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ILLUSTRATIONS  IX  ITALICS. 


i  BUS,  4 

A  imbilis,  4 

bl)HBCt,4 

lacfctphjlU, 4 
Iwdart*. 4 

CUakmDIUna,  457 
asdor,  l 

ticeia  Claobnsiiruna,  tii 
5nm  5 
Frwri,5 
note,  5 

huixarpa,  conn  of,  4,  5 
Lwriun,  5 
Hi/utca,  i 

HiriS.5 
ujbili*,  5 

JwHmuiniins,  5 
wimidiea,  5 
p*aU.5 
nnapo,  5 
whiimenjs,  5 
otiiipa,  5 
Vdhk,  5 
Webbtuia,  5 

Atatiloo  Gotten  nee-,  313, 532,  63S 

leiHlarium,  4*9 
Atalitaa, 471 
planted  oat,  ASS 
yropaguing.&i 

Aaai,  an  Australia,  VI 
diilUli.  444 ;  cutting  down,  323 ; 
lotting,  no 


crana,  519, 568 
Arams  as  dimfer-,  33 
greeohonse,  u  climbers.  23 
treatment  of,  303. 653 
Aalrpha  mania,  238 
Acaljphaa,  treatment  of,  633 
inatMotra  gluoaaam,  So,  400  ;  at 
Eveter,  49) 

Jroadtii  mollis,  363,  475 
Acm.  Japanese,  173 
Achimenes,  595 
J-eulr,  Ikr  Winter,  7,66) 

ArtMipicaU,  4SS 
Aim's  Sadie,  155 

AAaolom  cuneatam,  repotting  Urge 
•Pitmens  of,  633 
imnm,  355 

fisojophyllam,  313 ;  in  a  porous  jar, 

Adar.ianB  unhealthy,  374 
AppattoJ,  145  ‘ 

"■iWfaftu,  230;  si.  nfWsf.u,  Hi 
-lyUra  orlsstU,  21 

.!«->  om-rleona,  3S9,  615  ;  i„  Uoom  at 
Ini,  Doriet,  645 
'  lawu  Regina,  303 
Atlanta,  14 

Ai;  pa,  licence  for,  657 
A;n;»  metallica  erispa,  475 
At'/io  auinata,  458 
Afbw  Kcboni,  04 
Alter  mlkins,  648 
AlUii  caustic  solution.  .V-S 
A-anuada  grardiflora,  367 
Alamandas,  312 
AfKOssa  speetabilu,  173 
Ataasas,  171,  219 
Aloe,  nosing  an,  561, 604 
™ot  perforated  by  Grass  root,  622 
the  American,  66. 645 
A^atriodon,  ,,ro^lin8.  241 

lx  border  rockery,  134 
-or  suimy  panlion,  120 
rrMng  chow.  near  London,  31 

AHRmenM.  678 
liiring.  283,  311, 500 
.'e'c -ruing,  317 

‘^E!^rs<0;coaeo™ 

Aamur.  notes  by  an,  l($ 

AnXtirs,  bints  for,  53 
Aawnia,  sulphate  0|  5.5 

Archusas,  20 

.'.beoooc  baldensis,  193 
coraoaria,  lifting,  25s 
biigses,  57,  95 
ucmwwa  bosniaca.  131 
maErtjswles.  GS 
taCrown,  156 
'it  Greek,  7 

ite  Poppy,  as  an  annual,  469 


Anemones,  S50 
Crown,  raising  from  seed,  36 
Poppy,  in  Northumberland,  674 
Annuals  and  perennials,  158.  314 
August-sown,  282 
autumn-sown,  270,  238,  461 
best  dwarf  hardy,  52 
definition  of,  237 
dry  weather,  SsS 
for  autumn,  138 
for  early  flowering,  258 
for  effect,  16S 
for  exhibition,  612 
for  north  bolder,  76 
from  seed,  330 

hardy,  for  bedding,  101  ;  in  Scotland, 

414 

in  pots  for  winter  flowering.  52 
their  place  in  our  gardens,  523 
Anomatneca  cruenta,  218 
Anthericum  Liliago,  114 
Antirrhinum,  white,  in  spring,  530 
Antirrhinums,  increasing,  440 
self-sown,  402 
transplanting,  557 
Ants,  404,  434 
among  Carnations.  *217 
and  ripe  Peaches,  164 
and  Strawberries,  352 
a  plague  of,  342 
black,  destroying,  159 
in  kitchen  garden,  342 
in  lawn,  272 

in  small  garden,  73, 137 
in  vinery,  52 
red,  destroying,  37 
Aphides  on  Peach-tree*.  154 
Aphis,  the  spruce  gall,  73 
Apiary,  work  in  tile.  151,  133,  21s.  355, 

393 

Aponogelon  dislnehyon.  314 
in  running  water,  215 
Apparatus,  heating,  579,  665 
Apple,  a  good  baking,  (isl 
ale,  393 

Alfriston  an  a  bush-tree,  455 
and  Currant-hmls  diseased,  156 
and  Pear-stocks,  4411 
and  Pear-trees  on  Grass,  263 
a  valuable  late,  29 
Beauty  of  Kent,  623 
Beauty  of  Moray,  379 
Blenheim  Grange,  453 
blossom  weevil,  136 
Bromley's  Seedling,  1,  339 
Cox'll  Orange,  452 
Emperor  Alexander,  473 
for  name,  407 
Hawthonidcn,  517 
jam,  463 

Lane’s  Prinee  Albert,  454 
Loddington  Seedling,  517.  nan 
I ,ord  Suffield  cankered,  248 
Hank's  Min,  405 
M argil,  588 
Newton  Wonder,  60 
Norfolk  Beattnn,  29,  452 
Saw-fly,  the,  255 
seedling,  grafting,  383 
stocks,  74 ;  grafting,  679 
Stone's,  492. 556 
Wellington,  454 

Wyken  Pippin  not  fruiting,  407 
Apples  and  Pears  for  exhibition,  35 i 
early,  338 
failing,  456 
falling.  420 
gathering,  440,  516 
good  late,  453 
grafting,  541 
grub-eaten,  360 
highly-coloured,  93 
how  to  keep.  427 
keeping,  345 ;  badly,  5»> 
late,  540 

late-keeping,  651 ;  in  barrels,  boxes. 

etc.,  1S7 
new  and  old,  411 
some  sure-cropping,  S3 
storing,  1S5 
thinning,  221,  279,  291 
two  good  late,  641 
weeping,  570,  619 
Apple-tree  decaying,  502 
leaves,  mildew  ou,  206 ;  unhealthy,  233 
weak,  423 

Apple-trees,  Apgrican  blight  0iO15 


Apple-trees  from  cuttings,  403 
grafted,  317 
grafting,  653 
horizontal  cordon.  463 
Mussel  scale  on,  574 
not  bearing,  259 
overshadow  ed,  395 
planting.  587 
plants  under.  Cl 
pruning  old,  161 
scale  or  woolly  aphis  on,  420 

seedling,  50,  221 
standard,  248 
thinning  young,  60 
transplanted,  88 
unhealthy,  434 
young,  on  Grass,  345 
Apricots,  224  ,  441 
aspect  and  soil  for,  116 
notes  on, 440 
Apricot-trce  failing,  250 
unfruitful,  574 

Apricot-trees,  lifting  and  replanting,  473 
April,  Celery  in,  100 
Aquii.egia  hybrids,  116 
Stuarti,  259 
Aquilegias,  377 

hybrid,  311 ;  in  Aberdeenslii.-e.  25S 
Arabis,  the  doubie  white,  2S0,  310 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  propagating,  653 

Araucaria  bearing  cones,  410,  418 

excelsa  unhealthy,  166 
imbricata,  173,  391 
unhealthy,  152 
Arbor- Vlue‘.  330 
hedge,  391 
Arbutus  Undo,  683 
Arches,  plants  tor.  202 
Architects  as  gardeners,  348 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  114  ;  training,  691 
Arrowhead,  157 

Artichoke,  the  White  Jerusalem,  597 
Artichokes,  Globe,  protecting,  559;  re- 
mulching,  3 
Jerusalem,  431,  550,  640 
Arum  blooms,  large  r.  sin  di,  191,  219 
Dracunculus,  317 

Lily,  a  curious,  229 ;  not  opening.  160 
Lilies  after  flowering,  66 ;  in  the  op, -11 
air,  281 ;  summer  treatment  of,  171 
sanctum,  557 

Arums,  yellow,  as  aquatics,  8 
Arh,  the  Weeping,  group  of,  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kejent's  Park,  519 
the  White,  213 
Weeping,  grubs  on.  49 
Asparagus,  234,  301,  597 
and  Seakale,  old,  4 

bed,  making  a,  612  ;  old,  592  ;  renova¬ 
ting,  250 

beds,  547  ;  in  summer,  153 ;  making, 

15  ;  old,  191 ;  top-dressing,  055 
beetle,  the,  272 
coming  weak,  204 
cutting,  152, 153.  207,  251 
decunihens,  639 
feeding,  359 

forcing,  612 
for  forcing.  4+S 
growing,  27 

111  summer,  mulching,  1 79 
in  the  open  in  January,  615 
in  window,  391 
late  Purple  Argcnleuil,  208 
planting,  103 

plants,  358  :  transplanting.  2<o 
plumosus  nanus,  530;  treatment  of, 

123 

retrofraclus,  177 
sowing,  127 
Sprengeri,  172,  437 
the  best.  599 
Aspidistra,  14 

leaves  of,  splitting  down  the  m  ddle,  5-> 
lurida,  669 
Aspidistras,  513 
failing,  536 
increasing.  371 
potting,  22 

Asplenium  Nidus,  275  ;  X.-avit,  671 
Aster  aeris .  471 
Fort  unci,  533 

Maacki,  414  „ 

Novi-Belgii  clensus,  509,  532 ;  N--B. 
lavigatus,  509  ;  X.-B.  It.  Parker.  533 
Asters.  395  .  _ 

China  377  ;  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  rais- 
ing,  636  Oridi 
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Asters  failing,  132 

turning  black,  293 
Astrantia,  555 
major  in  a  rate,  554 
Atragene  alpina,  504,  564 
Aubnetias,  109,  232 
from  seed,  105 
Aucubas  in  towns,  122 
August,  flowering  plants  for,  326 
Auricula  Dusty  Miller,  192 
Auriculas,  529 
and  Polyanthnses.  387 
and  Primula  cashmeriana,  491 
from  seed,  raising,  875 
increasing,  245 
in  window-box,  665 
outdoors,  634 
raising  from  seed,  8 
sowing,  599 

Australia,  Tree-Ferns  from,  112 
Autumn,  coloured  foliage  in.  545 
flowering  plants  for  the,  197 
Aviary,  building  an,  181 
Azalea,  52 
buds  failing,  487 

Deutsche  Perle,  21 ;  after  flo  vering,  66 
Marie  Planehon,  172 
mollis,  632 ;  in  pots,  450 ;  sowing,  649 
rustica  after  flowering,  128 
treatment  of,  012 
Azaleas.  56S 

after  flowering,  126 
from  cuttings,  10 
Ghent,  572 

hardy,  <{5>1 

Indian,  dropping  their  leaves,  1>5 
manure  for,  11 1 
sprays  of,  in  a  vase,  658 


B 

Backyard,  a preity,  see 
lUlAams,  580 

Banana,  bunch  of,  at  Gunmnbury 
House,  588 

the,  and  its  culture,  583 
Rank  with  l-aurels,  planting,  613 
Banks,  covering  steep,  64 
Barbarea  vulgaris  II. -pi.,  215 
Barberry,  418 

Barliernes  for  the  greenhouse,  handsome. 
45 

Basic  slag.  502 

Baskets  mid  plants  for  them.  511 
hanging,  172 

Bath,  some  rock  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at,  199 
Bean  roots  destroyed,  390 
Beans  and  woodlioe,  194 
eooking  Runner.  393 
dwarf  Kidney,  3 

French,  and  Radishes,  forcing,  451  ; 
forcing,  489 ;  in  winter,  449  ;  not 
bearing,  397 ;  profitable,  449  ;  U 
preserve,  393 
Runner,  not  setting,  358 

Scarlet  ltunner,  904 

White  Runner,  194 
Bed,  suitable  flowers  for,  30 
Beds,  plants  for,  146 
sm til,  the  management  of  111 
Beech,  the  Purple,  600 
Bee  food,  cane  sugar  for,  690 
Beehive,  moths  in,  300 
Bees,  feeding,  in  straw  hiv  e,  591 
driven,  feeding,  431 
in  roof  of  house.  125 
property  in,  248 
voting,  cast  out  of  hive,  43. 

Beet,  104 
Blood  Red,  467 
Cheltenham  Green  Top.  135 
Beetroot,  539, 6S2 
seed,  179 

Begonia  and  Gloxinia  seeds,  raising.  101 
bulbs,  starting,  76 
carminata,  531 
Dregei,  580 
genimata,  123 

Gloirc  lie  Lorraine,  78,  652,  557  ;  pro¬ 
pagating,  242 

Gloire  de  Sceaux,  46  ;  growing,  293 
Moonlight,  552 
Mrs.  L.  tie  Rothschtht,  552 
President  Carnot,  416 
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Begonia,  small-flowered,  437 
Socotrans,  553 
tubers,  starting,  76 
Begonias,  317,  387,  533 
and  Cyclamens,  77 
double,  in  the  flower-garden,  49s 
failing,  303 

flbrous-rootcd,  230,  293 
in  the  open  air,  321 
preparing  bedding,  90 
thrips  on,  182 

Tuberous,  182,  298,  303,  530,  657 
winter-flowering,  552 
Belladonna  Lily,  the,  532 
Ulics  growing  in  pots,  519 
Bellflower,  the  Chimney,  389 
the  l‘caeh-leave-1 ,  209 
I  he  Raotpion,  270 
Bellflowers,  507 
Bells,  Canterbury,  in  pots,  172 
Berberis,  448 
Aqui/olium,  448 
arista ta,  449 

Darwin!  anil  II.  stcnoph.vlla,  2UI 

deatbata,  448 

duleis,  449 

fnseienlarie,  448 

increasing,  74 

neroota,  4 19 

rep-iss,  448 

Revlngton  Home,  Krenil,  Wilt*,  9.1 
Bignonia  capreolata,  173 
araiutijLira,  173 
jasminoides,  006 

radicans,  173,  479 ;  not  flowering,  593 
Itignonias,  173 

Illndweett,  the  blue,  in  dry  wall,  059 
Biota,  372 

Bird  lime,  making.  81 
Birds  and  fruit,  425 
and  fruit-trees,  00,  84 
and  the  fruit-buds,  128 
black  thread  as  protection  from,  200 
eating  buds  of  shrulis,  143 
eating  fruit-buds,  88 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  314 
Blackberries,  29 
American,  463,  574,  602,  065 
Blackbirds,  management  of  young,  235 
Blight,  American,  72  ;  treatment  of,  025 
on  Pear  leaves,  l.a9,  24-') 
on  Pear-trees,  240 
Blind,  planting  for  a,  530 
Blister  on  Peach-tree  leaves,  186 
lllood-root,  the.  68 
Uluebelt,  the,  70 
Bog  bed,  making  a,  521 
Boiler,  constructing  a,  585 
Boilers,  vertical  and  horizontal,  585 
Boltonia  astcroides,  415 
Bone-meal  lor  Roses,  482 
Books - 

"  Destroying  insects,"  38 
Bordcaux-inixturc,  480 
Bonier,  a  good  hardy,  337 
and  plants,  437 
a,  of  wild  flowers,  188 
a  shaily,  075 
flower,  planting  a,  202 

flowers,  476 ;  flowers  for  a  shady,  28.1 
herbaceous,  381,  470,  487  J  making  a, 
470 ;  manuring,  493 
in  front  of  shrubs,  422 
north,  annuals  for,  70 
plants,  377,  533 
the  “all-the-ycar-roiind,"  361 
Borders,  dry,  made  hrautiful,  676 
early,  Peas  on,  179 
flat  v.  sloping,  624 

mixed,  42  ;  at  the  Grope,  Il’isAair,  47 
planting,  388 
sheltered,  525 

Boronia  megastigma,  33  ;  after  flowering, 
1.32 

Bougainvillea  in  a  greenhouse,  443 
not  fl  iwering,  5 15 
Sanderiana,  101 
Rouillie  Bordelais.-.  556 
Bouvardin  llomb  lldti  oorymbiiloro,  472 
oil  i rata  alba,  616 
B  mvnnlias,  512 
failing  to  bloom,  46 
Bowling-green,  size  of  a,  475 
Box  edging,  499  ;  replanting,  381 
for  edging,  395 
hedge  dying,  512 
Boxes,  flowers  for,  289 
Brick  edgings  to  kitchen  garden  walks, 
127 

Brier  cuttings,  b  idding,  112 
leaf  galls  on,  461 
seed,  sowing,  418 

Sweet.  Anne  of  Gicrstcin,  295 ;  Meg 
Merrilies,  550 ;  pruning  hedge  of, 
501 

Briers  budded  last  August,  234 
cutting  bach  standard,  639 
hylnid  Sweet,  from  seed,  501 
lifting  rooted,  and  budding  them,  314 
Penzance,  and  blight,  291 ;  cutting 
down,  370 

slandarJ,  treatment  of,  for  budding, 
653 

Sweet,  p-un'ng  hybrid,  IS;  to  replace 
Thorn-hedge,  530 
Broccoli,  a  good,  682 
for  spiing,  114 
from  fros  ,  protecting,  465 
heeling  in,  559 
Model,  194 

Superb  Ear'll  White,  082 
Vanguard, 

Broom-,  Spai 
Urowallia  spccl 
lirowallias,  64 


Brugmansia  maveolens,  495 ;  in  a  green¬ 
house,  495 

Brugnmnsias,  growing,  691 
Brussels  Sprouts,  278 ;  leaves,  396 ; 
quality  in,  614 

lliidiiluia  globosa,  propagating,  526 
Buds  of  Chrysanthemum,  retaining,  31 
Bulb  beds,  461 
Bulbs  after  flowering,  215 
Daffodil,  lifting,  308 
early,  395 
tor  IksIs,  665 

tor  w  inter  decoration,  271,  312 
from  the  Cape,  416 
in  orchard,  564 
in  pots,  580,  585,  639 
in  w  inter,  429 

keeping  out  of  tile  ground,  599 

lifting,  26,  330 

manure  water  for,  599 

not  flowering,  126 

planting,  551 

potting  and  planting,  410 

rotting,  66 

spring  plants  to  follow,  216 
treatment  of,  404,  429,  444 
IhtUaee,  the  ichite,  569 
Bullaces,  pruning,  26 
Bullflnch  ailing,  273 
death  of,  87,  437 
lame,  273 

with  rough  plumage,  87 
Bullfinches  breeding  in  confinement,  125 
Bulrushes,  422,  499 
Bush  fruits,  pruning,  002 
trees,  planting,  516 
Butcher  bird,  young,  rearing,  610 
Buttercup,  the  Bermuda,  221 
the  wild  Asiatic,  lit 
Button-holes,  keeping,  007 


fABBAGC,  a  good  winter,  056 
IksIs,  old,  317 
clubbing,  64 
early  spring,  466 
Michaelmas,  359 
select  strains  of,  465 
spring,  252 

Turnip-rooted,  S5,  481 
winter,  262 

Cabbages,  460 
club  in,  305,  348 
dearth  of,  207 
early,  208,  277 
goad  winter,  435 
planting,  318 
.Savoy,  clubbing,  527 
small,  142 
sowing  spring,  300 
spring,  179 

Cactus,  curioui  grow  th  on,  169 
large  crimson,  326 
scarlet,  not  flowering,  202 
seed,  sowing,  642 
Cacti  in  winter,  376 
Caladium  bulbs,  wintering,  389 
Calanthes,  growing,  218 
Calceolaria,  withered,  258 
Calceolarias,  yellow,  231 
Calla,  the  black,  557 
Calocborti,  moving,  283 
Calvary  Clover,  01 
Camellia  Adelina  Benvenuti,  33 
buds  dropping,  40,  630 
Cumillo  Aurelmno,  147 
eon tpieua,  478 
Guillaume  III.,  147 
japnnica.  479  ;  j.  anemonatftora,  479 
Matholiana  alba,  16,  110 
retieulata,  479 
rosnflora,  479 
Sasaiu/ua,  479 
Then,  479 

the  single  white,  480 
the  species  of,  479 
tricolor,  96 
pi  rid  is,  479 
Cumcllias,  312 
dropping  their  buds,  16 
in  tile  open,  -286 
moving,  212 
on  trellises,  32 
potting,  64 

raising  from  seed,  512 
red-spider  on,  456 
Campanula  caspitosa,  "26S 
earpatiea,  209 
garganica  birsula,  311 
grandis,  270 

isophylla  alba  in  baskets,  141 
mauve,  487 
Medium.  268 
Peach-leaved,  303 
persici/ohu  alba,  269 


jgiramulnli s  in  Ireland,  231  ;  planting 
out,  627 


■  or  ll  n  ti.tr,  682 

I,  104  S~> 

Lj 


Kaineri,  300 
Hapunculus,  270 

the  Chimney,  627  ;  in  Ireland,  231 
Vidali,  404 

Campanulas  in  a  town  garden,  268 
trailing,  665 

Canary  ailing,  13,  462,  626 
death  of,  39,  104,  369,  437,  529,  544,  584, 
599 

German,  090 
hen,  death  of,  357 
troubled  sJthjiarasites,  027 

Yorktfuflp,  090 


Canaries  not  singing,  422 
Canker  in  Gooseberry-trees,  178 
the  true  cause  and  cure  of,  517 
Canna  Amiral  Arellan,  513 
Qxuuxixnoxto,  512 
Sunset  Glow,  511 
C  m  n  ns,  26.  58,  140,  627 
in  pots,  390 
large  flowered,  511 
propagation  of,  631 
some  good,  271 
Canterbury  Bells,  231 
Cape  Hyacinth,  the,  259 
plants  from  the,  481 
Pond-flower,  the,  344 
Cardoons  and  Itantplon,  growing,  27-2 
Carnation  buds  dying,  391 
cuttings,  446 

growing  in  the  North  of  England,  11 
Malmaison,  21 
S|K)t,  98 

Tree,  notes.  -256 
Carnat  ions,  345,  ;«8 
and  Pansies,  seedling,  362 
and  Picotees  for  glaeses,  247 
and  til  rips,  330 
ant*  among,  217 
dying,  232 
for  the  border,  508 
from  seed,  70 
good  Tree,  267 
in  paper  collars,  376 
Malmaison,  160,  459 ;  yrawiug  in  a  box, 
161  ;  unhealthy,  627 
Marguerite,  52,  88 
outdoor,  246 

planting,  158 ;  weakly  growing,  8 
scarlet,  winter-flowering,  33 
Seaweed  for,  499 
soil  for,  351 
"  spot "  In,  344 

Tree,  in  the  open  bonier,  524  ;  potting, 
293  ;  propagating,  98 
unhealthy,  152,  612 
wire  worm  among,  206 
Car|K-iiteria  californica,  200 
Carpet  bedding,  363 
Carrot  Altringham,  656 
James's  Intermediate,  657 
maggot ,  262 
Market  Favourite,  656 
Model,  057 
Short  Horn,  -234 
Carrots,  409 

and  Parsnips,  exhibition,  666 

for  a  year's  supply,  656 

Horn,  lifting.  481 

late-sown,  583 

notes  or,  27 

winter,  371 

young,  252 

Cassia  eorymliosa,  417 
Catalpa  bojnonioutes,  307.  320 
Itungei,  306 
Catalpas,  raising,  308 
the,  306 

Caterpillar  in  garden,  419 
large,  327 
on  Rose,  434 
the  Gooseberry.  217 
Caterpillars  attacking  trees,  299 
destroying  fruit-trees,  327 
injuring  plants,  48 
on  Apple-trees,  148 
on  Currant-bushes,  178 
on  Gooseberries,  60,  280.  342 
on  plants,  342 

on  Red  Currant  and  Gooseberry- 
bushes,  379 
on  Roses,  236,  342 
Catkin  bearers,  648 
Oattleya  fly,  the,  434 
Mossing  285 
Trianmi  failing,  338 
Cauliflower,  grubs  ill,  239 
sowing,  for  miring  use,  319 
Cauliflowers,  autumn-raised,  359 
growing,  545 
quick  growing,  5C7 

Ceanothus  amerieanwt,  524.  525  ;  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  525 
azureus,  524,  525  ;  a.  ear.  Lustre,  526 
dentatus,  525 
divaricates,  525 
in  pot,  4-28 
on  south  wall,  250 
papillosus,  525 
rigidus,  525 
the,  525 

Ycilchiami8,  525 
ve/utinus,  524 
\ errucosus,  525 
Cedar  of  Goa,  the,  30 
the  Southern  white,  30 
Celeriac,  248 
common,  466 
growing,  448 
Celery  culture,  539 
decayed,  489 
early.  52 

earthing,  409,  435,  465 
fly,  the,  456 
for  flavour,  4 
good, 527 

hard-stemmed,  166 
leery's  Nonsuch,  16 

late,  180,  513 
Leicester  Red,  539 
maggot,  275,  438 
ridges,  utilising,  277 
running  to  seed,  602 

sofM  White  639  Oriqinal  from 

Standanl  Rearer,  5411  “ 

Sup 
triu 
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Celeries,  white,  235 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  429 
Centaurea  babylonica,  550 
dealbats,  550 
glastifolia,  550 
macrocephala,  550 
montana  550 
ruthenica,  250,  550 
Centaury,  the  Mountain,  550 
Centijiede  and  millipede,  300 
the  common,  487 
Cerasus  1‘adiis,  185 
Watcreri,  200 
Cercis  silii/uastrum,  185 
Cesspool,  utilising  contents  of,  for 'e  a¬ 
tables,  114 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  031 
elcgans,  429 

('hulk  soil,  641 ;  cultivating,  558 
Cherry  lllaek  Heart,  663 
late  Duke,  254 
the  Bird,  185 
White  Heart,  186,  360 
Cherries  Black  Heart,  003 
budding,  358 
failing,  803 
falling.  224.  289 

Morello,  446,  542 ;  pruning,  570 
the  Winter,  523 
Chickens  ailing,  544 
death  of,  151 
loss  of  early,  39 
Chicory  and  Salsafv,  317 
Child's  garden,  a,  395 
Children's  garden,  the,  157 
Chilian  Glory  Flower,  the,  577 
Cliiniaphila  umbcllata,  68 
Chimonanthus  frag  rails,  7  ;  and  Daphne 
indica,  propagating,  50 
Chionodoxa  giganlca,  73 
sardensis,  7 
Chives,  103 

Chloride  of  lime  in  the  greenhouse,  456 
Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum,  312 
Choisya  ternata  as  a  pot  plant,  552 
Christmas  Roses  and  Maidenhair  Fern, 
534  ;  for  decoration,  534 
Christmas,  white-flowered  plants  for,  2nd 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  newer  ideas  ol 
exhibiting,  150 

buds  failing,  437,  442  ;  malformed,  539  ; 

retaining,  31 
crimson,  652 

cuttings,  567 ;  striking,  684 
decline  of  the  incurved-  578 
dc  Mouclierottc  sport,  545 
early-flowering  Precocite,  267 
Edith  Shriwpton,  567 
Edwin  Molyneux,  482 
Elmer  D  Smith,  52 
Emily  Silsbury,  505 
Francois  Vuillermet,  482 
Golden  Wonder,  344,  364 
lloiry  Wonder,  627 
Harvest  Ilnne,  501 
Jeanne  Delaux,  595 
Lord  Ludlow,  482 
May  Seville,  567 

Mme.  Carnot  and  its  snorts,  554  ;  with 
hen-and-cliicken  buds,  482 
Mme,  C.  Desgranges,  361 
Mine,  .1,  Steel,  012 
Mrs.  Filkins,  578 
Mrs.  Mease,  554,  595 
Mychett  White,  468 
notes,  32 

yuecn  of  the  Earlies,  526 
Royal  Standard,  662 
Ryecroft  Scarlet,  497 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  422 
Viviand  Morel,  variation  in  blooms  of, 
497 

Chrysanthemums,  501 
a  few  good  white  and  crimson  Japanese, 
631 

a  few  late-flowering  market  sorts,  40 
affected  with  rust,  526 
after  flowering.  585,  612 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  276 
a  new  system  of  growing,  150 
attacked  by  leaf-maggot,  342  ;  by  leaf- 
rust,  419 

last  buds  for  bush-grown  plants,  315 
buds  of,  backward,  352 
liud-taking,  267 
coddling,  070 

culture  of,  explanation  of  terms  in, 
670 

cut-back  plants,  57S 
decline  of  the  incurved,  629 
decorative,  618 
developing  early  buds,  260 
discarding  old  varieties,  57S 
dressing  the  blooms,  442 
dwurl  late,  630  ;  plants  in  small  pots 
619 

early,  6,  133,  161 ;  and  late,  54  ;  how  to 
make  bushy  plants,  193;  in  8cotlaml, 
527,  608;  in  the  outdoor  garden.  246  ; 
sorts  after  flowering,  4:10 
early  •  flowering,  384,  459,  557;  for 
towns,  a  selection  of,  122;  Ja)iuncse, 

eighteen  Japanese  for  exhibition,  S2 
eight  Japanese,  to  carry  six  blooms  on 
each  plant,  586 

Exhibition,  594  ;  early  e.  late  starting 
526 

failing  to  develop  crown-hiids,  502 
failure  with  early  sorts,  645  ;  with 
incurved  sorts,  497 
fed  r.  unfed,  618 
feeding,  352,  384 
-ling,  228 
ers,  467 
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,0r  Chri»lnu®  '-loom- 

l«  troupinK,  6* 
market,  585 
tor  smalt  poU,  463 
lor  wce-wlon,  54 
tawi*  on,  342 
Wl  early  varieties,  490 
tood  incurved,  506 
jrvupni  U’i IK  o ther  plan'!,  497 
srouping,  407 

hinu  tor  the  season,  400,  594 
bousing,  411 

ho*  to  get  dwarf  plants.  82 
how  to  grow  plants  with  six  to  twelve 
blooms,  531 

ho*  to  grow  short,  bushy  I’ompon,  280 
how  to  obtain  healthy  cuttings,  564 
incurved,  twenty-four  liest,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  640 

in  fltcdnch  pots,  578 
in  October,  526 
in  Peach-houses,  531 
insects  on,  404 
in  six-inch  pots,  23,  408,  585 
in  small  pots,  800,  008,  002 ;  for  bouse 
decoration,  88 
in  various  stages,  352 
larye  blooms  for  October,  400 
late,  32,  286,  531,  030,  044 
Ica'i-s  unhealthy,  210 
market,  23  ;  varieties  for  outdoor  grow- 
imr,  0 

midseason,  outdoors,  567 
mildew  on,  267.  304 
Mona  E.  Cal  vat's  novelties,  S3 
new  varieties  of,  007 
notes  for  the  present  season,  150,  313, 
333 

of  questionable  merit,  182 
old  stools  of  exhibition  sorts  for  out¬ 
door  planting,  0 
on  walls,  53,  802 
planted  out,  482 

Pompon,  554, 018 :  for  outdoor  culture,  0 
pot-plant*  after  (lowering,  545 
preparing  plants  for  cuttings,  581 
propagating,  085 

proper  time  to  strike  cutting*,  650 
rs-liable  sort*  for  amateurs,  572 
seasonable  hints,  081 
seedling,  32,  044 

Selection  for  decoration,  late-struck, 
5*> ;  for  small  grower,  433 ;  Qf  easily- 
irrown  varieties,  47  ;  of  good  quality, 
Japanese,  585 

Jlcpteiuber- flowering,  430;  Pompons, 

"•hosting  buds,  475 
showing,  in  vases,  47 

single,  0*1 

small  selection  for  succession,  395 
some  of  the  new  early-flowering  sorts, 
629 

•Jure  of  the  newer,  31 

some  of  the  newest  exhibition  sorts, 

550 

spidery  sorts  at  the  recent  N.C.8.  show, 
554 

spring -struck.  0 
staking  the  plants,  174 
■bopping,  53  ;  and  retarding,  210 ;  and 
timing,  47,  82,  90,  113,  122,  275,  594. 
045 

striking,  47 
surface  roots  of.  352 
the  I  railing  exhibit  in  the  vase  class  at 
the  N.C.8.,  497 
thread-petal  led,  174 
three  incurved,  507 
three  tate-flowering  Pompons,  554 
three  pretty  decorative  sorts,  482 
too  many,  030 
top-drewing  the  plants,  333 
treatment  of,  114 ;  after  Howcrlng,  505; 
of  hackward  plants,  174  ;  under  glass, 
408 

twelve  early  sorts  for  bonier  culture, 
653 

twelve  good  decorative  sorts  of,  407 
twelve  sorts  for  specimen  plants,  557 
twenty -llvo  sorts  of  easy  culture,  40 
two  dozen  best  decorative  varieties, 
507 

two  promising  Incurved  novelties,  572 

unhealthy,  174 

srben  and  where  to  plant  early,  101 
when  to  propagate  early  sorts  of,  053 
white  October  Japanese,  520 
work  among  the,  240 
yellow  and  white,  for  mid-November,  04 
Churchyard  avenue,  trees  for,  438 
Cider,  making,  420 

Cineraria  maritima,  propagating,  258,  337 
old  plants  of,  171 
the.  65 

Cinerarias,  100 

for  winter  blooming,  416 
planting  out,  330 
fufui  ereticue,  212 
JUmntinue,  34 
ArtmphyUue.  212 
wtoaitiM,  212 
Zaelaniferut,  213 
ps* rpareue,  212 
f  As  Bag,  213 
Clay  for  paddling,  433 
subsoil,  574 
Oayrtonia  vlrginica,  08 
Clematis,  432 
mipina,  504 

and  mid  Oranet,  arrangement  of,  581 
cinhoss,  078 

£23^.  5o«  Digitized  byl 


Clematis,  double,  391;  propagrting,  237  ; 
white,  433 

|  Mammilla,  310;  cutting  down,  475 
Jtnruia ,  505 
for  greenhouse,  510 
for  wall,  475 
from  seeds,  470 
Gipsy  Queen,  414 
indivisa,  250 

Jockmaul,  20  ;  pruning,  114 
Jaekmnn't  Sifne  White  an  a  pillar 
plant,  433 
layering,  470 
Mine.  Baron  Veillard,  005 
m-mfaim,  57,  237,  370,  505 :  not  flower¬ 
ing,  20  ;  on  a  Yew-tree,  309 
planting,  370 ;  a  lied  of,  500 
reticulata,  505 

the  fragrant,  310  ;  in  autumn,  311 
Vinrna,  501 
eltieella,  504 
Clematises,  St,  401,034 
dying  off,  524 

planting,  500  ;  large-flowered,  180 
some  wild,  604 

Clorodendron  Ualfourl,  330,  345 
fallax,  483 

Clerodendrons.  climbing,  198 
Clianthus  puniceus,  162  ;  growing,  122 
Climate,  our  variable.  Oil! 

Climber,  evergreen,  for  sunny  and 
draughty  situation,  lit 
for  cool  greenhouse,  62 
for  sunless  passage,  88 
Climbers,  610 

anil  flowers  under  caves,  52 

cvergreon  flowering,  091 

for  a  verandah,  630 

for  cool  greenhouse,  101 

for  fence,  5.30 

for  greenhouse,  172 

for  wood  fence,  485 

hardy  and  liulf-hardy,  302,  458 

on  arches,  50 

on  fruit-trees.  114 

on  house  front,  438 

planted  out,  058 ;  or  in  pots,  312 

propagating,  479 

summer,  91 

Climbing  Hose,  Yellow,  ns  companion  to 
C.  Rambler,  407 
Olivia  miniuta,  013 
Clothes  moth,  162 
Clover,  cropping  after,  012 
Club  in  Cabbages,  318 
ill  Wallflowers,  431 
Conl-dust,  utilising,  10 
Cobs  and  Filberts  unsatisfactory,  012 
Cockchafer,  the  common,  513,  527 
Cixikscombs,  culture  of,  111 
Cocoa  niit-flhrc  in  the  garilou,  .381 
( lodonopsis  ovata,  200 
Cmlngyuc  crlstata,  521 
Colohieums,  280 
culture  of,  182 
Coleus  in  winter,  271 
Coleuses,  keeping,  450 
Colcwort.  Ilardy  (Irccn,  305 
ColcworU,  153,  301 
and  Cabbages,  250 
Columbine,  double  white,  231 
Columbines,  269,  337 
Combination,  a  flue,  103 
Comfrev,  prickly,  627 
Conservatory,  building  a,  98 
fumigating  a,  195 
in  winter,  315 
oil-stove  for  heating,  52 
plants  for,  320 
stages,  237 
Vines,  etc.,  in,  20 

Convolvulus  maiirilauiciis,  059;  111  ilrg 
1  rail,  059 

Coprosma  lluuerinna,  107 
Uoidylinc  australis,  401  ;  falling,  058 
in  lloirer,  401 

Coreopsis  graiidiflora,  557  ;  hybrids,  208 
Comer,  a,  in  mg  garden,  085 
n  shady,  078 

Cornflowers,  perennial,  550 
Cornus  floridn,  88 

Collage,  a,  at  Weetbrook,  Bromham,  80 
a  picturesque,  109 
at  Kerril,  Wilt t,  83 
a  Wiltshire,  409 
gardens,  80 
window  plnnts,  534 
Cottagers'  Potatoes,  01 
Cotton  plant,  growing  the,  545 
C»w-mamire  for  Auriculas,  615 
Crab  and  Paradise  stocks,  650 
trees,  planting,  572 
Crassula  coccinea,  212 
I  no  tea,  031 

Cratagtu  pyraeanlha,  593,  083  ;  pruning, 
428 

Creeper,  a  quick-growing,  317 
for  a  porch  facing  north,  200 
Creepers,  20 

against  galvanised  wire,  50 
flowering,  for  a  verandah,  271 
for  porch,  410 
to  cover  house,  10 
Cricket  ground,  clay  dressing,  585 
Crickets  in  Cucumber-house,  174 
In  house,  287 

Crinum  and  llippeastrum,  374 
capense,  336  ;  c.  album,  215 
Crinums  and  l.llies,  445 
not  flowering,  340 
Crocus,  autumn,  585 
Imptrati,  34  _ 


Crops  tor  a  forcing-house,  015 
manures  for,  40 
rotation  of,  251 
winter,  for  profit,  512 
Croton  Sander!,  197 
Crotons,  197 

and  Drac.-enos,  propagating,  320 
in  small  pots,  229 
Crown  Imperials,  180,  240,  .337 
Cuckoo,  feeding  young,  315 
Cucumber,  a  good,  135 
bed,  making  a,  200 
frame,  shading,  52  ;  Tomatoes  in,  179 
house,  crickets  in.  174 
Cuomnhcrs,  disease  ill,  8.38 
early,  559 

failing,  183,  262,  272,  .331 
frame  for.  01 

growing,  05(1 ;  without  ventilation,  1.51 
in  greenhouse,  123 
in  house,  000 
in  houses,  38 
in  pit,  608 

ridge,  bitter,  .359,  .392 
winter.  289,  .319,  320,  359 ;  in  pots,  397 
Cuphea  in  winter,  129 
Cupressus,  30,  610 
fimebris,  .30 
tloweniana,  30 

Lawtoniana,  33;  I.,  listen,  081 
lustianico,  30 
Macnahlana,  30 

mocrocorpa,  30  ;  at  Caetlewellan,  30 
Xmtkarnxi*,  30,  31 
ohtusa,  30 
pisifera,  .30 
eeinitereircne,  30,  192 
thyoUlcs,  .30 
Curculigos,  580 

Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes,  pruning, 

303 

bush  a*  a  etnmlaril,  327 
hushes,  caterpillars  on,  178 
the  red-flowering,  102 

trees,  insects  on,  .302 
yellow-flowered,  157 
Currants,  210 
nt  exhibitions,  411 
Black,  the  uiite  on.  .627 
good  Red  and  White,  291 
not  fruiting,  178 
on  north  walls,  517 
pruning  Red,  221,  021 
standard,  .327 
C.vcas  flowering,  281 
growing  in  a  Japan tee  metal  cate,  121 
rcvoluUi,  repotting,  301 
Cyclamen  Count,  7 
culture,  54,  08,  110,  330 
for  autumn  flowering,  039 
seed,  sowing,  490 
Cyclamens,  62 
after  flowering,  78 
as  window  plants,  113,  17.5 
hardy ,  35 

the  second  year*  growing,  10 
treatment  of,  330 
Cydonla  japonica  Maulel,  519 
Cyperu*  ultcrnlfolius,  586 
Cyprevt,  the  Eastern,  492 
the  Lawson,  33 

the  Monterey,  at  Caetlewellan,  30 
the  Xootka  Sotnul,  31 
Cypripedium  Itoxalli,  407 
insigne,  110  ;  grown  cold,  312 
spcctahilc,  120,  699 
Cypripedium*,  culture  of,  070 
Cytlsus  fragrant,  striking  cuttings  of,  191 
Kewensls,  185 
out  of  flower,  04 
praicox,  118,  300 
racemosus,  101 

.Scopariu*  Andreanus  from  iced,  '225 


TA ABCECLA  polifolia,  100 
kJ  Daf'etU  Swan'e-neek,  133 
Daffodil  White  Wings,  18*2 
Daffodils  after  forcing,  .30 
a  v are  of  miniature,  119 
for  massing,  109 
from  November  to  June,  073 
from  seed,  170 
in  a  Rose  border,  133 
ill  a  ouee,  23 
lifting.  100 
naturalising,  95 
I*cerle»s,  50.3 
seeding,  101 

under  )>crennlnls,  planting,  601 
Dahlia  roots,  88;  wintering,  150 
tubers,  lifting  and  storing,  501 ;  reduc¬ 
ing,  509 

Dahlias,  Cactus.  182,  380,  111,  170,  590; 
for  garden  decoration,  402 
for  exhibition,  262 
good  1  'actus,  402 
growing.  005 
injured.  -283 
pot  roots  of,  114 

propagating,  101 

soil  for,  14 

Daieiee,  Michaelmas,  an. I  other  plant*  by 
the  ii.te  of  a  mill  etream,  4.31,  132, 
501  ;  on  Grass,  509  ;  thinning  out  the 
shoots  of ,  311 

Damson  trees  unfruitful,  580 
wine,  4.60  .  .  . 

Daphne  iutliea,  0  ;  growing,  CWi'i.  rObrW 
and  Chlmqnantjms  fragmns,  pro-, 
legating, yj\ji|iljt0^'y|ll|Y  Qp 


Daphne  rupettrie,  009 
the  Indian,  9 
the  Rook,  009 
the  siercf  Indian,  9 
Dart-moth,  the  common,  181 
Date  Plums,  seedling,  319 
Datura  in  a  greenhouse,  495 
Knighti,  006 
Stramonium,  010,  075 
Daealtia  on  a  tree- Kern  item,  1.35 
Decorations,  seasonable  floral,  504 
Delphinium  flowers  injured,  287 
Delphiniums,  470 
11  group  of,  2.30 
border  of.  15 
failing,  293 
propagating,  120 
Dendrobium  densiflonmi,  522 
War.lianum,  72,  136 

Dcudrobiiims  anil  Calanthes,  treatment 
of.  218 

Detail,  neglect  of,  by  correspondents,  11.5 
Dcutzia  corymbiflora,  410 
orenata,  110 ;  c.  jtore-p'.enu,  412 
discolor  purpurasoens,  no 
gracilis,  371,  410  ;  in  a  p  it,  411 ;  Increas¬ 
ing.  104 :  g.  rosea,  410 
Lem -linei,  5,  111 
pareiitora,  410,  113 
eealira,  110 
Dentzlas,  110 
not  blooming,  .371 
Devon,  a  note  from,  58 
notes  from,  09 
Dianthus  alpinu  1,  231 
double  white,  409 
Dicksonla,  treatment  of,  10 
Diel.vtras,  509 
Diosiua,  cultivation  of,  508 
Dioejtyeoe  Knki,  008 
Diplncnx  glutinosus,  repotting,  4.60 
Dipludenia  liolivicnsis,  172 
Dipltuletiias,  312 
Disease,  Hollyhock,  302 
“  the  sleeping,"  in  Tomatoes,  354 
Dog  ticks.  210 

Dogwood,  the  flowering,  (ill) 

Don't,  132 

Doronicmn  caucasicum,  139 
pardalianehee,  400 
jiluutagincuin  cxcelnum,  19.) 
Doronlcums,  490 
a  basket  of,  217 
for  massing,  2J0 
Dorset,  trees  for,  480 
Dove  ailing.  87 
Drills  c.  broadcast,  179 
Duck,  the  Indian  Runner,  0 II 


CARTH,  burnt,  OIO 
G  Earwigs,  destroying,  118,  370 
Earwigs,  plague  of,  327 
Eeerem  icarpas  teaber,  52,  577 
Edelweiss,  the,  200 
Edging,  a  free,  at  Teeter ree,  .337 
plants  for,  005 

Edgings  and  dwarf  plnnts,  331 
Karaianthiie  I'ltnulio,  11 

Kilwardsiu  ti-traptera.  102 
Eggs,  brown,  layers  of,  514 
preserving,  03 
the  year  round,  671 
Elder,  green  berried,  413 
Elephant  hawk  moth,  the,  351 
Elm-tree  harked,  458 
Ellii-trecs,  the  age  of,  04 
Endive,  481,  617 
blanching,  350 
Broad -leaned,  107 
Enfield,  plants  in  bloom  at,  10 
for  autumn  and  winter,  358 
Epnoris,  98 
Eplphyllum,  633 
truncatnm,  513  ;  dried  up,  593 
Epiphyllums,  grafting,  197 
growing,  304 
propagating,  301 
K  rant  hie  hyemalie,  7 
Ereinurtis  and  Lllium  gignntemn,  33 
Eretmtri,  244 
Erica  arhorea,  100 
australis,  loo 
earnoa,  loti 

cillaris,  160 


gracilis,  309 
nybrida.  100 
lusitanica,  100 

medlterrauca,  100 
melanthera,  089 
scoparia,  100 
stricta,  106 
letralix,  100 
lagans,  inn 
vulgaris,  100 
Wilntoreana,  78 
Ericas  after  blooming,  197 
Eriogommt  sub-umbcllaluni,  209 
Ervthronium  americanum,  03 
Hartwegi,  0 
Erythroniums,  230 
Essex,  wall-fruit  in,  178 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  107 
Euchans,  growing,  197 
Lilies,  52 

Eueoiii it  pun, -tala,  282,  520 

Eugenia  Ugni,  530 

Euonymus,  the,  as  an  edging,  549 

TO  IIBc,  as  a  pot  plant,  501 
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Knphorhia  fulgcns,  0 Si 
piilcherrima,  33 
\Vulfeni,  100 

Kvcrgrecii  Wind,  making  an,  3  1 
Kvergreens,  the  cutting  ol,  #13 
exhibition,  plants  (or.  1.1 
Kxochorda  grandiflora,  317 


PAIRY  KINGS  on  lawn,  4.70 ;  origin 
v  of,  086 

Fence,  climbers  for  a,  630 
evergreen,  693 
unsightly,  covering,  mi 
Kern, a  good  basket,  365 
a  useful,  367 
lolls,  Japanese,  071 

fronds  turning  blown,  41* ;  unhealthy, 

40 

roots,  grubs  among,  bon 
spores,  443  ;  sowing,  63,  374 
Stag's-hom,  111 
thr  BinVe-nret,  0,71 
the  llnrl's-tongue,  043 
the  Killnrncy,  071 
the  Mountain,  17 
trail,  a,  299 
Ferns  and  flow  ers,  651 
and  grubs,  48 
basket,  Ono 
crested,  313 

exotic,  for  the  open  air,  .134 
failing,  519 
for  windows,  17 
from  spores,  mixing,  192 
(Sold  and  .Silver,  212 
growing  Maideu-lmir.  192 
liard.v,  403;  at  I Yogurt  Dark,  Safer, 
•Pel ;  by  rock  ganlen  steps,  192 :  in 
the  gulden,  111  ;  muter  a  north  trail , 
033 ;  winter  treatment  of,  501 
in  rusks,  443 
in  forecourt  gardens,  321 

in  porous  jnrx,  20 

in  the  rock  garden.  102 

Maiden-hair,  17,  407  ;  failing,  103 

o/i  a  trail,  111 

on  cork,  321 

on  tree-stems.  135 

} Hitting,  loosely,  589 

sunlight  for,  504 

too  |iole  in  colour,  331 

tree,  d,i  ing.  Hit  ;  in  the  opun  air,  43-1 

it, oler  an  old  wall,  111 

under  gloss,  .17,  172 

unhealthy,  14 

Fernery,  a,  in  UiccsCcrshire,  4(1 

the  outdoor,  033 

Festoons  for  Korea  and  creepers,  con¬ 
structing,  488 

Ficus  re|H-ns  failing,  101 ;  on  0|h-ii  walls, 
Kill 

Field  with  Straw  berries,  planting,  079 
f  t v  Inidi  in  toirn  italic,  Loiulon,  J tilt/, 
WOO,  339 
Xebian,  670 
the,  ns  a  town  tree,  339 
Violrlle  Sepnr,  675 
White  I  eel,  in,  574 
Figs,  "4 

and  (lra|>es.  202 
III  | sits,  674,  (K>S 
late  crop  of,  381 
notes  on,  139 

outdoors,  lew,  329,  379,  40.7,  407,  441, 
028 

parking,  202 
pot,  unsatisfactory,  028 
protecting,  037 
Fig-tree  ill  Scotland,  347 
not  fruiting,  303 
seeds,  raising,  #13 
unfruitful,  617 

Fig-trees  cn  walls,  protecting,  024 
FillH-rts,  24,  488 
Finches,  Zebra,  breeding,  IS 
Fir,  California  lint  Silrer,  6 
Silver,  4  ;  rub-a  I /tine,  cones  oj,  4 
Spruce,  inscets  on,  233 
the  Scotch,  ns  a  background  to  an  old 
manor  hotter,  143 
Firs,  saving  seeds  of,  .101 
the  eflcct  of  old  Scotch,  143 
Fire-heap,  about  the,  375 

Flag.  I  be  Siberian,  282 

Flame-flower,  the,  314,  062  ;  in  Ayrshire, 

361 

Flies  and  fruit,  275 
Flower,  n  good  hlue,  270 
tied,  Yew-tree  in,  7 

tails,  avenue,  show)  plants  for,  8t  ; 
tilling,  44 

border  atjainet  hotter,  43;  againet  ter¬ 
raced  trail,  49 ;  artistic  arrangement 
of  ttie,  480 ;  making  a,  074  ;  plant¬ 
ing  a,  202  ;  portion  o/  n,  at  b'ordc 
Albeit,  44  ;  scheme  of  colour  for,  92 
liordcrB,  mulching,  440 
boxes,  tar  for,  052 

garden,  the,  in  summer,  080 ;  tubs  in 
the,  34 
show  s,  20 

blowers,  a  good  way  of  kce|ring  cut,  40 
aiut  Verne,  bonier  of,  651 
and  fruit  lor  a  suburban  garden,  401 
arrangement  of  out,  175,  472,  581,  007, 
058 

cut,  for  May,  June  and  July,  524 
dried,  505 

drying,  302  Digitized  by 

for  bank,  529 


Flowers  (or  hi  xes,  2S9 
for  conservatory,  110 
for  north  I  wilder,  114 
for  nuiuliangle,  ISO 

hard.',  for  cutting,  283;  for  ganlen 
decoration,  575 
market,  81 

of  the  liolomites,  some,  000 
old-fashioned,  401 
planting  hardy,  245 
seasonable,  for  home  decoration,  23 
some  hardy  white,  #35 
suitable  for  lied,  30 
white,  outdoor  in  April,  134 
wild,  a  bonier  of,  188 ;  ami  Clrasses, 
arrangements  of,  307 
winter,  of  the  open  air,  7 
Foam-flower,  the,  503 
thr,  ae  tin  edging,  33.1 
Fol’oge,  autumn.  525 
coloured,  in  autumn,  .145 
Forget-me-not,  alpine,  233 
the  New  Zealand,  140,  21.7 
Forsythia  viridissinin  buds  destroyed  by 
birds,  118 
Forsythias,  131 
Fourcrova  cubensis,  619 
Fowl  manure,  value  of,  87 
Fowls  for  profit,  394,  475 
manure,  .14.1 

the  best,  for  a  small  run,  39 
trespassing,  03 
Fragrance  In  the  ganlen,  070 
Frame  for  Ciictnniiers,  #1 
heated,  Cucuinliers  for,  88 
healing,  from  greenhouse,  242 
hive,  putting  swarm  into,  125 
Vegetable  Marrow  s  in  a,  40 
Frames,  Violets  in,  30 
Francos  appcndiculata,  284 
Frnxiniis  umcricaiia,  213 
Vreeeia  ref  met  a  tilhn,  21,  79 
Krcesias,  79,  99,  198,  50.7 
not  flowering,  518,  017 
treatment  of.  303,  304 
Fritillaria  pluriflorn,  07 
Fritillnriax,  lir.l 
Fruit  and  birds,  425 
and  iHiultrv,  187 
and  the  middleman,  291 
bottled,  441 
buds,  birds  eating,  88 
colour  in,  573 
culture  iinprofltable,  454 
flavour  in,  263 

from  the  orchard  to  the  home,  30 1 
ganlen,  market,  profits  of,  52  ;  renova¬ 
ting,  407 

houses,  cleaning,  587  ;  ventilating,  128 
noles,  hardy,  HU 
orclmnl,  planting  a,  0.13 
preservation  of,  .740 
pro*)H.-cM,  196 
protecting,  103 

room,  the.  .150;  making  a,  117 
storing,  379 
thinning,  441 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  mulching,  247 
for  a  Kent  ganlen,  438 
good,  on  north  walls,  425 
Fruit-tree  ttrehee,  50 
grafts,  protecting,  140 
Fruit-trees  and  hints,  #0 
ami  tomtits,  164 
and  vermin,  2 
dressing,  612 
etc.,  removing,  223 
for  siiiuU  gardens,  558 
for  walls,  .103 
for  wood  fence,  570 
grafting,  50 
growing  in  pots,  478 
helps  to,  542 

in  heavy  soils,  planting,  587 
in  pots,  492 
insects  on,  24 
in  the  flower  ganlen,  477 
lime  wash  tor,  687 
manuring,  345,  uoO 
Moos  on,  .170 
moving,  300 

mulching,  180 
newly  planted,  138 
not  bearing.  441,  450, 51«,  079 
on  fence,  254 
on  house,  planting,  187 
overgrown,  502 
planting,  101,  370,  541 
protecting,  003 

pruning,  74,  .141;  aud  training,  549; 

standard,  120  ;  young.  041 
recently -planted,  :tuo 
re-grafting,  063,  081 
removing,  691 
root-pruning,  331,  478,  541 
seedling,  590 
stunted,  194 
suckers  on,  224,  4.75 
summer  pruning  of,  116,  178,  194,  329 
transplanting,  516  . 
wall,  139 

watering,  120,  407 
young,  380 
Fuchsia,  395 

fulgens  not  flowering,  564 
splendcns,  171 
standard,  221 
Fuchsias,  390 

and  Pelargoniums,  propagating,  374 
failing,  221,  293 
for  cuttings,  starting,  10 
e-f->  for  p'  rum  ids, -IS  Hi 

ft  .  ..  r  ..,0 


I  Fuchsias,  treatment  of  young,  52 
wintering,  357,  580 
Fungus  in  wood,  480 
name  of,  215 

on  Chrysanthemum-loaves,  327 
on  Gooseberry-leaves,  150 
Orange,  on  Rose-leaves,  3.14 
Fungi  on  lawns,  380 ;  destroying,  456 
Funk  la  Hicholdi,  388.  416  ;  not  flowering, 
407 

Fllllkiax,  533 


G 

r  AILLARDIAS,  414 

s-*  propagating,  374 
tiatamhne  Caeeaba,  060 
HI  trail,  (160 
Galley -worm,  the,  513 
Galls  on  Mine-tree,  27.7 
lialtonia  candirane,  269,  402 
Ganlen,  u  blue,  230,  278,  209,  298,  308,  337 
u  Devon,  2ixi 

a  London,  202 
an  Armagh,  notes  from,  #7 
an  Knglisn,  in  Malta,  198 
an  Eeeex,  with  hunter  of  Tea  aiut 
Monthly  Itoeee  in  I  he  forrg  roll  ml ,  376, 
377 

an  inn,  95 

an  old,  renovating,  269 
a,  of  native  plants,  94 
u,  on  a  bill  in  Surrey,  107 
a  roof,  401 

a  seaside,  in  Scotland,  214 
a  spring  wild  bulb,  622 
at  Torquay,  shrubs  for,  185 
a  wall,  38# 

a  water,  in  Loudon,  41 
a  Wiltshire,  93 
a  window,  8 

cropping  a,  182;  a  now,  204,  510 
entering  on  a  new,  52 
flowers  for  shudv  I .oudou,  280 
frame,  00.7  ;  seeds  for,  43 
fruit-trees  for  small,  658 
handlights,  10 

insects  in,  #21 
Kent,  fruits  lor  a,  438 
laying  out,  091 
liming  a,  633 
making  a,  108,  158 
making,  from  |msturc,  314 
manuring,  289 
mj ,  0 

my  new,  156 

nitrate  of  soda  for,  52 

notes  from  an  Armagh,  409,  986 

noles  from  an  Irish,  281 

notice  to  quit,  #3 

over-manuring,  427 

planting  a,  206 

rabbits  iii  the,  190 

refuse  ns  manure,  056 ;  as  idol 1 1  fowl, 
682 

renovating  an  old,  277 
riverside,  planting  u,  336 
rock,  a  )ieep  into  n  north  Lancashire, 
244 

small  vegetable  seeds  for,  49 
stocking  an  Italian,  146 
the  children's,  157 
the  first,  that  I  mode,  37.1 
the  goisl  influence  of  a,  244 
the  wild,  70 
wall,  planting,  463 
wild  shrulis  for,  572 
work,  12,  24,  38.  61,  02.  75,  80,  00,  104, 
124,  137,  140,  106,  180,  184,  190,  210, 
23.7,  260,  261,  274  ,  288,  302,  310,  329, 
336,  343.  356.  368,  378.  391,  406,  421, 
436,  447,  4.12.  471,  480,  490,  614  ,  528, 
643,  548,  560,  .183,  597,  009,  627,  #38, 
OKI,  003,  070,  088 

Ganlens,  cottage,  ut  Stratton,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  239 
forecourt,  400 
manuring,  275 
the  design  of,  18 
town,  some  notes  on,  00 
!  Gardener's  house,  a,  240 
Ganlenias,  growing,  135 
unhealthy,  194 
Ganlcning,  bnck-yanl,  87 
for  profit,  696 

in  relation  to  bee-keeping,  156 
r.  collecting,  107 

Gnrrva  elliptica,  6, 118, 173  ;  male  catkine 
ilf,  048 

j  Gas  lime  anil  wireworms,  510 
stove,  heating.  472 
(iaullhrria  Shallnn,  082 
Gaxania  eplendens,  407 
I  Geese  for  market,  rearing,  515 
I  Gems,  three  alpine,  71 
i  Genet yllis  lulipifera,  20# 

1  Genista,  51.7 
I  cinema,  241 

|  pnscox,  320 

I  Genistas,  114 

after  blooming,  221 

cutting  hack,  114 
I  Gciitiiiua  ncniilis,  81 
Gcntianclla,  the,  81 
Geranium  cuttings  dying,  138 
Geraniums,  14 
diseased,  027 
for  vases,  191,  271 
in  winter,  010 

tS&tAiK  Original  from 


Geraniums,  wintering,  450 
Zonal,  striking,  without  a  greenhouse 
or  frame,  45 
Oerhcra  Jamvsoni,  134 
lieenera  ainahitie,  #31 

Oesneras,  100,  (til 

Ueum  atro-sanguiiieum  fl.-pl.,  1.72 
lleldreichi,  158 
Ghost  moth,  the,  538 
Gladiolus,  380 

bulbs,  keeping,  .177 
Colvillei  The  Bride,  forcing,  678 
failing,  357 
The  Bride,  281 

Gladioli  for  exhibition,  planting,  52 
lifting.  672 
planting,  42 
side  shoots  from,  422 
Gladwin,  the,  71 

Glass  bottles,  screw-necked,  tor  'Kittling 
fruit,  328 

Glasshouses,  cleaning,  037 
our,  518 

Globe  Artichokes,  99 
flowers,  188 

Gloxinia,  a  needling,  617 
seedlings,  treatment  of,  52 
Gloxinias,  303,  619 
from  seed,  22.  494  ,  017 
not  blooming,  423 
potting,  138 
ripening,  390 
Goat  moth,  tlie,  419 
Golden  Drop,  the,  201 
Uoldfliicb  feeding  on  Inga,  599 
■mile,  125 
the,  584 
Gold-flsh,  125 
management  of,  462 
Good  King  Henry,  370 
Gooseberry  bushes,  Lichen  covered,  003  ; 
pruning  old,  203 ;  red  spot*  on,  232  ; 
tan  among,  513 

caterpillars,  182,  180,  217,  224,  488,  602. 
624 

('luster  Cup  fungus,  233 
Greengage,  #42 
leaves,  fungus  on,  159 
Rough  Yellow,  254 
Gooscls-mcs,  210 

mid  Red  Currants,  summer  pruning. 
2(12 

caterpillars  on,  00 
green  dessert,  042 
mouldy,  327 
on  espaliers,  103 
on  north  walls,  454 
propagating,  641 
protecting,  623 
pruning,  (137 
two  good  late,  465 
OooselH-rry-lree,  chrysalis  on.  240 
Goosclierry-trees,  canker  on,  178 
Gorse  hedge,  630 
Grafting,  1 

Grave,  a  gooil  lale,  177 
lllaek  Alicante,  177 
hunches  running  to  tendrils,  74 
Foster's  Seedling,  177 
Uros  Guillaume,  253 
lli/aeinthe,  71 

Vine  tangled,  50;  treatment  ol_ 42C- 
Grapes,  a  fine  crop  of,  196 
and  Apples  falling,  331 
bottling,  491 
colouring,  170 
diseased,  368 

early,  128 

failing,  140,  247,  317,  300 
keeping,  656 ;  late,  440 
Muscat,  setting,  130 
outdoor,  492 
scalding  in,  194,  237,  316 
shanking  in,  280,  315, 383 
spotted,  358 
thinning,  128 
winter,  600 

Grass  banks,  sloping,  317 
basic-slag  on,  487 

field,  from,  to  flower  garden  in  2J  years. 

:w# 

flower-bed  on,  510 

land,  converting,  into  market  garden 
ground,  402 
orchards,  28 

Grave,  dwarf  plants  for,  40 
gaiilen,  planting  a,  678 
Greenery  for  nosegays,  69 
Grecn-flv  on  Plum-tree,  265 
Greenhouse,  a,  in  May,  006 
a  lady's,  147 
and  conservatory,  401 
anil  drip,  072 

a  shaded,  damp,  and  what  may  he  done 
with  it,  459 
border,  planting  a,  114 
building  a,  14.  620 
climber  for,  487 

colil,  flue-leaved  plants  for,  100  ;  plants 
for.  072 

constructing,  520 

cool,  climber  for,  52 

cropping  a,  530 

creeling,  07 

for  climbing  Roses,  162 

heating,  135,  152,  219,  289,  370,  635. 

54.1,  012,  052 
in  shade, 520 
lean-to,  250 
painting,  370 

plants  for,  20,  97,  162,  289;  for  sunny, 
cold,  122 ;  pruning,  429 
roof,  the,  491 
120 

s  for,  457 
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Oitwliouse.  experiences  ol  a  small, 
ttijinij  in,  TS 

imitated.  plants  for  a,  303 
low  of,  88 
induing  a,  OOC 

sinter -flowering  plants  for.  45 
•inter  nower*.  21 

Greenhouses,  are  they  rateable?  125 
cleaning  ami  ^minting,  673 
jay  in  the  spring,  535 
Green*  and  aphides,  697 
•  inter,  planting,  183 
Grevillea  rnbusta,  101 
Ground,  swampy,  planting,  194 
Grouping  in  the  garden,  effective,  245 
Groups,  plants  for  edging,  159 
Grub  in  kitchen  garden,  14s 
Grubs  among  Peas,  203 
and  Kerns,  48 
eating  plants,  72 
in  Cauliflow  er,  239 
in  garden,  233 

in  soil.  122,  148.  174,  233,  314 
in  standard  Briers,  122 
in  Slrawberry-bed,  354 
on  Weeping  Ash,  49 
Guano  lor  Parsnips,  28 
Guanos,  152 
Guelder  Hoses,  the,  162 
Gum-tree  seed,  raising,  64 
Guuuera  manicata,  20 
Gy  |SO]ihila  cvrastioides,  259 
elrgans,  ill 
panic  ulata,  298,  370,  6ei 


H 

U  M  KANTHGS  piibescene,  220 
*1  Hailstorm  in  July,  348 
II a >f Wit,  the  Carpathian,  260 
the  tit  rent  it  tear/,  34 
the  Tufted,  268 

Haicbelte  and  Delphiniums,  group  of  tall, 

245 

Hair  worms,  255 
llalesia  tetrapUwa,  320 
Hastings,  a  note  from,  350 
Hawthorn  dying,  241 
Haiti  catkins,  648 
Heaths,  tall,  hardy,  450 
the  hardv,  in  Ireland,  106 
Healing  failure,  484 
Hedge,  a  lavender,  130 
a  tbin,  126 
forming  a,  102 

I  Wanting,  SOU  ;  a  Sweet  Brier,  216 
quick  set,  001 

Hraychiuiu  cnronariuin,  368,  589 
Hriiantbemuni  formosimi,  428 
halintifoliuni,  428 
pofifoliuiii,  42s 
umMlaluui,  428 
tvlgare,  428 
lleliantheuiuins,  428 

Hclianthus  decaiietalus  and  dry  weather, 
415 

Heliotroi'e  in  cool  greenhouse,  545 
in  greenhouse,  56 
scentless,  529 
the  irlnlrt,  7 

Heliotropes  as  standards.  622 
for  cutting,  333 
Hellebores  as  cut  flowers,  632 
Hellrborus  abechasicus,  502 
antiquonini,  562 
colvhicus,  562 
gut  talus,  562 
niger  altifoliui,  6 ‘.9 
Oriental!*,  562 
// emeroeallil,  70 
flai  a,  232 

II nap,  the  A/riean,  689 
Hens,  feeding  laying,  071 
Hepatic*.  08 
Hepaticas,  moving,  414 
Herbs,  garden,  572 
Heucbera  sanguines,  64,  599 
Hive,  frame,  populating,  87 
inmates  of  the,  273 
product*  of  the,  63 
the  combination,  090 
Hires  to  the  moors,  taking,  330 
Holly  for  hedge,  118 
from  berries,  raising,  64 
propagating  the  yellow-berried,  C28 
the.  SOS 

the  Weeping,  637 

Weeping,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
593 

Hollies  from  s.ed,  raising,  657 
two  fine,  213 

Hollyhock  disease,  the,  81,  362,  414 
fungus,  392 
leaves,  unhealthy,  2S7 
II Oil l  bocks,  394  ,  432 
dLcased.  434 
failing,  217 
Home  acre,  the,  188 
Uonierias,  «91 
Honesty.  White,  146 
Honey ,  clarifying,  394 
Honey  suckle,  the  scarlet  Trumpet,  345 
Honey  suckles,  winter-flowering,  649 
Ho|  s  from  seed,  691 
spent,  as  manure,  476 
Hot -bed,  making  up.  545 
Home  and  garden,  a  Hampshire,  10 
cold  plants  for,  483 
cool,  678 

by 


House  front,  climliers  on,  438 
heating  a,  665 

Hoya  bella  in  a  greenhouse,  303 
carnosa,  52 ;  c.  and  H.  bella,  97 
Hyacinth  bulbs  after  flowering.  101 
Hyacinths,  395 
after  blooming,  114 
after  forcing,  120 
and  Tulips  after  flowering,  114 
early,  349 

growing  in  water,  417 
Roman,  failing,  568 
simple  deeiee  for  staking,  580 
with  two  flower-spikes,  78 
Hyacinthus  eaudicans,  675 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  33  ;  in  pots,  417 
Mariesi.  201 

Hydrangeas,  160,  236,  293 
blue,  284 

!roup  of,  edged  with  Feme,  159 
n  pot*,  256 
not  blooming,  526 


I 

TUCX  Hodginsi,  428 
*  Iin*ntopliylluin,  110 
Improvements,  small,  033 
Incubation,  artificial.  571 
Indian  Bean-trees,  300 
India-rubber-plant,  repotting,  407 
Inn  garden,  an,  at  fly  mod,  Gloucester, 

05 

Insecticide,  a  good,  24,  48 
Insecticides,  254 
Insect  in  the  garden,  240 
Insects  in  garden,  434,  625 
in  manure-water,  360 
in  water,  174 
on  fruit-trees,  24 
on  Pear-trees,  138 
Ipoma*  Horsfallim,  647 
frit  erietata,  68 

English,  387;  and  Tritomas  in  Grass, 

215  ;  Mont  Blanc,  387  ;  raising,  610 
ftoirers  in  a  basket,  472 

/ cetidissima ,  71 
gtrmanica  group,  190 
iCmmpferi,  raising,  363 
reticulata  major,  8,  44 
seed,  344 

sihirica,  282  ;  group,  101 

Spanish,  and  fxias,  475 

stytosa,  58,  215,  557,  563;  at  Warleg, 

216  ;  not  flowering,  500 
taller  group,  189 
tectorum,  58 

the  Algerian,  al  U'arleg,  215,  503 
time,  i89 
Irises,  021 
diseased,  236 
English  and  German,  190 
Spanish  and  English,  330,  577 
Island,  how  to  treat  an,  109,  191 
Ivy  as  a  pot  plant,  549  _ 
for  lioarded  fence,  557 
the  bronsed,  649 
tree  form  of  the  common,  657 
Ivies,  582 
bushy,  640 
for  north  wall,  92 
Ixodes  erlnaceus,  240 
Ixoras  unhealthy,  642 


J 

JACKDAW,  death  of.  544 
«J  Jars,  porous,  Kerns  in,  2d 
Jasmine,  pruning  the  yellow,  479 
the  Indian  yellow,  92 
the  Horeton  Boy,  605 
the  shrubby,  92 
the  white,  92 

the  winter,  round  a  window,  91 
white,  not  flowering,  308,  561 
Jasmines,  the  hardy,  91,  92 
Jasminmn  frutieane,  92 
grandiflonim,  118,  126 
hum  He,  29,  213 

uudiflorum,  92.  561,  605;  pruning,  88; 

round  a  window,  91  ;  epray  of,  92 
officinale,  92 ;  fruiting,  649 
Jonquils,  120 
Judas-tree,  tlie,  185 

Juniper,  the  Japanese,  as  grown  in 
Japan  in  a  metal  rase,  117 
the  Plum-fruited,  100 
Juniperus,  100 

chinensb.  106 

I  communis,  106 
j  drttpacca,  100 
excelsa,  100 

pheenieea  100 
recurva,  106, 107 
rigid*,  100 
Sabina,  106 
thurifera,  106 
virginiana,  100 
Justicia  camca,  370,  657 
epeciosa,  673 


K 

mea,  173 
ing,  139 


Kerria  ja|ionica  and  K.  variegata,  213  ;  j. 
plena,  213 
the  single,  144 

Kitchen  garden,  grub  in,  148  ;  the,  252 
gardens,  cropping  small,  559 
Kniphofia  caulcseens,  351 
Nelsoni,  403 
Tucki,  325 
KniphoBas,  020 
Kohl  Rabi,  85  ;  cooking,  393 


J  ABDKNCH  seed,  sowing,  653 
b  the  New  Zealand,  162,  545 
unhealthy,  612 

Lachcnalia,  the,  as  a  basket-plant,  55 
Iachenalias,  404 
growing,  55 
Lrolia  Dayana,  662 
purpurata,  55 

land  for  profit,  cropping,  451 
Lantanas  in  the  flower  ganlen,  415 
Iapageria  alba  in  cool-house,  535 ;  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  cool-house,  535 
failing,  344 
soil  for,  450 
Lapagerias,  417 
Larch  aphis,  the,  327 
disease,  the,  549 
Losiandra  macrantha,  488 
Lastrea  oreopteris,  17 
Imthyrus  latlfollus  albits,  3S8 
Laurel  hedge,  old,  88 
laurels,  planting  bank  with,  613 
unhealthy,  181 
laurustinus,  107 

Lavatcrn  trimestris,  442  ;  flowers  of,  in  a 
rase,  442 
Lavender,  851 
failing  to  bloom,  599 
hedge,  a,  120 
increasing,  479 
water,  making,  315 

Law — 

Action  in  county  court,  powers  of  the 
registrar,  062 

Allotment  lands,  notice  to  quit,  686 
Allotments,  obtaining,  13 
Apprentice's  indentures,  an,  39 
Arrears  of  rent,  liability  for,  24 
Bees,  property  in  awarm  of,  220 
BUI,  what  Is  a?  26 
Building  offence,  87 

Estion,  a,  obstruction  to  light,  301 
,  breach  of  contract  for  sale  and 
delivery  of,  100 

Cat,  killing,  liability  of  person,  220 
Claim  by  nurseryman  and  market 
gardener  for  compensation,  090 
Coachman  and  gardener,  duties  of, 
678 

Cock -crowing,  nuisance  from,  330 
Compensation  for  loss  of  business,  615 
Contract,  terms  of,  611 
Cottage,  tenancy  agreement  for,  273 
use  of,  in  return  for  loon,  644 
Debt,  recovery  of,  owing  by  intestate, 
100 

Debts  and  funeral  expenses,  liability  of 
a  son  for,  678 

Delay  in  forwarding  goods  purchased 
through  advertisement,  260,  287 
Ditch,  a  neighbour's,  615 
Drainage  question,  a,  164 
Family  troubles,  611 
Farmers  and  the  Workmens' Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  598 
Fence,  boundary,  557 
Fencing  quostlon,  the,  422 
Flowers  delayed  in  transit  by  railway, 
357 

selling  on  a  highway,  205 
Footway,  a  private,  39 
under  puhlir  footpath,  422 
Fruit-trees  and  Roses,  removal  of, 
from  private  garden,  677 
etc.,  planted  by  agricultural  tenant, 
475 

Gardener,  treatment  of,  393 
Gardener’s  claim  to  flowers,  a,  181,  205 
comiiensation,  557 
grievance  and  notice,  027 
Illness  and  wages,  677 
notice,  a,  87,  380 
removal,  expenses  of,  205 
wages,  567 

Garden  tenancy,  220 ;  notice  to  deter¬ 
mine,  677 

Greenhouse  erected  by  tenant,  436 
faulty,  construction  of,  677 
purchase  of  a,  151 
repair  of,  462 

Greenhouses  erected  by  tenant,  com¬ 
pensation  for,  220 
Groom-gardener's  notice,  422 
Gun  licence,  100 

Hedge,  a  neighbour's,  overhanging,  698 
trimmings,  removal  of,  from  '  high¬ 
way,  550 

Highway,  selling  flowers  on  a,  205 
Holding,  notice  to  quit,  287 
House,  semi-detached,  598 
Income  tax,  090 


Law- 

Lease,  termination  of,  for  term  of  years, 
501 

Licence,  male  servant's,  125,  164,  205, 
011,652 

rovoi-ntion  of,  402 

Light,  eiclusion  of,  from  garden  by 
neighbour's  building,  422 
the  right  to,  100,  164 
Loan,  652 

Market  garden,  notice  to  quit,  26,  501. 
611 

Master  and  apprentice,  fine  for  absence, 
442 

Month's  notice,  a  calendar,  205 
Mortgage,  39 
Mortgaged  property,  125 
Mortgagor,  liability  of,  857 
Notice  to  determine  weekly  tenancy,  87 
to  quit,  87,  151,  301,  653,  627 
unsigned,  to  quit,  100 
Partnership  question,  a,  585 
Payment,  recovering,  for  plants  sup¬ 
plied,  516 

Perversity,  a  piece  of,  544 
Plants,  a  neighbour's  climbing,  557 
flowering,  right  to  remove,  369 
purchasing,  through  advertisement, 
100 

sold,  recovery  of  price  of,  287 
Poor  rates,  685 
Poultry  trespassing,  393,  652 
Probate,  064 

Property,  conveyance  of,  652 
Rabbits,  shooting,  462 
Rent,  arrears  of,  liability  for,  26 
liability  for,  further  consequences. 

Right  to  remove  edging  tiles,  357 
Roots  of  trees  penetrating  the  land  of 
another  owin',  125 
Scotland,  an  under-tenancy  In,  100 
Servant,  male,  licences  for,  205 
Servant's  notice— sickness,  627 
removal  expenses,  (190 
title  to  clothes,  249 

Service,  notice  to  determine,  1S1 
Sewer,  laying,  through  allotments,  HR 
Shareholders,  register  of,  14 
Slaughter-house,  nuisance  from,  280 
Son,  liability  of,  for  his  mother's  debt* 
677 

Sub-letting  and  valuation,  questions  a* 
to,  487 

Support,  right  of,  100 
Telephone  company,  trespass  by,  42i 
Tenancy,  a  case  of  disputed,  181 
an  indefinite  notice  to  determine,  Oil 
yearly,  notice  to  determine,  151 
Tenancies,  monthly,  not  within  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act,  515 

Tenant,  private,  may  not  remove 
things  planted  in  garden,  611 
quitting  before  expiration  of  tenancy, 
611 

Tenant's  right  to  remove  fruit-trees 
601 

Time  to  give  notice  to  determine  ten¬ 
ancy,  287 

Tree,  injury  to,  436 
Trespass  by  telephone  company,  422 
Vegetables,  hawking.  627 
Wages,  a  servant’s,  677 
during  sickness,  payment  of,  571 
Wales,  market  garden  holding  in, 
agreement  for  letting,  544 
Water  drain,  surface,  639 
right  to,  422 

Wilf,  executors  must  prove,  677 
form  of  a,  475 
probate  of,  220,  287 

Workman's  claim  for  comiiensation,  487 
Workmen's  Comiiensation  Act  (19001 
309,  011 

Lawn,  380 
ants  in,  272 
draining,  665 
dressing,  394,  422 
fairy  rings  in,  218,  450 
fungus  in,  640 
hollow  places  in,  344 
Improving  a,  470 
management  of,  388 
Moss  on,  134,  437,  470,  533,  545,  572 
patchy,  88,  262 

plants  and  shrubs  for,  461 
renovating  a,  317 

sand, 8 

seeding  a,  423 
tennis  court,  377 
top-dressing,  487 
unsatisfactory,  524 
weed,  357 

weeds,  destroying,  403 
weedy,  237,  437 
worms  in,  190 
lawns,  mice  in,  26,  52 
Leadwort,  rosy-flowered,  536 
the  Cape,  500 
Leaf  soil,  146,  612 
Iwathcr  jtoicer,  the,  504 
Leaves  as  protection,  635 
decayed,  value  of,  64 
skeleton,  221 
Ledbury,  a  cottage  in,  80 
Leeks  diseased,  234 
growing  for  exhibition,  615 
in  June,  183 
main  crop,  234 


Ivy  growing  on  wall,  436 
Kitchen  ganlen,  notice  to  quit,  639 
Isold,  deficiency  in  area  of,  436 
obtaining  possession  of,  63,  •  i  cr  I  Leghorns,  white,  13 
landlord  and  tenant,  bwftnlij  Idf  tWnU  Leicestershire,  a  fernery  in,  46 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Zeonotis  Leonurus,  018 
Lcptospermum  scopariuin,  162 
Lettuee,  371 

early  spring,  without  a  frame,  630 
Hardy  Hammersmith,  103 
In  hot,  dry  •uinmcr,  239 
in  hot  weather,  208 
Pari s  While  Coe,  407 
whit*  Chavlgny,  438 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  for  winter,  208 
Coe,  208 

for  winter  and  spring,  348 
summer,  235 
winter,  104 

Leucolum  carpathioum,  71 
Lewiafa  redivua,  260 
Leycesteria  formosa,  118 
Libonia  floribumla,  101,  236,  045 
Lilac  and  Syringa,  striking,  280 
forced,  after  flowering;,  06 
forcing,  496 ;  into  bloom,  617 
Mme.  Lcgraye,  143 
•hoot,  deposit  on,  287 
trees,  cutting  back,  411 
white,  for  forcing,  123 
Lilacs,  226,  488 

Lilium  aural  ton,  54,  325,  414, 040 ;  a  fine, 
410, 400 ;  a  monstrous,  54  ;  failing,  40, 
221,  857  ;  in  pots,  62  ;  planting,  232 ; 
potting,  652 ;  rotting  in  Cocoa-Abre- 
rtfuiie,  20 

bulbs  after  flowering,  490 
candidum,  400,  027  ;  diseased,  250;  in 
herbaceous  border,  021 
rhalcedonicum  failing,  57 
giganteum,  608 ;  from  seed,  raising,  652 
Hansoni,  270 

Uarrisi,  97,  221 ;  and  L.  spcciosum, 
forcing,  639 
Knotxeri,  414 

longlflorum,  growing,  617 ;  l.  Uarrisi, 
267  ;  I.  Takcsima,  501 
odonim,  199 

speciosum,  301  ;  growing,  689 ;  s.  Mel¬ 
pomene,  380,  402 ;  s.  rubrum  eruen- 
tuni,  414  ;  a  rubrum  in  pots,  40 
Thunbergianum  Orange  Queen,  209 
Diliums,  forcing  into  bloom,  027 
watering,  126 
Lilt),  a  Day,  70 
a  fine  golden-raycd,  429 
Anim,  not  opening,  100 
deformed,  062 
Madonna,  330 

of  the  Valiev,  202,  579 ;  lied,  re-making 
a,  67  ;  double.  638  ;  failing,  190;  forc¬ 
ing,  610,  612  ;  for  market,  472  ;  under 
trees,  170 

Sacred,  failing,  078 
the  African,  145 
the  Bermuda,  267 

the  blue  AJrican,  230,  407  ;  in  tubs,  410 
the  Guernsey,  242 
the  Madonna,  027 
the  Scarborough,  636 
the  St.  Bernard's,  114 
the  while  African,  146 
the  while  Wood,  109 
ifAits,  in  border,  621 
yellow  Arum,  242 
Lilies  after  forcing,  471 
and  Crinunu  underneath  an  old  wall, 
445 

and  Torch  lilies,  a  border  of  hardy, 
819 

failing,  282 
management  of,  374 
planting,  601 

Lime  for  Chrysanthemums,  352 
rubbish  for  fruit-trees,  488 
tree,  galls  on,  266 
trees,  cutting  down,  488 
wash  for  fruit-trees,  037 
water  for  slugs,  114 
Liming  after  manure,  85 
Liquidamliar  stvraciflua,  530 
the,  530 

liquid-manure,  138 
for  Apple-trees,  117 

Liriodeiulron  tulipifentm,  flower  and 
foliage  of,  204 
Liriope  gramlnifolia,  615 
Liver  disease  in  poultry,  287 
Lolielia  cardinalis,  109 ;  at  home,  90 
Firefly,  145 

fulgens.  Queen  Victoria,  from  seed,  444 
Queen  Victoria,  351 
Loch  K inborn,  Hone,  S.B.,  386 
Ilonicera  gempenirens,  346 
Gove  birds,  309 
Luculiagratissima,  303,  009 
Lupine,  the  tree,  35 
Lupinus  polyphy Hus  albus,  100 
Lyeaste  Skinneri,  265 
LychniB  Walkeri,  325 
Lydum  europamm,  102 


M 


MACKAYA  bella,  007 ;  Hot  ten  of,  in  a 
vane,  607 

Madagascar  Lov  e  Birds,  63 
“  Magazine,  the  Botanical,”  211 
Maggot  in  Peaches,  106 
in  Pears,  217 
the  Onion,  278 

If agnolia  at  Warley  Place,  Essex,  264 
connnicua  at  Barringtons,  Rayleigh, 
20i  ;  al  (irange-iicer-Sandn,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  206 

fli  urn  in  a  l* ml,  069  ;  in  a  vase,  609 
not  r 


irrn  in  a  hotel,  069  ;  in  a  vase,  609  /f~>oonicum  for  nalurali 
flowering,  138  Digitized  by  [g 


Magnolia  on  house,  438 
Soulanjeana  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  265 

ntellala,  group  if,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  582 

Magnolias  ns  cut  flowers,  113 
in  cool  districts,  204 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  501 
Maize,  cooking,  015,  040 
growiiui,  in  a  Kent  garden,  527 
or  Indian  Com,  627 
Malt-dust  manure,  502 
Malva  moschataaiba,  270 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  017 
Manetti  stocks  budded  last  summer, 
557 

Mango,  the,  315 

Manure,  artificial,  for  Potatoes,  28 
chemical,  20 
for  Onions,  88 
for  Potatoes,  artificial,  079 
for  pot  plants,  114 
for  sand,  481 
water  for  bulbs,  599 
Manures,  artificial,  138 
for  crops,  49 

Manuring  with  basic-slog,  230 
"  Many  Happy  Returns, '  170 
Maple,  a  Jaixmenr,  growing  in  a  Japan¬ 
ese  pot,  118 
propagating  the,  545 
Maples  for  effect,  460 
Japanese,  10 
Marguerite,  the  blue,  21 
Marguerites,  394 

Market  gardener’s  difficulties,  a,  03 
flowers,  81 
Peas,  079 

Marrow,  a  large,  461 
Marrows  and  Tomatoes,  262 
Custard,  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  62 
failing,  240,  348 
in  frames,  234 
Mary,  Blue-eyed,  200 
Meadow  ltue,  507 

Mealy-bug  and  scale  on  Stephanotis,  10 
in  vinery,  206,  347 
Medicago  mnculata,  027 
Medick,  the  Spotted,  027 
Medlar  leaves  diseased,  276 
Medlars,  preserving,  438 
Mcgasca  ligulata  in  pots,  136 
Megaseas,  636 
Melon  notes,  291 
plants,  insect  infested,  305 
scarlet  flesh,  62 
Melons  crocking,  177 
decayed,  383 
failing,  237 
frame,  209 

fruiting,  in  frame,  203 
in  pots  falling,  360 
lata,  170 

plunged  in  pots,  126 
pot  culture  ol,  223 
raising  and  fruiting  of,  00 
soil  for,  128 
water,  29 

Mentmore  ugliness,  69 
Menziesia  empetriformis,  107 
Mice  in  a  lawn,  20 
in  lawns,  62 
Mignonette,  242 
among  Rosea,  440,  409 
for  spring  blooming,  320 
tree,  171 

Mildew  on  Apple-tree  leaves,  200 
on  Plums,  406 
on  Vines,  128,  177,  248,  291 
Millipedes,  480 
Mimosa  lulling  to  bloom,  120 
flowering  in  the  open  air,  120,  173 
forcing,  110 
pudica,  495 
Mint,  20,  371 
failing,  272 

Mistletoe  on  Apple-tree  in  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  695 
the,  594 

Mite,  the  Black  Currant.  115 
Mock  Orange  not  flowering,  162 
Oranges,  the,  398 
Moles,  killing,  407 
Montbretia  failing,  302 
Montbretias,  8,  433,  400 
hybrid,  563 
in  pots,  220 
lifting,  414,  409 
not  flowering,  303 
Moss  litter  manure,  612 
on  fruit-trees,  670 
on  lawn,  getting  rid  of,  114 
on  lawns,  134,  437,  470,  545,  572 
Moth,  Hawk-eyed,  404 
name  of,  72 

the  Death’s-head,  354,  419 
the  Pine-bud,  148 
the  small  Ermine,  272 
Moths  in  beehive,  300 
Moulting  senson,  the,  369 
Mouse-trap,  a  simple,  087 
Mulberry,  the,  in  a  London  suburban 

Strata,  187 

rry-trcc,  nroken  limbs  on,  114 
casting  its  fruit,  530 
Mulching  and  watering,  310 
Musa  Banjoo,  282 

Bnsete  in  a  Berkshire  garden,  284  ;  at 
St.  Catherine's  Mouse,  Guildford,  283 
japoniea,  282 
Musas  and  Bananas,  282 
Museari,  71 
azurcuin,  44 

Using,  134 


Mushroom  Ixd,  301 ;  in  vinery,  272  ;  out¬ 
door,  252 

beds,  part  of,  nf  Bromley  Farm,  Kent, 
003 ;  watering,  194 

growing,  20 
house,  the,  348 

Mushrooms  oil  the  year  round,  G03 
early,  305 
gathering,  037 
growing,  127 
in  cellar,  250 
Mussel  scale,  the,  456 
Mustard  and  Cress  in  punnets,  628 
Myosotidlum  nobile,  146,  310 
Myosotis  atitestris,  233 
Myrtles,  growing,  072 


N 


MAKES  wanted,  120,  134 
A”  Namibia  domestics,  241 
narcissus  Albatross,  100 
bloolor,  215 
bulbs,  lifting,  246 
rerun  us,  133 

double  white,  failing,  58,  182,  200 
failing,  237 
Lul worth,  503 

Mme.  de  tlraajf  in  the  Grass  at  Warley 
Place  ,  035 

Pheasant's-cve,  growing  the,  149 

Geticus  failing,  200,  250 
andrus  albus,  158 
White  Wings,  157 
Narcissi  above  ground,  524 
bulbs  after  flowering,  OOi 
covering  beds  of,  20 
the  best  single  and  double,  231 
Nasturtiums,  388 
not  flowering,  209,  298 
Keetarine  Cardinal,  209 
Humboldt,  271 
Spenser,  024 

Nectarines  shrivelling,  381 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  285 
Nerines,  growing,  484 
repotting,  357 

fferium,  a  double  white,  678 
Oleander,  488 
single  white,  579 
Neriums,  679 

Nettles,  clearing  out,  101,  591 
Nicotians  affinls,  sowing,  101 
sylvestris,  510 
Nlcoticide,  420 
Nightingales,  Chinese,  13 
Nine  Bark,  the,  225 
Nitrate  of  potash,  250 
of  soda  for  garden.  62 ;  for  outdoor 
Strawlierries,  178 
Nuts,  Cob,  315 ;  fan-trained,  618 


o 


fkDONTOQLOSSUM  Rossi,  300;  R. 

C  majus,  602 

Oil-stove  for  heating,  519  ;  conservatory, 

152 

heating  by,  530 
Old  Man,  557 
Oleander,  growing  an,  194 
management  of,  374 
Olearia  (lunniana,  73 
Haastl,  345,  390 ;  H.  and  O.  Ounniana, 

73 

Oinphalodes  vema,  200 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  484 
Jonesianum,  553 
tigrinnm,  653 
varicosum  Rogers!,  002 
Onion  Allan's  Reliance,  20S 
Banbury  Prize,  400 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  10 
Brown  Globe,  547 
plants  withered,  100 
Unions,  autumn,  thinning,  397 
feeding,  335 
for  exhibition,  74 
from  seed,  74 

good  keeping,  with  strong  flavour,  52 
keeping,  679 

light  v.  heavy  soils  for,  142 
manure  for,  88 
storing,  397 

transplanting  autumn-sown,  679 
Ononis  fruticosa,  240 
Onosma  tauricum,  201 
Ophiopogon  Jnburan  variegatuin,  012 
Orache,  14 

Orange  fungus  on  Rose  foliage,  399 
the  Myrtle-leaved,  dying,  138 
tree  seedling,  470 
Oranges,  seedling.  237,  317 
Orchard  and  pond,  our,  145 
house,  21,  51 
planting,  610 
trees,  renovating,  640 
Orchid,  a  North  American,  78 
name  wanted,  429 
notes,  632 

Orchids,  an  amateur’s,  255 
cool,  228 ;  in  winter,  653 
cool-house,  111 
for  cool-house,  5S9 
hot  and  cool-house,  580 
intermediate-house,  13©  rjq  j  n  a  I  frOtTb 
some  easily  grown,  622 
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Orchids,  trealm.-nt  of,  521,  551 
watering,  484 

Ornithogalum  arabi  -urn,  133,  153 
nutans,  70 
Osmunda  regalis,  437 
Oxalis  failing  to  flower,  40 


DAEONIA  Lemon  Queen,  20') 

*  Paeony  flowers  in  a  jar,  307 
P irony,  tree,  in  the  garden  al  Court 
Farm,  llawkesbury,  '296,  297 
Pieonies.  218 
and  Lilies,  407 
double,  as  nut-flowers,  307 
herbaceous,  204 

notes  on,  020 
not  flowering,  282 
sweet-scented,  311 

tree,  240,  501  ;  and  herbaceous,  499  ;  in 
pot*,  444 

Paint  for  hot-water  pipes,  039 
Palm,  a,  in  pot,  27 1 
Date,  320 
dying,  110 

leaves  diseased,  04  ;  s  ale  on,  520 
repotting,  78 
treatment  of,  122 
unhealthy,  11,  503 
Palms,  88 
In  pots,  271 
unhealthy,  530 

Pampas  Grass,  600,  585,  636  ;  moving,  7  ; 

not  flowering,  101 
Pandanus  Vcitchi,  229 
Pansies,  196 
and  Tufted  Pansies,  132 
dividing,  317 
growing,  202 

Tufted,  90,  351  ;  Dr.  .Stuart's,  202 ; 
Ductless  of  Fits  and  its  sports,  279 ; 
early,  232;  for  autumn  planting,  415  ; 
for  massing,  170 ;  from  Hawick,  337 ; 
from  Scotland,  170;  King  of  the 
Blues,  213  ;  lark,  216  ;  Marguerite, 
240 ;  Miss  Gertie  Watercr,  215 ; 
neglected,  485 ;  Nellie  Cruse,  244  ; 
planting,  259,  298,  074  ;  planting 
divided  plants,  401 ;  promising  novel¬ 
ties,  20  ;  propagating,  400  ;  season¬ 
able  work  among.  412 ;  shading 
flowers  of,  for  exhibition,  258 ;  sum¬ 
mer  propagation  of,  323  ;  the  newer, 
214 ;  when  to  plant,  44  ;  While 
Empress,  145 

Parakeet  plucking  out  Its  feathers,  220 
with  sore  back,  03 
Paris  Daisy  in  the  open  air,  140 
Parlour  Palm,  14  ;  in  hail  health,  22  ;  re¬ 
potting,  403  ;  treatment  of,  307 
Parrot  casting  its  feathers,  402 
death  of  grey,  151,  571,  699 
grey,  052 
Parrots,  grey,  020 
Parsley,  103,  ’234,  371 
for  winter  transplanting,  003 
Parsnips,  coarse,  449 
guano  for,  28 
Passifloras,  257 
Passion-flower  failing,  351 
Pea  Autocrat,  393,  435 
Criterion,  4 
Day's  Sunrise,  183 
haulm  anil  Bean  stem,  331 
Jeyes'  Conqueror,  01 
midge,  202 

Sweet,  and  the  garden  Pea.  297  ;  bush, 
402  ;  Butterfly,  402  ;  Fascination, 
270 ;  Navy  Blue,  258 ;  Salopian,  209  ; 
the  new  bush,  351  ;  Triumph,  25S  ; 
Wide  Awake,  258 
the  Everlasting,  growing,  500 
the  Mummy,  301 
the  white  Everlasting.  388 
Peas  and  Asters  diseased,  202 
and  drought,  320 
and  dry  weather,  451 
a  selection  of,  301 
attacked  by  millipedes,  169 
boil  growth  of,  142 
blighted,  275 
bottling  green,  317 
diseased,  260,  275,  305 
failure  of,  301 
for  autumn  supply,  74 
for  market,  679 
grubs  among,  203 
late,  179,  371 
mildewed,  392 
mulching  and  watering,  234 
on  early  borders,  179 
sparrows  destroying,  037,  657 
Sweet,  106,  190,  005  ;  as  cut  flowers, 
675 ;  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts,  334  ; 
failing,  232 ;  for  garden  decoration, 
20  ;  from  cuttings,  299  ;  how  to  keep 
the  plants  blossoming,  268  ;  in  bloom, 
232,  635 ;  in  winter,  395 ;  manures 
for,  444  ;  on  tree-stump,  486  ;  plant¬ 
ing  out,  150  ;  popular  sorts  at  the  bi¬ 
centenary  celebration,  296  ;  sowing 
in  winter,  282  ;  staking,  190,  370,  402, 
491,  657,  053,  074 
thin  sowing  of,  050 
Peach,  a  late,  555 
and  Apple-trees  diseased,  328 
ami  Nectarine-trees,  extension  of,  50; 
lifting,  383  ;  neglected,  509  ;  ripening, 
001 

blister,  110, 178,  209 
blooms  dropping,  90 
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Peach  bonier,  making  a,  624 
border*,  closely  cropping,  00 
branches  dying,  SO 
failing  to  fruit.  210 
gumming  in,  114 
Hale's  Early,  347 

home  faring  west,  425  ;  lean-to,  number 
of  trees  for,  420 
houses  in  spring,  cold,  115 
Sal  way,  254 
Sea  Eagle,  555 
atones  splitting,  105 
Peaches.  407, 455 

ami  Nectarines,  128.  228,  221  ;  in  cold- 
house.  57u ;  in  the  open,  454 
and  Vines,  treatment  of,  84 
Belle  Bauce  and  Princess  of  Wales,  510 
hud-dropping  in,  21 
diseased.  380 
early,  38 
failing,  140 

in  greenhouse  facing  east,  420 

maggot  in,  1X8 
open  air,  641 
outdoor,  224,  555 
pruning,  491 
red-spider  on,  388 
ripe,  and  ants,  164 
spurs  on,  24 

standard,  in  the  Open,  478 
stone  splitting  in,  253 
thinning.  178 
two  double-flowered,  40 
Pencil-tree  laterals,  178 
planting,  491 
roots,  fungus  on,  88 
seedling,  503 
sheltering,  66*1 
summer  penning,  152 
Peach-trees  after  fruiting.  347 
aphides  on,  164 

burh,  at  the  S.  Deoon  I mil  farm,  253 
in  greenhouse,  planting,  488 
life  of  140 

on  old  railway  sleepers,  lft4 
on  wall,  182 
outdoor,  unnailing,  625 
pruning,  74 
renovating,  345 
training,  84 
uisler  glass,  1 16 
yellows  in,  573 
Pear,  a  late,  560 
ami  Apple-trees,  old,  379 
n  ireepinj,  in  St.  Janie*'  /‘ark,  619 
Beurre  Alexandre  I.ucns,  3 ;  II.  Ilallet 
pert,  2,  3 

bloom  falling,  210  ;  from  frost,  protect¬ 
ing.  2 

bnds,  sparrows  eating,  29,  117 
Charier  Kneel,  2,  473 
Directeur  Hardy,  3 
Ocx-feur  Joubert,  3 
T»r.  Jules  Quyot,  3 
Durondea u,  491 
for  south  wall,  405 
Jargonelle  failing.  665 
leaves,  blight  on,  150  ;  unhealthy,  174 
Is.- 1, retier,  3 
Marguerite  Mnrrilat,  3 
President  Itarrabe,  3 
stem,  grafted,  679 
Williaiiu’  linn  Chrftien,  420 
Pear*,  covering  walks  with  single  cordon, 
128 

cracked,  ISO 
cracking,  383 
failing,  358 
lor  walls,  510 
going  sleepy,  SIS,  556,  601 
late  keeping,  569,  602 
maggots  in,  217 
new,  2 

notes  on,  440 

premature  dropping  of  late,  569 
shrivelled,  331, 454,  572 
sleepy,  427 
twelve  good  late,  509 
rear-tree  in  bloom  on  wall,  617 
Jargonelle  in  bloom  in  Dublin,  129 
leaves  unhealthy,  206 
mov  ing  a,  405 
Sir  Philip  Cranipton's,  128 
Pear-trees,  blight  on,  240 
insects  on,  366 
not  fruiting,  572 
on  walls,  pruning,  573 
Peat  and  loain.  437 
for  Rhododendrons,  16 
Pelargonium,  a  flue  Ivy-leaved,  617 
album  arandiflorum,  293 
an  early  /lower,  market,  293 
double  Zonal  Frnichcur,  4 16 
French  Dr.  A  mire,  292 
Iry-lcared,  in  open  air  in  Cormral', 
350;  Mine.  Crourre  an  a  put  plant, 
294  ;  unhealthy,  262 
Regal,  treatment  of  old,  4S3 
Souv.  de  Chat.  Turner  at  a  window 
plant,  295 

West  Brighton  Gem,  459 
Zona],  Henuione.  99 ;  Phyllis,  191 
Pelargoniums,  buds  on,  8S 
cut  trusses  o/  Zonal,  294 
double,  172 ;  and  single,  -104  ;  Zonal  in 
pots,  272 
falling,  342 
French, 9 

in  poor  condition,  242 
Ivy-leaved.  191;  for  culling,  410; 
raising,  160 

propagating  Zonal,  372 

Sgfrggas**  41TDiaitized  by 

.hading  Regal,  171 


Pelargoniums  unhealthy,  330 
winter-flowering  Zonal,  417 
wintering,  403 

Zonal,  98,  126,  284;  from  seed,  071; 
turning  black,  557 
Penlrlemon,  a  teedling,  591 
Penlslemons,  591 
Perennials,  26 
a  border  of  hardy,  296 
and  biennials,  70 
and  bulbs,  627 
dwarf,  hardy,  361 
for  lieils,  433 
for  border,  325 
for  hot  bonier,  533 
from  seed,  158,  461,  498 
half-hardy,  20 

hanly,  500 ;  for  exhibition,  357 ;  for 
shady  borders,  412  ;  growing  from 
seed,  189 
low  growing,  381 
near  the  sea,  476 
near  trees,  88 
planting,  388, 665 
sceils  of  hardy,  88 
summer,  446 
supposed,  dying.  76 
Pergola,  covering  a,  with  Roses,  494 
I’ereimmon,  the  Ja/mnett,  003 
Pelarilrr,, fragrant,  7 
Petunia  serd,  052 
Petunias,  166 
double,  220 

for  nexl  year,  propagating,  357 
Phocclin  canipnmilaria  and  Ncincsla  stru- 
mosa,  062 

Pheasants,  rearing  young  golden,  151 
/‘hiladrlphut  coronariut,  398 
GordoiiinniiH,  398 

grandi/lorut,  204  ,  398,  561  ;  part  of  a 
plant  of,  561 
hirtwlut,  398,  399 
lalifoliur,  890 
mierophyUar,  398 
Satzumi,  398 
the,  398 
nerrueonu,  399 
I'hlebodiuin  aureuni,  275 
Phlox  Dniniinnndi,  late  sown,  509 
Phloxes,  407  ,  615 
good,  325 

In  shade  places.  422 
l'hornix  lUrbrlini,  147 
Pliormiiims  flowering,  138 
Photographic  Competition,  list  of  awards, 

Phygellus  enpensis,  494 
Phyralit  Atkrkengi,  71, 082 
Pranchetti,  134,  515,  518,  51’.,  550,  680, 
683 

Phyrianlhur  albenr,  459 
Picca  nobllis,  653 

J’icolee  lledbraet,  jbneerr  of,  in  a  rate, 
247 

Pino-Apples  from  Jamaica,  254 
Pine-bud  moth,  the,  148 
Pine,  the,  130 
the  Cluster,  131 
the  Corsican,  130 
the  Grey,  131 
the  Himalayan,  130 
the  Jerusalem.  130 
the  Monterey,  130, 131 
the  Mountain,  130 
the  Oregon,  130 
the  Pyrenean,  131 
the  Red,  131 
the  Star.  131 
the  Stone,  131 
the  Sugar,  130 
(he  Swiss,  130 
the  Torch,  131 
the  Western  Yellow,  131 
the  White,  131 
Pink,  a  white  Mule,  285 
ller  Majrtty,  an  edging  of,  334 
Mrs.  lakin,  109 
Mrs.  Hinkins,  var.  Geari,  258 
the  alpine,  201 
Pinks  for  exhibition,  109 
propagating,  334 
Pimis.  iso 
Cembrn,  130 
Coulteri,  130 

densiflora  with  the  roots  growing  in  the 
air,  120 
cxcclsa,  130 
hnlepensis,  130 
intig  nit,  130,  131 
Lamhvrtiana,  130 
Isvricio,  130 
montana,  130 
monticola,  130 
parviflora,  131 
Pinaster,  131 
pinea,  131 
ponderosa,  131 
pyrenaica,  131 
resinosa,  131 
rigida,  131 
Sabiniana,  131 
Strobus,  131 
sylvestris,  131 

Pipes,  black  varnish  on,  -187 
iiot-vvater,  paint  for,  639 
I*ipsissewa,  68 
Pit,  use  of  a  cold,  120 
Plant,  a  fine  winter-flowering,  616 
a  useful  bulbous,  542 


pit,  making  n(3> 


Plants  and  bulbs,  hardy,  moving,  662 
and  flowers  in  the  house,  687 
and  shrulis  for  lawn.  461 
aquatic,  for  the  lied  or  side  of  a  river, 
437 

arrangement  of,  in  small  gardens,  350 
nrrnngcmcnt  of  stov  e  and  greenhouse, 
606 

border,  620  ;  all  the  year  round,  432 
carpet,  for  hods,  2S3 
climbing,  for  porch,  380 ;  for  wall, 
202 

cool  greenhouse,  326 
dwarf  edging,  545 ;  for  grave,  40 
early,  for  mixed  borders,  St 
evergreen  climbing,  394 
tine-leaved,  for  cold  greenhouse,  160 

for  arches.  202 
for  artificial  pool,  027 
for  beds,  140 
for  close  place,  71 
for  cold-house,  183 
for  dry  soils,  321 
for  edging,  159,  665 
for  exhibition,  45 
for  fence,  horse-proof,  557 
for  greenhouse,  97, 320 ;  in  autumn  and 
winter,  257 
for  hedge,  88 
for  margins,  675 
for  |>orrh,  488 

for  rooms  ami  windows,  1147 
for  sale,  growing,  585 
for  shade,  440 
for  small  greenhouse.  116 
for  the  surface  of  a  lied,  691 
for  vases,  200 
for  window  ho*,  126 
for  womlen  trellis,  52 
greenhouse,  to  lie  grown  In  the  shade, 
303  ;  unhealthy,  88 
growing  in  pits  in  summer,  219 
hanly  bonier,  283;  for  beds,  310;  for 
poor  soil,  450 ;  for  pots,  417 ;  for 
shruliliery,  395  ;  in  flower  In  the 
south,  075  ;  in  pots  for  early  bloom¬ 
ing,  110;  in  the  north,  460;  planting 
out  seedling,  246  ;  propagating,  259  ; 
seedlings  of,  .'814  ;  too  early  removal 
of  stems  of,  269 

herbaceous,  20 ;  for  cutting,  232 ;  in¬ 
crease  of,  433 
iii  bloom  at  Enfield,  109 
India-rubber,  growing,  423 
in  pots,  watering,  171 
in  shade,  70 
In  tubs,  443 
in  winter,  potting,  642 
native,  a  garden  of,  94 
not  flowering,  345 
(vot,  watering,  55 
propagating,  642 

purchase  of,  by  advertisement,  357 
rock,  202 
seaside,  492 

showy,  for  avenue  flower-beds,  81 
some  berried,  683 
some  dry  weather,  225 
some  rock,  In  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Bath,  1119 

rub-tropical,  in  a  London  park,  403 
summer  bedding,  310 ;  climbing  anil 
trailing,  19 

three  good  showy,  for  grouping,  493 
to  follow  spring  bulbs,  206 
treatment  of,  after  flowering,  56 
tropical  fruiting,  518 
uncommon  bedding,  388 
under  Apple-trees,  04 
under  Elm,  423 
unhealthy,  600 
useful  winter,  292 
waterside,  some  good,  619 
while-flowered,  for  Christinas,  206 
winter-flowering,  338 
wintering,  585 

l’lanla  Genista,  propagating,  203 
Planting,  ill-considered,  169 
Pleasure  grounds,  our,  108 
Plumbago  capensis,  326,  509,580 ;  c.  alba, 
632  ;  in  Hyde  Park,  509 ;  not  flower¬ 
ing,  585  ;  pruning,  515 
not  flowering,  519 
rosea,  530 

Plum  Cox's  Emperor,  441 
Dcnnistoii's  Superb,  4!o 
Early  Favourite,  427 
Early  Prolifle,  426 

leaves  decayed,  463  ;  tailing,  195  ;  un¬ 
healthy,  224 
Prince  Englebert,  407 
stocks,  grafting,  52 

the  double  glowering,  ar  grown  by  the 
Japanete,  119 

Victoria,  427  ;  not  bearing,  (191 
Plums,  cordon,  129 
mildew  on,  405 
pruning,  570 
two  good  market,  426 
Plum-tree,  a  barren,  423 
green-fly  on,  255 
gumming,  426 
Victoria,  423 

Plum-trees  and  aphis,  441 
unhealthy,  404 
wail-trained,  407 
Plymouth  Rooks,  550 
Poigscttia  pulcherrima,  33 
Poinsettias,  616 
culture  of,  284 

Polyanthus  and  Auriculas,  422  .  .  r 
seedlings,  160 
Polyanthuses,  686 

i^xrri^'VERsiTY  of 


Polygala  opposilifolia,  22 
Polygonum  haldschuanicum,  551 
Pond,  weeds  in,  362 
Pool,  plants  for  artificial,  627 
Poplar,  the  Lombardy,  240,  241 
Poplarr,  Black,  by  the  Thamer,  241 
border  under,  422 
plants  under,  572 
Poppies,  401 
m  a  bowl,  175 
l’opulus,  241 

fastigiata,  240;  female  catkins  of,  240; 
foliage  of,  240 

Porch,  glass,  stove  for  heating,  380 
plants  for,  488 
Potash  manures,  49 
Potato  ground,  cropping,  516 
International,  4 
Myall's  Aslilcnf,  127 
Ninety  Fold.  371 
Onion,  the  White,  61 
Royal  Arhlraf  Kidney,  614 
scabbed,  358 

sots,  cut  r.  whole,  for  seed,  49 
Shar/te'r  Victor,  16,  614 
store,  the,  3 
The  Bruce,  104 
trade,  the  early,  'ill 
tubers,  unexhausted,  381 

Up- to- Date,  103 

varieties,  599 

White  Beauty  of  Heliron,  16,  103 
White  Elephant,  319 
Potatoes,  392 

and  the  elfcets  of  frost,  208 

artificial  manure  for,  28 

big,  61 

blighted,  52 

cottagers',  61 

crop  after,  123 

diseased,  289 

early,  668 

first  early.  614 

for  exhibition,  682 

grill)  In,  360 

In  Lincolnshire,  sprouting,  27 
in  shade,  449 
late,  40 

midseason  and  late,  650 
moulding  up,  153 
notes  on  early,  183 
on  poor  land,  142 
planting,  85 ;  among,  142 
quality  in,  547 
second  early,  252 
seed,  602 ;  sprouting,  16 
soil  for,  451 
storing,  331 

Potcntillas  and  Canterbury  Bells,  seed¬ 
ling,  114 

Pot-pourri,  making,  250,  2  MI 
Pots,  saucers  for,  61 
Potting,  over-careful,  390 
Poultry  anil  fruit,  187 
feather  eating,  220 
feeding,  125 
green  food,  397 
keeping,  13 
liver  disease  in,  287 
manure,  612 

Preserves  from  Pyrus  fruits,  510 
Primrose,  the,  687 
Primroses,  230 
blue,  8 
hardy,  131 
in  a  boiel,  6S7 
wild.  133 
Primula,  678 

obconica,  19,  52, 137  ;  o,  and  Strepto- 
carpus,  349 

sinensis  and  P.  obconica,  657 
the  Chinese,  191,  229 
Primulas  after  flowering.  101 
Chinese,  65  ;  in  conrerratory,  229 
double  white,  100 
early,  114 

their  treatment  indoors,  552 
Privet  and  Thorn,  increasing,  423 
hedge,  88 ;  pruning,  653 
planting,  557 

Propagating  pans,  saddle-back,  40 
Prumis  triloba,  143 ;  /loitering  branch  of, 
141 

1‘teris  crctica  crista ta,  483 
tremula,  313 
Plerlses,  choice,  285 
crested,  384 
Pullet  ailing,  571 
death  of,  599 
Purslane,  208 

Putehkinia  icUloidet,  35,  36 
Putty,  making,  078 
to  soften,  133 
Pyrotliruiii  Parthenon,  282 
uliginosum,  591 
Pyrethrums,  214 
notes  on,  334 
planting,  323 
seedling,  394 

Pyrus  fruits,  preserves  from,  516 
japonica  failing  to  bloom,  678 ;  thoolt 
of,  in  a  metal  rare,  59 
Maulei,  fruit*  of,  225  ;  in  flower,  225 
ealici folia,  649 


Q 

QUADRANGLE,  flowers  for.  486 
“  Quails,  571 


Quick-hedge,  failing,  203 
--"e  ,476 
1,  640 
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GARB EjYIjYG  ill  ust rated. 


RABBITS,  202.  827 
B  in  the  garden,  190 
Radish,  rat  tailed,  419 
Radishes  and  lettuces  in  summer,  358 
solving,  on  forced  Asparagus-beds,  103 
Railway  hanks,  rules  for  sowing  and 
planting,  590 
station  garden,  a,  246 
Ttarnondiaa  by  leaves,  propagating,  141 
Raphanus  caudatus,  419 
Raspberry  cane,  fungus  on,  327 
canes,  gross,  476  ;  newly-planted,  200  ; 

planting,  068;  training,  29 
plantation,  renovating,  323 
shoots,  injured,  232 
trellis,  405 
Raspla-rrirs,  473 
after  fruiting,  315- 
aml  Currants,  339 
and  Strawberries,  mulching,  163 
cutting  hack,  538,  621 
injured,  538 
planting,  530 
propagating,  503 
pruning,  28 

Red-spider  on  Camellias,  456 
Relstart,  the,  391 
Feinwardtia  trlgyna,  481,  606 
Retinospora  oblusa  anrea,  610 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  213 
multicolor  Curtisi,  171 
walk,  a,  457 
UhododcndriniK,  457 
alter  flowering.  250 
anil  Azaleas  losing  their  buds,  73 
in  flower,  453 
peat  for,  16 

transplanted,  J66 
Rhubarb  and  Seakalc  outdoor.  128 
a  vegetable,  126 
forcing,  407,  476 
for  succession,  85 
from  seed,  104 
III  a  cellar,  126 
leaf,  a  large,  272 
outdoor,  103 

plantations,  forming  fresh,  630 
planting,  28 
roots,  large,  513 
stalks,  forced,  diseased,  079 
RhiisCotinus,  201 
Ribes  sanguincum,  102, 185 
specinsum,  479 
Rlchanlia  Elliottiana,  138 
Little  Gem,  314 
River  bank,  plants  for,  61 
Rivina  humifls,  568 
Rocket,  the  double  yellow,  215 
Rock  garden,  ail  herbaceous,  19  ;  making 
a,  7 ;  position  for,  275  ;  the,  in  luid- 
Junc,  308 

gardening  for  small  gardens,  167 
plants,  202 

/lose,  Cretan,  212  ;  Girt/,  212 ;  Purple, 
212 

Roftffi  212 

Romney'a  Coulter!,  401,  524 
Roots  through  the  wiutor,  prciorving, 
602 

Ilnia  alba,  227 
anemnnsoflora,  385 
Orevillei,  280 
tneida,  226 

miorophylla,  fruit  of,  4B0 
mocehata,  226 
nitiila,  220 
Pissardi,  550 
polgantha,  227 

rnjoMt,  227  ;  r.  Blanche  de  Courbet, 
295;  in  sandy  soil,  112 
teinpervirenh,  226 
serieea,  550 
aetlg-ra,  373 

Wiclmriana,  383;  hybrids  of,  203,  IIS 
Rose,  a  hrilllant  garden,  322 
a  flue,  228 
a  flue  pillar,  266 
a  good  white  Tea,  37 
Aimee  Vlliert,  5S2;  not  flowering,  152 
a  pretty  single,  211 
arch,  a,  57 
Armosa,  460 

Augustine  Gtiluoioseati,  113 
I  lean  Id  Ineonalanto  under  glass,  |u 
lasls,  carpeting,  48,  468  ;  soddeiivd  by 
rain.  59 
blight  on,  500 
blooms  malformed,  221 
lion  Silonc,  354 
Houle  de  Ncige,  538 
Houle  d'Or  (ailing  to  open,  IK'S 
buds  dropping,  294 
bush,  caterpillars  on,  434,  150 
Catherine  Merinet,  4S2 
Celine  Eorosticr,  170 ;  not  flowering, 
120 

climhing,  for  small  greenhouse,  PI;  for 
wu'l  ill  all  uulav ourablr  position,  627  ; 
in  greenhouse,  lion-flowering  (  f,  463; 
in  weakly  romlilion,  160;  N' pile  (os 
fob  age  turning  yellow,  237  ;  not 
flowering,  407;  scarlet,  288:  treat¬ 
ment  of,  plunteil  in  NovemU-r  last, 
028  ;  with  weak  flower-stem,  265 
Cloth  of  Gold,  122 ;  not  flowering,  S3 
Cluster,  394 

Comtcsse  de  Brcteuil,  266 
crested  Proven-*,  822 
Crimson  Rambler,  407 ;  dying  back, 
295  ;  on  house,  488 

SrK.°:"«2'3  Digitized  by 


Rose  Elise  Fugler,  205 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  633 
Evergreen  Gem,  418 
Edict  Id  Pnrmcnticr,  213 
Ferdinand  Jamiu,  437 
foliage,  black  spot,  331 ;  orange-fungus 
on,  399 

garden,  arranging  a  small,  556 
Gardenia,  419 

General  Jacqueminot  under  glass,  37, 

688 

Gloirc  de  Dijon,  236 ;  on  back  wall  of 
greenhouse,  341 ;  preparing  ground 
tor,  476 ;  unhealthv,  358 
Oloire  des  Rosomancs,  550 
Grace  Darling  on  itn  turn  mote  at  a 
railicay  illation,  505 
growing  on  chalk,  431 ;  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  358 
Gruns  ail  Teplilz.  488 
lion.  Kditli  Gifford,  537  ;  /all- deed 
Jtoicer  of,  530 
house,  blinds  for,  652 
Kroiipriuzessiii  Tictoria,  213,  322 
Lauretta  Messim.v,  265 
leaves,  407  ;  damaged,  lit,  351 ;  un¬ 
healthy,  317 
Lctty  Coles,  112 

L'ldeal  on  south  wall  badly  mililcwod, 
309 

I.uclole,  00 
Matnaii  Corbet,  4»2 

Marccbal  Niel  after  blooming,  48 ;  fail¬ 
ing,  149,  293  ;  in  a  12-inch  pot,  502  ; 
in  cool  greenhouse,  510,  608  ;  in  cool- 
house,  pruning,  315  ;  ill  pois,  4,32  ;  in 
s|ian  roof  greenhouse,  545  ;  leaves  of, 
being  eaten,  260:  not  thriving,  423; 
on  its  own  roots,  243 ;  planted  in 
small  greenhouse,  (kill ;  planting,  101 ; 
planting,  in  cold-house,  280 ;  pruning, 
59  ;  pruning  outdoor,  463  ;  pruning, 
under  glass,  170 ;  shedding  its  foliage, 
611  ;  training,  599  ;  transplanted 
from  a  pot,  605  ;  transplanting,  from 
one  house  to  another,  160  ;  treatment 
of.  in  a  conservatory,  395 ;  with 
lateral  growths,  422  ;  with  roots  out¬ 
side,  59 ;  with  worm-eaten  wood,  303 
Marquisr  I.itta,  170 
Meta,  .lil  t 

Mine.  Issue  Pcrier  ■.  pruning,  Is 
Mine.  Pernet  I  Holier,  28J 
Mnn.  Plantier,  213 
Mme.  Wagrani,  it M 
Mine.  Willornioz,  322 
Moss,  Heine  Blanche,  '228 
Mrs.  E.  Mawlev,  09 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  201,  3;!l 
Mink,  220 

notes,  seasonable,  83 
o(  Jericho,  678 
Ophiric,  394 
orange  fungus  on,  373 
Paul's  Early  Blush,  482 
Pink  Rover,  228 

not,  failing  to  expand  its  buds,  221 
Heine  Marie  ffenriette,.039 
Heine  Olga  do  Wurtamburg,  154 
replanting  a,  11 

R6ve  d'Or,  154,  353  ;  ajaiint  home,  353 
Robert  Duncan,  360 
shoots  dying,  203 
Sir  Rowland  llill,  366,  399 
Souvenir  de  la  Mulmaisou  not  flower¬ 
ing,  290 

Houvcnlr  du  President  Carnot  as  a  pot 
Rose,  266 

rniort,  propagating  a,  418 

Tea,  buds  turning  black,  122 

the,  353 

the  alpine,  213 

the  Ilram'iled'ave  I,  227 

the  D  im-in.1.-,  227 

the  Evergreen,  226 

the  gtontg,  2 26 

the  .lii|iaiiese,  in  sandy  soil,  112 
I  hr  March,  227 
the  old  red  Damask,  37 
the  old  yellow  China,  487 
the  Prairie,  373 
Hie  Seven  Sisters,  280 
the  white  York,  266 
treatment  of  Climbing  Niplietos,  373 
I'trieh  Brunner  pegged  down,  385 
t’ictor  Vcidlcr,  385,  510 
I  ’iceoiiiitetc  Eotk  -clone  in  Ibn/al  Gar- 
item,  Enr,  521 

IF,  A.  Hichttrdeon  and  eternal  i* 
llenrgi,  18,  493 ;  as  an  autumn 
bloomer,  860 ;  not  flowering,  239 ; 
supposed  canker  in  a  plant  of,  052 ; 
with  while  blooms,  243 
year,  the,  430 
Yvonne  Gravier,  322 
Hoses,  391,  805 
a  few  beautiful,  193 
against  trees,  plaining,  13 
and  Clematises,  120;  triangular  bills 
for,  644 

and  mildow,  265 
and  Peaches,  370 
a  summer's,  340 
attacked  by  orange  rust,  165 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  338 
Ay i  shire,  585 

Bonksian,  not  flowering,  237 
beautiful  autumnal.  412 
Berthe  Ocmun  and  Fair  Helen,  60 
bone-meal  lor,  482 
Brier,  failing,  287 
budding,  on  wall  climbers,  357 
/'TTiJ'ih,  taeatincut  o|a  bed  of  neglected, 


Ros’s,  character  of  certain,  303 
Christmas,  101,  190,  005 ;  from  seed, 
44;  moving,  485;  planting,  603 ;  the 
best,  659 
Classes  of,  294 

climbing,  191,  395,  (08;  bare  at  the 
bottom,  556 ;  cutting  back,  443 ; 
greenhouse,  for,  152 ;  in  large  pots, 
644 ;  in  the  open  garden,  644 ;  in 
Tomato  bouse,  460  ;  in  tubs,  265, 16,8  ; 
on  south  wall,  593 ;  planted  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  653;  planted  in  November, 
treatment  of,  669 ;  pruning  newly 
planted,  505;  recently  planted,  623; 
with  long  growths,  55(1 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Aimi'e  Vibert, 
391 

cultivated  number  of  leaflets  on,  and 
the  stock,  450 

dark  and  yellow,  for  button-holes,  437 
eighteen  best,  lor  markel,  475 
established  four  years,  replanting,  311 
for  arches,  678 
for  a  west  wall,  37 
for  hack  of  border,  250 
for  cold-frames  or  unheated  greenhouse, 
112 

for  fence,  529 

for  greenhouse  and  garden,  121 
for  low  wall,  11,  4u 
forming  a  new  plantation  of,  545 
for  pegging  down,  442 
for  pots  in  cool  greenhouse,  228 
for  shelter  and  profit,  215 
for  winter  blooming,  431 
free  flowering,  572  :  and  hardy,  463 
from  cuttings,  striking,  203,  228,  243, 
286,  322,  385 
fungus  on,  265 

(Hone  de  Dijon  and  other,  286 
good,  for  the  seaside,  322 
growing,  in  a  h  juse  with  \  ines  and 
Ferns,  370 


hardy  climbing,  for  galvanised  nrcli, 
262 

house  for,  203 
how  to  feed,  176 

how  to  grow,  from  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground,  305 

II  I’.,  not  flowering  In  autumn,  430 
in  a  Surreg  garden.  305 
in  cold-frame,  repotting,  18 
in  cold-house,  1 1 
in  greenhouse,  planting,  260 
in  Ireland,  341 

in  large  pots  or  tubs  outdoors,  growing, 
623 

in  unheated  greenhouse,  442 
henten,  an  arrangement  of,  562 
long-stemmed,  under  glass,  a  now 
11101110(1  of  producing,  622 
malformed,  330 
manure  for,  545 

Mar.Vhal  Niel  and  \V.  A.  Richardson  in 
a  cool-house,  4  42 
merits  ami  demerits  of,  6,82 
Mignonette  among,  440,  469 
mildew  on,  385,  395 
Moss,  common,  and  gracilis,  200 
neglected,  hard  priming  of.  Is 
newly -planted,  pruning,  1 1 
newly-potted,  pruning,  37 
Noisette,  pruning,  521 
not  blooming,  317 
old,  a  garden  of,  354 
old-established,  falling,  280 
on  a  Surrey  house,  365 
on  fence,  227 
oil  pillars  and  arches,  266 
on  their  own  roots  r,  budded  plants,  322 
opening  badly,  291 
outdoors  grown  (or  inirkel,  470 
pegging  down, 385, 545,  581  ;  on  sloping 
border,  399 

pillar,  48,  351,  475,  BIO;  not  flowering, 
243 

planted  last  February,  transplanting, 
358 

planting,  493,  537  ;  Tea-scented  and 
Monthly,  154 

I'olyantlm,  and  fragrance,  303 ;  prun¬ 
ing  recently-polled,  565 
pot,  pruning  and  repotting,  380 
potted  up  for  tile  greenhouse,  101 
preparing  a  lied  for,  437  ;  soil  for,  331 
producing  short  growths,  48 
pruning,  17,  37,  582  ;  climbing,  37 ; 
moderate  growing,  83;  moved  last 
season,  20  ;  recently -planted,  005  ;  ( 
to  dormant  eyes,  11 

raising  seedling,  622 
Rambler,  planted  last  autumn,  052 
red,  for  Christmas,  354 
removing,  407 

seasonable  notes  on,  11,  151,  216,  300, 
372 

seedling,  638 

Mini-double,  an  arrangement  of,  340, 
311 

single  multiflora,  265 
six,  for  cool  greenhmsc  In  large  town, 
265 

six  hardy  Irec-flowcrlng  standard,  262 
some  good  garden,  505 
some  new,  worth  growing,  592 
standard,  460;  anil  bush,  st lection  for 
north  of  London,  4SS ;  for  London, 
616;  newly-planted,  118  ;  on  Manetti- 
stocks,  510  ;  planted  thb  spring,  227  ; 

6.  dwarf  for  town  gardens,  295 
stocks  for,  463  _  ,  c 

striking,  from  cuttings,  2l6JflQI  110 1  I 

‘zr-  ErhtfK7ii|}'ei#'m 


growth  of,  307 
hardy  climbing 


Roses,  Tea,  aspect  for,  463 ;  building  house 
over,  121 ;  from  cuttings,  592  ;  in 
paraffin  casks,  644  ;  in  pots,  planting 
out,  669  ;  near  the  Durham  Coast  , 
530;  protecting,  399;  recently  pot¬ 
ted.  665 

thinning  out  climber  and  pillar,  537 
three  good  autumn  blooming,  610 
to  complete  a  Rose-bed,  629 
town,  622 

transplanting,  148,  315 
trellis,  with  curled  foliage,  221 
twelve  good,  for  outdoors,  565 
twelve  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea,  lor  cdol 
greenhouse,  623 
t«o  brilliant  garden,  206,  340 
two  fine  garden,  305 
two  good  climbing,  IS  ;  for  greenhouse, 
450 

two  hardy  China,  for  bedding,  463 
two  miniature  Moss,  307 
two  icmi-doubtc,  Thalia  an:l  Euphro- 
ng lie,  343 

under  north  wall  In  Lancashire,  182 
under  stage,  planting,  48 
value  of  some  new,  60S 
wall,  for  town  garden,  370 
wild  and  single,  226 

winter,  608 
with  black  leaves,  203 
with  blighted  foliage,  237,  205 
with  brown  foliage,  330 
with  curled  foliage,  237,  263 
with  damaged  foliage,  231 
with  dormant  buds,  transplanting,  670 
Rose-tree  with  injured  roots,  629 
Rose-trees,  foliage  of,  dcsl  rayed,  299; 
rust  on,  29.) 

Ross  shire,  a  view  in,  386 
Rowan-tree,  the,  264 

Rubbish  plot,  a,  how  it  was  made  tidy, 
413 

Rucllia  macranlha,  552 
rosea,  271  . 

Runners,  .Scarlet,  in  December,  670 
lluscus  raceinosus,  640 
Rust  oil  Rose-trees,  2J9 


C  ACCOLABIOMS,  522 

S.igittari  i,  157 
Sagittaria  graminca,  157 
heterophyll  •,  167 
montpvidensis,  157 
ssgittifolia,  167 
variabilis,  167 
Snlading,  583 
Salads,  Tarragon  for,  1 
winter,  85,  460 
Salary,  proportion  of,  14 
Salpiglossis,  323 
einuata,  tUneem  of,  323 
Salsafy  and  Seorzonera,  481 
diseased.  370 

Salvia  Pitehcrl  wintering  in  the  open  air, 
169 

rutilans  in  small  |>ots,  562 
splcndcns,  678  ;  s  grandiflora,  159,  606  ; 
s.  liana,  046 

Salvias  wintering  in  the  open  air,  170 
Sand,  manure  for,  4sl 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  68 
Saucers  for  pots,  64 
Sawdust  in  Boil,  354 
innimre,  679 
Saxifraga  Boydi  alba,  68 
Um-seriana,  96 
cochlcaris,  283 
Cotyledon,  269 
oppositifolia,  232 
Scab  and  American  blight,  404 
Scale  on  fruit-trees,  206 
Schlzunthus,  growing,  198 
the,  as  a  pot  plant,  65 
Scliizostylis coccinca,  thrips  on,  111 
Seilla  anurnn,  004 
bifolia,  004 ;  b.  rubra,  8 
ca oi i in ii ((/(i In  in  the  wild  garden,  605 
bispanica,  601 
itafica,  604,  605 
nittam,  70,  604 
jHltula,  604 
peruviana,  240,  004 
eibirica,  001.  005 

verna,  wild,  in  Boll  Bag,  An-jleera, 
676 

Scillas,  the.  604 
the  British,  675 

Scolojiendrinin  vulgart  rriepom,  613 
Scotland,  Tuftod  Pansies  from.  170 
Screens,  garden  in  summer,  49s 
Sea  Holly  and  Horned  Poppy,  OsO 
Seakalc,  114, 615 
lied,  old,  615 
crowns,  thinning,  208 
diseased,  668 
forcing,  489 
from  seed,  64 
growing,  616 
in  the  open,  103 
planting,  381 
propagation,  SS,  130 
Seaside  plants,  492 
Season,  mildness  ol  the,  670 
Seaweed  as  manure,  99 
for  Carnations,  499 
Scdurn  aizoideum  voriegatum,  245 
Sioboldi,  246 
8*dum-  507 
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Seeds  and  tubers,  C27 
in  cold-houses,  sowing  22 
soaking.  312 
sowing,  20 

to  sow  in  old  wall,  71 
under  class,  sowing,  072 
Selacinrlla,  1(M 
•Selections,  fruit-tree,  404 
Sempervivum  tabula-forme,  303 
Sempervivmns,  202 
Sensitive-plant,  the,  495 
Service-tree,  the,  44S 
Sewer,  sediment  from,  os  manure,  114 
Shaddock  not  thriving,  138 
Shade,  value  of,  1GS 
Shallots.  Rhubarb,  etc.,  planting,  572 
Shamrock,  the,  5S 

Shoot,  detached,  crowing  and  flowering, 
429 

Shrike,  the  red-backed,  380 
Shrubberies,  013 
dull,  brightening.  549 
Shrubs,  684 

and  fruit-trees,  pruning,  64 
and  plants  for  gravelly  soil,  479  ; 
scented,  260 

and  trees,  overcrowding,  225 
birds  eating  buds  of,  143 
cutting  back,  5S2 
digging  among,  637 

evergreen  flowering,  92 ;  for  church¬ 
yard.  342 

flowering,  407  ;  pruning,  213 

for  a  blind,  343 

for  a  mixed  border.  410 

forced  flowering,  101 

for  early  flowering  in  greenhouse,  ICO 

for  lawn,  204 

for  Somerset,  504 

for  wild  garden,  572 

hardy,  propagating,  from  cuttings,  009 

height  of,  36S 

low  growing,  289 

planted  by  tenant,  removal  of,  14 

Bruning,  275 

two  good  summer  blooming,  320 
under  trees,  410 
Side,  the  shady,  93 
Sirex  gigas.  392,  434 
Siskin  or  Aberdevine,  the,  571 
Skimmia  japonica,  114 
Sloe  gin,  making,  463 
Slug  hunting,  49 
infested  soils,  628 
Srailax,  growing,  22»,  257 
Smoke-plant,  the,  201 
8nails  in  a  town  garden,  450 
Snake,  the  common  ringed,  330 
Snake's-beard.  the  variegated,  012 
Bnapdragons,  363.  414,  470 
during  winter,  289 
Snow  and  the  Irish  Yew,  5 
Snowdrop,  the,  661 

time  in  an  7 l  ie t,  garden,  415 

Snowdrops  and  Sciilas  in  pots,  21 
in  rooms,  429 
in  the  Grass,  415 
the  best.  94 

transplanting,  04 

Snowdrop-tree,  flowering  spray  i f  the, 
320 

fruit  ami  flmeers  nj  the,  320 
Snowflakes,  the,  20 
SoU,  475 

chalky,  trees  for,  143 
clav,  improving,  501 ;  prejiaring  for 
linlbs,  377 
for  Melons.  12S 
gravel,  plants  on,  70 
grubs  in,  148 

London,  preparing  for  bulbs,  380 
Boils,  deep  stirring  of  heavy,  014 
dry,  plants  for,  321 
heavy,  deep  stirring  of,  583 
Solanum  rapsicastrum,  40  ;  fruiting,  557 
Jasminoidcs,  30,  479 
Seafortbiaiium,  220 
Solomon's  Seal  for  forcing,  016,  568 
Somerset,  shrub*  for,  504 
Sophora  tetraptera,  102,  545 
Southernwood,  567 
Sow-bugs  in  garden,  434 
Space  under  staging,  utilising,  679 
Sparmannia  afneana,  10,  60,  472  ;  aj Ti¬ 
rana.  689;  increasing,  114 
Sparrows  and  fruit-trees,  1 17 
destroying  Reas,  637,  657 
rating  Rear  buds,  29 
Justice  for,  64 
tame,  437 

Spergula  pilifera,  40 
Spinach,  thinning,  409 
winter,  179 
Spirwa  arguta,  185 
hrscteaia,  280 
flagellifonnis,  241 
hyperirifolla,  213 
opnlifolia,  226 
Spirwa*,  591 
Spring,  a  late,  70 
and  the  waste  places,  79 
flowers,  461  ;  a  few  hardv,  68 ;  some, 
68 

Squirrels,  treatment  of  young,  240 
Stachys  tuberitera,  62S 
Staging  of  greenhouse,  plants  beneath, 
64 

space  under,  utilising,  679 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  70;  the  Arabian. 
133 

Btarworts,  some  European,  4"1 
wane  good,  632 
Statice  profusa,  100 

Stauntonia  lot  if 'ha,  469  .  ...  ,  . 

Stenogastr*  condnna,  17'iJ I g itlZed  by 


Stcphanotis  floribunda,  78,  416 
haves  turning  yellow,  120,  219 
mealy-bug  and  scale  on,  10 
ripening  off,  395 
Stcrnliergia  luteo,  633,  059 
Stock,  white,  Grace  Darling,  29» 

Stocks,  Brompton,  317 
Crab  and  Paradise,  560 

for  forcing,  601 
intermediate,  351 
Stone  edging,  331 
Stove,  stoking  a,  22,  40 
tortoise,  012 

St rateberry  Admiral  Dundae,  279 
barrels,  441 

lied,  making  a  new,  42(1 
lieds,  new,  195,  291 
Britirh  Queen,  279 
Ktton,  279 

Erogmore  hate  Fine,  279 
growing  in  casks  or  tubs,  383 
Ladv  Suflield,  247 
I,atest  of  All,  329 

leaves,  cutting  off,  317;  injured,  272; 

spotted,  383 
Louis  Gauthier,  243 

plants  diseased,  250;  tor  early  runners, 
117 ;  for  tubs,  436 
President,  224 
Boyal  Sovereign,  279 
runners,  237  ;  transplanting,  091 
St.  Joseph,  570 
the,  os  an  annual,  329 
tubs,  405 

Strawberries,  29,  195,  264,  203,  278,  289 
alpine,  2,  60,  209,  405 
and  ants,  358 
basic  slag  for,  2S9 
failing  to  fruit,  280 
flowering,  195 
forcing,  504,  541 
for  forcing,  328 
grown  in  cask,  441 
grubs  among,  218 
In  casks,  279,  315 

in  relation  to  soil  and  climate,  425,  477, 
503 

ill  south  Hants,  279 
late,  455 

layering,  177,  327 

level  r.  sloping  ground  for,  253 

mulching,  128.  254 

not  fruiting,  202 

on  early  liorders,  140 
on  warm  borders.  2s0 
planting  Held  with,  079 
preparing  for  planting,  180 
preserving,  315 
the  best,  254 
wood,  in  garden,  438 
worms  in,  287 

Stream,  artifli  i.d,  making,  44 
Streamsidc  vegetation,  431 
Strelitza  Regime.  515 
Streptocarpus  after  flowering,  012 
sowing,  101 
Streptocarpi,  410 

Streplosolen  Jamesoni,  05  ,  229,  250,  349, 
370 ;  failing,  572 
Success,  nil  amateur's,  5 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  392,  515 
of  copper  dressing,  234 
of  iron  for  Chrysanthemums,  562 
Sulphur  fumes,  247 

in  greenhouse,  hurtling,  II) 

Sumach,  treatment  of,  342 
Sunflower,  a  fine,  080 
a  large,  440 
Sunflowers,  351,  302 
Sun  Roses,  the,  428 
Surface  mulching,  414 
Sweet  Brier  hedge,  planting  a,  210 
Svcaniore-tree,  inserts  on,  2:13 
Svringn.  cutting  bark,  461 
Kmodi,  241 
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Tarsonia  failing,  101 
Van  Volxemi  failing,  289 
Tanager,  death  of  superb,  205 
Tan  among  Gooseberry -bushes,  513 
Tank  for  Water  Lilies,  027 
Tar  for  flower-boxe«,  (152 
Tarragon  for  salads,  4 
raising,  289 

Tea-plant,  the,  00, 88,  102,  479 
Tea  Roses,  augmenting  a  small  collection 
of,  461 

Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  selection  of,  470 
Tecoma  jasminoidcs,  101 
radicans,  388 
Smith!,  568 

Tennis  court,  size  of,  04 
lawn,  dressing  for,  380  ;  making  a,  30 
600,  615,  610 ;  making  on  an  old 
garden.  361 ;  marking  a,  88 ;  renova¬ 
ting,  20,  402,  437,  440  ;  uneven,  391 ; 
weedy,  357 

Terrace  border,  planting  a,  132 
Thalictrum  alpiiiuni,  507 
aguilegi/olitim,  607 
minus,  507 
tuberosum,  507 
"  The  Manse  Garden,"  570 
Thom,  a,  in  flower,  492 
Apple,  the.  040 

Thrips  on  Schizostyll*  eocninca,  114 
eFItroat  Wort,  the,  r 
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Thyrsaeanthns  rutilans,  589 
Tiarella  cordifolla,  563,  010 ;  as  an  edging, 
334 

Tiliouchina  niacrantha,  657 
Tiger-flowers,  651 
Tiles,  edging,  right  lo  remove.  357 
Titlark,  the,  (110,  619 
Titmouse,  473 
long-tailed,  12  • 

Tomato  blooms  dropping.  319 
culture,  15 
disease,  319 
Golden  Nugget,  179 
growing,  614,  650 
house,  span,  393 
notes,  outdoor,  153 
Perfection,  40(1 
plants,  pinching,  239 
rust,  395,  300 
Tomatoes,  04  ,  423 
black  spot  on,  407 
cracked,  392 
defoliating,  207,  319 
diseased,  393 

earlv,  400;  planting  of,  in  the  open, 
859 

failing,  153 
finishing  off  late,  559 
for  a  house,  278 
for  cold-houses,  123 
forwarding  open-air,  371 
for  winter,  277 
good,  27,  183 

growing,  348:  In  lots,  262 
In  a  Cueumber-frome,  179 
in  baskets,  88 
In  cool-house,  74 
111  heated  house.  1(M 
late.  397,  489 
manuring.  359 
notes  on,  659 
not  si  t  ing.  208.  250 
old  r.  new,  697.  655 
on  wall.  49 
open-air,  3. 153.  397 
outdoor.  62,  01.  010 
planting  74;  in  ibe  onen  air,  142 
potting.  1(M 
pr  serving  381 
resided  331 
small.  301 
some  good .  583 
spiral  trained.  320 
spot  on,  221,  303 
(he  disease  In,  278 
two  good,  10 
under  glass.  38 
watering.  152  194 
winter,  28  305 
Tomtits  and  fruit-trees,  104 
Torch  Lilies,  020 

Torquay,  garden  at,  shrubs  for,  185 
Town  garden,  annuals  nml  perennials 
for,  005;  small  plants  for,  501  ;  what 
to  do  with  a.  119 
Traehelium  cirrulenm.  349 
Traps  In  eanlcll,  selling,  248 
Traveller's  Joy  not  flowering.  022 
Tree,  a  beautiful  'flowering,  184 
u  Jine  town,  307 
of  Heaven,  14 

Trees,  American  blight  on,  423 

and  cr.  epers,  protecting  newly  planted, 
049 

and  shrubs,  digging  among,  672  : 
early-flowering,  northern  exiiosure 
for.  185;  hnrdy.  173 
dwarf  Jai  am-se.  118 
espalier  and  wall,  pruning.  573 
evergreen,  for  churchyard,  423 
for  chalky  soil,  143 
for  churchyard  avenue.  438 
fruit,  unfruitful,  504 
large,  in  small  gardens,  144 
late  planted,  129 

newly  planted,  ill. budding,  170;  prun¬ 
ing.  2, 40 

on  own  roots,  102 
standard  and  bush,  405 
sucker-grown,  510 
unhealthy  Peach  and  Plum,  339 
wall,  management  of,  224 
with  rnsty  leaves,  237 
young,  oTcr-cropulng,  2  ;  unfruitful, 
618 

Trellis,  wooden,  plants  for,  62 
Trlehomanes  radirsns,  671 
Trillium  graiuliflonun,  07 
Trllllums,  08,  90,  134,  169 
Triteleia  iinIHors,  140 
Trolilus,  188 
Orange  Globe,  158 
Tropmolum  axureuui,  138 
canariense,  629 

spcclosum,  314,  002;  growing,  259;  In 
n  room,  497 
tricolor,  22 
tuberosum,  550 
Tropie'd u m»,  dwarf,  114 
Truffle,  the  English,  002,  608 
Trumpet-flowers,  173 
Tuberose,  leaves  of  a,  withered  120 
the,  443 

Tuberoses,  32.  271.  428 
growing,  443,  0O0.  072 
not  starting.  120 
Tulips.  114,  221 
eorpet  plants  for,  528 
May-flowering,  608 
Tulip-tree,  flower  aiul  foliage  of,  204 
the.  204 

Turksi  s.  death  of  young.  273 
Turnip  Chirk  Castle  Black  SffltUfi  £98-,  I  f. 
extra  Karin  Milan.  690  -  '  1  y"1d  1  1 1 
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Turnip  hung  White  Mranx,  606 
Swedish,  4S1 
Yellow  Dutch,  590 
Turnips  bolted,  23.6 
for  all  seasons.  690 
for  winter.  272 
summer.  142 
Swede,  10 

Tydma  hybrid*  grandlflorn.  138 
Tyiluias,  55 


V  ALLOT  A  putpuroa  as  a  window 
”  plant.  562 

Varnish,  blnek,  on  pipes,  4ST 
Vases,  plants  for,  206 
Vegetable  crops,  watering  and  feeding, 
234 

forcing.  547 

garden.  Insect  enemies  In  the,  127, 
shaded, 470 

Marrow,  growing.  74 :  Long  White.  99 
Marrows,  99;  failing  to  set,  870;  In  a 
Jrarae,  40;  In  wlnier,  180  ;  late,  371 ; 
with  manure,  465;  without  manure. 
489 

seeds  for  small  garden,  49;  In  hot  soil, 
179 

Vegetatiles  and  drought,  261 
aphis-infested,  697 
aspect  for,  682 
beneath  trees,  053 
failing,  240 
for  exhibition,  239 
In  the  north.  489 
keeping,  dur  ng  the  winter.  007 
late  summer.  465 
planting.  207 

Verandah,  climbers  Tor  a,  630 
flowering  cteepers  fur.  271 
Verbascum  phlomoldi  s,  323 
Verbena  Ellen  Willmott,  433 
the,  590 

Verbenas,  holding,  raising,  141 
Vermin  anil  f  rult-irees,  2 
Veronica  Andersonl  varlegota  In  ths 
flower  garden,  .650 
Veronicas,  693 
Viburnum  Lantana,  162 
maeroeephalum  in  the  llnyal  Botanic 
Hardens,  Edinburgh,  102,  10 1 
plicatuin,  102 
Tlnus,  107 

Vincas,  growing,  344 
Vino  nml  Geranium  leares  Injured,  255 
B.  Hamburgh  outdoors,  879 
border,  making  a  new,  463  ;  renewing, 
419 

borders,  024:  covering,  20;  covering 
ouisiue,  041;  forming  new,  042  ; 

■nuking  and  planting,  84 

cropping,  114 
ryos,  striking,  081 
In  the  open  air  In  Lancashire,  542 
Japanese,  study  of  foliage  of,  523 
laterals,  the  management  of,  163 
leaves,  fungus  on,  203;  unhealthy,  811 
manure,  winter  dressing  for  Vinos  amt 
Peaches,  478 

Marshal  Niel  Rose,  and  Passlon-flowt  r 
in  greenhouse,  585 
mildewed,  473 
not  fruiting,  ,699 
outside  in  winter,  placing,  162 
planting  a,  84  ;  in  greenhouse,  14 
pruning.  628 
resting,  600 
root,  pruning  a,  14 
root*,  rutting  back,  491 ;  lifting,  502 
the  Parsley-leaved,  375 
weakly,  194 

weevil,  i he,  96,182,  233 
young  fruiting,  040 
Vines  «s  ellmbers,  372 
Black  Hamburgh,  160 
crowded,  478 

cutting  back  newly  planted,  139 

destroying  red-spider  on,  550 

etc.,  In  conarrvatory,  20 

falling  to  fruit,  110 

feeding,  129 

Are-heat  for,  040 

forced,  328 

front  seeds,  680 

fruiting,  263 

hardy,  372 

111  cold-houses,  116 

in  greenhouse,  370,  570;  training,  134 

late  leaf  growilt  on,  570 

manure  tor,  223 

manure-water  for,  84,  317 

manuriog,  114 

mealy-bug  on,  2,  041 

mildew  i  ii.  128,  177,  248,  254  ,  291 

neglected,  45.5 

newly  planted,  254 

not  fruiting,  120 

old,  manure  for,  517 

pests  on,  342 

planting,  58,  89,  '280,  026  ;  young,  29 
pot,  14 

pruning  r.eglrnte*,  04O 
renovating,  081 
acale  on,  383 
top-dressinv,  1 
training,  86 

treatment  of,  224,  658;  newly  ilan'cd, 
178 

winter  dressing  of,  583 
jP  ^Ineryfant*  In,  62 
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Vinery,  curly,  38 
erecting  a,  Ml 
mealy-bug  in,  206,  347 
planting,  263,  60S 
ahudod,  40 
■hutting  up  289 
Tcntilaling,  602 
Vineries,  dry  heat  In,  427 
early,  front  air  in,  164 
Viola  pedntB,  08 
Violet  b«d,  f>29;  malting  3,  43 
culture,  605 
La  Prance,  617 
Luxonne,  673 
runners,  69 

the  sweet,  and  Its  forms,  617 
Violets,  324,  460,  545,  666 
Czar,  407 
diseased,  64 

double,  64  “ 

growing,  298 
In  frames,  30,  470 
not  flowering,  437 
propagating,  214,  498 
single,  488 
some  new,  673 
strong-growing,  577 
unhealthy,  672 
Vilu  arUonica,  373 

Colgnotlm,  623 
Inconstans,  Increasing,  666 
riparia,  376 
ttriancifolia,  373 
vinifera  laciniora,  375 
Vricsias  and  other  plants  failing,  06 


w 

\ITALK8,  covering,  with  single  cordon 
"  pears,  128 
Wall  climbers,  612 
climbing  plants  for,  202 
concrete,  clothing  a,  486 


Wall,  covering  unsightly,  402 
fruit  in  Essex,  17s 
low  Roses  for,  40 
north,  Ivios  for,  92 

of  conservatory,  climbing  plants  for, 
602 

old,  seeds  lo  sow  in,  71 

Slants,  395 
oses  for  a  west,  37 
Walls,  low  Roses  for,  11 
north,  good  fruits  on,  425 
old,  pointing,  542 
plants  to  hide,  557 

stone,  nnd  what  to  do  with  them,  645 
Wall-trees,  62 
pruning,  679 

summer  pruning  and  watering,  209 
Wallflower,  (ha  double  black.  152 
Wallflowers,  140,  275,  309,  Ib7,  591,  005 
club  in,  434 
double,  194 
young, 345 

Walnuts,  keeping,  331,  473,  501 
Wasps,  327 
and  ripe  fruit,  329 
Water,  chalky,  138 
effect,  a  charming,  145 
garden,  a,  in  London,  41 
insects  in,  174 

Lllios,  71  ;  in  pots,  growing,  42  ;  plant¬ 
ing,  96  ;  tank  for,  627 
rusty,  for  watering,  114 
stagnant,  134 
supply,  a,  44 
unfit  for  use,  233 
Watercress,  400 
bed,  28 
In  garden, 4 

Waterproof  covering,  394 
Waxbtll,  green,  287 
Wax-moth,  6 Ml 
Weod,  a  curious,  182 
eradleator,  the  Wickenden,  530 
killer,  300,  480,  513:  recipe  tor,  405 
Weeds,  destroying,  377 
in  Orass,  327 


Weeds  in  pond,  362 
killing  perennial,  532 
on  lawn,  437 

Week's  work,  the  coming,  12.  25,  39,  .61, 
02,75.  86,  91,  106,  121,  137,  141,  105, 
181,  181,  190,  211,  236,  2.60,  261,  274, 
•288,  302,  316,  330,  311,  350,  360,  378, 
392.  406,  430,  447  ,  452,  474  ,  487,  40 1, 
614.  628,  543.  518,  559.  584,  598,  610, 
020,  638,  051,  661.  677,  688 
Weevil,  the  Auple  blossom,  130 
Wheat-ear,  the,  394 

Wild  gardening,  146 
Willow  catkin*,  648 
Willows,  Weeping,  5 
the,  Itipon,  scene  in  the  wild  garden  at, 
324,  325  ;  riew  at  the,  321 
Windflowers,  the  scarlet,  .67 
Window  boxes,  best  flowers  for,  52; 
winter,  472 
climbers,  hardy,  .651 
garden,  206 
gardening,  3S,  217,  530 
plants,  dispute  abou  I,  370 
Wine,  Rhubarb,  making,  262 
Winter,  bulbs  In,  429 
Chernj,  the,  71 
crops  for  protlt,  512 
flowers,  423 
forcing  in,  616 
tieraniums  in,  616 
Sweet,  the,  7 
Wire,  barbod,  357 
baskets,  filling,  40 
fencing  fur  gardens,  395 
galvanised,  creepers  against,  50 
netting,  131 
Wiroworin,  232,  230 
among  Carnations,  205 
attacking  Carnations,  221 
Wiruworms,  destroying,  138,  148,  258 i 
Carrots,  000 
In  manure,  ,692 
Wistaria  and  Laburnum,  102 
failing,  204 
nailing  up,  303 


Wistaria  slti'itsis,  201;  fruit  of,  542; 
pods  of,  542 
training,  206 

Witloof  or  Cabbage-headed  Chicory,  030 
Wood,  fence,  climbers  for,  485 
fungus  ill,  480 
leopard  moth,  the,  538 
Lily,  the,  67,  169 
ripening  of,  001 
waso,  434 

Woodlark,  the,  630 
Woodlirc  and  Beans,  194 
In  old  wall,  360 
Wootltvardia  radicans,  009 
Worms,  hair,  255 
getting  rid  of,  391 
in  Strawberries,  287 
on  lawns,  190,  475 
Wormwood,  wild,  407 
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FRUIT. 

0RAFTIN0. 

To  Lite  grower  whose  endeavour  is  to  grow  only 
the  host  things,  grafting  is  an  important  item 
in  the  yearly  routine,  ns  by  its  aiil  alone  ran 
existing  trees  of  inferior  varieties  of  Apples  anil 
Pears  be  converted  into  profitable  subjects  in 
a  short  time  by  heading  them  liaok  and  put¬ 
ting  on  numerous  scions  of  some  approved 
varieties.  In  preparing  old  stocks  for  the  scions, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  branches  shall  lie  newly 
shortened  back  to  the  point  chosen  ;  therefore, 
any  that  have  l>ecii  shortened  in  the  orthodox 
method  during  the  winter  must  have  another 
inch  or  two  taken  oil'  lie  fore  putting  on  the 
grafts.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether 
this  double  shortening  gives  any  advan¬ 
tage  or  not.  It  is  ipiestionahle  whether  the 
oft  repeated  advice  to  take  oft’  scions  early 
ami  lay  them  in  soil  until  wanted  is  the  best 
that  could  Ik-  given.  1  very  much  doubt  if 
the  possessors  of  a  new  and  scarce  variety, 
living  worked  for  profit  ,  would  net  thus,  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  scions  laid  in  soil  for  several 
weeks  usually  lieeonies  discoloured  and  unfit  to 
use.  It  is  far  belter  in  eases  of  this  sort,  anil 
also  with  varieties  that  only  make  short  growths, 
to  let  the  so  ions  remain  on  the  tree  till  wanted 
for  grafting,  as  they  take  just  as  well,  if  not. 
bettei,  and  where  there  is  much  of  this  sort  of 
work  to  do  there  is  not  the  risk  of  getting  the 
scions  mixed.  In  addition  to  regrafting  old 
storks,  an  attempt  should  lie  made  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  young  trees  by  grafting  the  better 
sorts  on  young  stocks  in  the  home  nursery, 
which  should  he  an  adjunct  to  any  and  every 
garden  where  fruit-trees  are  grown,  as  the  work 
takes  up  very  little  time  or  room  ami  one  has 
always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  few 
trees  are  always  at  hand  to  replace  any  blanks 
that  may  occur.  For  renovating  old  trees  rind¬ 
grafting  is  the  best  method  to  employ,  and  is 
greatly  superior  to  cleft-grafting,  as  the 
latter  is  certain  to  injure  the  \yonrt  even 

Xgh  For  sar'teroiQs 

and  stocks  are  about  equal  in  size,  splice-graft- 


|  ing  is  the  simplest  way  and  as  certain  as  any, 
provided  care  is  taken  to  make  the  outs  so  that 
j  they  tit  together  nicely.  In  eases  of  inequality 
in  size  it  will  lie  sufficient  if  the  liark  of  stock 
I  and  scion  fits  together  on  one  side  only,  so  that 
i  the  cambium  in  each  may  grow  together.  Take 
j  care  that,  there  is  no  displacement  in  tying  on. 
j  Use  a  sharp  knife  in  shaping  the  grafts,  and 
waste  no  time  in  getting  them  into  position. 
Clay  over  at  once  alter  tying,  so  that  air  may 
|  not  ]>cnctrate.  (loorl  grafting  clay  may  he  made 
by  mixing  thoroughly  together  two-thuds  of 
tough  clay  freed  from  stones  and  lumps  of  any 
'  description  and  one-third  of  cow-manure,  work- 
I  ing  them  into  the  consistency  of  putty.  This  I 
find  preferable  to  any  grafting  wax  sold,  and 
heaper.  A  damp,  muggy  day  is  to  lie  preferred 


free,  new  root  action  not  attainable  in  any  other 

way. 

Before  applying  the  top-dressing  it  is  well  to 
make  a  superficial  examination  of  the  roots. 
Possibly  around  the  stems  of  the  Vines  and  in 
one  or  two  favoured  parts  of  t  lie  border  these 
will  lie  plentiful,  and  in  other  places  a  lot  of 
dead  soil  will  lie  found  above  them,  and  no  sign 
of  a  root,  perhaps,  for  .‘1  inches  or  -1  inches. 
This  worn-out  soil  should  he  broken  up  and  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  removed  :  this  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  material  will  attract  new  roots  to 
the  spot.  Sometimes  very  strong,  whip-like 
roots  may  he  found,  and  in  order  to  induce 
the  formation  of  small  surface  feeders  these  may 
lx-  notched  about  half-way  t  hrough.  When  such 
roots  are  hared  it  is  well  to  give  them  attention. 


for  carrying  on  grafting,  as  the  out  surfaces  do  As  to  the  compost  for  top-dressing,  use  for  the 
not  get  the  sap  dried  oft- so  readily  under  such  hulk  the  (test  fibrous  loam  at  command  that  has 


conditions  of  the  weather. 


T. 


TOP  DRKSSINt !  V INKS. 

Vinks  that  arc  heavily  worked  year  after  year 
require  plenty  of  feeding,  and  when  starting  a 
house  at  the  new  year  or  a  little  later  a  good 
top-dressing  should  always  lie  given.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  the  heavy  top-dressings  of 
animal  manures  that  some  growers  still  con¬ 
sider  to  lie  necessary,  and  in  a  way  I  think 
they  ilo  harm  by  clogging  the  surface  anil  pre¬ 
venting  the  entrance  of  air,  light,  and  mois¬ 
ture.  I  consider  a  properly  mixed  compost, 
such  as  is  used  for  Vine-border  making, 
much  more  suitable,  and  any  additional 
manurial  support  may  lie  given  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  manures  on  the  surface  Indore  the 
top-dressing  is  put  on.  There  are  many  good 
proprietary  manures  that  may  lie  used  for  the 

fiurpose,  or  two  ounces  each  of  superphosphate, 
■one-meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  kainit  may  be 
spread  over  each  square  yard  ami  watered  in. 
This  placing  of  available  food  on  the  surface  for 
the  \  ines  to  reach  at  the  start  is  a  great  help. 
The  roots  kept  up  like  this  will  enter  the  new 
compost  freely,  and  when  the  Vines  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  develop  a  good  head  of  foliage  feeding 
may  1°  on  briskly  from  above.  No  matter  how 
may  lw  fed  from  the  sur 
tpXlApbi  other  w  ays,  this  inph  or  tlwi 


been  stacked  for  six  months  or  so.  To  each 
cartload  of  this  add  a  barrowload  of  burnt 
refuse,  one  of  horse-droppings,  one  of  lime 
rubble,  and  a  pailful  of  old  soot.  Before  putting 
on  the  top-dressing  the  whole  Isirdcr  should  lie 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  the  second  day  after 
this  the  compost  should  he  added,  working  it 
well  into  the  holes  made  by  removing  the  old 
top  soil,  and  ramming  it  all  in  firmly  and  evenly. 
No  more  watering  will  lie  necessary  for  some 
time,  but  the  surface  may  he  frequently  damped, 
and  this  gives  oil'  the  congenial  moisture  so 
helpful  to  the  Vines  in  the  earlier  stages.  II. 


APPLE  BKAMI.KVS  SEEItLINU. 

Mr.  Merry  weather,  writing  to  us  recently  as 
to  the  fruiting  of  this  Apple,  says:  “Anyone 
knowing  anything  aliout  vigorous  -  growing 
varieties,  especially  Brantley's,  must  know  that 
when  grafted  on  the  Crab  and  planted  in  good 
soil  or  soil  liberally  supplied  with  manure  they 
will  make  strong  wood.  If  you  wish  to  stop 
this  vigorous  growth  and  throw  the  tree  into 
lx?aring,  you  must  lift  the  tree.  This  will  at 
once  check  the  growth  and  cause  the  formation 
of  fruit-buds,  hence  a  crop  of  fruit.  In  all 
probability  in  three  years'  time  you  must 
fajtj  |th)ip  jfpfttaient  until  the  tree  has  some- 


. . .  _ _  .  {nod  loamy  soil 

post  will  give  them  additional  vigour top-dressing  «•! 


gaudkmjVg  illvstiutee. 
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stable-manure  on  the  surfuce  to  encourage  root- 
action.  This  treatment  applies  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  small^aydens  and  to  amateur  cultivators 
whoso  room  ii»J1t|Jf\t‘d,  and  whore  every  trco  is 
required  to  Atqpf.*  mitymimfcjy.  I  find  it 
necessary,*to  lift  Bitwiijey';  <>i<,'ci31ing  worked  on 
Paradise  •  stgt-E  iWtpn  'about  /outf  years  old  ; 
then  tfi?*tre/'<j>*hoarJuJRMidully.*  have  been  a 
careful  observer  b\mfr\ul  /pUnje  for  close 
upon  fifl*1*  and  •  V'lthyj'Jt'htne  to  the 

eonolusiei’f  jt  if*  ||««plc  tftVflUl  •’ itfake  fruit 
culture  u  study*  *t3vtf  •  h-G  ilfif  oty  of*  failure  can 
Ite  brought  to  nenf'sw’va/nshing  point.  In 
the  case  of  large  orcluftsls  planted  with 
liramley's  Seedling  for  permanent  trees,  and 
where  it  is  im|xiHsihlc  or  inadvisable  to  root- 
prune,  the  trees  can  quickly  lx-  brought  into 
liearing  by  taking  out  the  crowds  of  small 
growths  which  a  variety  of  such  vigorous  habit 
is  always  prone  to  make,  keeping  the  centre 
of  the  tree  o|»‘n  to  admit  sun  and  air,  when  the 
lot  mat  ion  ol  fruit -buds  will  commence  at  once. 
Where  tin-  trees  are  in  good  healthy  condition, 
give  a  top  dressing  of  manure  that  will  tend  to 
I  mil -bud  formation,  sttehas  bones  or  phosphates, 
in  preference  to  stable-manure  or  manures  of  a 
nitrogenous  nature.  1  have  noticed  during  my 
many  years  of  fruitgrowing  that  nearly  all  the 
so  railed  failures  in  the  cropping  iptalifies  of 
vigorous  growing  Apples  are  attributable  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  pruning  and  general 
•-nit  iir«*  of  fruit -trees. ” 


MKALY-BUd  ON  VINKS. 

At  this  season  many  are  cleaning  their  Vines, 
and  happy  should  those  lie  that  arc  not  troubled 
with  this  pest.  Nothing  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  so  difficult  to  exterminate  ns  mealy-bug,  the 
more  so  where  plants  from  warm-houses  have  to 
Is-  lu-ougllt  into  the  vineries.  Added  to  this,  if 
the  vineries  are  adjoining  the  plant-houses,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  get  on  to  the  Vines.  I  should 
strongly  recommend  t  hose  nlmut  to  erect  houses 
t -i  isolate  t  he  vineries  from  the  stoves,  if  not  from 
the  other  plant  houses.  In  this  garden  the  stove 
is  connected  to  a  vinery,  and  on  what  I  can  I 
cannot  clean  the  Vinos.  1  have  tried  a  large 
iiuinlicr  of  remedies  with  more  or  less  good 
results.  Many  of  the  solutions  sold  if  used 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  bug  injure  the  wood  of 
tlie  \  hies.  When  the  Vines  are  aged  and  have 
big,  ruiigli  spurs,  it  is  almost  iiu|MMsible  to  get 
t  hese  clean.  I  have  often  seen  a  bug  creep  out  of 

lie-  hole  in  tin . litre  where  tin-  pith  was  where 

a  sliiHit  had  ls-en  cut  off,  and  this  in  the  spring 
after  the  Vines  hud  been  dressed  with  some 
celebrated  mixture.  After  trying  many  things 
I  have  found  more  benefit  from  scrubbing  the 
Vines,  especially  I  lie  spurs,  with  strong,  very 
hot  soapy -water  at  1  wo  different  times  in  winter 
after  pruning,  then  working  in  a. strong  mixture 
of  some  insecticide  without  any  clay,  etc.,  in  a 
warm  state  with  a  good  brush.  I  go  over  the 

Vines  on . .  twice  a  week  during  the  growing 

period  with  a  little  paratiin-nil  and  a  very  small 
finish,  and  whenever  a  bug  is  seen  just  touch  it 
with  the  oil,  and  thissiMin  destroys  it.  1  con¬ 
sider  this  is  the  lies!  method  of  keeping  it  in 
cheek.  A I  suit  every  three  years  I  cut  out  the 
old  rods,  having  run  up  a  young  one  in  its  place, 
and  in  this  way  then-  are  no  very  old  spurs. 
By  adopting  these  methods  I  keep  the  Vines 
fairlv  clean.  .1.  Crook. 


special  object  of  the 
the  < 


NOTES  AND  II KP LIES. 


Pruning-  newly-planted  trees.  I 

planted  two  dozen  bush  fruit -trees  last  autumn. 
When  and  how  should  you  suggest 
xfioi  its 


you  suggest  pruning 
them?  Some  of  them  nave  shoots  of  last 
year's  grow  th  of  from  I  foot  to  2  feet  lung. 

(tut  of  tin;  two  dozen  trees  eight  are  Apples, 
eight  Pears,  and  eight  Plums.  .Ixi  yt'K. 

It  is  desiralife  with  newly-planted  fruit- 
trees  to  prune  them  quite  hard  the  first  winter, 
as  the  result  is  the  production  of  fairly  strong 
growths,  which  again  react-  on  the  roots  and 
help  to  produce  good  root  action.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  secure  that  the  first  year.  After  t  hat 
very  moderate  pruning  and  some  thinning  of 
weaker  shoots  will  suffice.  When  newly- 
iilanted  trees  are  left  unpruned,  or  only  just 
lightly  pruned,  wood  growth  the  next  season  is 
olten  weak  and  root-action  is  weak,  so  that 
t  hey  are  long  in  becoming  establijdW-  Youjthof  tin 
should  do  your  pruning  at  once,  ta' 
cutting  shoots  bai^k1  W^ilnHeDM» 


breaks  outwards.  The 

pruner  should  be  to  keep  tfie  centres  of  the  trees 
open,  and  such  cutting  back  as  is  described 
tends  to  that  result. 

Alpine  Strawberries.— Kindly  give  m« 
full  directions  for  growing  the  large  red  alpine 
Strawberry,  as  I  have  a  packet  of  seed  ’ — 
N.  LisdsaV. 

Sow  your  seed  in  April  in  shallow  I  sixes 
filled  with  fairly  good  soil.  A  good  gentle 
warmth  suffices  for  the  seed  to  germinate  freely. 
When  the  plants  arc  strong  enough  transplant 
under  a  north  wall  for  the  summer  months,  and 
early  in  October  transfer  them  to  their  fruiting 
quarters,  planting  them  in  rows  about  IS  inches 
apart.  Next  spring  it  is  well  to  pick  off  all  the 
ttowers  as  they  open  in  order  to  strengt  hen  the 
plants  and  render  them  liet ter  able  to  fruit  in 
the  autumn.  The  third  year  breadths  give  the 
best  crops,  These  are  removed,  the  second  year 
plants  furnishing  a  succession.  It  is  advisable 
to  raise  some  seedlings  every  year,  as  in  this 
wav  you  will  have  young  slock  mining  on  to 
take  the  place  of  t  he  plants  I  lint  have  ls-en  de¬ 
stroyed  after  the  third  year's  fruiting. 

Protection  of  Pear  -  bloom  from 
frost.  In  a  garden  on  the  north  west  const  of 
Lancashire,  where  westerly  winds  prevail,  I 
have  a  wall  alstut  40  yards  long  and  X  feet  high 
facing  south  west,  against  which  are  trained 
Pear-trees,  comprising  lands  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne  du  (Viniice,  Mnreehal 
de  la  ('our,  Marie  laiuise,  and  others  of  fairly 
hardy  nature.  In  two  springs  out  of  three 
blossom  upon  these  trees  is  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed  by  cold  winds  and  late  frosts.  As  a 
protection,  1  thought  of  driving  nails  into  the 
top  of  the  wall  at  intervals,  putting  along  the 
top  eyed  iron  stanchions,  inclining  into  the  gar¬ 
den  at  an  angle  of  4."i  clegs.,  running  through 
the  eyes  of  these,  from  end  to  end  of  the  wall,  a 
wire,  and  then  hitching  on  to  the  nails  netting, 
and  carrying  it  over  the  stretched  wire  and  down 
to  pegs  in  the  ground  a  yard  or  so  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  netting  could 
not  lie  blown  against  the  lilnoni  in  stormy 
weather.  —  W.  M.  S. 

*.*  A  very  gissl  plan  is  to  obtain  some  strong 
Bam  boo -canes.  Let  one  end  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  and  fix  the  other  end  into  the  ground, 
letting  the  |siles  slope  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Put  them  in  about  In  feet  apart,  and  then 
hang  ordinary  fish- netting  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  allowing  it  to  mine  to  the  ground,  the 
poles  keeping  it  oil'  the  trees.  If  the  weather  is 
very  severe  you  can  add  another  thickness  or 
more  of  the  netting.  This  netting,  when  the 
fruit  has  set,  may  Is-  removed,  and  if  birds 
are  troublesome  in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  it  may  he  used  to  protect  the  same. 
In  a  large  gulden  we  know  this  is  the  plan 
adopted  to  protect  the  Peaeh-lihsiiii,  and  the 
crop  never  fails. 

Orchard-house.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums,  where  pot.  culture  is  adopted,  mav¬ 
is-  grown  together  in  the  saute  house.  The  buds 
of  all  these,  even  when  no  lire  heal  is  available, 
will  Is- getting  prominent  now,  and  it.  will  be 
Ix-llcr  to  ventilate  freely,  es|ss-ially  during 
mild  weather,  to  keep  I  lie  blossoms  Isiek  to 
ensure  safety  if  there  eomes  severe  weather, 
which  is  not  unlikely.  All  through  t  he  season, 
till  the  weather  is  quite  warm  and  settled  in 
June,  cold  draughts  should  Is-  avoided.  When 
cold  air  is  |M-iTiiitted  to  rush  through  the  trees 
after  the  sap  Is-gins  to  How,  blossoms  will  fall 
without  setting.  Young  leaves  will  lie  infested 
with  insects,  all  of  which  might  Is-  avoided  by 
giving  most  of  the  ventilation  along  the  ridge 
t  ill  the  air  outside  Is-eomes  genial.  The  watering 
must.  Is-  carefully  done.  When  tile  roots  are 
dry  give  enough  water  to  moisten  the  hall  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  then  wait  till  the  roots  arc  again 
dry.  The  syringe  need  not  Is-  used  yet  in  a 
eold-house. 

Overcropping  young  trees. --Many 
young  trees  are  mined  as  far  ns  the  first  few 
years  are  concerned  by  overcropping  at  first, 
and  those  who  so  decry  pruning  t lie  same  season 
that  the  trees  are  planted  should  at  least  assist 
them  by  removing  these  fruit-buds.  Often 
these  form  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  if  these  individual  shoots  are  left  tin- 
shortened  at  planting  time,  tin-  consequence  is 
growths  start  weakly  and  front  the 


Iitig_(ft\  in  of  the  shoots.  It  is'  a  great  help  to 

VJJA-rtfet  I htuiVpkuited  trees  of  all  kinds  t,o| [iHV'E'R'u 


heads  reduced  a  little,  and  I  am  far  from 
recommending  anything  like  severe  pruning, 
but  to  refrain  from  pruning  and  leave  these 
fruit-spurs  to  form  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
roots.  In  rich  garden  soil  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
reason  for  letting  a  few  fruits  conic  as  near 
perfection  ns  they  will  the  first  year,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  and  always  where  the 
noil  is  poor  or  the  trees  late  planted,  the\ 
are  far  lielter  left  to  get  established  the  til vl 
season.  Young  trained  trees  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another  suffer  the  least,  of 
course,  and  if  moved  with  care  just  as  the 
leaf  is  turning  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  carry  a  few  fruits  the  ensuing 
season.—  II. 

Fruit-trees  and  vermin.  Insects  an¬ 
nul  . . nly  pests  with  which  the  fruit  grower 

has  to  deal.  In  sharp  weather,  especially  when 
there  is  snow  lying  afsmt,  trees  often  get  Imi-kcd 
by  rabbits  and  field-mice.  Ii  is  curious  that 
rabbits  always  first  attack  any  trees  that  liuvo 
been  iri’i'iiUi  planted,  so  these  should  he  most 
watched  and  guarded.  It  may  In-  said  tli.it 
rabbits  should  never  Is-  allowed  access  In  the 
on-hard,  but  they  cannot  always  Is-  kept  out. 
as  when  then-  is  a  heavy  tall  of  snow  this  is 
frequently  drifted  up  I"  the  netting  or  tenet-, 
and  affords  a  ready  means  of  admitting  them  In 
places  where  they  eaillinl  get  under  ordinary 
eirciiiitstances.  Field  mice  an- as  bad  ns  rabbit  ■ 
I'm-  trees,  and  an-  almost  sun-  In  Is-  present  in 
orchards  t  hat  contain  milch  rough  or  lung  litass, 
w  hile  the  destruction  of  owls  and  hawks  has  led 
to  their  rapid  increase-.  If  the  hawk  is  left 
nudist ui-lied  it  will  do  more  gissl  than  all  the 
traps  one  could  set.  A  fairly  successful  pre¬ 
ventive  of  mice  attacks  is  to  smear  the  stems 
with  a  thick  plaster  of  cow-manure  and  sis.t  ;  if 
this  is  done  in  dry  weather  it  s«sin  hardens  and 
sticks  mi.  Among  bin!  |iests  tin-  bullfinch  is 
the  worst  pest  to  the  fruit  grower.  The  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  buds  are 
attacked  only  in  lianl  weather,  but  with  this  I 
entirely  disagree,  and  find  the  mischief  most 
complete  in  mild  winters.  Slusiting or  trapping 
is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  I  ml  I  tim-li , 
and  of  Hu-  two  I  am  not  sure  that  the  funner  is 
not  the  more  humane.  There  is,  however,  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  set  alsmt  it.  Sluuti- 
ing  into  the  fruit  drees  is  the  w  rong  way,  even 
for  those  who  are  not  nx|H-rts  with  the  gun  and 
ran  only  shoot  at  a  resting  mark.  The  bullfinch 
generally  luis  a  favourite  tree  or  bush  to  which 
it  flies  when  disturls-d,  and  if  this  is  found  out 
by  watching,  and  the  gunner  placed  near  in  con¬ 
cealment  while  someone  else  scares  the  birds,  t  he 
rest  will  be  easy  and  the  trees  will  not  Is-  spoiled 
by  shot. 

NK\Y  1*1-' A  IIS. 

Ah  we  have  none  tis>  ninny  gissl  Pears,  any 
new  kinds  are  welcome  if  they  are  of  good 
quality  and  good  eroiiis-rs.  The  kind  illtts- 
tratedls  a  valuable  addition,  and  no  one  will 
regret  growing  Beurre  Ballet  js'-re,  a  delicious 
November  fruit,  and  suitable  for  gardens  where 
only  a  limited  numlx-r  of  the  ls-st  kinds  is 
needed,  Charles  Krnst,  a  Novemls-r  and  Decent- 
lier  fruit,  promises  well,  though  it  is  lull  early 
to  write  of  it  with  tin-  same  confidence  as  of 
Beurre  Baltet  lx-ro,  as  it  is  of  more  recent 
introduction.  As  a  cordon  tn-e  it  has  done 
well,  and  should,  I  think,  make  a  reliable  hush 
or  pyramid  in  well-drained  soil.  In  cold 
positions  it  is  well  deserving  of  a  wall.  Both 
these  new  Pears  are  of  continental  origin  — 
indeed,  of  late  years  nearly  all  our  new  Pi -a  in 
have  come  from  the  same  source. 

Bki*kkk  Bai.tkt  i-krk  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  older  Pear  of  that,  name,  and  though 
the  newer  kind  has  ls>en  grown  some  years  in 
this  country,  it.  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves.  A  dish  of  this  variety  was  exhibited 
at  the  great  Pear  Conference  at  Chiswick  nearly 
fifteen  years  ngo.  As  a  cordon  tree  it  is  a  great 
favourite  with  me,  and  what  is  so  valuable  to 
many  is  that  this  variety  hears  so  freely  in  a 

{ouiig  state,  and  gives  fine  fruit  in  addition, 
t  is  of  delicious  flavour,  rich  ami  melting,  and 
ns  it  grows  less  strong  on  the  (Quince  stis-k  limn 
many  others,  is  more  suitable  for  gardens  where 
restricted  growth  is  important.  In  a  warm  soil 
the  fruit  takes  on  a  fine  colour.  The  fruits  are 
large,  and  when  well  thinned  valuable  for  oxlti- 
^^3jW^he,,am0  remarks  apply  to 

('ll  nil,  K.s  Krnst,  an  excellent  cordon  Pear, 

hTYfi©Ffll,h;t>iW@+5  j*#,rvin«  of  i«-<i 
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culture,  as  its  size  ami  quality  should  recom¬ 
mend  it.  This  1  have  lm<l  larger  than 
Beurri  Baltet  pi-re.  It  is  pyriform  in  shape, 
highly  coloured  when  ripe,  and  very  handsome. 
The  tree  is  of  good  habit,  and  grows  well  either 
on  the  Quince  or  Pear.  Another  valuable  Pear 
not  much  known  in  this  country  is 

Beukre  Alexander  Lucas,  also  a  large  fruit, 
and  very  handsome,  its  season  being  November. 
1  am  aware  we  have  no  lack  of  good  November 
fniit,  but  the  last-named  is  valuable  for  its 
melting  flesh  and  pleasant  flavour.  1  have 
kept  this  fruit  well  into  December  from  trees  on 
a  south-west  wall. 

l.K  Lkctikk  is  also  a  good  Pear  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  anil,  what  is  important,  it  is  a  late  fruit, 
in  season  front  January  to  March  ;  also  very 
handsome  and  highly  perfumed,  with  delicious 
flavour.  This  variety  makes  a  free  growth,  is 
of  erect  habit.,  a  free  bearer  in  a  warm  soil, 
an*l  well  worth  room  in  all  gardens.  A  Pear  yet 
less  known  t  han  the  last-named  is 

President  Barraiif.,  a  medium-sized  fruit, 
and  one  that  promises  to  heroine  a  great 
favourite  for  vv  inter  supplies.  This  variety  last 
year  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its  good 


VEGETABLES. 

OPEN  AIR  TOMATOES. 

Ai.THortiH  yet  fully  early  for  sowing  seed  of 
Tomatoes  intended  for  growing  on  open  walls 
or  board  fences,  the  present  time  is  opportune 
for  affording  information  on  the  subject,  in 
order  that  those  with  only  limited  experience 
may  lay  in  a  supply  of  suitable  soil  and  pots, 
procure  seed  of  suitable  varieties,  and  malic  a 
general  preparation  for  t  he  culture  of  the  plants. 
Many  condemn  early  sowing  for  open  -  air 
Tomatoes,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  much 
bettor  to  raise  the  plants  tolerably  early  in  the 
year  and  pot  them  on  into  larger  pots,  thus 
securing  strong,  sturdy,  short-jointed  plants 
which  will  make  good  headway  when  placed 

in  their  permanent  quarters  and  give  . . I  crops 

that  will  ripen  properly  before  the  rainy  season 
sets  in,  which  it  too  frequently  docs  in 
September,  resulting  in  wholesale  cracking  of 
the  fruit  and  indifferent  quality.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  with  Tomatoes  grown  in  the 
open,  market  garden  fashion  is  the  inability  of 
I  he  grower  to  get  the  plants  out  early  enough. 
Consequently,  the  fruits  are  late  in  setting 


first  and  covering  at  nights  with  mats.  Sh  -11111 
the  weather  be  too  cold  at  the  end  of  May  for 
planting  out,  rather  give  a  shill  into  puts  an 
inch  larger  than  risk  a  severe  check.  Where 
the  rooting  medium  at  the  1<  ot  of  walls  hat 
been  impoverished  by  fruit-tree  routs  or  crops 
of  salnding,  take  out  a  spit  and  replace  with 
fresh  loam  only.  Mulching  and  liquid-inanuic 
when  in  a  bearing  state  will  do  the  rest. 

An  important  matter  is  varieties,  (liven  a 
true  strain,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  liotter 
open-air  Tomato  than  the  old  dwarf  Orange 
field.  Many,  however,  prefer  a  fine-slmped 
fruit,  and  this  with  good  cropping  and  yielding 
qualities  is  found  in  Up-to-l)ato,  Client  in 
Rouge,  and  Regina.  It.  S.  N. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Potato  store.  —  I  have  always 

advocated  the  storage  of  eating  tubers  in  under 
ground  cellars  or  spacious  out  buildings,  where 
they  can  easily  be  sorted  when  inclement 
weather  prevents  ordinary  outside  labour.  Sets 
for  Held  planting  with  sprouts  any  length  on 
them  will  have  to  lie  divested  of  them  lot  the 
present,  as  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  April 
they  would  have  grown  too  long  mil 
have  robbed  the  tuber  of  too  much 


New  fear,  Beiirre  Unite!  pi-re.  Proved  to  lie  successful  in  hondoii  district. 


qualities,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  in  all  collec¬ 
tions,  an  it  bear*  ill  a  young  state  and  in  any 
form. 

I  have  dealt  mostly  with  autumn  and  winter 
varieties,  and  those  I  Imvo  tried.  Last  season 
I  saw  excellent  cordon  trees  of 
1  Arthur  Jot* brut,  a  good  mid-winter  Pear, 
and  though  lietter  known  on  the  Continent,  I 
think  in  a  warm  soil  it,  will  be  reliable.  Much 
the  same  remarks  apply  to 

Dikkitkik  Hakhy,  which  does  well  ns  a’ 
cordon,  ami  is  valuable  for  its  fine  fruits.  It  is  ( 
a  late  autumn  variety  and  very  prolific  also  if 
grown  on  the  Quince,  It  fruits  in  a  small  state  ; 
and  is  a  fine  Pear  of  good  flavour.  Of  early 
Pears  of  recent  introduction 
M  VHM-KRITE  Makii.lat  is  a  beautiful  August 
and  early  September  Pear,  very  handsome  and 
juicy.  It  rarely  fails  to  crop  grown  as  n ' 
cordon. 

Dk.  Jri.RS  (JnroT  is  also  an  early  Pear,  its  | 
’•sitoii  being  September,  or  even  earlier  in  j 
favourable  summers.  It  is  not  unlike  Williams' 
Hon  Chretien,  and  is  a  very  free  bearer, yanking 
a  close  growth  on  the  QWKjH-j  /Jftf  |QHaItyjl«3| 
not  equal  that  of  some  of  those  AiatriviNabKvb/ 
but  it  is  a  good  market  fruit.  \V. 


and  swelling,  and  arc  often  only  just  colouring 
when  overtaken  by  inclement  weather,  the 
numerous  heavy  clusters  of  fine  hut  s|siill  fruit 
Is-ing  disheartening  to  look  at.  The  fact  is,  that, 
unless  in  extra  warm  localities  and  sheltered 
situations,  Tomato  growing,  other  than  on  walls 
or  Itoard  fences,  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  1 
i  think  the  beginning  of  March  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  as  hardiness  from  infancy 
|  should  Ik*  studied  as  much  a*  possible,  as  little 
heat  as  is  consistent  with  a  fnirlv  vigorous  hard 
growth  should  lie  employed.  Use  single  pots 
J  by  all  means,  for  not  only  is  there  less  lulmur 
j  attached  to  it  than  the  still  too  common  practice 
of  sowing  thickly  in  pans  and  potting  off,  but 
all  checks  are  avoided  and  the  hall  of  roots 
remains  intact.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  use  a 
good  loamy  compost ;  virgin  loam  is  host  if 
.  obtainable.  Rub  it  down  with  the  hands,  not 
sift  it,  and  add  a  little  leaf-mould  and  coarse 
|  grit.  Place  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
IftOdegB.  When  fit  for  potting  off,  4.J-ineh  pots 
are  the  liest,  using  loam  and  grit  only,  no 
manurelof  any  kind,  return  to  a  night  heat  of 
I  ill  HjJM  established,  then  give  only -Vi  dogs. 

I  As  sHLrirh-May  as  the  weather  will  alllyifygV'E 
fhe'puinfs  frame  quarters,  airing  carefully  at 


nutriment  to  lie  profitable.  Sets  of 
early  border  varieties  which  have  only 
short,  stubby  sprouts  may  lie  allowed 
to  retain  them,  a  salisfaetoiy  growth 
being  henceforth  encouraged  lo  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  cool,  airy  quarters, 
the  liest-  way  I  wing  to  pack  the  fttliers 
closely  together  in  shallow  frays  or 
boxes  and  place  these  on  shelves  w  here 
they  can  lie  conveniently  examined. 
The  following  sorts  may  be  safely 
relied  on  for  good  all-round  crops  on 
early  borders  and  warm  qiiaitcrs: 
Ringleader,  Ninety  -  fold,  Hainmet 
smith  Kidney,  ami  Witch's  Ashh-af. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beane.  It  is 

not  at  all  difficult  to  hasten  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dwarf  Beans  outdoors  on  a 
warm  bonier  if  a  quantity  of  J  inch 
pots  Is-  filled  with  fairly  good  lull  not 
necessarily  fine  soil,  some  of  thee  wiser 
portions  being  put  into  the  liott-  m  of 
each  |sit  as  drainage,  then  placing  one 
well -selected  seed  in  each  pot,  liui  ving 
alsiut  l-inclt.  When  watered  and 
stixsl  in  a  frame  or  in  a  greenhouse, 
growth  takes  place  in  u  few  days,  and 
in  ulmut  three  weeks  nice  .strong 
plants  are  furnished.  These  may  In¬ 
put  out  on  to  a  warm  Ininler,  in  rows 
•J  feet  apart,  and  thiniV  in  the  rows, 
about  tin-  middle  of  May,  and,  Is-ing 
watered,  will  soon  root,  and  produce 
pods  quickly,  being  materially  in 
advance  of  the  earliest  sowing  out¬ 
doors.  No  Plus  Ult  rn  is  a  good  variety 
for  that  purpose.  The  sowing  mav  well 
lie  made  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Sometimes  sowings  are  made  in 
quantity  in  shallow  boxes.  The  plants, 
when  well  out  into  leaf,  are  exposed, 
and  then  carefully  lifti-d  nnd  planted  ottl  with  a 
trowel,  in  rows  as  ls-fore  mentioned.  Dwarf 
Beaus  are  nearly  always  sown  far  too  thieklv  in 
the  rows.  In  the  ease  of  such  varieties  as  Ne  i*lus 
Ultra,  Kverliearing,  or  Negro,  the  seed  should  Is- 
3  inches  apart,  whilst  stronger  growing  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Advancer,  Magnum  llotium, 
Mohawk,  or  Canadian  Wonder — all  excellent 
one* — require  more  room ;  indeed,  the  seeds 
should  lie  fully  (J  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
When  seeds  are  sown  so  thickly  it  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  if  in  bad  weather  the  plants  soon 
give  out.  It  is  very  inqiortant  also  that  the 
puds  Ih-  gathered  as  fast  as  they  are  sufficiently 
grown  for  use. — A.  1). 

Re-mulching  Globe  Artichokes.  If 

the  loose  litter  or  Bracken  which  was  placed 
carefully  round  the  stools  of  these,  say  in 
November,  as  a  protection  against  frost,  has 
become  to  some  extent  soddoned  by  repeated 
rains,  a  renewal  of  the  material  »vili  lie  advis¬ 
able.  This  will  preserve  the  offsets  till  the 
return  of  better  weather.  Any  hatches  of 
oflsy^  whj^t fjry.  flaso  of  any  contingency  were 
severed  from  the  parent  plants  in  autumn  and 


occasionally,  as 
.I  to  injuriously  affect  the 
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centres  when  confined  in  frames  or  pits,  a  large  trade  is  done  in  roots  specially  prepared  TREES  AND  SHRUBS- 

Remove  any  green  crust  that  may  have  aeeumu-  for  forcing.  I  think  that  in  places  where  it  does  _ 

lated  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  sprinkling  not  flourish  in  the  natural  soil  it  could  be  made  ,  rtfq  (QTTVFR  —id- 

freely  with  lime  and  wood-ashes  to  dispel  damp  to  do  so  by  preparing  a  bed  of  light  compost,  _  Am  ho  bK  rlK). 

and  sweeten  the  atmosphere  generally.  Do  not  composed  of  leaf-soil,  road  grit,  old  mortar,  and  BeaTi  it'd.  evergreen  trees  of  northern  and 
remove  the  lights,  but  tilt  them  well  up  for  air.  brick  rubbish,  and  planting  a  few  health}’  young  mountainous  countries,  many  hardy  in  our 
t,  Q  T„  „n  plants.  Then  let  them  grow  for  some  time  country,  and  valuable  timber  trees  in  their  own. 

should  gi^thfsl  trial,  as  we  thmk  tLevwould  cutting  for  I  find  in  our  light,  shingly  among  them  bei^  some  of  the  great  tram  of 

l^en  termed  the  Summer  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  a  title  ,  f  ,  ,  S  °  th  ,,  th(.  countrv  by  starting  too  earlv  in  our  ..pc,. 

r'Hfl  rf'Cl1  prolonged  drought  wo  had  in  1*99.  -d.  11.,  wintera  and  mild  springs ;  in  tW  oxvn  frEt- 

t  undouhterlly  merits,  from  ts  heavy  and  con-  &  *  b  l-ound  lands  the  young  shoots  only  start  when 

t.nuous  yield  of  medium-sized,  deep  groen,  well-  ‘  all  danger  is  past,  but  with  us  thev  an-  often 

tilled  pods  of  nchly-flavourcd  Peas.  As  a  main-  Celery  for  flavour.— Celery  is  prized  for  induce. I  to  bud  and  are  stricken  afterwards.  Tin- 
ci-op,  several  sowings  being  marie,  it  should  lie  jts  SWeet,  nutty  flavour,  and  I  have  lately  been  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  selection  of  expose! 
recognised  in  every  garden.  It.  needs  fairly  tall  V(,rv  surprised  at  the  great  difference  in  and  elevated  positions  which  will  not  encourage 

sll,ks-  this  respect  iietween  the  large,  pithy  heads,  early  growth,  and  also,  perhaps,  not  making  the 

Watercress  in  garden  (Valentin*).-  If  that  are  pushed  on  to  a  great  size  and  weight  soil' so  rich  and  deep  as  is  the  rule.  In  our 
you  can  secure  a  constant,  though  almost  trifling,  by  means  of  highly  concentrated  fertilisers,  and  country,  as  with  many  of  the  conifers,  the 
stream  of  water  from  a  tap,  you  should  con-  such  as  are  of  far  more  moderate  size,  with  only  :  common  way  with  these  beautiful  trees  is  tu 
struct  an  artificial  bed  or  stream  some  *2  feet  the  ordinary  preparation  of  the  trenches,  and  !  put  them  apart  as  “specimens,"  but  that, frunian 
x\  ide  and  as  long  as  you  could  give,  with  a  very  very  mild  applications  of  liquid-manure.  K very-  |  artistic  point  of  view,  and  that  of  their  on  „ 
gentle  fall  of  aliout  one  inch  in  10  feet,  then  one  knows  that  if  grown  for  sale,  size  is  one  of  health,  is  a  mistake.  Where  there  is  r-«>m 
place  in  the  bottom  about  indies  of  good  soil  the  first  considerations,  but  io  private  gardens  these  trees  should  lx-  groui>ed  together  so  as 
with  some  sand,  and  into  that  dihhle,  ti  inches  it  should  I*  home  in  mind  that  quality,  shelter  each  other,  in  which  state  they  are  more 
apart,  nice  young  Cress-sprouts,  such  as  can  lx-  especially  in  a  vegetable  like  this,  is  of  even  effective  and  protect  each  other  from  the  sun. 
purchased  in  the  market.  You  (.rafting  of  ran-  kinds  is  very 

can  raise  plants  from  seed  sown  often  resorted  to.  These  should. 

in  shallow  boxes  under  glass,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  we  t  hink,  ill  all  cases  lie  on  llu-ir 

anil  plant  these  out  in  the  ^  1  .  "•  *'•;» 

sunken  bed  when  strong  enough. 

Water  freely,  and  also  turn  on 
your  tap  supply,  keeping  it  con¬ 
stantly  trickling.  You  should 
have  a  supply  of  Cresses  all  the 
summer.  The  bed  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  he  replanted 
each  spring.  Ik>  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  March. 

Old  Asparagus  and 
Seakale  (Mi**  Hank*).  —  If 
the  liest  Asparagus  and  Seakale 
you  have  in  your  garden  arc  so 
weak  and  poor  that  no  trace  is 
to  Ik.-  found  of  roots  or  crowns, 
then  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
useless  and  not  worth  keeping. 

If  you  do  find  any  Asparagus 
roots,  and,  of  course,  if  found 
they  will  lie  very  old,  then  you 
■  •ail  lift  them,  and  blocking  them 
in  close  together  on  soil  in  a 
dark  cellar  may  presently,  after 
gently  watering,  get  some  rather 
weak,  blanched  shoots  to  cut. 

These  will  lie  nice  to  cat  though 
small.  After  all  the  shoots  arc 
cut  t  he  roots  may  lie  put  into  a 
heap  with  other  refuse  to 
decay.  To  have  a  proper 
Asparagus  -  Is-d  you  should 
deeply  trench  and  well  manure 
a  piece  of  ground  51  feet  wide  [ 

and  of  good  length.  Then  about  ”  effect  of  a  healthy  specimen  is 

the  middle  of  April  purchase  ('ours  at  Sul--.U|-iiie  silver  K>  (A'-us  la-aM-arpa).  a  x|-iie-sluqir-l  tree  of  Alaska  very  pleasing,  .laiian. 

from  n  seedsman  strong  2-year-  amt  British  t'olumtua.  Haul,  in  llr-tain.  Syn.  A.  <-nin-»k-r.  A.  hr  THAT  A  ( Leafy  bract  tsl 

old  roots,  anil  opening  with  Silver  Kir).  -  A  stately  tree, 

a  spade  furrows  4  inches  deep  often  loti  feet  high  in  its  native 


<  .rafting  of  rare  kinds  is  very 
often  resorted  to.  These  should, 
we  think,  in  all  eases  Is. on  their 
own  roots,  as  only  in  this  wax- 
can  we  get  any  real  test  of  their 
fitness  for  our  country. 

A.  amarii. is  (lovely  Fir). — - 
A  tall,  massive  tree  with  deep 
bluish-green  foliage  and  dark 
purple  cones.  It  thrives  xvell 
in  Scotland,  and  is  a  desirable 
tree  to  plant  as  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  it 
true  to  name  and  on  own  roots. 
Owing  to  propagating  by  graft¬ 
ing  from  side  shoots  it  is  haul 
to  get  a  good  leader.  British 
( 'olunihia. 

A.  bai-sxmkx  (Balsam  Fir).— 
A  slender  tree  from  40  feet  In 
sil  feet  high,  and  generally  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  groxvfli. 
leaves  fragrant,  hut  should  not 
1m-  planted  in  quantity  unless  it 
is  known  to  thrive  in  the  local¬ 
ity,  as  it  is  rather  fastidious  as 

to  soil  and  situation.  X.K. 
America. 

A.  BRA.iivi-ii  vi.i.a  (Short- 
leaved  Silver  Fir). — A  handsome 
and  hardy  tree,  frequently  over 
lm  feet  high,  witli  bright  green 
foliage  and  short  leaves.  Very 
useful  as  an  ornamental  tree  for 
|Kirk  or  landscape.  The  densely 
crowded  leaves  arc  very  silvered 
underneath,  and  the  general 
effect  of  a  healthy  specimen  is 
very  pleasing,  danan. 

A.  hrxitkat.x  ( Leafy  bran  ed 
Sih-er  Fir).  A  stately  tree, 
often  loll  feet  high  in  its  native 


you  get  the  length  of  the  ground  yon  can  easily  that  the  naturally  grown  is  far  the  I  tetter,  for  .if  it  in  Britain.  The  Is-st  specimens  are 
estimate  the  number  of  roots  required,  (live  the  market  (.'elorv  is  very  largely  made  up  of  those  at  Yortxvortle  f'ourt  and  Hast  nor.  Nil . 
eaeh  summer  a  slight  dressing  of  salt,  and  each  outside  leaves,  while  what  is  edible  is  very  much  America 

whiter  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure  if  the  sweeter  and  cris|ter  in  the  smaller  naturally  A.  <  El’ll  aeon  ha  (Cephalonian  Fir).  —  A 


out  any  ol.l  roots  that  may  1m-  found,  out  all  long  will  the  attempt  to  unduly  force  growth  prevent  it  starting  into  growth  t«M>  early.  <" 
the  side  roots  into  lengths  of  about  5  inches,  continue. — .1.  <J.  Britain  it  is  handsome  till  it  reaches  a  height  ol 

and  having  well  trenched  and  manured  a  small  Potato  International.  -Indifferent  as  is  about  30  feet,  when  the  leaders  give  way  and 

piece  of  ground,  dibble  these  root  pieces  or  the  quality  of  this,  yet  in  its  young  and  unriiie  the  side  brandies  grow  vigorously.  It  is  one  of 
cuttmgs  into  it  in  rows  ’-it  niches  ajinrt  and  state  that  quality  is'  not  much  inferior  to  what  the  most  accommodating  of  Firs.  Kven  in  old 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  taking  care  to  have  is  found  in  other  varieties  in  a  similar  stage  of  specimens  wit  h  several  heads  it  forms  a 
the  emls  upwards  that  were  nearest  the  main  growth,  whilst  the  inhere  are  then  exceptionally  picturesque  and  handsome  specimen.  (Ireece. 
stem,  Hiese  cuttings  should  give  you  plenty  of  largt..  Quantities  of  this  tine  kidney  can  lie  A.  <  ii.i«  h  a  (Cili.-ian  Tanrus).  —A  graceful 
line  roots  to  l.tt  for  forcing  next  winter,  but  seen  in  the  shops  and  on  the  stalls  in'Mav  and  tree,  40  feet  to  tin  f.ft  high,  with  slender 
you  must  plant  a  fresh  lot  of  root -cuttings  in  .l„nc,  and  anyone  needing  a  slock  should' then  hmnehes.  It  groxvs  freely,  but  is  apt  to  I*’ 
tlie  same  way  every  year.  \\  hat  few  old  roots  pur,.hase  tnlWrs,  lav  them  out  to  green  and  disfigured  by  spring  frosts.  Foliage  soil,  han.l- 
yon  have  you  may  put  into  soil  in  a  dark  cellar,  harden,  and  keep  them  over  for  ea“lv  spring  some,  and  of  a  peculiar  sh.vle  of  greyn  where  the 
and  the  growths  from  the  crowns  when  blanched  planting  on  a  warm  I -order.  Thev  would  in  tree  thrives.  Cilicia. 

arc  when  cooked  dehcmiLs  eatmg.  such  a  place  be  found  very  early,  provided  A.  i  oscoi.or  (Colorado  White  Fir).— A  light 

Tarragon  for  salads.— oMiwiy  owners  '|>rotecte<l  from  frost.  *  Iffered  in  tin-  market  eq(<)ntre»^-trec  of  me<lium  height,  with  thick, 

of  gardens  find  tihirLnjHimiewhntf  ditlifuk  tt.jtfjS  li^der  fonn  ami  clean  as  home-grown luliers  grey  ) -ark.  The  flat- leaves  are  mlx-ut  2  inches 
to  groxv  satisfactorily,  sitid  as VtJA-tnu,  !,  TffK'  should  realise  L-t  ter  pricedJ^nVfefuuEnig"  long,  tmllit-.lQs&nidl,  1-ale  yellow  cones.  It  is 
r. -quest,  I-Olli  as  a  for--ed  ami  open  air  pr-.lu**/  kinds.  RBAN  Kro"‘‘r 


piece  of  ground,  dihhle  these  root-pic-cs  or  the  quality  of  this,  yet  it.  its  young  ami  ....rim-  the  si 
-uttmgs  into  it  in  rows  20  niches  a, -art  and  8trtU.  that  quality  is'  not  much  inferior  to  what  the  m 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  taking  care  to  have  is  foun«i  in  OIher  varieties  in  a  similar  stage  of  speed 


request,  both  as  a  forced  ami  open-air  pro- lit' 
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many  soils  and  aspects.  Unless  in  good  situa'  HHI  feet  liigli  at  Bonglcnt, 
tions  it  is  liable  to  get  somewhat  thin  as  it  i  many  other  places.  It  was  the  first  of  the 


1(H)  feet  liigli  at  Longlent,  Burton  Park,  and 
_  I  many 

cets  older.  Colorado.  '  Silver  Firs  over  planted  in  Britain,  and  will 

A.  riit.MA  (the  Japanese  Silver  Fir) — A  tree  probably  always  remain  one  of  the  best.  When 
oi  sometimes  150  feet  in  height,  with  light  j  young  it  grows  well  in  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
brown  bark  and  foliage  of  a  deep  glossy  green.  ‘  and  the  branches  often  inter-graft.  It  is  an  cx- 


A.  8IBIKICA  (Siberian  Silver  Fir).— A  slow 
growing  tree  of  medium  size.  It  is  frequently 
disfigured  by  spring  frosts  and  is  not  a  desirable 
variety,  except  for  collections.  North  and  Fast 


p  glossy  gi¬ 
lt  is  hardy  in  this  country,  and  grows  freely 
v*  hen  established,  although  it  is  lute  in  starting. 
Ii  is  a  handsome  tree  for  park  or  lawn,  with 
short  branches  nnd  st  iff  habit.  Japan. 

A.  FkaSKKI  (Fraser's  Fir), — A  forest,  live, 
reaching  fin  feet  high  in  its 
own  country,  with  smooth 
lurk  having  resinous  blisters. 

It  is  similar  to  the  Balsam 
Fir,  but  has  shorter  anil 
i non:  oval  cones,  and  leaves 
with  silvery  undersides.  It. 
is  a  small  tree  from  .'in  feet 
to  4n  feet  high.  Not  as  yet 

10  be  trusted  for  general 

planting.  Rarely  seen  good. 

Mountains  of  Virginia,  N. 

Carolina,  and  Tenessee. 

A.  umxnts  (Oregon  White 
Fir).  A  lieantifulandstalely 
tree  of  over  2IHI  feet,  wit'll 
dark  green  rones  ‘2  inches  to 
:t  inches  long,  and  dark, 
shining  leaves,  white  In-low. 

Ilanly  and  free  in  various 
l«rts  nl  Britain  :  Is-st  in 
moist  soils,  lives  in  Scot  land 
at  Oeheriyiv  Is-iog  over  tin 
Iret  high.  N.W.  America. 

A.  l.islis  \ki-a  (tin- Alpine 
Silver  Fir).  A  ls-antifiil 
pin-  like  alpine  tn-c,  with 
uhit<-  Hark  reaching  up  to 
I  ."it  I  feet,  anil  very  small 
cones,  purple,  ‘2  inelies  to 
:i  inches  long,  anil  red  male 
(lowers.  Foliage  luxuriant 
and  gracefully  curved. 

Ihirdyin  Britain,  Alaska,  B. 

Columbia,  and  southwards. 

A.  Imwi.vNA  (California 
White  Fir).— A  lovely  tree, 
olteii  I, Hi  tee l  high,  long 
leaves  and  light  green  cones, 

I  liming  yellow  at  maturity. 

Oregon  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

A.  wtosiKlfA  (California 
lied  Fir).  A  stalely  moun¬ 
tain  tree  of  -2tMI  feet  to 
■Jail  fi-et,  with  brown  l»rk 
i ml  within),  and  very  large 
light  pm  pie  cylindrical  cones 

11  inches  In  S  inches  long. 

Flic  foliage  is  delist-  on  the 
lower  branches,  but  thinner 
towards  the  lop,  olive  green 

■  r.issed  by  two  silver  lines 
underneath,  t trows  rapidly 
in  Britain.  N.  California. 

A.  M  4KIKSI  ( Maries'  Silver 
Fin  is  a  tall,  pyramidal  tree 
with  robust  spreading  bran¬ 
ches  ami  dark  purple  cones 
4  inches  to  .1  inches  long.  Ill 
distinct  character  for  park 
or  landscape.  Japan. 

A.  NoBII.IH  (Noble  Fir).— 

A  noble  mountain  tree, 

•_*l«l  feet  to  :ilHI  feet  liigli. 
with  deep  glaucous  foliage 
antl  hrowu  cones  o  inches  to 
7  inches  long.  A  hardy 
tree;  a  rapid  grower  ill 
Britain.  Oregon. 

A.  XlIKtiM \NNMN  4  (Not'd- 
uiann'R  Fir-tree). — A  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  green  tree,  with 
ngiil  branches  and  dense 

■  lark  given  foliage  anti  large 

t  ones.  Hardy  and  good  grower  in  Britain.  One 

■  tf4lie  best  of  the  Firs  for  park  planting,  and 
pmliably  the  handsomest.  Caucasus  and  ( Crimea. 

A.  M'MIDH'A  (Mount  Bailor  Fir).  A  Fir  of 
mediant  height  witli  bright  given  foliage.  A 
handsome  plant  in  good  soil.  It  is  hardy  in  this 
country,  Imt  may  fail  from  too  early  growth. 
Mountains  of  N.  Africa,  growing  with  Cellars 
mid  Vew. 

A.  i-kitinata  (Silver  [f^rrlT^rPI 
the  mountains  of  Ontral  I'hiriipc,  o 
in  Britain,  ami  growing  considerably 


A.  Veitchi  (Voitch'8  Silver  Fir). — A  tall. 


much 


Its  timbei 
valued. 


is  pro 
1 1  will 


sxposi-l 

dui-ed  rapidly,  ami 
grow  in  peaty  soils.  Mouuluitis  ol  Kit  rope  from  gn- 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.  put 


cellcnt  tree  to  plant  for  shelter,  as  it  will  grow  in  handsome  tree  of  ovei  lOOfcct  It  is. a  rapid  grown 
'  *  '  sin)  makes  a  nice  specimen.  'J'he  bark  is  light 

grt  \  in  colour,  and  the  leaves  a  bright  glossy 
n  willi  silvery  sll'eaks,  the  cones  being  a 
ili-h  brown.  At Ochertyre,  Crieff.  N.B.,  it 
is  grand  in  form  and  growth. 
Mountains  of  Jajian. 

A.  Wkbbiasa  (Webbs 
Fir).— A  well  proportioned 
tree,  sometimes  nearly  HHI 
feet  high,  and  one  of  t  In¬ 
most  distinet  and  Is-auti- 
I nl  of  eonifers.  The  leaves 
are  deep  glossy  green  with 
silvery  undersides,  ami  the 
cones  are  large.  A  variety 
I’iiulrow  is  without  the 
silver  markings.  Both  sutler 
much  from  spring  frosts,  and 
are  not  hardy  in  c\|s.sid 
localities.  Himalayas. 


NOTES  AND  HEP I. IRA. 


California  ltd  Silver  Kir  (Abies  tiuwiiifli-n),  the  largest  nf  any  nt  the  irrniis,  reach  ini:  a 
height  o(  3«i  feci  to  -AHi  feet  in  t In-  Sierra  mountains,  with  a  trunk  s  feet  to  1-J  feet 
in  illatneler. 


A.  Pissyro  (Spanish  Fir).— A  large  Fir.  with 
bright  green  priekly  foliage,  and  thriving  in 


hybrid  partaking 
blossoms  imlividu 


Weeping  Willows 

Where  tan  the  golden  kind 
of  the  Weeping  Willow, 
which  grows  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Thames  in  private 
gardens,  with  long,  weeping 
brunches,  lie  obtained  on  its 
own  roots,  and  what  is  its 
name?  N.  Attknbokoiiiii. 

*.*  The  variety  by  the 
Thames  is  no  doubt  the 
common  Weeping  Willow, 
S.  haliylonica.  Sometimes 
old  trees  of  the  Yellow 
Willow  (S.  vitellinul  ween, 
ami  there  is  a  distinctly 
pendulous  new  variety  of 
Ibis  which  you  might  to  Is- 
able  to  get  in  any  gtssl  tree 
nursery.  The  British  Tree 
Willows  are  obtainable 
from  Messrs.  Wood  ami 
Ingram,  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Irish  Yew  and 

the  snow.  —  We  nr . . 

very  sorry  to  see  that  the 
luuuhigcs  of  twine  or  wire 
which  supported  the  Irish 
Yew*  have  given  way  in 
many  cases.  It  is  one  of  t  he 
siNirl  conifers  that  are 
always  diseased  in  the  lliid 
die,  anil  has  only  to  gel  old 
enough  to  show  it.  No 
amount  of  tying  together 
will  save  it  from  eventual 
ruin,  by  snowstorms,  etc. 
This  tree  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  the  new  titled  ‘•for¬ 
mal"  gardeners,  who  put  it. 
about  old  houses,  believing 
they  were  doing  something 
very  true  and  old  fashioned, 
w  hereas  it  is  a  mere  sport, 
propagated  in  our  own  cen¬ 
tury.  and  many  good  places 
arc  disfigured  by  its  funereal 
aspect. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei.  — 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  early - 
Howering  deciduous  shrubs, 
and  is  the  result  of  crossing 
the  well-known  I).  gracilis 
with  I>.  parviflnra,  the 
greatly  of  the  former.  The 
ally  are  of  considerable  size 


over  am 


almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet  or  cold,  and  very  pure,  the  compact  Imshes  being  Biinply 
Well  suited  for  chalky  districts.  Vais.:  A.  P.  loaded  with  the  snowy  flowers.  Not  only  as  a 
Hamondi  and  A.  P.  variegata.  It  often  suffers  pot  plant  and  for  forcing,  but  equally  as  a 
from  Ux>  early  a  start  in  spring,  and  t  he  usual  good  free-flowering  shrub  in  the  open,  should 
method  of  isolation  by  which  llto  turf  exhausts 
the  moisture.  Spain. 

A.sic»Ai.iNENsis(SaghalicnSiIvcrFir).  A  tall 
0t  Jififfc'yish  hrowu  hark  ami  narrow  (i 
ics.  It  is  often  hardy,  ami  oflt 


this  plant  prove  of  considerable  worth. 

Garrya  elliptica.— This  well-known  shrub 
is  wnW atjtra|-tji|VH  with  the  long  drooping  bunches 
of  catkins  covering  the  plant  in  well  nigh  endless 

It  ja  not  met 


ful  habit.  In  Japan  ami  Nathalie... ,  so  rpW/JWrft?  emild  Is-  expected. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


gold,  height  2J  feet ;  and  Mme.  Alliert  Colmiohe,  outdoors  to  see  which  answered  best.  Any  of 
reddish-orange,  height  3J  feet,  arc  the  best.—  the  varieties  named  will  do  for  pots.  It  you 


OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

SPRING-STRUCK  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Except  for  the  growth  of  large  exhibition 
blooms  which  require  a  long  season,  there  is  no 
gain  in  rooting  cuttings  before  February  or 
March.  During  these  months  the  cuttings 
strike  more  readily  than  at  any  other  period,  and 
grow  away  more  quickly  than  do  plants  rooted 
so  early  as  Christmas  or  before.  It  is  my 
practice  to  keep  the  obi  stools  until  the  spring. 
This  is  done  by  shaking  away  the  earth  and 
trimming  the  roots.  Then  they  are  placed 
thickly  into  shallow  boxes,  the  roots  just 
covered  with  soil,  and  sto(sl  in  some  out  -of-thc- 
way  position  on  shelves,  and  frost  kept  from 
t  hem.  By  this  means  1  have  now  a  plentiful 
supply  of  healthy,  soft  cuttings.  These  are 
made  not.  more  than  2  inches  long,  for  I  find 
big  ones  liable  to  Hag.  If  they  are  dibbled  into 
shallow  pans  or  boxes  tilled  with  any  sweet 
earth,  one  may  obtain  sturdy  rooted  plants 
within  a  month.  The  cuttings  urc  not  shaded 
or  sprinkled  with  water  too  often.  One  thorough 
soaking  is  given  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in, 
then  they  are  left  until  the  soil  becomes  dry 
and  another  good  watering  is  needed.  Many 
i sittings  fail  by  regular  moistening,  because  the 
cultivator  becomes  unhappy  at  the  sight  of  the 
slightest  drooping  of  the  leaves,  w  hich  in  the 
case  of  Chrysanthemums  w  ill  present  itself  more 
or  less,  but  it  does  no  harm.  After  the  early 
process  of  rooting  takes  place,  the  leaves 
gradually  prick  up,  anil  are  then  used  to  the 
surroundings.  They  require  no  coddling  to 
obtain  quick  yet  sturdy  growth  from  the  liegin- 
niug.  Another  danger  in  early- rooted  plants  is 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  drawn  up  by  lieing 
placed  in  heated  structures  through  the  winter. 

1  have  noted  many  examples  of  this,  especially 
with  amateur  cultivators,  who  often  grow  a 
goodly  number  of  subjects  in  one  house.  Some 
twenty years  back  lire  heat  was  not  thought  of  ill 
the  cultivation  of  this  popular  plant,  and  1 
fancy  there  arc  indications  of  once  more  return¬ 
ing  to  methods  of  those  days.  Some  of  the  old 
stools  which  have  been  left  in  open  ground 
have  w  ithstood  nearly  '20  dogs,  of  frost,  and  nro 
at  the  present  time  given  with  ample  cuttings 
nt  the  base.  II. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums  Pompon  sorts 
for  outdoor  culture  (II.  s.  II.).  The 
Is'uutiftilly  branching  habit  of  growth  peculiar 
to  most  of  the  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  renders 
them  valuable  for  outdoor  culture.  The  height 
of  the  majority  of  the  early  and  semi-early- 
(towering  Pompons  rarely  exceeds  “2  feet  Pi 
2 A  feet.  As  regards  their  flowering,  they  are 
most  profuse.  Their  propagation  is  of  the 
simplest,  description,  and  anyone  with  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame  may  from  this  time 
forward  insert  cuttings  in  boxes  or  pots  with 
the  certainty  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
bulk  of  them  will  root  readily  enough.  They 
should  la-  potted  up  when  ready,  and  ultimately 
planted  nut  in  not  too  rich  soil.  Towards  the 
end  of  April  or  during  the  earlier  half  of  May  is 
a  gis»l  time  to  plant  outdoors,  and  this  should 
lie  done  firmly.  Attention  to  this  matter  may 
obviate  the  use  of  stakes  later,  as  the  plants 
treated  as  described  in  many  cases  are  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  For  late 
August  and  September  blossoming  the  following 
sorts  are  most  reliable :  Piercy's  Seedling, 
bronze,  shading  to  orange,  height  IS  inches; 
Mr.  Selby,  rosy  pink,  very  pretty,  height 
IS  inches;  Mme.  Ed.  Retort,  old  gold,  shaded 
red,  fimbriated  petals,  height  2  feet  ;  Little  Rob 
(syn.  Scarlet  (Sent),  deep  red,  passing  to  brick- 
red,  very  effective,  height  2  feet  ;  Alice  Rutchor, 
red,  suffused  with  orange,  height  .‘1  feet  ;  Lyon, 
rosy-purple  sport  from  the  last-named,  other 
characteristics  similar :  Fibcrta,  rich  canary- 
yellow,  height  2  feet ;  l.'Atni  Conderehet,  soft 
yellow,  height  hi  inches  ;  and  Mme.  Jollivart, 
white,  shaded  pink,  height  IS  inches.  Of 
October  flowering  sorts:  Martinmas,  pink, 
silvery  reverse,  height  3  feet  ;  Yellow  (iem, 
orange-yellow,  height  2  feet  (5  inclsPiTS^Mims  \. 
Herlaut,  red,  shadfjd  jitirpte.i  tipjK-^^iOk ;gl 
20  inches  ;  Crimson  Preeoeite,  crimson,  tippeij 


K.  G.  ~  “  ’  obtain  two  plants  of  each,  then  grow  one  of 

Chrysanthemums  —  market  varle-  ,'.a‘'|1  11 1*01  ,‘n<‘  one  ”ul-  ' "" 

ties  for  outdoor  growing  (A.  II.  L'.J. —  Mme.  Desgrnnges,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  La 
There  arc  several  very  good  sorts  for  vour  pur-  Preeoeite,  i^f*y  *  itzwygram.  Mine.  Marie 
pose.  A  good  white  sort  is  Market' White,  a  Masse,  La  \  ierge.  Harvest  Home,  Roi  lies 
flower  of  a  very  pure  colour.  As  a  market  Prccoees,  1  rule  of  My  diet  t,  Queen  of  the 
variety  this  plant  has  a  good  future  lieforc  it  ;  Entiles,  toreador,  Mr.  \\  .  Pjerey,  Albert 
period  of  blossoming  from  mid-September  till  Morel,  Bronze  Brice,  and  Edith  Syratt 


iuid -October ;  height  about  2}  feet.  Another  ft""*1-  l,ut  m».v  ask  the  florist  to  semi 

very  chaste  white  sort  is  Myehett  White,  some-  «»>’  that  are  really  earlier  U  lie  has  such 
what  similar  to  Market  White,  but  coming  into  '  ■>»  hardly  obtain  plants  ol  these  loo  soon, 
blossom  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  in  a  normal  Ask  for  stout,  well-rooted  ones,  and  get  them 
season.  As  a  pot-plant  this  variety  cannot  I  hi  <*t  once  4-moli  P°ts.  using  a  conqiost ..  one- 
regarded  with  favour,  Imt  when  planted  out  it  *">1/  turfy  loam,  the  rest  being  leaf-soil,  old  Imt 
attains  capital  proportions.  The  plant  is  very  l«ed-mnnure,  and  sand.  Keep  the  plants  in  a 
dwarf  and  branching,  and  should  lie  jmitiallv  cool  frnme  or  greenhouse  near  the  light,  as  i,„« 
disbudded.  For  later  work,  say  from  Septem  "icy  w  ill  hardly  need  art  Hina  warmth.  W  lien 
bortill  the  same  period  in  Oetolier,  (/ueen  of  the  the  pots  seem  well  Idled  with  roots  shill  into 
Karlies  should  answer  well.  This  has  a  robust  "ich  pots  such  as  you  intend  lo  keep  ill  pots. 

. istitution,  is  free  flowering,  and  possesses  a  ''lit  the  others  may  be  planted  out  on  t..  a  Iwrd.-r 

busby  habit.  To  U- seen  at  its  liost  this  plant  in  fairly  good  sod  2  feet  apart.  I  that  at  the 
should  be  iiart  iall  v  disbudded,  all  .hough  when  end  of  April.  \\  lien  the  plants  are  well  rooted 
grown  in  tlm  freest  manner  possible  the  flower  •"'*>  "ie  I'"1"-  8ta"d  H'cni  outdoors  ou  sn 
stems  are  fairly  long  and  stout.  Bronze  coloured  ash  floor  and  m  the  sun.  keeping  I  hem  well 
varielies  are  well  represented  by  Nellie  Brown,  "aleied.  Six'  weeks  later  they  should  be 
a  rich  bronze  sport  from  ti.e  well-known  shifted  into  8  inch  |h,Is.  I  he  final  polling 
Ryeeroft  Glory,  possessing  a  most  robust  eon-  dioiild  l«-  into  llii.-c  pails  turfy  loam  ami  no 
sthutinn,  branching  habit,  and  also  five  flower  b  at  soil,  the  rest  being  old  decayed  manure, 
ing.  Plants  pinched  back  once  or  twice  -and.  and  him  bone  dust.  Stand  the  plant . 

during  the  growing  seas .  and  when  buds  outdoors,  uml  I . .  them  there  until  early  in 

derelop  disbudded  to  one  bloom  on  each  stem.  August,  then  place  them  in  the  greenhou ic  to 
give  results  that  should  answer  extremely  well  ''looni. 
lor  market.  Mid-October  should  see  this  sort 

at  its  best.  (Moire  de  Mezin  is  a  reddish  bronze  MY  GARDEN', 

flower  for  October  display.  It  grows  about  ,  Wouk  three  or  four  hours  a  day  all  the  year 
:U  feet  high,  and  possesses  a  stout  constitution.  rouni|  in  |lly  o,,,,!,.,,  (weather  permitting).  and 
lake  many  other  sorts  it  should  be  disbudded.  „|„.n  W(,t  \  CIVI1  ,ill(|  plenty  in  do  making  ami 
A  good  new  chestnut-bronze  is  Crimson  Marie  painting  sticks  and  labels.  1  have  a  greenhouse 
Masse,  quite  now,  and  sure  to  be  in  great  (a  home  -made  one).  It  is  only  III  feet  by  7  feet, 
demand;  hnhit  branching  and  dwarf,  free  jm,  it,  ja  surprising  what  a  lot  can  lie  done  in 


shifted  into  S  inch  |Mits.  The  final  potting 
should  lie  into  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  no 
leaf-soil,  flm  rest  being  old  decayed  manure, 
sand,  uml  tine  In  me  dust.  Stand  the  plant. 


flowering  ;  a  mid -Septem tier  sort. — E.  G. 

Old  stools  of  exhibition  sorts  for 


such  a  small  plan 
and  Fuchsias. 


lull  a  lot  call  lie  done  ill 
1  chiefly  grow  Geranium  i 
grow  a  few  Tomatoes 


outdoor  planting. —  Most  of  the  sorts  the  Iwek  wall  through  the  Hummer,  a 
named  in  your  list  are  quite  unsuited  for  out  few'  Chrysanthemums  for  the  autumn,  and  a 
door  display,  except  under  most  favourable  few  bulbs  to  make  it  gay  in  spring.  1  have  t  wo 
conditions.  For  outdoor  display  it  is  usual  to  small  frames  in  which  to  harden  stuff  off.  My 
flower  the  |ilants  from  terminal-buds.  In  the  garden  is  aliout  oil  yards  by  2.7  yards.  I  look 
ease  of  the  varieties  named  by  you,  the  period  (t  m  a  very  rough  slate,  not  even  a  tidy  path, 
of  flowering,  indoors,  from  “  crown  "-buds  is  I  arranged  the  paths  and  pul  uu  edging oi'  brick* 
during  the  earlier  days  of  November.  Now  to  allround.  I  have  now  a  nice  collection  of  ('urn.  • 
permit  these  same  varieties  to  bloom  from  lions  (alinut  HI  Ml  plants  and  about  Lll  varieties1, 
terminal  buds  would  bring  their  period  of  ."ill  Rose-trees  in  20  varieties,  over  in  varieties 
flowering  some  few  weeks  later,  probably  the  Dahlias  (mostly  Cactus  kinds).  I  add  a  lew 
latter  part  of  November  or  early  December,  new  Sweet  I'eas  to  my  list  each  season. 
It  is  fairly  safe  for  us  lo  assume  that  long  Cladioli  do  well  with  me  and  make  a  gland 
lieforc  t he  latter  period  of  blossoming  arrived  we  show,  and  with  a  nice  selection  ofaiinuals.mil 
should  be  experiencing  frosts  of  a  more  or  less  jicreiiiiinls  I  have  a  gay  garden  all  through  the 
severe  character,  and,  added  to  this,  fog.  If  season.  1  have  planted  six  Apples,  two  I’limis, 
your  garden  is  at  some  distance  from  the  and  a  Rear-tree.  If  any  of  my  fellow  eollageis 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  your  flower  wants  a  good  Apple  I  advise  him  to  try  Eune’s 
Isirdcr  is  in  a  nice,  sheltered,  southern  aspect,  IVince  Allied.  It  is  a  grand  cropper,  a  good- 
you  may  succeed.  Good  sorts  are  :  Source  sized  fruit,  a  good  keeper,  and  does  well  in  this 
d’Or,  reddish-orange,  early  Novemlier  in  the  very  bleak  district.  Royal  Sovereign  is  my 
open  ;  Mme.  Gustave  llenri,  white,  same  perils!  Iiest  Strawberry.  Of  Gooseberries,  I  grow 
of  flowering;  Isi  Grand  Dragon,  orange-yellow,  Whinham's  Industry,  Crown  Bob,  Leveller, 
early  Novemlier  ;  Pluehus,  yellow,  mid-  and  Dan's  Mistake.  Lee's  I’rolilie  is  the  Black 
November  and  later;  Viviand  Morel,  silvery-  Currant  I  grow,  and  when  I  say  I  have  won 
mauve,  niid-Novemlier ;  Charles  Davis,  bronzy-  first  prize  seven  ycuin  in  succession  with  this 
yellow,  mid-November ;  Thomas  Wilkins,  deep  variety  it  is  proof  of  its  quality,  and  the 
chrome-yellow,  mid-Novemlicr  ;  and  Mme.  quantity  it  bears  is  wonderful.  I  will  not  say 
Marius  Rieoud,  lilac-rose,  mid  •  November,  much  about  vegetables,  but  I  advise  working 
Although  we  have  omitted  to  include  sorts  men  or  cottagers  not  to  I  wither  much  with 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  exhibition,  you  must  novelties,  as  there  are  plenty  of  good  old'snrts 
not  be  disappointed,  as  the  height  of  some  that  when  well  grown  will  hold  their  own  on 
precludes  them  altogether,  aj»art  from  ot  her  any  exhibition  table.  I  have  been  a  successful 


considerations. — E.  G. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.  —  At  our 

local  show  (end  of  August )  t  here  is  a  prize  for 
cut  Chrysanthemums  (early  kinds),  and  one  for  a 
plant.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
could  tell  me  the  best  dozen  varieties  that 


exhibitor  for  some  years  in  the  cottager? 
amateurs’,  and  open  classes. 

A.  E.  Oi.heuson. 
The  (liven,  Noiihop,  Flinlnliire.. 

Erythronium  Hartwegi.  The  man 


would  come  in  for  cutting  at  that  time,  ami  additions  we  have  had  of  late  years  to  the 
also  two  or  three  varieties  that  would  lie  Dog's-tooth  Violets  must  surely  tend  to 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  how  to  treat  the  increase  the  interest  of  flower  growers  in  a 
latter?—  R.  S.  B.  delightful  genus  of  plants.  E.  Hartwegi  is 

*„*  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  to  have  a  class  generally  the  tirst  to  bloom.  The  evanescence 
for  early-blooming  Chrysanthemums  so  soon  in  of  the  flowers  of  the  Erythrouiums  is  one  of  the 
the  season  as  end  of  August.  Many  varieties  failings  of  the  genus,  and  E.  Hartwegi  is  no 
that  the  trade  describes  as  August  flowering  do  exception;  if  anything,  it  is  worse  than  some 
not  fully  open  their  blooms  before  September,  in  t  his  respect.  One  finds,  too,  that  planting 
and  in  your  ease  it  may  lie  needful  for  you  to  in  somi-sliade  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  flowers 
grow  all  your  plants  in  pots,  putting  them  is.  injurious  and  prevents  the  plant  blooming. 
aiiiW  glass  early  in  August  to  help  bring  tfr  ACKofftl  tliJS  is  so  with  me,  and  I  find  it  requires 
JlJ«M'H  forward.  Of  course,  youM'onld  rWypj  full  sun,  i  Although  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
jIuplTcntc  plants  also  growing  on  .vwlirm TibVdU-'  Camnmift-,41 1  is  Hrlrdy  w i t  li  me,  and  one  likes  to 
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Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  etc.  Some  easily  - 
grown  alpines  are  Aubrietias  in  variety  ;  alpine 
Phloxes  in  great  variety  of  colour,  producing 
charming  masses ;  Aster  alpinus  superhus, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus ;  a  selection  of  six  Mossy 
Saxifrages,  six  crusted  ditto  ;  a  few  Sedums 
and  Sempervivums  (the  latter  for  narrow  chinks, 
if  such  existi ;  Silenealpestris,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
G.  septemfida,  (1.  vema,  Adonis  vetnalis, 
Alyssuni  saxatile  coinpactum,  Achillea  umbcl- 
lata,  A.  tomentosa,  Anemone  apennina,  A. 

fulsatilla,  A.  sylvestris.  Some  few  dwarf 
'olunibines,  Arnehia  eehioides,  Campanula  car- 


►*e  its  pale  yellow  flowers  with  their  orange  base. 
There  are  from  one  to  three  blooms  on  each 
stem,  and,  when  more  than  one,  they  open  in 
session.  The  leaves  are  mottled.— S. 


vases  and  bowls  of  tastefully  arranged  sprays 
Mahonia,  Flax,  Polypody,  and  Yellow  Jas¬ 
mine,  the  golden,  star-like  flowers  of  which  are 
exquisite.  Christmas  Roses,  too,  look  lovely 
arranged  with  Ivy  in  a  bowl.  The  Winter 
Heliotrope,  with  its  own  light  green  foliage  and 
when  the  Polypody,  looks  remarkably  well  in  a  gootl- 
re  maybe  sized  china  liasket  in  the  hall  (where  it  lasts 
where  longer  than  in  heated  rooms),  and  every  now 
and  then,  as  one  passes,  gives  out  pleasant 
whiff's  of  perfume.  This  Heliotrope  was 
gathered  on  January  28th,  and  is  still  quite 
Fresh  to-day,  February  8th.  For  small  vases 
the  Winter  Aconite  is  pretty,  and  needs  no 
foliage  on  account  of  its  little  green  ruff.  The 
Snowdrop  is  lovely  arranged  with  Ivy-leaves. 

M.  Palin'. 


NOTES  AXP  HEP  LIES. 

~ _ _ ~  |. — Can  you  in¬ 

ns  to  iiest  time  to  move  a  large  plant 
“rasa,  and  if  advisable  to  split  it 
or  four  pieces? — JaoQUK. 

*,*  Unless  you  can  remove  a  long-established 
Pampas  Grass  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots, 
there  is  considerable  risk  in  so  doing.  If  you  split 


Moving  Pampas  Grass 

form  me  as  I 
of  Pampas  G 
up  into  three 

v  L  „ 

Pampas  Grass  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  root 

l'  '  .  ’  ” 

up  the  plants  you  do  so  with  material  risk  Vet 
much  depends  on  the  cate  taken  in  t  he  divisiol 


The  Winter  Aconite  (Kranthis  Inenialis). 


The  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  trairran-). 


■  very  year  the  following  winter  flowers  come  up 
ftwl'y,  provided  care  lias  lieen  taken  to  plant 
thetii  in  sufficient,  quantities  anti  in  favourable 
Mtual ions  viz.,  Christmas  Rose  (Hellelmrns 
nigeri.  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans), 
Yellow  Jasmine  (.lasmimtm  iiudiflorum), 
ChimonanthiLs  fragrans.  Winter  Aconite 
(Kranthis  liyentalis),  (Snowdrops,  Anemone 
IJtisl.t.  stray'  blooms  of  Hepatiea  (triloba  and 
a/igufusa).  ami  very  early  Kriea.  ( 'hristmas 
Ihcies  require  very  good  soil,  anti  sltottltl  not  lie 
•li-tiirlssl  their  foliage  sltottltl  never  be  cut. 


looks  specially  well  plantetl  in  masses  in 
"o  lumls,  anti  also  very  pretty  in  sunny  borders. 

Snowdrops  look  best  growing  in  Grass,  anti  any 

■  «*-  having  an  orehartl  shotilil  plant  them  there  ...... 

in  quant  it  v.  Anemone  hlatuln  seetls  freely,  the  retention  of  roots  anil  soil  to  each  oivtuea 
,  r.n«et nientlv  soon  grows  into  large  patches,  portion,  ami  to  the  general  care  shown  in  the 
mil  it  left'  niulisturhetl  makes  a  fine  show,  work  of  replanting,  especially  whether  done 
ll-uatica  triloba  ami  H.  angulosa  shoultl  never  quickly  or  not.  If  you  dccitle  to  lift  your  plant, 
i.-  mi  veil  with  ot  her  plants,  but  lie  in  beds  by  open  a  trench  round  it  2  feet  wide  and  as  deep, 
'hrmselves.  about  2  feet  from  the  outer  stems,  then  work  off 

Clumps  of  Cyclamen  hetlertefolium  make  some  of  the  top-soil  ami  cut  through  well 
Gvt-lv  patches,  for  although  nothing  hut  leaves  lieneath  the  roots.  If  found  too  heavy  to  lift, 

cut  a  slope  from  the  level  ground  tlown  to  the 
lovel  of  the  underside  of  the  ball,  got  some  planks 
VI  lieneath  the  plant,  anti  then  move  it  on  rollers, 
p.-.  Making  a  rock  garden.— I  am  making 

a  rock-garden  on  the  north-east  of  my  garden, 
under  some  Laurel-hushes,^  ami  shall  he  very 

Hh*ti'|l|  **  antl^jX^what  alpine  flowera 


The  Winter  lleliotro|H‘  (Peiasilen  tra«ran*i). 


I-aurels,  and  it  will  Ire  almost  n  necessity  to  cut 
I >ack  the  roots  of  these,  or  the  other  plants  will  fare 
lmdly.  The  shade  in  itself  may  fie  regarded  as 
an  advantage  ;  but  the  roots  are  far  reaching 
Pvdamcn  Coiim.  a|J(j  very  hungry.  The  following  are  good  hardy 

FeriiB  suitable'  for  garden-soil  of  fair  quality: 
the  year  appear,  they  are  so  Lostrea  Filix-mas  in  variety,  L.  spinulosa, 
>d  anil  coloured  one  quite  for-  L.  montana,  L.  Goldicaim  ;  Athynum  rilix- 
f  blossoms  in  their  loveliness,  ftemina,  various  ;  Scolopemlriums,  Blechnum 
mi  is  their  living  very  hord>  Kpicant,  Pelypodiuni  Dryopteris,  1*.  phegoptens, 


The  Greek  Ain-inoiie. 


your  flowers  ami  flowm-lieds  elsewhere.  The 
thoughtless  planting  of  Yew-trees  everywhere 
in  flower-gardens  is  a  most  harmful  ami  stup'd 
practice. 

Ohionodoxa  sardensis .—Long  before 
the  Squill  Mfilldlwl  Gihitinn  give  us  their  intense 
lihw  (lowers  AW  retiring  rflw  A«'elw-  Glory  of  the 
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Snow  is  all  aglow  with  a  colour  not  si 


„  _ surpassed  bv 

that  of  the  plants  just  named.  So  rich,  indeed, 


and  so  intensely  deep,  as  well  as  uniform  in 
colour,  are  the  dowers,  that  they  would  appear 
to  surpass  even  those  of  the  vernal  Gentian. 
Even  were  they  of  a  paler  hue,  the  fact  that 
they  brighten  our  gardens  while  severe  frost  is 
still  with  us  entitles  them  to  a  place. 

Crocus  Sieberi.— Probably  no  species  can 
surpass  this  in  its  freedom  of  flowering  or  in  the 
fine  effect  a  mass  of  its  blossoms  will  create, 
whether  grouped  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  beds 
in  the  pleasure  ground.  Indeed,  in  any  position 
where  a  fairly  sandy  soil  is  at  hand  this  fine 
species  will  not  lie  likely  to  disappoint  those 
who  grow  it.  Where  a  few  good  winter  kinds 
only  are  "grown  this  handsome  form  should 
always  he  grown.  The  characteristic  sturdiness 
of  the  flowers  causes  them  to  stand  erect  where 
some  of  the  more  feeble,  though  exquisitely 
beautiful,  kinds  are  doubled  over  and  in  some 
measure  lie  reft  of  their  heauty  ami  charm. 

Iris  reticulata  major.  — Few  of  our 

spring  flowers  are  more  delightful  than  the 
Netted  Iris,  and  none  of  its  varieties  is  prettier 
than  the  one  named  above.  I  think  it  is  rather 
later  than  usual,  but  a  study  of  its  flowers 
recompenses  one  for  the  time  of  waiting.  The 
deep  violet  blooms,  brightened  up  with  shining 
gold,  are  charming  alike  in  colour  and  form. 
Looking  at  I.  reticulata  Krelagei  and  comparing 
it  with  the  greater  Netted  Iris,  one  is  struck 
with  the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  As  one 
stoojis  over  it,  another  sense  besides  that  of 
seeing  is  gratified  by  the  delicious  fragrance  as 
of  Violets  it  exhales. 

Scilla  bifolia  rubra.— This  is  a  Squill 
that  admirers  of  the  smaller  early  bulbous 
flowers  would  do  well  to  obtain.  Deeper  and 
brighter  in  colour  than  S.  bifolia  carnea,  it  is 
less  plentiful,  higher  in  price,  and  more  difficult 
to  procure.  In  some  cases  the  flesh-coloured 
carnea  is  substituted,  and,  pretty  as  is  the 
latter,  it  is  not  equal  to  S.  b.  rubra.  It  has 
been  before  remarked  that  this  pink  Squill  very 
seldom  seeds.  .Several  times  I  have  thought  I 
would  be  able  to  save  seeds,  but  have  been 
disappoint ed  to  find  that  the  seed-vessels  were 


while  in  others  it  is  very  disappointing.  Where 
it  does  well  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  it  in 
flower,  but  too  often  one  observes  unhealthy 
plants,  giving  few  or  no  blooms.  One  would 
think  that  this  plant  ought  to  give  very  little 
trouble,  but  it  is  too  plain  that  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  S.  oppositifolia  appears  to  require 
full  sun,  plenty  of  moisture,  protection  from 
excessive  rains  in  winter,  and  to  lie  kept  clear 


of  overhanging  plants.  The  supply  of  water  is 


empty  or  only  contained  imperfectly  matured 
seeds. 


Montbretias.  —These  grow  like  weeds  and 
increase  with  marvellous  rapidity,  a  patch 
liecoming  in  a  few  years  a  solid  mat  of  conns. 
Though  light,  or  rather  porous,  ground  is 
doubtless  most  suitable  for  them,  they  grow 
almost  as  strongly  in  heavy  loam,  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  being 
situated  close  to  the  margin  of  a  pond,  the 
water  of  which  was  level  with  their  rools,  in 


which  position  they  were  throwing  up  flower- 
scapes  over  feet  in  height,  while  their  leaves 


were  almost  as  robust  in  appearance  as  those  of 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  When  planted  in  the 
border,  il  the  old  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain, 
these  are  sufficient  protection  from  the  spring 
frosts  to  the  young  shoots.  They  are  charming 
naturalised  in  thinly-plant.sl  woods,  some  that 
are  growing  in  clumps  on  a  grassy  slope  between 
Oak-trees  making  as  pretty 'an  autumnal 
picture  as  do  the  Apenninc  Anemones  aspring 
one  in  the  early  days  of  the  year. 

Yellow  Arums  as  aquatics.  —  I 

would  lie  glad  to  learn  the  experience  of  any 
who  have  tried  the  yellow  Arums  as  hardy 
aquatics  or  lx*g  plants,  for  if  they  succeed  as 
such  they  will  add  immensely  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  our  water  gardens.  1  intend  devoting  a 
small,  shallow  pond  exclusively  to  strong  plants 
oi  Richardia  Pentlandi  t  he  coming  summer,  and 
will  record  the  result,  which  I  hope  will  he 
satisfactory.  1  prefer  R.  Pentlandi  to  R. 
Elliottiana,  as  I  consider  the  self  green  foliage 
of  the  former  will  be  far  more  effective  and 
pleasing  (ban  the  spotted  leaves  of  the  latter - 
at  least  in  the  open  and  in  water.  Richardia 
letlnopica  succeeds  well  with  me  treated  as 
a  hardy  aquatic.  My  success  in  blooming 
Nympluea  eierulca  in  the  pond  last  summer  was 
only  partial,  hut  it  was  late  in  the  season  when 
the  plants  came  to  hand  and  they  were  weakly 
as  well.  However,  they  were  lifted  and  housed 
in  the  autumn,  so  with  stronger  plants  and 
earlier  planting  I  intend  to  make  another 
attempt. — G. 


Saxifraga  opposite 

garden  this  bg^qj iiqtdijitte'R 


a  vital  point,  and  where  the  plant  is  grown  in 
a  thoroughly  well-drained  peaty  soil  it  can 
hardly  have  too  much  in  summer.  The  grand 
variety  S.  o.  pyrenaica  sopeiTia  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  require  occasional  propagation,  and 
cannot  lie  grown  to  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
smaller-flowered  forms.  A  patch  of  the  oppo- 
site-leavcd  Rockfoil  in  full  bloom  is  a  fine  sight 
in  spring. — S. 

Blue  Primroses. — The  success  achieved 
in  obtaining  such  a  distinct  break  in  colour 
shows  what  can  lie  accomplished  by  judicious 
hybridising  and  careful  selection.  As  such  and 
as  curiosities  the  blue  Primroses  are  interesting 
and  command  a  certain  amount  of  admiration, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  failures  as 
garden  decorative  plants,  for  the  colours  are  the 
reverse  of  effective,  and  plant  them  in  whatever 
position  I  will,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  admire 
them.  Did  they  hut  possess  more  resemblance 
to  the  native  Primrose  in  varying  shades  anil 
depth  of  colour  instead  of  the  blue  and  purple, 
their  usefulness  for  lieautifying  our  lianks  anil 
woods  would  lie  very  great.  In  comparing  a 
good  bank  occupied  by  the  ordinary  Primrose 
and  another  equally  as  large  and  in  quite  as 
favourable  a  position  in  another  part  of  the 
grounds  planted  with  the  blue  one,  this  latter 
is  not  in  the  running.  Probably  many  of  your 
readers  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this  or  admire 
my  taste  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  my  honest  convic¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  I  rword  it. — .7.  R. 

Planting  weakly-growing  Carna¬ 
tions. — Some  of  the  largest  and  most  lieautiful 
border  Carnations  are  of  weakly  constitution, 
this  necessitating  extra  care  in  their  culture. 
The  compost  forming  the  layering  mounds 
should  contain  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf-mould 
ami  sharp  sand,  the  staple  lieing  light  lnaitiv 
soil.  These  delicate  varieties  will  often  lie 
beaten  at  transplanting  time,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  roots  is  concerned,  by  stronger  sorts 
though  layered  three  weeks  later.  Old  garde¬ 
ners  used  to  plant  their  Imrder  Carnations  in 
pairs,  and  this  is  certainly  advisable  in  the  case 
of  the  less  vigorous  growers ;  indeed,  I  have 
generally  practised  it  even  with  such  free  doers 
as  Bum  Pink  and  Pride  of  the  Carden,  a  Carna¬ 
tion  everyone  should  grow.  ]{y  this  duplicate 
planting  a  braver  show  is  produced,  and  one 
may  cut  and  come  again  and  still  leave  ample 
blooms  for  a  rich  display.  Of  course,  when-  a 
long  stretch  of  hon ler  has  to  lie  planted  more 
plants  would  be  needed,  and  the  system  is, 
oerhaps,  most  practicable  in  limited  collections. 
Where  the  stock  is  increased  from  isolated 
plants  in  Imrders  very  good  results  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  removing  hall  the  rooted  layers  for 
transplanting,  allowing  the  rest  to  remain  in 
the  mounds  of  fine  soil,  where  they  will  flower 
well.  -N. 


washed  away,  the  ammonia  salts  exerei*-  „ 
forcing  effect  upon  the  Grass  around. J.  jj  u 
Whitehurst. 


Raising  Auriculas  from  seed.— Ihare 

had  during  the  winter  very  interesting  cxperl 
ence  of  the  germination  of  Auricula-seed.  Tim 
seed  was  saved  by  a  neighbour  and  given  me  in 
September  last.  I  sowed  some  in  a  shallow  box 
filled  with  light  soil,  and  from  lack  of  a  frame  or 


greenhouse  placed  the  seed  box  in  a  rather  laigrr 


Lawn  sand.— I  enclose  an  extract  from 
the  1S99  report  of  the  consulting  chemist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  published  in  the 
Decemlier  number  of  their  Journal,  Vol.  X.. 
Pt.  iv.,  page  000.  as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  your  readers  :  “  A  material 
sold  as  4  lawn  sand  '  is  believed  to  have  very 
potent  powers  in  destroying  Plantains  and 
other  weeds  on  lawns.  A  sample  sent  me  for 
examination  was  found  to  consist  practically  of 
ammonia  salts  (sulphate  of  ammonia)  and  sand, 
the  analysis  lieing  : — 

Moisture  and  organic  mailer 

1 ,  Sulphate  ot  ammonia  . 

2,  Mineral  matter  . . 


6.19 
54.19 
40.  IS 


and  deeper  box,  which  1  stood  in  the  .sunniest 
part  of  my  small  yard  in  the  town,  covering  up 
the  whole  with  a  large  piece  of  glass.  Some 
seed  germinated  in  October,  and  the  plant* 
are  now  large  enough  to  lift  and  prick  oil  into 
pans.  But  germination,  so  characteristic  with1 
Auricula-seed,  was  slow  and  irregular.  During 
the  recent  severe  weather  the  glass  was  tor 
some  ten  days  or  longer  covered  with  snow. 
Now  that  has  disnp|ienred  I  find  that  seedlings 
have  come  up  thickly,  almost  by  hundreds, 
showing  that  the  seeds  of  so  hardy  an  alpine 
as  is  the  border  Auricula  do  germinate  lest 
when  they  are  kept  dark  and  cold.  Those  are,  of 
course,  natural  conditions.  But  how  few  persons 
in  raising  Auriculas  from  seed  regard  Nature's 
methods  !  How  many  in  sowing  seed  would 
have  put  the  Imx  into  heat,  proliahly  have  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  have  kept  it  rather 
dry  than  moist,  fearing  damping.  But  in  my 
box  not  a  plant,  tiny  as  all  are,  has  damped  off. 
I  would  not  advise  such  cool  treatment  for  all 
plants  that  are  hardy,  of  course,  but  this  one 
instance  serves  to  show  that  in  following 
Nature's  methods  we  seem  to  lie  on  the  safest 
lines.  Growth  with  my  seedlings  will  now  soon 
lie  rapid  for  such  plants,  and  then  in  May  1 
shall  have  hundreds  to  dibble  out  on  to  birders, 
where  they  can  make  good  growth,  and  all 
should  bloom  admirably  in  the  spring  of  next , 
year,  and  then  for  many  years  after.—  A.  1*-, 
Kington. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 


11.4S 

31.90 


1 .  Containing  nit  rogon 

2,  Including  sand . . 

The  price  of  this  was  34s.  per  cwt.,  so  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  lfts.  per  cwt.  would  go 
nearly  thrice  as  far  and  cost  only  about  one- 
third  the  price.  Like  many  other  materials  of 
its  class,  what  the  ‘lawn  sand  ’  practically  does 


and 


A  WINDOW  HARDEN. 


Plants  to  do  well  in  the  winter  must  lie 
arranged  with  some  regard  to  their  needs  for 
heat  or  cold,  sunshine  or  shade.  1  will  tell  you 
how  I  have  inv  plants  arranged,  and  perhaps  il 
may  afford  some  points  that  will  help  you 
arrange  yours.  At  a  south  window  in  one  room 
I  have  a  shelf  that  is  even  with  the  window  sill, 
which  is  S  inches  from  the  floor,  filled  with 
flowering  Geraniums,  and  the  sill  is  filled  with 
pots  of  Sweet  Alyssum.  In  the  sitting-room 
the  window  (which  is  also  a  south  one)  has  three 
shelves.  The  lower  shelf  is  filled  with  line 
foliaged,  fragrant,  and  flowering  Geraniums,  a 
C'ycas,  Araucaria,  and  Ivies.  The  second  shelf 
is  filled  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus, 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  China  Roses.  The 
third  shelf  holds  my  Cacti  and  .lasroinums. 
I  have  a  small  conservatory  with  glass  roof  and 
two  large  w  indows  built  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  sitting-room.  A  window  was  removed 
from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  room,  ami  the 
conservatory  is  warmed  by  the  stove  in  the 
room,  and  it  is  entered  where  the  window 
formerly  was.  The  windows  are  S  feet  high 
and  2  fed  s  inches  broad.  I  have  shelves 
made  box  fashion,  that  extend  across  lioth 
windows  at  the  sill  and  middle  of  the  windows. 
At  the  south  window  I  have  a  shelf  midway 
I ict  ween  the  two  box  shelves.  The  lower 
shelf  is  filled  with  Carnations,  flowering 
Geraniums,  and  Hydrangea.  The  middle  shell 
at  the  south  window  is  filled  with  small 
fragrant  and  flowering  (leraniums.  Across 
the  nort  h  end  I  have  three  shelves.  The  upper 
one  is  broad  and  made  of  slats,  with  spaces 
between  the  slats.  It  is  filled  with  Amaryllis. 
The  shelf  just  9J  inches  lower  is  the  winter 
home  of  my  Tulieroses.  The  third  shelf  con¬ 
tains  fragrantand  flowering  Geraniums.  Under 
the  third  shelf  I  have  my  C'aladiums,  Iris,  an<l 
a  large  Geranium.  Where  they  will  gel  the 
light  and  on  the  floor  also,  I  have  several  pots 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Ivy,  and  Madeira  Vine. 
My  Fern  table  stands  just  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  eonservatorv,  and  holds  mv 


conservatory, 

Palms  and  Maiden  hair  Ferns!  When  my  bulbs 
are  rooted  and  ready  for  the  light,  some  of  the 
is  to  shrivel  and  bum  up  (as  ammonia  salts  in  jplaiyts.will  be  placed  elsewhere,  and  the  bulbs 
Tycces-i  will)  the  plants  on  which  it  immediately j  tilaced  no 


on  which  it  immediately  ]  placed  near  the  glass  until  they  bloom,  when 
ubsequentlv,  ''yWI^ERSfPY‘Op|,itklW©l&t/w‘'l;  from  the  glass,  aud  the 
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My  c 
tne  i 


box-style  shelves  in  the  conservatory  was  to  put 
sand  in  them  so  that  I  could  have  moisture 
to  help  keep  the  red-spider  down.  I  have  a 
tray  2  inches  deep,  14  inches  wide,  and  2  feet 
8  inches  long,  made  of  galvanised  iron,  for  each 
shelf  at  the  sitting-room  window,  to  hold  sand 
as  an  aid  to  keep  moisture  about  the  plants,  and 
1  have  on  the  utove  a  vessel  containing  water 
for  the  same  purpose. — Siirces*  with  Flower*. 


THE  INDIAN  DAPHNE. 

The  secret  of  growing  this  charming  plant  is 
the  fact  that  it  ahhors  “  composts."  (live  it 
good  loam  full  of  fibre,  and  it  will  grow  like  a 
Willow  ;  nurse  it  with  peat,  leaf-mould,  manure, 
etc. ,  and,  like  other  over-|>etted  things,  it  will 
not  grow  at  all.  Take  a  nicely-grown  plant 


to  the  size  and  compactness  of  the  specimen, 
but  its  blooming  will  not  be  so  certain  as  if 
the  first  growth  had  lieen  allowed  to  mature 
itself. 

The  blooming  of  this  plant  centres  in  the 
thorough  maturation  of  the  wood,  and  to  that 
end  it  is  much  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
early  growth,  than  by  forcing  a  second  lose  the 
chance  of  bloom.  To  ensure  their  blooming  it 
is  necessary  that  the  plants  be  exposed  to  full 
light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  till  the  end  of 
Juno  :  anil  if  after  July,  when  gradually  inured, 
they  can  lie  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  a  sout  hern 
aspect,  the  certainty  of  their  blooming  will  lie 
much  increased.  During  the  season  of  active 
growth  the  plants,  if  well  rooted,  may  lie  assisted 
with  weak  manure  or  soot-water  once  or  twice  a 
week  :  and  even  in  the  blooming  season  an  occa- 
sii mid  dose  of  manure- water  w  ill  lie  of  service. 


popular  subject  is  to  plant  it  against  the  I  sack 
wall  of  a  greenhouse  in  as  light  and  airy  a 
position  as  possible,  and  in  the  same  soil. 

FRENCH  PELARGONIUMS. 

How  seldom  one  secs  these  plants  well  grown  in 
small  gardens  now,  and  yet  they  require  no 

[lartieular  skill  to  produce  a  grand  display  of 
doom  in  the  early  summer  months.  They  take 
up  very  little  room  through  the  winter,  as  there 
is  no  necessity  for  keeping  old  plants  after  the 
young  stock  is  rooted.  My  system  of  treating 
them  is  as  follows  :  When  the  plants  got  past 
their  liest,  in  July  or  early  part  of  August,  nice 
young  growths  will  lie  seen  growing  out  from 
the  Uwe  of  the  old  flower  stems.  \\  hen  these 
have  four  or  five  leaves  on  them  I  take  these  off 
and  insert  them  round  the  edges  of  small  pits  in 
any  light  sandy  soil,  and  stand  them  in  a  close 
frame  for  alsiut  throe  weeks,  by  which  time 
they  are  nicely  rooted.  I  then  [Kit  them  singly 
into  large  (10  sized  pots,  put  them  luick  into  the 
Inline  till  the  roots  begin  to  work  into  the  new 
ml,  then  stand  them  on  a  lied  of  coal-ashes  in  a 
sunny  spot  out-of-doors  till  the  approach  of 
frosty  nights  in  the  autumn,  by  which  time 
they  are  nice  sturdy  little  plants.  1  then  put 
t  hem  into  a  cool  house,  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
I  a  issible,  and  water  very  carefully  through  the 
winter.  “  What  I  mean  by  a  cool-house  is 
one  from  which  frost  is  only  just  kept  out.' 
In  February,  when  the  days  are  longer  ami 
there  is  more  sun,  they  siiow  signs  of  new 
grow  tli.  1  now  pot  them  into  (Finch  pots,  the 
size  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The  soil  1 
use  at  this  [sitting  is  what  my  Chrysanthemums 
have  grown  in,  the  old  stools  living  generally 
irown  away  about  this  time.  1  suppose 
the  rather  lilx-ral  treatment  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  get  in  the  way  of  artificial  manure  and 
top-dressing  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  for  1  find  it  answer  well 
for  a  good  many  greenhouse  plants 
la-sides  Pelargoniums.  The  plants 
are  now  put  into  the  only  other 
house  1  have,  which  is  a  well  heated, 
also  well-ventilated  greenhouse, and 
in  which  is  grown  the  usunl  collec¬ 
tion  of  greenhouse  plants.  Stood 
on  inverted  [iota  amongst  the  other 
plants,  or  on  a  sunny  shelf,  they 
make  rapid  progress.  As  soon  us 
the  new  roots  begin  to  work  round 
the  sides  of  the  [sits  and  on  the 
surface,  which  tliey  will  do  if 
doing  well,  I  feed  them  twice  n 
week  with  a  little  artificial  manure  ; 
the  result  of  which  is  soon  shown 
in  the  large  healthy  green  leaves, 
many  of  them,  especially  those  ol 
the  Mine.  Thibnut  section,  almost  hiding  the 
pot>.  The  result  is  strong,  sturdy  bushes 
IS  inches  to  24  inches  in  height,  and  almost 
I  lie  same  in  width,  covered  with  their  ls-au- 
til'ul  trusses  of  bloom.  I  generally  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  young  plants  (except  those 
■  •I  the  Mme.  Thi limit  class,  which  rarely 
wants  pinching),  alsiut  a  fortnight  before  the 
filial  potting.  This  is  all  the  stopping  they  get. 

I  keep  the  green  fly  away  by  fumigating,  always 
giving  them  a  good  dose  just  In-fore  the  first 
flowers  open.  Hknky  Drake. 

i'tw  Tret  Hon*e,  XaiUworth,  (lloitreslershire. 


Swret  Indian  Daphne  (I),  indica).  A  greenhouse  plant,  occasionally  hardy  in  mild  districts. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  SUCCESS. 


with  three  or  four  branches  in  early  spring, 
place  it  in  a  temperature  of  fiO (legs,  or 00 (legs. ; 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  it  will  show  signs 
of  growth.  Then  pick  out  thepointof  each  shoot, 
w  Inch  will  cause  them  to  throw  duplicate  branches, 
so  tliat  you  may  have  eight  or  twelve  of  these. 
When  the  young  branches  are  about  J -inch 
long  the  roots  may  be  examined,  and,  if  in 
u  tit  state,  the  plant  may  lie  shifted  into 
a  larger  pot.  In  doing  this,  take  care  that 
the  [>ot  is  properly  drained  ;  use  the  fibrous 
tnrf  before  mentioned,  pot  quite  firmly,  and 
keep  the  plants  somewhat  close  until  such 
time  as  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil. 
The  Daphne,  in  its  growing  season,  delights  in 
a  moist,  moderately  warm  atmosphere  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  If  a  growth  of  4inches 
toli  inches  in  length  can  be  got  by  tbhn 
of  June,  then  the  shortWghhi^OT  against, 
and  a  second  growth  encouraged.  This  wt 


Twelve  years  ago  I  liegan  gardening  with  a 
Theliloomingseasonover,theplantsmaylieplaeed  .  garden-frame  3  feet  by  4  feet.  I  knew  almo¬ 
in  a  vinery  or  other  forcing-house,  syringing  hitely  nothing  about  growing  fruit  or  flowers, 
them  lightly,  but  not  giving  much  water  at  the  but  a  friend  having  given  me  a  few  Chrysant he¬ 
rmit.  As  soon  as  the  leading  ahoota  show  mum  cuttings,  1  slack  them  in  boxes  and  kept 
indication  of  growth,  go  over  the  [limits,  nml  them  in  an  attic  window.  After  a  while  they 
pick  out  t  he  point  of  each  branchlet ;  keep  them  began  to  grow  and  require  transplanting.  I  soon 
in  the  same  tenqierat  ure  ;  and,  as  the  buds  begin 
to  break,  increase  the  supply  of  water.  Should 
tile  plants  require  more  [Kit  room,  let  them  have 
it  when  the  young  shoots  have  just  started  into 
growth  ;  keep  them  in  a  moist,  growing  tempera¬ 
ture  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  gradually  inure 
them  to  full  exposure  in  the  open  air  as  before 
(  directed.  In  this  manner,  using  the  soil  before 
J  described  only,  t  ho  Daphne  nmybe  grown  and 
tlowered  ns  freely  ns  a  common  Pelargonium  ; 
but,  unless  it  is  understood  that  the  plant  must 
i  l-avejilieafon  of  growth,  maturation,  and  bloom 
si'i4mJ  mjpots  |H  impossible.  j »  n  r 

Another  simple  way  to  succeed  with  tWiii  Tesy  I 


found  the  attic  window  too  small  for  my  plants, 
so  I  bought  a  frame  3  feet  by  4  feet  to  aecoinmo- 
dato  them.  From  Chrysanthemums  I  went  in 
for  Geraniums  and  other  things,  which  were 
more  or  loss  satisfactory.  About  this  time  I 
liegan  taking  tiARDF.Ki.va  Ii.i.i'stratkh,  and 
very  soon  derived  great  benefit  from  its  pages. 
I  soon  got  into  difficulties,  however,  for  my 
frame  I  Boon  found  would  not  accommodate  ail 
the  plants  I  wished  to  grow,  so  I  decided  to 
make  a  greenhouse  this  time — a  lean-to  V  feet  by 
i>  ©tetCI  1 1  I  nnly  Had  a  few  hours  a  day  to  devote 
>15  I  AMS  very  successful, 
tiih^-vfW-j^tt i rig-  Ivory  fond  of  fruit 
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and  flower  growing.  Very  soon  my  greenhouse 
got  too  small  to  hold  all  my  plants,  and  I 
decided  to  build  a  larger  one.  Having  bought  a 
piece  of  land  I  built  a  span  30  feet  by  lOOfeet, 
in  which  I  grew  Tomatoes  and  was  so  successful 
that  I  soon  put  up  more  glass  and  planted  Vines. 
I  now  am  the  owner  of  five  glass-houses, 
measuring  in  all  9,000  superficial  feet  of  glass. 

Ks  A  VIST. 


CAMELLIAS  DROPPING  THEIR  BUDS. 
Opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  Camellias  casting 
their  flower-buds  vary.  Some  put  it  down  to 
over-dryness,  and  others  to  too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots,  while  others  have  quoted  too  much 
or  too  little  heat  when  the  Imds  are  swelling  as 
tin-  main  cause  of  the  evil.  After  years  of  close 
observation  1  am  convinced  that  the  nrinripal 
cause  is  an  unripe  condition  of  the  wood.  I  first 
formed  this  idea  from  the  behaviour  of  some 
plants  I  once  hail  under  my  charge.  They 
occupied  a  lofty  conservatory,  part  of  them  lieing 
in  pots  in  the  centre  lied,  the  rest  lieing  trained 
to  walls  on  each  side  of  the  building.  Those 
in  the  pots  got  far  more  sun  and  light  than 
those  on  the  side  walls,  and  always  flowered 
well,  while  those  on  the  w-alls,  although 
vigorous  in  growth  and  thickly  sei.  with  bloom- 
buds,  always  shed  them  as  soon  as  swelling  had 
well  commenced,  in  spite  of  liberal  thinning 
and  a  thorough  watering  of  the  somewhat 
narrow  border  twice  weekly,  liquid  manure  or 
soot-water  being  also  given.  In  course  of  t  ime, 
however,  there  came  a  tropical  summer,  and 
t  he  following  winter  all  but  the  most  shaded 
tree  on  the  walls  flowered  fairly  well.  This 
convinced  me  that  the  abnormally  hot.  summer 
and  autumn  hail  matured  the  growth  and 
enabled  the  buds  to  open.  The  finest,  display 
of  Camellias  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  lightly-built 
conservatory.  A  large  hod  in  the  centre  was 
planted  with  bush-trees  of  leading  varieties, 
the  lofty  liack  wall,  which  facet!  south,  lieing 
covered  with  trained  trees.  This  house  received 
so  much  sun-heat,  that  blinds  were  necessary, 
but  these  were  only  lowered  for  a  few  hours, 
being  again  raised  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
l  igorous  syringing  practised.  Hundreds  of 
lieautiful  richly-coloured  blooms  were  annually 
cut  from  these  trees,  and  the  more  they  wen- 
cut  the  more  they  grew  and  flowered.  Wars 
ago  nearly  every  private  garden  owned  a 
collection  of  Camellias.  These  were  sometimes 
of  necessity  grown  lieneath  the  part  ial  shade  of 
Vines,  but  old  ganleners  used  to  stand  the 
plants  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  growth  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  object  lieing  to  ripen  up  the  wood, 
they  no  doubt  having  proved  this  necessary  for 
securing  a  good  display  of  bloom.  N. 


AZALEAS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

I  iiavr  some  strong  plants  of  Azaleas  in  flower 
now,  and  wish  to  take  cuttings.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  liest  method  ? — Az.Al.KA. 

*„*  Azaleas  are  not  at  all  ditficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  provided  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  and  attention  is  lies  towed  upon  them.  It 
i  i  as  yet  too  early  to  commence,  the  best 
cuttings  being  furnished  by  the  present  season's 
shoots  when  they  are  in  a  Imlf-ripened  condition. 
This  will  be,  as  a  rule,  in  April  or  May,  as  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  structure  in  which 
the  plants  are  kept,  while  some  varieties  com¬ 
mence  to  grow  earlier  in  the  season  than  others. 
An  important  item  is  to  take  the  cuttings  just 
in  the  right  stage,  as  if  too  succulent  many  will 
decay,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  too  woody 
t  hey  will  stand  a  very  long  time  without  root¬ 
ing.  A  close  propngating-ease  or  bell-glasses 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cuttings,  and  if 
possible  they  should  be  put  in  a  structure  from 
."i  degs.  to  Id  degs.  warmer  than  that  in  which 
they  have  lieeri  growing.  Should  there,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  such  convenience  tha  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  may  be  chosen  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  and  a  close  case  can  soon  be  improvised  by 
making  a  shallow  box  (about  a  foot  deep  at  the 
kick  and  10  inches  at  the  front),  which  can  be 
covered  with  a  few  large  squares  of  glass.  For 
such  a  case  pots  4  inches  in  diameter  are  very 
suitable  in  which  to  put  the  i  uttings.  The  [Nits 
should  lie  filled  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 
the  rim  with  broken  crocks,  the  upper  layernot 
lieing  larger  than  Peas.  The  soiL-m^y  consist 
<f  equal  parts  of-peat,  .Dossed  tlrouglnvf'.ie  • 
with  a  i  inch  meWh^  hind -of  cl“aVa3l\Vj«s.:r..l 


well  mixed  together.  With  this  compost  the 
pots  must  be  firmly  filled,  leaving  a  space  of 
about  4  inch  at  the  top  for  watering.  Several 
pots  having  been  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
watered  through  a  fine  rosed  watering-pot,  they 
are  then  ready  for  the  cuttings.  Shoots  of 
moderate  vigour  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  being  cut  off  clpanly  at  the  base 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  they  are  then  ready  for 
insertion.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  cuttings 
be  put  in  firmly,  hence  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  hole  made  with  the  dibber  for  the 
reception  of  the  cutting  is  not  too  deep,  as  the 
cutting  must  rest  on  a  firm  base,  otherwise  many 
will  die.  This  is  a  very  common  mistake,  yet 
one  that  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  Azaleas  so 
much  depends.  To  pul  in  a  cutting  firmly  the 
hole  should  be  made  of  the  exact  depth  required, 
then  take  the  dibber  (about  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil),  and  keeping  it  upright  again  insert  and 
press  towards  the  cutting.  This  will  dose  up 
the  soil  around  all  the  underground  port  ion,  and 
make  the  cutting  perfectly  firm.  From  six  to 
eighl  cuttings  may  lie  put.  into  a  [Nil  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  glasses  should  lie  taken  off  each 
morning  to  dry  up  any  condensed  moisture,  and 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  decayed  leaves.  The 
cuttings  must,  also  lie  watered  when  necessary 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Where  there  is  a 
propagating  house  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
the  pots  should  not  lie  plunged  at  once,  but  in  a 
month  or  so.  Bottom-heat,  however,  is  not 
necessary  for  the  cutt  ings,  which  will,  as  a  rule, 
root  in  aiNiut  a  couple  of  months.  When  rooted 
air  must  lie  given  by  degrees  till  they  are  inured 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  of  the  house.  Then 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  should  lie  pinched  out  in 
order  to  ensure  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  in 
a  fortnight  the  cuttings  may  lie  potted  singly. 
Small  pots  well  drained,  and  a  compost  of  three 
parts  peat  to  one  of  sand,  will  suit  them  well. 
As  the  young  Azaleas  prefer  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere,  tiiey  will  during  the  summer  lie  best  if 
stood  on  a  lied  of  ashes  in  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  out-of-doors.  They  must,  however, 
during  their  earlier  stages  lie  shaded  from  the 
direct  ravs  of  the  sun.  — T. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Camellia  Mathotlana  alba.-  Thout-ii  an  old 
variety,  this  is  not  so  frequently  seen  as  one  would 
imagine,  even  where  a  collection  of  Camellias  is  still 
(frown.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  if  a  larger  pure 
white  variety  exists,  the  Howers  very  full  and  of  Hue  form. 
It  is  certainly  no  less  handsome  in  the  heautiful  foliage, 
the  large  leaves  being  glossy  and  of  rare  substance. 

Sparmannia  africana.— This  is  an  old 
greenhouse  plant,  and  one  that  used  to  lie  seen 
far  more  frequently  thirty  years  ago  than  now. 
Frequently  this  is  seen  growing  planted  out 
nndcr  glass.  In  this  way,  unless  the  root  space 
is  limited  or  poor,  the  leafage  will  lie  very 
coarse  and  growth  strong.  Not  so  when  grown 
in  a  pot.  I  have  one  in  a  cold  greenhouse  that 
has  lieen  in  an  8-inch  pot  for  two  years  now  in 
full  bloom.  It  is  3  feet  high.  In  summer  it  is 
stood  in  the  full  sun.  J.^'ftoOK. 

Burning  sulphur  in  greenhouse.  — 
Kindly  tell  me  what  to  ilo  with  Clematis 
indivisa  in  greenhouse  which  had  its  leaves  all 
destroyed  through  burning  sulphur  in  green¬ 
house.  Should  it  lie  out  hack?  It  has  l>een 
gradually  getting  very  liare  on  the  lower  half. 
Would  it  throw-  out  shoots  lower  down  if  nearly 
half  of  it  were  cut  down  ?  It  was  very  brisk 
throwing  nut  shoots  at  the  top.  The  ( ieraniums, 
which  also  suffered  from  the  same  burning  of 
sulphur,  are  lieginning  to  start  again,  I  am  glad 
to  sav.  Should  they  lie  cut.  hack  too? — 
M.  F.  S. 

*.*  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  wait 
until  you  see  if  the  plant  starts  into  growth, 
then  cut  it  down  to  where  the  shoot  starts. 
Yes,  you  had  better  cut  the  Geraniums  back. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  plants  are  alive. 
Mealy-bug  and  scale  on  Stephanotis. 
For  many  year  s  I  have  had  a  strong  plant  in 
my  fernery,  which  now  almost  covers  one  side 
of  the  house.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  care  in 
wash  ing  and  fumigating  i  t  is  nearly  al  ways  covered 
with  hug  and  scale.  Is  there  any  insecticide  that 
I  could  use  to  clear  it  and  the  fernery  of  these 
pests  ?—  Enih. 
it  I  »*,*  The  XL  All  Vaporising  Fnmigator,  if  used; 
9Tfc|c8>ding  to  the  instructions  at  intervalsof  alioiit 

er**; 


ays,  will  greatly  check  and  §ffY'A©'fj  'I't'W  W®  ra thus 


the  plants  from  both  mealy- hug  and  scale. 
Although  so  deleterious  to  insect  life  even  Ferns 
and  plants  in  bloom  are  uninjured  by  its  funic?. 
Petroleum  forms  the  basis  of  many  insecticides, 
it  being  particularly  effectual  in  destroying  both 
mealy-bug  and  Beale.  A  good  way  of  applying 
it  is  this  :  Heat  some  water  to  a  temperature  of 
about  1*20  degs.,  but  not  more,  and  to  eveiy 
three  gallons  of  this  arid  a  lump  of  soll-auaji, 
quite  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  two  wine- 

E  lasses  of  petroleum.  Agitate  the  water  freely 
y  meansof  the  syringe,  otherwise  the  petroleum 
will  float  on  the  top,  and  then  syringe  tire  plant 
affected  with  the  mixture.  A  good  way  to  keep 
the  solution  well  mixed  is  to  return  each  alter¬ 
nate  syringe  full  to  the  pail  containing  the  mix¬ 
ture.  This  is  very  essential,  as  the  crude 
petroleum  will  quickly  burn  the  foliage.  Of 
course,  the  Ferns  must  lie  removed  lieyond  the 
reach  of  this  mixture,  as  it  will  injure  them. 

Primula  obconica.  — Very  few  plants  aiv 
so  useful  as  this  almost  perpetual  flowering 
Primula  :  in  fact,  if  keeps  on  producing  fn~.ii 
spikes  liefore  the  old  ones  are  done,  lor  ihrv 
last  such  a  length  of  t  ime  by  reason  of  the  u«’\ 
they  have  of  sending  up  from  t lie  centre  of  the 
old  flower  spike,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  fade,  a 
fresh  tier  of  bloom,  until  they  form  quite  a 
pyramid.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  lo 
cultivate,  and  may  he  readily  increased  hr 
division  of  the  roots,  or,  better  still,  by  seed. 
I  find  that  young  seedling  plants  are  much  more 
vigorous  and  make  liner  plants  than  divided 
ones.  This  is  the  best  l  ime  of  year  to  sow  the 
seed.  If  raised  now,  and  grown  on  in  cold- 
frames  all  the  summer,  they  will  make  splendid 
plants  for  next  winter's  flowering.  An  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  or  ju<t 
enough  fire-heat  to  expel  the  damp,  suits  il, 

J.  Groom,  Qosport. 

Starting:  Fuchsias  for  cuttings. - 

Those  who  prefer  to  propagate  a  fresh  stork  nf 
Fuchsias  annually  will  do  well  to  introduce  a 
few  old  plants  into  heat.  Presuming  they  were 
duly  ripened  off  by  a  gradual  withholding  of 
water  from  the  roots,  they  may  now  In-  pruned 
hard  liack,  anil  after  standing  a  few  days  to  heal 
lie  placed  in  a  temperature  of  Vt  decs.  Here, 
with  an  occasional  gentle  overhead  dewing, 
growth  will  soon  move,  when  t  he  supply  of  n*.i 
moisture  must  lie  weekly  increased.  The 
cuttings  may  lie  detached  when  almut  a  couple 
of  inches  long,  and  inserted  either  singly  into 
tiny  pots  or  collectively  into  4), -inch  [Nils,  using 
a  mixture  fine  in  character,  and  consisting  «>f 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver-sand.  If  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  can  lie  given,  covering  with  a  Ml 
glass  or  handlight,  roots  should  In-  forthcoming 
in  three  weeks.  The  weather  will  then  lie  just 
the  thing  for  encouraging  a  free  growth  when 
t  he  young  stock  is  potted  ofl',  still  giving  com¬ 
fortable  moist  quartern  t  hrough  May.  I'lie  old 
plants  may  lie  repotted  and  grown  on. 

Growing  Cyclamens  the  second 
year. — Most  gardeners  as  well  as  nmrkei 
growers  prefer  to  raise  a  liatch  of  Cyclamens 
every  year  rather  than  depend  on  old  plant  -. 
Still,  very  good  results  are  sometimes  secured 
by  growing  on  the  bulbs  the  second  season.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  how  the  plants  are  treated 
in  the  inltrval  between  flowering  and  starting 
into  fresh  growth.  Some  have  advised  drying 
the  hulks  quite  off,  but  1  have  found  this  treat¬ 
ment  result  in  the  crowns  refusing  to  start  at 
all.  I  have  found  it  better  to  remove  them  l" 
quite  a  cool-house  and  give  a  little  water  occa¬ 
sionally  to  prevent  shrivelling  :  then,  as  soon  as 
the  new  leaves  are  forming  freely,  shake  the 
plants  out  and  repot,  giving  them  a  comfortable 
temperature  till  established,  and  then  removing 
them  to  a  pool-frame.  I  have  known  one-year- 
old  plants  put  out  into  frames  in  a  bed  of  suit 
able  compost  ,  giving  a  south  aspect  and  shading 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  do  well,  but  I 
have  never  had  much  success  in  this  way.  Old 
plants  may  produce  the  most  blooms,  but  young 
ones  have  always  the  finest. — N. 


A *  many  of  the  most  interesting  note* 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  rery 
beginning  hai'e  come  from  its  readers,  ire  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offt  r  each  i reek, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden”  to 
ihe-gender.-ef  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
or  short  article,  published  in  the  current  i reel's 
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ROBBS. 

ROSES  FOR  LOW  WALLS. 

What  are  the  best  Roses  to  plant  upon  6-feet 
and  8-feet  walls  ? — V. 

*«*  Nothing  could  be  liner  than  a  plant  of 
Marie  van  Houtte  on  such  a  wall,  and  as  it  will 
make  shoots  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  in  a  season,  a 
large  space  would  soon  lie  covered.  Such  Roses 
as  t  hese  are  at  all  times  very  bushy,  and  would 
produce  growths  well  down  to  the  base.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  many  of  the  vigorous  climbers  have 
the  opposite  tendency  and  often  present  a  very 
lanky  appearance.  This  to  a  certain  degree  is 
the  result  of  mismanagement,  for  if  the  young 
plants  were  cut  back  nard  the  first  year,  and 
then  the  practice  adopted  of  annually  cutting 
clean  away  some  of  the  old,  worn-out  growths, 
the  base  of  these  vigorous  climliers  would 
become  lietter  furnished. 

The  following  1  can  recommend  for  planting 
upon  walls  that  is  to  say,  any  wall  or  wooden 
fence  from  3  feet  to  10  feet  in  height  that  has  a 
southern  or  western  aspect :  Anna  (Ulivier. 
Caroline  Testout,  I)r.  drill,  Francises  Kruger, 
(!.  Nabonuand,  (iloirc  Lyoiuiaise,  Hon.  Edith 
(•ifltml,  InniM-eute  Pirohi,  Kuiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  Mine.  Charles,  Mine.  Hosle,  Mme. 
Isuukml,  Mine.  Laurette  Messimy,  Marie  van 
lloutte,  Papa  < iontier,  Nafrano,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ann.  Souvenir  tie  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  They  should  lie  obtained  upon 
the  Brier,  the  seedling  Brier  for  preference,  and 
if  planted  in  a  good  well-drained  soil  they  will 
make  some  wonderful  growths  and  produce  an 
almost  per|H'tu»l  supply  of  flowers  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  liest  when 
planting  to  afford  each  plant  a  shovelful  or  two 
of  some  gissl  prepared  compost.  The  coni|s>st 
1  generally  use  is  olio  part  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  preferably  from  Oaks,  and  one 
part  gritty  sand  uiid  burnt  garden  refuse, 
lame  a  saucer-like  cavity  around  each  plant  to 
facilitate  the  application  of  li(|ttid -immure  in  the 
summer-time  when  growth  is  most  active. 
I  lanleuers  are  often  anxious  to  know  how  liest 
to  utilise  wall  space,  and  one  often  sees  unpro¬ 
fitable  subjects  thereon.  The  demand  for  cut 
Tea  Rose.,  in,  leases  yearly,  for  they  supply  such 
diverse  lulls  rarely  found  in  any  other  plant , 
and  they  lend  themselves  so  admirably  to  almost 
•  very  kind  of  floral  decoration,  that  the  numlier 
in  any  establishment  cannot  well  Ik-  tisi  large. 
In  district*  where  spring  frosts  play  sad  havoc, 
moderately  sized  climliers  could  lie  lietter  pro¬ 
tected  with  spare  frame-lights  than  the  more 
vigorous  kinds.  There  are  few  gardens  hut 
what  have  some  such  lights  available,  and  hero 
I  hey  could  be  profitably  turned  to  account  fora 
short  time,  and  finis  lie  instrumental  in  saving 
1  be  forward  growths  that  would,  if  not  injured, 
provide  some  of  the  earliest  outdoor  Roues. 

S  EASON  A  BLE  NOTES. 

With  the  advent  of  March  the  Rose -grower’s 
busy  time  commences.  The  wintry  weather  wo 
are  now  having  will  tend  to  keep  the  plants 
kick  -  a  condition  that  every  Rose -grower 
desires.  Before  pruning  is  done  I  prefer  to 
lightly  fork  over  the  beds,  as  if  left  until  after¬ 
wards  there  is  danger  of  knocking  off  a 
promising  bud.  In  the  case  of  new  plantations 
made  last  autunm,  where,  of  course,  the  ground 
w.i,  previously  dug  or  trenched,  the  manure 
w  hich  was  then  placed  on  the  surface  as  a  mulch 
may  f**  now  covered  over  with  sonic  line  soil  in¬ 
stead  of  forking  it  in  ;  hut.  where  Roses  have 
k-en  established  more  than  one  season  the 
manure  may  Ik-  forked  under.  I  like  to  leave 
I  lie  surface  as  rough  as  (Kissible.  .Suckers 
should  lie  removed  w  ith  a  sharp  knife  or  spud. 
If  this  is  done  carefully  now  milch  unpleasant¬ 
ness  w  ill  be  avoided.  Should  it  lie  desired  to 
plant  out  some  Tea  Roses  in  late  spring,  and 
they  flourish  remarkably  well  if  planted  in 
April,  the  ground  should  now  lie  ridged  up  so 
that  it  may  become  pulverised  licfore  plant  mg; 
or,  better  still,  select  for  them  a  piece  of  land 
'  hat  was  dug  or  I  reiiched  in  the  autumn.  Obtain 
iibuiU.  that  hav  e  been  heeled  in  and  thus  some¬ 
what  retarded.  Standards  and  Pillar  Roses 
Arnold  be  attended  to  without  delay.  If 
neglected  much  damage  often  arises  from  March 
winds.  Dwarf  stocks  should  be  pli  * 
soon  as  the  land  is  in  a  workable  coqfflitioi^J 
find  seedling  Briers,  DMjajl  Aft  CJalct,' 


succeed  better  when  the  soil  is  in  a  nice 
pulverised  state,  even  if  the  work  be  deferred 
until  April.  When  planting  seedlirg  Briers  be 
careful  not  to  curl  the  long,  tapering  roots.  If 
the  land  lias  lieen  previously  dug  an  iron  dibble 
is  the  best  implement  to  plant  with,  but  after 
inserting  the  Brier  in  the  hole  the  planter 
should  with  the  dibble  force  the  soil  downward 
in  Buch  a  manner  that  no  space  is  left  between 
the  eud  of  the  roots  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Seedling  Briers  should  merely  have  the  tips  of 
the  roots  cut  away,  and  their  tops  cut  down 
aknit  half  their  length. 

Pot-Rosks  grown  in  cool  pits  must  be  pruned 
at  once,  if  not  already  done.  If  yearling  plants 
were  potted  up  the  two  or  three  ban!  growths 
should  Ik;  pruned  bock  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
taking  care  that  the  topmost  eye  points  out¬ 
ward.  Keep  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes.  The 
plants  must  never  gel  really  dry,  but  water  is 
lietter  withheld  until  new  growths  are  about 
2  inches  long,  then  they  can  have  one  thorough 
good  watering.  As  growths  develop  place  the 
plants  further  apart,  so  that  every  leaf  can 
obtain  sunlight  and  air.  The  lights  must  be 
put  on  every  night,  also  on  cold  days  when 
cutting  east  winds  prevail.  Syringe  with  cold 
water  on  ovory  bright  morning  akiut  nine  a.  in. 
Dwellers  in  unfavourable  districts  will  find  this 
plan  of  growing  Roses  in  cold  pits  an  excellent 
one.  Outdoor  grown  plants  potted  up  are  far 
superior  to  those  grafted  in  (Kits,  even  if  they 
arc  ultimately  intended  for  forcing,  but  they 
need  to  lie  grown  outdoors  for  one  season.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  a  i|uanlity  of 
Crimson  Rambler  for  forcing  next  winter. 
Select  strong  outdoor  grown  plants  and  |iot 
into  8- inch  or  0-iiich  (sits  ;  cut  down  the  shoots 
lo  within  a  foot  of  the  |Kits.  The  growths 
made  this  summer  will  furnish  the  bloom  next 
winter.  The  plants  should  lie  plunged  in  a 
sunny  s(Kit  outdoors.  1’. 


NOTE'S  AND  UK!' LIES. 

Replanting  a  Rose.  I’lease  say  if  this 
is  the  right  time  to  replant  a  climbing  I  iloirc  de 
Dijon  Rose-tree  (which  has  been  lying  in  the 
cellar  for  a  month)  in  a  span-roof  cold-house 
facing  north  and  south,  and  also  would  it  bear 
flowers  this  season  '  Kindly  give  a  few  names 
of  good,  dark -red  climbing  Roses  suitable  for 
button -holes?  1  intend  planting  same  inside 
with  the  Chiire  de  Dijon.  —  EitT.KS. 

*,*  It  would  have  lieen  kilter  if  you  had 
planted  the  Rose  a  month  ago,  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  in  the  cellar,  but.  it  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  now.  See  that  the  border  is  in 
gissl  condition,  and  before  planting  cut  off  the 
tips  of  the  nails,  then  dip  the  latter  into  some 
thin  mud.  (live  the  tree  a  shovelful  or  two  of 
fine,  gritty  soil.  It  would  doubtless  yield  a  few 
flowers  this  summer,  but  wo  should  advise  you 
to  cut  the  shoots  bark  hard  to  one  or  two  eyes 
after  the  tree  has  lieen  planted  a  week  or  two 
in  order  to  induce  new  growths  from  which  you 
could  obtain  plenty  of  flowers  next  year.  Dark- 
red  climbing  Roses  for  button  holes  suitable  to 
plant  in  same  house  as  (lie  ( !  Ini  re  do  Dijon  are 
very  scarce ;  probably  the  liest  would  lie 
Monsieur  Desir.  Some  of  the  Hybrid  l’erpctuals 
would  grow  quite  strong  enough  for  your 
purpose.  Such  kinds  as  Eugene  Furst.  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Crown  Prince,  and  Baron  de 
Bonstetliu  you  would  find  suitable.  Obtain 
them  as  standards  so  that  you  have  the  growths 
upon  the  roof  quicker. 

Roses  In  cold  house.  Please  to  give  in 
your  paper  the  particulars  for  growing  Roses, 
K.  P.’s  and  Teas,  in  a  cold,  small  spun-roofed 
house  12  feet  by  8  feet,  all  in  jsifti,  soil,  time  of 
pruning,  time  of  re  potting,  ventilation,  and 
general  particulars ?  There  is  no  heat  at  all.— 
Oi.n  Sl  its'  KIHKIl. 

*.*  It  is  quite  possible  lo  grow  splendid  Roses 
in  such  houses  as  you  describe.  The  plants  are 
best  if  potted  up  in  October,  but  it  would  not 
lie  too  late  even  now  to  pot  up  some,  or,  better 
still,  procure  plants  already  (Kitted.  The  Teas 
should  be  upon  the  ceediing  Brier,  and  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  also  best  upon  that  stock. 
Eight-inch  pots  are  best.  If  smaller  are  used 
the  roots  have  to  be  too  severely  curtailed.  We 
advise  cutting  back  the  roots  moderately, and  the 
bramdics  should  be  shortened  to  half  their  length. 
Wheil  /repotting,  use  a  compost  of  two  parte 
'.immjdue  part  cow-manure  one  yoar[(jl^|i^fI|^ 


5-inch  potful  each  of  bone-meal  and  powdered 
charcoal  to  a  barruwful  of  soil.  .See  that  the 
pots  are  perfectly  clean,  and  have  about  2  inches 
of  crocks  carefully  laid  in  the  bottom.  Pot 
firmly,  ramming  the  soil  well  alxiut  the  roots 
with  a  iiot ting-stick.  The  plants  are  much 
benefited  if  the  pots  can  lie  plunged  up  lo  their 
rims  in  ashes.  To  do  this  we  have  used  troughs 
mado  of  zinc  affixed  to  the  staging  and  as 
near  the  glass  as  practicable.  Syringe  the 
plants  each  fine  morning,  hut  do  not  water  at 
the  root  until  they  have  lieen  polled  a  week  or 
so,  then  one  good  watering  will  usually  suffice 
until  new  growths  commence  to  break.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  plauts  are  potted  in  October,  they 
are  pruned  in  February  to  good  plump  eyes, 
leaving  the  vigorous  growers  five  or  six  eyes  on 
each  shoot,  and  those  uf  a  moderate  nature 
two  or  three  eyes.  As  to  ventilation,  wo 
prefer  to  have  air  on  night  and  day,  then  the 
plauts  are  more  inured  to  Ihocold  treatment.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  the  door  made  into  sections, 
leaving  the  lower  half  open  day  and  night. 
When  the  plants  arc  advanced  in  growth,  if 
frost  threatens  cover  roof  with  some  mats  at 
night.  If  it  seems  likely  to  lie  a  fine  day,  open 
the  top  ventilator  early.  If  you  can  maintain 
a  fairly  oven  temperature  you  will  induce  dean, 
healthy,  and  sturdy  foliage,  whiuh  means  fine 
flowers.  You  must  water  very  carefully.  Never 
let  newly  (Kitted  plants  become  very  dry  :  on 
the  other  hand,  they  will  not  tolerate  over- 
watering.  As  the  foliage  develops  and 
flower-buds  appear,  then  inure  moisture  is 
needed  at  the  root.  Alternate  waterings  with 
weak  liquid-manure  should  Ik-  afforded  as  soon 
as  the  small  flower-buds  ate  visible.  Some 
varieties  require  small  sticks  to  each  growth. 
Many  of  the  stiff  growing  Hybrid  l'er|ieliials 
and  Hybrid  Teas  will  sup|ioiT  themselves.  After 
flowering  the  Hybrid  Perpetual*  are  liest  plunged 
outdoors  for  the  summer,  but  the  Teas  may 
remain  in  the  house.  If  plants  Hie  potted  up 
now  they  would  not  rcouire  repotting  this  year, 
and  even  those  (Kitted  last  auliniiii  are  liest  left 
undisturbed  tlio  first  season.  Next  winter 
lieforc  starting  the  plants  again  examine  the 
crocks  and  dean  them  of  soil,  ami  top  dress  the 
plants  with  a  little  new  soil.  This  is  done  by 
removing  1  inch  or  2  indie*  of  the  old  soil,  then 
give  a  sprinkling  of  a  giaal  fertiliser,  covering 
this  with  new  loam,  the  latter  having  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  mixed  with  it.  In  the 
following  uiilunni  the  plants  would  need  lo  lie 
repotted,  using  then  (Kits  a  size  or  two  larger. 

Pruning:  newly-planted  Roses.  I 

have  seen  so  many  answers  in  your  paper  re 
pruning  Rose-trees  that  I  hardly  like  to  bother 
yon,  lint  I  do  not  wish  the  Roses  to  flower  at 
all  lor  the  first  3  feel,  or  until  they  w  ill  show 
over  a  wall.  They  are  the  climbing  Roses  you 
recommended  me  to  get  Crimson  Rambler, 
FdiciW- Porpetuc,  Longwoith  Rambler,  Ainn'-e 
Vibert,  etc.  The  shoot*  had  lieen  shortened  to 
about  2  feet  when  1  received  them,  and  were 
planted  the  first  week  in  January.  Is  the 
object  of  pruning  ill  April  to  make  them  root 
lietter  or  to  flower  low  down  *  A.  W. 

*,*  The  varieties  you  have  planted  namely, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Felicitc-Perpetuc,  Longwoi  th 
Rambler,  and  Aimed  Vilierl  will  require  no 
further  pruning  this  season,  as  you  say  they 
were  already  cut  hack  to  alsiut  2  feet  when  you 
received  them.  They  will  not  make  milch  new 
growth  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
established  some  long  shoots  will  he  produced. 
You  will  do  well  to  attempt  no  pruning  what¬ 
ever  for  two  or  three  years,  as  you  desire  them 
to  overtop  a  wall.  The  object  of  pruning  is  to 
induce  the  plants  to  produce  new  vvikkI,  as  t  he 
old  growths  quickly  become  worn  out.  After 
the  period  we  have  mentioned  you  may  thru 
remove  ontircly  one  or  more  of  t  he  uldei  t 
growths  to  make  way  for  the  younger  ones. 
Climbing  Roses  blossom  liest  from  the  one  nr 
two-year-old  growths,  and  these  should  not  bo 
curtailed  in  any  way  lieyond  shortening  tlm 
laterals  of  the  latter. 

Pruning  Roses  to  dormant  eyes. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  the  following 
quotation  occurs  with  reference  to  the  pruning 
of  Rose-trees— “  Even  if  the  kinds  are  of  exit  a 
vigorous  growth,  you  must  cut  post  the  starti  d 
growths,  otherwise,  ete.”  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  jifthia  holds  good  in  all  oases  ?  I  have  some 
Tea  Roses  transplanter!  last  autumn,  but  n<  t 
1  pruned, ;a ml  f  flip  started  growth*  | 
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shall  have  to  cut  almost  to  the  ground,  and  the 
new  growths  look  so  green,  strong,  and  healthy 
that  I  feel  reluctant  to  cut  them  all  away. — 
Clovkk. 

%*  In  vour  locality  you  probably  escape 
spring  frosts  ;  if  so,  you  may,  of  course,  retain 
some  of  the  started  growths.  Wo  can  quite 
understand  your  reluctance  to  prune  the  bushes 
severely.  If  you  are  prepared  to  risk  injury  by 
frost  then  we  should  advise  a  more  moderate 
pruning,  but  we  have  found  in  most  seasons 
where  such  started  growths  have  been  left  that 
the  first  blossom  has  been  more  or  less  crippled 
by  cutting  winds  and  frost.  It  is  true  growths 
thus  injured  break  out  again  at  their  base,  but 
the  blossom  is  usually  very  small.  By  pruning 
Teas  at  the  end  of  March  and  early  in  April  to 
dormant  eyes  one  obtains  much  finer,  although 
fewer,  flowers,  anil  there  is  always  a  number  of 
new  growths  springing  up  from  the  base  which 
keeps  up  the  continuous  flowering  of  these 
Roses,  and  more  than  compensates  for  the 
growths  discarded.  If  the  plants  are  growing 
upon  low  walls  with  a  western  aspect,  some  of 
this  young  growth  might  be  safely  retained,  but 
we  understand  your  bushes  are  in  the  open. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory.  -The  growth  of  Roses 
planted  out,  especially  the  free-growing  Nois¬ 
ettes  anil  Teas,  is  lovely  in  its  bronzy  freshness 
of  tint  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  ;  but 
insects  must  be  watched  for  and  destroyed. 
Certainly,  I  think  no  cool  conservatory  is  pro¬ 
perly  furnished  without  Roses  planted  out  and 
encouraged  to  grow  up  near  the  roof  and  spread 
out  under  the  glass,  including  Marechal  Niel, 
W.  .\.  Richardson,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Climbing  Niphctos,  Lamarque,  climbing  variety 
of  Mrs.  W.  J.  ('.rant,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria.  Prepare  the  sites  properly  anil  work  in 
some  good  loam,  and  plant  out  of  pots  any  time 
during  spring.  A  conservatory  without  climbers, 
especially  if  lofty,  has  a  barren  look,  and  some  at 
levst  of  these  climbers  will  bo  summer-flowering 
plants,  including  nrohably  a  Tacsonia  or  two  and 
a  Passion-flower.  These  will  soon  be  breaking  into 
growth  and  should  be  regularly  disbudded,  or 
liy-and-bye  they  will  develop  a  thicket  of  shoots 
that  will  not  only  simile  plants  beneath  injuri¬ 
ously,  but  will  also  fail  to  flower  freely.  To 
keep  conservatory  climbers  in  good  condition 
they  should  lie  looked  over  frequently  during 
the  growing  season.  Mandevilla  suaveolens  is 
ono  of  the  sweetest  summer-flowering  plants, 
(live  it  plenty  of  room  to  ramble  about;  thin 
out  the  weak  shoots  and  it  will  flower  freely. 
In  warm  weather  in  summer  I  have,  when  the 
top  lights  are  left  open  night  and  day,  had  it 
ramble  outside  through  the  open  lights  and 
bloom  profusely  outside.  The  flowers  are  valu¬ 
able  for  cutting.  Basket  plants  in  a  lofty  house 
are  almost  as  valuable  as  climbers.  These  should 
bi  replanted  annually,  usually  in  spring,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  duplicate  baskets  to  always  have 
some  coming  on  to  replace  any  which  are  going 
off.  Achimenes  aro  charming  summer  flowers 
in  baskets  in  the  conservatory.  These  are 
usually  started  in  a  warm-house— an  early 
vinery  will  do  —and  are  moved  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory  when  the  flowers  bogin  to  open.  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  beautiful  basket  plants. 
Fuchsias  and  Petunias  aro  sometimes  used  as 
well  as  Campanula  isophylla  and  its  white 
variety.  In  the  shady  positions  Ferns  in  baskets 
may  l>e  used  with  advantage.  The  various  forms 
of  Nejihrolenis  arc  fine  basket  plants.  My 
favourite  is  N.  exaltata,  with  Polypodium  or 
Phlebodium,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  as  a  con¬ 
trast.  There  should  be  abundance  of  flowers 
now  for  all  purposes  ;  night  temperature  50  degs. 
to  55  dogs. 

Stove.— All  the  winter-flowering  Begonias 
and  other  soft-wooded  winter- flowering  plants 
will  strike  freely  now  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  beautiful  winter-flowering  Begonia 
(iloiro  do  Lorraine  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
propagate  from  cuttings  obtaiued  from  flowering 
plants,  or,  rather,  though  the  cuttings,  strike 
well  enough,  the  plants  make  little  progress. 
It  is  well  known  that  Begonias  will  strike  from 
leaves  in  the  same  way  as  Gloxinias  are  struck, 
and  one  friend  of  ours  has  raised  a  lot  of  plants 
of  this  variety  in  this  way.  Every  affolt  slmuld 
l»e  made  to  work  bpcftlflfcwk  Ipf 


variety.  We  have  had  a  batch  of  plants  in  bloom 
all  winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  45  (legs., 
and  they  look  like  flowering  all  the  spring. 
Amaryllises  that  wero  rested  and  repotted 
will  soon  be  tin-owing  up  their  flower-spikes. 
Some  of  the  early-flowering  bulbs  are  already 
doing  so.  This  is  a  lovelv  family  and  not 
difficult  to  manage.  The  bulbs  are  at  present 
expensive,  but  are  not  difficult  to  raise  from 
seed,  and  seedlings  from  good  varieties  are  not 
much  inferior  to  named  kinds.  Caladiums  will 
lie  starting  into  growth,  and  should  be  repotted. 
The  strong-growing  kinds  should  have  some 
good  loam  and  a  little  old  manure  in  the  coni- 
poBt  for  the  second  shift.  The  growth  will  then 
come  firmer  and  the  foliage  better  developed. 
The  small  delicate  varieties  of  the  argyrites 
type  so  useful  for  dinner-table  work  will  do 
better  in  a  lighter,  sandier  soil.  There  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  repotting  to  do  now,  and  this 
will  involve  more  careful  watering  and  a  little 
more  warmth,  but  65  degs.  at  night  will  suffice 
for  most  things.  A  higher  temperature  en¬ 
courages  insect  pests. 

Pine8. — Ruckers  may  lx-  taken  off  and  potted 
any  time  when  there  is  a  brisk  bottom-heat  to 
give  them  a  start.  The  season  is  at  hand  for  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  stock.  Those  plants 
intended  for  fruiting  this  summer  should  be 
encouraged  to  show  fruit,  if  at  all  backward,  by 
withholding  water  for  a  time,  but  not  to  run 
any  risk  of  browning  the  foliage.  Usually 
strong  plants  with  plenty  of  ns  its  will  respond 
to  a  moderate  check,  such  as  drying  the  roots  a 
little,  or  lifting  them  out  of  the  plunging-bed 
and  standing  them  on  the  surface  of  the  lied  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  replunging  in  a  brisk 
bottom  neat.  Very  few  Pine  growers  now 
depend  upon  tan  or  leaf- beds  for  bottom  heat, 
but  still  a  plunging-bed  is  desirable  for  keeping 
the  roots  at  a  regular  temjierature.  The  syringe 
will  lx;  used  on  bright  days  to  freshen  up  the 
foliage,  but  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  can 
lie  kept  up  by  damping  the  floors.  There  should 
be  a  stock  of' good  loam  always  ready  for  |sitting 
Pines.  This  may  lie  enriched  more  or  less  to 
suit  the  different  kinds  grown.  Night  tempera¬ 
ture  :  fruitiug-house  70  degs.,  successions  in 
different  stages  of  growth  65  degs.  to  65  (legs. 

Early  Tomatoes.— Strong  plants  in  pots 
or  lioxes  started  now  in  a  night  temperature  of 
60  (legs,  will  goon  lie  in  flower.  Tomatoes  do 
not  want  much  soil  to  start  in,  but  as  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  setting  rich  top-dressing  must  lie 
given.  Up-to-Date  is  a  very  useful  early  kind 
and  sets  freely  ;  but  for  bulk  and  weight  of 
crop  it  has  not  yet  superseded  the  old  kind 
Freedom.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants,  and  plant 
in  sweet  loamy  soil.  If  the  loam  is  heavy  add 
a  few  wood-ashes  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet. 
There  is  no  plant  so  easily  nourished  by  surface- 
dressings  as  the  Tomato.  We  have  found 
poultry-manure  as  chean  and  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing.  We  have  mixed  the  manure  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  loam  and  spread  it  over  the  roots 
an  inch  thick.  This,  of  course,  will  not  lie 
done  till  the  weight  of  crop  begins  to  check  the 
growth  a  little. 

Thinning  Grapes.  —  Those  who  force 
early  Grapes  will  now  lie  busy  thinning,  as  the 
sooner  the  work  is  done  the  berries  which 
have  taken  the  lead  can  lie  selected  to  form  the 
crop — the  lierries  which  take  the  lead  always 
keep  it,  and  are  the  largest  when  ripe.  It  is 
those  lierries  which  ought  to  lie  retained  and 
relieved  from  the  pressure  and  competition  of 
the  others  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the 
flowering  and  setting  period  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  fall  much  below  6-1  (legs. 
Warmth  in  a  reasonable  way  expands  the 
bunches,  and  its  effect  will  be  of  lasting 
character. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  We  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  stormy  weather  and  low 
temperature.  At  present,  so  far  as  wo  can 
judge,  very  little  harm  has  been  done  by  the  low 
temperature.  Most  people  would  have  prepared 
as  far  as  mulch  and  shelter  could  do  for  the 
change  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  At  present  the  ground  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  planting,  but  at  this  season  the  surface 
soon  dries,  and  then  any  planting  which  may  be 
desired  may  be  done.  February  and  March  in 
the  best,  cultivated  gardens  must  be  more  or 
less  a  period  of  unrest.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
planting,  very  few,  if  much  has  to  b£i( 


can  get  their  planting  donjjjq 


and  we  have  generally  seen  that  Roses  planted 
in  February  and  even  later  have  done  well,  and 
as  regards  Tea  Roses,  we  have  rarely  lost  those 
moved  in  March.  Ono  of  the  evils  of  late 
planting  is  the  drying  of  the  roots  during  transit 
if  they  are  purchased  far  away,  but  this  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  easily  arranged.  All  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants  may  be  planted — Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  l’yrethruins,  Helianthuses,  Hele- 
niunis,  and  Oeutaureas.  Scabiosa  caucasica  and 
Coreopsis  gramliflora  are  two  of  the  best  flowers 
for  cutting  we  have,  and  in  some  soils,  in  order 
to  have  plenty  of  them,  a  fresh  stock  should  be 
raised  annually  from  seed,  as  there  are  often 
many  losses  among  the  old  plants  during  winter. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  planting  all  kinds  of 
summer-leafing  trees  and  6hrubs. 

Fruit  garden.— A  good  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  years  upon  the  advantages  of 
bush  Apples  upon  the  Paradise-stock,  and  the 
demand  for  these  trees  has  been  much  increased 
in  consequence.  In  many  places  thefirst  planters 
placed  the  trees  too  thickly  on  the  ground  and 
then  had  to  prone  severely  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  forming  a  thicket  to  the  exclusion  of 
sun  and  air.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  adopt 
the  grouping  system  where  many  trees  are 
planted,  planting  each  kind  together  and 
regulating  the  spaces  between  trees  accordingly. 
To  give  a  case.  Blenheim  Orange,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Bramley’s  and  Warner's  King  on 
most  soils  are  free-growing,  robust  trees,  and 
require  a  good  deal  of  space  even  on  the  Para¬ 
dise-stock.  Regarded  as  permanent  trees  they 
should  not  have  less  than  1-  feet,  and  a  little 
more  would  lie  better,  hut  when  permitted  to 
grow  upwards  a  reasonable  distance  Pi  feet 
will  givo  room  for  a  good-sized  profitable  tree. 
If  as  much  as  possible  from  a  given  plot  of 
land  is  required,  the  trees  at  tha  beginning 
might  lie  planted  6  feet  apart,  and  in  six  years 
many  trees  might  lie  moved  to  a  fresh  spot. 
Some  of  the  Codlins,  notably  Lord  Suffield, 
would  not  require  so  much  space,  and  here 
would  be  seen  the  advantage  of  grouping  each 
kind  by  itself.  Granted  that  the  autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  plant,  unless  the  land  then  has 
liecn  properly  prepared  it  will  be  better  to  get 
the  work  done  (luring  winter,  and  plant  in  sweet, 
mellow,  broken  up  soil  in  February,  or  even 
March.  This  refers  to  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Vegetable  garden.— It  is  time  to  get  in 
early  crops  of  most  things  in  small  quantities, 
but  do  not  lie  in  a  hurry  about  Potato  planting. 
We  like  to  sow  Onions  end  of  February  if  the 
land  is  in  good  order  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  wet  and 
cold  it  is  1  letter  to  wait  a  few  days.  The  Peas 
sown  now  will  not  lie  much  behind  those  sown 
in  autumn,  and  the  crop  will  proliably  be  lietter. 
Some  gardens  are  warmer,  better  sheltered,  and 
are  then  earlier  than  others,  and  this  feature 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  full,  and  in 
the  late,  cold  gardens  earlv  crops  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Potatoes  will  be 
started  under  glass  and  improved  shelter  more 
freely  used.  Movable  frames  and  handlights  or 
cloches  are  very  useful  to  bring  on  Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers,  and  other  crops,  even  when  u*i 
hotbed  can  lie  made  for  them.  In  the  matter  of 
successional  crops,  a  covering  with  glass  without 
a  hotbed  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  up  the 
succession.  In  the  case  of  early  Strawberries,  a 
frame  or  two  on  the  early  lied  will  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  earliness  of  the  crop, 
and  the  same  stimulus  would  bo  given  to  early 
Potatoes,  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  Beet.  A 
reminder  may  be  given  that  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Veitoh’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  and  Leeks 
should  be  sown  now.  Forced  Mint,  Tarragon, 
and  Chervil  are  in  demand  now  in  good 
establishments.  Plenty  of  Seakale,  Mushrooms, 
and  Rhubarb  also  must  lie  available.  The  bent 
Seakale  crowns  are  obtained  by  planting  the 
roots  or  thongs  which  are  taken  off  the  roots 
when  lifted  for  forcing.  These  are  laid  in  sand 
when  cut  oil’,  and  by  the  time  they  are  planted 
in  March  new  crowns  are  forming. 

E.  Hobday, 

THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from,  a  Garden  Diary. 

March  6th. — Removed  covering  from  Globe 
Artichokes.  Shall  make  a  new  plantation  with 
offi^pt^jn^pst  (iponth.  Sowed  Asparagus  seeds  for 
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border.  We  want  these  to  flower  early.  Priu- 
collection  will  be  left  a  fortnight  longer. 

( overad  up  several  rows  of  Seakale  to  blanch 
tor  late  use.  Wo  are  using  burnt  earth  for  this 
purpose.  Planted  out  Longpod  Beaus  from 
Luxes  after  being  well  hardened  oft'. 

March  0th.  —Planted  south  border  with  early 
Potatoes.  Planter!  Cauliflowers  in  trenches 
Along  front  of  forcing-house.  Shifted  on 
Tomatoes  to  5-inch  pots.  These  are  intended 
for  growing  under  glass.  Sowed  Tomato  seeds 
for  raising  plants  for  planting  outside.  Planted 
Shallots  and  Garlic.  Wo  are  rather  later  than 
usual,  hut,  the  ground  has  been  cold  and  damp, 
-owed  a  few  seeds  of  Borage.  We  used  to  have 
plenty  of  self  sown  plants,  but  these  have  failed 

March  ?th. — Shifted  on  Chrysanthemums. 
There  is  always  something  to  be  done  amongst 
these.  as  checks  from  neglect  are  ruinous. 
s Lifted  on  young  plants  of  Fuchsias  and  Zonal 
lVlargoniums.  Stopped  and  tied  Vines  in 
•econd- house— Hamburghs,  Bucklaud  Sweet- 
miter,  Madrestield  Court,  anil  Muscat.  Started 
*  few  Vine  eyes  in  sods  of  turf  placed  on  shallow 
trays  over  pipes  in  vinery.  They  are  rather 
Ute,  hut  we  find  them  come  away  bettor  when 
iv't  started  too  early.  They  are  chiefly  late 
kiwis. 

March  8th.  —Sowed  a  few  seeds  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuces  outside. 
Made  another  sowing  of  lied  Celery  in  frame, 
and  pricked  off  early  plants  in  small  frame  on 
a  bed  of  leaves  with  manure  on  top.  Top- 
iliv^sixl  Cucumbers  in  bearing,  Rubins!  siuo 
-hoots  off  Tomatoes  and  tied  up  leaders. 
Hiiuued  Grapes  in  early  -  house.  Thinned 
Pm*  hes  and  Nectarines,  removing  the  young 
fruits  from  underside  of  branches. 

March  0th. — Pruned  and  trained  Figs  on 
— **ith  wall,  cutting  out  some  of  the  old 
''ranches  to  make  room  for  voting  wood.  Put 
in  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Tea  Hoses  from  plants 
Inmnl  early.  Grafted  a  lot  of  Hoses  on  Brier- 
r-*t«.  All  the  stem  was  cut  clean  away  and 
the  grails  fixed  on  the  roots.  Potted  anil  then 
plunged  in  heat.  When  they  begin  to  grow 
they  will  virtually  be  on  their  own  roots.  Made 
up  hot  Iwds  for  various  forcing  purposes.  These 
an-  made  in  blocks  to  economise  the  heat. 

March  10. — Made  up  another  Mushroom-lied 
in  house.  >Shall  soon  begin  to  make  beds  outside 
■w.  Potted  off  seedling  Cyclamens  from  boxes. 
This  is  the  last  hatch.  Early  plants  are  in 
a* I r. nice.  Thinning  young  wood  of  early  Peaches 
•usl  tying  up  shoots  left.  Doing  a  little  more 
thinning  to  the  fruit.  Stopped  the  young 
-hn'ts  of  Figs  in  | Kits  at  the  fifth  leaf.  Shifted 
"  y-unig  Ferns,  and  pricked  off  seedlings  into 
I"1M.  Rearranged  conservatory. 


BIRDS. 

Ailing  Canary. —I  havo  a  Canary,  and 
lit'ly  one  of  its  feet  has  become  douhlcd  up  and 
it  *  Jimot  grip  the  perch.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
centr,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  ?  It  looks  like 
cramp— Bki.i.e. 

*.*  Your  bird  appears  to  lie  suffering  from 
ramp,  which  may  have  been  brought  alxiut  by 
■Jl-jwing  it  to  bathe  in  cold  weather.  When  a 
•ath  is  given  in  winter  the  water  should  be 
nil' ired  as  soon  as  the  bird  has  used  it  lest 
it  should  continue  to  dabble  in  it  and  so 
■  sit ract  a  chill.  Keep  your  Canary  in  a  warm, 
wi  temperature,  and  bathe  the  foot  witli 
>pirit»  of  turpentine,  or  liniment  of  hartshorn. 
1‘  --ibly  the  foot  has  become  dislocated  by  the 
hud  having  hail  its  claws  entangled  in  the 
wirv<  of  its  cage.  If  on  examination  this  is 
l  and  to  lie  the  case,  the  foot  should  lie  very 
,-ritly  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  so 
i’  ll  stained  by  wrapping  around  it  a  thin  strip 
d  '-nirt- plaster.  Then  place  the  bird  in  a 
•Ball  i-age  without  perches,  having  the  floor 
xered  with  dry  Muss,  hay,  or  flannel, 
■cpply  it  with  food  and  water  within  easy 
each,  and  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible  for 
'.*o  weeks. — S.  S.  G. 

Chinese  Nightingales.— I  havo  a  pair 
■■  Chinese  Nightingales,  cock  aud  hen — the 
••nsttr  is  in  splendid  plumage,  but  the  hen  has 
-ner  got  over  her  last  moult.  She  has  comz. 
pitiely  lost  tail  and  wing  feathers ;  the  tfiil 
growing,  but  the  ieath'eiB  driop  OUt  bfefVe 


fully  developing,  and  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
any  wing  feathers.  She  appears  quite  lively. 
They  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  in  an  equable 
temperature,  arc  foil  on  insectivorous  food,  ants’ - 
eggs,  with  six  meal-worms  daily,  and  have 
constant  warm  baths.  Will  you  kindly  suggest 
treatment  ?— Uiuquk. 

*.*  Newly-imported  foreign  birds  are  very 
liable  to  lose  their  feathers  at  any  tiino,  although 
when  they  have  become  acclimatised,  they  adapt 
themselves  to  our  seasons,  and  moult  at  the 
same  time  as  do  our  native  songsters.  The  loss 
of  feathers  at  other  than  the  moulting  season  is 
sometimes  due  to  debility,  when  a  more  generous 
diet  than  the  patient  has  been  receiving  will 
often  effect  a  cure.  A  little  sulphur  added  to 
the  soft  food  is  found  to  he  beneficial  in  eases  of 
this  kind.  It  may  be  supplied  on  freshly-made 
bread  and  milk.  The  phosphates  contained  in 
the  preparation  known  us  “  Parrish’s  Chemical 
Foot!  ”  supply  some  of  the  material  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  new  feathers,  while  im¬ 
parting  strength  to  the  system.  Ten  drops  of 
this  preparation  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of 
the  drinking-water.  Some  birds  acquire  the 
bad  habit  of  plucking  out  their  own  feathers, 
for  which  there  appears  to  lie  no  remedy.  The 
feeding  and  general  treatment  of  your  birds 
cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  in  all  probability 
the  hen  will  regain  her  full  plumage  under  the 
treatment  as  above. — S.  S.  G. 

Breeding  Zebra  Pinches.— I  will  bo 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  what  time  of  year 
to  let  Zebra  Finches  build  and  what  to  feed 
them  on  ?  How  many  broods  they  have  in  a 
soasou,  and  how  many  eggs?  Will  they  breed 
best  in  a  Crystal  Palace  aviary  or  in  an  ordinary 
breeding-cage  ?  Do  you  consider  them  hardy 
birds  in  cimtiiieniont  ? — M.  1’. 

*.*  These  pretty  little  birds,  natives  of 
Kastcrn  Australia,  are  quite  hardy,  and  breed 
freely  in  confinement,  building  four  or  live 
nests  during  the  summer  season,  and  producing 
threo  to  seven  young  in  eacli  brood.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  breeding-cage  is  to  lie  preferred  to  a 
Crystal  Palace  aviary,  living  warmer  and  less 
liable  to  draughts.  A  snug  breeding -cage  is 
an  important  matter  in  this  changeable  climate 
of  ours,  although  these  birds  do  not  usually  pair 
till  warm  summer  weather  Bets  in.  This  species 
is  also  known  ns  the  Chestnut-Eared  Finch, 
from  the  male  having  chestnut-coloured  ear 
patches.  Tho  sexes  are  easily  distinguished, 
the  female  Hot  possessing  tho  chestnut  oar 
)>atchcs,  and  lacking  tho  purple  spots  on  tho 
sides,  her  plumage  lining  for  the  most  part  grey. 
The  young  birds  resemble  the  hen,  hut  have  a 
black  instead  of  a  coral-red  hill,  and  the  males 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  until 
after  tho  first  moult.  The  staple  food  of  these 
birds  is  Millet  and  Canary-seed.  Both  White 
Millet  and  Spray  Millet  should  bo  given.  Green 
food  should  bo  supplied  daily  in  warm  weather, 
hut  not  so  often  in  winter.  Watercress,  Chick- 
weed,  Lettuce, and  Grass,  when  in  flower,  are  all 
good.  When  there  arc  young  in  the  nest  tho 
paront  birds  should  be  supplied  with  insect 
food  or  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  Hue,  with  pow¬ 
dered  biscuit  or  bread-crumbs.  —S'.  S.  G. 

Canary  ailing.  —  T  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  some  advice  in 
your  next  issue  as  to  how  to  treat  iny  canary, 
which  seems  very  ill,  and  is,  I  imagine,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  bronchitis?  It  wheezes  terribly,  and 
breathes  hard,  and  looksjiit  and  puffy.  I  feed 
it  on  Canary  and  Rape  seed,  with  a  little  Hemp, 
a  few  seeds  daily,  and  a  little  Millet  and  Maw¬ 
seed  occasionally.  It  hangs  in  the  window  of  a 
living-room,  whore  there  is  a  fire.  It  does  not 
hang  high  up,  nor  close  to  the  glass,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  exposed  to  draught ; 
but  I  fear  tho  cold  winds  have  boon  too  much 
for  it,  oven  with  the  windows  shut.  It  has  not 
had  green  food  lately.  I  have  given  it  a  bit  of 
Groundsel  to  day,  out  it  seems  too  ill  to  eat 
much.  I  havo  kept  it  partly  covered  to-day, 
with  a  kettle  steaming  by  the  cage,  and  it  has 
revived  a  little,  but  the  breathing  sounds  no 
better.  I  only  noticed  it  two  days  ago.  Do 
you  think  it  can  be  cured  ?  The  bird  is  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  a  cock. — A.  M.  C. 

*,*  The  bird  is  evidently  suffering  from 
bronchitis  in  its  acute  form,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  little  chance  of  recovery,  not¬ 
withstanding  tho  careful  treatment  it  is  recoiv- 
/^Diseases  of  Cage  Birds;”  Dr, 
fiMUuhh  complaint  usually  frllpji|^| 


upon  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  its  sudden  onset,  while  tho 
chronic  form  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  hot,  dry,  and  exhausted  air,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  upi>er  part  of  a  room,  where 
gas  is  burning.  If  the  affection  is  due  to  cold, 
a  little  o.xyinel  of  squills  must  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  in  doses  varying  from  one  to 
six  or  ton  drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
patient,  while  the  temperature  of  the  room 
must  be  carefully  regulated  and  maintained  nt 
not  less  than  60  dogs,  night  and  day.  Draughts 
must  lie  carefully  avoided,  and  an  ordinary 
bronchitis  kettle  be  used  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  moisluro  to  the  atmosphere  of 
tho  room.  If  there  is  much  prostration,  one  or 
two  drops  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given, 
mixed  with  the  oxymel  of  squills.  To  afford 
relief  in  this  complaint  some  birdkeopers  supply 
a  few  drops  of  cod  liver  oil  on  a  little  soaked 
bread,  and  a  little  sherry  on  a  small  piece  of 
biscuit,  and  for  green  food  Watercress  or  Dan 
delion  leaves. — 8.  S.  G. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry  keeping  (&.  «».).— You  would  find 
“  Popular  Poultry  Krcpmg"  very  helpful  (o  you.  it  beiu„- 
a  practical  gtiiite  to  hrewunj;  and  kcepinn  poult  rv  for  eras 
or  for  the  table.  It  is  published  by  I..  I'peot  Gill, 
170,  Strand,  W.f!.  (in.  *1.  by  post).  A  more  el«l>or»te 
work  on  the  subject  is  "  Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit" 
(2*.  Dll,  by  post,  same  publisher).— 8.  H.  1). 

White  Leghorns  (An  Honest  Hoot 
Uatherer). — Leghorns  arc  most  prolific  layers, 
but  not  good  table  birds,  their  productiveness 
appearing  to  account  for  their  not  putting  on 
flesh  freely.  They  are  inexpensive  to  keep, 
being  small  eaters,  and  are  hard  to  beat  as  pro¬ 
fitable  egg-producers.  You  would  do  well  in 
keeping  your  hi  Ills  pure,  and  for  table  use 
securo  a  pen  of  a  heavier  breed,  such  as  coloured 
Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  La  Flcelio,  Hotidans,  or 
Plymouth  Hocks.  Dorkings  are  at  tho  head  of 
all  table  birds,  readily  putting  on  flesh  ;  the 
hens  are  excellent  mothers,  aud  although  the 
chickens  arc  somewhat  dilticnlt  to  rear  upon 
heavy  soils,  they  thrive  well  where  the  limit  is 
light  and  dry.  In  Surrey  and  Sussex  immense 
numbers  of  coloured  Dorkingsuro  reared  for  tho 
London  markets,  whore  they  secure  tho  highest 
price.  For  a  breeding-pen  of  those  birds  select 
massive,  suuaroly-built  pullets,  broad  in  the 
liack  and  breast ;  tho  head  should  lie  neat, 
having  a  small,  erect  comb,  white  in  the  leg, 
with  five  well-formed  toes,  and  a  perfect  foot. 
Tho  cock  should  ho  heavily  built,  broad,  deep, 
long-breasted,  aud  jsissess  an  even,  firm  comb. 
—8.  H.  G.  _ 

LAW. 


Obtaining  allotments.  -I  am  desirous 
of  obtaining  about  an  acre  of  land  to  cultivate, 
but  I  cannot  get  such  from  any  landowner  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Can  I  obtain  such  under  tho 
Allotments  Acts?  And  if  so,  to  whom  should  I 
apply  ?  I  am  told  any  person  may  have  from 
one  to  live  acres,  hut  1  do  not  know  if  I  ant 
correctly  informed.  N.  J.  S. 

*,*  \  our  information  is  but  partially  correct. 
A  sanitary  authority  should  acquire  land  for 
allotments  when  the  authority  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  allotments  for  the  labour¬ 
ing  population,  and  that  such  demand  cannot 
be  met  by  voluntary  arrangements  between  the 
owners  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  tho 
persons  desirous  of  cultivating  the  same :  but  tho 
authorities  aro  not  to  acquire  land  for  letting  in 
allotments  unless  they  can  obtain  it  on  such 
terms  that  they  may  reasonably  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  acquirement  of  the  land  will  not  throw 
any  burden  upon  the  rates.  The  sanitary 
authority  are  the  district  council,  and  if  you 
reside  in  an  urban  district  you  should  got  six 
registered  parliamentary  electors  or  ratepayers 
resident  in  the  district  (of  whom  you  may  count 
one),  to  join  in  making  a  representation  to  the 
council  of  the  district  that  allotments  are  needed 
but  cannot  beacquired  by  voluntary  arrangement.  . 
If  you  reside  in  a  rural  district,  thesix  parliamen¬ 
tary  electors  or  ratepayers  must  be  resident  in  tho 
parish  for  which  the  allotments  aro  required.  If 
you  reside  in  a  parish  which  has  a  parish  council, 
you  nia-y  make  ypur  representation  to  the  parish 
council,  it  they  hire  land  compulsorily 
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applicant ;  but  if  the  land  is  hired  by  voluntary 
arrangement  the  parish  council  may  let  one 
person  as  much  land  as  they  choose.  If  the 
allotments  arc  provided  by  the  district  council, 
not  more  than  one  acre  may  be  let  to  any  one 
person.  It  is  your  place  to  make  the  necessary 
representation,  ana  the  council  to  whom  you 
apply  will  do  the  rest.— K.  C.  T. 

Removal  of  shrubs  planted  by 
tenant.  —  On  becoming  the  tenant  of  my 
present  house  1  planted  nine  shrubs  to  form  a 
screen  to  an  unsightly  corner.  I  am  now  leaving 
the  house.  C'an  1  remove  these  trees  if  the 
landlord  does  not  care  to  take  them  over,  or  can 
I  remove  them  without  asking  him  anything 
about  them  ?—  K.  O. 

*,*  You  cannot  remove  the  shrubs  you 
have  planted,  and  your  landlord  is  under  no 
obligation  to  allow  you  anything  for  the  shrubs. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  recent  issues 
of  this  paper  that  as  soon  as  a  private  occupier 
plants  a  tree,  or  a  shrub,  or  even  a  flower,  the 
thing  planted  is  annexed  to  the  freehold,  and 
cannot  be  afterwards  removed  without  the 
assent  of  the  landlord.  If  he  is  asked  he  may 
perhaps  consent,  but  he  may  do  as  he  chooses. 
— K.  C.  T. 

Register  of  shareholders.  -I  am  a  shareholder 
in  a  limited  liability  company.  How  can  1  obtain  the  list 
of  holders,  and  what  number  of  share* appear  against  their 
names?  I  have  written  the  secretary  without  result.— 
Oatway. 

*.*  The  secretary  is  liound  to  supply  a  list  of  share¬ 
holders  of  the  company,  but  he  may  lake  a  reasonable  time 
I  o  do  so,  and  he  may  charge  you  for  the  list.  You  may 
inspect  the  share  register  any  lime  during  office  hours  oil 
payment  of  the  fee  of  one  shilling.— K.  V.  T. 

Proportion  of  salary.  I  get  el50  per  annum. 

paid  quarterly,  from  a  (inn,  and  through  a  change  in  the 
management  we  disagree.  I  say  "  let  me  go  they  agree 
lo  this,  and  I  leave  on  the  13th  February.  How  milch  am 
I  entitled  lo  now,  having  been  paid  tip  to  Christmas.  1899  ? 
— 1 Oatway. 

*»*  The  engagement  having  been  determined  hv  mutual 
consent,  you  are  entitled  to  receive  so  much  of  your  j  ear's 
salary  as  is  proportionate  to  the  iieriod  you  have  served 
-since  the  date  tip  to  which  you  were  last  |«id.  It  seetns 
t  hat  your  salary  was  paid  up  to  Hec.  25th,  and.  as  you 
afterwards  served  50  davs,  you  arc  entitled  to  50-365  of 
■C150— that  is  to  say,  41iO  10s.  llld.— K.  C.  T. 
Landlord's  liability  for  repairs.  I  live  in  a 

house  for  which  I  pay  the  rent  of  6s.  a  week,  and  last 
week,  through  the  frost,  a  pipe  hurst  indoors,  and  as  the 
landlord  lives  6  miles  away,  1  called  in  a  plumber,  ('an  I 
claim  from  the  landlord,  or  must  I  bear  the  cost? — 
A.  T.  E. 

1  You  do  not  sav  if  there  is  a  definite  agreement  that 
the  landlord  shall  do  such  refrain  as  may  be  necessary 
during  your  tenancy.  If  there  is  such  an  agreement  he 
must  pay  .for  the  repairs  ;  hut  if  there  is  no  such  liargain 
he  is  not  liable.  Except  in  pursuance  of  an  express 
arrangement  or  stipulation  in  that,  behalf,  a  landlord  is 
not  liable  to  repair  premises  lie  has  let  to  a  tenant.— 
K.  (J.  T.  _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Names  of  plants. — /(.  M.  Harrey.— The  leaves  sent  the  wood.  Such  Vines  arc  grown  expressly  for  nUmin- 
look  like  those  of  Cassia  floribunda,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  The  rods  are  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  lit  length.  1!  mih  t 

determine  from  leaves  only. - Amadeus.— Looks  like  Vine  he  purchased  it  should,  when  the  horvlcr  is  .tuitr 

Kleinia  re  pens. - H'.  J.—  tjuite  impossible  to  name  unless  ready  for  it,  lie  turned  out  ol  the  ]>ot  ami  have  its  ra*i* 

we  see  the  plants.  —  A.  L.  Bennett.— Azara  microphvlla,  j  well  loosened  anti  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  in  a  V.j, 
hardy  in  favourable  soils,  unless  in  hard  winters;  best  on  about  4  inches  deep.  Fill  in  round  these  with  mine  ti 
a  wall.- — IF.  C— I.  The  Mexican  Orange-flower  (Choisja  |  ••  •  • 

temata);  2.  Rignonia  (Teeoma)  rartieans. 

Crown  Anemone  (coronaria). 

Names  of  fruits. 

Aromatic;  2,  Not  recognised.— A.  L.  B. 

- »'.  .V.  Findlay.  —Apple  Minchall  Crab. 

Apple  Scarlet  Pcarmain. 


-flower  (Choisva  I  soil,  wood-ashes,  mortar-refuse,  and  bone-dust,  tit-in-ii, 
- K.  V.  The  I  latter  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  a  bushel  of  ’at, 

Ct.  When  the  soil  has  settled  for  a  week,  thi  n  rut  U* 
c  hard  bock  to  a  hud  near  the  ground,  anti  mint  < 
.—A.  L.  ii*^ Apple  Kyiner.  !  thc  rut  'nd.wiM>  knotting  to  prevent  bleed!,'.  ,„ 


L.  I'.— 


Catalogues  received.  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Vilmorin  rt  Cie.  Paris.—  Alpine  Plante.— T.  R.  Haves, 

Keswick,  Cumberland.  -  Spring  Seed  List  Arthur 

E.  Grire  and  Co.,  Birmingham.  -I.iet  if  Royal  Farm 

Seede.  Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton. - Seed  I.iet 

.foe  /»»/.— Sattler  and  Bethge.  Quedlingburg.  —  Spring 
Seed  I.iet  for  19)0.— Albert  Morris  and  Co.,  140.  Tullow- 
strect,  Carlow. 

Books  received.  —  “ Flora  of  the  Wordsworth  I  VEGETABLES. 

Country,”  by  T.  K.  Hayes,  Keswick.  -"Transactions  of  Orache  (II.  11'.  A.).  —Thc  good  seed  of  tin-  i- 
the  Royal  Scottish  Arboriciiltural  Society."  Vol.  XVI.,  russet  in  colour,  and  stitToundetl  liv  a  leafy  tiieuihnu 

Part  1. - "  Handbook  for  Planning  and  Planting  Home  a  light  yellow  colour.  It  also  produces  sonic  swds  til 

Grounds.'-  Stout  Manual  Training  School. - "  Missouri  ,  -are  small  and  black,  without  any  membranous  an-ii  i,-.- 

Botanical  Garden.”  Eleventh  Report,  1300. 


g  to  prevent  limning  nr 

waste.  Borders  for  young  Vines  need  be  but  almnl 3  Is; 
wide  for  the  first  two  years,  nnd  should  Ite  al*out  at » im ia. ' 
deep,  hat  ing  lienealh  a  base  of  3  inches  of  mbMe aid 1 
rough  pieces  of  turf.  Very  little  animul  iiiaiitire  shm'.l ! 
Ira  employed  in  the  making  of  a  border,  as  that  not  , 
helps  to  create  coarse,  pithy  wood,  which  is  Gad.  loti  tU 
decays  and  leaves  the  border  hollow  .  The  soil  shouM  e 
fully  two-thirds  or  even  three  fourths  ot  good.  .„..*, 
turfy -loam,  free  from  wirewonn  and  gruh.  and  the  cilst 
jrart  wood-ashes,  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  bone-dud 
described.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm.  Alter  plinei,.- 
ittulch  with  long  manure. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Soil  for  Dahlias  (Alice).— Dahlias  will  thrive  very 
well  in  any  good  ordinary  garden  soil,  if  it  has  been  deeply 
worked,  especially  if  trenched,  and  had  a  moderate 
dressing  of  manure  added.  That  is  work  that  should  be 
done  at  once. 

Ailantus  (Tree  of  Heaven)  (0.  C.  J.).-  This  tree  is 
quite  hardy,  and  young  plants  cut  down  every  year  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  effect.  Cut  dow  n  the  plant  annually,  taking 
■arc  to  prevent  it  breaking  into  an  irregular  head. 
Vigorous  plants  in  good  soil  will  produce  handsome  leaves, 
each  5  feet  or  more  long.  You  ought  to  put  your  plant  in 
the  open  at  once.  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  keep  it 
in  a  greenhouse. 

Palm  unhealthy  (A.  S.).  If  the  leaves  are 
shrivelled  up  wc  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  your 
plant.  Palms,  if  once  allowed  to  get  too  dry  or  too  wet, 
are  sure  to  fail. 

Ferns  unhealthy  (Feme).- We  tail  sec  nothing 
amiss  with  your  Ferns  further  than  thc  lips  of  the  fronds 
gone.  You  arc  keeping  them  too  shaded,  anti  we  fear  too 
wet.  There  is  no  need  to  plunge  them  in  sand.  I.ift  them 
out  of  the  sand  and  stand  them  on  coal-ashes  in  the  sun, 
shading  when  very  hot,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will 
soon  recover. 

Geraniums  (Co.  Donegal).  You  ought  to  pot  them 
up  at  once  into  small  pots,  and  then  as  they  increase  in 
size  pot  them  on.  Plant  them  out  in  May  in  soil  that  is 
not  too  rich,  as  rich  soil  causes  them  to  go  lo  leaf  instead 
of  flower.  A  fairly  dry  season  suit*  them  best,  as  they 
then  bloom  far  more  freely.  If  y  ou  can  spare  any,  you 
might  grow  a  few  in  pots. 

Building  a  greenhouse  (J.  Clark).  Yes,  the 

stove  would  be  best  next  the  boiler,  then  thc  vinery,  ami 
then  the  greenhouse.  It  would  Ira  adiisahle  to  have  a 
valve  on  the  flow  and  return  pipes  between  thc  vinery  and 
greenhouse,  so  that  you  could  shut  off  the  heat,  as  it  will 
not  always  he  necessary  in  the  greenhouse.  Yon  might 
also  have  valves  between  the  vinery  and  stove.  Have  a 
lattice  staging  in  thc  greenhouse,  as  then  the  air  can  play 
more  freely  around  the  pots,  and  the  water  can  gel  away 
morc  freely. 


Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garpbniso  free  of  charge  if  correspondent*  foliate  these 
rules  :  All  communications  should be  dearly  and  concisely 

written  on  one  ride  of  the  paper  only,  and  add  reseed  to 
the.  Editor  of  Gardbm.nq,  St,  Soul hampton-et reel,  Covent 
Harden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pcbmsmkr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  rentier  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Conditions, 
soils,  and  means  vary  so  much  that  several  anetcers 
to  thc  same  question  may  often  be  very  useful,  and 
those,  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention  the  loeolilies  in 
which  their  experience  is  gained.  Correspondents 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardbm.no  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance,  of  dale,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue-  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
srnt  to  name,  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
tchieh  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenias 
I liLUSTR vritD,  .47,  Southampton-*!  reel,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  specimens  of  any  fruit  or  flower  for 
naming  should  be  sent  at  one  lime. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Doubting,  tales*  you  know  something  of  the  seeds  it 

is  of  very-  little  use  trying  them. - fire.  Richards.— Yes, 

you  will  find  that  Tropaiolum  speciosum  will  do  well  in 
Wales.  It  may  not  grow  very  fast  the  first  year,  hut  when 

established  it  will  soon  make  headway. - A  Constant 

Subscriber.  -Ho,  the  gas-stove  is  not  sufficient  to  warm  the 
house  you  rcter  to.  and.  besides,  the  fumes  ol  the  gas  are 

injurious  to  the  plants  in  the  house. - Lydio  N.  Birch. 

—Thc  only  thing  you  can  do  is  lo  w  rap  a  piece  of  old 
fracking  or  matting  round  the  stems  to  keep  the  tun  off. 

Keep  the  rabbits  out  If  y  ou  possibly  can - Jfr*.  Buggies 

Briec.— It  is  verv  likely  that  you  have  the  plant  under  its 
correct  name.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  prove 

hardy  in  England. - Anxious. — You  give  us  no  idea  as  to 

j.hc  sice  of  the  houses.  Kindly  tell  us  what  amount~~of 

piping  you  have,  and  we  will  then  try  and  help  you. - 

J/.  A.  C.—  If  y  ou  refer  to  the  single  Chinese  Primulas  tho-  I  jou 
are  of  no  use  after  they  hat  e  flowered.  You  n:vsca»i«  J-gro 
from  seed  every  ^jtjzecJ  by  VjOOQIt™ 


Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra)  (A  New  Reader).— As 


These  arc  not  always  fertile.  You  may  have  sows  * 
of  these,  bow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground,  where  tl» 
plant*  are  to  stand,  in  the  early  part  of  March  in  .Irili..- 
Whcn  the  seedlings  have  made  three  or  four  leans  :l»i 
should  1m*  thinned  out,  no  further  attention  being 
sarv  than  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather.  Owing  i • 
tlie  plants  soon  running  to  seed  it  is  advisable  lomait 
siici-essional  sowings,  say  every  four  weeks.  The  Icausin 
eaten  boiled,  like  Spinach. 

XL  ALL 

VAPORISING 

FUMICATOR 

(PATENT). 

COMPOUND  FOR  USING 
IN  THE  FUMIGATORS. 

Prepared  in  Bond  from  Dutyfree  To  I  wo,  by  S|«*»l  i‘ 
mission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  If  M  Customs. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Route.  Enough  foreuh.fl  Bottle.  Enough  for  cub  f 

No.  1  40.000  20-  No.  4  ..  5AM  2» 

..  2  20,000  10  6  ..  5  2.000  12 

„  3  10.000  6  6  „  6  1,000  8d. 

.Showing  a  cost  for  fumigating  of  only  6(1.  per  1*000 
euhie  feel  of  K|*a*-e. 

FU  M  I  GATORS 

(Will  last  for  years). 

To  do  5,000  euhie  feet  of  apace  at  a  lime.  2-ea*  h 
To  do  2,000  euhie  feel,  1  9  each. 

XL  ALL  INSECTICIDES  for  syringing.  >l"*qec 
dipping,  or  arranging. 


XL  ALL  MANURES  for  every  purpose,  gram!  I 
alily  for  Tomatoes,  from  6.1.  jrar  tin. 

.  .  _ _  Send  for  full  I*riee  last  of  the  Celebrated  XI.  ' 

soon  as  the  weather  gets  fairly  settled  you  can  pot  your  !  specialiliiw  To  !«•  had  from  the  Horticultural  1' 
Aspidistra,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  a  little' well  throughout  (he  United  Kingdom.  Ifany  difficulty  tn 
rotted  manure,  some  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  I>o  not  use  too  "'™“'  ”nl'' 
big  a  pot,  and  pot  firmly,  taking  rare  that  the  drainage  is 
good,  as  this  plant  requires  alMindanee  of  water  when 
growing  freely.  Give  a  goo*  I  soaking  after  you  have  potted 
it  ,  and  be  careful  in  the  watering  for  a  time  until  the  roots 
begin  to  run  in  the  new  soil,  as  if  not  thc  soil  get*  sour, 
and  the  plant-  suffers.  The  eorm-likc  protulrarances  arc 
the  flowers. 

FRUIT. 


Pot-Vines  (Adam).— What  are  described  as  pol- 
Vines  in  trade  list*  are  what  arc  usually  grown  from  carle 
forced  eyes  or  buds,  and  lraing  ultimately  got  into  12-inch 
pots  produce  rods  fully  12  feet  long,  and  the  stems,  some 
6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  are  as  higas  a  man’s  little  finger. 
These  are  not  grown  for  planting,  neither  are  they  so 
useful  for  that  purpose  as  arc  smaller  ones  having  more 
fibrous  roots,  but  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  heat  early 
in  the  year,  and  thus  produce  a  few  hunches  of  Grains, 
before  the  permanent  Vines  do  so.  Such  Vines  ere  being 
forced  are  ml  hack  to  alraiil  7  feet  in  height,  and  are  Irast 
stood  on  a  shelf  near  thc  glass  roof,  the  rods  being  tied 
slantingly  to  the  wires,  as  ordinary  l  ines  are.  to  fruit. 

Root-pruning  a  Vine  (Haverhill).— It  y-our  Vine 
be  very  aged,  and  the  roots  have  run  far.  y  ou  may  find 
it  difficult  to  sever  them  easily.  Your  best  course  will 


please  write  lo  the  Manufacturer— 

G.  H.  RICHARDS, 

128,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SEEN  ITTliSRED  HAND 

Book  on  thc  Irast  and  cheapest  way  of  building  «U  kwl-" 
Bicycle  Shells.  Tool  Houses.  Poultry  Runs.  Ac.,  sii’l  ’ 

them  with  RED  HAND  ROOFING  FELT 

You  can  gel  the  Iraok  post  fr<-  from  any  ironmonger  """ 
lo  us  for  name  of  nearest. 

D.  ANDERSON  &  SON,  Ltd.. 

LAGAN  WORKS.  BELFAST. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  lUndrato*!  I  n1 
I  sat  of  Greenhouses.  Ac  ,  complete  fmm  48s.  post 
stamps-  — b.  HARTLEY  A  CO.  Horticultural  BtlUdrn 
Valley-street,  Windhtll.  bhipley,  Yorkshire. 

. . . .  . ,  ‘ROOFING  !  ROOFING ! !  ROOFING  ! ! ' 

Ira  to  open  a  trench  all  round  the  Vine,  say  8  feet  from  the  have  some  good  stout  oiled  and  dressed  Canvas,  id" 

stem.  That  will  give  all  t  he  same  a  considerable  area  of  pieces  from  themakingupof  large  sails. ;  perfelly  walerpr1" 

untouched  roots.  I  rat  this  trench  be  2  feet  wide  and  about  a  yard  wide  in  odd  lengths;  splendid  for  the  mi  , 

21  feet  deep.  Below  that  probably  there  w  ill  be*  no  roots.  I  -  Kr.  cwU* 

Cut  .  lean  off  ail  you  find,  thru  gradually  reuio.e  the  (op  4-ASaON,  Government  Contra,  tor,  Rye. _ 

soil  down  to  the  roots,  filling  the  trenches  with  this  rail  irn  IT1KV  I'lJlTUIWi;  Lii  l" 

ri^^ness^tt  ray  or  B^'v^J^.f  arlhen^ 

»e(o  C  sod  oW  "lort,r'  ,  bale  Put  out  ot  service  for  other  patterns  Either.  *  mm,' 

refuse,  and  nux  With  i',  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  per  barrow.  ,„,q  lor7e  M  N.mt  size  required.  Large  Cap®  a1"1; 

load,  any  good  X  me  manure,  treading  thc  soil  "  ell  do-vn  material,  2e.  6d  each  —From  H.  J.  GASSON,  Govermucr 

Over  all  place  a  mulch  of  long  manure.  That  work  should  Contractor.  Rye.  _ 

be  done  immediately,  ere  growth  begins.  — — _ _ _ _ ~  *”, 

tdoors  during  August  and  SqHran^AoAarimoiRpen  LflT  J. ,G AbbQNcf-^r''  NvUing  Works,  Rj«'. 
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VEGETABLES. 


REED  SOWING. 

WiiRTHKR  it  is  n  wise  course  to  sow  the  greater 
part  of  all  our  crops  almost  within  a  month  or 
six  weeks  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.  The 
spring  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural  season 
for  sowing,  hut  in  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
growing  crops,  autumn  sowing  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary.  Few  would  doubt  but  that 
vegetables  aro  more  nutritious  and  appreciated 
when  used  direct  from  the  soil  than  wlien  such 
a«  roots  particularly  have  been  stored,  porhaps, 
for  many  weoks  under  cover.  Rotation  of  crop¬ 
ping,  however,  has  in  a  great  measure  to  lie 
regulated  by  the  seasons,  soil,  anil  locality.  In 
some  favoured  localities  there  are  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  sunny  slopes  and  soils 
of  a  rich  and  porous  character  that  are  not 
materially  affected  hy  heavy  rains  or  late  spring 
frosts,  giving  the  grower  a  decided  advantage 
and  facilities  for  producing  not  only  early,  but 
late  crops  also  over  tlnwo  less  fortunately 
situated.  Such  favourable  conditions  are  not 
always  made  the  most  of,  as  though  early 
supplies  may  he  forthcoming,  those  for  autumn 
anil  winter  may  he  no  hotter  or  so  good  as  others 
in  a  worse  climate,  situation,  or  soil.  The  feel¬ 
ing  that  inelement  weather  is  sure  to  follow 
shortening  days,  and  that  the  sun's  power  is 
waning  daily,  deters  many  from  making  nny 
Attempt  to  secure  midwinter  or  early  spring 
supplies  of  several  of  our  most  useful  vegetables, 
roots  ami  salads  especially,  from  autumn  sowings. 
Necessity  once  com  polled  me  intake  extra  moans 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  various  crops 
caused  by  a  dry  summer.  Among  others,  the 
main  crop  of  Carrots  suffered  greatly,  top- 
growth  I  icing  short  and  the  roots  hard  and 
stunted.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  a  good  length 
of  a  sot! tlx  border  was  sown  at  the  end  of  August 
with  James'  Intermediate.  The  rain  when  it 
ditl  some  caused  the  parched  and  heated  ground 
Ui  become  like  a  gentle  hot-bod,  resulting  in 
rapid  growth.  This  lied  furnished  roots  of  the 
finest  quality  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  far 
surpassing  those  sown  five  months  earlier. 
Similar  Mowings  of  other  things  were  also  mmlo 
freely  with  equally  good  results,  especially 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Onions  (Tripoli),  Radish,  Cab- 
lioge,  Cauliflowers.  1  know  it  is  usual  to  make 
sowings  in  autumn  of  the  things  named  alsive, 
hut  to  what  a  very  small  extent  compared  to  the 
valuable  yield  they  aro  likely  to  afford  at  what 
is  considered  the  worst  season  of  the  year — viz. , 
the  early  spring  months.  Gardeners  in  the  past 
icsorted  to  such  methods  more  than  we  do  at  the 
present  time  when  so  many  of  our  early  crops 
are  raised  in  heat,  hardened  off,  anti  duly  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  borders.  This  latter  course, 
though  followed  most  successfully  hy  many, 
entails  much  coddling  and  labour  before  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  hardened.  It  is  a  good 

ein  undoubtedly  after  a  severe  winter,  but 
tter  results  would  follow  where  there  was  a 
number  of  hardy  plants  to  fall  back  upon 
which,  perhaps,  have  received  a  few  biinches 
only  as  a  protection  during  the  winter  to  f 
wanl  off  cutting  y  ' 


destroy  many  Cabhagcs,  Lettuces,  and  other 
plants  that  are  not  required  for  planting  during 
the  summer  anti  autumn,  but  it  is  seldom 
either  of  the  altove  is  too  plentiful  in  spring, 
which  proves  that  we  are  apt  to  lie  free  in 
sowing,  and  t  hat  thickly,  at.  one  season,  and  too 
sparing  over  the  semi  at  another,  To  write  in 
favour  of  autumn  sowings  at  this  date  may 
seem  out  of  place,  hut  it  nmy  lie  a  hint  to  the 
amateur  in  ordering  the  year's  seeds  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  fact  that  a  continuous  supply  of  the 
best  vegetables  is  not  secured  by  ono  or  two 
large  sowings,  hut  rather  hy  several.  1'. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 

Many  amateurs  like  to  grow  their  own  Toma¬ 
toes,  and  it  may  lie  opportune  to  draw  attention 
to  errors  frequently  mode  whilst  the  plants  are 
yet  young,  which,  of  course,  have  a  hail  effect 
upon  subsequent  growth.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  not  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  thickly,  or,  at 
least,  the  seedlings  should  he  handled  before 
they  become  drawn.  The  seeds  germinate 
readily  now,  and  this  is  a  very  good  time  to 
start.  Mi  no  are  sown  in  shallow  hoxos,  filled 
with  any  ordinary  sifted  earth.  The  tioxos  are 
put  in  a  warm  temperature,  a  few  days  being 
sufficient  to  bring  loaves  above  ground.  I  at  onco 
remove  them  to  Bholvos,  so  that  the  plants  Bhall 
have  no  time  to  run  up  long,  and  wlion  about  2  in. 
high,  with  only  the  two  seed  leaves  developed, 
the  plants  aro  placed  singly  in  small  pots.  The 
soil  used  is  the  nearest  at  hand  so  that  it  is 
fresh.  Tomatoes  in  no  stage  of  growth  like  the 
earth  to  grow  in  in  which  they  have  grown 
before.  For  a  few  days  some  care  is  required 
in  the  matter  of  water,  just  a  sprinkling  over¬ 
head  is  enough,  hut  when  the  roots  tako  to  tho 
soil  growth  is  rapid,  and  good  supplies  should 
lie  given.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass, 
because  hero  they  got  light  and  air,  which  are 
as  necessary  to  their  well-being  os  warmth.  A 
high  temperature  is  not  at  all  needed  ;  it  is  sun 
which  Tomatoes  liko.  Amateurs,  therefore, 
who  command  a  little  fire  heat,  for  other  plants 
should  find  no  trouble  with  these.  Do  not  let 
the  roots  get  starved  in  small  pots,  hut  give 
another  shift  into  5-inch  ones,  when  the  plants 
aro  3  inches  to  4  inches  high. 

PoT-ctri.TtTRK  throughout  the  season  has 
advantages,  not-  the  least  being  that  all  avail¬ 
able  warmth  from  the  sun  strikes  the  roots  as 
well  as  tho  leaves.  For  this  purpose  I  use  tho 
pots  that  have  grown  Chrysanthemums  the  year 
previous,  soil  and  all.  Tho  plants  aro  simply 
pulled  out  and  Tomatoes  put  in.  They  succeed 
remarkably  well  in  these.  But  when  fresh 
soil  lias  to  ho  employed  I  prefer  good  loam, 
nothing  more.  Manures  tend  to  gross  leaves, 
anti  it  is  well  to  ram  the  eartli  in  firmly.  Pots 
not  less  than  10  inches  across  may  he  used.  If 
smaller  it  is  difficult-  to  water  the  plants 
often  enough  when  in  full  growth,  unless  tho 
roots  have  soil  below  to  run  into.  Allow  enough 
room  for  tho  plants — quite  15  inches  apart — 
and  they  should  he  trained  single-stemmed, 
not  too  far  from  the  glass.  Put  the  Toma¬ 
toes  in  their  final  pots  whilst  yet  small. 

I  never  favoured  tho  starving  process  which  is 
folloxAd  hy  some  to  get  fruits  low  down  on  the  AJ]  IUI  , ,, 

\  l^St^^nstead  of  this,  depend  upt^  sturdy  firring  single  rows  of  plants  ami  allowing 
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ones,  and  they  will  form  the  first  bunch  so  as  to 
hang  down  to  tho  surface  of  the  soil.  Air  may 
be  given  in  abundance.  A  close,  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  most  detrimental  at  any  time,  anti  is 
sure  to  bring  diseases,  such  as  spot  in  the 
leaves.  A  little  tiro  heat  is  helpful  up  to  May, 
and  this  allows  one  to  keep  the  ventilators 
partly  open,  even  at  night.  H.  S. 


MAKING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 

Thosk  who  intend  making  new  Asparagus  beds 
this  season  should  not  delay  the  work  any 
longer,  as  it  is  important  that  due  settlement 
of  the  soil  should  take  place  previous  to  the 
young  plants  being  put  in,  anil  the  sooner  in 
April  planting  is  performed  the  hotter,  as  if  the 
new,  tender  fibrous  rootlet  s  get  too  long  t  hey  are 
liable  to  get  damaged  during  removal ;  moreover, 
if  the  new  growths  are  more  than  an  inch  in 
longtli  they  will  suffer  more  or  less  from 
cutting  winds.  Tho  compost  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  lied  must  in  n  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  position  it  is  to  occupy. 
Where  the  ground  has  a  gentle  fall  to  the 
south  anil  tho  natural  soil  is  fairly  deep  and 
porous,  with  an  amply  drained  subsoil,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  trench  a  couple  of  spits 
deep  and  work  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  rich 
manure  in  a  half-rotten  condition,  some  rough 
loaf  -  mould,  burnt  soil,  and  road  -  sidings. 
The  last,  being  enriched  with  horse-droppings, 
suit  tho  young  shoots  well.  In  such  mediums 
flat  IhmIs  are  tho  liest,  and  where  these  aro 
preferred,  4  feet  in  width.  All  that  is  needed 
Isa  2 -feet  alley  lietween  them,  driving  in 
stout,  short  stakes  as  lioiindnry  marks.  Much 
more  onre  is  necessary  in  preparing  beds  where 
the  soil  is  strong  and  retentive  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  indifferently  drained,  as  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  forming bousunlosasuperHuouswatorean  get 
away.  I  would  advise,  first  of  all,  the  removal 
of  2  feet  of  the  surface,  this  being  wheeled 
on  one  side,  so  that  if  sufficient  new  soil  ful¬ 
filling  in  is  not  forthcoming,  n  portion  of  it 
maybe  burnt  and  mixed  with  the  new  ns  the 
work  proceeds.  The  bottom  of  the  excavated 
portion  should  have  a  gentle  fall  to  one  side, 
where  a  main  drain  consisting  of  ordinary  4-inch 
pipes  should  bo  laid,  cross  ones  connecting 
therewith  at  intervals.  If  it  is  impossible  to  con.  • 
neot  this  drain  with  the  main  drain  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  what  is  called  a  dry  well  may  lie  made 
by  digging  a  hole,  say  0  feet  deep  by  4  feet 
wide,  and  filling  this  up  with  stones,  clinkers, 
or  brick  ends,  nnd  letting  the  pipe  into  it. 
After  pricking  up  the  bottom  with  fivc-tincd 
forks,  lay  thereon  (i  inches  of  the  above-named 
rubble,  and  on  this  rough  sods,  Gross  side 
downwards.  If  all  now  soil  cannot  lie  spared, 
choose  that  from  a  higher,  lighter  portion  of 
the  garden,  adding  a  large  percentage  of  the 
opening  materials  recommended  above,  and 
one-fourth  of  tho  original  soil  in  a  burnt  state. 
If  horse-manure  can  he  procured,  use  it  for  this 
bed  in  preference  to  ordinary  farmyard-manure. 
The  bed  should  also  1st  raised  (5  inches  above 
the  ordinary  level,  this  keeping  the  roots  drier 
ami  wanner.  I  have  for  some  years  abandoned 
t/tyf  on  warm,  porous  soils,  pre¬ 
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distance  of  3  feet  both  between  the  plants  and 
rows.  They  thus  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air  and 
produce  excellent  grass.  Grower. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Onion  Bedfordshire  Champion —Few 
Onions  yield  or  keep  better  than  Hertfordshire 
Champion.  Many  acres  nro  grown  for  market, 
which  is  a  good  recommendation  for  any  variety 
so  far  ns  weight  of  crop  is  concerned.  The 
ludbs  are,  utidor  ordinary  culture,  of  medium 
sizo,  oval-shaped,  the  skin  being  of  a  brilliant 
brown  colour.  In  anything  like  a  fair  season 
the  bill  1>h  bccomo  very  firm  and  well  ripened, 
the  necks  being  unusually  thin.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  grow  James'  Keeping  for  latest  supplies, 
and  for  the  purpose  none  can  beat  it,  but  J 
would  plaee  Bedfordshire  Champion  next  to  it 
as  a  keeper. 

Sprouting  seed  Potatoes.— Withagood 
deal  of  garden  land  under  water,  and  the  rest  so 
soddened  that  one  dare  not  step  on  it,  the  work 
of  getting  very  early  crops  of  Potatoes  planted 
at  the  usual  time  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
best  course  at  present  to  pursue  is  to  spread 
the  seed  tubers  out  in  single  layers  and  expose 
them  fully  to  the  light  in  a  greenhouse,  so  that 
the  sprouts  may  develop  into  short,  sturdy 
growths.  While  the  soil  is  so  cold  and  wot  the 
tubers  will  certainly  bo  making  more  progress 
out  of  it  than  in  it — at  least,  such  is  my 
experience  in  other  very  wot  springs. — J. 

Got  port. 

Swede  Turnips. — For  winter  and  early 
spring  supply  we  have  few  Turnips  so  reliable 
as  these.  A  sufiieient  supply  of  medium-sized 
roots,  closely  packed  together  and  covered  with 
a  foot  or  more  of  earth  or  litter  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost,  will  keep  sweet  ami  sound  for 
months,  and  he  readily  available.  1  only  know 
of  one  other  hardy  vegetable  superior  to  Swede 
Turnips  for  winter  and  early  spring  supplies, 
and  tnis  is  Green  Kohl  Kabi,  which  combines 
most  of  the  merits  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  Turnips,  and  is  easily  stored  and 
sheltered.  Swedes  are  superb  when  cooked  and 
served  with  skill  and  care. 

Celery  Ivery's  Nonsuoh.  As  a  rule  the 

dwarf -growing  forms  of  Celeries  are  preferred, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Standard  -  hearer  anil 
Leicester  Red.  There  arc,  however,  a  few  of 
the  more  vigorous  larger  leaved  sorts  which  can 
be  recommended.  Foremost  amongst  these  is 
1  very's  Nonsuch  Pink.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new 
Celery,  but  it  is  one  of  those  sorts  not  easily 
pushed  on  one  side.  It  is  a  good  Celery  for  the 
amateur  or  cottager,  and  thoso  '  private 
gardeners  who'  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial 
should  do  so.  It  will  stand  a  wet  winter  as 
well  as  most  sorts,  and  this  is  a  great  recom¬ 
mendation  to  any  Celery  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  whore  ground  is  scarce  and  only  a 
limited  quantity  can  bo  grown. — Norfolk. 

Turnip  Golden  Ball.  —  Amongst  the 
many  sorts  of  Turnips  few  are  really  well  suited 
for  late  autumn  and  winter  work.  Still  we 
have  several  most  excellent  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  At  one  time  Chirk  Castle  was  the 
only  reliable  winter  Turnip,  and  as  a  proof 
of  its  value  most  gardeners  still  grow  it. 
Golden  Ball  is  a  grand  Turnip  for  those  who  do 
not  object  to  a  yellnw-Hcshed  variety,  and  is  a 
fine  sort  for  sowing  to  produce  roots  for 
a  late  supply,  a  north  border  answering  capi¬ 
tally.  Its  hardy  constitution  will  bo  found  to 
stand  it  in  good  stead  in  sharp  weather.  The 
great  advantage  of  Chirk  Castle  is  its  habit  of 
swelling  idl  through  the  winter  provided  it  is 
not  too  severe. 

Potato  Sharpe’s  Victor.— In  spite  of 
all  that  has  toen  said  against  this  variety,  I 
shall  again  plant  it  this  season  both  for  forcing 
and  for  the  earliest  crop  outside.  It  is  not  of 
first-rate  quality,  but  its  earlincss  and  free 
cropping  are  without  question.  When  I  recom¬ 
mended  it  some  time  since  a  correspondent  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  little,  if  any,  earlier  than 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  but  if  the  truo  stock  of  Sharpe’s 
Victor  is  obtained  it  is  quite  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Not  only  this,  but  Myatt's,  excellent  as  it  is, 
has  its  faults  for  early  work.  The  fine  flavour 
does  not  always  appear  in  the  earliest 
tutors,  especially  if  dug  for  any  special 
purpose  a  week  tofore  they  are  actual Iv  ready, 
and,  under  these  circumstance;  ‘ 
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according  to  Iny  experience,  is  far  before  it. 
Then  it  makes  too  much  top  growth,  and 
Veitch’s  Ashleaf  is  in  my  opinion  far  better  in 
this  respect.  Indeed,  out  of  quite  a  large 
number  I  have  tried  I  can  find  no  better  trio 
than  Sharpes  Victor,  Voitoh's  Ashleaf,  and 
Sutton's  Harbinger  for  early  forcing.  To  follow 
these  I  plant  Gloucestershire  Kidney  and 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  two  Potatoes  that  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  tout  in  their  season.  Ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  make  all  the  dill'erence  to 
the  early  crop,  and  I  shall  grow  at  least  suffi¬ 
cient  Sharpe’s  Victor  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
forced  Potatoes  and  thoso  named  above. — S. 

Two  good  Tomatoes.  -It  is  only  right 
that  every  encouragement  should  bo  given  to  the 
raising  of  good  new  Tomatoes,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  somo  of  the  old  sorts  will  not  to 
allowed  to  full  out  of  cultivation.  I  think  1  am 
right  in  saying  that  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  and 
Ladybird  are  two  of  the  most  profitable  sorts, 
the  latter  being  especially  suited  for  winter 
culture,  being  a  good  setter,  very  free-cropping, 
and  of  just  the  right  size  to  please  nt  table. 
For  goneral  summer  cropping  Hathaway's,  if  a 
good  strain,  is  suitable  alike  for  the  gardener 
and  amateur,  its  size,  shupu,  and  colour  being 
all  that  can  be  desired.  The  market  growei-s  do 
not  seem  to  grow  it  so  much  ns  formerly,  for 
what  reason  1  know  not.  I  think  a  change  of 
seed  is  requisite. — G. 

Potato  White  Beauty  of  Hebron.— 

I  consider  this  the  best  Potato  to  grew  where 
quality  is  the  only  consideration.  When  dug 
in  August  the  quality  is  first-class,  a  feature 
retained  until  the  ond  of  April.  When  the 
weight  of  the  crop  is  taken  into  consideration, 
then  the  weak  point  in  this  Potato  is  plainly 
seen.  This  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  where 
homo  use  is  the  only  point  to  ho  thought  of  and 
land  plontiful.  White  Beauty  is  not  so  much 
addicted  to  disease  as  some  sorts,  and  as  the 
haulm  is  not  so  vigorous  as  in  many  varieties 
the  rows  need  not  to  so  far  apart ;  thus  the 
lighter  crop  is  to  an  extent  made  up.  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  the  original  red  or  pink-skinned 
variety,  is  one  of  the  tost  Potatoes  possible  to 
grow  for  quality,  but  it  does  not  sell  nearly  so 
readily  as  the  white-skinned  kind. — K. 

Garden  handlights.  No  kitchen  garden, 
however  small,  should  bo  without  a  few  hand- 
lights.  They  are  useful  for  so  many  things,  and 
can  easily  be  removed  from  one  place  to  anot  her. 
In  large  gardens,  where  early  vegetables  are 
important,  I  consider  hundligiits  indispensable 
for  protecting  the  earliest  lot  of  Cauliflowers. 
Frame-protected  plants  put  out  in  spring  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  cannot  even  by  the  most 
careful  culture  he  had  as  early  by  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  as  handlighl  plants  put  out  in  (Motor. 
It  may  to  said  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  Peas,  newer 
earlier-maturing  varieties  of  Cauliflower  may  be 
sown  in  January  or  February  and  be  hail  by  the 
end  of  May  j  but  my  experience,  after  repeated 
trials  with  the  various  so-called  forcing  sorts,  is 
that  they  are  not  at  all  reliable  raised  very  early 
in  spring,  being  so  apt  to  button.  I  admit  mine 
was  a  light  soil  ;  perhaps  in  a  heavier  medium 
the  result  might  have  neen  different.  Then, 
how  useful  handlights  are  for  raising  seed  of 
things  such  as  Lettuce  and  Mustard  and  Cress, 
and  even  in  the  flower  garden  many  somewhat 
tender  subjects  can  to-  afforded  slight  temporary 
protection  from  cutting  winds  or  frost.  I  have 
seen  them  used  for  placing  over  clumps  of 
Christmas  Roses,  the  flower-stems  toing  thus 
drawn  up  to  a  more  convenient  length  for  using 
in  a  cut  state,  and  the  colour  of  the  blooms 
preserved.  Anyone  purchasing  should  take 
care  that  the  tops  of  the  lights  are  movable. 
The  occupants  can  then  be  got  at  easily, 
and  either  a  small  or  large  amount  of  air  can 
be  admitted.  The  old-fashioned  handlights 
were  very  clumsy  and  heavy,  those  toing  made 
nowadays  with  movable  tops  toing  much  lighter 
and  handier. — N.  N. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


IMF-  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  hare  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
'  ort  article  published  in  the  current  week’s 
ich  will  be  marked  thus  *  * 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Japanese  Maples.  —As  1  am  purchasing 

a  collection  of  Japanese  Maples  I  should  lie  glad 
if  von  would  inform  me  how  to  propagate  them  ? 

'.!.  R. 

*.*  Seedlings  of  A.  jnpnuirmn  or  A.  palma- 
tum  would  to-  much  totter  than  A.  Negundo  for 
your  purpose,  by  reason  of  the  greater  uniformity 
of  stem  growth.  It  is  probable  that  budding 
will  to  the  most  suitable  method  in  your  case, 
for,  while  freely  increased  by  layers  and  grafting, 
you  have  not  as  yet  the  requisite  material  for 
this.  Seedlings  suitable  for  budding  can  be 
obtained,  and  these  should  to  planted  in  a 
rather  sheltered  position  at  once. 

Creepers  to  cover  house.— I  wish  to 
know  what  would  be  the  tost  kind  of  self-cling¬ 
ing  creepers  to  got  to  cover  a  house  situated  as 
follows :  It  stands  about  100  yards  from  the 
sea  and  faces  cast.  The  surface  of  the  house  is 
very  fine — cement,  I  think — indeed,  it  is  so 
fine  that  Ivy  cannot  cling  to  it  sufficiently  well  to 
support  itself.  Ivy,  indeed,  covers  part  of  the 
house  between  the  windows,  where  I  was  able 
to  put  laths  for  it  to  grow  under.  The  soil  is 
very  sandy  and  light,  but  I  could,  if  you  thought 
it  necessary,  put  in  some  good  soil.  Would 
you,  when  naming  the  creepers,  add  a  word  or 
two  about  their  foliage,  so  ns  I  could  judge 
them  hotter,  and  if  you  advise  me  to  put  in 
fresh  soil,  to  what  depth  I  should  go  with  it '! 
Can  I  plant  anything  now  ? — A.  D.  Bolton, 

Wicklow. 

*,*  The  tost  plants  you  can  uso  are  Vitis 
inconstans,  totter  known  as  Ampelopsis  Vcitchi, 
and  V.  quinquefolia  muralis,  both  of  which  will 
cling  to  your  wall  without  any  fastening.  See¬ 
ing  your  soil  is  so  light  it  would  bo  advisable  to 
put  in  some  good  soil  before  you  plant.  Tho 
two  plants  referred  to  can  be  set  out  at  once, 
and  in  the  autumn  are  vory  effective,  as  the 
leaves  tako  on  a  rich  colour. 

Peat  for  Rhododendrons.  -I  cannot 
woll  get  peat  for  my  Rhododendrons,  but  peat- 
Moss  I  can  got  well  enough.  Will  that  do  to 
put  around  the  roots  to  make  them  thrive  ?  I 
have  entered  upon  a  place  that  has  been  sad lv 
neglected,  and  1  want  the  shrubs  to  look 
thriving.— Thomas  Charlton. 

You  would  greatly  have  assisted  us  in 
answering  you  by  informing  us  what  your  soil 
is.  Peat  is  not  essential  in  the  cultivation  of 
Rluslodendrons,  at  the  same  time  they  do 
exceedingly  well  in  it.  We  have  grown  tho 
finest  kinds  on  u  steep  hank  of  the  most 
tenacious  clay,  and  other  more  abundant  kinds 
in  clay  soil  in  tho  woodland.  We  incline  to  tho 
belief,  too,  flint  the  plants  in  this  heavy  soil 
were  more  vigorous  and  gave  finer  heads  of 
hloom  than  are  frequently  seen  when  pent 
lieds  are  made  for  these  things.  Wo  know  from 
experience  that  many  debar  themselves  tho 
pleasure  these  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  afford 
tocauso  of  this  erroneous  notion  concerning 
peat  soil.  If  tho  “pcnt-Moss"  you  speak  of  is 
pent -Moss-manure,  its  uso  would  he  fatal  if 
ipplied  to  the  roots  of  these  plants.  If  it  is 
“pent-Moss”  pure  and  simple,  do  not  apply  to 
the  roots,  hut  mingle  it  freely,  say  to  the  extent 
of  one-third,  with  the  soil.  See  to  it  that  tho 
ground  is  deeply  moved.  If  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  sharp  sand  or  road-grit  may  also  bo 
added.  _ 

Utilising  coal-dust  ( O .  S.  If.). — On© 
way  to  utilise  coal-dust  for  furnaces  is  to  mix  it 
with  well  broken  coke,  (lamping  it  moderately 
tofore  it  is  put  on  to  tho  tiro.  You  may  also  udd 
to  it  a  small  portion  of  hot  tar,  at  the  rate  of 
i  gallon  to  a  bushel  of  tho  dust.  Even  lightly 
sprinkling  the  coal  -  dust  with  paraffin,  and 
well  mixing  it,  helps  to  its  complete  combustion. 
But  for  mailing  up  night  fires  to  remain  a  long 
time  smouldering  we  prefer  to  have  two-thirds 
well  broken  coke  and  one-third  of  coal,  well 
mixed  and  damped  tofore  using.  As  to  garden- 
netting,  home-made,  tocoming  tanned,  as  fish¬ 
netting  is  found  to  to,  exposure  to  the  atmos: 

C'  ere  and  weather  will  soon  discolour  it.  Very 
ely  were  you  to  strain  it  lengthwise  fairly 
tight,  and  paint  it  roughly  with  boiled-oil,  that 
woul^J  help  to  tan  as  well  as  protect  it.  Almost 
all  gardeners  use  old  fish-netting,  as  it  is  cheap 
Ofritj I't’idy  enduring. 
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var.  being  the  best.  Of  Aspleninms,  hifiirmc  is 
tlio  most  useful.  I’olypudium  aurouin  is  n 
general  favourite,  Imt  if  exposed  to  cold  the 
fronds  blacken.  Some  of  our  British  Ferns  are 
also  useful  for  windows,  especially  the  Seolo- 
pendriums  and  l'olystielium*,  but  these  must  be 
raised  and  grown  in  pots.  Those  dug  up  from 
their  native  habitats  rarely  do  so  well  as  those 
raised  from  s|ioros.  II. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 


hat  of  the  more  eniimion  Male  Shield  Fei  ii  ;  but  K  Fit  NS  I'l  >R  \\  I N I  >(  *\\  S. 

a  may  Is-  dist ingnisliesl I  from  that  s|ieeies  by  the  Tiikkk  are  many  Ferns  which  will  not  only  last 
^ailiial  shortening  of  the  pinna*  front  the  middle  well  wlu-n  placed  in  windows,  but  under'  huR- 
Inwn  to  the  base  of  the  frond,  by  the  arrange  u|,|e  treatment  will  grow  and  make  good  fronds, 
incut  of  the  small  son  round  the  margins  of  the  I  ftm  reminded  of  this  from  the  fact  that  a  few 
pinnules,  and  generally  by  its  lighter  and  more  dnVs  ag,.  a  lady  showed  me  some  nice  plants 
tender  given  colour.  I  he  leaves  are  profusely  which  sho  had  raised  from  spores  and  grown 
dotted  over  with  resinous  gland  cells,  which  them  on  into  quite  nice  plants.  Careful  utten- 
» hen  crushed  give  out.  a  pleasant  went,  which  tion  to  the  watering  is  the  most  important 
lifts  been  coinpaied  to  new-mown  hay.  The  factor  in  successful  culture.  It  is  a  common 
illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  error  to  suppose  that  Ferns  require  to  be  kept 
Birnani,  near  Dunkcld.  A.  Bkauy,  M.D.  constantly  wet.  To  lot  them  get  dry  enough 
Of  this  genus,  to  which  the  Male  Fern  for  the  fronds  to  shrivel  is,  of  course,  fatal,  but 
belongs,  about  50  species  are  in  cultivation,  overwatering  will  provo  equally  disastrous, 
ns  well  as  numerous  varieties  of  the  different  It  may  lie  sonin  time  before  the  mischief  can  be 
aperies.  In  almost  every  garden  a  spot  may  Ik*  detected,  but  the  fronds  will  gradually  get 
found  where  those  handsome  subjects  will  weaker,  and  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
flourish.  Shade  is  not  indispensable  for  hardy  that  the  roots  arc  almost  wholly  black,  instead 


growing  Hoses  for  exhibition  I  would  free  my 
plants  of  all  wood  ovor  two  years  old.  This  is 
best  done  in  November.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  exhibitors  rarely  have  more  than  five 
growths  upon  their  plants.  Tea  Hoses  for 
exhibition  should  bo  pruned  quite  as  severely, 
liut  not  until  April.  I  have  seen 
mimo  of  the  finest  Teas  produced 
from  plants  that  were  eut  down 
level  with  the  ground.  1  prefer  to 
keep  Tea  Hoses  cart lied  up  (that  i«, 
when  they  are  grown  ns  IuihIii-h) 
until  tin-  first  week  in  April.  The 
eyes  under  the  earth  will  be  found 
nice  and  plump.  The  Hybrid  Teas 
for  exhibition  are  pruned  after  t lie 
manner  of  Hybrid  Ferpetuals 
So  much  for  pruning  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  i  am  more  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  cultivate  Hoses  for  tho 
display  they  Mill  make  in  the 
garden.  Where  the  growths  are 
firm  and  hard,  with  more  solid  wood 
than  pith,  these  may  lie  left  fully 
18  inches  long.  With  varieties  of 
a  vigorous  habit,  such  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  these  growths  may  lie 
pegged  ilown,  and  will  thus  produce 
many  more  growths  and  blossoms 
than  if  they  were  grou-n  in  their 
j A  usual  vertical  stylo.  Some  of  tho 
most  vigorous  kinds  may  have  their 
hard  one-year-old  growths  left 
jt®  their  full  length,  and  then  nearly 
lient  to  the  ground,  the  result  living 
,JPB"  blossom  all  along  the  shoot.  Natu¬ 
rally,  only  short-stemmed  Hoses  are 
produced,  but  for  garden  deco¬ 
ration  this  system  of  culture  is 
strongly  recommended.  It  is  ad- 
of  having  the  bright  tips  with  a  yellow  shade,  visahlo  to  select  the  least  excitable  kinds 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  health,  if  the  pots  are  for  jiegging  dou-n.  Many  Roses,  such  as  Duke 
stood  in  saucers,  the  water  should  Is-  emptied  of  Kdinluirgh,  hurst  into  growth  so  early  that 
out  after  each  watering.  In  re-potting  Ferns,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  this  young  growth 
most  variet ics  require  to  he  put  down  deep  becoming  injured  by  frost,  resulting  in  mal- 
enough  t<i  cover  the  ball,  for  many  Ferns  as  they  formed  blooms.  Where  Tea  Hoses  pass  through 
advance  in  growth  make  a  stem  from  which  the  winter  uninjured  1  u-nnld  advise  that  the 
now  roots  are  produced  under  natural  conditions,  bushes  lie  well  thinned.  1  have  seen  Tea  Hoses 
The  accumulation  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  under  glass  fully  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  through 
matter  provides  suitable  material  for  the  now  bearing  blooms  almost  equal  to  the  exhibit  inn 
roots  to  penetrate,  while  in  pots  the  soil  type.  Outdoors  upon  Malls  it  is  no  uncommon 
is  apt  to  get  M-oshed  away  rather  than  any  sight  to  see  such  Roses  ns  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
fresh  added  ;  and  it  may  be beneficial  to  surface  Anna  OUivier,  Safrano,  etc.,  covering  a  space 
them  with  new  soil  when  repotting  is  iiotneccs-  (i  feet  toX  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  M-idtli, 
sary.  For  potting,  a  good  loamy  compost,  M-ith  which  is  a  proof  that  these  lovely  Roses,  if  one 
plenty  of  sharp  sand,  may  lie  recommended  in  can  but  get  them  to  ripen  their  growths,  may  be 
preference  to  peat,  flood  drainage  should  bo  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  devices,  simply 

given.  It  is  better  to  keep  Ferns  in  rather  keeping  them  from  becoming  too  crowded, 

small  pots  than  to  overpot  them.  During  the  Successful  Rose  culture  outdoors,  next  to  having 
summer  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  direct  a  good  soil,  hinges  almost  entirely  upon  ripened 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  otherwise,  the  more  light  that  wood,  and  good  drainage  is  an  important  factor 

can  be  given  the  better.  It  is  only  under  the  towards  this  end.  I  have  had  plants  of  Tea 

most  favourable  conditions  that  the  Adiantums  Roses  growing  near  a  south  wall,  where  they 
(Maiden-hairs)  succeed  M-ell.  A.  elegans  is  obtained  a  good  baking  in  the  summer,  pass 
hardier  than  the  ordinary  Maiden-lmir(A.  cunea-  through  a  severe  winter  uninjured  without  any 
turn).  Of  lnrgcr-frondeif  sorts  A.  scutum  may  lie  protection  whatever.  Where  Hybrid  Per- 
recommended.  Of  Pteris  all  the  varieties  of  petuals  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  make  a  lot  of 
serrulata  and  erotica  are  most  useful.  P.  twiggy  growths  not  larger  than  a  bodkin,  it  may 
tremula  makes  a  nice  plant ;  it  is  free  growing  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  plants  are  not 
and  stands  M-ell  under  cool  treatment.  Aspidium  happy  at  the  roots.  The  growths  to  give  good 
(Cyrtonuum)  falcatum  is  another  fairly  hardy  flowers  should  Is-  somewhere  about  the  size  of  a 
Fey w f he*c  are  several  varieties,  Fensom's  stoWn^iPpnFSDn\>uinf ily  of  blossom  ran  only 


Tli«*  M'Hint  tin  Fern  (l.nstrfa  oreoptfri*)  at  Itirnam,  iMinkHi!.  From  a  photograph  M*nt  hy  lh\  Ilriuly,  Sunili'ilaml. 


Ferns,  for  in  the  open  sunshine  of  the  moors  and 
in  grassy  glades  between  the  copses  they  may  lie 
found  in  vigorous  health.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
wiki  garden,  in  portions  of  the  rock  garden,  and 
by  the  waterside  that  the  strong-gruM-ing  kinds 
ran  be  most  effectively  made  use  of.  Here  they 
groM-  naturally  in  graceful  abandon,  and  provide 
beautiful  pictures  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
Besides  the  1  .astreas  many  other  Ferns  are  M-ell 
adapted  for  naturalisation  in  the  damper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wild  garden.  The  Royal  Fern 
I  Osmunds  regalia)  in  deep  soil  will  throw  up 
giant  fronds  well-nigh  G  feet  in  height,  while 
the  I.-uly  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fo-mina)  in  a 
moist  and  slightly  shaded  spot  M  ill  spread  aloft 
the  delicate  tracery  of  its  arching  plumes.  The 
common  Hart's-tongne  M’ith  its  M'ide,  drooping 
leaves  is  not  to  be  despised  from  an  artistic 
paint  of  view,  and  is  especially  effective  M-here 
its  polished  fronds  can  hang  naturally  over  a 
roak-wall  or  above  the  margin  of  a  streamlet, 
while,  round  the  woodland  confines,  the  Bracken 
spreads  a  border  of  branching  fronds  that  gain 
in  added  charm  when  autumn  dowers  them  with 
a  golden  lust  re.  Other  Ferns  that  may  he  added 
to  the  above  with  excellent  results  are  two 
North  American  species — namely,  the  Ostrich 
Fern  (Strut hiopteris  gennaniea)  and  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Fern  (Onoclea  sensihilis).  S.  W.  F. 

Maiden-hair  Perns.— I  think,  as arule, 
ha  heat  and  moisture  are  now  given  ti/A.lTnu-, 
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be  obtained  by  having  plenty  of  young  wood.  We 
have  now  a  ricli  collection  of  true  garden  Roses, 
made  up  of  Noisettes,  Climbing  'leas,  Austrian 
Briers,  single  species,  Ayrshire  Roses,  Scotch 
Roses,  and  a  host  of  others.  Should  these  be 
pruned  in  the  lines  laid  down  for  exhibition? 
Certainly  not.  I  would  almost  say,  “  Do  not 
touch  thorn,”  but  that  would  not  bo  quite 
correct.  However,  beyond  thinning  the  plants 
when  they  have  become  crowded,  little  or  no 
pruning  is  required.  Many  of  these  Roses 
make  growths  (1  feet  to  8  feet  in  length.  Just 
l  ipping  these  long  growflis  is  sufficient.  They 
will  then  put  forth  a  number  of  laterals  which 
in  most  oases  will  bloom.  Supposing  these 
laterals  flowered  last  summer,  they  may  be 
shortened  now  to  three  or  four  eyes.  T  >o  not 
bunch  the  growths  up  like  a  broom  after 
pruning.  Allow  plenty  of  space  lietween  them, 
then  you  will  have  a  tine  effect  and  also  escape 
to  some  extent  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar, 
for  the  birds  (an  the  more  readily  detect  their 
presence.  With 

Ci.i  mm  sc  Rusks  on  walks,  especially  of 
the  Oloire  de  Dijon  trilie,  cut  out  some, 
if  not  all,  old  growths  as  soon  as  they 
have  flowered.  This  would  lie  nbout  the 
middle  of  July.  By  so  doing  air  and  sun¬ 
light  arc  afforded  the  long  growths  of  the  current 
year  from  which  the  next  season's  liest  flowers 
are  produced.  All  the  lovely  Brier  trilie, 
the  whole  of  the  vigorous-growing  single  Roses, 
also  Ayrsbires,  I  would  allow  to  grow  in  wild 
confusion.  I  had  some  lovely  flowers  of  old- 
fashioned  Roses  last  summer  upon  the  previous 
year's  wood  that  had  not  been  touched  with  a 
knife.  Roses  planted  in  spring  should  be 
pruned  hard  before  planting.  If  Tea  Roses 
iiave  an  almost  imperceptible  top  they  will 
grow,  provided  they  are  planted  well  and  in 
good  soil. 

Standard  Roars  of  the  ordinary  La  France 
type  must  be  pruned  to  good  dormant  eyes,  and 
the  centre  of  the  head  kept  clear  of  small 
growths,  but  the  free-growing  Roses  on  stan¬ 
dards,  such  as  (Jloire  de  Dijon,  never  appear 
more  lovely  than  when  their  long  one-year-old 
shoots  are  covered  with  bloom  and  droop  grace¬ 
fully  with  their  weight. 

I.miei.s. — Roses  lose  half  their  interest  if  their 
names  are  lost.  Instead  of  allowing  t  he  frail 
parchm  :nt  ticket  to  remain  on  when  the  plants 
are  received  from  the  nursery,  procure  either 
the  useful  metal  laliel  with  raised  letters,  or  else 
wooden  ones.  Rosa. 


TWO  GOOD  CLIMBINO  ROSES. 


XOTES  AXD  REPLIES. 


Planting  Roses  against  trees.— I 

have  a  Silver  Fir-tree,  about  40  feet  high,  which 
has  grown  very  unsightly  and  crooked.  I 
propose  to  plant  a  Crimson  Rambler  and  a 
Solanum  josminoidcs,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
roots  will  starve  the  c  reepers.  Would  it  be  well 
to  sink  a  largo  box  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
plant  in  that?  Should  I  bore  holes  in  the  box 
or  put  drainage  into  it  ?  The  situation  is  ex¬ 
posed  on  a  hill  by  the  sea,  but  we  do  not  feel 
the  frost.  Would  you  recommend  a  Clematis 
Flammula  rat  her  than  the  Solanum  jaaminoides  ? 
I  understand  it  is  rather  delicate. — Blt.l.. 

*,*  The  difficulty  in  sinking  boxes  for  the 
climbers  in  the  case  of  so  large  a  tree  is  the 
large  number  of  roots  you  would  encounter  by 
getting  sufficiently  close  to  the  tree.  But  if  the 
sinking  of  a  large  box  or  barrel  is  at  all  practic¬ 
able,  even  by  the  removal  of  a  root  or  two,  this 
should  lie  (lone,  and  the  l>ox  tilled  with  some 
loamy  soil,  manure,  and  lione-meal — -  jiecks  of 
manure  and  1  peck  of  l>one-meal  to  each  box  of 
soil.  Some  holes  should  lie  made  in  the  box, 
which  will  be  lietter  if  charred.  The  Crimson 
Rambler  would  do  quite  well,  but  the  Solanum 
requires  quite  a  favourable  place  to  make  much 
headway.  It  is,  however,  a  charming  subject, 
but  somewhat  delicate.  If  you  can  sink  more 
than  one  box  we  would  prefer  a  Clematis 
montana  ;  flowers  snow  white,  in  great  numlierp. 
This  is  a  fine  climber  and  less  common  in  such 
positions  than  is  C.  Flammula. 


these  old  growths  may  be  similarly  treated  if 
desired.  ^  ou  need  hot  fear  that  they  will 


refuse  to  break  out  into  new  growth,  although 
they  may  not  do  so  immediately.  You  must 
not’ fail  to  encourage  growth  during  May  and 
Juno  by  liberal  applications  of  water  and 
liquid-manure  should  the  weather  be  at  all  dry. 
If  a  wet  season,  scatter  a  little  artificial  manure 
on  the  surface  soil  and  hoe  it  in. 


Repotting  Roses  in  cold-frame-I 

have  several  Rosea  in  pots  in  a  cold-frame. 
Ought  they  to  be  repotted,  and  in  what  sort  of 
soil? — W.  E.  Stanton. 

*.*  We  should  have  preferred  a  few  more 
jiarticulars  ;  then  we  could  have  answered  your 
query  more  fully.  Repotting  Roses  is  liest  done 
either  in  July,  after  first  flowering,  or  in  Sep¬ 
tember — the  latter  month,  for  Roses  grown  in 
cool-pits  or  bouses.  Supposing  your  plants  are 
in  small  pots  (A-inch),  they  should  lie  given  a 
shift  now  into  7-inch  pots  ;  hut  in  doing  so  do 
not  disturb  the  existing  liall  of  earth,  beyond 
removing  the  crocks  and  nibbing  off  the  edge 
near  the  surface.  If,  however,  your  plants  are 
in  G-inclr  and  7-inch  pots,  we  should  recommend 
you  not  to  repot  now.  Turn  the  plants  nut, 
examine  the  crocks,  clear  them  of  soil,  and 
return  the  hall  into  the  pot  as  liefore.  Then 
remove  about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil,  give  a 
sprinkling  of  some  good  artificial-manure,  and 
cover  this  with  fresh  loam  and  decayed  manure 
in  equal  parts.  Before  top-dressing,  the  Kill 
of  earth  should  lie  well  soaked  in  water  if  it 
all  dry.  The  best  compost  to  repot  Roses  in  is 


Pruning  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers.-  twn  Parts  hbroU3  I™,"1-  °n.e.  °"e  -vear,ol,d 

I  have  half-a-dozen  Lord  Penzance  Sweet  Briers  cow-manure  :  or,  failing  this  Mushroom-tei 
growing  rampant  over  a  wire-fence,  which  the  manure  and  a  o  inch  potful  of  artificial -manure 


I  often  wonder  why  the  two  fine  Roses  raised 
by  .M.  Bemaix — Duehesse  d'Auerstadt  and 
K.  V.  Hermanos— are  not  more  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  Perhaps  they  are  rather  tender,  but, 
given  a  good  south  wall,  they  usually  ripen  their 
growths  well.  In  both  varieties  the  pure  Tea 
or  Noisette  blood  is  very  evident  in  the  wood 
and  foliage,  resembling  in  no  small  degree  those 
of  Marcchal  Niel.  Duehesse  d’Auerstadt  is 
i  lear  yellow  in  bud,  slightly  shading  to  nankeen- 
yellow  when  the  blossoms  expand.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  on  this  account  requires  a 
lot  of  space.  Worked  on  a  Brier  stem  nbout 
5  feet  high  it  is  n  great  success.  The  long 
shoots,  naturally  inclined  to  be  pendulous,  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  elegant  weeping  tree.  E.  Veyrat 
Hermanos  is  even  more  lieautiful.  The  form  of 
the  flower  is  perfect,  reminding  one  of  a  medium- 
sized  Charles  Lefehvre,  but  the  exquisite  colour 
of  delicate  pearly-rose,  heavily  shaded  with 
apricot  and  copper  of  the  Comtesso  de  Nadaillac 
tint,  is  very  attractive.  It  will  lie  a  grand 
variety  for  conservatory  climbing,  quickly 
covering  a  large  space.  The  treatment  usually 
accorded  Marcehal  Niel  under  glass  would  in 
this  case  bo  found  advantageous,  supposing  the 
plants  are  forced  into  bloom  lieforo  April — that 
is  to  say,  cut  away  all  the  growths  that  have 
flowered,  so  that  "the  young  shoots  that  have 
started,  or  that  will  shortly  do  so  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  and  moisture,  may  have  every 
encouragement  to  become  well  ripened  by  the 
autumn  ;  then  a  good  crop  of  blossom  may  be 
expected  from  such  growths  thefollowing  spring. 
For  outdoor  culture,  supposing  wall  space  is  not 
available,  I  would  recommend  that  this  variety 
bo  budded  on  a  standard  Brier  similar  to 
Duehesse  d’Auerstadt,  for  the  natural  habit  is 
even  more  pendulous  than  in  that  variety. 


shoots  have  quite  over-topped,  though  it  is 
some  10  feet  or  12  feet  high.  How  should  they 
be  pruned  and  cut,  as  there  is  no  further  room 
for  training  them,  and  should  the  suckers  be 
removed  ?— Icnota. 

*,*  As  these  Briers  have  over-topped  the 
12-feet  fence  and  you  do  not  desire  them  to 
grow  higher  than  this,  you  should  cut  away  the 
ends  of  the  growths,  so  that  they  are  level  with 
the  top  of  the  fence.  We  much  prefer  to  see 
these  lovelv  Roses  given  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom — that  is  to  say,  when  the  growths  have 
reached  the  limit  in  height  allow  them  to  liend 
over.  They  are  then  most  picturesque  with 
their  swaying  branches  when  laden  with  blossom. 
If  you  are  sure  that  the  suckers  are  part  of  t  he 
Sweet  Brier  we  should  advise  you  not  to  remove 
them.  Shorten  them  considerably  if  soft  nil  1 
pithy.  Unfortunately,  those  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briers  are  constantly  being  budded  upon  the 
Dog  Rose  and  Mnnetti-stocks,  although  they 
root  freely  from  cuttings.  If  yours  are  budded 
plants  it  is  just  possible  the  suckers  arc  wild 
shoots.  If  so,  remove  them  as  close  to  the  root 
as  practicable.  If  the  plants  become  too  dense 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  clean  away  one  or  more 
of  the  very  oldest  growths,  but  the  laterals  we 
prefer  to  leave  untouched  ;  or,  at  least,  merely 
tip  them. 

Hard  pruning  of  neglected  Roses.— 

I  have  a  (iloirc  de  Dijon  Rose,  grafted  on  a 
Brier,  planted  six  yenrs  ago.  It  never  was 
pruned  in  any  way,  unless  cutting  some  weakly 
twigs  last  autumn.  It  blossoms  very  well,  only 
the  lower  branches  are  quite  hare.  There  arc 
two  coming  from  the  graft— one  over  I  yard 
long,  and  the  other  1 1  yards  long.  These  are  as 
thick  as  a  forefinger,  and,  of  course,  hard.  At 
the  end  of  this  it  branches  out  :  hut  it  is  so  bare 
at  the  hot  tom  that  it  looks  ugly,  and  leaves  the 
wall  bare.  Should  I  cut  it  down,  at  what  time, 
and  how? — Co.  Doneoau 

*.*  We  have  headed  back  old  established 
standard  Roses  with  much  success  ;  hut  the 
good  effect  is  not  always  apparent  the  current 
year.  Provided  the  roots  are  in  good  condition 
standard  Roses  may  have  all  their  growths 
pruned  back  to  within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of 
the  bud  or  graft,  which  compels  the  plant  to  put 
forth  new  growths,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  repro¬ 
duce  itself  over  again.  Of  course,  the  operation 
needs  to  be  performed  ere  the  roots  become  very 
active.  The  present  would  be  a  very  good  time. 
Every  cut  part  should  be  immediately  smeared 


or  bone-meal  to  each  barrowful  of  the  compost. 

Pruning  Rose  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire. 

— I  have  bought  a  few  Roses,  one  of  which  is  a 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  say  what  is  its  Imbit  an  I  how  to 
prune  it?  This  bush  is  larger  anil  older  than 
the  rest.  It  lias  a  strong  shoot  about  2  feet 
long  on  one  side,  with  four  or  live  small  shoots 
branching  out  at  the  top.  On  the  other  sale 
there  are  three  thickish  shoots  from  !l  inches  to 
18  inches  long,  with  small  shoots  bronchia ;  out 
on  all  sides,  crossing  and  interlacing  each  oilier, 
while  two  or  three  strong  shoots  appear  t<>  haw 
been  previously  cut  back  to  the  lime  I  shoul  I 
say  liefore  sending  it  out. — Amato  :. 

*.*  This  Rose  is  what  one  might  term  a  half- 
climlier.  It  makes  an  excellent  pillar  Rose,  hut 
may  also  lie  grown  as  a  hush  or  standard. 

I  When  established,  if  grown  as  a  bush,  the  haul 
one-year-old  growths  arc  usually  left  about 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  the  Bmaller 
lateral  growths  cut  hack  to  two  or  three  eyes. 
With  recently  planted  Roses,  even  of  a  vigorous 
nature,  it  is  best  to  prune  them  rather  hard  the 
first  year.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  back 
all  the  growths  of  your  plant  to  within  about 
(i  inches  of  the  ground,  then  next  season  von 
will  have  some  young  wood,  which  always 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— In  the  note 
upon  the  alxive.Rosc,  which  appeared  on  p.  18*". 
Vol.  xxi.,  “  H.  S."  minimises  the  demerit  >■! 
poor  colour  which  it  is  so  prone  to  exhibit  ou 
sunny  walls.  To  many  the  washed-out,  parch¬ 
ment-like  tint  so  often  assumed  by  the  flowers 
renders  it  anything  but  an  object  of  beauty.  In 
hot  seasons  like  the  last,  nine  out  of  ten  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  south-west  fail  to  show  their  proper 
colouring,  the  rich  apricot  of  which  is  verv 
charming,  their  masses  of  blossom  being  instead 
of  a  dingy  white,  (.ranting  that  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  that  it  covers  a  considerable  space 
in  a  short  time,  there  are  many  equally  vigorous 
Roses,  such  as  Revo  d’Or,  (Jloire  de  Dijon,  Mme- 
Berard,  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  and  others  that  retain  their  right  ml 
colouring  even  when  grown  on  the  hottest  wall. 
On  a  northern  exposure,  or  when  associated 
with  other  climbing  subjects  that  prevent  rauia- 
tion  from  the  wall,  the  petals  are  entirely 
suffused  with  the  deep  apricot  tint  so  much 
admired,  and  the  Rose  is  then  an  object  ot 
singular  beauty.  As  to  Crimson  Rambler,  the 
crude  colouring  of  this  Rose  renders  it  distaste- 
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1  over  with  grafting- wax  or  painter's  knotting.  1  ful  to  many.  Wien  grown  by  itself  this  failing 

In  your  case  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  the  is  not  so  apparent,  but  if  it  is  placed  side  by 
longest  of  the  two  old  hard  growths  upon  your  |  s  de  with  Carmine  Pillar,  an  equally  g01" 
(Jloire  do  Dijon  now  to  within  3  inches  or  |  climber  bearing  flowers  of  the  richest  crimson, 
!  4  inches  of  the  graft.  Next  year  the  sccqj)djgi(^-j  jtsfpqqycolour  is  at  once  manifest. — F. 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  GARDENS. 

Tiikhi:  is  a  curious  rigmarole  now  running  in  a 
weekly  paper  about  the  design  of  gardens, 
written  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  anil 
without  any  (esthetic  or  reasoning  force  ;  the 
whole  theme  of  the  writer  being  to  show  that 
there  is  one  way  of  laying  out  a  garden,  and 
tliat  his  own.  But  tho  truth  is  that  there  arc 
many  ways  and  tho  more  the  better  !  The 
misery  of  garden  design,  as  of  many  other 
things,  is  tho  stereotyped  idea  which  reduces 
everything  to  the  same  formula  as  tho  only 
right  design  for  every  individual  place,  instead 
of  the  design  that  should  arise  out  of  the  place 
itself — its  circumstances,  soil,  and  surroundings. 
Professionalism  is  the  enemy  of  Art  in  a  very 
deep  sense.  If  we  look  into  the  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Manchester,  Berlin,  or 
London,  one  of  little  experience  in  each  place 
would  he  able  beforehand  to  tell  the  kind  of 
gardening  ho  would  see  on  arriving  at  any  given 


SUMMER  CLIMBING  AND  TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

WiikrK  a  considerable  number  of  the  above 
plants  lias^o  be  provided,  the  new  Tropioolunt 
bedenefolium  is  sure  to  ha  largely  tried  for 
window-boxes  and  the  outer  odgo  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pile  beds.  In  habit  it  is  bet  worn  the 
Trojxcolum  Lobbianum  section  and  the  dwarf 
trailing  Ball  of  Fire,  with  a  compact,  vigorous 
growth,  the  Hovers  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  do  not  unduly  preponderate, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Trop.i-olum  Lobbianum.  T.  canarienso  is  still  a 
favourite  as  a  trailer,  or  it  may  be  sown  in 
tho  open  in  rings,  as  Sweet  Peas,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Pea- boughs  may  he  grown  into  a  demo 
yellow  pyramid  hy  tho  middle  of  summer.  For 
raised  beds  above  noted,  the  old  Maurandya 
Barclayana  and  various  forms  of  Convolvulus  can 
also  lie  tried  ;  they  arc  all  good  trailing  pi  tuts. 
Where  rapidity  of  growth  and  qnick-coverng 


Iirofusion  of  flower  with  a  minimum  of  foliage, 
■’or  smaller  boxes,  the  blue  and  white  forms  of 
Campanula  isopbylla,  with  good  Ivv  leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Harrison's  Musk,  are 
among  tho  most  serviceable  things.  E. 


AN  HERBACEOUS  ROCK-GARDEN. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  many 
theories  ventilated  on  gardening.  All  our  old 
ideas  have  been  mercilessly  swept  away.  W’c 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  clip  our  Yews  or  plant 
out  our  beds.  Wo  are  treated  with  contempt 
if  we  even  hint  mildly  to  our  neighbours  that 
their  much- vaunted  herbaceous  border  lias  a 
somewhat  untidy  look  nt  times.  I  may  have 
been  unfortunate,  but  I  can  only  remember  two 
such  gardens  that  gave  me  unmixed  pleasure, 
but  then  their  owners  lived  for  them.  Having 
a  great  admiration  for  herbaceous  plants  (when 
not  in  borders),  it  occurred  to  mo  to  try  the 
effect  of  an  herbaceous  rock-garden.  Of  course, 


A  Ilnmiwliirc  home  ami  naiilen.  From  a  l'hoto*ra|>h  sent  liy  Mr.  F.  Mason  flood. 


-  -  .  1  , 
against  all  interest  and  life  in  garden  design. 

Here  we  have  a  little  garden  photograph  hy  |  forms  of  the  Japanese  Hop  (Humuius  jnponicn).  refusing  to  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  broken 

'licit 


are  Cobiea  seandens  and  the  green  and  variegated  gardener,  whose  feelings  were  much  hurt  on  my 


possess  gardens  thought  more  for  themselves  ns  strain  of  free-growing  . 
regards  their  laying  out — that  is  to  say,  studied  ( invaluable.  The  inscr 


Mr.  Mason  Good,  who  lives  in  a  county  which  The  time  for  sowing  these  will  <lc|>cnd  on  tho  china  image,  sent  up  by  a  friendly  villager, 
is  rich  in  gardens.  The  subject  of  the  illustra-  amount  of  warmth  obtainable,  as  given  plenty  on  hearing  of  my  undertaking.  Having  pm- 
tion  we  do  not  oven  know  tiie  name  of,  but  it  I  of  this  they  grow  into  fairly  large  plants  very  cure  1  several  tons  of  good  stone,  I  set  to  work 
scorns  to  us  pretty,  and  chiefly  in  differing  front  quickly.  Eccremocarpus  scalier  is  another  good  and  soon  made  my  rock-garden,  piling  tho 

others.  We  do  not  see  tho  stereotyped  idea  in  clintlier,  supplying  a  different  colour.  For  stones  high  nt  the  back,  and  finishing  in  the 

it.  and  it  is  very  gracefully  garlanded  with  l  window  boxes  of  largo  size,  to  combine  a  certain  front  with  an  irregular  wall  about  *2  feet  high, 

Roses.  We  feci  quite  sure  that  if  people  who  amount  of  both  climbing  and  trailing,  a  good  above  tho  gravel  path  (this  is  built  with  much 

j  and  flowering  Petunias  is  earth,  suitable  for  planting  Ferns,  Heaths, 
insertion  at  tho  oaek  of  the  .  Snxifragn,  etc.)  My  rock-garden  has  the 
the  position  in  all  its  bearings  more,  instead  of  1  boxes  of  some  Beech-twigs  on  which  the  plants  I  advantage  of  lieing  on  a  nank,  hut  any 
leaving  it  so  much  to  professional  men — it  would  can  climb  will  considerably  inosease  the  height  flat  border  could  ho  piled  up  and  have 
be  much  better  for  the  state  of  gardens,  and  provide  a  sloping  hank  of  bloom,  which,  i  nearly  tho  same  effect.  J  then  planted  at  the 
Nobody  knows  so  well  what  to  do  with  a  garden  j  given  liberal  treatment,  will  last  well  out' to  the  j  back  fine-leaved  plants,  such  as  Bamboo, 
as  tho  man  who  knows  the  ground  and  its  sur-  end  of  tho  season.  To  secure  good  plants,  seed  Spiraea,  Dimorplianthus,  Yuccas,  etc.  ;  carpet- 
roundings  by  heart.  In  anj-  case,  anything  is  may  bo  sown  nt  the  end  of  this  month,  the  ing  with  Anemone  appenina,  Primula  cortu- 
hetter  than  the  man  who  comes  with  a  plan  in  1  seedlings  being  pricked  out  into  a  fairly  good  soules,  Narcissus,  etc.  In  a  more  forward 
his  pocket,  which  ho  adapts  to  every  situation,  compost,  grown  quickly  and  pinched  once  or  position  I  placed  all  the  best  herliaceous  plants, 
ns  we  are  sorry  t<>  see  some  of  the  most  popular  twice  to  secure  a  stocky  growth.  If  attached  combining  in  the  different  pockets  a  succession 
of  onr  landscape  gardeners  do.  One  can  trace  to  boxes  of  this  kind  there  are  side  standards  of  flowers  according  to  the  season.  It  is 
in  an  instant  where  they  have  been  at  work,  and  a  top  arch;  these  may  be  furnished  with  wonderful  how  the  stones  appearing  in  between, 
in  tho  same  pattern  of  lied,  twirl  of  walk,  and  the  Canary  Creeper.  There  are  few  summer  covered  with  Saxifraga,  or  the  minute  Creeping 
pudding-like  lumpings  of  the  earth.  S~~>  dim  Ini's  that  last  so  well  and  give  such  a  Tjjymyj,[~)i$|t  fflte  plants.  I  also  mix  Ferns 
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freely,  Hart's-touguo  having  a  grand  elTect. 
Besides  these  I  have  hundreds  of  the  many 
lovely  little  plants,  miniature  Campanulas, 
Lithospermum,  Dianthus  alpinus,  Cheddar 
Pinks,  Saxifraga,  alpines  of  all  sorts,  tiny 
Irises,  etc.,  which  all  do  so  much  better  when 
associated  with  stones.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  my  bonier  1  consider  is  that,  as 
it  is  raised,  you  can  admire,  weed,  plant,  and 
smell,  without  the  back-breaking  work  inevit¬ 
able  in  a  Hat  bed.  Also  it  can  lie  kept  much 
cleaner,  and  lends  itself  much  more  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  sorts  of  plants  than  an  ordinary 
bed.  I  find  Ferns,  Aquilegiaa,  etc.,  seed  freely. 

f  have  a  pat  h  at  ihe  back  reached  by  steps 
(planted  with  Krinus  alpinus),  and  have  climb¬ 
ing  Rosea,  such  as  (iloire  de  Dijon,  planted  at 
the  top,  and  trained  down  over  the  rougher 
parts  with  good  effect.  Clematis  may  l>o 

frown  in  the  same  manner.  From  the  first 
'rimrose  in  February  till  the  end  of  November 
there  is  never  a  week  without  something  now 
and  interesting  coming  into  flower.  I  carefully 
avoid  little  white  laliels  and  bare  stones,  which 
so  often  give  to  an  ordinary  rook  garden  the 
appearance  of  n  miniature  graveyard. 

Nahum  Hall,  York.  K.  B.  Palmes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  rock  gardens 
should  not  be  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants 
and  dwarf  shrubs  as  well  ns  true  alpine  plants, 
but  many  of  the  plants  our  correspondent 
names  in  her  interesting  note  are  alpino  plants. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  mixed  bonier  often  gives 
n  poor  effect  because  the  plants  arc  not  well 
grouped  and  chosen.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  can  lie  seen  in  gardens  arc  well 
mixed  borders,  but  they  must  be  cleverly  planted 
and  well  formed  so  that  the  bulbs  may  come  up 
ar.d  relieve  the  herbaceous  plants,  and  only  the 
best  things  should  be  used.  The  ground  in  such 
borders  might  lie  covered  with  dwarf  plants  just 
as  well  ns  in  the  rock  garden.— El*. 

FLOWER  SHOWS. 

As  at  this  time  of  the  year  secretaries  and 
committees  usually  prepare  the  schedules  for 
the  summer  shows,  it  may  perhaps  lie  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
promoters  and  managers  of  amateurs'  ex¬ 
hibitions.  It  is  a  common  experience  amongst 
secretaries  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  introduce 
novelties  of  sutlieient  attractiveness  to  interest 
visitors  to  the  show,  consistently  at  the  same 
time  with  the  main  object— the  encouragement 
of  horticulture.  The  following  suggestions  may 
have  licen  already  adopted  by  some  societies, 
but  there  aro  many  shows  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  ideas  are  not  in  vogue. 
In  plant  and  cut-flower  classes  the  rulo  is  to 
offer  prizes  for  foliage,  flower,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  which  is  pleasing  only  to  tho  eyo. 
Some  flowers  anil  plants,  however,  have  an 
additional  characteristic,  appealing  to  tho  sense 
of  smell.  In  many  well-known  instances  both 
beautiful  and  insignificant  flowers  combine  a 
delightful  perfume,  while  the  greatest  possible 
variety  is  found  in  the  quality  of  that  perfume 
and  in  the  flowers.  A  flower  with  a  sweet 
perfume  adds  much  to  its  own  attractiveness. 
To  make  this  note  of  practical  use,  I  would 
suggest  that  classes  grouping  such  plnnts  and 
flowers  should  lie  formed,  as  for  (I)  collections 
of  plnnts  U-aring  sweet-scented  flowers,  (2) 
collections  of  plnnts  with  perfumed  foliage, 
(,'t)  collections  of  sweet-scented  garden  flowers 
(cut),  (4)  collections  of  sweet-scented  wild 
flowers  (cut).  There  is  another  section,  which, 
although  it  is  attractive  enough,  is  but  seldom 
seen  nt  the  shows.  I  refer  to  the  “  Ever- 
huttings."  A  class  for  a  limited  numlior  of 
varieties  would  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
these  useful  flowers.  '1  ho  Clematis,  also,  is 
now  one  of  the  gayest  of  flowering  plants,  anil  a 
class  for  a  group  of  several  varieties  in  pots 
would  form  an  attractive  exhibit.  Many  flower 
shows  could  bo  mode,  in  certain  classes,  to 
nssumo  a  more  pleasing  appearance.  It  in 
distressing  to  a  show  visitor  who  has  n  special 
liking  for  a  particular  flower  to  sec  it  staged  in 
a  plain  square  box.  Some  of  the  choicest  and 
most  useful  flowers  in  the  garden  are  often  so 
exhibited.  Another  serious  drawback  to  this 
method  of  staging  is  that  no  clue  is  obtainable 
of  the  habit  ol  the  plant.  Especially  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  felt  with  new  varieties.  Cut-flowers 
should  not  be  shown  without  accompanying 
foliage  of  some  kind.  W.  H.  Wharton. 

WodUuml  an  nur,  Cretrc.  (  >  /---v 
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NOTES  AND  IIEP  LIES. 

The  Snowflakes.— The  Leucojum  has 
not,  perhaps,  the  lightness  and  elegaqce  of  the 
Galanthus,  but  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Its 
large  bell-like  blooms  arcstill  further  embellished 
by  the  green  or  yellow  spots,  which  serve  to 
accentuate  the  purity  of  the  flower.  The  broad 
foliage  is  handsome,  and  the  Snowflake  is,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers  of 
spring.  The  differences  among  the  flowers  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  besides  the  normal 
form,  with  its  solitary  bloom  on  a  stem,  there 
are  some  with  twin  flowers.  Some  have  yellow 
spots  and  others  green,  with  shades  intermediate 
lietwppivthe  two.  There  is  also  some  difference 
in  the  time  of  blooming,  so  that  by  a  little  selec¬ 
tion  one  may  have  Snowflakes  over  a  longer 
time  than  usual. 

Herbaceous  plants.  -The  herbaceous 
bonier  is  usually  over  crowded  and  the  soil 
very  poor  from  growing  huge  clumps  of  t  he  same 
kind  of  plant  year  after  year  without  any 
chnnge.  Ever  since  the  demand  for  cut  flowers 
set  in  it  has  been  found  that  these  plants 
exhaust  the  soil  so  rapidly  that  to  get  good 
returns  they  need  lifting  and  dividing,  and,  if 
practicable,  planting  on  quite  fresh  soil  every 
year,  so  that  if  they  must  lie  grown  on  the  same 
site  tho  only  way  is  to  cultivate  deeply,  enrich 
the  soil  heavily,  and  introduce  a  good  proportion 
of  fresh  soil  nt  planting  time.  This  is  n  very 
favourable  time  for  replanting  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds,  such  ms  Phloxes,  Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  need  plenty  of  space.  .1.  <!.,  Goijuui. 

Anchusas.  -Does  Anchusa  on  pends  require 
greenhouse  protection  in  winter,  and  is  it  a 
perennial?  I  have  seen  it  called  a  biennial. 
Will  it  flower  this  July  if  1  sow  in  slight  heat 
early  in  March?  Are  A.  italica,  A.  myosolidi- 
tlora,  A.  officinalis,  A.  sempci  vircnsall perennials 
and  hardy?  -Anon. 

*.*  Anchusn  capensis  is  best  treated  as  a  cool 
greenhouse  plant  in  winter.  Sow  in  late  summer 
in  pots,  and  plant  out  in  April  or  May.  It  is  a 
biennial.  If  sown  at  once  some  of  the  strongest 
plants  may  flower  in  early  autumn,  but  these 
would  afford  little  idea  of  the  beauty  or  worth 

of  the  plant.  A.  myosotidi flora  is  also  a  bien¬ 
nial,  but  hardy.  A.  italica.  A.  officinalis,  and 
A.  sempervirons  are  perennials,  the  first  a  very 
fine  Irorder  plant,  producing  huge  panicles  of 
intense  blue  flowers.  All  these  Borage  Worts  are 
good  bee-feeding  flowers,  and  all  the  kind  come 
very  freely  from  seed. 

Gunnera  manicata.  -In  a  recent  number 
an  illustration  of  a  well-grown  plant  of  Gunnera 
scabra  appeared,  and  in  the  accompanying  letter- 
press  a  passing  allusion  was  made  to  the  subject 
of  this  note.  Both  Gunneras  aro  plants  of  noble 
form,  but  G.  inanieata  far  exceeds  the  more 
generally  grown  G.  scabra  in  dimensions.  I-ost 
year  1  came  across  plants  of  these  two  species 

Growing  in  the  same  garden,  G.  scabra  in  a 
amp  position  and  G.  manicata  in  a  dry.  It 
would  havo  been  imagined  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  tho  leaves  of  the  former  would 
havo  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  latter  in 
size,  but  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Gunnoras 
never  attAin  their  finest  proportions  unless 
planted  in  a  position  where  their  roots  may 
penetrate  Isdow  the  level  of  adjacent  water.  In 
such  a  site  tho  leaves  of  ( !.  manicata  assume 
gigantic  dimensions,  often  attaining  a  diameter 
of  !l  feet,  and  being  borne  on  stems  of  like 
height.  In  his  note  on  G.  scabra  (p.  0(5),  “E." 
recommends  that  a  surfacing  of  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  should  lie  heaped  over  the  crown  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  during  the  winter.  Its  own  leaves, 
however,  if  cut  and  laid  over  the  crowns  as  soon 
ns  they  arc  withered,  nfford  a  most  efficient  pro¬ 
tection.  This  should  not  lie  removed  too  early 
in  t  lip  year,  as  t  he  young  and  tender  leaves  are 
often  injured  by  late  frosts.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  t  he  leaves  grow  to  n  larger 
size  if  tho  flower-spikes  are  removed  ns  soon  as 
they  make  their  nppearance. — S.  W.  F. 

Sweet  Peas  for  garden  decoration. 
— Sweet  Pens,  possessing,  ns  they  do,  almost 
every  good  quality  desired  in  a  flower,  long, 
slender,  yet  firm  stems,  lieauty  of  form, 
brilliancy,  and  variety  of  colouring  and  per¬ 
fume,  have  now  become  a  feature  in  every  well- 
managed  garden.  To  have  these  favourite 
fl covers  early  in  the  season  they  require  to  be 
‘  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  and  kept’ 


free  from  frost.  A I  suit  the  middle  of  February 
I  till  three  dozen  (i-iuch  pots  with  well-prepared 
soil,  and  into  each  of  these  pots  I  place  five  or 
six  seeds.  Tho  first  week  in  May  I  make  a 
trench  in  the  garden  for  their  reception  nlioul 
8  inches  deep.  I  then  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  without  disturbing  the  roots  qr  the  soil 
and  plant  each  clump  3  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
A  double  row  of  these  clumps  has  a  grand  effect, 
and  the  more  the  blooms  are  cut  the  more  tho 
plants  will  bloom.  They  require  a  deeply  tilled 
soil,  well  enriched  with  manure,  about  12  inches 
under  the  surface.  The  seed-pods  must  le 
picked  off  immediately  they  begin  to  form,  or  tl.e 
plants  will  cease  blooming,  li  this  is  done  n  gu- 
larly  they  will  continue  blooming  till  .September. 
They  should  also  Is*  well  watered  at  the  roots, 
and  never  lie  allowed  to  want  for  this  during 
the  season. — D.  PitnvvN,  Wanlhmd,  Sleirarlou, 
Ayrshire. 

Tufted  Pansies  promising  novel¬ 
ties. — Many  of  the  newer  introductions  possess 
a  characteristic  which  enhances  their  value,  and 
because  of  this  fact  are  deserving  of  extended 
culture.  Those  on  the  look-out  for  a  typical 
Tufted  Pansy  will  find  Melampus  good.  The 
habit  is  perfect,  and  this  plant  also  possesses  a 
robust  constitution.  Another  excellent  trait  in 
its  character  is  that  it  flowers  freely  with  stout, 
erect  footstalks  of  medium  length,  carrying 
ravless  flowers  of  good  size  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  The  growths  are  literally  covered  with 
blossoms.  Sydney,  although  not.  quite  so  now, 
is  a  splendid  acquisition,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cross  between  Pembroke  and  A.  .1.  Kinvbcrry. 
The  present  flower  has  little  of  the  latter  trace- 
able  in  it,  partaking  more  of  the  former,  but  of 
a  brighter  and  more  effective  yellow  colour. 
The  habit  is  not  so  dwarf  and  compact  ns  ii 
desired,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
hardy  flower  garden.  A  new  sort  which  calls 
for  special  notice  is  that  distributed  under  the 
name  of  White  Beauty.  The  habit  of  this 
variety  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other, 
its  perfect  creeping-like  growth  quickly  covering 
intervening  spaces.  Standing  up  well  above 
the  tufted  growths,  on  stout  footstalks,  the 
pure  white  rayless  blossoms  make  a  lovely  dis¬ 
play.  The  constitution  is  robust.  Another 
excellent  white  sort  of  which  little  is  yet  knOw  n 
is  Niolie.  This  is  a  flower  of  great  promise, 
possessing  a  capital  dwarf  habit  and  rayless 
blossoms. — D.  B.  C. 

Lilium  auratum  rotting  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse.— Some  Lilium  auratum 
bulbs  which  I  recently  stored  temporarily  in 
boxes  of  Cocoa-nut-tibre  refuse  became  infected 
by  a  blue-green  mould,  and  turned  brown  and 
pappy  in  places,  this  rottenness  in  some  cases 
reaching  the  core  of  the  bulb.  My  nurseryman 
and,  indeed,  others  have  told  me  this  was 
caused  by  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  in  which 
they  find  they  cannot  keep  Lily  bulbs,  particu¬ 
larly  L.  auratum.  On  the  other  hand,  an  amateur 
gardener  of  long  exiierience  tells  me  that  In¬ 
al  ways  starts  his  bulbs  into  root -growth  in  this 
material.  Can  any  of  your  realtors  enlighten 
me  on  this  subject  ? — Ai-katcm. 

*.*  The  decay  in  your  Lily  bulbs  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  storage  in  Cocoa-lint 
fibre,  which,  indeed,  is  really  a  most  serviceable 
article  for  tho  purpose.  The  decay  is  simply 
the  filial  stages  of  a  disease  in  all  probability 
fungoid  -that  is  contracted  by  the  bulbs  during 
their  journey  from  Japan  to  this  country, 
frequently  entire  shipments  arriving  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  useless  condition.  It  is  due  in  the  main 
to  the  long  period  of  confinement  without,  air 
that  these  undergo.  Scarcely  a  cargo  arrives 
in  which  numbers  arc  not  quite  rotten,  while 
others,  apparently  sound  externally,  havo  tin- 
disease  germs  embedded  in  them,  merely  wait¬ 
ing  the  conditions  necessary  to  develop.'  This 
is  evidently  what  has  happened  in  your  case. 
In  purchasing  these  bulbs  take  care  to  examine 
the  base  i.r.,  the  point  from  which  roots  issue. 
If  this  is  dry,  or  new  or  old  roots  protruding, 
you  have  not  much  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
hesitate  concerning  bulbs  devoid  of  roots,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  ns  exhibit  n  depression  or  slight 
hollow  from  where  the  roots  appear.  This  is 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  a  close  inspection 
will  often  display  the  disease  itself.  There  is 
no  cure  for  such  ns  these.  The  remedy  is  the 
selection  of  sound  bulbs.  Disease  on  the  outer 
scales,  mav  lie  checked  by  the  removal  of  the 
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grown.  If  a  white  variety  can  be  lind  the 
amateur  need  not  lack  a  beautiful  show  ir 
the  wintry  days.  Begonia  fuchsioides  must 
not  be  forgotten.  A  well-grown  plant  is  vert 
graceful,  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  table 
decoration.  Roman  Hyacinths  have  done  well 
and  Paper  white  Narcissi.  Manv  blight 


to  hurry 
r  ordinary 
they  itmv 
the  bulbs 


Azalea  Deutsche  Peris 


even  temperature  of  from  50  degs.  to  on  degn. ,  i  coloured  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
•  '  ‘iMnnullv  higher,  anil  plants  look  clean  and  Irish  King,  Daffodils  Horsfielili,  Empress,  and 
healthy.  The  house  is  more  crowded  than  is  Emperor  are  well  out,  also  the  pretty  little 
advisable,  but  with  limited  space  it  is  difficult  |  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus.  Freesias,  witli 
in  avoid  that,  and  the  amateur  is  always  trying  ,  their  sweet  fragrance,  are  just  past  their  best, 
tu  get  something  new.  I  will  give  a  list  ot  Several  masses  of  Isichcnalias  are  in  bloom, 
rh'sers  that  I  have  found  especially  useful  for  among  them  the  beautiful  L.  Nelsoni,  that 
the  winter  months,  nlso  those  in  bloom  at  the  one  can  never  have  too  many  bulbs  of 
present  time.  I  have  several  10-inch  pots  of  — the  colour  is  so  rich.  By  the  time  these 
i  ‘alia  a-thiopica,  each  plant  bearing  from  bulbs  have  faded  there  will  lie  a  second  hatch, 
live  to  seven  flowers.  Theso  tako  up  so  much  Carnations  grown  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
room  that  they  are  grown  sparingly.  Azaleas,  are  just  liegmning  to  open,  and  the  light  and 
while  anil  pink  and  Dutch  Perle,  of*  which  I  have  j  dark  Maltnaison,  Princess  May,  Mrs.  E.  Hatnhro, 
M*vend,  make  a  fine  show.  Cyclamens,  ilark  red,  j  8ir  J.  Freemantle,  and  others,  are  very  forward, 
pare  white,  and  red  and  white  are  flowering  in  so  that  I  shnll  be  able  to  gather  many  blooms 
prtifnxion.  Some  I  have  lmd  for  three  years  soon.  The  Genistas  should  not  be  omitted, 
lave  done  capitally  ;  better  this  year  than  in  as  in  addition  to  their  brightness  they  are  very 
any  former  season— fine  flowers  and  very  large  sweet  smelling.  Pelargoniums  have  flowered 
leaves.  I  potted  them  ns  advised  in  G.utDKNiNu  continuously  since  October.  Previous  to  that 
Iu.rsTKATKi>  (July  17th,  1897).  Several  plants  all  flower-huds  luul  been  pinched  out  for  at 
ot  Ahutilon  Golden  Queen  have  given  number-  least  a  couple  of  months.  Miss  E.  Strachnn, 
k*  blooms  for  many  months ;  white  Ahutilons  Raspail  Improved,  John  Gibbons,  H.  Jacoby, 
iis i,  but  these  have  not  done  so  well  as  the  I  Hollyhock,  Aglaia,  and  others 
reflow  one.  Then  come  Primulas  in  variety,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have 
from  brightest  reil  to  pure  white,  also  mauve  much  helped  to  make  a  ‘smSma* 

»>1  bine.  The  foluxge  of  several  varieties  is  general  brightness.  Halim-  jfl 

Mt  dark  and  hanrlsomc.  Primula  ohronica  thamnus,  trained  on  the  ns  if, 

•  a  jimfuse  bloomer,  (ltsl  I  could  not  do  without  has  bloomed  continuously  for 
r  although  it  has  stmeh  a  poisonous  reputation,  months.  Much  of  my  success 

is  due  to  (icing  able  to  get 
weekly  help  from  Gariiknino 

,  ILM'HTRATRD.  It  is  a  great  lofl 

.\  » jf '■*  V  pleasure  to  do  all  the  work 

4*  *  V-Vr— \  entirely  oneself,  and  I  thought  *  '  , 

I  'qj  "TP,  'b'JC  t  /  it  might  lie  of  some  little 

I  rl  M  interest  to  other  working 

\4:'  amateurs  to  know  what  has  HB' 

«  4  -  s  been  done  by  me.  It  makes 
J  j*  y  v^Tji-V  It  living  in  the  country  mom 

Z’Wjly'v^'  enjoyalde,  anti  not  quite  so  W 

^  Dr^-'n'  ri<P~:,Si  dull  as  some  people  would  try 

WewWl*  '"S at >Mr  . ~  to  make  one  believe.  Another 

c*'  -  thing  is  tho  trying  to  get  os 

great  n  variety  ns  possible, 


Kre.-sia  refract.a  all»a. 


Tlie  Blue  Marguerite  (Agathsva  iulmtis). 


Five  plants  of  Statiee  Butoheri  and  S.  imbri- 
'»t*  have  given  some  fine  sprays  of  flower,  last- 
og  a  very  long  time,  either  growing  or  as  cut. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  blue.  No  greenhouse 

•  oukl  be  without  some  of  the  Statices.  The 
pretty  blue  Marguerite  (Agathiea  eeriest  is)  is 
(tite  another  shade  of  blue,  and  flowers  con- 
'innounly.  Begonias  also  have  helped  to  make 
1  rafiety,  including  B.  P.  Bruant,  B.  Knowsley- 

•  a.  and  B.  Gloire  do  Lorraine.  Tito  last  is 
1  rely,  a  dense  mass  of  bright  pink  blootn, 
'he  most  free- flowering  plant  I  have  evets 

Digitized  by  ^ 


Mnlumison  Carnation, 


require  a  very  skilled  person  to  water  a  plant i 
but  forethought  and  judgment  are  necessary.  To 
water  a  plnnt  is  a  very  easy  task,  but  to  do  so 
at  the  right  time,  and  give  the  right  quantity,  is 
and  makes  a  vast 


Snowdrops  and  Scillas  In  pots.— 

These  are  not  often  seen  in  good  condition  in 
pots  under  glass  for  the  simple  roason  that  they 
do  not  like-|forcing  in  its  generally  accepted 
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difference  to  the  health  of  the  plant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  more  plants  are  killed  every  year 
by  injudicious  watering  than  any  other  cause, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  hard-and- 
fast  rules  on  the  subject,  as  many  different 
species  and  varieties  vary  in  their  requirements. 

As  a  rule  fine-rooted  plants  of  slow  growth 
require  less  water  than  plants  with  fleshy  roots 
and  of  quick  growth,  not  forgetting  the  different 
periods  of  growth  and  rest.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  growth  water  should  l>c  given  sparingly, 
increasing  the  supply  as  growth  increases,  the 
plant  calling  for  most  water  when  carrying  its 
load  of  flowers  or  crop  of  fruit.  One  must  study 
closely  the  natural  habits  and  requirements  of 
the  different  plants.  Newly  potted  plants 
require  special  attention,  and  should  not  be 
watered  until  well  on  the  dry  side,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  new  soil  to  become  sour  before 
the  roots  have  worked  into  it. 

In  watering  plants  always  see  that  sufficient 

is  given  In  thoroughly  so-ik  the  ball,  enough 

onre  not  always  being  paid  to  this.  Another 
important  item  is  that  the  water  should  always 
be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  is  best 
applied  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
reaches  the  plant,  especially  .in  very  hot 
weather.  The  same  applies  to  winter — the 
earlier  the  watering  is  done  the  better,  as  the 
atmosphere  has  a  letter  chance  to  dry  again 
Itefore  night.  Where  obtainable,  rain-water  is 
the  best,  anil  should  always  be  used  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other.  Avoid  using  water 
immediately  drawn  from  wells  and  covcred-in 
cisterns,  it  is  well  to  remember  t  hat  old  and 
true  saying  that  “  they  who  cannot  water  a 
plant  cannot  grow  it.”  C.  Dai.es. 

Wuhner  Cattle,  Kent. 


GREENHOUSE  ACACIAS  AS  CLIMBERS. 
When  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bonier,  made 
up  of  equal  parts  good  loam  and  peat  nr  leaf- 
mould,  with  some  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  open, 
and  trained  up  the  roof  or  pillar,  the  pendent, 
varieties  are  grand.  I  have  a  large  conservatory 
planted  out  with  large  Camellias  and  other  like 
subjects,  with  several  varieties  of  Acacias 
trained  overhead  to  the  rafters,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  effect  is  grand.  Considering 
the  little  trouble  they  are  to  grow,  it  is  strange 
that  such  beautiful  subjects  should  be  so  little 
grown,  as  all  they  require  is  plenty  of  water 
and  light,  with  an  occasional  thinning  out  of 
the  shoots  to  keep  them  from  getting  crowded, 
leaving  the  flowering  sprays  to  hang  down.  The 
reason  why  Acacias  are  not  more  generally 
grown  is,  I  suppose,  the  large  amount  of  space 
some  of  the  liest  varieties  require  to  show  off 
their  natural  beauty. 

The  sprays  of  Acacias  seen  at  the  present  t  ime 
in  the  shops  are  no  doubt  appreciated,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  seen  upon  the  plants, 
as  they  soon  lose  their  freshness  when  cut.  I 
have  a  plant  of  Acacia  Rieeana,  ‘20  feet  in 
height,  trained  to  the  rafters,  now  a  mass  of 
bloom.  In  this  way  the  flowers  are  shown  off 
to  the  best  advantage. 

I  send  you  a  photo  of  the  Acacia  in  the  best 
condition,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  of  very  little  use, 
as  it  does  not  show  the  flowers  well.  The 
conservatory  is  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult 
to  take  the  whole  plant  to  show  the  effect. 
Several  varieties  are  past  their  liest,  as  I  use 
more  heat  than  is  necessary  for  the  Acacias  for- 
the  sake  of  other  subjects. 

W.  J.  Scott. 

The  Garden*,  Old  Pari:,  Winrhmore-hill. 

The  photo  showed  a  very  handsome 
plant,  and  the  effect  of  these  weeping  Acacias  is 
very  fine. — Ed. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Potting  Aspidistras.— 1  would  feel  much 
obliged  to  Editor  of  Gakpesino  if  he  would 
kindly  tell  me  if  Aspidistras  require  repotting 
every  year,  or  if  they  do  better  in  poorsoil  ?  In  a 
room  should  they  be  kept  near  a  window  ?  Are 
the  variegated  plants  obtained  by  keeping  the 
green  plants  in  poor  soil?— A.  M.  C. 

As  a  rule  these  plants  do  not  require 
repotting  every  year  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  finest- 
examples  are  those  most  pot-bound.  As  to  how 
long  a  plant  may  remain  witht***V  potting,  how  ¬ 
ever,  has 


equally  how  it  was  treated  at  the  last  potting,  command.  I  find  that  by  sowing  such  as  Aster-, 
tiiveu  a  good  free  drainage  and  a  soil  not  over-  Stocks,  Marigolds,  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Zinnias,!* 
charged  with  fat  manure,  with  firm  potting,  the  any  of  the  annuals  that  are  usually  grown  in  i 
plants  would  be  quite  safe  for  two  years.  The  garden,  one  may  get  good  plants  ready  for 
green  variety  certainly  prefers  a  good  soil,  while  planting  out  by  the  end  of  April,  anil  bv  this 
the  variegated  kind  is  best  in  a  somewhat  poorer  means  provide  a  much  longer  season  of  flowering 
soil.  In  these  respects  they  are  by  no  means  There  are  also  many  useful  vegetables  and  salil 
fastidious,  and  the  free  addition  of  charcoal  will  plants  that  can  be  hastened  by  solar  heat  in  the 
assist  in  keeping  the  soil  sweet  and  good,  same  way.  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Spronu. 
There  is  no  need  to  place  these  plants  in  a  Lettuces,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable 
window:  they  are  quite  content  often  enough  Marrows,  if  sown  and  brought  on  gently,  will 
in  a  dark  corner,  a  fact  that  renders  them  be  far  less  likely  to  get  a  check  to  growth  when 
doubly  valuable  as  room  plants.  The  variegated  planted  out  than  those  that  have  been  hurried 
form  is  a  sport  from  the  green  variety,  and  not  on  in  strong  artificial  heat.  One  oi  the  fits 
obtained  by  poor  soil.  A  pot-bound  condition,  points  in  successful  flower  or  vegetable  culture 
in  conjunction  with  poor  soil,  will,  however,  is  to  avoid  too  great  a  hurry  and  rush  the  young 
help  to  retain  the  variegation.  seedlings  on  in  a  high  temperature.  Then 

stoking  small  stove.— What  is  the  liest  when  planted  in  the  open  air  thev  come  to  a 
way  to  stoke  a  small  upright  circular  stove?  It  standstill,  while  later  sown  crops  keep  gently 
is  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  with  an  inside  on  and  are  ready  for  use  m  a  shorter  perwd- 
diameter  of  11  inches  ur  10  inches.  I  use  coke.  'L  *'->  Oosporl. 

with  it  little  coal  slack  on  top,  but  it  invmiably  Trapmoliim  tricolor.— The  growth  i-i 

goes  out  during  the  night  by  “sticking.”  The  this  lieautiful  greenhouse  climber  will  now  be 
draught  is  excellent,  anti  I  always  stoke  up  at  considerably  advanced  if  the  conns  were  planted 
night  with  a  good  fire  on,  and  I  break  the  coke  in  autumn.  A  good  deal  of  patience  is  necd-d 
fairly  small.  Ought  it  to  be  broken  very  small,  with  the  twining  growths,  as  they  are  ten 
or  would  it  be  advisable  to  mix  the  slack  with  it  easily  snapped  or  bruised.  Some  gardeners  use 
instead  of  putting  it  all  on  top  ? — Coke.  a  Larch  shoot  for  training  the  growth  on.  For 

*,*  The  coke  requires -to  be  broken  quite  general  furnishing  purposes  plants  so  trained 
small,  say  to  the  size  of  Walnuts  in  the  husk,  are  as  good  as  any.  Small  light  green  hallow 
The  smaller  it  is  broken  the  greater  will  lie  the  or  globular  trellises,  which  look  well  when 
weight  of  fuel  in  the  stove,  and,  of  course,  sub-  covered  with  the  green  haulm  and  pretty 
jeet  to  judicious  management  of  the  draught  flowers,  are  also  often  used.  The  liest  ways 
and  damper,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  fire,  to  insert  a  few  Hazel  sticks  about  2  feet  in 
You  do  not  say  what  time  you  make  up  the  length  into  the  pot,  letting  each  slant  ontwaid- 
fire  for  the  night,  but  we  imagine  it  is  made  up  somewhat,  and  on  these  train  the  shoots.  When 
either  too  early,  or  made  up  upon  too  great  a  they  have  gone  to  the  lop,  carefully  untwiis 
bulk  of  fuel  already  far  advanced  towards  com-  them  and  tic  them  round  the  trellis  ;  then  bring 
bustion.  This  requires  mollifying.  Assuming  the  point  of  the  shoot  to  the  base  of  the-  st ivk- 
you  clean  out  ashes  and  clinkers  at  .1  p.m.  for  it  to  ascend  again.  This  saves  all  trouble  in 
daily,  you  should  then  replenish  the  fire  with  unwinding. 

fuel  that  you  imagine  will  last  till  S  p.m.  or  Gloxinias  from  seed.  -Formerly  it  tra‘  I 


you  will  readily  see  that  if  your  stove  is  half  which  will  give  good  flowers  and  a  great  variety 
full  of  hot  fuel  when  vou  make  up  the  fire  at  0f  colours.  The  advantage  in  growing  seedling- 
night,  you  can  onlv  add  the  other  half  of  fresh  js  that  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  troubled  with 
fuel  for  the  night.  The  fire  then  is  only  jn8eot  pesis.  For  flowering  the  same  seasw 

virtually  half  made  up.  In  making  up  the  the  seed  should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  lire; 

night-  fire  use  qjear  broken  coke  to  not  more  or  second  weck  in  March.  I  have  sown  early 
than  one-third,  then  fill  up  with  coke  and  the  in  janUarv,  but  find  there  is  little  gain,  for  the 
small  coal  mixed  for  the  remaining  two-thirds.  secd  germinates  quickly,  and  if  we  get  dull. 
If  this  does  not  answer  use  less  clear  coke  in  the  dark  weather  the  young  plants  will  lie  Mile  to 
bottom,  and  again  less  the  following  night,  and  damp  off,  or  if  thev  survive  they  will  not  I*  » 
note  results.  1  ou  may  or  not  still  add  a  vigorous  as  those  raised  later,  when  we  get  more 
topping  of  small  coal,  hut  as  this  is  above  both  davlight  and  sun.  The  seed  being  very  small, 
your  smoke  outlet,  and  virtually  your  draught  cafe  should  he  token  not  to  sow  too  thickly, 
channel,  it  cannot  much  mmlify  combustion.  aml  if  tho  js  left  loose  on  the  surface  Icfore 
As  you  say  the  draught  is  “excellent,”  the  sowing  and  then  gently  pressed,  no  further 
damper  need  onlv  Ik*  left  open  about  2  inch  or  t  i;C„  uln/p  the  =eed 


damper  need  only  lie  left  open  about  y  inch  or  covering  is  necessary.  I  like  to  place  the  seel 
even  less.  If  this  does  not  mend  matters  your  pots  in  a  light  place  and  avoid  all  shading.  •>' 
only  other  chance  is  anthracite  coal,  that  known  the  surfa<e  son  is  not  allowed  to  get  dry.  tin 
as  “  cobbles  ’  being  liest  for  the  purpose  you  seed  will  germinate  well  and  there  will  he  f« 
require.  leas  trouble  with  damping.  After  the  seedlings 

Parlour  Palm  in  bad  health.— I  have  are  pricked  off,  which  should  be  done  as  soon 
several  Aspidistras,  and  t  he  leaves  are  not  a  as  they  can  be  handled,  a  little  shading  will  >«' 
good  deep  green,  rather  inclined  to  turn  yellow,  necessary  for  a  few  days,  hut  after  they  are 
\Vhat  is  best  to  water  them  with  ?  Ought  I  to  established  the  more  light  and  sun  they  range* 
put  any  manure  of  any  kind  on  the  top  of  the  the  lietter.  When  started  and  grown  on  to® 
pots?  If  so,  what  would  you  advise  ? — <J.  G.  the  early  stages  without  shading  it  is  surprising 
*,*  We  imagine  vour  Aspidistras  require  a  how  well  they  will  stand  the  sun  when  it  geb 
change  of  soil.  Repottinginto  good,  sweet  soil,  more  powerful.  Gloxinias  are  often  spoilo 
shaking  away  much  of  the  old  and  worn  out  soil,  through  excess  of  heat  anil  over-shading- 

would  accomplish  this.  leaves  that  are  turning  have  seen  beautiful  plants  grown  ill  heat,  I™ 

yellow  most  frequently  continue  in  this  way,  when  they  are  exposed  they  are  of  no  use  what 
and  ultimately  die  off,  particularly  if  the  start  ever,  while  those  grown  cool  will  make  equal'.' 
is  from  the  point  of  the  leaf.  We  have  no  infor-  good  growth  and  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  Iron 
mation  its  to  how  long  the  plants  have  lieon  in  insect  pests,  besides  which  they  may  be 
the  present  pots  and  soil.  In  any  ease,  it  is  a  for  room  decoration,  anil  will  last  aeonsiderim' 
good  time  to  repot  them  now— an  operation  time.— SrasKX. 

that  will  probably  induce  fresh  leaves  to  put  Polygala  oppositifolia.— In  those  gar 
forth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  are  not  (lelis  wherc  good  established  plants  of  this  an 
old  or  in  need  of  pot  t  ing,  it  is  probable  too  much  to  iK.  found  it  constitutes  a  dist  inct  object  Ml 
water  has  been  given  during  the  winter  months.  in  jts  flowers  alu|  the  general  aspect  of  thi 
Some  plants  we  have,  both  green  and  variegated,  piant.  It  does  well  in  an v  cool  structure,  am 
were  recently  quite  a  month  without  water.  |,ere  w;u  „mw  an,l  flower  freely  each  winter 
Withhold  water  for  two  weeks,  then  sink  for  sending  up  strong  shoots  from  the  base  cad 
five  minutes  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  repeat  the  vear  This  is  more  likely  to  ensue  where  rat** 
drying  for  another  period.  If  this  brings  no  j,an]  pruning  follows  '  after  flowering,  h 
improvement  have  the  plants  repotted  at  ones,  potting  the  plants  when  fresh  breaks  api«e-j- 
Sowing  seeds  in  cold -houses-—  branches  some  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  may  res  ^ 
Amateur  gardeners,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  not  got  The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish  hue  and  pr«*  11,0 
the  aid  of  much  artificial  heat,  may  still  do  a  in  terminal  racemes.  The  stems  assuto*  ' 
good  deal  by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  kinds  it  is  graceful  arching  character,  and  in  tuts  «  . 
desired  to  hasten,  and  setting  the  pots  or  -^s^ejnted  with  other  plants,  are  product im 
►lioxes  in  the  sunniest  spot  under  glass  that -is  at  good  results. 
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ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

REAMOKAlH.K  flowers  for  home 
Decoration. 

ihavKsj  to  l lie  enterprise  of  many  of  our 
market-growers,  anti  to  supplies  from  the 
Continent&nd  Channel  Islands,  there  isabundant 
material  for  making  our  dwelling-rooms  bright 
and  cheerful  with  spring  flowers.  This  may  be 
supplemented  by  flowers  raised  under  glass  in 
our  own  gardens.  At  this  carl}'  period  there 
t  a  beautiful  assortment  of  Daffodils  which  for 
almost  every  form  of  decoration  are  invaluable. 
Then*  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  persons 
to  waste  many  flowers  by  their  too  free  use. 
Half-a-dozen,  or  even  a  les's  numlwr  in  a  small 
vase,  are  ample  to  make  a  pleasing  display, 
more  especially  if  a  few  of  the  long,  narrow, 
glaucous-coloured  leaves  lie  used  in  association 
with  the  blossoms.  It  is  surprising  wlmt  a 
charming  effect  the  leaves  give  to  such  an 
arrangement,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
tliev  are  not  more  often  used  in  this  way.  A 
table  decoration  at  this  time  may  lie  made  up 
as  follows,  using  Daffodils  only: — A  small  Isjwl 
or  hand-bosket  arrange  1  in  the  centre  with 


good  self  colours,  and  others  prettily  tinted. 
The  blossoms  should  bo  cut  with  a  good  length 
of  footstalk,  and  an  abundance  of  their  own 
silvery  green  leaves  should  always  accompany 
the  flowers.  Tulips  are  easily  arranged,  no  wire 
or  other  artificial  support  being  required.  The 
narrowing  stem  of  the  trumpet  vase  assists  very 
materially  to  keep  the  flowers  in  any  desired 
position,  and  if  the  silvery  leaves  bo  arranged 
to  overhang  the  edge  of  the  vase,  and  a  few 
pieces  also  interspersed  among  the  blossoms,  a 
delightful  picture  is  brought  about.  The  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  almost  inuisponsablo  in  shallow 
bowls  and  baskets.  The  pale  green  leaves  of 
Ibis,  when  raised  in  heat,  contrast  pleasingly 
with  the  flowers,  a  few  leaves  carefully  inserted 
here  and  there  making  a  very  dainty  picture. 

D.  Ik  Ckanf.. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SIX-INCH  POTS. 
In  visiting  the  gardens  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  last  autumn,  1  saw  some  splendid 
specimens  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  fl  inch 
pots,  one  bloom  on  each  plant  .  Will  you  kindly 


PnffodlN  In  a  va«e. 


blossoms  standing  up  elect,  out  of  a  lied  of  nice 
green  Moss,  with  the  free  use  of  their  own 
foliage  as  a  finish.  At.  either  end  of  the  centre 
of  the  tnhlc,  n  medium  sized  vase,  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  about  six  flowers  should  be 
arranged,  and  on  each  side  of  this  same  centre, 
three  small  vases  or  specimen  glasses  should  lie 
disposed.  Aliout.  three  blooms  in  each 
receptacle,  with  a  piece  or  two  of  foliage  will 
lie  ample  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  arrangement 
producing  a  {'banning  effect  under  artificial  light. 
The  Daffodils  for  largo  vases,  howls,  and  many 
other  vessels  are  also  splendily  suited,  although 
too  often  the  larger  receptacles  get  unduly 
crowded.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  sight,  at 
this  season  to  see  displays  in  which  a  far  more 
satisfactory  floral  picture  could  be  got  if  only 
half  the  numlier  were  arranged  in  each  vessel. 
The  blossoms  frequently  are  simply  bunched  up 
tightly  and  dropped  into  any  available  utensil. 
Each  "flower  anil  each  piece  of  foliage  should  tell. 
The  more  unwieldy  blossoms  of  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  need  more  careful  arrangement.  In 
specimen  tubes,  however,  they  are  seen  to 
advantage,  and  in  such  glasses  they  may  lie 
placed  on  the  mantelpiece  or  dotted  anywhere 
about  the  room.  An  ideal  decoration  for  the 
drawing-room  or  sideboard  is  a  small  tram 
vim  Of  Tulips.  Those  may  be  had  ' 
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give  me  details  that  will  enable  me  to  accom¬ 
plish  like  results  t — Progress. 

*„•  In  recent  years  some  marvellous  results 
from  plants  struck  late  in. the  spring,  potted  on 
immediately  after  they  were  rooted,  and  finally 
shifted  into  pots  6-incnes  in  diameter,  have  been 
seen.  The  latter  part,  of  March  and  early  April 
is  the  most  popular  season,  although  in  a  few 
instances  a  later  propagation  has  answered 
remarkably  well.  The  cuttings  may  lie  inserted 
in  boxes  or  pots  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  grower,  out  the  success  which  has  followed 
the  propagation  of  these  late-struck  plants  in 
shallow  boxes  warrants  one  in  specially  recom¬ 
mending  that  system.  During  the  latter  part 
of  March  insert  cuttings  of  the  following  sorts 
from  among  the  list  you  sent  us  :  Congress  de 
Bourgcs,  Louise,  Mme.  Gustavo  Henry,  Mons. 
Clionon  do  Lechc,  Reino  d'Angletorre,  Souvenir 
de  Petito  Amie,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Phoebus,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Swnnley  Giant,  Hairy  Wonder, 
Empress  of  India,  Mme.  E.  Capitant,  Mme.  H. 
do  la  Rocheterie,  and  Mrs.  White  Pophani.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted,  pot  them 
up  singly  into  3-inch  pots  and  stand  tho  young 

Slants  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse,  or, 
ettor  still,  a  oold-frame.  Accord  them  hardy 
treatment,  thus  keeping  them  sturdy.  When 
lies  high  pinch  out  the  point  of  the 


i  a 


t,  taking  up  tho  strongest  succeeding  shoot 
wing  this  treatment.  This  shoot  must  ho 


shoot, 
following 

grown  on  carefully,  and  if  a  bud  is  not 
developed  by  about  the  middle  of  July  pinch 
the  point  out  of  tho  shoot  as  before,  and 
grow  on  the  strongest  succeeding  shoot. 
Ultimately  this  will  give  you  a  bud,  probably 
about  the  last  week  in  August,  and  this 
bud  must  be  retained.  Buds  of  this  description 
usually  open  kindly,  and  develop  blooms  of 
high  quality.  I  should  have  mentioned  before, 
that  when  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  3-inch 
pots  with  roots  they  should  be  given  finally 
tho  pots  (1  inches  in  diameter,  taking  paint 
to  pot  firmly  and  with  care.  The  date  ol  this 
operation  should  Is-  somewhere  aliout  t  he  closing 
days  of  June.  The  second  batch  of  varieties 
in  your  selection,  represented  by  Matthew 
Hodgson,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Hermann 
Kloss,  Mine.  Ed.  Roger,  and  Oceana,  should  lie 
taken  in  bund  early  in  April  and  propagated  as 
recommended  for  the  first  lot  of  plants.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  first  buds  which  appear 
in  tho  points  of  tho  shoots  must  be  those 
retained,  ns  it  is  necessary  in  the  ease  of  those 
in  the  second  list  to  have  tho  buds  secured  in 
good  time,  as  they  take  a  long  time  to  develop. 
In  this  way  each  plant  will  perfect  one  bloom, 
and  for  use  either  for  grouping  or  as  cut  blooms 
they  should  stand  you  in  good  stead.  The 
plants  during  the  summer  should  lie  stood  in 
double  rows — i.e.,  back  to  liack — leaving,  say 
tt  inches  to  K  inches  between  them  thus,  and  a 
pathway  lietween  tho  double  rows  of  about 
2  feet.  In  this  wav  the  plants  can  be  attended 
to  in  comfort  and  their  requirements  better 
served.  During  tho  hot  weather  they  will  need 
constant  Attention,  and  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  and  not  before,  liquid-manure  in 
moderate  doses.  Amateurs  and  others  with 
low  glass-houses  will  find  this  method  of  culture 
one  well  suited  to  their  requirements.  E.  G. 


M ARK ET  CH R YSANTHEM UMS. 
CoUl.l)  you  recommend  me  half-a-dozen  good 
outdoor 'Chrysanthemums  for  market,  sorts  with 
long  flower-stems,  not  decorative  flowering,  so 
as  you  could  take  crown-buds  ?  Kindly  also 
give  the  colours.  — W.  W. 

*,*  As  you  desire  that  the  varieties  should 
lie  “good  outdooor  flowering"  ones,  we  assume 
you  mean  those  blooming  during  October,  or 
even  earlier.  It  would  be  almost  useless  for 
you  to  grow  the  mid-season  (November)  sorts 
for  outdoor  flowering,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
character  of  the  English  climate  in  late  autumn. 
Another  stipulation  we  notice  you  make  is  that 
you  want  sorts  witli  long  flower-stems,  not 
necessarily  “decorative  flowering.”  Dwarf 
habit,  too,  you  wish  the  plants  to  partake  of  ; 
consequently,  the  selection  becomes  narrowed 
down  considerably.  The  varieties  which  wo 
recommend  are  recognised  for  their  sterling 
merits,  and  if  properly  grown,  and  also  sent  to 
market  in  a  clean  and  fresh  condition,  should 
secure  handsome  prices.  Mi's.  Geo.  Hill  is  a 
lovely  Japanese  of  recent  Introduction  of 
exquisite  form;  colour  a  distinct  and  plcnsing 

Cirimrose,  deepening  towards  the  centre  of  the 
doom.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  free-flowering, 
and  if  partially  disbudded  develops  ideal 
flowers.  Late  September  and  early  Octolier  is 
its  period  of  blossoming.  A  pure  white  Japanese 
flower  is  Market  White.  When  partially  dis¬ 
budded  and  grown  well  valuable  blossoms  may 
be  Imd  during  the  latter  part  of  September. 
The  plant-  rarely  exceeds  in  height  2J  feel. 
Crimson  Marie  Masse  is  a  chestnut-bronze  sport 
from  tho  popular  Mme.  Mario  Masse,  and,  like 
the  parent  variety,  when  grown  quite  natur¬ 
ally,  develops  nn  enormous  crop  of  blossoms. 
Tho  habit  is  dwarf  and  branching,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  most  robust.  If  fewer  blossoms  be 
ullowod  to  develop  you  should  get  much  larger 
and  more  valuable  specimens.  September  may 
bo  considered  its  period  of  flowering.  A  plant 
4  feet  high,  flowering  about  the  first  week  in 
Octolier,  is  Notnire  Groz.  Some  persons  have 
described  this  variety  as  possessing  n  "strag¬ 
gling  habit,"  and  as  such,  the  description  is  mis¬ 
leading.  From  careful  observation  it  may  be 
said  to  make  a  grand  bush,  each  blossom,  even 
in  a  natural  way,  developing  on  a  long  foot¬ 
stalk.  Let  this  same  plant  lie  disbudded  to  one 
bloom  on  .each  shoot,  and  you  will  then  get 
siQWt  lfidgi  I  til  C))Ka«e  you.  Tlu*  blossoms  are 
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ilistinctly  pretty  both  in  form  and  colour,  the 
latter  being  a  mauve-pink.  Another  sport 
from  Mmc.  Marie  Masse  is  named  Ralph 
Curtis,  this  being  a  distinctly  coloured  flower, 
creamy-white,  suffused  with  salmon-pink  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  Possessing  the  freedom  of 
the  parent  variety  both  in  blossoming  and  in 
the  character  of  its  growth,  in  this  variety  wo 
have  a  decided  acquisition.  The  selection  may 
very  well  conclude  with  Ivy  Stark,  a  pretty 
and  free-flowering  orange-yellow  kind  of  true 
Japanese  character,  resembling  the  old  and 
popular  Source  d'Or,  which  blooms  a  month  later. 
The  variety  under  notice  comes  into  bloom 
about  the  third  week  in  Septemlier,  and  is  seen 
to  much  advantage  when  the  buds  have  been 
lilierally  thinned. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES  AND  RET  LIES. 

A  good  insecticide.— Would  Quassia  and 
soft-soap  dissolved  in  water  be  a  suitable  thing 
to  syringe  Peach  and  Plum-trees  on  a  south 
wall  to  prevent  insects,  etc.,  and  should  1 
fertilise  the  blossoms?  If  so,  is  it  necessary  to 
do  it  more  than  once,  and  am  I  correct  in 
supposing  the  lx-st  way  to  do  it  is  to  pass  a  soft 
paint-brush  from  one  blossom  to  the  other  ? — 
M.  S.  H. 

*.*  The  insoctide  you  propose  using  is  very 
suitable  and  at  the  same  time  very  efficacious. 
There  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  fertilising  the 
blooms,  as  bees  and  insects  will  always  do  this, 
and  in  all  probability  if  the  season  is  favourable 
you  will  have  more  fruit  sot  than  can  bu  allowed 
to  ripen,  necessitating  thinning. 

Insects  on  fruit-trees.— I  have  a  brick 
wall  72  feet  by  14  feet  with  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Peach-trees  trained  ngainst  it.  Last  year  the 
trees  were  covered  with  insects :  there  was 
hardly  any  fruit,  and  the  foliago  shrivelled  and 
turned  nearly  black.  The  aspect  is  south-west. 
Will  you  kindly  toll  me  what  1  should  do  to 
prevent  this  happening  again?  Nothing  at  all 
was  done  last  year,  the  bouse  being  unoccupied. 

If  your  wall  is, as  you  say,  1 4  feet  in  height, 
it  would  greatly  assist  to  keep  the  soil  in  which 
the  wall-trees  on  it  ate  growing  very  dry,  and 
that  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  insect-oaten 
condition  of  the  trees.  The  first  thing  to  do,  if 
it  be  not  already  done,  is  to  hard  prune  tho 
trees  and  burn  the  trimmings.  Then  the  trees 
and  wall  need  hard  washing,  and  that  should  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  a  garden-engine  that  can 
force  water  severely  on  to  the  trees.  Then  the 
trees  need  to  be  gently  syringed  with  a  solution 
of  soft-soap,  0  lb.  ;  Quassia-chips,  1  lb.  ;  and 
coarse  Toliaceo,  1  lb.,  the  whole  soaked  and 
dissolved  all  night  in  4  gallons  at  least  of  Isiiling 
water.  To  that  may  be  added  next  day 
HI  gallons  of  water,  and  then  the  whole  strained 
dear.  With  such  a  solution  go  over  the  trees, 
and  syringe  them  gently,  so  that  every  part  of 
tho  wall  as  well  as  the  trees  is  watered  with  it. 
You  may  oven  follow  with  a  liberal  dusting  of 
hot  slacked  lime,  as  that  will  ls>th  destroy 
insects  ami  Moss  or  other  parasitic  growth. 
I-ct  that  dressing  remain  for  a  week,  then  use 
the  garden-engine  to  wash  it  off'.  With  troes  in 
such  a  badly  infested  condition  it  is  useless  to 
treat  them  tenderly.  Similar  garden-engine 
washings  will  do  them  good  in  the  summor, 
after  bloom  is  sot  and  the  foliage  is  well  formed. 
The  water  will  also  do  the  roots  good.  It  may 
be  good  policy  also  to  remove  tho  surface  soil 
and  replace  it  with  other  soil  from  the  vegetable 
quarter,  finally  giving  the  border  for  a  width  of 
4  foot  or  5  feet  from  tho  wall  a  mulch  of 
manure. 

Pigs.  —Only  in  very  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  is  it  possible  to  grow  Figs  outdoors 
without  some  sort  of  protection  during  the 
winter,  as  the  embryo  fruits  of  tho  first  crop— 
the  only  crop  of  any  service  from  outside  trees 
— are  formed  in  tho  autumn,  and  being  fnr  moro 
tender  than  the  trees  themselves,  they  will  not 
bear  the  frosts  of  an  ordinary  winter.  What¬ 
ever  protection  has  been  used  must  very  soon  be 
removed,  and  if  this  can  tie  done  gradually,  so 
much  tho  bettor.  Pruning  and  nailing  must 
soon  follow.  In  the  colder  districts  the  trees 
must  lie  pruned,  so  that  they  may  lie  nailed  or 
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fastened  close  to  the  wall.  No  shortening  of 
the  shoots  is  permissible,  unless  in  tho  case  of  a 
very  strong  lead  which  requires  suppression. 
All  the  well-ripened  growths  of  last  year  for 
which  room  can  be  found  should  l>c  laid  in,  and 
the  pruning  confined  simply  to  the  removal  of 
superfluous  growths  and  breast  wood.  On  the 
south  coast,  and,  indeed,  anywhere  where  the 
winters  are  not  cold  and  the  position  which  the 
trees  occupy  is  a  dry  one,  a  less  formal  system 
of  pruning  is  conducive  to  much  heavier  crops, 
for  the  breast  wood  is  often  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  in  fruit  production,  and  tho  trees  may  in 
such  cases  bo  allowed  to  assume  a  semi-wild 
growth  with  advantage.  Anv  trees  which  have 
developed  a  too  robust  style  of  growth  and 
which  do  not  show  well  for  fruit  should  be  dealt 
with  at  the  roots — first  of  all  by  root-pruning, 
and  then  by  ramming  in  some  poor  soil,  broken 
bricks,  and  mortar  rubbish  in  place  of  the  richer 
anil  looser  material  removed.  If  any  treatment 
can  be  made  to  produce  fruitful  trees  outdoors 
it  is  this,  and,  speaking  broadly,  the  poorest 
soil  i.e.,  the  soil  containing  the  least  manure 
and  tho  most  chalk  or  lime,  is  the  liest  for  Figs. 

Filberts.  -As  usually  seen,  little  care  is 
bestowed  on  Filbert-hushes,  and  their  usual 
aspect  is  that  of  a  thicket  of  suckers.  Good 
Nuts  cannot  lie  grown  in  this  way,  and  both  the 
Filbert  and  the  Cob  Nuts  pay  well  for  better 
treatment.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  take 
bushes  in  hand,  removing  the  suckers  and 
manuring  the  roots.  Spur-pruning  is  the  lx-st 
for  the  brandies,  and  when  the  trees  have  been 
carefully  attended  to  over  a  scries  of  vears  the 
spurs  become  numerous  and  fruitful.  On 
neglected  trees,  however,  they  will  lie  some¬ 
what  sparsely  distributed,  so  that  spurring 
back  the  straggling  growths  would  end  in 
cutting  away  most  of  the  female  blossoms ; 
consequently,  it  will  lie  better  to  distribute  the 
work  of  renovation  over  two  years  rather  than 
do  it  all  at  once.  Surplus  branches  should  he 
cut  bodily  away,  so  that  those  left  have  plenty 
of  room,  this  being  quite  as  necessary  an  item 
with  the  Filbert  as  with  any  other  fruit-tree. 
The  form  which  suits  the  trees  lx-st  is  the  basin 
shape  usually  applied  to  Red  Currant-bushes  in 
the  open  garden.  If  the  female  blossoms  have 
not  yet  become  fully  developed,  either  defer  the 
pruning  for  another  week  or  two  or  leave  all 
those  primings  which  are  bearing  catkins  hang¬ 
ing  among  the  troes,  where  the  catkins  can  shed 
their  pollen  as  it  ripens.  Should  there  be  an 
insufficient  number  of  catkin-lx-aring  branches, 
a  few  from  the  common  Hazel  of  the  woods 
should  be  cut  and  shaken  daily  among  the 
Filliert  bushes  for  the  purposes  of  fertilisation. 

Bud-dropping  in  Peaches.— Autumn 
moisture  in  abununnee  will  check  -in  part  at 
least  bud  dropping.  There  is  no  greater  mis¬ 
take  possible  than  the  neglect  of  the  trees  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  nftor  the  leaves  have 
fallen  oven.  Watering  at  the  roots  is  not,  of 
course,  going  to  entirely  prevent  bud-dropping, 
but  if  this  detail  were  always  studiously  carried 
out  it  would  Imj  far  less  prevalent  than  it  is. 
Tho  state  that  some  fruit  borders  get  into  in 
autumn  and  early  winter  is  a  disgrace  to  those 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  Tho  house 
is  thrown  open,  of  course,  and  this  allows  of  fnr 
more  rapid  evaporation  than  was  possible  when 
the  trees  were  lieing  syringed  daily  and  tho 
house  closed  at  midday  or  soon  after.  Vet  tho 
borders  nre  quite  neglected,  though  everyone 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pulling  trees  about 
at  the  nxits  must  have  noticed  how  active  these 
are  just  when  the  leaves  are  falling.  Tho 
requisite  moisture  is  not  forthcoming  for  tho 
proper  nourishment  of  the  buds,  and  they  fail 
to  properly  develop,  dropping  off  in  scores  when 
the  trees  again  become  active. 

Spurs  on  Peach-trees.  -There  are  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  on  which  spurs  may  bo  left  with 
advantage,  esjxjcially  in  the  case  of  young,  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  which  it  is  desirable  to  steady.  Some¬ 
times  the  retention  of  a  few  spurB  for  a  season 
means  tho  saving  of  a  crop  of  fruit  and  a  whole¬ 
some  check  to  the  grossness  of  growth.  In  such 
cases  I  have  proved  their  value,  but  in  the  case  of 
trees  with  plenty  of  well-ripened  fruiting  wood 
they  aro  not,  of  course,  required,  and  for  tho 
sake  of  appearance  may  be  cut  out.  Some  of 
tho  earlier  Poaches  that  are  singularly  prone  to 
bud-dropping  aro  in  the  habit  of  producing 
these  fruit -spurs,  and  on  these  the  fruit  seldom 
fails  to  set.— H. 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now  that  the  days  are 
lengthening  so  fast  and  the  sun  gaining  power, 
more  water  will  be  required  both  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants  and  also  in  the  atmosphere.  Of 
course,  the  mere  fact  that  more  water  is  used 
in  the  house  will  increase  the  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  then  again,  more  ventilation 
can  be  given,  and  this  will  tend  to  soften  the 
aridity  of  a  tire-heated  struct  ure.  The  tires  will 
demand  more  care.  Most  men  who  have  charge 
of  gardens  with  other  men  under  them  find  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  do  the  right 
thing.  On  a  bright  day  hot  pipes  aro  injurious. 
It  seems  so  easy  anil  simple  when  the  sun  rises 
and  gives  promise  of  a  tine  day  to  bank  up  the 
fire  and  shut  it  up  close ;  but  some  fail  to  see 
it,  and  so  thrips  and  red-spider  appear  and  a 
good  deal  of  damage  is  done,  unless  a  tight 
hand  is  kept.  Considering  the  price  of  fuel 
at  the  present  time,  a  careful  fireman  will 
save  the  cost  of  his  labour  in  a  moderate-sized 
place.  The  importance  of  the  matter  has  led 
to  my  mentioning  it  here.  Fuel  wastefullv  con¬ 
sumed  not  only  is  reckless  expenditure,  hut  it 
actually  does  harm.  Many  plants  will  require 
repotting  now.  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes,  and  other  soft-wood  plants  which 
are  being  grown  on  for  spring  and  summer 
(lowering  can  be  shifted  on.  White  and  yellow 
Marguerites  should  1x3  shifted  into  5-inch  or 
0-inch  pots.  There  will  also  be  a  good  ileal  of 
potting  of  tho  Chrysanthemums,  as  no  check 
must  lie  given.  \  oung  plants  starved  now 
cannot  produce  fino  blooms  later.  To  grow  ex¬ 
hibition  flowers,  at  any  rate,  every  want  of  the 
plants  must  bo  anticipated.  Acacias  aro  so 
pretty  a  feature  now  in  a  few  places  that  one 
wonders  why  they  aro  not  more  grown.  There 
is  no  hard- wooded  plant  easier  to  manage. 
After  flowering  cut  them  into  shape  with  the 
knife  and  at  the  first  sign  of  new  growth  repot, 
being  content  with  a  small  shift  and  ramming 
the  soil  in  very  firmly.  Tho  early-flowering 
Show  Pelargoniums  should  be  neatly  staked  ax 
soon  as  the  buds  ap]X‘ar.  Many  are  showing 
bulls  now,  and  a  little  weak  stimulant  will  lx- 
dosirablo.  Use  as  few  sticks  in  training  the 
plants  as  possible,  and  do  not  crowd  them  on 
the  stages.  Many  plants  will  thrivo  on  ash -beds, 
but  tho  Show  anil  Fancy  Pelargoniums  do  better 
on  an  open  stage. 

Stove. — Tho  Ixist  time  for  repotting  any 
plants  which  more  or  less  rest  during  the 
winter  is  on  first  symptoms  of  growth  in  spring. 
Then  the  old  soil,  or  some  of  it,  may  bo  shaken 
away  without  giving  any  check,  and  the  now 
growth  just  starting  away  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  now  roots  that  will  at  once  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  soil  before  there  has 
Ixsen  time  to  sour  it  by  too  much  water.  Of 
course,  tho  careful  hand  dixis  not  overwater  his 
recently-potted  plants,  but  every  gardener  who 
has  moro  work  than  his  own  hands  can  do 
knows  tho  importance  of  not  running  risks.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  this  compost,  especially 
the  peat  and  loam,  should  lie  the  best,  obtain¬ 
able,  and,  after  all,  the  quantity  required  for  a 
fairly  good  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  is  not  a  very  heavy  item,  even  when  it 
has  to  lxj  purchased.  Drainage  is  another 
matter  that  must  not  Ixi  neglected  or  carried  out 
in  an  inefficient  manner.  Modinilla  magnifies 
is  a  grand  summer  exhibition  plant  when  well 
done,  but  it  requires  careful  drainage  and  a 
free,  open,  gixxl  peaty  soil,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
good  fibrous  turf,  with  bits  of  charcoal  and  a  free 
admixture  of  sand  to  keep  all  open  and  sweet. 
This  kind  of  compost  will  grow  most  stove 
plants  well.  Of  course,  certain  classes  of 
plants — Anthuriums,  for  instance — require 
greater  amount  of  drainago  and  tho  materials 
moro  fibrous  in  character—  sotnowhat  similar  to 
what  is  used  for  Orchids.  Then  the  woody 
plants,  such  ns  Rondeletia  spociosa,  do  l>est  in  n 
pretty  solid  compost  in  which  loam  forms  n 

Crt.  Tho  samo  rulo  applies  to  Allamandas  and 
mgainvilleas,  but  tho  loam  must  Ixs  good  and 
full  of  fibre.  Night  tomperaturo  now,  65  (legs. 

Orchard-house.— The  trees,  even  if  no 
fire  is  used,  will  bo  breaking  into  blossom.  Air 
enough  should  bo  given  to  koep  up  a  circulation 
and  dry  the  pollen.  Between  11  and  12  o’olock 
in  tho  forenoon  go  over  the  trees  and  givo  the 
stem  of  each  a  tap  to  assist  t  he  distribution  of 
tho  pollen.  The  troos  must  have  water  enough 
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i*i  keep  tho  roots  moist,  but  not  to  over-do  it. 
Whore  there  is  no  moans  of  warming  the  house 
the  trees  should  be  kept  back  as  long  as  possible 
bv  freely  ventilating,  nut  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  and  afterwards,  keep  all  cold  winds 
out.  Until  tho  weather  gets  quite  genial  it 
will  be  safer  to  give  all  the  air  near  the  top  of 
the  house.  In  warm  weather  Peaches  enjoy  low 
ventilation,  but  not  cold  currents.  Leave  n 
little  air  on  all  night  when  quite  warm. 

Late  vinery.  —The  buds  of  ull  late  varie¬ 
ties  will  now  be  starting,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  help  them  with  a  littlo  tire-heat,  (let  the 
work  done  early  so  that  there  may  he  time  for 
ripening  before  the  short  days  come,  especially 
if  the  drupes  have  to  bo  kept  after  Christmas. 
As  regards  keeping  drapes,  a  light,  lofty,  dry 
house,  an*l  the  whole  site  of  house  and  (xmlcr 
well  drained,  help  much  in  keeping  the  Grapes, 
and  in  building  a  house  for  late  Grapes  these 
nutters  should  bo  well  considered. 

Early  Peach-house.  Tie  the  young 
wood  in  as  it  grows  so  that  the  fruit  may  not  lie 
« hided.  All  tho  crop  when  tho  fruits  are 
thinned  off  should  lie  left  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  trellis,  for  colour  is  important  in  Poaches. 
As  regards  crop,  if  very  tine  fruits  are  wanted 
they  must  bo  well  thinned.  At  any  rate,  not 
tmue  than  two  should  he  left  to  the  square  foot, 
and  many  good  growers  who  carry  their  trees  on 
from  year  to  vear,  always  having  a  crop,  only 
leave  one.  I  have  seen  some  market  growers 
have  tremendous  crops  on  the  trees,  but  tho 
trait  is  only  third-rate,  and  the  trees  soon  givo 
out  and  arc  pulled  up. 

Window  gardening.  —  Cuttings  will 
'-trike  and  seeds  goi  ruinate  in  a  sunny  window. 
Bring  succulents,  Cactuses,  Aloes,  etc.,  to  the 
light  now  and  give  more  water.  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens  should  lie  in  tlowor. 
Coronilla  glauca  is  a  very  useful  cottager’s  plant, 
and  is  flowering  now.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  which  is  worth  having.  1  )o  not  forget  to 
use  a  soft  sponge  over  tho  leaves  and  get  rid  of 
insects  when  they  arc  fow  in  number. 

Outdoor  garden.— Look  round  all  hardy 
plants  planted  within  tho  lost  two  or  three 
montlis,  and  press  tho  soil  round  the  roots  to 
fix  them  firmly  in  the  ground.  This  is  specially 
necessary  with  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies  of  all 
kinds,  and  any  other  plant  that  has  been  lifted 
up  by  the  frost  .  The  sooner  this  is  done  after  the 
thaw  conics  anil  tho  surface  of  the  ground  is 
fairly  dry  the  better.  Another  matter  that  is 
somctinii's  deferred  is  the  staking  and  mulch¬ 
ing  of  all  recently -planted  trees.  It  is  very 
important  that  all  trees  which  offer  much  sur¬ 
face  to  the  wind  should  bo  staked  and  mulched 
as  planted.  In  fact,  we  usually  drive  in  the 
take  us  soon  as  the  roots  are  comfortably  lived 
in  the  bole,  as  then  no  roots  are  injured  by 
driving  in  the  stake.  Those  who  have  planting 
to  do  should  get  on  with  it  whilst  the  weather 
isopen.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  planting 
at  what  somo  would  consider  unsuitable  seasons 
from  tho  force  of  circumstances,  and  I  have 
tome  to  the  conclusion  thut  more  depends  upon 
tho  way  of  nlauting  and  the  attention  given 
afterwards  than  the  time  of  planting.  The 
best  hedge  plants  are  our  native  Hollies  and 
Yews.  \Yo  have  to  wait  for  the  effect  some¬ 
times,  but  a  Holly  or  Yow- tree-hedge  with  care 
will  last  a  very  long  time.  And  there  is  a 
farther  advantage  that  both  arc  useful  in  the 
suburban  garden.  The  Box  also,  another 
British  plant,  makes  a  good  hedge. 

Fruit  garden.  —  Raspberries  the  first 
season  should  be  cut  down  to  near  the  ground,  so 
as  to  induce  the  production  of  strong  canes  for 
the  next  year's  fruiting.  If  the  canes  are  extra 
t  rung  and  have  fibrous  roots,  a  cane  here  and 
(here  may  lie  left  a  little;  but  one  cannot  eat 
one's  cake  and  have  it  too,  and  every  newly  - 
planted  Raspberry  should  be  allowed  a  little 
time  to  get  established  lieforc  permitting  fruits 
i"  appear,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  be  small  and  inferior.  All  Raspberries 
diould  have  a  rich  surface  dressing  to  encourage 
'he  roots.  Those  newly  planted  should  be 
mulr-hcd  immediately  after  planting.  Others 
may  have  a  surface  dressing  of  good  liiainite  us 
“on  as  the  warm,  dry  weather  sets  /In/  A, 
r:'ileh  of  manure  will  ,?p*‘ciat'/b\p;K|  ^p 

'iush  fruits  of  all  kinds.  To  obtain  tiiiefruil 
trviu  nlu nt-  or  bushes  that  bear  a  heavy  crop 
umu-illy  help  must  lie  given.  Nuts  and  Filberts 


which  have  not  had  the  necessary  thinning 
should  bo  seen  to  now.  There  appears  to  be  an 
abundance  of  male  catkins,  and,  if  nil  goes  well, 
there  may  be  a  good  Nut  season.  Figs  might 
lie  safely  uncovered  now.  Those  who  have  a 
fairly  sunny  position  against  a  wall  might 

firepare  sites  for  Figs.  The  chief  object  should 
M3  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  cold  subsoil,  and 
to  this  end  a  stratum  of  rubble  should  lie  made 
beneath,  sloping  a  littlo  from  the  wall,  and 
made  firm  on  tho  surface.  On  this  foundation  a 
border  of  loam,  with  some  wood -ashes  and  bone- 
meal,  should  he  made. 

Vegetable  garden.  -A  gixxl  seed  time 

Sene  rally  comes  to  those  who  wait  and  watch, 
ut  in  dealing  with  heavy  land  in  a  wet  season 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  heap  of 
light  slut!  laid  up  for  covering  small  seeds. 
Very  often  where  seeds  germinate  badly  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  sower,  as  there  are,  or  should  he, 
the  means  of  helping  germination  in  a  had  sea 
sou.  March  is  tho  sowing  time  for  a  largo  part 
of  the  main  crops  of  such  things  as  Onions, 
Parsnips.  In  early  districts  those  crops  would 
proliahly  lie  sown  in  February,  and  I  believe  in 
early  sowing  where  it  can  Imi  done  with  safety, 
(''arrets  hud  bettor  wait  till  April.  Salsafy  and 
Sooraonora  are  apt  to  holt  if  sown  liefore  April. 
Those  who  grow  Cardoons  may  start  a  few  seeds 
in  pots  for  tho  first  row.  Later  crons  can  In* 
sown  in  the  trenches  thinly.  It  should  bo  safe 
now  to  plant  out  Peas  and  Beaus  laiscd  under 
glass.  Put  the  sticks  U>  them  at  oni  c,  having 
first  drawn  up  a  ridgo  of  soil.  If  not  already 
done,  Seakale  crowns  outside  should  lie  covered  a 
foot  deep  with  burnt  earth  or  ashes  to  blanch  the 
growth.  Rhubarb  crowns  may  lie  covered  with 
tubs,  nols,  or  boxes.  They  will  eome  quickly 
enough  now  without  any  fermenting  material. 
Plant  the  main  crop  of  Shallots  and  Garlic. 
Make  new  Itods  of  Hardy  Herbs.  Cuttings  of 
Sago,  Thyme,  etc.,  will  strike  now.  Other 
things  can  lie  increased  by  division.  Sow  main 
crop  of  Celery  in  gentle  heat.  E.  HoliIi.W, 


including  a  group  of  Hollies  and  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  with  patches  of  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
Berberia  stenophylla,  and  B.  Aquifolium 
towards  the  margins.  Planted  more  early 
Potato  Duke  of  York.  Sowed  a  small  bed  of 
Turnip-rooted  Beet  for  early  use.  Planted  out 
Lettuces. 

March  17th. — Sowed  second  early  Peas  with 
rows  of  Spinach  lietween.  Earthed  up  Potatoes 
in  frame.  Pricked  out  Brussels  Sprouts  from 
boxes.  Planted  out  early  Peas,  sown  in  pots 
under  glass,  and  sheltered  with  sticks  and 
branches  for  a  time.  Covered  Apricot  and 
earliest  Peach-trees  on  a  wall  with  nets.  Used 
weed-killer  on  terrace  and  other  walks.  This 
dressing  generally  suffices  for  the  year. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Liability  for  arrears  of  rent.  I  mni- 
pied  some  nursery  garden  land  and  got  into  ill- 
will  with  my  landlord's  son,  whoso  jwiultry  used 
to  trespass  in  my  garden  and  injure  my  crops. 
My  landlord  had  a  quarry  near,  and  his  work¬ 
men  used  to  cross  my  ground  and  walk  over  my 
lieils.  I  complained,  and  so  got  notice  to  quit, 
and  loft,  lieing  £5  in  or  roar  of  relit.  I  have 
since  {mid  £'2  on  account  and  am  pressed  to  pay 
tho  remainder.  Can  my  late  landlord  distrain 
on  my  goods  on  tho  premises  I  occupy  under  my 
new  landlord,  or  otherwise  enforce  payment? 
—  Ajax. 

*»*  A  distress  for  rent  can  only  lie  made  on 
the  promises  out  of  which  the  rent  issues,  and, 
further,  it  cannot  be  mode  after  the  tenancy  has 
ceased.  Therefore  your  late  landlord  cannot 
distrain  upon  your  goods,  hut  he  may  sue  you 
in  tho  county  court,  and,  having  obtained  judg¬ 
ment,  may  afterwards  take  your  goods  in  execu¬ 
tion  wherever  they  may  be. — K.  C.  T. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extract*  from  a  Oarden  Diary. 

March  13th.  Inside  fruit  iKirdors  under  glass 
have  been  cxuiniuod,  and  watered  where  neces¬ 
sary  with  chilled  water  with  a  little  stimulant. 
Top-dressed  ImrderH  of  curly  vinery  where  the 
Grapes  have  just  been  thinned  with  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure.  A  weekly  Uwik  round  is 
given  to  remove  sub-laterals  on  ull  Vines.  Tho 
nets  for  protecting  wall-trees  in  flower  have 
lieen  overhauled,  and  where  accessary  repaired 
and  placed  ready  for  use. 

March  131  h.  -  Planted  Soakuh)  thongs  or 
cuttings  in  rows  l.">  inches  apart,  and  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  on  well-prepared  land.  The 
thongs  have  been  laid  in  damp  sand  since  they 
were  taken  off’  the  crowns  intended  for  forcing, 
and  are  now  forming  small  crowns.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  all  hut  one  will  In;  rnhhcd  off. 
Started  Dahlia  and  Salvia  patens  roots  in  heat 
to  get  cuttings.  Pricked  out  more  early  Celery 
in  frame.  Vie  want  a  lot  for  flavouring,  and 
grown  thus,  though  it  may  not  be  well  blanched, 
it  will  lie  tender. 

March  lyli.  Planted  out  the  best  of  the 
roots  of  forced  Rhuhnrb.  The  roots  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  and  planted  3  feet  apart,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  the  crowns  will  lie  strong  for 
forcing  again.  Cut  the  heads  off  some  Apple 
and  Pear-trees  that  will  lie  regrafted  short)}'. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  ill  a  brisk  hot-bed.  Potted  off  a  lot  of 
spring-struck  Geraniums  for  liedding.  Moved 
Sweet  Peas  ill  pots  to  cold-frame  to  harden  off. 

March  loth. — Planted  out  another  bed  of 
autumn-sown  Onions  (Golden  Roeca).  Straw¬ 
berries  are  setting  freely  under  glass  now 
without  artificial  fertilisation,  but  a  little 
ventilation  given  just  over  the  plants  and  the 
motion  of  the  air  scatters  the  pollen.  Planted  a 
small  s|Nin-roofed  house  with  a  climbing  variety 
of  French  Beans.  Tho  plants  will  he  (ruined 
up  near  (he  glass.  Sowed  seeds  of  choice 
Primula!  sinensis  for  carlv  blooming.  The 
iri«i(j¥al^tiiig  "ill  he  made  later.  .  ,r 


I v3l'Siiv_vll,g J0 ,mulc ,uttT- 

.If&h  tOt A. —  Cleared  away  a  !•  >t  c if’  ! .Vl 
Laurels  and  Lilacs  from  an  outlying  purl  of 
ground  and  filled  in  with  better  things, 


What  is  a  “bill  ?”— I  took  some  garden 
ground  and  erected  a  large  shed  upon  it,  and 
the  cost  of  the  shed  ahsorlied  all  my  ready  cash. 
The  man  who  erected  tho  shed  for  me  pressed 
me  to  let  him  put  a  now  roof  on  a  greenhouse, 
promising  to  allow  me  to  pay  when  and  ns  I 
chose,  and  I  let  him  do  it.  Owing  to  the  bad 
weather  I  have  lieen  unable  to  earn  anything, 
and,  as  he  thinks  I  may  be  some  time  before  I 

E-  him,  ho  wants  mo  to  give  a  bill  for  bis 
ikers,  but  l  know  little  about  bills.  Can  ho 
distrain  on  my  goodB  if  I  will  not  give  him  the 
hill,  or  ean  ho  make  mo  a  bankrupt,  or  must  he 
uccept  a  small  sum  per  week  ?  -Ajax. 

*»*  To  put  tho  matter  briefly,  if  you  give  the 
man  a  hill  for  his  bankers  (really  accepting  a 
hill  drawn  upon  you  and  directing  you  to  pay 
him  or  his  hunkers)  you  will  undertake  to  pay 
tho  amount  of  the  hill  upon  a  given  date;  and 
if  you  fail  to  then  pay  it,  proceedings  will  lie  a' 
once  taken  to  recover  the  amount,  and  you  will 
he  unable  to  make  any  defence,  and  an  execu¬ 
tion  will  pretty  certainly  Im>  levied  on  your 
goods.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  hills  ;  tin¬ 
man  cannot  distrain  (only  a  lundlord  can  do 
that  for  rent  in  arrear),  and  ho  will  not  make 
you  a  bankrupt  as  that  will  he  too  expensive  for 
him.  He  wil)  have  to  sue  in  the  county  court, 
and  you  must  go  to  the  court  and  admit  the 
debt,  but  explain  how  it  was  iucurred,  and  offer 
to  pay  a  small  sum,  say  2s.  tkl.  a  week,  and  the 
court  will  pretty  certainly  make  au  order  for 
payment  by  instalments  o)  something  like  that 
sum.  Your  creditor  cannot  doanytliing  further 
so  lonj^as  you  pay  the  instalments' punctually.— 

Notice  to  quit  market-garden  (Mid- 
ditto) i). — Although  1  do  not  profess  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  Scotch  law,  1  may  tell  you  that  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners' Compensation  (Scotland)  Act  does 
not  apply,  as  your  tenancy  commenced  after 
January  1st,  1S98,  and  it  has  not  been  agreed 
in  writing  that  the  place  is  let  as,  or  is  to  In; 
treated  as,  a  market-garden.  At  first  you  look 
tho  place  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  you  could  have  been  compelled  to  quit,  as 
your  tenancy  expired,  without  any  notice. 
Afterwards,  you  seem  to  have  retaken  th*» 
place  oil  a  tenancy  from  year  to  vear,  and  a, 
tlieSAIjJUWiRuraHi'tildiiigH  (Scotland)  Act  applies 

;RSf}y<0fc4U"‘  . . 

luitico  tu  quit,  suioYuu  must  .similarly  give  six 
ftAAM-m<W&l\flPM'fii|hlino  the  tenancy.— 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED . 


March  10,  1900 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Quest! OHS.  —Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondent*  foliate  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  lie.  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cocent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Conditions, 
soils,  and  means  rary  so  much  that  several  answers 
to  the  same  question  may  often  be  very  useful,  and 
those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention  the  localities  in 
which  their  experience  is  gained.  Coi respondents 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
ahrays  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

*.*  Any  communications  respecting  plaids  or  fruits 
sent  to  '  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening 
ImiUbtrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  A'o 
mere  than  four  specimens  of  any  fruit  or  /toicer  fur 
naming  should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Mice  in  a  lawn.— "'ill  any  reader  kindly  inform 
me  of  anv  possible  way  of  getting  rid  of  field  mice, 
which,  during  last  summer  began  working  holes  in  my 
lawn,  and  now  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  nearly  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  lawn  by  continu¬ 
ously  working  fresh  holes  in  it  and  killing  the  Grass  round 
the  holes,  so  that,  only  Moss  grows  there '!  I  tried  pouring 
tor  down  the  holes,  but  this  has  had  no  effect.— E.  S.  C. 

Half-hardy  perennials  (A  nan).— Regarded  col¬ 
lectively,  these  require  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  protec¬ 
tion  in'  winter,  the  latter  preferable  by  reason  of  the 
greater  air-space  available  for  the  plants. 

Pruning  Clematis  Jackmanl  (G.  G.). — Your 
Clematis  Jackmani  may  he  cut  down  at  once  to  within 
H  inches  or  12  inches  of  the  soil,  the  former  preferable  if 
the  bod*  or  “  eyes”  helow  are  good  and  sound,  "e  pre¬ 
sume  if  is  a  young  plan!  ,  not  previously  cut  down. 

Lifting  tmltJS  (if.  Vaughan). -You  ought  to  allow 
the  bulbs  to  ripen  properly  before  you  lift  them,  as  on 
this  depends  their  flowering  next  year,  heave  them  alone 

until  the  foliage  dies  down,  then  lift  them  and  dry  them, 

storing  them  away  in  a  cool  place  till  you  wish  to  plant 
again.  It  is  of  no  use  to  plant,  out  Roman  Hyacinths  to 
lift  for  forcing,  as  our  summers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suffi¬ 
ciently  Hot  to  rii*en  the  bulbs. 

Perennials  (A  non ).—  Very  few  perennials  flower  the 
same  year  as  sown.  Perennial  Caillardiaa  or  Scabious  will 
occasionally  bloom  the  same  year  as  sown,  but  it  is  only  a 
few  blooms,  and  not  a  general  flowering.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  always  to  sow  the  seeds  as  early  as  possible,  and 
by  planting  out  in  the  early  summer  ensure  a  long  season 
for  the  development  of  the  young  plants.  Where  only  a 
limited  number  is  required  it  is  better  to  purchase  plants 
than  wait  for  seedlings,  and  in  some  instances  this  latter 
course  is  the  only  one  to  be  followed. 

Covering  beds  of  Narcissi  (Ignota).-H  your 
bulbs  are  planted  fairly  deep— i.e.,  5  inches,  vou  may  with 
impunitv  plant  such  things  as  Tuberous  Begonias,  llclio- 
liVAfas,  Sweet  Sultans,  Dwarf  Nasturtiums.  Asters,  and 
SiU'h-IIKc  from  boxes  ;  or  while  the  Narcissi  were  still 
growing,  Gladiolus  in  variety  could  Ire  planted  between 
t  h“  rows  of  the  former.  If,  however,  the  Daffodils  are 
shallow  planted,  it  would  lie  best  lo  plant  anything  fresh 
h.-tween  the  rows  for  the  present,  and  in  early  autumn  lift 
and  replant  the  Daffodils  more  deeply. 

Cann&s  (It.  H.).— If  the  Gannas  are  strong,  plant  at 
2  feet  apart  each  way;  6  inches  less  room  if  only  of 
medium  size.  A  good  dark  Heliotrope  is  among  the 
most  useful  for  planting  under  these  things,  and  when 
the  plants  are  fairly  started  peg  the  growth  down  once 
lo  assist  covering  the  surface.  Mignonette,  Dwarf  Man- 
golila,  or  Nasturtiums  come  quickly  from  seeds,  or  if  you 
have  knowledge  of  the  colours  both  of  foliage  and  flowers 
of  tho  Gannas,  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  than  a 
groundwork  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  mixture,  avoiding 
those  colours  that  would  clash  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Clematis. 

Improving  tennis-lawn  (Uuneskc).— To  have 
a  tennis-lawn  in  good  condition  for  use  in  the  summer,  the 
roller  should  be  freely  used  during  the  winter.  If  yours 
have  not  been  so  treated,  certainly  use  the  roller  freely 
now.  It  will  do  great  good  to  run  the  roller  over  it  during 
open  weather  twice  or  three,  times  a  week.  If  the  Grass- 
growth  is  weak,  then  it  will  he  wise,  if  the  material  is  at 
hand,  to  dress  the  lawn  with  fine  gritty  soil ;  hut  sand 
alone,  or  ashes  (if  coal-ashes)  alone,  will  be  worthless.  If 
you  can  get  guano,  give  a  dressing  of  that  at  the  rate  of 

4  lb.  to  the  rod  all  over,  that  it  may  be  walked  in.  and  a 
further  dressing  of  guano  at  the  same  rate  in  May.  Failing 
that  give  a  heavv  dressing  of  soot,  as  that  is  excellent 
Grass  manure,  t'se  the  roller  freely,  as  advised,  and  a 
lawn-mower  once  a  week,  also  when  the  Grass  begins  to 
grow. 

Clematis  montana  not  flowering  (lynota). 
Have  you  tried  leaving  the  plant  alone?  There  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  pruning  this  valuable  old  climber,  than 
which  nothing  flowers  more  profusely.  No  more  beautiful 
plant  can  adorn  a  house-wall  in  May  or  early  June  than 
this.  The  flowers  issue  from  the  axillary  buds  on  the 
growths  of  the  previous  year,  and  to  prune  is  to  take  aw-ay 
all  the  flowering  wood.  We  have  known  it  flower  grandly 
on  walls  having  east,  west-,  and  south  aspects,  and  on  sous 
earring  from  gravel  and  stone  to  heavy  lias  clay.  The 
chief  essential  is  to  let  it  alone,  and  assuming  a  good 
growth  is  made  during  the  present  ycarvflBflfcr*  should  be 
abundant  a  year  later.  If  a  gjwljjrofth  was-omd.'  tot 
vear  and  is  now  retatnwjl  U  4jo.il  flowing  h 

in  a  few  weeks,  provided  the  buds  (lateraDFare  not  omra 
If  you  hav e  doubts  on  this  point,  please  send  a  branchTOr 
our  inspection— the  growth  of  last  year. 


Plants  for  small  greenhouse  (lynota).— The 
following  mav  lie  of  service  as  flowering  plants  in  pots : 
Liliums  in  variety,  Tuberous  Begonias  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  Campanula  pyramidalis  and  alba,  C.  isophylla  alba, 
a  beautiful  trailing  plant  that  succeeds  in  shade.  Daphne 
indira  rubra.  Tuberoses,  Plumbago  capensis  and  V.  e.  alba. 
Azaleas  would  also  he  most  useful,  particularly  those  ol 
the  mollis  section,  which  would  stand  out-of-doors  when 
flowering  is  past.  A  capital  plant  for  such  a  place  is 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata ;  this  may  he  trained  to  the  side 
wall  and  planted  out.  Many  bulbous  plants  could  also  be 
employed,  thus  giving  variety  and  lightness. 

Ferns  in  porous  jars  (X.  V.  X.).—l.  Vou  may  re¬ 
move  anv  old  fronds  that  are  discoloured  by  age,  but  not 
Otherwise.  So  long  as  the  old  fronds  remain  good  they 
are  helpful  to  the  young  uprising  ones.  In  removing  the 
old  fronds  cut  them  away  with  scissors  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  root -stock.  The  same  holds  good  if  any  are  cut  for 
decoration.  2,  Keep  the  Jars  well  filled  with  water.  The 
amount  of  water  and  the  frequency  of  its  application  wall 
depend  on  the  amount  of  grow  th  and  also  the  temperature 
of  the  structure.  3.  This  Kern  is  most  accommodating  as 
to  temperature.  Carefully  watered,  it  will  with  impunity 
endure  so  low-  as  10  degs..  while  many  large  growers 
maintain  rrom  TO  ik-gs.  lo  so -legs,  even  during  winter,  ll 
vou  are  desirous  of  quickly  covering  the  pots  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degs.  to  lt5  degs.  should  lie  maintained. 

Pruning  Roses  moved  last  season  (F.P.  W-)  — 
White  Baroness  is  one  of  those  moderate  growing  Roses 
whose  growths  if  pruned  to  any  good  eye,  either  high  or 
low,  are  sure  to  flower  this  year.  "  ith  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
different  treatment  is  necessary.  You  sav  this  vanety 

made  a  lot  of  wood  last  reason.  Considering  the  tropical 
weather  we  experienced  it  should  be  well -ripened  .and  as 
much  as  1  fool,  or  say  six  or  seven  eyes,  may  he  left  upon 
ea.-h  grow  th.  Another  good  plan  is  either  to  peg  down 
the  growths  horizontally  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  so 
that  all  the  eves  are  induced  to  break  and  bloom,  or  train 
them  perpendicularly  to  a  stake  placed  near  the  plant  and 
thus  form  what  is  termed  a  pillar  Rose.  \  oil  would,  in 
either  ease,  retain  the  grow  ths  almost  their  entire  length, 
merclv  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  where  the  young 
growths  are  appearing.  Cheshuut  Hybrid  may  be  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Creepers  (S.  G.).  —  There  is  nothing  of  quicker 
growth  than  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  w  hich  does 
well  in  most  places,  while  the  smaller-leaved  kind,  A. 
Veitchi,  would  also  flourish.  These  are  lust  for  the  house 
wall.  On  the  fence  vou  could  grow  Amite  \  ibert  and 
Cheshuut  Hybrid  Roses.  Clematis  Jackmani,  C.  montana, 
or  Pvrus  iaponica.  A  very  desirable  result  is  frequently 
secured  by  planting  Roses  and  Clematises  ill  mixture  m 
such  places,  allowing  the  branches  and  blossoms  to  mingle 
together.  Ivies  generally  may  be  too  slow,  hut  the  one 
know  n  as  Hedera  dentate  grows  quickly  and  strongly. 


FRUIT. 

Covering  Vine-borders  (O.  A  J.— Covering -  Vine 
lionlers  with  a  thick  mulch  of  manure,  especially  in 
the  winter,  makes  the  soil  sodden  and  sour,  causing 
shanking  and  other  evils.  It  is  only  when  early  forcing 
takes  place  that  a  light  dressing  of  strawy  litter  and  leaves 
mixed  is  desirable  for  outside  borders. 

Pruning  BuUaces  (A  mateur ). — Bullaces  and  Dam¬ 
sons  as  a  rule,  make  thicker  growth  than  do  ordinary 
l’lums.  and  their  chief  need  is  found  in  thinning,  rather 
than  in  cutting  lack  in  any  way.  except  when  now  and 
again  extra  strong  growth  may  be  pushed  by  a  branch, 
w-hen  a  little  shortening  helps  to  keep  the  tree  fairly 
unifomi.  The  thinning  should  all  the  same  be  moderate, 
and  if  given  about  once  in  two  years  usually  suffices.  I  se 
a  small  saw  to  cut  out  thickly-set  inner  branches,  so  that 
what  branches  are  left  get  light  and  air.  and  yet  are  not 
too  severely  thinned.  Damsons  and  Bullaces  are  very 
easilv  propagated  hv  means  of  suckers  when  they  are  on 
their  own  roots.  But  when  budded  or  grafted  it  <8  need¬ 
ful  to  increase  them  in  the  same  way,  budding  small  stocks 
in  August  and  grafting  large  ones  in  April. 

Vinos,  etc.,  in  conservatory  (J-  K-  Abbott). 
—Tour  plan  of  conservatory  does  not  show  whether  the 
roof  is  span-roofed  or  whether  it  he  a  lean-to.  If  it  be 
a  lean-to— that  is.  a  clear  slope  from  hack  to  front— you 
may  plant  a  i-ouple  of  Vines  on  an  outside  liorder.  as  yon 
suggest,  hut  in  anv  case  it  seems  as  if  you  will  have  to 
cam-  up  ro>ls  or  stems  inside  several  feet  before  you  can 
run  "them  along  wires  just  under  the  roof.  But  these 
Vines,  allowing  for  their  side-shoots  or  laterals,  when  fully 
grow  n  and  pinched  will  need  a  space  of  18  inches  on  cither 
side  of  them.  Thus  two  Vines  would  shade  fully  0  feet  of 
the  roof.  That  would,  of  course,  be  a  good  deal  in  the 
summer,  and  would  make  it  too  dark  lor  plants  below. 
We  think  one  Vine  onlv,  planted  towarde  the  front,  and 

then  run  along  the  house  inside  and  just  under  the  roof 
on  wires  fixed  about  15  inches  apart,  would  lie  enough. 
Then  you  want  a  Peach-tree  on  vour  hack  wall ;  hut 
Peaches  need  all  possible  light,  and  they  would  do  badly 
under  Vines,  and  the  lack  of  sunlight  would  cause  the 
wood  to  fail  to  ripen.  Vou  had  better  plant  some  fairly 
good  climbing  Roses,  such  as  1. 'Ideal  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  and  keep  them  to  the  wall-surface  only.  These 
will  better  liear  some  shade  than  will  Peaches.  If  you 
plant  one  Vine,  let  it  he  Black  Hamburgh,  and  if  tw  o,  let 
the  other  he  Black  Alicante,  for  succession  ;  and  if  you 
plant  a  Peach  you  will  find  Early  Gross  Mignonne  good. 
We  do  not  think  your  house  is  likely  to  be  overheated  in 
winter  by  any  means. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mint  ( Henry  Clarke).— Peppermint  is  Mentha  piperita, 
and  Spearmint  is  Mentha  vindis,  which  is  that  used  for 
making  Mint-sauce. 

Mushroom-growing  (lynota).— Whether  Mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  made  a  payable  crop  when  both  spaw  n  ami 
manure  have  to  lie  purchased  depends  oil  the  skill  shown 
in  the  work,  the  facilities  for  making  beds,  especially 
under  cover,  the  cost  of  the  manure,  and  the  chances  of 
getting  a  market.  But  where  these  things  can  be  favourably 
found,  then  Mushroom-culture  pays  well,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  growers. 

,-Good  King  Henry  (Mr>.  F.  Gardiner).— (IhUU 
pensively  grown  by  the  Lincolnshire  firineis.^  It  fuacM 
ifpa  warm  corner  and  well  manured  [i 


the  little  finger,  and  when  wanted  for  use  should  lie  cut 
under  the  ground,  as  in  thecaseof  Asparagus.  The  leans 
are  also  eaten  like  Spinach.  You  cannot  have  the  ground 
too  rich.  The  plant  is  a  perennial.  In  planting  put  the 
rows  IS  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  1  foot  apart  in  the 
row. 

Chemical-manure  (  A  rtificial).—\\'e  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  any  special  combination  of  manures  such  as 
are  so  freelv  advertised.  These  have  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits  when  tested.  But  no  manure  is  good  unless  it  con¬ 
tains  in  good  proportions  superphosphate  of  lime,  potash, 
and  nitrogen,  and  if  you  wish  to  secure  these  separately 
you  can  purchase  them  from  merchants  in  the  form  oi 
bone-flour,  dissolved  hone,  or  Basic-slag,  potash  in  the 
form  of  Kainit,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  may  be  intermixed  and 
be  applied  to  soil  at  once  by  forking  or  hoeing  it  in,  or.  if 
preferred,  the  two  first-named  used  in  that  way  now,  and 
the  last  as  a  top-dressing  amongst  crops  alter  growih 
has  begun,  as  it  becomes  speedily  soluble. 

Sowing  seeds  (Ainaf-mr).— To  ha>e  certain  \ 
tables  fit  to  gather  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  July,  such 
as  are  mentioned,  you  had  better  sow  a  score  of  seeds  ol 
N'e  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Beans  singly  in  small  pots  under 
altuiB  about  the  middle  of  April  and  get  them  on to  hare 
them  strong,  supported  by  small  sticks,  ready  to  plant 
out  in  good  soil  m  a  warm  place  at  the  end  of  Hay, 
or,  if  possible,  even  earlier.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  may  he 
sown  outdoors  thinly  on  a  warm  liorder  early  in  May. 
I-ongpod  Beans  should  lie  sow n  at  once  on  tleep.  hoklnr.' 
soil.  Sow  Marrow  l’eas,  any  good  lariety.  at  oner. 
Hat  e  those  3  feet  high  and  sow  now  and  again  at  Ihi- 
end  of  the  month  to  make  sure.  Sow  Globe  Beet  ahmit 
the  middle  of  April,  Cos  and  Cabbage  I-cituec*  m  snml 
quantities  fortnightly  to  ensure  some  plants  hearting  in  ai 
the  right  time.  Sow  Snowball  Turnips  at  the  end  of  May 
or  a  week  earlier  ;  C'abhagesand  Cauliflowers al  once.  l».h 
in  lioxes  under  glass,  and  sow  Marrows  at  once  in  a  fraiu-- 
or  greenhouse  to  have  strong  plants  to  put  out  can}. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Anon. — Spring :  March,  April.  May.  Summer:  June. 
Julv,  August.  Autumn  :  September,  October,  Norem  - 
Winter:  Decemlier,  January,  February.  —Briton,  m 
it  up  With  its  own  bulk  of  sod  and  dig  it  into  the  grou" • 

It  makes  a  splendid  manure.  Or  > on  ran  use  dasato^ 
dressing  for  the  various  crops.  —Hetehrr.  The  U« 
plan  will  lie  to  mix  lime  with  the  manure.  Th 
destrov  the  insects,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
enrich  the  soil. - Anon.-  Dutch  C -lover  is  Uo >  «< »  PJ 

minate,  and  March-sown  seeds  w  ill  not  flow erthscu 

hut  in  the  year  following  the  sowing.  It  "ol  *  .  ,„r 

to  sow  it  in  a  "  large  Grass  field  winch 
the  purpose  indicated,  as  it.  would  lie  mown  dov  n  j  ->  ^ 
flowering  began.  Give  it  a  separate  plot-  •  ■  ' 

—There  is  an  embarrassment  of  nches  for  you,  aid 
ought  to  exercise  your  own  individual  choice.  R 
I-ilao, liko  Marie  Legmy .  Spinea  arm’follB.  C  1  dOllia ‘PI  . 
Ceanothus  Gloire  <fe  Versailles,  l’rumis  tnloha  u 

and  the  pure  white  variety  of  Altha-a  ,n'^-'.'  “r,fr(,  onc 
aibus,  arc  as  good  a  six  as  you  can  get.  "  e  iann  i  u. 
mend  tradesmen.  Any  hardy  plant  nursery  ““"“V  — 
able  to  supply  1'ieonies;  the  Pn“* 

Ultra  Amateur. -You  can  remove  the  asms  ai  ^ 
directly  it  begins  to  grow  nail  it  up  thimy 
U-t  it  grow  rather  loosely,  only  fastening  J  P  l'>  lc  .  , 
shoots*  It  is  all  the  more  effective  when  not 

stiffly.  You  might  apply  a  mulch  of  rotten-man _ ^  f; 

the  summer, -watering  it  well  in  dry  Uj„gs  to 

Stanton. — Yes,  cut  them  down,  putting  in  thee 
increase  your  stock.  Pot  them  up  at  one  .  K(fp 
very  carefully  until  the  plants  have  started  '  | 

them  close  in  a  heated  frame  in  house  11  -' ,.OVering  it 
not.  a  frame  in  a  sunny  position  will  answer,  ^ 
up  at  night  for  a  fortnight  to  encourage  ’h'™,i(,oreil,v 
into  growth. — A  n  Old  SuAreriAcr.— There  -  „0  1,00k 

between  the  two. - A.  B.  C.— "  e  know  j-  y  — 

devoted  solely  to  the  subject  you  refer  to.-  '^rooted 
Vou  can  pot  it  at  once,  and  seeing  that  it  is  ay 
vou  can  shift  into  a  much  larger  pot. — •  ■  ;  ^perlv 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  grow  and  _  n|«n  i-rai*' .  V|0  >ui„ 
in  this  country  unless  you  have  glass.  p,  voui' 

stitute  for  this,  and  we  fear  the  only  course  opt  .  /( 
to  rebuild  the  house  if  you  wish  to  six-cecO.  •  vou  „;u 
There  is  so  little  value  in  this  manure  that  we  '»■*-  „ 
have  to  give  it  to  some  one  for  the  carting  awa  . 

-We  cannot  undcrsUnd  your  first  query.-  nrota|,|v  !« 
—The  best  creeper  in  such  a  position  wouro  p 
the  little  lvywort  (Linnria  Cyinhalaria).  -  grire- 
vvould  have  done  much  better  to  have  planted  ■  s  olcr 
ful  creeper,  of  which  there  is  a  choice,  and  t  ^  — 
the  door  instead  of  nutting  soil  in  such  »  V ^hc«  of  the 
K.  J.—l,  Get  a  handy  labourer  to  cut  on  the 'non  tWmoI 
tree,  and  then  plant  Clematis  montana  at  roc  n1tn  - 
the  trunk.  2.  See  the  article  in  •*. Eimln*  th« 

dealing  with  mixed  bonlers. - T.  b.— 1  none 

“English  Flower  Garden"  article  on  ..ro"'n-' 

near  the  sea  you  would  have  the  adyantag  *' ]  nor¬ 
things  that  would  not  do  inland,  such  a»  to 

berry  and  Solanurn  crispum. - U.  C.  Jones. 

deal  with  the  subject  in  an  early  issue. 


When'  w-ell  grown  the  young  shoots  shoul^ 


Names  of  plants.— H.  W.  A .— Ln1.^®  y  j^ribund* 

tropical  climber. - Mrs.  B.  W  AixAair.-L'bonia  non^^i^ 

Its  usual  season  of  bloom. - Mrs.  Sharp.  >  .  n„mc- 

macrostephana. - Trilene  -  CameHia  J'D 

Blush.  Any  nursery  man  will  supply  vou  wiro  •  1 
Henry  Clarice.- Marin  Drunimondi.  "Uf“  1 0i  thf 
flowers  for  name  it  is  always  advisable  to  send  »  - 

leaves,  esjxieially  in  the  case  of  the  Acacias.  _ y  g 

Aspidinm  (Cyrtomium)  faleatum  var.  Fortune!-  ,.Iepatira) 

Cluonodoxa  Luciliie. - Anemone.— Anemone  1 

angulosa.  Grinis®" 

Names  of  fruits.  —  A-  Bonn-  —  ^PP1 V^nlng  i 

Queening - A.  A.— Apples:  1,  Rhode  'P^"  ,^d.  Fe»> 

2.  Waltham  Abbev  Seedling;  3,  Not  ret-Ogm-  0pin^r , 

Winter  Nelis. - Fran  Thomas.— I,  Blenheim 

2,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  3,  Probably  Old  Nonpare^  _ 

|a  I  Catalogues  received.-Llttle  and  ^  H,  .n 

Carlisle.— Farm  Seed  List. - Jas.  Garter  a  r;re-- 

-JlHirii.+Mfttl'tC;  iW*!!1'.  c>f  -  « plants 
ith,  Wisbech.-  Sel'y 
■Farm  Seed  Cale*W'- 
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VEGETABLES. 


COOl)  TOMATOKS. 

The  question  has  been  asked  wliy  market 
gmweru  <lo  not  grow  Hal  ha  way '9  Excelsior  so 
largely  as  formerly.  I  think  it  is  now  twenty- 
two  years  sinco  I  Unit  grew  tins  kind  named, 
l>ut  (or  the  past  ton  years  I  have  not  grown  it 
at  all.  I  believe  many  growers  grew  this  kind 
largely  until  t  he  advent  of  C'hemin  Rouge,  tho 
superiority  of  which  wan  ivhuiulantly  apparent, 
not  no  much  in  its  more  rounded  or  high-class 
trails  as  in  their  characteristic  uniformity. 
The  great  superiority  of  C'hemin,  however,  in 
nty  experience  came  later,  when  I  found  it 
setting  hunch  after  hunch  at  a  little  more 
than  8  inches  apart  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
plant.  These  plants  maintained  a  fltieeemion 
to  the  end  ol  tho  year  of  good  marketable 
fruits,  whereas  Hathaway's  hail  quite  done 
some  weeks  before.  The  seed  ill  each  in¬ 
stance  was  quite  fresh.  In  the  end  Hatha¬ 
way’s,  with  several  others,  was  discarded, 
for  no  variety  I  know  can  surpass  Chornin  for 
its  great  ami  continuous  cropping  qualities. 
Hathaway's  has  certainly  many  good  points, 
f  hough  1  believe  Ladybird  woulil  surpass  it  in 
weight  if  given  a  trial  over  a  long  season. 
Many  kinds,  especially  those  possessing  the  so- 
called  Perfection  characteristics,  are  too  short 
in  their  season,  and  arc  more  suitable  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  than  for  general  use  or  even  for  market. 
Today,  as  for  some  time  past,  1  believe  C'hemin, 
cither  by  its  own  name  or  by  one  of  the  many 
since  bestowed  upon  it,  is  the  m  i*t  largelv 
grown  of  any  variety  for  market.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  is  open  to  improvement.  Doubt¬ 
less  some  improvement  may  be  effected  by  cross¬ 
ing  Ladybird  and  C'hemin  Rouge.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  reports  of  crosses  between 
this  kind  and  that,  anti  so  little  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  one  ran  lint  regard  many  as 
imaginary.  Another  point  with  these  supposed 
liyhritLs  is  that  they  are  never  subjected 
to  any  definite  trial  ;  the  cross  is  made 
or  supposed  to  he  effected,  the  seed 

-jv*k1  ami  the  variety  distributor!  with 

great  pomp  anil  without  more  ado,  when  ns  a 
tact  .In  per  cent,  may  be  rubbish.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  cross  shall  he 
Hied  and  its  worth  proved,  and  the  bettor 
•'--looted  nntl  the  rest  discarded.  In  this  we  may 
get  improved  strains.  Of  course,  it  is  done  in 
this  way  by  reliable  men.  It  is.  however,  not 
always  so,  and  the  weeds  so  distributed  have 
h;en  in  evidence  more  than  once.  One  or 
two  types  deserve  attention  besides  those 
named.  Of  these  I  would  mention  Duke  of  York, 
which  resembles  certain  strains  of  Trophy, 
and  therefore  may  be  cited  as  a  good  cropper. 
A  very  good  cross  should  result  from  Ladybird 
and  the  beat  types  of  Conqueror,  the  object 
Item  being  to  secure  a  greatly  improved  winter 
kind.  For  this  purpose  no  two  kinds  aro  better 
suited;  indeed,  Conqueror  as  I  know  it  is  I 
already  excellent  for  t he  purpp w ,  j  be  i  iL 
free,  and,  above  all,  a  rAbable  wneV  'in 


SPROUTING  SEED  POTATOES  IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

With  reference  to  a  short  paragraph  in  your 
last,  issue  on  this  subject  by  “ ,T.  (I.,  (J import," 
it  may  l>e  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  how  Lincolnshire  growers  prepare  thoir 
Potatoes  for  planting.  It  may  not  bo  known  by 
many  that  in  this  county  a  far  larger  acroago  of 
Potatoes  is  planted  than  in  any  other  county. 
Last  year  it  was  over  50,000  acres,  and  “  ,1.  <i." 
writes  os  though  it  is  only  necessary  to  sprout 
Potatoes  when  tho  land  is  wot  and  the  season 
backward.  The  custom  which  obtains  hero  is 
to  sprout  all  early  Potatoes  in  any  season,  and 
many  growers  are  beginning  to  sprout  the  late 
varieties  as  well,  being  convinced  tiiat  this 
method  pays  anil  that  heavier  yields  are  the 
result. 

In  January  tho  Potatoes  which  have  been 
saved  for  seetl  are  taken  out  of  tho  pits,  riddled 
anti  cleaned,  ami  all  long  sprouts  broken  off. 
They  are  then  put  into  trays  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  sprouting  thorn.  These  are  about 
3  feet  by  2  feet  and  3  inches  (loop,  with  handles 
at  each  end  anil  an  air  space  at  each  side,  and 
so  made  that  they  can  he  piled  one  on  another 
to  any  height,  and  tints  a  great  saving  of  space 
is  secured.  When  filled  they  are  stood  in 
a  shed,  or,  better  still,  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  covered  down  with  cloths.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  to  a  month,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  place,  the  sprouts  will  lie  grown 
sufficiently  long.  Tho  cloths  aro  then  removed, 
and  air  is  givon  on  warm  days  to  harden  the 
sprouts  ana  make  thorn  tough,  so  that  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  become  starved  on  being  put 
into  the  ground  or  broken  on  being  handled.  A 
few  days  before  planting  they  are  stood  under 
an  open  shed  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  air. 
When  the  day  for  planting  arrives  the  trays 
aro  taken  to  tho  field  in  carts,  and  the  tubers 
put  into  tho  trenches  by  boys  anil  women,  each 
one  being  carefully  placed  in  position. 

The  business  of  sprouting  is  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  that  every  little  grower,  even  down  to 
one  aero,  has  his  stock  of  trays,  while  that  of 
somo  of  tho  large  growers  amounts  to  many 
thousands.  The  larger  growers  also  put  up 
greonhousos  specially' for  this  purpose,  and  some 

have  wooden  nhorln  erected  and  heated  with  hot- 

water  pipes.  Those  are  locally  known  as 
“  chitting-houses."  Tho  usefulness  of  the  tray 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  chitting  Potatoes,  for 
when  they  are  done  with  for  that  purpose  they 
are  used  for  drying  Onions,  storing  bulbs  and 
fruit,  drying  seed,  as  boxes  for  pricking  out 
young  Celery  plants,  nntl  many  other  purposes. 

H o»t on,  Lincoln.  F.  W. 


GROWING  ASPARAGUS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. ” 

Sir, — My  garden  slopes  to  the  south,  rather 
too  near  a  river  to  bo  clear  of  white  frost.  It 
is  yellow  limestone  clay,  with  about  9  inches  of 
good  soil  on  top.  I  market!  out  four  beds,  each 
fiO  foot  long  by  4  feet  wide,  anil  alley-ways 
2  feet  vStle  between  ;  I  dug  t  he  beds  well  with  a 
(oikPMi/Bng  >n  some  manure  and  hone-meal. 
1  tfwlyfiVw  out  the  earth  from  tho  ail ajj'j I  on¬ 
to  tmAeds  until  1  came  to  the  clay,  finishing^ 


tho  lieds  off  dome-shaped.  I  then  sowetl  two 
rows  of  seed.  When  the  scodlings  came  up  I 
hunched  them  out.  with  a  hoe,  ami  afterwards 
singled  them  out  to  alsiui  (i  inches  apart.  Tho 
following  year  the  growths  came  up  alsiut  tho 
thickness  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  I  out  them  anti 
boiled  them  by  tho  hundred,  finishing  early  that 
year,  and  gradually  destroying  the  plants  until 
they  were  about  18  inches  apart,  weeds  I  icing 
kept  down  with  t'le  hoe. 

The  bods  have  In  in  in  hearing  ten  years,  and 
last,  year  I  sold  fill')  to  7(*G  heads  per  week, 
besides  what  1  gave  away  and  used  in  t  he  house, 
where  iti  s  usea  without  stint.  As  to  manure, 
it  need  not  be  expensive  ewt.  nitrate  of  soda, 
A  ewt.  I  Kino -meal,  some  common  salt,  nntl  what 
I  get  out  of  the  fowl-house  is  what  1  use.  I 
hum  n  fair  amount  of  wood,  the  ashes  lieing 
used  in  tho  fowl-house,  and  then  wheeled  on  to 
the  lieds  about  this  time  of  tho  year.  When  a 
storm  of  rain  iH  probable  in  the  summer  1  take 
the  nitrate  and  sow  it  over  broadcast.  This 
annoys  the  slugs  anil  helps  the  grass.  Tho 
hone-meal  is  put  on  at  any  time.  Lastly,  about. 
July,  1  sow  my  alleys  white  with  agricultural 
salt ;  this  finishes  off  surface  weeds.  As  my  lieds 
are  arched  up  they  lie  dry  as  regards  the  surftu-o 
soil ;  anil  I  have  never  cut  Asparagus  later  than 
April  15th.  In  1899  it  was  the  last,  day  of 
March,  Devonshire. 


NOTES  ON  CARROTS. 

During  the  year  1899  we  heard  many  com- 
plaints  in  respect  to  the  failure  of  Carrots.  In 
numerous  gardens  the  crop  was  a  complete 
blank.  This  was  attributed  to,  first,  had 
seed  which  did  not  germinate  ;  secondly,  to 
the  dry  season,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
crop  was  rendered  worthless  by  being  destroyed 
by  wireworni.  Mine,  I  think,  never  tlid  so  well. 
The  ground  was  well  manured  for  the  previous 
crop.  The  lied  was  trenched  two  spits  dejp 
during  the  winter  and  left  rough.  After  level¬ 
ling  in  spring,  2  inches  deep  of  perfectly  dry 
burnt  materials  (from  smother)  were  spread 
on  the  ground  anil  then  dug  in  one  spade 
deep.  The  ground  was  then  raked  smooth,  anti 
drills  drawn  1  foot  apart,  in  tho  liottom  of 

which  woo  plnco.l  a  thin  layer  of  burnt  earth 

(dry),  on  which  tho  seeds,  mixed  with  sifted 
coal-ashes  to  separate  them,  were  sown,  covered 
with  a  little  garden  mould,  then  trod  in,  anti 
tho  surface  made  smooth  with  the  rake.  I  sow- 
on  the  principle  of  little  and  often,  ami  leave 
the  produce  in  the  ground  all  winter,  as  by  so 
doing  tho  flavour  is  much  superior.  A  supply 
for  the  house  has  been  forthcoming  every  week 
during  the  winter,  except  for  a  fortnight,  when 
the  ground  was  covered  witli  snow,  anti  I  am 
still  pulling  from  the  bed  whenever  this  veget¬ 
able  is  required.  My  last  sowing  was  made  in 
October.  This  has  stood  the  winter,  and  the 
roots  will  lie  ready  to  draw  by  the  time  the 
others  are  exhausted.  The  kinds  to  grow  are 
Short  Horn,  the  best  flavoured,  and  James' 
Intermediate.  A  good  plan  to  secure  good  seed 
is  t§  fqW;  tyiots  to  seed.  You  are  then 
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selected  should  be  an  open  one  away  from  trees,  inform  me  if  that  is  good  to  mix  with  the  com-  F  R  U  I  T. 

shrubs,  or  hedges.  My  garden  is  in  South  post,  and  how  much,  say,  to  a  bushel  for  filling  _ 

Lincolnshire,  subsoil  gravel  on  limestone.  up  the  holes?  I  have  grown  Parsnips  in  that  tidttvttvu'  dacddpddtm 

Robt.  Geo.  Smith.  way  with  good  results,  out  I  have  never  used  PRUNING  RAbPBERRIhH. 

Cattle.  By  (ham  Vicarage,  Grantham.  artificial  manure.— CatFokd.  The  eXtrenlely  simple  operation  of  prurtiiig 

_  After  making  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  with  these  is  generally  left  till  late  in  the  season  so 

T  a  bar  or  long  dibber  to  fill  with  soil  before  that  rains  may  not  ponetrate  the  pith  of  the 

AC/7fi.S  A  A 1)  tUUrLlt.it.  sowing  seed,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  mix-  shortened  canes  and  cause  them  to  split  under 

'WatercreBS-bed. — I  wish  to  make  a  little  ing  guano  with  that  soil  for  the  purpose  of  the  influence  of  frost.  It  should  now  be  safe  to 
stream  of  running  water  through  the  kitchen  feeding  the  roots  is  calculated  to  cause  side  roots  deal  with  them.  Well-managed  Raspberry 
garden  to  form  a  Watercress-bed,  and  to  bo  a  to  form,  nnd  then  produce  roots  that  are  plots  will  have  had  lost  year’s  fruiting  canes  cut 
home  for  moisture-loving  plants.  What  would  ungainly.  But  assuming  that  you  do  as  you  out  jn  the  autumn  together  with  the  weaker 
lie  the  best  way  to  proceed  ?  The  water  now  suggest,  we  should  advise  that  you  make  the  canes  made  during  the  season,  and  in  this  case 
runs  through  underground  pipes,  entering  at  holes  fully  30  inches  deep,  and  that  you  fill  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shorten  those 
nearly  the  highest  part  of  the  gardon  and  them  up  to  within  12  inches  of  tho  surface  with  that  are  left  to  a  convenient  length  for  the 
running  some  500  or  600  yards  underground. —  good  sifted  soil,  with  which  is  mixed  a  pint  of  position  they  occupy  and  the  mode  of  training 
Mocking  Bird.  guano  per  bushel,  as  that  is  ample.  Then  fill  to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  private  gardens 

You  do  not  say  at  what  depth  the  present  up  the  holes  with  similar  soil,  which  contains  it,  js  the  custom  to  leave  long  canes  ancl  to  use 
pipes  are  underground,  and  you  give  us  no  idea  the  guano  in  a  proportion  of  J  pint  per  bushel,  gome  kind  of  support  for  them.  In  this  way  the 
of  the  amount  of  fall  in  the  distance  named.  Parsnips  feed  chiefly  by  their  deep  main  or  tail  cr0p  lasts  a  little  longer  than  it  does  under  the 
These  are  material  points.  The  simplest  method  roots,  and  to  secure  handsome  roots  the  food  market  grower’s  system  of  shortening  sufficiently 
of  procedure  is  to  excavate  a  trench  15  inches  should  be  placed  rather  low  down.  to  make  the  canes  self-supporting.  Where  stakes 

or  18  inches  deep  and  of  the  required  width,  Artificial  manure  for  Potatoes. —  only  are  used  as  supports,  from  four  to  six  canes 

and  make  good  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bed  In  using  artificial  manures,  such  as  superphos-  may  bo  loosely  tieo  up  to  each  stake,  and  in 
with  tempered  clay,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  or  phato  and  Kainit,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  for  this  way  they  do  fairly  well;  but  I  much 
(i  inches  being  sufficient  to  retain  the  water.  Potatoes,  when  should  these  manures  be  applied?  prefer  tying  to  wires,  as  each  cane  can  then 
Ovor  the  clay  placo  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  good  If  given  after  the  haulm  has  appeared,  where  have  ample  room.  This  is  a  most  inexpensive 
soil  made  rather  firm,  and  upon  this  a  sprinkling  should  they  be  applied— in  the  rows  betwoen  method  of  training,  as  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
of  gravel.  At  intervals  it  would  be  necessary  the  sets,  or  between  the  rows  ?  If  between  the  fairly  strong  post  at  each  end  of  the  row 
to  dam  the  water  back  by  small  clay  banks,  rows,  would  any  injury  l>o  caused — if  there  were  and  a  couplo  of  wires  stretched  from  post  to 
thereby  constructing  a  series  of  bods,  the  surface  no  rain  between  the  scattering  of  the  manure  post,  the  bottom  one  2  feet  nnd  the  top  one 
l>eing  level  in  each  case,  and  so  arranged  that  and  the  next  earthing — by  the  earth  containing  4  feet  from  the  ground.  As  the  wires  really 
the  overflow  supplied  the  next  below,  and  so  the  manure  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  have  very  little  to  support,  they  need  not 
on.  If  the  gradient  is  considerable,  so  also  haulm  ?  Would  guano  be  applied  in  the  same  bo  strained  very  tightly.  The  canes  may  be 
would  bo  the  cost,  and  here,  also,  much  depends  way  ? — T.  G.  W.  tied  to  the  wires  in  any  position  that  fancy 

on  the  force  of  the  Btream  at  command.  If,  To  use  any  description  of  artificial  manure  dictates,  a  favourite  form  being  to  cross  them 

however,  the  gradient  is  ordinary  and  the  water  with  Potatoes  in  planting,  there  is  no  better  diamond-wise  from  stool  to  stool.  This  is  con- 
supply  moderate  but  continuous,  a  sort  of  method  than,  after  the  soil  has  been  deeply  veniont,  as  it  lessens  the  need  for  having  the 
shallow,  widened  ditch-like  arrangement  could  worked  or  trenched,  to  throw  out  furrows  with  top  wire  set  high  up,  while  the  most  may  be 

lie  made,  damming  the  water  back  here  and  a  Bpade  quite  4  inches  deep,  and  wide  apart,  mode  of  the  length  of  cane  left  after  cutting 

there  with  wood  logs  set  across  and  clay.  With  according  to  the  growth  of  the  Potato  to  be  away  the  weak  tips.  The  so-called  double- 
the  latter  the  crop  of  Cross  would  bo  greatly  planted.  These  furrows  should  be  beside  a  line  bearing  Raspberrios  aro  best  when  only  allowed 
modified,  howovor,  while  a  series  of  well-made  strained  tightly  across  the  ground  at  measured  to  carry  one  crop,  and  that  one  in  the  autumn 
beds  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit  for  some  intervals.  Strew  the  manure — in  the  propor-  after  the  main  crop  is  over,  for  they  are  not 
time  to  come.  It  is  a  case  requiring  good  advice  tion  of  two  of  superphosphate,  two  of  Kainit,  really  needed  till  then,  and  the  crop  is  much 

on  the  spot.  In  such  a  place  moisture-loving  and  one  of  nitrate— along  the  furrows  at  the  strengthened  by  cutting  all  the  canes  to  the 

plants  could  be  grown  well,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  rate  of  about  21b.  to  20-feet  run.  Then  plant  ground  now  and  only  taking  fruit  from  the 
list  of  suitablo  kinds  shall  bo  given.  the  Potatoes,  and  fork  in  the  loose  soil  thrown  current  year’s  growth.  All  young  canes  of 

Winter  Tomatoes.— Will  you  tell  me  out  on  to  them,  leaving  a  slight  ridge  over  each  eithor  section  which  woro  planted  during  tho 
whether  I  could  grow  Tomatoes  in  a  greenhouse  row.  After  growth  lias  begun,  and  the  tops  are  autumn  ought  also  to  lie  cut  down  to  the 
in  the  winter  with  profit? — Five  Ways.  well  through,  give  nitrate  of  soda,  strewn  very  ground,  as  it  is  fatal  to  their  welfare  to  allow 

Very  many  persons  who  find  Tomato  cul-  >ight'.V  alon8  between  the  rows,  and  hoe  it  in.  them  to  liear  fruit  tho  first  year  after  planting, 
ture  under  glass  simple  work  in  tho  summer  jj*1  800,1  'VM.hod  down  *>.  the  roPt8  and  nn™  "tool"  commence  to  throw  up  weakly 

got  to  think  that,  given  sufficient  artificial  heat,  when  the  rows  of  Planls  aro  P«T°rly  moulded  canos  it  is  difficult  to  grow  them  out  of  the 

they  can  get  fruits  all  through  tho  winter  also.  UP-  hahlt- ,  VVhen  pruning  and  tying  are  finished. 

But  even  when  such  fruits  aro  obtained  the  Seed  Sowing.— Tho  month  of  February  g|ve  tlie  ground  11  ^<>od  mulch  of  half-decay.sl 
cost  far  exceeds  tho  valuo  of  the  crop,  and  tho  has  been  so  unusually  wot  that  no  progress  manure,  this  being  a  wonderful  help  to  growth, 
fruits  are  at  their  best  of  very  poor  quality,  could  be  made  with  seed  sowing  out-of-doors,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  No  digging  should 
being  soft,  pulpy,  and  entirely  devoid  of  brisk-  and  in  low-lying  gardens  it  will  be  some  time  be  a  lowed  in  the  Raspberry  plot,  as  it  cannot, 
ness  or  flavour.  Tho  best  course  to  take  to  liefore  tho  surface  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  bo  done  without  sacrificing  a  quantity  of  fil'd- 

ensure  a  long  season  of  Tomatoes  in  the  same  digging  or  seed  sowing.  Many  of  my  amateur  lng  roots.  _ 

house  is  to  mako  two  sowings,  one  in  gentle  friends  aro  in  great  distross  for  fear  they  should  oDouiuno 

warmth  early  ill  February,  getting  tho  seedling  lose  the  season.  The  old  adage,  “  the  more  haste  GRASS  ORCHARDS, 

plants  so  soon  as  they  show  rough  loaves  singly  the  less  speed,”  probably  applies  with  more  Opinions  of  an  adverse  character  have  been 
into  small  pots  in  light  soil,  and  keeping  them  force  to  seed  sowing  than  to  anything  else,  and  expressed  concerning  Grass  orchards.  No 
in  warmth  closo  to  tho  glass  on  a  shelf.  Then,  up  to  the  present  tho  yeir  1900  has  boon  re-  doubt  such  criticism  is  deserved  in  manv 
a  month  later,  shift  them  into  0-inch  pots,  in  markable  for  not  only  excessive  downpours,  of  instances,  but  to  includo  all  Gross  orchards  is,  I 
which  they  should  becomo  strong  and  15  inches  rain,  but  remarkably  dull,  leaden  skies,  think,  going  a  little  too  far.  When  the  land 
to  18  inclios  in  height,  and  from  those  getting  Kven  here,  close  to  what  is  termed  sunny  South-  beneath  the  trees  is  laid  down  to  hay,  anil  a 
them  into  10-inch  pots  singly,  in  which,  stood  sea,  wo  have  not  hod  a  glimpse  of  sunshine.  In  crop  of  the  latter  carried  for  several  years  in 
in  a  row  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  plants  the  matter  of  seed  sowing  we .must  have  patience,  succession,  tho  soil  naturally  becomes  im- 
bcing  trained  up  closo  under  tho  roof,  they  will  for  March  wind  and  sun  will  soon  render  the  povorished,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
flower  and  fruit.  Tho  pots  may  be  stood  closo  surface  workable,  nnd  then,  with  plenty  of  trees  cease  to  bear  profitable  crops  of  fruit, 
to  oaeh  other.  To  secure  a  good  sot  the  flowers  moisture  underneath,  growth  will  be  very  rapid.  Such  a  practice  cannot  lie  too  strongly  con- 

should  bo  fertilised,  the  stems  being  tapped  two  — .James  Groom,  Gosport.  deemed,  and  tho  sooner  the  owners  of  these 

or  three  times  a  day,  and  pollen  liberated  on  to  Planting  Rhubarb. — Where  Rhubarb  is  orchards  roeogniso  tho  folly  of  such  a  proceed - 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  may  also  bo  convoyed  forced  extensively,  more  or lessrenowal  is  ncodod  ing  the  better  it  will  l>o  for  their  own  interests, 
with  a  hare's-tail  or  fino  brush  to  tho  pistils,  annually  or  the  stock  of  roots  soon  becomes  But  with  regard  to  orchards  in  which  the 
Tho  side^  shoots  should  lie  kept  hard  pinched  oxhaustod.  Where  plants  aro  not  raised  from  Grass  is  fed  oft'  by  sheep  or  cattle,  tho  case 
out.  When  fruits  liogin  to  swell,  some  liquid-  seed,  small  portions  may  lie  detached  from  old  is  quite  different.  There  aro  hundreds  cf 
manure  rather  weak  should  lie  given  twico  a  8tools  whicn  have  a  sufficiency  of  vitality  in  acres  of  such  orchards  in  this  country,  and, 
week.  Plants  so  treated  should  fruit  from  tho  them  and  planted  out  in  rows  in  richly  manured  although  there  are  great  numbers  of  trees  in 
end  of  May,  whon  the  sun  iB  warm  and  renders  an(j  deeply  dug  ground.  For  earliest  supplies,  many  of  them,  ofttimes  the  whole  of  them  of 
the  fruits  solid  and  good,  on  till  the  end  of  either  for  lifting  and  forcing  in  Mushroom-  little  value,  I  am  of  tho  opinion  that  it  is  due 
September.  A  farther  sowing,  without  heat,  houses  or  for  covering  with  pots  and  leaves  more  to  past  neglect  in  the  matter  of  non- 
made  at  tho  end  of  June,  the  plants  being  wj,Cre  they  stand,  Prince  Albert  stands  pruning  than  from  the  soil  being  left  in  nn 
similarly  treatod  and  got  into  pots  may  be  kept  unrivalled.  It  is  small,  but  of  grand  colour  uncultivated  stato  beneath  them.  Had  such 
in  a  warm  place  outdoors  until  tho  others  are  anj  delicious  flavour,  and  starts  into  growth  if  trees  been  pruned  at  the  right  moment  and 
cleared  out.  Then,  being  3  feet  in  height  and  placed  in  the  least  warmth.  Dancer’s  Early  periodically  looked  to  afterwards  they  would  bo 
having  two  or  three  clusters  of  fruits  set,  they  Scarlot  is  also  a  valuable  sort.  For  later  supplies,  yielding  profitable  returns  instead  of  cumbering 
will,  trained  under  the  roof,  and  having  ample  a|g0  for  jam  and  wine-making,  Myatt’s  Victoria  tho  ground  as  they  now  do.  On  the  other 
warmth,  fruit  and  ripen  well  up  to  the  end  of  ;s  valuable.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  supply  hand,  there  are  Grass  orchards  where  the  trees 
the  year,  and  prove  profitable.  During  the  jn  summer  as  late  as  possible,  a  small  plot  receive  proper  attention  and  yield  most  satisfac- 
next  four  months  forced  Tomatooswill  not  pay.  should  be  planted  in  a  semi-shady  situation.  tory(  results.  The  Grass  in  all  these  cases 
Guano  for  Parsnips.— I  /ani  obaut  to-  r'ljhejboHt  timo  to  sow  seed  is  at  tho  end  of  April  is  fod  riff  by  stock.  Tho  roots  get  the  lien ef it 
mako  holes  in  the  ground  td  planflstaiAuJ.of.fr]  ilia,  framo  recently  cleared  of  jPptatpe®  «nrV ol'-t'iie  i  manurex  dropped  by  tho  animals,  but 
I  have  some  Canary  guano.  Will  you  kindlOliaving  a  little  bottom-heat.  '  the  ground  ilr  never  broken  up.  I  usually 
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gather  my  finest  fruit  of  King  of  the  Pippins 
lrom  a  tree  in  a  Grass  paddock.  I  also 
call  to  mind  an  orchard  where  the  trees  at  one 
time  produced  magnificent  crops  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  many  other 
sorts  so  long  as  the  Grass  land  was  left  undis¬ 
turbed.  Since  this  ha9  been  ploughed  the  trees 
have  done  little  or  no  good,  the  great  loss  of 
surface  roots  they  had  to  undergo  at  the  time 
having  completely  ruined  them.  Grass  orchards 
•w  farms,  particularly  those  of  small  trees,  are 
a  necessity,  and  so  long  as  the  sue  is  good,  the 
trees  properly  cared  for,  and  the  owners  con¬ 
tent  with  grazing  instead  of  letting  the -Grass 
go  for  hay,  such,  in  my  opinion,  can  always 
Is-  depended  on  to  yield  protilahlc  crops  of 
fruit.  A  fruit  farm  or  plantation  is  quite 
another  matter,  as  here  the  ground  is  usually 
•  ropped  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  has  therefore 
t >  be  kept  cultivated,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
ifuestion  of  farm  orchards,  those  on  Grass— so 
liras  my  experience  goes— yield  infinitely  hetter 
results  than  when  the  land  is  cultivated  with 
the  plough.  A. 


much  shorter  than  is  often  done,  the  canes  then 
requiring  so  little  support  that  very  little  train¬ 
ing  is  needed.  The  best  canes  I  ever  grew  were 
planted  wide  apart  and  at  this  season  pruned 
to  within  3  feet  of  the  soil,  and  having  ample 
space  they  were  remarkably  strong,  and  sup¬ 
ported  themselves.  The  only  fear  was  in  wet 
weather,  as  with  a  heavy  crop  a  few  bent  over 
a  little,  but  not  enough  to  causo  breakage. 
Raspberry  canes  would  be  much  stronger  if  the 
old  fruiting  canes  were  rut  out  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  cleared,  this  allowing  ol  a  much  better 
growth.  Another  point  is  not  allowing  too 
many  canes  from  one  stool.  S. 


native  of  India.  Your  frame  should  occupy  a 
sunny  position,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  get 
into  rough  leal,  water  -always  tepid — should 
he  applied  freely.  At  Kcw  another  species, 
G.  ( Yilncyrthis,  is  grown  with  success  in  the 
stove  aquatic  house,  where  the  plants  luxuriate 
in  the  moist  tropical  heat  that  prevails. 

Sparrows  eating  Pear-buds.  -I  have 
all  along  known  sparrows  to  bo  passionately 
fond  of  the  young  tender  growths  of  Peas,  also 
of  Gooseberry  and  Green  Gage  buds,  hut  never 
knew  them  to  interfere  with  Pear-trees  until  a 
fow  years  ago.  A  tree  of  Thomson's  on  a  west 
wall  was  well  furnished  with  hold  bloom  buds 
which  had  swelled  to  the  size  of  small  marbles. 
Suddenly  I  discovered  that  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree  were  liclng  eaten.  At  first  I 
Mamed  mice,  then  tomtits,  hut  eventually 
discovered  that  sparrows  were  the  depredators. 

I  watched  anil  saw  them  slyly  slipping  fro  n  the 
eaves  and  nibbling  the  Pear-buds.  I  had  to  net 
the  tree  to  save  the  crop. — -I. 

Strawberries.— All  Strawberry  beds  con¬ 
taining  plants  more  than  one  year  old  should 
now  have  a  good  mulching  of  the  host  natural 
manure  that  can  he  spared  for  them,  n<  the 
roots  will  soon  l>e  getting  active  and  ready  to 
assimilate  fowl  of  this  nature.  Autumn 
manuring  I  have  not  pract  ised  for  many  years, 
as  the  plants  pass  through  the  winter  much 
lietter  without  it  ;  besides,  plants  that  have 
heon  divested  of  their  runners  and  old  leaves 
soon  after  they  have  fruited,  and  then  treated 
to  a  niuleli  of  rich  manure,  are  often  forced  into 
an  unnatural  activity,  the  effect  being  that  the 
crowns,  instead  of  ripening  up  properly  as  they 
would  do  if  allowed  to  carry  most  of  their 
leaves  and  not  manured,  are  split  up  mill  fail  to 
throw  good  flower-trusses  the  next  season. 
Plants  put  out  thickly  on  south  borders  to  give 
an  early  crop  last  year  need  not  Is-  chopped  up 
after  the  one  crop,  as  they  often  can  he  made  to 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves  the  second 
season  provided  they  are  well  thinned.  Cut 
out  every  alternate  plant  all  over  the  hods  and 
treat  the  remainder  as  advised  for  older  plants. 
Leader  is  one  of  the  best  to  treat  in  this  way, 
anil  Royal  Sovereign  is  another,  hut  the  latter 
must  lie  allowed  to  stand  much  further  apart 
than  is  necessary  for  Leader  and  many  other 
good  varieties,  as  its  loaf  production  in  some 
gardens  is  enormous,  nnd  if  the  plants  are  thick 
the  fruits  will  rot  wholesale  in  damp  seasons. 
Before  applying  the  mulching,  it  is  advisable, 
whore  slugs  or  other  insects  destructive  to  the 
fruits  are  plentiful,  to  dust  round  the  plants  a 
good  sprinkling  of  lime,  wood -ashes,  or  soot.  - 


APPLE  NORFOLK  BEAU  FIN. 

This  tine  old  Apple  is  still  largely  grown  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  nnd  deservedly  ranks  as  one 
of  the  best  of  our  late  cooking  kinds.  For 
keeping  it  has  few  rivals,  and  can  lie  kept  until 
July.  It  is  not  quite  so  juicy  ns  the  Welling¬ 
ton,  hut  its  firm  flesh  makes  it  valuablo  for 
baking  whole,  for  stewing,  for  preserving,  and 
drying.  Varying  seasons  do  not  in  the  least 
seem  to  affect  its  keeping.  It,  we  find,  always 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 

Xu  hard-and-fast  date  can  lie  mentioned  when 
Vines  should  be  planted.  When  year-old  canes 
are  employed,  planting  should  bo  done  before 
the  growth  has  started.  When  Vines  are 
chosen  that  were  raised  from  eyes  inserted  in 
January  of  the  current  year,  they  can  he 
planted  when  as  much  as  2  feet  of  new  growth 
has  been  made.  In  this  ease  the  roots  are  not 
•liaken  from  the  soil,  as  is  the  rule  when  year 
old  Vinos  are  employed.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  Vines  of  the  latter  kind.  If  the 
border  is  an  entirely  new  one,  us  it  ought  to  lio, 
the  soil  ought  to  bo  prepared  and  put  into  posi¬ 
tion  fully  two  months  before  planting.  I'.spe- 
< tally  is  this  so  when  the  hulk  of  the  border  is 
frethly-cut  turf.  It  is  somewhat  annoying  two 
mi intln  after  planting  to  find  tlio  soil  settling 
down  0  inches  below  the  proper  level.  Vines 
growing  in  a  low  bonier  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
satisfactory  as  those  where  the  roots  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth.  It  is  not  a  wise 
proceeding  to  raise  the  border  by  adding  0  inches 
of  compost  to  it  after  planting.  The  soil  should 
he  made  firm,  but  treading  on  it  for  this  purpose 
when  it  is  in  a  wot  state  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
soil  should  lie  moist  and  no  more  when  made 
firm,  which  renders  it  more  |x>roua  when  the 
time  arrives  for  applying  water  freely  to  the 
roots. 

JYesuraing,  then,  year-old  canes  are  to  lie 
planted,  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  lie  just  moist, 
as  in  this  state  it  leaves  the  roots  better  than 
when  either  dust  dry  or  very  wet.  The  canes 
sill  perhaps  bo  0  feet  or  more  in  length.  For 
convenience  in  planting  this  length  might  be 
reduced  to  2  foot.  Turn  out  the  plant  from  the 
pot,  carefully  removing  the  drainage  from  among 
the  roots,  disentangle  these  from  the  soil,  anil 
remove  the  whole  of  the  latter  very  carefully. 
A  sharp-pointod  stick  is  useful  for  doing  this. 
Spread  out  the  roots  os  thinly  nnd  ns  straight  as 
possible  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the 
border  is  mado  partly  in  and  partly  out,  some 
of  the  roots  should  he  spread  in  the  direction  of 
the  arches,  so  that  they  can  readily  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  outside  border.  The  hulk  ol  the 
roots  should  lie  so  spread  out  that  they  will 
occupy  the  inside  homer.  Covorthc  roots  with 
fine  soil,  with  2  inches  of  coarser  material  over 
that,  adding  freely  to  this  wood-ashes  or  old 
mortar  rubble.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly  with 
the  hand.  Should  the  soil  on  the  surface  show  a 
tendency  to  become  dry  in  a  few  days,  give  suffi¬ 
cient  water  at  a  temperature  of  90  degs.  to 
moisten  tho  roots.  A  mulching  2  inches  thick, 
directly  after  watering,  with  partly  decayed 
stable- manure,  rendered  sweet  by  turning  once 
or  twice,  will  check  evaporation  of  moisture, 
keeping  tho  roots  in  a  moist  state  and  inducing 
them  to  come  to  the  surface.  Lay  down  boards 
on  the  border  to  walk  upon,  and  place  a  stake 
to  each  Vine  to  prevent  its  being  moved  about. 


A  valuable  late  Apple,  Norfolk  tteaiiflu. 


Blackberries.  -All  increasing  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  Black berries  lias  brought  a 
good  many  varieties  into  notice,  and  among  them 
all  our  own  native  varieties  have  proved  as  good 
as  any  under  culture.  The  methods  of  pruning 
and  training  best  suited  to  tlieso  are  much  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Rosplierry  is  given,  hut  the 
varieties  vary  a  great  deal  in  general  habit  and 
strength,  so  that  the  system  must  be  modified 
to  suit  the  variety.  Some  make  canes  many 
feet  in  length,  and  these  should  not  lie  shortened 
down  on  an  equality  with  tho  less  robust 
varieties,  and  it  is  best  to  cut  away  only  the 
unriponed  tips  of  tho  young  canes  in  all  eases, 
as  hard  pruning  appears  to  stunt  the  lateral 
fruit-hearing  shoots  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Weakly  growths  may  he  cut  away  entirely,  ns 
they  only  serve  to  cumber  the  rest  if  they  are 
left  on  the  plants.  Perhaps  the  most  satlsfa. 
tory  way  of  training  is  tying  to  wires  as  with 
the'  Raspberry,  but  the  stronger  canes  should  lie 
bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch.  This  will  keep 
them  low  and  within  bounds,  while  it  also  helps 
them  to  break  more  regularly  than  they  would 
if  trained  upright.  An  excellent  position  for 
Black lierrios  is  a  low  hoard  fence  in  a  sunny 
parOof  the  gMon.n  Fastened  to  this  they  may 
kalWilaiittla  mom.freedmn  of  growth,  amt 


does  best  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  old  trees  hear¬ 
ing  quite  as  fine  fruit  as  young  ones;  in  fact, 
in  common  with  other  strong-growing  kinds,  it 
is  not  always  seen  at  its  best  when  young, 
neither  will  it  submit  to  the  spur  system  of 
pruning,  tho  only  thing  required  being  to  thin 
out  the  branches  sufficiently  to  admit  light  and 
air. 

On  a  cold,  heavy  soil  the  Norfolk  Bcaufin  is 
liable  to  canker,  tho  fruit  being  small  and 
spotted.  Where  it  does  well  tho  fruit  is  clean, 
above  medium  size,  and  of  a  dull  red-crimson 
colour,  except  at  the  lioso,  which  is  generally  of 
a  dull  green  shade.  T. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Water  Melons.— I  have  had  soino  Water 
Melon  seeds  sent  mo  from  Australia.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  them  in  a  garden 
frame  ?  I  have  not  a  pit,  but  an  ordinary  frame 
with  sliding  lights.  I  suppose  the  bottom 
should  be  prepared  as  for  Cucumbers  ? — Stra- 
N0RTAIN. 

We  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  for  ulti- 
nn'o  aucleM  in  the  cultivation  of  these  essen- 
)t  all>CAi|)|jieftl  or  sub-tropical  plants  i  it#  i  an 
nrdiitfinr  garden  frame  ;  hat  if  yon  could  prepare 


Training-  Raspberry  canes.— Doubt¬ 
less  the  best  mode  of  training  is  that  which 
Eives  the  canes  tho  most  sunlight  and  allows 
Ibe  fruit  to  be  readily  gathered,  and  none  is 
•aperior  to  two  strong  wires  attached  tf/pofits. 
tt  each  end  of  the  rowOi^tl@®?l  foun^wjl^ 
grown  canes  give  quite  as  good  a  crop  rf"cut 
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TREES  AND  8HRUBS. 


CUPRESSUS  (CYPRESS). 
Graceful  low  trees,  often  seen  in  the  garden 
landscape,  and  forming  charming  backgrounds. 
Not  many,  however,  are  really  hardy,  save  in 
seashore  and  in  warm  southern  districts,  and 
even  there  they  often  perish  in  hard  winters. 
They  are  often  beautiful  in  Ireland  anil  the 
western  coasts,  but  there  we  have  seen  the 
Californian  Cypress  (C.  macroearpa)  perish  after 
looking  happy  for  years.  The  beautiful  Eastern 
Cypress,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Italian 
garden  and  landscape,  is 
worth  planting  under  the 
best  conditions  ;  but  so  dis¬ 
tinct  and  fine  a  tree  would, 
if  hardy,  have  been  every¬ 
where  planted  long  ago. 

Wo  have  seen  very  line 
specimens  of  it,  hero  and 
there,  as  at  White  Knights. 

The  graceful  Cypress  of  I  hr*  1 
is  charming  in  some  seashore  j 
gardens. 

C.  kune  hr  is  (Chinese  | 

Funereal  Cypress). — A  pic¬ 
turesque  tree  in  its  own 
country,  sometimes  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  nearly 
.'iO  feet.  Robert  Fortune 
described  it  as  having  a 
Iteuutiful  effect  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  landscape  ;  but,  tin-  j 

happily,  it  is  not  hardy  in 
our  country,  though  here 
and  thore  it  may  be  seen  in 
sheltered  anti  warm  places. 

C.  Goweniana  ((Jo wen 
Cypress). — A  low  growing 
tree  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Monterey,  in  California, 
and,  therefore,  of  doubtful 
hardiness  for  our  country.  j 

It  may  bo  classed  with  a 
group,  unhappily,  many  of  j 

them  tender  in  this  country. 

It  is  known  from  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Cypress  by  its  spread¬ 
ing,  slender,  and  pendulous 
habit  and  small  cones. 

C.  Lawboniana  (Lawson 
Cypress).— A  tall  anil  lieau- 


soils,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  all  season-* 
and  in  all  situations.  The  English  name  of 
Yellow  Cypress  was  given  by  the  colonists  of 
Vancouver's  Island  from  the  fresh  wood  being 
yellow  in  colour. 

C.  obtusa  (The  Great  Japanese  Cypress).— 
A  very  beautiful  evergreen  tree  of  the 
mountains  of  Japan,  better  known  in  our 
ardens  under  the  wrong  name  of  Retinospera. 
t  has  many  forms  and  Bo-called  varieties  whirh 
are  really  states  of  growth  only,  and  which  are 
nearly  always  grown  in  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  “Ketinospora."  The  confusion  of 
names  in  this  plant  and  its  varieties  has 
caused  its  great  value  as  a  tree  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  grows  nearly 
100  feet  high,  and  is  very 
handsome.  In  its  own 
country  it  is  much  used  to 
form  avenues.  It  has  many 
varieties  with  Latin  name- , 
but  few  of  them  of  real 
value  as  they  grow  old. 

C.  I'isincRA  (Common 
Japanese  Cypress).-— Here, 
as  with  C.  obtusa,  there  i- 
much  confusion  of  name* 
and  giving  of  Latin  ones  to 
mere  varieties  and  states  of 
growth.  It  is  a  much 
Hinaller  tree  than  the  great 
Japanese  Cypress,  but  a 
hardy  and  useful  tree  all  the 
same.  Syn. ,  Ketinospora. 

C.  8EM  PKRVI  HENS  ( Eastern 
Cypress).— One  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  evergreen 
trees,  giving  distinct  ami 
good  effects  in  many  parte 
of  the  East  and  northern 
Africa,  spreading  into  Nor 
thorn  India  also.  In  some 
North  Italian  gardens  it 
grows  over  100  foot,  os  in 
the  tiiusti  Garden  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  and  thore  are  very  old 
trees  in  Romo  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
Algeria  and  Tunis  we  have 
seen  it  forming  very  tall 
shelters  for  the  Orange  gar¬ 
dens,  far  better  than  any 
clipped  tree  could  do.  \'n 
happily,  it  is  not  generally 
hardy  in  England,  though 
it  has  some  chance  near  the 
sea  in  mild  districts. 

C.  thyoides  (Southern 
White  Cedar).  — This  is  .i 
tree  of  the  North  American 
woods  sometimes  reaching 
nearly  100  feet  high  in  its 
best  stato,  inhabiting  w  ot 

1  ilaros  and  swamps  in  New 
'Ingland,  westward  and 
southward,  rather  near  the 
coast,  and  forming  very 
dark  woods.  Coming  from  a 
very  cold  countryit  is  hardy, 
and  may  lie  planted  in  wi  t 
and  marshy  places.  Then- 
are  several  varieties,  one 
variegated  and  of  no  value. 


i  ifnl  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  N.  America,  100  feet 
high,  and  very  free  in  our 
climate.  Unfortunately,  we 
l  Link,  owing  to  propagat inn 
from  cuttings  insteud  of  in 
l he  natural  way  from  seed, 
the  troo  often  breaks  into 
a  number  of  stems  which 
interferes  with  its  natural 
habit  and  beauty.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties. 

Unfortunately,  it  varies 
very  much  into  what  is 
called  “sports,”  and  which 
arc  really  often  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  disease,  especially 
when  they  take  the  varie¬ 
gated  form.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  occurs  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  in  this  way  is  dignitied 
with  a  pompous  Latin  name 
-  -sometimes  throe  or  four —  Tin-  Monterey 

although  worthless.  These 
variegated  forms  never 
attain  to  any  size  or  dignity. 

There  are  a  number  o(  fastigiato  forms,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  best  is  Waterin' h  ;  but,  they 
are  mere  malformations,  and  os  they  get  old  the 
branches  are  pressed  so  oloeely  together  that 
they  die,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  tie  or 
wire  them  up  in  some  way  to  prevent  them 
falling  about.  The  spreading  varieties  are  not 
so  liable  to  tiiis,  and  many  of  them  go  back, 


Solanum  Jasmin- 
Oides.— I  wish  to  plant  a 
Solanum  jasminoidee  against 
the  wall  in  a  very  sheltered 
angle  of  the  house.  Aspect , 
south-west  •,  soil,  heavy  day. 
doscrilied  in  catalogues  and  even  in  books  on  1  In  all  catalogues  1  find  that  the  plant  is  a 


Cypress  (I'upri  ssus  maerocarim)  ui  Castlewi-llitii,  Only  Imnly  In 
uiiltl  and  Hfa-sliorv  districts. 


forestry  as  hardy,  but  it  is  not  so,  perishing  in 
severe  winters,  even  near  the  coast,  and  having 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  enduring  in  cola 
inland  districts.  Like  many  other  conifers,  it 
has  many  varieties  of  little  garden  value. 

C.  NOOTKAKNSI8,  Tnujorsia  BOREai.is  (Yellow 
as  I  Cypress). — Really  a  most  distinct  tree,  and  we 
recious  of  the  whole  family  for 
bemg  quite  hardy  and  never  run 


they  get  older,  towards  the  natural  form  of  tree  ( think  the  most  p 

of  which  they  are  mere  states.  For  the  pendu-  our  country,  beir.B  _ _ _ _  _ 

lous  ones  there  is  perhaps  a  little  excuse-  for  ning  to  many  stems,  os  tho  Lawson  Cypress  so 
1  lie  globular  ones  none  at  all ;  and  the  inultipli-  often  does  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Latin  names  for  these  things  in  catalogues  Northern  Pacific  coast  and  British  Columbia 
does  harm  in  weakening  the  inteyenVin  the  wild  |^nd  has  various  synonyms  and  several  variegated 

i  pa  rod  will 
thriv({i}M 
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C.  Lpsitanic 


sties  of  no  value  comp 
We  have  found  it  to  I 


“  cold  greenhouse  plant." — A  Belgian  Reader. 

Kolanum  jasininoides  is,  in  this  country, 
hardy  only  in  favoured  districts  in  the  south 
and  west,  so  that  for  general  purposes  it  is 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Such  being  the 
ease,  it  will  be  far  better  to  wait  till  May  and 
purchase  as  strong  a  plant  as  possible  in  a  pot, 
as  it  will  then  grow  away  freely  and  become 
thoroughly  established  before  winter.  You 
speak  of  the 


before 

speak  of  tho  soil  being  a  heavy  clay,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  best  for  this  Solanum,  and  it 
would  lie  advisable  to  mix  some  lighter  compost 
iWM1  ffc»lor,ler  that  the  roots  mav  take  posset- 
- of  ttie  soil  ijiore^idily  than  they  otherwise 


this  is  well  known  through  books  and  lists.  It 
is  a  graceful  tree  of  uncertain  origin,  but  with¬ 
out  the  least  chance  of  succeeding  in  our  country, 
save  in  seashore  gardens  and  very  mild  districts. 
It  is  naturalised  in  temperate  countries  like 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

C.  Macnabiana  (Macnab's  Cypress).  —  A 
Californian  tree,  rather  dwarf  and  without 
much  of  the  grace  of  the  Cypress  generally. 
It  is  compact,  glaucous,  and  not  more  than  10  feet 
high.  Coming  from  a  cold  country  the  true 
plant  is  quite  hardy. 

C.  macrocarpa  (Monterey  Cypress). — A  very 
graceful  and  often  stately  tree,  much  planted 
and  succeeding  well  near  the  sea  coast.  It  is 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


variety  properly  disposed  iu  a  large  group  are 
very  effective. 

Lady  Francis  Osborne. —This  is  another 
English-raised  seedling  of  the  highest  quality, 
with  broad,  erect  petals,  building  up  a  very 
largo,  full,  deep  flower.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  flesh-pink,  splendid  habit  and 
constitution. 

.Sir  Redvers  Bcllkr.  —  Very  handsome 
flowers  of  this  variety  were  submitted  to  the 
floral  committee  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Oetoher  '24th 
last,  and  left  an  impression  that  they  repre¬ 
sented,  more  or  less,  a  smaller  edition  of  the  old 
and  popular  Edwin  Molyneux,  which  it  much 
resembled.  It  is  a  variety  of  Australian 
origin  and  is  said  to  Ik;  a  seedling  from  the 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  INTRODUCTIONS. 

The  past  season  having  been  such  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  for  a  proper  trial  of  new  sorts,  it 
would  be  altogether  unfair  to  base  one’s  calcula¬ 
tions  0,1  the  results  then  obtained.  It  would 
therefore  lie  roost  unwise  to  express  an  opinion 
based  upon  observations  of  the  past  season. 

The  following  can,  however,  be  recommended  : 

Japanese. 

Mme.  R.  Cadbury.— A  flower  of  splendid 
quality  and  beautifully 
refined.  The  florets  are  of 
good  substance,  building 
up  a  bloom  not  unlike 
Mutual  Friend  in  form. 

Colour  clear  ivory-white. 

If  grown  without  stopping, 
leaving  the  plant  to  make 
a  natural  break,  this  vari¬ 
ety  will  I  si  invaluable  for 
December  displays. 

Mu*.  W.  Cukhham.  — 

This  variety  was  one  of  the 
U-st  of  Mr.  H.  Week’s 
novelties  of  1898,  and  will 
not  lie  distributed  until  the 
spring  of  this  year.  The 
blossoms  are  quite  unique 
in  petal  and  form.  The 
florets  are  of  splendid  sub¬ 
stance,  building  up  a  large 
deep  flower  ;  colour  pearly 
flesh  -  pink,  with  pearly 
reverse.  It  is  of  nice  lialiit 
and  of  good  constitution. 

Second  crown-buds  should 
be  retained. 

Miss  Edith  PlLKINOTON. 

—An  English-raised  seed¬ 
ling  nf  great  promise. 

Although  we  already  have 
many  very  fine  yellow  sorts 
this  new  rich  golden-yellow 
flower  may  lie  welcomed. 

Many  growers  describe  it 
as  a  much  glorified  Edith 
Tabor,  as  the  flowers  have 
long,  brood,  drooping 
(vials,  curling  and  incurv¬ 
ing  at  the  tips. 

Lord  Salisbury.  — 

Another  new  sort  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise,  and  like 
the  last  named  variety 
somewhat  resembling  Edith 
Talior  in  form,  though  a 
much  fuller  flower  than 
that  variety.  Second  crown- 
huals  should  be  retained.  It 
is  of  nice  dwarf  habit ; 
colour  yellow,  tinted  bronze. 

Lb  Grand  Dragon.  — 

Some  exceptionally  good 
blooms  of  this  variety  have 
hum  seen  during  the  past 
w«n.  It  is  a  plant  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture, 
and  if  the  second  crown- 
buds  arc  retained  towards 
the  end  of  August  really 
handsome  full  flowers  are 
perfected  ;  colour  rich  yel- 
I'W.  Petals  of  medium 
width,  long  and  drooping. 

It  is  of  medium  height. 

Miss  Maud  Douglas.—  A  fine  typo  of  bl.inni  variety  it  is  so  like.  Another  season’s  trial  a 

wuh  long  stiff  florets,  building  up  a  largo  flower  may  prove  that  it  is  of  easier  culture  than  its  “< 

capital  substance,  and  quite  distinct  from  parent :  colour  deep  rich  crimson,  with  golden  '  of 

any  other  flower,  colour  pale  rose-pink  with  reverse.  1  * 

silvery  reverse ;  medium  habit,  grand  consti-  Vicar  or  Lrathrriirad.—  Little  has  been 
tJtion.  This  is  a  bloom  useful  either  for  seen  of  this  very  promising  flower,  yet  quite 

« '-bitton  or  conservatory  decoration.  sufficient  to  prove  that  wo  have  a  large, 

1..  Hooper  Pearson.  The  richest  buttercup-  refined  bloom.  The  petals  are  very  long  and  of  j  Second  “crown ’’-buds  are  therefore  generally 

yellow  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in  cultivation  medium  width,  pleasingly  curling  and  inter-  sought  after,  and  are  consequently  more  popular 

a  id  a  peat  acquisition.  Last  season  many  buds  mingling.  It  is  said  to  he  a  cross  between  Lady  than  other  kinds  of  buds.  The  next  bud  or 

■  iMxi  to  develop,  evidently  having  been  retained  E.  Saunders  nnd  Edith  Talior,  the  outcome  '  buds  are  known  as  “  terminal  ’’-buds,  and  these 

a,  TrrV  ln  ,KU3t  this  variety  be  propa-  being  a  flower  resembling  somewhat  the  well  1  are  rarelv  used  for  exhibition  blooms.  Terminal - 
" during  January  and  February,  and  first  known  Madame  Carnot  in  build,  and  in  colour 
T'lwn-buds  retained,  invaluablo  flowers  |nralL-a  lovehirflldan-yellow. 

Fuiposes  should  ul t i inatel y  !  perfected.  ^BV_Lan<iton.— A  level v  st raw-yellow, 

'Iwarl,  vigorous  habit.  A  few  plants  orfTns  tintedQJiff,  spnit  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  LeeSanit 


Tlie  Nootka  Sound  Cypress  (Cupressns  N'ntkaensis). 


in  a  normal  season  sure  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
form.  Growers  across  the  Tweed  saw  this  in 
character  lost  season.  As  an  exhibition  flower, 
when  properly  grown  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
quality.  E.  G. 

RETAINING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BUDS. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  the 
retaining  of  Chrysanthemum  buds,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  different  terms  used  with  regard 
to  them  ?  llow  do  you  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  first  crown,  second  crown,  late 
crown,  terminal -buds,  and  natural  breaks? — 
A  Beginner. 

Information  regarding  the  different  kinds 
of  buds  which  n  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plant  develops  is 
of  more  valuo  to  a  grower 
of  exhibition  blooms  than 
to  a  cultivator  of  plants 
for  decoration.  To  liecouie 
a  successful  exhibitor  it  is 
of  flic  highest  importance 
thatono  should  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  various 
terms  in  constant  use,  anil 
also  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  buds  as  they  develop. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plants  are  simply  grown 
for  cut  flowers  terminal- 
buds  are  the  kind  usually 
selected,  and  these  the 
plant  produces  in  quite  a 
natural  manner.  In  order 
that  you  may  distinguish 
the  different  kind  of  buds 
wo  will  describe  each  one 
in  its  natural  order  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Cuttings  which 
wore  rooted  during  Decern - 
lier  or  the  succeeding 
January,  in  the  course  of 
about  three  months  will 
produce  in  the  point  of 
their  respective  shoots  a 
bud.  This  bud  is  generally 
described  os  the  “  break  - 
bud,  because  the  young 
shoots  from  this  point 
break  away  into  a  number 
of  fresh  growths  or  shoots  ; 
this  is  described  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  break.  It  is  urusI  to 
remove  the  buds  on  each 
plant,  and  afterwards  to 
grow  on  tho  new  shoots 
with  all  vigour.  In  tho 
course  of  time,  usually 
about  three  months  or  less 
from  the  date  the  "break”- 
bud  hns  appeared,  another 
hud  should  form  in  the 
point  of  each  of  the 
growths  taken  up  from  the 
break.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  a  first  “  crown  ”- 
hud,  but  as  this  kind  of 
bud  is  developed  much  too 
early  to  ensure  blooms  of 
goal  form  and  goal  colour, 
theyare  more  often  pinched 
out,  and  three  of  the 
strongest  growths  which 
surround  the  bud  again 
grown  on.  From  this 
point,  in  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  varying 
according  to  variety,  ’  the 
three  Bhoots  just  referred 
to  should  each  develop 
bud,  nnd  these  are  known  as  second 
crown ’’-buds.  An  ideal  time  for  this  kind 
bud  to  develop  is  during  tho  latter  part 
of  August,  this  allowing  ample  time  for 
their  proper  development,  and  also  ensuring 
large,  handsome,  full  blooms  of  good  form  and 
clean  colour  by  the  early  days  of  November. 


resembling  somewhat  the  well-  are  rarely  used  for  exhibition  blooms.  Terminal- 
buds  are  so  described  because  they  mark  the 
termination1  the  plant’s  growth,  and  instead 
rtfpvpnCiiring  )  individual^  I  in  Hra  point  of  each 
h'cT  shorn ,  they  develop  in  clusters.  Itistheprai 
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of  most  growers,  if  their  plants  are  intended 
to  produce  exhibition  blooms,  to  retain  only 
the  largest  and  best  shaped  bud  amongst 
them,  pinching  off  all  others.  For  decoration, 
the  buds  are  slightly  thinned,  sufficiently  so,  in 
fact,  to  ensure  each  bloom  havin'*  ample  space 
to  unfold  its  florets  without  restraint.  Although 
we  have  only  described  first  and  second  “  crown 
buds,  there  are  instances  where  certain  varieties 
produce  quite  a  series  of  “crown  "-buds,  some 
being  most  persistent  in  their  bud  production 
light  throughout  the  growing  season.  This 
kind  of  plant,  fortunately,  is  limited,  hut  it  is 
just  as  well  to  remember  the  above  fact. 
Crown-buds  are  always  distinguished  by 
developing  individually  in  the  point  of  each 
shoot,  and  are  always  surrounded  by  fresh  young 
growths.  If  the  new  growths  have  to  be  grown 
on,  rub  out  the  bud.  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bud,  supposing  it  to  lie  a  second  “  crown  "- 

bud,  lias  to  lie  retained,  tlic  growths  arc  rubbed 

out  and  the  bud  alone  retained. 

Sometimes  the  young  plants  do  not  make  the 
natural  break  sufficiently  early  to  ensure  the 
buds  developing  at  a  time  best  suited  to  the 
variety.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  certain 
rules  of  treatment  are  adapted.  If  the  plant, 
therefore,  fails  to  produce  the  “  natural  break" 
at  the  period  stipulated,  the  point  of  the  plant's 
growth  is  pinched  out,  this  operation  inducing 
new  growths  to  appear  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  these  are  grown  on,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  the  equivalent  in  value  to  the  shoots 
which  it  was  hoped  would  have  formed  round 
t  he  “  break  "-bud  already  alluded  to.  In  this 
way  we  may  obtain  artificially  what  nature 
failed  to  do  for  us.  The  term  “  late  crown 
bud  mostly  refers  to  those  plants  which  are 
persistent  bud  producers,  and  buds  retained 
during  the  latter  days  of  August  are  those 
referred  to. 


appearance  of  a  plant  of  Mme.  Marthe,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  type,  carrying  but  half-a-dozen 
blooms,  the  plant  occupying  an  8-inch  pot. 
Compare  this  with  a  specimen  of  a  free-flowering 
variety  like  Nellie  Rainford,  a  buff- yellow  sport 
from  Rosinante,  whose  habit  of  growth  is  of  a 
free  character,  the  flowers  on  stiff  stems  and 
quite  suitable  for  vase  decoration  accompanied 
by  their  own  foliage.  Take,  again,  a  well- 
cultivated  plant  of  Mary  Anderson  or  Mrs. 
Langtry,  the  former  white,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
blush  on  its  single  row  of  florets  so  roundly 
formed,  or  the  faintly  perfumed,  small  pale  pink 
blooms  of  the  latter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  aliout  producing 
plants  of  an}’  of  these  types.  From  the  ordin¬ 
ary  January-struck  plants  select  those  that 
are  stocky  in  growth,  pinch  out  the  point  to 
induce  more  shoots  from  near  the  base,  and 
increase  the  number  of  both  stems  and  blooms. 
Provide  at  all  times  abundunl  space,  light, 
and  air.  This  treatment,  accompanied  by 
careful  attention  to  such  details  as  supplying 
water  judiciously  and  increased  pot-room  as 
necessity  demands,  will  in  due  course  produce 
pleasing  objects  for  either  the  conservatory  or 
the  dwelling-house.  To  obtain  similar  success 
with  the  large-flowered  Japanese  varieties  the 
same  daily  attention  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
accompanied  by  the  foundation  of  timing  the 
growth  of  the  plants  in  their  various  stages  of 
development.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  it  is  yet  early  to  commence  pinching 
the  plants  with  a  view  to  obtaining  early  or 
late  bud-formation,  as  the  case  may  require. 
The  variety  quoted  requires  hastening  in  its 
bud-formation.  By  pinching  early  in  March 
earlier  buds  are  secured.  These  produce  finer 
blooms  than  the  naturally-grown  plants  do  as  a 
rule.  R.  M. 


CHRYSANTH RMUM  NOTES. 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  front  seed,  a  great 
improvement  is  manifest  in  the  habit  of  growth. 
Not  ouly  are  the  plants  dwarfer,  but  each 
carries  much  more  foliage  than  was  the  case  in 
the  days  when  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  was  the 
leading  variety  in  the  Japanese  section.  Plants 
thoroughly  clothed  with  large  healthy  leaves, 
even  if  they  grow  <j  feet  high,  are  more  desir¬ 
able  than  those,  like  the  variety  named,  which 
annually  grew  double  t  hat  height.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  many  sorts  in  the  Japanese 
section  now  that  stop  at  4  feet  and  carry  ample 
leafage  right  down  to  the  pot.  Such  plants, 
when  not  disbudded  or  limited  too  severely  in 
t  he  number  of  their  branches,  are  well  adapted 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Plants  of  the 
type  noted  are  much  more  frequently  met  with 
on  the  Continent,  and  are  certainly  deserving  of 
encouragement.  When  exhibiting  does  not 
hamper  a  cultivator  in  his  methods  of  training 
the  plants  or  of  limiting  their  blossoming 
capacity  to  three  or  even  fewer  blooms,  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  Chrysanthemum 
to  its  utmost  for  decoration.  Nowadays  culti¬ 
vators  for  show  limit  the  number  of  blooms  to 
two  as  a  rule  ;  indeed,  some  allow  but  one  on 
each  plant,  in  the  hope,  of  course,  of  obtaining 
extra  large  and  full  specimens. 

If  cultivators  intend  to  win  prizes  they  must 
take  all  available  means  to  effect  their  object. 
Limiting  the  strain  of  the  plants  to  fewer  blooms 
will  give  superior  results.  Now  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  wish  to  improve  the  method  of 
staging  cut  blooms,  the  method  of  production 
of  these  immense  specimens  has  much  more  to 
recommend  it.  No  doubt  a  fully-developed, 
highly-coloured  Japanese  bloom,  cut  with  at 
least  1  foot  of  stem  and  accompanied  with  its 
natural  foliage,  is  an  object  of  admiration.  The 
incurved  varieties  are  not  nearly  so  useful  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view  as  are  the  Japanese, 
their  naturally  round  appearance  being  all 
against  them.  The  colour,  too,  of  the  bulk  of 
varieties  is  dull  and  distinctly  dingy.  Pompons 
and  single-flowered  varieties  are  gradually  work¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  front.  Grown  to  produce  a 
mass  of  blossom  on  long  stems,  their  true 
character  is  revealed.  When  Pompons,  or  even 
single-flowered  varieties,  are  cultivated  to  give 
a  limited  number  of  blooms,  it 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Late -flowering  Chrysanthemums 

( Ignoramm ). — If  3'ou  wish  to  make  a  beginning 
in  growing  late  kinds,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  commence  at  once.  An 3’  Chrysanthemum 
specialist  will  supply  you  with  abundance  ol 
cuttings  of  suitable  kinds,  and  if  no  delay  takes 
place  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  immediately, 
they  should  root  quickly,  and  success  in  the 
earlier  details  l»e  thereby  ensured.  If  your 
ambit  ion  lie  to  grow  your  plants  for  market,  3'ou 
must  consider  what  colours  are  likety  to  give 
the  best  results.  Whites  and  3-ellows  are  always 
the  popular  colours.  However,  other  shades  of 
colour  should  not  be  altogether  excluded.  A 
given  number  of  good  self-coloured  sorts  should 
lie  grown  on  steadity,  and  in  this  connection 
some  of  the  bronzes,  a  good  pink  or  rose-pink, 
and  a  few  bright  crimson  varieties  are  sure  to 
find  bu3'ers,  although  the  sale  in  these  colours  is 
likeh'  to  be  somewhat  restricted.  Much  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  suitable  kinds,  as  there  is 
undoubted^’  a  good  number  of  rather  weedy 
flowers.  It  should  be  your  aim  to  provide 
blossoms  during  the  whole  of  Deeemlier  and 
January,  and  even  later,  provided  good  sorts 
can  be  got.  It  is  important  that  the  quality  be 
good,  as  with  t  he  lengthening  days  and  advent  of 
the  early  spring  season  supplies  of  bulbous 
flowers  from  more  genial  climates  enter  into 
competition  with  winter  flowers  now  on  the 
wane.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  some  of 
the  smaller  spidery  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
are  not  grown  for  market ;  also  a  few  of  the 
prett3-  little  Pompon  sorts,  which  for  cutting 
should  lie  in  great  demand.  Such  Pompons  as 
Snowdrop  (white)  and  Primrose  League  (pal? 
yellow),  if  grown  in  a  free  manner,  develop 
spra3’s  of  blossoms,  which  for  cutting  are 
unequalled.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such 
spidery  flowers  as  Mrs.  Filkins  (3-ellow)  and 
Alice  Carter  (reddish-brown).  These,  grown  in 
limited  quantities  and  the  supplies  carefulty 
limited,  should  create  a  demand  for  these 
charming  flowers,  and,  what  is  most  important 
of  all,  command  a  good  price.  Shallow  boxes 
should  be  used  for  propagating,  and  the 
cuttings  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  rooted. 


catholic  in  his  taste?,  and  is  glad  to  get  any¬ 
thing  that  has  an3-  intrinsic  beaut3-.  Sometime* 
he  will  even  forego  beauty  if  there  are  any 
other  points  of  interest.  This  amateur  spirit 
keeps  alive  many  precious  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  offers  some  sort  of  welcome  to  many  modest 
new  kinds. 

CAMELLIAS  ON  TRELLISES. 
Camellias  in  bush  form,  both  planted  out  a:.l 
growing  in  large  pots  and  tubs,  are  (omfn.n, 
but  as  trellis-trained  plants  they  are  not  so  o(te:i 
met  with.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  way  uf 
growing  Camellias, -as  one  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  its  adoption  is  to  leave  the  body  .if 
the  house  usually  occupied  by-  them  free  for  the 
growing  or  arranging  of  other  subjects.  Inaddi 
lion  to  this,  they  are  capital  subjects  for  hiding 
bare  and  objectionable  back  walls  in  green 
houses  and  conservatories.  They  also  give  but 
little  trouble  when  once  established,  and  being 
evergreen  they  look  cheerful  even  when  out  of 
flower.  Trellis-trained  plants  are  quite  as  easy 
to  grow,  and  are  equally  as  free-flowering  as 
bushes,  while  the  space  they  occupy  is  very  small. 

I  have  the  walls  of  a  house  facing  due  north 
covered  with  Camellias,  from  which  1  cut  quite 
as  many  flowers  as  when  the  plants  wwc 
grown  as  bushes.  For  tiellises  the  plants  su. 
ceed  best  planted  out,  and  a  narrow  botilrr 
should  lie  made  expressly  for  them.  This 
must  be  well  drained,  as  the  roots  require  .1 
deal  of  water  when  once  the  plants  arc  full 
grown.  If  good  healthy7  plants  are  used  they 
soon  clothe  a  wall,  but  until  this  is  accomplish^ 
the  growths  must  be  trained  out  judiciously 
with  that  end  in  view.  After  this  the  train¬ 
ing  and  tying  are  confined  merely  to  the  main 
and  subsidiary  branches,  which  need  an  annual 
fastening  to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  as  a  set 
or  formal  method  of  training  is  not  reqniml. 
If  the  plants  are  fastened  back  in  the  manner 
described  they  are  much  more  graceful  and 
beautiful  when  in  flower  than  if  every  slu*a 
were  regularly  tied  in  and  made  to  look  like  a 
trained  fruit-tree.  The  flowers  may  without 
fear  lie  cut  with  a  good  length  of  -stem  attached, 
and  this  in  a  measure  obviates  the  necessity  !'>r 
severe  pruning  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds, 
as.  all  conditions  being  right,  t  hey  make  ample 
growth  afterwards  and  quickly  cover  «ny 
portion  of  the  trellis  which  may  be  laid  fare. 
In  all  other  respects  the  treatment  is  the  sune 
as  for  hush-trees,  taking  care  that  the  roots  get 
a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  keeping  the  foliage 
clean  by  hosing  or  syringing  it  occasionally 
Personally,  I  have  a  groat  partiality  tor 
the  semi  -  double  varieties,'  hut  any  othet 
variety  will  succeed  grown  in  this  way  and 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  bloom.  1  have 
also  seen  Camellias  grown  on  the  back  wall?  "I 
early  Peach-houses  with  great  success.  Many 
gardeners  would  not  care  to  have  Camrlua-j 
associated  with  fruit-trees,  hut  those  mentioned 
both  grew  and  flowered  remarkably  well,  an- 
gave  hut  little  trouble  either  culturally  or  a- 
regards  insects. 


to  classify7  the  floyeryWhethertit 
Pompon  or  reflexed  section.  Not* 


Seedling  Chrysanthemums.  —  The 

florist's  ideal  of  a  Chrysanthemum  is  very 
definite.  It  is  of  a  large  flower,  full  to  the 
centre,  of  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the 
ifficult  tlieral  globular,  and  the  petals  firm,  or  at  least  dtSTablei 
'~fej  WJht  the  amateur,  the  flower  lover,  tlve  nwnjsrho 
pi  grows  plants  for  the  love  of  th£raj\£oim<»lmoro 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


TUBEROSES. 

These  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  culli'  d? 
as  many  amateurs  suppose,  and  anyone  who  ra- 
a  greenhouse  or  pit  may  safely  invest  in  a  tc» 
roots  of  these  with  every  prospect  of  getting  a 
good  return  in  the  shape  of  really  very  rnnice 
spikes  of  white  wax-like  flowers.  This  is  Jn" 
the  timo  for  anyone  to  make  a  start,  for  althou>:  1 
owners  of  stovesmay  enjoy  theirTulicroses  near  > 
all  the  year,  the  owner  of  a  greenhouse, 
depends  more  on  solar  heat  than  artificial  h.- 

heat  to  do  the  forcing,  can  only  expect  to  tL"'1 
them  well  during  the  latter  part  of  stunnico 
Anyone  desirous  of  giving  them  a  trial  slid'" 
lose  no  time  in  getting  the  best  bulbs  lie  cal¬ 
ami  pot  them  at  once  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  les 
mould,  loam,  and  sand.  I  find  small  pot?  Jj 
for  starting  them  in,  and  when  fairly  stsr  * 
into  growth  shift  them  into  pots  3  inch(*pve 
C  inches  in  diameter,  but  before  potting  lTn'1' 
all  the  little  scale- like  growths  that  usually 
found  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  as  I*1®-'’  • 


weaken  the  central  flowering  spike.  I*  ^ 
is  moist  when  potting  is  done  no  water  «' 
needed  for  some  time.  Set  the  pots  m 
kxyayiqspt  part  of  the  frame  or  glass-house  ^ 
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plenty  of  water  may  be  given,  and  syringing 
every  day  in  hot  weather,  as  they  are  liable  to 
red-spider  if  kept  in  dry  heat.  In  August  and 
S-pteinber  you  will  be  rewarded  with  lovely 
spikes  of  bloom.  .Iamks  GitooM,  Comport. 


EUPHORBIA  (POINSETT1A)  PUL- 
CHERRIMA. 

For  bright  colour  the  Poinsettia  1ms  no  rival 
during  the  winter  season,  and  when  tho  weathor 
i*  mild  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  either 
cut  or  as  a  pot  plant.  It  is  not  all  growers  who 
succeed  in  having  plants  with  good  foliage  down 
to  the  pots.  In  many  instances  tho  plants  aro 
propagated  too  early  in  the  season,  and  before 
the  time  of  developing  tho  bright  red  bracts  they 
have  become  too  tall  and  also  have  lost  their 
foliage,  or  at  least  all  of  tho  lower  leaves, 
leaving  a  length  of  hare  atom.  I  like  to 
ommrnce  to  |iro|»igato  as  soon  as  good 


SCARLET  WINTER-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

No  flowers  are  more  acceptable  in  the  dark  win¬ 
ter  days  than  well-grown  blossoms  of  scarlet 
Carnations.  Alegatiere,  a  comparatively  old 
introduction,  was  at  ono  time  the  ls'st  in  this 
colour,  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  to  a  certain 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Camellia  Adelina  Benvenuti.— As  a 

rule,  Belf-eoloured  Camellias  are  most  generally 
admired,  but  thero  aro  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
and  tho  alxivo  variety  is  ono  of  them.  Tho  ground 
colour  of  tho  flower  is  a  lovely  blush-pink  of  a 
rather  deep  shade  towards  the  centre,  but  the 
petals  are  thickly  spotted  with  carmine,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  broad  stripe  of  the  same 
colour  down  tho  centre.  The  form  of  the  some¬ 
what  largo  flowers  is  flat,  petals  pointed  and 
very  symmetrically  arranged.  Altogether  it  is 
an  excellent  variety. 

Acacias  as  climbers.— From  the  large 
family  of  Acacias  a  good  selection  may  be  made 
for  climbers  on  the  roof,  over  arches,  or  up 
columns.  Tho  variety  now  so  much  imported  in  a 
cutstateand  known  in  the  florists'  trade  os  Mimosa 
is  ono  of  those.  This  is  the  same  as  we  grow  in 
gardens  under  tho  name  of  A.  dcalhata,  which 
is  only  seen  at  its  best  in  a  lofty  or  roomy  house 
by  reason  of  its  vigorous  growth.  A.  Kiccana 
is  a  bettor  ono  to  enooso  on  the  whole  ;  it  is  a 
very  gracoful  plant  and  beautiful  when  in 
flower.  Two  other  good  sorts  are  A.  leproea 
anil  A.  echinata.  Peat  is  preferable,  or  at  least 
it  should  form  the  greater  portion  in  the  case  of 
the  weaker  growers,  os  A.  Rioeana,  but  more 
loam  should  bo  used  for  A.  dealbata.  Any 
necessary  pruning  should  be  attended  to  after 
flowering. 

Hydrangea  Hortensla.— I  had  a  very 
nice  Blue  Hydrangea  lost  summer.  I  see  now 
there  are  sevoral  young  shoots  around  the  root 
of  the  old  plant.  Aro  these  young  plants,  nnd 
what  ought  I  to  do  with  them  T — An  Amatruk. 

The  young  growths  around  the  base  of  your 
Hydrangea  whon  they  are  about  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long  would  strike  root,  and  furnish 
you  with  some  nice  plants,  supposing  you 
desired  to  increase  your  stock.  It  would  Is. 
necessary  to  out  off  a  piece  of  the  old  wood, 
technically  called  a  “  heel,”  with  each  cutting, 
dibbling  them  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placing 
in  a  warm  greonhouse.  If  you  allow  the  growths 
to  remain  on  the  plants  you  will  have  a  much 
finer  specimen  this  year  than  last,  but  some  of 
them  should  bo  removed  to  allow  those  remain¬ 
ing  more  light  nnd  air.  The  plant  should  bo 
repotted  at  once  into  a  size  larger  pot,  using  a 
compost  of  good  loam  two  parts,  well-decayed 
raanuro  one  part,  and  silver  sand  half  part, 
affording  plenty  of  drainage. 

Boronla  megastigma.  —  I  have  just 
liought  a  plant  of  Boronia  megastigma.  A 
nurseryman  who  saw  it  after  I  bought  it  said  I 
should  not  be  able  to  grow  it.  If  the  London 

Cleners  can  grow  them,  why  not  in  the 
Hands  ?  I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  heated, 
and  should  be  glad  if  anyone  will  advise  me  ns  to 
the  best  way  of  keeping  it  alive?  It  scents  the 
house  beautifully. — Fiora. 

The  plant  after  blooming  should  be  cut  hard 
back,  and,  directly  it  has  started  into  growth, 
be  repotted.  This  must  l>e  carefully  done, 
using  a  pot  a  size  larger  and  a  compost  of  good 
sandy  peat.  Keep  close  for  a  few  days  until 
root  action  begins,  when  give  ordinary  green¬ 
house  treatment.  During  the  summer  tho 
plant  may  be  stood  in  the  open  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood,  ns  on  this  the  blooming  of  the 
plant  next  year  depends. 


flip  l.au  son  Cypress  (<  Jiiprewms  lanvsoniana).  (See  pa^'p  :I0.) 
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V  GROWING  CHOICE  ALPINES  NEAR  Acantholimon  vennstum  (one  of  these  a  very 
TAVnriV  large  plant)  ana  A.  acerosum  give  quite  a 

1A  .>  IzUA.  number  of  their  spikes  of  pink  flowers.  A  seed- 

Al.niorr.H  it  may  seem  superfluous,  after  so  ling  Acantholimon,  said  to  have  white  flowers, 
many  good  articles  on  rock  and  other  ganlens  is  growing  strongly. 

which  have  appeared  in  Garuksino  lu.es-  Of  Androsarcs,  A.  Vitaliana  was  described  bv 
trated  from  time  to  time,  I  vet  venture  to  send  the  Continental  nurservman  from  whom  I  hail 


The  Silvery  Dwarf  llareliell  (Eitraianlhus  Pumilio). 


you  an  account  of  my  own  efforts  to  grow  some 
of  the  choicer  alpine  plants  in  a  limited  space 
ami  under  conditions  not  very  congenial  to  the 
plants. 

To  I iegin  with,  I  had  a  narrow  border  adjoin¬ 
ing  house  wall,  aspect  due  south,  aliout  21  feet 
wide,  IS  inches  high,  and  30  feet  long,  made  up 
nf  lime-rubbish,  leaf  mould,  sand,  peat,  and  gar¬ 
den-mould.  This  was  well  mixed  and  trodden  very 
firm.  I  had  used  Norfolk  sandstone  for  making 
some  rocky  mounds  for  alpincs  in  another  part  of 
the  garden,  but  found  that  it  crumbled  and  split 
from  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  only  stone 
procurable  was  Derbyshire  spar,  which  1  did  not 
like,  therefore  I  was  thrown  back  on  burrs  from 
the  brickfield.  They  nre  probably  neither  so 
ornamental  nor  so  cool  as  stone,  yet  as  my 
plants  are  thriving  and  but  little  “  rock  "  shows 
in  summer,  the  appearance  is  not  so  important. 
Trained  to  the  wall  are  two  Peach-trees;  a 
yellow  Tree  Lupine,  through  which  grow  Sola- 
nnm  jasminoidcs  and  a  plant  of  Eccremocarpus 
scalier. 

There  are  in  the  border  six  varieties  of 
Cistus — C.  algarvensis,  the  very  similar  C.  for- 
inosns.  C.  undulatus.  C.  cris  us  C.  florentinus. 


Ci»tiw  fk»renliiiu§. 


and  Cl.  ladaniterus — Cheiranthus  mutabilw,  and 
t  he  old  double  yellow  and  crimson  Wallflowers 
irrow  near  the  wall  and  are  now  showing  flower. 
K  Imianthus  serpyllifolius(both  bUiy  and  white), 
ri.  tenuifolius,  and  K.  Purailiof  grow~Y  ^ii 
bloom  freely.  ^-Msny l\ij3  AafliM-.ii^l 
final  seed,  finer  plants  l*?ing  thus  old  a 


space  in  deep  blue.  I  am  trying  some  plants  of 
Ostrowskia  magnifies  aud  Michauxia  Tchichat- 
scliewi — it  seems  cruel  to  hang  such  millstone* 
of  names  round  the  necks  of  these  plants. 

Of  course  I  have  put  bull>s  where  a  space  was 
left.  Crocus  zonatus,  ('.  hadriaticus,  C.  Sieberi, 
and  C.  Imperati  give  bloom  from  September 
onwards.  There  are  various  Iris  species  which 
I  can  hardly  say  anything  of  yet,  they  have 
been  planted  too  recently.  One  capricious  little 
beauty  I  have  quite  failed  in  pleasing — viz., 
Eritrichinum  nanum.  I  have  tried  this  twice ; 
each  time  it  has  bloomed,  and  then  it  lias  been 
stricken  with  nostalgia  and  I  have  been  left 
lamenting.  Kxarrhena  macrantha  (like  a  large 
Forget-me-not  and  hailing  from  New  Zealand) 
appears  to  have  taken  more  kindly  to  my 
liorder  ;  it  has  had  a  little  piece  of  glass  as  an 
umbrella  all  winter. 

It  would  lie  tedious  to  name  all  the  varieties 
of  plants  grown  in  this  border,  but  I  may  mention 
Ranunculus  palmata,  white  ami  yellow,  various 
Tulip  species,  and  Puschkinia  libanotica,  which 
I  fear  my  dread  enemies,  the  slugs,  are  finding 
out,  as  an  excellent  spring  salad.  I  have  planted 
all  these  things,  except  the  Peach-trees,  myself : 
I  also  attend  to  the  watering,  no  mean  factor  in 
Hie  success  of  growing  alpincs,  and  I  take  care 
to  add  frequently  soil  over  and  round  the 
plants.  M  its.  M.  I.  Stafford. 

Wedded:,  Enfield. 


it.  as  “  schr  dankbar”  (very  thankful),  but  it 
has  proved  so  far  thankless  enough  not  to  bloom  : 
A.  sarmentosa,  on  the  contrary,  flowers  and 
spreads.  A.  araehnoiden  is  a  lieautiful  little 
species  with  silky  rosettes.  A.  foliosa  is  very 
impatient  of  damp,  but  grows  vigorously  enough 
when  it  does  not  damp  off.  A.  sempervivoides, 
a  Himalayan  species,  looks  like  a  deep-coloured 
variety  of  sarmentosa  ;  the  rosettes  are  like 
miniature  sempervivums.  A.  Chumbyi  and 
A.  lnnuginosa  were  ungrateful  enough  to 
resent  the  shade  and  shelter  afforded  them 
by  some  of  their  neigliours  and  to  take 
their  leave  of  me.  I  mean  to  replace  them 
and  to  warn  off  intruders  from  their  private 
premises. 

Campanula  garganica,  C.  g.  hirsuta,  and  C. 
isophylla  (blue  and  white)  make  my  heart  glad 
by  their  profusion  of  bloom  and  their  desire  to 
enlarge  their  borders.  Campanula  Naxifraga  is 
healthy,  but  not  free-flowering — at  least,  with 
i  me.  The  Algerian  Iris,  which  I  raised  from 
seed,  has  not  bloomed,  but  looks  fresh  and 
green.  Then  there  are  the  Ivy-leaved  Cycla¬ 
mens,  pink  and  white,  the  white  especially  a 
Iheantifu  kind  :  Cyclamen  eilicicum  is  also  an 
autumn-blooming  kind.  I  have 
one  other  which  has  not  yet 
flowered,  but  the  foliage  of 
which  is  lovely.  Arabis  bry¬ 
onies  is  a  charming  little  grev- 
foliaged  kind,  while  Arabis 
vochinensis  makes  a  patch  of 
close  bright  green.  Aspemla 
nrcadiensis  is  another  silverv- 
foliaged  alpine,  Ix-autiful  Ixitli 
in  and  out  of  flower.  Still 
another  Asperula  in  my  lwu-der 
is  A.  nitida,  a  modest  little 
flower  ;  these  I  grow  in  ehinks. 
.■Ethionema  persieum  makes 
quite  a  cloud  of  delicate  colour 
in  its  season,  and  sows  itself. 
Iberis  jucnnda  is  showing  its 
little  tlower  -  heads  on  every 
shoot,  which  will  ere  long  open 
their  pretty  pink  eyes.  For  two 
years  in  succession  the  Chilian 
Crocus  has  flowered  on  this 
bonier,  and  the  little  clumps  look  as  if  there 
might  be  one  or  two  flowers  bv-and-bye.  The 
alpine  Poppies,  the  Erinus,  and  the  Linaria  sow 
themselves,  so  I  can  hardly  claim  credit!  Tor 
ir  beauty.  Saponaria  ocymoides  makes  A 
1  nf  pink  for  its  particular 
by  Veronica  saturei.-e folia  clothes  its  allotted 

URBANA- 


TURS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  abuse  of  these  useful  articles  is,  perhaps, more 
frequent  than  their  rightful  use,  it  lieing  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  laudable  efforts  to  wan  1* 
tub  ganlening  quite  spoiled  by  the  employment 
of  unsuitable  plants,  or  the  provision  of  improper 
soil,  not  to  mention  non-recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  careful  watering  and  occasional 
manuring.  The  popular  fancy  for  conifers  anil 


slirulis  as  tub  plants  leads  to  the  death,  generally 
from  drought  and  poverty  at  the  roots,  of  many 
a  tree  which  in  the  open  ground,  with  room  to 
develop,  might  have  been  pretty  ;  and  a  gaunt, 
stalky  Euonymus.  liare  aliout  its  lower  parts,  or 
an  Arbor-vita;,  grimy  one  side  and  brown  the 
other,  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  lie  con¬ 
sidered  an  ornament,  though  often  apparently  a 
satisfaction  toitsowner.  Probably,  the  selection 
of  evergreens  for  tub  culture  is  dictated  inall  ease* 
by  the  idea  that  they  will  be  ornamental  all  tho 
year  rouud.  As  a  mutter  of  fa£t,  severe  frosts 
injure  them  very  much — much  more  so  than  if 
they  were  in  the  open  ground — and  dry,  rutting 
winds  also  spoil  their  beauty,  so  that  the 
chances  are  much  against  their  remaining  in 
good  health  and  looks  for  any  length  of  time 
after  they  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  balance  the 
tub  in  which  they  are  planted.  Personally,  I 
prefer  to  see  an  empty  tub  in  the  winter  to  one 
containing  a  half-dead  or  dingy  conifer  or  ever¬ 
green  ;  and  tubs  which  are  only  planted  for  the 
summer,  or  which  can  be  taken  under  shelter, 
if  not  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  at  least  of  a  cold 
-pneforjevon  of  a  stable  or  shod,  can  lie  made 
TOth  interesting  and  attractive.  At  the  men 
iTj^n  ||of_i<  Iran  gas /^d  Myrtles  as  tub  plants 
|  everyone  wflj_ immediately  recall  the  immense 
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rmecimens  to  l>o  seen  in  the  Versailles  and  | 
Tuileries  gardens  in  France  ;  and  such  as  these, 
although  attainable  only  by  those  possessing  ; 


large  facilities  for  their  winter  housing,  are 
precious  possessions.  Their  huge  tubs  have  to  be 
made  on  purpose,  and  are  provided  for  the  most 
pirt  with  wheels  for  easier  progression.  It  is, 


Tree  t.upine. 


however,  quite  within  tho  capacity  of  the 
amateur  who  can  only  afford  scant  timo  and 
outlay  to  make  a  brave  summer  show  in  a 
mailer  way,  whether  or  no  ho  is  able  to  house 
his  tubs  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  most  useful  tubs  for  this  purpose  are  the 
buckets  in  which  lard  is  sent  from  America. 
They  can  bo  bought  from  almost  all  grocers,  and 
ora  usually  sold  at  Hi x pence ench.  The  first  thing 
to  he  done  with  them  is  to  free  them  from  grease, 
which  is  best  achiever!  by  a  thorough  washing 
with  strong  soda-water.  After  this  they  must 
be  painted,  anil  the  iron-wire  handles  which 
proclaim  their  use  removed.  Tho  darkest 
powhle  green  paint  looks  liest  with  all  flowers, 
and  the  aim  ns  regards  colour  of  tho  tubs  should 
bo  towards  repression  rather  than  emphasis.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  paint  the  outsides  of  the 
backets,  the  interior  may  have  a  coat  of  creosote 
wash,  which  is  obtainable  from  all  oil-shops,  and 
is  Tory  cheap.  The  quality  of  the  paint  used  is 
worth  investigat  ion,  for  very  cheap  paint  made 
up  with  whitening  instead  of  white  lead  will 
not  stand  the  weather  well,  and  will  look  smeary 
sod  doll,  besides  being  disagreeable  to  use.  The 
next  operation,  a  most  necessary  one,  provides 
for  efficient  drainage,  and  consists  in  boring 
three  or  four  holes  in  tho  tub’s  bottom— a  task 
easily  performed  with  a  rod-hot  poker,  which 
does  the  job  more  quickly  than  a  centre-bit,  and 
also  preserves  the  edges  by  charring  them. 
Over  these  holes  a  good  heap  of  broken  crooks 
must  bo  placed,  and  over  these  again  a  layer 
of  rough  lumps  of  turfy  loam  anil  fibre,  then 
a  good  thick  layor  of  loam  and  old  hot-bed  man¬ 
ure  will  give  the  roots  tempting  food.  It  must 
1*  remembered  that  plants  in  cramped  quarters 
like  these  want  something  to  retain  moisture 
and  give  ample  nourishment,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  bo  mode  than  to  fill  tubs  with 
ordinary  garden  soil,  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  as  good  in  nmall  quantities  ns  in  bulk. 

The  foundation  soil,  so  to  speak,  may  ho  ns 
directed  for  all  tubs,  no  matter  what  is  to  bo 
grown  in  them.  Tho  soil  surrounding  tho  roots 
must  be  adapted  to  the  plant's  special  needs.  A 
mixture  of  good  loam — it  is  well  worth  while  to 
buy  the  materials  for  tub  soil,  either  separately 
or  mixed,  despite  the  small  extra  cost,  from  a 
reliable  source — two  parts,  leaf-mould  half  a 
part,  and  coarse  sand  a  quarter  of  a  part,  with 
half  a  part  of  old  hot  bed  manure,  will  grow 
most  plants  admirably,  and  may  bo  molli¬ 
fied  to  taste,  a  little  peat  being  a  necessary 
addition  in  some  cases,  as  where  Azaleas, 
which  make  good  tub  plants  in  eases  where 
winter  shelter  is  possible,  or  Spiriens  ntW'tiHPiL 
The  Azalea  mollis,  m>t|  Jjljej ;  ^ndiijUjj'A^leu- 


suitable,  but,  of  course,  cannot  rival  plants 
whose  flowering  period  is  the  whole  summer. 
Of  these,  Zonals  and  the  white  and  yellow  Paris 
Daisies  or  Margueritos  take  the  palm  for  free- 
flowering,  the  latter  growing  into  great  hushes 
under  liberal  culture,  and  requiring  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture.  Where  Zonals  are  used,  a 
charming  display  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  long' row  of  tubs,  each 
filled  with  three  plants  in  nn  as¬ 
cending  scale  of  colour,  beginning 
with  white  and  shading  up  to  deep 
crimson,  the  three  plants  in  each 
tub  being  strictly  of  tho  same 
kind  and  colour.  These  along 
one  side  of  a  flagged  path,  with 
a  row  containing  alternate  white 
and  yellow  Marguerites  up  the 
other  side,  make  a  most  charming 
picture  ;  and  if  they  can  bo  housed 
away  from  frost  in  tho  winter 

will  Inst  several  seasons,  being 

well  mulched  with  fresh  soil  and 
■nanuro  each  year,  severely  cut 
liack  in  autumn  before  taking 
them  indoors,  amT  most  sparingly 
watered  during  their  seclusion. 
Other  suitable  subjects  for  this 
kind  of  culture  are  Lilies,  which 
are  hardy,  the  speeiosum  group 
being  most  successful,  and  nura- 
tum,  though  somewhat  fickle  and 
Reldom  blooming  twice,  unless 
Knglish  grown  bulbs  aro  used  ; 
Diplacus  ealifoniious,  a  very 
showy  plant  which  is  tender,  but 
lends  itself  admirably  to  tub  cul¬ 
ture,  and  will  live  in  the  tub  until 
too  big  for  it :  Daturas,  which  are 
|  also  winter  tender  nut  make  a  brave  show  of 
|  grand  tubular  blooms ;  ('annas,  which  require 


Puschkinia  willoiitcs. 


rich  soil  and  die  down  in  winter  like  other  half 
hardy  bulbs  j  and  such  annuals  ns  Sweet  Peas, 
Mignonette,  Thunbergias,  and 
some  of  the  Iponucas,  which 
will  t  rail  over  three  tall  branch¬ 
ing  sticks,  crossed,  and  fixed  in 
the  soil.  Stalky  plants,  ns 
Lilies,  should  have  a  surfacing 
plant,  and  if  Campanulas,  such 
as  isophylla  or  earpatiea,  Sapo- 
naria,  or  Mignonette  are  used, 
the  tub  will  be  gay  both  before 
and  after  tho  lilooming  season 
of  its  principal  occupants. 

M.  L.  IV. 


HARDY  CYCLAMKNS. 

In  tho  dark  days  of  winter  and 
of  earliest  spring  the  charming 
little  Cyclamen  Couni  expands 
its  reflexed  blossoms  ana  cre¬ 
ates  a  delightful  winter  picture. 

As  is  tho  case  with  the  Hopn- 
ticas,  tho  hardy  Cyclamens 
merit  a  far  wider  apprcciat  ion 
than  they  obtain,  and  it  is 
only  when  grown  in  quantity 
in  gardens  where  their  cultural 
requirements  are  naturally  or 
artificially  provided  that  their 
value  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view  is  adequately  seen.  In  the 
culture If^ydnmens  perfect  drainage  is  of  the 
anee,  and  therefore  nn  i*h> 


position,  such  as  a  bank,  raised  bod,  or  pocket 
in  the  rock-garden,  is  well  adapted  to  their 
requirements  in  this  respect.  To  attempt  the 
culture  of  these  plants  in  a  soil  retentive  of 
moisture  is  to  court  failure.  Tho  compost 
employed  should  he  porous,  snndv  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  old  mortar  -  rubbish,  and  road -grit, 
especially  where  the  last  is  collected  from 
roads  mended  with  limostono,  since  the  Cycla¬ 
mens  exhibit  a  distinct  partiality  for  a  calcareous 
soil,  this  proving  an  excellent  rooting  medium. 
Rough  Btones  embedded  about  the  forms 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  plants. 

In  planting,  the  conns  should  not  lie  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  should  bo  covered 
with  a  layer  inches  in  depth,  while  a  yearly 
top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  usually  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  vigorous  growth.  As  a  rulo,  although 
instances  may  be  adduced  of  Cyclamens  flourish¬ 
ing  in  a  site  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  parti¬ 
ally  shaded  position  is  advisable.  Shelter  from 
bitter  gales  is  also  desirable,  since  these  often 
twist  off  the  leaves  and  thus  materially  weaken  the 
plants.  Comm  should  always  bo  planted  dm  ing 
theirrestingperiod.  In  thesouth  anil  south- west, 
where  conditions  arc  favourable,  tho  hardy 
Cyclamens  increase  rapidly  from  self-sown  seed, 
and  are  soon  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny. 
After  the  flower  has  fallen,  during  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  seed -pod,  the  stalk  coils  round 
upon  itself.  Tho  seeds  often  take  almost  a  year 
to  ripen,  during  which  time  they  are  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  mice,  so  that  where 
it  is  desired  to  have  Reeil  from  any  particular 
plant  the  pods  should  ho  protected  by  muslin 
and  perforated  zinc  collars.  During  severe 
frosts  the  leaves  anil  flower-stems  become  quite 
limp,  and  lie  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground  ; 
but  on  tho  advent  of  warmer  weather  these 
quickly  regain  their  pristine  vigour. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  grown  is  C.  Collin, 
blooming  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  it 
bears  deep  crimson-purple  flowers,  which  arc 
scentless,  and  rounded  leaves  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  There  are  also  varieties  bearing  flowers 
of  every  tint  between  tho  normal  and  pure 
white.  C.  alpinum,  C.  Atkinsi,  C.  iberieuni, 
and  C.  vernum  are  forms  of  this  species,  of 
which  the  best  is  C.  Atkinsi,  winch  hears 
white  flowers  with  a  maroon  blotch  nt  the 
lmso  of  tho  petals,  and  of  largor  size  than  those 
of  the  typo.  C.  repandum,  blooming  in  April 
anil  May,  is  the  truo  C.  hcdorivfolium,  a  title 
now  more  usually  bestowed  uponC.  nenpolitanuni. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  line,  and  its  triangular 
leaves  aro  attractively  marbled  with  white.  C. 
ncapolitaiium,  as  has  been  stated,  has  usurped 
the  name  of  hcdericfolium,  by  which  it  is  equally 
well  known  ns  by  its  correct  appellation.  It 
bears  its  flowers  in  tho  early  autumn.  The 
slightly  fragrant  blossoms  are  rose-coloured  in 
the  type,  but  there  is  also  a  charming  white 
variety,  ns  well  as  many  gradations  of  colour 
between  these  two  tints.  At  the  time  the 
flowers  are  produced  the  plants  are  leafless,  but 


Aranthollrnnn  glumarcum. 


the  foliage,  which  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  is 
(lovolo|K'd  Wfbre;  the  plants  have  passed  out  of 
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toothed,  often  being  as  much  as  5  inches 
in  length,  aiid  handsomely  marbled  with 
white.  They  remain  in  full  beauty  through  the 
whole  winter,  and  large  colonies  of  the  plants 
present  exquisite  pictures,  especially  where 
these  are  naturalised  beneath  deciduous  trees, 
such  as  Beeches.  Well-grown,  vigorous  corms 
often  attain  a  diameter  of  12  inches,  and  bear 
ns  many  as  two  hundred  blossoms.  C.  cyprium 
nnd  C.  griroum  are  forms  of  this  species.  ( 
curop.Tum  bears  its  purplish-red,  deliciously 
fragrant  fl  iwera  in  the  autumn  and  well  into 
the  e  irly  winter.  Its  foliage  is  rounded  and  of 
a  dark  green  tint,  sometimes  slightly  mottled 
with  a  lighter  shade.  C.  cilicicum  is  apparently 
merely  a  variation  of  this  species.  S.  W.  F. 


ZINNIAS. 

For  flower  garden  decoration  double  and  singlc- 

Howered  Zinnias  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliancy, 

especially  now  that  the  colours  have  been 
improved  so  much  of  late.  I  wonder  that  Zinnias 
are  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  For 
supplying  cut-flowers  in  quantity  there  are  few 
plants  to  equal  a  well-selected  strain  of  this 
annual.  Zinnias  can  now  be  obtained  in 
separate  colours.  Where  mnny  persons  make  a 
mistake  in  Zinnia  culture  is  that  of  raising  the 
plants  in  heat  and  drawing  them  up  weakly.  In 
this  way  success  cannot  be  achieved,  as  weakly 
prepared  plants  do  not  branch  out  strongly  or 
freely  afterwards.  It  is  upon  the  manner  it. 
which  the  plants  break  into  additional  shoots 
that  success  depends.  Cool  treatment  produces 
a  sturdy  growth,  this  giving  finer  blooms  anil 
more  of  them.  The  middle  of  March  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  or  pans  of  sandy 
soil,  with  eold-frame  protection  only.  Shade 
from  bright  sun  will  prevent  evaporation  and 
hasten  germination  of  the  seed.  Directly  the 
plauts  show  through  the  soil  remove  the  shad¬ 
ing  and  give  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to 
induce  a  sturdy  growth  from  the  start. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  can  bo  pricked  off  into  prepared  soil  in  a 
shallow  cold-frame  or  in  a  temporary  sod  pit, 
over  which  a  glass  light  can  be  placed  to  afford 
n  little  warmth  to  induce  the  plants  to  start 
quickly  into  growth.  The  base  of  the  frame 
should  consist  of  ashes.  On  this  should  be 
placed  a  layer  of  old  Mushroom-l)ed  manure  an 
inch  thick.  Into  this  the  roots  run  freely, 
enabling  the  plants  to  be  lifted  at  planting¬ 
time  with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  Any  refuse 
from  the  potting-hench,  to  which  is  added  leaf- 
mould  or  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  will  afford 
a  capital  rooting  medium.  The  plants,  if 
pricked  out  2  inches  apart  and  the  frames  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  will  quickly 
make  headway  and  will  require  all  the  air 
jiossible  afterwards  to  keep  them  stocky  when 
the  weather  is  suitable.  An  open  situation 
is  the  best  site  for  a  Zinnia-bed.  The  soil 
should  lie  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  as  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  finer  the  flowers.  If 
plants  are  to  be  grown  in  a  single  row  beside  a 
path,  they  may  bo  placed  so  that  they  will  grow 
upright  at  once,  and  have  a  stake  placed  along¬ 
side  of  each  to  secure  the  leading  shoot  to.  If 
the  plants  are  in  a  mass  in  a  tied  a  different 
style  of  planting  should  lie  adopted.  Instead 
of  putting  the  plants  quite  upright  they  should 
lie  sloped.  Each  plant  will  require  quite  1  foot 
of  space,  as  the  side  shoots  grow  to  a  consider¬ 
able  length.  If  crowded,  the  blossoms  cannot 
develop  fully.  M. 


when  you  have  done  with  them  indoors,  should  in  any  case  have  all  the  plants  cut  off 
When  fully  ripened  off  lay  the  bulbs  out  to '  and  burned  so  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
dry  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  sort  1  gathered.  If  then  the  soil  be  very  hard  and 
and  replant  in  good  ground.  These  bulbs  I  dry,  little  good  can  be  done  until  rain  fall*, 
will  not  flower  much  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  |  But  if  it  be  workable,  then  give  a  dressing  of 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Daffodils  after  forcing.— I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  advice 
about  the  treatment  of  forced  Daffodil  bulbs 
when  they  have  finished  flowering  in  the  house? 
I  want  to  increase  my  outdoor  stock.  Should 
the  bulbs  be  kept  in  the  boxes  or  pots,  watered, 
and  given  any  other  extra  nourishment  until 
the  leaves  die  dowu  and  then  be  planted  in  the 
garden  ;  or  should  they  be  planted  outside  at 
once  after  flowering,  and  should  the  ground 
have  any  particular  preparation?  Should  Roman 
Hyacinths  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Daffodils  ?— Ashbourne. 

It  will  suffice  if  you  continue  to  supply  the 
hulbe  with  moisture  till  the  foliagw  is  ripened 
off.  There  is  mi.jieec^  of  m®iure/ba  oil 
nourishment  as  the  -foliage  will  beJAly  gro> 


two,  a  matter  largely  dependent  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  forced,  as  also  the 
varieties.  You  had  better  dig  the  ground  full}’ 
18  inches  deep,  and  bury  some  decayed  manure 
at  9  inches  deep.  Plant  the  bulbs  at  4  inches 
deep.  If  you  are  planting  these  in  the  border, 
wo  would  suggest  digging  a  hole  2  feet  or  more 
aeroas,  laying  in  the  manure,  and  replacing  the 
soil,  excepting  4  inches  of  the  upper  part,  and 
then  place  the  bulbs  in  position  all  over  the  soil 
at  4  inches  apart.  Press  them  lightly  into  the 
earth  and  cover  in.  In  this  wav,  when  fully 
recovered,  you  will  obtain  some  fine  maases  of 
colour,  and  being  well  planted  there  will  lie  no 
need  for  further  disturbance  for  several  years. 
The  Roman  Hyacinths  are  of  no  use ;  throw 
them  away. 

Violets  in  frames.— I  have  a  small  frame 
which  I  want  to  plant  some  Violets  in.  It 
measures  3  fe£t  3  inches  by  3  feet,  and  it  is 
2  feet  deep.  I  wish  to  have  Violets  flowering 
in  it  in  the  winter.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
when  I  ought  to  plant  them,  and  how  many  I 
ought  to  put  in  it,  and  what  kind  of  soil  I  should 
use? — M.  Boi.tgn. 

Get  some  well-rooted  layers  and  plant  out 
about  the  first  week  in  April  in  well-manured 
ground  facing  the  sun.  Plant  1  foot  apart  each 
way,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow  freely 
oonstant  attention  is  necessary  to  keep  off  all 
the  runners.  During  the  summer  dust  them 
well  with  soot,  and  water  overhead  on  dry  days 
to  keep  them  free  of  red-spider.  By  the  end  of 
September  they  should  be  fit  to  go  into  the 
frames,  placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  well  watering  in  to  settle  them. 
Cover  them  well  in  frosty  weather,  but  admit 
air  as  soon  as  the  glass  rises  to  freezing  point  to 

E revent  damping.  Marie  Louise  and  Comte  de 
razza  (white)  are  the  best  double  varieties  to 
grow  in  frames.  Among  the  single  kin<is 
Princess  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  best.  Old  spent 
hot  bed  material  is  as  good  as  anything  to  grow 
them  in  in  the  frames,  and  if  this  is  not  to 
hand,  any  fairly  light  soil,  with  which  has  been 
mixed  some  rough  leaf-mould,  will  answer  well. 

Suitable  flowers  for  bed.— I  have 
two  round  beds,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  which 
I  want  to  make  resplendent  with  flowers  in 
summer.  Hitherto  I  have  put  out  plants  in  the 
late  spring,  but  they  have  not  done  welL 
Would  you  advise  sowing  seeds,  and  if  so,  what 
kinds?  The  plants  must  not  exceed  a  foot  in 
height  and  should  be  in  several  colours.  Would 
Zinnias  do  for  one  kind? — Scrutator. 

You  do  not  mention  any  particular  season  in 
which  you  would  prefer  the  beds  to  be  most 
showy,  so  we  give  a  variety  that  would 

tiroduce  a  lasting  display.  You  confine  the 
ist  to  plants  only  1  foot  high,  but  Zinnias, 
which  you  mention,  most  frequently  exceed 
this.  China  Asters  in  distinct  shades,  dwarf 
Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  yellow  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondi  are  all  useful 
things  and  free-flowering.  The  Asters,  Ver¬ 
benas,  and  Phlox  must  all  be  raised  from  seeds, 
sown  now  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  slightly 
warm  frame.  We  think  your  best  course 
would  be  to  obtain  young  plants  from  some  of  the 
many  advertisers  in  our  columns.  A  pretty  bed 
may  be  formed  thus  :  Crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  or 
white  shades  of  Tuberous  Begonias  anil  a  margin 
of  Lobelia  Emperor  William.  After  planting 
the  Begonias,  scatter  thinly  a  few  seeds  of 
Giant  Mignonette  in  the  soil.  This  would 
flower  early  and  could  lie  pulled  out  when  the 
Begonias  begin  to  bloom.  Both  Heliotrope  and 
Verbenas  give  a  fine  display,  and  young  plants 
can  be  had  cheaply.  Zinnias  are  usually  in 
mixed  colours,  but  Asters  may  be  had  in 
separate’colours,  either  in  plants  or  seed. 

Making  a  tennis-lawn.  —  I  bavo  a 
Strawberry -bed,  which  1  would  like  to  convert 
into  a  tennis-lawn.  If  I  had  fruit  from  the 
Strawberries  this  time  and  then  sow  lawn  seeds 
afterwards,  would  the  Grass  stand  the  winter, 
and  would  it  be  ready  for  use  next  summer  ?  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  advice  as  to  what  to  do  and 
hat  seei is  to  get,  etc. — Reader. 

you  particularly  desire  to  have  some  fruit 


well-decayed  and  very  short  manure,  forking  it 
in  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  deep,  and  leaving 
the  surface  level,  then  tread  it  all  over  alike  ami 
rake  it  thoroughly.  It  should  then  be  fit  t.i 
receive  the  seed.  Get  that  from  a  seedsman, 
telling  him  the  extent  of  your  ground  and  its 
quality,  and  he  will  send  you  the  proper  araonnt. 
Sow  about  the  first  week  in  September  to  have 
strong  Grass  to  stand  the  winter.  If  you  prefer, 
clear  off  the  plants  now,  get  the  ground  ready 
as  advised,  and  sow  first  week  in  April,  weil 
raking  it  in  and  rolling  it.  From  that  sowing 
you  should  have  a  lawn  by  August. 

Raising  Crown  Anemones  from 
seed. — -W  hen  should  I  sow  Anemone  coron- 
aria  and  A.  fulgens  to  get  an  autumn  blooming’ 
If  possible,  I  should  like  to  sow  outside.  Could 
I  go  on  sowing  every  month,  say  from  May  to 
September  in  open,  to  give  me  blossoms  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  *  As  a  continuation,  do  yon  advise 
lifting  tubers  in  June  and  storing  anil  planting 
again  in  <  tetober  as  being  better  than  leaving 
them  in  the  ground  all  the  year  round?  I  think 
some  of  mine  have  died  from  this. — Asov. 

The  seeds  of  these  Anemones  should  always 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  regulate  the  flowering  period  of 
these  plants  from  sowing  the  seeds,  as  the 
plants  do  not  usually  reach  the  flowering  stage 
before  18  months  or  so.  For  instance,  if  the 
seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  say  in 
August  last,  very  few  would  germinate  before 
the  present  spring,  and  these  would  reach  the 
flowering  stage  a  year  later.  Y’ou  may  regulate 
the  flowering  of  the  plants  by  planting  the 
tubers  at  various  seasons,  and  secure  as  good 
a  flowering  in  September  as  in  April  or  May. 
Indeed,  we  have  planted  the  above  species  in 
great  quantity  so  late  as  midsummer  and  secure  1 
a  grand  display  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
All  that  is  needed  is  that  you  keep  a  portion  of 
the  tubers  in  perfectly  dry’  sand  in  a  dry  and 
freely-ventilated  place,  such  as  a  shelf  in  an 
outhouse,  till  required  for  planting.  The  tubers 
will  assuredly  be  reduced  in  size  by  their 
enforced  rest,  but  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
they  respond  to  the  warm  influence  of  the  toil 
and  appear  above  ground.  The  same  holds 
good  of  Ranunculus,  but  we  do  not-  advise 
planting  later  than  the  end  of  June.  If  y°® 
consider  your  Anemones  deteriorate,  by  all 
means  lift  them  and  store  them  away  till 
planting  time.  In  some  heavy  soils  this  is  quite 
a  necessity,  and  even  in  light  and  warm  soils 
the  tubers  deteriorate  in  quality  and  diminish 
greatly  in  quantity.  Lift  them  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  decays,  anil  plant  at  the  end  of  October 
or  November.  In  this  country  this  lifting  t* 
helpful,  and  in  conjunction  with  autumn 
planting  saves  the  young  tops  being  damaged 
by  frost.  This  frequently  happens  when  left  in 
the  soil,  owing  to  the  early  restarting  into 
growth. 

Puschkinia  sciiloides. — Less  familiar  to 
growers  of  outdoor  flowers  than  the  Scillas,  the 
Puselikiniasarenotdesirable  plants  for  the  choice 
bonier  or  the  rock-garden.  The  Puschkinia* 
are  more  difficult  to  establish  than  the  Squills, 
and  appear  to  me  to  require  a  warmer  situation. 
They  are,  besides,  exceedingly  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  which  appear  to  find  that  the 
flowers  when  about  to  emerge  from  between  the 
leaves  are  delicacies.  ( >ne  has  to  make  frequent 
search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Puschkinia-' 
for  their  hidden  foes.  As  March  flowers  these 
Pusehkinias  are  very  desirable. — S. 

“The  English  Flower  Garden."-- 

Thoroughly  recTsed,  with  full  descriptions  oj  ait 
the  beet  plant*,  their  culture  and  arrangement, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  lbs.  !  P°,! 
free,  15*.  M.  Round  in  2  rots. — sage 
morocco— for  library  or  presentation,  one  guinea- 
Of  all  booksellers,  etc.  “  Worth  more  than  a 
other  book*  on  flower  gardening  and  landscape 
gardening  ever  published.  Whatever  success 
have  made  as  a  fand>cape  gardener  /  owe  10 
inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  goes 
gardening,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important,  coic 
‘lemns  bod  gardening,  giving  reasons 


convincing  for  l‘oth.  "^—3.  \V.  Eu.loT,  Pi*1* 
season  from  ‘your  Stra^f^^Sy^  ©^tyL^NOIS  AT 
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ROSBS. 

GENERAL  JACQUEMINOT  UNDER 
GLASS. 

In  t  hese  days  of  cheap  glass-houses  many  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening  Illustrated  would  find  a 
house  full  of  the  above  grand  old  Rose  a  very  pro- 
liublo  investment.  Planted  out  in  good  soil 
it  makes  wonderful  growths,  many  of  the  plants 
reaching  a  length  of  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  It  seems  a  pity  to  cut  this  fine  wood  back 
in  the  orthodox  style,  and  a  far  1  letter  plan  is  to 
heml  the  growths  horizontally  to  within  2  feet 
l,r  3  feet  of  the  ground.  The  plants  should, 
however,  be  prepared  for  this  treatment.  After 
ihcy  have  flowered  in  early  spring  withhold 
water  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  new  growth  com¬ 
mences,  the  wood  that  has  flowered  in  slightly  cut 
hack  and  all  the  thin,  twiggy  shoots  removed,  so 
provide  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sun¬ 
light.  The  borders  should  then  l>e  thoroughly 
watered  and  the  plant  liberally  fed  at  intervals 
with  liquid-manure  to  encourage  a  rapid  growth, 
fly  the  autumn  the  long  growth  previously 
alluded  to  will  be  the  result  of  this  treatment. 
As  it  takes  from  12  to  14  weeks  from  the 
pruning  to  the  blooming  of  this  Roso  under 
glass,  the  timo  to  start  the  house  must  be 
regulated  by  the  owner's  requirements. 
When  about  to  commence,  go  over  the 
plants,  cut  out  small  and  unripe  wood,  nml 
retain  the  long  growths  to  within  from 
feet  to  8  feet  of  their  base.  Commence  at  one 
end  of  the  house  and  peg  these  growths  down, 
hut  ull  to  one  uniform  level,  so  that  when  the 
new  growths  break,  which  they  will  do  from 
almost  eveiy  eye,  they  all  obtain  equal  light 
and  air.  Give  the  beds  at  the  same  time  a 
Iressing  of  old  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
•  mc-meal  and  wood-ashes.  Before  now  growths 
«c  far  advanced  cow-manure  is  put  on  the 
orders  in  ridges  about  1  foot  apart.  By  placing 
on  the  beds  in  this  manner  the  roots  obtain 
some  of  the  nourishment  as  carried  down  after 
each  watering.  When  the  roots  become  very 
active  the  manure  is  spread  all  over  the  beds, 
which  induces  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface. 
By  attention  to  minor  details  a  house  full  of 
-uper!)  red  Roses  will  reward  the  owner.  When 
the  flowering  is  over  cut  away  the  I  legged -down 
growths,  these  latter  lining  replaced  during  the 
summer  by  the  new  growths  already  on  the 
tuo\-e.  _  _  Rosa. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 

1‘lkiiaps  no  work  in  Rose  culture  is  more  puzzling 
to  amateurs  than  pruning,  yet  a  few  simple  rules 
might  assist  those  without  experience.  The 
first  thing  to  consider  is  the  object  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  :  Is  a  limited  number  of  highly-developed 
blooms  desired,  or  a  quantity  of  not  less  hoanti 
(til  flowers  from  a  plant?  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
hi  the  first  caso  wo  want  hut  few  shoots,  and  a 
plant  may,  therefore,  bo  cut  back  hard  ;  that  is 
to  say,  every  growth  on  a  treo  may  lie  removed 
to  an  inch  or  so  of  its  base,  besides  old  as 
well  as  weakly  stems.  For  a  quantity  of 
•hoots,  each  to  supply  blooms,  those  of 
last  year's  growth  should  lie  left  propor¬ 
tionally  longer.  Tho  least  vigorous  should 
be  cut  hardest  and  tho  strongest  require 
the  most  wood  to  be  left  on  tho  plant.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Rose  specialists  usually  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  particular  variety  by  placing  against 
each,  “  moderate,”  “  robust  ”  or  “  vigorous,” 
and  “  very  vigorous.”  Tho  last  may  be  grown 
m  climbers,  and  need  very  little  cutting  beyond 
taking  away  worn-out  growth  and  weakly  BteniB, 
ties  ides  shortening  slightly  those  of  extra  length, 
us  Roses,  of  which  the  variety  Mrs.  Johi 


Vigorous ' 


Laing  is  a  very  good  example,  may  havo  from 
«  inches  to  ‘J  inches  of  each  shoot  left  after 
pruning.  Robust  growers  generally  produce  a 
'’ushy  tree  and  not  very  long  shoots.  These 
should  be  reduced  to  about  4  inches.  Tho 
moderate  growing  varieties  are  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  and  in  plenty  of  gardens  refuse  to  grow 
at  all.  These  must  So  pruned  back  every  year. 
The  moderate  growers  unfortunately  include 
many  Roses  of  great  beauty,  such  as  A.  K. 
Williams,  Horaco  Vornet,  Xavior  Olibo,  Gus¬ 
tave  Pigaucau,  and  others. 

Some  of  tho  Tea-scouted  kinds,  again,  arc  of 
"Eoderete  gx-owth — Comtesse  do  Nadaill>cr>lor 
instance.  But  Teae  generally  are,  betti 
but  little  pruning  is  cfonei  1 91B  kite: 


winter  tho  frost  will,  in  too  many  cases,  have 
done  the  work  of  pruning  for  us  in  respect  to 
this  somewhat  tender  class.  It  is  yet  early  to 
tell  what  damage  has  been  done,  hut  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Roue  last  named  do  not  look  at  all 
happy.  Roses  recently  planted— that  is,  last 
autumn,  and  since— muBt  be  pruned  back.  This 
is  tho  surest  way  of  building  a  good  foundation 
for  the  future  trees.  The  disturbed  loots  have 
not  the  chance  to  provide  vigorous  growth  the 
first  year  after  planting  that  more  permanent 
plants  have. 

A  long  established  time  for  pruning  Roses  is 
March  for  the  hardier  sorts  and  April  for  the 
more  tender  Teas.  These  periods  cannot  lie 
found  fault  with.  In  mild  seasons,  and  evon  in 
a  few  days  of  warm  weather  after  severe  frosts, 
Roses  push  out  the  green  leaves,  and  this 
circumstance  makes  most  of  us  want  to  begin 
pruning.  It  is,  however,  risky  to  do  so  before 
the  time  named,  beoauso  of  harm  likely  to 
accrue  from  late  frosts.  Whilst  the  tops  of  tho 
branches  are  growing  tho  buds  or  "eyes” 
below  are  kept  safe  iiy  being  inactive.  The 
loss  of  sap  may  bo  considerable  when 
cutting  tho  brunches  in  a  growing  state, 
as  it  were,  but  it  is  tho  less  of  two 
evils.  Always  use  a  sharp  knife  in  prun¬ 
ing  Roses.  Any  othor  implement  will  bruise 
tho  growth  and  do  harm.  Tho  inner  part 
of  a  Rose-tree,  again,  should  be  thut  most 
thinned,  otherwise  a  mass  of  shoots  will  form 
that  will  rob  one  another  of  proper  room  for 
development.  Cut  in  an  outward  direction,  not 
too  close  to  the  growing  buds. 

Tho  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  esjieeially 
to  dwarf  and  standard  Roses.  Climbers  require 
less  severe  cutting  out.  In  this  instance  the 
plan  is  to  first  deal  with  dead  wood,  then  shorten 
slightly  very  long  branches,  as  well  as  the  short 
twiggy  side  growths.  Afterwards  entirely 
remove  an  old  branch  wherever  there  is  a  young 
one  of  the  last  season’s  growth  to  fasten  into  its 
place.  _ _  H.  8. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Pruning  newly-potted  Roses.— Whon 
should  I  prune  Roses  Gloire  Lyonnaise  and 
General  Jacqueminot,  which  were  planted  in 
October  in  largo  jiots  in  cool  house,  and  are  now 
breaking  very  freely  ?— Ckonjk. 

Tho  plants  being  in  a  cool-house  may  lie 
pruned  at  once  :  indeed,  this  might  have’ been 
done  last  month,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
plants,  supposing  you  could  keep  the  frost  out 
of  your  house.  If,  however,  you  prune  them 
now  to  good  dormant  eyes,  the  top  one  pointing 
outward,  you  will  find  that  they  will  break  out 
strongly  again.  You  must  prevent  loss  of  sap 
by  painting  over  tho  out  part  with  a  little 

C inters'  knotting.  The  La  France  will  be  the 
tier  for  hard  pruning  as  it  was  planted  in 
October.  (Jut  hack  to  three  or  four  eyes  from 
tho  base. 

A  good  white  Tea  Rose. -Sou vonirde 
S.  A.  l’rinee,  a  whito  snort  of  tho  old  favourite 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  although  not  possessing 
the  refinement  of  such  a  Rose  as  The  Bride, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  splendid  kind  for  outdoor 
culture.  It  is  one  of  tho  hardiest  of  the  Teas, 
vory  pure  in  colour,  and  a  capital  grower. 
Where  practicable  it  should  bo  budded  upon  a 
standard  Brier,  for  its  fine  globular  flowers 
are  rather  heavy  and  much  inclined  to  droop, 
but  in  standard  form  these  drooping  flowers, 
resembling  as  they  do  large  oggs,  are  thus 
displayed  to  great  advantage.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  a 
Rose  with  such  vigour  must  also  make  an 
excellent  specimen  in  a  pot,  and  so  it  is.  If 
one  desires  a  good  variety  to  plant  against  one 
of  tho  pillars  of  the  conservatory,  this  Rose, 
together  with  its  pink  parent,  would  make  a 
delightful  pair.— Rosa. 

The  old  red  Damask  Rose.  -Few,  if 
any,  of  the  modern  single  or  semi-double  Roses 
can  compare  with  the  above  old  favourite.  To 
see  it  in  perfection  one  must  visit  the  Roso 
garden  in  the  early  morning.  Its  immense  rosy- 
rod  petals  sparkling  with  dew  never  appear 
quite  no  handsome  us  they  do  at  this  time  of  the 
day,  although  at  any  time  during  their  brief 
flowering  season  they  are  very  lovely,  their 
beauty  iloubly  enhanced  by  the  quantity  of 
whj|trjf  01  jlrRy^Btamena  and  pale  green  f| 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  striped  variety  known 
as  Rosa  Mundi,  and  more  generally  os  the  York 
and  Lancaster  (albeit  it  is  not  the  true  one) 
originated  from  the  crimson  Damask,  for  they 
may  both  bo  seen  at  times  upon  one  and  the 
same  plant.  Such  Roses  as  these  are  excelleut 
for  tho  front  of  shrubberies  if  they  are  afforded 
plenty  of  space  to  spread,  as  they  certainly  will 
do  if  encouraged  and  liborally  treated.  Many 
of  these  old  Roses  might  be  considerably 
improved  were  they  but  attended  to  one  half  as 
carefully  as  tho  modorn  varieties,  and  their 
beauty  would  surprise  not  a  few.  This  variety 
anti  Rosa  Mundi  make  showy  pillar  Roses. 

Pruning:  climbing  Roses.  - 1  have 
several  I/ir<T  Penzance  Sweet  Briers  planted  to 
form  a  hedge.  They  were  received  from  the 
nursery  with  shoots  3  feet  to  5  feet  long.  How 
ought  they  to  bo  pruned  ?  Tho  buds  are  strong 
and  healthy  tho  whole  length.  I  have  also 
some  climbing  Teas.  These,  I  know,  object 
strongly  to  tho  knife.  Ought  they  to  lie  cut 
back  this  their  first  spring?  Latnarque, 
Fortune’s  Yellow,  and  Bankslau  are  among 
them.— E.  A.  G. 

Wo  should  advise  you  to  leave  the  bushes  un¬ 
pruned  this  season,  but  next  year  out  Lick  to 
within  2  feet  of  the  ground.  This  will  ensure 
a  nice  bushy  hedge,  well-furnished  at  the  base. 
You  might  without  any  detrimont  to  tho  bushes 
leave  ono  growth  per  plaut  its  full  length  next 
year,  should  you  lie  reluctant  to  cut  all  Lick. 
The  plants  of  J-amarque  and  Fortune's  Yellow 
will  he  tho  liotter  for  pruning  this  their  first 
year.  Cut  them  back  to  about  half  I  heir  present 
length,  afterwards  retain  their  whole  length. 
The  Banksian  Rose  will  be  best  allowed  to  grow 
as  it  likes  for  a  year  or  two. 

Roses  for  a  west  wall. -I  wish  to  plant 
a  couple  of  Roses  against  the  side  of  the  kitchen 
wall.  Tho  situation  is  only  open  to  the  south 
and  west.  Would  you  kindly  say  what  Hoses  I 
should  get  ?  I  want  crimson  or  dark  red  for 
colour.  The  soil  is  nothing  but  sand,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  require  to  put  in  fresh  soil. 
Would  you  kindly  say  what  this  should  lie,  and 
how  deep  ?  I  havo  a  W.  A.  Richardson.  Is 
this  hardy  enough  to  leave  out  all  tho  year 
round  ?— Maiikl  Boi.ton. 

Monsieur  Dcsir  is  ono  of  our  best  dark  crimson 
climbing  Roses.  Wo  think  if  you  planted  this 
variety  upon  the  west  wall  and  Longworllt 
Rambler  upon  the  south,  you  would  find  that 
they  would  produco  a  tine  effect  when  well 
established.  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  very  useful  Rose.  It  is  not 
very  dark,  the  colour  being  a  bright,  cherry- 
carmine.  Waltham  Climber  No.  3  is  an 
excellent  dark  climber  and  very  fragrant. 
Tho  soil,  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  must  be 
replaced  with  some  good  loam.  A  few  barrow¬ 
fuls  from  a  part  of  the  garden  where  it  is  not  so 
sandy  would  do  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  loam.  We  should  advise  you  to 
remove  the  old  soil  3  foot  deep  and  about  2  feet 
wide  each  way,  then  fill  up  with  a  mixture  of 
now  soil  two  parts,  and  cow-manure  one  part. 
This  manure  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  light 
soils.  Should  you  obtain  loam  of  a  heavy, 
clayey  texture,  then  stable  ■  manure  would 
answer  tho  purpose.  Tho  variety  W.  A. 
Richardson  is  practically  hardy,  and  may  be 
left  outdoors  all  tho  winter.  If  planted  on  the 
wost  wall  this  Roso  should  yield  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  buds. 


tifully  clothes  the  shoots, 


Destroying:  red  ants.— How  can  minute 
red  ants  that  are  in  a  small  forcing-house  l>e 
exterminated  ?  They  seem  to  be  on  the 
Gardenias.— Mk8.  Poe. 

When  ants  become  a  nuisance,  and  it  is  desir- 
able  to  destroy  them,  the  great  thing  is  to  find 
out  where  their  nests  are.  Thov  can  then  pro¬ 
bably  be  dealt  with  in  a  wholesale  manner  ; 
otherwise  they  can  only  be  trapped,  whicli  is  a 
long  and  tedious  business.  Ants,  like  most 
other  creatures,  only  infest  places  where  they 
can  ebtaiu  food,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  you  find 
plants  overrun  by  them  (fruit  trees  bearing  fruit, 
excepted),  it  is  because  the  plants  are  in  tested 
with  aphides  or  scale  insects,  which  secrete  a 
swoot  substance  on  which  the  ants  feed,  or,  at 
any  rate,  collect.  Very  likely  your  Gardenias  are 
iuteiiB&lWitb!  6ne  lot  the  scale  iiu-ajia.  li  ioin 
Vj  c*;h ?  S!aW>ra’l<1  TOY^hcrougMy  cleanso  tho 
plants',  andyour-otner  plantd  are  not  attacked 
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I  expect  the  ants  will  soon  quit  your  house. 
However,  if  you  wish  to  destroy  them,  and  can 
find  their  nests,  you  can  do  so  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  them.  This  is  easily  done  if 
they  are  in  the  earth  outside  the  house.  If  they 
are  not,  but  are  under  the  house,  it  may  be 
possible  to  reach  them  by  taking  some  of  the 
floor  up.  If  this  cannot  l>e  done,  but  you  can 
find  the  crack  or  hole  by  which  they  enter,  take 
some  well-kneaded  clay  or  putty,  and  place  it 
round  the  hole,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cup. 
Into  this  pour  some  paraffin-oil  or  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  which  will,  if  the  hole  is 
in  a  downward  direction,  gradually  sink  into 
the  nest  and  kill  the  inmates  or  drive  them  out. 
If  trapping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  sponges  soaked 
in  treacle,  or  bones  which  have  not  been  picked 
quite  clean,  are  very  useful.  A  piece  of  string 
should  be  t  ied  to  each,  so  that  when  they  are 
covered  with  ants  they  may  bo  dipped  into 
boilin';  water  to  kill  the  ants.  Saucers  partly 
filled  with  beer  and  treacle,  and  with  flat  pieces 
of  wood  so  placed  against  them  that  the  ants 
can  reach  their  edges,  should  also  be  tried. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Heliotropes.— These  make  most  useful  wall  or  pillar 
plants,  taking  a  little  time  to  grow  into  effective  specimens, 
hut  when  they  are  once  permanently  established  they  will 
last  for  years,  one  pruning  each  season  being  given  to 
keep  them  within  reasonable  limits.  Almost  any  of  the 
kinds  now  in  cultivation  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


BOOKS. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS.* 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  James  Dobbie, 
of  Rothesay,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Practical 
Instructious  to  Procure  Shelter  for  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Kill  Caterpillars, 
Snails,  Worms,  Insects,  Green-fly,  and  Para¬ 
sites  that  Destroy  Plants.”  Perhaps  the 
words  with  which  each  page  is  lieaded, 

.  “  Cultural  notes  by  one  having  lifty-five  years’ 
practical  experience,”  would  form  a  better 
title.  At  any  rate,  they  would  more  clearly 
denote  the  scope  of  the  pamphlet.  The  author 
is  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  afford¬ 
ing  most  plants  shelter  of  some  sort,  and 
the  great  advantage  that  it  is  to  plants  to 
prevent  them  blowing  about  in  the  wind.  He 
shows  how  much  better  and  larger  fruit  will 
grow  if  fastened  so  that  it  cannot  bend  or  strain 
the  stalk  as  it  increases  in  size  and  weight,  as 
any  bending  of  the  stalk  “  lessens  the  supply  of 
nutritious  fluid  to  the  fruit,”  and  that  lie  has 
“  from  observation  and  a  series  of  trials,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  all  sorts  of  fruit  can  be  raised  about 
one-third  larger  than  they  usually  are,  and  their 
quality  much  improved,  simply  by  supporting 
the  fruit  in  the  following  manner.”  Details  are 
then  given  of  the  best,  ways  to  support  the  fruit, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that :  “  The  successful  grow¬ 
ing  of  plants  of  all  sorts  mostly  depends  on  the 
careful  staking,  tying,  or  pegging-down  of  the 
same  ;  indeed,  far  more  depends  on  it  than  is 
generally  supposed.”  The  author  is  a  great 
advocate  for  hedges  as  a  means  of  shelter,  and 
mentions,  which  is  quite  true,  that  walls  do  not 
break  the  wind  but  only  divert  it  and  cause 
swirls.  Much  good  advice  is  given  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  various  plants  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  necessity  of  ventilating 

greenliousos  and  frames  properly,  bo  that  the 

plants  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  without 
lieing  in  a  draught,  is  well  pointed  out.  The 
reinarkson insectsare  of  an  elementary  character. 
Soot,  black  soap — by  which,  I  suppose,  soft-soap 
is  meant— lime,  and  cold  water  are  the  only 
insecticides  that  he  speaks  of.  Scooped  out 
Potatoes  are  recommended  as  traps  for  snake- 
millipedes,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
more  modern  insecticides,  and  the  number  of 
insects  alluded  to  is  very  small,  not  more  than 
four  being  mentioned  by  name,  besides  milli- 
pades  and  snails.  As  regards  growing  Potatoes 
the  author  is  a  strong  advocate  of  planting 
whole  and  not  cut  sets,  and  gives  figures  show¬ 
ing  from  an  experiment  ho  made  some  years 
ago  that  the  value  of  the  crop  from  the  whole 
sots  is  nearly  doublo  that  of  the  other.  This 
pamphlet  should  prove  of  interest  to  most 
cultivators  of  vegetables. 


•  “  Practical  Instructions  to  Procure  Shelter  tor  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom.  and^Ktit  Caterpillars. 
Snails,  Worms,  Insects,  etc.,  that  Destrfiv  PI 
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Conservatory.  — Well -grown  M  iguonet  te 
is  always  valuable,  but  especially  now  and 
through  the  early  spring.  There  are  several 
ways  of  growing  winter  and  early  spring- 
flowering  Mignonette.  To  obtain  very  large 
specimens  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
heat  in  April,  three  or  four  seeds  in  each  small 
pot,  and,  when  they  are  up,  the  best  is 
selected  and  shifted  on  as  required  through  the 
summer,  the  plants  being  trained  according  to 
taste— some  being  run  up  as  staudards  several 
feet  high,  others  being  formed  into  pyramids 
with  a  main  central  stem  and  branches  radiat¬ 
ing  allround,  all  flowers  being  pinched  off  till 
October.  During  summer  the  plants  may  be 
grown  on  a  coke-ash  bed  outside.  The  market 
grower's  ideal  is  to  have  a  dwarf  bushy  plant 
or  plants  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Sometimes  seeus  are 
sown  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
is  specially  selected  and  rammed  firmly  into  the 
pots.  When  the  young  plants  appear  the 
weaklings  are  removed,  leaving  about  four  or 
five  at  equal  distances  apart.  Another  way  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  31-inch  pots,  thin  them  to 
three,  or  sometimes  only  one  is  left,  and  when 
well  rooted  the  plants  are  shifted  into  5-inch 
pots.  Under  this  system  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
succession  from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
March.  Good  loam  with  some  body  in  it  two- 
thirds,  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  very 
old  cow-manure,  a  dash  of  bone-meal  and  a 
sprinkling  of  wood-ashes,  and  some  leaf-mould  or 
peat.  Pelargoniums  showing  buds  should  be 
opened  out  with  a  few  small  sticks  and  receive 
liquid-manure  twice  a  week.  Sow  a  few  seeds 
of  Cinerarias  for  early  blooming.  It  is  too  soon 
yet  to  sow  fully,  but  a  few  well-grown,  well- 
flowered  plants  will  be  useful  next  winter.  Very 
handsome  specimens  may  be  had  in  6-inch  and 
7-inch  pots,  and  one  well-grown  plant  has 
more  value  in  the  conservatory  than  half-a- 
dozen  poorly  developed.  As  Epacrises  and 
Heaths  go  out  of  bloom  shorten  back  straggling 
shoots,  and,  when  they  break,  shift  into  larger 

pots  any  plants  which  may  require  more  pot 

room.  Early  Hydrangeas  will  now  be  showing 
flower  and  should  be  helped  with  liquid- 
manure.  A  well-grown  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot, 
carrying  six  large  trusses  of  bloom  and  not  much 
over  a  foot  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pot,  is 
valuable  now.  There  are,  or  should  be,  plenty 
of  bulbs  of  many  kinds  coming  on  in  succession, 
including  Gladioluses  and  Irises. 

Stove. — There  should  be  plenty  of  Tube¬ 
roses  coming  into  bloom  now.  We  are  growing 
the  American  Pearl,  and  the  bulbs  are  hue  this 
season.  There  are  several  ways  of  growing 
Tuberoses.  Our  earliest  lot  is  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
they  are  shifted  into  those  of  larger  size,  for  the 
most  part  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  will  grow 
very  well  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  or  a  little  old  cow-manure  may  be 
added  ;  and  as  flowers  are  wanted  early  they 
are  started  in  heat,  and  continue  there  till  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  Later  batches  will  come 
on  under  cold  treatment  and  the  last  batch  may 
be  plunged  in  coal-ashes  outside.  Aspidistras 
and  other  fine  foliaged  plants  may  be  repotted 
now  and  any  large  old  plants  may  be  divided 
to  make  stock.  It  is  necessary  to  give  such 
plants  a  little  extra  heat  after  repotting,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  plants  have  been  pulled  to  pieces  : 
otherwise  a  cooler  house  than  the  stove  will 
suit  them.  Divide  and  repot  Eulalias.  These 
are  very  useful. 

Early  vinery.  — As  soon  as  the  Grape 
thinning  is  finished  a  top-dressing  of  artificial- 
manure  may  be  given,  scratched  in  with  a  rake, 
and  the  bonier  well  watered  with  warm  or,  at 
least,  chilled  water.  I  have  used  a  good  many 
kinds  of  manure,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  a 
free  advertisement  to  any  one  manure,  as  I 
believe  I  could  pick  out  half-a-dozen  manures 
that  would  give  good  results.  But  in  using 
artificial  maiiures  the  same  may  not  always  give 
the  same  result.  I  have  at  times  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  guano,  but  the  next  season  the 
same  quantity  of  manure  need  not  give  the  same 
result ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  change  the 
manure  occasionally,  using  a  manure  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphate  early  in  the  season,  and 
finish  them  off  with  something  more  stamflJ 
3-  The  quantity  to 


governed  by  the  condition  of  the  Vines  and  the 
I  border,  but  I  have  generally  used  a  pound  per 
square  yard  at  each  dressing.  If  the  Vines  are 
healthy  they  will  use  up  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment  when  the  berries  are  growing. 

Early  Peaches.— Keep  the  young  growths 
thinned  and  neatly  tied  in,  and  so  arrange  the 
bearing  branches  that  the  fruits  can  be  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  sunshine.  It  would 
be  a  serious  matter  if  the  borders  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  too  dry  now.  Peaches,  when 
taking  their  last  swelling,  must  have  plenty  of 
nourishment.  Those  who  have  a  liquid-manure- 
tank  connected  with  a  cattle-yard  need  wish  for 
nothing  better,  and  it  may  bo  used  very  freely 
indeed,  and,  if  possible,  take  the  chill  off  it  by 
adding  hot-water. 

Cucumbers  in  houses.— These  need 
almost  continuous  attention  in  the  regulation  of 
the  young  shoots.  If  neglected  only  for  a  short 
timu  the  lruiUi  soon  smaller.  If  each  ljouse 
is  run  through  twice  a  week  it  will  save  time 
and  the  crop  will  pay  for  it.  Frequent  light 
top-dressings  will  be  a  great  help.  Ventilation 
may,  of  course,  be  given  at  the  will  of  the  culti¬ 
vator,  but  we  think  we  get  more  fruit  without 
ventilation  and  save  something  in  firing ;  and 
in  a  non-ventilated  house  we  have  no  bother 
with  insects  or  mildew. 

Tomatoes  under  glass.— It  is  rather  ton 
soon  to  plant  quite  cold-houses,  but  if  there  are 
pipes  enough  to  keep  out  frost  I  should  stari 
the  plants.  There  are  many  ways  of  growing 
Tomatoes,  but  the  primo  necessity  is  sweet, 
fresh  soil,  and  when  the  borders  of  a  house  have 
had  a  crop  of  Tomatoes  planted  therein  for 
three  seasons  some  other  method  must  he 
adopted.  To  change  the  soil  would  mean  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  and,  in  consequence,  many 
growers  try  pots.  These  are  expensive,  ami  we 
find  our  pots  of  a  suitable  size  get  fewer  in 
number  every  year.  We  have  used  boxes  awl 
lard  and  butter  firkins,  and  these  last  a  couple 
of  years  and  are  cheaper  than  pots  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  near  a  large  town. 

Window  gardening. — The  weather  for 

aomo  time  has  been  cold,  and  it  will  be  as  well 

to  postpone  any  repotting  required  to  be  done 
till  things  are  a  little  more  genial,  but  no  possi¬ 
ble  harm  can  be  done  by  using  the  spoime. 
.Seeds  coming  up  in  the  winter  must  not  be 
over- watered  in  cold  weather. 

Outdoor  garden.  -Long-stalked  flowen 
for  cutting  are  always  in  demand.  One  lias 
only  to  look  through  the  markets  of  any  of  our 
large  towns  to  see  which  are  the  most  popular. 

A  bed  of  Iceland  Poppies  will  yield  large 
quantities  of  flowers  for  a  long  time  iu  summer, 
and  if  a  few  seed-pods  are  permitted  to  scatter 
their  seeds  there  will  be  plenty  of  vigorous 
plants  for  forming  a  new  bed.  Coreopsis 
grandiflora  requires  to  be  treated  as  a  bieiiniai, 
a  few  seeds  being  sown  annually  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  Caucasian  Scabious  is  apt  to  die 
during  winter  in  some  places,  and  to  always 
have  a  healthy  stock  of  this  excellent  cutting  ■; 
plant  sow  a  few  seeds  under  glass  early  in  - 
spring  and  plant  out  in  April.  Chrysanthemum  f 
maximum,  C.  latifolium,  and  C.  uliginosum  j 
follow  in  succession.  The  various  kinds  of 
Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum)  are  all  useful  for 
cutting.  Everlasting  Peas,  though  lacking  the 
lovely  tints  and  fragrance  of  the  Sweet  l’eas. 
are  more  lasting  in  a  cut  state.  Anemones 
in  many  forms  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 
Centaureas  (Perennial  Cornflower)  should  be 

Srown.  We  find  the  yellow  and  red  most  in 
emand.  The  white  is  dingy  in  colour  anti 
the  blue  is  a  poor  flower.  Gaillardias  ami 
Columbines,  hybrids  of  the  best  kinds,  are 
charming  for  cutting,  and  should  be  treated  as 
biennial*  We  have  had  them  flower  early  in 
5- inch  pots.  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  a  good 
deal  grown,  and  some  of  the  white,  mauve,  and 
blue  Starworts  are  lovely  for  autumn  cutting- 
All  the  above  and  many  other  plants  of  like 
character  may  be  planted  when  the  ground  « 
in  suitable  condition  during  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks. 

Fruit  garden. — Nets  will  soon  be  required 
for  the  blossoms  of  Apricots  and  Peaches.  In 
early  districts  the  trees  will  probably  be  ufc 
bloom  by  the  time  these  lines  appear.  I  havo 
generally  found  fishing-nets  tightlv  strained 
over  poles  sufficient  to  save  a  crop.  In  expose! 
^ijtiu^^|^^^b^-|thicknes8  of  netting  may  r* 
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necessary.  In  our  district  (Eastern  Counties), 
the  blossoms  are  later  than  usual,  the  late  cold 
weather  having  acted  as  a  cheek.  This  ought 
to  be  an  advantage.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  healthy 
trees  are  showing  plenty  of  blossoms,  and 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  well  studded 
with  fruit  buds.  In  pruning  Figs  thin  out  some 
■•f  ;he  old  naked  shoots  to  make  room  for 
laying  in  young  wood.  To  have  abundance  of 
Figs  the  young  wood  must  lie  encouraged  in 
every  part  of  tne  tree.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
prepare  borders  for  Figs  and  plant  them.  A 
dry  hard  bottom  of  concrete,  with  18  inches  of 
I  «m  mixed  with  a  few  bones,  some  wood-ashes, 
snd  old  plaster,  will  make  an  ideal  bod  for  Figs. 
It  need  not  lie  more  than  0  feet  wide,  as  when 
necessary  the  roots  can  bo  fed  on  the  surface. 
Stii  the  soil  among  Strawberries.  Progress  will 
mill  l>e  visible  now,  and  nothing  stimulates 
growth  more  than  loosening  up  the  surface,  not 
deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots,  but  to  let  in 
the  air  and  sunshine. 

Vegetable  garden.— Tho  land  works 
fairly  well  now,  and  all  arrears  of  seed-sowing 
diould  he  fetched  up.  Anything  and  every¬ 
thing  likely  to  be  required  may  bo  sown  now, 
and  it  is  oven  more  important  to  have  the  land 
in  good  condition  for  sowing  than  to  sow  on  any 

Kicular  day.  Still,  such  things  as  Onions  and 
mips  should  bo  sown  as  early  in  the  month  as 
pxsihfe.  Peas,  of  course,  have  been  sown  ore 
this,  and  tho  early  kinds  will  bo  followed  by 
the  second  earlies  and  midscason  kinds.  No 
i lie  has  too  many  early  Poos,  especially  tho 
early  Marrows.  Cauliflowers  raised  under  glass 
may  he  planted  out  in  sheltered  places  now. 
We  planted  a  lot  in  a  trench  in  front  of  a  forcing 
li'iusc  and  they  came  as  early  as  thoso  under 
haodlights.  Those  who  have  the  means  to  grow 
Cauliflowers  under  glass  may  have  Veitch’s 
Forcing  variety  very  early,  hut  for  this  purpose 
autumn-raised  plants  are  best,  sowing,  say, 
about  the  end  of  August,  potting  on  and  keeping 
near  the  glass,  though  after  Christmas  a  little 
warmth  encourages  growth,  and  tho  hearts  may 
l»:  had  from  tho  middle  of  April  onwards.  There 
will  probably  be  plenty  of  Broccoli  then,  but 
they  will  not  compare  in  delicacy  of  flavour  with 
a  dish  of  V eitch's  close  and  white  ;  and,  of 
course,  no  one  would  force  Cauliflowers  for  the 
servants’  hall,  and  in  severe  winters  Broccoli  is 

scarce.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extract a  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

March  19th. — Put  in  cuttings  of  various 
Coleuses,  Iresine,  and  Alternantliora.  Wo  used 
to  strike  these,  dibbled  into  light  soil  in  mild 
hot-beds,  where  they  remained  till  ready  to  be 
uUnted  out,  but  we  do  not  want  so  many  now. 
IWh  and  Apricot  blossoms  aro  now  sheltered 
with  netting,  and  healthy  trees  aro  showing 
plenty  of  blossoms.  Fires  are  now  being 
watched  very  closely  on  bright  mornings— 
'Unifiers  in  and  fires  damped  down  before 
7  lock.  As  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  a  glass 
!•-*•£  the  temperature  rises. 

March  2Uth. — Repaired  worn  places  in  turf 
•dgings  and  elsewhere.  Box-edgingB  that  hail 
'•■  '-me  rather  gappy  have  been  replanted,  and 
worn  gravel  walks  loosened  over,  and  a  little 
iredi  gravel  added  and  rolled  down.  Vaporised 
louse  containing  Arum  and  other  Lilies  and 
Rose*.  We  nmko  it  a  rule  to  keep  thoso 
(•■gcther  which  are  liable  to  insect  attacks. 
Mule  a  sowing  of  tender  annuals  in  heat. 

March  £/*/. — Wo  have  some  grafting  to  do, 
bat  shall  wait  a  few  days  till  the  sap  is  well  on 
the  move.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Sage  and  Mint, 
•m>l  sowed  seeds  of  Lavender,  Thyme,  and 
Rosemary.  A  few  seeds  of  the  tender  annual 
•rl«,  such  as  Basil,  Knotted  Marjoram,  and 
jammer  Savory,  have  been  sown  in  heat, 
nekcd  off  Celery  and  sowed  a  little  more  seed 
i  'ulham  Prize.  This  is  a  good  keeping  kind. 
March  22nd.  -Hardened  off  Sweet  Peas  sown 
a  pota  in  cold-frames.  Took  tho  tops  off 
ikiul  Geraniums  as  cuttings.  Every  cutting 
■"ill  strike  in  heat  now,  ana  the  snnio  may  be 
- nd  of  all  soft- wooded  plants  with  soft,  tender 
‘hoots.  Started  a  further  lot  of  Gloxinias  and 
A  hireenc*.  Planted  another  house  of  Cucumbers 
v>l  Tomatoes.  Tomatoes  are  planted  in  tro 
c  each  side  of  a  long 


March  23rd. — We  are  using  a  little  fire-heat 
in  bite  vineries,  and  this  will  bo  continued  till 
the  end  of  Juno  ;  but,  of  course,  on  bright  days 
fires  will  be  damped  down  early  in  the  morning. 
Sowed  a  couple  of  boxes  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet. 
It  transplants  well.  Made  a  sowing  in  a  small 
framo  of  Celeriac.  Wonder  more  is  not  done 
with  this  excellent  vegetable.  Sowed  Chervil. 
Sowed  more  Radishes  and  covered  bed  with 
long  litter. 

March  2flh. — Sowed  various  kinds  of  Winter 
Greens.  Shall  sow  again  later.  Cabbages  that 
were  planted  on  early  border,  and  later  hail  a 
string  of  matting  round  each,  will  soon  he  of  a 
useful  size.  Sowed  more  Lettuces  and  set  out 
more  plants  from  a  previous  sowing.  We  have 
plenty  of  Lily  of  tho  Valley  now  in  blossom. 
A  fresh  batch  is  started  every  week.  Potted 
off'  seedling  Ferns  from  boxes.  Shifted  on 
young  Palms  of  various  kinds. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Mortgage  (North  Lancashire). — He  will 
require  a  second  mortgngo  for  tho  sum  he 
is  now  about  to  advance,  or,  in  tho  alterna¬ 
tive,  will  require  that  tho  existing  mortgage  he 
cancelled  for  a  new  mortgage  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  at  present  secured  and  the  sum 
to  l>o  advanced.  Unless  this  isdonoho  will  have 
no  security  for  his  further  advance,  as  although 
tho  property  will  certainly  bo  increased  in 
value  by  his  further  advance,  and  so  ho  will 
have  a  better  and  more  valuable  security  for 
the  sum  first  lent  to  you,  he  will  have  no 
security  for  tho  capital  now  found  you.— 
K.  C.  T. 

An  apprentice's  indentures.— I  have 
been  with  a  nurseryman  thirteen  months,  and 
now  ho  wants  mo  to  leave.  I  was  bound  for 
three  years,  but  my  indentures  were  not  signed 
by  a  lawyer,  only  by  my  master  and  his  witness, 
myself  and  my  two  witnesses.  Can  my  master 
stand  by  turning  mo  away  ?  1  have  behaved 
mysolf  in  every  way  ;  tho  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  does  not  want  to  allow  mo  anything  this 
coming  year. — H.  R. 

So  long  as  tho  indentures  or  agreement  for 
apprenticeship  wore  properly  drawn  and 
executed  it  was  quite  immaterial  whether  a 
solicitor  waa  employed  or  not.  Probably  the 
indentures  are  not  under  seal,  hut  upon  the 
whole  I  think  it  is  not  now  necessary  that  they 
should  lie  under  Real.  If  your  master  persists 
in  dismissing  yon,  your  remedy  is  by  action  on 
tho  contract  (or  indentures)  to  recover  damages. 
-K.  C.  T. 


private 

path  be  freely  reclaimed  after  the  adjoining 
landowner  has  claimed  a  right  of  way  through  a 
former  owner’s  neglect?  Tho  adjoining  land¬ 
lord  and  his  tenant  have  not  used  the  path  now 
for  several  years.  — R.  S. 

This  question  refers  to  a  private  right  of 
way,  which  is  an  easemont,  anil  may  Ik?  acquired 
by  20  years’ adverse  user.  Such  an  easement, 
when  once  acquired  by  user,  may  l>e  lost  by  non- 
user  during  a  similar  period.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  meaning  of  your  question,  hut  I 
suppose  it  is  that  the  adjoining  owner  neglected 
to  uso  tho  way  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that 
the  person  who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  wishes  to  claim  tho  right  to  use  the  way. 
If  you  want  precise  advice,  yon  must  give  full 
particulars  as  to  dates,  etc.,  and  as  to  tho  right 
claimed.  Give  as  much  information  as  possible, 
and  give  the  names  of  the  various  parties.  You 
will  make  tho  position  more  intelligible,  and  the 
names  will  not  lie  published  in  this  paper.— 
K.  C.  T.  _ 

BIRDS. 

Death  of  Canary  (IT.  A.  A).— Your 
bird  had,  from  all  appearances,  been  ailing  for 
some  considerable  lime,  tho  internal  organs 
l>eing  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been 
disease  of  tho  heart.  Judging  from  tho  soiled 
state  of  the  plumage  and  looseness  of  feathers  it 
must  have  been  kept  in  a  warm,  smoky  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  ib  so  destructive  to  cage-birds,  but 
m  which  so  many  feathered  pets  are  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives.  All  birds  should  bo  allowed  as 
much  frosl*  air  as  possible  without  being  sub 
^0|<ag]Hs.  Water  for  bath 


green  food  are  also  very  essential  in  keeping 
them  in  good  health.  Canaries  should  not  lm 
allowed  to  partake  of  large  quantities  of  Hemp- 
seed,  while  Illga-sced  should  never  find  a  place 
in  their  diet,  it  being  most  injurious,  quickly 
affecting  tho  liver.  Tho  latter  seed  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  often  found  in  the  mixed  seeds  as 
sold  in  packets.  Canary,  and  the  smaller  kind 
of  Rape-seed,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
Hemp,  is  tho  best  staple  diet  for  these  birds.  — 
S.  S.  G. 

Death  of  Canary  (.1.  M.  C.).~ This 
bird's  death  was  duo  to  inflammation  of  thn 
bowels,  which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  disease 
of  our  feathered  pets,  and  can  generally  be 
attributed  either  U>  a  chill  after  bathing  or  to 
a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  brought  about  through  errors  in 
diet :  food  of  a  too  nutritions  quality  causing 
tho  bird  to  become  surfeited.  All  remedies 
appear  to  be  ineffectual  against  this  complaint 
if  not  discovered  and  treated  in  its  early  stages, 
but  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  putting 
tho  patient  upon  plain,  non-stimulating  diet, 
administering  a  few  drops  of  olive-oil,  placing 
a  small  piece  of  alum  about  tho  size  of  a  Pen 
in  the  drinking  water,  or  giving  a  drop  of  castor- 
oil  on  a  little  bread  and  milk.  To  guard  against 
a  chill  being  taken  after  bathing,  which  so  often 
proves  fatal  in  the  ease  of  cage-birds,  it  is  well 
during  tho  winter  season  to  lot  tho  water  I*' 
lukewarm,  anil  to  removo  the  hath  from  tho 
cage  immediately  after  tho  bird  lias  hail  u  dip, 
that  tho  plumage  may  not  liecome  too  wet  to 
dry  off  quickly.  Nothing,  however,  could  have 
saved  thi#  bird,  all  the  internal  organs  being  in 
a  diseased  condition. — S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY. 


Betit  Fowls  for  a  small  run  (H.  B.).— 
Your  run  is  rather  over-stocked,  and  you  would 
have  better  success  in  your  poultry- keeping 
were  you  to  reduce  tho  number  of  hens  to  about 
one-half.  Tho  management  and  feeding  are 
excellent,  nlthough,  maylie,  you  mu  treating  the 
Fowls  too  liberally  in  the  matter  of  diet— fat 
liens  do  not  lay.  Mai  re  is  very  fattening,  and 
should  lie  supplied  to  egg-producers  with  a 
sparing  hand,  while  Buckwheut  is  not  to  he 
surpassed  as  food  for  laying  hens.  Certainly 
your  egg-supply  has  been  very  limited  during 
the  Inst  five  months,  hut  then  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  in  our  country  very  few  eggs 
are  produced  during  these  months.  From  now 
onwards  you  will,  probably,  find  your  egg- 
basket  bettor  filled.  Minorcas  aro  equal  to 
any  we  know  for  a  small  run,  hut  they  should 
1h?  large  and  vigorous,  and  not  such  as  are  him  I 
solely  for  the  show-pen  :  while  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Black  Htimluirghs  are  to  he  strongly 
recommended.  Silver  -  spangled  llamburghs 
and  Leghorns  aro  also  good  layers,  and  liear 
confinement  well.  It  would  greatly  benefit 
your  birds  if  you  were  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  top  of  tho  run,  as  wot  is  most  injurious  to 
tho  health  of  Fowls.  -S.  S.  G. 

Loss  of  early  chickens  (None,  Hertri. 
shire). — Chickens  hatched  in  winter  or  early 
spring  should  be  reared  and  fed  in  a  warm, 
dry  shed  or  outhouse  of  even  temperature. 
They  should  also  ho  fed  very  often— at  least 
every  two  hours  ;  the  best  foiHl  for  them,  after 
their  first  meal  of  hard-boiled  egg  and  bread¬ 
crumbs,  is  made  of  two  parts  of  coarse  Oatmeal 
and  one  part  Barley -meal,  mixed  into  a  crumbly 
paste  with  fresh  milk.  Curds  are  found  to  Im> 
a  very  excellent  article  of  diet  for  early  chickens. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  hard  Uiiled 
egg  final  may  he  continued,  after  which  a  little 
finely-inineed  underdone  meat  should  l>o  given 
till  the  chickens  are  about  three  weeks  old.  Am 
insects  cannot  ho  procured  by  the  chickens  mi 
early  in  the  season,  it  is  all  important  to  supply 
them  with  animal  food  that  the  growth  of 
plumage  may  ho  stimulated,  and  ants'  eggs  are 
most  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Grouts,  crushed 
Wheat,  or  bruised  Oats  should  form  the  ls«t 
meal  at  night.  Sopped  bread  is  bad  food  for 
chickens  and  liable  to  cause  cramp.  Be  sure 
to  keep  the  floor  of  tho  coop  perfectly  dry, 
covoring  it  well  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand, 
and  earth.  Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the 
germinntion  of  disease  as  foul  air,  anil  if  chickens 
are  constantly  cooped  upon  the  same  soil  they 
canni(i6r|w(g|£f'jBift()rjp|-|i«  11  healthy  condition.— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules:  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardes  ISO.  37,  Southampton-street,  Corent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent , 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  mure 
than  three  nueries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  sometime  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  folloicina 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Fern  fronds  unhealthy  (H.  J.  R.).— Your  Fern 
fronds  have  been  attacked  bvthrips.  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  fumigate  the  house  in  which  they  are. 

doing  this  on  two  cucccooivc  nights. 

Climbing  Rose  for  small  greenhouse  (Ama¬ 
teur).— To  grow  in  your  small  house,  which  you  say  is 
only  «  feet  long,  you  require  a  Rose  that  is  not  too 
rampant  in  growth.  For  a  red  we  could  not  rei-ommend  a 
better  variety  than  Cheshunt  Hybrid ;  pink,  Slme.  Abel 
Chatenay  ;  white,  Purity ;  ami  .yellow,  Bouquet  d'Or. 

Spergula  plltfera  (Bnjield).- This  may  still  Is- 
obtained  from  the  hardy  plant  nurserymen.  The  plant 
has  not  proved  useful  for  lawns,  as  it  will  not  endure 
treading  or  walking  upon  with  impunity.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  useful  subject  in  dry  places  under  trees  where 
Grass  cannot  live  for  any  time,  and  in  this  is  by  no  means 
alone. 

Oxalls  falling  to  flower  (Mrs.  Poe  j— It  isditficult 
to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  Oxalis  failing  to  flower,  as  the 
method  of  culture  Bhould  have  given  good  results,  though 
the  temperature  named  is  about  5  dogs,  higher  than  is 
usually  given  them.  Perhaps  the  tubers  weft-  partially 
exhausted  through  lieing  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long 
liefore  they  were  potted.  W  hen  growingtne  Oxalis  should 
have  as  light  a  position  as  possible  in  the  greenhouse. 

Saddle-back  propagatlng-pans  (Camellia).— 
1 1  is  possible  that  the  saddle-back  propagating-pans  to  fit  on 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  still  made  by  one  or  two  firms,  but 
even  this  js  doubtful,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  so  small. 
At  one  time  considerable  advantages  were  claimed  for 
these  pans,  but  such  anticipations  were  not  justified  by 
results,  hence  they  fell  into  disfavour.  Too  great  a  heat 
and  its  weakening  influence  on  plants  raised  in  this  way 
were  the  principal  objection  against  them. 

Chrysanthemumsa  few  late-flowering 
market  sorts  (Ignoramus).— Good  white  flowers  are 
L.  Canning,  Mme.  Tneresa  Panckoucke  (the  very  best), 
Mrs.  0.  Bown,  Mine.  Philippe  Rivoire,  Princess  Victoria, 
and  I,etrier.  Yellow  varieties  should  be  represented  bv 
Golden  Dart,  W.  II.  Lincoln,  King  of  Plumes.  H.  Vi. 
Rieiunn,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Filkins.  A  good  rose-pink  is 
Mine.  Felix  Perrin  (syn.  Pramfield  Pink)  ;  bronze, Tuxedo; 
and  crimson,  G.  IV.  Childs.  All  the  above  arc  Japanese 
kinds. 

Llllum  speclosum  rubrum  In  pots  (R.  G.  P.). 

This  being  more  vigorous  and  robust  and  flowering 
later,  is  less  liable  to  suffer  in  transit,  because  the  new 
crop  of  roots  appears  less  early.  This,  if  healthy,  may  be 
grown  on  for  several  years  in  |>ots,  but  it  would  iic  best  to 
shift  into  a  larger  pot  every  other  year.  If  not  large 
less  than  i)  inches  round— only  flower  once  in  pot .  and 
plant  out  in  the  garden  for  a  \  ear.  when  vou  may  pot 
the  bulbs  up  again.  All  the  forms  of  this  Lily  are  'most 
sitisfactory  garden  plants. 

A  good  way  of  keeping  cut-flowers  (Reader). 
— An  easv  w»y  in  which  to  arrange  cut-flowers  for 
sideboards,  etc.,  is  to  get  a  flat  wicker  punnet,  line  it  with 
Mos,  and  fill  up  the  middle  with  sand.  In  this  the  stalks 
of  the  flowers  can  be  inserted,  not  only  on  the  top.  but 
also  through  the  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the  punnet ;  the 
"holt*  ‘‘an  then  lx?  set  in  a  dish  of  water,  whi«*h  inav  he 
changed  as  often  as  desirable.  This  is  a  much  better 'way 
t  han  having  to  wet  the  sand  or  remove  the  flowers  to 
change  the  water,  and  they  keep  much  longer  fresh. 

Dwarf  plants  for  grave  (Enfield). -The  follow¬ 
ing  are  all  compact,  free-growing,  and  free-flowering 
subjects,  requiring  little  or  no  care  after  being  well 
planted :  Aubrietia  graca,  A.  violacea,  A.  deltoidea  gran- 
diflora,  Arabia  mollis  variegata,  Campanula  pumila  and 
alba,  Saxifrxg*  Ounipwi,  8.  uiuscuill-a  atrO-purpuren,  8. 
hypnoides,  Silene  alpestris,  Sedum  glaucum,  Thymus 
laiiuginosus,  etc.  Beneath  these  evergreen  carpets  Snow¬ 
drops.  Crocuses,  and  Spring  Snow-flake  could  be  planted, 
thus  aiding  variety  as  well  as  beautv  to  the  whole.  None 
of  the  carpets  named  exceed  3  inches  high,  save  the  first 
named  Saxifrages,  which  in  flower  may  be  3  inches  or 
fi  inches. 

Solanum  capslcastrum  (J.  A.  G.).—  Cut  hack 
the  branches  of  the  Solatium  to  about  half  their  length, 
and  place  in  the  greenhouse,  then,  when  the  young  shoots 
commence  to  start  ,  repot  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  loam, 
to  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  silver-sand.  The  pot 
"  ill  in  all  probability  need  to  be  asize  larger,  and  in  |iotting 
a  part  of  the  old  soil  should  lx-  removed.  The  plant  must  be 
kept  ill  the  greenhouse  till  the  end  of  May.  and  then  stood 
in  a  sunnv  spot  out-of-doors  in  order  to  induce  it  to  flower 
and  produce  berries.  Before  autumn  frosts  put  in  an 
appearance  it  must,  of  course,  be  removed  to  the  green¬ 
house.  Failing  such  a  structure  a  sunny  window  is  the 
host  spot.  It  must  not  be  allow-ed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
"8ter  at  any  time,  but  particularly  during  the  summer 
months. 

An  Australian  Acacia  (A  Constant  Reader). - 
The  leaf  sent  is  from  one  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  prob¬ 
ably  Acacia  paradoxa,  but  without  further  material, 
including  flow  ers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  name  of  the 
species  with  certainty,  as  the  genus  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  a  plant  changes  greatly  in  appearance  as  it^grows 
ggest/ciyi' 


The  pungent  odour  c 


up. 


is  common  to  most  of  the  Acacias.  Though  generally 
referred  to  as  a  leaf,  the  functions  of  which  it  performs, 
the  specimen  sent  is  botanically  known  as  a  phyllodia,  the 
true  leaves  consisting  of  the  pinnate  ones,  which  in  many 
species  at  least,  are  only  produced  when  the  plant  is  small. 
It  is  very  probable  that  your  specimen  will  not  flower  for 
another  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty. 

Camellia  buds  dropping  (Ca mellia).— Three 
jiossible  reasons  suggest  themselves  for  your  Camellias 
dropping  their  huds.  Firstly,  an  exi-ess  of  moisture  at 
the  roots :  secondly,  the  reverse  of  this,  as  plants  in  tubs 
or  boxes  may  get  dry  in  the  centre  o(  the  loll  of  earth 
without  that  fact  being  suspected  ;  and,  thirdly,  which  is 
a  frequent  cause,  an  insufficient  circulation  of  air  through¬ 
out  the  structure  in  which  they  are  grown.  Very  bad 
oases  of  liud-dropping  are  often  cured  by  additional  venti¬ 
lation,  for  it  must  fie  Ionic  in  mind  that  the  Camellia  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  hardy,  and  greatly  resents  being 
coddled  in  any  wav.  An  examination  will  reveal  the  fact 
whether  they  are  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  if  no  fault  can 
lie  found  in  this  respect,  more  air  should  lie  given,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  dull,  damp  days  often  experienced  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Beaute  Inconstante  under  glass.  —  This 
Rose,  so  unique  in  its  tint,  rarely  varies  in  colour 

u’hpii  prmvn  in  n  pnl  an  it  ilnp«  niilHnnre.  I.’nHar  iho 

latter  conditions  some  of  the  buds  arc  of  the  rich 
bronzy-vermilion  with  yellow  shading  so  much  admired  ; 
but  on  the  same  branch  flow  ers  appear  of  quite  a  light  buff 
and  fawn  shade,  and,  in  fact,  other  tints.  Cndcr  glass  I 
have  found  little  of  this  variation,  a  fact  which  makes  this 
Rose  a  most  valuable  one  for  button-holes.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  grower,  producing  stout  wood  as  strong  as  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual.  There  is  a  distinct  relationship  lietween 
Beaute  Inconstant*  and  L’ldeal,  but  the  former  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  the  finer  colour  of  the  two,  although  it  is  not  a 
climber.  It  is  advisable  to  give  this  Rose  a  cool  tempera¬ 
ture  when  the  buds  show  colour.  The  slower  they  develop 
the  more  lasting  and  intense  will  the  colour  become. — 
Rosa. 

Llllum  auratum  falling  (K.  G.  /’.).— It  is  but 
rarely  that  Lilium  auratum  does  any  good  after  the 
first  year,  whether  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  This  is 
not  because  the  species  is  not  hardy,  or  even  not  suited  to 
the  British  climate,  but  because  of  the  way  the  buibs  are 
weakened  through  their  transit  to  this  country.  To  more 
or  less  successfully  perform  this,  the  bulbs  are  denuded  of 
their  basal  roots,  and,  frequently,  when  this  is  done,  the 
fresh  crop  of  roots  for  the  coming  year  is  already  emitted 
from  the  bulbs.  These  being  cut  off  to  render  packing 
more  simple,  no  others  are  produced  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  and  the  bulbs  of  all  such  perish  after  flowering. 
Those  that  continue  to  exist  are  those  that  emit  fresh 
roots  from  below.  These  latter  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  great  mass  of  roots  forming  on  the  flower-stein  of  this 
Lily,  which  in  very  large  degree  is  the  result  of  circum¬ 
stances  already  named. 

Roses  for  low  wall  (J.  T.  S.).— We  think  that 
ten  plants  would  be  sufficient  to  plant  upon  vour  4-foot 
wall.  Ttiey  would  appear  rather  thin  at  nrst.  but  tne 
varieties  we  recommend  quickly  spread.  Of  the  twenty 
kinds  you  name  we  should  select  the  following:  Mme. 
Hoste,  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mme.  Lambord, 
M  aric  d'Orleans.  As  you  desire  some  rich  colours  Francis 
Duhreuil  and  Comtesse  F'estetics  Hamilton  would  be 
excellent  kinds.  If  instead  of  the  pink  varieties  you 
would  prefer  more  \  ellow  you  could  not  surpass  FYancisca 
Kruger  and  Jean  Pernet  for  this  purpose.  You  might 
succeed  with  Perle  des  Jardins  (the  dwarf  form).  It  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  forcing  Rose,  but  is  uncertain  outdoors. 
I»r.  Grill,  Grace  Darling,  and  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  would 
do  well  for  your  south-east  border,  provided  you  drain  it 
thoroughly  and  water  the  plants  in  summer.  The 
remainder  of  the  kinds  named  would  do  very  well  for  the 
l>ed  you  are  preparing,  with  the  exception’  of  Monsieur 
Desir  and  climbing  Captain  Christy.  The  former  is  a 
splendid  Rose,  but  rather  too  vigorous.  It  would  do  well 
in  pillar  form,  as  would  also  climbing  Captain  Christy. 

Chrysanthemums -twenty-five  sorts  of 
easy  culture  (Mum).— The  varieties  in  your  selection 

embrace  a  good  mixture  of  both  new  and  old  sorts,  also  a 
few  which  are  best  described  as  decorative  varieties.  As 
'  ou  specially  stale  that  you  w  ish  us  to  name  twenty-five 
sorts  giving  large  blooms,  with  the  proviso  that  they  shall 
l*e  of  easy  culture,  we  must  of  necessity  exclude  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  valued  of  our  exhibition  variet  ies. 
Japanese  sorts  are  best  represented  by  Baron  Ad.  de 
Rothschild,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Charles  Davis,  Gloire  de 
Rocher,  International,  Kentish  Yellow,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill, 
Mons.  C.  Molin,  Phcebus.  Niveum,  \V.  H.  Lincoln,  Mons. 
Wm.  Holmes,  Elaine,  La  Triomphante,  Australian  Gold, 
Val  d’Andorre.  Rose  Wynne,  Stanstead  Surprise.  Ladv 
Ridgway,  Duchess  ol  Wellington,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth, 
President  Bore!,  and  President  W.  R.  Smith.  The  two 
incurved  varieties  we  recommend  arc  Baron  Hirsch.  a 
variety  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  Lord  Aloester,  a  plant 
giving  very  handsome  globular  flowers  when  rather  late 
bulls  are  retained.  Although  the  foregoing  are  the  best 
and  easiest  of  culture  of  the  forty  varieties  submitted  to 
us,  you  should  understand  that  there  arc  many  others  of 
equal  merit— in  fact,  a  large  number  far  surpassing  the 
above  Iroth  as  regards  their  quality  as  individual  flowers, 
and  also  their  easy  culture.  So  far  north  (Aberdeen) 
you  should  be  safe,  howeicr,  with  those  we  have 
selected. 

FRITT. 

Pruning  newly-planted  trees  (A.  R.). -All 
freshly -planted  young  fruit-trees  need  hard  pruning  the 
first  year  to  encouiage  the  formation  of  strong  fresh 
shoots  and  strong  root  action.  To  secure  those  require¬ 
ments  you  had  better  have  your  recently -planted  Plum- 
trees  cut  ba-  k  to  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  last 
season's  growths,  afterwards  nailiug  in  the  few  stout 
steDis  left.  During  the  summer  encourage  all  the  leading 
shoots  to  grow,  nailing  them  iu  as  they  nced.aud  pinching 
or  cutting  back  all  small  side  shoots  to  about  three  leaf 
buds.  In  the  winter  prune  these  strong  shoots  to  about 
one-half  their  length,  and  the  following  winter  two-thirds. 
Then  the  trees  should  be  full  of  spurs  and  become  fruitful. 

Shaded  vinery  ( J .  P.).— It  is  best  to  deal  with  each 
question  on  its  own  merits,  and  vours  differs  from  tome  Cf 
e  ilar  nature.  Thus  \  our  house  is  without  heat ,  it  is 


in  a  semi-shaded  position,  and  you  have  in  it.  being  a  («, 
long,  four  A’ines.  These  l  ines,  if  they  be  kept  to  one  man 
stem  or  rod  each  when  in  full  summer  growth  shade  g 
least  a  width  of  4  feet,  and  thus  beyond  the  absdnteli 
sunless  end.  at  least  16  feet  of  the  other  portion,  is  some¬ 
what  densely  shaded  during  the  summer.  Now,  under 
such  conditions  plants  that  flower  can  hardly  do  so  with 
any  satisfaction.  You  may  grow  some  Fuchsias.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Abutilons,  French  Marigolds,  Neriuio 
(Oleander),  Crassula  coccinea,  and  Streptocarpus.  Bot  all 
depends,  even  with  these  plants,  on  the  quantity  of 
light  that  can  penetrate  into  the  house.  Ferns,  hariv 
I'alms,  India  -  rubbers,  hardy  Draca-nas,  Aspidistra,. 
Aralias,  and  similar  tine  loliaged  plants  would  do  best. 

VEGETABLES. 

Late  Potatoes  (-V.  LaingsX—H,  as  we  assume,  cm 
want  white  late  Potatoes  that  will  keep  well,  we  know  of 
none  better  than  l'p-to-Date  and  The  Bruce,  lioth  iery 
strong  growers  and  heavy  croppers.  Both  are  "hit* 
kidneys,  and  in  goo- 1  soil  come  to  considerable  size.  Tb- 
cook  well,  hut  neither  should  be  oxer  i-ooked.  as  that  b  a 
common  fault  with  late  kept  Potatoes.  They  ire  ies 
when  steamed,  but  if  boiled  the  water  should  be'  poured  oS 
from  them  before  quite  done,  and  then  replaced  on  the  lire 

fartially,  and  finished  off  with  the  steam  shut  in.  Thee 
otatoes  should  be  in  rows  fully  30  inches  apart,  and 
planted  qulce  ta  Inches  apart  In  the  rows.  Where  the  sous 
boggy,  a  dressing  ot  fresh  lime  and  peat,  or  wood-ashis 
strewn  into  the  furrows,  will  do  great  good. 

Vegetable  Marrows  In  a  frame  (J.  .*>.).— Your 
frame,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  is  rather  a  small  one  in  which  w 
grow  such  strong-growing  plants  as  Vegetable  Marro*-. 
But  much  depends  on  whether  you  purpose  making  up  a 
dung  hoi  -bed  to  start  the  plants  early,  or  whether  you 
propose  simply  to  put  out  plants  into  a  frame  withw. 
heat.  If  you  make  up  a  proper  dung  lied  you  may  «w 
seeds  so  soon  as  it  is  ready,  or,  better  still,  if  you  will  put 
a  wheelbarrowful  of  soil  on  the  lied,  and  haie  sol- 
strong  plants  purchased  ready  to  plant  out  so  soon  as  the 
steam  is  exhausted,  you  can  plant  two  only,  as  so  early 
the  plants  must  be  kept  within  the  frame  till  the  end  d 
Apru.  But  if  you  merely  plant  the  frame  without  bea!  d 
will  not  be  safe  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  April,  whro 
the  sun  gives  warmth  enough,  and  you  may  then  put  w: 
four  plants  12  inches  ajrart.  and  when  they  have  filled  flit 
frame  you  can  lift  it  on  to  bricks,  and  thus  enable  Ifce 
plants  to  cover  a  large  space.  The  chief  training  is  pin-* 
mg  very  long  shoots  or  growths.  Of  course,  by  the  cot 
of  May  the  frame  may  be  removed  eutirely,  and  !< 
employed  for  other  purposes. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 


A.  C.  S.—ln  all  probability  you  will  find  that  either  rail 
or  mice  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  these  pests  bap; 

sheltered  bv  the  hedge  you  refer  to. - Smith  binoy 

shire. — All  depends  on  the  size  of  the  shrubs  in  the  bolder 
It  is  of  no  use  planting  it  to  be  buried  up  among  other 

things. - K.  J.  R. — Get  some  size,  melt  it,  and  mix  ex: 

whiting  with  it,  adding  some  Brunswick  green  to  tore 
down  the  colour,  and  apply  with  an  ordinary  painler  • 

brush. - /*.  S.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it ;  in  fad.it 

is  better  than  if  you  were  to  wait  until  growth  starts.— 
J.  Fisher.— Vie  should  advise  you  to  give  the  ground  » 
good  dressing  ot  wood-ashes,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  rotten 
manure  mixed.  Apply  it  at  once,  and  let  the  rains  "ash 
it  in.  -  Miss  Cassells.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  plants 
vou  mention  should  not  succeed.  Of  course,  they  would 
bloom  much  later  than  iu  the  south  of  England  —  I"- 
plexed.  We  very  much  fear  that  you  hax  e  allowed  your 
plants  to  get  too  dry  in  both  cases.  The  Arum  Ulv  wbc- 
in  full  growth  requires  abundance  of  water :  in  fad,  it  » 
an  aquatic.  The  Tacsonia  w  ould  do  far  better  if  you  wen 
fo  plant  it  out.  thus  allowing  the  roots  more  room.-- 
Frances.  —Cows  and  climbers  never  go  well  together,  xid 
there  is  no  effectual  way  of  planting,  we  fear ;  but  toseey 
them  off  from  the  fence  there  is  nothing  better  tbiu 
Sweet  Brier,  which  should  be  planted  in  the  smul  state 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  put  a  post  and  rail  fence  m 
keep  the  cows  off  the  Briers  for  a  few  years?— Thoms- 
Hickman.— It  certainly  is  not  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  but*' 
cannot  say  w-hat  it  is.— — H.  F.  H. — We  know  of  no  boos 
on  gardening  with  coloured  plates.——!..  B.-The  out 
way  is  to  cut  the  hedge  down  and  let  it  start  afresh  trora 
the  bottom.  _ 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fntd‘ 
tent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  ?*"“■ 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  gardes-- ’ 
Illustrated,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.G.  • 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers  for  naiaiai 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants  - JSrfffar.— Crimim  anwbil'-. 
George  (fair.  1,  f’oor  form  of  Odontoglossum  Harry  ami™- 
- Pink.  -  1,  Crown  Anemone  (A.  coronaria).  N>» 

seed  in  June,  and  the  seedlings  will  flower  the  follows", 
spring. — —John  Gibbons. — Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestro 
Kindly  send  us  a  piece  of  the  Spruce  in  which  the  dj*** 

is  more  developed. - John  Gibbons. — 1,  Norway  Spro< 

(Abies  excelsa). - M iss  Junes. — Acacia  longilolu. 

Torquay.  —  Chorozcma  variuni. - Woodbine.  —«■*»■ 

lalifolia. - Mrs.  G  raveson.— The  Silver  Wattle  (Ac*-* 

dealhala). - A--  G"re.— Ouite  impossible  to  name  iroc) 

such  S|«ecimcns. - li.  M.  Gilbert.— Narcissus  small 

is  N.  ohvallaris  and  the  other  N.  Henry  Irving,  burme 

should  alwavs  lie  affixed  to  the  flowers. - S.  M.-  I 

Bambma  Metake  ;  3.  £..  6.  Form,  of  the  Common  berwt- 
(B.  Aquifolium);  4,  Next  week  ;  T.  Retinospora aquarrosi. 
8,  Please  send  specimen  with  fruit  if  possible. 

Names  of  fruits.  — T.  Ream.— Apple 

Queening. - 11.  Ilolderofl.  —Apple  Crimson  Qneenin,- 

_  -  South  Lincolnshire. — Kindly  send  us  specimen  o. 
Apple.— — Mr.  Robinson.— Apple  Court  Fendu  Flat- 


Catalogues  received.  —  w.  H.  Hudson, 


yocelties. - Amos  Perry,  Winehmore  Hill, 

menl-toCatalonue  of  Hardy  Plants. - D.  M-Andro 

Boulder,  Colorado.— List  of  Rare  Flowers. 
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f"11  flow  Almost  all  the  plants  I  have  men-  MIXED  BORDERS, 

tionen  did  well  with  me,  and  this  I  ascribed  to  4  . 

the  fact  that  whatever  the  impurity  of  the  air  a”  the  various  ways  which  oner  opportum- 
of  London,  the  water  at  any  rate  was  tolerably  **es  f°r  improvement  in  the  making  of  gardens 
healthful.  there  is  none  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time 

The  whole  thing  was  done  on  a  miniature  so  well  as  the  mixed  border,  which  has  the 
scale,  but  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  and  my  charm  of  infinite  variety,  and,  although  gener- 
lriends  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  ally  badly  planned,  is  worthy  of  all  attention 
Size  of  the  garden.  By  the  time  I  left  London  for  the  future.  YVe  have  so  many  lovely  plants 
to  settle  in  the  country  I  had  become  a  con-  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  having  a  ragged 
firmed  water-plant  lover,  and  the  wealth  of  or  poor  mixed  border,  but  the  common  “  dotty  ” 
beauty  which  I  have  been  able  to  create  here  ,  idea  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  putting 

single  plants  out  and  repeating  them  ad 
nauseam  along  a  line  is  ruinous  to  good  effect. 
The  proper  way  is  to  group  them  and  to  plant 
nothing  that  is  not  good  and  effective  in  its 
season.  The  worst  things  that  ever  were  in  the 
old  mixed  borders  were  the  common  Starworts, 
which  used  to  eat  up  the  border,  and  between 
them  and  the  Golden  Rods  there  was  nothing 
left ;  but  if  we  plant  the  best  Starworts,  like 
Aster  acris  and  the  Italian  Starwort,  Amelins, 
we  can  make  no  mistake.  A  splendid  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  mixed  border  is  double  grouping,  if 
wisely  done — that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  chosen 
the  best  perennials  for  our  border,  and  made  a 


out  of  a  wild  tangle  of  mud,  swamp,  and  madly- 
rampant  water-weeds  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
what  I  learnt  about  water-side  gardening  from 
my  little  toy  pond  and  bog-beds  in  London.  If 
London  amateurs  only  knew  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  grow  water-plants  than  to  succeed  with 
even  commonplace  bedding-out  plants  or  hardy 
annuals,  I  am  sure  they  would  soon  transform 
their  back-yards — to  say  nothing  of  their  gardens 
— into  places  of  interest  and  beauty. 

E.  M.  YVhishaw. 

Heathfeld  Down,  Motlbnry,  S.  Deron. 

GROWING  WATER  LILIES  IN  TUBS. 


I  PURPOSE  growing  a  considerable  collection  of  '  f,od  l»r“r  for  th?.m-  "<*. le38,  than  30  mches 
Water  Lilies,  both  hardy  and  tender,  and  should  ll  18  an  ,ex,c,ellven.t  th'?S  to  Put  ?  bed  °f 

be  glad  of  some  information.  My  plan  is  to  Ld.es  and  fine  bulbs  below  the  perennials  The 
grow  then,  all  in  half  barrels  or  hogsheads,  j  finer.  Narcissi  and  Ld.es.  are  qu.te  happy  below 
tarred  an.l  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  tended  the  >e''el  of  th°  ro?,tfl  of  the  Sea”olhe3  «  Ir,8e8 
ones  I  propose  to  grow  in  water  warmed  to  a  ,  or  whatever  other  things  we  w.sh  topreva.l  mour 

temperature  of  75  Segs.  Fah.  by  hot-water  pipes  I  bonler-  “d  »f  7°  ™akC  •  “r  bl£?rf“ 

coming  from  a  boiler  i  goo<l  as  we  ought  to  do  there  .a  no  need  for 

1 ,  The  half  barrels  containing  the  hardy  sorts  !  "'Kg'"*?  ,n  the  old  brutal  Another  exceL 

and  the  half  barrels  containing  the  tender  sorts  ent.  P»“  ».  where  we  have  a  cho.ce  mixed 
be  connected  so  that  water  I  border  rathur  1,m,tod  ,n  exUsnt-  10  cover  the 


respectively  will 
poured  into  one  will  fill  all.  Will  this  daily 
filling  suffice  to  keep  the  water  sweet?  If  not, 
will  the  addition  of  charcoal  in  some  quantity 
do  it,  or  must  the  entire  water  be  changed  from 
time  to  time?  Yes. 

2,  Can  the  required  heat  for  the  tropical 


surface  with  evergreen  things,  Christmas  Roses, 
Hepatica,  and  the  various  little  evergreen 
plants,  many  of  which  are  quite  hardy  and 
easily  grown.  Through  these  would  spring  the 
tall  herbaceous  plants  and  summer  Lilies  and 
the  whole  would  give  an  effect  wonderfully 


kinds  (75  degs.  Fah.)  be  best  attained  and  ,  supenorto  the  old  poor  scraggy  m.xed  border, 
maintained  by  passing  the  pipes  under  the  tubs,  Tl.ese  things  should  all  be  done  .n  relat.on  to 
by  coiling  them  round  the  libs,  or  by  passing  tbe  80,1  of  the  Place,  and  moreover  to  the  time 
then,  through  the  tubs  or  tanks  and  water  ?  If  !  ?!  theyear  when  wewuth  the  borders  to  be  at 
the  last,  should  a  wire  gauze  covering  surround  ! 
the  pipes  to  prevent  the  roots  coming  into  contact 


with  the  hot  metal  ?  IVe  should  adcise  you  to 
let  the  pipes  pass  throuyh  the  tank's. 

3,  Can  the  Nelumbiums,  and  more  especially 
the  tropical  Nymphieas,  be  successfully  flowered 
in  the  open  under  these  conditions  ?  Only  by 
the  aid  of  heated  water. 

4,  YVhat  is  the  winter  treatment?  Leave 
the  tropical  sorts  in  their  tulw,  protecting 
them  all  with  a  heavily  thatched  ridge,  so 
that  frost  cannot  get  in  ?  In  this  case  shall  I 
turn  off  the  heat  so  as  to  compel  the  plants  to 
rest,  merely  keeping  frost  out,  or  Bhall  I  leave 
it  on  through  the  winter  and  spring,  not  remov¬ 
ing  the  thatching  in  either  case  till  June? — K. 
Keep  in  the  water  anti  protest  as  yon  say. 
Sertral  excellent  articles  deeding  with  this 
subject  appeared  in  “  The  Garden,”  Vol.  LV., 
p.p.  68,  104,  160,  and  177. 


PLANTING  GLADIOLI. 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  all  the  large-flowered 
kinds  of  Gladioli,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  soil  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  great  loss  of  '  kinds  in  lines  across  4-feet  nursery  beds,  so  that 
strength  to  the  bulbs  results.  In  this  part  of  a  stock  of  plants  may  be  at  hand.  Make  the 
the  South  Coast  I  have  left  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  choicest  borders  where  they  cannot  be  robbed 


the  town  will  like  the  borders  best  in  autumn, 
in  which  case  the  autumn  flowers  should  be 
considered,  all  the  finer  Starworts,  and  some  of 
the  beat  half-hardy  things,  perhaps,  that  are 
best  in  autumn.  For  early  summer  a  wholly 
different  number  of  things  would  be  chosen.  A 
very  good  idea  in  mixed  borders  is  to  let  a 
family  predominate  that  we  are  interested  in. 
For  people  who  enjoy  their  gardens  in  early 
summer,  for  example,  an  Iris  border,  in  which 
the  most  beautiful  kinds  predominate,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  effect.  So,  again,  in  an 
autumnal  border  there  should  be  groups  of  the 
great  Torch  Lilies,  Tritomas,  and  the  Starworts. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  which,  given 
thorough  preparation  at  first,  it  would  be  wise 
to  leave  alone  for  some  years  at  a  time— as,  for 
example,  groups  or  beds  of  the  various  Tritomas, 
Irises,  Lilies,  Pieonies,  the  free-flowering 
Yuccas,  and  Narcissi. 

Mixed  borders  may  bo  made  in  various 
ways  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  points  :  Select  only  good  plants,  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  the  Inset.  Put,  at  first,  rare 


the  open  ground  on  several  occasions  and  they 
have  taken  no  harm  from  frost ;  but  then  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  losing  the  entire 
stock,  and  even  at  wholesale  price  a  good  bed 
of  roots  is  too  valuable  to  trust  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  fickle  climate.  I  like  to  have 
the  bulbs  under  cover  from  November  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  then,  having  a  good  piece 
of  land  that  has  been  deeply  cultivated  and 
well  manured  in  the  autumn,  select  a  fine 
morning  and  lightly  fork  the  surface  soil  over, 
and  as  soon  as  the  top  will  bear  treading  on  I 
mark  out  lines  as  if  for  Potatoes,  2  feet  apart, 
and  with  a  spade  take  out  a  spit  of  soil  and 


by  the  roots  of  trees  ;  see  that  the  ground  is 
good  and  rich,  and  that  it  is  at  least  2}  feet 
deep,  so  deep  that,  in  a  dry  season,  the  roots 
can  seek  their  supplies  far  below  the  surface. 
In  planting,  plant  in  naturally  disposed  groups, 
never  repeating  the  same  plant  along  the  border 
at  intervals,  as  is  so  often  done  with  favourites. 
Do  not  graduate  the  plants  in  height  from  the 
front  to  the  back,  as  is  generally  done,  but 
sometimes  let  a  bold  plant  come  to  the  edge  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  let  a  little  carpet  of  a 
dwarf  plant  pass  in  here  and  there  to  the  back, 
so  as  to  give  a  varied  instead  of  a  monotonous 
surface.  Cover  the  border  with  dwarf  plants. 


place  a  strong  bulb  in  each  hole  about  1J  feet  Thoroughly  prepared  at  first,  the  border 
apart  in  the  soil.  Very  little  is  needed  during  might  remain  for  years  without  any  digging  in 
the  summer  beyond  keeping  the  surface  soil  the  usual  sense.  When  a  plant  is  old  and  rather 
clean  by  frequent  hoeing,  for  Gladioli  are  about  too  thick,  never  hesitate  to  replant  it  on  a  wet 
the  best  of  all  the  flowers  I  grow  for  resisting  day  in  the  middle  of  August  any  more  than  in 
drought.  Even  last  summer  the  Cltyliolus  beds  ihe  middle  of  winter.  Take  it  up  and  pat,  a 
were  covered  wpth  gorgeous  mftkes  <oL  Vu  mnr  fr©di  bold  group  in  fresh  ground  ;  the  young 
from  July  to  October~!Z“a  D  V#o ' .’.Sd t s  will  have  plenty  of  rootaj  bV\tt£e  [winter. 

Gosjmrt.  (_J|  and  in  the  following  spring  will  fiowe 


stronger  than  if  they  had  been  transplanted  in 
spring  or  in  winter.  Do  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  labelling  ;  if  a  plant  is  not  worth  know¬ 
ing  it  is  not  worth  growing.  Let  each  good  thing 
be  so  bold  and  so  well  grown  as  to  make  it? 
presence  felt. 

Flower  borders  fringing  shrubberies.— a 
frequent  way  in  which  people  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  hardy  flowers  is  in  what  is  called  the 
“  mixed  border,”  often  made  on  the  edge  of  a 
shrubbery,  the  roots  of  which  leave  little  food 
or  even  light  for  the  flowers.  When  forming 
flower  borders  fringing  shrubberies  it  is  gener 
ally  best  to  use  plants  which  do  not  depend  for 
their  beauty  on  high  culture— which,  in  fact, 
fight  their  way  near  shrubs — and  there  area 
great  many  of  them,  such  as  the  evergreen 
Candytufts,  the  large  -  leaved  Rockfoil*, 
Acanthus,  Day  Lilies,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Star¬ 
worts,  Leopard’s  Banes,  Moon  Daisies,  and 
hardy  native  Ferns.  A  scattered,  dotty  mixed 
border  along  the  face  of  a  shrubbery  gives  a 
poor  effect,  but  a  good  one  may  be  secured  by 
grouping  the  plants  in  the  open  spaces  between 
the  shrubs,  making  a  careful  selection 
of  plants,  each  occupying  a  bold  space. 
One  can  have  the  finest  things  among  them  -if 
the  bushes  are  not  jammed  together.  The 
ordinary  way  of  planting  shrubs  is  such  that 
they  grow  together,  and  then  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  flowers  between  them,  nor  to  see  the 
true  form  of  the  bushes.  In  growing  fine  things 
— Lilies  or  Cardinal-flowers,  or  tall  Evening 
Primroses— among  open  bushes  we  may  form  a 
delightful  garden,  and  secure  sufficient  space  for 
the  bushes  to  show  their  forms,  and  get  light 
and  shade  among  them. 

Borders  by  Grass  walks  is  shade  or  si  s. 
— Unhappily,  the  common  way  of  planting 
shrubberies  has  robbed  many  Grass  walks  of  all 
charm.  The  great  trees,  which  take  care  of 
themselves,  are  often  fine,  but  the  common 
mixed  plantation  of  Evergreens  means  death  to 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  flower  we  may  have 
by  Grass  walks  in  sun  or  shade.  Light  and  shade 
and  the  charm  of  colour  are  impossible  in  such 
cases  with  these  heavy,  dank  Evergreen?,  often 
cut  back,  but  once  one  is  free  of  their  slavery 
what  delightful  places  there  are  for  growing  all 
hardy  flowers  in  broad  masses,  from  the  band- 
some  Oriental  Hellebores  of  the  early  spring  to 
the  delicate  lavenders  of  the  Starworts  in 
October.  Not  only  hardy  flowers,  but  graceful 
climbers  like  the  wild  Clematis,  and  lovely 
comers  of  light  and  shade  may  be  had  instead 
of  the  walls  of  sombre  Evergreens.  If  we  want 
the  ground  green  with  dwarf  things,  we  have  no 
end  of  delightful  plants  at  hand  in  the  Ivies  and 
Evergreens  likeCotoneaster.  We  have  seen  places 
with  acres  of  detestable  clipped  laurels.  With  all 
these  grubbed  and  burnt,  what  places,  too,  for 
such  beautiful  things  as  the  giant  Fennels,  and  all 
our  strong,  hardy  Ferns  which  want  no  rocks, 
with  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Foxgloves  among 
them.  Such  walks  may  pass  from  open  spaces 
into  half-shady  ones  or  through  groves  of  old 
Fir  or  other  trees,  and  so  give  us  picturesque 
variety,  apart  from  their  planting  with  flower?. 

Flower  borders  against  walis  asp 
houses. — In  many  situations  near  houses,  and 
especially  old  houses,  there  are  delightful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  flower 
border.  The  atone  forms  a  fine  background,  and 
there  are  no  thieving  tree-roots.  Here  we  have 
conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  in  the 
shrubbery  :  here  we  can  have  the  best  soil  and 
keep  it  for  our  favourites.  We  can  have  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Lilies,  Pajonies,  Irises,  and  all  choice 
plants  well  grown.  Walls  m  ay  be  adorned  wit'1 
climbers  of  graceful  growth — climbing  Ro^- 
Wistaria,  Vine,  or  Clematis,  which  will  help 
out  our  beautiful  mixed  border.  Those  must  to 
some  extent  be  trained,  although  they  may  be 
allowed  a  certain  degree  of  abandoned  emee 
even  on  a  wall.  In  this  kind  of  border  we  nave, 
as  a  rule,  no  background  of  shrubs,  and  them 
fore  we  must  get  the  choicest  variety  of  pD"1 
life  into  the  border  itself,  and  we  must  try  to 
have  a  constant  succession  of  interest. 
winter  this  kind  of  border  mav  have  a  bare 
look  when  seen  from  the  windows,  but  the 
variety  of  good  hardy  plants  is  so  great  that  we 
can  make  it  almost  evergreen  by  using  evergreen 
rock-plants.  Where  walls  are  broken  wita 
pillars,  a  Btill  bettor  effect  may  be  obtained  nv 
fcit.in  iig  ydneti  amLWistaria  along  tho  top 

iver  the  pillars  or  the  buttresses. 
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Tuk  klow  kk  rokdkk  in  tiik  fruit  iir  kitchen 
HARDEN. — Wo  have  hero  a  frequent  kind  of 
raised  border  often  badly  made,  but  which  may 
be  excellent.  A  good  plan  is  to  secure  from 
about  8  foot  to  10  feet  of  rich  soil  on  each  side 
of  the  walk,  and  cut  the  borders  off  from  the 
main  garden  by  a  trellis  of  some  kind  from 
T  feet  to  9  feet  high.  This  trellis  may  be 
of  strong  iron  wire,  or,  better  still,  of  simple 
rough  wooden  branches.  Any  kind  of  rough 
permanent  trellis  will  do,  on  which  we  may 
grow  climbing  Roses  and  Clematises  and  nil  the 
•  hoioer  but  not  rampant  elimlicrs. 

KVERORKRN  IIoRIiF.RS  OK  HARDY  FI.OWKRH. — 

Since  the  revival  of  interest  in  hardy  and 
Alpine  flowers,  and  the  many  introductions  of 
recent  years,  we  have  a  great  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  t  hat  are  evergreen  in  winter  and  that 
enable  us  to  make  evergreen  I  (orders.  The 


evergreen  creeping  things  like  the  dwarf  Part¬ 
ridge  Berry,  Canadian  Cornel,  hardy  Heaths,  and 
•Sand  Myrtles,  often  good  in  colour  when  grouped. 
Of  garden  pictures,  there  are  few  prettier  than 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  or  Soil  bus  coming  through 
the  green,  moss-like  carpets  in  these  evergreen 
borders,  far  prettier  to  those  who  love  quiet  and 
natural  colour  than  more  showy  effects.  A 
narrow  border  (18  inchos  will  do),  cut  off  with  a 
natural  stone  odging  from  the  Grass  or  wulk,  is 
best.  Even  a  bolder  of  this  size  may  have 
many  lovely  things,  from  early  Cyclamen  to  the 
rarer  Meadow  Saffrons  in  the  autumn.  Besides 
the  flowers  already  named,  wo  have  Violets, 
Periwinkles,  Yuccas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  white 
Rock  Cress,  Barrenworts,  charming  in  foliage, 
purple  Rock  Cresses,  Omphalodes,  Iris,  Acan¬ 
thus,  Indian  anil  other  Strawberries,  Houseleoks, 
Thymes,  Forget-me-nots,  Sandworts,  Gentian- 


the  worked  ground  with  its  fertilising  pro¬ 
perties.  The  use  of  manure  in  Violet  Dios  is 
sometimes  condemned,  and  where  a  naimal 
soil,  rich  in  humus  and  fibre,  can  be  provided 
its  addition  is  oertainly  needless.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  ground  from  which 
other  plants  have  extracted  the  nutriment  has 
to  be  utilised,  and  in  such  it  is  impossible  fur 
Violets  to  attain  their  fullest  vigour.  Crude 
manure  should  never  bo  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots  of  Violets,  and,  therefore, 
where  beds  nre  made  in  the  spring  only  well 
rotted  hotbed  or  Mushroom-bed  manure  should 
be  employed.  After  the  bed  has  been  prepared, 
and  just  previous  to  the  rooted  runners  being 
planted  out,  a  top-dressing  of  loaf-mould,  wood 
I  ashes,  and  hot-bed  manure  should  be  spread  on 
the  soil.  About  the  end  of  April  planting  may 
:  bo  taken  in  hand,  the  runners  being  placed  in 
rows  12  inches  apart,  the  individual  plants 
,  being  distant  at  least  10  inches  from  each 
other.  If  the  ground  be  dry  nt  the  time 
of  planting  a  copious  watering  should  bo 

Siven  to  settle  the  runners,  and  during 
ry  weather  such  waterings  should  be 
given  periodically,  care  being  taken  to 
thoroughly  saturato  the  soil  each  time. 
If  dry  weather  should  supervene  imme¬ 
diately  after  planting  a  slight  shade  may 
be  for  a  time  afforded  by  thrusting  Larch 
or  Blackthorn  branches  into  the  soil,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  l lie 
sun  may  be  somewhat  mitigated.  A 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  applications  of  weak  liquid 
fertilisers  through  tho  summer  and 
autumn,  will  bo  found  beneficial  in  build¬ 
ing  up  tho  strength  of  tho  plants,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  September  they  may  be  well 
furnished  with  flower-buds.  All  runners 
forming  on  tho  plants  during  the  summer 
should  lie  removed  os  soon  ns  they  appear, 
so  that  tho  whole  strength  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  production  ot  vigorous 
crowns.  Whether  the  plnnts  arc  intended 
to  bo  grown  in  tho  open  bed  throughout 
the  year,  or  to  be  lifted  nnd  transferred 
to  pits  or  frames  in  the  autumn  for  winter 
blooming,  a  precisoly  similar  routine  should 
be  followed  during  their  growing  period  in 
the  open.  If  they  are  not  removed  to 
pita  they  may  be  sheltered  during  the 
winter  by  lights  raised  a  fow  inches  above 
the  bed.  Deep  frames  should  on  no  account 
lie  placed  over  them,  as  in  such  a  case  the 
plants  will  be  too  far  from  the  glass. 
Violet  boils  should  bo  situated  in  tho  oi>en 
rather  than  in  close  proximity  to  walls, 
since  the  radiation  from  tho  latter  burns 
the  plants  in  hot  summers,  and  almost 
invariably  induces  an  attack  of  rcd-spylcr, 
which  injures  tho  leafage  and  thus  mate¬ 
rially  weakens  the  crowns.  In  the  south 
a  slight  slope  to  the  north-west,  shaded 
during  a  portion  of  tho  day  by  deciduous 
trees  standing  at  some  little  distance,  is 
as  good  a  situation  as  can  bo  provided  for 
a  Violet  lied.  Constant  shade,  such  ns 
that  from  an  overhanging  tree,  should  be 
avoided,  since  this  induces  leaf-growth 
at  the  expense  of  flower-buds. 


Flower  bonier  ousinsl  house. 


great  white  blanket  that  covers  the  north  and  j  olln,  lavender,  Rosemary,  hardy  Rock  Rases, 
many  mountain  rangoB  in  winter  protects  also  j  and  many  native  and  other  hardy  evergreen 
for  months  many  Alpine  plnnts  which  do  not  Ferns  in  all  tlicir  line  variety.  Bamboos, 
lose  their  leaves ‘in  winter,  such  ns  Rockfoils,  Ruscus,  and  dwarf  Savin  nre  essential  aids  in 
Monecrops,  Primroses,  <  Jentians,  and  Christinns  j  tho  making  of  evergreen  borders. 

Hoses.  The  most  delicate  of  Alpine  plants  j  - 

•ulfer,  when  exposed  to  our  winter,  from 
excitement  of  growth,  to  which  they  are  subject 
in  their  own  homo,  but  many  others  do  not  I 
mind  our  winters  much,  and  it  is  easy  by  a  good 


MAKING  A  VIOLET  BEl). 


AM  about  to  make  a  Violet  bed  for  single 

_ _ _ _  _  varieties,  and  Bimll  be  much  obliged  for  hints  ns 

choice  of  plants  to  make  excellent  borders  wholly  to  formation,  aspect,  mode  of  treatment,  and 
or  in  greater  part  evergreen.  These  are  not  advisability  of  a  frame  over  the  plants  ?  I  wish 
only  good  as  Evergreens,  but  they  are  delightful  to  grow  Princess  Beatrice,  California,  etc. 
in  colour,  many  beautiful  in  flower  in  spring,  j  South  of  EnulaND. 

nnd  having  also  the  clmrm  of  assuming  their  It  is  rather  late  to  commence  the  preparation 
mint  refreshing  green  just  when  other  plants  of  a  Violet  bed.  The  late  autumn  or  winter  is 
dying  in  autumn.  Along  with  these  rock  tho  best  season  for  trenching  and  enriching 
wi  herbaceous  plants  We  may  group  a  great  ground  for  Violets,  as  by  the  planting  time  the 
nun y  ■hrublets  that  come  almost  betweepJJie  soil  will  have  become  mellow  and  tho  manure 
true  «brub  nnd  the  Alpine  flower— little  /ood\v  -will  |ijd>lime  to  decompose  and  impregnat 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Seeds  for  garden  frame.  —1  have 
three  frames  in  my  garden,  with  plenty 
of  sun  on  them.  Would  you  kindly  toil 
me  what  sort  of  seeds  I  could  sow  in 
them  so  ns  to  lie  ready  to  plant  out  in  June 
in  my  front  garden  ?  The  size  of  frames  is. 
ono  0  feet  0  inches  by  tl  feet  0  inches,  nnd 
two  0  feet  (i  inches  by  J  feet  6  inches. — M.  W. 
Wai.msi.ev. 

You  could  raise  such  things  as  Asters,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,  Sweet  Sultans,  Zinnias,  Marigolds, 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  etc.,  while  such  things  as 
Mignonette,  Bnrtonia  aurea,  Candytuft,  Mar¬ 
garet  Carnations,  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  vurs., 
Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Lupines  (annual  kinds), 
and  others  may  be  sown  in  the  open  garden. 
Your  frames  must  not  lie  filled  now,  ns  you  will 
need  tho  largest  one  for  transplanting  sui  h 
things  as  Asters,  when  these  get  into  rough  leu). 
Obtain  some  tubors  of  Begonias  nnd  rooted 
cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotrope,  Agerutum, 
Lobelia,  Ivy  and  other  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
etc.  These  may  also  be  grown  into  good  plants 
iv  tlWJ It lffitnslAlW.fi ITlWe  would  prefer  now  to 


by  I  1W  t  iffltnsl AlWifi  n~Wc  would  I 
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prepare  one  frame  by  placing  in  (i  inches  of  long  any  soil  is  found  adhering  to  the  roots,  and,  as 
dung,  made  firm,  and  above  this  2  inches  of  fine  a  consequence,  many  roots  shrivel  and  are  lost, 
sandy  soil  for  sowing  the  seeds.  Place  the  light  Headers  will  therefore  appreciate  the  value  of 
on  and  let  the  frame  warm  up  for  a  day  or  two  getting  their  plants  into  their  permanent 
before  sowing.  The  end  of  March  will  be  quite  quarters  before  the  warmer  weather  approaches, 
soon  enough  for  the  things  named.  If  the  plants  have  not  yet  been  ordered,  see  to 

. _ .  .  ,  .  ,,,  the  despatch  of  the  same  without  delay,  and  in 

A  water  supply.— I  would  be  very  grate-  lbe  interval  take  a  little  pains  to  get  the  beds 
ful  for  any  hints  on  the  best  and  cheapest  way  and  bordera  ready.  The  garden  soil,  which  it 
of  procuring  a  good  supply  of  water  for  a  ig  fajrly  ^  a39um0  WM  d  l  dug  an(1  well 
garden  where,  at  present,  there  is  none.  The  manur£i  wme  time  8ince>  antf  't  that  period 
garden  is  lar  away  From  the  main,  and  it  would  left  in  a  rou gh  conditioni  should  be  well  broken 
hc  very  expens,  ve  to  convey  the  wat^r  in  pipes  u  Tho  frost  having  t  well  into  the  soil 
What  would  lx,  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  tfifl  8houl(,  „ow  inVnicc  friablo  condition, 
storing  the  rain-water?  Drought.  rendering  the  work  easy.  In  the  meantime. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  diffi-  determine  in  what  way  the  plants  are  to  be 
oulty  may  be  permanently  overcome,  one  disposed,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  value 
lieing  a  deep  boring,  the  water  therefrom  of  massing  varieties  of  a  kind  and  also  to  beds 
to  be  raised  into  tanks  by  a  pump,  then  dis-  of  a  colour.  The  question  of  colour-association 
tributcd  throughout  the  garden  ;  an  ordinary  is  important.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants  ;  at 
deep  well  and  hand-pump,  and  storing  rain-  least  9  inches  between  each  plant  should  be 
water  in  underground  tanks.  The  first  is  allowed,  giving  some  of  the  stronger-growing 
undoubtedly  the  beat  where  a  constant  supply  kinds  3  inches  more.  It  is  astonishing  how 
is  required  for  a  large  garden.  If  your  garden  quickly  the  ground  gets  covered  with  the 
is  under  4  acres,  the  first  may  be  disposed  of,  creeping-like  growth  of  many  varieties,  and 
as  the  cost  would  he  out  of  proportion.  In  unless  proper  provision  be  "  made  early  in 
many  gardens  far  removed  from  any  main  water  the  year  when  planting,  serious  inconvenience 
supply  an  ordinary  deep  well  is  sunk,  and  the  during  the  summer  season  is  sure  to  follow, 
water  pumped  up.  In  this  case  tho  cost  is  ,  When  planting  make  a  good  hole  with  the 
almost  wholly  primary,  the  after  cost  being  nrac-  1  trowel  so  that  the  roots  may  be  spread  out  and 
tically  nil.  Much  in  these  things  depends  on  also  that  the  plants  may  be  embedded  sufficiently 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  simplest  way  deep.  Press  the  soil  firmly  all  round  each  plant, 
of  storing  rain-water  is  in  underground  tanks,  I  finish  off  tho  surface  neatly,  and  if  the  weather 
ns  in  such  the  water  is 
maintained  in  excellent 
condition.  Here,  again, 
however,  the  size  of 
the  garden  will  control 
the  sizo  of  tho  tank. 

The  tank  must  be  of 
cement  concrete,  made 
very  strong.  The  cost 
of  making  will  lx, 
materially  lessened  if 
you  have  a  subsoil  of 
pandstone  rock,  or  lias 
clay,  for  instance ;  and, 
again,  whether  the  land 

•springs  arc  high  in-  low. 

If  the  latter,  no  provi¬ 
sion  will  lie  necessary  to 
combat  their  force, 
which  in  reverse  in¬ 
stances  would  be  essen¬ 
tial.  A  tank  10  feet 
deep  would  be  ample, 
or  half  this,  if  an  ex¬ 
tended  tank  could  be 
made'.  For  example, 
if  your  garden  is  not 
large  a  long  tank  may 
lx-  made  beneath  a  main 
pathway,  with  conduc¬ 
tors  into  it  here  and 

there.  In  this  way  you  would  waste  no  land  above,  be  dry  and  tho  soil  dry  also  a  good  watering  in 
Another  item  in  favour  of  a  shallow  and  long  should  be  beneficial.  Sometimes  in  the  spring 
tank  is  the  need  for  strong  side  walls  is  greatly  and  during  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds 
reduced.  Butassuming  that  afifectorfi  feet  deep  the  plants  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
tank  will  do,  tho  side  walls,  whet  her  of  brick  or  ;  aphis.  On  this  account  a  sharp  look-out  should 
concrete,  must  be  9  inches  thick  without  plas-  bo  kept,  and  on  its  appearance  an  application 
tering.  Concrete  for  side  walls  should  be  in  of  soft-soap  solution  should  be  applied  to  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one — the  former  gravel,  shoots  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe.  Two  ounces  of 
the  latter  Portland  cement.  The  same  strength  soft-soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  make  a 
must  be  used  for  the  bottom,  which  must  also  capital  insecticide.  Apply  the  solution  in  the 
extend  under  and  beyond  the  base  of  the  side  \  early  evening,  syringing  this  ntt'  again  in  the 
walls.  A  surface  coat  of  washed  sand  and  i  morning  before  the  sun  attains  much  power, 
cement  (three  to  one,  and  J  inch  thick)  must  — («. 

he  used  for  plastering  tho  inner  surface  of  the  Making  artificial  stream.— I  wish  to 
Uuik.  In  the  eise  of  brick,  only  good  stock  make  an  artificial  stream  in  an  old  stone  pit, 
bricks  should  »*o  used,  and  these  set  in  sand  and  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  of 


Portion  of  a  flower  border  in  the  pardons  at  Fordo  Abbey,  Chard.  (Seopnge  12.) 


ground  tanks  formed,  these  being  governed  18  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  except  where 
ehietly  by  the  levels  of  the  intake.  In  this  way  intended  for  Water  Lilies,  where  it  is  wider  and 


a  narrow  passage  between  two  walls  may  be  deeper. _ T.  W. 

treated  at  small  cost  and  turned  to  excellent  if  we  rightly  assume  that  the  “stone  pit”  is 
account.  a  sort  of  worked-out  quarry,  or  something  akin. 

Tufted  Pansies  —  when  to  plant  having  a  solid  foundation,  you  have  a  vary 
(Ani'ittu  ). — The  present  month  (March)  is  an  smooth  course  before  you.  The  breaking  and 
id. -id  time  for  planting  these,  and  the  earlier  in  cracking  of  concrete  to  which  you  refer  are  due. 
the  month  the  work  is  carried  out  the  better,  first,  to  settling  through  imperfect  foundation,  or, 
If  the  plants  are  now  growingin  the  cold-frames  secondly,  to  improperly  proportioned  concrete, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lift  them  and  place  them  or  dirty  material.  We  advise,  therefore,  quite 
in  their  flowering  quarters  without  any  really  in  the  belief  that  your  foundation  is  secure,  and 
severe  check  being  experienced  ;  but  if,  on  the  you  should  proceed  os  follows :  In  the  bottom 
other  hand,  the  plants  have  to  b^-gqt  from  the  pr  bed,  and  extending  fully  half  way  up-,i|he 
specialist,  and  are  sent  by  post  ff'  rnik-4jtti.'1H«r  lu&s,  a  thickness  of  3  inches  of  concrete  should 
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l>e  first  laid.  This  must  be  composed  of  W 
Portland  cement  and  quite  clean  river  sand  and 
small  stone  mixed,  the  proportion  of  river  sand 
and  cement  being  three  to  one.  This  must  be 
mixed  first  in  the  dry  state  to  ensure  uniformly 
mixing  the  whole,  first  assuring  yourself  that 
quite  half  the  bulk  is  of  sand.  Mix  on  hoard- 
to  keep  everything  clean  and  free  of  soiL  Mark 
gravel  will  not  answer  at  this  strength.  You  hail 
better  gauge  sufficient  for  a  yard  long— that  is,  f.  r 
bottom  and  half-way  up  sides,  and  do  the  work 
m  regular  sections.  Moisten  the  whole  well, 
but  not  to  a  running  wet  state,  and  place  in 
roughly  in  position  with  trowel.  1  >o  not  attempt 
any  finished  edges  to  the  sections,  the  rough 
edges  uniting  far  better.  When  all  the  bottom 
is  thus  completed,  finish  the  sides  uptotSetop, 
gradually  diminishing  the  thickness  as  the  top 
is  approached.  When  all  the  concrete  is  com 
pleted  and  reasonably  set,  as  it  will  be  in  a 
couple  of  days,  you  can  proceed  with  the  surface 
coat.  This  must  be  an  inch  thick  and  composed 
of  clean,  sharp  river-sand  and  cement,  in  pro 
portion  of  two  to  one,  or  if  you  have  doubt  or 
difficulty  in  getting  good  sharp  sand,  float  a  fair 
coating  of  neat  cement  over  alL  Some  large 
tanks  exposed  fully  on  three  sides,  made  as  sug¬ 
gested  years  ago,  have  not  had  a  single  penny 
spent  on  them  since  they  were  made,  but  we 
know  of  others  cheaply  made  that  are  more  or 
less  a  nuisance. 

Christmas  Roses  from  seed.— I  should 

be  glad  of  information  how  I  can  grow  Christmas 
Roses  from  seed  ?  What  aspect,  and  where  I 
can  produce  the  seed  ?  My  gardener  was  mo?! 
successful  one  year,  but  after  several  attempts 
since  then  the  seeds  have  failed  to  germinate. - 
Euzarkth  Markham. 

Purchased  seeds  of  these  rarely  give  satis 
faction.  The  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  save  seed 
for  oneself,  sowing  this  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
boxes,  or  in  a  partially  shaded  western  position. 
A  splendid  lot  was  raised  three  years  ago  under 
the  shade  of  a  Holly  hedge,  anti  finally  tram- 
planted  there.  As'  the  seedlings  are  usually 
several  months  before  appearing,  a  board  or  slate 
should  be  placed  over  the  seeds  for  some  time  to 

keep  binla,  etc. ,  away.  After  tlic  scollingaopp*?' 

one  year  must  elapse  before  they  are  remove!, 
as  growth  is  very  slow.  In  raising  such  things 
everything  turns  on  obtaining  a  supply  of  quite 
fresh  seeds. 

Iris  reticulata  major. — This  chinning 

spring-flowering  Iris  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
south-west.  Tho  form  known  as  major  w 
apparently  hardier  tlian  the  type.  A  porou? 

soil  is  best  suited  to  this  Iris,  as  in  a  heavy, 

retentive  staple  the  bulbs  rarely  exist  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  while  when  planted  in  friable 
compost  they*  often  remain  in  vigorous  health 
for  years  and  increase  rapidly.  In  Algeria 
these  Irises  may  be  found  flowering  by  the 
hundred  on  the  banks  of  streams,  but  in  this 
colder  climate  the  proximity  of  water  is  f»r 
from  being  an  advantage.  Where  a  good  col 
lection  of  these  beautiful  flowers  exists  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  new  introductions  arc 
perfectly  healthy.  I  have  known  a  fine  breadth 
of  over  200  plants,  which  for  years  hail  been  in 
robust  health,  absolutely  ruined  by  the  planting 
of  a  few  newly  purchased  bulbs  in  the  same  bed. 
These  evidently  contained  the  germs  of  disease, 
which  eventually  spread  and  destroyed  the 
whole  collection,  though  plants  in  another 
of  the  garden  were  unaffected,  and  remain  in 
the  best  of  health  up  to  the  present  day.  There 
aro  several  varieties  of  this  Iris,  all  of  which  are 
sweetly  scented  ;  of  these  some  of  the  best  kno»  n 
aro  cyanea,  sky-blue  ;  Krelagei,  claret-purple  : 
histrioides,  azure:  and  sephonensis,  violer 
purple,  the  last  form  being  very  dwarf. 

S.  W.  F. 

Filling  flower-beds.— 1  have  three  flowtr-lsd" 
a  circle  of  4  feet  in  diameter  and  two  half 
intend  planting  Begonias  in  the  two  half  drew*,  ""fj 
would  you  advise  for  the  middle  bed— the  circle  r— as 

•SCBSCRIBBR.  .  . 

The  half  circles  could  be  filled  with  I'J'-w* 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  of  which  the  ■* 
and  last  may  be  obtained  in  various  colours;  a"'1  -  4;^ 
ring  down  the  plants  a  more  prolonged  seaso 
dowering  would  be  assured. 

M  us  carl  azureum.— This  sturdy  little  hull*"1' 
plant  is  never  wanting  admirers  when  its  charming  ) 
of  pretty  blue  flowers  are  «  ell  advanced.  The  colour 
singularly  bright  and  effective  one,  and  in  this  w1  . 
far  ahead  of  those  dark  and  dull  shades  that  ®  3 

uncommon  in  the  same  group.  In  a  small  colon} 

I  sunny  "position  this  little  plant  will  always  l*e  con«p 1 
when  in  flower. 
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STRIKING  ZONALS  WITHOUT  THE  HELP 
OF  A  GREENHOUSE  OR  FRAME. 

It  may  interest  readers  who  possess,  like  myself, 
a  small  garden  and  no  glass  at  all  to  know  that 
it  i9  quite  possible,  within  one  season,  to  strike 
rutting*  of  Zonal  Geraniums,  and  see  them  in 
lull  bloom  in  the  gardon.  ThiH  is  how  I  did  it 
last  summer  with  much  success.  About  the 
middle  of  April  I  procured  the  cuttings  from  a 
friend,  who  had  greenhouses  and  lovely  Gera¬ 
niums.  Ho  gave  me  principally  Raspail  and 
Nicolas  II.  I  put  each  cutting  into  a  small 
medicine-bottle  tilled  with  rain-water,  and  set 
the  bolt  les  on  window-sills  in  unheated  places — 
hall,  staircases,  and  empty  attics.  The  bottles 
were  kept  full  of  water.  The  cuttings  soon 
developed  roots,  and  when  these  reached  the 
liottom  of  the  bottles  I  shifted  the  plants  into 
small  pots  containing  coarse  sand  and  a  little 
decayed  leaf-refuse.  I  left  the  pots  on  the  same 
windows,  and  gave  them  very  little  water.  On 
the  loth  May  they  were  planted  out  in  the 


RAISING  BEGONIA  SEEDS. 

BkooSia  seed  is  so  small  that  considerable  care 
is  required  in  sowing  it.  To  cover  it  with  soil j 
is  a  sure  means  of  preventing  its  germination. 

I  proceed  in  this  way  :  Loam  ana  leaf-mould 
are  used  in  equal  parts,  hut  the  latter  is  first ' 
roasted  over  a  fire  to  kill  insects,  and  thon  both  j 
are  run  through  a  fine  sieve.  Shallow  pans  are 
prepared  by  a  layer  of  crocks  being  placed  at 
bottom,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  Moss.  The 
soil  is  then  put  in  and  pressed  to  an  even  sur-  i 
face.  A  thorough  watering  is  given.  After  an  I 
hour  or  so  the  seeds  are  scattered  thinly  on  the  j 
soil  and  a  sheet  of  glass  laid  on  each  of  the  pans.  1 
They  are  placed  in  ft  temperature  of  60  dogs.  ] 
and  shaded  s>  that  the  sun  may  not  roach  the 
seeds  for  a  moment  until  they  have  germinated.  | 
When  tiny  green  leaves  appear,  the  seedlings  j 
are  pricked  out  into  other  pans  or  boxes  pro-  j 
pared  with  similar  care  as  for  sowing  the  seods.  | 
They  are  too  small  to  handle  with  one’s  fingers,  j 
A  small  stick  with  a  notch  at  the  paint  is  used  ! 


r. 


a  sweet  soil  of  fresh  loam  and  loaf-mould.  Them 
conditions  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  studied  in  their  subsequent 
stages  of  growth.  H.  S. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Plant3  for  exhibition.— Kindly  name 
three  pot-plants  for  exhibition  about  July  26th, 
with  hints  for  purchasing  same  now  and  growing 
on  ?  I  have  a  small  greenhouse. — Ah  Oi.d  Si'll- 
SCRIBER. 

You  give  us  no  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
the  schedule  or  what  are  its  conditions  or  limit¬ 
ations,  but  the  following  are  all  reliable,  as  well 
as  free  and  continuous  (lowering  :  Tulierons 
Begonias  in  three  distinct  colours — white,  crim¬ 
son,  pink.  Start  the  tubers  now  in  moist 
Coeoa-nut-fibre,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  pot 
into  6-inch  pots  of  good  rich  soil,  with  ample 
drainage.  Fuchsias,  Ivy  Pelargoniums,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  would  also  do.  Obtain  good 
young  plants  now  and  pot  on  as  required.  Grow 


Dorder  of  Delphiniums,  showing  effect  of  grouping.  (See  page  12.) 


_  in  less  than  three 
sieeks  after,  and  continued  all  the  summer. 

A  Belgian  Reader. 


garden,  started  blooming 
ed 


HANDSOME  BARBERRIES  FOR  THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

Few  plants  arc  more  suitable  for  planting  out 
in  the  l (orders  of  the  greenhouse  or  winter 
garden  than  the  large-leaved  Berboris,  such  as 
li.  nepalensis.  These  remarkable  plants,  so 
"ften  seen  in  a  poor  condition  about  London  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  find  in  a  cool- 
louse  of  any  kind  the  very  conditions  they 
•Night  in  and  whosoever  will  plant  them 
therein  will  soon  bo  rewarded  with  as  noble 
f-.liage  and  as  rich  heads  of  bloom  as  we  can  find 
in  any  plant.  In  districts  where  these  fine 
plants' do  well  in  the  open  air  it  would  not  lie 
•o  wise  to  use  them  in  the  conservatory,  but  in 
the  numerous  places  where  the  fine  evergreen 
Har berries,  going  by  the  name  of  B  Beal., 
nepalensis,  and  japonicn,  are  sickly  shrubs  they 
may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  lie  .... 

effect  uniter  glass.  Digitized 
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to  remove  them— or  rather  a  stick  in  each  hand, 
one  to  take  up  the  little  plant,  the  other  to 

Iirevent  moro  than  one  being  removed  at  a  time. 
Jttlo  holes  an  inch  apart  are  mado  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  them,  and  they  are 
carefully  dropped  in.  It  is  a  tedious  operation, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  part  the  seedlings  whilst 
small,  or  they  smot  her  one  another ;  the 
weakest,  too,  mostly  develop  the  hotter  blooms. 
Water  through  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  keep  the 
sun  away  from  the  plants  for  a  time.  They 
soon  pick  up  and  grow  freely.  A  second 
thinning  is  needed  when  the  plants  become 
big  enough  to  handle  without  sticks.  This  time 
the  soil  used  may  bo  sifted  less  fine,  and  the 
rougher  portion  is  put  as  a  covering  to  the 
drainage.  The  roots  like  this  and  ramble 
among  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  Soon 
little  bulbs  will  be  noticed  as  well  as  other 
leaves  form,  and  before  the  leavos  touch  each 
other  in  the  boxes  the  plants  Bhould  bo  potted 
singly  into  small  pots. 

After  the  first  removal  from  tho  sood-pans  a 
little  air  may  reach  them,  and  as  the  plants 
grow  rjmayhegiveningreaterproportion,  as  well 
Begonias  like  shade  and  air,  also 


y  a; 

pinched  off  till  a  month  before  you  require  them. 
A  good  rich  soil  is  required  for  all,  and  firm 
potting  necessary.  Avoid  all  artificial-manures 
at  present.  Obtain  a  fine  bulb  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  and  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot ;  plaeo  under 
greenhouse  stage  till  growth  appears. 

Winter-flowering  plants  for  green¬ 
house. — I  will  he  very  much  obliged  for  some 
hints  about  the  management  of  inexpensive 
plants  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter!  I  have 
not  much  room  to  spare,  as  the  space  is  a  good 
deal  taken  up  in  winter  witli  the  cuttings  of 
bedding-out  plants,  but  I  wish  to  have  some 
plants  in  flower  purposely  to  supply  the  house. 
— L.  B. 


.  suggest 

bulbous-rooted,  hardy,  and  semi-hardy  things, 
of  whicli  those  nnrncd  below  are  a  selection. 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  if  planted  thickly 
in  shallow  boxes  in  August  or  .September,  and 
plunged  under  ashes  till  December,  would  give 
arquwitJty  of-  valuable  flowers  at  slight  cost. 
Inxik,  too,  are  suggested  rather  than  pots  in 


il  uir,  also  lioxis,  too,  are  suggested  ra 
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this  case,  because  of  the  space  occupied,  as  also 
general  utility,  when  only  cut-flowersare  the  aim. 
Of  hardy  border  things  Christmas  Roses  and 
Doronioums  are  very  suitable.  These  may  be 
lifted  in  autumn,  potted,  and  placed  in  frames  to 
give  a  start.  Of  semi-hardy  things  we  have 
Primula  sinensis,  P.  obconica,  Agatinea  cu-lestis, 
Rhodanthes,  and  Mignonette.  The  two  last 
should  be  sown  in  pot«  in  August,  and  brought  to 
the  greenhouse  from  a  cold-frame  in  batches 
of  a  dozen  or  less.  You  do  not  say  whether 
you  have  a  frame  or  not,  hut  this  would 
form  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  preparing  many 
things  for  the  greenhouse.  Some  Deut/.ias, 
Spinois,  anil  such  things  would  also  be  service¬ 
able,  and  if  the  greenhouse  stage  is  an  open  one, 
many  of  the  boxes  of  bulbs  could  be  stored 
beneath  it,  and  lifted  up  when  growth  had  well 
started. 

Pilling  wire  baskets.— Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  through  your  paper  the  right  time  for 

filling  wirc-liaskcto,  and  vvhat  arc  the  beat 

plants?- — ti.  S. 

This  should  l>e  done  at  once  that  is,  if  you 
wish  for  baskets  of  showy  things.  The  best 
plants  are  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  white  and 
yellow  Marguerites,  Heliotrope,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Holden 
Moneywort,  Campanula  isophylla  and  C.  i.  alba, 
etc.  Seedlings  of  Canary  Creeper,  Nasturtiums, 
and  suchlike  could  also  be  employed  with 
advantage.  By  arranging  the  baskets  now  and 
bringing  them  on  in  the  greenhouse  the  plants 
will  have  become  established  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  newness  avoided.  Begin  by  first  placing 
some  rough  Moss  around  the  sides  and  bottom, 
then  add  the  soil,  which  must  be  as  good  as 
])ossible,  and  finally  arrange  the  plants  to  your 
taste.  The  four  first-named  are  more  or  less 
erect  growing,  the  remainder  are  inclined  to 
trail.  Baskets  either  of  Begonias  or  the  Cam¬ 
panulas  make  very  pretty  objects. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  -This  is  a 
pretty  and  most  useful  winter-blooming  kind. 
Well-grown  plants  are  valuable  if  only  for  their 
foliage,  which  is  of  a  bronzy  metallic  hue.  The 
(lowers  are  bright  rosy-pink,  and  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  The  great,  recommendation  of  this  kind 
is  that  it  blooms  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  a  time  when  bright  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  are  none  too  plentiful.  This  makes  a 
fine  plant  for  table  or  house  decoration.  When 
well  grown  the  leafage  covers  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
a  great  recommendation.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  may  be  grown  into  large  or  small 
plants.  If  needed  for  early  blooming  the 
old  plants  may  be  potted  up  in  early  summer, 
or  cuttings  rooted  in  May.  I  prefer  fresh  stock 
every  year.  Last  year  my  stock  was  rooted 
at  the  above  time  and  grown  on  through  the 
summer  in  garden  frames  on  dung-beds.  In 
September  I  resolved  to  take  off  the  tops.  Some 
were  put  three  round  a  pot,  others  singly,  and 
now  (February)  I  have  some  very  nice  plants  in 
4-inch,  5-inch,  and  6-inch  pots.— J.  Crook. 

Bouvardias  failing  to  bloom.  -  I 

bought  somo  Bouvardias  from  a  seedsman  last 
autumn  hoping  they  would  flower  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  grown  at  all,  but  are  now  making  fresh 
shoots.  Wiiat  will  be  the  best  future  treatment 
for  them?  They  have  been  on  top  shelf  in 
greenhouse,  heat  40  degs.  to  (50  degs. — Novice. 

The  natural  period  for  the  Bouvardia  to 
flower  is  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  it 
is  only  under  special  treatment  that  it  will 
flower  during  the  winter.  Your  plants  should 
tie  stopped  tiack  to  where  the  wood  is  firm  and 
well  ripened.  Very  little  water  should  be  given 
until  they  begin  to  start  into  new  growth,  when 
they  will  require  to  be  repotted.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand, 
using  it  in  a  rough  state.  After  repotting 
the  plants  they  should  be  kept  close  in 
a  warm  house,  and  when  they  get  a  good  start 
they  may  be  stopped.  The  flowering  period 
may  be  regulated  by  the  stopping.  During  the 
summer  they  will  do  well  in  a  cool-frame,  or 
even  out-of-doors,  but  to  flower  them  well 
during  the  winter  the  temperature  should  not 
fall  below  50  degs.  Plants  which  receive  a 
check  or  get  stunted  will  fail  to  flower.  After 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  liquid  or 
artificial  manure  may  be  used  freely.  To 
ensure  success  great  care  must  KeTakim  th 
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they  are  kept  free  from  insect  pests.  To  flower 
them  successfully  during  the  winter  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun — in  fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  shade  them  even 
during  the  summer.  Provided  watering  is 
properly  attended  to,  the  Bouvardia  will  with¬ 
stand  the  brightest  sunshine  we  get,  though 
plants  that  flower  early  will  last  longer  if  a  slight 
shade  is  given  after  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 

Stoking:  a  stove. — I  sec  by  your  last 
Harden is<;  Ii.i.rsTRATM*  that  you  have  had 
some  enquiries  about  the  way  to  avoid  jamming 
in  an  independent  amateur  Imiler,  and  as  I  have 
had  some  experience  w  ith  several  boilers,  the 
one  mentioned  inclusive,  my  remarks  as  a 
supplement  to  yours  may  perhaps  he  of  use  to 
your  correspondent.  In  the  first  place,  the 
"boiler  mentioned  is  always  liable  to  this  trouble. 
The  better  kind  of  round  boiler  is  the  one 
slightly  tapering  from  the  top  downwards. 
With  one  I  had  in  use  for  years  I  found  the  best 

fuel  was  very  small  broken  ooke,  mixed  with 

house  cinders,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
cinders  to  two  parts  coke  (I  am  speaking  of 
cinders  that  have  been  sifted  free  from  dust  and 
clinkers  or  stone),  and  the  whole  well  damped 
ami  mixed,  the  alternative  being  small  coke  as 
above,  with  two  shovelfuls  of  slack  coal  to 
about  a  barrowful  of  coke,  damped  and  well 
mixed.  The  former  mixture  I  have  found  to 
be  the  best.  I  generally  raked  out  the  fire  once  a 
day,  and  cleared  the  bars  and  dust  chamber 
from  dust  and  clinkers,  and  then  either  relit  or 
started  the  fire  again  with  the  red  hot  cinders, 
kept  together  for  the  purpose.  At  0  p.m.  I 
raked  out  the  bare  from  dust  and  opened  the 
dampers  wide,  and  when  all  the  contents  of  the 
boiler  were  red  hot  I  filled  up  and  closed  the 
damper  to  jf  inch,  closing  the  doors.  At 
9.30  p.m.  I  again  opened  the  damper  and  stirred 
up  the  fire,  clearing  it  of  dust  and  letting  the 
fire  burn  till  the  whole  was  red,  and  then  closed 
the  dampers,  etc.,  for  the  night,  after  filling 
up  with  fuel  as  before.  With  this  treatment  I 
have  invariably  found  it  to  last  well  till  nine  or 
ten  next  morning.  The  above  treatment  does 
for  any  sort  of  amateur  independent  boiler, 
though  the  simplest  to  manage,  in  my  opinion, 

is  Clie  upright  saddle  form,  built  in  the  end  of 

the  greenhouse,  and  of  which  I  have  two  in  use 
at  the  present  moment.  Over  one  I  have  a 
small  shed  built,  and  as  a  sort  of  protection 
from  the  weather.  For  the  other,  anil  in  a  sort 
of  way  to  keep  in  the  heat,  I  have  a  piece  of 
corrugated-iron  cut  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
boiler,  leaning  up  against  it  on  the  slant, 
and  hooked  to  two  eyes  in  the  wall  to  prevent 
the  wind  carrying  it  off. — C.  G.  V.,  Jersey. 

Two  beautiful  double  -  flowered 
Peacbe8.  —  The  double- flowered  Peaches, 
when  well  grown,  are  almost  as  useful  in  their 
way  for  greenhouse  decoration  as  the  Camellia. 
Two  varieties  in  particular  demand  more  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  as  pot-plants,  and  if  gardeners 
knew  the  value  of  these  two  we  should  find 
them  largely  grown  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  variety  known  as  Carnation-flowered  is  of 
that  rich  intense  pink  well  exemplified  in 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Rose  Mrs. 
W.  ,T.  Grant.  Shapely  pyramids  in  pots,  their 
branchlets  covered  with  a  mass  of  the  highly- 
coloured  flowers,  are  beautiful,  and  the  shelter 
afforded  by  a  glass  roof,  minus  artificial  heat, 
enables  the  flowers  to  remain  in  perfection  much 

longer  than  they  would  outdoors.  Tho  bloeeoms, 

though  called  double,  have  only  three  rows  of 
petals,  but  they  are  of  a  good  size— fully 
1J  inches  in  diameter.  No  less  beautiful  is  the 
double  white.  In  this  case  the  blossoms  are  of 
snowy  purity,  forming  a  charming  contrast  to 
the  crimson  kind.  The  two  intermingled  make 
a  very  telling  feature.  For  outdoor  culture, 
where  partial  shade  can  he  given,  the  two  kinds 
named,  together  with  the  double  rose-coloured, 
if  massed  together  produce  a  very  charming 
effect. 


WW~  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  came  from  its  readers ,  tee  desire 
to  encourage  this ,  and  therefore  offer  each  xceek, 
for  the  coming  thru  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
editton  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
<p  short  article  published  in  the  current  week’s 
which  will  be  marked  thtis  *  * 


FERNS. 


A  FERNERY  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago  I  took 
possession  of  a  flower  garden.  The  position  was 
bleak  and  cold,  the  soil  heavy,  infertile  clay. 
One  corner,  placed  in  the  angle  of  high  Yew 
and  Laurel  hedges  on  the  south  and  west  so 
that  no  sunlight  touched  it,  was  my  despair,  tiic 
soil  even  in  summer  was  completely  sodden — not 
even  weeds  would  grow.  After  some  years  of 
struggle  an  inspiration  came  to  me.  A  fernery 
was  begun  as  soon  as  resolved  :  the  ground  dug 
out  and  a  good  layer  of  broken  tiles,  crocks,  and 
pieces  of  brick  put  in,  a  rough  wall  of  brick  and 
stone  built  next  the  hedges  from  '2  feet  high  at 
the  ends  to  4  feet  ;  6  feet  at  the  angle. 
A  small  stone  pit  in  the  village  afforded  plenty  of 
rough  sandstone,  and  one  sunny  September  day 
I  with  a  labourer  and  a  band  of  children  in 
a  donkey-cart  went  for  stones.  I  carefully 
avoided  all  granite  boulders,  clinkers,  and 
flints  ;  of  limestone  I  had  none.  They  were 
piled  up  against  the  wall,  with  plenty  of  spaces 
tilled  with  common  garden  soil,  leaf-mould,  and 
coarsely-pounded  sand,  and  left  to  settle  for  the 
winter.  It  took  some  years  to  till  with  the 
following :  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A. 
Trichomanes,  A.  viride,  Cetcraoh,  Cystopteris 
fragilis,  C.  regia,  Allosorus  crispus  (Parsley 
Fern),  Lastrea  Filix-mas  (Male  Fern),  and  its 
lovely  golden-brown  variety,  L.  F.  -mas  diktats, 
L.  spiuulosa,  L.  rigida,  L.  recurva,  Blechnum 
Spicant,  Polystiehum  angulare,  P.  aeuleatum, 
P.  Lonchilis  (Holly  Fern),  Polypodium  vulgare. 
P.  cambricum,  P.  Dryopteris  (Oak  Fern),  P. 
Robertianum  (Limestone  Fern),  Scolopcndrium 
vulgare  (Hart's-tongue),  and  erispum.  To  this 
goodly  bond  were  added  a  few  hardy  foreign 
Ferns:  Struthiopteris  Germanica  (Ostrich 
Plume),  Polystiehum  viviparum,  anil  Onoelea 
sensibilis.  These  were  all  big,  healthy,  vigorous 
clumps,  cut  perpetually  for  vases,  and  divided 
to  adorn  the  neighbours’  gardens  I  never  kept 
a  Fern  that  would  not  content  itself  and  be 
happy.  I  humoured  it  anil  helped  it  for  three 
years,  and  then  if  it  had  not  made  up  its  mind 
to  live  nr  die  I  settled  the  question  for  it  by 
transferring  it  to  the  rubbish-heap.  The  Beech 
Fern,  Wall  Rue,  and  Moonwort  I  could  never 
succeed  with.  Of  course,  I  considered  their 
dispositions.  Parsley  Fern  was  grown  among 
slate  chippings,  others  were  mulched  with  lime- 
chippings,  and  dressed  with  powdered  lime,  and 
the  crowns  of  deciduous  sorts,  well  protected 
with  dead  leaves  in  winter,  which  were  left  to 
rot.  I  afterwards  brightened  the  fernery  by 
somo  of  our  rarer  flowering  plants,  collected 
where  they  grew,  and  keeping  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  of  many  holidays  and  picnics.  From  Derby¬ 
shire  came  Jacob's  I .adder,  Globe  Ranunculus, 
the  Marsh,  Hairy,  and  Yellow  Violets,  and  Blue 
Alkanet ;  from  Yorkshire,  Yellow  Anemone 
(Scarboro'  neigldtourhood),  Maianthcinum  Con- 
vallaria,  Trientalis  europa-a,  Hclleborus  fteti- 
dus,  Impatiens,  etc.  I  have  made  a  fernery  in 
my  Devonshire  garden,  where  soil  and  climate 
are  more  propitious,  hut  I  doubt  whether  anv 
will  possess  quite  the  charm  of  the  one  created 
so  many  years  ago  in  the  dank,  damp  corner  ot 
a  Leicestershire  garden.  A.  Green. 

Paignton,  S.  Devon. 

Treatment  of  Dicksonia.— I  purchased 
a  growing  Tree-Fern  (Dicksonia)  at  the  harl-4 
Court  Exhibition  last  autumn,  and  removed  it 
to  my  house.  I  kept  it  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  in  a  temperate  house,  but  it  seems 
to  lie  slowly  dying.  Recently  I  had  it  removed 
to  a  warmer  house,  where  the  temperature 
averages  about  GO  degs.  or  70  degs.,  anil  still  11 
shows  no  sign  of  revival.  A  young  frond  ha* 
died  without  expanding.  Can  you  give  me 
some  suggestions  as  to  its  treatment  ?  Should 
the  stem  be  syringed  ?  And  is  it  a  proper  course 
to  pour  water  into  the  crown  between  the  fronds, 
as  I  was  advised  to  do  when  I  purchased  it  ?— 
Kronos. 

When  healthy  the  Dicksonia  does  not  require 
any  special  treatment,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
40  degs.  to  50  degs.  Fah.  will  suit  it  well  during 
the  winter.  It  is  not  naturally  deciduous— tb» 
is,  it  should  not  lose  its  fronds  during  the 
winter.  From  the  description  of  your  plant  we 
should  think  the  crown  is  decayed,  probably 
'OBingah  too  much  moisture  while  in  n  dormati 
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state.  With  health}*  fronds  the  syringe  mny  bo 
u-ed  freely;  but  if  "in  a  fairly  moist  position 
very  little  water  should  bo  given  during  the 
winter,  and  in  no  case  should  water  bo  poured 
into  the  crown.  The  fact  of  one  frond  starting 
and  then  dying  away  shows  the  plant  is  in  a  bad 
state.  If  healthy,  a  number  of  fronds  would 
start  at  tho  same  time,  and  if  a  little  extra 
warmth  is  given  at  the  period  when  they  begin 
to  start  it  will  ensure  the  better  development  of 
the  fronds.  Imported  stems  always  arrive 
without  fronds,  but  if  the  crowns  have  not  been 
damaged  they  soon  make  good  fronds. — A.  If. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums  —  stopping  and 
timing- — Please  tell  me  when  to  pinch,  which 
hud  to  take,  height  of  plants  when  full  grown, 
what  feeding  they  will  stand,  size  of  pots  for 
blooming  in,  of  following  Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  blooms  :  Lord  Ludlow,  Lord  Cromer, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Lady 
Phillips,  and  Lord  Kitchener? — W.  B.  N. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  stop  or  to  pinch 
out  the  point  of  tho  young  Chrysanthemum- 


each  plant  about  a  certain  date.  This  has  the 
effect  of  inducing  tho  plants  to  break  into 
several  new  growths  from  the  liase  of  leaves, 
and  these,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  are 
usually  grown  on  with  all  vigour.  Another 
|  point  needing  explanation  is,  that  a  plant  in  a 
i  natural  way  may  not  develop  tho  “  break  "-bud 
—i.r.,  the  first  bud  forming  in  tho  point  of  each 
plant — sufficientlyearly  for  the  resulting  growths 
j  to  develop  second  “crown''  or  Inter  buds  in 
|  time  to  see  tho  variety  at  its  best.  Con¬ 
sequently  stopping  and  pinching  have  to  lie 
I  carried  out,  and  if  done  in  good  time  there  is 
;  littlo  doubt  as  to  tho  ultimate  result.  Tho 
varieties,  the  names  of  which  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  should  lie  treated  as  follows  ; — 


Which  hull 

Size  of 

When  to  pinch. 

to  retain. 

|iot. 

Karly  April 
lint  week  May 

2nd  crown 

il  inch 

lit  crown 

ti  loch 

Karly  April 

3rd  week  March 

2nd  crown 

li  inch 

2nd  crown 

!l  inch 

3rd  week  April 

2nd  crown 

In  inch 

3rd  week  Mny 

tut  crown 

II  inch 

Mid  April 

2nd  crown 

» inch 

lent  l.mllow 
I  Ixrnt  Cromer 

i  II-  J.  Jones 
I  Mrs.  Barkley 
M  rs.  Coo  m  l>es 
Sir  II.  Kitchener 
[  I  July  Phillips 

I  As  to  feeding,  you  should  adopt  tho  practice  of 
giving  supplies  of  manure-water  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots  and  not  liefore.  The 
rule  of  weak  doses  and  often  in  tho  long  run  is 


Mixed  lionlers.  The  drove,  W'mliaw.  (See  page  4!  ) 


[■Lints ;  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  greater 
number  of  cultivated  sorts.  The  reason  why 
this  stopping  or  pinching  is  sometimes  advo- 
'ited  is  to  meet  tho  wishes  of  a  large  number  of 
growers  whose  knowledge  regarding  the  different 
'■  Tto  is  somewhat  limited,  and  who,  unless  some 
‘pw  ific  information  be  given,  are  very  unlikely 
to  achieve  the  result  they  covet.  Stopping  or 
['in.  King  has  advantages  which  are  far-reaching, 
*nd  without  which  operation  many  plaits,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  are 
■1'onied  to  failure.  It  is  all  very  well  for  growers 
who  have  had  charge  of  their  plants  from  tho 
rotting  period  onwards  to  attempt  to  criticise 
'Lis  method  of  culture,  but  there  are  many 
'!  asands  who  do  not  get  their  plants  from  the 
'  hrysanthemum  specialist  until  tne  spring  season 
well  advanced,  and  unless  special  means  arc 
Uken  to  make  the  plants  “break  "  at  the  period 
'**t  suited  to  their  requirements,  it  is  fairly 
•afr  to  say  that  the  period  of  bud-production 
rill  also  tic  late,  and  as  a  result  tho  plants  of 
''file  value.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
pUnts  propagated,  say,  during  December  and 
wIt  January  should,  provided  the  “stock”  is 
healthy  and  other  points  of  early  culturo  equally 
•Wufactory,  make  their  “break"  naturalisin' 
b.e  spring  or  early  summer,  Mid  jta.achievp  Iho 
result  from  plants  propagated  later, Vt 
tecomes  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  point  of 


more  beneficial  and  gives  no  anxiety.  Highly- 
coloured  flowers,  as  a  rule,  quickly  give  evidence 
of  watering  with  strong  manures  and  stimulants, 
and  on  this  account  you  will  lie  acting  wisely  if 
you  refrain  from  using  manure  in  any  hut  the 
weakest,  doses  when  the  flowers  are  more  than  a 
third  opened.  You  should  distinctly  understand 
that  if  the  plants  make  a  natural  break  about 
the  perils  1  mentioned  for  the  pinching  to  lie 
(lone  tho  latter  operation,  of  course,  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with. — E.  G. 

Chrysanthemums  —  selection  of 
easily  grown  varieties  (O.  O.  FI)— Your 
list  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  and  embraces  many 
old  ns  well  ns  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  newer 
introductions.  We  are  pleased  to  accodo  to 
your  request  by  placing  the  sorts  in  order  of 
merit,  lioth  as  regards  size  of  bloom  and  ease  of 
culture.  You  will  observe  that  some  of  the 
most  popular  exhibition  sorts  are  placed  lowor 
in  tho  list  than  the  good  properties  of  their 
bloom  seem  to  merit.  However,  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  os  although  their  blossoms  are 
very  beautiful  and  interesting,  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  the  uncertainty,  of  developing  satisfactory 
flowers  must  of  necessity  exclude  them  from 
the  foremostiplaceH  in  tho  selection.  Our  selec- 
oVs  qfSoluSfrs  :  Vi  viand  Morel,  Emily  Sils- 
H-y,  Reward,  Comte  F.  Lurani,  Mrs  il  l] 
Ritson,  fcady  Randolph,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Col. 


W.  B.  Smith,  Mona.  Chos.  Molin,  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  Louise,  W.  Tricker,  Val  d’Andorre, 
Stanstead  Surprise,  Australian  Gold,  Mmo.  Ad. 
Chatin,  Melustne,  Mme.  Madeleine  Expulsion, 
Celeste  Falconnet,  Mme.  Louis  Remy,  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  Gloire  dn  Roeher,  Mme.  Oha.«. 
Cnpitante,  N.O.S.  Jubilee,  Rose  Wynne, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Be  van,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Millie. 
Laurence  Zede,  Hairy’  Wonder,  Ravonnante, 
Edith  Tabor,  Sunflower,  Priilo  of  Kxmouth, 
Kentish  Yellow,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
President  Bevan,  Silver  (.'loud,  Mme.  Bergier. 
Mme.  Deis,  Marie  Calvat,  President  Nonin, 
Niveum,  Pride  of  Ryeeroft,  Pride  of  Madford 
(syn.  Beauty  of  Teignmouth),  and  M.  Auguste 
ilo  Lacvivior.  With  the  exception  of  Culling- 
fonli,  which  is  a  reflexod  variety,  each  of  the 
foregoing  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section. 

Striking  Chrysanthemums.  —  That 
striking  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  in  heat 
weakens  the  constitution  of  the  plants  and  pro¬ 
duces  subsequent  debility  has,  no  doubt,  much 
truth  in  it.  It  is  less  trouble  and  more  expedi¬ 
tious  to  strike  in  heat,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  the  practice  prevails  to  tho  extent  it 
does  now-a-ilays.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
can  he  struck  under  perfectly  cold  treatment 
even  in  tho  depth  of  winter,  and  when  I  used  to 
exhibit  in  a  small  way  some  fifteen  years  ago  1 
invariably  struck  the  cuttings  singly  in  2$-inch 
pots  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
open  garden.  In  cold  weather  the  glasses  were 
covered  with  sacks  during  the  night,  but  1 
never  remember  losing  a  cutting  from  the  low 
temperature,  though  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Hoil  in  some  of  the  pots  was  frozen.  After 
tho  cuttings  wore  well  rooted  they  were  plared 
on  shelves  suspended  close  under  the  roof  of  a 
cold-house,  and  thus  mode  short,  sturdy  growth 
in  their  early  stages  which,  I  believe,  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  degree  to  their  vigorous  health 
at  their  flowering  period. — 8. 

Showing  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases.  —  The  Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  this  year,  in  arranging  its  schedule 
of  classes  for  tho  ensuing  autumn  exhibition, 
resolved  to  introduce  somo  half-dozen  classes  for 
flowers  ahown  in  vases.  Certainly  no  less  than 
three  half-dozens  of  largo  bloonw  arc  to  be  so 
exhibited  in  clusters  of  three  flowers  and  in 
pairs  of  vases,  a  class  for  singles,  hitherto 
shown  in  a  very  flat,  formal  way  in  boxes,  being 
also  set  up  in  vases ;  and  for  amateurs  and 
cottagers  classes  for  single  vases  are  introduced, 
which  will  leave  the  competitors  free  to  show 
what  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  they  like, 
with  any  description  of  foliage.  These  latter 
classes  will  specially  test  the  taste  of  the  com¬ 
petitors.  Everyone  now  Beems  to  realiso  that 
the  continuance  of  the  old  flat,  formal 
method  of  exhibiting  flowers  at  shows  cannot  be 
continued  in  entirety.  It  is  not  needful  that  nil 
blooms  should  be  presented  in  vases,  but  it  is 
needful  that  somoBhouldbe,  soas  to  break  up  that 
feature  which  hitherto  has  been  universal  and 
is  now  so  much  disliked.  The  Kingston  com¬ 
mittee  have,  in  making  this  arrangement,  also 

5 one  farther  than  other  similar  bodies  usually 
o,  for  they  have  made  an  arrangement  to 
furnish  quite  handsome  glass  vases  to  com¬ 
petitors  at  a  nominal  charge,  thus  overcoming 
what  has  to  some  been  a  strong  objection  to  tin- 
innovation.  They  also  overcome  an  objection 
that  merits  attention— namely,  that  vases,  ugly 
and  nondescribable  in  form,  might  lie  intro¬ 
duced.  This  is  a  course  of  action  that  other 
societies  might  well  take.  It  is  all  tho  more 
noteworthy  because  competitors  are  largely 
represented  on  tho  committee,  and  therefore 
what  has  been  done  will  secure  the  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  those  so  intimately  concerned. — A.  D. 

“The  English  Flower  Garden."— 

Thoroughly  rented,  ufith  full  descriptions  of  all 
the  best  jelants,  their  culture  anti  arrangement, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Medium  8 t-o,  15 s.  ;  post- 
free,  15*.  6 d.  Bound  in  2  rols. — sage  green 
morocco— for  library  or  presentation,  one  guinea. 
Of  all  booksellers,  etc.  “  Worth  more  than  all 
other  books  on  flower  gardening  and  landscape 
gardening  ever  published.  Whatever  success  l 
have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
in  spiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teacher  good 
gardening,, {  quite  as  important,  con¬ 

demns  bcul  gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are. 
'c^ihUnr  /^U»T,  BittS- 
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ROSES. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Carpeting  Rose-beds  — I  wish  to  carpet 
my  Rose-beds  with  Pansies  and  Mignonette, 
but  my  gardener  tells  mo  this  would  prevent  the 
necessary  stirring  of  the  soil  during  the  growing 
season.  Is  such  stirring  really  necessary  ? 
“  The  English  Flower  Garden’7  advocates  such 
carpeting  of  beds,  therefore  the  author  can 
hardly  think  the  stirring  necessary. — O.  A.  R. 

Stirring  the  beds  in  summer  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  if  the  beds  are  properl}’  prepared 
at  first.  Wo  have  had  beds  of  Tea  Roses  for 
years  covered  with  a  close  carpet  of  Mossy 
Rockfoil,  and  they  look  as  well  as  they  can  be. 
Some  rock  plants,  like  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  are 
so  small  that  they  cannot  rob  the  soil,  and  they 

actually  keep  the  bed  cool.  Tufted  and  othor 

Pansies  may  also  be  grown  over  such  beds;  in 
all  cases,  of  course,  deeply  and  well  prepared  at 
first. 

Planting  Roses  under  stage.  —  I 

planted,  from  large  pots,  two  very  strong  Roses, 
tiloire  de  Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  under 
the  stage  of  a  greenhouse.  They  both  died 
away  very  quickly.  I  fear  the  soil  was  not 
very  good.  1  have  now  had  2  feet  of  the  soil 
under  each  stage  removed,  and  good  soil  from 
my  kitchen  garden,  enriched  witli  well-rotted 
manure  from  a  cow-shed,  substituted,  and 
intend,  if  you  give  me  any  hope  of  success, 
trying  again.  I  purposo  buying  four  plants, 
two  for  planting  under  each  stage,  and  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  suggest  names  most 
likely  to  suit  one  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
medium  quality  of  blossoms  ?  The  greenhouse 
is  placed  east,  west  is  somewhat  shut  in,  con¬ 
sequently  does  not  get  much  sunshine. — H.  J. 
Butt'll. 

Climbing  Roses  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed 
when  planted  under  greenhouse  stages.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  poor  quality  of  soil  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  your  first  at  tempt. 
Now  that  you  have  remedied  this  yon  will  no 
doubt  succeed  better,  although  the  shaded  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  is  detrimental  to  Roses. 
We  should  advise  you  to  plant  climbing  Roses 
upon  standard  Briers.  The  heads  woidd  then 
come  above  the  staging,  and,  when  long  enough, 
their  growths  couldf  be  trained  on  to  the  roof. 
Four  good  varieties  would  be  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere.  These  are  very  free-growing 
climbers,  and  would  require  a  tolerably  largo 
amount  of  space.  Should  you  prefer  less 
vigorous  yet  free-growing  kinds  you  could  not 
improve  upon  Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
Plant  at  once,  but  previously  puddle  the  roots 
in  some  thin  mud.  When  planted,  give  the 
trees  a  good  watering,  and  syringe  the  tops 
every  day. 

Roses  producing  soft  growths.— 

1 ,  On  page  1  of  your  issue  of  .Tune  2.">th,  1898, 
you  say  respecting  “  Blind  wood  upon  Rase 
plants’’:  “We  do  not  encourage  the  strong 
sucker-like  shoots  that  appear  upon  Rose  plants 
and  that  rarely  give  a  llower.  We  prefer  to 
remove  them,  etc.”  At  what  stage  in  their 
growth  do  you  remove  them  ?  If  taken  away 
early  how  are  they  distinguished  from  strong 
shoots  springing  from  the  base  that  would  give 
flowers ?  If  left  till  full  grown  would  they  not 
give  flowers  the  next  year  ?  2,  Does  not  the 
earthing  up  of  Tea  Roses  encourage  a  premature 
development  of  the  buried  eyes  ?  I  have  found 
many  of  mine  when  uncovered  at  the  end  of 
March  putting  forth  feeble  white  shoots. 
“  Rosa”  savs,  in  a  recent  issue,  leave  them  till 
April.—  M.  A.  B. 

The  paragraph  you  refer  to  wherein  we 
a  lvised  the  removal  of  sucker-like  shoots  had 
reference  to  such  growths  as  start  out  from  the 
livse  of  a  plant  comparatively  late  in  the  season, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  ripen  sufficiently  by 
tiie  autumn.  When  old  wood  is  freely  cut  out 
of  a  plant  new  growths  are  produced  from  the 
base  early  in  the  season.  The  strongest  of 
these  must  bo  looked  after,  for  they  will  provide 
the  best  blossoms  next  year,  and  whether  they 
llower  or  not  they  should  certainly  be  retained. 
If,  however,  new  growths  start^Trt  late,  sav 
about  July,  kn^^qV  re  1(3> 

balance  a  plant  it  is  HestT to  nib  mem  riff  as  stPfh 


as  seen,  for  they  will  rqb  the  other  growths  of 
their  necessary  sustenance,  and  will  in’  reason 
of  their  lateness  be  soft,  pithy,  and  useless 
another  year.  The  earthing  up  of  Tea  Roses 
will  tend*  rather  to  retard  the  growth  than  other¬ 
wise.  Tea  Roses  arc  so  excitable  that  they 
would  keep  on  growing  all  the  year  if  in  a  suit¬ 
able  climate.  The  feeble  white  growths  you 
speak  of  would  appear  just  the  same  if  plants 
were  not  earthed  up,  the  difference  being  only 
in  their  colour.  They  will  soon  come  all  right 
when  uncovered,  and  will  escape  the  chilling 
from  cutting  east  winds,  which  uncovered  plants 
are  now  experiencing.  Unless  you  are  an 
exhibitor  we  should  advise  you  to  retain  these 
started  white  growths  when  pruning  the  bushes. 

Pillar  Roses.— I  will  be  grateful  if  some¬ 
one  will  tell  me  how  to  treat  my  pillar  Roses? 
They  were  planted  three  years  ago  and  have 
not  been  pruned  at  all.  If  there  arc  more  than 
four  or  five  shoots  ought  some  to  be  cut  out  ? 
The  pillars  are  connected  by  chains,  but  the 
Roses  have  not  yet  reached  the  chains,  though 
they  appear  as  if  they  would  this  summer.  The 
kinds  are  :  L’ldeal,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtcm- 
burg,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Princess  Louise 
Victoria.  When  long  enough  ought  the  shoots 
to  be  tied  to  the  chains  ? — L.  B. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  prune  back  pillar 
Roses  the  first  year  to  about  half  their  length. 
If  the  proper  kinds  are  chosen,  long  growths 
should  result  that  would  produce  blossoms  the 
next  season.  When  required  to  run  on  chains 
the  long  growths  which  true  running  Roses  will 
make  must  not  tie  in  any  way  shortened  after 
the  first  year.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  now 
and  then  one  or  two  old  growths  in  order  to 
encourage  new  wood  from  the  base.  As  your 
plants  have  never  been  pruned  you  would 
do  well  to  cut  out  one  or  two  growths  if 
there  are  more  than  four  or  five.  You 
do  not  say  what  height  the  pillars  arc,  but  for 
ordinary  7-feet  to  8-feet  pillars  such  Roses  as 
you  have  planted,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
totally  unfit  to  run  up  such  pillars  and  then  on 
to  the”  chains.  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and 
L’ldeal  will  do  this  in  time,  but  Charles  Lefebvre 
and  Princess  Louise  Victoria  are  not  at  all 
suitable.  You  want  such  Roses  as  Aglaia, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Flora,  Felicity  -  Perpetue, 
Myrianthes  R-.'-nonculo,  Euphrosyne,  Carmine 
Pillar,  Ruga,  Bonnet’s  Seedling,  etc.,  then  you 
may  expect  a  fine  effect  when  the  plants  are 
established.  The  shoots  when  long  enough  may 
be  tied  loosely  to  the  chains  ;  they  will  produce 
many  laterals,  which  blossom  freely  for  several 
years. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  after  blooming. 

— What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  after  flowering?  Mine  is  on  its  own 
roots  in  a  pit  in  the  greenhouse  border,  and  will 
shortly  be  in  flower.  It  is  loaded  with  buds, 
one  or  two  of  them  having  already  opened,  but 
much  to  my  disappointment  they  have  ugly 
brown  stains  on  their  delicate  yellow.  Could 
this  be  owing  to  canker?  It  was  dressed  for 
tliat  disease  last  year,  and  apparently  quite 
cured.  — M  iras  da. 

We  fear  from  the  description  you  send  of  your 
plant  that  it  is  in  a  feeble  condition.  You  say 
it  is  loaded  with  buds.  This  in  itself  repeated 
yearly  will  weaken  any  plant.  Where  the  buds 
are  produced  so  profusely  some  should  be 
removed  at  an  early  stage.  The  brown  stains 
upon  the  blossoms  may  be  the  result  of  syring¬ 
ing  with  insecticides  insufficiently  diluted, 
fumigating  too  powerfully,  or  over-abundant 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  As  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  Rose  after  flowering,  the 
plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make  new 
wood.  Supposing  your  specimen  is  now 
blooming  upon  the  growths  made  last  summer, 
these  growths  should  be  hard-pruned  after 
flowering.  Cut  them  back  near  to  the  old  wood, 
or  at  most  only  leave  about  1  foot  of  these  last 
season’s  growths.  By  affording  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  new  shoots  soon  start.  The  best 
of  these  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  to  as  great 
a  length  as  possible,  and  if  too  many  appear, 
rub  off  the  weakest  the  more  to  encourage  those 
remaining.  Two  or  three  good  strong  shoots 
are  better  than  a  quantity  of  weakly  ones.  By 
September  or  early  October  long  growths  should 
be  the  result  of  this  treatment.  In  order  pR 
thoroughly  ripen  them  remove  in  October. 
•Vineries  or  3  inches  from  that  I  extrema  !eiida 


and  give  as  much  air  as  consideration  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house  will  permit.  Ii 
you  have  any  further  trouble  with  the  plant 
we  should  advise  you  to  discard  it  and  replace 
it  with  a  vigorous  half-standard  upon  a  hedge- 
Brier.  Prepare  a  good  border  for  it  and  you 
will  not  fail  to  have  some  glorious  Rose-. 
After  flowering  each  spring,  cut  back  to  within 
2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  stock,  and  fine  growtivs 
some  20  feet  in  length  will  result.  This  is  bv 
far  the  best  method  of  growing  Marcchal  Niel 
You  will  find  by  referring  to  one  or  two 
volumes  of  Gardekis’o  Ii.txstr.itkd  practical 
hints  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
the  culture  of  plants  under  glass. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Caterpillars  injuring:  plants  (f'inli. 

— The  caterpillars  you  sent  are  those  of  tliegardet: 
swift-moth  (Hcpialus  lupulinus).  These  cater¬ 
pillars  are  decidedly  injurious  in  gardens,  as 
they  feed  on  the  roots  of  many  kinds  of  plant*. 
Like  all  other  caterpillars  that  live  on  the  root* 
of  plants,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  kill  them  with 
insecticides,  as  they  cannot  be  made  to  reach 
the  pests  in  sufficient  strength  to  injure 
them.  The  only  way  is  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  ground  with  a  spud  or  similar  implement, 
or  take  up  the  plant  and  examine  its  roots.— 

G.  R.  S. 

A  good  insecticide.  —  At  page  ?i 
“  M.  S.  H.’’  asks  for  information  regarding 
Quassia  and  soft-soap  as  a  wash  to  keep  down 
insects  on  Plums,  Peaches,  etc.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  regarding  this  useful  wash,  having 
used  it  regularly  for  this  purpose  till  last  year, 
when  I  used  Abol  insecticide,  having  tried  it  in 
a  limited  way  the  previous  season.  Good  a.* 
Quassia  and  soft-soap  are,  I  consider  AM 
better,  as  it  may  be  used  by  any  person,  pr- 
vided  he  follows  directions  on  the  can.  Add'd 
to  this,  there  is  no  need  of  ever  making  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  a  measure  is  sent  with  each  can,  ami 
this  is  graduated  so  that  a  small  or  large 
quantity  may  be  made.  Another  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  Abol  is  its  being  always  ready  for  use 
by  simply  obtaining  boiling  water  and  mixing 
some  with  the  quantity  of  Abol,  adding  enough 
water  to  make  it  of  the  right  strength.  In  these 
days,  when  everything  is  rushed  to  such  a 
degree,  there  is  not  time  enough  to  spend  on 
making  solutions  for  this  purpose.  Added  to 
this  the  insecticide  that  is  to  tie  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  must  be  cheap.  All  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Abol.  I  intend  using  it  largely  this  season.— 
J.  Crook. 

Ferns  and  grubs. — I  have  sent  you  two 
specimens  of  a  grub  which  is  working  havor 
amongst  my  Adiantums.  I  have  taken  as  mant 
as  100  out  of  a  7-inch  pot.  In  any  case  it  mean- 
that  the  Ferns  have  to  be  spoiled  by  the  gn!li> 
or  else  shaken  to  pieces  to  get  rid  of  thorn. 
Could  you  inform  me  the  name  of  the  grut, 
and  also  what  measures  I  should  take  to  get  n< 
of  it?— Clydeside.  . 

The  roots  of  your  Ferns  are  attacked  by  t»_ 
grubs  of  the  black  Vino-weevil  (Otiorrhynenu? 
sulcatus),  or  by  those  of  a  very  nearly  a11'* 
species,  the  clay-coloured  weevil  (0-  P'CIP®?!’ 
The  grubs  of  these  weevils  are  so  much  alite 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  them  apart :  to*' 
ever,  that  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  1m  'i* 
of  both  insects  arc  exactly  the  same.  1“ 

frubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  various  Pla!'u'’ 

rimulas,  Begonias,  Cyclamens,  and  Ferns  benio 
especial  favourites.  I  am  afraid  that  there  i*1 
better  way  of  destroying  the  grubs  than  t 
which  you  have  tried.  It  is  almost  impossi i  > 
to  kill  them  while  at  the  roots  with  an  »>*•-'  • 
eide,  as  the  latter  loses  so  much  of  its  virtue  - 
passing  through  the  soil,  and  if  applied  in  SU  ‘ 
cient  quantity  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
the  grubs  the  plants  would  also  be  mju  ^ 
The  weevils  are  very  injurious  to  the  le*'®? 
various  plants,  and  particularly  4  ines.  - 
only  feed  at  night,  hiding  themselves  dur>n? 
day  so  carefully  that  they  are  very  dimeu 
fin’d.  If  they  are  attacking  plants  in  I  ’ 
during  the  day  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides 
white  cloth,  and  after  it  has  been  dark  to 
hour  or  so  suddenly  throw  a  bright  light  °  lg 
plants ;  this  will  probably  cause  the  bee1  . 
:ai!f  aad  they  will  be  easily  seen  on  the  " 
cloth.  If  they  depot  fall  give  the  plants  a  go»; 
LaiiU  fSGliS  search  them  well.  I"  tlu- 
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case  of  Vines  or  other  plants  trained  on  the 
roof,  the  sheet  must  be  laid  under  them.  Small 
bundles  of  dry  Moss  or  hay  tied  to  tho  stems  of 
ihs  plants  are  useful  as  traps,  as  the  weevils 
hide  in  them.  Tho  traps  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Tho  beetles  are  black,  and  each 
is  nearly  J  inch  in  length. — G.  8.  S. 

Grubs  on  Weeping  Ash.— A  Weeping 
Ash  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  is  every  year  con¬ 
stantly  being  eaten  up  by  green  caterpillars, 
which  in  a  few  days  devour  every  leaf.  Can 
you  give  a  recipe  for  syringing  the  same  ?— Asm, 

You  cannot  do  better  than  use  a  wash  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  soft-soap,  and  probably  the 
best  is  a  solution  of  paralliu  emulsion,  which 
should  l>c  inndo  as  follows:  Dissolve  1  pint  of 
soft-soap  in  1  quart  of  Imiling  water,  using  soft 
water  if  possible.  As  soon  ns  the  soap  is  dis¬ 
solved  take  tlic  vessel  off  the  fire  and  immedi¬ 
ately  stir  in  S  n  pint  of  paraffin-oil  and  mix  all 
together  with  a  syringe  for  at  least  five  minutes, 
before  using  ad<l  20  quarts  of  water.  If  the 
paraffin  is  not  very  thoroughly  mixed  with  tho 
«>ap  and  water  it  will  soon  float  to  the  top,  and 
(art  of  the  liquid  will  lie  too  strong  anil  the 
remainder  too  weak.  You  might  also  syringe 
l he  tree  with  J  lb.  of  Paris  green,  twieo  as  much 
lime,  and  50  gallons  of  water.  It  is  bettor  to 
buy  the  Paris  green  as  a  paste  than  in  a  powder, 
a*  it  is  a  very  strong  poison,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  paste  cannot  blow  about.  This  mixturo  must 
lie  very  frequently  stirred  as  tho  Paris  green  is 
very  heavy  and  soon  sinks  to  tho  bottom. 
Probably  a  good  many  of  the  caterpillars  might 


seems  to  attract  the  slugs.  Of  course,  these 
remarks  Would  only  interest  what  I  may  call 
a  Working  amateur,  not  anyone  with  a  staff  of 
gardeners  to  attend  to  such  back-breaking  jobs. 
When  slug-hunting  on  a  damp  ovening  I  often 
think  of  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing’s  remark  in  one 
of  her  books  that  on osineijud  non  for  a  gardener 
is  "a  back  with  a  hinge  to  it.” — (Miss)  E. 
F arrant,  St.  Thomas,  Extier. 

VEGETABLES. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Vegetable  seeds  for  small  garden.— 

I  have  a  vegetable  garden,  small,  sheltered,  and 
early.  Could  you  give  me  names  of  the  host 
sorts  of  vegetable  seeds  loonier — those  that  will 
not  require  a  lot  of  attention  will  oblige?  I 
only  know  that  Celery,  acres  of  which  are 
grown  at  the  Dartmoor  prison,  and  whore  only 
Major  Clarke's  Red  is  grown,  is  ban  I  to  ls>at  in 
this  locality  (Devon).  — J so.  Wain. 

The  Celery  you  name  is  one  of  the  lies!  for  a 
small  garden.  Of  other  filings  you  want,  of 
Peas,  Hindus,  Senator,  Magnum  Bonum,  The 
Queen,  and  Autocrat,  all  from  .‘1  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height.  Of  Broad  Means,  Wonderful.  Of  Run¬ 
ner  Beans,  No  Plus  Ultra  (scarlet)  and  Tender 
and  True.  Also  of  Dwarf  Beans,  No  Plus  Ultra 
and  Canadian  Wonder.  Of  Onions,  White 
Spanish  and  James's  Keeping.  Of  Carrots, 
Early  Nantes  and  Intermediate.  Of  Parsnips, 
Hollow  Crown.  Of  Beet,  Crimson  Globe,  (early) 


Flower  liordcr  .against  terraced  wall.  (See  page  ■»’,) 


lie  shaken  down  and  crushed  under  foot.  If  and  Cheltenham  Green  Top.  Extra  Early  Milan 
your  tree  is  attacked  again  this  year,  and  you  '  "  •  ••  - 

would  send  up  a  few  of  tho  caterpillars,  I  might 


he  able  to  tell  you  of  some  other  means  of 
destroying  them.— G.  S.  S. 

Slug  hunting.— Now  that  the  spring  will 
',»n  be  here  with  its  milder  weather,  the  care¬ 
ful  gardener  should  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on 
his  treasures.  In  the  warm,  damp  April  even¬ 
ings  the  herbaceous  bonier  and  seedling-beds 
are  swarming  with  slugs  and  snails,  which 
devour  the  young  green  shoots.  In  many  slug- 
infested  gardens  such  plants  as  Omphalodes 
I.ucilia-,  Aster  alpinus,  young  Delphiniums,  etc., 
would  never  make  a  start  at  all  if  they  were 
not  carefully  collared  with  perforated  nine. 
The  plan  1  am  going  to  recommend  for  getting 
rid  of  these  pests  is  one  1  have  found  very 
satisfactory,  though  it  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble.  Get  some  bran,  mix  it  with  boiling 
water  into  a  thick  paste,  then  drop  this  mixture 
l  which  really  has  quite  a  savoury  and 
attractive  smell)  in  little  heaps  about  the 
beds  and  border,  especially  near  any 
particular  favourite  of  the  slugs.  Do  this 
about  0  o’clock,  then,  about  9  or  half-past, 
sally  out  with  your  garden  lantern, armed  with 
a  can  of  lime-water  or  a  pan  of  lime  and  a 
trowel,  when  you  will  find  (or,  at  any  rate, 
such  is  my  experience)  each  little  heap 
surrounded  bp  slugs  and  snails,  when  they  can 
easily  be  sprinkled  with  lime  and  killed.  The 
nett  morning  tho  heaps  can  be  removed  with  a 


and  Snowball  Turnips,  Open  Air  and  Chemiu 
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trowel,  for  lime  is  unsightly  amongst  flowers, 

or  they  can  be  left  for  another  night's  wortO  1 1  cheapest]  form  it  is  loss  desirable  for  garden 
always  put  the  bran  ^Y^lj^ciafo^h^suy^ry  ppiiQ|>(i?than  is  sulphate  of  potash, 


Tomatoes  ;  Long  White  Marrow  :  Ellam's  and 
Nonpareil  White,  and  Blood-red  Cabbages; 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Dwarf  Savoy,  1  )warf  .Scotch 
Kale,  and  Victoria  Spinach.  Those  are  all  good 
varieties. 

Manures  for  crops  (II.  ./.  O. ). — Super¬ 
phosphate  2  lb.,  kainit  (potash)  2  lb.,  anil 
nitrate  of  soda  1  lb.  make  a  good  compound 
manure  to  apply  to  crops  in  gardens  per  rod 
when  the  ground  is  being  forked  over  prior  to 
sowing  seed,  or  else  be  sown  in  with  tho  seed  ; 
but  it  is  liost  to  just  fork  them  in  first.  Salt¬ 
petre  is  a  somewhat  costly  manure.  Kainit  is 
cheaper  and  gives  potash  in  good  form.  After 
crops  have  made  some  growth  a  farther  dressing 
of  2  lb.  per  rod  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given. 
Salt  is  cold,  and  is  best  applied  at  the  rate  of 
2  lb.  per  rod  in  Juno  or  July,  and  then  well 
hoed  in.  It  soon  dissolves  and  keops  the  soil 
moist.  The  above  quantities  are  good  for  all 
crops  named.  Tabulated  statements  as  to  best 
manures  for  certain  things  are  practically  mis¬ 
leading.  The  best  book  for  your  purpose  is 
“Chemistry  of  the  Garden”  (Macmillan,  pub¬ 
lisher),  price  Is.  It  may  be  had  through  any 
bookseller. 

Potash  manures  (Kainit).— The  potash 
salt  known  as  Kainit  is  the  form  in  which  arti¬ 
ficial  potash  is  chiefly  obtained,  especially  in 
agriculture.  It  varies  somewhat  in  its  com¬ 
position.  It  is  assumed  to  contain  about  one 
quarter  of  sulphate  of  potash.  But  whilst  the 


is  dearer  and  very  much  purer.  Kainit,  when 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  usually  so 
used  in  the  winter,  that  being  the  best  time  to 
apply  it  as  a  manure-dressing.  During  the  winter 
it  becomes  materially  purified,  and  is  in  a  more 
fit  state  for  use  by  growing  crops  than  if  recently 
applied.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  Kainit  purified 
Ixitorc  offered  for  salo,  and  whon  really  good,  ns 
of  course  it  should  bo,  it  is  assumed  to  be  of 
fully  four  times  the  manurial  value  that  Kainit 
is.  These  forms  of  potash  are  found  in  veins 
or  mines  in  Germany.  Wood-ashes  give  the 
best  home-made  form  of  potash,  and  wherever 
wood  is  consumed  the  ash  should  be  carefully 
saved  anil  kept  dry  for  use.  Hardeners  have  of 
late  liecomo  fully  sensible  of  tho  great  value  of 
wood-ashes  and  employ  them  largely  in  forming 
Vine  and  Peach  1  (orders.  Potash,  indeed,  is  the 
primary  constituent  of  woody  matter,  and  nil 
vegetable  wood  when  burnt,  even  garden  rub¬ 
bish,  gives  potash  ill  a  more  or  less  desirable 
form.  A  conqiound  manure  consisting  of  lionc- 
flour,  2  lb.  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  2  lb.  ;  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  III.,  is  a  good  dressing  to 
use  with  Potatoes,  strewing  it  in  the  furrows 
when  the  planting  is  done.  The  quantity  named 
should  dress  somo  40  feet  run  of  rows  at  lenst. 
A  thin  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  may  bo  applied  after  tho  plants 
are  well  through  the  ground. 

Out  r.  whole  Potato-sets  for  seed.  - 
Opinions  differ  regarding  these.  Were  I  asked 
which  I  preferred,  1  should  say  whole  sets. 
Many  object  to  cut  sots,  contending  they  do  not 
coine  up  regularly.  1  admit  this  is  so  somo  times. 
When  this  occurs,  tho  cause  very  often  lies  not 
with  tho  Potnto,  but  with  those  who  store  them. 
Not  a  few  seta  como  to  grief  when  out  from 
being  stored  through  tl«>  winter  in  a  close, 
warm  position.  In  spring  tlieso  frequently 
hnvo  shoots  many  feet  long.  These  are  of  no 
use  and  aro  pulled  off,  consequently  then-  |s 
comparatively  no  vitality  loft,  and  to  cut  these 
is  very  unwise.  Another  cause  of  cut  sets 
coming  up  badly  arises  from  cutting  them  and 
planting  them  at  onoo  in  land  infested  with 
insects  and  slugs.  TIicbo  feed  on  tho  fresh 
cut  sots,  eating  out  all  the  inside  of  the  Potatoes. 

1  have  found  great  advantage  in  cutting  the  sets 
somo  time  before  planting,  dusting  them 
over  with  wood- ashes  or  lime,  and  allowing  it  to 
dry  on  them.  This  prevonts  the  slugs 
attacking  them.  I  have  found  on  light,  dry, 
sandy  soil  this  unnecessary,  as  seldom  are  there 
many  insects  in  this  kind  of  soil.  Regarding 
the  size  of  a  sot,  I  consider  one  from  .'1  oz.  to 
.'ll  oz.  a  good  nverage  size.  I  have  tried  them 
of  all  sizes  nnd  hnvo  found  somo  good  crops  can 
ho  had  from  Hoed  not  I  oz.  in  weight,  provided 
tho  soil  is  well  worked.  I  am  planting  some 
this  year  of  this  size. — J.  Crook. 

Tomatoes  on  wall  {E.  Y.  IF.).— A  wall 
3.)  foot  in  height  will  do  well  for  Tomato  plants. 
But  you  may  secure  rather  more  length  for  them 
if  you  have  each  one  nailed  rather  slantingly 
or  obliquoly,  ns  that  will  enable  the  stems 
to  longtiion  quit®  12  inches.  The  plants  should 
1)0  put  out  close  to  the  wall  and  be  1 4  inches 
apart.  Do  not  fix  wires,  but  rather  nail  the 
stems  loosely  to  the  wall,  using  shreds  inch 
broad.  Keep  all  side  shoots  hard  pinched  from 
each  stem,  and  when  these  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall  pinch  them.  If  Tomatoes  have 
been  grown  on  the  wall  previously,  have  a  trench 
of  soil  15  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  thrown 
out,  and  fill  with  soil  brought  from  any  vege¬ 
table  quarter.  Give  the  soil  a  light  dressing  of 
Well-decayed  manure,  but  Tomatoes  do  not  want 
rich  soil.  Put  out  your  plants  when  10  inches 
high  from  the  small  pots  they  will  be  in,  and  if 
the  stems  bo  rather  nakeu  then  plant  low  to 
partially  bury  these  stems.  Also  in  thus  plant¬ 
ing  do  not  stand  the  plants  erect,  but  a  little  on 
the  slant.  After  planting  tread  the  soil  about 
the  roots  fairly  firm,  and  if  it  be  dry  give  water 
quite  moderately,  just  to  help  the  roots  to  start 
growth.  You  may  find  it  desirable  to  place 
along  over  the  soil  12  inches  wide  a  coat  of  long 
manure  to  enable  the  soil  to  retain  moisture. 
Give  the  trusses  of  bloom  an  occasional  tap  with 
the  hand  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  pollen, 
and  thus  promote  fertility.  Treatment  of  that 
kind  is  needful  early  in  the  season,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  during  very  hot  weather.  It  will  he  soon 
enough  if  you  plant  out  during  the  second  week 
in  Mayijbfitllevefil  then  some  covering  may  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  PEAC'rf  AND 
NECTARINE-TREES. 

No  matter  how  good  the  culture,  there  are  at 
times  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  those 
trees  to  fill  the  allotted  spaces.  One  often  boos 
wide  spaces  between  the  trees  on  walls  that 
could  profitably  be  filled  in  more  readily  if  the 
extension  system  had  been  adopted.  If  there 
is  space,  there  is  no  need  for  the  continual 
shortening  back  of  tho  growth,  which  is  often 
cut  back  to  a  fruit  bud,  with  the  result  it  will 
lie  shorter  still  when  the  crop  is  cleared.  If 
maidens  are  planted  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
back  so  severely  as  is  frequently  practised,  ns 
much  may  be  dono  by  pinching  and  disbudding 
to  extend  the  tree  in  its  infancy.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  space  Poaches  anti  Noctarinos 
will  cover  in  a  suitable  soil  and  position.  The 
moro  the  tree  is  extended  the  better  tho  chance 
of  a  crop.  The  American  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  anything  but  gross  growers,  givo  a 
much  better  return  if  allowed  moro  freedom  of 
growth,  drown  thus  thoro  is  less  trouble  with 
bud-dropping  and  loss  fear  of  gumming.  There 
is  loss  gross  wood  if  tho  growth  is  spread  over 
a  larger  area,  and  tho  fruits  are  thon 
produced  on  tho  smaller  wood  moro  freely. 
Some  varieties  plnnted  fivo  yoars  ago  and 
allowod  to  extoncl  freely  have  given  much  loss 
trouble  than  trees  pruned  in  the  usual  way  and 
allowed  much  less  space.  There  is  anothor 
important  point.  Trees  grown  on  the  extension 
principle  are  much  cleaner  and  tho  foliage  is 
much  better,  and,  as  all  growers  know,  well- 
developed  foliage  means  better  fruit  in  the  end. 
To  grow  trees  thus,  of  course  more  room  must 
lie  gi  von  betwoen  the  branches  at  tho  start,  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  improve  on  tho  training 
as  the  trees  increase  in  size,  allowing  more  room 
each  yoar.  Once  the  leaders  are  in  position  it 
is  an  oasy  matter.  Many  advocate  leaving  tho 
pruning  to  tho  end  of  February,  and  it  is  safe 
advice,  but  far  better  prune  ns  soon  as  tho  fruit 
is  gathered— that  is,  remove  the  old  bearing 
shoots.  By  doing  this  it  will  lonvo  but  little  to 
prune  if  stopping  and  regulating  were,  done  as 
needed.  VY  ith  ample  extension  root  action  will 
he  more  vigorous.  There  is  less  chance  for  tho 
roots  to  overrun  the  top  growth— that  is,  tho 

f;rowth  will  be  so  regulated  that  there  will  be 
otter  wood  in  all  parts  of  tho  tree  and  very  fow 
coarso  branches  that  will  nood  sevore  pruning, 
as  in  often  the  caso  whero  free  extension  is  not 
practised. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Tangled  Grape-Vine.— I  have  a  brick 
wall,  BO  feet  long  by  9  feet,  with  a  Grape- Vino 
trained  against  it.  This  has  beon  neglected 
and  got  tangled  up.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  I  shall  bo  doing  wrong  by  cutting  some 
of  it  away  and  thinning  it  out  ?  If  not,  when 
should  I  do  it?  What  part  of  it  should  I  cut? 
What  would  improve  the  soil,  which  is  sandy? 
--R.  B.  B. 

You  had  bestpruneitback  ratherhard  toenable 
it  to  mako  quite  fresh  growth.  If  you  do  not 
mind  tho  possible  loss  of  any  G  rapes  this  season, 
cut  back  quite  hard  to  a  few  main  branches  and 
nail  those  to  the  wall  wide  apart.  Then,  when 
shoots  or  laterals  break  from  them,  retain  only 
the  strongest  and  nail  those  loosely  to  the  wall, 
but  carefully,  so  that  they  are  from  12  inches  to 
lo  inchos  apart.  Lot  these  grow  as  long  as  they 
will  until  the  middle  of  August,  then  pinch  the 
points  out  of  each,  and  that  will  help  the  roots 
to  thicken.  When  the  loavos  have  fallen  next 
winter,  prune  all  theso  short  back  to  about  one- 
third  their  length,  and  leave  those  portions  to 
produce  fruit  the  following  year. 

Seedling  Apple-trees.— I  have  twenty 
seedling  Apple-trees  about  6  feet  high.  They 
have  beon  allowod  to  grow  as  they  liked.  The 
stems  are  from  J  inch  to  1  inch  thick.  As  I 
wish  to  graft  them,  would  you  please  say  which 
is  the  best  way  to  proceed  ?  They  are  standing 
1  foot  apart.  Should  they  remain  where  they 
are  or  bo  moved  before  grafting?— J Esmond. 

You  had  best  gr  aft  your  seedling  Apple-stocks 
where  they  are,  not  moving  them  until  next 
winter.  Get  cut  off  at  once  from  tho  trees 
of  the  varieties  of  Apples  you  purpose  putting 
on  to  the  stix-ks^jtro^^iyig  Aootw7rf  ia  w 


year’s  growth.  Tie  them  into  bundles  with  the 
bottoms  even,  name  them,  and  lay  them  into  the 
ground  under  a  north  wall,  or  where  it  is 
shaded  and  cool.  Bury  the  lower  ends  from 
o  inches  to  6  inches  deep.  The  buds  on  these 
shoots  will  then  keep  dormant  longer.  Early 
in  April,  just  as  you  see  the  leaf-buds  begin  to 
burst,  out  off  the  heads  of  your  seodlings  to 
clean  stems  about  12  inches  from  the  ground. 
Put  one  good  graft  on  to  each,  slicing  the  bark 
of  the  tip  of  the  stock  on  one  side  4  inches  long, 
and  the  same  from  the  bottom  part  of  tho  graft, 
which  should  bo  about  7  inches  long  altogether. 
Bring  those  two  cut  surfaces  together,  so  that 
the  bark  edges  meet  on  one  side.  Tie  them 
tightly  together,  then  clay  tho  union  well  over 
to  exoludo  air. 

Peach  branches  dying  — Kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  one  of  my  Peach- 
trees  ?  It  is  a  Royal  George,  about  eight  years 
old.  Last  year  the  leaves  on  one  of  the  branches 
turned  a  silver  colour,  and  then  fell  off,  and  the 
branch  died.  This  spring  two  more  branches 
on  the  same  tree  are  doing  tho  same.  All  tho 
other  trees  in  the  same  house  aro  in  splendid 
condition.  All  have  bloomed  well,  this  one 
included,  anil  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  have 
hail  ovor  twenty  years'  practice,  and  havo  not 
seen  ono  liko  it  before.  Please  state  cause  and 
cure,  if  possible  ?— Kind’s  Lanih.ky. 

The  fact  that  a  branch  died  off  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  last  year  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  roots.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  border  where  the  principal 
roots  are  is  dry?  If  it  is,  wo  need  look  no 
further  for  tho  cause,  and  if  tho  borilor  is 
inside  we  should  examine  it  closoly.  The  Royal 
George  boars  so  freely  that  if  permitted  the 
tree  would  injure  itself  by  over  bearing,  and 
thon  occasionally  a  branch  would  die  from  the 
exhaustion  of  tho  tree.  The  leaves  enclosed  are 
very  puny  and  thin,  showing  there  is  debility 
of  some  standing.  Has  there  lieen  any  gum¬ 
ming  at  all?  Theso  are  symptoms  thot  would 
guiile  anyone  in  coming  to  a  ilecision  respecting 
its  condition.  You  know,  ol  course,  that  a 
Peach  border  should  lie  in  a  fairly  firm  condition, 
and  that  the  roots  should  lie  reasonably  moist  at 
this  season.  During  winter  inside  Peach  borders, 
unless  carefully  managed,  are  apt  to  get  dry  in 
certain  spots,  and  those  spots  ore  difficult 
to  moisten.  Again,  have  you  soon  any  mildew 
on  tho  leaves  and  fruits?  The  Royal  George, 
when  it  gets  out  of  condition,  usually  mildews, 
and  this  may  arise  eithor  from  dryness  or  a  sour 
condition  of  tho  soil  from  bad  drainage.  All 
you  can  do  now  is  to  examine  the  condition  of 
tho  border  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  it, 
and  givo  a  good  dressing  of  potash  and  phosphate 
manure — at  least  a  pound  to  the  square  yard. 
Lightly  prick  it  in,  and  give  the  border  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  with  the  chill  off,  if  possible. 
Repeat  tho  dressing  whon  tho  fruits  ore  about 
stoned,  only  this  second  dressing  should  be 
something  that  will  act  speedily — nitrate — and 
if  thoro  is  no  improvement  in  tho  growth  during 
summer,  lift  the  tree  carefully  in  tho  autumn, 
and  we  feel  sure  you  will  find  tho  cause  in  the 
borilor.  Remake  the  borilor  and  replant  the 
tree.  This  may  be  dono  without  losing  a  crop. 

Grafting:  fruit-trees.— Whilst  I  must 
differ  from  “T.,”on  page  1,  with  respect  to 
certain  statements  made  in  relation  to  scions  for 
grafting,  I  do  so  with  all  respect,  liecauso  his 
experience  may  be  moro  recent  than  my  own. 
It  also  does  not  follow  because  tho  practice  of 
taking  off  scions  from  trees  and  heeling  them  in 
during  the  winter  is  an  old  one  that,  therefore, 
it  is  necessarily  the  right  one  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  contested  the  undoubted  fact  that  as  the 
object  in  view  is  to  rather  retard  sap  action  in 
the  scions  or  grafts,  the  only  possible  way  to 
do  so  is  to  cut  the  scions  from  their  parent 
trees  in  tho  winter  whilst  sap  is  solidified  and 
restful.  In  myriads  of  cases  it  is  found  that  to 
catch  stocks  just  when  sap  is  moving  or  expan¬ 
ding  the  leaf-buds  on  young  wood  have 
developed  or  burst,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  if  such  precocious  shoots  be  used  as  grafts, 
the  leaf  development  is  rapid  and  absorbs  what 
sap  is  in  the  scion,  rather  than  allowing  it  to 
remain  to  assist  in  effecting  so  soon  as  possible 
the  needful  union  with  the  stock — that  is,  at 
any  rate,  the  foundation  of  the  old  practice  of 
removing  scions  from  parent  trees  in  the  winter, 
ajd  laying  them  in  by  the  heels.  And  now  (in 
^Shin  to  tho  statement  that  siiclj)  yortjonsi^J 


the  wood  ns  are  buried  in  the  ground  are  stained 
and  unfit  for  use,  I  have  not  found  such  to  be 
the  case.  Wood  so  buried  has  just  kept  plump 
and  fresh,  but  no  more,  and  has  been,  when 
rinsed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  just  as  clean  and 
fit  for  use  as  the  wood  not  so  buried.  Possibly, 
were  scions  cut  from  the  trees  in  September  and 
then  heeled  in,  they  would  be  discoloured  bv 
April,  but  January  or  February  is  amply  early. 
I  prefer  the  end  of  February,  lest  we  should  hav  e 
exciting  mildness  in  Fobruary,  as  is  sometimes 
the  cose.  But,  after  all,  in  the  case  of  young 
stocks,  autumn  budding  is  better  generally  than 
is  spring  grafting. — A.  1). 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Creepers  against  galvanised  wire. 

— In  the  case  of  creepers  planted  last  autumn — 
Roses,  Pyracantha,  Jessamine  Clematis,  etc. — 
against  an  Oak  fence  covered  with  galvanised 
wire  netting,  all  havo  died  off,  blackened  as  if 
by  fire,  at  tho  lowest  and  other  points  of  contact 
with  the  wire-netting.  The  fence  has  a  south¬ 
west  aspect,  and  has  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
other  side  of  it — i.e. ,  north-east.  Specimen 
enclosed. — P.  S. 

Tho  galvanised  wire  fencing  is  the  cause  of 
tho  injury  to  your  various  creepers.  Tho  acid 
used  in  the  galvanising  causes  tho  shoots  to  die 
off  in  the  way  yours  have  done,  and  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  cover  tho  wire  with  two 
or  three  coats  of  good  paint.  This  will  prevent 
any  injury  boing  done.  We  saw  the  other  day 
a  beautiful  trellis  made  of  split  Oak,  fastened! 
with  wire  to  an  upright  hold  to  the  wall  by  iron 
holdfasts  driven  into  tho  wall.  This  will  last 
for  many  years,  nnd  is  safe  as  far  as  the  health 
of  the  plants  tied  to  it  is  concerned. 

Propagating  Daphne  indica  rubra 
and  Ohlmonanthus  fragrans.— Please 
give  name  of  this  Daphne,  and  say  how  it  and 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  can  best  be  increased  ? 
Can  it  lie  done  by  cuttings,  and  at  what  time  of 
year  ?  Tho  Daphne  is  flowering  in  the  open  air 
under  a  wall. — G.  W.  H. 

Daphne  indica  rubra  can  bo  struck  from  cut¬ 
tings,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  an  easy 
subject  to  propagate  in  this  way.  The  best 
cuttings  are  the  shoots  of  the  current  season's 
growths,  taken  about  July,  at  which  time  they 
will  havo  become  moderately  woody.  A  length 
of  about  4  inches  is  a  vory  suitable  one  for  the 
cuttings,  which  should  lie  cut  off  clean  at  the 
base,  and  dibbled  firmly  into  well-drained  pots 
filled  with  sandy  peat,  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  {-inch  mesh.  After  tho 
pots  are  filled  with  cuttings,  which  must  on  no 
account  bo  overcrowded,  a  good  watering 
through  a  fine-rose  should  be  given,  and  the  pots 
then  placed  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  kept 
close  and  shaded.  Of  course,  tho  usual  routine 
of  watering  when  necessary,  removing  tho  light 
occasionally  in  case  of  any  signs  of  decay  nnd 
taking  off  the  shading  when  not  needed,’ must 
be  carefully  followed.  The  cuttings  had  better 
be  wintered  in  tho  greenhouse,  and  in  the 
spring  will  be  ready  to  pot  off.  Tho  above 
directions  as  to  cuttings  apply  to  those  grown  in 
tho  open  air  os  yours  are,  for  when  the  young 
shoots  are  produced  in  the  greenhouse,  a  little 
bottom-heat  isanadvantago  in  propagating  them. 
In  nurseries  this  Daphne  is  usually  grafted 
on  to  the  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola),  or 
tho  Mezereon  (D.  Mezereum)  ;  but  though 
plants  are  obtained  quicker  than  by  cuttings, 
these  grafted  ones  are  seldom  satisfactory,  and 
often  die  off  suddenly.  The  Daphne,  too,  may 
lie  layered.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  extremely 
difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings  ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  asserted  that  it  cannot  be  increased  in 
this  way.  Seeds  occasionally  ripen  in  this 
country,  and  from  them  young  plants  can  be 
raised  ;  but  tho  usual  method  of  propagating 
this  fragrant  flowering  shrub  is  by  means  of 
layers,  which  may  be  put  down  now.  They 
should  be  tongued  after  the  manner  of  a  Car¬ 
nation,  and  some  sandy  soil  worked  around  the 
cut  portion,  in  addition  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  during  dry  weather.  A  a 
these  layers  take  two  years  to  root  sufficiently 
for  removal  care  should  be  taken  that  good  per- 
maoenjt  psgs  are  employed  to  hold  them  in 
position. 
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GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. —Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
tarlv  summer  exhibition  should  now  bo  well 
ctlablished  in  their  flowering  pots.  Good 
specimens  may  be  had  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots, 
and  very  largo  specimens  in  8-inch  pots,  which 
u  as  large  as  we  use  for  Zonals.  The  main 
staple  for  potting  is  thoroughly  good  turfy  loam, 
enriched  more  or  loss  according  to  its  body  anti 
texture.  A  little  bone-meal  and  soot  are 
usually  added.  The  pots  are  well  drained  and 
the  potting  is  done  firmly.  A  light,  fairly  dry, 
hut  not  ovorwarm,  house  will  suit  them  well. 

It  grown  in  the  conservatory  from  the  first  they 
should  have  a  sunny  position,  and  bo  watered 
carefully  ;  but  it  is  usual  in  good  gardens  to 
have  sc  pa  rate  growing  house  for  all  these  things, 
and  move  to  the  conservatory  when  the  flowers 
I  “-gin  to  expand.  Hydrangeas  showing  trusses 
•if  blossom  should  have  liquid-manure  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  They  are  strong  rooting 
things,  and  if  starved  the  leaves  are  apt  to  fall. 
Well-grown  Roses  will  bo  useful  now.  They 
are  more  effective  in  groups  of  colours,  and 
when  the  flowering  is  over  they  are  easily  cleared 
away,  and  the  space  filled  immediately  with 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  in  season.  It  is  necessary,  to  keep  a 
conservatory  gay,  to  always  have  something 
coming  on.  For  instance,  just  now  there  should 
Iks  a  lot  of  Lilies  coming  on,  especially  L. 
Hnrrisi  and  L.  longiflorum.  The  latter  has 
Uon  more  satisfactory  than  Harrisi,  which  has 
••ften  disappointed  us,  and  were  it  not  that  it 
••oraes  in  a  little  earlier  wo  should  cease  to  grow 
it,  as  the  Japanese  imported  bulbs  of  longiflorum 
luvualwaysdono  well.  These  may  be  hod  to  bloom 
•uccessfully  till  quite  late  in  summer  by  storing 
the  latest  batch  of  bulbs  in  a  cool  place.  Keep 
the  growth  of  the  free-growing  climliers  thin  by 
ruhhing  off  all  the  weakly  shoots.  In  some 
large  houses  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved  <  leraniums 
are  effectively  user!  for  covering  naked  places 
on  walls  and  pillars.  They  grow  rapidly  wheu 
planted  out  aud  the  leading  shoots  encouraged 
Pi  extend.  Cuttings  or  pipings  of  Troe-Carna- 
lions  will  root  now  in  sandy  soil,  plunged  in  a 
little  bottom-heat,  and  with  a  top  heat  of 
•VI  dogs,  to  55  dogs.  I  havo  rooted  them  in 
hoxea  of  sand  on  hot-water  pipes,  the  sand 
always  being  kept  moist. 

Stove.  — There  is  always  some  propagating 
to  do  at  this  season.  It  is  from  the  stove  that 
we  shall  look  by-and-bye  for  handsome  plants 
in  5-inch  pots  for  the  dinner-table  and  in  vases 
for  the  drawing-room.  Coleuses  are  looked  down 
upon  now,  but  they  wore  a  good  deal  used  a  few 
years  ago,  and  cuttings  rooted  now  will  grow 
into  useful  sized  plants  during  the  summer  j  but 
I  how-  that  can  grow  Crotons,  Draca-nas,  and 
C-iladinms  need  not  trouble  about  the  absence  of 
Coleuses,  and  there  are  many  fine-leaved  plants 
i-  'ides  the  families  namod  above,  to  mention 
only  one  family,  Fittonia,  thnt  wo  used  to  find 
useful  for  table  decoration  years  ago.  When 
grown  in  broad,  shallow  nans  their  creeping 
growth  completely  hides  the  pans.  Prick  off 
■doxinia  seedlings  and  grow  them  on  rapidly. 
Night  temperature  65  dogs. 

Chrysanthemums.- -These  should  all  be 
outside  in  cold  frames  now,  with  the  lights  off 
m  mild  weather.  I  am  assuming  the  cuttings 
were  struck  in  good  time,  and  only  steady  pro¬ 
gress  i3  required,  nothing  like  hurried  growth 
beiug  required  to  fetch  up  arrears  ;  in  fact,  with 
I  iirysanthennuus  arrears  cannot  bo  mode  up 
without  injury  being  done  somewhere.  Keep 
tlie  plants  cool  and  not  overwaterod. 

Ferns  under  glass. — Seedlings  raised  in 
autumn  will  soon  be  ready  for  pricking  off  into 
loses.  Young  plants  in  small  pots  will  be 
ihifted  on.  In  moving  plants  from  31-inch  pots 
tu  5-inch  pots,  market  growers  very  often  put 
two  plants  in  each  pot  to  gain  time,  and  when 
one  has  plenty  of  plants  and  not  much  room, 
any  plants  such  as  the  Adiantums  and  Pterises 
•hit  may  be  extensively  used  to  form  edgings  or 
groundwork,  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  Any 
Verne  which  can  only  be  increased  by  division 
•hould  be  divided  up  whilst  there  is  plenty  of 
heal  to  help  them  forward.  But  it  is  always 
more  profitable  to  break  up  eomparajmsly 
young  plants  than  old  ones.  This  is  srfeciallv- 
u<ie  of  that  lovely  Maidemhait'^Al  rV.rlV’eqpV, 
Fill  baikets  with  free-growing  Ferns  to  be  ready 


for  the  conservatory  when  the  climbers  havo 
made  some  progress,  so  as  to  throw  a  little 
shade  over  them.  The  now  Pteris  Drink wateri 
or  Wateri,  as  the  name  iR  sometimes  shortened, 
makes  an  excellent,  wide-spreading  basket- 
plant. 

Orchard-house.  -Ventilate  chiefly  at  the 
top  of  the  house  till  the  weather  settles  in  June. 

A  cold  draught  through  the  young  growth  will 
do  harm.  Lse  some  simple  moans  of  setting  the 
blossoms.  In  fine  sunny  weather  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  will  effect  this,  hut  to 
make  sure  each  tree  may  lie  given  a  tap  with 
the  hand  about  12.30  or  1  a.m.  Watering  must 
not  lie  neglected,  hut  the  matter  is  not  quite  so 
urgent  as  it  will  be  in  a  short  time.  With  more 
foliage  will  come  a  greater  demand  upon  the 
roots.  Close  oarly  in  the  afternoon  and  damp 
any  dry  spots  there  may  lie  in  the  liorder,  and 
at  night,  unless  frosty,  give  just  a  crack  of  air 
along  the  ridge. 

Window  gardening.  Wo  must  get  on 
with  the  seed  sowing  now.  It  is  mainly  a 
question  of  energy  rightly  directed.  Some  of 
my  amateur  friends  raise  a  surprising  number  of 
young  plants  in  the  kitchen  window,  and  move 
on  afterwards  to  the  spare  room.  They  appear 
to  lie  always  pottering  about  their  gardens,  and 
if  they  havo  a  greenhouse  they  appear  to  live  in 
it  at  this  season.  These  are  the  men  who 
succeed,  because  if  they  do  fail,  they  try  again. 

Outdoor  garden.— To  obtain  a  good  lawn 
luring  the  spring  and  summer,  the  roller  must 
he  used  freoly  now,  and  top-dressings  of  wood- 
ashes  will  lie  beneficial  where  the  Grass  is  thin. 

Bone-meal  and  Basic-slag  are  good  for  thicken¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  weak  turf.  Four  or  five 
pounds  of  slag  may  he  added  to  a  bushel  of 
wood-ashes  anil  applied  to  each  rod  of  weakly 
lawn,  distributing  it  equally.  Isiwns  often 
boeorne  weedy  through  poverty  of  the  soil.  The 
weeds  will  grow  even  when  the  soil  has  bouomu 
too  poor  for  the  Grass  to  grow  freely,  and  when 
a  lawn  becomes  suddenly  weedy,  poverty  in  tho 
soil  has  lieen  tho  main  cause,  and  the  removal 
of  this  poverty  should  lie  tho  first  remedy 
applied.  Wo  usually  begin  pruning  Roses  early 
in  March,  taking  tho  plants  on  south  wall  first, 
and  thou  follow  with  those  on  south  border. 

These  wero  planted  to  obtain  early  flowers, 
and  the  pruning  is  not  delayed  lieyoml  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  March,  and  not  later  than 
the  20th  tho  whole  lot  of  Roses  is  pruned. 

Tho  weather  has  some  influence.  I  should 
never  prune  during  a  snowstorm,  nor  yet  during 
severe  frost,  but  make  every  allowance  for  tho 
weather.  I  find  from  my  diary  during  the 
laHt  twenty  five  years  the  hulk  of  tho  pruning 
has  been  done  between  tho  15th  and  the  20th  of 
March,  these  early  walls  and  borders  being 
finished  during  tho  first  week  of  tho  month. 

The  usual  rule  is  to  out  ban!  for  fine  flowers. 

This  is  now  generally  understood. 

Fruit  garden.— Tap  the  stems  of  the  trees 
in  tho  orchard-houso  to  distribute  the  pollen 
when  the  latter  is  dry,  about  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon.  Insects  will  probably  appear, 
and  must  lie  dealt  with  immediately,  either 
with  Tobacco-powder  or  vaporising  with 
nicotine.  Thin  the  blossoms  of  Strawberries  in 
pots  so  as  to  leave  about  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
fruits  to  ripen.  Less  than  a  dozen,  if  tho  fruits 
are  large,  will  give  a  profitable  crop.  When  the 
operator  is  among  the  blossoms  he  will  look 
closely  among  the  foliage  for  stray  insects.  I 
have  kept  Strawberries  clean  by  hunting  for 
green  fly  among  the  foliage  whilst  thinning  and 
fertilising  tho  blossoms.  It  will  soon  lie  time  to 
think  of  doing  any  grafting  which  reouires  to 
be  done  this  season.  To  put  young  heads  on 
old  trees  is  easy  enough,  though  the  future 
result  is  mainly  due  to  the  vigour  still  left  in 
the  old  tree.  If  the  old  tree  is  in  a  sound  con¬ 
dition  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  future 
for  the  tree.  Of  course,  the  grafts  must  be 
taken  from  a  healthy,  vigorous  tree,  and 
must  havo  been  laid  in  moist  earth  in  a  north 
aspect  to  keep  tho  bulls  dormant,  as  the  chiof 
essential  to  successful  grafting  is  to  have  the 
stock  in  advance  of  the  scion. 

Vegetable  garden.— All  land  should  now 
be  in  proper  order  for  cropping,  which  means 
that  alL  trenching,  ridging,  and  digging  have 
.  beeu The  manuring  will  havo  been  done 
l\  rit  iHA4<V2jeot  of  making  each  plot  suitable  ifoid 
the  assigned  to  it.  Seed-sowing  frOnrtlnfl 
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onwards  will  be  of  a  successions!  character. 
Certain  main  crops  are  now  or  should  be  in. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  bo  in  a  hurry  about 
Potatoes.  If  the  tuliers  arc  properly  set  out  to 
give  force  to  the  central  main  eye  in  the  crown 
April  will  be  time  enough  to  plant  all,  except 
the  earliest  for  digging  end  of  May,  and  these 
must  have  a  little  shelter  of  some  kind.  When 
a  Potato  plant  has  been  badly  frozen  tho  crop 
must  lie  much  smaller.  Those  who  havo  early 
Peas  raised  under  glass  will  pick  a  mild  day  fur 
planting  thorn  out,  and  will  stako  and  shelter 
with  riagoH  of  soil.  At  the  same  time  make  now 
plantations  of  Horseradish.  Cauliflowers  may 
be  planted  under  handlights  or  in  manured 
tranches  in  front  of  a  hot-house.  Among  the 
seeds  to  bo  sown  now  are  Leeks,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Lettuces  for  succession,  and  Asparagus 
to  raise  young  plants  for  making  new  beds  for 
forcing.  Plant  inoro  Ixingpod  and  Green 
Windsor  Beans.  Prepare  a  frame  by  placing  a 
layer  of  good  manure  on  bottom,  and  2  inches  of 
good  loam  on  top,  and  in  this  prick  out  Celery 
4  inches  apart.  Do  not  forgot  to  sow  Ccleriac. 
It  is  easily  grown,  and  makes  a  most  wholesome 
stewed  vegetable.  K.  HoiiliAV. 

THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

March  Stith. — Stirred  the  surface-soil  among 
lieds  of  spring  flowers.  Sowed  a  few  patches  of 
the  haraiest  annuals.  Clumps  of  Virginian 
Stock  are  scattered  alxiut  along  the  margins  of 
the  shrubbery,  or  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of 
tho  plants  doing  well.  They  give  us  a  few 
brood  masses  of  colour  for  a  time  and  then  dis- 
appour,  and  are  filled  up  with  something  else. 
Planted  out  a  lot  of  soedling  Hollyhocks  ;  wo 
ore  using  them  to  fill  in  a  new  piece  of 
shrubbery. 

March  il7tli, — Watered  inside  fruit-borders 
with  liquid-manure  with  tho  chill  oil'.  Pruned 
Ivy  on  walls  and  where  used  for  edgings  to  lieds 
and  borders.  Grafted  several  Apple-trees  where 
tho  kinds  wero  inferior.  Wo  havo  pretty  well 
transformed  all  our  shy-liearing  Apple-trees 
now.  Shifted  on  a  number  of  hard- wooded 
greenhouse  plants.  Looked  over  early  vinery 
to  remove  sub-laterals.  Air  in  small  quantities 
is  given  early  in  tho  morning  when  bright  and 
sunny. 

March  33th. — Potted  off  a  lot  of  liedding 

Iilants  of  various  kinds.  Sowed  Asters,  Stocks, 
’lilox  Drummondi,  Zinnias,  and  Marigolds  in 
boxes,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  start  tho 
seeds.  Prieked  off  subtropicals  sown  some  time 
ago  to  get  strong.  Planted  a  heated  pit  with 
Cucumbers  and  a  low  span-roofed  house  with 
Melons.  Disbudded  Poaches  in  orchaid-house 
in  tho  warm  end.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  ;  tho  early-struck  plants  are 
now  in  cold-frames. 

March  39th.  -Sowed  Peas  in  succession. 
Planted  Green  Windsor  Beans.  Sowed  Spinach 
between  rows  of  Peas.  Sowed  Cardoons  singly 
in  small  pots  for  planting  in  trenches  later. 
Sowed  New  Zealand  Spinach  in  small  pots,  three 
seeds  in  a  pot.  These  will  bo  planted  out  in  a 
warm  sunny  spit  early  in  June.  Put  in  moro 
cuttings  of  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Coleuses,  and 
Iresines.  Sowed  Cockscombs  and  Balsams  in  a 
warm  pit.  Planted  more  early  Potatoes  and 
drew  soil  up  to  Cabbages. 

March  ■tilth.  —Sowed  winter  greens  of  various 
kinds,  including  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Kale, 
Cauliflowers,  V’eiteh’s  Autumn  Self-protecting 
Broccoli.  Planted  out  Red  Cabbages.  Drew 
a  little  more  burnt  earth  over  tho  last  rows  of 
Seakale  outside.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Cactus _ 
Dahlias  in  warm  pit.  Sowed  more  Cucumber 
and  Melon  seeds,  also  Capsicum  and  Chili  seeds. 
Potted  off  a  lot  of  Solanum  capsicastrum  seed¬ 
lings.  Stopped  and  tied  in  Cucumbers  and  top- 
dressed  borders. 

March  31st. — Replanted  some  edgings  of 
hardy  plants  round  largo  beds  on  lawn.  Pricked 
off  Celery  in  frame.  The  frames  are  movable 
and  -an  be  taken  off  later.  Sowed  a  few  rows 


of  Turnip-rooted  Beet  for  early  use.  Top- 
dressed  double  white  Primulas  with  sandy  peat 
to  induce  root  formation  with  a  view  to  division 
when  ready.  Commenced  making  Mushroom- 
hoiQrttj  i  Clra  ililittthl  sido  of  a  wall  for  summer 
French  Beans 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardk.mso  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules  :  dll  communications  should  be  clearly  awl  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardksino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Count 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  PCBLI8HBR  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that ,  as  Gardbxw®  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Hova  carnosa  (Alia).— Yes,  you  ran  repot  the 
lloya  at  any  time  now.  Ise  a  compost  or  leaf-soil,  luuu*. 
and  a  little  charcoal.  Give  ample  drainage,  and  do  not 
have  the  compost  broken  up  too  finely. 

Sowing  Pern  spore3  (»'.  A'.).— Any  time  now. 

Slow  upon  the  reverse  side  of  a  sod  of  stiff  turf  and  lay  this 
in  a  shallow  pan  oi  water.  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
wash  the  spores  off,  and  they  germinate  better  if  kept 
close. 

Climber  for  cool  greenhouse  (II-  B'.).— Why 

not  trv  a  Hose,  such  as  William  Allen  Hicham  son  or  Mare* 
,-hal  Niel  ?  Tacsonia  Van  Volxeiui  is  a  beautiful  climber, 
and  quite  hardy  enough  for  your  purpose.  Lapagena 
rosea  an!  the  white  variety  would  also  answer. 

Climbers  and  flowers  under  eaves  (A  .  B.).— 
Virginian  Creeper.  Aiupalopsis,  and  Ivies  would  do  upon 
the  wall.  There  is  a  great  choice  of  herbaceous  subjects 
suitable  for  your  border,  such  as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
and  Columbine.  Djutzias,  Spirals,  Roses,  Syringa,  and 
Cvdoni.n  would  he  suitable  flowering  shrubs. 

Eucharis  Lilies  (E.  R.). -These  require  a  moist 
stove  heat  of  75  degs.  to  S  I  (legs.  An  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  do  them  well.  Give  a  rich 
turfy  loam  and  water  with  liquid-manure  when  in  active 
growth.  They  arc  subject  to  mite  and  mealy-bug,  and  are 
not  easily  grown  by  the  amateur. 

Mice  in  lawns. -Get  some  good-sized  jam  or 
marmalade  jars,  let  them  in  level  with  the  ground,  fill 
half  full  with  water,  rub  a  ring  of  lard  or  dripping  about 
H  inches  from  the  top  so  they  have  to  reach  in  to  get  it. 
1  was  troubled  last  season  with  them,  but  I  got  nd  of 
them  in  this  way.— W.  S. 

Cyclamens  (A*.  A'.).— You  should  be  able  to  succeed 
with  Cvolamons  in  your  house  \  t  emperature  of  60  (legs, 
is  ample.  Keep  them  growing  steadily,  not  drying  the 
bulbs  off  as  used  to  be  practised.  Your  plants  should  lie 
in  full  bloom  now.  They  have  probably  been  kept  too  far 
from  the  glass,  hence  their  drawn  up  leaves  and  flowers. 
Best  dwarf  half-hardy  annuals  <//.  n\  P). 
A.- . !  .1. .  l .. Tom  Thnmli  Ihhlliw  Candytuft. 


Y 

Ten-wees  owcoo,  -■'- ••••■! — >  -vcy - 

bjnas,  and  many  others.  Procure  some  florist  s  seed  list 
giving  heights  aiul  colours. 

Planting  Gladioli  for  exhibition  (R.  de¬ 
select  an  open  situation,  and  commence  planting  at  once. 
For  exhibition  it  is  best  to  plant  a  bed.  placing  the  bulbs  a 
foot  apart,  and  about  4  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-spikes  appear  support  them  with  a  stake,  and  use 
a  little  stimulant  to  assist  the  full  development  of  the 
flowers. 

Enteringon  new  garden  (Adam).— Of  course,  if 
you  could  have  prepared  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
time  would  have  been  saved  ;  hut  you  cannot  have  a  more 
suitable  time  for  the  work  you  intend  doing-  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit-trees  ought  to  lie  left  till  the  autumn. 
In  the  case  of  the  shrubs  you  will  have  to  water  carefully 
if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Marguerite  Carnations  (E.  -V  A’.).— We  can 

only  suggest  you  did  not  pot  on  the  plants  soon  enough. 
Thev  need  repotting  or  transplanting  to  their  permanent 
quarters  outside  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  lie  handled. 
If  sown  now  and  transplanted  to  the  open  border,  or  potted 
on  at  once,  they  will  bloom  well  this  summer.  We  prefer 
to  treat  these  as  annuals. 

Annuals  in  pots  for  winter  flowering 

nr.  a.). — Y ini  cannot  <lo  better  t ban  now  thio  month  Cino- 

rarias,  Primula  sinensis,  or  Cyclamens  for  winter  and 
earlv  spring  flowering.  We  recommend  you  also  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Daffodils,  and 
if  placed  into  a  forcing  temperature  in  November  a  fine 
show  of  flower  can  be  had  at  Christmas. 

Eccremocarpus  soaber  (M.  CJ.— Only  remove 
the  dead  tops  of  Eccremocarpus  scalier.  It  is  not  often 
the  top  survives  our  winters  outside,  but  yours  will  be 
green  the  whole  length  again  with  growths  from  tile 
roots.  Sow  Cobain  scandens  in  gentle  heat  now,  ami  pot  off 
ready  to  turn  out  next  June.  Do  not  give  it  a  rich  soil, 
or  it  will  grow  too  luxuriantly  to  flower  freely. 

Lllium  auratum  in  pots  ((V.).-You  have  done 
right  with  vour  bulbs.  It  is  well  to  give  them  S-inrh 
pots,  and  only  about  two-thirds  filled  with  compost.  As 
the  growth  progresses  place  more  rich  soil,  or  even  pieces 
of  very  old  cow-manure,  around  the  bulb.  They  are  hungry 
feeders,  and  either  need  this  or  plenty  of  liquid-manure 
when  about  a  foot  high.  Write  to  publisher  about  the 

plate. 

Azalea  (Hex).— 'he  advise  you  to  turn  the  Azalea  out 
of  the  pot  and  carefully  replace  the  drainage,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  dean.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots,  as  it  may 
cause  injur}'  to  the  flower-buds.  After  the  plant  has 
finished  flowering  and  shows  signs  of  fresh  growth,  repot 
it  into  new  soil  and  give  clean  drainage.  Good  sandy  peat 
is  required  for  Azaleas.  They  do  not  require  a  neh 
mixture  of  soil.  /  > 

Plants  for  wooden  trellis  /  'r:'  XJF 

canariense  (Canary  Crceperli  Conv6!("ul3KsW»fAncsL  ttlfe 
and  Tropwolum  Lobbianum  would  suit  you.  I'-T  •*  •* 


course,  a  splendid  hardy  creeper,  and  Emerald  Green  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties.  If  the  wall  is  a  low  one,  get 
Cotoneaster  microphylla.  which  bears  bright  red  hemes, 
and  is  welcome  for  its  growth  and  colouring. 

Treatment  of  young  Fuchsias  (O.  H\) i. -Pinch 
out  the  tips  of  your  Fuchsias  and  get  a  more  bushy  plant. 
New  growth  should  not  have  been  so  long  if  you  want 
them  for  bedding  out.  Cut  them  down  half  way,  and 
pinch  back  new  growths  again  when  4  inches  long,  rot0'1 
according  to  the  size  of  your  plants.  )  on  can  cut  back  and 
root  the  cuttings  from  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  an.l  still  grow 
on  the  old  plants  fit  for  bedding. 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  garden  ( Robert).— Vse  this 
at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard  when  dressing.  As 
a  liquid  vou  mav  use  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  when  apply¬ 
ing  to  fruit-trees,  but  half  this  strength  when  watering- 
pot  plants,  it  is  an  excellent  fertiliser,  hut  best  used 
while  the  plants  are  growing,  or  upon  the  point  of  new 
growth.  Soluble  manures  of  this  description  are  wasted 
unless  the  plant  be  in  active  growth  and  able  to  assimilate 

them  at  once. 

Primula  obconica  (W.).— Repot,  vour  Primula 
obconica.  and  give  it  a  stiller  soil.  Feed  with  liquid- 
manure  if  vou  do  not  repot ;  the  flowers  are  half  starved, 
•me  nard-wooded  plants  you  name  must  be  well  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  syringing  and  water.  Keep  them  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  all  summer.  They  are  among  the  easiest 
to  grow.  Sprinkle  the  nitrate  ot  soda  over  the  soil  during 
shower}-  weather  if  possible.  Use  at  the  rate  of  _  oz.  to 
the  square  yard. 

Chrysanthemum  Elmer  D.  Smith  (Mums).— 
You  will  see  by  the  name  we  have  given  here  that  that 
given  with  vour  two  plants  is  slightly  wrong.  This  is  a 
plant  of  American  origin  and  has  been  regarded  with  some 
favour  in  the  past.  It  is  a  Japanese  bloom  of  a  deep 
crimson-red  colour.  It  flowers  rather  late  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  4  feet.  Early  buds  are  of  little  use  with 
this  variety,  and  to  see  the  flowers  at  their  best,  either 
second  crown  or  terminal-huds  should  be  retained. 

Best  flowers  for  window-boxes  (T.  C.%— ' To 
keep  a  window-box  furnished  with  flower  throughout  the 
year,  vou  can  have  bulbs  for  a  spring  display,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils.  For  summer  and 
autumn  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  effective, 
with  an  edging  of  Lobelia,  Ageratum,  or  Golden  leather 
Pyrethrum,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  useful  for 
trailing  over  the  sides.  In  the  winter  months  very  few 
flowers  can  lie  had  outside  which  arc  suitable  for  window- 
boxes,  so  vou  cannot  do  better  than  plant  with  small 
evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  variegated  Aucuba  and  Thuja 
Lobbi. 

Treatment  of  Gloxinia  seedlings  (W.O.).— 

Prick  the  Gloxinias  off  singly  into  small  6n  pots,  and  place 
in  a  shady  position  on  a  shelf.  Pay  careful  attention  to 
the  watering  to  prevent  damping  off.  When  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  and  making  good  growth,  pot  on  into 
larger  pots.  A  4-inch  pot  will  be  quite  large  enough  for 

tliis  veui,  u»  Gloxinias  do  not  make  vory  rapid  root.  fU'tion. 

We  recommend  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand  to  pot  in,  but 
wedo  not  recommend  malt  combs.  Grow  in  a  temperature 
of  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  and  always  keep  shaded  from 
strong  sunlight :  also  keep  free  from  cold  draughts. 

Begonia  seedlings  (M.).-Ks  soon  as  the  Begonia 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  oft  into 
well-drained  pans,  about  1  inch  apart,  and  place  on  a  shelf 
in  a  tennierature  of  65  degs.  Careful  attention  must  be 
_ .  .1..  . nu  thev-  will  omcklv  drool*  off 


paid  to  the  watering,  as  they  will  quickly  droop  off 
if  not  attended  to  in  this  respect.  When  they  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves  l*ot  off  singlv  into  small  sixty¬ 
sized  i*ots  and  place  back  in  thesame  i*osition.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  give  another  slight  shift,  and  place  in 
a  greenhouse,  but  keep  warm  for  a  few  days  Mil  the 
plants  have  recovered  from  the  check.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat  are  most  suitable  for  Begonias. 

FRUIT. 

Ants  In  Vinery  (C.  K.).- Ants  will  cat  fruit.  Find 
out  where  thev  nest  or  come  to  and  fro,  then  put  a  little 
fresh  tar  in  the  crevice.  You  will  need  to  persevere  if  you 
wish  to  eradicate  them.  Set  a  few  saucers  on  the  floor, 
putting  a  thin  treacle  in  these.  Large  numbers  can  be 
caught  in  this  way. 

Profits  of  market  fruit  garden  ( Firefly).— 
We,  who  have  never  seen  the  garden  or  any  of  its  crop®, 
could  not,  of  course,  tell  you  anything  about  the  results 
and  the  profits,  of  which  there  ought  to  he  an  account  in 
books  properly  kept.  We  should  strongly  advise  you  to 
learn  fruit  farming  before  going  in  for  it,  and,  if  you  can, 
learn  it  somewhere  in  Kent,  near  the  fruit  district. 

Diseased  Apple-trees  (Inquirer).  —  Your  trees 
are  biullv  oukcreS.  Thm  io  the  result  o(  the  soil  hems  too 
heavv  'The  soil  sent  is  almost  pure  clay,  and  not  suitable 
for  the  trees.  You  should  incorporate  some  light  materials, 
such  as  road-scrapings,  sand,  grit-  of  any  kind,  leaf-soil, 
wood-ashes  or  burnt  refuse,  and  old  mortar  rubble  before 
planting,  and  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  place  a  good 
quantity  of  brick  rubble  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  under 
choice  trees  for  better  drainage. 

Wall  trees  (A.  S).— Very  few  trees  thrive  in  clay 
soil  unless  well  drained.  It  is  a  good  aspect.  but 
vou  do  not  give  us  your  locality.  Pears  will  do  well, 
also  Cherries  and  Plums,  but  you  would  do  well  to  get 
good  trees  at  start.  Of  course,  one  tree,  as  you  name,  is 
not  sufficient  for  an  SO-feet  run.  It  would  be  better  to  wait 
now-  until  the  autumn,  as  the  season  is  late  for  planting. 
Cherries  would  suit  as  well  as  anything  » e  should  like, 
however,  to  have  a  little  more  information. 

Grafting  Plum  stocks  (A’.  E.  A.).— As  your  Plum 
stocks  were  so  recently  planted— and  they  cannot  yet  have 

made  appreciable  root  growth -we  should  advise  you  to 

leave  them  until  August,  and  then  bud  them  low  down 
with  any  good  variety.  Bv  that  time  they  «;ould  h.ve 
become  well  established.  Y  ou  would  also  have  the  advan- 

K,  should  the  buds  fail,  of  being  able  to  graft  them  the 
wing  spring.  That  is  what  nurserymen  do  in  such 
case,  although,  because  the  budding  is  perfonued  bv 
experts,  thev  haveveryfewfailures.  Grafting  requires  more 
care  and  gives  more  trouble  than  does  budding,  which  is  a 
simple  process.  Then,  by  budding  a  better  'in'omjs 
io?ured  than  results  from  grafting.  W  hen  buds  art-  inserted 
xtthe  stocks  in  August,  they  lie 
'T  and  then  break  up  extra  strong  in  tbbi fol lO'vangx'pn ngl 


VEGETABLES. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes  f •/.).— You  cannot  plant  out¬ 
door  Tomatoes  before  all  fear  of  frost  is  past— not,  in  fact, 
until  May  is  well  advanced— unless  you  cover  at  night. 
The  best  place  is  against  a  south  wall  or  in  an  open,  aunm- 
bordci. 

Shading  Cucumber-frame  ( K.  Eagle).— Vie  see 
no  need  for  shade  at  all.  If  you,  however,  wish  to  shade 
the  plants,  throw  an  old  mat  or  something  of  the  sort 
over  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  i> 
verv  strong.  Permanent  shading  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it 
only  tends  to  weaken  the  plants  and  prevent  the  flowers 
being  fertilised. 

Good  keeping  Onions  with  strong  flavour 

ft;.  .4.  .If.).  — Very  likely  your  northern  climate  does  not 
suit  I  inions,  as  all"  new  or  old  variet  ies  in  the  sunny  south 
give  plenty  of  flavour— some  too  much.  But  if  such  old 
varieties  as  Bedfordshire  Champion,  James’  Keeping,  and 
improved  Reading,  with  the  old  Blood  Red,  do  not  give 
you  the  desired  flavour,  then  we  know  none  that  (nil. 

Blighted  Potatoes  (•Adam;.— Your  land  has  cm 
sick  of  Potatoes,  and  would  be  better  for  a  rest.  Can  you 
not  give  change  of  plant  and  grow  a  green  crop  or  other 
roots,  such  as  would  come  off  soon  ?  Then  turn  up  ground 
rough.  The  best  wav  is  to  lime,  and  soot  <>  ould  do  much 
good.  Dress  ground  at  once  and  plant  early  Potatoes: 
you  will  then  escape  disease  if  it  is  essential  to  grow  these 
roots. 

Custard  Marrows  in  the  north  of  Scotland 

(G.  A.  .1/.).— We  should  assume  the  reason  why  Custard 
Marrows  grow  so  poorly  in  the  north  of  Scotland  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  natural  warmth  and  too  much 
moisture.  Probably  they  would  do  better  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house.  If  planted  outdoors  it  should  be  on  mounds  oi 
soil,  made  over  heaps  of  nibble  and  in  very  warm  positions, 
and,  if  possible,  sheltered  from  rains  by  having  frame- 
lights  fixed  over  them.  Marrows  grown  m  frames  jvher' 
humble-bees  cannot  get  access  need  to  be  artificial!}  ter- 
tilidtxi  as  Melons  are. 

Early  Celery  (J.  G.).- Dwarf  ooii.pixot.  varieti.^  are 
best  for  early  work.  They  are  less  liable  to  bolt  oil  early  lo 
seed,  as  so  many  Celeries  (rill  if  raised  very  early  in  me 

season.  In  any  case  vou  cannot  now  be  too  early  indeed, 
vou  should  sow  seed  at  once  in  shallow  pans,  stood  m 
a  warm-frame  or  greenhouse,  that  germination  be  qui-  k 
and  growth  also.  You  (rill  find  it  best,  when  your stal¬ 
ling  plants  arc  2  inches  in  height,  to  lift  them  can-full 
and  prick  out  the  strongest  singly  into  other  pans  or  shal¬ 
low  boxes,  filled  with  good  fine  soil,  and  2  inches  apm. 
Such  plants  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  w*k 
ere  planting  out  into  the  trenches  will  be  quite  haul 
There  are  lor  such  early  work  no  better  varieties  than  Lari. 
Gem,  Dwarf  White  Incomparable,  and  Dwarf  Bed. 

Scarlet  Flesh  Melon  (RafainsJ.-You  will .m u 
difficult  to  obtain  any  really  good  red  flesh  Melon  that  h 
not.  when  ripe,  a  yellow  mid.  Blenheim  Orange  a 
Reads  Scarlet  Flesh  are  two  of  the  best  older  *«"*J"*“ 

cultivation.  As  to  growing  Slclons,  »v  ""“"'j' hciil 

wish  to  do  so  in  a  frame.  Of  course,  a  low  and  well  brawl 
house  is  best,  but  failing  that,  then  you  need  a  frame.  ’ 
6  feet  bv  4  feet.  A  good  heap  of  stable  manure  wd!  Aden 
out  and  two  or  tnree  times  turned  and  mixtimA,  ou 
then  be  made  up  as  a  solid  hot-bed  about  t- metes 
and  longer  than  the  frame,  and  should  be  full) .3  ret  I 
behind,  sloping  a  little  to  the  sun.  Let  the  position  he  * 
sheltered  one.  Put  on  the  frame,  and  then  into  the  - 
forming  a  mound,  place  a  couple  of  bushels  of  t 
and  into  the  crown  of  this  put  a  couple  of  pta  ^ 
a  pot  after  the  steam  lias  passed  off.  I  "few _J0  ^ 

get  some  one  to  raise  plants  from  seed  for  }  ou  l  • 
w  ould  have  to  make  up  a  liot-lied  to  raise  them  on. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

S.  I).  E. — Your  India-rubber-plant  has  evidentl) 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  seeing  that  sow1.'  a . 

have  fallen  off. - A.  E.  T.-We  know  of  n°jK&  ^jhi 

vou  refer  to.  ••  The  Villa  Garden,  by  t.  waiv 

answer  your  purpose. - k.  M.— 1,  You  ,4 them 

until  you  see  if  they  start  into  growth  ,  -,  do,  .  fr 
alone;  3,  Seedlings  of  the  Blue  Cornflower.-—®  /  K 
—We  fear  vou  have  allowed  the  light  tOWAJ “as  a 
If  allowed  to  I'econie  in  the  least  green  £ 

hitter  flavour. - Gardener.- Mulch 

this  allowing  the  winter  rains  to  wash  the  goon 


creeper  is.  —  E.  M.  Batchelor. -We  tar  W "  t(tdi 
given  the  plant  too  much  water  after  being  n  •  >  lt;c 
causing  the  soil  to  go  sour.  No,  .von  cannot  jp  ttu. 
Fuchsia  ■•liftings  striking.  Why  not  P“t  the  I  ,|cnt,. 

light? - Mrs.  Hnnjrearw.— Chenoportmtn jju- 

cus  (Good  King  Henry).  Any  nurseryman  will  ? 
or  seed  for  you. _ 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  I  fared, 

sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  ‘ 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  /  ^  ,Vo 

Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Straw, 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers  1 
should  be  sent  at  one  time.  ,  H,,i|f 

Names  of  plants. -W-  R-A''f°r^iric»-  - 

borus  orientally. - M.  J.  Scilla  bifoli  .bunda- 

Mrs.  Buggies  Brise.— Yellow  flower,  ^"“wSiingtonia 
the  other  Spiraa  confusa.— —  Dr.  < oarer.  ^  ins01,n 

gigantea,  native  of  California. - 1.  "•  ->  .  -  nseud- 

galegifolia ;  3,  Habrothammis  clegans ;  «.  '  ■  o, 

acorus  variegate;  5,  Cupressus  w  plant; 

Cupressus  Nutkanus.  It  is  better  when  ■  yie  i»hel- 
for  name  to  put  the  number  on  the  outedej » ^  ^  flll,| 
It  wastes  a  deal  of  time  having  to  untie  Vsionodo'* 

the  number. - L.  Wdch.— Blue  fll>*j**  8  Lacilis-'" 

sardensis;  and  the  other,  Chionodox»  |is 
if.  D.  B. — A  seedling  form  of  Helleborus  orient  ^ 

Catalogues  received.— T.  w  — 

ley.  Notts.— Duff  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysaolhm 

Joseph  Fison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ipswich,  "e 
t  fated.  _ _ - 

TO  IT  a, id  1'i‘b' 

ol.  XXI.  's  now  ready'  a 

;  price  threepence. 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  thought  that  ill  the  production  of  largo 
blooms  a  great  doal  of  manipulation  of  the 
growth  is  necessary.  This  in  inoro  especially 
the  case  with  amateur  cultivators  and  boginners. 
Every  season  I  receive  lists  of  sorts  with  the 
request  that  I  shall  name  the  dato  of  topping 

Einst  each  variety.  The  questions  run  sonte- 
\g  in  this  way  :  “  When  shall  I  top  my 
plants  so  that  the  blooms  will  bo  fit  for  our 
show  the  first  week  in  November?”  It  has 
become  an  idea  with  some  persons  that  the 
matter  can  bo  settled  with  absolute  precision 
and  dates  for  topping  given.  I  never  took 
kindly  to  such  a  scientific  phase,  and  beliove  it 
is  much  overdone.  Each  autumn  I  am  careful 
to  note  instances  which  are  put  in  my  way, 
Those  and  my  own  experience  convince  mo 
that  it  is  so.  One  grower  of  a  large  number  of 
plants  for  show  blooms  was  so  enamoured  of 
the  system  that  be  was  not  content  to  top  the 
plants  once  certain  dates  in  March — but  again 
interfered  with  thu  shoots  during  Juno  nml 
•Inly.  The  results  were  too  absurd  for  the 
trouble  taken,  the  wood  generally  by  the  end  of 
the  season  being  unripuiiod  and  the  blooms 
comparatively  small  and  thin.  Another 
striking  example  was  with  two  plants  of  the 
variety  Etoile  de  Lyon.  One  had  been  duly 
topped  on  a  certain  date  to  obtain  the  second 
crown-bud  at  a  particular  time  ;  the  other  was 
allowed  to  grow  at  will — that  is,  produco  its 
lireaks  at  its  natural  period.  No.  1,  instoad 
of  perfecting  the  desired  show  blooms,  had 
(lowers  of  a  coarse  description  and  wanting 
in  colonr.  No.  2,  which  it  is  thought  could 
not  give  its  blooms  from  second  crown- 
buds  in  time  if  not  stopped,  was,  in  fact, 
earlier  in  bloom  than  the  other,  and  perfected 
handsome  flowers  for  the  particular  variety. 
In  advising  growers  as  to  topping  their  plants, 
it  is  necessary  that  one  must  boo  them,  as  no 
two  collections  are  alike  in  forwardness.  One 
may  have  plants  at  the  present  time  in  6-inch 
pots  varying  in  height  from  3  inches  to  9  inohes, 
another  may  he  cultivating  plants  not  so  large  ; 
hence  the  difficulty  on  paper. 

Although  I  think  tapping  is  overdone,  I 
know  there  are  exceptional  cases  when  it  is 
advisable,  but  the  varieties  are  so  few  that  there 
need  not  lie  long  lists  and  intricate  dates.  The 
habit  of  flower-hud  production  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  when  grown  for  largo  blooms  may  ho 
divided  into  three  distinct  types.  One  is  where 
the  sort  shows  buds  at  frequent  intervals  of 
growth  during  a  season.  Fair  examples  are 
Viviand  Morel  and  M.  Chenon  de  Lceln-.  It  is 
obvious  these  will  not  be  benefited  by  topping, 
for  no  one  could  time  them  by  so  doing. 
Another  type,  a  very  good  example  of  which  Is 
Mme.  Carnot,  is  sorts  that  give  the  better 
bloom  from  what  is  known  as  a  secondyCPOwn- 
bud.  The  object  of  tppcingzm(-|t^  <4so  jslto) 
secure  such  a  hud  about  the  middle  <>f  Jhtgustr^ 
This  type  includes,  perhaps,  the  principal  pro- 1 


portion  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  of 
to-day.  I  would  strongly  advise  early  pro 
pagation  of  cuttings  rather  than  any  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  growths  here.  The  above 
two  types  take  in  practically  the  whole  of  the 
varieties  which  originated  in  Franco.  The  third 
division,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  only  one  at  all 
ditlicult  to  manage  in  the  matter  of  proper  buds. 
I  give  below  a  fairly  comprehensive  list,  although 
soino  of  tho  sorts  are  not  now  esteemed  among 
the  best  for  show  blooms :  A.  H.  Wood,  C.  A. 
Owen,  Col.  T.  C.  Bourne,  David  Inglis,  Dorothy 
Howard,  General  Roberts,  John  Neville,  Jos. 
Brooks,  Julia  Searaimiuga,  Kliuma,  Lady  Law 
rence,  Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Shea,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson.  Mrs.  John  Shrimpton, 
Mrs.  John  Cooper,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mr.  A.  (!.  Huh- 
Imek,  Primrose  League,  Sunstone,  The  Queen, 
and  W.  Wright.  To  those  who  know  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  the  names  noted  suggest  English  origin. 
A  few  are  from  America,  and  most  are  probably 
rained  from  tholatterslrain.  Their  characteristic 
is  that  a  long  season  of  growing  is  required  before 
thoy  form  flower- buds  at  the  apex  of  tho  shoots. 
If,  therefore,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  tho 
natural  manner,  tho  first,  or  break-hud,  is  late ; 
consequently  the  crown-hud  is  late  too.  This 
group,  then,  may  Imvo  the  tips  of  tho  shoots 
pinched  out  during  April  to  make  tho  plants 
branch — if  required  for  exhibition  blooms,  three 
to  each.  But  the  hotter  plan  in  tho  caso  of  this 
typo  is  to  root  the  cuttings  Into  in  tho  season — 
March — and  grow  only  one  flower  on  a  plant,  for 
unless  they  he  exceedingly  well  cultivated  it  is 
rarely  ono  sees  throe  good  blooms  from  a  single 
specimen  in  a  pot.  II.  E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ON  WALLS. 
Many  otherwise  liaro  walls  might  ho  rendered 
beautiful  by  covering  them  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  which  would  flower  duriitg  the  months  of 
October  and  Novomlxir.  The  main  point  is  to 
grow  suitable  varieties.  Those  with  closely 
imbricated  florets  are  the  best,  as  the  water  docs 
not  lodge  among  them  so  much.  Small-flowered 
Japanese  kinds  Tike  Source  d'Or,  Pomixins  of  tho 
President  type,  and  single-IlowcreH  varieties 
like  Purity  and  Mary  Anderson  are  tho  best. 
No  varieties  are  hotter  for  this  method  of 
growth  than  Mrs.  Horril  and  Elsie.  Tho  former 
is  a  primrose  sport  from  George  Glonny,  having 
reflexed  florets,  which  is  peculiar,  seeing  that 
its  parent  is  a  typical  incurved  variety.  Elsie 
is  a  wonderfully  free-flowering  variety,  pale 
yellow  in  colour  and  of  the  reflexed  type  of 
Japanese.  All  have  stout  stems  and  produce 
numerous  spikelets  of  bloom,  which  wnen  cut 
with  18  inches  of  stem  are  extremely  useful  for 
vase  decoration.  It  is  surprising  how  long 
single-flowered  kinds  last  anil  how  bright  the 
colours  are. 

A  southern  aspect  is  the  best  position  for  the 
plants,  and  if  a  temporary  coping  9  inches  wide 
could  lie  fixed  when  the  blooms  are  developing 
much  good  would  bo  done,  as  this  in  a  great 
measure  would  prevent  the  flowers  becoming  so 
wet  as  lhey  otherwise  would  he  owing  to  the 
flMIffihowall  is  7  feet  high,  so  much  .the- 
ociteN  rlants  that  have  flowered  linMpetEl 
thc'“previous  season  are  better  than  young 


ones  grown  from  nuttings  of  tho  current  year, 
as  they  are  better  furnished  with  branches 
to  begin  with,  owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  shoots  that  spring  front  the  base  of  such 
stools.  Tho  middle  of  March  is  a  good  time 
to  put  out  such  plants.  If  tho  soil  is  fairly 
good  add  some  half-rotten  manure.  If  the 
soil  is,  however,  of  poor  quality  it  is  better 
to  remove  it  1  foot  deep  and  15  inohes  wide, 
thoroughly  breaking  up  tho  bottom  6  inches 
deeper.  A  fairly  rich  soil  is  advisable,  as 
the  more  vigorous  the  growth  tho  longer  the 
flower-spikes,  and  for  the  samo  reason  more 
side  growths,  and  consequently  more  blossoms 
altogether.  Remove  part  of  tho  old  soil  from 
the  roots  and  plant  them  close  to  the  wall  at  a 
distance  of  3  foot  apart.  Between  each  two 
large-llowereil  varieties  plant  one  Pompon  or 
single-flowered  variety.  Those  will  cover  the 
bottom  part  of  tho  wall,  the  aim  boing  to  have 
it  covered  thoroughly;  tread  tho  soil  firmly 
about  tho  plants,  and  when  they  are  growing 
freely  water  copiously.  1  f  tho  plants  were  of 
good  size  tho  first  year,  they  will  start  into 
growth  the  second  with  many  shoots.  Select 
six  of  the  strongest  on  each  plant  of  those  hut 
tho  Pompons  and  single-flowered  sorts,  which 
may  lmvo  eight  shoots  to  start  with.  When 
the  branches  are  long  enough  spread  them  out 
thinly  and  fasten  to  the  wall,  securing  them  as 
growth  proceeds.  Do  not  top  the  branches, - 
hut  allow  them  to  grow  away  uninterruptedly. 
When  tho  first  break  takes  place  select  two  of 
the  strongest  shoots  on  each  original  stem,  or 
more  if  space  will  allow.  Tho  habit  of  growth 
of  each  varioty  will  guide  this,  as  some  sorts 
have  longer  lcaf-Htnlks  than  others.  It  is  not 
wise  to  crowd  the  Rlioots  or  they  will  grow 
weakly,  and  that  means  poor  blossoms.  From 
this  timo  onward  all  shoots  that  form  from  the 
next  natural  break  must  bo  allowed  to  remain, 
securing  them  to  the  wall  ns  they  progress. 
The  foliage  thon  grows  regularly  ami  presents  a 
neat  appearance. 

As  growth  proceeds  vigorously,  there  may  not 
lie  space  to  fasten  all  the  shoots  to  the  wall. 
Those  on  the  front  should  ho  loosely  secured 
with  raffia.  Copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  he  an  lulvautago  when  growth  is 
being  freely  made  and  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry.  Upon  no  consideration  should  the  plants 
want  for  moisture ;  if  so,  mildew  will  quickly 
infest  the  underneath  side  of  the  leaves  and  do 
incalculable  damage,  not  only  to  the  growth, 
but  also  tho  appearance  of  the  plants.  After 
a  hot  day  t  horoughly  syringe  the  plants.  This 
greatly  assists  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy.  E. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums  —  Mons.  B.  Cal- 
vat’s  novelties.— I  havo  just  purchased  tho 
whole  of  Calvat’s  ’99  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  cuttings  are  rooted,  but  very  little. 
Do  any  of  them  require  special  treatment  as  to 
time  of  pinching,  etc.  ?  If  so.  will  you  kindly 
mention  what  varieties  and  the  date  it  would 
befqdyja^bl^  them  ? — South-east  Kent. 

LitlIci8  known 
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regarding  their  peculiarities  in  this  country. 
However,  we  think  we  can  help  you  in  the 
matter  of  stopping  and  timing.  From  observa¬ 
tions  extending  over  many  seasons,  we  have 
found  M.  Calvat’s  varieties  very  similar  in 
many  respects,  especially  so  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  period  of  dowering.  As  a  rule, 
most  of  his  sorts  are  earlier  generally  than  those 
introduced  by  other  raisers.  If  your  plants 
make  sufficient  progress,  and  are  nicely  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  date  we  are  about  to  name,  you 
should  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  ultimate  results.  We  recommend  you  to 
take  the  point  out  of  each  plant  during  the 
second  week  of  April,  keeping  them  rather  dry 
at  the  time,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  nsw  lateral  shoots  should  make  their 
appearanco.  Grow  these  on  steadily,  retaining 
second  crown-buds  in  each  case.  Although  we 
recommend  second  “  crown  ”-bud  selection,  it 
will  bo  noooseary  to  take  out  the  point 
of  each  shoot  in  the  case  of  all  plants  which 
have  not  developed  their  first  “  crown 
buds  by  the  second  week  in  July. 

This  will  have  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  lateral  shoots,  the 
strongest  individual  one  in  each 
case  being  grown  on.  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  plan  the  second  “  crown 
buds  should  be  developed  in  excel¬ 
lent  time.  You  have  underlined 
the  words  that  the  “  cuttings  arc 
rooted  but  very  little,’’  and 
because  of  this  we  think  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  will  not  be 
sufficiently  established  by  the 
second  week  in  April  to  treat  as 
already  laid  down.  If  such  is  the 
case  you  had  better  grow  on  the 
plants  freely  until  the  last  week  in 
May,  and  any  which  have  not  made 
a  natural  “break”  by  that  time 
should  have  the  point  of  the  shoot 
taken  out,  growing  on  the  three 
strongest  succeeding  shoots  and 
retaining  first  “  crown"-buds.  By 
following  either  of  the  foregoing 

i  idea  you  certainly  are  more  likely 

to  produce  good  results  than  if  the 
plants  are  left  to  their  natural  in¬ 
clinations. — E.  G. 

Chrysanthemums  for 
succession. — Would  you  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  twelve  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  that  would  flower  in 
succession  for  two  or  three  months? 

I  have  no  glass,  but  should  like  to 

Kow  a  few  in  pots  so  that  I  could 
t  when  the  cold  nights  came  on. 

I  do  not  want  the  large  “  exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  kinds,  but  the  pretty,  grace¬ 
ful  ones,  and  not  too  tall  ;  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  few  good  Pompons,  as  1  like 
their  appearance,  and  they  look  so 
well  when  cut.  Is  there  a  good 
scarlet  amongst  them,  something 
of  the  colour  of  Julie  Lagravere 
amongst  the  reflexed  ?  —  W 
Painter. 

The  varieties  mentioned  below 
should  give  you  blossoms  of  the 
kind  asked  for.  As  you  have  no 
glass  structure,  it  is  important  that 

both  early  and  scmi-oarly  kinds  should  Vie  grown, 

as  these  will  flower  Itefore  the  inclement 
weather  sets  in.  The  best  kinds  are — Japanese 
in  their  order  of  flowering  :  Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
lilac-mauve,  very  free  and  branching  ;  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  chestnut-crimson,  sport  from  last- 
named  ;  Harvest  Home,  bright  crimson  and 
gold  ;  Ivy  Stark,  bright  orange-yellow,  sturdy 
grower ;  Francois  Vuillermet,  lilac-rose,  dwarf 
and  branching ;  Market  White,  pure  white, 
dwarf ;  Notaire  Groz,  delicate  lilac-mauve, 
bushy,  and  the  tallest  of  the  selection,  height 
about  4h  feet ;  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Cariel,  bright  orange,  dwarf,  branching  and 
sturdy ;  and  Roi  aes  Pr&oces,  rich  bright 
crimson.  The  nine  Japanese  sorts  just  described 
should  commence  to  flower  early  in  September, 
and  all  being  well,  the  display  should  continue 
till  the  end  of  October,  and  even  then  a  few 
sorts  could  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  afterwards  stood  in  a  window  in  a  warm 
aspect.  The  three  Pompons  likelyAo  suit  your 
purpose  are  :  Aline.  Butcher,  red,  .‘fliadedrc.-'i 
very  handsome,  iiv  IQ&offiSfrom-  n\id-?lAptc.  i 


onwards  ;  Mrs.  Cullingford,  blush-white,  flower¬ 
ing  same  time  as  that  last  mentioned ;  and  Crim¬ 
son  Precocite,  as  its  name  implies,  a  valuable 
crimson-coloured  flower.  This  last  possesses  a 
most  robust  constitution,  is  free-flowering,  and 
is  seen  at  its  best  towards  the  latter  part  of 
October. — E.  G. 

Early  and  late  Chrysanthemums 

(Constant  fltad-r). — You  will  find  Lady  fjelborne, 
a  white  Japanese  ;  Mine.  Desgrange,  white  ; 
G.  Wermig,  yellow  —  the  latter  two  being 
reflexed  Japanese — and  L’Africaire,  Japanese, 
crimson  and  gold,  suitable  early-flowering  varie¬ 
ties.  Princess Teck,  blush-white;  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  yellow,  both  incurved ;  Meg  Merrilies, 
Japanese,  white ;  and  W.  G.  Drover,  white 
striped  purplish-lilac,  large,  are  capital  late- 
flowering  varieties. 

A  MONSTROUS  LILIUM  AURATUM. 
Monstroi'S  forms  of  the  Golden-rave  1  Lily  of 
Japan  (Lilium  auratum)  are  now  well  known. 


I.ilium  auratum.  From  a  pho'ograph  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Mercer 
Fans town  Loire,  Weymouth. 


In  the 
grown  by 


ono  figured  in  the  illustration,  and 
Mr.  R.  Wright,  Beltield  House, 
Weymouth,  the  stem,  as  will  be  seen,  is  several 
inches  broad  and  flattened  as  if  what  should  be 
several  stems  were  soldered  together,  the  upper 

Sortion  lieing  closely  packed  with  flowers.  The 
ower  spike  was  8  feet  high,  and  contained 
fifty-six  blooms. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

Cyclamen  growing  very  often  ends  in  failure. 
One  can  go  into  man}-  private  gardens  and  never 
see  this  lovely  winter-flowering  plant  in  good 
condition.  It  is  during  the  winter  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  plant  that  I  know,  its  season  of  flower¬ 
ing  extending  from  the  beginning  of  November 
until  the  end  of  March,  some  plants  remaining 
in  bloom  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  The 
flowers  are  also  valuable  for  cutting. 

Time  of  sowing. — Some  growers  recommend 
wing  in  October  and  November,  but  I  prefer 
ig  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  beginnings 
st.  When  sowing  use  wety<)^iji0ft^uis , 


and  fill  up  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leal- 
mould,  and  sand,  then  press  the  seeds  gently 
into  the  soil,  not  too  thickly,  and  slightly  cover 
them.  Moisten  the  soil  thoroughly  and  keep 
uniformly  moist  until  the  seeds  germinate.  The 
seedlings  will  begin  to  appear  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  Some  advise  putting  them  into  a  stovo 
temperature  to  start,  but  a  cold-frame  with  a 
northern  aspect  suits  them  admirably  at  that 
time  of  year.  Cover  the  pans  with  sheets  of 
glass  and  shade  heavily.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  begin  to  appear  remove  the  shade,  and 
a  few  days  the  sheets  of  glass.  When 
the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  heated  pit,  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs. ,  keeping 
air  on  night  and  day.  Set  the  pans  on  a  bed  of 
coal-ashes,  keep  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  green-fly,  as  Cyclamens  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  pest.  In  October  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  other  pans,  giving  them  more 
room,  using  a  compost  similar  to  that  previously 
advised,  and  adding  a  little  charcoal.  Remove 
them  inside  to  their  winter  quarters  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  from  50  degs. 
to  55  degs.,  moistening  thoroughly.  When  this 
has  been  done  very  little  water  need  be  applied 
during  winter,  but  they  must  be  examined 
every  day  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  dry. 
In  February  the  temperature  may  be  55  degs. 
to  60  degs. ,  or  a  few  degrees  more.  They  should 
then  be  potted,  the  best  plants  into  3-inch  pots, 
and  the  smaller  ones  into  2-inch.  Use  a  nice 
compost  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould 
one  part,  and  one  part  powdered  dried  cow- 
manure,  charcoal,  and  coarse  sand,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  wood-ashes.  When  potting,  be 
sure  and  have  the  soil  of  the  same  temperature 
as  that  in  which  they  have  been  growing,  so  as 
not  to  cause  any  check.  Do  not  pot  too  firmly, 
and  keep  the  corms  well  to  the  surface.  Put 
back  to  the  same  place  in  which  they  have  been 
wintered,  and  keep  in  a  brisk  heat,  a  tempera 
ture  of  from  55  degs.  to  65  degs. ,  looking  well 
after  them  as  regains  water,  and  never  allowing 
them  to  approach  dryness.  Fumigate  every 

three  or  four  weeks,  Shade  during  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  but  expose  them  to  all  the  light  possible. 
They  should  be  grown  on  in  that  way  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  will  require  shift¬ 
ing  into  their 

Flowering  pots.  Plants  previously  in 
3-inch  pots  should  be  put  into  6-inch,  and  those 
in  2-inch  into  5-inch  pots.  Use  the  same 
material  as  before,  potting  moderately  firm, 
and  having  the  crown  about  £  inch  above  the 
surface,  because  when  potted  level  with  the 
soil,  or  at  all  buried,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
cause  damping  during  the  winter  months. 
The  plants  should  then  be  put  back  into  the 
same  temperature,  and  allowed  to  stay  there 
until  they  show  signs  of  taking  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil,  and  then,  if  we  appear  to  have  got 
rid  of  cold  nights,  they  may  De  removed  to  a 
cold-frame  with  a  northern  aspect,  on  a  bed  of 
coal-ashes,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
They  should  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  then 
gradually  given  air.  During  this  time  the 
syringe  must  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Sever  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  them  ;  a  roll  of 
tiffany  is  a  good  thing  for  shading.  On  a  hot 
day.  when  the  sun  is  leaving  the  frame,  give  the 
plants  a  good  syringing,  and  shut  up.  This  will 
cause  the  foliage  to  become  quite  stiff  and  fresh- 
When  there  is  a  warm,  quiet  night,  the  lights,  if 
one  were  certain  of  the  weather,  would  be  better 
off  all  night.  In  July  begin  to  feed  them  with 
a  little  artificial  manure.  Pinch  out  all  blooms 
showing  before  the  middle  of  September,  and 
stop  pinchingthen  those  you  wish  to  flowerat  the 
beginning  of  November.  For  those  to  come  on 
in  succession,  stop  pinching  at  fortnightly  inter¬ 
vals  after  the  time  stated.  In  October  all 
shading  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
plants  may  he  removed  to  a  low,  light  span- 
roofed  house,  where  they  should  flower.  Give 
an  abundance  of  air  both  night  and  day.  At 
night  the  plants  will  greatly  oenefit  by  a  little 
heat  being  turned  on,  and  also  during  cold, 
damp,  foggy  days. 

While  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  should  w? 
gone  over,  and  those  selected  which  you  wish  to 
keep.  It  is  wise  to  save  a  few  old  plants,  but 
these  should  never  be  grown  more  than  two 
.«eavsfrrArfresh  batch  of  seedlings  ought  to  be 
j  brought' on  every  year,  as  young  plants  produce 
fn@<jh  [fii|etf\HMgsAhan  old  ones.  When  the 
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plants  have  done  flowering,  remove  to  an  old 
frame,  and  keep  in  a  semi-dormant  condition 
when  resting,  not  baking  them  in  the  sun,  as 
some  growers  advise.  About  the  end  of  May 
shake  off  what  old  soil  you  can,  repot,  and  treat 
as  recommended  above.  A.  W.  Nk  iioi.i.s. 

Norton  Priory  Garden*,  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 


gravel-walk.  This  should  lie  done  from  t‘iu 
bottom  upwards,  making  the  whole  body  oi  I 
uniformly  firm  throughout  anil  leaving  ncaih  an 
inch  for  water  space  at  the  top  of  any  po'l  of 
(i  inches  diameter  and  upwards.  Then,  coming 
to  the  watering,  the  space  should  be  filled  ipiite 
full,  which  for  newly  potted  plants  would 
suffice  for  a  week  at  all  timos,  save  summer. 
Then,  before  mote  water  is  given,  the  mob  lure 
should  have  been  well  taken  up  by  tin-  plant, 
but  never  to  an  extent  that  is  parching  diy, 
because  when  this  happens  the  soil  con  trie  t-i 
from  the  pot,  ami  the  water  in  any  fiirute 
ordinary  applications  passes  I  sit  ween  the  (all 
of  earth  and  the  pot  and  is  lost.  Any  plant  in 
this  state  can  only  be  recovered  by  complete 
immersion  lor  fully  ton  minutes.  A  very  useful 
test  to  dryness  is  the  pot  itself ;  t  his  in 
extreme  cases  putting  on  an  ash-grey  tone  with 
the  dryness.  At  all  times  when  water  is  applied 
the  water  space  must  lie  filled,  as  only  in  this 
way  can  the  water  reach  the  bottom  roots  where 
they  are  usually  massed.  For  instance,  a  large 
0-inch  pot  with  Cineraria  should  have  a  full  pint 
of  water  weekly  when  in  full  growth,  and  more 
as  the  flowering  stage  is  readied.  These  things 
cannot  endure  anything  approaching  dryness, 
and,  of  course,  much  ditlercnco  exists,  not 
merely  between  different  groups  of  plants,  but 
between  different  examples  of  the  same  plant, 
all  being  not  aliko  well  rooted  and  vigorous. 
It  is  hero  that  any  hard  and  fixed  rule  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  where  discretion,  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  circumstances  affords,  should  hold 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Leaves  of  Aspidistra  splitting  down  the 
middle.  ■ . - • — 


My  Aspidistra  leaves  are  splitting  down  the 
middle.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this  ?— It.  O. 

There  is  no  doubt  you  have  potted  the  Aspidistra 
too  deep  ill  the  soil,  as  the  roots  require  to  lie  on  a  level 
with  the  surface.  I  f  ,\  oil  have  jHitted  it  deep,  it  causes 
tile  leaves  to  yet  deformed,  and  when  thoy  expand 
they  split  and  are  disfigured.  Aspidistras  do  not  require 
to  lie  (Kitted  so  frequently.  They  may  remain  in  the  uma 
pots  for  a  number  of  years  if  the  drainage  is  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  advise  you  to  give  your  plant  a  change  for  a 
time  by  placing  it  m  a  warm  greenhouse  to  encourage  new 
growth  and  to  enable  it  to  develop 

Watering  pot  plants.  I  shall  be  obliged 
for  any  explanation  you  can  give  on  following  : 
In  directions  given  for  watering  plants  in  pots 
I  have  always  seen  in  your  paper  and  elsewhere 
that  knocking  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  is  an 
infallible  test— a  hollow  ringing  sound  calls  for 
water  now,  n  dead  sound  presently.  Relying  on 
this  test  I  have  not  given  my  Cinerarias  and 
other  plants  so  much  water  as  I  otherwise 
would,  and  suffered  accordingly,  my  plants  not 
flowering  very  well.  This  morning  every  single 
pit.  almost  gave  out  a  dead  sound,  vet  oil 


GROWING  LACHENALIAS. 

Worf.D  you  kindly  tell  mo  proper  treatment 
of  Lachenalia  bulbs  1  I  gave  them  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  other  Dutch  bulbs,  but  after  start¬ 
ing  they  seemed  to  decay,  owing  to  a  kind  of 
mould  round  the  outside  of  the  bulb. — J. 
Thomas. 

For  the  successful  cultivation  of  Laclienalias, 
a  point  that  perhaps  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  is  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
foliage  after  flowering  is  over.  Now  is  the  time 
to  look  well  after  the  plants  if  extra  fine  spikes 
of  bloom  are  desired  next  season.  If  growing 
now  in  a  pit  near  the  glas*.  a  little  shade  on 
vorv  bright  days,  with  ocean  mil  minglng 


Laelia  purpurata  in  cool-house.— 

Will  you  toll  me  if  it  is  possible  to  flower  laelia 
purpurata  in  a  cool-houso  mostly  filled  with 
Ferns  and  Odontoglossums  of  several  species ? 
The  minimum  on  coldest  winter  nights  is 
40  dogs.,  but  mostly  not  lower  than  43  dogs., 
ranging  up  to  50  degs.  Although  a  shady 
house,  a  sunny  corner  can  bo  found  for  the 
La-lias.  The  Odontoglossums  flourish,  and  so 
docs  Dendrobium  Jamosianum,  but  1).  Mobile 
(loos  not  do  at  all  well,  although  making  good 
growths.  Is  a  faseiated  bloom  of  Odontogloasum 
crispum  of  frequent  occurrence?  I  have  an 
oxamplo  now  in  flower,  and  it  looks  very  licau- 
tiful.  The  rest  of  the  blossoms  on  the  spike 
are  of  the  usual  typo,  and  the  plant  has  never 
before  given  a  faseiated  double  bloom,  although 
flowering  every  year.  I  may  add  for  tho  encour¬ 
agement  of  your  roadors  that  I  first  tried  to 
grow  cool  Orchids  because  the  house  was  too 
dark  and  damp  for  anything  else  to  bloom.  I 
could  only  grow  Ferns  in  it  decently.  1  havu 
found  them  just  tho  thing,  and  not  too  dear. 
W.  W.  S. 

Wo  do  not  think  it  possible  for  you  to  grow 
Liclia  purpurata  successfully  under  tho  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  your  letter.  It  should  not 
be  grown  in  a  less  temperature  than  55  degs.  at 
any  season  of  tho  year  ;  even  with  that,  for  any 
length  of  time,  ary  conditions  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere  would  lie  necessary. 
We  should  prefer  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  60  dogs,  for  therosting  season,  and  5  degs. 
to  10  degs.  higher  for  the  growing  season.  Wo 
are  glad  to  hear  yon  are  so  successful  with 
Odontoglossums.  There  are  numerous  specif s 
in  addition  to  these,  such  as  Miltonian,  Mnsde- 
vallias,  Lyeastes,  Cymbidiums,  Muxillmias, 
Oncidiums,  etc  ,  that  would  do  satisfactorily 
under  the  same  conditions  as  aro  mentioned 
in  your  lottor.  It  is  not  usual  to  meet  with  a 
faseiated  bloom  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  It 
will  probably  not  occur  again. 

Tydseas  (Ilea). — Tyda-as  are  an  extremely 
beautiful  class  of  gesneroceous  plants,  whose 
tubular-shaped  blossoms  aro  borne  in  great 
profusion  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
according  to  tho  treatment  given.  The  colours 
principally  represented  in  the  flowers  aro  red, 
purplish- red,  yellow,  and  chocolate,  some  of 
the  varieties  being  netted  and  marked  with 
different  shades  in  a  curious  yet  pleasing 
manner.  They  may  bo  easily  grown  in  a  warm 
gt*(‘Wilh'blfsbI-lthft't lis  to  say,  a  winter  tetnpcia- 
jtmteiof/SfftlegSw  to 55  degg; ,  W*fh  a  corresponding 


Tin-  Lachenalia  as  a  liaikot  plant 


overhead,  is  beneficial  and  necessary.  Liquid-  turning  out  two  I  found  both  dust  dry.  I  am, 
manure  water  may  be  supplied  two  or  three  therefore,  completely  puzzled  lion  to  proceed  in 
times  a  week,  oh  long  as  tho  loaves  can  lie  kept  the  future,  being  very  much  an — Amatki’H. 
gToen.  Somewhat  in  tho  way  of  the  wild  Hyn-  There  is  no  single  item  in  connection  with 
i-inth,  Lochenalias  love  to  lie  cool,  partially  gardening  as  a  whole  more  generally  perplox- 
shaded,  and  moist.  ing  and  more  difficult  accurately  to  determine 

When  the  leaven  turn  yellow  and  die  off,  a  verlmlly  than  this.  Very  largely  indeed  the 
good  position  for  the  plants  is  a  cold-frame  olose  subject  is  dependent  upon  circumstances,  and, 
to  tho  glass,  with  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  to  our  thinking,  even  more  than  usunl  in  the 
and  kept  perfectly  dry  till  tho  end  of  July,  present  instance.  The  knooking  with  the 
when  they  may  lie  turned  out,  the  bulbs  sorted  knuckles  and  the  response  thereto  are  certainly 
into  size9,  and  repotted  or  baskoted.  Ton  good  ail  infallible  test,  but  to  good  potting  only,  and 
bulbs  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  6-inch  pot.  unless  this  much  is  insured  tho  test  is  valueless. 
Use  for  potting  a  good  fibrous  loam,  plenty  Again,  a  pot  that  is  cracked,  however  slightly, 
of  Bharp  sand,  and  some  leaf-mould,  then  plunge  will  not  respond  in  the  way  a  perfectly  sound 
in  ashes  in  a  cold-framo,  leaving  off  tho  lights  ono  would  :  hence  another  loophole  for  errors, 
both  night  and  day  when  tho  weather  is  fine.  Most  deceptive  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  loosely- 
If  kept  through  October  in  tho  cold-frames — the  potted  plant,  which  invariably  gives  only  tne 
best  place  for  them— a  mat  at  night  will  bo  neces-  “  dead  ’’  sound  when  tho  pot  is  struck  with  the 
sary  to  protect  from  frost.  In  November  they  knuckles.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  in 
will  be  safer  if  moved  into  a  pit  where  a  mini-  this  very  puzzling  matter  which  wo  will  now 
mum  temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  can  be  try  to  mako  clear.  If  {Kitting  soil  is  moderately 
ensured.  This  treatment  will  bring  the  plants  dry,  so  dry,  in  fact,  that  if  clenched  in  the 
into  flower  towards  the  end  of  Januarv^when  hand  quite  tightly  and  immediately  released  it 
a  good  display  of  bloom  for  six  week/niayAie  mrces  again,  such  soil  is  capable  of 

had.  Digitized  by  v  )  tbclnx  kfejc  in  the  pots  almost  as  hajrdi  os' m 
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rise  as  the  season  advances.  During  the 
summer  no  artificial  heat  is  needed.  A  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  or 
equal  proportions  of  each  according  to  the 
consistency  of  the  loam,  with  a  good  dash  of 
silver-sand,  will  suit  the  Tydreas  well.  They  j 
pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  during 
which  time  the  soil  must  be  kept  moderately  | 
dry ;  then,  in  early  spring,  the  curious  eater- 1 
pillar-like  rhizomes  should  be  shaken  quite  clear  j 
of  the  old  soil  and  repotted.  Four  rhizomes  in 
a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter  will  form  an 
effective  specimen,  or  they  may  be  potted 
singly  into  2A-inch  pots,  and  shifted  into  5-inch 
ones  as  they  require  it.  In  potting,  the  rhizomes 
should  lie  covered  with  about  lialf-an-inch  of 
soil.  The  pots  being  stood  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  should  only  be  kept  slightly 
moist  till  the  young  shoots  appear  above  ground, 
when  they  will  need  moro  water,  but  an  excess 
must  be  guarded  against.  If  potted  about  the 
end  of  February  and  treated  in  this  way,  they 
will  commence  flowering  in 
J  line  and  continue  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  In  ob¬ 
taining  Tyda-as  from  a 
dealer,  the  early  part  of 
the  year  is  a  good  time,  as 
the  dormant  rhizomes  can 
lie  sent  cheaply  by  post. 

Treatment  of  plants 
after  flowering. — 

What  treatment  is  proper 
for  Camellias,  Azalea  in- 
dica,  Azaleamollis,  Spirals 
(various),  Deutzia  gracilis 
after  flowering,  suitable 
compost  for  same,  and 
mode  of  pruning  ?  —  Ig¬ 
norant. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cam¬ 
ellias  and  Azalea  indica 
the  first  consideration  is 
whether  they  need  repot¬ 
ting.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  both  will 
keep  in  health  for  years 
and  flower  in  a  satisfactory 
iiianiier  without  being  re¬ 
potted.  If  potting  is  needed 
the  soil  for  the  Azaleas 
should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand  ;  and 
for  the  Camellias,  loam, 
peat,  and  sand.  In  both 
eases  press  down  firmly. 

Whether  potted  or  not,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  ana  en¬ 
couraged  by  frequent 
syringing  to  make  good, 
vigorous  growth.  As  this 
matures — that  is,  by  mid¬ 
summer  —  the  plants  may 
be  stood  out-of-doors  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of 
flower-buds.  With  regard 
to  Azalea  mollis,  if  the 
plants  are  needed  to  flower 
under  glass  again  next  year 
they  should  have  much  the 
same  treatment,  except 
that  they  may  be  turned  out-of-doors  a  month 
earlier.  By  many  growers  they  are  forced 
only  in  alternate  years ;  thus  the  plants  that 
have  flowered  now  are  protected  till  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over,  when  they  are  planted  out 
and  allowed  to  remain  till  next  autumn  twelve- 
months,  another  batch  of  plants  doing  duty 
next  spring.  The  pruning  of  all  the  above  is 
best  limited  to  the  shortening  back  of  any 
straggling  shoots.  Deutzias  may  after  flower¬ 
ing  be  pruned  sufficiently  to  form  a  symme¬ 
trical  specimen,  and  repotted  if  required.  A 
mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  of  leaf- 
mould  or  well-decayed  manuro  with  a  little 
sand  will  suit  them  well.  After  potting  they 
must  be  kept  under  glass,  as  the  young  leaves 
which  are  produced  in  the  greenhouse  are  too 
tender  to  withstand  frosts  and  cold  winds ; 
hence  they  must  be  protected  till  more  genial 
weather  arrives.  Deutzias,  however,  may  be 
kept  in  health  for  years  without  repotting,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  during  the  growing  season 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid-maifnro.  iVbon 
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frosts  are  over  they  should  be  stood  in  a  sunny 
spot  out-of-doors.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut-refuse  or  ashes  they  will  not  need 
nearly  so  much  water.  Spine  as  are  better 
planted  out  and  allowed  a  season  to  recoup 
themselves,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  flower  them 
next  year  they  must  be  shifted  into  pots  a 
size  larger.  Two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  well 
decayed  manure  will  suit  them  well.  Keep 
under  glass  till  frosts  are  over,  then  plunge 
out-of-door.3.  Spineas  need  copious  supplies  of 
water  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots. 

Heliotrope  in  greenhouse. -I  have  a 
Heliotrope  trained  on  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse. 
It  is  very  old  and  grows  about  2  feet  oyer  my 
narrow  stage,  which  is  most  inconvenient.  I 
think  it  is  too  old  to  cut  back  to  start  afresh.  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  plant  another.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  kind  that  would  grow  very 
close  to  the  wall,  or  not  to  be  more  than  6  inches 
from  the  wall  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  get  a  stan¬ 
dard  Heliotrope,  as  it  would  then  he  above  the 


Fruit-tree  arches. 


stage  and  start  at  once  to  cover  the  wall,  as  the  cluster  Roses 
bed  for  same  is  under  the  stage,  or  should  I  nothing  more 
get  a  plant,  put  it  into  a  large  pot,  and  stand  it  I  cluster  Rose, 
on  the  stage  to  cover  wall? — Ignorant. 

You  might  possibly  obtain  a  standard 
Heliotrope,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  for 
though  occasionally  met  with  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  the  various  dealers  in  plants  do  not 
keep  such  things  in  stock.  Your  better  way 
would  be  to  obtain  as  large  and  vigorous  a  plant 
as  possible,  and  grow  it  on  in  a  large  pot,  keep¬ 
ing  it  to  a  single  stem  by  the  removal  of  the  side 
shoots  till  the  required  height  is  attained,  when 
it  may  be  planted  out  in  the  border  referred  to. 

No  particular  variety  can  be  recommended 
for  growing  close  to  the  wall,  as  all  have  a 

tendency  to  draw  to  the  light,  and  consequently  .  6 - -  - - - -  — 

the  shoots  grow  away  from  the  wall.  A  good  |  place  it  is  facing  south.  If  a  walk  is  made  round 


V  CLIMBERS  ON  ARCHES. 

I  do  not  think  most  people  realise  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  we  have  in  the  climbing  Rose.  If 
you  ask  people  why  climbing  Roses  are  not 
more  grown,  they  reply  that  they  have  no  space ; 
but  there  are  so  many  places  in  a  garden  where 
arches  can  be  introduced  with  effect,  such  a? 
where  the  paths  meet  in  a  kitchen  garden  or 
over  walks.  The  prettiest  are  made  by  crossing 
two  arches,  each  upright  being  made  of  double 
iron  bars,  joined  by  narrow  pieces  of  iron.  This 
arch,  of  course,  would  be  suitable  for  a  place 
where  four  paths  met.  I  have  a  very  pretty 
arch  thickly  covered  with  Clematis  montana  ; 
but  with  this  climber  you  must  be  careful  to  cut 
out  the  old  wood,  which  does  not  flower,  as  it 
becomes  so  heavy.  I  found  this  so  to  my  cost 
this  winter,  when  snow  collected  on  the  top  and 
broke  the  whole  thing  down.  Clematis  montana 
must  always  be  pruned  immediately  after  flower¬ 
ing  ;  if  done  nt  other  times  of  the  year  it.  will 
not  bloom  next  spring.  A 
very  pretty  arrangement 
for  the  centre  of  a  Rose 
garden  is  the  following :  I 
have  four  beds  arranged 
in  a  circle,  divided  by  four 
narrow  walks,  with  a  square 
of  Grass  or  gravel  in  the 
centre  lb  feet  by  12  feet. 
Over  each  Grass  walk  I 
have  an  arch  covered  with 
Roses  and  Clematis.  Then 
from  the  corners  of  the 
space,  in  which  are  placed 
seata,  I  have  a  large 
crossed  arch  (as  already 
described).  Up  each  span 
I  have  planted  free-growing 
cluster  Roses,  which  flower 
at  the  same  time,  two 
Crimson  Rambler,  one 
Aglaia,  and  a  Flora.  The 
two  last  were  recommended 
by  you  to  go  with  the 
Ramblers.  To  distribute 
the  weight  I  have  put 
wire  netting  across  the 
top  and  sides  so  that  the 
Roses  can  be  tied  out  anil 
the  old  wood  more  easily 
removed.  Very  soon  these 
strong-crowing  Roses  form 
a  complete  summer-house. 
A  few  light  mauve  or  white 
Clematises,  such  as  Mrs. 
Bateman,  lanuginosa,  Ladv 
Caroline  Neville,  etc.,  look 
well  grown  with  them.  It 
is  advisable  with  such 
free  -  growing  Roses  as 
those  mentioned  to  twist 
them  in  and  out  as  much 
as  possible,  as  at  each  bend 
thej-  will  throw  out  a  spray 
of  flowers.  The  smaller 
arches  are  covered  with 
later  Roses,  such  as  Bardou 
Job,  Reine  Olga  de  Wur- 
temburg,  Climbing  Captain 
Christy,  Lamarque,  Bou¬ 
quet  d’Or,  Ophirie,  and 
Chromatella  to  follow  the 
in  the  centre.  There  is 
beautiful  than  a  flowering 
.  and  many  landlords  could 
add  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  their 
villages  at  a  small  expense  by  putting  up  wire 
arches  over  the  cottage  gates  and  presenting  the 
occupiers  with  a  few  strong  climbers,  such  as 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  The  Garlands, 
Dundee  Rambler,  etc.,  and  by  a  little  whole¬ 
some  competition  might  transform  some  of  our 
plainest  village  streets  into  perfect  bowers.  Ol 
course,  many  of  our  climbing  Roses  are  too 
delicate  to  go  on  arches,  ana,  again,  there  is 
the  difficulty  of  space.  In  many  gardens  there 
are  to  be  found  sunk  fences,  dividing  the  paik 
and  garden,  and  built  up  with  a  wall.  This  is 
generally  quite  neglected,  but  what  a  valuable 


deal  may  be  done  to  obviate  this  by  strict 
attention  to  close  training  when  young,  and  by 
cutting  back  in  the  spring.  A  space  of  only 
6  inches  from  the  wall  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
[l-Iteing  of  the  Heliotrope. 


this,  with  a  low  railing  put  to  prevent  the  cattle 
damaging  the  trees,  many  Roses  will  flourish 
here.  LTdeal,  La  France,  Adam,  Grace  Bar¬ 
ling,  and  many  others  will  supply  continuous 
Orij^<W®taf|fOfTpioking,  besides  the  walk  being  a 
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;rcat  addition  to  tho  beauties  of  the  garden,  ones,  and  these  if  left  in  the  ground  are  but  a 
,'hmbing  Niphetos  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  j  mere  shadow  of  their  former  selves  when  the 


Roses,  hut  it  prefers  a  high  wall.  I  find  the 
Crimson  Rambler  does  best  planted  in  a  north 
border,  with  not  very  rich  soil,  as,  being  such  a 
free  grower,  it  is  apt  in  good  soil  to  go  to 
wood  instead  of  flower.  Also  it  does  not  do 
well  against  a  wall,  or,  rather,  1  should  say,  a 
south  wall.  Being  a  hardy  Rose  it  does  not 
like  to  be  pampered. 

(Mrs.)  E.  B.  Pai.mes. 

Knhnrn  ILtll,  York. 


ANEMONE  FULOENS. 

Tins  plant  well  repays  tho  little  attention 
u  requires.  I  started  about  ten  years  ago 
with  a  threepenny  packet  of  seed  of  A.  fulgens 
ithe  Scarlet  Windflower).  Sown  in  April,  the 
icedlings  were  planted  out  singly  in  due  course, 
and  grew  well,  blooming  at  two  years  old,  and 
each  year  since  seeming  to  improve.  I  have 
also  some  plants  from  mixed  single  bulbs  which 
(lower  well,  but  all  are  not  good  in  colour, 
though  there  are  a  good  white  one,  a  beautiful 
mauve,  and  some  white  with 
red  blotches  amongst  them. 

They  are  planted  in  three  _ 

different  positions.  That  in 
which  1  have  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  and  where  they  do  the 
lest,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  is  on  a  very  dry  spot 
underneath  a  small  standard 
IW-tree,  in  a  garden  where 
the  gravel  often  reaches  to 
within  18  inches  of  the  top. 

In  this  corner  it  is  rather 
deeper.  Very  little  else  will 
do  there,  but  the  Anemones 
«em  to  thrive  well.  They 
receive,  on  the  first  sign  of  any 
leaves  appearing  above  tho  soil 
(usually  about  September),  a 
good  dressing  from  a  spent 
hot  bed,  which  they  soon  push 
through,  ami  usually  before 
Christmas  1  am  able  to  gather 
a  few  blooms,  cut  before  they 
are  quite  open, as  when  brought 
indoors  they  soon  unfold  their 
petals  in  | he  warmth  of  a 
room.  Wet  and  foggy  weather 
affects  these  early  flowers  more 
than  frost,  as  the  petals  often 
n>l  away  ;  hut  after  a  spell  of 
frost,  unless  it  lie  very  severe, 
they  do  not  seem  much  the 
worse.  The  plants  are  usually 
well  covered  with  blooms  until 
(he  middle  of  May.  The 
(loners,  l>orne  on  stout  stems 
of  often  a  foot  long,  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  lasting  bet¬ 
ter  if  this  is  done  before  they 
ire  auite  open.  As  soon  as 
the  flowering  season  is  over 
they  die  down.  The  seed  may 
I*  easily  saved,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe  may  be  sown,  mixed 
with  sand,  as  it  is  very  light 
and  fluffy.  In  places  where 
the  majority  of  other  plants  do 
well  with  me  the  Anemones 
do  not  thrive,  anil  in  one  damper  spot  tho 
slugs  are  exceedingly  troublesome,  as  they 
•ire  very  fond  of  both  leaves  and  flowers.  In 
planting  the  roots,  the  earlier  in  the  season  it 
■  an  In-  done  the  better.  I  find  tho  beginning  of 
U  toher  a  good  time.  They  look  best  planted 
in  clumps  of  about  six  or  eight  roots.  The 
Anemone,  liecause  of  its  beauty,  hardiness,  and 
the  little  attention  it  requires,  should  be  much 
more  largely  grown  than  it  is  E.  M.  K. 

Shmr  Farm,  Melkaham,  Will*. 

Why  t  his  fails  so  often  in  average  gardens 
is -imply  t  he  result  of  indifferent  culture— a  sort 
f  let  alone  system  that  only  brings  failure  with  it 
it  every  turn.  In  tho  early  border  wo  have  no 
plant,  hardy  or  otherwise,  that  can  vie  with 
this  one,  anil  surely  any  flower  or  plant  of 
*luch  so  much  may  be  said  is  worth  special 
1  nit  are  to  make  it  a  success.  Much  of  the 
lailon-  in  British  gardens  is  due  to  the  foliage 
ng  cut  off  by  frost.  It  may  lie  also  that  the 
plant  suffers  through  the  lack  of  sun-heat  in  our 
•  ••  rage  seasons.  In  the  first  year  the  pla, 
t "rurally  a  success  if  th^jg^jyjg  j^jK^led 


second  season  arrives.  Indeed,  too  frequently 
the  lied  containing  the  roots  is  covered  by  its 
leaves  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  early 
autumn  rains,  and  then  when  frost  follows  the 
foliage  is  lost,  and  failure  results.  Covering 
with  lights  and  other  things  seems  but  a  poor 
wav  of  keeping  them,  and  better  success  would 
be  more  generally  secured  were  the  tubers 
lifted  each  year  and  dried  off,  only  planting 
them  again  when  all  frost  has  departed. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Clematis  montana  f Mortmmbe.).— Up¬ 
wards  of  two-thirds  of  tho  buds  on  the  example 
sent  are  quite  useless,  the  few  remaining  ones 
being  also  weak  and  undersized.  These  facts, 
in  conjunction  with  the  additional  evidence  of 
dying  back,  would  appear  to  point  to  a  generally 
impoverished  state  ot  the  soil,  or,  what  would 
be  virtually  the  same,  an  insufficient  supply  of 
soil,  or  a  soil  that  even  in  winter  cannot  obtain 
enough  of  moisture.  Tho  remedy  for  all  this  is  to 


A  Rose  arch.  (See  |«ife  fid.) 


at  once  provide  a  more  liberal  root-run.  If  you 
could  remove  tho  old  soil,  say,  2  feet  deep  and 
3  feet  wide,  for  a  small  space,  replenishing  with 
good  kitchen  garden  soil,  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  should  follow.  Keep  at  least  2  feet  away 
from  the  base  of  your  plant  in  doing  this.  If 
the  soil  is  very  heavy,  add  old  mortar  rubbish 
or  road  grit  and  a  little  manure.  Then  about 
mid-April  well  prune  back  the  plant,  and  so 
build  up  a  new  head.  In  doing  tliis  you  would 

of  necessity  sacrifice  what  bloom  there  would  and  is  fatal  in  its  paralysing  effects  on  and  in 
have  been  this  year.  the  soil.  If  your  bulbs  usually  suffer  in  this 

Remaking  Lily  of  the  Valley  bed.  way  in  the  soil  you  should  surround  them  with 
— My  bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  has  been  going  |  charcoal-dust  or  even  coal-dust,  which  is  not 
off  very  much  during  the  last  few  years,  1  appreciated  by  slugs  etc.  If  the  Lilies  have 


Lilies  in  future  ?  The  soil  is  rather  light,  sub¬ 
soil  gravel. — E.  M.,  Teddinglon. 

Early  autumn  is  the  best  season  for  such 
work.  ’  If,  however,  the  work  is  to  be  done 
now,  no  time  should  be  lost,  ns  the  plants  are 
already  putting  forth  the  growth.  As  the  bed 
is  obviously  an  old  one,  the  Lily  roots  have 
doubtless  become  crowded,  and,  with  the  fruit- 
tree  roots  below  and  the  dry  seasons  of  late, 
an  impoverished  condition  generally  has  resulted. 
Select  a  fresh  position,  where  fresh  soil  would 
be  at  hand.  If  this  cannot  bo  done,  give  an 
entire  change  of  soil,  taking  out  fully  15  inches 
of  the  old,  and  replacing  by  a  like  quantity 
from  another  part  of  the  garden.  Dig  in  plenty 
of  very  old  manuro  and  leaf-soil,  if  possible. 
Some  care  will  lie  required  in  diguing  out  the 
old  bed  at  this  time  to  avoid  breaking  the 
shoots.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  the  roots 
out  in  tufts  6  inches  or  9  inches  square,  unless 
you  can  fork  under  them  and  lift  them  out 
Wlily.  Assuming  you  lift  the  bed  in  tufts,  the 
latter  should  lie  again  divided  into  pieces 
3  inches  square  or  thereabouts,  preserving  the 
runners  as  much  as  possible.  The  rows  should 
lie  at  least  9  inches  asunder, 
and  the  tufts  about  6  inches. 
It  will  be  best  to  prepare  the 
entire  bed  before  replanting. 
In  setting  the  individual 
plants  keep  the  crowns  well 
below  the  surface,  and,  above 
all,  plant  firmly. 

Lillum  chalcedonicum 
failing. — I  have  lately  hail 
occasion  to  move  my  bulbs  of 
Lilium  chalcedonicum,  and  find 
them  eaten  and  full  of  milli¬ 
pedes  and  a  few  white  insects, 
which  I  think  must  be  the  bulb 
mite.  I  cleared  the  scales  i>b 
well  ns  I  could  without  injuring 
them,  and  shall  lie  grateful  if 
you  will  tell  ine  if  a  dusting 
of  sulphur  would  be  beneficial, 
or  a  bath  of  any  sort  of  mix¬ 
ture  ?  As  I  am  changing  my 
residence  the  bulbs  will  have 
to  be  taken  up  again.—  Clif¬ 
ton. 

The  scales  of  Lily  bulbs  are 
very  frequently  attacked  by  a 
small  black  slug  during  win¬ 
ter,  which  exists  largely  upon 
such  things  underground  anil 
the  young  shoots  of  such 
things  os  Pyrethrums  and 
other  plants.  But  unless  very 
badly  attacked  it  should  not 
greatly  affect  the  flowering, 
not  nearly  so  much  as  moving 
the  bulbs  at  this  season,  when 
growth  has  usually  started. 
The  white  insect  is  not  inju¬ 
rious,  and  is  not  the  bulb 
mite,  the  latter  being  of  a 
microscopic  character,  inva- 
liably  working  in  subterranean 
passages,  which  it  bores  for 
itself.  If  the  heart  or  centro 
from  which  the  new  growth 
proceeds  is  sound  and  showing 
indications  of  activity  there 
is  not  much  to  fear,  and  any  insects  may 
he  cleared  from  the  bulbs  by  soaking  them 
for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  common 
paraffin-oil  and  soft-soap.  Boil  I  gallon  of  rain¬ 
water,  then  dissolve  a  heaped  -  up  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  soap  in  the  water,  and  add  two 
wineglassfuls  of  the  oil,  stirring  all  into  a  good 
lather.  Let  this  cool  somewhat,  and  plunge 
tho  bulbs  into  tho  solution  at  100  degs. 
Dusting  with  sulphur  is  of  no  use  in  such  cases, 


v  ,  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  increasing,  which  are  till  flowering*  is  past, 
have  spread  underneath  the  bed.  Some  altera-  The  Scarlet  Windflower. — Will  you 
tions  I  am  making  in  the  border  necessitate  the  tell  me  why  my  Anemone  fulgens  does  not  flower 
disturbance  of  tho  Lily  roots  ;  and  I  shall  bo  properly  ?  I  enclose  a  few  blooms.  One 
obliged  fun  any  hints  as  to  the  best  way  to  ,  batoh^seeni8-.toc.-^e.^lichtly  improving  and  is 
ak  tyTf <1  k®»l,  so  that  I  may  have  some  good  giving  some  proper  lilroma  ;  another  batch 
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which  flowered  fairly  well  last  year  is  producing 
these  strange  abortions  this  year.  They  are 
none  of  them  more  than  two  years  old.  The 
soil  is  good  kitchen  garden  soil,  with  a  chalk 
subsoil  about  2  feet  to  3  feet  down.  Is  the  soil 
possibly  too  poor  or  too  good?  A  neighbour 
grows  them  with  great  success  on  apparently 
similar  soil. — A.  J.  Richardson. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  with  advancing 
spring  your  Anemones  will  flower  much 
as  usual.  Occasionally,  after  the  tubers  have 
been  in  the  soil  a  year  or  two.  the  soil  becoming 
impoverished,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plants 
tired  of  the  soil,  these  abortive  blooms  are  more 
frequent.  We  have  also  had  them  after  a  severe 
winter,  but  never  in  a  freshly-planted  bed. 
Years  ago  it  was  considered  right  to  lift  and  give 
fresh  soil  each  year  to  such  roots  as  th  -se,  and 
if  this  were  more  freely  carried  out  nowadays 
failures  would  be  less  frequent.  We  consider  it 

tho  outcome  of  the  dry  autumn  and  summer 

of  last  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  age  of  the 
bed.  If  the  later  blossoms  favoured  with 
greater  sunshine  give  no  better  results,  your 
remedy  is  to  lift  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  well  ripened  off,  and  replant  in  October  in 
good  rich  ground. 

The  Shamrock.— The  public  have  lately 
been  so  extensively  hail  over  “  sham  Sham¬ 
rock,”  that  I  feel  sure  your  readers  would  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  the  genuine  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  now  very  much  to  the  fore 
plant.  Tell  us,  please,  to  what  family  it  belongs, 
what  is  its  botanical  name,  how,  when,  and 
where  to  grow  it,  its  habits  and  preferences, 
and  generally  all  about  it? — J.  T.  Homer. 

The  following  note  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  of  Kew, 
in  Tin:  Field  of  March  17th,  sets  the  matter 
l  ight :  The  question  which  is  the  real  Sham¬ 
rock  can  only  lie  answered  by  the  statement 
that  various  plants  having  trifoliate  leaves  have 
borne  the  name  at  different  periods  and  in 
different  localities.  Students  of  history,  of 
etymology,  of  folklore,  and  of  botany,  have 
investigated  the  subject,  with  the  result 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Britten 
and  Holland  (“  Dictionary  of  English  Plant- 
Names")  give  the  most  authoritative  summary  of 
what  has  been  written,  together  with  the  facts 
that  have  come  under  their  own  observation. 
The  plant  commonly  sold  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Shamrock  is  Tri folium  minus,  a  small  yellow- 
flowered  Clover,  and  the  same  plant  is  now  in 
use  as  such  in  Ireland  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  Meath,  Fermanagh,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Carlow,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  This  plant, 
therefore,  so  far  as  present  usage  is  concerned, 
has  the  greatest  claim  to  the  name  of  true 
Shamrock.  Black  Medick  (Medieago  lupulina), 
a  very  similar  plant,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  Clover,  from  winch  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  leaflets  being  rounded,  not 
notched,  at  the  top,  and  by  the  tiny  pod  being 
twisted.  The  common  red  Clover  (Trifolium 
pratense),  the  white  Clover  (T.  repens),  and  the 
Wood-Sorrel  are  other  plants  more  or  less 
commonly  known  and  used  as  Shamrock. 
Occasionally  one  or  the  other  of  the  plants 
named  produces  leaves  having  four  leaflets,  then 
called  the  four-leaved  Shamrock. 

Cannas. — These  will  now  bestartingintofresh 
growth,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
potting  or  propagating.  Tho  plants  are  quick¬ 
growing,  and,  therefore,  require  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  at  least  once  a  year.  All  the  soil  should 
be  shaken  from  the  roots,  then  each  clump  cut 
into  as  many  parts  as  is  thought  desirable.  The 
smallest  portion  will  grow  ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity,  unless  for  severe  propagation,  to  make 
the  parts  too  small.  Pot  each  separately  and 
water  freely.  The  roots  will  soon  become 
established,  and  may  lie  planted  in  the  open 
about  the  end  of  May.  Cannas  make  most 
effective  groups  in  l>eds  by  themselves  or  in 
borders  with  a  suitable  background  in  the  way 
of  shrubs.  They  require  water  in  dry  weather, 
and  with  plenty  of  this  they  will  continue  to 
grew  and  bloom  throughout  the  summer.  As 
p  at- plants  they  are  splendid  ;  few  subjects  are 
oetter  for  the  conservatory  during  a  long  season. 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil ;  plenty  of 
m  listure  at  the  roots  is  a  principal  cultural 
it;in,  as  also  is  occasional  pottujg  into  biggi 

*aar 


stems,  each  in  its  turn  bearing  a  spike  of  flower. 
The  Orchid -flowering  kinds,  as  they  are  called, 
grow  somewhat  tall,  but  they  make  noble  pot- 
plants.  Italia  and  Alemannia  are  examples  of 
fine  varieties  of  these.  The  dwarf-growing 
ones  like  Konigin  Charlotte  and  Mme.  Crozy, 
being  less  robust,  make  perhaps  the  prettier 
beds,  and  they  are  very  useful  as  specimens  in 
small  pots. — H.  S. 

A  NOTE  FROM  DEVON. 

Iris  stvi.osa.  -I  enclose  a  few  blooms  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  I.  stvlosa  var.  speciosa.  Though 
not  a  rare  plant  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  one 
sees  it.  The  Algerian  Irises  are  very  delightful 
flowers,  requiring  practically  no  cultivation, 
anil  blooming  in  the  dullest  months  of  the  year. 
Though  haidy  enough,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
a  dry,  hot  position  they  will  yield  a  far  greater 

number  of  (lowers  than  when  planted  in  an 

ordinary  border,  exposed  to  rain  and  the 
inclemencies  of  an  English  winter.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  I  purchased  and  planted 
a  few  of  the  type,  with  its  pretty  mauve- 
blue  flowers,  the  beautiful  white  kind,  and 
the  rather  larger  and  darker  variety — of  which 
I  send  examples — in  a  small,  narrow  piece  of 
bonier  against  the  house  and  facing  south, 
which  gets  practically  no  rain  on  account  of  the 
overhanging  caves.  The  soil  was  somewhat 
poor  and  sandy,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  added. 


Iris  rri't  ita. 


pits  to  prevent  a  starved 
t  iis  trcatmentffikjiniwadnfefriiil 


Since  becoming  well  established  these  plants 
have  bloomed  profusely,  the  white  variety, 
which  I  prefer,  being  much  more  free  than  the 
type,  giving  probably  twice  as  many  flowera  anil 
starting  some  weeks  earlier.  A  thorough  “  sun 
baking  ”  and  drying-up  during  their  period 
of  rest  in  the  summer  seem  to  lie  the 
desiderata  upon  which  the  succeeding  crop 
of  flowers,  is  largely  dependent.  I  did  not 
water  my  plants  more  than  twice  throughout 
the  long  dry  summer  of  last  year,  and  then  it 
was  towards  the  end,  when  they  were  naturally 
awaking  to  new  vigour.  During  the  present 
winter  I  have  several  times  gathered  some  four 
dozen  or  five  dozen  buds  at  one  time  from  a  few 
clumps  of  the  white  variety.  These  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  indoor  decoration,  all  the  more 
so  when,  as  in  my  case,  one  has  no  green¬ 
house  plants  to  furnish  blooms  in  the  winter.  I 
have  tried  Iris  stylosa  in  several  positions,  but, 
though  it  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  richer  anil 
moister  soil,  its  flowers  are  far  fewer  than  when 
starved  a  bit  and  dried  up  with  sunshine.  In 
the  open  border  snails  appear  to  like  a  thick 
clump  of  this  plant  for  their  winter  quarters, 
and  will  cause  much  annoyance  by  eating  the 
flower-buds  as  they  push  up.  Another  Iris  I 
obtained  at  the  same  time  as  those  alluded  to 
above  was 

I.  cristata.  I  was  under  the  impression 
jat  this  charming  little  plant  required 
rly  warm  and  dry  posit|o^| 


accordingly.  However,  this  situation  was 
evidently  unsuitable,  and  as  the  plant  looked 
miserable,  I  gave  it  a  complete  change — viz., 
full  exposure  in  an  open  border  and  a  soil  ni 
stiff  loam.  It  has  since  done  well,  suffering 
division  immediately  after  flowering,  and  last 
year  I  had  five  good  sized  clumps,  though  the 
perpetual  rain  of  the  last  two  months  ha?  pro¬ 
bably  rotted  some  of  the  small  rhizomes. 

Iris  tectorum,  another  species  I  have  tried, 
appears  to  like  moisture  in  the  summer,  hut  to 
be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter.  Though  making 
abundant  pale  green  and  rather  flabby  foliage, 
it  refused  to  flower  in  an  ordinary  border,  so  I 
perched  my  plant  in  a  hole  on  the  top  of  an 
old  wall,  among  stones,  lime-rubbish,  and  alittle 
soil.  Last  year  it  bloomed  well,  but  being  a 
particular  attraction  to  snails,  I  had  to  remove 
it  to  safer  quarters.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
numerous  pests  are  so  troublesome  as  slugs. 
In  old  gardens,  where  plenty  of  cover  exist',  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  combat  them  succea dully. 
Nothing  less  than  the  mo3t  assiduous  nightly 
search,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  open, 
will  suffice  to  prevent  their  depredations,  tosay 
nothing  ofasmall  fortune  expended  on  perf  ir.Uel 
zinc  fences  round  special  favourites.  With  all 
precautions,  in  such  a  garden  Aster  a'pimis 
enjoys  hut  a  precarious  existence. 

1‘ai‘jniou,  Derail.  C.  M.  Mayor. 


Double  white  Narcissus  failing- 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  double  white 
Narcissus  buds  withering  ?  They  look  healthy 
until  they  seem  ready  to  expand,  when  they 
turn  brown  and  gradually  die  off.  It  has  been 
the  case  especially  duringthelast  two  years.  They 
have  not  lacked  moisture,  but  the  ground  it 
poor.  Would  that  be  the  cause  ?— Ci,im»S. 

The  so-called  blindness  in  the  double  white 
Poet's  Narcissus  is  a  failing  more  or  less  preva¬ 
lent  each  year,  and  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
You  do  not  say  if  your  soil  is  heavy  or  light,  or 
whether  the  bulbs  are  old  clumps  or  newly 
planted  ones.  You  say  the  bulbs  “  have  not 
lacked  moisture,”  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
your  soil  is  naturally  moist  or  whether  the 
moisture  has  been  supplied.  The  following  are 
soma  of  the  essential  details  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  much-prized  flower.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  therefore  should  be  well 
manured.  It  prefers  being  planted  deeply  in 
tho  soil,  not  less  than  fi  inches,  and  preferably 
at  S  inches.  A  strong,  almost  tenacious  soil  is 
that  most  suited  to  its  growth,  development, 
and  flowering.  In  light  soils,  in  conjunction 
with  shallow  planting,  it  is  usually  a  failure. 
The  bulbs  are  impatient  of  removal,  and  especi 
ally  resent  being  dried  oft'.  When  replanting  is 
contemplated,  this  should  be  done  in  July,  ii 

possible.  The  root-fibres  of  this  kind  are  almost 

perpetual  in  character,  and  should  be  regarded  ■ 
in  a  common-sense  view.  Bulbs  that  have  stood 
some  time  and  flowered  in  the  same  spot  have 
impoverished  the  soil,  and  failure  is  sure  to 
follow.  In  such  a  cose  a  winter  mulching  of 
manure  would  be  helpful.  Too  often  this  » 
where  the  neglect  comes  in.  though  quite  unwit¬ 
tingly.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  by 
reason  of  its  late  flowering  the  summer  u 
approaching  before  the  bulbs  are  fully  ripened 
off.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  flowed 
that  should  appear  in  Slay  of  the  present  year 
are  really  formed  and  exist  in  embryo  in  mid¬ 
summer  in  18!>il.  It  is  for  this  reason  thatevir 
support  should  be  accorded  the  bulbs,  so  that 
the  growing  season  may  be  prolonged  as  niu-  a 
as  possible,  and  thereby  ensure  the  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  proper  formation  of  the  baa 
at  this  time.  Not  a  few  regard  the  “blindness, 
as  this  failing  is  called,  as  the  result  of  th 
climatic  or  atmospheric  conditions  of  th 
moment,  but  the  true  cause  is  more  probabl 
insufficient  development  in  the  previous  year,  a 
even  though  blind  all  the  other  parts  wav  b 
good,  and  as  such  are  produced  by  the  bulb  i 
its  season.  All  you  can  now  do  is  to  encourage 
the  most  vigorous  growth  by  mulching  wit 
manure  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  at  leas 
weekly  applications  of  liquid-manure.  Then  I 
the  proper  time  replant  as  directed  in  rich  sol 
In  digging  in  the  manure — cow- manure  ami  -;  0 
are  best  if  your  soil  is  light— keep  it  4  «n‘1M 
or  6  inches  below  the  bul  bs.  W e  have  answei 4 
your  question  very  fully  on  account  of  ta 
nutriber  who  each  year  fail  to  get  this  handsom 
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HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

I  think  it  may  interest  and  be  of  practical  use 
in  same  readers  of  Gardening  Illustrated  to 
knew  how  an  ardent  flower  lover  managed  to 
snki  .1  small  garden  in  an  almost  sunless  yard 
rejoice  in  blossoms  of  splendid  size  and  colour. 
A*  is  the  ease  with  many  readers,  I  hail  no 
«t>ingp  place  for  manure,  and  for  beds  the  eon- 
rmlmted  fertilisers  in  packets  are  decidedly 
nstly,  though  invaluable  for  pot  plants,  so  they 
were  out  or  the  question,  but  1  dug  a  hole  about 
Ifi.'trleep  and  2  feet  across  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  comer.  This  was  made  firm  and  dose  at 
bottom  by  beating,  and  partly  filled  with  fine 
low  earth,  into  which  was  poured  a  pail  of 
bullocks  blood  (procured  for  a  triflo  from  the 
butcher I.  This  was  puddled  with  earth  till 

City  firm  and  left  for  several  weeks,  when  a 
le  of  the  now  solid  manure  was  crumbled 
round  the  plants  and  watered  in.  This  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  at  a  time,  about  once  a  week 


of  red-twigged  Lime  or  Beech  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  little  sheaths  burst  anil  the 
pretty  little  green  leaves  expand. 

Mary  K.  8tabi.es. 

S,  College  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 


Greenery  for  nosegays.— The  above 
applies  to  hardy,  half-hardy,  or  cool-house 
foliage  that  may  ho  grown  on  through  the 
winter  months  either  outside  or,  if  under  cover, 
with  just  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  and  in  the  case  of  the  half-hardy  things 
transferred  by  the  beginning  of  .Tune  to  the 
open,  and  that  are  useful  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  nosegay  of  cut  bloom  culled  from 
outdoors  that  is  often  called  for  in  spring  and 
summer.  Naturally,  where  own  foliage  can  be 
used,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Daffodils, 
Irises,  and  Roses,  nothing  elso  is  required,  and 
if  the  necessary  amount  is  not  obtainable  from 
the  varieties  of  Roses  from  which  blooms  are 
taken,  it  can  easily  be  furnished  from  strong 
growers  of  the  Noisette  and  Polyantha  sections. 
The  same  principle  answers  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  with  Pelargoniums.  Thero  is  a 


vigorous  growth  will  lie  made,  and  the  supply 
of  fronds  for  cutting  proportionately  increased. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Tamarisk,  that, 
will  furnish  an  abundance  of  light,  grueclul 
foliage. 

ROSBS. 

Rose  beds  soddened  by  rain.  —I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  a  little 
advice  under  the  following  circumstances  :  1 
planted  some  Rose  bushes  in  December  ;  the  soil 
is  rather  heavy  clay.  Having  hail  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  rain  in  February,  this  ha* 
mode  the  soil  very  sour.  What  treatment 
would  you  advise  to  assist  in  counteracting  this 
state  of  things  ’  The  bed  is  not  particularly 
low  lying.  Would  any  kind  of  artificial  manure 
be  of  any  service  ? — ANXIOUS. 

This  condition  of  heavy  clayey  soil  is  very 
apparontthis  season,  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall'. 
Possibly  you  unduly  trod  upon  the  ground  when 
planting.  It  is  always  advisable,  even  when  Rose 

Slanting  has  been  carried  out  in  Octolier  and 
November, to  lightly  fork  up  the  surface  after  the 
plants  are  arranged.  The  frost  and  wind  during 
the  winter  months  will  usually  counteract  theevil 
effects  of  this  over- moist  condition  of  the  soil. 
You  should  have  this  done  even  now,  then  early 
in  April  give  tho  beds  a  good  hoeing,  after  this 
a  slight,  sprinkling  of  short,  manure  will  be  bene- 
fichu.  We  prefer  what  is  known  as  peat-Moss- 
litter  taken  from  a  stable  where  it  lias  been 
usedasusubstitute  for  straw.  It  does  not  exclude 
air  from  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  a 
mulching  of  heavy  manure  would  do.  If  you  do 
this  and  continue  to  use  tho  Dutch  hoe  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  whether  there  are  weodaor  not, 
you  will  considerably  benefit  your  plants. 

Rose  M&rechal  Niel  with  roots 

Outside.  —  I  have  a  Marcchal  Niel  Rose 
trained  round  conservatory.  It  grow  very 
strong  last  year,  making  nearly  30  feet  of 
growth  before  it  began  to  break.  I  thought  it 
was  dead.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  shorten  it 
in  any  way  at  all  ?  The  roots  are  planted  out¬ 
side.  I  have  also  'a  Lamarquo.  I  think  it  is 
quite  dead. — Puzzled. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  this  Rose  to  ninko 
.10  feet  of  new  growth  in  one  season  ;  hut  it 
shows  that  your  bonier  is  in  good  condition. 
As  you  say  you  trained  tho  growths  round  the 
conservatory,  the  eyes  or  buds  should  now  he 
breaking  out  into  new  growth,  accelerated  by 
the  horizontal  training,  and  will  doubtless 
terminate  with  bloom  buds.  Beyond  removing 
the  extreme  unripened  ends  we  should  advise 
you  not  to  shorten  this  last  season's  growth  in 
any  way  at  present.  When  tho  plant  has 
flowerea  you  may  prune  the  growths  rather 
hard.  See  our  reply  to  “Ignorant”  and  others. 
Lamarque  iB  an  extremely  tender  Rose.  If  your 
plant  is  really  dead,  and  you  desire  to  try 
another,  we  should  recommend  you  to  plant  it 
under  glass  in  a  tub  or  pot,  supposing  there  is 
no  inside  border.  It  is  a  lovely  Rose,  well 
worth  a  little  care.  Perhaps  the  plant,  if  cut 
back  hard,  will  break  out  from  the  base.  If 
the  wood  is  sound  it  should  be  of  a  Gross  green 
colour  and  the  pith  quite  white. 


during  the  heat  of  summer,  wonderfully  pro- 


Shoots  of  Pirns  Ja|ionica  in  a  metal  vase. 


I  -ogesl  tho  flowering  period.  The  effect  was 
Marvellous  :  it  seemed  like  the  elixir  of  life  to 
ev.-ry  plant,  even  different  families  like  Roses 

"*  •■cranium*  alike  thriving  under  its 

influence. 

Tli-  blissom-buds  on  the  fruit-trees  are  now 
'•  ginning  to  swell,  so  anyone  who  likes  to  try 
in  interesting  experiment  can  gather  a  branch 
">  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  or  Horse  Chestnut,  and 
I'h.  ing  it  in  water  watch  tho  gradual  growth 
‘•nil-  pansion  of  tho  leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
'*■-  This  is  frequently  done  in  Germany  and 
Lpsn,  where  branches  of  fresli  green  leaves  as 
!,,l“  decorations  are  thought  quite  os  beautiful 
‘lowers.  The  branches  must  be  cut  with  a 
kniic,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem 

II  peeled.  The  Japanese  often  beat  the  stem 

a  hammer  to  separate  the  fibres  ;  this 
'’likes  a  larger  surface  to  absorb  water.  Then 
Ull:  branch  is  plunged  almost  to  tho  leaf  or 

•  ■•otn-buds  in  fresh  rain-water,  which  is  gently 
'■tanked  once  a  week,  and  is  placed  in  a  sunny 
‘“I'hv.  An  occasional  syringing  with  luke- 
*iau  water  will  do  much  good,  and,  of  course 

experiment  is  most  successful  in  a 

*  there  is  no  gas.  Even  SHt^ttuUjdalspi' 


call  sometimes  for  a  nosegav  of  bright  scarlet, 
semi-purple,  or  pink  double  zonals,  and  no 
better  foliage  to  associate  with  them  can  bo 
found  than  that  of  tho  scented-leaved  varieties, 
the  large  Oak-leaved  form  supplying  the  outer 
fringe,  with  thin  sprays  of  tho  finely  cut 
Fern-leaved  to  relievo  the  centre.  Nearly 
all  these  scented- leaved  sorts  are  strong  ana 
vigorous,  and  if  good  plants  are  nut  out  in 

^1^x1  beds  by  the  middle  of  -May  a  mass 
iage  is  soon  obtained.  To  them  may  lie 
added  the  Lemon-scented  Aloysia  and  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  botli  of  which,  given  vigorous  plants, 
will  furnish  long  slender  shoots.  In  tho  ease  of 

Slants  equally  useful  from  which  to  cull  the 
omoly  nosegay  that  do  not  in  themselves  furnish 
the  necessary  amount  of  foliage,  this  has  to  he 
provided  from  other  sources.  In  semi-hardy 
and  hardy  things,  Onychium  japonioum  Fern 
and  Thnlietrum  adiantifolium  and  T.  oquilegi- 
folium  are  about  the  best,  with  the  annual  and 
perennial  forms  of  Uvpsophila,  whose  light, 
raceful  panicles  of  flower  resemble  delicate 
oliage.  If  a  spare  comer  or  portion  of  a  lied 
rosou'ifildp  a  cool-house  for  a  few  bits  of 
,tJi  hi  iU  |l(£t  they  can  be  planted  out,  veQr|> 


Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I  slmll 
be  glad  if  you  will  give  ine  a  few  hints  as  to 
pruning  my  Marshal  Niel  Rose  planted  on  wall 
of  greenhouse.  It  is  fairly  full  of  buds  now, 
but  I  am  in  doubt  what  to  do  next.  It  is  last 
year's  wood  that  is  flowering,  but  all  this  year’s 
cannot  be  left,  os  there  is  no  room  for  anv  fresh 
main  laterals.  I  am  rather  surprised  the  new 
rod,  about  9  feet,  lias  not  yet  shown  a  single 
bud,  although  plenty  of  shoots  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  cannot  have  been  well  ripened.  It  grew  at 
the  rate  of  2  inches  each  day  and  2  inches  each 
night.  Any  hints  as  to  pruning  will  be  much 
esteemed,  and  if  you  refer  to  the  letters  I  shall 
understand. — Junior. 

The  now  9-feet  growth  produced  last  summer 
could  not  have  been  well  ripened,  or  the  bend- 
ing  over  should  have  produced  some  flowers. 
Doubtless,  the  plant  being  now  in  flower,  you 
are  enabled  to  give  a  fair  amount  of  artificial 
heat.  .Such  being  the  case,  when  the  plant  has 
finished  flowering  cut  back  this  new  shoot  to 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  laterals 
of  last  summer,  marked  B,  cut  back  to  within 
about  an  ififclj! bf  ’che  main  upright  stem.  As  to 
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our  reply  to  “Ignorant”  in  this  week's  issue. 
Keep  the  syringe  freely  used  on  bright  days 
during  May  and  June,  in  the  morning  about 
9  a.m.  and  in  the  afternoon  about  3.30.  At 
this  hour  the  house  should  lie  almost  closed, 
just  a  crack  of  air  being  left  on  the  top  venti¬ 
lators  to  allow’  the  escape  of  superfluous  moisture. 
Let  the  morning  syringing  be  the  heavier.  If 
the  house  is  too  moist  at  night  the  troublesome 
black-spot,  brought  on  by  the  foliage  remaining 
wet  during  the  night,  attacks  the  foliage. 

Roses  Berthe  Gemen  and  Pair 
Helen. — I  have  a  couple  of  Roses,  Berthe 
Gcnien  and  Fair  Helen,  in  pots  now  in  bloom. 
Are  they  good  for  forcing,  and  when  should  I 
prune  them  ?  After  blooming,  or  if  I  put  them 
out-of-doors,  when  should  I  do  so?  Are  they 
considered  good  Roses?  The  Mareehal  Niel  I 
asked  you  some  time  ago  about  has  made  one 
tremendous  rod.  Ought  this  rod  to  be  left  as 
it  is?  I  had  about  fourteen  blooms  from  this 
Rose  just  after  Christmas.  -May  I  expect 
another  bloom  ?  Ought  I  to  feed  same  ?  This 
Rose  runs  under  roof  of  greenhouse. — 
IGNORANT. 

These  are  both  new  Roses,  introduced  last 
spring.  The  former  is  a  seedling  front  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Dutl'erin,  and  is  unquestionably  a 
very  fine  novelty,  its  colour  being  a  beautiful 
ivory-white.  It  has  an  excellent  habit  of 
growth,  stiff  and  vigorous.  Fair  Helen  is  a 
sport  from  Mrs.  John  Laing.  We  have  not  seen 
a  blossom  yet,  but  it  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  pale 
blush  colour,  nearly  pure  white.  A  sport  to  be 
valuable  must  not  fall  short  in  quality  of  flower 
from  its  parent.  Auother  sport  of  this  grand 
Rose — namely.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sanford — although 
good  in  colour,  is  lacking  in  that  fulness  and 
beautiful  form  so  much  admired  in  the  parent 
variety.  Whether  this  will  provo  to  be  the 
ease  with  Fair  Helen  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The 
Hybrid  I’erpetuals  are  of  little  use  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  second  crop  of  flowers  under  glass. 
Your  best  treatment  of  the  two  plants  will  be  to 
shorten  the  flowering  shoots  2  inches  or  3  inches 
after  the  blossom  has  fallen,  rest  them  for  a 
week  or  two  by  wit  hholding  water,  then  repot 
into  8-inch  pots,  supposing,  as  we  presume,  they 
are  now  in  5-inch  pits.  I’lunge  them  in  a  cold- 
frame  until  the  end  of  May,  then  outdoors  in 
a  sunny  spot  until  late  autumn.  We  much 
prefer  the  hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  for  forcing,  for 
they  will  yield  two  or  three  crops  of  bloom  in  a 
season,  but  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  provide  us 
with  some  line,  bold,  brilliant,  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  We  find  them  more  amenable  to  cool 
treatment,  employing  the  Teas  for  early  flower¬ 
ing.  As  regards  the  plant  of  Mareehal  Niel 
which  flowered  soon  after  Christmas,  it  is  not 
likely  to  flower  again.  We  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  from  your  letter  whether  the  strong 
growth  you  allude  to  was  produced  last  summer. 
If  so,  and  it  is  well  ripened,  it  should  have 
flowered  early  this  year.  As  it  appears  to  be 
robbing  the  other  growths,  you  will  do 
well  to  shorten  this  strong  shoot,  say  to 
about  a  yard  from  the  base ;  and  those 
growths  that  have  flowered  cut  back  hard 
to  the  main  growtli  in  order  to  induce  new 
wood  for  flowering  next  yejtr.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  space  an  alternative  plan,  as  regards 
the  strong  shouts,  woul  1  be  to  bend  it  into  a 
horizontal  position  and  allow  four  or  five  of  the 
best  growths  which  break  out  to  extend  per¬ 
pendicularly  at  much  as  possible  until  August. 
Then  tipen  them  off  by  affording  plenty  of  air 
and  partially  withholding  water.  During  May, 
June,  and  July  give  weak  applications  of  liquill- 
manure,  say,  at  every  watering,  increasing  the 
strength  as  the  growths  lengthen.  This  Rose,  if 
liberally  fed  with  liquid-manure,  makes  wonder¬ 
ful  growtli. 

Rose  Luciole  (Tea-scented).— Tiiis  beautiful  and 
fragrant  Roie,  noted  for  it*  long  shapely  buds  and  exquisite 

colouring,  is,  unfortunately,  of  very  moderate  growth. 
Now  and  then  a  truly  wonderful  carmine  and  copper- 
coloured  bloom  may  be  seen  at  the  exhibitions.  But  this 
does  not  often  occur,  and  it  can  only  be  recommendei  as 
a  bud  Rose,  for  it  is  not  very  full,  and  only  then  to  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  able  to  give  it  a  nice  sheltered  nook. 

Rose  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (Tea-scented).— This  Rose 
was  shown  in  fine  condition  at  Manchester  last  year.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  the  variety  outdoors,  but  under  glass 
the  flowers  were  so  large  and  double  that  the  thin  stem 
f  died  to  support  the  bloom.  To  some  this  may  seem  a 
defect,  but  to  the  exhibitor  it  is  not,  for  such  flowers  are 
enabled  to  withstand  the  rain  mu ter  than  sti 


•  dais  of" gr.-at  substance,  and  pr.'tt  i  iyrtn*\ e.  I . 


FRUIT. 


ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

For  very  many  years  alpine  Strawberries  have 
been  grown  in  gardens  in  a  half-hearted  fashion, 
the  result  being  that  perhaps  a  few  dishes  of  fruit 
have  been  picked  throughout  the  autumn,  but 
as  a  crop  to  be  depended  on  for  daily  pickings 
they  have,  until  recent  years,  been  a  failure. 
The  real  cause  of  this  has  been  mistaken  methods 
of  cultivation,  new  plantations  having  been 
made  from  divisions  of  the  old  plants  or  from 
runners ;  consequently  they  have  always  been 
more  or  less  worn  out.  A  greater  demand 
has  been  made  in  some  gardens  for  more 
Strawberries  of  this  class,  and  with  the  demand 
has  come  a  more  intelligent  method  of  cultiva- 
vation.  Raising  each  year  batches  of  seedlings 
with  which  to  make  new  beds  is  the  best  plan. 
The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  start,  and 
where  room  can  be  found  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants  in  gentle  heat  this  will  be  a  gain,  but  on 
no  account  should  the  plants  ho  allowed  to 
become  drawn.  Rather  than  this  should  occur 
raise  in  cold-frames,  sacrificing  a  little  in  the 
way  of  size  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  sturdiness 
obtained.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  in  boxes, 
the  soil  for  filling  which  should  l>e  composed  of 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  loaf-mould,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  the  surface  open. 
Frequent  pricking  off  is  a  great  help  to  the 
plants,  so  the  seedlings  should  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way  as  soon  as  the}-  can  be  handled  with 
ease,  and  when  they  have  again  become  esta¬ 
blished  move  the  boxes  to  cold-frames,  in  which 
they  must  remain  until  the  weather  becomes 
genial,  as  the  young  plants  are  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cutting  winds.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  alpine  Strawberry,  bat  the  best 
two  are  the  Improved  Large  Red,  with  very  long 
and  bright  red  fruits,  and  the  Hautbois-like 
Belle  de  Meaux. 


XOTJE9  AXD  REPLIES. 

Birds  and  fruit-trees. —I  should  very- 
much  like  to  learn  from  anyone  who  lias  had 
quarters  of  fruit,  and  especially  of  bush  fruits, 
enclosed  all  the  year  round  with  a  fine-mesh 
wire,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  birds  from 
the  trees  and  bushes,  whether  by  so  doing  there 
has  been  gain  or  loss,  or  whether  the  trees  or 
hushes  have  been  in  consequence  of  such  bird 
exclusion  entirely  free  from  insect  pests,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  more 
than  ordinarily  infested  with  insects? — 1). 

Raising  and  fruiting  of  Melons.— 
Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  few  directions  as 
to  the  raising  and  fruiting  of  Melons  in  an 
ordinary  frame  ?  I  have  some  seeds  of  the 
Hero  of  Loekinge  Melon,  which  is  said  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  should  be  glad 
of  some  guidance  as  to  the  heat  required  (if  any), 
watering,  soil,  and  ventilation,  so  that  I  may 
know  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  ? — A.  E.  N. 

A  suitable  bed  for  Melons  should  be  4  feet  in 
height,  and  should  extend  a  foot  on  all  sides 
beyond  the  frames.  The  bed  should,  if  possible, 
be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  stable-manure  and 
tree-leaves,  and  be  well  shaken  together  and 

left-  in  a  heap  a  few  days  to  get  warm,  and  then 

made  into  a  bed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
firmness  so  that  the  heat  may  continue  as  long 
as  required.  Melons  will  do  all  the  better  for  a 
little  warmth  till  the  fruits  begin  to  colour.  Of 
course,  in  August  there  is  always  more  or  less 
warmth  from  the  sun.  When  the  bed  gets  cold 
early  in  the  season  the  temperature  will  not 
permit  of  much  feeding  being  done,  and  one  has 
to  keep  a  close  watch  for  canker.  Therefore,  it 
is  well  to  keep  a  little  warmth  in  the  lied — I 
mean,  of  course,  beyond  the  natural  warmth. 
Every  degree  tells.  As  regards  watering,  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  ,  _ 
Under  any  circumstances  better  not  water  the 
centre  of  the  bed  much,  except  in  very  hot,  dry 
weather.  Where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  nice 
warmth  in  the  bed,  the  best  soil  for  Melons  is  a 
good  sound  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  bone-meal 
mixed  with  it,  and  a  deal  of  soot.  Liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  when  the  crop  is  set  and 
swelling  fast.  Ventilation  in  proportion  to 
needs  must  be  given  freely  from  the  time  the 
’.ants  are  set  out  till  the  fruits  are  ripey  atldc 

en  no  shading  will  be  required, 

Tng  a  Melon-frame,  begin  with 1  a ‘prop  4J  inclv 


thick  at  the  back — if  a  two-light  frame  di- 
may  be  increased  ns  desired — and  the  frame- 
damped  and  closed  from  3  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 
Of  course,  no  ventilation  will  be  required  on 
cold  days.  As  regards  temperature  of  bed,  ii 
made  as  proposed  above  (half  leaves,  half 
manure),  we  need  not  think  about  figures,  as 
the  temperature  of  such  will  exceed  85  degs.  a! 
the  highest,  and  is  not  likely  to  go  helow 
75  degs.  at  the  lowest. 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberries. -As  one 
who  has  frequently  obtained  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  from  your  paper,  and  on  the  principle  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another,  I  wish  to  tell  your 
readers  of  a  simple  and  effectual  way  of  ridding 
their  gardens  of  these  pests.  Some  years  ago 
my  Gooseberry-bushes  were  attacked,  when  the 
berries  were  forming,  by  caterpillars,  which 
totally  denuded  the  bushes  of  every  leaf.  1 
tried  picking  them  off,  dusting  with  "lime  and 
soot,  and  every  known  means  ineffectually.  The 
following  winter  I  removed  the  soil  from  the 
roots  and  covered  it  with  gas-lime.  They 
reappeared  in  greater  numbers,  and  for  time 
seasons  I  had  neither  fruit  nor  leaves.  In 
despair,  I  was  aliout  digging  up  the  bushes  when 
an  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  recommended 
me  to  put  in  an  ordinary  Broad  Windsor  Beta 
between  each  of  the  bushess.  Incredulous  as  to 
the  result,  I  did  so  in  the  following  spring,  and 
to  my  surprise  I  found  that  though  Cabbage? 
were  freely  attacked  in  the  same  garden  there 
was  not.  an  insect  upon  the  Gooseberries.  I 
repeated  the  operation  next  year,  and  1  have 
since  enjoyed  absolute  immunity  from  the  pests, 
which  have  been  rife  in  the  gardens  about 
Several  friends  of  mine  have  done  likewise,  with 
the  same  results.  I  cannot  explain  the  reason, 
but  the  result  obtains.  It  is  simple  and  inei 

Eensive,  and  efficacious  in  every  case  I  have 
eanl  of. — C.  H.  P. 

Thinning  young  Apple-trees.  The 

thinning  out  of  young  Apple-trees  is  benefcii' 
provided  it  be  performed  with  judgment.  It 
is,  however,  often  carried  to  excess,  with  very 
harmful  results.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  seem  easy  except  when  using  the  sa* 
amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  even  though  they 
have  only-  been  planted  a  few  years ;  yet  they 
complain  of  their  barrenness.  Rigorous  thinning, 
especially  in  the  cose  of  strong -growing  sorts, 
only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  by  encouraging  yet 
grosser  wood  minus  fruit-buds,  and  the  scanty 
allowance  of  bloom  such  trees  produce  generally 
falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  expands.  The 

1  letter  plan  is  to  lift  trees  showing  a  tendency  to 
grossness  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting, 
repeating  the  operation  if  necessary  ana  leaving 
the  head  of  the  tree  alone.  The  roots  sboulJ  he 
laid  in  near  the  surface,  even  if  a  slight  mound 
has  to  be  formed,  a  liberal  quantity  of  toad 
scrapings  being  added  to  the  compost  and  the 
tree  secured  to  a  stout  stake.  This  should 
induce  fruitfulness,  although  there  are  certain 
kinds — and  these,  unfortunately,  some  of  the 
finest — with  which  nothing  but  age  avails  to 
bring  about  that  condition.  Perhaps  the  duel 
evil  of  over-thinning  arises  from  the  bloom  being 
roblied  of  shelter  from  cold,  cutting  winds. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  exposed 
orchards.  In  these,  removing  any  branches 

that  cross  each  other  and  reducing  those  where 

actually  crowded  are  all  that  should  be  done- 
Some  have  an  idea  that  the  fruit  on  rigorously 
thinned  trees  is  much  larger,  but  my  experience 
is  the  opposite.  The  nourishment  goes  into  the 
wood  instead  of  the  fruit.  It  must  not  >• 
thought  that  I  condemn  judicious  thinning,  wy 
aim  being  to  draw  the  attention  of  fruitgrower? 
to  the  necessity  for  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Apple  Newton  Wonder.— I  know  o!  no  Am* 
more  attractive  late  in  the  season  than  Newton  W',D<M 
and  wlieu  ^rowil  in  an  exposed  position,  where  die  s? 
contains  a  fair  pementage  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the s> 
next  to  the  stm  becomes  quite  red.  This  variety  ha>  • 
irreat  future  before  it.  Tor  the  tree  appears  to  be  hanly  »* 

it  is  alw  «•! 


W  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  n0-'! 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  r&Tt 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  ux  dtstrt 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  teed, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  Md 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  “ 
thUWMer  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting 
ror,  jSftcrti  article  -published  in  the  current  iced 
'isMtej-ivhichrii’iirbe  marked  thus 
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VEGETABLES. 


SOME  GOOD  BROCCOLI. 

As  regards  the  varieties  of  Broccoli  I  was  for 
many  years  most  conservative  in  niy  ideas,  and 
tiie  old  Sulphur  variety  was  largely  grown.  Of 
late  years  it  has  boon  discarded  for  newer  intro¬ 
ductions,  which  I  fear  vary  little  except  in 
namo  from  some  of  tho  older  kinds.  As  regards 
very  early  and  very  late  varieties  some  aro  dis¬ 
tinct  and  good.  No  one  who  has  grown  Sell- 
protecting  will  grumble  at  its  quality.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  superior  to  the  old  Capo  varieties, 
which  were  not  always  reliable.  Snow's  Winter 
White  I  discarded  for  two  seasons,  as  I  found  it 
so  poor  and  the  plants  so  much  mixed.  1  was, 
however,  again  induced  to  give  it  a  trial, 
with,  I  regret  to  say,  equally  poor  results. 
My  best  Jamury  and  February  Broccoli  is 
Superb  Early  White.  Every  plant  appears 
true.  This  will  take  tho  place  of  Snow’s,  and  1 
think  will  l>o  reliable.  I  have  grown  this  for 
three  winters  and  found  it  most  valuable.  This 
variety  is  not  unlike  Snow's  in  build,  and  I  ho 
heads  remain  good  long  after  the  plants  are 
housed  in  severe  weather.  I  strongly  advise  it 
for  March  and  early  April,  sowing  in  May  for 
use  at  that  date.  Another  excellent  variety  for 
spring  use  is  Early  Penzance,  of  which  there  aro 
several  forms.  1  obtained  my  seed  from  a  largo 
grower  who  grew  no  other  kind  for  many  years 
Probably  this  is  not  so  hardy  as  tho  Sulphur  or 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  a  very  old  hut  good  type,  and 
one  of  tho  hardiest  ISroceolis  I  have  grown. 
Cattell's  has  a  sulphur-coloured  head,  and  is  a 
very  compact  grower  and  a  valuable  Broccoli 
for  April  cutting.  For  use  in  the  spring  there 
is  no  lack  of  varieties.  Leamington,  a  dwarf 
grower,  is  of  compact  habit  and  has  a  pure 
white  head.  Then  wo  have  Chappel’s  or  Sul¬ 
phur,  a  very  hardy  variety,  later  than  Leaming¬ 
ton  and  hardier.  Model  is  ono  of  tho  host  late 
varieties  ever  introduced.  This  sown  in  April 
for  April  cutting  is  reliable,  and  in  warm  locali¬ 
ties  it  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  in  May. 
late  Queen  follows  Model,  and  is  excellent  in 
every  way.  This  sown  in  May  will  give  a  full 
supply  in  twelve  months’  time.  I  have  found 
this  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  it  invariably 
doe*  well.  A  Broccoli  under  the  name  of  June 
Monarch  I  have  found  oven  later  than  The 
Queen.  _  G. 

C< )TTA( !  E RS’  P< )T  ATOMS. 

Foie  cottage  gardens  and  allotments  a  suitable 
selection  of  Potatoes  is  essential,  as  not  only  is 
the  position  more  often  than  not  an  exposed  ono, 
but  cultivation  is  less  deep  and  drainage  more 
defective  than  it  should  be.  In  wet,  sunless 
seasons  the  Potato  crops  on  allotments  often 
suffer  on  account  of  the  foregoing  drawbacks, 
and  in  backward  springs  tender-haulmod  varie¬ 
ties  often  suffer  even  in  the  absence  of  actual 
frost.  One  or,  at  the  most,  two  early  varieties 
are  sufficient,  and  all  who  have  a  tolerably 
light,  well-drained  soil  should  grow  Boauty  of 
Hebron  and  Puritan.  On  retentive  soils,  how¬ 
ever,  both  these  sorts  are  sure  to  eat  soapy, 
and  I  would  substitute  Veiteh’s  Ash-leaf  and 
Sharpe's  Victor.  The  former  is  not  oidy 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  Ashleafs,  hut 
the  heaviest  yielder.  The  liost  crops  of 
Victor  I  have  seen  have  been  lifted  from  heavy 
soils.  In  light  soils  ityields  badly.  Schoolmaster 
would  bo  my  ehoico  for  a  variety  to  use  in 
autumn,  ami  its  constitution  is  good.  White 
Elephant  is  also  a  capital  allotment  Potato,  and 
under  such  culture  is  not  liable  to  grow  coarse, 
especially  if  small  seed  is  used.  Its  yielding 

(•owers  are  enormous  and  the  flavour  good, 
•'or  main  winter  crops,  King  Noble,  Gloucester 
Kidney,  and  Magnum  Bonum  cannot  be  beaten. 
The  first  is  a  capital  strong  soil  Potato  and  of 
grand  cooking  quality.  Gloucester  Kidney  is 
one  of  the  best  yielding,  cooking,  and  keeping 
Potatoes,  though  now  very  old.  Magnum  Bonum 
is  grown  by  most  allotment  holders  and  is  ono 
of  the  best  all-round  Potatoes  over  introduced, 
but,  os  a  rule,  people  do  not  change  the  seed 
often  enough.  This  and  The  Bruce  are  now 
considered  the  same. 


being  pol-liound,  as  they  cannot  lie  turned  out- 
till  the  weather  is  settled  and  fairly-  warm.  If 
the  seed  is  Sown  now  in  small  pots  anil  tho 
young  plants  brought  forward  in  a  temperature 
of  00  (legs,  until  the  first  rough  leaves  are 
formed,  that  of  a  warm,  sunny  greenhouse  will 
then  suit  them  best  until  hardening  off  in  frames 
takes  place  about  tho  ntiddlo  of  May.  Planting 
should  he  done  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
June,  hut  in  backward  localities  it  is  always  best 
to  give  the  plants  an  extra  shift  into  pots  an 
inch  or  two  larger  and  keep  them  in  frames  well 
aired  for  a  fortnight  longer.  When  planted, 
the  tender  foliage  must  be  screened  from  cutting 
winds,  and  various  ways  of  doing  this  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  cultivator.  Dwarf 
Orangelicld  if  obtainable  true  is  a  good  outdoor 
variety.  It  is  not  of  handsome  shape,  hut  for 
general  kitchen  use  it  is  still  unsurpassed.  The 
new  Up  to- Date,  Regina,  and  Challenger  arc  all 
good.  Amateurs  who  do  not  possess  walls  may 
have  good  results  by  planting  against  board 
fences  having  n  southern  aspect  an^  sheltered 
from  the  cast  and  west  winds.  Growing  in  the 
open  trained  to  stakes  may  lie  practised  in  warm 
localities  and  well-drained  soils,  hut  it  is  risky 
at  t  he  best,  much  depending  on  the  season. 

THE  WHITE  POTATO ONION. 

Tins  vegetable  is  as  littlo  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  it  is  little  known  to  gardeners.  It  follows 
from  our  adhering  to  our  ancient  vegetables  as 
much  as  to  our  ancient  customs.  Messrs. 
Vilinotin,  in  their  treatise  on  the  kitchen 
garden,  describe  tho  Potato-Onion  as  a  fair- 


Outdoor  Tomatoes.—1 The  present  time 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  the  best  fflfTJbwjng 
Tomatoes  for  opon-mfg  [^Wier 

earlier  tho  plants  frequently  suffo^t 


White  Potato-Onion. 


sized  bulb  ;  the  skin  tolerably  thick  and  copper 
coloured.  In  most  cases  it  forms  a  group  of 
bulbs  of  irregular  shape  rather  than  a  single 
rounded  bulb.  It  produces  neither  Roods  nor 
bulbils,  hut  increases  solely  from  bulbs,  which 
it  develops  in  the  soil.  Plant  at  the  end  of 
winter  a  strong  bulb  and  in  June  wo  got  new 
Onions,  and  already  well  formod.  If  we  leave 
tho  plant  where  it  is  properly  ripened  wo  shall 
find  instead  of  one  Onion  seven  nr  eight  bulbs, 
generally  varying  in  size,  the  strongest  of 
which  will  produce  in  their  turn,  perhaps,  a 
large  number  of  bulbs  ;  whereas  tho  small  ones 
often  do  no  more  than  grow  into  a  large  single 
bulb.  Tho  flesh  of  the  Potato-Onion  is  very 
sweet  and  good  in  quality.  The  larger  they 
are  the  less  well  they  keep.  The  new  Potato- 
Onion  (here  figured)  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  is  silvery- white 
in  colour.  It  possesses  the  same  good  keeping 
qualities  as  the  red  and  yellow  sorts.--  Keene,  de 
/’Horticulture  Beige. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Giant  Lettuces  (St.  A/ban*).—\i  is  not 
common  experience  with  us  that  judges  at 
flower  shows  prefer  big  Lettuces  over  those 
that  are  smaller,  if  the  former  show  signs  of 
coarseness,  or  aro  Boft  and  badly  hearted.  Let¬ 
tuces  that  aro  very  fresh,  green,  and  crisp,  also 
have  firm,  solid  hearts,  are  very  mucli  the  best 
in  all  cases.  But  if  you  have  deep,  holding  soil 
you  may  try  seed  of  the  large  green  Lettuce, 
called  Exhibition  by  some,  by  others  the  Giant 
White  Cos.  That,  when  it  does  well,  produces 


of  Paris  White  Cos  Lettuce.  But  you  must,  to 
get  fine  hearts,  work  your  ground  deep,  and 
bury  into  it  plenty  of  strong  manure.  Lettuces 
are,  being  mere  leaf  producers,  gross  feeders, 
and  must  grow  quickly  also  ;  hence  they  want 
also  plenty  of  water. 

Big  Potatoes  (J.  S.).— With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Bovinia,  a  very  coarse,  un¬ 
gainly  Potato,  we  do  not  know  of  any  varieties 
that  produco  larger  tubers  than  Up-to-Dato  or 
Chancellor  ;  but  to  secure  very  large  tubers  you 
should  get  sets  from  3  oz.  to  4  o/..  in  weight 
each,  set  them  up  in  a  shallow  box,  and  stand 
them  in  a  warm  but  very  light  place  to  cause 
them  to  sprout.  When  they  have  done  so 
remove  all  the  eyes  and  shoots  but  tho  strongest 
one,  and  so  plant  the  sets  with  great  can* 
to  preserve  this  ono  shoot.  Both  varieties  lire 
strong  growers,  and  should  he  ill  rich  soil, 
deeply  worked,  the  manure  being  rather  under 
than  about  the  roots.  Give  plenty  of  room,  nt 
least  IS  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
3  feet  apart  .  Wo  do  not  nt  all  approve  of  prizes 
for  tho  heaviest  tubers:  they  lead  to  great 
waste,  as  such  tubers  make  the  worst  of  food. 
It  is  a  pity  that  show  committees  should 
encourago  them. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes. —1,  Do  you  consider 
with  the  great  foreign  importation  of  Tomatoes 
outdoor  cultivation  is  sufficiently  payable 
to  go  in  for  ?  I  live  near  a  fair-sized  town.  My 
soifisalight  loam,  dry,  with  a  south  aspect. 
2,  Should  tho  seed  be  sown  in  April  or  March? 
Is  glass  necessary  for  raising  the  seed?  3,  Is 
May  too  early  for  putting  out  the  young  plants  ? 
4,  Should  tho  soil  for  the  young  plants  he  made 
up  with  any  manure  ?  Or  is  burnt  refuso  and 
garden  rubbish  bettor  ? — Ci.osk. 

The  culture  of  Tomatoes  in  tho  open  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  this  country  in  spite 
of  great  foreign  importations,  and  seems  to  he 
very  successful.  But  when  outdoor  crops  are 
at  their  liest  the  foreign  importations  are  much 
less  large.  As  to  whether  you  can  make  Tomato 
culture  pay  depends  chiefly  on  your  cultural 
skill  and  the  position  you  aro  in.  Your  soil  is, 
as  you  say,  light  and  warm,  and  you  live  near  a 
town.  These  are  favourable  conditions.  But 
to  have  strong  plants  to  put  outdoors  seed  must 
ho  sown  under  glass,  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame,  and  the  plants  thus  raised  he  got  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  be  some  S  inches  to 
10  inches  in  height  licforo  they  are  planted  out. 
To  secure  those,  sow  tho  seeds  thinly  in 
shallow  pans  or  in  broad-mouthed  pots  early 
in  April.  Keep  the  pans  near  the  glass 
and  fairly  moist,  hut  shade  them  with  paper 
during  the  day.  You  will  have  when  the  plants 
arc  some  2  inches  in  height  to  lift  each  one  care¬ 
fully  and  put  them  singly  into  small  pots  as 
mentioned,  keeping  them  under  glass  until  they 
have  become  strong.  Ere  they  he  finally 
planted  out  they  should  bo  exposed  in  a  sheltered 
place  outdoors  to  harden.  In  warm  localities 
Tomato  plants  may  he  put  out  the  second  week 
in  May  ;  hut  as  a  rule  the  last  week  of  the 
•month  is  soon  enough.  The  site  lor  planting 
should  be,  if  possible,  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
Tho  soil  need  not  ho  manured  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent.  A  very  light  dressing  of  manure 
or  well-decayed  garden  refuse  may  be  dug  in 
liefore  planting.  The  plants  should  be  put  out  in 
rows  2J  feet  apart,  and  be  15  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  each  ono  having  tho  support  of  a  stout 
stake. 

Pea  Jeyes’  Conqueror.— This  Pea  is 
much  grown  by  cottagers  about  Oundlc  and 
other  parts  of  Northamptonshire.  It  glows  to 
a  height  of  6  feet.  Although  medium  tall-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  may  ho  the  most  serviceable  in 
gardens  where  large  and  repeated  sowings  are 
made,  a  tall  grower  is  certainly  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  for  those  who  can  only  afford  room,  say,  for 
one  or  two  rows,  as  a  greater  yield  is  obtainable 
from  a  given  space.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Jeyes’  Conqueror  is  a  good  eating  Pea,  no 
doubt  accounts  for  its  popularity  in  tho  district 
named. 

Frame  for  Cucumbers.  -  I  am  thinking  of 
making  one  or  two  Cucumber  frames,  *»  feet  by  4  feet,  and 
should  be  triad  if  you  would  kindly  state  in  one  of  your 
early  issues  what  slope  would  lie  liest— that  is  to  say.  what 
height  you  would  suggest  tor  the  back  and  what  height 
for  the  front  of  the  frame?— J.  K.  F. 


rts  :  but  if  tho  soil  be  thin,  poor,  or 
los  not  heart  in,  but  bolts  off  to  flower. 

,  we  prefer  a  good  firm-hearfwi  i  alfi® 
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Conservatory.— The  growth  of  nil  the 
permanent  plants  in  the  borders  will  be  more 
rapid  now,  and  as  fast  as  each  plant  goes  out  of 
flower,  be  it  Camellial  Acacia,  Habrothamnus, 
or  African  Hemp,  a  little  pruning  into  shape  as 
the  now  growth  comes  away  is  required.  Himan- 
tophyllums,  or  Olivias,  as  wa  used  to  call  them 
formerly,  havo  become  a  numerous  family,  and 
are  very  useful  in  the  conservatory.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  cultivate,  though  it  takes  time 
to  make  a  large  specimen,  and  they  are  not 
difficult  to  keep  in  condition  when  once  created. 
Turfy-loam  two-thirds,  one-third  pelt,  leaf- 
mould,  a  little  ol  1  c  vw-manuro,  an.l  plenty  of 
sand  will  grow  them  woll.  They  miv  bo  grown 
in  a  warm  house  through  the  early  stages. 
There  is  plenty  of  tto  .vering  stuff  now,  including 
the  herbaceous  Spirasas,  which  are  always 
useful  about  Master.  Ai uui.  Lilies  are  usually 
abundant  now,  and  the  price,  consequently,  low. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  splendid  now,  every  crown 
throwing  up  a  good  spike  and  stout  foliage. 
Standard  Thorns  in  various  colours  are  lovely 
now,  and  come  in  well  for  Eister  decorations, 
especially  the  double-flowered  kinds,  the  double 
white  being  specially  valuable.  Lilacs,  when 
properly  prepired,  force  easily,  and  so  also  does 
the  Guelder  Rose.  Then  there  are  beautiful 
things  among  the  hybrid  Indian  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  which  are  not  difficult  to  manage  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  fine-rooted 
plants  that  must  have  fibrous  peat  and  clean, 
sharp  sand.  The  difficulty  met  with  in  this 
class  of  plants,  and  which  applies  to  hard-wooded 
plants  generally,  is  they  will  not  mix  with  other 
things.  They  make  a  lovely  group  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  when  in  flower,  the  same  as  Heaths 
and  Kpicrises  do,  but  afterwards  a  regrouping 
is  necessary,  on  family  principles.  This  is  the 
season  for  repotting  various  things.  Genistas, 
as  they  go  out  of  flower,  are  pruned  into  shape, 
and  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  repotted. 
This  kind  of  treatment  will  suit  most  things 
that  require  an  annual  shift.  The  soft-wooded 
Heaths,  Kpacrises,  Azaleas,  and  many  other 
plants  will  come  under  this  heading.  No  plant 
should  remain  in  the  conservatory  after  the 
blossoms  have  faded.  Faded  flowers  bring 
damp,  and  damp  soon  spreads.  Dry  spots  in 
the  border  should  also  be  guarded  against,  as 
they  mean  a  check  to  the  roots,  which  means 
red-spider  or  something  worse  later. 

Stove. — All  the  finc-foliagod  plants  are  now 
in  vigorous  growth,  and  if  the  syringe  is  used 
only  very  pure  rain-water  will  be  suitable.  It 
will  be  ns  well  to  defer  shading  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  especially  where  Drachmas  and  Crotons  are 
grown,  though  it  may  be  possible  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  house  unshaded  where  the  Dracaenas  and 
Crotons  are.  Summer-flowering  climbers  will 
very  likely  require  repotting,  especially  the 
strong-growing  Allamandas  and  Bougainvilleas. 
Both  of  these  require  firm  potting  in  well- 
drained  pots,  and  the  young  shoots  trained  up 
near  the  glass  to  insure  plenty  of  blossoms. 
Fill  a  number  of  5-inch  pots  with  Selaginellas 
for  decoration  work  during  the  summer,  and 
autumn,  and  winter.  There  is  a  pretty  little 
Indian  Grass  named  I’anicum  variegatum,  very 
useful  in  small  pots,  or  for  draping  baskets.  It 
is  easily  rooted  from  young  cuttings  in  bottom- 

heat.  Night  temperature  (J.1  (legs,  to  GS  el  eg  5. 

Early  vinery.— Give  a  little  air  along  the 
ridge  early  on  bright  mornings,  and  keep  the 
ventilation  well  abreast  of  the  rising  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  no  moisture  condenses  on  the 
berries.  This  means  visiting  the  house  several 
times  before  breakfast,  but  there  will  bo  no 
necessity  to  rush  on  a  lot  of  front  ventilation  to 
keep  down  the  thermometer.  I  like  to  do 
as  long  as  possible  without  front  ventilation  for 
vinerie3.  Very  often  in  May  the  air  is  too  cold 
to  let  in  freely  along  the  front  of  a  forcing- 
house  when  bunches  of  Grapes  are  hanging. 
The  skins  of  the  berries  of  Grapes  are  very 
tender.  Rust  and  mildew  have  often  been 
introduced  with  the  cold  wind  through  the  front 
lights.  Now  that  the  earliest  Grapes  are  about 
taking  their  last  swelling  is  the  time  to  give 
them  a  final  dressing  of  chemical  manure. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  manures  on  the 
market.  Bear  in  mind  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
change  sometimes, 
down. 


Tomatoes  under  glass.— Some  of  the 
bottom  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  will  now  soon 
be  showing  colour.  Up-to-Date  sets,  freely  and 
ripens  early,  but  has  not  the  weight  of  crop  I 
have  had  from  others.  Ham  Green  Favourite 
is  a  very  handsome  Tomato,  and  comes  fairly 
early,  and  we  have  often  had  a  good  second 
crop  from  the  young  shoots,  which  break  away 
after  the  first  crop  has  been  gathered.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  training  Tomatoes  than  to 
make  the  main  stem  carry  all  the  crop 
of  fruit.  As  rogards  manures,  I  am  doubtful 
about  there  being  a  best  manure  for  anything. 

I  generally  use  what  comes,  is  handiest  and 
cheapest.  When  within  reach  of  a  poultry  farm 
a  few  years  ago,  and  I  could  buy  poultry-manure 
at  30s.  per  ton,  I  used  it  largely,  for  it  paid. 
Moss-litter-manure  I  have  used  as  a  mulch  with 
marked  results,  and  I  have  used  several  kinds 
of  artificial-manures  without  any  desire  to  say 
that  I  prefer  one  before  all  others.  Something 
ilepeiuls  upon  the  kind  of  soil  the  Tomatoes  me 
planted  in,  and  it  generally  pays  to  make  this 
fairly  good  lor  the  plants  to  have  a  healthy 
start.  When  I  say  make  the  soil  fairly  good,  1 
do  not  mean  fill  it  with  manure.  Old  turf,  old 
plaster,  a  little  old  Mushroom-bed-manure,  and 
a  little  charred  rubbish  or  wood-ashes,  or  some 
Buch  mixture,  will  grow  Tomatoes  very  well  in 
puts,  boxes,  or  troughs. 

Late  Peaches. — The  trees  will  now  be  in 
blossom  ;  the  forwardest  trees  will  have  set 
their  crop.  Wo  had  one  frosty  night  when  the 
thermometer  went  verv  low,  but  all  Peach  - 
houses  should  bo  provided  with  the  means  of 
keeping  out  the  frost.  There  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  the  flowers  to  set  by  giving 
air  early  in  the  morning  to  get  the  pollen  dry 
early  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  the  dry  pollen  may 
be  scattered  whilst  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  in 
the  house. 

Window  gardening.  —  Repot  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Tuberous  Begonias.  Prune 
sweet  Verbenas  and  put  cuttings  into  sandy 
soil  ;  most  of  the  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  will 
strike  now.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  of 
Campanula  isophylla  and  other  suitable  varie- 

ties  for  Qiiapnmling  will  afcriko  qiiinkly  now. 

Outdoor  garden.— Choice  named  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees  which  have  been  kept 
through  the  winter  in  pots  in  cold-frame,  if 
the  positions  are  ready,  should  now  be  planted 
out.  Even  when  Carnations  are  planted  in 
groups  round  the  margins  of  the  borders  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  each  parti¬ 
cular  site.  There  are  certain  plants,  among 
them  being  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Hollyhocks, 
which  should  always  have  some  special  help  at 
planting.  We  always  have  a  good  sized  heap 
of  various  matters,  some  of  it  being  the  old 
Chrysanthemum  balls  of  the  past  season,  and 
as  we  buy  the  best  loam  for  them,  and  it  is 
otherwise  fortified  with  manures,  this  forms 
the  neuclus,  and  other  substances  are  added  to 
suit  each  kind  of  plant.  We  find  the  compost 
valuable  beyond  measure  to  put  a  shovelful 
round  the  roots  of  a  Rose-tree,  a  Phlox,  a 
Carnation,  or  Hollyhock,  or  any  other  plant 
that  we  want  to  do  better  than  usual.  Get  the 
pruning  of  all  coarse  growing  evergreens  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  Ivy  on  walls  is  pruned 
at  once  by  cutting  everything  off  quite  close  to 
the  main  shoots  with  the  shears,  the  new  foliage 
will  soon  cover  the  wall  again.  Finish  pruning 
Roses,  and  keep  in  uiiiul  that  the  thinning  out 
of  the  weakly  growth  is  even  more  important 
than  cutting  back  to  any  particular  point.  All 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted. 

Fruit  garden. — Grafting  inay  be  done 
now.  Personally  I  like  the  sap  to  bo  well 
on  the  move  before  I  begin  to  graft,  as  there 
being  a  steady  flow  upward  of  sap,  the  wound  is 
filled  and  the  air  is  kept  out,  and  growth  com¬ 
mences  almost  immediately.  There  has  not 
been  frost  yet  to  injure  the  blossoms  of  fruit- 
trees  outside,  but  the  frosty  nights  may  set  irt 
at  any  time,  and  it  is  best  to  make  provision. 
A  simple  covering  will  often  save  a  crop.  I 
have  seen  this  done  by  sticking  in  a  few 
feathery  twigs  of  common  Yew,  so  that  the 
feathery  parts  overhang  the  blossoms.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  a  crop  saved  by  a  gardeni  ng 
friend  who  had  more  wall  space  than  his  nets 
could  cover.  He  had  a  lot  of  long  Hazel  Pea- 
sticks  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
inserted  a  row  of  these  alongside  the  | 


and,  of  course,  the  sticks  were  just  as  good  t„i 
the  Peas  and  Beans  afterwards.  Early  rig*. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  in  pots  will 
soon  bo  in  a  position  to  take  weak  stimulant.*. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  early  crop  of  Fig. 
requires  much  thinning ;  but  if  the  crop  is 
heavy,  better  thin  a  little  to  give  the  second 
crop  a  chance,  and,  of  course,  all  sublaterals 
should  be  pinched  off.  Strawberries  will  set 
freely  anywhere  now  under  glass  where  there  is 
a  little  heat.  British  Queen  is  a  good  Straw¬ 
berry  at  this  season  for  those  who  can  grow  it ; 
President  ami  .Sir  Charles  Napier  are  also 
amongst  the  best. 

Vegetable  garden.— March  is  the  month 
for  sowing  almost  any  and  every  kind  of 
vegetable  seed.  Of  course,  successive  crops 
will  be  sown  in  rotation  as  the  season  advances 
and  declines — that  is  an  understood  thing— 
but  when  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  wc 
want  any  particular  crop  we  had  better  look  it 
up  now  and  get  it.  Several  years  ago  it  some¬ 
how  got  abroad  that  I  had  got  a  stock  of  Good 
King  Henry  or  Mercury  plants,  and  my  corres¬ 
pondents  soon  cleared  me  out.  Personally  I 
prefer  Winter  Spinach,  the  flavour  is  not  so 
rough,  though  the  Mercury  is  very  wholesome 
and  is  very  hardy,  and  is  a  good  ileal  grown  in 
Lincolnshire.  That  is  where  I  should  advise 
anyone  to  write  who  wants  a  supply  of  roots  or 
seeds,  as  the  plant  seeds  freely.  Spinach  may 
be  sown  freely  now,  either  as  a  catch  crop 
between  Peas  or  in  an  open  situation  in  parallel 
rows  1  foot  apart.  Cucumbers  may  be  put  on 
manure  beds  or  iu  warm  houses,  and  Tom  it)  :i 
may  go  out  under  glass  now,  where  there  is  the 
least  hit  of  heat  to  start  them.  I  was  told  the 
other  day  about  a  wonderful  crop  of  the  climb 
ing  French  Bean.  They  were  planted  on  each 
side  of  a  low  span-roofed  house  and  trained  up 
under  the  roof,  and  the  crop  was  somewhat 
wonderful.  By  picking  the  Beans  in  good  timj 
and  using  liquid  -  m  mure  the  crop  was 
continuous.  E.  Hobday. 

THE  COMINO  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

April  1st. — Moved  a  lot  of  bedding  plants  to 
cold-frames  to  harden  the  plants  and  make  room 
in  house.  Pricked  off  Stocks  and  Asters  into 
boxes  and  sowed  more  seeds.  Shifted  on  a  lot 
of  seedling  Gums  and  Acacia  lophantha.  Planted 
more  early  Potatoes.  Put  sticks  to  early  Peas. 
Planted  out  more  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers. 
Shifted  on  Cyclamens. 

April  2nd. — Moved  more  Strawberries  in  pots 
to  cool-house.  We  are  filling  up  shelves  in 
cold-houses  now.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  forced 
early  plants  are  reserved  for  planting  out  for  an 
autumn  crop.  Sometimes  we  have  a  very  good 
autumn  crop,  and  then  the  plants  are  lifted  and 
potted,  and  kept  under  glass  till  the  fruits  are 
gathered. 

April  3rd. — Watered  inside  fruit  borders  with 
warm  liquid-manure.  Rearranged  conservatory. 
We  have  a  good  many  Spirmas  coming  into 
blossom,  as  we  generally  have  about  Easter,  and 
good-sized  groups  are  useful,  having  a  graceful 
effect.  Cucumbers  require  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  stopping  and  tying  in  young  shoots.  A 
light  top-dressing  is  given  as  soon  as  the  young 
roots  work  through.  No  ventilation  is  given 
now. 

April  4th. — Shifted  on  a  lot  of  Solanum  capsi- 
castrum.  Pruned  back  rather  hard  a  lot  of 
winter-flowering  stuff  that  had  finished  blooming 
and  placed  in  cool-house  to  break  ;  these  include 
several  hundred  Salvias  of  different  kinds. 
Shifted  on  a  lot  of  young  Ferns,  including  a 
batch  of  Adiantum  Farlevense  that  was  cut  up 
to  single  crowns  some  time  back  to  get  more 
stock.  To  get  up  a  stock  of  healthy  plants 
quick  it  is  best  to  keep  to  young  plants,  as  they 
move  so  soon. 

April  5th. — Planted  more  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  including  a  few  rows  of  dwarf  Kidnev 
Beans  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  We  can  find 
covers  for  these  if  the  weather  come3  cold. 
Finished  grafting  some  old  Apple  -  trees. 
Vaporised  Rose-house.  Planted  a  range  ol 
warm-frames  with  Melons.  Sowed  some  seeds 
of  New  Zealand  Spinach. 

Planted  out  a  lot  of  red  and  pink 
Sowed  a  patch 
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of  Celery  sued  outside  for  lost  planting.  Tied 
up  Lettuces  to  blanch  in  frames.  Sowed  seeds 
of  Vegetable  Marrows  in  sovornl  kinds  in  pots 
for  planting  out  when  ready  ;  also  Ridge 
Cucumbers.  Planted  enough  Cardoon  seeds  in 
small  pots  for  first  row. 


BEES. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  HIVE. 
Flowers  do  not  contain  honey  pure  and  simple, 
which  has  merely  to  be  gathered  by  the  Bee 
and  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  hive,  but  the 
nectar  consists  in  great  measure  of  cane  sugar, 
and  undergoes  the  change  into  honey  in  the 
body  of  the  Bee.  On  alighting  upon  a  flower 
the  lice  darts  out  its  tongue,  which  is  long  and 
of  great  flexibility,  probes  the  cells  to  the 
bottom,  and  drains  thorn  of  their  nectar.  The 
tongue  is  then  withdrawn  into  the  mouth  and 
the  juice  projected  back  into  the  throat,  and 
thence  into  the  first  stomach  or  honey  bag,  and, 
upon  returning  to  the  hive,  is  deposited  in  the 
honey -cells.  When  first  stored  in  the  cells  it  is 
thin  and  watery,  but  is  left  unsealed  in  the  cells 
till  the  water}'  parts  have  been  evaporated,  and 
it  has  become  thicker  and  sweeter.  In  each  of  its 
excursions  the  Bee  appears  to  confine  its  forag¬ 
ing  operations  to  one  s|>ecies  of  flower,  which 
accounts  for  tho  character  of  various  kinds  of 
honey.  If  the  Bee  wandered  indifferently 
from  flower  to  flower  without  selection,  tho 
fertilisation  of  flowors  would  be  imperfect,  and 
hybridisation  anil  confusion  of  species  tho  result. 
There  is  a  great  variety,  liotli  in  colour  and 
flavour  of  honey,  according  to  tho  particular 
flower  from  which  the  nectar  is  gathered,  Lime- 
bloBSom  honey  being  of  a  greenish  shade  :  that 
from  Sainfoin  yellow ;  from  Beaus  brown ; 
while  that  from  Heather  is  very  dark,  some¬ 
times  almost  black,  and  very  strong  in  flavour. 

The  manufacture  of  wax  for  comb  building 
necessitates  large  quantities  of  honey  being  con- 
*»imed  by  tho  Bees,  and  a  high  temperature 
within  the  hive.  The  wax-makers  having  filled 
themselves  with  honey  form  a  cluster,  and 
hang  from  t  he  top  of  the  hive,  sus|iending  them¬ 
selves  one  to  another  by  attaching  the  claws  of 
the  forelegs  of  the  lowermost  to  the  hindlegs  of 
that  next  above.  They  remain  in  Hub  position 
some  hours,  during  which  wax  is  secreted  (or 
rather  the  substance  to  be  ultimately  converted 
into  wax),  und  thin  flakes  exude  from  tho  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  wax  pockets.  A  Bee  now  leaves  the 
cluster,  and  passes  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
there  lays  the  foundation  of  a  comb,  by  heaping 
together  all  the  lamina  it  has  secreted,  after 
having  converted  it  into  true  wax  by  a  kneading 
process  performed  bv  its  tongue.  The  little 
lump  of  wax  is  added  to  by  other  Bees  till  a 
rough  piece  is  formed  about  \  inch  long,  in 
which  there  is  no  indication  of  tho  form  of  cells. 
This  small  wall  of  wax  is  now  taken  in  hand  by 
another  set  of  Bees  who  form  in  it  the  liases  of 
the  cells.  As  the  cells  are  drawn  out  the  wax- 
makers  increase  tho  magnitude  of  the  rough 
partition  wall,  while  the  outdoor  workers  fill 
tho  cells  with  honey  as  fast  as  they  are  con¬ 
structed. 

Pollen,  the  fertilising  dust  of  flowors,  is 
collected  in  tho  spring  in  large  quantities,  and 
used  with  honey  and  water  in  tho  rearing  of 
brood,  that  not  required  for  immediate  use  being 
stored  in  worker  cells,  and  sealed  over  with 
wax.  Foraging  amongst  the  flowers  tho  Beo 
becomes  powdered  with  pollen  :  this  it  brushes 
from  its  body  with  its  front  legs,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  brushes  for  this  purpose ;  it  then 
kneads  tho  pollen  up  into  two  little  pellets, 
which  are  transferred  to  tho  hollows  of  tho  hind¬ 
legs,  and  thus  carried  to  the  hive. 

What  is  known  ns  honeydew  is  a  sweet, 
s.icky  substance  found  in  dry  seasons  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lonvcs  of  tho  Lime, 
Sycamore,  Oak,  Birch,  and  other  trees,  1  icing 
tlie  product  of  the  various  kinds  of  aphis. 
When  softened  by  rain  or  dew  it  is  gathered  by 
the  Bees  in  times  of  scarcity  of  nectar,  and 
stored  in  the  hive  in  quantity  ;  but  it  is  so  dark 
m  colour  and  of  so  unpleasant  a  flavour  that 
even  a  small  quantity  quite  spoils  many  a 
sample  of  comb  honey.  Propolis  is  a  resin-like 
substance  obtained  from  the  Horse  Chestnut 
and  the  various  kinds  of  Pine,  and  i/coHoeted 
and  used  by  Bees,  more  espocitdly/tcV^agiVjili' 
end  of  the  season,  to  fill  up  cracks  and  crevices 


about  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  to  make  all 
snug  and  weather-proof  for  the  winter.  When 
set  it  is  much  harder  in  substance  than  wax. 

_  H.  S.  G. 

BIRDS. 

Parrakeet  with  sore  back  ( Dorothy 
Moort). — The  general  health  of  your  bird  must 
first  bo  nttended  to.  You  should  give  it  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  adding  to  its  diet  Hemp- 
seed.  boiled  Maize,  Nuts,  and  plain  biscuit. 
Let  it  also  have  plenty  of  coarse  grit-sand  to 
assist  it  in  the  digestion  of  its  food ,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  drinking. 
Anoint  the  sore  place  with  zinc  ointment  or 
vaseline  ;  the  latter  can  bo  applied  by  means  of 
a  camel-hair-brush  or  feather.  Use  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  the  Parrakeet  pick¬ 
ing  the  sore  place,  and  try  to  divert  its 
attention  by  supplying  it  with  something  upon 
which  to  exercise  its  lieak,  such  as  a  piece  of 
soft  half-rotten  wood,  or  a  cotton  reel.  All  the 
Parrot  tribe  are  in  their  wild  state  great  wood 
nibblers.  If  you  suspect  the  presence  of  para¬ 
sites  paint  all  tho  crevices  of  the  cage  with 
Fir-tree  oil,  and  dust  the  bird  under  its  feathers 
with  Pyrethrum  powder,  avoiding,  of  course, 
the  sore  place.  Let  the  bird  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  all  the  sunshine  possible.— 
S.  S.  (i. 

Madagascar  Love  -  birds  (Doroti  y 
Moore). —  These  birds  do  not  breed  very  freely 
in  confinement.  They  are,  however,  very  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  an  outdoor  aviary  all  the  year 
round.  They  should  be  fell  chiefly  upon  boiled 
Maize,  which  should  lie  freshly  prepared  every 
day,  as  it  soon  turns  sour.  To  this  diet  may  be 
added  some  Canary-seed  and  Millet,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  keep  them  upon  Canary  mid  Millot 
alone,  or  tho  birds  will  soon  fall  into  a  bad  state 
of  health.  Provide  them  with  a  large,  roomy 
cage  -an  ordinary  breeding-cage  will  be  liest  if 
it  is  to  stand  at  an  open  window  or  in  any  other 
draughty  position.  In  place  of  tho  oidinarv 
nest  box  provide  a  small,  hollow  log  of  wood, 
having  an  entrance  at  one  end.  This  will  he 
used  (should  they  lay)  for  tho  reception  of  the 
eggs,  without  any  addition  of  building  materials. 
Do  not  romovo  or  interfere  with  the  eggs  in  any 
way. — S.  IS.  G. 

POULTRY. 

Preserving  eggs  (A.  Hod*on).— There 
are  two  systems  which  can  lie  relied  upon  for 
the  preservation  of  eggs  for  a  length  of  time. 
One  is  to  select  an  earthen  vessel  into  which 
place  the  eggs,  and  pour  over  them  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  water,  taking  care  that  there  is  not  an 
undue  proportion  of  lime,  or  much  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  tho  vessel,  and  tho  oggs  will 
become  embedded  in  it,  causing  difficulty  in 
removing  them  without  breaking.  Therefore, 
only  so  much  lime  should  be  used  as  will  bo 
held  in  solution  by  the  water.  The  vessel  may 
lie  nearly  filled  with  tho  mixture  and  the  egg's 
dropped  in  from  time  to  time.  Tho  other  plan 
is  to  use  a  box,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  about 
fifty  eggs,  having  the  bottom  so  fixed  that  it 
can  lie  easily  removed.  A  laver  of  perfectly 
dry  salt  should  lie  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  on  this  the  eggs  packed  close  together 
on  their  sides.  These  should  then  lie  covered 
with  another  layer  of  salt,  when  another  lot  of 
eggs  can  lie  added,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  filled. 
The  salt  must  during  the  process  bo  pressed 
down  as  tightly  os  possible,  round  the  sides  of 
the  box  more  especially.  Tho  lid  should  then 
be  put  on,  and  tho  box  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
and  when  tho  eggs  are  to  be  used  tho  box  should 
be  inverted  and  the  liottom  removed,  so  that 
those  longest  packed  may  bo  used  first. — 
S.  S.  (!. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

A  market  gardener’s  difficulties.— 

I  rent  a  market  garden  of  three  acres  under  a 
lease.  A  tidal  flood  came  over  my  garden, 
owing  to  which  I  lost  two  hundred  pounds.  I 
find  that  I  will  not  bo  able  to  pay  my  May  rent, 
aBdr  'itvr*  almost  decided  to  become  bankrupt, 
^A^AJandlord  is  certain  to  di^jtyjV  ' 
November  last  my  wife  borrowed  the  rent  from 


her  brothers,  and  thinks  I  might  to  give  her  a 
bill  of  sale  to  secure  her  brothers’  interest. 
Can  I  do  this  ?  I  took  over  all  fruit-trees,  etc., 
at  a  valuation.  In  filing  my  bankruptcy  would 
these  also  go  towards  paying  my  creditors — 
although  my  lease  says  nothing  can  be  removed 
from  tho  gardens  until  all  lent,  etc.,  is  paid  un — 
or  could  these  also  be  included  in  a  bill  of  sale  ? 
-S.  L.  W. 

It  would  lie  practically  useless  to  give  your 
wife  a  bill  of  sale— it  should  to  given  to  her 
brother.  You  may  include  in  the  bill  of  sale 
all  the  property  you  are  at  liberty  to  remove. 
It  is  impossible  from  the  short  quotation  given 
to  say  what  is  tho  effect  of  the  clause  referred 
to.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
restricted  from  removing  any  of  tho  produce  in 
the  garden  at  any  time  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  ? 
Although  until  the  rent  is  in  arrear  you  might 
remove  everything,  you  are  not  legally  prohibited 
from  removing  as  tenant.  Perhaps  the  clause 
is  only  applicable  on  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy.  The  fruit-trees,  tic.,  which  have  been 
permanently  set  out  cannot  be  removed  ;  at  tho 
most  you  can  only  claim  a  valuation  for  them. 
Having  due  regard  to  the  position  in  which  you 
are  placed,  n ml  that  through  no  fault  of  your 
own,  you  had  best  consult  a  solicitor. — K.  C.  T. 

Notice  to  quit  garden.  Eighteen  years 
ago  I  took  a  plot  of  land  as  a  garden  at  the 
yearly  rental  of  £1,  payable  on  September 
29th.  The  land  has  now  been  sold,  and  my 
old  landlord  tells  me  1  must  give  up  possession 
on  June  24th,  but  1  have  received  no  written 
notice,  only  verbal.  Can  possession  be  claimed 
on  June  24th  ’ — Anxiopu  (Ink. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  that 
a  written  notice  shall  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  tenancy,  a  verbal  notice  is  good. 
But  I  cannot  say  whether  the  notice  you  have 
received  is  good,  for  you  do  not  say  whether 
you  have  any  written  agreement  as  to  notice, 
nor  when  the  notice  was  given,  nor  yet  when 
the  year  of  tenancy  ends.  This  land  is  held 
upon  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  seems  to  lie  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  private  garden,  and  so,  in  tho 
absence  of  an  agreement  for  some  other  notice, 
you  arc  entitled  to  half-a-ycar’s  notice,  anil 
the  notice  must  expire  with  a  }  ear  of  tenancy — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year 
ns  tho  tenancy  began.  If  there  is  no  bargain 
as  to  notice,  and  your  tenancy  began  on 
Juno  24th,  and  tho  notice  was  given  at  or 
before  Christmas  last,  it  is  a  good  notice 
although  verbal,  and  you  must" give  up  posses¬ 
sion  on  June  24th,  but  if  your  tenancy  began  at 
some  other  time  of  the  year,  you  cannot  bo 
compelled  to  lenvo  on  June  24th.  K.  C.  T. 

Fowls  trespassing.— Fowls  from  my 
neighbour’s  farm  come  through  the  boundary 
fence  and  roam  all  over  my  Grass  field,  spoiling 
some  of  it  later  on  as  hay,  and  generally  being 
a  nuisance,  as  they  come  up  close  to  my  house 
and  garden.  The  fence  is  my  property,  is  very 
old  and  useless  as  a  fence.  Have  1  any  remedy  ! 
—X.  Y.  Z. 

Independently  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  law, 
that  a  person  must  protect  his  own  stock  from 
straying,  unless  a  direct  obligation  on  tho  part 
of  Bomo  other  person  to  fence  against  such 
stock  can  bo  proved,  you  are  not  bound  to  fence 
against  poultry,  as  no  obligation  extends  to  that 
length.  Give  tho  farmer  written  notice  to  keep 
his  poultry  out  of  your  Grass,  and  if  ho  still  per¬ 
mits  them  to  trespass,  you  may  recover  damages 
in  the  county  court. — K.  C.  T. 

Obtaining  possession  of  land.  -I  have 
taken  a  garden  at  the  annual  rental  of  30s., 
payable  quarterly,  and  the  tenancy  may  bo 
determined  on  any  quarter-day  by  notice  given 
three  months  previously.  I  now  find  tho 
present  tenant  is  subject  to  six  months’  notice 
to  quit,  but  has  received  no  notice  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  tenancy,  although  much  in  arrear 
with  his  rent.  The  landlord  tells  me  to  take 
possession  and  begin  cultivation,  and  ho  will  take 
all  risks  on  himself,  but  the  tennnl  says  f 
must  touch  nothing.  What  is  my  best  course  ? 
--T.  K. 

Tell  your  landlord  that  you  desire  possession 
to  be  givon  as  per  agreement,  and  if  ho  does  not 
give  possession,  tell  him  you  shall  sue  him  for 
breach  of  contract.  It  is  his  business  to  get  his 
-tenant  outs  not  yours,  and  if  you  enter  to  do 
Any  work,  Ctfc.,  you  will  be  liable  to  an  action 
W\  trer-D;.;^  0^ Saiid lord  to  Rive  you  the 
key,  and  then  you  may  enter.— K.  C.  T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries  and  anstctrs  are  inserted  in 
Gardrsirs  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  tie  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
thi  Editor  of  Gardr.nixo,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cocent 
G irden,  Lonlon.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
thi  Pl'busiibr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
rejuired  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
n  :h  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  ant  not  more 
thin  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon- 
don't  should  bear  in  mini  that,  as  Gardrxi.no  hat  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  adcance  of  date,  queries  cann  o', 
always  lie  replied  to  in  the  issue  immedia'ely  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Size  of  tennis  court  (J.  M.).—\  full-sized  court 
should  b?  73  feet  Ion,'  and  30  feet  broad. 

Calvary  Clover  fJfre.  Randles).— The  botanical 
nann  or  this  is  Medicago  hchinus.  Any  sochsinan  will 
procure  seed  for  you. 

Cytisusoutof  flower  (E.).— It  must  be  cut  inand 
frown  on  for  another  season's  bloom.  Whether  it  requires 
repotting  or  not  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pot  and  the 
state  of  the  roots.  Probably  it  docs. 

Transplanting  Snowdrops  (R-).— Wait  until 

the  foliage  is  quite  decayed,  say  about  June.  You  would 
then  have  no  di  Iteulty  in  finding  the  bulbs,  and  at  that 
season  there  would  b  -  lesa  harm  done  to  them  in  moving. 
Take  the  bulbs  up  bodily  with  soil. 

Albuca  Nelson!  (Ilex).—1 This  Cape  bulb  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  greenhouse,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
particularly  ornamental,  though  decidedly  curious  and 
interesting.  The  floaa-ers,  which  are  liome  on  the  upper 
part  of  a  stout  scape,  are  white,  shaded  on  the  exterior 
with  green. 

Saucers  for  pots  (Amateur,  Hammersmith).— The 
drawback  in  the  use  of  saucers  is  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
is  apt  to  liecom;  too  sodden,  hut  they  may  be  used  for 
plants  that  require  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  II  you  place 
the  pots  on  crocks,  so  that  the  soil  is  not  in  actual  contact 
with  the  water  itself,  the  plants  would  take  no  harm. 

Paioa- leaves  diseased  (Little  Chany).— Your 
P.ilm-leavcs  have  been  attacked  by  scale,  of  which  we 
f  iun-1  nnny  specimen  on  the  leaf  sent.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  wash  each  leaf  carefully  with  some 
insecticide  such  as  Gishurst's  Compound,  using  it  as 
directed. 

Plants  beneath  staging  of  greenhouse 

( Amateur,  Hainni  •rsuiith). — There  are  very  many  plants 
that  would  flourish  in  such  a  position,  particularly  Kerns, 
l.ycooo  Is.  and  large-leaved  Begonias,  the  chief  essential 
being  that  the  soil  should  \>e  well  drained  and  of  good 
depth.  Any  of  the  small -growing  greenhouse  Kerns  would 
suit  the  placi. 

Justice  for  Sparrows.— Your  correspondent  in 
issue  dited  March  17.  in  the  note  "  Sparrows  eating  Pear- 
buds,"  must,  I  think,  be  miking  a  mistake.  I  have  closely 
watched  Pear-trees  and  G  loseherry-hushes  for  years,  and 
have  never  seen  any  birds  except  Bullfinches  eating  the 
buds.  Sparrows  and  Tom-tits  eat  insects,  but  never,  as  far 
as  I  can  asc.-rtiin  in  Killinane,  do  they  injure  the  buds  of 
fruit-tr;cs.—  It.  Bradshaw. 

Covering  steep  banks  (A  Mechanician).— Ivy 
makes  a  c  apilal  sloping  hank  cover.  You  should  get  from 
a  nursery  plants  in  pots  of  the  common  English  Ivy. 
Open  a  tie  ich  along  the  top  of  the  slope  12  inches  wide, 
then  return  the  soil,  working  in  with  it  a  little  decayed 
manure.  Put  in  your  Ivy  plants  12  inches  to  15  inches 
apart,  letting  the  long  growths  hang  down  the  bank,  and 
pegging  them  down.  These  plants  would  soon  cover  the 
bank,  and  always  furnish  a  green  coat  afterwards. 

Violets  diseased  (Violets,  Herts).— Your  plants 
are  sufferin 'fromarathertroublesomeanil.insomcdist riots, 
prevalent  disease,  and  for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy 
at  present  The  perfect  wig  of  roots  affords  the  best  proof 
that  it  is  no  cultural  error,  sich  as  impoverished  soil,  ovcr- 
iu  inuring,  an  1  the  like.  We  would,  however,  advise  a  change 
of  position  for  the  plants  for  another  year  as  far  removed 
a  i  is  possible  from  the  old  one.  In  making  a  new  bed  see 
that  It  is  well  enriched,  and  add  a  peck  of  soot  to  each 
3  square  yards  of  ground. 

Double  Violet3  (j ■  B.  W.).—‘ The  blossoms  were 
very  much  crushed  and  disfigured  in  the  post,  and  we 
doubt  if  we  e  an  accurately  say  if  anything  is  amiss.  Such 
flowers  should  always  be  sent  in  small  tin  box  in  damp 
Moss  to  ensure  reaching  us  in  a  fresh  state.  If  your 
inquiry  concerns  the  colour  externally,  we  see  nothing 
more  unusual  than  that  this  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
generally  seen.  No  double  white  Violet  is  white  on  the 
•>  itdde,  and,  indecl.  'none  of  them  are  entirely  pure. 
K.-equently,  too.  the  white  is  mixed  with  blue.  If  we  have 
not  caught  your  query  send  again  some  fresh  flowers  in 

li  IX. 

Value  of  decayed  leaves  (A  Mechanician).— 
Leaf-soil,  when  it  if  well  decayed,  is  excellent  manure  for 
all  crops.  The  more  completely  it  is  decayed  and  thus 
becomes  soil,  the  better  it  is  to  mix  with  other  soils  to 
make  potting  compost.  But  to  secure  that  the  leaves 
commonly  take  two  years  to  decay.  You  will  accelerate 
the  decay  of  yours  if  you  turn  them  once  a  month  through 
the  wint-’r,  and  give  them,  if  dry,  an  occasional  soaking  of 
water  or  sewage.  To  dig  in  about  fruit-bushes  or  trees, 
or  as  manure  for  vegetables,  if  the  leaves  be  hut  half 
decayed,  they  will  do  well,  lire's  the  ground  with  them 
ai  ordinary  manure. 

Bcowallias  (Hex).  — The  best  Browallia  is  11. 
spociosa,  but  the  smaller  B.  elata  is  also  very  pretty. 
They  may  he  raised  either  from  seed  or  cuttings,  but  seed 
is  preterable.  It  should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  .a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  young  plaDts  when  sufficiently  advanced 
should  be  potted  three  in  a  3-inch  pot  arouud_the  sides. 
When  necessary,  shift  into  pots  5  inches  arOTnchss  in 
diameter.  A  mixture  v* 


suit  them  well,  while  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots 

occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure  will  serve  to  prolong  the 

flowering  season.  Grown  in  this  way  the  Browallias  are 
very  useful  for  the  summer  embellishment  of  the  green¬ 
house. 

Plants  for  river  bank  (H.).— Evidently,  from 
what  you  say,  your  hope  is  in  bold  groups  of  perfectly 
hard.v  plants  in  easy,  natural-looking  masses  near  the 
river's  edge.  Irises  will  do— a  variety  of  them— tall  kinds, 
be  it  understood  :  the  Bog  Bean  will  make  a  nice  fringe 
in  the  water,  and  the  handsome,  tall,  deep-coloured  Loose¬ 
strife  (Lvthrum)  will  suit.  The  Klowering  Rush  and  the 
Arrow-Head  you  will,  of  course,  also  have  in  the  water. 
We  have  seen  the  Kiame-flower,  or  Tritoma,  do  beautifully 
on  the  c  1  ;e  of  a  lake,  and  so  do  the  Day  Lilies  (Hemero- 
callis). 

Heuchera  sanguinea  (.4.  J.  IT.).— In  not  a  few 
instances  this  plant  is  a  shy  bloomer,  though  this  is  rather 
brought  about  by  position  than  any  special  soil.  It  is 
reputed  partial  to  frequent  division  anil  replanting,  but 
we  douht  it,  and  mores  o  if  the  plants  are  in  an  over-drained 
or  very  hot,  dry  soil.  In  certain  positions  we  would 
only  divide  and  replant  every  third  year.  This  plant  is 
much  more  a  cool  and  shade  loving  subject  than  many 
think,  and  if  a  deep  soil  can  be  given  it  in  a  shady  corner, 
all  should  be  well.  It  is  not  a  suitable  subject- 

for  cold  day  coils,  and  prefers  soil  of  a  leafy-  naturo. 

the  latter  being  mingled  with  sandy  loam.  With  this, 
endeavour  to  combine  a  little  shade,  and  see  that  the  soil 
does  not  become  too  drv. 

Plants  under  Apple-trees  (R.  X.).— You  do 
not  say  what  you  require  the  plants  for.  If,  however,  the 
fruit-trees  are  in  any  way  a  success,  there  are  many 
flowering  things  that  would  also  succeed.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  if  you  could  add  manure  at  planting  time, 
and  each  year  after  as  a  mulch.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Daffodils,  Christmas  Roses,  Squills,  Crown  Imperials,  Klag 
Irises,  Alstnemerias,  Oriental  and  othpr  perennial  Poppies, 
Day  Lilies,  Lilinms,  Achillea  ptarinica  plena.  Evening 
Primrose,  White  Lupins,  Dielytras,  Koxgloves,  Columbines 
in  variety.  Anemone  japoniea  and  alba,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  and  many  others  would  suit.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  many  of  the  foregoing,  but  Daffodils  and  Squills, 
also  Liliuni  candidum,  had  better  be  left  till  early  autumn. 

Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  grouping 

( Enquirer). — Yours  is  a  very  lengthy  list,  and  from  among 
the  sorts  therein  mentioned  the  following  are  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  a  display,  provided  you  can  arrange  them 
ill  an  artistic  manner — Jajiaiwse :  1.*.'  Grand  Dragon, 
Phmbus.  Mons.  Hoste.  Louis  Boehmer,  Edith  Tabor,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Mutual  Kriend,  Mine.  Gustave 
Henry,  Viveuni,  Lady  E.  Smith,  Milano,  Rose  Wynne, 
Mons,  Cheiion  de  I-echc,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin, 
Lady  Hanham,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs,  Coombes,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Deuil  de  Jules  Kerry,  J.  S.  Dibbcn,  Mrs.  A. 
Cross,  Red  Warrior,  and  Mile.  51.  Iticoud.  Incurred: 
Chas.  II,  Curtis,  D.  B.  Crane,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Thos.  Woo  l,  5!rs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Duchess  of  Kife,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  and  .Major  Bonaffon.  Large  Anemone: 
Mrs.  Judge  Benedict.— E.  G. 

Potting  camellias  (J.  K).— Camellias  will  grow 
in  either  loam  or  peat.  The  peat  induces  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  but  the  loam  does  not  so  soon  get  exhausted,  and 
the  plants  usually  flower  more  freely.  The  turfy  loam 
should  be  broken  by  hand  into  pieces  larger  than  Walnuts 
for  such  plants  as  you  have,  adding  sand  and  a  little  peat 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam.  Before  potting  see 
that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moist  and  be  very  careful 
about  the  drainage.  Cover  the  crocks  with  some  rough 
pieces  of  the  turf,  and  ram  the  new  soil  to  make  it  close 
and  solid.  Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days  after  ] lotting, 
and  syringe  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Be  careful 
with  the  watering  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  run  in 
the  new  soil.  You  can  pot  them  now,  slightly  shading 
them  when  the  sui.  is  strong  in  order  to  prevent  the 
shoots  flagging. 

Chrysanthemums  —  yellow  and  white 
Japanese  sorts  for  mid-November  flower¬ 
ing  ( Black  Xorlh).—\s  you  specially  stipulate  the  var¬ 
ieties  are  to  be  only  those  of  easy  culture,  the  selection 
must  naturally  come  within  a  narrower  compass  than  is 
usually  the  case.  However,  there  is  ample  material  for 
vour  purfiose,  and  as  you  wish  for  varieties  to  blossom 
about  the  middle  of  November,  the  following  should  meet 
your  case:— J.  H.  Kunciman,  pure  yellow;  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  light  yellow;  Yellow  Source  d’Or.  rich  yellow; 
E.  G.  Bill,  deep  yellow,  flushed-hronze  :  Millie.  Lacriox, 
pure  white  ;  Elaine,  pure  white  ;  Mrs.  C.  Myers,  creamy- 
white  ;  Mme.  Louise  Lerov,  pure  white,  slightly  earlier 
than  the  others  mentioned  above.  A  dark  re  I  or  crimson 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  to  flower  about  the  same  time 
is  well  represented  by  William  Seward,  a  deep  rich  crimson 
flower,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  obtained 
from  tenninal  buds. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  age  of  Elm-trees.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  age  of  Elms  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  they  reach  their  full  growth,  and  what 
would  lie  the  probable  age  of  the  oldest  trees  known  ?— 
X.  W. 

Raising  plants  from  Blue  Gum-tree  seed 

(L.  <>.).  -Sow  the  seed  now  in  a  frame  in  ordinary  potting 
soil.  The  seeds  will  most  likely  be  a  long  time  in  ger¬ 
minating.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and  the  temperature 
moderately  warm. 

Raising  Holly  from  berries  (S.).— Holly  berries 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year  after  sowing.  Sow- 
now  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in  the  open.  If  you  intend  to 
sow  a  quantity  the  better  plan  would  he  to  mix  the 
berries  with  soil,  and  leave  in  a  heap  in  some  convenient 
place,  then  sow  a  year  hence. 

Priming  shrubs  and  fruit-trees  (A  Mechani¬ 
cian).— Whenever  pruning  is  done  the  cutting  with  a 
knife  should  always  lie  close  beyond  a  bud  that  projects 
outwards.  Thus  the  pruner,  standing  on  the  outer  side 
of  a  tree,  will  put  the  knife  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
branch  to  lie  cut,  and  draw  it  sharply  to  him,  so  that  it 
just  leaves  the  hud  facing  him  intact.  If  portions  of  the 
wood  be  left  even  but  }  inch  above  a  bud,  that  portion 
presently  dies  back  to  the  bud  All  pruning  depends 
"  h  on  the  form  or  nature  of  the  treg  or  bush 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes  ( W.  O.).  —We  expect  your  plants  have  been 
sown  too  thickly,  and  fail  owing  to  lack  of  vigour.  Our 
adviee  is  to  sow  three  seeds  in  a  thumb-pot.  When  above 

E-ound  thin  to  the  strongest,  and  the  one  left  will  dowel], 
eep  it  close  to  light  and  warmth.  Very  little  moisture  is 
needed  at  the  start.  Market  growers  place  their  seedlings 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  until  the  rough  leal  has  developed, 
anil  give  very  little  moisture. 

Cabbage  clubbing  ( E.  M.). — You  ilo  not  describe 
the  nature  of  the  clubbing  to  which  your  plants  are  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  it  be  caused  by  a  grub  or  by  a  fungus.  Both 
forms  of  clubbing  are  best  remedied  by  the  use  of  gas-lime 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bushels  to  3  rods  of  ground. 
That  is,  how  ever,  a  somewhat  dangerous  dressing  toapplv 
now,  and  is  best  used  in  the  winter,  spread  over  the 
ground  in  November,  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  weeks,  well  broken,  and  re-spread,  then  dug  in  so 
that  its  acid  projiertics  are  well  absorbed  inlhe  soil  before 
cropping.  You  may  give  your  ground  a  heavy  dressing 
of  fresh  lime,  putting  down  heaps  of  I  bushel  to  each  roil 
of  ground,  and  covering  them  thinly  with  soil.  The  lime 
soon  slacks.  Then  spread  it  about  and  dig  it  in  That 
should  do  great  good.  If  the  soil  has  previously  been 
much  manured  do  not  apply  any  this  season.  Plant 
Cabbages  or  other  Cabbage  tribe,  and  later,  in  very  dry 
weather,  give  between  the  plants,  and  hoe  in,  a  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  even  common  salt. 

Seakale  from  seed  (  Barton).  —The  best  time  to  sow- 
seed  of  Seakale  is  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  seedling 

Elants  do  not  then  come  through  the  ground  until  frosts 
avegone.  Though  not  relatively  tender,  vet  they  are 
such  in  their  young  stage.  The  ground  should  have’been 
deeply  dug,  better  still  if  treuched,  and  well  manured. 
Drills  should  be  2  inches  deep  and  drawn  29  inches  aparl. 
Seed  which  is  large  in  its  shells  should  lie  sown  t  hinly,  ami 
when  the  seedlings  are  well  up  lie  thinned  out  to  12  inches 
apart,  as  the  aim  is  to  secure  -strong  roots  and  crowns. 
So  treated  a  rod  of  ground  should  contain  about  two 
hundred  plants.  During  the  summer  keep  the  soil  well 
hoed,  and  give  once,  at  least,  a  dressing  of  coarse  salt 
betwen  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  3  Ih.  per  roil,  well  hoeing 
it  in.  Later  the  strong  leaves  will  cover  the  ground 
entirely  until  they  die  away  in  the  Into  autumn.  Then 
lift  the  roots  carefully,  trimming  off  all  side  roots  hard, 
and  setting  them  aside  to  make  root  cuttings  for  the 
following  year,  whilst  the  roots  may  be  forced  as  needed. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

G.  I). — 1,  Your  Azalea  leaves  are  attacked  by  thrips. 
Give  them  a  good  syringing  with  an  insecticide  and  keep 
them  well  syringed  all  through  the  season  ;  2,  You  have 
no  douht  over-watered  your  Geranium  ;  3,  Did  you  break 
off  the  Vine  shoots  or  did  they  fail  off  ?  1 1  the  latter  the 
Vine  weevil  has  attacked  them.  Let  us  know  and  we  will 
then  help  you.  See  reply  to  “  L.  B."  in  issue  of  March  24 

(p.  45). - M.  L.  C'.— No  doubt  in  time  t  he  Clematis  you 

mention  would  injure  the  Yews. - A.  B.— See  reply  to 

"  Ashbourne  "  in  issue  of  March  17  (p.  38). - J.  h.— No, 

it  will  do  no  harm  to  cut  off  the  berries  :  in  fact,  it  is  an 

advantage,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  plants. - Bridge. 

find.— Continually  cutting  them  down  will  in  time  gel 

rid  of  them. - l/ortus.— You  can  sow  the  Peas  at  once. 

Keep  the  dead  blooms  picked  off.  and  water  well  if  the 
weather  is  dry  during  the  summer.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  make  another  sowing  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 

- 1‘uzzled.  -  Qui to  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  unless 

we  see  some  of  the  plants. - Xorice.— Purely  questions 

for  a  chemist,  whom  you  had  better  consult. - ft-  Peer.. 

— Sow  about  the  last  week  ill  April. - hvgleside.—M 

you  are  so  particular,  Crataegus  l’yracantha  is  probably 

the  only  one  you  could  depend  upon. - It.  Canon.— See 

reply  to  “G.  S.,”  in  Gardening  I im'stratkd  of  Starch  24 

(p.  4H). - Hi  lda. — Any  grower  of  trees  anil  shrubs  should 

be  able  to  supply  you. - Cotoden.  — OroUcgus  I’yraeantha- 

- Eagle.  -If  the  house  is  kept  moist  and  the  plants  in 

good  healtli  there  is  no  need  to  shade. - S.  Il'tfson- — 

Yes,  the  plants  you  mention  will  do  well.  Put  in  some 
rough  peat  and  loam  for  the  Kerns  if  the  soil  in  the  border 

is  bad. - Digit  alii.  — Aucuba  japoniea.  The  best  time  to 

propagate  is  the  autumn,  putting  the  cuttings  into  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame.  Your  Yucca  will  grow  all  right. 


*«•  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  altcayi  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  CABDitxrso 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street ,  Strand,  W.C.  ho 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  douoers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants.— Pcngrugla.  —  1.  Correa  alba; 
2,  Brochvglottis  repanda ;  3,  Boronia  |K>iygala>!olia  ;  4, 
Olearia  Huasti.— — Claude  Vernon. — 1,  Allies  Krasen;  -■ 
Probably  Cryptomeria  japoniea  (poor  sjiecinicn) ;  3.  ram* 

aiistriaca. - C.  II'.  fi. — Spirma  confusa. - A.  Wallace. 

— Aubrietia  purpurea. - A.  M.  1). — Cymbidiuni  canali- 

culatum,  an  Australian  species,  suitable  for  cool-house 

culture. - fi.  D.  —The  Alpine  Korest  Heath  (bre-a 

camea). - Votsy. — Plant  in  (lower.  Andromeda  japoniea 

(hardy),  the  other’impossible  to  say  without  flowers.— 
G.  /.—Daphne  Mezercum. 

Name  of  fruit.—  Wyatt.— Apple  Stumicr  Pippm- 

Catalogues  received.— Barr  and  Sons,  12,  Hint’- 
street,  Covent  C.arden,  W.C.  —  Lint  of  Hardy  I  eren- 
nialg,  Alpines,  and  At/natic*. 

Books  received.  -Annual  Reports  for  1«W  of  lh'.' 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  and  the  Natiouai 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


In  consequence  of  the  Easter  Holidays  wo 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  press  early  wltntnp 
number  of  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 
dated  April  21st.  Orders  should  bo 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  week  preceding  to 
Insure  insertion.  No  advertisement  lnteadeo 
for  that  issue  can  be  received,  altered,  « 
r.to-P-»wl  alTKor  tho  first  post  on  THURSDA* 
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Carden,  the  wild 
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Cemn,  t  hree  alpine 
CrajH-  bunches  running  to 

tendril* . 

Onu'nhouse,  erecting 
luMieojuni  eariwthieum  . 
IJlao,  forced,  after  flower¬ 
ing  . 

Lillen,  Water 
Marrow,  Vegetuhle,  grow¬ 
ing  . 

Melons,  eurly 
Mentinore  iiglinins 
Moth,  name  of 
Notes  from  Devon.. 


Olinrla  IVaasti  and  O. 

Cunniuna . 

<  hiionn  for  exhibition  . . 
Onions  for  seed  ..  .. 

Orchids  . 

Outdoor  garden  .. 
Peach-trees,  pruning 
Peas  for  autumn  supply 
Perennials  and  biennials 
Perennials  dying,  sup- 

I  posed  . 

Plants  and  Mowers 
I  Plants  for  rinse  place  .. 

Plants,  grulw  eating 
|  Plants,  hard-wooded 
Plants  in  shade 


Plants  on  gravel  soil  .. 

Primulas,  Chinese  .. 

Roses,  the  Croat . . 
Saxifraga  Boydi  all»a 
Belli  ran  thus  as  a  i»ot 

plant,  the . 

Seeds  to  sow  in  old  wall. . 
Hpurmanniu  nfrieuna 
Spring,  a  lull* 

Spruce- gall  aphis  the  .. 

Stove  . 

Htreptoeolen  Janieaoid  . . 
Talieriuniiontana  eoron- 

aria . 

Tea -plant,  the 

Toinutoea  in  cool  house  . 


Toinat oi*8,  planting 
Tree*  and  *linil* 

Trees  for  clay  soil 
Trees  from  cuttings 
Vegetable  garden.. 

Vegetables . 

Vineries,  work  in  . .  . . 

Violet,  runner* 

Viienius  and  other  plants 

failing  . 

Week’s  work,  the  com¬ 
ing  . 

What  oiheiH  say 
Window  gardening 
Zygnpotaluin  Mftckuyi. 
repotting . 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

THK  CINERARIA. 

Tiikkk  is  nu  answer  to  a  query  in  the  issue  of 
Keh.  24,  in  whieli  tho  following  occurs :  “  Cine¬ 
rarias  nre  of  no  value  after  they  have  done 
flowering.”  1  l>cg  to  differ.  In  the  summer  of 
IX9S  (being  ill,  and  not  up  to  taking  any 
trouble  with  seedlings,  and  having  some  good 
old  plants).  1  cut  them  down,  put  them  in  the 
shade,  and  watered  them  well.  Very  shortly 
they  sent  up  suckers,  which  I  carefully  took 
apart,  potted,  and  treated  like  seedlings,  and 
the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  There  was  also 
the  advantage  of  knowing  and  choosing  the 
colours  one  liked  heat.  Of  course,  I  should  not 
recommend  this  plan  with  the  same  plants  two 
successive  years, ns  they  naturally  would  degene¬ 
rate.  Haring  only  two  small  green  holt  bos,  1 
like  everything  of  the  best,  and  having  been  a 
lover  of  plants  from  childhood,  reading  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  taught  me  more  than,  perhaps, 
those  who  lmvc  to  learn  from  compulsion.  At 
onetime,  when  I  had  more  glass,  l  used  to  sow 
my  own  seed,  hut  ns  seeds  nro  troublesome, 
anil  yield  probably  three  fold  more  plants  than 
him-  requires,  now  that  I  have  loss  glass  [  buy 
my  seedlings.  These  I  have  about  the  middle 
••r  end  of  July.  I  pot  them  into  24-inch  or 
-t-incli  pots,  placing  them  in  a  frame  with  full 
light,  but  no  sun,  taking  care  to  syringe  tho 
leaves  each  day.  The  soil  consists  of  three  parts 
good  librous  loam,  tlirc«>  parts  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  two  parts  rotten  cow-manure,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  und  about  an  ounce  of 
snot  to  a  large  pailful  of  soil.  Cinerarias  love 
rich  light  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage.  J  cover 
the  Isitlom  of  the  pots  with  crocks,  well  fitted 
in  (not  carelessly  thrown  in),  then  put  a  good 
thick  covering  of  small  coal  cinders,  which  they 
■  evol  in,  then  a  pinch  of  soot,  then  a  layer  of 
Moss.  Cinerarias  like  the  soil  pressed  tolerably 
firm.  After  tho  second  potting  pinch  off  the 
top  shoot.  This  makes  them  branch  and  grow 
into  noble  plants.  This  must  not  ho  done  for 
three  weeks  after  the  potting.  I  am  never 
troubled  with  green-fly.  1  never  fumigate 
them,  and  I  never  have  to  syringe  them 
with  insecticides,  ns  1  pften  have  to  do  other 
plants.  My  frame  is  in  a  north-east  aspect. 
Most  of  them  are  in  8-inch  and  9-inch  pots  now. 

1  luring  frost  the  frame  has  been  covered  with 
old  nigs  and  sacks,  but  when  there  is  no  frost 
it  is  open  all  dav.  The  climate  here,  at  Kaun- 
•lersfoot,  is  mild,  so,  of  course,  where  frost  is 
more  severe,  I  should  put  them  into  slight  heat, 
keeping  them  well  watered  over  the  foliage  each 
morning.  At  this  present  moment  the  lights 
an- off  my  frames  and  the  plants  aro  enjoying  the 
rain,  which  serves  instead of  spraying.  Anyone 
following  this  treatment  will  I  know  ne  satisfied 
with  the  result.  E.  E.  B.  CoitKK. 

Shrnbfand «,  Saundersfool  It.  .S'.  0. ,  S.  I  Vale*. 

- 1  sec  in  GahdkmxoIi.li'stkatkd  a  writer 

a*ks  advice  as  to  his  Cinerarias.  Plants  kept 
aiter  flowering  do  not  pay  to  grow  on  for 
another  year.  If  lie  has  got  a  good  strainpdie 
•■wild,  without  doubt,  rijaen:  and,  ansra  ®me  rf- 
the  «ecd  and  get  good  result®  next  year\-4tiV 
plan  years  ago  was  to  divide  tho  young  shoots 


so  long  as  they  had  got  a  hit  of  root ;  hut  then 
they  would  not  do  like  young  seedlings. 

( lood  seed  of  choice  strains  is  plentiful,  and  from 
a  packet  costing  2s.  (id.  you  can  get  hundreds 
of  plants.  The  strain  I  always  grow  is  vert- 
dwarf  and  lnishy,  as  1  do  not  care  for  tho  tali, 
straggling  plants.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  pan  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Juno,  stand  it 
on  tho  stage,  place  a  shoot  of  glass  on  it,  ami  a 
sheet  of  paper  over  it  to  shade  it.  As  soon  as 
tho  seedlings  have  been  up  a  few  days  I  take  tho 
shoot  of  glass  off,  and  stand,  for  fear  of  damping, 
close  to  tho  glass,  still  shading.  After  they 
have  developed  two  or  three  leaves  1  put  them 
into  thumb-pots,  in  n  mixture  of  three 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  a  little 
coarse  sand.  1  then  stand  them  back  again 
and  keep  them  sprinkled  and  shaded.  After 
they  have  started  again  in  the  fresh  soil  I  place 
a  layer  of  coal-ashes  in  a  frame  facing  north,  and 
stand  them  here,  allowing  them  plenty  of  room. 
Plenty  of  air  must  bo  given  at  all  times,  and 
they  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun  and 
sprinkled  with  a  syringe.  As  growtli  proceeds, 
pot  into  large  3-inch  pots,  using  above  soil,  with 
tho  addition  of  a  little  well-rotted  manure. 
There  should  always  he  a  look-out  for  grcen-tly 
at  all  stages  of  the  plants'  growth.  Fumigating 
with  good  Tobacco -paper  should  he  given  on  a 
calm  night  when  tho  foliage  is  dry,  or  else  the 
leaves  will  sutler  and  get  scorched,  and  quite 
likely  spoil  them  altogether.  After  the  plants 
have  just  tilled  the  3-iuch  pots  with  roots  they 
should  1h*  put  into  0-inch  or  7  inch  |>ots  to  flower 
in,  as  they  make  nice  table  plants  so  treated. 
To  grow  large  specimens  they  might  go  into 
8-inch  pots.  The  compost  for  final  potting  I 
find  is  same  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  burnt  ashes,  pounded  old  mortar,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  guano  one  part  toono  hundred 
parts  soil,  mixed  well  together.  Pot  them  a 
little  firmer  than  ltefore.  Keep  out  in  frames 
as  long  as  safe  from  frost,  afterwards  place  in  a 
light,  airy  greenhouse  where  there  is  just  enough 
heat  to  keep  frost  out.  Tho  cooler  they  are 
kept  tho  better.  Diluted  soot-water  about 
every  throe  days,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  guano  to 
a  gallon  of  water  is  beneficial,  with  clear  water 
on  tho  other  two  days.  The  final  potting  ought  to 
be  done  beforo  they  begin  to  throw  their  bloom 
spikes  up.  I  have  forwarded  a  few  blooms 
grown  under  this  treatment.  1  could  not  send 
many  as  they  aro  not  out  enough.  Enclosed 
you  will  also  find  seedling  Cyclamen  from  plant  s  ' 
raised  bust  March.  They  are  nice  bushy  plants, 
and  the  foliage  is  lieautifully  marked.  They 
have  lioen  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  with 
Vines,  Arums,  Abutilons,  Primulas,  (ieraniums, 
etc.,  and  have  not  had  much  boat. 

R.  T.  Howkll. 

M  alt  lit  Aston  House  (/aniens,  Middle  Aston, 
near  Oxford. 

The  Cineraria  blooms,  as  also  those  of  the 
Cyclamens,  were  excellent,  the  colours  varied 
and  very  rich. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chinrise  Primulas. — When  one  compares 
Xho  JUfiliMPPrimula  of  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
Tn.v,iwX»pJumful  forms  wo  have  now  in  cMtliva-i 
tion  one  is  struck  with  the  groat  strides  thafo 


have  boon  made  in  this  popular  winter  and 
spring-flowering  plant.  The  advent  of  Chiswick 
Red  certainly  enhanced  tho  depth  of  colour,  hut 
this  has  now  been  much  improved  on,  more 
especially  in  the  si/e  of  the  bloom.  A  gathering 
of  these  Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Co.,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Harden, 
shows  what  a  variety  of  colours  wo  now  have. 
Among  the  licst  of  those  sent  are  (iiant  Ruby 
Queen,  a  fine  (lower,  richly  coloured :  Cherry  Red, 
a  large  flower  of  fine  form  and  colour,  the  petals 
slightly  crimped  and  overlapping  each  other  : 
Apple  Blossom,  a  very  distinct  kind  with  a 
delicate  purple  zone  round  tho  eye  ;  Peach 
Blossom,  a  fine  largo  flower,  tho  colour  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  name,  of  fine  form,  and  with  a  very- 
distinct  eye.  Among  the  doubles  particulaily 
noticeable  was  the  double  Chiswick  Red,  a  great 
improvement  on  what  wo  have  seen  in  previous 
years,  tho  colour  being  richer  and  the  flowers 
fuller  to  tho  centre. 

The  Schizanthus  as  a  pot  plant. 

The  Schizantlms  is  very  usoful  tor  growing  iu 
pots  in  summer.  The  flowers  by  their  extreme 
lightness  and  variety  in  colour  make  it  a  most 
desirable  annual  to  cultivate.  Two  or  three 
seedlings  raised  now  in  small  pots,  and  shifted 
on  as  they  grow  to  5-inch  or  (i-incli  pots,  and 
tied  up,  not  too  tightly,  make  a  very  charming 
group.  The  pure  white  is  perhnps  the  most 
attractive,  and  nothing  can  Is*  more  graceful  in 
a  vase  than  sprays  of  S.  niveus  and  a  few  fronds 
of  Maiden-hair  tern.  Having  grown  it  for  two 
or  three  years  l  have  found  it  very  useful  and 
always  admired.  A.  ('.,  Mansion,  Frame, 
Streptosolen  Jamcsoni.  —  Will  you 
kindly  tell  mo  what  sort  of  a  plant  Streptosolen 
Jamcsoni  is,  and  what  treatment  it  requires? 
E.  A.  TIoi.tun. 

Streptosolen  Jameaoni.  also  known  as  Brow- 
allia  Jamcsoni,  is  a  very  handsome,  soft-growing 
shrub,  native  of  tho  Andean  region  of  South 
America,  and  needing  much  the  same  treatment 
as  a  Fuchsia.  The  leaves  arc  small  and  roundish, 
while  tho  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  loose 
clusters  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are 
of  an  open,  tubular  shape,  and  of  a  distinct 
orange-red  colour,  drown  in  li-iueh  pots,  or  as 
larger  specimens,  it  is  very  useful  for  the  green¬ 
house  during  the  summer,  while  last  year  some 
specimens  5  feet  to  (i  feet  high  were  planted 
out  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  July  and  August  they 
made  a  goodly  show.  Cuttings  strike  very 
readily  during  the  spring  months. 

Tabernsemontana  coron aria.  —  Will 
you  kindly  toll  me  what  sort  of  a  plant.  Tabemiv- 
montana  coronarift  is,  and  what  treatment  it 
requires?— E.  A.  Holton. 

Tabemioinontana  ooronnria  is  a  shrub,  in 
general  appearance  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  a 
Gardenia,  with  pure  white  sweet  -  scented 
blossoms.  The  double-flowered  form  is  the  one 
most  generally  met  with.  In  this  tho  flowers 
are  not  so  largo  and  double  as  those  of  a 
Gardenia,  but  are  more  like  those  of  one  of  the 
double  Oleanders.  The  oblong-shaped  leaves 
areOfi<LlW#  glo^y  green,  which  serves  admir- 
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the  temperature  of  a  stove,  or  at  all  events  of  gross  fce<ler,  ami  when  stood  out-of-doors  formed  by  putting  three  crowns  in  an  8-inch 
an  intermediate  house— that  is  to  say,  the  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering,  as  pot,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  small  offsets 
minimum  temperature  during  the  winter  must  it  quickly  sutfors  if  neglected.  Weak  manure-  if  needed  to  increase  the  stock  may  be  potted 
not  be  less  than  50  degs.  It  needs  a  compost  of  water  once  a  fortnight  is  a  great  advantage,  singly  or_  placed  several  together  in  boxes  or 
about  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  peat,  with  Before  there  is  any  danger  from  autumnal  frosts  nans.  When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should 
a  liberal  dash  of  sand,  and  care  must  be  taken  the  plants  must  be  again  taken  into  the  green-  be  stood  in  the  open  air  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Overpotting  house.  The  Sparmannia  cannot  be  flowered  in  as  Chrysanthemums  are  treated  at  that  season, 
must  be  guarded  against.  During  the  summer  a  dwarf  state,  and  it  needs  to  form  a  bush  After  potting,  the  Arums  should  be  watered 
a  slight  shade  is  beneficial,  but  towards  the  end  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  or  even  more,  in  pots  at  but  sparingly  till  their  roots  are  again  active, 
of  the  season  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  least  8  inches  in  diameter,  before  a  good  display  As  the  plants  grow  freely  and  thenotsget  full 
frequent  svringings  serve  to  keep  the  plant  in  of  bloom  can  be  reasonably  expected.  A  soil  of  roots,  occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure  are 
good  condition.  It  flowers  in  spring  and  early  composed  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  of  great  service  ;  but,  failing  this,  some  of  the 
summer.  It  has  been  tried  as  an  ordinary  will  suit  it  well.  highly  concentrated  manures  of  which  we  have 

greenhouse  plant,  but  with  littlo  success.  Vriesias  and  Other  plants  failing.  110 •*"  many  may  with  cate  l.e  used.  In  the 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perie  after  flower  —1  hail  from  Belgium  last  summer  four  autumn  on  the  approach  of  fnut  remove  the 
ing. — Would  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  beautiful  plants,  the  names  of  which  are Arums  into  the  greenhouse, 
with  a  plant  of  Azalea  Deutsche  Perie  after  Vriesia  brachystachys,  Bilbergia  rhodocyanea,  Bulbs  rotting  (Co.  H'icL’ow). — We  can 
flowering  (just  going  out  of  flowet  now)  so  us  to  Nidularium  fulgens,  Vriesia  Duereti.  1  am  not  see  that  your  gardener  is  at  all  to  blame  in 
have  it  in  good  form  for  forcing  next  winter? —  afraid  the  plants  have  died  this  winter.  I  have  this  matter,  as  he  obviously  followed  exactly 
Tom.  a  small  greenhouse,  which  is  not  heated,  very  the  same  treatment  as  do  hundreds  of  others 

Encourage  the  plants  to  grow  freely  by  damp  and  cold.  From  time  to  time  1  used  to  with  good  results.  Furthermore,  the  Frees ias 
frequent  syringing  and  the  maintenance  of  a  give  them  some  tepid  water,  but  towards  the  — the  more  tender  and  delicate  and  least  hardy 
humid  atmosphere  in  a  temperature  of  55  degs.  end  of  I  fecember  the  plants  showed  some  signs  of  of  those  you  name — have  escaped.  The  only 
to  65  degs.  A  dose  of  weak  soot-water  applied  decay  in  the  leaves.  They  dried  up,  and  all  the  point  on  which  wc  could  differ  in  the  treatment 
to  the  roots  about  every  fortnight  is  also  an  plant  was  quite  rotten.  I  removed  them,  and  given  is  that  of  watering  heavily  at  the  time  oi 
advantage.  By  midsummer  the  plants  will  let  the  soil  dry  off,  thinking  perhaps  the  root  potting.  This,  again,  must  lie  governed  by 
have  made  good  growth,  when  they  may  be  was  in  a  dormant  state.  The  plants  were  in  circumstances,  anil  seeing  yours  were  plunged 
hardened  off  and  stood  out-of-doors,  as  this  mould  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Have  I  still  the  and  not  again  watered  till  they  were  noosed, 
ensures  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  chance  to  have  the  plants  revived  by-and-bye  ?  does  not  appear  at  all  excessive.  Very  often 
consequent  formation  of  flower-buds.  Should  I  should  lie  very  sorry  to  lose  these  plants,  the  failures  are  due  to  lack  of  moisture,  ami 
the  plants  need  repotting,  this  may  he  done  especially  the  Nidularium. — L.  V.  Dutch  growers  of  experience  always  aver  we  do 

directly  after  flowering,  using  for  the  purpose  a  To  keep  the  plants  enquired  about  in  good  not  give  anything  like  enough  water  to  such 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  which  must  lie  health  during  the  winter  they  need  a  green-  things.  In  your  cold-house  the  bulbs  would 

Eircssed  down  firmly.  It  must,  however,  be  house  that  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  At  no  not  require  much  water  during  December, 
Kirne  in  mind  that  Azaleas  may  lie  kept  in  time  should  the  thermometer  go  lower  than  January,  and  February,  and  with  good  healthy 
health  for  years  and  flowered  each  season  50  degs.  Fahr.  In  other  respects,  your  treat-  bulbs  the  flower -spike  should  now  lie  weil 
without  repotting.  Any  straggling  shoots  may  ment  was  correct,  and  the  plants  have  advanced  or,  say,  half-grown,  opening  alioul 
lie  cut  hack  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  undoubtedly  perished  from  the  cold.  Such  mid-April.  If  the  bulbs  are  themselves  quite 
hut  not  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  being  the  case,  there  is  really  no  chance  of  their  rotten  you  may  be  very  sure  it  is  not  the  treat 
more  the  pruning  the  fewer  the  flowers.  growing  again,  as  in  all  probability  the  under-  ment,  hut  the  bulbs,  at  fault,  (food  and  sound 

The  Tea-Plant  1C  SCO) _ We  do  not  ground  portion  is  also  quite  dead,  for  these  bulbs  would  not  rot  if  completely  immersed  in 

know  where  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Teu-plant  can  Plant9  {°  not  *orm  atU"™’  but  ““P1?,' *«fer  for  a  month  -indeed,  not  a  few  grow  the¬ 
be  obtained,  for  though  occasionally  sent  to  this  from  whence  the  root  fibres  spring.  Cut  the  Polyanthus  Naroiss.  in  water  -  bowls  now. 
country,  they  lose  their  vitality  so  soon  that  ,lower  9Plko,off  the  °"°  that  aPPeara  *™nd’  'our  I reoe.as  will  flower  later  on  if  the  bub* 

unless  sown  at  once  they  rarcl v  grow.  ( >n  this  T'n«6, the  .lea™|  w,th  wa,c.r‘.  and  ke0P  aro  ?f  g00*1,  9,ze  5  hut  walor  ^  these  ra,het 

account  they  arc  not  Vept  ii.  stock  by  seed  «>e  soil  moderately  moist  By  so  do.ng  it  will  freely,  and  as  soon  as  flower-sp.kes  appear  ,i 
dealers.  Should  you  by  any  chance  obtain  seed  l>e  encouraged  to  push  forth  new  leaves.  little  soot-water  in  solution, 

it  should  be  sown  in  the’ following  manner:  Forced  Lilac  after  flowering.  -  The  American  Aloe.- -Will  you  tell  nw 
Take  a  pot  or  pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  see  Kindly  tell  me  through  Oardf.ninc  best  treat-  (he  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  plant,  a  leaf 
that  they  are  thoroughly  clean,  then  place  a  ment  for  while  Lilac  after  flowering  (in  flnwoi  of  which  I  enclose  ?  I  have  a  plant  which  ha-t 
piece  of  broken  flower- pot  in  tho  bottom  suffi-  now),  so  as  to  have  the  plants  ready  for  forcing  Is-en  in  a  pot ‘24  inches  across  for  many  years, 
ciently  large  to  cover  the  hole,  on  which  may  nextsenson.  They  have  some  long,  thin  shoot  s'on  It  has  now  quite  outgrown  the  pot,  and  is 
1m- placed  smaller  pieces  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  them  now.  Should  I  pinch  these  hack  ?  Tom.  leaning  over  considerably  to  one  side.  Being 
Next  take  some  ordinary  potting  soil,  such  as  Lilac  that  has  been  forced  needs  a  season  awkward  to  repot,  it  has  l>een  left  year 
tieraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  are  grown  in,  and  to  recoup  itself— thatisto  say,  tMobatehesshcmld  after  year,  hut  now  it  is  necessary  to’  do 
till  the  pot  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  lie  grown  and  forced  in  alternate  years.  This  is  something  with  it.  1  should  very  much  prefer 
this  soil  pressed  moderately  firm.  Then  sow  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  at  the  same  time  it  planted  in  a  bed  out-of-doors,  if  frost  would 
the  seeds  thereon,  cover  them  with  t  an  inch  of  fair  results  may  lie  obtained  when  annually  not  affect  it.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  on 
the  same  soil,  and  place  in  your  greenhouse,  forced.  In  the  case  of  vour  plants  (presumably  this  point?  I  could  give  it  a  sheltered  position, 
giving  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moder-  in  pots),  directly  the  flowering  season  is  over  If  not  likely  to  live  out-of-doors,  please  tell  me 
ately  moist,  hut  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  cut  back  the  long  thin  shoots  to  the  stoutest  the  lest  method  of  repotting,  also  soil  ?  The 
not  get  too  wet.  Tho  young  plants  will  come  huds,  and  keop  the  plants  under  glass,  but  with  lower  leaves  are  quite  a  yard  in  length,  and  the 
up  in  about  a  couple  of  months,  and  when  an  increased  amount  of  air,  till  all  danger  from  plant  is  lietween*  5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and 
:( inches  high  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots,  frost  is  past,  as  though  hardy  enough  when  grown  measures  3  yards  round  the  lower  part.  It  is 
using  the  samo  kind  of  soil  as  recommended  for  naturally,  the  leaves  produced  on  forced  plants  much  admired,  and  I  should  Vie  sorry  to  lose  it, 

the  sowing  of  the  seed.  Date-stones  may  ho  arc  too  tender  to  resist  exposure  to  frost  nnd  but,  if  possible,  would  like  it  out-of-doors,  as  it 

treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  nnd  being  now  cutting  winds.  When  safe,  stand  the  plants  takes  up  so  much  space  in  the  greenhouse, 
readily  obtainable  they  should  be  sown  at  once  out-of-doors  in  a  spot  fully  open  to  air  anu  sun-  the  heat  in  which  it  is  kept  over  rather  than 
as  aliove  detailed;  and  placed  in  tho  wannest  shine,  and  see  that  they  are  regularly  supplied  under  40  degs.  in  winter.  -A.  L.  O.  F.,  Bristol. 
part  of  your  greenhouse.  They  will  make  their  with  water  during  the  growing  season.  The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  the  variegated 
appearance  during  the  summer,  but  it  will  lie  Occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure  are  also  of  American  Aloe  (Agave  americana  variegata),  a 
hotter  to  wait  till  next  spring  before  putting  great  service.  If  tho  pots  are  plunged  they  will  natjve  „f  Mexico,  and  in  this  country 
them  singly  into  small  pots.  not  need  so  much  water  as  if  standing  on  the  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  Such 

Sparmannia  africana.— Will  you  kindly  ground.  The  result  of  such  treatment  is  good  the  oase>  it  would -not  live  through  an 

tell  me  what  sort  of  a  plant  Sparmannia  afrieana  sturdy,  well-ripened  growth,  which  will  pro-  average  winter  out-of-doors,  even  in  a  sheltered 
is,  and  what  treatment  it  requires  ?  E.  A.  ducc  a  fair  amount  of  flowers,  but  not  equal  to  8pnti  so  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  lose  your 

Hoi, ton.  that  of  plants  which  have  had  n  season  to  gp0eimcn  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  must 

Sparmannia  africana  is  a  large  Boft-growing  recover  from  the  strain  of  forcing.  still  Ik-  afforded  it.  Of  course,  it  may  he  stood 

shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  (Tood  Hope,  anu  Arum  Lilies  after  flowering. — What  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  months.  Re 
in  this  country  requires  the  protection  of  a  is  the  best  treatment  for  Arum  Lilies  after  potting  such  a  fine  specimen  as  youfs  is  hy  no 

greenhouse.  The  heart  shaped  leaves  are  as  flowering  so  as  to  have  them  do  well  next  means  an  easy  matter,  ns  tho  lowermost  leaves 

much  as  8  inches  or  !»  inches  long,  and  clothed  winter?— Tom.  usually  press  closely  on  to  tho  rim  of  the  pot, 

with  short  hairs.  The  flowers  are  very  beauti-  After  tho  spring  frosts  are  over  and  the  plants  and  it  is  not  possible  to  bend  them  to  any 

ful,  boing  borne  in  clusters,  which  proceed  from  have  done  blooming,  stand  the  Arums  out-of-  extent  without  danger  of  them  breaking.  As 
each  leaf -axil  near  tho  ends  of  the  branches,  doors  and  give  hut  little  water.  The  result  of  your  specimen  is  in  a  24-inch  pot,  the  better 
Individually  they  are  about  I A  inches  across,  such  treatment  will  be  that  many  of  the  leaves  way  will  lie  to  put  it  in  a  tub  rather  than  a  large 
with  pure  white  |>etals,  while  the  interior  of  will  turn  yellow  and  die  off,  the  object  being  to  pot,  the  tub  being  more  convenient  to  move 
the  bloom  is  filled  with  a  brush-like  hunch  of  obtain  well-ripened  crowns  that  will  start  into  about,  especially  if  a  couple  of  good  stout 

yellow  and  red  stamens.  Its  actual  season  of  rigorous  growth  when  required  to  do  so.  handles  are  secured  to  it.  If  a  pulley  can  be 

blooming  is  throughout  the  spring  months,  hut  About  midsummer  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  fixed  overhead  to  lift  the  plant  it  will  be  a  great, 
occasionally  flowers  are  produced  in  the  winter,  pots,  shake  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  remove  all  help,  as  the  leaves  alone  are  of  considerable 
After  the  blossoms  are  past  tho  plants  may  be  the  offsets.  Then  repot  in  a  mixture  of  two-  weight.  The  plant  should  he  prepared  for  t  ho 
cut  back  if  required,  when  they  will  break  out  thirds  loam  to  one-third  well-decayed  manure  operation  by  drawing  the  leaves  together  as 

and  grow  freely.  By  July  the  plapla^ahould  be  with  a  dash  of  sand.  The  strongest  crowns  rpay  far  as  possible  with  broad  strips  of  canvas  or 

stood  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  spo(j  as  ihjmi  1 W  de/nnt  singly  into  pots  G  inches  in  diameter, I '  isbtfiething  in  that  way  which  will  not  bruise 
thorough  ripening  I  of  t  the  wfiod  Vlef&KW  t.ik  'vUile  for  those  only  of  medium  vigouivO:  iv-heptliq  ^foliage  Min  [Usingra  pulley,  wrap  a  mat  or 
future  display  of  bloom.  The  Sparmannia  is  Ctavill  suffice.  Larger  masses  may,  If  fieri!  edg  he  old  kacRrkrounu  tho  haso  of  the  plant  just  above 
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tli-'  soil  ti»  prevent  in  jury  front  the  rope  tuted  in 
lifting.  A  pulley  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
mvessnrv,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great 
help.  The  tub  should  bo  sutlicieutly  largo  to 
allow  of  at  least  4  inches  of  soil  around  the  old 
lull  of  earth.  A  compost  of  three  parts  loam 
to  one  part  of  broken  brick-rubble  anil  a  little 
rough  Rand  will  suit  the  American  Aloe  well. 
A  Liver  of  drainage  material  must  ho  put  in  the 
bit  tom  of  the  tub,  and  a  little  of  the  compost 
placed  thereon.  Then  drop  the  hall  of  earth 
i which  is  probably  a  mass  of  roots)  into  its 
place,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  all  around,  using 
a  stout  niece  of  wood  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
plant  is  lifted  with  a  pulley  it  can  lio  gradually 
lowered  into  the  tub  with  but  little  trouble  : 
hut  where  a  pulley  is  not  possible  tho  plant 
-hould  lie  stood  on  something  slightly  higher 
tluii  the  tub  in  which  it  is  to  he  placed,  as  it 
■  in  then  l>c  slid  into  position  much  more 
readily  than  it  can  l>e  lifted  from  the  ground 
aftrr  being  turned  out  of  the  pot.  The  most 
Nitnfaotory  wity  will  he  to  lift  the  plant  into 


work.  •  Start  the  brickwork  with  a  “footing” 
course  of  “  headers” — t.c.,  bricks  laid  across  the 
trench  close  together — this  gives  a  il-inch  setting 
for  a  4 1, -inch  wall,  and  with  the  footing  course 
buried  out  of  sight.  Make  the  side  walls  3  feet 
high  all  round.  The  height  of  ridge-board  should 
lie  7  feel,  which  would  admit  of  rafters  or  sash- 
bars  of  about  5  feet  (i  inches  long  on  each  side. 
You  could  have  a  proportionately  shorter  bar  by 
lowering  the  ridge-hoard  and  excavating  the 
path  to  compensate  for  height.  For  your  pur¬ 
pose  set  t  he  house  broadside  to  south,  with  door 
at  western  end.  There  will  be  no  need  for  sitle 
lights  at  all,  so  start  the  wood-work  by  bedding 
on  with  mortar  the  wall-plates.  These  you  can 
get  of  all  sixes,  hut  lie  sure  and  not  have  a  Hat 
one  that  will  hold  nil  the  water  upon  it.  Before 
bedding  the  wall-plate  on  you  should  shape  it 
and  mortice  it  for  splicing  or  joining  corners,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  its  setting  after.  The  under¬ 
side  of  wall  plate  touching  mortar  should  have 
at  least  two  coats  of  good  paint.  There  is  no 
need  to  sink  the  sash  burs  into  wall-plate,  nailing 


The  Wo<»!  l.ily  (Trillium  irramlittormn).  (See  page  (t<  ) 


ti" required  position  while  still  in  its  pot,  and 
■‘  rn  break  the  pot  into  pieces,  which  can  then 
b  removed,  leaving  the  hall  of  earth  standing 
t  ime.  Then  slide  this  into  tho  tub  and  fill  it 
Kith  soil,  as  above  directed.  As  your  specimen 
i*  leaning  over,  this  can  1m;  remedied  in  the 
lotting  or  tubbing. 

Erecting  greenhouse  (Ah  Old  Reader). 

-In  a  greenhouse  of  this  size  there  is  no  noed 
•fcatever  for  9-inch  brickwork.  Four  and  a  half 
inch  walls  with  9-inch  corners,  anti  one  II- inch 
P*r  m  tho  centre  of  each  side,  will  bo  ample. 
Sach  work  would  bo  rpiite  strong  enough  if 
n-ndeied  in  good  greystono  lime  and  sand  in 
proportion  ot  five  to  one,  but  may  be  undo 
■i finitely  stronger  by  gauging  up  a  little  cement 
*ith  the  mortar.  It  you  want  a  cheaply  con- 
■tract*,!  house,  here  it  is:  Dig  out  trench 
■  f'ot'lecp  and  wide,  and  intort  (i  inches  of  con- 
wt*.  lime  anti  ballaat  such  as  small  clinkers  am. 
#f*vel  mixed,  one  barrowful  of  lime  to  fivt/of 
wlW.  Wet  all  up  fairly J  tiujl >  !piltQnQ,Vb:\h 
in  moist  state,  levelling  all  up  ready  for  brick¬ 


will  1m:  ample  ill  lop  ami  bottom.  Use  larger 
squares  of  glass,  as  this  is  a  saving  of  sash -bars 
anti  gives  greater  light.  F.mploy  21 -ox.  glass, 
which  can  Tic  had  in  several  “  st<M-k  "  sizes  :  this 
saves  cutting.  Internally  fix  a  stage  that 
would  be  9  inches  from  glass  at  lowest  point. 
Paint  all  wood- work  three  coats,  and  laid  on 
glass  quite  firmly  by  rubbing  down  on  a  thin 
bed  of  putty.  An  oil  stove  would  probably  suit 
for  healing,  which  would,  of  course,  depend  on 
itn  size,  but  as  you  only  wish  to  expel  frost, 
ordinary  lamps  would  also  do  this. 


tW~  As  many  oj  the  most  interesting  note* 
and  articles  in  "Gardening”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desirt 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  latest 
fdihon  of  the,  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
t/ur&'M.  rsqf  Vieynost  useful  or  interesting  letter 
tkju.'ri  tSLpubl is h ed  in  the  current  weefflf- 
issue,  irhfchswi/l  lie  marked  thus  *.* 


NOTES  FROM  AN  ARMAGH  GARDEN. 
On  tho  27th  of  January  the  following  Mown  s 
wore  gathered  here  in  the  open  air:  The  old 
blue  Polyanthus  and  a  yellow  seedling  variety, 
Jasniinum  nuditlorum,  Sisyrinehium  giamli 
floriim,  Christmas  Rose,  a  hardy  Heath,  I  he 
Winter  Aconite  (Krnnthm  hyemalixl,  and 
Lonicera  Sutndishi.  Arranged  xvith  some  sprays 
of  Cassinia  fulvida,  etc.,  these  made  a  veiy 
acceptable  winter  iMuiquet. 

February  set  in  very  wintry,  and  the  bloom- 
ing  of  spring  flowers  was  retarded.  Oil  the  first 
of  the  month  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  succecde  1 
by  very  sovero  frost.  A  few  bulbs  in  pots  in 
tho  greenhouse  made  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
belated  spring  flowers  in  the  iqMjn  garden.  Iris 
Danfordiie,  a  very  early,  rich  goldm-yellow 
bulbous  Iris,  and  very  dwarf,  was  extremely 
pretty,  and  seemed  quite  suitable  for  p"t 
culture.  Muscari  Froyiiiniiuiii  has  been  a  vert 
attractive  object  for  some  time  past.  The 
flowers,  of  a  very  delicate  pale  blue  tint,  were 
produced  very  freely  in  a  pot,  and  still  afford  a 
very  pleasing  hit  of  colour  in  fact,  almost  a 
turq noise- blue.  On  March  12,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  in  a  rock-garden,  1  observed  Adonis 
amuronsin  already  in  bloom.  During  the  very 
severe  weather  it  had  the  protection  of  an 
inverted  flower-pot,  but  this  was  removed  some 
time  ago.  Adonis  amurensis  fl. -pi.  bloomed 
with  me  last  year,  and  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  me  at  tho  time.  It  had  very 
symmetrical,  neatly-formed  yellow  llowcrs  and 
light,  graceful  foliage.  Tho  (lowers  were 
very  double,  and  formed  quite  a  eon t last  to 
those  of  the  type  growing  in  close  proximity. 
Muscari  azurcum  robustum  in  a  rock  garden 
near  a  south  wall  was  in  bloom  before  the 
middle  of  March,  having  merely  received  a  tem¬ 
porary  protection  from  an  inverted  flower¬ 
pot.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  suring  flower, 
another  of  those  fascinating  pale  blues,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  that  gem  amongst  Grape  Hyacinths, 
Muscari  Szovitzianum  sub-curulcum.  In  the 
same  rock  garden  I  observed  tho  beautiful  deep 
violet  double  Hcpaticnnlso  in  bloom.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  the  ordinary  double  blue,  us 
the  colour  is  very  deep  and  rich,  more  violet 
than  blue. 

Among  the  flowers — new  and  old — which 
impressed  mo  favourably  lost  year  I  wish  briefly 
to  mention  the  following — 

Aqi  n.EGlA  vikiiukloka,  a  quaint  little  plant 
with  elegant  flowers  of  very  uncommon  colour¬ 
ing,  delicate  shades  and  tones  of  green,  a  very 
refined  little  Columbine,  worthy  of  careful 
culture,  and  furnishing  a  crop  of  graceful  little 
flowers  for  small  vases,  tho  effect  of  which  is 
quite  unique. 

Orobus  v  a  Kira,  although  not  new  to  me,  last 
year  improved  on  closer  acquaintance,  and  I 
now  regard  it  as  one  of  my  treasures  Tho 
colouring  is  a  soft  blending  of  cream  and  roso, 
tho  flowers  like  miniature  Sweet  Peas  of  dainty 
form  and  tint,  hut  destitute  of  the  exquisite 
perfume  of  tho  latter. 

MkconoI'HIS  camiikii  a  I'L.  i'L.  was  a  very 
conspicuous  plant  in  the  rock  garden  here  last 
summer.  The  flowering  season  extended  over 
a  very  considerable  period.  The  plants  were 
nearly  all  seedlings,  and  they  commenced  to 
flower,  I  think,  in  May.  In  October  there  was 
a  stray  bloom  or  two.  The  seedlings  varied  a 

gorsl  deal  in  form  and  colour,  some  of  them 
eing  pure  yellow,  others  deep  rich  orange, 
some  a  combination  of  both  colours.  1  )ne  plant 
in  a  prominent  position  was  for  some  time  very 
attractive,  the  colour  deep  brilliant  orange, 
almost  approaching  scarlet.  Some  of  tho  plants 
yielded  a  few  pods  of  seed,  but  this,  although  a 
very  robust  and  free-flowering  variety,  did  not 
afford  a  single  pod. 

J.  McWaI.TERS,  The  Mall,  .1  rni'ig/i. 


Fritillaria  pluriflora.  —  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  early-flowering 
species.  The  species  grows  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  appears  to  improve  each  year  in  the 
strength  of  its  spike  and  the  nundier  of  its 
flowers.  So  valuable  a  plant  is  worth  curing 
for,  and  the  best  that  can  la-  done  under  the 
circumstances  is  to  select  such  a  position  in  the 
garden  as  will  not  too  early  excite  the  plant  into 
growth.  1 1 tlw^mjuttilly  the  case  that  such 
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changes  that  do  the  most  harm  to  young 
foliage.  On  a  north-west  border  the  plant 
would  not  start  into  growth  quite  so  early.  In 
any  case  the  changes  would  be  less  frequent, 
and  ns  a  result  less  harm  would  ensue. 


SOME  AMERICAN  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
Aetek  many  years  of  familiarity  with  the  beauty 
of  English  woods  in  springtime,  our  American 
woods  are  somewhat  disappointing.  But 
although  we  do  not  find  them  sheeted  with 
colour,  as  in  your  Primrose,  Violet,  and  Bluebell 
time,  many  flowers  may  la>  found  in  ample 
spreading  colonies  t  hat  for  a  brief  period  make 
things  gay,  and  certainly  we  welcome  these  first 
evidences  of  flower-life  after  earth’s  six  months’ 
winter  sleep.  One  of  the  first  flowers  to  awaken 
and  greet  us  is  the  appropriately  named 

Spring  Beatty  (Wlaytonin  virginica),  which 
in  moist,  alluvial  npots  with  partial  shade  for  a 
short  time  claims  pride  of  place,  spreading  out 
into  sheets  of  soft,  pink  colour.  Jt  is  a  flower  for 
the  sunshine,  however,  and  only  opens  during 
the  brightest  hours  of  the  day.  Among  many 
Violets,  nil,  however,  devoid 
of  fragrance,  the  palm  for 
beauty  is  easily  borne  by  the 

The  Birii’s-Voot  Violet  (V. 
in-data),  which,  on  some  sandy 
or  gravelly  pastures  I  have 
seen,  is  a  beautiful  sight  when 
in  full  bloom. 

The  Rue-Anemone  (Anemo- 
nella  thalictroides)  is  common 
in  our  woods,  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  plant,  combin¬ 
ing  the  graceful  elegance  of  its 
Fern-like  growth  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  pure  white  flowers. 

The  Hepatica  cannot  be 
overlooked  as  it  is  usually  about 
the  first  flower  we  see  when  the 
last  snow  has  melted. 

The  yellow  Adder’s-toxoue 
(Erythronium  amerieanum)  oc¬ 
curs  abundantly  in  rich  moist 
spots,  even  bordering  the  public 
roads,  and  a  mass  of  this  on  a 
bright  daj’  calls  forth  admira¬ 
tion,  its  yellow  blossoms  in 
thousands  gracefully  poised 
above  a  carpet  of  leafage  so 
thickly  as  to  effectually  hide 
the  ground. 

The  Blood-root  (Sanguin- 
aria  canadensis)  certainly  ranks 
among  the  best  of  our  spring 
flowers.  In  open  woods  whet  o 
the  soil  is  moist  and  rich  it  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  vigour,  spreading  out  into 
broad  masses  as  handsome  in 
foliage  as  in  flower.  Although 
not  showy  the 

J’ii'sissewa  (Chimaphila  u'm- 
1  *1  lata )  deser ves  menti on  among 
the  choicest  of  spring  flowers. 

It  is  a  low  trailing  evergreen, 

having  thick  shining  leaves 

liorne  in  whorls  upon  erect 

stems,  which  attain  a  height  of  about  0  inches, 

terminated  by  a  corymb  of  white  or  flesh-pink 

flowers  exquisitely  fmgmnt.  I  .nut,  Hut  far  from 

least,  we  have 

I  Rii.i.tu.MS,  abundant  in  the  rich  woods,  their 
lovely  blossoms  mingled  with  the  enfolding 
fronds  of  Ostrich  and  Feather  Ferns  that  will 
later  spread  out  and  shade  thorn. 

Madison,  X.J.  A.  Herrington. 


frozen  up  and  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The 
Winter  Aconite  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  was  first  introduced  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1596.  There  is  another  variety,  E. 
sibirica,  introduced  in  1826,  which  flowers  later 
than  the  older  variety,  its  flowers  are  also 
yellow.  The  culture  of  the  Eranthis  is  very 
easy,  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
grown.  It  grows  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 

nuires  no  further  care,  except  where  possible 
ressing  of  leaf-soil  or  old  hot-bed  manure  in 
the  autumn,  as  this  much  improves  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  plant  does  equally 
well  in  the  open  or  under  trees,  but  in  the  latter 
instance  the  flowers  have  a  greenish  tinge,  not 
the  brilliant  yellow  as  when  crown  in  sunshine. 
Planted  under  a  sunny  wall  or  hedge  it  does 
well,  and  makes  a  charming  edging  plant  in  the 
spring  garden,  being  only  2  inches  or  3  inches  in 
height.  The  Eranthis  can  be  procured  easily 
from  any  nurseryman,  and  mny  lie  planted  at 
any  time  from  August  to  November  :  the  proper 


Besides  the  white  Snowdrop  there  are  also 
green  and  yellow  varieties,  and  some  species  of 
Galanthus  are  autumn-flowering.  The  culture 
of  the  Snowdrop  is  very  simple,  thriving 
equally  well  in  flower  borders,  lawns,  and 
shrubberies,  but  it  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Grass, 
only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  in  kept 
turf,  as  the  foliage  must  never  be  ent,  but  be 
allowed  to  wither  off  of  itself,  otherwise  the 
bulbs  are  weakened  and  dwindle  away.  The 
best  time  to  plant  Snowdrops  is  from  July  to 
November,  and  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
They  like  deep  loamy  soil,  not  too  dry,  and  the 
flowers  increase  in  size  and  beauty  it  c.caaoi, 
ally  given  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure  or  lr., 
soil. 

TnE  Crocus  may  be  called  the  gayest  ami 
brightest  of  all  our  early  flowers.  What  moa 
brilliant  sight  can  we  have  on  a  suuny  spring 
morning  than  a  mass  of  Crocuses  in  full  bloom, 
their  golden  petals  expanding  in  the  heal  amt 
radiance,  and  what  flower  is  more  glorious  in 
depth  of  colour  than  the  Yellow  Crocus,  with  it* 


depth  for  planting  is  aliout  6  inches,  and  it  may 

lie  left  undisturbed  for  years,  when  il  increases  lovely  satiny  petals  !  There  are  many  specie 
rapidly  and  seeds  very  freely.  and  varieties  of  Crocus,  both  spring  and  auburn 

flowering,  front  different  part- 
of  the  globe,  but  those  I  wish 
to  speak  of  now,  and  tBaVtor 
general  garden  purposes  art 
most  useful,  are  tne  large 
flowered  florists’  varieties- 

fiant  yellow,  purple,  ar.J  white. 

hey  are  cheap  to  buy,  ami 
easily  procured  from  anv  nur¬ 
seryman,  and  these  three  id- 
ours  give  a  splendid  effect  wbto 
planted  in  beds  or  border:. 
From  October  to  December  i- 
the  best  time  to  plant,  ami 
they  should  be  given  an  open, 
sunny  situation,  and  light,  n-'k 
soil,  as  in  heavy,  wet  clay  the} 
are  apt  to  die  off.  The  uww 
also  grows  well  in  turf,  ami  i< 
a  very  free  seeder,  but  the 
white' variety  always  seem*  t« 
increase  the  most  rapidly,  ami 
in  time,  if  not  attended  w, 
quite  exterminates  C  other 
colours.  The  Crocus  looks  weJ 
grown  in  company  with  tk 
Snowdrop,  but  the  loveliest  it 
all  combinations  is  when  the 
bright  golden  variety  is  grown 
with 

Thf.  Squill,  the  lovely  bine 
flowers  of  Scilla  sibirica  open¬ 
ing  at  just  the  same  time.  aM 
making  a  charming  contrast. 
There  are  many  varieties  fl 
Scilla,  another  good 
flowering  a  few  weeks  Lt 
lieing  S.  bifolia,  its  »°™ 
being  rather  deeper  in  colour. 
Kcillas  are  perfectly  hard''  and 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  atmo» 
any  soil  or  situation,  and  M 
easy  to  procure  a  good  st» 
of  bulbs  in  a  very  short  tune- 
they  seed  freely,  and 


A  FEW  HARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
The  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis). — 
Although  the  Snowdrop  is  known  as  the  “First- 
Imrn  of  the  Year,-'  and  is  by  most  people 
thought  to  he  so,  the  pretty  Winter  Aconite 
(Eranthis  hyemalis)  is  in  reality  the  true  har¬ 
binger  of  spring,  being  the  first  flower  in  our 
gardens  to  remind  us  that  life  and  growth  in 
tho  plant  world  are  again  beginning,  and  that 
tho  cold,  short,  dreary  days  of  winter  will  soon 
lie  over.  This  pretty  little  plant  opens  its  first 
gay  yellow  blossoms  during  the  early  days  of 
January,  and  in  some  seasons  as  early  as  the 
eid  of  December,  and  duringtne/4»ard  fjestj  of 
this  winter  ©i§htarifid  thy  y.ieft4.3iU 
as  ever,  when  even  the  Snowdrops  werCJuife 


The  TfinlVf.mt  Vio'.d  (V.ol.i  pt-ilnni). 


cheap  to  huv.  The  lovely 

The  Snowdrop  (Galanthus). — So  much  has  flowers  of  these  little  Squills  make  the® 

already  I ieen  said  about  the  Snowdrop,  or,  as  indispensable,  even  in  the  smallest  garden. 

thin  pretty  little  flower  i3  sometimes  poetically  should  lie  planted  during  the  until  mil  ,,r 
called,  “  Fair  Maids  of  February,’’  and  it  is  so 
well  known,  that  there  is  little  to  lie  said  about 
it,  except  that,  as  it  is  now  in  bloom,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  lovers  of  this,  perhaps  the  love¬ 
liest  of  onr  hardy  spring  flowers,  to  know 
something  of  its  other  species  and  varieties. 

Galanthus  nivalis  is  the  common  Snowdrop  of 
our  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago  it,  and  its 
double  form,  were  the  only  varieties  generally 
grown,  but  now  the  larger  varieties  from  the 
Crimea  are  beginning  to  be  more  known,  and 
these  very  fine  kinds  are  worthy  of  moro  general 
cultivat  ion.  The  double- flowered  Snowdrop, 

G.  nivalis  fl.-pl.,  is  particularly  fine  ;  it  blooms 
later  than  the  single  form,  and  is  a  much 
stronger  grower.  G.  Elweai  is  a  very  choice 
and  distinct  variety ;  it  has  large  globular 
flowers,  tipped  and  blotched  with  green  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  first  known  in 


1875.  Other  fine 


varieties  are  G.  latjfolius,  n 
iet  v.  Caucasus.  ls®9 1  flfjj 


plica  tun,  Crimea,  1K1S, 
beautiful  kind  :  G.  Impor 


should  tic  planted  during  tne  , 

winter  months,  from  4  inches  to  6  inc_9e\  L 
Some  people  plant  too  near  the  surface, 
like  the  Snowdrop  and  many  others  o 
hardy  bulbs,  the  flowers  are  »ner 
planted  rather  deeply.  The  two  ' 
of  Squills  named  grow  from  6  T  „ 
10  inches  in  height,  and  are  natives  of  ■ 
and  Central  Europe.  A  dressing  of  r"_ 
either  rotten  manure  or  vegetable 
is  of  great  service  to  the  bulbs,  R  " 

ening  and  improving  the  size  of  the 

There  is  also  a  larger  Squill,  Scilla  c 
lata.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  r-11  j’L 
grows  about  1  foot  in  height,  blooming  • 
This  variety  has  two  other  forms,  »  ‘ 
pink,  the  white  variety  being  especial  ,  , 
ing,  with  its  creamy,  waxy  blossoms, 

most  useful  for  cutting.  ....... 

Frances  E.  A.  '■ 

The  Collate,  Ballymascanlan,  ' 
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Sixifraga  Boydi  alb.avTq°.^.U 

-  “-vidpBlly  of  this  earlv  kind  p««-  ( 

ioniy  over  other  white  for 
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as  stilwtanco  is  concerned,  it  is  a  little  doubtful 
if  the  variety  will  prove  so  generally  useful  as 
the  bettor-known  S.  Burseriana.  In  the  latter 
the  wavy  or  undulate  character  of  the  petals  is 
a  feature,  while  in  Boyd's  white  kind  the  (lowers 
present  a  plainer  surfaoe.  A  weak  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  habit. 


copiously.  When  applying  artificial-manure 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  at  a 
time  and  to  distribute  it  evenly.  It  is  best  to 
give  it  in  liquid  form,  and  after  the  plants  have 
been  well  watered.  Do  not  think  of  using 
artificial-manure  until  the  plants  are  in  fairly 
vigorous  growth,  and  thus  in  a  position  to 
assimilate  the  good  things  you  are  giving  them. 

F.  CUAWTEK. 

2,  Grotza-buildiiuj*,  Blackheath, 


NOTES  FROM  DEVON. 

“  I-.  B.'s  ’  remark,  “  I  have  not  much  room  !o 
spare,  space  being  taken  up  by  cut  tings  of 
liedding  out  plants,”  should  cause  some  thought. 
How,  in  England,  where  “bedding  out”  can 
never  be  for  more  than  four  months,  pcoplo  can 
lie  found  who  will  sacrifice  six  months’  cut 
bloom  for  those  stiff,  low-growing,  scentless 
tropical  plants,  passes  my  understanding.  When 
the  ground  is  cut  up  into  small  beds  and  form¬ 
ally  planted,  there  is  no  gardening  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  only  raking,  weeding,  and 
tying  up.  My  large  cold-house,  in  bygone  yoars 
uninteresting  with  “bedding-out  plants,"  is  a 
shoet  of  bloom  and  healthy  growth  ;  nothing 
raro,  or  even  expensive  ;  hut  1  do  not  know  the 
moaning  of  “  no  flowers.”  Plants  of  the  white 
Azalea  indicn  in  half  barrels  beg  one  to  come 
and  cut  big  sprays  of  dainty  flowers  and  buds  ; 
masses  of  Primulas,  cheaply  raised  from  seed, 
Daffodils,  Frcesias,  and  a  host  of  other  cheap  and 
hardy  plants  prevent  one  feeling  that  summer 
will  never  come.  I  am  not  speaking  of  tho 
Orchid-houses,  or  stove,  but  of  a  barely-heated 
house  that  is  suitable  for  growing  masses  of 


SOME  NOTES  ON  TOWN  GARDENS. 

To  a  large  number  of  readers  of  Gardening  who 
have  a  small  garden  near  a  large  town  with,  no 
doubt,  little  idea  as  to  how  to  cultivate  it, 
although  having  a  desire  to  get  what  they  can 
linm  it,  tho  present  season  is  an  oppo’rluno 
period  to  consider  what  can  lie  done  towards 
providing  the  house  with  a  supply  of  cut-llowers 
during  the  summer. 

The  first  difficulty  that  confronts  one  when 
■leafing  with  ft  town  garden  is  the  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  years  that  are  past.  U-ft  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  jobbing  gardener,  tho  time 
when  the  ground  was  last  broken  up  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity,  with  the  result  that  under  the  top 
spit  it  is  caked  and  sot,  if  it  is  not  composed  of 
brickbats  and  rubbish.  As  a  start,  then,  when 
putting  the  garden  in  order  this  spring,  after 
removing  all  the  plants  that  have  survived  tho 
winterand  laying  them  inelsewherein  temporary 
quarters,  have  tTie  ground  thoroughly  dug  over, 
two  spits  deop,  incorporating  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  after  which  it  is  as  well  to  let 
the  soil  settle  before  planting  again.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  manure  recourse  must 
lw  had  to  artificial-nmnuro  later  on  in  tho  season 
when  growth  is  active. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  town 
gardens  is  trying  to  grow 
things  in  unsuitable  situ¬ 
ations.  A  little  thought 
as  to  the  natural  habitat 
of  a  plant  will  often  pre¬ 
vent  disappointment  as 
to  its  non-success.  How 
often  does  one  see  a  shade 
loving  plant  installed  in  a 
Wit,  dry  soil,  where  its 
drooping  foliage  and 
•in.rt  -  liver!  bloom  cry 
aloud  for  the  coolness  and 
moisture  in  which  it 
would  revel.  If  the  soil 
is  light  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  throughout  the 
■lay,  make  a  selection 
from  tho  following  sun 
lovers:  Wallfloxvers, 

Alyssum,  Pinks,  Sedum 
spectaliile.  Sunflowers 
(perennial).  Snapdragon, 

•  iriental  Poppies,  Iris 
stylosa,  I,eopftrd’B-bane 
(Ikironicum),  Achillea 

ptarmiea  fl.-pl.  (double  Sneczewort),  Helian  hard  wooded  plants  and  cheap  bulbs  nnd 
themum  (Sun  Roses).  Carnations,  Candytuft  I  annuals  for  cut  bloom.*  Outside,  the  change  is 
qierennial),  and  Day  Lilies.  If,  on  the  other  even  bettor.  My  garden  is  on  a  very  light  soil- 
hand,  your  garden  has  a  fair  proportion  of  I  new  red  sandstone,  the  warmest  and,  on  tho 
■bade  or  a  retentive  soil,  try  such  subjects  surface,  tho  driest  soil  of  all  in  one  of  tho 
as  the  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum),  |  warmest  and  driest  parts  of  S.  Devon  on  the 
Kunkio  (Plantain  Lily),  Ixmdon  Prido,  Japanese  I  coast  ;  the  result  was,  that  unless  well  watered 
Anemones,  Phloxes,  Goums  (Avens),  Trades-  all  summer  the  plants  died  off.  Many  weeks 

•  antia  (Spider  \Nort),  the  largo  Saxifrage  (N.  wore  spent  in  twice  a  year  planting  tho  twenty- 
c.irdi folia),  Pieonies,  Sidalcea,  Solomon's  Seal,  or  eightmoreorlesssmallhcds  thntformedtho  “gar- 
Miehnclmas  Daisies.  All  these  being  perennials  |  den."  f  quite  allow  thntthe  show  of  “bulbs”  was 
d<»  not  require  so  much  attention  as  is  necossary  fine,  but  before  the  surfacing  plants  could  get  well 
with  annuals,  and,  moreover,  most  of  them  are  |  established  it  was  time  for  "summer  bedding." 
free  bloomers  of  a  “  cut-and-come-again  ”  des¬ 
cription.  They  arc  all  hardy  and  well  ablo  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  if  tho  ground  is 


Tho  Blooil-root  (Sangulnnria  camulensig).  From  a  |i)iot<igrnph  sent  by 
Mr  V  KiHhu»rth,  BocohlU-M,  WsIton-on-Tluunes.  (Sec  |mgc  US.)_ 


well  broken  up,  as  previously  advised,  before 
they  are  planted,  they  can  be  loft  in  the  same 
place  for  several  years  to  increase  and 
multiply. 

For  borders  under  trees  nothing  lieats  the 
common  Iris,  while  the  varieties  of  Periwinkle 
and  St.  John's  Wort  can  be  obtained  for  a  small 
sum.  Ivy  also  is  a  useful  subject  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  has,  moreover,  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  does  not  loso  its  foliage  during  tho 
winter  months  when  any  vestige  of  green  is 


bedding. 

With  all  the  small  bods  gone,  only  fair-sized 
ones  of  simple  form  and  permanently  planted, 
there  are  repose  and  (towers.  Groups  of 
Hydrangeas  (of  course,  hardy  here),  Azalea 
mollis,  Tree-Pieonies,  Lilacs,  f'vdonia  japonica, 
have  been  planted  in  the  beefs  left,  and  such 
specimen  trees  as  Paulownia,  Judas-tree,  Snow¬ 
drop  tree,  anil  Hawthorns  are  certainly  better 
to  look  at  than  Lobelias  or  Golden  Feather. 
Take  t  he  lied  of  Lilacs.  Soon  after  the  New  Year 
the  Winter  Aconite  is  putting  on  its  little  green 
ruff  and  holds  the  field,  or  a  patch  of  Crocus, 
which  gives  way  to  the  big  Daffodils,  Then 
comes  a  race — will  the  Lilac  ho  out  liefore  the 


Through  it  Gladiolus  Lemoinui  hybrids  show, 
and  in  September  will  again  make  the  beds  a 
feast  of  colour,  and  all  this  for  the  once  doing. 
A  rather  long,  very  hot,  narrow  border,  due 
south,  at  the  foot  ot  the  Rose-walk,  is  devoted 
to  bulbous  Irises,  and  splendidly  they  do  with 
their  baking.  Where  a  chain  of  nino  small  beds 
was  is  now  a  herbaceous  border,  130  feet  by 
(i  feet.  Knowing  how  beautiful  hardy  flowers 
always  look  by  and  under  fruit-trees,  I  have 
planted  a  row  of  rather  tall  standard  trees  10  feet 
apart,  but  they  are  all  grown  for  flower,  not  fruit. 
Double  Peaches,  Almonds,  Apples,  etc.,  Census 
Watereri,  whose  pink  petals  when  they  fall  will 
make  a  lovely  setting  to  a  largo  group  of  single 
while  Hyacinths,  which  are  planted  singly  and 
in  groups  amongst  the  while  Virgin  Lilies  that 
grow  about  the  Cherries.  Tho  whole  of  this 
border  is  a  harmony  of  white  to  purple,  with 
pink.  Yellow,  blue,  nnd  scarlet  have  their  own 
“  gardens,”  so  do  the  Irises  and  Pieonies.  These 
two  last  have  to  go  to  the  north  side  of  the 
grounds.  I  utilise  the  peal  of  tho  Azalea  beds 
to  grow  Liliums,  Scarlet  Lobelias,  and  Pansies  - 
the  only  way  tlmt  we  can  grow  them  in  our  hot 
soil.  Has  anyone  grown  Pansies  in  pure  peat 
with  no  manure ? 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  “  mixed  ” 
border  is  you  can  always  find  or  make  room  for 
a  plant  given  by  a  friend.  To-day,  tho  middle 
of  March,  I  have  many  flowers  out.  Crocuses 
are  nearly  over,  but  single  wild  and  common 
double  Daffodils.  N.  minor,  N.  minimus, 
JonquilB,  Anemone  fulgens,  Hcillas,  Chinodoxar, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  a  few  Crow  n 
Anemones  are  making  a  brave  show.  T1  o 
Cyclamens  are  nearly  over,  so  are  the  Jasmine 
and  all  the  winter  flowers,  but  tho  old  Ribcs  is 
opening  a  flower  here  nnd  there,  and  the  fruit 
blossom  iH  only  waiting  for  a  day  nr  twn's 
warmth.  How  I  wish  I  could  persuade  “  L.  B.” 
to  really  “garden,"  not  “bed.”  The  shruls 
always  look  healthy,  for  I  find  out  their  wants 
in  the  way  of  sun  or  shade,  manure  cr  peat,  and 
plant  accordingly.  Peat  is  really  cheap,  for  it 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Mrs.  A.  Bayi.DON. 

Oakland*,  Dairliah,  D<ron. 


MENTMORK  UGLINESS. 

It  has  become  such  a  habit  of  late  to  insert 
views  of  country  places  in  journals  that  little 
care  is  to  lie  expected  from  editors  in  picking 
out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  so  the  most 
fearful  “pictures"  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  flower  gardens,  presumably  for  the 
public  education  in  garden  design.  One  of  the 
ugliest  examples  of  this  is  tho  flower  garden  at 
Men t more,  figured  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  garden¬ 
ing  paper.  There  are  happily  few  places  in 
England  where  the  stupid  and  false  Britisli 
notion  of  an  “Italian"'  garden  is  carried  out 
with  more  callous  effrontery  and  ugliness  than 
at  Mentmore,  where  everything  is  ns  hard 
and  lifeless  as  it  can  be  made,  even  tho 
laurels  being  clipped  into  hard  banks,  and  where 
the  llowcr  gardens  have  exactly  the  offeot 
of  an  oilcloth  pattern.  The  Hat,  hard  garden 
without  one  leaf  rising  above  another  is  not 
Italian,  not  artistic,  not  human,  nor  has  it  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  garden  design  in  any  true 
sense,  the  men  who  design  such  garden  patterns 
having  no  sympathy  with  or  knowledge  of  the 
garden  .as  u  living  and  beautiful  thing — nt  its 
nest  a  changeful  picture — full  of  lessons  in  form, 
colour,  and  varied  beauty. 


welcome,  even  though  it  bo  liberally  garnished  2-feet  high  cottage  Tulips?  But  in  either  case 
with  smuts.  The  drought  of  the  past  two  the  tender  green  of  the  Lilac  leaves  is  a  soft 
•iimmers  has  accentuated  a  fault  which  many  setting  for  the  great  Lily-like  Tulips,  preventing 
amateur  gardeners  are  prone  to,  and  t  hat  is  t  he  t  hat  air  of  rat  her  common  self-asset a  iveness  t  hat 


question  of  watering.  To  just  damp  the  surfaoe  Tulips  ; 
soil  daily  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  fa/Tieftetj  wi*lo 
to  Mir  tho  soil  frequcnt|yjwjt^  ,<  ttma'I  filk.-ai^Jl  ot . 
when  any  wa*or  is  given  let  it  be  snbpTieiT  flow! 


■  apt  to  have.  The  ground  is  carpeted 
‘  ,tho  Mossy  Saxifrages,  which  in  the 
ys  gives  a  wealth  of  its  ta"" 


Violet  runners  will  attain  to  as  large 
a  size  by  the  autumn  and  produce  blooms 
of  better  quality  then  and  on  through  the  winter 
than  the  crowns.  My  mode  of  preparing  the 
runners  for  planting  is  briefly  thus :  Close 
attention  to  pinching  off"  runners  being  practised 
throughout  the  growing  season,  few  are  found 
on  the  plants  at  pitting  time,  what  there  aio 
being  cut  off  but  not  propagated,  preference 
being  given  to  those  produced  in  the  early 
spring.  The  plants  are  gone  over  in  February, 
and  the  runners  thinned,  reserving  the  strongest 
for  stock.  Early  in  March,  when  these  throw  out 
quantities  of  tiny  rootlets,  they  nro  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  fight  leafy  soil  in  a  part  of  a  pit 
where  Violets  lmve  been  wintered,  kept  close 
until  .root-action  commences,  nnd  treated  to 
ens®bdCyil@,l  stuff  by  planting  time— 

I  find  this 


quite  handsome  enough  for  th 
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V  1‘I-ANTS  ON  GRAVEL  .SOIL. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  how 
]ilants  succeed  on  a  shallow  soil  which  is  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  IS  inches  to  20  inches  deep 
over  gravel,  I  give  below  a  list  of  those,  with 


Star  of  Ikthl.licm  (Ornithojialiim  nutans). 


notes  on  their  behaviour,  in  my  borders.  Pinks 
do  well  ;  I  have  three  varieties,  the  common 
white,  that  known  here  as  Gipsy  Pink,  and  Her 
Majesty :  these  nro  all  well  established. 
Carnations  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  *li«- 
appearing  in  a  year  or  so.  The  white  Mountain 


The  Itluel.ell  (S.  ilia  nutaii-). 


Cross  (here  ealleil  White  Alice),  Stonei  rops, 
Saxifrages,  and  Sedum  speetahile.  which  looks 
well  each  autumn,  do  well.  Iris  pallida  is 
splendid,  and  each  year  it  inuiTOres,  The 
Simnish  Iris  js  indj^^m 
but  the  bulbs  loft  Bower  wel 


Iris,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased  much,  and, 
except  in  one  year  with  a  very  dry  spring,  has 
llowcrod  well.  The  blue  Flag,  after  going  on  all 
right  for  some  years,  last  year  gave  no  flowers. 
Tho  ( lladwin  having  been  moved  three  years  ago 
lastsummerbloomed  for  the  first  time.  The  scar¬ 
let  Anemones  do  well  and  aro  not  affected  by  tho 
dryness  —indeed,  they  do  best  on  tho  driest  spot 
and  give  a  great  quantity  of  blooms.  I  am 
usually  able  to  gather  some  before  Christmas  ; 
wet  weather  spoils  them  most.  These  I  got 
from  seed,  and  each  year  I  make  it  a  practice  to 
buy  a  packet  or  t  wo  of  seeds  of  some  perennial,  so 
that  there  is  some  new  plant  coming  in  at  small 
expense,  and  there  is  much  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  Lupins  (perennial,  from 
seed)  in  variety,  aro  lovely,  one  being  white, 
another  blue  and  while,  reminding  one  of  tho 
old  fashioned  china.  All  do  well.  I  think  it 
is  really  those  plants  which  have  to  stand  tho 
dry  weather  which  wo  have  had  during  the  lust 
few  years  before  llowering — i'.e.,  the  late 
sumnicrnnd  autumn  flowering  plants— which  are 
affected  most.  Columbines,  Wallflowers,  For¬ 
get-me-nots,  Violets,  (ieums  (double  scarlet), 
Sweet  Williams,  German  Scabious  all  flower 
profusely  ;  the  last-named  all  through  tho  dry 
summer  they  were  all  obtained  from  seed. 
My  Hyacinths  on  a  dry  spot  under  a  stuudnid 
Pear-tree  flourish  -,  Seillas  flower  but  do  not 
increase,  but  t  he  little  Grape  Hyacinth  increases 
in  this  position  rapidly.  Tulips  in  variety  do 
well  and  increase,  especially  my  favourite,  a 
semi  double  rod,  sweet  smelling  kind  given  me 
by  a  cottager.  A  largo  cluster  of  big  purpl 
Crocuses  are  lovely  now.  Snowdrops  open 
earliest  on  the  north  side  of  the  wali,  single 
first,  a  week  later  doubles,  tho  Winter  Aconite 
quickly  following.  Narcissi  have  the  trick  ol 
disappearing,  or,  if  they  stay,  of  not  flowering. 
Tho  wild  White  Hyacinth  is  this  season  for  the 
first  time  in  my  garden,  Ihopotostuy,  as  I  have 
long  wanted  it.  A  variety  of  Hluobcll,  with 
larger  bells  of  a  paler  hue  and  more  erect  Imbit 
than  the  wild  sort,  does  well  in  a  damp  corner. 
Hushes  of  Lavender,  Southornwood,  ami 
Me/.ereon,  the  last  now  covered  with  flowers,  and 
Star  of  Hcthlehem  or  “Lady  Eleven  o'Clock,” 
increase  rapidly.  Tho  Madonna  Lilies  flower, 
but  do  not  increase,  though,  like 
the  Irises,  they  are  soaked  with 
water  during  and  just  previous 
to  the  flowering  season.  The 
Tufted  Pansies,  in  good  soil,  from 
800(1,  with  all  faded  blooms  kept 
picked  off,  make  a  go«sl  show 
until  the  very  hot  weather  eon  tu 
on.  Tho  small  white  Peri  wink  1  - 
covers  a  partieulaily  dry  spot, 
and  the  larger  variegated- leaved 
kind  against  a  wall  at  the  back 
of  a  border  flourishes.  The 
striped  Grass,  too,  is  very  useful 
for  cutting,  though  I  find  the 
cats  arc  fond  of  eating  tho  fresh 
young  tops  of  the  blades ;  so 
much  so  that  one  can  scarcely 
tind  a  perfect  blade  to  cut.  Last 
summer  it  got  particularly 
shabby,  and  was  cut  down  just 
before  the  rain  came,  when  it 
soon  shot  up  again.  The  Oriental 
Poppies  look  will  till  after 
flowering.  Iceland  Poppies  will 
not  stay  with  me;  from  a  packet 
of  seed  my  last  surviving  plant 
disappeared  last  year.  Among 
my  best  spring-flowering  plants 
are  Polyanthuses,  coloured  Cow¬ 
slips,  and  Primroses  (double 
mauve  and  other  single  shades). 
The  first  named  need  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground  and  frequent  shift¬ 
ing.  These  also  I  raised  from 
seed,  and,  if  allowed,  they  seed 
freely.  The  plants,  when  flower¬ 
ing  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  have  the  appearance  of 
Primroses,  but  as  the  warmer 


undC.  Flammula  aro  growing  rapidly.  Thesmall 
flowered  Fuchsia  grows,  but  not  well.  White  and 
Naked-flowering  Jessamines  do  well ;  but  a  late 
Honeysuckle  seems  almost  every  year  to  suffer 
from  blight.  The  varieties  of  Day  Lilies  and 
Tiger  Lilies  do  well.  Annual  Cornflowers  (self- 
sown),  Nicotiana  aflinis  (also  self  sown),  the  old 
plants  of  which  survive  all  kinds  of  winters, 
and  the  orange  Escbseholtzia  are  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  weeds.  Pink  Everlasting  Peas  and 
I\ conies  give  good  returns.  Lychnis  chalce¬ 
donies,  Phloxes,  Perennial  Asters,  and  Trollius 
(G lobe-flower)  all  suffer  from  drought,  no 
amount  of  watering  seeming  in  such  a  season  as 
last  to  keep  them  in  health.  The  Sunflower 
did  much  better.  Delphiniums  and  Crown 
Imperials  I  am  successful  with,  also  double 
Daisies,  tho  Goat’s  Rue  (white),  Pentstemons 
from  cuttings  each  autumn,  Meadow  Saffron, 
Honesty,  Staebys  gcrmauiei  ( Landfs-car), 
German  Scabious,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  the 
Cape  Gooseberry  all  do  well.  Dahlias,  so 

S reedy,  are  in  a  border  alone.  Gladioli  w  ill  not 
ower.  Cape  Hyacinths  failed  last  year  for  the 
first  time.  Autumn  Anemones  seldom  do  well. 


A  l>u)  Lily  (IIpiiktgg.iIIik). 


much  to  my  sorrow,  t  hough  well  watered  and 
in  good  ground.  (Miss)  E.  M.  Kkrvii.. 

Show  /■'arm,  Mflkuhnm,  II'/// -r. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  late  spring.  That  we  shall  have  a  late 


spring  is  now  pretty  certain,  for  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  has  not  only  tended  to  keep  the  soil  cold, 
hnt  the  very  small  amount  of  sunshine  wo  haw- 
had  of  late  has  failed  to  warm  the  soil,  and  now  , 
at  the  end  of  March,  vegetation  is  quite  ns  back¬ 
ward  us  it  usually  is  at  the  beginning.  This  is 
decidedly  anadvantago— at  least,  so  far  as  hardy 
fruits  are  concerned — for  the  later  the  bloom 
buds  can  be  kept  from  expanding,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  their  escaping  the  spring  frosts. 
Those  who  have  glass  copings  and  roller  blinds 
for  letting  down  by  night  and  fully  exposing  the 
bloom  by  day  ought  to  have  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
this  season,  for  the  buds  are  both  plentiful  and 
lays  cotno  they  show  the  main  strong.  Those  who  cannot  give  their  trees  the 
stem.  Foxgloves  (from  seed)  benefit  of  roller-blinds  may  do  the  next  best 

tiling,  and  that  is,  put  small  meshed  fish-nets, 
double  thickness,  over  their  fruit-trees,  for 
these  obstruct  very  little  light,  break  the  wind, 

S^ajjidrii^  bp.-leftontlie  trees  until  they  are  well 

_  .  i ;  covercu  witli  foliage  in  May.  According  to 

nani  have  refused  to  grow.  wl(ijf^].\}f^lj^i0)r[  (fr<@if*t  |>|ptL4N©fejAT*''l>,ni1  of  fruit-trees  in 


in  lovely  forms  made  a  splendid  group  last 
year.  The  Peach-leaved  Bellflower  th  es  well, 
also  a  very  dwarf  dark  blue  one  and  a  paler 
Hie  :  the  whito  variety  I  have  lost. 
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the  open  will  not  Lie  fully  expanded  this  year 
until  all  (lnuger  of  spring  frost  is  past.— James 
Groom,  Gosport. 

The  wild  garden.— In  ull  urticles  on  the 
mid  garden  certain  common  plants  are  named 
as  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  once 


Th*  ltd  Winter  Cherry  (I’hynali*  Alkekonifi). 


established— e.g., Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines, 
llonraty,  (Knothern,  Mallow,  i\iiiun|!  innumer¬ 
able  other  strong-growing  perennials.  (.'an 
these  bo  established  ny  sowing  seeil  in  an  t)ak 
|iliu.totion,  where  ( ionic,  Itrnmhles,  nnd  Couch 
G raw  are  at  present  in  full  possession?  I  have 
made  sundry  walks,  and  find  the  Grass  is  kept 
ilntni  hy  mowing  two  or  three  times  in  the 
summer,  nnd  f  want  to  grow  perennials  along 


Urspe  llvnrinf lii  (MnwariV 


'hoe  walks.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
-tempt  clearing  the  Gorse,  etc.  Apart  from 
Ui  bring  too  well  established  (at  least  GO  yea: 


There  is  plenty  of  sunshine  along  most 
of  the  walks.  The  plantation  is  nearly  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  expense  a  consideration.  I  cannot 
buy  plants  enough  to  make  any  broad  effects. 
Where  clearing  has  been  possible,  on  the  edge 
of  the  plantation,  I  have  many  perennials  doing 
well ;  but  in  one  spot,  where  two  years  ago  I 
sowed  Digitalis,  Lupin,  Larkspur,  etc. ,  in  Grass, 
not  a  single  seed  came  up.  I  have  done  well 
with  bulbs  so  far.  Any  advice  on  the  subject 
will  bo  gratefully  received. — W.,  South  Devon. 

Much  depends  upon  whether  the  ground  is 
already  densely  covered  or  not,  and  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Canterbury  Bells  wo 
should  not  attempt  iu  such  a  position,  but  the 
large  K veiling  l’rimroso nnd  the  Foxglove  should 
do.  though  the  Foxglove  does  not  grow  in  every 
soil.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  your  diffi¬ 
culty  tlio  best  result  will  prolinbly  come  from 
sowing  in  the  bare  places  seeds  ol  such  as  the 
Spanish  Broom,  Portugal  or  White  Broom,  the 
littlo  Furze  (U.  nanus),  nnd  the  common  Broom. 
All  of  those  wo  sow  out  of  hand  in  bare  places 
and  find  they  do  well.  One  herbaceous  plant 
you  should  not  omit,  as  it  does  well  under 
almost  all  conditions,  is  the  Willow  Herb. 

Plants  for  close  place.  - l’lrosc  give  a  list  of 

plants  llint  would  grow  ill  a  garden  entirely  enelnscd  liy 
an  8-foot  wall  on  three  sides  anil  a  20-loot  wall  on  the 
lourth  side.  The  em-losuro  is  only  about  14  feel  hy  8  feel. 
'Vhat  creepers  would  grow  liest  on  the  walls'?  It  faces 
north.— Mils.  Wrioiit. 

|  Almost  any  hardy  creeper  would  grow  in  such  an 
enclosure  barring  the  eUeets  of  smoke.  You  may  la-  quite 
sure  of  the  winter-flowering  Jasmine,  Clematis  montann, 
some  of  the  prettiest  Ivies,  anil  any  of  the  Ampelnpsi* 
you  like.  Any  hardy  plants  will  do.  If  a  town  garden, 
Irises  and  l.ilies  will  do  well. 

I  Seeds  to  sow  in  old  wall.— Will  you 
kindly  toll  mo  what  seeds  to  sow  in  the  chinks 
;of  nn  old  brick  wall  ?—  R.  Canon. 

You  may  sow  any  of  tlio  following  in  tlio 
..liinks  of  tlio  wall,  but  yon  must  first  remove 
sonic  of  the  mortar  from  tlio  joints,  and  then 
'mix  the  seeds  in  a  littlo  rather  stiff  soil,  and  in 
this  way  put  them  in  pogition.  To  make  such 
a  wall  an  interesting  featuro  you  should  nlso 
[insert.  small  plants,  as  only  a  limited  numbor  of 
Isuitahle  subjocts  aro  obtainable  in  seeds  :  Liunrin 
alpina,  Krinus  alpinus,  K.  a.  albus,  any  of  the 
Aubrietins,  any  of  the  alpine  Pinks  (Dianthus), 
Alyssum  saxntile,  Snponarin  ocyinoides,  Znnsch- 
[iieria  califomicn,  Silene  alpostris,  Draba  nizoides 
[and  others,  any  of  the  smnller  F.rodiuins,  tlio 
dwarfer  Aquilegias,  as  (.</.,  alpina,  glandu- 
'losn,  Stuarti,  etc.  Tlio  following  or  some  of 
thorn  Hhoulil  lie  obtained  ns 
plants,  though  wo  nrefer  the 
early  autumn  chiefly  for  tlio 
work :  Rock  Roses,  Cam¬ 
panula  pumila  vara.,  C. 
alpina,  C.  Waldstoniana,  C. 

(jarganica,  Iberia  in  variety, 
‘nlox  sotacoa  in  variety, 
rooted  cuttings  lieing  tho 
liest,  Sedums,  Sempervivums, 
nnd  Saxifrages,  Crucianella 
stylosn,  any  of  tho  dwarf 
Thymes,  Veronica  saxatilis, 
and  others.  Quite  small 
fresh  young  bits  are  the  most 
likely'  to  tako  hold,  but  if 
done  now  some  attention 
would  bo  requisite  in  water 
ing  till  a  start  was  made,  the 
remark  also  applying  to  the 
seeds. 

Water  Lilies.— 1  havo 
just  got  ready  a  cemented 
tank  tor  Water  Lilios  (25  foot 
by  H  feet  and  ‘2J  feet  deep). 
1  propose  to  plant,  the  Lilies 
in  liaskets  on  a  shallow  lied 
of  loam,  and  close  by  the 
sides  at  either  end  ti>  bring 
this  up  to  aliout  the  level  of 
I  ho  water  for  tho  benefit  of 
ilauts  which  like  mud. 
Vould  clay  do  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ?  My  only  foar  is  lest 
the  water  might  smell  un¬ 
pleasantly,  anil  to  remedy 
this  I  think  of  making  up  sort 
of  cushions  of  wire-netting 
filled  with  charcoal  and  sinking  them  in  the 
central  part  of  tho  tank.  Your  opinion  on  this 
int  and  any  suggestions  will  lie  appreciated. 


. . » - -  J  yeaip-'potnt  anil  anj  augge 

W|,  it  would  destroy  the  beauty,  pf  t ho  placfi.  — JftVS.K&Mnc|  (> 

;  iuhHf.il  i«  clay,  with  a  Wfcy  m<3(w  J  v. ap^LV-'propoao  to  plant  I, lm  Wado)^ 

gel.able  mailer  on  tho  surface.  Lilies  wiR-ao  quite  well.  “Clay,”  if  of  liie 


soft  puddle  kind,  would  not  lie  suitable  for  the 
other  plants  alone,  but  you  could  modify  it  by 
adding  other  soil  to  somo  extent,  or  a  thin  bed 
of  loamy  soil  over  the  clay  would  answer  just  ns 
well.  Cannot  you  get  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
into  your  tank  by  hose-pipe  ?  This,  with  a  small 
overflow  at  one  end  of  tlio  tank,  would  prevent 
any  smell  arising,  or,  indeed,  any  unpleasant¬ 
ness  generally  ;  or,  if  the  water  could  lie  laid  on 
to  the  tank  and  turned  on  occasionally,  it  would 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Three  inches  of  gravel 
on  tho  bottom,  where  not  covered  with  soil, 
would  nlso  help  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  You 
would  require  picked  or  lump  charcoal  as 
opposed  to  small  or  dust,  and.  in  any  case,  this 
would  hi-  helpful.  Some  fish  may  alsn  Is*  intro 
(lured. 

Three  alpine  gems.  Saxifrage  Humeri- 
ana,  oppositifolia,  and  lntoo-purpurca  aro  now 
in  tlioir  full  beauty  on  the  rockwork  here.  The 
first  is  on  a  gentle  eastern  slope  at  tlio  highest 
part  of  the  rock  garden.  Three  years  ago  some 
very  small  plants  were  put  iu  a  mixture  of 
turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  fully  half  rough 
grit  being  used — small,  flat  stones  wore  placed 
round  the  plants  to  prevent  evaporation,  the 
high  position  and  grit  combined  securing  excel 
lent  drainage.  Now  tho  plants  form  lovely 
clumps  G  inclios  or  8  inches  across,  studded  witli 
scores  of  heautiful  crimson  buds  and  largo  white 
flowers.  It  is  desirable  to  get  a  good  strain  of 
this  plant.  The  beautiful  glaucous  green  foliage 


The  lllailuin  (his  f>i-lhli**iiiia  1 


ought  to  lie  one  of  its  great  features,  but  some 
strains  are  poor,  and  the  foliago  of  a  very  ordin¬ 
ary  light  green  colour.  S.  Burseiiana  major  is  a 
much  more  difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  is,  I 
think,  in  every  way  distinctly  inferior.  I  find 
it  so  capricious  that  I  havo  rejected  it  in  favour 
of  tho  loss  variety.  S.  oppositifolia  succeeds 
best  at  the  foot  of  the  rockwork.  There  it  gets 
less  sun  and  moro  moisture.  Grit,  loam,  and 
leaf  mould  suit  it  well,  and  good  drainage  is 
essential.  Tho  best  specimens  of  this  plant  that 
I  ever  saw  were  on  the  Sparrenhoru,  Canton 
Valais.  There  it  hung  in  sheets,  of  erqnsmi 
bloom  in  places  where  it  was  so  ovrtrKulig' with 
rocks  that  the  sun  never  reached  it.  Li  this 
country  a  northern  aspect  suits  it  well.  In  com  - 
mon  with  many  of  the  finer  .Saxifrages  it 
suffered  from  the  intense  sun  of  last  summer. 
S.  sancta  and  juniperina  too  were  almost  burnt 
up.  S.  luteo- purpurea  is  nlso  now  at  its  best. 
It  is  so  compact,  so  free  flowering  and  i t -< 
yellow  blossoms  so  beautiful  that  it  ought  to  lie 
m  every  rock  garden.  R.  Lavi'iick  Rotrrn, 
Sihjoril  Fi'rrh,  Danbury. 

Leucojum  carpathicum.  —  Whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  little  groups  in  the 
rock  garden,  this  handsome  Snowflake  is  always 
welcome.  As  a  pot -plant  it  has  certain  ndvan 
tages  over  the  more  elegant  nnd  graceful  Snow 
drop,  chief  among  these  being  the  large  ami 
bolder  flowers, _i  Ehese,  latter,  dangling  from 
slender  peinreiJ,  are  iwautiful  when  lullv  open, 
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most  humid  part  of  tho  house,  answers  the  fully  removed,  leaving  the  remaining  old  hull,' 
purpose.  The  success  of  this  will  depend  on  undisturbed  as  little  as  possible  in  t  lie  remoral 
the  attention  they  receive  as  regards  the  of  the  front  ones.  Fill  up  the  space  caused  by 
moisture  retained  about  them.  It  is  scarcely  removal  with  the  compost  mentioned  below, 
worth  your  while  to  propagate  D.  Wardianum  but  mixing  a  liberal  amount  of  drainage  with 
unless  it  is  a  superior  variety.  This  species  can  the  material  ns  it  is  being  worked  in.  Give  a 
now  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  if  it  is  desirable  thorough  soaking  of  water  and  keep  shaded, 
to  increase  the  stock  it  would  be  more  satis-  In  a  few  weeks  new  growths  will  appear  from 
factory  to  purchase  freshly-imported  plants,  the  base  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ordinary  way.  TLi 
As  soon  as  the  imported  plants  are  received  piece  that  has  been  removed  should  have  ant 
they  may  be  potted.  1  )o  not  place  the  plauts  dead  or  decayed  matter  removed  and  be  pk  *] 
directly  from  the  cold  into  u  hot  house  ;  into  a  pot  sufficiently  large  to  comfortably 
gradually  bring  them  into  the  warmer  con-  contain  the  massive  r>>ots.  The  pot  should  !-■ 
uitions.  l>o  not  overwater  the  plants  at  first,  drained  to  aliout  one-thinl  of  its  depth  with 
but  as  soon  as  the  roots  licgin  to  take  hold  of  clean  broken  crocks.  After  the  plant  has  l*vn 
tho  pitting  compost  more  lilieral  treatment  got  into  position  work  the  following  comps; 
should  lie  afforded.  Syringe  the  plants  freely  moderately  lirm  about  the  ns  its  and  up  to  tin 
overhead  during  the  growing  season  in  bright  base  of  the  new  growth,  which  should  l> 
weather,  and  give  every  encouragement  to  slightly  lielow  the  rim  of  tin-  pot.  The  pottinn 
induce  (pick  growth.  As  soon  as  the  growths  compost  should  consist  of  one  part  fibrous  hum, 
are  matured  Degin  to  withhold  the  moisture  the  remaining  portion  til  irons  peat  and  a  link 
gradually,  and  when  the  ripening  process  coin-  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  liberal  sprinkling  .1: 
inenres  place  them  under  resting  conditions,  decayed  leaves  or  dried  cow-manure  rnhUsl  tirn-, 
l>o  not  take  any  notice  of  secondary  growth,  some  charcoal,  and  rough  sand  should  also  I* 
starting  perhaps  before  the  primary  growth  has  added.  Water  the  plant  thoroughly  with  suit 
matured.  Professionals,  as  well  as  amateurs,  rain-water  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  done 
frequently  attempt  to  encourage  this  secondary  place  in  a  fairly  moist  position,  and  give  even 
growth,  with  disastrous  results  both  to  the  encouragement  to  induce  root-action  from  ih. 
(lowering  season  and  future  well  being  of  the  base  of  the  young  growth.  Wnter  carefully  Im 


DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 

I  have  some  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 
They  do  not  seem  to  he  showing  for  bloom  as 
yet,  but  half  way  up  the  stems  they  are  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  number  of  long  white  rootlets,  with  a 
green  shoot  coming  out  of  the  middle.  Should 
this  shoot  and  roots  be  taken  off  and  potted  in 
the  usual  way,  and  is  that  the  met  hi  si  of  propa¬ 
gating  this  species?  Any  informal  ion  regarding 
this  Orchid  would  lie  Welcome.  —  OliCHIT) 
Mister. 

The  shouts  coining  from  the  sides  of  your 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  stems  indicate  that 
something  has  been  amiss  in  your  system  of 
resting  the  plants.  Side  breaks  generally  occur 
if  the  plants  are  too  kindly  treated  through  tin- 
resting  period.  Bringing  the  plants  direct  into 
tropical  conditions  from  the  cool,  airy  house  in 
which  this  species  loves  to  be  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season  will  generally  turn  the  (lowering 
unties  into  growths.  Too  much  humidity  in  tin- 
atmosphere  also  conduces  to  growth.  N  ou  may 
take  off  the  young  growths  where  the  roots  have 
appeared,  and  pot  them  up  in  the  usual  way. 
Imt  they  will  do  just  as  well,  or  better,  perhaps, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pseudo 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Moth,  name  of. — Can  you  name  enclose! 
moth  ?  And  can  you  inform  me  whether  it  is 
injurious  to  fruit-trees  ?  I  catch  (during  the 
year)  a  number  in  Cod lin-  moth  traps  filled  with 
syrup. — John  James  Bosweij.. 

The  moth  you  sent  was  very  much  ntblieil 
before  it  reached  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
specimen  of  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  a  very 
common  insect.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  various  trees — Kim,  Oak,  Beech, 
Apple,  etc.  Though  common,  I  have  never  seen  it 
mentioned  as  a  pest  ;  prolinbly  it  does  not  occur 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  injuries  it 
does  to  the  foliage  of  the  tree  it  attaik- 
noticeable.  Its  habits  uro  peculiar,  for  when 
young  it  feeds  on  leaves,  lmt  later  in  its  life  it  i< 
carnivorous,  and  feeds  on  other  caterpillars,  s-> 
that  it  is  ditlioult  to«ay  whether  it  is  a  pest  or 
the  reverse  in  gardens.  As  far  ns  I  know ,  it 
would  not  lie  worth  while  to  take  any  special 
means  to  destroy  it.  — (!.  S.  S. 

Grubs  eating  plants.— I  enclose  thm 
species  of  pests  which  arc  eating  Stocks,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Primulas,  Geraniums,  etc.  Nos.  1  anil  - 
are  in  the  loam  I  got  from  pasture  near  here  ; 
No.  :S  is  in  manure.  The  heap  of  manure  is 
jnfested  with  them. — Gardener's  Tkiai„ 

The  grubs  with  black  heads  that  you  liml 
injuring  your  plants  are  the  grubs  of  a  fly,  but  1 
cannot  give  you  the  name.  I  have  no  iloulit 
that  they  are  doing  much  mischief,  but  prob-dih 
they  will  soon  become  chrysalides,  and  then  will 
do  no  further  harm.  The  llies  front  the  chrysa¬ 
lides  will  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch  into  similar 
grubs,  so  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  kill  them. 
This,  however,  is  easier  said  than  tlone,  for 
while  they  are  in  the  soil  you  probably  wouM 
not  be  able  to  kill  them  with  any  insecticide. 
If  the  soil  could  be  spread  out  thinly  somewhere 
the  birds  would  probably  pick  out  all  the  grubs  : 
but  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  baked  the  soil,  that 
would  have  killed  them,  as  well  as  the  long, 
slender  little  worms  which  you  find  in  the  loam 
and  in  the  manure.  They  are  the  young  of  one 
of  the  earthworms,  and  are  quite  incapable  of 
injuring  your  plants.  Though  you  find  them 
near  plants  that  arc  injured  by  something,  you 
will  find  that  something  else  is  the  real  culprit. 

s.  s. 

American-blight  on  Apple-trees. 

My  Apple  -  trees  were  covered  with  the 
American-blight  last  year.  Shall  I  wash  the 
steins  over  with  any,  and  what,  mixture?  - 
E.  L.  A. 

a  I  to'  cannot  do  lietter  than  rub  paraffin 
jmuilsiotajdtiuOxbY'1*1  tcn  times  its  volume  of 
wnrCTjhvvcrtne  mris  that  are  infested  with  the 


lii-iiilmliium  Wardianum, 


bulbs  to  mature.  If  left  on,  the  growths  will  plants.  Ii  is  natural  in  its  native  liahita 
require  every  encouragement.  Syringe  them  this  species  to  form  these  growths, 
twice  a  day  in  bright  weather.  These  growths  they  frequently  reach  up  war  Is  of  a  fo 
may  ho  removed  and  potted  up  immediately  length  b-fore  the  dry  or  resting  season  ar 
after  the  resting  season  next  year.  They  will  Alter  lying  dormant  and  perhaps  losing  so 
then  quickly  form  small  plants.  This  is  the  ’  the  basal  leaves  during  the  resting  period, 
method  by  which  the  whole  of  tho  deciduous  the  return  of  the  first  monsoon  rains 
section  of  Dendrobiums  may  be  propagated,  immediately  commence  growing  and  qi 
The  usual  system  followed  is  to  have  a  small  reach  maturity.  H.  J. 

propagating-case,  through  which  the  hot-water _ 

pipes  may  pass.  These  are  covered  with  Cocoa-  , 

mit-fihre,  filling  the  case  to  within  (i  inches  of  Repotting Zygopetalum  Macka 

the  top.  After  this  has  been  thoroughly  watered  j  rieaso  say  when  is  the  best  time  to  re, 
and  tho  heat  has  penetrated  through,  suitable  I  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  ?  It  is  now  in  b 
bulbs  are  selected,  tho  best  for  tbc  purpose  being  !  one  spike  with  five  flowers.  The  spike  1 
the  old  ones  that  have  not  flowered  much,  front  a  new  growth,  which  is  aliout  ii  i 
After  having  been  cut  from  the  plants  they  may  high.  Tho  growth  is  so  close  to  the  side  1 
lie  laid  flat  on  the  fibre,  or  cut  into  lengths  of  pot  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  to  ex 
about  two  or  three  nodes,  and  inserted  as  Also  stato  the  materials  to  use?  Can 
ordinary  cuttings  in  the  fibre.  Wet  them  ;  repotted  into  the  same  size  pot  bv  reducir 
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American  -  blight.  Use  a  stiftish  brush,  and 
work  the  mixture  well  into  the  rough  places  in 
the  bark  whore  the  insects  are.  Next  winter,  if 
you  find  the  trees  are  st'll  infested,  you  had 
better  spray  them  with  a  caustic  wash  composed 
of  1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  In  %1  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  add  Jf  lb.  of  pearl-ash,  stir 
until  all  is  dissolved,  aud  add  8  gallons  of 
water,  then  stir  in  10  oz.  of  soft-soap,  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water.  This 
mixture  is  very  caustic,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  hands  or  clothes  more  than 
is  necessary.  Very  old  clothes  should  bo  worn 
while  spraying,  and  a  calm  day  be  chosen  that 
the  spray  may  not  lw  blown  on  to  tho  face.  It  is 
almost  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy  now  as  the 
buds  may  have  begun  to  open.  This  is  a  very 
effective  remedy  m  cleaning  fruit-trees  from 
various  kinds  of  insects,  Moss,  etc. — G.  S.  S. 

Red  ants  in  garden.  My  garden  is 
infested  with  red  ants,  which  have,  I  believe, 
caused  the  death  of  my  Rose-trees.  Last  year 
1  destroyed  a  lot  of  nests  with  boiling  water, 
but  1  cannot  get  at  those  immediately  under  the 
roots  of  the  Rose-trees.  What  do  you  recom¬ 
mend? — E.  L  A  oak. 

The  ants  may  have  caused  tho  death  of  one 
of  your  Rose-trees,  but  if  they  did  it  was  not 
from  their  feeding  on  the  roots,  but  by  making 
their  nest  among  the  roots.  Tho  roots  were  to 
some  extent  laid  bare  and  deprived  of  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  were  in  consequence 
unable  to  supply  the  plant  with  sufficient 
nutriment.  The  lies!  way  to  destroy  tho  nests 
when  they  are  formed  at  the  roots  of  a  plant  is 
to  take  up  the  plant,  destroy  the  nest  with 
Ruling  water,  and  having  put  tho  soil  right 
again,  replace  the  plant.  Or  take  a  flower-pot, 
close  the  hole  at  tho  bottom,  half  fill  it  with 
l.-aves,  and  set  it  bottom  upwards  near  the 
plant,  then  thoroughly  soak  tho  eartli  round 
the  plant,  and  keep  it  iu  thatcondition  for  some 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ants  have  removed  tlioir  nest  into  the 
flower-pot,  so  that  it  may  be  dry.  The  pot  may- 
then  be  removed,  and  its  contents  thrown  into 
boiling  water.  The  drawback  to  this  plan  is 
that  the  plants  may  not  like  tlioir  roots  being 
malted  in  this  manner.  They  would  also  resent 
any  insec  ticide  being  poured  among  them  that 
would  kill  the  ants. — G.  S.  S. 

The  Spruce  -  gall  aphis.  Please  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  deformity  of  tho 
enclosed  sprays  ?  Is  it  due  to  disease,  and  can 
anything  lie  done  to  cure  the  trees  affected  by 

it  r—j.  i 

The  small  cone-like  excrescences  on  the  Spruce 
shoots  are  caused  by  one  of  tho  aphides  (<  'liormos 
abietis),  tho  Spruce-gall  aphis,  a  very  common 
peat,  and  one  that  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
rid  of  if  the  tree  that  is  attacked  be  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size.  When  ft  tree  is  quite  young,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  reach  every  part  of  it,  the  nest 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  carefully  over  it  and 
remove  the  galls  whilst  they  arc  quite  young, 
and  bum  them  so  as  to  destroy  the  insects  they 
contain.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  galls  have 
began  to  turn  brown  and  are  empty,  thoy  may 
l»c  left  where  they  are,  ns  thoy  can  do  no  more 
harm  to  the  tree,  and  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  paraffin  emulsion  diluted  with  ten  times  its 
bulk  of  water.  Trees  that  are  larger  and  cannot 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  ns  the  smaller  ones, 
if  badly  attacked,  hod  better  be  cut  down  to 
prevent  tho  attack  spreading.  No  doubt  this 
[■est  is  more  likely  to  attack  and  increase 
quickly  among  trees  th&taro  too  closely  crowded 
together,  bo  that  woods  or  plantations  of  these 
trees  should  always  be  properly  thinnod  before 
they  have  time  to  grow  so  close  togothor  as  to 
shut  off  light  and  air  from  one  anotlior.  t !.  S.  S. 


Chionodoxa  gigantea.—' Though  merit¬ 
ing  its  specific  or  varietal  name  as  the  case  may 
le,  and  in  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  blossoms  is 
cor  corned,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  form  is  rea.ly  equal  to  C.  Lucilia1  from  a 
decora'  i  ve  point  of  view.  In  freedom  of  flower¬ 
ing,  the  latter,  which,  by  the  way,  also  appears 
the  more  popular,  can  scarcely  In-  surpassed, 
and  as  much  may  Ik?  said  of  its  tine  colour. 
This  latter,  at  least,  is  not  a  strong  i*Tm 
C.  gigantea,  which,  whi|lyj 
to  Tie  less  five- flowering  and  to  have 
spikes. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


OLEARIA  HAASTI  ANl)  U.  GUNNIANA. 
Pi. mask  explain  the  difference  between  Olearia 
Hnasti  and  Olearia  Gtliiniann,  and  soil  necessary 
for  their  good  cultivation.  Aro  they  both  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  suitable  for  this  part  of 
England  (Liverpool)? — L.  S.  Swkknev. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  difference 
between  Olearia  Hnasti  nnd  Olearia  Gunniana, 
which  will  bo  best  understood  by  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  two  species.  Olearia  llaasti  forms  a 
close,  compact  bush,  not  unlike  a  Box  plant. 
Tho  leaves,  which  nrc  generally  but  little  over 
half  an  inch  in  length,  are  oval,  leathery  in  tex¬ 
ture,  of  a  deep,  shining  green  above,  and  on  tho 
undersides  covered  with  felt-liko  hairs,  which 
give  them  a  whitish  appearance.  The  flowers, 
which  are  liko  a  tiny  Daisy,  are  white,  with  the 
centre  yellow,  and  homo  very  freely  in  dense 
clusters,  usually  early  in  August.  An  individual 


conditions.  With  regard  to  soil  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  loaf-mould  and  a 
little  sand  will  suit  tho  Olcarias  perfectly,  if 
the}-  are  grown  in  pots.  iJuder  such  conditions 
they  may  be  placed  out-of  doors  during  the 
summer  months.  When  planted  in  tho  open 
ground  they  will  succeed  in  any  fairly  good 
garden  soil  tliut  is  not  parched  up  at  any  time. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Trees  for  clay  soil.— ‘  an  you  give  me  a  list  of 

trees,  if  any,  Mint  like  a  still  yellow  rlay  1— XV.  Roiikiih. 

We  know  of  no  trees  that  ilo  liottcr  on  such  soils  than 
the  Ilritish  (Ink  ami  the  larger  I’oplnrs  :  Willows  also 
thrive,  ami  tho  Ash  and  Alder,  lmt  some  of  the  introduced 
trees  grow-  very  slowly.  The  Scotch  Kir  and  Spruce  might 
do  well,  the  latter  especially  on  wet  soil ;  but  t  he  wonl  clay 
represents  so  many  different  things  to  different  |M-ople 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  seeing  a  sample  of  I  he 
actual  thing. 

Grafting  Woeping  Ash  (Sulwril-  r) 
Tho  Weeping  Ash  may  1k>  grafted  in  the  cleft 
manner  that  is  thcmrthnd  frequently  employed 


olearia  (immiana. 


flower  is  when  fully  expanded  not  much  more  for  grafting  Apple-trees.  The  present  season  is 
than  half  nn  inch  across.  This  Olearia  is  per-  v  good  time  for  carrying  out  this  operation, 
foetly  hardy,  nnd,  flowering  as  italics  at  a  time  which  is  done  by  cutting  oil  ll\o  stock  almost 
when  so  few  shrubs  arc  in  bloom.it  is  on  this  j  level,  nnd  splitting  it  down  the  centre  for 

j  M  inches  or  -1  inches.  The  scion  should  consist 


account  particularly  valuable.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  Olearia  Gunniana  forms  a  much 
looser-growing  bush  than  the  preceding,  while 
tho  smallgreeii  leaves  are  conspicuously  toothed. 

Their  undersides  are  whitish.  The  flowers, 
which  aro  borne  in  such  profusion  that  the 
plant  is  entirely  covered  with  them,  arc  each  an 
inch  across  and  white,  except  the  central  disc, 
which  is  yellow.  This  flowers  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer,  so  that  it  is  over  before  the 
earliest  blossoms  of  0.  Haastiareoxnandcd,  while  ... 

the  flowers  of  0.  Gunniana  are  double  tho  size  of  |  faibtlic  season  is  not  lost.  After  the  operation 
those  of  the  othor.  0.  Gunniana  is  a  native  of  |  tio  securely  in  position,  and  cover  thoroughly 
Tasmania.  It  is  hardy  only  in  the  South  of 


of  a  good  clean  shoot,  the  thickness  of  a  pencil 
or  a  little  more.  A  length  of  flinches  is  very 
suitable  for  the  scion,  which  must  at  tho  base 
be  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  one-sided  wedge 
that  will  on  the  outside  fit  tho  bark  of  tho 
stock  exactly.  Do  not  scrape  out  the  pith.  As 
in  grafting,  oven  when  carried  out  by  a  practised 
person,  success  cannot  always  be  assured,  your 
better  way  will  lie  to  insert  two  grafts  or  scions 
exactly  opposite  one  another,  so  that  should  one 


England,  and  is  even  there  injured  during  severe 
winters, Tsothat  in  your  district  it  would  require 
f  he*  @bj<£tbm  of  a  wall.  Treated  as  a  green,- ,l 
hous?Sr conservatory  plant  it  proves  veit/iiatis-lj:' 
factwy,  and  nmy  be  ofton  met  with  under  such  ! 


with  grafting- w;.x  or  clay.  In  any  case  see 
that  aU  tlio  (.V.t  portion  is  made  quite  air  tight. 
I’,u<l()jiig jj* ^rfrigbyut  in  July  :  tho  exact  time 
rill  depend  upon  tlie  eondRionof  tho  bark.  In 
rt.Hiidthe(Bi!n\li(ibwJ0i|tSt'A  Ideoplv  into  the 
jA  pfL.il-,  afterwards  is  risky 
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work.  At  the  saute  time  a  little  woody  base  at 
the  back  of  the  bud  in  an  advantage.  When 
finished  tie  in  position  after  the  manner  of  a 
Rose  bud. 

Increasing  Berberis.— Cun  the  common  Beibcris 
(Herberts  Amiifoliuin  or  vulgaris)  be  cosily  ami  qulekly 
propagated  by  cuttings?  If  so,  when  should  they  be 
taken  ?— M  A  i  descoM  be. 

Yes  ;  Herberts  Aquifolium  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
put  in  in  the  autumn,  but  a  far  easier  way  is  to  lift  some  of 
the  old  plants  and  divide  them,  suckers  being  abundantly 
produced.  _ 

FRUIT. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pruning  Peach-trees.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  mo  a  few  hints  on  the 
pruning  of  Peach-trees  growing  on  a  wall  out- 
of-doors?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  manure  for 
them,  or  is  it  too  late  to  manure  them  ?  The 
t  rees  have  been  planted  about  four  of  five  years, 
but  did  not  bear  well  last  year.— E.  B.  T. 

Peach-trees  on  walls  to  do  them  well  need  the 
attention  of  a  practical  gatdener.  But  if  you 
prune  yourself  you  should  aim  to  preserve  the 
stoutest  and  apparently  most  ripened  of  the 

firevious  season  s  shoots,  as  these  produce  the 
ruit.  Cut  out  shoots  that  seem  to  be  weak  or 
apparently  bare  of  buds.  But  it  is  work  of  a 
technical  kind  that  is  easier  shown  by  example 
than  by  writing.  The  best  time  for  manuring 
is  now  and  on  through  the  summer,  placing  a 
mulch  or  coat  of  manure  2  inches  thick  over  the 
roots,  and  allowing  it  to  wash  in.  A  fresh  coat¬ 
ing  may  be  given  when  the  fruits  liegin  to  swell, 
also  in  vory  dry  weather  some  occasional  soak- 
ings  of  water  or  liquid-manure.  Any  sweet 
animal  manure  will  do. 

Grape  bunches  running  to  tendrils. 

— 1  planted  a  house  with  fruiting  Vinos  twelve 
months  since,  the  varieties  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Last  year  I  had  one 
bunch  on  each,  and  they  did  well.  This  year 
they  started  of  themselves  and  broke  very 
strong,  and  the  foliage  is  everything  that  could 
lie  ex pocted.  Then  I  tired  up  and  kept  as  regular 
as  I  could  at-  55  degs.  They  have  shown  fruit 
well  this  year,  and  have  all  run  out  to  wires. 

Tho  Vine-border  is  outside.— As  Oi.n  Srn- 
SCKIHF.K. 

It  is  unusual  for  young  Vines  to  run  their 
hunches  out  to  tendrils  in  the  way  yours  appear 
to  have  done.  The  most  likely  cause  is  soft, 
unripe  wood.  What  condition  is  the  bonier  in  ? 

It  looks  ns  if  you  had  put  too  much  manure  in 
it,  and  tho  wood  in  consequence  was  soft  and 
spoiigy.  Certainly  unripe  wood  is  the  chief 
cause  of  your  failure. 

Apple  Stocks.-  Will  you  kindly  reply  to 
the  following:  1,  What  are  Paradise-stocks  ? 

‘2,  Please  tell  mo  how  to  produce  them  ?  3,  Should 
I  have  any  success  in  planting  Apple-pips,  say 
in  pots,  to  germinate?  4,  What  is  my  best 
way  to  commence  to  obtain  a  goodly  number  of 
Apple-stocks  for  budding  ?  O.  V.  fv 
What  are  known  as  Paradise-stocks  one 
liutch,  the  other  French  is  probably  Pyrus 
pro-cox.  The  former  or  broad-leaved,  also  known 
oddly  as  the  English  Paradise,  though  not 
English  at  all,  is  the  better,  and  now  almost 
exclusively  used.  Why  the  term  Paradise  was 
applied  no  ono  seems  to  know,  hut  the  Hutch 
introduced  it  very  many  years  ago.  The  stock 
produces  numerous  fine  fibrous  roots  that  keep 
near  tho  surface,  and  as  a  consequence  the  trees 
worked  on  to  it  make  less  coarse  growth  than 
they  do  on  the  Crab-stock,  and  fruit  earlier  and 
more  often.  Tho  hulk  of  these  stocks  used  in 
our  nurseries  comes  from  France.  They  are  in¬ 
creased  both  by  suckers  and  layers,  and  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Possibly  you  could  purchase 
tome  from  some  of  our  fruit-tree  nurserymon. 

You  may  raise  seedling  Apples  from  pips  Bown 
in  pots  or  in  drills  in  tho  open  ground.  They 
would  make  stocks  for  building  in  about  two 
years,  or  grafting  the  third  year.  If  you  can 
obtain  pips  in  quantity,  mix  them  well  with 
sand  or  fine  dry  soil,  and  sow  thinly  in  drills 
IS  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  bo  good,  strong 
growth  will  result,  and  the  following  winter 
you  will  have  to  lift  the  seedlings  nnd  plant 
them  out  into  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  tho 
rows  20  inches  apart,  until  strong'for  budding.. 
Planting:  frnli;-tr(!O;3.^'I^m-jQkin^0^  i 
planting  at  once  half  an-acre  of  land  vviwi  dw^rfy  begins 


fruit-trees.  The  land  is  on  a  hill,  and  soil  of  a 
sandy  naturo.  Will  it  be  adapted  especially  for 
Apples  ?  If  so,  could  you  recommend  any,  also 
the  distance  apart  to  plant  them  with  the  view 
to  got  tho  quickest  and  best  results  ?— Fobestkh. 

It  would  have  helped  to  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  to  your  question  had  you  mentioned  the 
aspect  of  your  Hillside  half-an-acre  of  ground — 
that  is,  in  which  direction  it  looks.  For  the 
Midlands,  whero  you  reside,  a  south  or  south¬ 
western  aspect  is  better  than  one  looking  north, 
or  cast,  as  on  these  positions  the  trees  and 
fruits  would  fail  to  obtain  sunshine,  which  is 
essential  in  the  autumn.  Then  you  do  not  say 
whether  you  want  Apples  for  your  own  use  or 
for  market  sale.  If  for  the  latter  you  may  find  it 
most  profitable  to  plant  such  as  Lord  Grosvcnor, 
Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville,  Warner's  King, 
Bismarck,  and  l’rince  Albert.  These  are  all 
good  fruiters,  samples  large,  and  can  lie  all  got 
into  market  and  sold  at  good  prices  early  in  the 
winter.  If  for  own  use,  then  plant  of  cooking 
Apples  Manx  Codlin,  Grenadier,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  and  the  others  above  named,  with 
Brantleys  Seedling  and  Newton  Wonder.  For  a 
long  succession  of  eating  varieties  plant  Irish 
Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Kturmer  Pippin.  To  secure  a  quick  and 

? roll  table  crop  plant  dwarf  bush -trees  on  the 
aradise-stock  at  10  feet  apart  each  way.  Have 
the  ground  deeply  worked  and  moderately 
manured.  You  had  better  plant  at  once,  as  it 
is  now  getting  late  to  do  so  this  season. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Onions  for  seed.  -I  have  a  few  bulbs  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  and  Ailsn  Craig  Onion,  which 
I  am  putting  in  for  seed.  I  want  to  keep  both 
varieties  true.  If  I  plant  them  side  by  side 
will  the  bees  cross  them  ?  I  have  been  told 
they  will  not,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will. — W.  N. 

Most  certainly  you  should  not  plant  two 
diverse  varieties  of  Onions  close  together  if  you 
wish  to  keep  the  seed  stocks  distinct.  If  you 
have  already  planted  tho  bulbs,  wo  advise  that 
you  lift  all  of  one  variety  and  replant  as  remote 
from  the  other  as  you  can.  Insects  of  various 
descriptions,  especially  wild  bees,  frequent  the 
flowers  and  soon  intermix  the  varieties.  Keep 
tho  two  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  you  can, 
but  still  plant  in  tho  warmest  and  sunniest 
positions,  as  the  flowers  need  ample  sunshine  to 
perfect  the  pollen,  and  thon  later  to  enable  the 
seeds  to  ripen. 

Onions  for  exhibition.— I  wish  to  grow 
Onions  for  competition,  and  have  well  prepared 
the  ground.  Should  1  purchase  plants  that  have 
been  sown  this  year,  or  would  those  that  have 
been  wintered  in  the  open  do  host  for  showing 
first  week  in  August  ?— An  Oi.n  Rkaiikr. 

If  you  could  purchase  from  anyone  stout 
plants  of  Onion  Ailsa  ( ’raig  or  other  lino  variety 
that  have  been  raised  under  glass,  you  could 
thon  socure  very  fine  bulbs  in  August ;  hut  fail¬ 
ing  these,  then  get  plants  from  an  autumn 
sowing,  and,  if  possible,  of  some  good  Tripoli  or 
Rocea  variety,  and  plant  those  12  inches  apart 
each  way  on  Boil  that  has  been  very  deeply 
worked  and  heavily  manured.  Tho  second  week 
in  April  is  a  good  time  for  such  planting.  Let 
the  plants  lie  lifted  so  that  the  points  of  the 
roots,  whi<%  go  deep,  are  retained  and  kept 
moist.  When  you  plant  see  that  the  roots  go 
down  well  and  aro  socuroly  fixed  with  tho  aid 
of  a  dibber,  but  only  allow  tho  more  base  of  tho 
stem  to  he  buried.  You  can  help  your  plants  by 
giving  occasional  waterings  with  liquid-manure 
and  some  soil  dustings  with  guano,  hut-  very 
thinly. 

Tomatoes  in  cool-house.-  Kindly  give 
ino  your  advice  about  growing  Tomatoes  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  well  situated,  but  not  heated 
except  by  small  oil-stovo.  Can  I  hope  to  ripen 
Tomatoes  in  it,  or  raiso  plants  to  put  out  against 
a  warm  wall  later  on  ? — E.  L.  A. 

Sow  tho  Tomato-seed  in  5-inch  pots,  having 
these  woll  filled  with  sandy  soil.  Put  twelve 
seeds  into  each  pot  thinly’,  just  covering  with 
Water  gently,  then  stand  in  a  wfitti 
in  the  greenhouse. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


placo  tin-  pots  on  a  she! 


When  3  inches  in  height  lift  tho  seedlings  out 
carefully  and  put  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
keeping  the  stems  well  buried  in  the  soil. 
Later,  shift  into  6-ineh  pots,  and  when  the 
plants  are  12  inches  in  height  shift  again  into 
10-inch  pots,  in  which  to  fruit  them.  If  you 
have  no  such  large  pots,  any  boxes  12  inches  by 
18  inches  will  hold  two  plants  well.  The  plants 
may  stand  so  close  together  that  the  main 
steins  are  but  12  inches  apart.  You  mnst  have 
them  quite  close  to  the  front  glass  of  tho  green 
house,  tied  up  to  stout  stakes  or  wires,  and 
every  side  shoot  so  soon  as  it  shows  must  be  hard 
pinched  out.  Some  of  your  plants  in  tho  fi  inch 
pots  inay  be  planted  outdoors  against  a  warm 
wall  12  inches  apart,  and  lie  treated  in  the 
same  way,  the  main  stem  being  loosely  nailed 
to  the  wall.  These  may  lie  planted  out  at  the 
end  of  May.  In  both  cases  you  should  be  able 
to  ripen  Tomatoes  in  quantity. 

Peas  for  autumn  supply. — I  should  In- 
very  glad  of  advice  in  the  matter  of  ensuring  # 
small  supply  of  Peas— perhaps  a  peck  of 
gathered  pods  a  week— throughout  August. 
.September,  and,  if  possible,  October  ?  The  soil 
is  loam,  said  to  be  rather  light,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  a  hill  sloping  steeply  to  the  north,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Somerset,  and  unshaded. 
What  kinds  should  I  sow,  at  what  times,  nnd 
with  what  treatment?  Ho  the  terms  “late" 
and  “  early  ”  refer  to  tho  times  of  sowing,  or  to 
the  time  taken  to  arrive  at  maturity?  How 
long  should  the  rows  lie  to  afford  no  more 
than  the  quantity  wished  ?  Should  I  have  any 
ehanco  of  getting  Broad  Beans  during  the  same 
months  ? — Pari.eston. 

The  getting  of  a  good  supply  of  Pens  to  gather 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
even  October  depends  on  other  things  besides 
varieties.  Is  your  garden,  being  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  a  very  warm  ono?  Hoes  it  suffer  from 
summer  drought  ?  Is  the  soil  shallow'  and  soon 
dries?  Ho  you  find  Peas  in  the  summer  habit¬ 
ually  become  coated  with  mildew?  These 
are  the  troubles  which  have  to  he  surmounted, 
chiefly  to  enable  good  green  Pens  to  lie  had  in 
the  months  you  name.  Soil  naturally  shallow 
may  be  helped  by  throwing  out  trenches 
20  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth,  putting 
tho  top-soil  on  ono  side,  and  the  under  poor 
soil  on  to  tho  other.  Even  then  loosen  the 
bottom  or  floor  of  the  trench,  then  throw  on  the 
top-soil  and  with  it  mix  plenty  of  half-decayed 
manure.  Add  more  soil  from  tho  top  sides 
of  the  trench  and  more  manuro,  and  tread  down 
moderately.  Ho  this  in  every  case  when  you 
sow  a  row.  Each  row  or  rows  should  lie  of  an 
entire  length  of  at  bust  40  feet,  and  similar  sow¬ 
ings  should  be  made  once  a  fortnight,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  May.  Half-a-pint  of  seed  is 
enough  for  a  row  of  that  length,  practically  put 
ting  tho  Peas  at  least  2  inches  apart  in  a  wide 
drill.  During  hot,  dry  weather  give  the  Pens 
frequent  overhead  sprinklings  or  syringings, 
and  the  drills  a  thorough  soaking  at  least  once 
a  week,  putting  also  a  good  coat  or  mulch  of 
long-manure  on  the  surface  each  side  of  tho  rows 
to  keep  the  ground  moist.  Should  any  evidence 
of  mildew  appear  on  tho  plants,  a  gentle 
syringing  with  weak  Bordeaux  solution  will 
check  it.  Of  good  varieties,  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height,  Sharpe's  Queen,  Gladstone,  I  -at<- 
Queen,  Michaelmas,  and  Autocrat  arc  good.  Ot 
taller  ones,  the  very  liest  aro  Alderman  nnd 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  “  Early  "  and  “  late"  in  the  case 
of  Peas  mean  that  some  como  naturally  to 
maturity  quicker  than  others  if  all  lie  sown  at 
the  same  time.  Ho  not  attempt  to  grow  Hroail 
Beans  at  that  late  period  of  the  year. 

Growing  Vegetable  Marrow.— Kimlly  tell  ■■■•- 
if  I  can  startVegctable  Marrows  in  a  greenhouse  heater!  In 
little  stove?  1  have  no  triune  tor  hot-bed.— E.  I..  A. 

You  may  sow  seed  of  Vegetable  Marrows  at  once  in  you- 
warin  greenhouse.  Now  four  seeds  in  eaeh  of  sevei.il 
f>-inch  pots,  if  you  need  so  many  plants,  anil  when  the 
seeds  are  well  up  remove  two  from  each  pot,  as  a  pair  "i 
plants  in  eaeh  is  ample.  These  should  he  strong  and 
rcaily  to  plant  outdoors  in  any  convenient  place  toward 
the  end  of  May.  These  plants  are  too  gross  growing  le 
have  in  a  greenhouse  to  fruit. 

Planting  Tomatoes. -I  intend  to  plant  some 
Tomatoes  on  an  outside  south  liordor  about  2J  feet  in 
width,  and  as  It  faces  the  road  I  wish  to  include  some 
bright  flowering  plants  therein.  Kindly  inform  me  what 
plants  would  do  well?  Would  legion  of  Honour  Marigolds 
suit  amongst  others?— Ax  Ou>  Scbscriiikr. 

Yes,  the  Marigold  you  name  would  do  as  one,  while 
|ot|tf|r  tliinCTpot  of  tail  growth  are  Asters,  Dwarf  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Sweet  Sultans,  Shirley  Poppies,  Mignonette, 
(taMytjllt  lid  bArtftljiCMayiiiicrito  Carnations,  etc.  All  arc 
nflhtlaW  of  ipllcK  growtlfSild  free-flowering. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — As  t lie  double  Primulas 
•ease  to  flower,  clear  away  some  of  the  old 
leaves  round  the  base,  and  till  in  the  pots  with 
•andy  peat  so  that  it  reaches  well  up  the 
•terns.  In  a  few  weeks  roots  will  run  into  the 
•andy  peat  aud  the  old  plants  may  lie  divided 
into  as  many  plants  as  there  are  stems,  and,  if 
lotted  singly  and  brought  on  in  heat  for  a  time, 
ny  June  they  will  lie  ready  for  5-inch  pots  and 
» cold-framo  on  a  coal-ash’bed  partially  shaded 
from  the  hot  sun.  The  Scarborough  Lily 
Vallota  purpurea)  may  perhaps  require  repot¬ 
ting  if  it  is  much  pot-bound.  We  find  it  liest 

10  shift  it  on  into  a  larger  pot  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  bulbs.  This,  like  the  Eucharis  and 
jme  other  bulbs,  flowers  best  when  not  over- 

pot  toil.  This  is  a  true  evergreen,  and  should 
never  bo  altogether  dried  off;  but  it  will  flower 
»I1  the  1  >etter  for  being  placed  in  a  cold-frame 
towards  the  end  of  July,  and  a  month  later  the 
lights  may  lie  drawn  off 'and  the  bulbs  altogether 
imposed  till  the  spikes  show.  There  is  now  a 
,'ood  show  of  Azaleas,  both  the  Indian  and 
•there.  Deutzias,  Spiricas,  Diclytras,  and 
\rum  Lilies  are  all  in  force  now,  or  should  be. 
The  above  are  all  easily  grown,  and  if  there  is 
room  to  grow  them  in  quantity  there  is  sure  to 
lie  a  gay  house  just  now.  Of  course,  one  wants 
the  house  to  Ihj  continuously  gay,  anil  that 
means  that  there  must  be  several  houses  of 
carving  temperatures  working  in  connection 
with  the  conservatory  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  supply.  Just  at  this  time  some  things 
will  come  on  fast  enough  without  much  forcing 
—Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Cytisus,  orCcuista. 
Years  ago  I  used  to  have  a  lovely  white 
1  'ytisus  i< '.  Hlipes).  It  was  a  very  graceful 
plant,  and  w  hen  leaving  that  neighbourhood  I 
lost  sight  of  it  and  have  not  found  it  sinee.  I 
daresay  I  shall  find  it  some  day,  probably  in  a 
l-olanic  garden.  Those  who  make  much  use  of 
Musk  should  start  some  of  the  old  roots  in 
beat— in  fact,  it  is  getting  rather  late  for  the 
«ork  ;  but  they  soon  come  on  in  a  warm  house, 
and  may  afterwards  bo  cooled  down.  Musk 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  to  gel  it  into 
dower  early  the  seeds  should  lie  sown  early. 
Keen  down  the  temperature  on  bright  days, 
t’jel  .should  not  be  wastefully  used  ;  15  (legs,  to 
.VI  degs.  at  night  will  lie  high  enough. 

Stove. — Pot  off  rooted  cuttings  of  winlcr- 
llowering  plants  and  put  in  more  cuttings  if 
wore  stock  of  anything  is  wanted.  Among  the 
useful  things  for  keeping  a  large  conservatory 
gay  in  winter  lire  .Salvias  and  Kupatoriums. 
Nalvius  are  generally  struck  every  spring,  hut 
Kupatoriums  may  Ik;  pruned  hack  after  flower- 
aig,  and  be  planted  out  early  in  June  and  lifted 
again  early  in  Soptendior.  Neither  of  the  two 
plants  last  mimed  is  a  stove  or  hot-house  plant 
ui  any  form,  but  all  these  require  heat  to  strike 
the  cuttings  and  give  them  the  lirst  start  in 
life.  Ixorus  require  heat  and  moisture  to  do 

•  hem  well.  They  make  lovely  specimens  when 

1 1  flower.  They  want  a  night  temperature  of 

degs.  and  a  day  temperature  of  SO  degti.  to 

v.  degs.,  and  careful  watering,  shading,  etc. 
•Start  Achimenes  for  tilling  pans  anil  baskets 
later.  The  strong  growing  ('alodiums  will  lie 
given  a  further  shift,  using  good  loam  and  old 
cow- maim  re  for  the  last  shift. 

Hard  wooded  plants.  April  or  only 
'lay  is  considered  a  good  time  for  repotting 
anything  in  this  department.  We  know,  of 

•  oiirac.  that  the  imported  Azaleas  are  potted  in 
'lie  autumn,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  balls,  which  frequently  arrive  in  a 
rough  state,  have  to  he  reduced  to  get  them  into 
a  moderate  sized  pot. :  hut  in  all  cases  I  should 
'•  pot  all  hard-wooded  plants  in  the  spring,  just 
'*  the  first  signs  of  growth  appeared  after  being 
pruned  Iwck.  Jt  is  well-known  that  the  best 
fibrous  peat  should  Ire  used  and  freely  mixed 
with  clean  sand.  Only  moderate  shifts  should 

"i'eii,  and  the  soil  should  lie  rammed  in 
firmly. 

Early  Melons. -  If  grown  in  a  w  arm  house 
the  plants  should  be  trained  to  a  single  stem, 
.ml  this  single  stem  should  bo  taken  up  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  top  before  stopping  it. 
This  treatment  will  give  off  plenty  of  Y 
coa  ly  for  setting  about  t^r«amo,^ime,  4id 
tV  Melons  on  each  plant  should  be  set  as 


as  possible  together,  as  if  one  fruit  takes  the 
lead  it  will  bo  difficult  to  get  any  more  to  swell 
till  that  early  fruit  is  cleared  off.  In  fact,  if 
only  one  flower  opened  I  should  be  inclined  to 
sacrifice  that,  and  trust  to  the  next  llowore 
coming  more  together,  so  that  we  may  get  not 
less  than  from  four  to  six-  fruits  to  swell.  Four 
fruits  to  each  plant  if  they  were  set  are  enough 
to  swell  and  will  make  a  good  paying  crop. 
Melons  should  nev  er  be  shaded,  but  enough 
ventilation  should  bo  given  to  ensure  vigorous, 
hardy  foliage.  Plant  in  the  liest  loam,  which 
has  got  some  hotly  in  it,  and  mix  a  little  bone- 
meal  therewith. 

Work  in  vineries.  Where  there  are 
three  or  four  vineries  following  oaeh  other  in 
succession,  not  only  is  the  work  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  it  requires  somebody  very  active  to  keep 
everything  moving  along  without  injury.  In 
stopping  sub-laterals  harm  is  done  if  the  shoots 
are  permitted  to  extend.  If  Grapes  are  not 
thinned  as  soon  as  ready,  the  work  takes  longer 
to  do,  and  a  person  is  more  likely  to  make 
mistakes.  Then,  again,  in  a  time  of  pressure 
the  borders  may  lack  the  necessary  nourishment 
from  top-dressings  or  watering. 

Window  gardening:. —Hyacinths  ami 
othor  bulbs  in  glasses  and  pots  will  bo  plentiful 
now.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Musk,  and  many 
other  things  will  he  coming  on  now.  If  gas  is 
burnt  it  will  bo  ns  well  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  fairly  hardy  things,  including  Aspidistras, 
India-rubbers,  and  Palms,  with  a  few  Primulas, 
Hyacinths,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  the 
present. 

Outdoor  garden.— How  lovoly  the  Nar¬ 
cissi  are  in  man}-  gardens  now !  Even  the 
common  kinds  that  you  can  buy  cheaply  enough 
to  plant  in  large  patches  are  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  may  enable  us  to  wait  till  the  rarer 
varieties  got  cheaper,  so  that  we  can  afford 
to  buy.  It  one  had  a  few  acres  of  rough  land 
with  a  stream  trickling  through  it,  what  a 
•-banco  there  would  bo  for  naturalising  on  a 
large  scale  !  And  yet  as  wo  wander  about  we 
find  many  quiet  spots  that  with  a  small  amount 
of  labour  might  mako  a  lovely  garden  on  any 
simple  svslom  of  naturalising  in  groups.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  hardy  annuals  of  all  the 
best  and  brightest  kinds  :  Neniophilas,  Coreop¬ 
sis,  Candytufts,  Virginian  Stocks,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Phacelia  eanipanularia,  Codclias  in 
variety,  Clarkios  in  varioty,  dwarf  Nasturtiums, 
and  among  tender  things  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox 
Drunimuiidi,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Zinnias,  Sal- 
piglossis,  and  a  few  summer-flowering  climbing 
plants,  such  as  Tropicoluin  Ixibhi  and  other  tall 
growing  Nasturtiums,  including  tho  yellow 
Canary  Creotier,  tho  twining  Convolvulus 
and  Maurandya  Burcluyana.  A  very  pretty 
garden  may  be  had  from  raising  seedlings  alone, 
and  tho  houses  may  bo  used  till  February  for 
other  pur|Kisos,  and,  in  fact,  enough  plants  for 
planting  a  good-sized  garden  with  only  a  fow 
frames,  some  of  which  may  be  of  a  temporary 
nature.  It  will  bo  lietter  to  have  one  with  a 
hot-bed  in  it ;  the  others  are  not  so  important. 

Fruit  garden.— Good  Pears  are  gel  ting 
scarce  now.  I  have  hud  Beurto  Kanco  good 
from  a  south  wall,  and  also  from  a  sunuy 
espalier  ;  hut  tho  fruits  were  smaller  than  from 
tho  wall,  though  tho  flavour  was  good.  Wo 
used  to  find  a  little  warming  up  at  this  season 
to  improve  tho  flavour  very  much  if  caught  at 
tho  right  time.  If  tho  fruits  are  wrapped  in 
paper  and  placed  among  sonic  paper  shavings  in 
a  box,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  flO  dogs, 
to  ff'i  decs,  for  a  week  the  flavour  of  not  only 
Bourn-  do  Ranee,  but  Beurro  d'Esporen  and 
other  late  Pears  would  lie  much  improved.  Now 
is  tho  time  to  see  about  any  regrafting  which 
may  ho  required.  There  is  always  work  of  this 
kind  to  be  done.  Certain  trees  from  some  cause 
or  other  fail  to  do  well,  and  it  is  either  necessary 
to  replant  or  to  regraft,  aud  tho  last  named  is 
the  surest  way  of  getting  a  bearing  head  upon  a 
tree  that  has  not  lieoii  satisfactory.  Raspberries 
should  lie  pruned  back  according  to  strength. 
Tho  first  season  after  planting  it  is  bettor  to  cut 
hard  buck.  If  there  must,  be  fruit,  cut  evory 
second  cano  back  close  to  the  ground,  and  leavo 
the  remainder  1  foot  long.  Five  feet  high  is  a 
good  height  for  strong  (Mines,  and  when  growing 
Raspberrtjs  thinly  in  rows,  as  they  were  grown 
tl  c(tfi>]|l(?  found  wc  had  splendid  crops  when 
'lib  cnJfteVbrc  cut  back  to  3  feet.  U  N  I V 


Vegetable  garden.  —  Rearrange  null 
make  new  beds  of  herbs.  N ew  beds  of  M  iut  aro 
easily  made  now,  and  it  is  well  to  huvo  beds  in 
different  aspects.  A  small  bod  under  a  south 
wall  comes  in  very  early.  Another  bed  in  an 
open  situation  carries  on  the  supply,  and  there 
is  a  later  batch  on  tho  north  side  of  a  wall  that 
comes  in  very  useful  during  summer,  and,  of 
course,  (luring  winter  there  are  boxes  of  roots 
ready  for  pushing  on  in  heat.  Cuttings  of  tho 
young  shoots,  cut  under  the  surface  and  planted 
•1  inches  apart,  will  soon  make  a  good  bed.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  Sage  or  divisions  of  other  herbs  may  bo 
made  now.  Tarragon  is  always  in  demand,  and 
the  young  shoots  from  tho  forced  plants  mako 
good  cuttings,  which  may  be  rooted  under  glass 
and  be  planted  out  later.  Now  plantations  of 
Asparagus  may  bo  made  now.  It  is  liest  to 
raiso  the  plants  nt  homo  by  sowing  seed... 
Where  only  a  few  hundred  plants  are  required 
and  there  is  room  in  a  glasshouse  or  a 
frame  or  pit  could  lie  spared,  the  seed  might  lie 
sown  in  small  pots,  started  in  heat,  and  when 
the  plants  were  strong,  plant  them  out.  When 
ono  wants  to  do  things  well  and  speedily  this 
system  offers  advantages.  l>o  not  forget  the 
seeds  of  tho  Turnip-rooted  Celery.  It  is  full 
late  for  sowing,  but  there  is  just  tune. 

E.  Hmin  vv. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

April  'M h.  -Mushroom  beds  in  house  are  now 
kept  rather  moiater.  We  wnnt  to  get  all  wo 
can  out  of  tho  spawn  before  the  Mushroom  fly 
appears.  Sowed  Sweet  Hasil,  Knotted  Marjoram, 
and  Summer  Savory.  Planted  more  Potatoes. 
Soils  vary,  but  I  know  no  late  Potato  lietter 
than  Up-to-Dato  for  our  soil.  Royal  Sovereign 
is  also  a  good  main-crop  kind.  Planted  out 
more  Lettuces.  Tied  up  curly  lottucos  in 
frames. 

April  loth.  Sowed  more  hardy  iinuuals,  in¬ 
cluding  <  iodetius,  Clarkias,  Coreopsis.  Love- in - 
a  Mist.  Notnoiihilas.  Nasturtiums  Tmu  Thumb, 
Scarlet  Flax,  Night-scented  Stock,  etc.  Planted 
several  rows  of  the  Chinese  Artichoke.  It  has 
not  done  well  with  us  hitherto,  but  wo  are 
giving  it  another  trial.  Planted  dwarf  Kidney 
Beaus  on  south  border.  Beans  will  lie  sheltered 
when  they  come  through.  Planted  early-flower¬ 
ing  Gladioli. 

April  ltth.  —  Planted  several  lieds  with 
Ranunculuses.  These  aro  charming  things, 
though  not  so  much  sought  after  as  they  were. 
Perhaps  the  flowers  aro  too  formal  for  .esthetic 
people.  We  shall  have  a  lot  of  dwarf  Stocks 
and  Asteis  to  till  tho  beds  when  the  Kanuncu 
luses  ronio  off.  Planted  out  Sweet  Peas  raised 
iu  pots.  Sowed  several  long  rows  outside  to 
provide  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  hy-imd- 
bye. 

April  1  Jill.-  Planted  out  a  fow  new  Carna¬ 
tions  just  bought  in.  The  Carnation  seeds 
started  in  heat  a  short  time  ago  are  now  •  inning 
through.  These  have  been  saved  from  a  good 
strain,  and  a  special  bed  will  bo  rnado  for  them. 
There  is  always  work  to  do  in  disbudding  Vines. 
Tied  down  young  shoots  and  pinched  leaders 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch.  'This  is  routine 
work  which  must  not  lie  neglected. 

April  l.t'h. — Wo  are  giving  all  our  niidse  ison 
and  late  Potatoes  3  feet  between  the  rows.  This 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  earthing  up,  and  if  min 
ts  hard  pushed  for  land,  Brussels  Sprouts  or 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-Protecting  Broccoli  may 
be  planted  between.  Filled  several  rather  long 
borders  with  Violas.  Tho  ground  has  liecn 
well  prepared,  and  the  manure  buried  deeply  so 
that  the  roots  may  find  it  when  the  hot  weather 
comec. 

April  lfth. —  Moved  more  bedding  plants  to 

cold  •  frames  to  harden  off,  but  they  will  be  covorei  1 

up  at  night.  Planted  another  house  with 
Tomatoes.  Sowed  more  Spinach,  including 
several  rows  of  the  Spinach  Beet,  which  is  often 
found  useful  when  the  hot  weather  comes. 
Ropotted  a  number  of  variegated  Aspidistras. 
Worua^j  power  (-soil  for  this  variety,  chiefly 
rather gooclpeat ana  plenty  of  “and,  and  k«-p 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CARNATIONS 


TOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


■Queries  and  angicers  are  inserted  in 


GARDBXIN3  free  0/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  be  dearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardening,  37,  Soul  ha  mplon-st  rest,  Coeent 
Garden ,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pi.'busiikr  The  name  an>l  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  tee  sent  at  a  time.  Corresp.ni - 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening _A<w  to  be 
rent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 


s'Mh'nj  tc  profitable  *o< 
easy  to  grow. 

4#  Acres  of  Saleable  T ret • . 


always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


THF  3C3T  PROCURABLE* 

,  Lists  Fret 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Plants  in  shade  f.V»  signature  and  no  address).— 
You  break  all  our  rules,  and  do  not  wen  say  what  country 
you  live  in  ;  so  that  Our  advice  may  not  meet  your  wants. 
It  in  a  cool  country  you  might  find  the  best  ground 
covering  is  l  he  London  Pride  and  a  few  of  its  allies,  a? 
they  thrive  in  any  sunless  place. 

Starting  Begonia  tubers  (n.  '>■  i)-  negoiu.i 

tubers  tohed  out  should  he  at  onee  put  singly  into  pots, 
or  else  impiantitv  ill  shallow  boxes  in  sandy  soil  to  sprout. 


of  THOUSANDS. 

iety.  Packing  ar.d 
or  Caih  with  ordtf . 

60/-  per  109. 


•v-  L»cr  aoi.,  uvr  y^‘  - 

4  it  ether  Nursery  SUth 
iarriaft  forward, 

MpOTS  Proto  16 /-  a  floz. 

Ornamental  Tree*,  91  acre#. 

Four  Acres  of  (llass. 
eicmatU  (80.000) from  ij/. 
per  4oi. 

N.B . — Single  Plants  an  slid  et 
«  elithtly  increased  prices.  \ 

L  GENERAL  CATALOCUF 

K  170  p*ire«l  of  Kunrrf  Stock. 

Bui  *pvi*ticalljr  produced.  containing 
H  »ome  hundred!  of  Illustrations, 
*nd  full  of  valuable  Information, 


and  Campanula  pyramidalis,  although  it  exists  in  stony 
and  rocky  places  for  years,  should  he  frequently  raised 
from  seed  in  gardens  on  many  soils. 

Starting  Begonia  bulbs  (C.  If.  .S'..  Read  inn).  It 
is  ad\  (sable  to  first  start  the  bulbs  in  Cocoa-fibre  or  some 
light  simly  soil,  potting  into  small  i>ots  when  growing, 
and  shifting  on  as  may  he  necessary.  Loam,  to  which 
line  been  added  some  decayed  leaf-soil,  a  little  rotten 
manure,  and  sand,  will  grow  them  well.  When  the  pats 
are  full  of  roots  you  may  give  the  plants  a  little  liquid 
manure.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough.  The 
same  treatment  will  answer  for  Gloxinias. 

Perennials  and  biennials  (Fcrnhank).  The 
l>  iphiniiims,  I’yrcthrum,  Hollyhocks,  Antirrhinums,  fan- 
lerbura  Hells.  Gypsophila.  Dianthus,  l-ivendcr.  Honest), 
aud  s«eet  William  may  all  be  raised  from  sets  Is  sown  in 
the  open,  and  need  no  "winter  protection  whatever.  None 
of  these  will  flower  in  the  first  year.  The  Verbena,  being 
tender,  require*,  a  frame  or  a  sunny  window.  Sow  1  lie 
see  Is  in  a  bos.  The  lJrompton  Stocks  may  In-  sown  in  the 
iip  it  or  ill  boxes  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  trans- 
idani-d  when  large  enough.  If  done  early,  these  would 


f-cr  on  c.c.p  oi  W.  for  portag*  1 

RICHARD  SNflTH&Cf,  WORCESTER  1 


ASPARAGUS  can  »*•  grown  by  anyoc-f 
if  planted  at  the  right  time  of  the  year.  If 
done  tilth  month  or  next  it  will  be  a  suoxw. 
We  hold  the  finest  stock  in  England,  in  four 
varieties.  Prices  very  low.  Illustrated  Un, 
with  full  directions  how  to  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate.  post  free. 

Superlative  Roupborry,  tel  i 

cultivation,  all  selected  eanes,  special  onrr 
lo  dear.  lis.  100;  Sftt.  1.0W. 

&  SONS.  Clific,  Rochester,  Kent. 


CHEAP  CLASS !  COOD  CLASS 


Special  Offer  of  Horticultural  Glass, 

From  5/6  per  box. 

All  Sizes  in  Stock.  List  Post  Free  on  application  to 


rictii-s,  *1  of  1900  and  6 


VIOLETTAS 


72,  B1SH0PSGATE-ST.  WITHIN,  E.C. 


FANCY  PANSIES 


During  the  season  of  1899  Mr.  C.  Kay,  the  pre-eminent 
raiser  of  Pansies,  won  the  unique  honour  of  gaining  all  the 
19  Certiti<*at«*s  awarded  by  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  for 
Fancy  Pansies  —  a  sun-  proof  of  their  sitpcrioruy  over  all 
olher  new  varieties.  1  have  purvhas**!  the  entire  sunk  from 
Mr.  Kay,  and  now  offer  the  very  best  9  varieties  at  one  third 
the  usual  price.  .Yll  these  varieties  were  certificated  last 
year  by  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society. 

1  Plant  of  each  of  the  9  varieties,  1(X*. :  C  for  7s. ;  3  for  4s. ; 
each.  Is.  6*1. 

12  Very  l>est  exhibition  Fancy  Pansies  including  4  of  the 
above,  for  7s.  6*1. 

12  Splendid  var.,  including  2  of  the  above.  5s. 

12  Fine  ..  1  „  „  3s. 

103  Splendid  plants,  in  50  var.  20s. 

100  ..  ..  50  var.,  including  2  each  of  Mr. 

Kay  s  9  new  var.,  for  33s  ;  or  including  1  each  of  Mr.  Kay's 
varieties,  27s.  6d. 

S.  PYE,  Bowgrave  Nursery,  Garstang. 


I.ily  of  the  Valley. — Sec  reply  to  K.  M.  (Teddington)  ill 
our  issue  of  March  Gist,  |».  57.  M.  fj-erin,  Cork.  Yes  ; 
we  see  no  reason  why,  with  jour  experience,  you  should 

not  do  so. - Mrs.  Booth.— Ate  notes  in  G akdkmng. 

March  17th,  p.  :j(i,  and  March  -II ii.  p.  V'.. - M.  .1.  — We 

fear  you  have  allowed  your  plants  to  get  dry. - II.  C.— 

If  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  plants  are  alive,  you  miy 
safely  plant  them  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  .May.  11 

is.  however,  advisable  to  start  them  a  little. - .Vina.— 

ISrown  scale.  Well  wash  the  trees,  stems,  and  leaves  with 

Gishurst  Compound,  using  it  according  to  directions. - 

/,.  .1  lac  Litlich. — Kindly  send  fresh  flowers  of  the  Violet  ; 
they  were  quite  shrivelled  up.  The  other  plant  is  Un¬ 
common  Coltsfoot. Clifford. — From  the  appearance  of 

your  Violets  they  are  quite  starved,  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing  being  very  poor.  The  leafage  as  well  as  the 

flowers  shows  this. - M.  M.  Acton.— To  have  Celery 

blanched  you  must  earth  up  the  plants,  and  we  fear  you 
have  not  done  tiiis.  Four  good  Cactus  Dahlias  are 
Key  lie’s  (white).  Lady  Penzance  (yellow),  Gloriosa(scarlct- 
crimson),  and  H.  Stredwick  (maroon). — —11'.  . S'.  Mel).— 
Any  nurseryman  ought  to  he  able  to  get  Epaerises  (or  you. 

Almost  all  the  Daffodils  do  well  in  Grass. - Lex.— Eigli- 

Icen  inches  will  he  high  enough,  hut  all  depends  on  the 

height  of '  he  back  wall.  I 'sc  fit -oz.  glass.  M.  A'.  Thorp. 

— Now  very  common. 


_ Lea  JBrf&%FSZ£i.  LEVTON.  ESSEX. 

EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

FREE  FARMS  OFFERED  IN  CANADA. 

Free  Oi„„Ui  of  ICO  Acres  of  Is.n.1  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West.  Crown  Grants  in  the  other  Provinces. 

Improved  Farms  at  reasonable  prices. 

No  Rent.  Light  Taxes.  Free  Schools.  Good  Markeii 
Splendid  Climate.  Suuny  Skies.  . 

Canada  exports  large  quantities  of  Farm  and  Dairy 
duce  and  Fruit ;  and  products  of  the  Fisheries,  » 
Forests ;  and  Manufactures.  . 

Classes  wanted :  —  Capitalists,  persons  with  modern  e_ 
comes.  Farmers,  Farm  Lalwurers,  young  men  uesirins 
learn  farming,  and  Domestic  Servants.  . 

Pamphlets.  Maps,  reliable  information  and  advice0" 
matters  of  interest  to  intending  settlers,  and  as  to  me  , 
and  commerce  of  the  Dominion,  may  be  -obtained ■  ,nr 

Et  free  on  application  to  the  High  Commission 
ist la,  17,  Victoria-st..  London,  S.W. ;  also  from  ‘he  AU»n. 
Dominion  and  Elder  Dempster  Steamship  Co-  8.  or 
local  Agents,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Compu  >■ 
Correspondence  and  personal  interviews  inpit-d. — 

GETTING  FOR  TENNIS  BORDERING,  ^ 
-D*  useful  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  specially  prepared 
line  attached  to  the  net  top  and  bottom  throughout,  ew, 
erect  or  take  away;  25  yards  long.  3  yards  wide, 
carriage  paid.  I  do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  r 
and  approved  of  the  netting  from— H.  J.  GAoou  . 
Work*.  Rye. _ _ _ ' 

QW’AXLEY,  KENT.— 1  acre  freehold  misery 

®  fe&tii.  with  6  glasshouses  and  prospective  j lk 

value.— Spliciiots.  Mcssmt.  MAY.  SYKES.  &  <*>.,  S""0 


51  for  17s.  6d. ;  100,  in  25  kinds,  2*.  ;  100,  m  50  kinds,  30s  ;  100 
kinds,  50s.  Hardy  Ferns,  12  kinds  3s. :  25  for  8a  t*L ;  50  for 
25s. ;  100,  in  25  kinds.  30s. ;  100.  in  n0  kinds,  tos. ;  100  kmds,  ,5s. 

Catalogue  tree  on  application.  "Ferns  ana  Fern 
Culture,”  50  illustrations,  cloth.  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  24),  170  illustrations,  2s.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.  —  Garden 

-L  Netting,  small  mesh,  will  keep  out  the  smallest  birds, 
35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers, 
pent  any  width.  Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
k-zrmlied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  Commoner  Nettingyafc  let). 
Etnare  yards  for  Is.— From  H.  J.  GASSON.  Carden  Netting 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


SOMK  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

TO  TIIK  EDITOR  OF  "  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sih, — I  think  from  what  I  see  in  Gardening 
that  many  of  its  readers  are  in  my  position,  with 
only  a  small  greenhouso  and  a  small  frame  to 
supply  plants  and  cut  flowers  for  tho  house.  I 
Itod  a  long  stand  in  a  drawing-room  bow  window 
and  in  two  stages  to  keep  gay  all  the  year.  My 
house  was  about  6  feet  by  8  foot,  indicated,  and 
protected  by  walls  from  north  and  oast.  It  was 
built  by  a  farm  labourer  under  ray  direction. 
The  walls  woro  brick  for  3  feet,  then  glass,  with 
wire  netting  over  the  roof  to  protect  from  tiles, 
snow,  etc.,  from  the  house  roof  above.  Under 
the  eaves  of  the  glass  roof  I  hail  a  strip  of  per¬ 
forated  xinc  inserted  4  inches  to  provide  constant 
ventilation  without  draught,  and  to  that  I 
largely  attribute  tho  almost  complete  absence  of 
all  insect  plagues.  Inside,  the  floor  was  earth  : 
a  stage  of  six  narrow  shelves  occupied  about 
half  the  space,  and  shelves  on  one  side  completed 
the  arrangements.  When  finished  there  was 
barely  space  for  myself  and  watering-can  inside. 
Every  plant  aM  it  came  into  bloom  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  house,  and  my  experience  with 
some  may  be  useful  to  others.  ( >f  Roman  Ilva- 
rinths  I  always  got  the  largest  possible  bulbs, 
the  number  of  spikesofblossom  quite  compensat¬ 
ing  for  tho  small  extra  price  ;  but  with  ordinary 
Hyacinths  I  did  just  tho  opposite.  I  bought 
cheap  unnamed  bedding  bulbs,  and  by  good  and 
hl-eral  culture  produced  very  fine  blossoms.  An 
Kpiphyllum  grafted  was  an  unfailing  winter 
iriamcnt,  a  complete  fountain  of  blossom  quite 
loncealing  its  pot.  About  June  I  set  it  out-of- 
Joors  on  a  sunny  I -order  till  there  was  a  fear  of 
frost,  then  brought  it  in  and  kept  it  quite  dry  till 
l,uds  appeared  ;  it  was  in  full  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  kept  no  bedding  plants  in  the  house, 
but  some  Geraniums,  self-coloured,  one,  Ragged 
Robin,  flowering  in  largo  trusses  of  narrow 
loose- petalled  blooms,  of  most  thrifty  growth, 
in  crimson  and  scarlet  varieties,  was  invaluable. 
I  could  never  do  well  with  winter  greenhouse 
Annuals,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias.  I  think 
there  was  not  heat  enough  to  finish  thorn  off 
veil,  the  check  of  the  cold  produced  diseases  ; 
l-ut  the  hardier  Primulas,  P.  vorticillata,  Hie- 
bohli,  and  cashmeriana  flowered  well  and  did  not 
Require  sowing  again  each  year.  Calceolarias, 
•potted  and  large  seifs,  I  managed  by  sowing 
surly  in  May,  so  as  to  have  largo  plants  before 
vinter.  Bulbs  and  tubers— Achimenes,  Ges- 
-eraa,  and  Tuberoses— that  required  to  be  kept 
•Iry  in  winter  were  very  useful  in  late  summer 
before  Chrysanthemums  came  in.  I  tried  heat¬ 
ing  with  a  small  oil-stove,  but  I  camo  to  the 
conclusion  cold  was  less  harmful  than  the  dry¬ 
ness  produced  by  the  stove.  In  summer  all 
vinter  and  spring  residents  were  turned  out-of- 
ioora  and  plunged  in  a  sheltered  sunny  spot. 
Where  borders  are  not  available  I  would  say 
-•.and  in  boxes  or  behind  loose  boards,  and  fill 
in  between  the  pots  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  It  is 
all  important  not  to  allow  the  sun  to  strike  the 
root a  through  the  pots.  I  believe  mo[fe~I>oti 
plants  are  killed  by  thatiilwl  anything. 


theso  few  bints  will  enable  some  others  to  make 
a  very  small  greenhoUHo  as  great  a  pleasure  and 
success  as  mine  was.  A.  G  uk.kn. 

L'aet bourne,  Paignton. 


BEGONIAS  AND  CYCLAMENS. 

It  is  surprising,  with  such  a  variety  of  beautiful 
subjects  to  choose  from  and  bo  many  good 
gardening  books  and  magazines  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  that  amateurs  anil  others 
with  limited  glass  accommodation  have  the 
stages  of  their  greenhouses  occupied  year  after 
year  with  the  inevitable  Zonal  Geranium  and 
Fuchsia  ?  I  fool  sure  that  many  of  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  greenhouse 
would,  if  they  could  bo  induced  to  run  it  on 
somewhat  different  lines,  derive  more  pleasure 
from  it  than  they  do  at  present.  Visit  a  man 
with  a  small  greenhouse,  and  perhaps  venture 
to  suggest  that  though  Fuchsius  anil  Geraniums 
are  very  beautiful,  it  is  n  pity  to  let  them 
monopolise  so  much  space  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things  quite  as  l-eautiful  and  that  would 
give  more  lasting  pleasure,  and  you  are  met 
with  some  such  reply  as  :  “  Well,  you  seo,  I’ve 
only  got  this  one  house.  I  can  do  theso  things 
pretty  well ;  they  do  not  entail  much  expense, 
and  they  give  me  a  nice  show  in  tho  summer." 
Why  be  content  with  a  display  fora  few  months 
in  Bummer  when  flowers  are  plentiful  enough 
outside,  whon  with  very  little,  if  any,  extra 
exj-onse  or  tronblo  you  may  make  your  green¬ 
house  gay  all  tho  year  round  ? 

If  I  hod  to  keep  a  house  bright  and  gay  all 
tho  year,  and  was  limited  to  two  subjects,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  grow  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  for  summer  and  Cyclamen  for  winter. 
Given  a  heated  greenhouse,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  it  is  quite 
possible  with  these  two  plants  alone  to  have 
a  display  of  choice  flowers  every  month  in  the 
year.  What  more  charming  than  a  bank  of 
Begonias  in  full  bloom,  with  their  bold,  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  and  flowers  lovely  in  form  and 
exquisite  in  colouring,  rivalling  our  choicest  and 
most  expensive  exotics  ?  And  what  more  bright 
and  cheery,  when  all  is  cold  and  bleak  without, 
than  a  batch  of  well-grown  Cyclamen  1  No 
flowers  are  more  suitable  for  a  button-hole,  few 
things  last  so  long  in  a  cut  state,  and  a  plant  is 
always  acceptable  for  tho  table  or  window  of 
tho  dwelling-house.  Tho  culture  of  the 

Ti  BEROt  s-ROOTKD  Begonia  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  understood,  so  that  I  noed  only  briefly 
refer  to  it  hero.  It  is  almost  universally  grown 
from  seed.  Heed  should  be  sown  in  early 
spring,  anil  the  pots  or  ]>ans  stood  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  covorcd 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  evaporation. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  must  bo  pricked  oft'  into  other  pots, 
and  when  they  have  made  sufficient  growth 
transferred  singly  to  small  pots,  and  from  these 
again  into  those  in  which  thoy  are  to  bloom, 
5J-inch  pots  being  large  enough  for  their 
requirements  the  first  season.  After  flowering, 
when  the  tops  have  ripened  and  fallen  away, 
the  tubers  may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and 
storetLskvaj  in  boxes  of  sand  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
nit'  idlji^roach  of  frost.  Thoy  keep 


a  dry  collar  as  anywhere.  Here  they  may 
remain  till  it  is  timo  to  start  them  again  in  the 
following  February.  The  culture  of 
The  Cyclamen  does  not  soein  to  bo  quite  so 
well  understood  ;  indeed,  occasionally  in  places 
of  some  pretension,  where  other  things  are 
done  well,  one  may  often  seo  poor  H]Kioimcns 
apparently  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  producing 
half-a-dozen  attenuated  leaves,  and  as  many 
straggling  flowers.  I  can  well  remember  the 
feeling  of  envy  which  used  to  take  possession  of 
me  when  l-eholding  well-grown  plants  at  the 
shows,  anil  contrasting  them  witli  the  sickly 
plants  I  had  at  home.  I  think  tho  risk  oil 
which  most  amateurs  and  young  gardeners  come 
to  grief  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  conns  to 
break  properly  after  their  “  rest.”  While 
splendid  plants  can  bo  grown  from  seed  in  one 
year,  why  court  failure  by  bothering  with  old 
corms  T  For  several  years  I  have  grown 
Cyclamen  from  seed  sown  annually,  always 
with  excellent  results,  and  except  whore  very 
largo  specimens  are  wanted  for  exhibition  1  mu 
convinced  this  is  the  best  way  to  grow  them. 
This  season,  for  instance,  at  tho  1-egiuning  of 
last  Octol-or  I  removed  from  a  frame  to  the 
stages  of  a  greenhouse  a  batch  of  two  dozen 
plants,  each  measuring  about  a  foot  through, 
with  abundance  of  stout,  handsome  foliage,  and 
tho  corms  bristling  with  scores  of  buds,  which 
soon  began  to  push  up  and  oxpand  into  fine 
flowers.  They  have  produced  abundance  of 
bloom  ever  since,  and  are  now  (March  19th) 
quite  a  show  ;  six  months'  continual  blooming. 
I  question  whether  any  other  plant,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  tho  Primula,  could  pro¬ 
duce  bloom  over  ho  long  a  period.  Constant, 
care  and  attention  rathor  than  any  especial  skill 
bring  about  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cyclamen.  Seed  should  he  sown  in  August. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam, 
ono  part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  silver- 
sand.  Well  drain  tho  pots  or  puns  — 
tho  latter  for  choice  —  and  fill  to  within 
J  inch  of  the  top,  making  the  soil  moderately 
firm,  then  place  tho  seeds  about  an  inch  apart  on 
the  surface,  and  cover  with  lino  soil.  The  pans 
must  now  be  placed  in  the  greonhouse,  and  after 
being  well  watered  through  a  fine  rose  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine.  When  tho  seedlings  ap|>car  the  pans 
should  bo  placed  on  a  shelf  near  tho  glass,  and 
beyond  watering  and  keeping  dean,  and  seeing 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  they  will  not  require  much  attention 
till  about  the  end  of  February,  when  thoy  must 
he  potted  singly  into  small  pots.  Keep  them 
growing  in  tho  greenhouse  till  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  when  they  will  lie  ready  to  go  into 
a  larger  pot.  Take  care  not  to  pot  too 
deeply,  only  lialf  tho  eorm  should  be  covered. 
They  should  now  lie  placed  in  a  colil-frame  on 
ashes,  a  light  shade  being  provided  when  the  sun 
is  very  bright.  In  July  they  should  be  put  into 
SA-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  A 
little  well-rotted  manure  may  be  added  to  tho 
soil  for  this  shift,  and  after  potting,  the  frame 
should  bo  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
abundance  of  air  must  be  given  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  anil  the  plants  syringed  liberally  at 
th® let caff S»0 hot  day.  This  treatment  will 
push  up’ when 
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they  will  be  much  benefited  by  rather  liberal 
doses  of  weak  liquid-manure,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October  they 
may  bo  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  where  with 
liberal  watering  and  liquid-manure  once  a  week 
they  will  make  a  display  that  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

Frank  Millward. 

Mountland *,  Norfolk-road,  Edghaiton, 
Birmingham. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

This  is  the  best  of  stove  climbers,  but  does  not 
at  times  flower  so  freely  as  it  should  do.  This 
is  by  some  attributed  to  the  variety  being  a  bad 
one,  but  it  is  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
management.  If  grown  too  vigorously,  and  not 
afterwards  given  a  resting  period  by  withhold¬ 
ing  water  from  the  roots,  it  may  tend  towards 
woody  rather  than  flowering  growth.  This  is  a 
case  for  a  restricted  border  if  the  plant  is  not  to 
occupy  an  unusual  amount  of  spar*,  to  the  dis- 
)>aragement  of  other  climbers.  It  is  an  easily- 
managed  elimber,  given  a  moderate  control  at 
the  roots.  The  best  results  I  have  seen 
have  been  with  plants  growing  in  brick  pits 
about  3  feet  square.  Two  such  plants  furnished 
a  supply  from  March  onwards  through  the 
Ixmtton  season,  and  less  plentifully  until  the 
late  autumn.  One  was  pruned  immediately 
after  flowering,  so  as  to  make  its  first  growth 
the  sanu  season,  thereby  forming  its  flower- 
trusses  in  the  autumn.  This  would,  of  course, 
he  the  first  to  flower  in  the  following  spring. 
The  other  would  be  pruned  in  the  early  spring, 
any  too  early  growth  being  held  in  check  by 
keeping  the'  plant  dry  at  the  roots.  When 
pruned  this  plant  would  look  quite  hare,  but 
the  young  growth  would  soon  come  away  and 
yield  flower-trusses  over  a  long  period.  I  once 
hail  charge  of  a  Ntephanotis  which  was 
planted  out  without  any  restriction  whatever, 
no  border  being  made  beyond  a  little  good 
soil  just  around  the  roots.  Inside  of  this 
house  there  was  no  room  to  make  a  border,  so 
it  was  planted  outside,  the  stem  coming  in 
under  the  post  on  which  the  door  was  hung. 
Thus  it  was  fairly  planted  outside,  but  I  should 
add  that,  the  boiler  was  fixed  on  the  other  side 
of  a  wall  contiguous  to  it ;  this  explains  why  it 
grew  for  many  years  and  flowered  so  freely. 
The  soil  was  of  a  heavy,  retentive  character. 
Pruning  was  done  in  this  case  in  the  early 
spring,  the  plant  being  trainer!  on  the  north 
side  of  a  three-quarter  span  house. 

The  Ntephanotis  can  l>e  grown  remarkably 
well  in  pots,  but  as  a  rule  the  flowering  season 
is  not  so  prolonged.  Two  or  three  plants  in 
pots  would  help  to  prolong  the  season.  It  h 
possible  to  keep  these  pot  plants  in  a  tempera 
tu re  of  degs.  during  the  winter  when  quite 

dry  at  the  roots.  Even  if  the  leaves  do  feel 
soft,  it  will  not  materially  matter.  .  This  is  the 
plan  often  adopted  by  growers  of  specimens  for 
exhibition  or  other  special  purposes,  the  plants 
being  pruned  and  brought  into  more  warmth 
about  twelve  weeks  or  a  little  more  before  they 
are  wanted  in  flower,  each  young  growth  as  it 
liecomes  sufficiently  long  I  icing  trained  up  a 
string  towards  the  glass.  To  tie  these  shoots 
around  the  trellis  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
would  often  mean  failure  to  produce  flower- 
trusses,  these,  instead  of  advancing,  dying  off 
from  want  of  light  and  air.  Firm  potting  with 
alxmt  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best  treatment.  Nome  few  plants  of 
Ntephanotis  have  at  times  been  raised  from  seed. 
1  think  it  is  thus  that  some  eases  of  a  non-flower¬ 
ing  character  have  originated.  There  is  what 
is  known  as  the  “  Elvaston  ”  var.,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  its  superiority  over  the 
type  when  the  latter  is  well  managed. 

Grow 


As  they  show  signs  of  going  to  rest  the  vbater 
supply  should  be  diminished,  and  during  June 
and  July  they  will  not  need  much  water.  After 
this,  if  kept  a  little  inoister,  the  young  leaves 
will  soon  start,  when  they  may  be  shaken  clear 
of  the  old  soil  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  So  treated,  these 
plants  will  give  a  good  display  next  year. 

Repotting  Palm. — Could  you  give  me 
instructions  for  growings  Fan  Palm  in  a  parlour 
window  facing  east,  getting  sun  all  the  morning? 
I  only  have  a  fire  in  the  room  once  a  week.  It 
is  a  large  plant  with  about  eight  leaves,  but  in 
a  pot  only  6  inches  across  and  very  much  pot- 
bound.  Nhould  I  repot,  and  how?  -T.  Ward. 

Yes,  you  can  repot  the  Palm  now,  using  some 
good  loamy  sandy  soil,  and  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  roots  in  any  way.  Give  good  drain¬ 
age  and  keep  in  a  shady  position  until  the  roots 
begin  to  work  into  the  new  soil.  Nee  that  the 
ball  is  moistened  through  before  you  do  pot, 
and  give  a  good  soaking  immediately  after 
potting.  Be  careful  not  to  overwater,  other¬ 
wise  the  soil  will  get  sour. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
losing  their  buds.— I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  any  reason  as  to  why  the  buds 
of  my  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  fall  off 
instead  of  coming  out?  The  plants  are  in  a 
temperature  of  between  .r>0  degs.  and  80  degs., 
and  look  very  healthy  and  full  of  bloom,  but 
the  buds  fail  to  open  anil  fall  off,  and  1  shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  they  require  special  treat 
ment?— H.  G.  C. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  anv  reason 
for  j  our  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  dropping 
their  flowers  liefore  expansion  without  an 
examination  of  them,  as  various  causes  may 
have  combined  to  bring  about  this  unfortunate 
circumstance.  Concerning  the  Azaleas,  you  do 
not  say  whether  they  are  the  evergreen  kinds, 
known  as  Indian  Azaleas,  which  are  commonly 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  or  the  hardy  deciduous 
Azalea  mollis,  that  is  verj’  generally  employed 
for  flowering  under  glass  in  early  spring.  In  the 
case  of  A.  mollis,  a  frequent  cause  of  the  buds 
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Cyclamens  after  flowering.— I  am  in 

doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  my  Cyclamens, 
which  have  now  done  flowering.  Should  they 
be  Btill  kept  watered  and  in  the  greenhouse,  or 
be  put  into  a  cold-frame  ? — H.  G.  C. 

The  Cyclamens  that  have  done  flowering  may 
now  be  stood  in  a  cold-frame,  but  should  lie 
watered  just  as  carefully  as  if  in  flower.  They 
must  be  covered  with  a  mat  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  frost.  The  pots  shpuljl  be  stood 
sufficient  lj’  apart  to  avoid  ciWding 
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dropping  is  taking  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse 
before  the  roots  are  established  in  the  new  soil. 

They  should  when  needed  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 

Sotted  early  in  the  autumn,  as  by  so  doing  the 
owers  open  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  if  the  potting  is  carried  out  later  on.  If 
the  Indian  Azaleas  are  referred  to  another 
reason  may  be  suggested,  and  that  is  many 
varieties  in  early  spring  push  out  two  or  three 
young  shoots  immediately  below  the  flower-bud. 

If  these  shoots  are  not  removed  they  grow 
rapidly  and  deprive  the  bud  of  so  much  nourish¬ 
ment  that  it  d  windlesaway  and  ultimately  drops. 

Again,  if  you  are  within  reach  of  the  heavy  sul¬ 
phur-laden  fogs  which  frequently  prevail  around 
London  in  winter,  and  during  the  last  one  they 
were  particularly  fatal  to  vegetation,  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  j'our  buds  dropping,  as  we  have 
seen  several  instances  of  solid  buds,  both  of 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  being  so  much 
injured  by  fogs  that  they  failed  to  open.  This 
happened  nearer  to  London  than  Beckenham  is 
situated.  If  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  lieen 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  this  would  account  for 
the  buds  dropping  ;  but,  as  j'ou  sav  the  plants 
look  very  healthy,  this  can  scarcely- te  the  cause. 

No  special  treatment  is  required,  and  the 
temperature  named  is  quite  suitable  for  them. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.— I  will  lie 
much  obliged  if  I  can  have  any  information 
about  the  Begonia  called  “  Gloire  de  Lorraine," 
as  to  whether  it  should  go  to  rest  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  or  if  it  requires  any  special  treat¬ 
ment  ? — Silurian. 

This  Begonia  and  all  the  varieties  which 
claim  B.  Soeotrana  as  one  of  the  parents 
require  a  different  treatment  from  that  given 
the  ordinary  Begonias.  The  typical  B.  Soeotrana, 
with  the  hybrids  from  it  raised  by  Messrs. 

Yeitch  and  M.  Lemoine,  all  need  much  the 
same  treatment,  for  they  flower  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  after  which  they  go  to 
rest.  The  plants  remain  dormant  until  the 
summer  is  well  advanced,  when  directly  signs 
of  growth  are  visible  they  must  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots,  shaken  clear  of  the  soil,  and 
repotted.  If  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
intermediate  house  they  will  flower  in  due 
hen  resting,  the  plants  must  not  be 
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parched  Up,  but  the  soil  should  alwaj-s  be  kept 
slightly  moist.  A  good  open  soil,  such  as  is 
required  for  Begonias  generally,  will  suit  this 
class. 

Hyacinths  with  two  flower-spikes. 

— I  purchased  in  the  beginning  of  October  last 
a  number  of  Hyacinth  bulbs,  paying  a  fairly 
good  price.  They  were  of  different  colours, 
but  all  single.  I  had  them  potted  in  October 
in  good  soil,  and  plunged  in  cinders 
outside  until  the  middle  of  December,  when 
they  were  taken  inside — some  of  them  into  the 
house  and  others  into  a  conservatory  without 
heat.  They  were  at  first  put  in  a  dark  place 
and  gradually  exposed  to  the  full  light.  With 
only  one  exception  the  bulbs  have  thrown  up 
two  spikes  of  flowers,  the  one  generally  being 
only  fairly  good,  and  the  other  poor.  They 
would  have  teen  much  tetter  if  there  had  only 
teen  one  spike.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  you 
know  of  any  treatment  by  which  I  could  pre 
vent  the  double  spikes  in  future  years  ?  Th.- 
first  spike  was  showing  colour  and  beginning  to 
expand  before  the  second  became  visible.  The 
bulbs  are  only  now  in  full  bloom. — ANTnos. 

The  spikes  are  formed  in  the  bulb  in  the  year 

firevious  to  their  flowering,  and  it  is  impossible 
or  you  to  prevent  their  opening.  The  bulb 
probably  received  some  check  when  the  spikes 
were  forming.  A  dry  time  followed  by  a  wet 
season  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  start  into  ftcowl 
growth  and  cause  a  flower-spike  t  o  te  developed. 

Staging  In  greenhouse  ( Nnr Stand). 

The  test  arrangement  for  staging  in  grwnhnu-e 
will  te  to  have  one  broad  shelf  at  back  on  a 
level  with  the  wall  shown  in  plan,  and  then 
narrow  steps,  till  the  front  next  the  path  is 
reached.  The  end  next  the  dwelling-house 
could  te  drop|>ed,  either  in  a  circular  or  any 
other  form  that  will  give  a  good  view  from 
drawing-room.  The  form  of  the  house  seems  to 
offer  some  facilities  for  climbing  Roses  nr  other 
climbing  plants.  We  should  think  in  the 
summer  shade  will  te  found  useful.  Beside 
Chrysanthemums  and  bulbs  you  may  grow 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  •  lenistas.  Cyclamens,  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Primulas.  Most  of  these  things  will  lie 
in  cold-frames  in  some  partially  shaded  spot 
outside  all  summer.  Hydrangeas,  Pelargn 
niums  in  variety,  especially  Zonals  :  Begonias 
both  Tuberous  and  Fibrous-ropted  :  and  among 
6ne  foliaged  plants  the  Fan  Palms  may  I* 
grown  in  a  low  temperature.  We  expect  yon 
will  find  40  degs.  rather  low  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  flowering  plants  in  winter  ;  5  ileg9.  higher 
will  te  better,  but  j’ou  will  not  have  room  lor 
manj’  Palms. 

A  North  American  Orchid.— Win'1’ 

a  half-dozen  species  of  the  genus  Cypripedinm 
comprise  the  majority  of  our  largest  flowering 
Orchids  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are 
still  many  members  of  our  flowering  Orehidacea 
equally  worthy  of  admiration  and  culture. 
Among  these  may  well  te  classed  that  little 
woodland  gem  Goodyera  pubeseens.  The  foliage 
of  this  plant  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  each  leal 
looking  as  if  cut  from  heavy,  lustrous  silk,  over 
wbic-li  has  teen  thrown  a  veil  of  white  Ian' 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  or  August 
are  white,  and  though  small  are  very  delicate 
and  pretty.  Although  a  native  of  our  northern 
woods,  and  able  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  onr 
frightful  winters,  the  Goodyera  is  amenable  to 
household  treatment,  as  I  have  hail  no  difficulty 
in  growing  it  successfully  in  the  ordinary  living 
room,  the  spike  of  dainty  blossoms  peeping 
forth  from  its  setting  of  lovely  foliage  as 
contentedly  as  if  looking  up  to  the  ski,-  from  uiv 
depths  of  “the  forest  primeval."— Kusierr 
Loney,  New  York. 

Erica  Wilmoreana.  —  Where  »fb 
wooded  Heaths  are  grown  in  quantity  this  i 
almost  indispensable,  as  it  forms  a  jgood  succes¬ 
sion  to  that  charming  winter  kind  E.  byemaus, 
so  universally’  grown  by  all  cultivators  of  > 
class  of  plants.  There  is  a  considerable  amoum 
of  resemblance  between  the  two,  the  mai 
points  of  difference  between  them  being  t-n 
E.  Wilmoreana  is  more  sturdy  in  growth,  aw 
flowers  in  spring  instead  of  late  autumn 
winter,  as  E.  hyemalis  does.  That  they  can 
readily  propagated  is  shown  by  the  vast  num 
turned  out  by  some  of  our  market  growers 
t Via  oKnnn  rntp  at  which  pood  flow«*riru(  I' 


the  cheap  rate  at  which  good  flowering  ' 
aW  disposed  of. 
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FREES  LAS. 


SPRING  &  14 1 E  “WASTE  PLACES.'’ 


Frees  t  AS,  iu  common  with  all  other  bulbous  or 
tuberous-rooted  plants,  have  in  their  native 
habitat. — the  Cape  of  <ioo<l  Hope — a  fixed 
season  of  flowering,  that  in  these  islands  is 
merely  accelerated  or  extended  according  to  the 
methods  adopted.  The  largest  growers  of  these 
plants  secure  their  supplies  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  summer  months,  and  commence  potting 
or  boxing  in  .Inly  and  August.  Boxing  is  that 
mostly  iu  vogue  by  the  market  men  who  culti¬ 
vate  these  flowers  by  the  thousand,  the  Guernsey 
growers  l»eing  enabled  to  start  cutting  iu 
November  under  glass,  ami  from  this  time 
onwards  till  lato  in  spring.  Want  of  sun 
prevents  the  English  growers  obtaining  the  same 
results  at  this  season,  while  later  on  their 
produce  is  highly  creditable.  The  best  way  to 
prolong  the  season  to  its  utmost  limit  is  to  plant 
in’suceessive  batches  from  the  end  of  duly  to 
end  of  October  in  pots  ft  inches  iu  diameter,  or 
Ihjxcs  1.1  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  anil 
4  inches  deep  inside,  with  an  opening,  say  Cinch 
wide,  in  the  bottom  for  free  drninage.  .Such 
boxes  will  accommodate  four  dozen  large 
tubers,  which  when  planted  should  be 
covered  with  not  more  than  A  -  inch  of  soil. 
The  pots  named  will  each  accommodate  hnlf-a- 


I.v  many  gardens  there  are  out-of-the-way 
comers  and  neglected  portions  that  with  a 
little  care  and  thought  might  be  transformed 
and  become — in  spring,  at  least —  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  spots  within  the  garden 
boundary.  During  other  times  of  the  year  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  anything  at  alt  in  the  way 
of  colour  in  these  places  ;  they  arc  overhung, 
maybe,  by  deciduous  trees,  and  on  c  these  have 
put  on  their  thick  foliage  neither  sun  nor  rain 
can  penetrate  ;  hut  it  is  in  these  very  places  that 
in  springtime  thorn  arc  endless  possibilities, 
l-et  an  amateur  give  a  description  of  a  few 
experiments  with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
suggestive  to  those  who  may  wish  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  phase  of  gardening.  In  this 
particular  garden  of  which  I  write,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Buxton,  there 
seemed  great  scope  for  this  spring  gardening. 
Below  a  long  narrow  lawn  is  a  large  mound  on 
which  grow  a  Walnut-treo,  a  Lime,  a  Copper 
Beech,  and  two  or  three  Scotch  Kirs  (note  the 
exquisite  blending  of  foliage  in  early  summer). 
Beneath  these  trees  was  an  inviting  spot  for  my 
experiment,  especially  as  it  ran  down  on  one 
side  into  an  irregularly  shaped  plot  of  ground, 
planted  with  smaller  trees  and  sluubs.  Of  this 


its  likeness  to  the  yet  deejier  blue  of  the 
Ucntiana  aeaidis.  At  no  other  time  of  the  vo.tr 
shall  our  English  garden  give  us  a  muss  of  bine 
such  as  this :  and  to  those  who  often  lament 
the  poverty  of  our  bine  Howers  the  value  of  it 
willin'  unlold.  Nothing  else  is  planted  with 
it  neither  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  nor  Dallidil — - 
there  is  nothing  to  break  the  depth  ol  its 
brilliant  pure  colour. 

There  is  another  experiment  in  spring  gftidcn- 
ing  that  is  well  worth  the  trying,  and  it  also 
can  he  carried  out  on  one  of  the  ••  waste  plans.  " 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  other  garden  anil 
never  read  of  it.  It.  is  this;  A  long  hit  of 
undulating  ground,  and  planted  with  a  mass  of 
Crocuses  dark  purple,  pale  purple,  and  all  the 
intermediate  shades  and  over-planted  with 
great  cushions  of  purple  Aubrictia.  Tlieso 
plants  are  not  to  ho  dotted  about  in  little 
patches  as  one  often  sees  in  surburhau 
rockeries,  hut  in  wide  masses  masses  which,  if 
left  alone,  run  and  creep  away  to  nooks  and 
crannies  of  their  own  finding,  clothing  tough 
stones  by  the  way,  and  perhaps  wandering  down 
into  the  pathway  and  making  themselves  things 
of  beauty.  There  is  another  flower  which  may 
lie  said  to  make  a  winter  garden — the  Snow¬ 
drop.  I  have  iu  my  mind  an  oltl  country 
garden  iu  the  Eastern  counties,  \ylicre,  under 
Elms  and  Beeches  and  shooting  up  through 
ground  clothed  w  ith  Ivy,  springs  a  vast  colony 
of  Snowdrops.  No  one  digs  about  them,  no 
one  disturbs  them,  and  year  by  year  the  ground 
is  white  with  them,  us  with  snow. 

All  those  who  would  thus  bring  a  blare  of 
colour  lo  the  waste  places  within  their  gardens 
would  do  well  to  seize  the  time  now  to  look 
round  and  determine  1  he  port  ion  of  ground  t  hoy 
intend  to  brighten  and  make  beautiful  :  and 
during  the  months  that  must  pass  before  the 
planting  time  comes  the  soil  can  hi  made  ready, 
ticuching  can  lie  done,  and  manure  loam  added 
if  necessary.  A  stock  of  Primroses  and  Aubrictia 
can  lie  raised  from  seeds  sown  now.  In  this 
talk  on  spring  gardening  1  have  said  nothing 
of  Forget-me-nots,  Wallflowers,  Tillius,  not 
Hyacinths,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
they  do  not  seem  to  mo  so  suitable  as  those 
already  named  for  the  “waste  places."  And 
it  should  always  he  borne  in  mind  that  a  gieat 
deal  of  the  success  and  much  of  the  charm  of 
gardening,  and  of  spring  gardening  espe,  iaily, 
lie  in  realising  the  fitness  of  things.  These 
“  waste  places"  may  not  exactly  ho  suitable  for 
a  wilderness  garden,  or  a  wild  garden,  yet 
neither  do  they  belong  lo  the  province  of  culti¬ 
vated  beds  and  borders,  and  plants  that  can 
essentially  take  care  of  themselves  are  those 
that  seem  to  mu  to  bo  the  ones  we  should  thus 
colonise.  F.  M.  Wr.i.is, 

IS,  Sytltnlmm-liiU,  S.  E. 

[A  suggestive  and  good  unto.  Making  the 
best  of  such  waste  places  with  spring  llowers, 
many  of  which  are  quite  hardy  and  vigorous,  is 
the  "host  way  to  get  a  spring  garden  without 
spoiling  the  summer  garden,  which  of  course  is 
the  most  essential. — En.] 


Carnations  from  seed.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  these  beautiful  llowers  are 
useless  if  raised  from  seed,  on  account  ol  the 
large  percentage  of  single  llowers  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  get  from  seedlings. 

In  common  with  most  other  things  in  gardening, 
u  very  marked  improvement  has  lieen  made  of  late 
in  Carnation  culture  generally,  and  in  the  saving 
of  the  seed  in  particular,  so  that  now,  it  one 
gets  seeds  of  a  really  good  strain,  he  may  rely 
on  getting  quite  two-thirds  of  good  double 
llowers,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  bloom 
is  marvellous,  for  they  will  produce  bloom- 
spikes  on  nearly  every  shoot,  and  very  lew 
plants  will  yield  so  much  bloom  from  a  given 
area  of  soil.  But  1  would  strongly  advise  all 
lovers  of  these  heautilally-seeiiled  llowers  to 
give  yet  another  trial,  getting  I  test  seed,  for -I 
find  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  doubles 
are  weakly  in  constitution  and  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  wireworm  and  other  pests,  so  that 
the  amount  of  bloom  from  them  is  not  very 
large.  From  a  good  bed  of  seedlings  one  may 
cut  basketfuls  in  all  shades  ol  colour,  and  if 


Frccsia  refracts  allia.  From  n  photograph  sent  t.y  Mr.  «...  Church, 
2,  Bccrhwood-roail,  Kanclagh,  Dulilin. 


a  consists  of  fibrous  loam  one  half,  to  which 
uld  peat,  well-rlecayed  leaf-soil,  and  sharp 
wanly  grit.  Well-decayed  and  rather  finely 
•ifUsl  row  manure  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
me-tifth  part.  Wheu  planted,  the  hatches 
nay  lie  first  well  watered,  placed  on  a  bod 
if  allies,  and  then  covered  with  '2  inches  of 
leoi-nut-fibre.  Later  planted  lots  should  lie 
.rested  similarly  iu  all  respects,  though  as  tho 
older  nights  appear  they  will  ho  safer  in  a 
iraiue.  It  will  be  well  if  the  whole  of  what  is 
intended  for  early  work  uuder  glass  lie  planted 
»t  much  tho  same  time,  thus  encouraging  an 
'■irly  and  abundant  rooting  beforo  placing  in 
the  greenhouse.  When  roots  arc  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  a  light  airy  position  and  as  near  tho 
glass  as  possiblo  should  Iks  chosen,  ami  with 
increasing  growth  water  must  he  given  without 
•tint.  Anything  approaching  dryness  at  tho 
root  generally  ends  in  failure.  A  fatal  error  is 
otten  the  outcome  of  stagnant  root  moisture, 
due  to  the  placing  of  the  pots  in  saucers  that 
ire  rarely  dry,  for  while  with  a  free  drainage 
tin  water  supplies  may  be  abundant,  the  other 
extreme  will  be  fatal.  By  early  potting  at 
subsequent  forcing  these  f  ragmpt)  r jlfyv^r^ mi, 
lie  had  for  at  least  six  months'1  in  successioi 
without  scarcely  any  break. 


latter  hit  was  made  n  Primrose  garden,  pure 
and  simple,  Primroses  from  hanks  and  lanes  iu 
all  their  delicate  wild  beauty  ;  Oxlips,  with 
their  greater  staying  powers,  and  tlm  golden 
Primrose  of  cultivation.  No  other  colours 
intrude  themselves.  It  may  lie  a  whim  and 
fancy,  hut  it  seems  lo  me  that  if  crimson  and 
laced  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  were  admitted 
tho  garden  would  lose  all  its  woodland  charm, 
'fhe  yellow  Primrose  of  cultivation  is  welcomed 
by  reason  of  its  allinitv  in  colour  to  its  wild 
brethren,  and  treasured  by  reason  of  its  long 
dowering  period.  Plant  your  Primroses  in 
broad,  irregular  masses,  give  them  liberal  culti¬ 
vation,  and  iu  April  lead  your  friends  to  your 


iprtl 

Primrose  garden  liy  winding  paths,  and  let  them 
come  upon  it  as  a  surprise— you  will  not  soon 
forget  their  pleasure.  And  the  mound  rinse  by, 
under  low  Barberry,  and  between  great  dumps 
of  Ferns  and  Solomon's  Soul,  ns  yet  beneath  the 
soil,  spring  myriads  of  Aconites,  Crocuses,  and 
Daffodils,  many  of  them  peeping  up  through  a 
cart 


irpct  of  Mossy  Saxifragi 
There  is  yet  another  corner  where  stands  an 


old  Apple-tree,  which  in  its  t 
•ring's  fairesWjewels ;  just  at  pro 


rn  is  one  of 
nt  the  ground 
ivith  the  llowers  of  a  thousaip 
t  makes  a  wide  sea  of  hi 
'■o  remind  one  of  Alpine  lteauty  in 
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up  to  tho  standard  of 
and  1  named  varieties" ' tlicY ' ' are  very  useful  for 
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so 


is  a  saying  that  originated  in  the  days  when  the 
later-introduced  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  with 
their  long-ex  tended  period  of  bloom,  were 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  iu  many  unknown,  and  is  generally  well  exemplified  in 


COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

Fi-owkrs  in  the  open  air  are  met  with  through-  their  long-extended 


jyani 


A  ‘‘oitai'O  at  Westbrook,  liroinhani.  From  a  |>hot ograph  sent  by 
Mr.  Kossiti-r,  fi,  Itevonshire  Villa*.  Hath. 

and  diverse  aspects.  There  is  a  sense  of  resl-  cottage  gardens,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  Roses 
fulness  in  the  humble  cottage  plot,  with  its  grown  are  of  the  summer-blooming  race,  though 
ackground  of  full-foliaged  Elms  and,  per-  occasionally  a  Marechal  Niel  may  lie  seen  bear- 
lance,  its  deep-eared  thatched  roof,  here  ing  its  splendid  golden 
.ellow  with  freshly-laid  “  reed,"  here  sombre  blooms  on  a  sheltered 
brown,  here  emerald-green,  gold,  or  ruddy-  wall.  Climbing  Roses 
orange,  as  the  slanting  sunbeams  strike  the  are  especial  favourites 
Moss-grown  thatch  at  varying  angles,  that  is  ,  with  tfie  cottager,  and 
absent  in  many  a  more  pretentious  garden,  many  are  the  spare 
The  axiom  •“  Flowers  only  flourish  rightly  in  moments  spent  on  the 
the  guldens  of  those  that  love  them,”  is  well  rickety  ladder  in  training 
exemplified  in  the  cottager's  restricted  domain,  the  luxuriant  shoots 
for  here  flowers  exhibit  a  spontaneity  of  growth  round  lattice  windows 
suggestive  of  some  subtle  bond  of  sympathy  and  beneath  the  over- 
betwoen  the  plants  and  their  owners  ;  of  a  hanging  eaves  ;  some- 
recognition  that  the  proprietor's  hour  or  so  of  times,  indeed,  the  very 
solicitous  tending  after  a  long  day's  work  and  chimney  is  garlanded 
the  old  grandam’s  feeble  attempt  to  assuage,  with  a  wreath  of  blossom, 
with  the  help  of  a  tiny,  short-frocked  assistant,  from  which,  on  breatli- 
the  sun-dried  rootlets  with  water  from  a  less  summer  evenings,  a 
cracked  earthenware  pitcher,  merit  a  reward  thin  column  of  vapour 
that  is  to  bo  judged,  as  was  the  widow's  mite,  ascends  aloft,  growing 
not  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  but  by  ever  fainter  as  it  rises, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered.  and  finally  vanishing 

The  lines —  amid  the  spreading  fans 

"  There  purple  Pansies,  quaint  anil  low,  of  a  giant  Chestnut. 

Forget-me-not-4,  and  Yioleta  grow \ 

Or  stately  I.ilics  shine,'  In  the  springtime  of 

may  well  have  been  written  of  a  cottage  garden  :  the  year,  when  I  ho 
indeed,  nowhere  does  the  white  Madonna  Lily,  month  of  May  is  but  a 
t  he  emblem  of  virginal  purity,  flourish  in  such  few  days  old,  some  ruial 
perfection  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  poor,  the  fell  villages  are  filled  through- 
disease,  which  often  works  such  havoc  in  out  the  length  of  their 
its  ranks,  rarely  blemishing  the  loveliness  of  winding  lanes  with  deb¬ 
its  snowy  spires  within  the  precincts  of  these  cious  perfumo,  the  scent 
unassuming  sanctuaries.  Cottagers,  as  a  rule,  from  unnumbered  tlower- 
havo  the  good  taste  to  recognise  the  value  of  clusters  on  the  great 
fragrance,  which  has  been  happily  styled  the  Lilac  -  bushes  in  ’  which 
song  of  flowers,  and  in  almost  every  garden  certain  of  the  cottages 
perfumed  blossoms  are  to  bo  found  that  mingle  are  well-nigh  embowered, 
the  sweet  breaths  of  their  silent  songs  with  the  while  the  laburnums' 
liquid  notes  of  bird-voices  that  float  through  the  golden  rain  lends  bright 
dewy  morning  air  from  verdant  bough  and  colour  to  the  picture, 
flowering  spray.  Here  the  old-fashioned  double  and,  later  on,  the  pink 
white  Rockets,  that  occupied  a  premier  place  in  Thoms  flush  with  rosy 
the  parterres  of  our  ancestors,  grow  with  hue.  In  the  summer  the 
unwonted  vigour,  scenting  the  balmy  air  of  the  high  banks  that  slope 
long  June  twilights  with  such  sweetness  that  from  the  garden-hedges 
the  atmosphere  is  flooded  with  exquisite  to  the  road  are  starred 
essence  ;  here  crimson  Clove  Carnations  exhale  with  the  white  flowers  of 
their  unrivalled  scent,  and  the  path-verges  Woodruff  with  its  faint 
gleam  whitely  with  countless  close-set,  fringed  aroma  of  new-mown  hay, 
blossoms  of  odorous  Pinks,  while  in  their  seasons  and  on  dewy  evenings 
Violets  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  spread  their  the  “  Sweet  Brier  wind” 
fragrances  around.  A  great  bush  of  the  old  of  Jeffries  breathes  a 
Cabbage  Rose,  pink  Moss  Rose,  or  Maiden's  parting  caress  to  the 
Blush  often  stands  by  the  wicket  gate,  and  here  tired  day.  One  of  t  he 


thousands  of  bedded-out  villa  gardens  does  IW 
obtain  in  the  cottage  plot,  and  the  striving  after 
effect  is  but  seldom  manifested  by  gcometrvil 
figures  and  lines,  and  thus  the  “art”  that 
“  itself  is  Nature,"  and  not  the  trivial  artiti - 
that  obscures  her  intent,  is  the  predomiiuu 
feature.  In  apme  villages  one  particular  dower, 
not  necessarily  a  common  one,  will  be  found 
in  almost  every  garden,  the  remainder  of  the 
I  plants  varying  according  to  the  fancies  of  the 
!  respective  tenants.  Thus,  in  one  village  the 
white  Everlasting  Pea  will  be  present  in  tad 
;  garden  ;  in  another,  the  Lyre-flower  (Dicentn 
|  speetabilis)  :  in  a  third.  Campanula  grandis  . 
some  specially  showy  variety  of  Herbaivi  .. 
Phlox.  Almost  invariably,  however,  even 
where  a  general  similarity  occurs  in  the  garden 
occupants,  the  proprietors  of  one  or  more  pli.:- 
ereate  a  diversity  of  effect  by  striking  out  a  lire 
of  their  own.  Here,  a  breadth  of  purple  Iras 
glows  imperially ;  here,  the  tail  spires  -f 
crimson  Hollyhocks  flame  against  the  white 
washed  wall  ;  here,  spreading  Godetias  display 
i  heir  satin  petals  of  carmine  and  white. 

Porches  and  walls  afford  scope  fertile  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  leisure  time  which  the  cottage 
I  gardener  may  have  at  his  disposal  after  lie  hi- 
attended  to  his  plot  of  ground,  for  there  in- 
many  delightful  plants  besides  Roses  that  air 
well  adapted  for  clothing  such  surfaces  will 
flower  mantles.  The  genial  atmosphere  oi  tl* 
south-west  permits  the  use  of  some  half-hanl. 
|  subjects  of  strikingly  decorative  qualities 
would  lie  inadmissible  in  more  northerr  ktrali 
ties.  Of  these  Solatium  jasminoides  is  jvi> 
princep*,  being  without  doubt  the  most  elio  lit- 
flowering  elimlier  for  warm  districts,  sim-c  il- 
white  bloom-dusters  produced  towards  the  ml 
of  April  or  commencement  of  May  increa-e  i 
number  until  Septemlier,  and  are  often  letv 


A  cottaae  garden  in  l.edbury.  From  a  photograph  sent  bv  Mi«' 
J.  -Niblett,  t'phom,  Ledbury. 
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clothes  them  through  the  summer  with  a  veil 
of  flesh  pink.  Both  of  the  foregoing  arc  used 
with  tho  best  cITect  in  the  south-west  as  well  as 
other  more  hardy  climbers,  such  as  Jasmine, 
Clematis  raontana,  the  Virgin’s  Bower  (C. 
Flammula),  Honeysuckles,  Wistaria,  the  blue 
Passion-flower  and  its  whites  variety  Constance 
Elliot,  while  many  plants  of  shrubby  growth 
are  utilised  by  cottage  gardeners  as  wall  ooverers 
with  pleasing  results,  such  as  Myrtles,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  l’yrus  japonica,  Cratiegus  pyracan- 
tha,  and  Cotoneastor  microphylla  ,  the  last 
with  its  numberless  crimson  berries  being 
especially  attractive  in  the  winter  whon  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tho  golden -flowered  Jasminum 
nudillorum.  In  villages  where  tho  cottages  abut 
on  the  road,  flower  gardens,  except  at  the  back 
of  the  houses,  are  naturally  an  impossibility, 
yet  even  in  this  case  the  occupants  often  provide 
a  brave  display  of  colour  by  contriving  a  narrow 
liorrler  a  foot  or  so  in  width  between  the  front 
walls  nnd  the  road,  thus  skirting  the  cottages 
with  a  floral  hem.  Hero  bright  annuals  such  ns 
Zinnias,  Marigolds,  Petunias,  Asters,  and  Stocks 
form  a  striking  blase  of  colour,  a  strong-growing 
Carnation  spreads— a  goodly  clump  into  the 
dusty  road,  or  a  tall 
Hollyhock,  or  perhaps  a 
few  Orange  Lilies,  stand 
out  from  the  white  back¬ 
ground.  S.  W.  I*’. 

South  Devon. 


the  date  of  your  letter — via.,  March  28th.  The 
only  chance  for  an  opening  is  in  the  event  of 
your  bulbs — i.c.,  Tulips  and  Daffodils — ltoing  all 
late  or  May  flowering  kinds.  Assuming  this  is 
the  case,  you  could  plant  any  of  the  Doronicums, 
Fritillaria  imperiulis,  any  of  the  Primula 
cortusoidcs  group,  Trilliums  in  shade  and  peat, 
Iris  numila  varieties  and  alii  oil  forms,  such  as 
I.  oloiensis  and  I.  nudicaulis,  etc.  ;  Hcpaticas, 
Adonis  vernalis,  anv  Aubrietias,  Arabia  nnd  its 
variegated  form,  Florentine  Iris,  tho  Lenten 
Roses,  Helleborus  orientalis  and  allied  kinds, 
Orobus,  any  of  the  Megasens,  such  as  M. 
cordifolia  nnd  purpurea  ;  while  Anemone 
fulgons,  A.  sylveatris,  may  also  be  serviceable 
in  certain  seasons  ;  Muscari  conicum,  and  some 
late  planted  batches  of  Chionodoxa  Luciliie  and 
C.  sardensis  should  also  lit  in  quite  well.  As 
wo  have  pointed  out,  however,  the  margin  is 
very  narrow,  and  wholly  depends  on  the  late¬ 
ness  to  flower  or  otherwise  of  the  things  you 
already  possess. 

Showy  plants  for  avenue  flower¬ 
beds.— Would  you  kindly  let  mo  know  what 
would  he  the  most  showy  things  to  iilnnt  in  my 
flower  -  beds,  which  are  situated  along  an 


Perennials  :  Sunflowers  (any).  Rudbcckia  Next- 
niani,  Holcnium  autumnalo,  H.  puniilum, 
Cuillardios,  Tritomas,  Phloxes,  Kryngiums, 
Galcga  (blue  and  white),  Miolmelinus  Daisies  in 
variety,  fitenactis  speciosa,  Pyrethrum  uligi- 
nosum,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Delphiniums  in 
variety.  These  aro  summer,  late  summer,  nnd 
autumn  flowering.  Eurly  summer  flowers  are 
omitted.  The  perennials  should  be  obtained  in 
plants.  You  could  also  include  single  and  other 
Dahlias. 

Clematises. — When  and  how  can  these  bo 
propagated  '!  Can  I  take  cuttings? — G.,  K'mga- 
ton. 

Clematises  aro  propagated  by  grafting  them 
on  the  roots  of  common  kinds,  by  layers,  and 
by  division  of  the  roots.  To  layer  the  Clematis 
the  wood  as  it  groxvs  should  bo  pegged  down  at 
each  joint,  a  small  cut  being  mode  close  to  the 
bud  with  a  sharp  knifo  to  cause  the  roots  to 
appear.  Mix  some  fine  sand  with  the  soil  to 
induce  freer  rooting.  Stop  the  shoot  after 
several  growths  have  been  so  layered,  nnd  when 
rooted  the  young  plants  can  lie  lifted  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Old  roots 
may  holiftod  in  the  winter  and  carefully  divided. 


NOTES  .(•  REPLIES. 

The  Gentianella 

((■entiana  amid  is).  -Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the 
liest  soil,  etc.,  for  Gen- 
liana  acaulis?  Would 
pieces  of  limestone  st  uck 
thickly  in  tho  lied  be 
likely  to  mako  it  flower  ? 

Is  tramping  on  the  plants 
necessary  ?  Year  after 
year  a  largo  mass  has 
few  blooms.  The  soil  is 
good  loam,  well  drained, 
facing  well  south.— G. 

Wo  have  grown  this 
in  sandy  peat,  Bandy  soil 
over  sandstone  rock,  in 
very  light  soil  over 
gravel,  and  on  varying 
conditions  of  loam  anil 
heavy  loam  that  more 
nearly  approaches  clay, 
that  we  no  longer  believe 
in  any  particular  soil 
for  it.  Wo  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  a  soil  not  too  heavy 
mid  pretty  sandy,  and 
wo  certainly  agree  that  a 
certain  proportion  of 
lime  should  be  present 
in  the  soil.  Very  firm 
plnnling  is  an  essential, 

and  to  this  end  we  have  not  only  well  trodden 
tho  plants  down,  but  wo  have  more  than  once 
employed  tho  garden  roller  over  a  newly- plan  ted 
lied  and  after  frost.  In  your  case  we  imagine 
that  replanting  and  dividing  would  bring  about 
a  change,  for  it  is  possiblo  that  the  central 
growths  cannot  develop,  nnd  thus  flowering 
generally  over  the  clump  is  not  possible.  Try 
the  replanting  of  a  portion,  dividing  them  not 
too  small,  making  the  plants  very  firm.  In 
rather  heavy  soils  we  would  add  old  mortar, 
limestone,  or  plenty  of  grit,  such  as  road- 
grit,  with  leaf-soil  and  manure.  Planting  must 
lie  done  immediately  or  left  to  September, 
though  in  any  case  you  could  risk  a  plant  or  two, 
and  in  this  way  gain  knowledge  by  the  autumn. 
The  plant  is  fairly  partial  to  moisture,  but  not 
shade. 

Early  plants  for  mixed  borders.— 

Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  early  spring  plants 
for  mixed  borders,  herbaceous  and  bulbous,  to 
flower  immediately  after  Crocuses  and  before 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  etc.  ? — Dorchester. 

This  is  not  easy  or  even  safe  to  do,  as  you  do 
not  say  what  Daffodils  you  possess.  For 
instance,  tho  Crocus  is  still  with  us,  and  the 
earliest  flowers  of  suih  things  as  double 
Daffodils,  Tenby  Daffodil,  Aid  Righ/CoTiutess 
of  Annesloy,  pallidus[prgi<roye(iHffVit\nj 
while  princeps  is  more 'than  half  expaTnfe<rat 


A  West  Cou ill ry  Cottage. 


avenue,  eight  l«-ds  on  each  side  ?  Each  lied  is 
4  feet  wide  and  .‘12  feet  long.  There  is  a  row 
of  Elm-trees  at  the  outside  of  the  avenue  and 
beds,  which  throws  a  shade  over  them.  1  would 
like  to  plant  them  with  annuals,  if  they  would 
do.  If  not,  kindly  let  me  know  what  perennials 
would  suit  ?  I  would  like  to  have  some  dwarf 
stuff  near  the  edges.  The  situation  is  very  airy 
anil  dry,  soil  strong  loam.  I  would  like  them 
to  flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. — H.  F.,  Dublin. 

We  think  your  better  plan  for  this  season 
would  be  to  plant  a  collection  of  both  annuals 
and  perennials,  particularly  as  you  wish  for 
summer  and  autumn  flowers.  To  depend  wholly 
upon  tho  annuals  may  prove  disappointing. 
The  following  are  good  and  suitable  annuals  for 
your  purpose  : — For  sowing  where  intended  to 
flower  :  Poppies,  Phacelia  campanularia,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  segetum,  C.  tricolor,  Heliehrysuius, 
Rocket,  Larkspur,  Linaria  reticulata,  Linum 
grandifloruin,  Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  Each- 
scholt/.ias  in  variety,  Godetias,  Mignonette, 
Love-lies-bleeding,  Nemesia  strumosa,  Nemo- 
phila  insignia,  etc.  For  sowing  in  frames 
and  transplanting  in  May :  Asters  in  variety, 
Stocl^,  Petunias,  Nicotiana  aflinis,  N.  syl- 
Margaret  Carnations,  Verbenas,  Phlox 
Marigolds,  Zinnias,  ~ 

Sweet  Sultans,  Celnsias 


Making  bird-lime.  Would  jou  kiudly  giie  a 
recipe  tor  making  bird-lime,  as  I  am  told  that  if  this  is 
spread  upon  black  thread  and  the  threads  are  fastened 
taut  over  a  seed  lied,  the  birds  toon  take  fright  anil  leave 
one’s  sprouting  seedlings?  -K.  W. 

Take,  say,  half  a  pint  Of  Unseed-oil,  put  it  info  an  old 
pot  and  stand  it  on  a  close  Are,  Stirling  it  until  it  thickens. 
This  vou  can  tell  by  cooling  the  stick  in  water  and  trying 
it  with  the  linger*.  It  is  liest  to  make  it  rather  harder 
than  for  use.  Then  )x>ur  it  into  cold  water.  It  can  he 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  by  add  inf  a  little 
Archangel  tar. 

The  Hollyhock  disease.  -Is  there  any  way  of 

curing  or  avoiding  the  nasty  Hollyhock  disease  And 
what  is  the  liest  kind  of  soil  for  Pinks,  which  here  soolti  u 
die  down  in  the  winter  ?— O. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  for  the  Hollyhock  disease, 
hut  It  is  modified  by  using  manure  somewhat  spaiel) . 
We  do  not  understand  why  your  Pinks  die  in  winter.  \\  e 
should  have  attributed  thisAo  badly  drained  soil,  but  y  on 
speak  of  the  soil  os  "good  loam,  well  drained,"  nnd  Pinks 
can  have  nothing  better.  Do  all  Piuks,  young  and  old, 
sutler,  or  only  the  old  plants?  If  so,  try  a  drier,  sunnier 
spot. 

Market  flowers.— Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
the  best  flowers  to  grow  tor  market  on  a  border  lacing 
south,  in  good  loam — some  for  the  autumn  and  some  for 
spring— for  table  decoration  ehii  fly  ?— E.  S.  A.,  Kent. 

All  depends  on  your  neartst  market  and  the  dm  and 
for  cut-flowers  existing  in  your  neighbourhood.  Daficdils 
for  the  early  spring  months  and  l.iliums  for  the  autumn 
would  he  suitable  tor  your  purpose. 

Muscari  Heldrelchi.— The  tnie  species  is  easily 
recognised  when  it  has  once  teen  Been,  although  it  must 
b?)  said  jt  hall  if  ,is  not  easily  obtained  true  to  name.  Tt  e 
~  i  flowers  We  a  prmv  blue,  with  a  white  ring  round  the 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS— STOPPING  AND  BUD-RETAINING. 

1'iik  following  notes  are  given  in  response  to  enquiries  made  by  "Chrysanthemum  ”  and  others,  and  in  giving  the  particulars  regarding  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  their  lists  other  readers  of  Gardening  Illustrated  will  no  doubt  also  be  helped.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  in  many  eases  it  may  not  lie  necessary  to  stop  or  rather  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  as  the  plants  may  make  the  “  break  "  in  quite  a 
natural  way.  The  remarks  should  be  useful  to  persons  who  have  acauired  their  nlants  from  the  specialists  rather  late,  in  which  case  the  date  of 

The  dates  are  given  to  enable  growers  to  get  their  flowers 


the  “  break”  forming  in  a  natural  manner  would  very  probably  be  most  uncertain, 
at  their  best  by  about  the  first  week  in  November. 


Same. 

When  to  etop.  | 

Which  bud  to 
retain. 

|  Feeding  required,  etc. 

Same. 

When  to  atop. 

Which  tmd  to 
retain. 

Feeding  required,  etc. 

Japanese. 

Japanese  (Contd.). 

Admiral  Avellan 

First  week  April 
Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Freely 

Mons.  Iloste 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Australic 

First  crown 

Freely ;  very  tall 

Mine.  M.  Kicoud 

First  week  April 
Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Freely 

Beauty  ot  Teignuiouth 

Natural  break 

First  crown 

Rather  liberal 

Mons.  Chenon  dc  Iaichc 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Col.  \V.  B.  Smith 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Rather  liberal 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Frohin 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Not  too  freely ;  easy 

Charles  Shrirnpton 

Second  week  May 

First  crown 

Freely 

grower 

Eilu  Brass 

Tlurd  week  May 

First  crown 

Moderate,  inclined  to 

Mutual  Friend 

Second  week  May 

First  crown 

Not  too  freely  ;  strong 

Kilith  Tal«or 

Natural  break 

First  crown 

damp 

Rather  liberal 

Niveuin 

End  March 

Second  crown 

grower 

Not  too  liberal  :  rather 

Edwin  Molyneux 

Natural  break 

I'inch  end  of 

l.iheral 

late  sort 

■June,  return- 

Oceana 

Nuturul  break 

First  crown 

Freely 

mi;  first  buds 

PriSfet  Roberts 

Second  week  April 

Second  crown 

Freely 

Fiainina 

afterwards 

Phaibus 

Middle  April 

Second  crown 

Liln-ral  feeding  :  ea*y 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Rather  liberal 

grower 

Florence  Davis 

foist  week  March 

Second  crown 

Not  too  lilM-ral 

Rose  Wynne 

Middle  April 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

G.  J.  Warren 

Middle  April 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Red  Warrior 

End  March 

Second  crown 

Not  too  liberal 

(lent.  Robert* 

8econd  week  May 

First  crown 

l.iheral 

Sunflower 

Natural  break 

First  crown 

Moderate 

Joseph  Chamberlain 

End  March 

Second  crown 

l.iU-ral 

Viviand  Morel 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Freely 

Joseph  Brook* 

First  week  May- 

First  crown 

l.iheral ;  rather  lute 

Win.  Bardn.-y 

Third  week  May- 

First  crown 

Freely 

J.  S.  Dibben 

Third  week  May 

First  crown 

Freely 

Kentish  Yellow 

Natural  break 

First  crown 

Liberal 

Incurved. 

Lady  Esther  Smith 

Third  week  April 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

l.ady  llanlium 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Liberal 

Clin*.  H.  Curtis 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Freely  after  hud*  a  ri¬ 

end  August 

se  t" 

Louis  Boehmer 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Liberal 

Countess  of  Warwick 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Freely 

l.ord  Brooke 

First  week  May 

First  crown 

l.ilieml  food  supplies 

D.  B.  Crane 

Natural  break 

Late  crown 

Freely 

l.ord  Cromer 

Third  week  May- 

First  crown 

Freely 

(end  August) 

la-  Grand  Dragon 

Natural  break 

i  Second  crown 

Moderate 

Duchess  of  Fife 

lout  week  March 

Second  crown 

Not  loo  freely 

Milano 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Liberal 

Mis*  l.oui*n  D.  Bluck 

Ijist  week  March 

Second  crown 

Freely 

Mine.  Carnot 

Middle  April 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Mrs.  II.  J.  Jones 

First  wvtk  April 

Second  crown 

Not  loo  freely 

Mine,  (iustavc  Henry 

Natural  break 

Second  crown 

Not  too  freely 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wood 

lout  week  March 

,  Second  crown 

Moderate 

Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron 

Second  week  May- 

First  crown 

Freely  ;  strong  grower 

Mrs.  N.  Molyneux 

IdisI  week  March 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Mrs.  W.  Mease 

Middle  April 

Second  crown 

Moderate 

Major  Bonaffon 

End  March 

|  Second  crown 

Freely  , 

Mrs.  II.  Weeks 

At  once 

First  crown 

Sparingly 

Mr*.  A.  Cross 

First  week  April 

Socond  crown 

Freely 

Large  Anemone. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Klos* 

bast  week  March 

Second  crown 

l.ilM-ral ;  late  variety 

Mrs.  Cooml.es 

Second  week  April 

Second  crown 

Not  too  liberal ;  easy 

Mrs.  Judge  Benedict 

First  week  April 

Second  crown 

Freely 

grower 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  take  up  three  shoots  from  the  first  break,  and  keep  to  this  number  all  the  way  through.  All  plants  which 
have  not  made  a  natural  break  by  the  third  week  in  May  should  be  pinched,  three  shoots  afterwards  grown  on,  and  first  crown-buds  retained. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums  —  preparing 
ground  for  the  early  sorts  (■'.  li.  II.).— 
With  the  approach  of  more  genial  weather  it 
would  lie  wise  to  have  the  ground  devoted  to 
the  early  -  flowering  kinds  got  ready.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  soil  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  left  in  a  rough  condition  for  the 
March  winds  to  sweeten,  but  if  this  has  not 
lieen  done  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once. 
Impoverished  soil,  peculiar  to  the  gardens  in 
most  suburbs,  should  lie  enrichod  with  some 
good  manure,  while  those  gardens  in  more 
favoured  positions,  where  the  soil  is  in  good 
heart,  need  but  little  added  to  make  them  suit¬ 
able  for  theso  plants.  The  soil,  a  few  days 
liefore  planting,  should  bo  broken  up  with  a 
rake  and  neatly  levelled.  In  the  meantime  the 

Iilants  should  be  hardened  oil'  in  a  cold-frame, 
mt  on  no  account  should  they  be  planted  out 
until  all  fear  of  hard  frosts  is  over.  Planting 
in  some  seasons  may  commence  towards  the  onu 
of  April,  while  in  others  it  is  nocessary  to  do 
this  a  few  weeks  later. 

Chrysanthemums  stopping  and 
timing  the  plants  (Oh!  Subacnhtr).  — 
Although  the  operation  of  stopping  and  timing 
the  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  has  on  various 
occasions  been  deprecated  by  some  writers,  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what  they  Bay 
is  correct.  By  “stopping"  a  plant  the  grower 
may  make  up  for  late  propagation,  and  by  these 
means  ensure  tho  production  of  buds  of  a  certain 
kind  within  a  prescribed  period.  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  many  sorts  are  seen  in  far 
better  condition  whon  second  crown-buds  are 
selected,  and  to  effect  this  object  tho  plants  are 
stopped  at  a  date  when  it  is  considered  tho 
peculiarities  of  the  plants  are  best  served  by 
such  manipulation.  Of  tho  varieties  mentioned 
in  your  list,  Charles  Davis  and  the  paront  plant, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  should  not 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  but  allowed  to 
make  a  natural  break.  Any  buds  developing  on 
these  snmo  plants  during  tho  closing  nays  of 
August  should  be  retained,  anil  should  also 

tive  splendid  results.  Plants  of  Lady  Ridgwav, 
most  Connell,  and  Mile.  LaunSfiSe  Zc-ue 
Bhould  be  pinched  jthc-sl  nMta'Wo 

read,  and  second  crown- buds  retaiiiMr*  Tnosu 


also  of  Western  King,  Nunflowor,  anil  Inter¬ 
national  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  natural 
break,  and  first  crown-buds  retained.  Plants 
of  Edwin  Molyneux  should  bo  allowed  to  mako 
a  natural  break,  and  during  tho  last  week  in 
June  be  pinched.  From  the  resulting  growths 
the  first  buds  appearing  should  lie  retained. 

Chrysanthemums  18  Japanese 
varieties  for  exhibition  (General  French). 
— The  whole  of  the  varieties  in  your  list  may 
safoly  be  considered  suitable  for  exhibition.  The 
best  eighteen  sorts  are  :  Rose  Wynne,  Mons. 
Chenon  do  Leche,  Mons.  Iloste,  Mrs.  <1.  W. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Coombes,  J.  R.  Upton,  G.  C. 
.Schwabe,  Nolei  1  d’Oetobre,  Mine.  Carnot,  Lady 
Hnnlmni,  Chas.  Davis,  and  Robert  Powell.  The 
foregoing  varieties  are  seen  in  best  condition 
when  they  arc  treated  for  a  second  crown-bud 
selection,  and  from  the  latter  blossoms  of  good 
form  anil  colour  invariably  develop.  The 
remaining  six  varieties  should  embrace 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Australia,  Jane  Molyncux, 
and  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  each  of  which  should 
bo  allowed  to  make  a  natural  “break,”  from 
which  a  first  “  crown  "-bud  selection  should  bo 
made.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  Mary  Molyncux 
are  very  late  sorts,  and  when  presented  in 
character  are  of  immense  value  on  the  exhibition 
table.  In  order  to  ensure  tho  first  crown-bud 
being  developed  in  sufficient  time  for  the 
ordinary  November  shows,  you  should  pinch  tho 
first-named  about  the  third  week  in  April  and 
the  last-named  about  the  first  week  in  May.  In 
each  case  first  crown-buds  forming  on  the  result¬ 
ing  shoot  should  be  retained.  The  variety  in 
your  list  named  M rs,  A.  J.  Millar  is  unknown 
to  us.  We  know  of  u  variety  catalogued  as  Mr. 
A.  G.  Millor,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  silvery- 
pink  Japanese  flower.  This  variety,  if  it  has 
not  made  a  natural  “  break  ”  by  the  third  week 
in  May,  should  have  tho  point  of  the  shoot 
pinched  out,  retaining  first  crown-buds  on  the 
subsequent  shoots. 

Chrysanthemums  —  how  to  get 
dwarf  plants  (II.  B.).-  If  your  plants  are, 
as  you  soy,  ubout  a  foot  high  at  this  early 
season,  it  is  useloss  for  you  to  expect  to  get 
dwarf  plants,  if  they  are  grown  in  tho  usual 
maifrec.  You  mention  that  you  want  them  us 


easily  be  brought  about.  Your  gardener  friend 
is  partly  right  in  saying  the  plants  should  1  o 
cut  down.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  advising 
Vou  to  cut  back  the  plants  to  the  hard  wood. 
If  you  did  this  tho  probability  is  that  the  haul 
portion  of  the  main  stem  retained  would  not 
break  away  freely  into  new  growth,  and  if  you 
are  to  get  nice,  dwarf,  bushy  plants  free  growth 
from  the  portion  of  the  plants  retained  is  nu-st 
essential.  An  inch  or  two  above  the  hard  wood 
is  where  the  cut  should  lie  made,  and  if  tho 
plants  bo  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  short 
period  new  shoots  will  soon  bo  seen  breaking 
away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As  to  the 
time  when  the  plants  should  be  cut  back,  tl.b 
lute  voriotiea  should  first  bo  taken  in  hand, 
choosing  the  third  week  in  May  as  that  best 
suited  to  their  requirements.  Ten  days  later 
the  ordinary  November  mid-season  kinds  may 
receive  attention,  concluding  with  wlint  ate 
usually  termed  semi-early  or  late  October- 
flowering  varieties  about  the  middle  of  June. 
A  natural  “  break  ”  is  caused  by  the  formation 
of  n  bud  in  tho  point  of  the  shoot,  this  bud 
causing  the  plant  to  break  out  into  several  new 
shoots.  Theso  plants  too,  in  your  selection, 
should  lie  cut  back  below  where  tho  “  break  ” 
was  made  if  you  wish  to  mako  dwarf  oxamphs 
of  them.  \\  lien  u  “  late  crown  "-bud  is  recom¬ 
mended,  this  generally  refers  to  a  “  crown  "- 
bud  forming  about  the  end  of  August.  That 
you  may  distinguish  u  “  crown  "-bud  from  a 
terminal-bud  tho  following  brief  description 
will  probably  suffice:  A  “crown  "-bud  is 
always  surrounded  by  new  shoots,  and  the  buds 
are  produced  individually  at  tho  apex  of  each 
shoot,  while  in  the  case  of  *•  terminal  ’’-buds 
they  appear  in  clusters,  and  mark  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  plant's  growth.  Unless  a  very  free 
display  of  blossoms  is  required  it  is  usual  to 
retain  only  tho  largest  and  best  shaped  laid 
in  the  cluster.  These  plants  are  admirably 
adapted  for  dwarf  glass  structures,  and  make 
handsome  specimens  for  grouping.  As  far  ns 
possible  the  selection  should  be  confinod  to  those 
sorts  known  for  their  dwarf  character,  ns  some 
of  the  taller  kinds,  even  when  cut  back  hard, 
make  so  much  growth  afterwards  that  they 
height  of  quito  5  feet  or  (1  feet, 
tho.-,  .o...  a-.  of  .ho  ..Her 
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ROSOS. 

SEASONABLE  ROSE  NOTES. 

Since  the  last  notea  were  penned  wo  hove  hail 
v»me  rather  severe  frosts,  and  I  hear  that  Tea 
Roses  have  fared  rather  badly.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  low-lying  districts,  which  proves 
that  if  one  has  the  opportunity  an  elevated  spot 
is  best  for  this  tribe.  When  the  growths  of 
this  tribe  show  signs  of  injury  do  not  hesitate 
to  cut  past  this  to  dormant  eyes.  If  pith  is  in 
any  way  discoloured  no  good  result  will  follow, 
unless  we  cut  right  back  to  that  which  is  sound 
.uid  white.  Where  so-called  climbing  Roses, 
such  as  the  Gloiro  de  Dijon  tribe,  are  grown  as 
Imshos,  unless  plenty  of  room  can  be  allordcd  for 
the  long  growths  to  spread  outward,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  train  these  long  growths  around  three 
stakes  plneed  in  tho  ground,  bringing  their 
points  together  and  tying  about  3  inches  from 
the  top.  Pillar  Roses  must  have  their  stakes 
renewed,  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  iron. 


useful  next  year.  Do  not  go  in  for  a  collection, 
but  a  very  select  selection  suitable  for  cutting 
for  the  house.  The  buds  inserted  last  summer 
will  now  require  attention.  Those  have  been 
covered  either  with  earth  or  weeds  until  tho 
present  time.  We  are  now  uncovering  them  to 

K revent  grubs  eating  the  tiny  buds  Bhould  there 
a  any  in  the  soil.  Place  a  pointed  3-feet 
6-inch  Bamboo-cane  against  each  stock  on  the 
east  side.  When  the  strong  gales  come  from 
the  west  the  little  shoots  find  a  resting-place 
against  the  cane.  After  the  canes  are  placed 
have  the  surface  carefully  and  thinly  dug  over, 
or  a  good  hoeing  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Do  not,  on  any  account,  allow  the  surface  to 
become  liakod  and  hard  ;  keop  the  hoo  fre¬ 
quently  in  use  among  tho  Roses.  Any  standard 
stocks  whose  buds  havo  failed  should  have  the 
growths  cut  close  back  to  tho  main  stem.  New 
growths  then  break  out  upon  which  to  bud 
again  this  summer.  Rooted  cuttings  and 
rooted  layers  should  now  lie  transplanted  into 

their  permanent  quarters.  (Jive  Rome  fine  Roil 


Roses  when  in  this  stage  can  take  a  good  supply 
of  water.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  syringing 
every  morning,  and  where  possible  use  soft 
water.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  fairly  cold, 
for  it  is  a  good  preventive  of  mildew.  If  water 
is  chilled  oy  adding  hot  water  from  a  boiler, 
this  leaves  a  sediment  on  the  foliage  which  is 
anything  but  conducive  to  good  health.  Pot- 
Roses  grown  under  cooler  conditions,  principally 
for  exhibition,  will  require  looking  over  carefully 
for  maggot ,  also  to  remove  ill-placed  shoots,  or 
such  as  seem  likely  to  cause  over-crowding  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant.  If  bottom-heat  is 
available  insert  a  few  pots  of  cuttings,  using  the 
growths  that  have  just  flowered.  Out  these 
into  lengths  of  4  inches  or  5  inches.  Retain  the 
foliage  of  the  topmost  eye  ;  the  other  leaf  stalk 
should  have  its  end  leaflet  removed.  Out  the 
ends  level  just  below  the  eye.  Well  crock  the 
pots,  use  a  very  sandy  compost,  and  plunge  the 
pots  into  bottom -heat  of  about.  55  ilegH.  to 
58  (legs.  They  will  root  in  thirty  days  to  thirty- 
six  days,  and  Rhould  then  lx>  potted  off  ami 
grown  on  in  the  same  temperature.  Rosa. 


A  cottage  at  Keevil,  Wilt*.  Prom  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Rossiter.  (Sec  page  80.) 


Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  pillar  Rose  badly 
grown  with  the  ugly  stake  much  in  evidence  ail 
the  summer.  Of  course,  if  the  proper  kinds  are 
planted  this  will  not  occur.  The  beauty  of  a 
pillar  Rose  is  in  its  informality.  Allow  a  few 
of  the  l>est  summer  growths  to  bend  away  from 
the  centre  support.  Do  not  harbour  okf  worn- 
out  growths.  Cut  them  out  and  give  the  one 
to  three-year-old  shoots  room  for  development. 

Standard  Roses  will  also  need  to  be  overhauled 
and  their  stakes  renewed.  A  piece  of  rubber  is 
often  employed  to  prevent  the  ligature  chafing 
the  stems.  Rose  beds  where  not  too  crowded 
may  lie  carpeted  with  Tufted  Pansies.  Nothing 
harmonises  so  well  with  Roses.  Beds  of  Tea 
Roses  covered  in  this  way  with  suitable  con¬ 
trasts  not  only  have  a  charming  effect,  but 
they  take  the  place  of  a  mulch. 

Dwarf  stocks  for  budding  this  summer  may 
still  be  planted.  If  one  has  room  for  a  row  or 
two  of  Manetti  or  Brier  cuttings,  where  Celery 
or  other  highly-fed  vegetables  have  been  grown, 

<lo  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  planting  soumj.  |  solved  in  U)  gall 
If  Jmdded  this  summer  tjipy  \^ill  come  intoio^.^T^no.-j^rJ^w 


to  each.  If  possible  plant  all  in  one  piece 
of  land  or  lied.  Cuttings  inserted  under 
bell-glasses  last  June  and  July  will  now  be  fit 
for  potting  up  into  small  60’s.  Use  a  sandy 
compost  and  place  them  in  a  cold-frame  kept 
close  for  a  few  days.  Such  cuttings  will  bo 
ready  to  plant  out  n't  tho  end  of  May  and  early 
in  June.  Select  a  nice  well  tilled  piece  of  land 
for  them.  The  reason  so  many  fail  with  own 
root-Roses  is  because  the  very  small  plants  are 
planted  in  cold,  ungenial  soil.  They  require 
careful  nursing  at  first.  Cuttings  inserted  out¬ 
doors  last  autumn  should  be  looked  over.  The 
recent  frost  has  most  likely  raised  the  cuttings 
an  inch  or  so.  Push  them  down  so  that  their 
base  is  resting  on  the  soil,  tread  the  latter,  then 
give  Burfnce  a  good  hoeing. 

Pot-Roses  that  are  showing  buds  will  benefit 
by  a  sprinkling  of  some  good  fertiliser.  I  have 
found  the  following  very  useful  for  pot-Roses 
when  the  buds  arc  swelling  :  1  oz.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  3  oz.  of  superphosphate,  dis- 
gallons  of  water.  Maintain  a  moist 
t  hat  foliage  is  nearly  developed. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold  not  flowering. 

—  This  is  generally  known  as  the  shyest  bloom¬ 
ing  Rose  in  existence.  We  should  say  your 
plant- would  flower  after  such  a  summer  ns  the 
last,  the  growths  being  surely  well  ripened.  As 
to  pruning,  it  is  best  left  alone.  We  fear  you 
will  not  obtain  any  bloom  from  the  very  strong 
sappy  shoots ;  but ,  if  not  likely  to  crowd  the 
other  growt  hs  too  much,  we  should  advise  you 
not  to  prune  them,  for  often  the  laterals  of  such 
growths  will  flower  the  following  year.  If  any 
growths  nre  more  disposed  to  flower  than  others 
it  is  the  long,  thin,  wiry  ones.  You  will  encou- 
rago  them  to  bloom  if  you  allow  the  longest 
growths  to  fall  away  from  tho  wall  in  an  arch- 
like  manner,  the  remainder  spread  out  fan-like 
as  much  as  possible.  Many  years  ago  we 
flowered  this  lovely  Rose  most  successfully  by 
budding  it  upon  a  yellow  liAnksian  growing  on 
a  Routh  wall.  We  believe  the  Italians  adopt 
some  such  mothod,  both  with  Cloth  of  Gold  anil 
Marshal  Niel.  Although  the  former  is  so  shy 
flowering,  we  had  several  maiden,  or  one- 
year-old,  plants  of  it  that  bore  (lowers  last 
suminor.  These  blossoms  were  produced  right 
at  tho  extremity  of  the  4-fcet  and  5-feet  current 
season’s  growths.  As  your  plant  is  so  very 
vigorous,  you  would  do  well  to  avoid  giving  it 
liquid-manure  or  other  stimulants.  Try  and 
starve  it  into  flowering. 

Pruning  moderate-growing  Roses. 
— I  much  appreciated  the  advice  given  on  March 
17th  by  “  It.  8.”  on  Itoso  pruning,  at  tho  same 
timo  wished  it  had  lieen  more  explicit  on 
moderate-growing  kinds.  I  planted  a  Marie 
Baumann  about  March  2nd,  with  five  shoots 
about  2  foot  long,  leaves  breaking  freely  there¬ 
from.  What  with  the  new  planting  and  frosts 
it  now  has  a  very  bad  appearance,  shoots  look¬ 
ing  dead  a  considerable  distance  down  from  the 
top.  Will  you  advise  mo  as  to  future  treat¬ 
ment  ? — Inquirer. 

Although  Marie  Baumann  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  vigorous  grower,  the  majority  of 
rosarians  would  vote  it  a  Rose  of  moderate 
habit.  The  plant  you  recently  set  out  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  cut  back  these  2-feet  growths  to  within 
about  6  inches  of  the  ground.  This  should  leave 
on  each  four  to  six  good  dormant  eyes. 
Do  not  wait  for  these  to  break  out  into  leaf,  but 
cut  back  the  shoots  at  once.  Marie  Baumann 
starts  into  growth  quickly,  and  the  recent 
transplanting,  together  with  cutting  winds, 
woula  be  sure  to  cause  the  young  tender  growths 
to  appear  dead.  But  it  is  tho  fine  dormant  buds 
below  these  tliat  will  yield  those  superb  and 
fragrant  blooms  so  muoh  admired.  Even  if  you 
can  induce  this  variety  to  mako  fairly  good 
annual  growth  you  must  nevertheless  prune 
each  new  shoot  back  each  year  to  the  third  or 
fourth  eye,  and  about  every  alternate  year  cut 
some  of  the  oldest  growths  quite  down  to  the 
base  of  the  plant,  so  that  new  wood  is  induced 
to  break  out.  Marie  Baumann  requires  rich 
soil  and  high  cultivation.  Bo  careful  not  to 
give  it  too  much  rich  food  this  year,  but  another 
season,  when  it  has  established  itself,  a  handful 
of  bone-meal  and  liberal  doses  of  liquid-manure 
duringdlhe  RtiVnm^il!$ill  help  it  considerably. 
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FRUIT. 

MAKING  AND  PLANTING  VINE 
BORDERS. 

I  am  planting  a  vinery,  26  feet  long  22  feet 
wide.  How  am  I  to  make  the  bed  and  what  is 
it  to  be  composed  of  ?  Is  drainage  required  and 
how  mode  ?  What  depth  is  it  to  be  ?  Should  the 
Vinos  be  planted  in  an  outside  or  an  inside 
border  ?  I  can  arrange  that  the  roots  may  grow 
either  inside  or  outside,  as  I  am  building  the 
front  wall  on  railway  rails.  How  many  Vines 
should  I  plant  in  the  house,  and  what  ones 
would  you  recommend?  I  intend  heating  it 
with  hot-air. — M.  0.  W. 

Where  the  site  of  the  border  is  clay  or 
approaching  it,  concrete  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  penetrating  an  unsuitable  sub¬ 
soil.  In  cold,  low-lying  districts  the  deptli  of 
outside  borders  should  not  exceed  2£  feet  at  the 
back,  and  not  more  than  2  feet  at  the  front. 
After  the  natural  soil  has  been  removed,  and 
previous  to  laying  on  the  concrete,  a  drain 
should  lie  carried  along  the  front  of  the  intended 
border  at  somo  6  inches  below  the  general  level. 
This  should  have  a  good  outlet,  and  should 
receive  a  good  covering  of  stones  or  broken 
bricks.  From  9  inches  to  a  foot  of  brick-bats 
should  also  l>e  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the 
concrete,  which  should  be  .1  inches  thick  and  have 
a  good  fall  from  the  wall  of  the  vinery  to  the 
main  drain  already  referred  to.  Where  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  necessity  for  artificial 
drainage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  early 
forcing  we  prefer  a  border  entirely  inside 
the  house,  as  then  the  roots  are  more  on 
an  equality  with  the  foliage  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  and  consequently 
work  in  more  thorough  unison  than  when  the 
roots  occupy  an  outside  border.  With  vineries 
that  are  not  forced  the  case  is  widely  different, 
as  by  the  time  the  roots  are  moving  the  sun's 
rays  are  becoming  powerful,  and  consequently 
in  the  matter  of  heat  the  roots  and  foliage  are 
more  on  a  parallel  than  is  the  case  with  the 
earlier  forced  Vines  with  roots  in  an  outside 
border.  In  regard  to 

Compost,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  variety  of 
opinion  than  over  any  other  point  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  Some  growers 
maintain  that  the  use  of  farmyard  manure  is 
wrong,  while  others  argue  that  success  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  its  use.  For  compost 
add  to  ever}’  ten  cart-loads  of  good  holding 
fibrous  loam,  cut,  if  possible,  from  an  old  sheep 
or  deer  pasture,  three  loads  of  mortar-rubble, 

4  cwt.  of  horse-hoof  parings,  and  one  good  cart¬ 
load  decomposed  cow-manuro.  Let  the  whole 
be  turned  over  several  times  and  wheeled  in  in 
a  dry  condition  to  form  the  border.  The  drain¬ 
age  should  in  all  coses  be  covered  with  turves, 
Gross  side  downwards,  before  the  soil  is  placed 
upon  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  choked. 
It  is  a  capital  plan  to  make  Vine-borders  piece¬ 
meal,  ami  if  6  feet  is  made  the  first  year  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  roots  for  two  seasons.  One- 
half  of  the  remaining  space  may  then  be  filled 
in,  and  the  rest  the  following  year.  If  each 
new  addition  exceeds  the  other  in  richness,  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  will  receive  nourishment  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  We  are  not  in  favour  of 
Vines  which  have  been  raised  and  grown  the 
first  year  in  strong  bottom-heat ;  as  a  rule  the 
fibrous  roots  of  such  Vines  perish  when  exposed 
in  autumn,  and  are  of  no  sendee  to  the  Vine 
when  ulanted  the  following  year.  Numerous 
young  Vines  which  would  otherwise  do  well  are 
chocked  by  too  frequent  waterings  the  first 
year.  As  a  rule,  even  if  entirely  inside,  a 
couple  of  waterings  are  all  that  are  needed  the 
first  summer  if  a  surface  mulch  is  applied. 
Indifferent  spoutings  are  often  the  cause  of 
Vines  failing,  these  being  too  small  to  receive 
the  rainfall  from  the  roof,  especially  during 
heavy  storms.  Covering  the  border  with  dry 
leaves  is  also  necessary,  particularly  for  newly- 
planted  Vines,  as  the  fibres  which  in  such  casos 
lie  near  the  surface  are  easily  ruined  by  frost, 
should  such  occur  after  much  rain. 

For  permanent  Vines  the  distance  apart 
should  not  be  less  than  6  feet,  although  market 
growers  plant  more  closely.  The  best  varieties 
if  you  wish  to  have  Grapes  both  early  and  late 
are  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (at  the  warmest  end  of  the  housri, 
Alicante,  an  1  Grow  Colman.  _  | 
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The  sparrows  feed  their  young  to  a  large  extea 


drainage.  How  often  should  the  V  me-border  charge  that  are  entirely  stripped  of  their 
require  water  ?  W  ould  it  be  safe  to  water  the  bl^m.b^5  by  sparrows  alone,  in  spite  of  spnv- 
border  with  stable  drainings  diluted  with  clear  ■  an(1  8pri„kW  with  nauseous  miitoni, 
water  to  one  half?  Also,  would  the  ammonia  0^ing  to  t£e  buds  being  so  large  that  thev™ 
rising  from  the  manure-wator  do  any  harm  to  a  ex trait  the  inside  portions  without  tasting  tl* 
collection  of  plants,  including  I  erns,  that  I  outside  a3  is  the  case  with  smaller  buds.  TV 
have  m  the  same  house  ?-J.  H.  are  ^  numerou9  and  daring  here,  that  theywi 

If  the  inside  border  is  dry,  water  must  be  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and,  I  regret  tossy, 
given,  but  be  careful  in  using  strong  stimulants  the  trap  that  will  catch  the  cunning  spirro« 
now  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  Instead  of  using  has  not  yet  been  invented.  — Hants. 
one-half  of  the  stable  drainings  use  only  one-  Treatment  of  Peaches  and  Vines- 
fourth,  or  less  if  the  manure  is  strong,  and  I  Bhan  1*,  much  obliged  for  information  regari 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  by  mixing  ■  90me  Pea(.h -trees  and  Vines  that  I  plans*.] 
hot  water  with  it.  It  is  impossible  to  sav  how  albthe  ^ginning  of  the  year  in  an  unhravd 
ofton  inside  borders  should  lie  watered,  but,  if  hou3e.  T|Je  Peari- trees  are  all  breaking,  aid; 
well  drained,  it  is  not  easy  to  overwater  them.  ,  many  of  the  Hower-buds  are  open.  Ought 
A  mulch  of  manure  can  lie  placed  on  the  *he  trcc3  ^  di8buddcd,  and  to  about  «L- 
surface,  and  that  will  do  away  with  the  exU,nt?  0r  would  it  ^  i(e8t  ^  let  them  all 
necessity  for  watering  so  much.  The  liquid-  for  the  fir8t  year>  and  then  prune  oul  m 

manure  should  riot  be  made  strong  enough  for  fhe  autumn  ?  Vines  were  planted  at  the  muk 
the  ammonia  to  injure  any  plant  in  the  house.  time  j  cct  them  j^k  u,  5  feet  frora  U* 
If  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  this  leave  an  d  Tbe  buds  are  now  plumping  up,  V 

"“h  of  air  <’»  al""H  the  ndge  for  two  or  three  °,nlc  jUHl  bursling.  ought  I  to  cut  olf  all  it* 

lower  buds  and  only  leave  two  or  three  at  tie 
Planting  a  Vine  ( R.  II.  Thomas. )— You  top,  or  shall  I  wait  till  they  all  buret  mu 
Bay  the  house  is  a  lean-to,  28  feet  long  and  growth  and  l  hen  rub  off? — 4\ .  D.  S. 

10  feet  wide,  6  feet  to  eaves,  and  10  feet  to  The  disbudding  of  young  Peach-trees  the  tint 
ridge,  and  is  heated  by  a  Star  I  .oiler,  fixed  out-  season  afterplanting  should  l>e  limited  in  extent, 
side,  from  which  is  taken  a  2-inch  flow  and  as  there  is  more  siiaee  to  be  filled  up.  Still,  a  hit- 
return  along  the  front  of  the  house  for  23  feet,  ever  is  required  should  be  done,  and  dos* 
If  this  is  the  whole  of  the  heating  power —  promptly.  If  we  have  the  framework  of  young 
40  feet  2-inch  pipe— we  are  not  saying  it  is  not  l’eaeh-trees  to  fill  with  young  fruit-bwuu 
enough  for  your  purpose,  though  sometimes  we  branches  we  may  leave  enough  of  the  l>est  phrel 
should  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  voung  shoots  to  train  in  between  the  nui= 
keeping  out  frost.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  branches  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  apin 
for  taking  the  Vines  out  of  the  house  at  all  These  will  form  the  main  branches  of  the 
during  winter.  If  you  had  one  Vine  trained  future  tree.  Though  the  trees  are  flowerins, 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  young  rods  unless  they  are  very  strong,  it  will  hardly 
led  from  the  main  stem,  3  feet  apart,  all  near  to  be  wise  to  take  more  than  one  or  two  fre  ts 
the  ridge,  and  leave  the  Vine  inside  altogether,  this  season.  If  they  grow  freely  they 
you  would  find  it  would  do  better,  and  you  will  bear  that  tasily.  It  is,  however,  a  miaiair 
would  have  more  aud  better  fruit  if  you  applied  to  overload  a  young  tree.  _  As  regards  cutting 
sufficient  nourishment  to  the  roots.  Of  course,  back  or  disbudding  young  Vines,  much  depetd* 
there  would  not  be  heat  enough  to  force  the  upon  their  age  and  strength.  Unless  very  strves, 
Vine,  and  that  would  suit  the  Peach-tree  5  feet  is  over  long  to  leave  tbe  stem.  Then-  l* 
on  the  wall.  When  several  things  urc  nothing  gained  by  leaving  a  long  stem  unless  the 
planted  in  one  house  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  wood  is  strong  enough  and  well  enough  rip-ned 
have  the  command  of  too  high  a  temperature,  to  l .car  fruit.  When  this  is  done  there  »  often 
unless  the  management  is  in  careful  hands,  a  contracted  piece  of  stem  lietween  the 
Under  reasonable  management  a  Grape-Vine  anil  the  wires,  where  the  first  young  show 
ought  to  bear  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes  every  year,  are  tied  down.  Under  any  circumstances  u  the 
When  a  Vine  has  been  overcropped  for  a  series  5-feet  stem  is  left  do  not  rub  off  any  <* 
of  years  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  take  a  light  shoots  which  may  start  away  from  there,  as 
crop  for  a  year  or  two,  but  with  proper  feeding  if  left  for  this  season  they  will  strengthen 
this  is  seldom  necessary  or  desirable.  You  have  the  stem.  The  main  leader  should  be  l»w  ia 
not  enough  ventilation  for  hot  weather.  Better  full  length,  and  the  laterals  pinched  to  halt  a 
have  three  of  the  front  sashes  made  to  open,  but  dozen  leaves  or  so.  If  any  bunches  of  Grapes 
you  will  not  want  to  use  the  front  ventilators  show  one  bunch  may  be  left, 
till  the  weather  gets  warm  and  genial  in  June.  Training  Peach-trees.— Will  you  give 
If  wo  are  right  in  assuming  the  boiler  is  fixed  me  some  instructions  on  the  management  of 
outside  there  should  bo  no  smoke  escape  when  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  planted  in  the 
stoking  to  injure  anything  inside  the  house,  autumn,  so  as  to  have  nice-shaped  trees!- 
The  expansion  pipe,  if  the  heated  water  escapes,  Comstxnt  Rf.xdkr 

should  lie  carried  outside.  We  are  assuming  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 

Birds  and  fruit-trees. — Ill  reply  to  trees  are  dwarf-trained,  not  bush  trees,  a*  a" 
“  D.,”  I  should  strongly  advise  him  to  enclose  sometimes  planted  in  orchard-houses.  Thev 
his  bush  fruit  with  small-meshed  wire.  A  few  would  probably  have  six  well  -  devel  pei 
years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a  garden  where  branches,  three  on  each  side.  If  they  have 
Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  were  plentiful,  more  branches  the  principle  will  be  the  same- 
but  fruit  never  seen  in  any  quantity ;  so  I  set  as  they  would  spread  out  so  that  there  would 
to  work  at  once  and  enclosed  the  plot,  the  be  an  equal  number  on  each  side.  Before  the' 
result  being  that  I  had  plenty  of  fruit  for  my  are  trained  we  shall  have  to  see  how  far  U>*}‘ 
own  wants  and  to  spare.  I  left  the  door  open,  should  be  cut  back.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripewJ 
except  when  there  was  ripe  fruit,  as  I  kept  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  back  very  lary 
bullfinches  and  sparrows  down  with  the  gun.  from  a  fourth  to  a  thin!  will  bo  enough. 
Another  gardener  near  who  was  not  allowed  to  should  prefer  a  fourth,  or  even  less,  if  we 
use  a  gun  had  a  large  piece  enclosed,  from  ensure  the  back  buds  breaking  well.  If  thee 
which  birds  are  entirely  excluded  the  whole  are  three  shoots  on  each  side  the  bottom  pair 

{•ear,  and  he  has  bushes  of  perfect  shape  as  he  shoots  will  be  trained  out  horizontally,  ta¬ 
mes  no  buds  and  he  always  has  splendid  crops  centre  pair  obliquely  at  equal  distances  on  caca 
of  fruit.  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  side  of  a  vertical  line  in  the  centre,  and  '••rir 
troubled  with  insect  pests.  Once  or  twice  I  other  pair  of  shoots  midway  between  the  bottom 
have  seen  a  few  Gooseberry-bushes  stripped  of  pair  and  the  centre  pair.  We  may  term  !«** 
their  leaves  by  caterpillars,  but  not  to  anything  the  framework  of  the  tree,  and  when  the  young 
like  the  extent  I  hax’e  seen  it  in  open  plants-  shoots  stArt  away  we  must  so  manipulate  them 
tions  where  birds  of  all  sorts  were  plentiful,  as  to  fill  in  the  spaces  with  young  wood  at  equal 
Birds  are  not  nearly  so  useful  to  the  fruit-  distances  apart,  and  so  placed  that  they  are 
grower  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  about  6  inches  apart.  We  do  not  want 
although  in  other  ways  they  ore  indis-  wood,  and  to  this  end  we  have  left  perhaps 
pensable.  Bullfinches  and  sparrows,  the  former  |  more  shoots  than  will  be  required,  and  farther’ 
imperially,  arc  decided  pests  to  the  fruit  gr6i©fl®wften1iteral8  are  thrown  out,  we  should  *e»‘ 
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IV  few,  as  many  tvs  there  is  room  for,  of  the  best  often  saved  from  destruction.  Where  rough 
of  these  to  lay  in  to  extend  the  tree  as  much  as  home-made,  moderately  deep  boxes  are  available, 
possible.  This  will  prevent  the  main  shoots  it  will  pay  to  plant  in  these  some  ol  tho  more 
getting  too  gross,  and  the  laterals  will  simply  advanced  tubers  of  tho  earliest  sorts,  placing  the 


in  a  warm  cellar  or  beneath  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse.  If  that  be  done  early  in  January 
there  will  bo  good  pullings  in  February.  A 
second  lot  of  roots,  so  treated,  should  give  a  sup¬ 
ply  in  March.  If  these  forced  roots  be  divided 
later  and  replanted  outdoors,  they,  too,  will 
give  a  succession  another  year.  Some  old  roots 
must  be  so  lifted  and  divided  every  year.  Some, 
also,  once  there  are  plenty,  can  bccovered  up  with 
tubs  outdoors  to  give  early  pullings.  The  best 
varieties  are  Hawke’s  Champagne  and  Victoria, 
the  former  being  the  earlier.  Your  first  effort 
must  bo  directed  to  securing  a  large  stock 
of  roots,  and  then  you  can  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  stalks  for  pulling. 

Liming  after  manure.  -A  piece  of 

Sound  was  dressed  with  manure  in  January  ; 

ginning  of  March  it  was  dressed  with  slaked 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  t  wo  tons  per  acre  ;  l’eas 
being  sown  at  the  same  time.  Would  the  lime 
counteract  the  manure  ?  I  have  seen  very  good 
results  from  (or  in  spite  of)  dressing  land  with 
manure,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  dressing 
with  lime  (not  quicklime).  I  remember  a  piece 
of  land  being  manured  with  horse-manure 
heavily  and  limed  as  above,  the  piece  being 
about  G  porches,  out  of  which  I  managed  to 
get  sevon  socks  of  Potatoes,  tho  best  crop  1  over 
saw.  But.  now  I  am  informed  that,  scientifically, 
the  use  of  lime  with  manure  is  wrong.  Please 
answer  as  soon  as  possible  and  oblige,  yours 
faithfully— F.  Dki.bkidok,  Briilol. 

Certainly  it  is  contrary  to  practice  to  apply 
fresh  lime  to  ground  that  has  also  just  been 
drossed  with  manure.  The  primary  object  of  a 
lime-dressing  is  to  cause  the  liberation  of  locked 
up  ammonia  in  the  form  of  non -decomposed  or 
non-utilised  manures  loft  in  the  soil  from  several 
previous  dressings.  But  that  such  humus  exists 
in  constantly  crippled  ground  shows  that  the 
soil  locks  lime,  as  this  minoral  is  absolutely 
essential  to  plant-life.  When  you  say  that  you 
obtained  a  heavy  crop  of  Potatoes  from  ground 
limed  soon  after  it  had  been  dressed  heavily 
with  manure,  the  inference  is  that  the  lime- 
dressings  did  but  put  into  the  soil  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  which  should  bo  in  it  naturally. 
When  ground  is  properly  reploted  with  lime, 
then  to  add  a  dressing  immediately  on  manure 
is  wrong,  and  such  excess  is  likely  to  burn  the 
roots  of  plants.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
culture  a  dressing  of  lime  not  only  nets  as  a 
fertiliser  without  any  manure  application  for 
one  season— that  is,  if  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  previously — but  it  sweetens  and  purifies 
soil,  and  also  helps  to  destroy  insect  life. 
Your  dressing  seems  to  have  been  a  very  heavy 
one,  ns  from  15  cwt.  to  20  cwt.  is  held  to  be 


boxes  in  light,  airy  positions  in  orchard-houses 
or  late  Peach-houses.  The  possibility  of  a  break 
between  successional  frame  batches  and  the 
earliest  border  lots  is  thus  avoided.  If  a  few 
rows  of  Puritan,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  or  Beauty  of 
Hebron  are  planted  with  the  dwarf  Ashleaf 
section  they  will  follow  closely  on  their  heels. 


KOHL  RABI  OR  TURNIP-ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

Though  this  is  generally  considered  a  farm 
rather  than  a  garden  vegetable,  there  are  two 
varieties  of  it  worthy  of  extended  culture — viz., 
tho  Early  Green  Vienna  and  the  Early  Purple 
Vienna,  both  of  which  attain  a  moderate  size 
only.  The  bulbs,  if  used  when  about  as  large  os 
a  medium-sized  Turnip,  make  a  fine  substitute 
for  that  vegetable  in  a  season  when  through  fly 
or  drought  it  has  failod.  The  Kohl  Rabi  never 
fails  in  a  dry  season,  and  is  never  attacked 
by  insects.  When  too  large  tho  Kohl  Rabi  is 


Training  Vines.— If  the  common  custom 
of  one-rod,  spur-pruned,  is  to  be  adopted— and 
this  is  generally  the  plan  followed  where  Vines 
are  to  last  a  number  of  years 


this  is  generally  the  plan  followed  where  V 

—  -  —  - — - ’ —  —  years— one  eye  only  will 

be  required,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  depend’  u] 

one  only  for  a  time.  I.  _ _ v„„v 

single  shoot  is  broken  off  or  slugs  may  dev 


It  often  happens  that  this 
”  '  .  reur 

.  If  Vines  with  four  or 
more  shoots  are  to  be  found,  the  whole  of  tho 
buds  on  the  2-feet  stems  must  be  retained,  and 
as  growth  proceeds  train  them  at  will.  For  the 
one-rod  plan,  remove  two  or  three  of  the  buds 
near  the  point  of  the  cane,  and  when  it  can  lie 
seen  that  those  near  the  base  are  swelling  freely, 
remove  all  but  the  two  nearest  tho  base.  The 
early  removal  of  the  uppermost  buds  induces  a 
stroiigei 


base  shoots.  When 
these  have  grown  G  inches  long  they  are  tolerably 
secure  from  slug  attacks.  Choose  that  which  is 
the  most  promising,  if  ]M>ssible  selecting  that 


VEGETABLES 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 

Kari.v  sorts,  such  ns  Victor,  Ringleader,  and 
Ninetyfold,  must  now  lie  planted  even  in  back¬ 
ward  districts.  If  growth  has  been  made  in 
cool  quarters,  ami  the  boxes  containing  the 
seed  placed  in  a  cold-frame  for  ton  days  no 
check  will  occur  from  planting  provided  tho 
plot  is  in  a  fairly  sunny  position  and  the  soil 
comparatively  light  and  well  •  drained.  Of 
course,  protection  of  some  kind  will  bo  needed 
when  growth  shows  itself.  Avoid  deep  plant¬ 
ing  and  tako  care  to  draw  tho  drills  in  tho 
forenoon  of  a  sunny  day,  allowing  them  to 
remain  open  till  tho  afternoon,  this  warming 
process,  especially  where  the  rows  are  covered 
at  night,  inducing  an  early  start.  Potting-shed 
refuse,  walk  sweepings,  old  leaf-mouhl,  and 
burnt  refuse  aro  invaluable  for  strewing  liber¬ 
ally  in  tho  drills.  Leave  three  stout  sprouts  to 
each  tulier,  some  recommend  only  two,  but  some¬ 
times  grulis  attack  thorn,  or  they  fail  from  some 
other  cause,  and  blanks  occur.  A  fair  amount  of 
foliage  is  necessary  for  these  extra  early  short 
liaulmed  sorts  to  induce  a  satisfactory  root- 
action.  For  a  few  earlior  dishes  tho  tubers  of 
such  as  Ringleader  may  bo  planted  on  the  sur¬ 
face  at  the  loot  of  south  or  west  walls,  covering 
them  with  some  light,  dry  compost,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  with  evergreen  branches  when  growth 
shows  aboveground.  Tho  main  crop  of  garden 
Potatoes  had  bettor  not  lie  planted,  except  in 
the  most  sheltered  situations,  until  tho  first 
week  in  April,  as  tho  plots  usually  occupied  by 
them  are  less  warm  than  south  borders,  and 
growth  generally  has  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
h  a  good  plan  when  frosts  prevail  to  draw  a 
little  soil  over  tho  young,  tender  tops  as  soon  as 
they  peep  through,  renewing  it  once  orimm 
twice  if  thought  necessary,  os  by  this  coveiing— / 
which  incurs  very  little  ubour^tbe  haurtuJb* 


soil  and  apply  it  in  February,  putting  i 
unslacked  state  on  tho  ground  in  lien] 
bushel  per  two  rods,  casting  soil  over  eac 
It  then  soon  slacks,  and  may  be  evenly 


It  then  soon  slacks,  and  may  be 
with  the  soil. 

Winter  salads, 
rue  any  information  as  to  when  to  sow 
etc.,  for  salads  all  the  year 
gardener  tolls  me  ho  cannot  grow  Lottuces 
the  winter,  because  of  the  damp. 

ilaeo  during  the  winter 


Kohl  Rabi.  From  a  photograph  sent  bv  Mr.  Jus. 
lihlic,  FreelU  hl  Durdens,  I  inch,  N.B. 


Will  you  kindly  give 
"greens,” 
round?  My 
in 

What  else 


could  I  grow  in  their 
months  ?  I  have  a  snu 
— Anxious,  Yorkshire.. 

Certainly  you  laliour  under  tho  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  getting  a  supply  of  green  salads 
during  tho  winter  by  living  in  a  very  cold 
pnrt  of  tho  kingdom.  Even  south  of  Lon¬ 
don  it  is  not  easy,  or,  indeed,  possible,  to 
liavo  Lettuces  all  the  winter,  except  in 
warm-frames  or  houses,  and  even  then  with 
difficulty.  No  doubt  you  use  your  warm-house 
and  frame  to  store  plants  in  during  the  winter  ; 
but  if  you  could  afford  any  space  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  would  obtain  a  dozen  boxes  that  are 
about  18  inches  long  by  12  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  deep,  would  fill  a  couplo  of  these  with 
soil,  sow  on  it  seed,  in  one  Paris  White  Cos 
and  in  tho  other  Model  or  Stan  stead  Park 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  sowing  a  fresh  pair  in  the 
same  way  every  fortnight,  and  could  stand 
tho  boxes  in  warmth  so  as  to  promote  ouick, 
tender  growth,  you  could  out  clean  off  the 
seedling  plants  as  needed,  and  find  this  to  be 
most]  ftxcpUoqt  Each  time  the  boxes 

are  used  fresh  soil  should  be  put  into  them. 
YMivlbi’nigiitC^llsoJ  liL  WiMmweAw  with  boxes, 


then  replant  4  feet  apart  each  way  in  soil  that 
has  been  trenched  and  well  manured.  Place 
about  each  newly  -  planted  root  some  long 
manure  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  During  the 
summer  give  the  plants  liberal  soakings  of 
sewage  or  liquid-manure.  Strong  growth  will 
result,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  secure  some 
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easily  kcop  up  a  supply  of  Mustard  aild 
Cress,  which  could  lie  kept  covered  up  with 
jiaper  until  good  growtli  was  made.  Tlion,  if 
you  could  sow  seed  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
lettuces  in  July,  and  put  out  plants  into  a 
framo  6  inches  apart  early  in  September,  you 
should  have  good  Lettuces  up  to  Christmas. 
Also  make  a  sowing  at  the  end  of  June  and 
again  a  couple  of  weeks  later  of  Broad-leaved 
and  Curled  Endives.  Plant  these  out  on  to  a 
sloping  border  when  large  enough  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  and  then  in  November  they 
may  be  lifted  and  be  put  thickly,  with  plenty 
of  soil,  into  a  dark  frame  or  cellar  or  shed,  and  in 
time,  the  light  being  absolutely  excluded,  the 
hearts  will  become  blanched  and  furnish  very 
white  tender  salading.  For  summer  salads  sow 
seeds  every  fortnight  of  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and 
Mustard  and  Cress. 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— There  is,  or  ought  to  l>c, 
a  lovely  lot  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory  in 
April  —Hydrangeas,  Lilies  of  various  kinds,  hut 
especially  those  having  white  flowers,  such  as 
Harrisi  and  longifloruin,  the  latter  being  the 
cheaper  anil  better.  L.  aural  urn  is  too  fragrant 
for  a  room,  either  in  a  pot  or  when  cut, 
but  it  may  do  in  a  large  conservatory  where 
the  ventilators  can  be  freely  opened,  and, 
liesides,  there  are  so  many  fragrant  flowers  in 
t  he  conservatory  at  the  time  the  Golden -rayed 
Lilies  are  in  bloom  that  the  odour  from 
them  is  not  so  overpowering,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  a  large  house  it  is  not  so  notice¬ 
able.  Lilacs  brought  on  in  a  cold  house  are 
now  charming.  Japanese  A /a  leas  and  Ghent 
Azaleas  under  Rinnlar  conditions  are  very 
effective,  and  tlioy  can  l»e  bought  cheaply  in 
Holland.  Roses  that  have  been  brought  on 
cool  are  more  lasting  and  sweeter  than  when 
pushed  on  in  heat.  Of  course,  we  want  both 
the  early  and  late-forced  Roses— in  fact,  we 
want  all  the  Roses  we  can  get.  When  Weigela 
rosea  was  first  introduced  many  years  ago  we 
grew  it  under  glass,  and  splendid  specimens  we 
hail  of  it  in  the  conservatory  at  this  season  till 
someone  discovered  it  was  hardy  enough  to 
stand  outside,  and  then  its  beauty  disappeared. 
Grown  indoors  as  a  pyramidal  bush,  it  was 
splendid,  but  as  a  shrub  outside  it  line  been 
disappointing,  to  me  at  any  rate.  Perhaps  that 
may  be  because  I  have  always  been  un¬ 
fortunately  fixed  as  regards  climate.  What  a 
grand  show  may  bo  made  with  Rhododendrons 
now  !  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  expensive 
varieties.  Of  course,  the  choice  named  sorts 
are  the  l>est,  and  where  money  is  no  object  the 
liest  and  choicest  of  everything  can  lie  bought, 
but  so  far  as  making  a  good  show  is  concerned 
the  commoner  sorts  will  do.  Water  freely 
Camellias,  Oranges,  and  other  plants  growing 
in  the  border.  They  will  now  lie  making 
growth :  liquid  manure  is  only  roquired  for 
plants  making  their  flower-buds.  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  in 
bud  should  have  help. 

Stove.  —This  is  the  time  to  prune  back  any 
unwieldy  plant.  Thestovo  llibisi-uscsare  bright 
subjects  in  winter  where  the  plants  have  been 
pruned  back  after  flowering  and  the  wood 
ripened  during  summer.  There  is  a  variegated 
variety  which,  if  grown  in  poor  soil,  has 
very  pretty  foliage.  1  have  often  found  it 
useful  for  working  up  with  cut  flowers.  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa  major  is  a  lovely  tiling  for  cut¬ 
ting.  This  plant,  when  in  good  condition,  is 
nearly  always  in  bloom,  perhaps  not  very  freely, 
as  it  continues  to  grow  and  flower.  Passiflora 
prineeps  is  one  of  the  loveliest  climbers  in 
winter.  It  does  liest  where  there  is  a  little 
liottom-heat.  All  climbing  plants  in  the  stove 
are  so  placed,  or  should  be,  tliat  a  little  warmth 
can  reach  them,  if  possible.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  alLjitovo  plants  do  get  a  little  warmth 
from  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  house, 
but  when  a  box,  a  tub,  a  pot,  or  a  small  brick-pit 
is  placed  near  to  the  warm  pipes  the  growth  is 
generally  stronger  and  healthier.  Get  on  with 
the  repotting,  [lotting  of  cuttings,  pricking  off 
seedlings,  and  putting  in  of  cuttings. 

Pines. — This  is  the  usual  season  for  the  Pino 
grower  to  overhaul  his  stock,  tako  off  suckers, 
shift  on  successions,  top-dress  tatkers  which 
can  he  carried  ^poJ.^ny  ai,( 


rearrange  the  plungilig-bcds.  Wherts  thiiny 
Pines  are  grown  there  is  a  good  deal  to  doj  and 
it  must  bo  done  quickly.  The  usual  course  is 
to  stop  all  other  work  and  set  all  hands  on  the 
Pines,  and  many  hands  make  light  work.  Of 
course,  we  shall  wait  till  the  weather  gets 
settled,  as  doors  will  havo  to  be  left  open  and 
lights  off.  Home  men  tie  up  leaves  and  pass 
on  plants  to  the  leading  hands,  who  do  the  pot¬ 
ting.  Pines  must  be  potted  firmly,  and  the  loam 
must  boof  the  very  best  quality  and  fortified  with 
manure  of  several  kinds  to  help  on  the  plants 
and  swell  off  the  fruits  properly  ;  but  the 
manure  must  not  be  too  lavishly  used.  When 
Pines  have  been  repotted  and  replunged 
in  beds  that  have  been  turned  over  and 
rearranged  they  soon  show  an  improvement. 
The  watering  must  be  very  carefully  done  after 
repotting.  Too  much  water  will  kill  the  roots 
and  give  the  leaves  a  foxy  hue.  A  light  dewing 
over  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe  after  a  hot  day 
done  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  let  the 
temperature  rise  to  85  clegs,  or  90  ilegs.  will  lie 
beneficial. 

Late  Peaches  under  glass.  Do  not  do 

all  the  disbudding  at  once.  It  will  check  the 
growth  of  both  young  shoots  and  young  fruit 
too  much.  Spread  the  disbudding  over  three 
weeks.  If  there  are  many  fruits  set  some  of 
those  under  the  branches  may  lie  thinned  off. 
We  ought  to  endeavour  to  fix  all  the  crop  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  so  that  they 
may  get  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  when  rii>e 
be  highly-coloured.  The  first  work  of  disbudding 
is  to  remove  all  shoots  from  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  branches.  The  few  shoots  required 
to  keep  the  tree  well  filled  with  liearing  wood 
can  easily  be  selected  from  those  growing  on  the 
8idos  of  the  branches.  The  two  shoots  which 
are  generally  all  that  are  required  to  replace 
those  cut  out  when  the  crop  is  gathered  from 
each  shoot,  may  be  selected,  one  near  the 
bottom  of  each  branch  and  the  other  to  form 
the  loader.  In  young  trees  more  wood  will  bo 
left,  but  one  of  the  causes  of  Poach  failure  is 
leaving  too  much  wood  in  the  trees  and  too 
many  fruits,  though  if  more  nourishment  were 
given,  the  overcropping  difficulty  might  dis¬ 
appear.  Dry  borders  at  this  season  are  very 
injurious. 

Late  Vines.  —There  is  a  good  deal  of  stop- 

ri,  tying  down,  and  regulation  of  growth  to 
seen  to  now,  and  it  must  have  immediate 
attention.  Do  not  crowd  the  foliage  if  you  want 
fine  Grapes  and  good  colour.  Two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes  may  bo  lietter  than 
one  if  there  is  room,  not  otherwise.  Keep  a 
little  heat  in  the  pipes  till  the  end  of  .1  une  or 
later,  though  there  may  be  days  during  May 
when  the  tiro  will  not  fie  needed.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  means  of  turning  a  little  heat  into 
the  pipes  when  there  comos  a  suddon  depression 
in  the  outside  tomperaturo. 

Window  gardening:. — Fuchsias  will  lie 
growing  freely,  and  should  be  repotted,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Guttings  struck  in  nutumn  should  be 

?itted  off  singly.  Sow  Primulas  and  Cinerarias. 

hose  who  have  a  warm  wall  outside  may  raise 
a  few  Tomatoes  in  a  box  in  the  window  to  plant 
against  a  wall,  but  it  is  getting  quite  late  enough 
for  sowing  Tomatoes  now. 

Outdoor  garden. —  Gladioli  should  lie 
planted  now.  There  are  several  ways  of  arrang¬ 
ing  these.  The  most  popular  is  to  plant  them 
in  groups— preferably  of  one  colour —five  or  so 
in  a  group.  If  planted  in  beds  this  arrange¬ 
ment  may  lie  altered  somewhat,  so  as  to  have 
blocks  of  the  most  distinct  colours,  and  others 
worked  in  round,  the  blocks,  which  may  lie  in 
any  shape  desired.  I  need  hardly  say  that  who¬ 
ever  grows  Gladiolus  largely  should  also  save 
seeds  and  raise  seedlings.  There  are  fewer 
losses  among  home- raised  seedlings  than  among 
purchased  corms.  Heeds  may  oe  sown  now 
thinly  in  drills  1  inch  deep.  The  seedlings  will 
flower  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  Now  is  the  time 
to  sow  biennials  for  blooming  next  year.  These 
will  inolude  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Campanula  car- 
patica,  blue  and  white,  pretty  edging  plants  or  for 
massing  on  rockwork  ;  Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  A. 
gr.eca,  and  others.  All  the  Aubrietias  are 
charming  for  massing  on  rockwork  or  on  banks, 
or  to  form  edgings.  Under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  seeifiings  flower  the  second  year, 
vintjrrhinums  make  beautiful  groups.  If  sovfr)1 
,K"ips  u»der  glass  and  prii^j^|1iy£  ^l(e^ 


will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  May.  How  Asters 
of  various  kinds  for  forming  bold  masses.  The 
Victoria  is  very  useful,  and  it  is  also  good  fur 
cutting.  Blocks,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  and  all 
other  tender  annuals  should  be  sown  now  under 

E;laas  and  pricked  off  when  large  enough.  Seed¬ 
ing  plants  should  never  be  left  to  starve  long 
in  boxes  or  pots. 

Fruit  garden.— Those  who  have  grafting 
to  do  should  lose  no  time  now  in  getting  the 
work  done.  The  two  methods  commonly 
practised  in  this  country  are  whip  grafting  for 
young  stocks,  and  rind  or  cleft  grafting  for  older 
trees.  For  rind  grafting  young  wood  is  gener¬ 
ally  used,  but  it  should  be  well  ripened  and 
sound.  As  implied  by  the  name,  rind  grafting 
really  means  inserting  the  grafts  after  removing 
the  outer  bark  and  smoothing  the  inner  side  of 
the  scion  just  within  the  bark  round  the  edge 
of  the  amputated  stump.  Older  wood  is  often 
used  in  cleft  grafting,  and  the  scionB  are  driven 
in  tight  with  a  small  mallet.  The  clefts  in  the 
stock  may  be  cut  out  with  a  saw.  Straw 
berries  are  looking  well  where  set  out 
last  August,  and  it  will  bo  an  advantage 
to  stir  the  soil  and  clear  the  weeds  if  any  aie 
there,  and  then  apply  a  little  more  top-dressing 
of  manure.  Usually  a  top-dressing  is  given  soon 
after  the  plants  are  set  out.  To  a  large  extent 
that  has  disappeared,  and  a  top-dressing  of  long 
littery  manure  later  on,  when  the  flower-spikes 
show,  will  lie  necessary.  The  weather  has  been 
cold  for  Melons  in  frames,  and  warm  linings 
may  be  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  heat.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  Melons. 
If  the  heat  declines  it  must  lie  recuscitated. 
Do  not  set  a  fruit  on  a  Melon  plant  till  there 
are  several  ready.  If  one  fruit  gets  two  or  thre- 
days  start  the  others  will  wither  and  die.  The 
crop  in  the  orchard-house  will  now  lie  set.  t  live 
the  trees  a  good  syringing. 

Vegetable  garden.— Sow  the  main  crop 
of  Carrots,  if  not  already  done.  Beet  also  of  the 
Turnip-rooted  section  for  early  use  should  lie 
sown.  Prick  off"  Brussels  Sprouts  from  boxes 
to  a  bed  outside.  Celery,  according  to  require¬ 
ments,  should  be  pricked  out  now.  Temporary 
shelters  should  be  arranged  for  the  main  crop 
plants,  which  are  usually  pricked  out  on  specially 
prepared  beds.  An  arrangement  of  hoops,  with 
oiled  calico  over  them,  or  some  similar  con¬ 
trivance,  will  do.  Do  not  forget  to  get  up  a 
stock  of  plants  of  Celeriac.  This  is  a  valuable 
vegetable  for  stewing,  flavouring,  etc.  Gool 
Peas  for  sowing  now  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Dr.  McLean,  iluntingdonian  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  date.  It  is  an  excellent  Pea  if  one 
could  get  it  true.  Sow  a  few  Turnip  seeds  in 
rich  soil.  The  early  crop  is  an  uncertain  one. 
Better  only  sow  a  few  seeds  just  yet.  Plant 
more  Broad  Beans.  I  profer  the  Green  Wind¬ 
sor.  It  has  a  lietter  colour  and  lietter  flavour, 
though  the  Beans  are  not  so  large.  Sou 
Winter  Greens  of  various  kinds,  and  make  a 
further  sowing  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Sow  I  sit  tines  and  plant  out  from  earlier  seed 
beds.  Radishes  and  small  salading  should  be 
sown  often  enough  to  keep  up  a  succession. 
Rhubarb  covered  up  outside  will  soon  come  on 
now.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  Seakale. 

K.  Hobday. 

THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

A/tril  lOtlt. — We  want  plenty  of  Peas  through 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  so  we  sou- 
pretty  often.  As  soon  as  the  last-sown  rows 
are  through  the  ground  we  sow  again.  Wo  do 
not  sow  many  kinds  :  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Walker's 
Perpetual  Bearer,  and  Veiteh's  Perfection.  The 
above  kinds  are  good,  but  we  change  one  of 
them  sometimes  for  something  a  little  newer. 
It  is  not  much  use  sowing  Marrow  Peas  afur 
June  even  in  favourable  situations.  Plant*  d 
out  more  Cauliflowera  and  Lettuce.  Sowed 
main-crop  of  Carrots. 

April  17th. — Imported  herbaceous  Spiraas 
are  not  so  good  this  year ;  tho  clumps  are 
smaller,  and  they  are  not  flowering  so  well,  and 
last  autumn,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  was  a 
difficult  job  to  get  goods  delivered  from  the 
Continent.  Several  of  our  parcels  of  roots  were 
throe  or  four  weeks  behind,  and  as  a  consequence 
came  to  hand  very  much  dried  up.  They  wen1 
eOttS-S  ftfCBWival  and  plunged  in  cold-pit  to  help 
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April  l.Sth. — Moved  Tomatoes  to  cold-pit  to 
liaraen  off  ready  for  planting  outside.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  various  stove  plants,  including 
Aealypha  Sanderi,  Gardenias,  etc.  Potted  off 
cuttings  of  Bouvardias,  l’entas  rosea,  etc. 
Looked  over  Early  Tomato-house  to  pinch  hack 
growth  and  top-dress  roots.  Bruits  are  swelling 
freely  now.  Sowed  Sweet  Peas  for  succession. 
Planted  a  north  wull  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
with  here  and  there  a  plant  of  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum. 

April  19th.  —  Moved  a  lot  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  to  cold-pit  to  harden.  These  are 
gradually  working  down  to  the  working  man’s 
garden.  They  are  cheap  enougli  now  to  suit 
anyone's  purse.  Sowed  more  hardy  annuals 
outside.  There  is  a  wonderful  effectiveness  in 
good-sued  masses  of,  hardy  annuals,  especially 
on  the  borders  where  open  spaces  several  feet  in 
diameter  can  lie  obtained.  Pricked  off  a  lot  of 
Marguerite  Carnations.  Divided  a  lot  of 
Pyrethrums  for  stock  purposes. 

April  UOlh.  —  Planted  moro  Gladiolus  of 
various  types,  including  Bronchleyensis.  Sowed 
a  bed  of  seeds  of  Gladiolus.  Wo  believe  in 
raising  seedlings.  The  plants  aro  longer  lived. 
Sowed  Asters  and  Stocks  outside  for  late  bloom¬ 
ing.  Wo  find  them  useful  to  fill  up  bare  places 
in  beds  and  borders  late  in  summer.  Sowed 
moro  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas.  Sowed 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  framos.  Thinned  Horn 
Carrots.  Rearranged  bedB  of  Herbs  by  layers, 
cuttings,  and  seeds. 

Ajrril  2 lit. — Sowed  late  Broccoli  and  various 
Winter  Greens.  Sowed  Ridgo  Cucumbers 
in  frames.  Sowed  various  kinds  of  Holichry- 
sums  and  other  everlasting  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mental  Grassos.  Planted  a  collection  of  Tree  or 
Bush  Ivies.  Planted  Hollyhocks  in  specially 
prepared  sitoR.  Sowed  Dwarf  French  Beans 
and  Scarlet  Runners.  The  latter  will  be 
sheltered  when  they  first  come  up,  os  it  is  rather 
early.  Planted  a  collection  of  Pentstemons. 

Value  of  Fowl-manure.  -I  would  be 
obliged  if  the  Editor  would  tell  mo  how  to  use 
Fowl-droppings  collected  in  a  fowl-house  and 
i|uite  dry,  and  for  what  garden  crops  they  are 
most  suitable  and  in  what  quantities  ?  — U.  l'l. 

Poultry-manure  is  excellent  for  many  crops. 
Wo  have  used  it  largely  for  Tomatoes  as  a  top- 
dressing,  and  also  to  mix  with  tho  soil  for 
Cucumbers  aud  pot- Vines.  We  have  used  it  as 
.<  dry  top-dressing  with  advantage  lor  many 
things,  sprinkled  on  the  surfoco  and  hoed  or 
raked  in  at  tho  rate  of  a  peck  per  2  square  yards. 
We  have  also  used  it  as  a  liquid  manure  by 
placing  a  bag  in  a  very  largo  tub  or  tank  and 
tilling  up  with  water,  afterwards  diluting  it 
according  to  strength  and  applying  it  to  any 
growing  crops  which  appear  to  require  help. 

Backyard  gardening.— In  your  issue 
for  Mnrdi  .‘II,  Mary  K.  Stables  lias  a  very 
interesting  article  on  “  Backyard  gardening." 
I  agree  with  all  she  has  to  say,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  digging  of  a  hole  and  therein  mixing 
bullock's  blood.  This  is  a  very  dangorous 
thing  to  do  so  near  tho  house,  as  well  as  a  most 
disagreeable  thing  to  have  so  near  tho  dwelling. 
Few  people  could  endure  tho  smell  which  would 
pioeeed  from  such  a  mixture.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  manure  which  has  such  an 
offensive  smell  as  blood.  Even  after  lying  in  a 
heap  for  twelve  months  it  will  give  off  a  most 
offensive  smell.  I  use  tons  of  this  manure  yearly, 
but  I  take  great  care  in  its  preparation  liefore  I 
use  it  in  the  garden,  and  even  then  after  rain 
and  warm  sun  the  odour  is  quite  apparent.  I 
allow  it  to  lie  in  a  heap,  mixed  with  wood-ashes, 
for  fully  twolve  months,  turning  it  several  times 
during  that  time.  It  is  a  most  valuable  manure, 
but  should  bo  in  tho  hands  of  careful  people  — 
lor  several  reasons.  1st,  It  is  dangerous  to 
plants  if  used  in  oxcoss.  2nd,  It  is  likoly  to 
attract  tho  attention  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 
3rd,  Unless  carefully  prepared  it  may  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health. — T.  Arnold. 


BBSS. 

Populating  frame-hive  (C.  IF.  J.).— 
To  get  Bees  from  a  skep  into  a  frame-hive,  and 
still  retain  the  skep  as  a  stock-hive,  you  should 
first  furnish  the  frame-hive  with  comh-founda- 
tion  (either  full  shoets  or  narrow  strips  of  the 
latter  may  be  used),  and  then  cut  a  circular 

fiiece  out  of  the  quilt— that  covers  the  frames  u 
ittle  less  in  diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the 
skep.  Then  place  the  skep  over  the  opening  so 
that  the  Bees  may  be  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  frame-hive  to  go  out  to  work.  As  the 

gjpulation  of  the  skep  increases,  some  of  the 
ces  will  remain  in  the  frame-hive  and  draw 
out  the  foundation  into  combs.  In  about  a 
month  from  the  time  that  the  Bees  begin  to  take 

Kssession  of  the  frame-hive  the  Tatter  will 
come  fully  populated,  when  the  skep  should  be 
removed  anti  placed  on  a  stand  eloso  to  it. 
Whether  the  queen  is  in  the  skop  or  the  frame- 
hive  is  of  little  consequence,  but  you  must  make 
sure  by  examination  that  there  aro  eggs  and 
brood  in  the  hive  that  is  left  queeuless,  so  that 
the  Bees  may  !>o  ablo  to  raise  a  new  queen.  It 
is  quite  possible  in  this  way  to  populate  two 
frame-hives  in  one  season  and  still  have  tho  skep 
left  as  a  stock-hive.  These  operations  should 
only  be  practised  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
A  piece  of  thick  carpet  makes  a  good  covering 
for  frames. — S.  S.  G. 


IV  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
•uni  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  "  to 
the  sender  qf  the  most  useful  or  interesting-letter 
or  short  article  published  in  the  current  tceoPk 
issue,  which  will  be  marked  thru  VJ  W 


BIRDS. 

Death  Of  Bullfinch  (  IF.  Martin).— This 
bird  appears  to  have  died  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  causod,  no  doubt,  from  its  having 
been  exposed  to  a  cold  current  of  air.  It  is  a 
common  fault  to  keep  cage-birds  too  warm, 
causing  them  to  become  very  susceptible  to  the 
sudden  loworing  of  temperaturo  which  must 
nocossarily  occur  from  time  to  time  from  tho 
opening  of  doors  and  windows.  Lung  com¬ 
plaint  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  formidable  of  diseases  to  which  pet  birds 
are  subject.  Your  Bullfinch  was  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  a  hand-roared  bird,  and  healthy,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  lungs  being  congested. 

S.  S.  G. 

Dove  ailing  (.1  h'rgular  h'uuler).— The 
fits  are  in  all  probability  brought  on  through 
the  ingestion  of  unsuitable  food  causing  a 
derangemont  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
although  your  bird  may  recover  from  a  number 
of  attacks  it  will  eventually  die  in  one  of  them. 
You  would  do  well  to  change  the  food  of  your 
Doves,  corn  alone  not  being  the  best  diet  for 
them.  If  yours  are  whut  are  generally  known 
as  Barbarv  or  Collared  Doves  I  he  best  food  for 
them  is  Tares,  Dari,  Wheat,  with  occasionally  a 
little  Millet,  Hemp,  and  Canary-seed,  while 
care  should  ho  tafeoii  to  supply  them  with 
abundance  of  coarse  grit-sand,  and  a  piece  of 
rock-salt  to  peck  at.  As  a  tendency  to  epilepsy 
is  hereditary  it  is  woll  to  avoid  breeding  from 
birds  so  afflicted.  Try  keeping  the  patient  on 
low,  non-Btimulating  diet  for  a  time. — .S.  S.  G. 
Bullfinch  with  rough  plumage  (.1. 

Hamsay  finish).  You  should  keep  \  ••in  bird  in 
a  cool,  well- ventilated  room,  lor,  ae  a  rule, 
Bullfinches  do  not  thrive  in  an  artificial 
temperaturo.  The  supply  of  Hemp-seed  might 
safely  lie  increased  for  a  time  ;  twenty  seeds  a 
day  will  do  no  harm,  but  will  help  in  furnishing 
the  oil  of  which  the  bird  is  apparently  lacking. 
Tho  smaller  kind  of  Hemp-seed  is  the  best,  and 
it  should  be  of  a  bright  grey  colour.  It  is  not 
good  |Kilicy  to  let  those  birds  partake  of  a  large 
quantity  of  Canary-seed,  it  having  a  fattening 
tendency.  As  a  staplo  food,  scalded  RajHi-secd 
is  very  much  to  lie  recommended,  the  scalding 
removing  its  natural  acidity.  A  drop  or  two 
of  cod-fiver-oil  on  a  little  soaked  bread  is 
helpful  in  keeping  a  bird  bright  and  close  in 
plumage,  the  bread  being  soaked  in  cold  water 
and  squeezed  as  dry  ns  passible.  If  your  bird 
will  partake  of  it,  a  little  Flax-seed  would  also 
help  in  improving  its  plumage,  as  would  some 
bread  and  milk,  given  now  and  then  ;  while 
Lettuce-seed,  acting  as  a  slight  purgative,  would 
help  iu  carrying  off  any  ill  humour  it  may  have 
contracted.  Tho  hath  would  bo  used  more 
freely  if  the  water  were  supplied  luke  warm. 
There  ip  nothing  better  for  keeping  all  kinds  of 
birds  in  good  health  and  pju 
-fish-hone.—  S.  S.  G. 
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LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Notice  to  quit.— I  have  occupied  a  house 
for  fifteen  years,  aud  paid  rent  for  it  quarterly. 
I  have  received  a  month's  notice  to  determine 
my  tenancy.  Am  I  not  a  quarterly  tenant,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  a  quarter's  notice  ?— W.  B. 

If  you  took  tho  place  at  so  much  a  quarter 
you  are  a  quarterly  tenant,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  a  quarter’s  notice  ;  but  if  you  took 
the  place  at  so  much  a  month,  although  the  rent 
be  only  paid  quarterly,  you  are  a  monthly 
tenant"  and  must  quit  on  a  month's  notice. 
You  must  know  whether  you  took  the  place  by 
tho  month  or  quarter,  and  you  should  have 
stated  which  way  it  was  taken. — K.  O'.  T. 

Notice  to  determine  weekly  ten 
ancy.— Last  May  I  took  a  house  at  the 
rental  of  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  after  I  had 
been  there  a  week  I  asked  the  landlord  when 
the  rent  should  be  paid,  and  ho  said  I  could 
pay  as  I  chose,  and  so  I  said  I  would  pay  half- 
yearly.  Tho  next  half-year’s  rent  will  be  duo 
on  May  31st.  What  notioo  must  I  give  to 
determine  the  tenancy  ? — G.  M. 

As  you  took  tho  house  at  so  much  a  week, 
without  any  other  bargain  us  to  notice,  the 
tenancy  is  weekly,  and  you  may  determine  it  at 
tho  end  of  any  week  by  notice  given  at  tho  end 
of  tho  previous  week. — K.  U.  T. 

Building:  offence.  -Threo  years  ago  I 
put  up  a  detached  glass-house  in  tho  yard  at 
the  rear  of  my  houso,  and  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  breaking  any  law.  The  surveyor  has 
now  given  notice  to  mo  to  pull  down  the  erection 
within  fourteen  days.  Several  builders  and 
others  tell  me  to  disregard  tho  notice  hecuusc, 
as  the  erection  has  stood  over  six  months  with¬ 
out  any  notice  from  or  interference  by  the  local 
authority,  Jervis’  Act  prevents  any  proceedings 
being  taken.  Tho  building  is  no  nuisance  or 
source  of  annoyauco  to  anyone.  Will  you 
advise  ?—  H.  A.  J. 

You  have  probably  disobeyed  some  building 
bye-law  requiring  notice,  plans,  etc.,  to  lie  sent 
to  the  surveyor.  Whether  such  a  building 
comes  within  the  terms  of  a  bye  law  of  which  I 
know  nothing  I  cannot  of  course  say,  but  Jervis’ 
Act  will  not  liar  proceedings  in  the  sense  you 
suppose,  us  the  erection  of  the  building  is  coil 
stituted  a  continuing  offence  by  section  138  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  but  as  the  same 
section  enacts  that  a  penalty  shall  not  he 
incurred  in  respect  thereof  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  day  when  the  offence  was 
committed  or  the  bye-law  broken,  aud  your 
building  has  been  erected  throe  years,  no 
penalty  can  be  recovered.— K.  C.  T. 

A  gardener’s  notice.— Two  years  ago  I 
was  engaged  as  gardoner  at  £1  a  week,  with 
lodge  and  garden  found.  I  have  now  roeoivod 
a  week's  notice  to  determine  my  service,  and  to 
give  up  my  lodge  and  garden.  If  I  fail  to  gel  a 
house  within  that  time  can  my  employer  put  my 
furniture  out  ? —  Constant  Reader. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  a  man  who 
is  engaged  us  a  gardener  at  a  weekly  wage, 
uilhuul  any  stipulation  as  to  notice,  is  entitled 
to  a  month's  notice  or  to  only  a  week’s  notice 
to  determine  his  service.  My  own  opinion  b 
that  where  the  gardener  is  one  in  respect  cf 
whom  male  servant’s  duty  is  payable,  he  is  a 
domestic  servant,  and  as  such,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  stipulation  for  some  other  notice,  ho 
is  entitled  to  a  mouth's  notice  to  determine  his 
sorvico.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  so  decided 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  I  cannot  advise  you  to 
contest  the  point.  Should  you  be  entitled  to  a 
week's  notice  only  you  must  quit  your  house 
and  garden,  for  your  right  of  occupation  ceases 
with  your  servico.  Your  employer  may  then 
put  out  your  goods,  whether  you  have  got 
another  house  or  not,  but  he  must  use  no  more 
force  than  is  strictly  necessary,  and  should  you 
resist  by  force  it  may  end  in  both  of  you  being 
fined  in  a  court  of  law.  If  ho  is  wiso  he  will 
take  legal  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of 
the  premises,  and  if  you  aro  wiBe  you  will 
ondeavour  to  get  out  at  the  expiration  of  the 
notice.  In  future  be  careful  to  nave  an  express 
stipulation  as  to  the  length  of  notice  to  be  given 
to  determine  your  contract  of  service.  You 
need  jpqt^  'afraid  that  your  name  would  be 
inserted!  Have  you  ever  seen  any  correspond- 
qbflimn  ?-K,  C.  T. 
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OORRESPONDHNOH. 

Questions. — Queries  and  annum  are  inserted  in 
Qardhm.no  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  eotnmunicatums  should  Iw  dearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardening,  37,  Southampt  on-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  tent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Climber  for  sunless  passage  (M.  U.  O.).— As 

to  a  climber  for  a  glass-covered  passage  that  is  sunless  you 
hod  better  plant  Aristolochia  Sipho,  which  has  noble 
foliage,  and  with  that  intermingle  Passiflora  cxerulca 
Constance  Elliot,  Clematis  indivisa,  and  C.  i.  lobata. 

The  Tea-plant  (C.  S.  C.  O.).—' Thirty  years  and  more 
ago.  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Curator  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Botanical' Gardens,  I  was  given  a  sen  I  or  two  of 
the  Chinese  Tea-plant,  from  which  I  easily  raised  some 
plants.— D.  P.  Ciiest A L,  Dursley. 

Seeds  of  hardy  perennials  (O.  P.). -(1).  Sow  in 
pots  or  pansand  place  in  acool-framc  at  the  end  of  March, 
transplanting  all  to  the  open  borders  early  in  June.  The 
sixteen  subjects  you  name  fonii  a  very  mixed  list-,  but 
neither  need  special  treatment.  (2),  There  are  many  such 
works,  but  a  good  ono  is  naturally  expensive.  What  kind 
of  seed  do  you  want  to  raise?  Do  you  want  a  book  on 
hardy  flowers,  or  a  general  work  ? 

Marking  a  tennis  lawn  ( Warrington).— The  court 
should  lie  78  fwl  long  and  27  feet  wide  for  a  single-handed 
game,  and  forla  double-handed  game  78  feet  long  anil 
Mi  feet  wide.  It  is  divided  across  the  middle  (of  the 
length)  by  a  net.  which  should  lie  3  feet  8  inches  high  at 
t  he  posts,  and  about  3  feet  at  the  centre.  The  half  court 
line  is  halfway  between  the  side  lines  and  parallel  with 
them.  The  service  lines  are  21  feet  from  the  net,  and 
parallel  with  it. 

Buds  on  Pelargoniums  (Otren).— Cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums  token  in  March  should  make  plants  large 
enough  to  flower  in  winter.  Proi>agate  two  or  three 
cuttings  in  a  80  pot,  and  [Kit  off  singly  into  small  pots  as 
soon  as  rooted.  In  June  shift  into  5-inch  or  6-inon  pots, 
and  place  in  a  cold-frame,  keeping  the  flower-buds  pinched 
oft  until  required  to  expand  ;  then  place  the  plant  in  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  not 
so  subject  to  green-fly  as  the  Fancy  section. 

Marguerite  Carnations  (T.  It.).  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  you  have  been  keening  the  Carnations  too 
moist,  and  in  a  close  house,  not  allowing  sufficient  air  to 
keep  the  plants  cool  anil  free  from  damp.  To  cultivate 
Carnations  well  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  in  a  special 
house,  where  a  tree  circulation  of  air  can  he  afforded.  A 
front  stage  ot  a  greenhouse  is  very  suitable  where  front 
ventilation  can  he  had.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  amongst 
other  plants,  as  they  arc  sure  to  damp  off  more  or  less, 
owing  to  the  moisture  arising  from  other  things. 

Greenhouse  plants  unhealthy  (L.  It.).  -From 

the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  you  have  sent  we  fear  that 
you  are  keeping  the  house  too  hot  and  dry.  The  leaves 
seem  shrivelled  up,  as  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  was  also  too 
dry  and  loose.  The  Chrysanthemums  certainly  are  kept 
loo  warm,  and  they  would  do  far  better  In  a  cold-frame. 
All  the  plants,  leaves  of  which  you  send,  will  thrive  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  Perhaps  the  fumes  of  the  paraffin  lamp 
may  he  doing  the  harm.  Tin- steam  rising  from  the  water 
is  certainly  injurious  in  such  a  house. 

Palms  (/’.  8.).— Palm-seed  should  lie  sown  in  pans, 
well-drained,  with  good  fibrous  loam  and  sharp  sand. 
.Sow  somewhat  lightly,  and  cover  the  seed  with  alsiut 
l  inch  of  soil,  finely  sifted,  anil  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat  to  encourage  quick  germination.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  sow  Palm-seed.  It  takes  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  for  all  the  seeds  to  germinate,  some  varieties 
being  longer  than  others.  When  the  seedlings  have  three 
leaves  prick  off  into  small  00-size  [Hits  and  place  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  03  dogs,  to  70  (legs.,  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  encourage  quick  growth. 

Perennials  near  trees  (  W.  A.  C.). —In  this  onto 
you  have  the  double  difficulty  of  trees  and  a  “  raised 
border,"  which  latter  means  quick  and  excessive  drain¬ 
age.  In  the  circumstances,  your  only  remedy  is  to  cut 
down  a  wide  trench  at  the  lack,  as  near  the  trees  aspos- 
sihlc,  anil  sever  all  the  roots  anil  throw  them  out.  Then 
deeply  dig,  manure  heavily,  and  replant  the  perennials  at 
once.'  The  general  condition  of  tilings  is  marie  worse  by 
the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  case.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  likely  t  hat  a  great  improvement  should  follow 
the  above,  hut  it  is  also  probable  that  it  may  need  repeal¬ 
ing  a  year  or  two  hence. 

Dahlia  roots  (II.  You  do  not  tell  us  whether 
your  large  Dahlia  roots  have  been  left  in  the  ground  all 
the  winter  or  whether  you  have  them  dry  under  cover. 
The  best  course  in  the  former  case  is  to  lift  the  roots  at 
om-e,  shake  them  clear  of  soil,  and  lay  them  in  shallow 
lioxes  filled  with  soil,  standing  these  in  a  frame  or  green¬ 
house,  or  in  some  very  light  place  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  Do  this  also  if  you  have  dry  roots.  No  soon  as 
growth  begins,  and  a  few  strong  shoots  arc  formed,  divide 
the  roots  carefully  with  a  knife,  so  that  you  have  at  least 
one  strong  shoot  to  each  portion  of  root,  then  replace  in 
the  lioxes  and  keep  them  growing  on  in  lightand  air  until 
you  can  plant  them  out.  They  should  bloom  well  this 
year,  hut  we  cannot  be  sure  they  would  do  so  well  in  n 
small  enclosed  London  garden. 

Patchy  lawn  (Mrs.  C.).— It  was  unfortunate  that 
you  sowed  Grass  seed  on  your  bare  lawn  so  late  as 
N'oveinbcr.  The  end  of  September  was  quite  late  enough 
to  enablo  the  seedling  Grass  to  stand  the  winter.  So 
doubt  germination  was  bad  in  consequence.  You  will  do 
well  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  bare  places  with  a  coarse 
iron  rake,  and  also  spread  thinly  over  thenpSonre  fine  soil. 
Then  get  Borne  fresh  lawn  Grass  seed,  menlionln(gffl|are. 
to  be  sown  and  the  nature  or  the  -:o!l.  Voy|  Vlfr  i»ei, 


aliout  the  second  week  in  April,  well  raking  it  in,  and 
roiling  it.  Growth  should  soon  follow,  and  in  a  couple 
of  months  it  will  he  well  to  mow  it  with  a  scythe.  Later 
use  the  ordinary  lawn-mower.  A  dressing  of  guano  at  the 
rate  of  2  III.  per  rod  will  do  much  good  if  applied  in 
showery  weather.  The  Grass  should  he  well  established 
ere  very  dry  weather  sets  in 
Uses  of  greenhouses  (Ketc).— For  the  length  of 
one  house  55  feet,  the  breadth  II  feet  is  rather  narrow.  The 
other  one  a  lean-to  15  feet  by  0  feet  is  better  proportioned 
and  should,  because  It  is  a  lean-to,  make  the  best  warm  or 
forcing-house,  especially  that  you  seem  to  have  two  pipes 
ail  round  the  house— ample  heating  power.  Being  nar¬ 
row,  we  should  prefer  trellis  stages,  one  in  front  3  feet 
wide,  then  a  path  2  feet  wide,  and  a  further  flat  stage 
some  8  inches  higher  than  the  front  one  and  t  feet  wide. 
If  you  preferred  you  could  have  the  2  feet  nearer  the 
wall  elevated  8  inches  above  the  front  2  feet  width, 
with  trellis  stages,  the  heat  from  the  pipes  below  could 
ascend.  As  to  temperature,  much  depends  on  what  you 
want  to  grow  ,  hut  it  would  lie  needful  during  the  winter 
to  keep  up  a  warmth  of  at  least  70  degs.  In  your 
warm-house  you  could  grow  various  exotic  Ferns,  and 
such  things  as  Kcx  Begonias,  Tradcscantias,  and  Panicum 
variegatum  beneath  the  stages.  In  the  cool-house  you 
could  grow  hardy  Ferns,  Creeping  Jenny,  and  Musks 
under  tile  stages  also. 

Chrysanthemums  In  small  pots  for  house 
decoration  (('.  II'.  C.).— In  the  reply  to  an  enquirer  in 
our  issue  of  March  10th  last,  we  referred  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  plants  grown  and  flowered  in  6-inch  pots  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms  for  exhibition.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  buds  within  a  given  period 
in  August :  and  to  effect  this,  means  are  taken  in  the  early 
summer  to  pinch  out  the  growth  of  the  plant,  this  causing 
buds  to  develop  within  the  period  above-named.  In  your 
caae,  however,  you  would  lie  well  advised  to  pinch  the 
young  plants  when  they  are  nicely  established  in  3-Inch 
pots.  This  would  induce  the  young  plants  to  branch  out 
into  several  new  shoots,  anil  this  oik- ration  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  each  succeeding  8  inches  of 

Kwth,  hut  never  later  than  the  latter  part  of  June.  By 
owing  this  rule  you  should  get  plants  of  a  nice,  bushy 
character,  each  of  which  should  give  you  numerous  blos¬ 
soms.  For  all  kinds  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  this 
treatment  may  he  observed.  “Chrysanthemums  and 
their  Culture,  by  Edwin  Molyneux,  will  answer  your 
purpose.  —  E.  G. 

TREKS  AND  SHRUBS. 

CornusFlorlda(.Y).— I  never  remember  having  seer, 
this  growing  in  a  wild  state  on  level  rich  ground,  but  have 
known  it  to  grow  in  dry  gravelly  places,  and  nearly  always 
on  a  slope.— E.  I/inky,  Sew  York. 

Plants  for  hedge  (Belmont).— You  cannot  do 

better  than  purchase  young  plants  (seedlings)  of  Holly. 
These,  if  planted  carefully  about  18  inches  apart,  will  soon 
elose  up  and  make  a  most  lieautiful  ana  impregnable 
hedge. 

Privet-hedge.  —I  have  an  old  I’rivct-hedge,  which 
must  come  nut,  and  I  want  to  plant  elsewhere  another 
from  the  old  stuff.  Shall  I  divide  the  roots,  or  shall  I 
insert  cuttings  .*  Can  I  set  aliout  propagation  and  planting 
now?— G.  Kingston. 

Dig  up  the  Trivet-hedge  and  burn,  and  plant  instead  a 
hedge  of  young  needling  Holly. 

A  Yew-hedge.— I  wish  to  grow  a  Yew-hedge  as 
a  screen  behind  a  garden  sent,  and  to  this  end  have 
planted  hushes,  3  feet  to -I  feet  high,  in  a  line  dose  together, 
should  he  very  glad  of  instructions  as  to  trimming  and 
training?— 'Vinton. 

leave  the  plants  alone  for  a  few  years  until  they  get 
well  established,  after  which  you  may  prune  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  way. 

Old  Laurel-hedge.  —I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
f  ought  to  do  with  an  old  Laurel-hcdgo  which  is  dying  in 
places?  It  runs  north  and  south.  There  arc  ga|w  on  both 
sides,  and  much  dead  wood.  It  has  been  clipped,  and  is 
now  full  of  flower-buds.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
drought  of  last  summer.  The  soil  is  clay.  Would  liquid- 
manure  be  bettor  than  mulching  ?— Nix. 

Dig  it  up  and  hum  it  root  and  branch.  If  you  want  to 
have  a  niee  hedge  plant  sonic  seedling  Hollies. 

Pruning  Jasmlnum  nudlflorum  (./.  .V.).— This 
Jasmine  flowers  on  the  young  wood,  and,  if  pruned  hard, 
a  good  many  of  the  blossoms  would  lie  cut  away,  unless 
the  cutting-in  was  done  immediately  after  flowering.  The 
best  time  to  prune  is  early  in  spring.  By  doing  this,  and 
allowing  the  plant  to  ha\c  its  own  way,  long  flowering 
sprays  will  lie  obtained.  In  mild  seasons  it  often  flowers 
in  December,  hut  the  usual  time  is  from  the  la-ginning  to 
the  end  of  January.  It  should  always  have  a  warm 
sunny  aspect,  against  a  wall  if  possible. 

FRUIT. 

Birds  eating  fruit  buds  (//.  A.).— Stretch  some 
pieces  of  thread  among  the  branches  of  your  fruit-trees, 
and  also  give  them  a  good  wash  of  lime.  Finches  are  very 
troublesome  among  Gooseberries  anil  Currants,  hut  if  you 
take  care  in  pruning  and  use  thread,  you  should  lie  able  to 
secure  a  crop.  Do  not  feed  the  Passion-flower.  It  is 
probably  growing  too  strong  to  bloom  well.  YourClianthus 
is  attacked  by  red-spider,  and  must  lie  well  syringed  with 
some  insecticide.  Young  plants  of  this  pretty  climber 
flower  best. 

Fungus  on  Peach-tree  roots  (K.  Smith).— The 
Peach-roots  that  you  sent  wore  certainly  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  hut  whether  the  fungus  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  tree  is  quite  another  matter.  We  should 
imagine  not,  but  that  the  roots  were  unhealthy  for  some 
reason  and  then  were  attacked  by  the  fungus.  You  do 
not  say  whether  tho  tree  was  grown  in  the  open  air  or 
under  glass.  Perhaiw  the  roots  hail  been  allowod  to 
become  too  dry,  or  they  may  have  been  kept  too  moist ; 
anvhow,  we  should  think  that  the  tree  became  unhealthy 
from  some  cause,  and  when  the  roots  were  decaying  the 
fungus  uttacked  them. 

Transplanted  Apple-trees  (IT.  IT.).— You  in¬ 
curred  great  risk  of  losing  your  Apple-trees,  that  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  by  lifting  and  replanting  them 
«o  at*  as  March  24th.  The  work  should  have  been  done, 
tJffln  with  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  the  roots,  so  fai- 


the  roots  of  each’tree  a  coat  of  long  manure  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  becoming  too  dry.  At  present,  no  doubt,  it 
is  moist  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  it  must  lie  kept  so. 
Then  we  strongly  advise  you  to  lighten  the  heads  of  the 
trees  considerably,  either  with  a  small  saw  or  a  large 
knife.  Too  great  a  strain  on  the  roots  will  be  mode  if  the 
entire  heads  have  been  retained.  Still  further,  if  later 
the  hard  thinning  causes  some  new  growths  to  be  made, 
these  will  react  on  the  roots  and  assist  them  to  make 
good  growth  also.  In  dry  weather  give  the  root*  a  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  once  a  week. 

VEGETABLES, 

Manure  for  Onions  (A.  G.).— Guano  would  be 
useful  for  Onions,  but  they  would  not  get  much  benefit 
from  the  bone-dust,  as  it  decomposes  very  slowly.  Guano 
is  an  active  manure,  and  would  afford  nutriment  to  the 
current  crop. 

Tomatoes  in  baskets.— Would  Tomatoes  grow 
well  in  wicker  margarine  baskets,  15  inches  by  9  inches, 
8  inches  deep,  one  plant  in  each  ?  I  thought  the  roots 
would  probably  be  too  exposed.  I  could  stand  the  baskets 
on  my  staging  nicely.— W.  R.  R. 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  risk  the  Tomatoes  in  such, 
as  the  roots  will  suffer,  and  you  will  he  unable  to  keep  the 
plants  moist  enough.  Get  some  tubs  and  plant  in  these, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  succeed. 

Cucumbers  for  heated  frame  (W). — Cucumber* 
will  thrive  very  well  in  the  frame  during  the  summer 
months  either  with  flre-heat  or  fermentation  from  manure, 
but  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  think  of  planting  them  yet, 
not  until  the  weather  is  warmer  ana  the  sun  has  more 
power  to  help  to  keep  up  the  necessary  tcnqierat  uro.  Yon 
would  do  well  to  grow  plants  in  the  frame  during  the 
winter  months.  A  few  Chinese  Primulas  or  Cyclamens 
would  do  very  well,  or  even  a  few  forced  bulbs  might  l»- 
oivoptablo  in  the  way  of  Roman  Hyacinths  or  Tuli|>s.  We 
advise  you  to  use  it  for  plant  growing  during  the  winter 
months,  and  Cucumbers  for  the  sumn'er. 

Seakale  propagation  (M.  U.  0.).— The  proper 
treatment  of  Seakale  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  blanched 
heads  seems  yet  to  lie  very  imperfectly  understood.  Your 
best  course  now  is  to  purchase  the’  seed  and  sow  it  in 
drills  drawn  as  for  Peas,  20  inches  apart,  on  deeply 
worked,  well  manured  soil.  Do  this  at  once.  When  the 
seedlings  are  well  up  thin  out  to  one  every  9  inches  apart. 
During  the  summer  sprinkle  coarse  salt  thinly  about  the 
plants  and  well  hoe  in.  In  November,  when  the  leaves 
have  died  away,  lift  all  the  roots  carefully,  trenching  them 
out,  trim  off  close  to  the  main  stem  all  siac  shoot*,  saving 
them,  laying  all  one  way  ;  then  lay  the  main  roots  into 
soil  thickly.  You  can  blanch  the  crowns  in  a  cellar,  or 
in  any  other  close,  warm,  dark  place,  as  wanted,  through 
the  winter.  Make  cuttings  4J  inches  to  5  inches  long  of 
the  root  pieces,  and  set  them  all  on  end  in  soil,  Just 
burying  the  tips  till  end  of  March,  then  plant  them  hy  the 
aid  of  a  dihlx-r  in  good  soil  in  rows  20  inches  apart,  and 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  just  burying  them.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  larger  end  upwards.  Il  you  adopt  that 
practice  you  ran  have  as  much  Seakale  to  blanch  cm-h 
winter  as  you  desire  without  messing  with  manure,  pots, 
etc.,  on  old  worn-out  roots.  Once  a  stock  of  roots  is 
obtained  from  seed  it  will  lx-  needful  to  propagate  by  the 
aid  of  root  cutt  ings  only  to  keep  up  a  stock. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

toy.— I,  Give  the  wire  a  coat  of  w  hite  point,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Rose  should  not  thriv  e.  2.  The  liest  way  is 

to  form  large  grovqvs  in  different  parts  of  the  garden. - 

T.  />. — If  carefully  attended  to  wc  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  lie  injurious.  You  can  see  if  any  harm  has 
followed  their  use  if  you  have  used  them  during  the 

winter. - Wyehcood. —  No,  It  will  do  the  Daffodils  no 

harm  if  you  do  not  strip  off  all  the  foliage  from  each  bulb. 
Yes,  Water  Lilies  con  be  grown  in  the  way  you  say,  but  it 
is  far  lietter  to  have  running  water  if  you  possibly  can.- — 

F.  II.  -  Yes,  plant  a  Bean  between  each  bush. - A  Mew 

Start.— Your  trees  will  no  doubt  with  the  advent  ot 
warmer  weather  soon  start.  Liquid-manure  should  never 

be  given  to  any  tree  unless  well  established. - Constant 

Header.  —Quite  impossible  to  say  unless  we  saw  the  trees. 

Cannot  you  get  a  local  man  to  value  them  for  you  V - 

J.  K.  J.  Senders  of  queries  should  always  give  their 
names  and  addresses  in  addition  to  any  designation  they 
may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  See  reply  in  our  issue 

of  April  7th  to  “C.  H.  S..  Reading.” - F.  U. — See  reply 

to  “C.  E.  J."— Study. — Sec  reply  to  “  W.  1>.  S.” - 

Ktimo.— Yea,  you  can  sow  all  the  seeds  you  mention  in  the 

open  nir. - Athlone.— You  may  thin  out  the  shoots 

slightly,  but  till-  less  pruning  you  give  the  Japanese  How 

the  better. - Miss  K.  Penncf other. —So,  wc  should  say 

the  combination  would  be  very  effective. - Burghill. — 

We  should  sav  that  the  bulbs  are  too  thick  and  the  soil 
exhausted.  Lift  them  when  they  have  ripened  off  and 
transfer  to  fresh  quarters  as  early  in  the  autumn  ns  you 

can. - //.  C.  B  —  Did  you  fasten  up  tho  shoots  w  hen  you 

planted  the  Ivy  ?  It  not  this  will  account  for  it*  not 

clinging  to  the*  tree- stump. - 1‘lato. — “Vines  anil  Vino 

Culture,"  by  A.  F.  Barron,  price  five  shillings. - It.  B.  - 

1.  The  spring  months  are  the  liest.  2,  The  Auricula 

Society's  Show  will  lie  held  on  Tuesday,  April  24th. - 

Scarborough.  —We  fear  you  have  allowed  the  plants  to 
get  dry,  hut  wo  should  like  to  see  a  part  of  one  of  the 
growths  anil  then  we  will  lie  better  able  to  say. 


V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Straiul,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants.— B.—Billbergia  nutans. - G.  T. 

- Setnporvivum  Haworthi. - W.J.  Pri ncep.— Oxalis sp. 

- C.  Glaysher.— 1,  Oxalis  cernua  2,  0.^  cernua  llore- 

pleno. - Abb 

frandtflorum, 
lalmaisiana ; 

germanica);  4,  Uentaurca  ragnsina. 

Name  of  fruit.  —  Mrs.  Burton.—  Applo  is  Wel¬ 
lington.  i  r 

Catalogue  received.— M.M.  Lemoine  et  Fil«, 


C.  Glaysher.— 1,  Oxalis  cernua;  2,  u.  cernua  nore- 

o. - A  Obey.— l,Chionodoxa  sardensis :  2,  Sisyrinahium 

diflorum,  purple  lorm. - C.  T.  IT.-l,  Folygala 

naisiana ;  2.  Eonevcria  retusa ;  3,  Lamb's  Ear  (Stnchys 


|<S£.l»»t  autumn.  You  will  do  well 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Plants. 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING  VINKS. 

Nowadays  thoro  in  such  a  ntgc  for  extra  largo 
hunches  that  many  Vines  nro  tom  out  and 
replaced  by  young  eanos  many  years  before  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  Vines  twenty  yonrs  old  of,  say,  Muscat  <>f 
Alexandria,  Alicante,  or,  indeed,  tiros  Guil¬ 
laume,  Is  wing  a  full  crop  of  fruit  muny  of  tho 
hunches  of  the  two  former  varieties  weighing 
5  Ih.  each  anil  of  the  latter  doublo  that  weight- 
have  to  l>*»  rooted  out  for  the  sake  of  a  pound  or 
two  more  per  bunch.  No  hard-and-fast  date 
tan  Ikj  mentioned  when  Vines  should  l>o  planted. 
When  your -old  eanos  are  employed  planting 
should  Im  done  before  the  growth  has  started. 
When  Vines  are  chosen  that  wero  raised  from 
eyes  inserted  in  January  of  the  eurront  year, 
they  can  be  planted  whon  as  much  as  2  feet  of 
new  growth  litjt  been  made.  In  this  case  the 
roots  are  not  parted  from  tho  soil,  as  is  the  rulo 
when  year-ohl  Vines  are  employed.  If  the 
border  is  an  entirely  new  one  the  soil  ought  to 
bo  prepared  and  put  into  position  fully  two 
months  before  planting.  Especially  is  this  so 
when  tho  bulk  of  the  border  is  freslily-cut  turf. 
It  is  somewhat  annoying  two  months  after 

Slanting  to  lind  tho  soil  settling  down  0  inches 
elow  tho  proper  level.  Vines  growing  in  a  low 
liorder  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  satisfactory  as  those 
whore  the  roots  get  tho  full  benefit  of  tho  sun’s 
warmth.  It  is  not  a  wise  proceeding  to  raise 
the  border  by  adding  (1  inches  of  compost  to  it 
after  planting.  Tho  soil  should  ho  made  quite 
firm,  but  treading  on  it  for  this  purposo  when  it 
is  wet  is  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  being  left 
in  a  close,  sodden  condition,  tho  soil  should  he 
moist  and  no  more  when  made  firm,  which 
renders  it  more  porous  when  the  time  arrives 
for  applying  water  freely  to  tho  roots. 

Presuming  year  old  canes  are  to  lie  planted, 
the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  just  moist,  as  in 
this  state  it  leaves  tho  roots  much  better  than 
when  eithor  dust-dry  or  very  wet.  The  canes 
will  perhaps  bo  6  feet  or  more  in  length.  For 
convenience  in  planting  this  length  might  bo 
reduced  to  2  feet.  Turn  out  the  plant  from 
the  pit,  carefully  removing  the  drainage  from 
among  tho  roots,  disentangle  these  from  the  soil, 
and  remove  the  whole  of  tho  latter  very  care- 
fully.  A  sharp-pointed  stick  is  useful  for  doing 
this.  Spread  out  the  roots  as  thinly  and  as 
straight  as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Tho  manlier  in  which  tho  hot-water  pipes  are 
arranged  over  the  border  in  tho  vinery  will 
influence  to  some  extent  the  actual  position  the 
•Vines  shall  occupy  in  an  inside  border.  Asa 
rule,  under  the  newer  method  of  arranging 
the  hot -water  pii>es  in  single  rows  across  tho 
liorder  the  first  pipe  is  usually  laitl  on  the 
hi-ick  wall  next  the  woodwork  of  the  front 
lights.  A  (listaneo  of  4  inches  from  the  front 
wall  is  a  suitable  place  to  plant  tho  Vines. 
If  the  border  is  made  partly  in  ami  partly  out, 
some  of  tho  roots  should  he  spread  in  Mrevdirec- 
tion  of  tho  arches,  so.  that  They  .ctai  reaffli' 
occupy  a  |w>rtion  of  the  ontsidit  horrWiJ  'Tfi 
hulk  of  tno  roots  should  bo  so  spread  out 


that  they  will  occupy  the  insitlo  border. 
Cover  the  roots  with  fine  soil,  with  2  inches 
of  coarser  material  over  that,  adding  freely 
to  this  wood  -  ashes  or  old  mortar  rubble. 
Press  tho  soil  down  firmly  with  tho  hand. 
•Should  the  soil  on  tho  surface  show  a  tendency 
to  become  dry  in  a  few  days,  give  sufficient 
water  at  a  temperature  of  WII  degs.  to  moisten 
the  roots.  A  mulching  2  inches  thick,  directly 
after  watering,  with  partly  decayed  stable- 
manure,  renilnrotl  sweet  by  turning  once  or 
twice,  will  check  evaporation  of  moisture, 
keeping  the  roots  in  a  moist  state,  and  inducing 
them  to  come  to  the  surface. 


SOMK  SURE-CROPPING  APPI.KS. 
Wiikn  examining  I  lie  fruit  in  the  Apple-room  a 
few  months  ago  it  occurred  l«>  me  that  we  possess 
many  varieties  of  Apples  which  may  well  lie 
termed  sure  croppers.  This  thought  was 
occasioned  by  noticing  luiw  many  of  these 
particular  varieties  wore  occupying  shelf  space 
in  the  room,  anti  one  is  so  accustomed  to  see 
them  year  after  year  with  hut  little  variation 
that  their  absence  would  give  rise  for  surprise. 
This  led  to  a  comparison  of  notes  for  a  period 
embracing  the  past  ten  years,  ami  the  result 
with  regard  to  the  varieties  to  1ms  presently 
enumerated  is  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  give 
them  for  what  they  may  lx*  worth.  Of  course, 
it  must  not  he  assume!  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  mentioned  they  have  always 
borne  crops  with  unvarying  regularity  as 
regards  quantity ,  as  such  is  not  t  he  case,  but  I 
claim  for  them  that  they  have  always  yielded 
some  return  here,  sometimes  heavy  ami  at 
other  times  light,  uml  have  never  failed 
altogether,  hence  the  selection  of  the  heading 
for  these  notes.  Foremost  amongst  them, 
taking 

Cook  iso  sorts 

first,  stands  Lord  Suffield.  This  in  the  worst  of 
seasons  generally  gives  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and, 
it  being  such  a  fine  early  sort  anti  one  that 
cooks  to  perfection,  is  extremely  valuable,  both 
from  a  market  and  private  point  of  view.  Tho 
trees  canker  here  to  u  slight  extent,  but  by 
allowing  them  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  the 
way  of  free  growth  this  is  counteracted  to  a 
certain  degree,  anti  the  trees  yield  remarkably 
line  fruit.  Next  comes  Potts’  Seedling,  which 
belongs  to  the  Codlin  section.  This  has  never 
failed  to  hear  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
anti  has  often  yielded  heavy  crops  into  the 
bargain.  The  fruits  are  from  medium  to  large 
in  si/.e,  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  anil,  like  the 
preceding,  it  is  a  capital  kitchen  Apple.  It  has 
rather  soft  flesh,  it  is  true,  but  when  required 
for  market  this  difficulty  may  he  overcomo  by 
gathering  tho  fruits  lx'foro  they  become  too 
ripe.  It  may  lie  grown  as  a  standard  or  a  hush 
with  equal  success.  Warner's  King  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description  ;  nevertheless, 
its  inclusion  ns  a  sure  cropper  must  not  lx> 
omitted.  This  Apple  is  always  welcome  in  tho 
kitchen  nr  cottage,  while  its  large  size  always 
cimnpnds  for  it  a  ready  sale.  It  is  more  hardy 
ljaj|F|t9ri  Suffield,  anti  can  lie 


'  the  grower  may 
’equal  success.  Cellini  is  another 


i  im  grown  in  any 
;  think  fi'tj 


known  and  continuous  hearer,  at  least  it  is 
so  here.  Although  not  so  large  as  any  of  those 
previously  quoted,  the  fruits  are  highly 
coloured,  which  tells  in  their  favour  if  grown 
for  profit.  This  also  succeeds  well  either  as  a 
pyramid,  hush,  or  standard.  Kckliuville  Seed¬ 
ling  also  must  not  lx.-  omitted,  and,  although 
soft -fleshed,  is  a  fine  market  Apple  as  well  as 
lioing  one  of  the  best  for  cooking.  Next  comes 
Stirling  Castle.  This  lamscldom  without. :  infact, 
I  fail  to  trace  when  a  total  failure  occurred. 
This  Apple  requires  t* >  lx*  well  thinned  while  the 
fruits  are  in  a  young  stale,  otherwise  the  trees 

will,  when  grown  in  hush  form,  Is . me  greatly 

exhausted.  As  a  standard,  this  variety  surceetls 
well  here,  but  whether  such  would  lie  the  ruse 
elsewhere  I  eniiuol-  say.  Tower  oft Slunift,  an  old 
hut  valuable  Apple,  also  comes  under  tin*  head¬ 
ing  of  these  notes,  so  constant  is  it.  Although 
not  so  lmutlsome  as  some  of  t lie  preceding  kinds, 
it  is,  all  the  same,  an  excellent  Apple  anil  one  I  hat 
can  lie  depended  on  Ixith  for  private  use  and 
market.  The  next  on  the  list  is  Lady  Henniker, 
a  fine,  large,  brightly-coloured  sort,  possessing 
such  excellent  flavour  that,  were  it  not  fi  n*  i  Is  extra 
large  size,  it  might  lx:  sent  to  table  for  the 
dessert.  The  fruits  are,  in  addition,  heavy  for 
their  size,  they  sell  well,  and  hush  trees  invnri- 
ablyearry  remunerative  eropsof fruit.  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  a  sort  which  well  deserves  its  name,  is 
another  sure  cropper.  This  succeeds  well  either 
as  a  bush  or  a  standard,  anti  its  handsome  fruits 
always  secure  for  tho  grower  a  gotxl  return. 
Bismarck,  after  a  four  years’  trial,  may  lx*  safely 
included  in  this  list,  as  it  has  never  failed  to 
hear,  so  far.  For  freedom  of  hearing  it  cannot 
ho  surpassed,  it  is  a  gotxl  keeper,  and  as  a  cook- 
ing  sort  it  is  first-rate.  Lord  Derby  is  rather 
soft-fleshed  when  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  a  constant 
and  prolific  hearer,  while  the  fruits  attain  to  a 
very  large  size.  This  is  good  either  for  private 
or  market  use,  anti  should  lx>  in  every  collection. 
That  well-known  sort,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ,  is 
so  well-known  and  generally  appreciated  that 
the  mere  inclusion  of  tho  name  will  suffice  for 
the  matter  in  hand.  Annie  Elizabeth,  although 
not  so  free  as  some  sorts  already  noted,  always 
hears  some  fruits  which  are  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  it  should  not  be  omitted.  As  a 
goixl  anti  long  keeper  it  ia  equal  to  Wellington, 
anti  when  thoroughly  ripe  may  bo  used  for  t  he 
dessert.  Schoolmaster  lias  never  failed  since  it 
was  planted.  Its  straw-coloured  medium- 
sized  fruits  are  very  attractive,  anti  it  is  a 
first-rate  cooker.  This  does  well  either 
as  a  hush  or  standard.  The  two  Greenings, 
designated  “New’’  Northern  and  “Old” 
Northern,  are,  indeed,  sure  anti  prodigious 
croppers,  anti  no  garden  or  fruit  plantation 
should  he  without  either  sort.  The  fruits 
of  both  grow  to  a  good  size,  they  keep  for 
a  long  period,  thus  enabling  their  being  sent 
to  market  when  English-grown  Apples  are 
becoming  scarce.  For  cooking  they  are  all  one 
can  desire,  ami  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in 
the  late  winter  ami  early  spring  months. 
Alfriston  will  complete  the  list  of  cooking  sorts, 
ami  this  docs  well  in  bush  form.  The  fruits 
itt|Wij  lftwtts^size.  keep  well  into  May,  ami 
,  Ixith  liake  ami  cook  well.  I  should  like  to  have 
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rarrant  my  doing  so  ;  there- 
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fore,  I  am  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  omit 
iliis  otherwise  line  ami  vafiulble  Apple  front  the 
list.  With  regard  to 

Dksskrt  sorts, 

the  Red  and  White  J uncat ings  are  the  easiest, 
but  those  are,  of  course,  not  stored,  they  being 
gnthcred  direct  from  the  trees  as  required.  They 
are  very  reliable,  and  it  is  but  seldom  they  miss 
bearing.  A  far  superior  Apple  to  either  is 
Eeauty  of  Bath,  which  is  equally  a9  free-bear¬ 
ing,  and  is  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured. 
This  Apple  when  its  merits  become  more 
generally  recognised  will  supersede  the  June- 
atings.  Another  valuable  early  and  wonder¬ 
fully  free-cropping  sort  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
This  is  very  reliable,  and  for  market  work  is 
excellent  in  its  season.  Worcester  Pearmain 
comes  under  the  same  category,  anil  though 
not  of  tirst-i'ate  flavour  is  one  of  the  liest  early 
dessert  Apples  to  grow  for  market  on  account 
of  its  brilliant  colour.  Ream's  Pippin,  a 
flutter  and  somewhat  smaller  Apple  than 
the  preceding,  is  equally  as  brightly  coloured, 
and  never  fails.  This  is  a  favourite  London 
market  Apple,  and  it  also  does  well  in 
the  west  of  England.  In  point  of  flavour 
and  keeping  qualities  it  is  superior  to  any 
that  have  yet  been  mentioned.  Seek-no- 
Further  and  its  variety  King  of  the  Pippins  are 
also  heavy  and  continuous  croppers,  and  1  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  the  time  when  1  have  been 
entirely  without  either.  Both  are  excellent  kinds 
to  grow  for  profit,  and  they  are  alike  valuable  for 
private  use,  keeping  ns  they  do  in  good  condition 
until  after  Christmas.  Next  to  Is-  mentioned  is 
Kibst  in  Pippin,  which,  although  anything  but 
reliable  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  does 
remarkably  well  here  citherns  orchard  standards 
or  bush-trees,  and  seldom  fails.  Reinette  du 
( 'anada,  of  course,  may  lie  used  for  either  cooking 
or  dessert,  but  1  class  it  among  the  latter,  as  it  is 
of  such  great  service  in  the  spring  months.  It  is 
a  certain  cropper  and  generally  bears  heavily. 
Maunington  Pearmain,  a  smaller  but  an  equally 
as  useful  Apple,  bears  very  freely  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  for  spring  use.  The  Scarlet  and  the  Old  Non¬ 
pareils  are  both  first-rate,  and,  if  not.  quite  so 
free  as  some,  are  never  without  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  of  both  when  in  season  is  first-rate.  An 
Apple  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year  named  Red 
Ingestre  is,  though  small,  of  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  well  flavoured.  It  is  a  constant  liearer 
and  succeeds  cither  in  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Royal  Russet,  too,  must  not  be  omitted,  as  when 
worked  on  the  Crab  and  grown  in  an  orchard  it 
s  carcely  ever  fails  to  crop.  The  fruits  then 
t  ike  on  a  high  colour,  and,  if  smaller  in  size,  arc 
equally  serviceable  eit  her  for  marketing  or  home 
use.  The  three  last  on  the  list  are  Old  Uolden 
Pippin,  London  Pippin,  and  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main.  The  first  ot  the  three  is  a  very  old  but 
much  esteemed  dessert  Apple,  but  is  not 
always  to  lie  found  true  to  name.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  free  and  regular  bearer,  and,  if  of  no 
use  for  the  market,  every  private  garden  should 
possess  at  least  one  tree  ot  if  for  supplying  the 
table  at  the  end  of  the  year.  London  Pippin  is, 
next  to  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  the  host  keeping 
dessert  Apple  we  have.  In  .March,  April,  and 
May  it  is  in  tine  condition  for  the  dessert,  and, 
if  not  quite  so  sugary  as  some  sorts,  is  crisp 
eating,  juicy,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  The 
last  of  the  three — Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain— will 
keep  well  into  the  summer  months  ;  in  fact,  1 
do  not  consider  that  it  acquires  its  full  flavour 
until  the  end  of  April.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
free  and  sure  cropper,  and  makes  a  tine 
spreading  bush.  A. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Closely  cropping  Peach  borders.— 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  system  of  too 
closely  cropping  the  borders  when  the  main 
occupants  of  the  walls  behind  are  Peach-trees  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  unsatisfactory  state. 
A  loose  root-run  through  annual  or  biennial 
digging  of  the  borders,  and  heavily  charging 
with  manure  for  the  support  of  vegetables,  are 
sure  to  produce  a  gross  and  watery  growth, 
which  sooner  or  later  ends  in  gumming. 
There  is  far  too  much  border  disturbance 
practised  for  either  Peaches  or  any  other  class 
of  fruit-trees  growing  against  walViTInit  more 
especially  stone  g d %*,re V.’  '‘°i! 

would  not  succeed  with  me  unm-^iV'space( 
immediately  in  front  of  the  trees  was  left 


undisturbed.  In  fact,  the  whole  bonier 
SO  yards  In  length  is  Hot  now  cropped.  Some¬ 
times  two  rows  of  late  Strawberries  are  planted, 
but  that  is  all.  Y. 

Peach  blooms  dropping.— I  will  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  why  the  blooms 
have  fallen  off  my  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees? 
You  will  also  observe  that  the  shoots  enclosed 
have  lost  leaves  and  seem  to  be  dying  off. 
There  are  two  Peach-houses,  an  early  and  a 
late  one  (those  enclosed  are  off  late  Royal 
George  and  a  Nectarine-tree).  All  the  trees  in 
both  houses  have  failed  this  year  at  exactly 
the  same  stage.  These  bloomed  in  lovely 
profusion  about  a  week  ago,  every  shoot 
healthy,  blooms  fertilises!  with  soft  rabbit -pad, 
watering  exact,  air  given,  heat  50  dogs,  at  night 
and  OOilogs.  in  day  on  an  average,  in  charge  of  a 
gardener  with  fifteen  years’  experience.  I  also 
encloso  some  soil  taken  from  the  three  trees  in 
late  house.—  B.  P.  B. 

There  are  signs  of  weaknoss  in  flowers,  leaves, 
and  old  wood  of  the  Peaches  enclosed.  We 
may  say  debility  is  writ  large  in  every  frag¬ 
ment.  Then-  is  probably  more  t  han  one  cauho. 
Very  likely  the  soil  was  not  suitable  when  the 
trees  wore  planted,  and  we  have  a  very  Strong 
suspicion  that  the  border  where  the  roots  are, 
or  some  parts  of  it,  is  very  dry.  The  shoots 
enclosed  remind  us  of  a  case  wo  examined  some 
years  ago.  The  border  hod  been  permitted  to 
get  very  dry  after  the  fruit  had  been  gathered, 
and  it  remained  dry  all  the  winter,  and  all  hough 
a  good  ileal  of  water  was  given  during  the 
Bpring,  the  border,  whore  the  principal  roots 
were,  still  remained  dry.  Watering  a  dry  spot, 
so  os  to  thoroughly  moisten  it  is  a  difficult 
matter.  Very  probably,  also,  as  there  are 
signs  of  too  much  manure  in  the  soil  with  an 
absence  of  lime,  the  roots  have  been  attacked 
with  a  fungus.  The  wood  has  just  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it.  This  can  only  bo  ascertained  by 
working  down  to  the  roots  with  a  fork.  If 
the  trees  are  any  size  it  is  too  late  now  to  do 


anything  at  the  roots  ;  but  the  liorder  might  be 
loosened  up  with  a  fork  and  lie  thoroughly 
saturated  with  lime  and  soot-water.  If,  as  we 
suspect,  some  parts  of  the  liorder  are  very  dry, 
and  there  is  fungus  present,  the  lime  and  soot 
may  lie  used  freely.  When  the  autumn  comes 
round  it  will  be  better  to  lift  the  trees,  if  they 
are  worth  it,  and  make  a  new  liorder  under 
them  with  the  top  soil  from  an  old  pasture, 
mixing  somo  bone-meal  and  old  plaster  with  it, 
with  some  wood-ashes. 

Highly-coloured  Apples.  Ii  is  not.  tin-  brightly- 
colour, -.1  (ruin  that  arc  always  the  hem,  though  they  often 
comuiauil  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  I(  w’e  look 
flown  the  lint  of  cooking  varieties  we  shall  11  ml  many  that 
are  excellent  Ixith  as  regards  cooking  and  free-liearilig 
(hat  are  hy  no  means  commanding  in  ap|iearanec. 
Northern  tlreenlng  is  one  of  these,  and  the  same  may  he 
said  of  Wellington,  lame's  Prince  Albert,  Keswick  l  odliii, 
llawthornden,  Kcklim  ille,  Stirling  Castle,  ami  others  of 
like  appearance. 
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Conservatory.  —Azaleas  will  last  longer 
now,  as  they  have  not  been  hurried  in  strong 
heat,  anil  good  specimens  are  always  effective. 
A  north-house  to  keep  these  and  other  tilings 
back  is  very  desirable.  Such  a  house  will  bo 
valuable  now  for  <  Calceolarias,  and  later  on  will 
come  in  useful  for  Fuchsias  and  other  tilings. 
The  Indian  Rhododendrons  are  always  valuable 
at  this  season,  anil  the  flowers  of  the  Sikkim 
varieties  are  useful  for  cutting.  There  is 
always  a  large  demand  for  flowers  at  Raster. 
Lilium  Harrisi,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and  white 
Rhododendrons  are  all  easily  grown,  and  hut 
little  forcing  is  required  to  get  them  out  by 
Faster.  There  is  a  variety  named  Purity  we 
find  very  useful  at  Faster,  or  earlier  or  later  by 
varying  the  temperature  a  little.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  easily  obtained  in  quantity  now.  We 
secure  our  usual  stock  every  autumn,  and  lay 
the  crowns  in  on  the  north  side  of  a  building, 
and  bring  them  on  as  required.  Climbers  will 
require  frequent  attention  now.  Noisette  and 
other  Roses  are  flowering  freely  in  a  cool-house 
and  are  amongst  the  most  lovely  flowers  for 
cutting.  Clematis  indivisa  is  flowering  freely 
in  a  cold-house  and  the  flowers  are  useful. 


air  through  the  young  foliage  may  bring  it  on. 
All  the  necessary  ventilation  will  bo  Riven  in 
the  roof  for  the  present ;  but  there  ought  to  lie 
plenty  of  openings  along  the  ridge.  Very  little 
tire-heat  wdl  be  required  now.  There  is  plenty 
of  bright  sunny  days  at  this  season,  when  fin- 
heat  will  do  harm.  Many  plants  that  ore 
intended  to  be  grown  on  for  another  season 
should  be  cut  pretty  hard  back,  especially 
Eupatorium  odoratum  and  some  of  the 
Fibrous-rooted  Begonias.  To  a  large  extent  we 
should  depend  upon  young  plants  struck  early 
of  Salvias,  Begonias,  anil  other  soft  wooded 
winter-flowering  things.  Hybrids  of  t  Modiolus 

fandavensis,  potted  three  in  a  6-inch  pot  in 
fecemlier  and  plunged  in  a  pit  in  a  gentle  hot  ■ 
bed  of  leaves,  will  Tie  coming  into  flower  now, 
and  make  a  very  choice,  handsome  group.  All 
the  various  forms  of  Gladiolus  will  do  tor  pot- 
work  in  the  conservatory. 

Stove. — Finish  potting  all  fine  foliage. i 
plants  that  may  require  division  for  st-ock. 
These  will  include  Marantas,  Alocosios,  Anthu- 
riums,  Pand&nuses,  etc.  There  must  tie  plenty 
of  drainago,  and  the  compost  must  be  rough  and 
fibrous.  Anthuriums,  especially,  must  have 
plenty  of  drainage  ami  very  free,  open  eomjiost. 
Allamandos,  Dipludenios,  und  other  flowering 
stove  plants  must  have  tho  new  growth  trained 
up  in  the  full  light  to  harden  the  growth  and 
induce  a  free  flowering  habit.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  Poinsettia,  both  the  scarlet  and  white — the 
former  is  the  more  useful,  but  a  few  of  the 
white  form  will  give  variety.  If  there  is  a  bare 
wall  in  a  light  position  where  a  narrow  bonier 
can  be  imute,  or  a  box  or  trough  can  lie  fixed 
up,  young  or  old  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquini.-e- 
flora  may  lie  planted  anil  trained  up  the  wall. 
Some  years  ago  1  had  a  wall  at  the  hack  of  a 
small  forcing-house  completely  covered  with 
this  Euphorbia,  and  a  splendid  show  I  hod  all 
the  winter,  and  an  abundance  of  long  sprays  for 
cutting.  Fucharis  flowers  are  always  useful, 
and  strong  bulbs  not  too  often  potted  will 
flower  three  times  in  one  season  by  a  careful 
system  of  resting  and  forcing.  When  the  spikes 
are  coming  up  weak  liquid-manure  will  lie 
useful.  Night  temperature,  65  degs.,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Plants 
in  bloom,  such  as  Gardenias,  must  have  a  thin 
shade. 

Early  Grapes.— The  fruit  on  pot- Vines  if 
forced  early  will  now  lio  colouring.  It  is  an 
advantage  where  pot -Vines  ran  lie  surrounded 
with  good  compost,  so  that  the  roots  when  the 
Grapes  are  taking  the  last  swelling  can  work 
over  the  top  of  the  pot  into  it.  Sometimes  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  the  compost.  1  have  seen 
the  pots  enclosed  in  wire-netting,  and  the 
enclosed  space  filled  with  old  rotten  turf  and 
manure,  into  which  the  roots  worked  with 
manifest  ail  vantage.  This  is  better  than  satun 
ting  the  soil  in  the  potB  with  liquid-manure,  and 
perhaps  making  it  sour,  or  at.  any  rate  spoiling 
the  colour  of  the  Grapes,  Pot-Vines  requite 
very  careful  management  to  finish  the  Grn|ieM 
well.  The  best  pot-Vines  1  ever  hail  weie 
grown  standing  in  a  lied  of  leaves,  anil  each  pot 
was  endosod  in  a  mound  of  turfy  compost  after 
the  thinning'was  finished. 

Disbudding  late  Peaches.—  Nectarines 
are  included  with  Peaches.  Years  ago  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  Nectarines  was  planted, 
nmf  it  was  a  very  uncommon  tiling  to  find  a 
house  planted  altogether  with  Nectarines. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  Nectarines  now, 
and  probably  a  house  of  early  Noctarines  would 
pay  better  than  Peaches.  Cardinal  and  Rivers' 
Early  Nectarines  are  the  best  early  kinds.  Dis¬ 
budding  liegins  when  t  he  young  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  and  all  shoots 
growing  out  from  the  front  and  also  those  shoots 
growing  beneath  the  branches  should  be  removed, 
then  waiting  a  week  licfore  thinning  out  the 
side  shoots.  When  the  disbudding  is  finished, 
the  operation  lasting  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
there  will  be  just  enough  well-placed  young 
shoots  to  fill  up  all  the  bare  places  in  the  tree, 
allowing  the  snoots  to  be  trained  6  inches  apart 
when  the  final  thinning  has  been  done  in  the 
autumn  or  winter.  Inside  borders  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  moisture  now,  and  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  freely.  The  trees  carry¬ 
ing,  thp  heaviest  laid  should  receive  the  most 

Windd'W  Ifipirdealng.  —  For  window- 


will  probably  be  giving  trouble,  especially 
Rose-houso,  and  inilde\y,  also,-  may 
Extremes  of  dryness  or  ulajnp'Tatrtl&l  _  _ 

ts  may  produce  mildew,  or  cold  011^9^9 ^xjM|_i^s^j^j^fli^ions  all  the  Miniulus  family 
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THBl  COMING  WUBK'3  WORK. 


The  Winter  Jasmine  (Jiwinimini  muliltoruni)  rounil  n  window.  Prom  a  photograph 
by  0.  A.  Champion.  (Sec  page  92.) 


Grass  may  lie  cut 
necessary  now,  but  . 


mellow  manure  over  the  roots  will  carry  the 
plants  through  another  season.  This  Grass 
makes  handsome  groups  on  the  lawn  in 
connection  with  clumps  of  Tritomas  anil  other 
striking  plants.  Groups  of  Lavender  close  to 
the  margins  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  shrub¬ 
beries  always  attract  attention,  especially 
when  associated  with  dwarf  barberries,  the 
spotted  broom  (Genista  Andreana),  and  the 
dwarf  early-flowering  Genista  pnecox.  More 
should  bo  done  with  Hollyhoeks,  as  seedlings 
are  easily  raised,  and  strong  seedlings  flower 
the  second  year — in  fact,  they  bloom  the 


back  and  divided  if  till  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over.  All  fruit 
top-dreasing  of  abort  I  trees  are  backward  this  season  in  consequence 


of  the  low  temperature  all  through  March  ;  but 
this  may  not  tie  a  disadvantage.  Those  who 
have  started  Melons  in  frames  must  see  that 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  kept  up  by  using 
warm  coverings  at  night  and  adding  linings  of 
warm  manure  to  the  bed  if  necessary.  A  small 
crack  of  air  along  the  back  of  the  frame  will  be 
necessary  if  the  sun  is  hot.  Ventilation  is 
better  than  shading,  as  it  hardens  the  foliage, 
and  red -spider  does  not  attack  such  foliage 
later.  Warm  water  only  should  be  used  in  the 
frames  for  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  The  shoots 
should  he  pegged  out  towards  the  comers  of  the 


tirst  year  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  heat  and  |  frame  as  they  grow,  pinching  out  the  points  a 


helped  on  under  glass  till  end  of  April  and 
then  planted  out.  The  earliest  phpjjs  will 
bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  stmuncivafid 
continue  flowering  QK8mJ£)£  ( thW  nV^inji vJj • 1 
checked  by  frost.  Prick  off  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Marigolds,  and  other  tender  annuals. 


foot  or  so  liefore  the  outside  of  the  frame  is 
rear  tad.  The  fruits  come  on  the  side-shoots 

NMiietable  garden.— Finish  Potato  piano 
it  is  a  great  advantage  for  seeir  Potatoes 
to  he  placed  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays  ^  Poinsettias. 


Extract*  from  a  Oar  dm  Diary. 

A/oil  Watered  Mushroom-beds  in 

house.  We  want  to  run  these  beds  out  hefoie 
the  hot  wen tlior  comes.  Other  beds  ate  made 
outside  for  summer.  Dusted  soot,  over  Onion- 
beds.  Sowed  various  hardy  biennials  and  peren¬ 
nials.  Pricked  off  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias. 
Marigolds,  and  other  tender  annuals.  Moved  a 
lot  of  plants  hi  cold  pits  to  harden  them  oil'. 
I’lnuted  out  a  collection  of  PenUtcinnnx  that 
were  rooted  and  wintered  in  a  cold-pit. 

"•lor//  S.fth.— Sowed  n  small  bed  of  white 
Turnips  in  rich  soil.  Sowed  Spinach  beet 
This  and  the  New  Zenlanil  Spinach  are  useful. 
We  have  sown  the  latter  in  heat  in  small  pots, 
three  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  shall  plant  out  on  a 
warm  border  in  May.  The  site  cannot  la-  t-oo 
hot  or  sunny  for  the  New  Zealand  Spinach. 
Potted  oft'Grcvillea  robusta,  Acacia  lopnantha, 
and  Cypvrus  alternifolius.  All  these  are  useful 
for  sub  tropical  bedding.  Will  ho  grown  in 
heat  till  May. 

April  S.ith. — Mulched  Apples  on  Paradise- 
stock  with  short  manure.  Mulched  Straw- 
berries  with  long  litter.  Planted  seeds  of 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  frame  in  4-inch  pots,  two 
seeds  in  each  pot.  Pricked  out  more  Celery  in 
frames,  chiefly  Manchester  Ued.  Sowed  several 
kinds  of  tattooes.  Disbudded  late  Peaches. 
Planted  a  eool-houso  with  Tomatoes.  Shifted 
on  Chrysanthemums,  and  put  in  a  few  cuttings 
for  late  flowering  iti  small  pots. 

April  .Milt. — Planted  out  Cauliflowers  in 
trenches.  Planted  more  Gladioli  of  sorts. 
Stopped  the  young  shoots  of  Figs  in  pots. 
Potted  off  late-struck  Zonal  Geraniums  and 
pricked  oil'  Verbenas  and  Petunias.  There  is 
a  greater  demand  for  both  these  plants, 
Petunias  especially  ;  they  are  dry  -  weather 

Slants.  Soweil  more  round-leaved  Spinach. 

lade  a  further  sowing  of  No  Plus  Ultra  Peas 
and  Green  Windsor  beans. 

April  :.'7lh. —  Soweil  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Canadian  Wonder  beans  and  several  long  rows 
of  Scarlet  Runners.  Stopped,  thinned,  and 
tied  Cucumbers  in  houses.  Looked  over  second 
early  Grapes  to  remove  a  few  more  berries 
where  the  hunohes  are  rather  erowded.  .  The 
mowing  machine  is  going  its  weekly  round 
now,  hut  we  have  lifted  up  the  cutters  a  little 
by  dropping  the  front  rollers.  This  will  thicken 
the  Grass. 

April  :Sth.— Shifted  on  Gloxinias.  Filled 
several  baskets  with  Achimenes.  They  will 
come  on  in  a  warm  vinery  for  a  time.  Shifted 
on  young  Palms,  chiefly  Kentias  and  Cocos. 
Staked  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  Helio- 
iro$}&P 9 AY o.k  liiniid- manure  is  given  to  all 
mnqjn .  a -fT binned  the  young 
iirconservatorv.  Put  in  the 


Sow  more  hard)'  annuals  if  required  to  fill  up 
borders.  Make  special  beds  lor  sowing  hardy 
biennials  aud  perennials.  Stir  the  surface 
among  spring  flowering  plants. 

Fruit  garden. —  I -ate  Strawberries  in  pots 
will  come  on  anywhere  now  under  glass.  Colil- 
pits  and  frames  may  lie  utilised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  blossoms  will  set  now  if  they  have 
plenty  of  ventilation  without  any  artificial  fer¬ 
tilisation,  though,  if  necessary,  the  rahhit's-tail 
passed  over  the  blossoms  when  the  pollen  Ls  dry 
makes  pretty  sure  work.  If  there  are  shelves 
in  the  orchard-house  they  are  usually  filled  with 
Strawberries  in  pots,  anu  always  ilo  well.  It  is 
always  wise  to  tliin  oil' all  weak  blossoms;  ten 
good  fruits  on  a  pot-plant  that  swell  and  ripen 
off  nt  about  the  same  time  are  lietter  than  a 
straggling  crop,  even  if  more  in  number.  Liquid- 
manure  is  generally  given  to  plants  swelling  oil 
their  fruit.  Prune  and  train  Fig-trees,  if  not 
already  d<  ne.  It  is  better  to  leave  this  work 


weeks  before  planting  :  the  sets  do  not  then  ex¬ 
haust  themselves.  All  the  growing  lorce  is 
retained  within  the  set,  to  the  future  advantage 
of  the  crop.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  earl), 
hut  also  to  the  late  soils,  which  are  apt  to  grow 
out  too  much  if  not  laid  out  thinly.  I’liinl  out 
Lettuces  and  sow  fortnightly  whatever  kind  of 
Cos  or  Cabbage  is  most  in  demand.  Onions 
started  in  heat  will  he  hardened  off  aud  planted 
out  on  good  land  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  ai  d 
(i  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Nitn.lo 
of  soda,  4  lb.  to  tho  square  rod,  will  he  useful 
applied  in  showery  weather.  Clear  oil’  late 
greens  and  prepare  land  for  the  next  crop. 
Prepare  isolated  rows  for  late  Peas,  and  sow 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  There  must  Iks 
a  regular  supply  of  good  Peas,  or  there  will  bo 
trouble  in  the  kitchen,  and  no  one  cares  much 
about  the  small  round  Peas  after  the  Marrows 
come  in.  I  have  never  known  any  complaints 
to  arise  when  there  was  a  good  supply  of  Ne 
I’lus  Ultra.  Sow  Spinach  according  to  require¬ 
ments.  Iml  there  is  usually  plenty  of  the  winter 
Spinach  till  end  of  May,  or  later  if  there  was 
uonty  sown  in  the  autumn.  tate  broccoli  will 
>e  small  in  many  districts  in  consequence  of  the 
dry  weather  Inst  summer.  Karly  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers  will  lie  valuable,  and  should  l.c 
pushed  on  as  fast,  as  possible  now.  Make  ne  w 
plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes  where  the  land 
is  good.  Sow  New  Zealand  Spinai  h  in  smult 
pots  in  the  hot-bed.  K.  Horns". 


are  useful,  including  the  common  Musk.  Violas 
in  several  colours  make  clmfmifig'boxea  in  shady 
positions,  and  if  well -looked  after  with  water 
and  top-dressed  they  will  flower  all  summer 
and  1 x)  quite  as  attractive  as  Geraniums.  In 
sunny  positions  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  white 
and  pink,  are  attractive  when  the  boxes  are 
completely  covered.  Marguerite  Carnations 
make  pretty  window-boxes,  with  Creeping 
•Jenny  to  cover  the  box  anil  hang  down  over  the 
front. 

Outdoor  garden. —Pretty  well  all  kinds 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  divided  for 
increase  of  stock  now,  especially  Phloxes, 
1’yrethrums,  Starworts,  summer  -  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  including  the  Ox-eye  Daisy 
section,  maximum,  and  the  autumn-flowering 
species  sometimes  called  Pyrethrum  uliginosuin. 
Tritomas  may  ho  transplanted  now  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room.  A  top-dressin  ?  of  manure 
over  the  roots  will  he  a  great  help.  The  Pampas 
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E.  Philippiana,  which  produces  its  white 
flowers  in  July,  are  all  ornamental  :  the 
two  first-named  arc,  however,  not  absolutely 
hardy,  except  in  the  south-west,  and  are  liable 
to  be  damaged  in  severe  winters.  Garrv a 
elliptica,  with  its  long  catkins,  is  a  striking 
shrub,  as  is  Indigofera  Gerardiana,  from  the 
Himalayas,  with  its  pink,  Pea-like  blossoms, 
borne  in  August ;  but  the  latter  requires  a 
rather  sheltered  site.  Olcaria  Haasti  (the 
Daijjy  Bush)  is  smothered  every  summer  with 
its  white  flowers,  and  when  it  lias  attained  a 
large  size  is  most  ornamental  in  the  shrubbery. 
Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana  bears  clusters  of  white, 
fragrant  flowers  in  May.  while  Pittosporum 
Tobira  and  Skimmia  japonica  both  bear  blossoms 
of  the  same  tint  in  the  spring.  Rhapiolepis 
japonica  bears  snow-white,  scented  flowers 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  in  June,  and 
Veronica  Traversi  has  a  particularly  handsome 
appearance  when  clothed  with  its  lavender 
spikes  in  the  summer  months.  Four  other 
attractive  evergreen  shrubs  are  Andromeda 
speciosa,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Kalmia  latifolia, 
and  Ledum  latifolium ;  but  these,  like  the 
Rhododendron,  succeed  best  in  a  peaty  soil. 

South  Devon. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


SCHEME  OF  COLOUR  FOR  A  FLOWER 
BORDER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  HARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir, — The  following  account  of  a  scheme  of 
colour  for  a  flower  border  which  I  tried  last 


THE  HARDY  JASMINES. 

The  Jasmine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  shrubby  wall  plants  introduced  to  our 
country,  and  of  very  wide  and  precious  use. 

J.  FRUTic.vNS  (Shrubby  Jasmine). — This  is  a 
wiry-looking  shrub  from  Southern  Europe  and 


The  White  Jasmine  (J.  officinale). 


The  liulian  Yellow  Jasmine  (J.  Iinmile). 


tli  satisfactory  results  may  interest 
i.  Having  seen  a  charming 


summer  wit 
some  of  your  readers, 
picture  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  of  a  garden 
border  on  one  side  of  pale  blue  anil  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  path  of  pink  flowers  in  full 
sunlight,  I  determined  to  try  the  same  effect  in 
my  own  garden,  and  carried  it  out  in  annuals&s 
an  experiment.  The  borders  run  north  and 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ivies  for  north  wall  (  Belmont,  QUivjow). 
In  a  district  so  far  north  as  Glasgow  it  is  not 


the  Mediterranean  region,  hanly  in  England, 
and,  though  not  so  important  as  some  of  the 
free-growing  kinds,  is  worth  a  place  on  dry 
iMtnks.  It  lias  numerous  small  yellow  flowers. 

J.  nr  mile  (Indian  Yellow  Jasmine). — A 
handsome  kind  and  quite  hanly  for  wall  culture 
in  all  parts  ;  with  evergreen  foliage,  which  adds 
to  its  value.  It  flowers  freely,  and  its  yellow 
blooms  amidst  the  deep  green  foliage  are  welcome 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Being  an  Indian  plant 
it  should  have  a  warm  aspect  and  good  warm 
soil.  (.Syns.  J.  re volutum  and  J.  IVallichianum.) 

J.  nudiflorum  (Winter  Jasmine). — A  lovely 
Chinese  bush,  which  is  hardy  enough  in  our 
northern  climate  to  flower  very  often  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  clustering  round  cottage  walls 

and  sholters,  and  lovely  when  not  too  tightly 

trained,  as  in  the  illustration  herewith.  In  wet 
years  it  will  be  noticed  increasing  as  freely  as 
twitch  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It  should  be 
planted  in  different  aspects,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
bloom,  planting  it  on  each  side  of  a  house  or 
cottage  for  example.  The  sun  coming  out  after 
hard  frost  may  destroy  the  bloom  on  one  side 
and  it  may  escape  on  the  other. 

J.  officinale  (White  Jasmine). — This,  the 
old  white  Jasmine  of  our  gardens,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  shrubs  ever  introduced  for  walls 
and  warm  banks.  It  is  i>est  on  warm  and  sandy 
soils,  and  often  thrives  in  the  heart  of  our 
cities.  The  white  Jasmine  should  be  planted  in 
every  garden  against  a  wall,  or  used  for  trailing 
over  arbours.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  rapid 
growth  in  almost  any  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it,  the  best  being  J.  attine,  with 
flowers  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
There  are  a  variegated-leaved  kind,  not  of  much 
value,  one  with  golden  foliage,  and  also  a 
i are  double-flowered  form.  It  is  almost  ever¬ 
green,  except  in  exposed  places.  It  is  a  native 
of  Persia  anil  the  north-western  mountains  of 
India,  but  naturalised  here  and  there  in  southern 
Europe. 


Spray  of  the  Winter  Jasmine 
(J.  iiiirtifloriiin). 


probable  that  any  but  strong,  hanly  Ivies  would  lianey  w  hen  seen  i 
do  well,  especially  on  a  north  wall.  Still,  site  border,  being  w 

there  are  few  evergreen  plants  that  thrive  so  the  day,  suited  tin*  pink  flowers  best.  For  the 
well  in  shade  as  Ivies  do.  It  is  possible  that  blue  border  I  used  Nemophila  insignisasan  edging 
contiguity  to  the  sea  may  ameliorate  your  1 1  feet  broad  the  whole  length  of  the  bonier, 
onl inary  winter  temperature.  But  in  covering  Bihind  this  were  Nigella  damascena.  Convolve 

a  wall  so  long  as  60  feet  and  so  high  as  25  feet,  lus  minor  in  shades  varying  from  pale  blue  l<> 
you  wall  do  wisely  to  plant  at  intervals  so  dark  blue  and  violet,  and  blue  Cornflowers,  anil 

background  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  tones 

_  ...... _ U-  .1^3 pest  purple 

.  j  —  -  r .  —  _  _ _ ‘  The  Sweet  Peas  used  were  lad)' 

Between  these,  to  form  panels,  I  Nina  Balfour,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Dorothy 
Tennant,  deep  mauve.  Violet  Queen,  Stanley 
ft,  and  Indigo  King.  The  contrast  of  mauve  am 

sky-blue  is  a  very  favourite  one  of  mine,  -anu 
though  it  may  sound  daring  blends  well- ® 
"/pc*  #  .  >  reality.  There  are  many  other  blue  annuals  1 

M  j  3  a  i  could  have  used  in  this  border,  but  I  wished  to 

v5'  I*  get  a  broad  and  simple  effect  with  flowers  I  conM 

JVl  iW-  '  >  depend  on  in  a  hot  and  sandy  soil  and  in  a 

}A(  >  i  garden  situated  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Sa^xr  V.  For  the  pink  bonier  I  used  Godetia  “  Apple 

,^'  Y'  £  '  Blossom,”  pink  Malope,  China  Asters  in  van«n* 

;  '^'  7  shades  of  pink,  salmon-pink  Zinnias,' La vatera 


i  full  sunlight  most  "f 
;  For  the 
■phila  insignisasan  edging 
ole  length  of  the  bonier. 
"  damascena,  Convolve- 
ng  from  pale  blue  n> 
blue  Cornflowers,  and 


as  a  I 

ranging  from  palest  mauve  to  dee] 
and  dark  blue.  '  ~ 


Violet  Queen,  Stanley, 


EVERGREEN  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

In  a  late  number  a  correspondent  asked  for 
information  as  to  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  for 
a  loamy  clay  soil,  anil  was  recommended  to 
plant  Rhododendrons.  Rhododendrons,  how¬ 
ever,  beautiful  though  they  are,  sometimes 
refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to  such  a 
soil  unless  peat  or  leaf-soil  is  added  in  quantity 
to  the  staple,  and  I  therefore  give  the  names  of 
some  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  that  are  not 
so  fastidious  in  their  requirements.  Berberis 
Darwini  forms  a  handsome  shrub,  both  when 
covered  with  its  bright  orange  flowers  and  later 
when  laden  with  its  purple  fruits.  B.  Aqui- 
folium  and  B.  stenophylla  are  also  useful.  In 
sheltered  spots  in  the  south-west  the  blue- 
flowered  Ceanothus  divaricatus  grows  to  a  good 
size  and  is  very  effective.  The  Mexican 
Orange-flower  (Choisya  ternata)  bears  clusters 
of  white  fragrant  flowers  in  /Sfiring. 
Fsallonia  macrai0jgjtife@arifeg/  \nkj 
in  the  spring,  E.  montividensis,  an  autumn* 
blooming  shrub  with  white  flowers,  anifTthi 


I  edging  of  Virginian  Stork,  and  for  a  baokgroun* 

r>*  the  Sweet  Pea  hedge  in  shades  ranging  lD>nl 

)  GSM  J  blush-pink  to  the  most  brilliant  crimson-scam*- 

■J-  £  The  Sweet  Peas  used  were  Lady  BeaeonsfieW. 

Lovely,  Lady  Penzance,  Her  Majesty,  an 
The  Shrubby  Jasmine  (J.  fraticans).  Invincible  Scarlet.  The  arches  were  covere< 

with  pink  Convolvulus  major  and  white  a»i 
such  cut-leaved  varieties  as  gracilis,,  purple, Clematis  Jackmani. 
p,  conglomerata,  and  Caenwoodiana.  IfjQfal  3 1  n£niil^&ffi  I  propose  to  use  pink  Carnations  in 


of  annuals  in  the 

albo-lutcscens  anil  angnlaWNA&in  ^  9\!li  ''boVfir,1  kinds  of  Sweet 

can  l»c  purchased  from  nurscric^J|^gif^f\]y^h(F|-^j^f\^ip^^[)(||  i  lie  back.  The  pm 
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Carnations  lam  using  are  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mary 
Morris,  Raby  Castle,  and  Crimson  Clove.  In 
fnmt  of  the  mauve  and  purple  Sweet  I’oa  hedge 
F  am  using  white,  yellow,  and  purple  Carnations, 
the  varieties  being  Mrs.  Muir,  Alice  Ayres, 
Redbraes,  Leander,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  and 
some  yellow  ground  Picotees  and  Purple  Em¬ 
peror.  Hardy  Carnations  flower  well  here,  and 
the  young  layers  are  left  out  all  the  winter, 
protected  by  rough  cinders.  G. 

Hanrhory,  N.b. 


A  WILTSHIRE  GARDEN. 

Is  this  little  view  of  a  garden  from  a  county  in 
which  are  many  old  manor  houses,  the  best  of 
all  backgrounds  for  a  good  garden,  we  have 
c  harming  repose  instead  of  the  complexity  and 
fuss  of  the  modern  garden  in  mechanical  design 
and.  geometrical  planting  of  the  flowers.  By 
this  and  other  examples  we  hope  to  show  what 
is  most  precious  in  the  formation  of  our  gardens 
that  beauty  is  got  by  and  through  variety 
lather  than  through  stereotyped  style,  and  to 
c'liforee  the  lesson  that  the  garden  should  grow 
out  of  the  spot  and  its  surroundings  and  condi¬ 
tions  rather  than  be  the 
mere  carrying  out  of  a 
l»K>k  plan  already  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  may  be,  in 
hundreds  of  other 
places.  There  is  a  gen 
t  lem  an,  Mr.  Thomas, 
now  preaching  in  one  of 
I  he  weekly  papers  t  hat 
there  is  only  one  right 
sort  of  garden,  although 
the  existence  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens 
in  England  would  tell 
hint  that  they  are  so 
1  “-dutiful  because  they 
differ  from  any  one 
order  of  design  rather 
than  conform  to  it. 

It  is  a  fact  lieyond 
all  argument  that  the 
most  beautiful  gardens 
in  England,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view, 
whether  those  of  cot¬ 
tage,  manor,  or  large 
country  seat,  are  those 
which  differ  absolutely 
as  to  form,  and  are 
"ften  Ix-autiful  in  pro- 
pirlion  as  they  differ 
irom  the  orthodox  way 
of  laj^ng  out  a  garden 
from  I  wioks.  Among 
the  amusing  things  said 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
lias  not  even  mastered 
the  very  -  elements  of 
the  question,  is  that  all 
t  he  formal  gardens  have 
gone,  and  that  he  and 
lis  friends  must  hurry 
ip  and  make  a  sketch 
if  the  last  before  they 
ire  swept  away — a  fine 

ivample  of  the  texts  of  his  preaching,  for, 
n  the  very  journal  in  which  he  makes  this 
nnan,  are  published  every  week  cuts  of  the 
uost  formal  gardens  that' mm  could  wish  to 
ee.  In  the  same  paper  ho  uses  the  word 
'  formal  ”  in  its  new  and  amusing  application 
o  anything  that  is  straight.  There  is  a  little 
garden  pool  at  Drayton  House  which  he  figures 
.ml  calls  it  below  a  “  forpial  pond,-’  as  if  any 
■iher  conceivable  kind*of  pond  could  ba  put 
ic.ir  a  house  except  such  as  this.  There 

•  no  lesson  in  garden  design  in  it :  it  is 
imply  a  square  hole  of  water.  Hut  the 
lew  writers  who  have  run  amok  about 
;  irdening  have  taken  to  the  wonl  “  formal  ”  with 
ometimes  the  most  comical  results.  One 
vrote  an  article  in  the  Studio  some  time  ago  on 
he  formal  garden  in  Scotland,  and  when  we 
■•ail  it  to  see  what  it  was  about,  found  that  it 
insisted  of  a  lot  of  sections  and  drawings  of  the 
nirtyard  and  necessary  approaches  to  a  country 
iouse,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
:  inlen  design.  "reddish  stalk' 

Recently,  too,  in  a  co-opera^^fhogUjc^tulil  -a(vVv 
>ublication,  in  which  are  illusti  rations  of  vafiouvj-r  ittom  i 
.  irdcn  scenes,  there  is  a  little  circular  basin  sunk 


written  “  tXamjAt  of  afdrmet’  pond."  It  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  washing  basin,  arid  as  since 
the  beginning  of  lime  men  in  all  countries  have 
made  little  basins  of  this  kind  for  fountain 
squirts  and  other  uses,  yet  nobolv  ever  thought 
of  calling  them  “formal  ponds”  until  the 
present  time.  But  this  kind  of  loose  talk  suits 
the  penny-a-lining  style  of  writing  of  the  present 
day,  and  adds  complexity  and  confusion  where 
all  might  be  clear.  When  much  of  it  is  read 
the  reader  does  not  get  “  any  forrader,”  and,  as 
he  cannot  understand  it,  supposes  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  There  is,  however,  one  idea 
that  there  is  but  one  right  sort  of  garden,  that 
which  anyone  with  apairof  compasses  can  design, 
as  men  design  any  other  pattern,  ignoring  the 
existence  of  all  the  gardens  of  Britain  made  in 
other  ways,  cottage,  house,  manor,  farm,  or 
rectory  gardens,  or  the  many  gardens  set  in 
country  towns  and  looking  out  on  the  peaceful 
landscape,  as  in  Casil  Lawson's  well-known 
picture. 

THE  SHADY  SIDE. 

I  s  those  very  frequent  cases  where  thegardenofa 
house  lies  in  front  of  and  behind  the  building 


couple  of  hours  of  it  in  the  day  will  lie  quite 
enough  to  keep  them  from  growing  weak  and 
lanky.  Four  nods  arc  planted  with  Devonshire 
Cream,  a  lovely  almost  rayless  flower  of  the 
colour  its  name  suggests,  one,  the  opposite, 
with  William  Niel,  a  pale  lilac  of  most  exquisite 
hue,  and  in  the  two  others  the  deeper  mauve 
yellow  J.  B.  Riding  and  Lemon  Queen,  will 
make  a  most  charming  harmony.  A  round 
bed  in  the  centre  might  either  be  planted 
with  single  Begonias  or  with  the  white 
Tufted  Pansy  Countess  of  Hopetoun.  Double 
Begonias  are  very  beautiful  but  expen 
sive  if  erect-flowered  varieties  are  purchased, 
while  those  which  droop  their  heavy  blooms  are 
not  effective.  A  centre  bed  with  three  F uchsias 
in  the  middle  and  single  Begonias  round  is 
very  showy  ;  and  although  it  is  the  fashion 
to  detxy  the  big  double  flowering  Fuchsias, 
thev,  with  me  at  any  rate,  bloom  profusely, 
and  meet  with  far  more  admiration  than  the 
singles,  while  their  rather  tall  growth  renders 
them  suitable  for  centres.  The  mauve  and  rose 
Phenomenal  is,  perhaps,  the  most  showy,  its 
two  colours  lieing  delightfully  assorted  and  very 
pleising  In  tlu-  eye.  They  can  be  put  out  in 
the  last  week  of  April 
if  the  season  be  mild, 
and  must  lie  taken  up 
liefore  the  first  frost, 
when  any  cellar  out 
of  reach  of  frost  w  ill  ac 
commodate  them.  The 
liest  results  for  this 
sort  of  work  will  lie  had 
from  Begonias  planted 
out  in  the  lied  in  early 
April,  not  having  been 
previously  encouraged 
to  make  growth.  They 
will  be  a  little  behind 
those  which  were  p hired 
in  warmth  earlier,  but 
will  give  more  and  liner 
blooms,  Both  they  and 
the  Fuchsias  greatly 
enjoy  an  overhead 
sprinkling  with  tepid 
rain  water  every  even¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather,  and 
a  surface  dressing  of 
guano,  two  or  three 
times  in  a  season,  will 
keep  them  going  very 
merrily. 

Viola  cormita,  easily 
raised  in  great  variety 
from  good  seed,  makes 
an  interesting  edging 
plant,  anil  of  Lilies,  of 
course,  there  is  no  stint, 
very  many  of  this  family 
enjoying  partial  shade. 
These  will  be  found 
most  useful  for  the  nar¬ 
row  lieds  bordering 
most  little  gardens,  anil 
look  lies  l  planted  ill 
groups  of  three  of  a  sort , 
while  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  invest  in  a  little 

it  is  usual  for  one  or  other  division  to  lie  more  or  s|n-i-iul  soil  for  I  hem,  and  to  take  the  precaution 
less  completely  shaded,  and  this  condition  of  j  of  tilling  the  scales  of  each  bulb  with  sharp  sand. 


lii-viiii'lcii  Molise,  l\eei II,  Wilts.  From  a  |>hotoirrapli  sent  liy  Mr.  Kossiler,  huh. 


things,  which  really  makes  for  a  pleasing  variety, 
and  should  he  taken  full  advantage  of,  often 
results  merely  in  neglect  for  the  shaded  port  ion. 
Ferns,  so  commonly  seen  in  small  shady  front 
gardens,  arc  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  monotonous  in  colour  all  through  the 
height  of  summer  and  autumn,  ami  are,  more¬ 
over,  terrible  snail  and  slug  preserves.  For  the 
piece  of  ground  which  gets  absolutely  no  sun 
whatever,  they,  with  Creeping  Jenny  and 
Periwinkles,  are  perhaps  necessary  :  hut.  for 
that  which  receives  even  one  hour’s  s 
the  twenty-four  there  are  much  more  attractive 
plants  for  a  summer  display.  The  Mossy  Saxi¬ 
frages  enjoy  such  a  situation,  and  planted  in 
variety  about  an  edging  of  rather  small  rough 
stones  soon  form  cushions,  always  green. 
Saxifraga  Wallacei  or  S.  Camposi  are  both 
suitable  and  bloom  freely  in  spring,  producing 
sheets  of  pretty  white  flowers  on  slender 
For  whole  beds  or  inner  edgings 

'  m 


display  can  be  made  wU 
The  more  delicate 


u noomm ofTtolou rs ,  such  as  lavender  and  cream,  ■ 
n  the  ground  in  a  small  garden,  and  beneath  is1  in  Tufted  Pansies  do  not  stand  sun  well,  and  a 


with  which  the  bulbs  may  be  surrounded,  this 

E reventing  their  rotting  in  the  winter.  Not 
alf  enough  use  is  made  by  amateurs  of  Lilies. 
They  are  very  cheap  ami  excel  in  lieauty  and 
scent,  while,  once  established,  they  give  no 
trouble  beyond  an  occasional  top-dressing.  The 
pure  white,  pink-spotted  and  red-spotted  lanci- 
folium  or  sper-iosum  Lilies  are  particularly  hardy- 
anil  good.  The  longiflorum  Lilies,  hardly  ever 
seen  out  of  pots,  are  grand  border  flowers. 
Lilium  Rrowni,  with  a  massive  trumpet,  reddish- 

oui 

and  easy  of  culture,  while  the  Panther  Lilies, 
L.  pardalinum,  will  do  well  if  the  ground  is 
deeply  dug  to  receive  them.  The  Turk's-C’ap 
and  Tiger,  and  the  summer  Orange  Lilies  of 
various  kinds,  croceum, davuricum,  etc.,  require 
more  sunshine,  and  are  not  suitable  for  our 
present  purpose.  In  spring,  and  indeed  well 
into  summer,  and  certainly  again  in  autumn,  we 
cannot  (de j ,wji» (yjirt.  xft^ou red  Primroses  in  the 

evening,  and  in 
*il  is  sweet  ami 
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good,  the}’  will  do  wonders.  The  blue  Primroses 
have  been  accused  of  not  being  sufficiently 
showy  to  vie  with  the  highly  coloured  and  other 
gay  strains,  but  t  hey  are  very  sweet  and  tender 
in  colour,  anil  thougli  only  a  proport  ion  if  them 
conies  blue,  it  is  worth  while  to  sow  several 


come  from  the  N.  Devon  cliffs,  and  one  from 
Cheddar:  the  small  St.  John's  Wort,  wild 
Scabious,  and  two  wild  Mints,  also  London 
Pride. 

1  have  many  other  plants  on  my  list,  some  of 
which  1  shall  be  able  to  procure  myself  and 
packets  with  the  chance  of  getting  a  few  plants  others  which  I  must  perforce  purchase.  From 
of  the  one  shade  of  exquisite  Cambridge-blue  i  what  I  have  done  up  to  the  present  (in  one 

|  season)  it  is  clear  that  I  shall  have  in  time  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  addition  to  my  garden. 
Kerns  I  have  galore  in  some  eight  or  ten 


which  sometimes  rewards  us  among  darker  blues 
and  violets,  with  a  number  of  reds. 

Mils.  L.  W i i. i.ia ms. 
21,  Bulk  "  irk  II ill,  Ballt . 


A  GARDEN  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS. 


Fun  several  years  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
form  a  garden  of  native  plants,  but  up  to  the 
spring  of  1  Sf It*  considerations  of  space  stopped 
me.  Having  taken  a  garden  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  which  had  tip  to  that  time  been 
meadow  land,  anil  which  had  at  its  end  a  high 
bank  surmounted  by  a  hedge  of  Hawthorn  of 
varying  heights,  I  determined  to  carry  out  my 
idea.  The  north-west  corner  ran  to  an  acute 
angle,  and  I  marked  off  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  was  about  :in  feet,  and  the  apex  at  the 
angle  formed 


varieties,  and  hope  in  the  future  to  have  many 
of  the  rarer  sorts.  When  you  consider  that  I 
am  within  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  London  City, 
it  is  surprising  that  so  many  beautiful  wild 
flowers  grow  so  near  at  hand. 

F.  W.  Ham. 

Cecil  Villa,  Victoria  roail,  .Ve/r  Banal. 


SI  MMER  CLIMBERS. 

Al.THnrnH  notes  on  summer  climbers  so  fro- 


be  provided  with  a  sheltered  position.  It  jwm- 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  well  knor. 
favourite  Wistaria  sinensis,  with  its  delic«> 
lavender-blue  flowers.  The  older  variety  u 
present  quite  holds  its  own  against  the  newn 
species  Wistaria  alba.  The  sweet-scem« 
white  Jasmine,  the  winter- flowering  yellos 
Jasmine,  Convolvuli,  French  and  Dutch  Honey¬ 
suckles  (the  former  an  excellent  bee-feede; 
Cotoneaster,  and  I’yrus  japonica  are  all  it 
our  command,  with  the  numerous  varieties « 
Clematis.  A  word  of  commendation  must  tr 
given  in  closing  to  the  fascinating  almost  eve: 
green  Blue  Passion-flower  (Passiflora  cierulea 
with  its  highly  interesting,  almost  uniijK 
flowers,  afterwards  succeeded  by  orange  fruit, 
which  hang  far  into  the  dull  winter  monllw 
shining  like  the  golden  Apples  in  the  uUoi 
garden  of  Hesperides. 

Mary  Cleofe  Abs.uji, 
The.  f’lase,  Winchester. 


(Ueiitly  appear  in  Gakiiknini:  Ii.i.'JSTU  \TEl>  that 
turthcr  writing  on  the  subject  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  repet  ition,  yet  sometimes  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  the  names  and  advantages  of  old,  well-nigh 
forgotten  favourites  recalled,  and  also  to  hear 
by  the  hedge  and  side  fence.  '  of  novelties  which  may  have  escaped  notice. 
Wild  Roses  of  two  species  grew  naturally  on  Many  gardeners  advocate  autumn  planting,  but 
the  hedge  and  large  numbers  of  wild  Hyacinth*  in  a  situation  somewhat  low  and  damp  my  own 
beneath ;  in  addition  to  the  Roses  1  planted  experience  points  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
Traveller’s  .Toy  or  wild  Clematis  at  the  foot,  and  winter  has  often  injured  the  young  climbers, 
also  a  plant  of  Honeysuckle.  Of  course,  last  while,  on  the  contrary,  spring  planting  invari- 
year  they  did  very  little  good,  but  show  better  J  ably  produces  more  satisfactory  results.  My 
for  this  year,  especially  the  Clematis.  1  have  j  first  favourite  among  climbers  is  the  Chilian 
now  planted  several  of  the  Great  Bindweed.  ( ilory-flower  I  Eccremocarpus  scalier),  with  its 
which  has  plenty  of  room  to  ran  without  bccom- I  drooping  clusters  of  waxy  orange-red  tubular 
ing  a  nuisance.  Previously  I  had  been  making  j  flowers,  which  look  so  well  against  an  old  wall, 
a  collection  of  wild  flowering  plants  for  the  time  I  am  much  surprised  that  it  is  not  in  every 
when  1  should  be  able  to  utilise  them  to  my  garden.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  although 
satisfaction,  so  that  I  had  many  of  the  following  m  most  counties  it  generally  dies  down  during 
rea<ly  to  shift  to  their  permanent  quarters.  the  winter,  in  some  favoured  spots  the  plant 

To  begin,  I  excavated  an  irregularly-shaped  remains  evergreen  and  even  flowers.  The 
basin  about  10  feet  by  (i  feet  and  threw  the  Dutchman's  Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho),  with  it* 
earth  in  a  mound  on  the  north  bank  :  this  w.w  [  strange  horn-shaped  flowers  and  gigantic  leaves, 
done  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  so  that  [  is  seen  to  far  better  advantage  wheu  covering 
a  swampy  piece  was  formed,  and  in  this  I  j  bowers,  pergolas,  or  tree-stumps  than  a  wall, 
planted  a  huge  root  of  Marsh  Marigold  (Ciltha  and  is  invaluable  for  shady  positions.  Where 
palustris)  which  was  a  picture  in  the  summer,  I  rapidity  of  growth  and  quick  covering  qualities 
the  yellow  Water  Iris  and  the  Gladwin — the  are  required, Cobiuascandens  should  be  obtained, 
latter  did  not  bloom  last  season,  but  I  hope  to  |  and  will  soon  drape  bare  and  unsightly  walls 
be  rewarded  with  blossom  this  season  and  its  with  its  Ash-like  foliage  and  great  rose-purple 
coral  berries  in  the  late  autumn — also  a  tall  |  flowers.  It  is  also  very  effective  in  wirnlow- 
Rush  or  Sedge  which  grows  in  the  ditches  in  '  lioxcs,  where  ample  moisture  must  be  supplied, 
quantity  near  me,  and  a  clump  of  the  Water  j  The  effect  of  the  great  Gourd,  adorned  with  big 
Violet.  I  tried  to  grow  Sundews,  Butterwort,  j  fruit,  when  grown  on  arches,  is  most  striking. 


THE  BEST  SNOWDROPS. 

The  best  Snowdrops  for  each  of  us  are  k- 
which  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  that  parti-.-al. 
soil  with  which  each  of  us  lias  to  deal.  In  - 
places  Galanthus  nivalis  grows  best,  wh¬ 
ether  places  the  double  flowered  variety  d 
i  r  i  . . „£  m.  ivi.ii, „ir. 


and  Bog  Asphodel,  brought  from  Glen  Nevis 
during  last  summer's  holiday,  but  as  I  feared  to 
no  purpose.  In  planting  the  level  space  I 
removed  one  or  two  turves  and  fillet!  the  hole 
with  loam,  and  in  somecases  with  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  mixed.  My  own  neighbourhood  provided 
me  with  many  of  my  subjects,  such  as  two  or 
three  species  ofCentaurea,  a  Horsetail,  Common 
and  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Field  Bindweed,  yellow 
Toad  Flax,  Creeping  Cinquefoil,  the  Wild 
Arum  (the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  children), 
tk>w  Parsnip,  grown  for  its  lovely  spring 
foliage,  a  beautiful  setting  for  Daffodils,  two 
Willow  Herbs,  Wood  Anemone,  Ragged  Robin, 
one  of  the  Crowfoots,  a  Rock  Rose  or  Helian- 
themum,  the  common  Seilum,  and  one  or  two 
Vetches,  besides  the  pretty  but  evil-scented 
Allium  ursinum.  These  plants  were,  of  course, 
not  planted  indiscriminately  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  the  Giant  Willow  Herb  was  placed 
well  back  to  the  hedge  of  the  yellow  Toad  Flax 


on  the  dry  bank,  etc. 

In  the  (Trass  near  the  bounilary  there  are  200  1  (Tropieolum  speciosum) 
Snowdrops  and  a  hundred  or  so  Binglc  Daffodils  ' 
and  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissus  under  the  shade  of  a 
bush.  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  many  common  Prim¬ 
roses, Cowslips,  and  Wood  Aneinonesare scattered 


The  Variegate  1  Japauese  Hop,  the  foliage  of 
which  is  marbled  silver,  grey,  cream,  and  green, 
seems  to  be  supplanting  its  more  simple  relation, 
the  true  Hop.  The  former  species  has  no 
economic  value  whatever,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger.  The  autumn  leafage  of  various  Vines 
can  rival  the  grand  old  Virginian  Creeper  for 
glowing  shades  of  red  and  crimson.  Thunbergi 
and  Tenturicr  are  kinds  which  well  repay 
culture.  The  curious  Chinese  Yam  (Dioscorca 
sativa)  is  handsome,  while  the  true  Jalap- 
plant  (Exogonium  purga),  covered  with  rich 
purple  blossoms,  is  very  beautiful  among 
autumn  -  flowering  plants,  and  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness  there  can  lie  no  doubt.  In  a  garden 
last  year  I  saw  a  beautiful  plant  of  Polygouum 
Baldschuanicum  (the  Turkestan  Rambler) 
covered  with  trusses  of  paper-white  flowers, 
which  were  produced  towards  the  close  of 
summer — an  additional  recommendation,  as  at 
that  time  most  climbers  are  beginning  to  lose 
their  lieauty.  The  brilliant  Flafnc  -  flower 
blooms  freely  in  a 
warm  situation,  but  it  is  often  a  source  of 
despair  to  its  possessor,  for,  though  growing 
like  a  weed  in  its  Scottish  home,  it  is  difficult 
to  manage  in  the  south.  I  think  an  important 


best.  I  find  that  two  of  Mr.  Whittall's  r.t 
ties  from  the  mountains  behind  Smyrna  gr¬ 
and  flower  most  freely — viz. ,  G.  Ikarki-,  a  r>V- 
form  of  G.  latifolius,  and  G.  Cassaha,  which  t-. 
as  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  Snowdrops  fre. 
Asia  Minor,  noble  as  I  know  G.  Elwesi  ran  ir 
when  at  its  best.  G.  Gassaba  ha*  very  Lr  -v!. 
hoarv-lookiug  foliage,  each  great  flat  leaf  b: . 
covered  with  a  grey  bloom,  which  ruhs-.iT  i. 
easily  on  the  leaves  being  touched  with  l 
fingers.  The  bold  flowers  are  elevated  mi  st-- 
stalks,  which  arc  taller  than  the  fluted  Iw 
at  flowering  time,  although  the  leaves  even; 
ally  attain  to  a  greater  height  after  thehUt 
is  past  and  gone.  G.  Cassaba  also  seeds  fire 
even  on  a  soil  not  particularly  suited  to  Ni 
drops  generally,  being  too  hot  and  dry  (i< 
too  light  and  sandy)  during  the  summer  sew 
The  flowers  of  (i.  Cassaba  arc  not  unM 
those  of  G.  Elwesi  in  general  appearance,  i. 
differ  iu  the  blotches  on  tho  inner  segment-  if 
all  joined  together.  After  some  years 
porience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  u- 
heaviest  and  wettest  corner  of  a  light  s"*'- 
garden  is  by  far  tho  best  for  these  dainty rpr-v 
flowers.  They  soon  die  out  on  light,  vara 
and  sunny  borders.  What  the  .Snowing 
seem  to  enjoy  is  a  deep,  wet,  and  -  • 
northern  border,  living  longer  on  Gra«  > 
on  I  hi  re  soil,  proliably  because  there  it  cn 
siderably  less  evaporation  from  the  snri.i- 
the  soil  as  Grass-covered  than  when  hare. 
the  same  token,  they  like  the  proximity  of  p*a 
or  stones,  anything  that  keeps  cool  umi-tar 
around  their  bulbs,  and,  as  is  well  known,  fix' 
enjoy  the  half  shade  of  Apple  and  other  d" 
duous  trees.  I  suppose  the  common  Siwwdff 
anil  all  its  varieties  are  never  seen  so  happy  ~ 
they  are  north  of  the  Trent,  unless  it  be  n  -' 
of  the  Tweed.  The  Snowdrop  amongst  wwt'- 
seems  like  the  Gooseberry  amongst  fnnts- 
essentially  northern  so  far  os  soil  and  climai' 
ace  concerned.  Those  who  have  seen  thebw* 
drops  in  Scotland,  notably  at  Dunrobio. 

_ 1..1.™  „,o  Itm-  nmlr  PViT  * 


irregularly  in  the  Grass,  and  two  or  three  score  I  point  in  cultivation  is  to  select  n  shady  position 
of  Foxgloves  treated  in  similar  fashion,  but  well  protected  from  the  sun  by  higher  shrubs, 
back  ;  then  in  a  dry,  sunny  place  Thrift,  Staticc,  With  the  summer  the  fortunate  dwellers  in  the 
and  Sea  Holly  are  plantecb  These  three  come  j  south-west  will  rejoice  in  the  strange  brilliant 
from  Hayling  Island 
of  an  excursion.  One 
garden  has  had  more  cultiv 
planted  Oriental  Poppies  to  replace  the  common  The  White  Trumpet  flower  (1  >atura  suaveolens), 
re<l  Poppy,  which  will  not  grow  here :  two  or  although  it  requires  great  attention,  can  be 
three  Teasels,  which  promise  to  become  enor-  1  grown  with  success  as  an  outdoor  plant,  but 
mous  plants  :  Soapwort,  Catchfly,  Mallow,  Dog  requires  considerable  moisture  in  dry  weather, 
and  \\  hite  Violets,  ami  I  ^fhe&njto  try  B<|r^vev  |  and  will  often  bloom  from  the  end  of  ■OtljQWtjl 

* .  the  advent  of  autumn  f 

native  of  China,  is  pa 


inteii.  inese  tnree  come  souln-west  will  rejoice  in  me  strange  oriiiiant 
in  Hampshire,  tho  result  Lobster-claw-plant  (Clianthus)  and  the  orange- 
iio  part  of  this  “  wild "  scarlet  glory  of  the  Trumpet-flower  (Bignonia 
cultivation,  and  here  are  radieans),  the  latter  self-clinging  like  the  Ivy. 


(ientian,  an$  %e  itild 

the  buik  made  by  the  ehrtlr 


Sutherlandsbire,  tell  me  they  rarely  erer 
them  so  fresh  and  fine  elsewhere.  In  Irem- 
tliev  do  better  in  the  north  and  west  thsnr- 
tho  south  and  cast  of  the  country.  There"' 
exceptions.  Straffan,  in  Kildare.  i« 
them.  There  the  Snowdrops  grow  on  the  <•»  ‘ 
but  the  ground  is  very  near  the  level  of  the  hi” 
Liffey.  and  often  in  the  late  autumn  and 
the  lawn  on  which  they  thrive  so  well  is  Dl” 


have  four  varieties  of  Seilum,  two  oTwhich  I  the  withering  effect  of  the  ea^tj^igi^|^i^iij«^i|^|^|ip^ji|^|^*-  ‘ ■■ 


water— i.e.,  whenever  there  is  a  heavy  ran' 
or  much  snow  and  the  river  overflows.  It 
of  the  readers  of  Gakdemvo  have  faiksl  »' 
Snowdrops  on  light .  hot  soils,  1  should  i'1' 
their  trying  them  in  the  wetto-t  and 
part  of  the  garden,  or  in  damp  plots  ’ 
lawn,  or  woodland  walks  outside. 

There  are  none  that  increase  at  the  re*1' 
the  common  singleand  double  forms  of '  •-  ni'-‘  ■ 
After  these  perhaps  G.  plicatus  is  the  m 
prolific  on  suitable  soils.  The  finest  kinds 
far  as  individual  flowers  are  concerned,  “re- 
hreto  Elwesi.  G.  Ikariic,  G.  nivalis  gran h«.'" 
G.  Cassaba,  one  of  the  most  distinct  ot  alt 1 
Ratal faUnlS  lojuls.  G.  nivalis  grandis  h.v  - 


visicu*  grandis,  and  i“ 
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LVimean  Snowdrop,  althougli  in  no  way  closely 
related  to  G.  plicatus,  which  is  usually  known 
In  the  popular  name  of  the  Crimean  Snowdrop. 
All  the  Snowdrops  are  exquisite  as  seen  healthy 
ind  luxuriant  on  suitable  soils,  and  it  would  be 
.cry  interesting  to  hear  of  the  kinds  that  do 
.roll  on  various  soils  and  in  other  localities. 

F. 


AN  INN  GARDEN. 


:.  the  accompanying  illustration  we  are  afforded 
i  proof  of  the  effects  attainable  from  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  grouping  of  flowering  plants  in  a  small 
jarden.  In  many  villages  ami  country  towns 
hroughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England 
urh  beautiful  pictures  are  to  be  met  with, 
ntirely  disproving  Alison’s  unfounded  assertion 
hat  “the  common  people  universally  follow 
he  system  of  the  production  of  uniformity," 
nd  his  equally  baseless  statement  that  “  the 
iulation  of  the  usual  appearances  of  Nature 
m-reases  the  beauty  of  the  scene."  Indeed, 
lie  of  the  chief  charms  of  these  little  plots  lies 
n  the  absence  of  any  formal  garden  design  in 
heir  arrangement.  Anyone  who  has  travelled 
ui'h  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  British  Isles 


scent.  In  the  other  somewhat  similar  con¬ 
ditions  obtain.  The  gabled  house,  whoso  walls 
glow  in  the  autumnal  days  with  the  profuse, 
scarlet  berry-clusters  of  Crattegus  Pyracantha, 
while  facing  the  high  road,  overlooks  at  the 
back  a  large  garden  that  stretches  to  the  banka 
of  the  Derbyshire  Derwent.  The  wide  borders 
contains  wealth  of  old-fashioned  flowers — Lilies, 
Rockets,  Anemones,  tall  Hollyhocks,  and 
giant  Sunflowers.  At  tho  edge  of  the  green 
lawn  a  huge  Weeping  Ash  droops  its  pendent 
branches  and  winding  paths  lead  to  where  the 
rushing  river  speeds  melodiously  through  the 
arches  of  the  Ivy  clad  bridge.  These  are  but 
two  instances  out  of  the  many  that  might  lie 
cited  of  picturesque  inn-gardens.  They  may, 
however,  serve  to  recall  to  readers  similarly 
attractive  Beenes  that  have  lieen  met  with  in 
the  course  of  their  journeyings.  S.  W.  K. 


NATURALISING  DAFFODILS. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  tho  naturalisation  of 
Daffodils  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  cannot  fail 
to  have  discovered  the  great  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties  as  to  their  adaptability  for  thojpurposo. 
Some  kinds  will  strengthen  annually  until  tho 


An  inn  irarsl^n  at  Dymoek,  (llonrester.  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  .f.  Niblett,  I'pliam,  l.i-lbnry 


‘ill  l>e  able  to  call  to  mind  many  instances 
‘here  hostelry  gardens  have  exhibited  unlocked - 
or  grace  and  serenity  of  expression.  Some  of 
hese  are,  like  the  one  here  portrayed,  limited 
n  extent,  others,  whoso  scope  is  less  confined, 
te  enable  1  to  attain  u  proportionately  wider 
ueasure  of  attraction.  In  not  a  few  cases 
irivate  houses  have  been  converted  into  inns, 
uany  of  these  possessing  gardens  which  have 
tot  been  allowed  to  sutler  from  the  change  of 
■roprietorship.  Two  examples,  especially 
‘here  such  lias  been  the  case,  revert  to  my 
"inti  at  the  present  moment.  In  one,  situated 
n  South  Devon,  the  back  of  the  house  faces 
ui  extended  garden.  Tho  wall  is  covered  with 
the  glossy  foliage  of  Magnolia grandiflora,  whose 
*hite  chalices  perfume  the  summer  air,  and 
"ith  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysio 
citriodora).  Beneath  the  windows  are  beds  of 
aaeet-smelling  flowers — Stocks,  Mignonette, 
Heliotrope.  Further  down  the  slope  colonies 
of  the  chaste  Madonna  Lily  diffuse  their 
fragrance  and  reveal  their  pure  loveliness,  while 
ou  either  side  the  wide  lawn,  between  tho 
Apple-trees,  that  in  the  spring  are  oanopi 
with  shell-pink  blossom,  (it and  |  olum|.i> 
gorgeous  Oriental  Poppies.  Many  other  flowers 
grate  the  seasons  with  their  charms  of  hue  and 


original  bulb  forms  a  fine  clump,  whilst  others 
make  no  headway,  and  aftorthe  lnpse  of  sovoral 
seasons  are  very  little,  if  any,  stronger  than  in  the 
first  year  after  planting.  < liven  favourable  soil, 
Daffodils  may  lie  planted  on  any  aspect,  and  the 
varieties  that  lend  themselves  to  this  will  thrive 
amazingly,  but  in  ground  not  to  their  liking  they 
are  not  thoroughly  at  home  on  any  point  of  the 
compass.  In  writing  this  I  do  not  moan 
that  on  a  vory  light  soil  better  results  might 
not  be  obtained  from  a  north-west  than  a 
due  south  aspect,  but  that  ovon  on  the  former 
site  tho  return  after  several  years'  planting 
would  leave  much  to  be  desired.  I  should  give 
a  deep  sandy  loam  as  absolutely  tho  boat  soil 
for  the  naturalisation  of  Daffodils.  Some  of 
them  do  admirably  in  a  heavier,  damper 
compost,  as  the  display  given  in  many  a  south 
county  coppice  will  testify,  but,  taking  the 
family  ns  a  whole,  I  find  the  best  and  most 
enduring  results  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
loamy,  and  yet  with  no  suspicion  of  clogging  or 
waterlogging. 

The  above  notes  are  tho  result  of  an  experi- 
n  naturalisation  so  far  as  the  one  place  is 
'5jeiilwi|^[Minving  been  made  in  various 
r_rts  ot  gardon  and  pleasure  ground  both! 
in  the  natural  soil  and  in  prepared  ground.  I 


cannot  chronicle  a  success  so  far  as  the 
natural  soil  is  concerned.  This  is  sandy,  the 
sand,  in  fact,  coming  within  from  (i  inches  to 
12  inches  of  the  surface  and  going  down  a  great 
depth,  varying  a  little  in  colour  and  consistency, 
but  none  the  less  sand.  In  such  soil  Daffodils 
exist,  but  are  certainly  not  quite  at  home.  I 
find  that  some  of  them  under  such  conditions 
will  bulb  out  and  increase  in  size  of  clump. 
Obvallaris,  for  instance,  will  do  this,  but  tho 
foliage  lacks  vigour,  the  flower  is  barely  thrown 
above  the  Grass  and  is  small  and  poor,  the 
perianth  especially  hanging  close  to  the  trumpet 
as  though  it  cannot  expand.  If,  however,  the 
attempt  at  naturalisation  here  is  not  a  success, 
the  result  is  very  different  on  p  re  pans  I 
ground  —  averago  kitchen  garden  soil,  for 
instance  where  one  can  go  down  a  couple 
of  spits  before  coming  on  bail,  hungry  stuff. 
Opportunity  offered  for  occasional  planting 
of  a  permanent  nature  on  such  soil,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  yearly  increase  in 
size  of  clump  and  number  of  flowers.  The 
May-flowering  Poeticus  was  probably  the  best 
of  all  the  dumps  last  year,  averaging  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  blooms— this  was  tho  seventh 
year  from  planting.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
the  sumo  thing  is  apparent  in  heavier  soil. 
( )ther  sorts  planted  at  tho  same  time  and  under 
thc  same  conditions  which  have  done  well  and 
furnish  annually  from  five  to  eight  flowers  per 
clump  are  Rugilohus,  Golden  Spur,  Prineeps, 
and  .lohnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  in  the  trumpets, 
and  Bnrri  conspicuus  anil  Cynosure  in  the 
chalice  -  cupped  section.  Telamonius  plenus, 
too,  seems  to  increase  in  vigour  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  so,  although  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  does  the  Gardenia-flowered  Poeli- 
cus.  The  main  object  in  the  original  planting 
of  the  above  varieties  was  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  cut  bloom,  and  so  in  order  to  help  them  I 
give  an  annual  mulching  of  good  short  manure 
that  has  been  well  broken  to  pieces  with  the 
fork.  _  E. 

ANEMONE  FULGENS. 

The  remarks  appearing  at  the  foot  of 
“  E.  M.  K.'s”  note  on  Anemone  fulgens  (p.  57) 
are  certainly  far  too  sweeping  in  their  character, 
although  it  may  lie  true  that  in  some  cases 
failure  is  “the  result  of  indifferent  culture." 
The  statement  that  the  “  let-alone  system " 
(that  is,  leaving  the  tubers  undisturbed) 
“brings  failure  at  every  turn,”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  misleading,  and  I  would  strongly  advise 
growers  of  this  lovely  spring  flower  to  think 
twice  tiefore  they  decide  upon  an  annual  lifting 
and  drying  of  the  tuliers,  which,  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  provide,  in  many  cases,  a  display  of 
undiminished  beauty  for  several  years.  Only 
yesterday  (March  28)  I  saw,  a  few  miles  from 
liore,  an  exceptionally  lino  patch  of  Anomoiie 
fulgens,  many  of  tho  flowers  being  nearly 
•I  inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  had  not 
lieen  disturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  have  each  year  produced  self-sown 
seedlings  that  have  been  transplanted  and 
crown  in  other  beds  with  equally  good  results. 
The  soil  in  this  instance  is  a  heavy  loam,  and 
the  garden  situated  almost  at  the  liase  of  a  deep 
coombe,  through  which  running  water  flows. 
Other  instances  may  be  cited  where  these 
plants  permanently  succeed  in  very  dissimilar 
soils  and  sites  ;  thus,  in  a  cold  and  elevated 
garden  in  mid-Wales,  in  vory  poor  staple  that, 
might  almost  lie  termed  gravel,  plants  raised 
from  seed  thirteen  years  ago  have  grown 
and  flourished  freely  ;  whilo  in  Suffolk,  in  light 
soil,  the  behaviour  of  undisturbed  tuliers  has 
lieen  equally  satisfactory.  These  cases,  I  think, 
prove  that  annual  lifting  is  in  many  instances 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadvisable.  Again, 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  in  cases 
where  the  plants  deteriorate  after  their 
first  year  even  lifting  and  drying  will  not 
prove  efficacious  in  providing  a  brilliant 
yearly  display.  Of  this,  my  own  experience 
with  two  totally  different  soils,  in  neither 
of  which  Anemone  fulgens  could  be  termed 
a  success,  affords  an  example.  In  one  case  the 
soil  was  light,  in  the  other  a  heavy  loam,  each 
apparently  possessing  identical  characteristics 
with  soils  in  which  this  Anemone  has  lieen 
found  to:  flourish)  fop  several  years  in  succession 
when,  lrft -undisturbed,  but  in  each  instance  the 
plonta  (Kwribrawd  laanwi-Jsecoml  season,  and 
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their  first  crop  of  leaves  had  died  down,  were 
lifted  and  dried  off  for  a  time,  little  or  no  good 
accrued  from  the  operation,  as  their  frequent 
llowering  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Lifting 
is  doubtless  productive  of  good  results  in 
Homo  soils,  but  in  others  the  only  method  by 
which  a  brilliant  display  can  be  assured 
appears  to  be  the  annual  introduction  of 
fresh  tubers.  In  noting  the  varied  behaviour 
of  Anemone  fulgens  under  conditions  of  soil 
and  exposure  apparently  identically  similar, 
here  flourishing  in  undiminished  vigour  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  or  more,  here  refusing 
to  fiower  freely  whether  left  undisturbed 
or  lifted  and  dried  off,  one  is  inclined  to 
surmise  that  the  result  is  affected  less 
by  cultural  solicitude  than  by  some  quality  in 
the  constitution  of  the  soil.  At  one  time  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  seedling  plants  were 
more  likely  to  permanently  succeed  than  pur¬ 
chased  tubers,  hut  since  then  I  have  met  with 
so  many  instances  where  the  latter  have  flowered 
admirably  year  after  year  that  I  have  discarded 
the  theory.  The  advice  given  in  the  note 
referred  to— that  the  tubers,  after  being  lifted 
and  dried,  should  not  be  replanted  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past— would  result  in  trans¬ 
forming  this  Anemone  from  a  fiower  of  the 
early  spring  to  one  of  the  summer — a  most 
undesirable  consummation.  Here  the  sharpest 
frost  of  the  past  winter  occurred  on  March 
•20th,  Anemone  fulgens  being  then  in  full  bloom, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  petals 
being  scared,  no  damage  was  done  to  the 
plants.  S.  W.  F. 

Kini/weiif,  S.  Ittron. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Planting  Water  Lilies.  —  Will 


you 


kindly  tell  mo  where  to  obtain  the  ordinary 
white  Water  Lily?  I  have  carefully  looked 
through  all  the  advertisements  for  many  weeks 
and  never  see  anyone  offering  any  for  sale.  At 
the  same  time  would  you  be  good  enough  to  give 

mo  sonic  instructions  as  to  planting  name  ?  1 

should  also  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  the 
correct  name  (botanical)  for  the  plant? — FAIR- 

LIl  HIT. 

The  common  Water  Lily  is  Nymphasa  alba, 
and  any  hardy  plant  nurseryman  should  be  able 
to  supply  you.  Planting  is  best  carried  out  at 
the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May.  A  simple 
way  of  planting  is  to  put  the  plants  with  some 
soil  into  shallow  baskets  and  sink  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  or  pond  where  you  intend 
them  to  grow.  Before  the  basket  has  rotted 
the  plant  will  have  anchored  itself  to  the  bottom 
with  fresh  roots.  A  natural  mud  bottom  is  best 
for  Water  Lilies,  but  they  can  also  be  grown  in 
tanks,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  compact,  rich  clayey  soil  about  1  foot  in 
depth,  allowing  about  3  feet  of  water  over 
this. 

Tufted  Pansies.  —  Autumn  -  planted 
Pansies  have  been  looking  very  bad,  but  by 
using  the  Dutch  lioo  ten  days  since  there  is 
evidence  that  the  aeration  of  the  soil  has  already 
left  its  mark  upon  the  plants.  The  soil  has 
become  soddened  and  caked  on  the  surface,  in 
many  cases  leaving  autumn-planted  pieces  very 
much  exposed  about  the  roots.  The  use  of  the 
Dutch  hoe  about  once  a  week  will  soon  alter 
this,  more  especially  if  the  plants  are  mulched 
with  some  light,  gritty  compost.  With  this 
material  there  should  be  incorporated  some 
thoroughly  rotten  manure,  placing  the  compost 
round  the  collars  of  the  plants.  In  a  short 
time  new  growths  will  be  seen  pushing  through 
the  soil,  and  these,  together  with  the  older 
growths,  will  he  blossoming  freely  before  the 
month  is  out.  There  is  more  in  the  consistent 
use  of  the  hoe  than  many  persons  are  perhaps 
aware,  and  if  pains  he  taken  to  compare  plants 
treated  as  here  advised  the  value  of  freely 
stirring  and  mulching  the  soil  will  be  at  onto 
apparent. — D.  I>.  C. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  at  home.— Haying 
known  the  Cardinal  fiower  since  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to 


20  degs.  or  30  degs.  lie  low  zero  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  months.  One  cannot  always 
understand  the  effects  of  climate,  and  I  should 
not  lie  surprised  if  the  unexpected  occurs  with 
regard  to  plants  when  transferred  to  foreign 
lands,  otherwise  the  fact  that  a  “wet”  or 
“severe”  winter  in  Middlesex,  England,  need 
prove  fatal  to  the  Lobelia  cardinalis  would 
cause  me  no  little  astonishment,  since  the  plant 
in  its  native  habitat  is  not  only  able  to  endure 
extreme  cold,  hut  is  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
found  in  wet  localities,  either  in  or  near  swamps 
or  streams,  or  in  boggy  places.  I  should  not 
think  this  plant  would  thrive  in  a  light,  dry 
soil,  but  I  have  seen  its  myriad  blossoms  glow¬ 
ing  like  lines  of  fire  as  the  train  on  one  of  our 
eastern  railways  rushed  through  a  wet  region 
where  these  royal  (lowers  were  evidently  “  hold¬ 
ing  high  carnival  ”  in  their  native  wilds. — 
Elisabeth  Lonkv.  Uox-vrskie,  Creme  Co.,  Neo- 
York,  I’.S.A. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana.  What  a  fine 
thing  would  tie  a  plant  2  feet  or  3  feet  across  if 
we  could  only  have  it.  Unfortunately,  one 
finds  that  this  Rockfoil  has  to  lie  taken  to 
pieces,  so  to  speak,  by  being  broken  up  and 
replanted  in  smaller  plants.  When  it  1  logins  to 
get  large  it  becomes  patchy  aiul  (lies  off.  If  one 
works  peat  and  sand  well  among  its  rosettes  it 
may  live  for  a  time  longer,  but  eventually  the 
breaking-up  has  to  be  done.  While  S.  Bur¬ 
seriana  likes  a  dry  and  sunny  place,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  giving  it  a  position  too  hot  and 
without  enough  moisture.  One  has  seen 
promising  plants  succumbing  to  drought  when 
in  such  places.  So  pretty  is  Burser's  Rockfoil 
that  it  is  worthy  of  some  care. 

Preparing  bedding  Begonias.  I 

think  many  failures  with  bedding  Begonias  are 
due  to  coddling  in  the  early  stages  of  growl  h. 
Occasionally  excellent  beds  are  met  with  in 
amateurs'  gardens,  and  their  bulbs  are,  ns  a 
rule,  started  into  growth  very  gradually,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  cold-frame.  Cocoa-nut- fibre  for  em¬ 
bedding  the  buU>3  in  when  istnrting  them  in 

spring  is  very  useful.  The  new  roots  lay  hold 
of  it  readily,  and  the  bulbs  can  be  planted  w-ith 
a  portion  of  it  adhering  to  them.  Even  when 
cool  treatment  is  given  it  is  not  wise  to  start 
the  corms  too  early,  as  if  only  J  inch  of  growth 
has  been  made  when  final  planting  takes  place, 
they  go  away  strongly  and  make  up  for  what 
some  might  consider  lost  time,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blooms  are  better. 

Trilliums.—  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  Trilliums  in  any  of  the 
charmingly-written  gardening  books  of  recent 
years,  whether  practical  or  descriptive.  The 
names  appear  occasionally  in  catalogues  with  a 
little  wretched  “cut”  that  gives  no  idea  of 
their  value.  Very  few  people  know  what  they 
are  when  they  see  them,  and  yet  they  are 
almost  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  spring 
(lowers.  The  books  say  the  tubers  come  from 
Mexico,  but  I  found  them  growing  wild  in 
Japan.  Singly  the  flowers  are  very  quaint, 
just  three  delicately- veined  white  leaves,  about 
5  inches  across,  and  three  green,  rather  larger, 
below,  on  a  thick,  juicy  stalk  that  holds  them 
straight  up-  In  a  mass — and  they  are  quite  at. 
their  best  in  a  mass— they  are  a  sheet  of  snow* 
in  a  bright  green  frame.  They  want  no  care, 
only  suitable  soil,  and  to  be  let  alone.  When 
they  are  over  they  die  down  so  fast  and 
tidily  that  anything  over  from  bedding-out 
goes’ on  the  top  of  them  quite  liarmlessly ;  in 
the  autumn  a  little  leaf-soil  is  forked  in,  and 
that  is  alL  The  only  really  good  bed  of  them  I 
know  was  planted  nearly  sixty  years  ago  in  an 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  Yorkshire,  not  far 
from  the  sea!  A  little  peat  was  mixed  with 
the  rich  garden  mould,  and  there  they  have 
been  ever  since,  have  neither  increased  nor 
decreased,  and  have  never  missed  flowering. 
Some  twenty -five  years  ago  a  clump  was  dug  up 
to  force,  and  the  hole  remains  as  sharp  as  the 
day  it  came  out.  Shrubs  have  grown  up  and 
been  cut  down  and  grown  again.  The  trees 
have  got  bigger,  the  .shade  deeper,  but  nothing 
has  affected  the  Trilliums.  Everything  is 
changed  in  the  now  neglected  piece  of  garden, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS-. STOPPING  AN  It 
TIMING. 

In  reply  to  W.  W.  Holloway  and  “A.G.L.' 
It  is  now  rather  late  to  pinch  out  the  points  A 
your  plants  to  secure  second  crowu-lmds  on  tl» 
resulting  growths.  The  reason  why  secoui  I 
crown-buds  are  more  often  sought  after  is  tk;  I 
blooms  developed  from  buds  of  this  kind  are 
usually  free  from  coarseness,  of  good  colon-, 
and  of  exquisite  form.  The  blooms  may  in 
some  cases  be  somewhat  smaller  than  thus- 
developed  from  a  first  crown-bud  selection,  bin 
you  will  gain  ample  compensation  for  this  ly 
the  general  high  quality  of  the  blooms  from 
second  crown-buds.  As  a  general  rnle,  thnr 

elioote,  or  more  if  desired,  should  lie  taken  q 

from  the  first  pinching,  but  only  when  the 
plants  so  treated  are  fairly  strong  anil  sturdy 
If  your  plants  are  weakly  it  would  be  better 
to  take  up  one  shoot  only  from  the  pinching, 
leaving  this  to  “  break  "  naturally  next  time 
and  from  this  point  taking  up  the  requir. 
number  of  shoots — three  in  most  cases.  Agsi 
any  plants  having  made  a  natural  “  break,  s 
now  about  to  break,  should  not  be  interfere! 
with,  but  allowed  to  develop  throughout  in  i 
natural  manner.  .Stopping  and  timing  aa 
specially  valuable  to  growers  having  weakly 
plants, ’enabling  the  growers  to  get  de-.er: 
blooms  in  the  proper  season,  where  they  mig 
otherwise  fail. 


F4rmoijtf7V'h‘  i£Ytji£'  ‘Roses — Geant 
d<\q3iV*fnWro&<liS  and  Queen  of 


its  beauty  by  my  father,  one  of  the  pioneer 
botanists  of  eastern  New  York,  I  feel  that  long 

acquaintance  only  strengthens  my  belief  in  its  _ 0 _  „  .  _ 

hardiness.  This  Lobelia  greynwar  my  honiciinj  only  the  Trilliums  and  some  old-feshioued 
the  latitude  rqLqSaulAern.VIrinonftrVVi-IVi  ilSYtli^r Roses — Geant  des  Batailles,  Baron ^  Ri"lW 
mercury  is  liable  to  < 

able  altitude  to  the  disconcerting  deptdr?  of 


des  Batailles, 
Queen  of  the  Bourboi 
and  newer  kinds,  and  flower  on. 


Name. 

Edith  lUshwood 
Emily  Towers 
llenry  Weeks 
.ili  Bonteroy 
\V.  A.  Barren 
Excelsior 
1,'lsere 

M.  A.  Channel 
Millie.  Thirese  Key 

b  llorotHoa  Sl,ei 

Mr.  T.  Carrington 
Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss 
Prefet  Robert 
l-ride  o(  Exmouth 
Silver  King 
S.vanley  Giant 
Vice.Prest.  Calvat 
Colonel  Chase 
Conunand'nt  Blussett 
Marquise  de  Paris 
Maud  Dean 
Th.  Dennis 
Houle  de  Nacre 
W.  Ci.  Nevv  itt 
Mutual  Friend 
Viviand  Morel 
Pha-bus 
Milano 
Mine.  Carnot 
R.  Hooper  Pearson 
Soleil  d'Octolire 
Simplicity 


When  to  pinch. 

April  in 
Mav,  3rd  week 
2nd  week  May 
Mid -April 
Mid- April 
May  it 

Last  week  May 
Mid-April 
Mav,  3rd  wevk 
May  !■». 

Mav,  Snl  week 
May  12 
Mid-Aprii 
Mid-April 
May  11 

May,  2nd  week 

Mid-April 

May,  :ird  week 

Mid-April 

Mid-April 

Trv  3rd  week  May 

Mid-May 

Mid-April 

May  1 

May  12 

Natural  break  j 
Mid-April 
3rd  week  April 
Mid-April 
May,  3rd  week 
3rd  week  April 
May,  3rd  week 


After  careful  reflection  we  have  decided  I 
recommend  a  first  crown-bud  selection  in  “V 
instances,  as  the  time  is  getting  on,  and  uk 
would  lie  as  much  as  three  weeks'  delay  in  s’:- 
cases,  and  this  would  minimise  your  chant*}  j 
success.  _ *" 

Tlie  Vine-weevil. — I  have  enclose.)  *  k'j 
insects  in  a  box,  and  would  be  glad  if  you 

F've  me  any  information  as  to  what 
had  a  nice  Maidenhair  Fern  in  the  green  ■ , 
and  this  morning  I  noticed  a  quantity  Q'  J 
tiny  leaves  of  the  young  fronds  lying  a  <  : 
the'  mould  in  the  pot,  and  on  examma 
found  a  quantity  of  these  insects.  Not  . 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  1  1,10  - 
would  ask  your  opinion  1 — Avm,,|S- 

The  insects  you  send  are  the  '  ''(Il'ifbt 
(Otiorhyneus  sulcatus).  This  insect  ^ 
night  and  hides  away  during  the  day-  , 
beetles  drop  off  the  plants  on  the  8ll=“ 
disturbance  or  when  a  light  is  thrown  on 
von  should  stand  the  plants  on  a  wlnl  ' 
and  throw  a  bright  light  on  them  son-  (-r( 
may  lie  easily  noticed  and  destroys  •  . 
the’  plants  a  good  shaking  in  order  to ’  1 
any  that  may  not  fall  off  the  plant 
light  is  thrown  on  it. 

.  Camellia  tricolor. -Tlie  flower*  "<  'n^h-rink. 

1  OfifeHai  to  nine  petals,  the  ground  colour  -  e 

gar  ■ 1 

l,whipqt)iijS,o.’t;ijrx  the  combination  is  \**r> 


April  21,  1900 


gaudemng  illustrated. 


Will 


LI  MUM  HARRTSI. 
this  was  first  sent  to  this  country  in 
good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused 
ns  to  whether  it  was  really  a  particularly  early - 
flowering  form  or  owed  this  feature  only  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  bulbs  had  been 

Srown.  This  latter  theory  is  now  proved  to 
e  the  correct  one,  for  in  the  open  ground, 
at  all  events  in  the  second  season,  it  will 
flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
longifloruni  section  ;  indeed,  L.  Horrisi  from 
Hermuda  cannot  under  such  conditions  be 
distinguished  from  L.  longifloruni  from  Japan. 
Planted  in  the  open  ground  it  makes  sturdy 
growth  and  flowers  profusely,  so  that  a  mass 
of  this  Lily  with  its  countless  dazzling  white 
trumpets  forms  a  very  attractive  feature.  A 
mass  of  this  Lily  interspersed  with  the  scarlet 
spikes  of  Gladiolus  brenohleyensis  is  particularly 
showy.  As  L.  Harrisi  is  often  brought  on  in 
considerable  heat  for  early  flowering,  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  tender  Lily  is  very  widespread  :  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  our  average  winters  do 
not  have  any  effect  upon  it.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  good  open  loam,  fairly  sandy,  and  whore  the 
drainage  is  good,  though  not  in  a  spot  dried  up 
during  the  summer. 

HOYA  CARNOSA  ANI)  H.  BELLA. 


those  which  the  Ivy  generally  and  Fig  some¬ 
times  do,  and  when  1  saw  it  the  connection  with 
the  liorder  bad  lieen  a  long  time  severed  with¬ 
out  having  produced  any  effect  Upon  the  plant's 
health  or  progress. 

Roth  H.  carnosa  and  II.  India  make  admirable 
basket  plants ;  indeed,  they  show  to  better 
advantage  treated  in  that  way  than  in  any 
other,  as  their  drooping  flowers  seem  intended 
to  lie  seen  from  Ix-ncath.  11.  holla  is  especially 
a  choice  subject  for  a  basket,  but  its  culture 
must  lie  confined  to  the  stove.  It  is  not  so 
hardy  or  robust  in  constitution  as  H.  carnosa, 
but  it  is  more  elegant  in  appearance,  and  in  n 
choice  collection  of  stove  plants  it  will  always 
attract  attention. 


Putting.  Hoyas  arc  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture  about  their  roots,  and  the  material 
forming  the  root  medium  must  lie  of  a  porous 
character.  In  potting  specimens  of  consider- I  a,° 
able  size,  the  pots  ill  list  first  Is-  well  drained; 
more  attention  should  Is-  paid  to  this,  in  this 
case,  than  is  customary  or  even  necessary  for 
the  general  run  of  stove  plants.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  about  equal  jiarts  of  good 
turfy  loam  anil  peat,  pulled  to  pieces  with  the 
hand,  and  the  fine,  light  particles  should  be 
shaken  from  it  so  that  only  the  turf  remains; 


to  this  should  be  added  bout  a  sixth  part  of 
Tub  best  known  and  most  useful  species  of  this  i  sand  and  the  same  quantity  of  broken  charcoal, 
handsome  genus  are  H.  carnosa,  a  fast-growing !  In  such  material  the  plants  may  be  firmly 
creeper,  and  II.  India.  Roth  have  thick,  fleshy  1  potted,  leaving  sufficient  space  at'  the  top  in 


I.iliiun  llarrisi.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  0.  Church,  Botch  wood-rood ,  Haiu-lugli,  Dahlia. 


leaves,  and  both  produce  abundantly  for  a 
considerable  period  in  summer  clusters  of  wax- 
like  flowers,  from  the  centre  of  which  exudes 
a  single  drop  of  a  honey  like  fluid,  which  has 
led  to  their  receiving  the  name  of  honey  plants. 
Although  these  two  species  of  Hoya  arc 
commonly  classed  as  stove  plants,  and  they  may, 
indeed,  lie  cultivated  successfully  in  a  stove, 
yet  H.  carnosa  will  grow  equally  well  in  an 
intermediate  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  will 
often  flower  more  freely  in  such  a  structure 
than  in  the  stove,  simply  because  its  drier 
atmosphere  leads  to  the  better  ripening  of 
the  wood,  without  which  flowers  must  he  scanty. 
In  the  stove  the  plant  should  stand  in  the  full 
sunshine  during  the  time  the  growth  is  being 
made.  When  grown  in  a  low  temperature  it 
must  not  1*  over-watered  in  winter  ;  indeed, 
during  that  period  this  class  of  plants  should  lie 
kept  comparatively  dry.  If  ever  disease  over¬ 
takes  the  plants  it  is  generally  caused  by  using 
too  large  pots,  and  plying  the  watering-pot 
too  freely  in  winter,  when  hut  little  root -action  is 
taking  place.  Very  large  plants  of  H.  carnosa 
can  be  grown  in  very  small  pots  ;  indeed,  I  saw 
a  large  plant  last  year  growing  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  damp  stove  that  had  absolutely  no-se  ’ 
all.  It  had  originally  .beep  planted  ir/a  s 
chink  of  a  border  in  fchbJwwt'patlh,  \u£ 


proportion  to  the  size  of  pot  used  for  giving 
water,  as  in  the  growing  season  the  plants 
delight  in  and  require  a  liberal  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  Isitli  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  only  stagnation  that  must  he  avoided.  In 
potting  small  plants  the  turf  should  ho  broken 
up  small,  hut  never  sifted. 

The  best  position  for  H.  carnosa,  if  grown  in 
a  pot,  is  trained  on  a  wire  trellis  just  under  the 
roof,  or  it  may  he  grown  over  a  wire  trainer, 
either  globular  or  of  any  other  desired  shape. 
H.  bella  must  l>e  neatly  supported  with  small 
stakes,  hut  no  moro  than  are  necessary  should 
be  used,  as  they  add  nothing  to  its  beauty,  and 
the  roots  of  a  plant  are  often  injured  by  having 
tho  hall  honeycombed  with  stakes.  Most  of  the 
Hoyas  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  soft, 
young  shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  either  with  or  without  tho  assistance  of  a 
bell-glass.  If  a  plant  should  become  sickly,  it 
is  best  to  start  afresh  with  a  young  one,  and 
they  are  so  easily  propagated  that  a  few  young 
plants  of  H.  bella  might  always  he  coming  on. 
Plants  in  a  bad  state  of  health  are  difficult  to 
restore,  as  it,  in  nearly  all  eases,  arises  from 
decay  of  tho  roots  through  imperfect  drainage, 
at  |  or  the  sail  having  become  close  and  sour.  When 
nc;irf®<|/3»  wire  the  flowers  of  all  the  species 
i>ro  jflfcftiNfor  bouquet  making,  althougl{jf\jij&fkjh 


branches,  wherever  they  touched  tho  damp  I  too  trebly  they  impart  to  the  bouquet  a  rather 
surface  of  the  wall,  had  thrown  out  roots  like  ' too  formal  appearance.  HJIa 


PLANTS  FOR  GREENHOUSE. 

I  AM  very  tired  of  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  and 
any  hints  as  to  what  would  Iks  pretty  and  a 
change  would  be  gratefully  received? — Ii.kx. 

There  aro  a  great  many  desirable  plants  that 
will  succeed  perfectly  in  a  greenhouse,  and, 
flowering  during  the  summer,  afford  a  \ery 

E leasing  change  from  the  Pelargoniums, 
'uchsias,  and  such  things  so  commonly  grown. 
Ail  alphabetical  list  of  a  few  of  the  best  is  here¬ 
with  given.  Achimenes  arc  treated  much  as 
Tydieas,  except  that  the  rhizomes,  being  smaller, 
should  he  put  in  a  pot ;  tho  varieties  of  Achi- 
inenes  are  very  beautiful.  Agapniithus  umbel 
latus  and  A.  umliellatus  alhus  flower  better  when 
allowed  to  stand  for  years  in  the  same  pot  than 
if  repotted  every  season.  Campanula  pyramid 
alis  and  C.  pyramidalis  alba  aro  tall  Canterbury 
Rolls.  C.  isophylla  and  (,'.  isopliylla  albi 
ate  pretty  drooping  plants.  The  numerous 
dwarf  Gladiolus- flowered  varieties  of  Cumins  do 
well  in  tho  greenhouse.  Cassia  eoryiiiljoi-a  is  a 
free-growing  shrub  with  yellow  blossoms. 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  if  sown  in  the  spring,  will 
flower  in  summer  and  autumn.  Criiium  Moorei 
hoars  large  blush-tinteil  flowers  on  a  stout  spike 
(luring  July  and  August.  Croeosmia  imperials 
is  like  a  Montbretia,  but  with  large  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  orange  colour.  Cyrtanthus  MoKeni  is 
a  pretty  little  South  Aflican  bulb,  with 
Grass-like  leaves  and  narrow  tubular  pure  white 
blossoms,  home  on  a  scn|>e  about  a  foot  high. 
Diplocus  Sunbeam  is  like  u  shrubby  Mimiilus, 
with  bright  red  blossoms.  Kpiphyllurn  Gaerl 
neri  is  a  showy  meinlier  of  the  Cactus  family, 
whose  red  flowers  are  home  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Francoa  appendiculata,  pale  red, 
with  a  dark  spot.,  and  F.  ramosa,  white,  will  with 
ordinary  treatment  flower  well  in  the  green¬ 
house.  Gloxinias  flower  host  from  one-year-old 
tubers,  which  should  be  treated  as  recommended 
for  Tyda-a,  except  that  in  the  ease  of  Gloxinia 
one  tuber  only  must  he  put  in  each  pot. 
Ha-mantlius  coecineus  seldom  needs  repotting. 
Its  red  brush-like  flowers  uro  borne  in  July. 
Ixias,  if  potted  in  the  autumn,  putting  five  or 
six  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  form  an  attractive  and 
brightly  coloured  feuture  in  the  greenhouse 
about  the  end  of  May.  Kalosantlics  eoccinea, 
known  also  as  Crossula  coccinea,  nn  old- 
fashioned  succulent,  with  clusters  of  crimson 
blossoms,  is  a  beautiful  but  much  neglected 
plant.  Norino,  an  extensive  genus  of  bulbous 
plants,  flowers  early  in  autumn,  growing  during 
the  winter  and  resting  in  tho  summer.  Tho 
Guernsey  Lily  (N.  sarniensis)  with  rose-coloured 
blossoms  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  showiest  of 
all  is  N.  Fothergilli  major,  with  dazzling  scarlet 
flowers.  Nerium  Oleander  is  a  loose-growing 
Willow-liko  shrub,  whose  double  blossoms,  each 
a  couple  of  inches  or  so  in  diameter,  arc  borne 
during  tho  summer.  There  are  varieties  with 
white,  pink,  and  red  flowers  respectively. 
Oxalis  of  several  kinds,  particularly  O. 
Rowieana  (rose-red)  and  O.  cornua  (yellow), 
aro  also  useful,  l’hylloeactus  of  sorts  are  all 
very  beautiful,  the  flowers  of  some  being 
gorgeously  coloured.  The  old  fashioned  I*, 
spcriosissimus,  better  known  as  Cert-us  speciosis- 
simus,  was  at  one  time  a  popular  window  plant. 
Numerous  shades  of  colour  are  now  represented 
in  the  many  varieties.  Except  when  in  flower 
they  need  a  sunny  spot.  Plumbago  capensis, 
whose  porcelain-blue  blossoms  are  admired  by 
overyone,  and  its  variety  alba  will  flower  con¬ 
tinuously  for  months.  It  is  a  loose  shrub  that 
may  be  trained  up  a  rafter  or  grown  in  bush 
form.  Primula  floribunda,  with  charming  little 
golden  blossoms,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  green¬ 
house  flowers  we  have,  while  the  mauve-tinted 
P.  obconica  flowers  continuously.  A  drawback 
to  this  last  is  that  the  handling  of  tho  leaves 
sometimes  causes  eczema.  Rhodanthe  Manglesi 
is  a  pretty  everlasting  with  pink  and  white 
flowers.  As  it  transplants  badly,  tho  seed 
should  lie  sown  in  spring  in  tho  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  flower.  Saintpaulia  ionantha 
forms  a  tuft  of  roundish  leaves,  and  produces 
a  number  of  violet-blue  blossoms,  the  entire 
plant  being  only  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  high. 
Spar-axis  is  like  Ixias, and  needs  the  same  culture. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  Streptocarpus,  the 
best)  of  ,  ^yhiclf  ,flower  for  a  lengthened  season. 
Numerous  shades  of  colour  are  represented 
1  LTli'P1''*  '^a  '‘lata,  an  annual 
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should  bo  sown  in  -spring.  Tnrcniais  an  annual 
of  a  decidedly  chaste  character.  The  best  arc 
T.  Biilloiii,  yellow,  and  T.  Foumicri,  lilac  and 
purple.  Seedlings  raised  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
spring  will  flower  in  the  summer. 


to  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  plant.  Periodical 
use  of  the  XL  evaporator  will,  however,  keep  I 
these  |iesls  at  Imy.  S.  W.  F. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

On*  page  070  “J.  G."  gives  his  experience  of 
raising  Cyclamens  from  seed,  and  states  that  i 
some  of  the  conns  are  only  the  size  of  a  shilling 
after  two  years’  growth,  while  none  have 
flowered  up  to  the  present  time.  Such  a  state 
of  things  manifestly  points  to  faulty  culture, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  plants  with 
conns  considerably  larger  than  a  half-crown 
piece  and  carrying  from  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  in 
twenty  months  from  sowing  the  seed.  The  time 
of  sowing  the  seed  should  tie  regulated  by  the 
season  at  which  the  plants  are  required  to  lie  at 
their  hest.  Supposing  this  to  be,  say,  November, 
when  they  will  remain  in  flower  until  Christmas 
or  later,  the  seed  should  he  sown  during  the 
first  week  of  March  in  a  compost  of  one  half 
leaf-mould  and  one  half  loam.  |ieat,  and  sand  in 
equal  proportions.  The  whole  should  lie  finely 
silted  anil  the  pans  given  good  drainage,  the 
crocks  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  Moss.  The 
pans  should  be  introduced  into  a  temperature  of 
tia  dogs. ,  and  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  on 
which  a  layer  of  Moss  should  be  spread.  The 
seedlings  will  appear  very  shortly,  when  the 
pane  of  glass  should  is-  removed,  and  the  pans 
placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass  roof,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Moss  which  must  lie  kept  damp. 
Directly  the  seedlings  show  the  second  leaf 
weak  solutions  of  soot-water  and  liquid  tow- 
manure  may  be  given  alternately  with  pure 
water.  By  the  end  of  April  the  conns  will  lie 
as  large  as  Peas,  and  the  plants  may  Is-  placed 
in  2A-ineh  pots,  one  crock  being  used  for  each 
pot,  over  which  a  few  pieces  of  rough  cow- 
manure  should  be  placed,  a  similar  compost  as 
used  for  the  seed-pans  1  icing  employed,  with  the 
exception  of  less  sand  being  added  and  the  soil 
lieing  unsifted.  The  ]>ots  should  now  lie  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  remain 
through  the  summer,  the  glass  D  ing  rather 
heavily  whitened,  and  the  Moss,  with  which  the 
shelf  must  lie  thickly  spread,  and  the  walls  lieing 
kept  in  a  continually  damp  condition,  so  that 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  may  be  plentifully 
charged  with  moisture.  If  this  matter  lie  carefully 
attended  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  may 
run  up  to  fill  degs.  without  the  plants  Dung 
injuriously  affected.  In  August  they  will  be 
ready  for  another  shift,  this  time  into  4,'- inch 
pots.  In  these  pots  they  may  remain  throughout 
i  ho  following  winter  in  a  temperature  of  (15  dogs. 
All  flower-buds  must-  lie  picked  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  ADiut.  May  in  the  following  year 
the  plants  should  lie  allowed  to  liecome 
moderately  dry  at  the  roots,  though  the  Moss 
surrounding  them  must  always  be  kept  moist. 
Early  in  June  they  should  receive  their  final 
potting  and  ought  to  lie  large  enough  to  be 
placed  in  tij-inidi  pots,  the  soil  Dung  merely 
broken  up  roughly  and  the  peat  omitted.  Two 
inches  of  drainage  should  lie  given,  over  which, 
as  in  the  previous  puttings,  rough  cow-manure 
should  be  laid.  The  compost  must  never  be  made 
absolutely  firm,  but  should  lie  loose  enough 
after  the  potting  is  completed  for  the  finger  to 
he  inserted  into  it  without  difficulty.  After  the 
final  potting  the  plants  should  D-  placed  in  a 
close  frame,  which  should  lie  shaded  until  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  Then  air 
should  be  gradually  admitted,  and  the  lights 
entirely  removed  liefore  August.  If  the  season 
piove  exceptionally  rainy,  care  must  lie  taken 
that  the  soil  does  not  liecome  saturated  with 
moisture.  Every  bud  must  lie  picked  off  until 
October  I,  when  the  plants  may  lie  brought  into 
the  house,  anil,  after  a  week  or  so  in  the  cool 
section,  removed  into  a  temperature  of  Go  degs. 
The  pots  will  now  lie  completely  covered  with 
leaves  and  the  flower-buds  pushing  up  strongly. 
During  the  whole  period  of  their  growth,  except 
immediately  after  the  potting,  when  the  roots 
are  taking  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  alternate 
waterings  should  consist  of  some  well-diluted 
stimulant,  but  on  no  account  should  this  be 
given  in  a  concentrated  form  at  any  period  of 
their  existence,  the  applicatioiySTMrong  fer¬ 
tilisers  having  a @WTti?eletjeHoui^eflD-*oa  ill  i0 
life  than  is  generally  realised.  UStro  should 
taken  that  insect  pests  an- at  no  time  |iermitteil 


Tins  free-flowering  class  of  greenhouse  shrubs 
is  very  beautiful  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  in  most  instances  their 
slender  wand-like  shoots  are  crowded  with  pretty 
tubular  blossoms.  They  seem  to  have  increased 
in  popularity  within  the  last  few  years,  being 
met  with  more  often  than  was  at  one  time  the 
case  ;  but,  beautiful  though  the  different  kinds 
of  Epacrises  may  be,  they  are  not  what  might 
lie  termed  popular  plants.  They  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  grow,  being  less  exacting  in  their 
cultural  requirements  than  most  of  their  allies, 
the  Heaths.  A  good  way  to  commence  the 
culture  of  the  Epacris  is  to  obtain  a  few  plants 
from  one  of  the  nurserymen  who  make  a 
speciality  of  such  subjects.  The  hest  time  of 
the  year  to  purchase  them  is  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  at  which  time  the  plants  will  lie 
supplied  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  specimens  in 
5-inch  pots  set  with  flower-buds.  After  this 
they  only  ni-ed  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment, 
but  care  must  lie  taken  that  the  atmosphere  is 
not  too  close,  otherwise  the  buds  may  drop. 
In  a  greenhouse  the  flowers,  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  will  remain 
fresh  and  bright  a  long  time.  After  the 
flowering  season  the  plants  should  lie  cut  back 
hard,  and  in  this  matter  a  beginner  is  apt  to 
err,  as  the  plants  look  so  fresh  that  one  is 
inclined  to  just  shorten  them  back,  the  result 
being  that  before  another  flowering  season  comes 
round  they  run  up  tall  and  thin.  They  must 
be  cut  Dick  hard  and  kept  somewhat  closer, 
with  an  occasional  syringing,  till  the  young 
shoots  make  their  appearance,  and  then  they 
may  at  once  be  repotted.  Good  fibrous  peat, 
with  an  admixture  of  silver-sand,  suits  them 
well,  and  the  potting  should  lie  done  firmly, 
using,  if  necessary,  a  pot  one  size  larger  thnn 
that  in  which  they  have  grown.  After  that 
the  plants  should  lie  still  kept  close  and 
occasionally  syringed  till  the  roots  are  again 
active,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight,  when 
they  may  lie  treated  as  ordinary  greenhouse 
subjects,  finishing  the  summer  out-of-doors  in 
order  to  set  the  flower-buds. 


goniums  ;  soot-water,  guano,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
are  therefore  used.  Plenty  of  light  anil  air 
must  lie  afforded  at  all  times.  One  great 
blunder  Bhould  D-  avoided.  The  leaves  must  not 
fie  allowed  to  flag  through  drought.  Once  this 
is  done  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  plant  getting 
into  an  unhealthy  state.  H.  S. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

Bv  constantly  striking  cuttings  one  need  not  lie 
without  showy  plants  of  these  almost  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Winter  is,  of  course,  the  most 
difficult  period,  and  then  they  require  warmth 
to  open  out  the  blooms  satisfactorily.  At  tin- 
approach  of  spring,  however,  even  the  smallest 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  flower.  Old  plants 
usually  bear  the  most  bloom,  but  young  ones  the 
better  trusses.  Cuttings  rooted  in  the  autumn 
and  potted  singly  should  now  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots.  The  .cinch  size  may  be  employed, 
as  comparatively  small  pots  are  always  advised 
for  Pelargoniums.  When  the  roots  are  a  bit 
cramped  the  plants  flower  all  the  more  freely. 
In  regard  to  soil,  too,  I  favour  a  compost  which 
may  be  termed  poor.  Rich  manures  create 
gross  leaves,  and  these  at  the  expense  of  bloom. 
In  my  case  the  old  potting  soil  used  for  other 
plants — like  Chrysanthemums,  for  instance — is 
saved.  This  is  used,  anil  with  lietter  results 
than  from  any  specially  prepared  mixture. 
When  potting,  the  soil  is  pressed  in  firmly,  this 
causing  a  short -jointed,  sturdy  growt  h.  For  a 
time  it  is  well  to  take  away  all  bloom-buds,  as 
well  as  pinch  the  point  out  of  any  shoot  that  is 
growing  longer  than  the  bulk.  Then,  when 
nice  bushy  plants  are  obtained,  they  are  allowed 
to  bloom.’  Old  plants,  which  were  cut  hack 
recently  to  provide  cuttings,  are  breaking 
freely.  These  are  not  potted  afresh,  but, 
instead,  stimulants  are  given  to  help  the  worn- 
out  soil.  Old  specimens  are  especially  free  to 
bloom,  and  if  any  have  the  appearance  of  being 
worn-out  they  aro  planted  in  the  open  ground 
hy-and-bye.  This  seems  to  give  them  new  life, 
and  one  may  thus  lie  provided  with  a  healthy 
stock  of  cuttings  of  sorts  wanted  for  increase. 
A  lot  of  spring-rooted  cuttings  are  now  being 
tutted.  These  make  capital  plants  for  ftdweKj 
early  autumn,  when  the  ear)i^onM|ftre, 
fading.  Anything  containing  algoMlipbKfewtlage 
of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  st  inuiDy 


PROPAGATING  TREE-CARNaTIOJCS. 

On*e  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with 
Tree-Carnation  culture  is  striking  the  cuttings. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better  rooting 
medium  than  a  gentle  hot-lied  made  up  very 
carefully  of  well-prepared  materials.  Thm- 
parts  leaves  and  one-part  stable-litter  answer 
well.  Let  it  lie  4  feet  high  at  the  back,  falling 
considerably  to  the  front,  and  surface  it  with 
6  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  :  failing  this,  leaf- 
mould  or  even  fine  ashes  will  answer.  This  is 
not  only  good  for  plunging  the  pots  in,  but  also 
for  preventing  the  rise  of  steam.  Should,  how 
ever,  too  much  of  this  lie  present  in  the  frame, 
the  slightest  chink  of  air  w  ill  disperse  it.  Tlii* 

is,  I  think,  best  given  at  night,  so  that  tin- 
frame  can  be  kept  close  through  the  day.  Lei 
the  mats  fall  over  the  air  aperture.  Use  small 
pots  anil  a  sandy,  leafy  compost.  Choose  suit- 
growths  that  are  sturdy  and  quite  clean,  slightly 
slitting  each  cutting  at  the  base  liefore  inserting 

it.  Syringe  only  if  absolutely  necessary,  anil 

then  lightly,  as  it  is  surprising  how  moist  such 
frames  will  keep  at  that  early  date  - March. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  give  a  little 
air  continually,  and  when  the  roots  have  worked 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  lift  them  on  t-i 
the  surface  of  the  plunging  beil  and  gradually 
increase  the  air,  thus  preparing  them  fur 
removal  to  a  glass  structure  in  aDiut  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  temperature  of  the  frame  should 
be  about  55  degs.  at  first,  and  the  cutting-pot* 
must  not  be  stood  too  near  the  roof  glass  nor 
much  air  be  given  for  a  time,  or  a  very  seven- 
check  may  be  given.  It  is  hest  to  pot  them  off 
and  return  them  to  the  same  house  for  a  time— 
in  fact,  till  the  roots  are  working  round  the  pots, 
then  a  greenhouse  temperature  is  best  till  frame 
quarters  are  safe.  If  once  over  this  stage 
safely  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  plant  to  a  blooming  state  if  ordinary  ran¬ 
is  given.  J. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Carnation  spot.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  (.lie  matter  with  the  Carnation,  pari  ut 
which  1  enclose '!  I  have  several  plants  afferlcl 
in  the  same  way. — A.  B. 

Your  Carnations  are  suffering  from  what  i* 
known  as  the  Carnation  spot,  caused  by  a  damp 
and  stagnant  at  mosphere,  sodden  or  unsuitable 
soil,  a  severe  check,  or  the  overcrowding  of  the 
plants.  Up  till  now  nothing  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  can  lie  said  to  cure  it.  If  the 
plants  are  in  the  open  border  they  must  take 
their  chance.  If  in  pots,  give  the  plants  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible,  cutting  away  the 
diseased  leaves  and  putting  them  into  a  dry. 
warm  atmosphere  to  force  them  into  growth. 
This  disease  is  most  t  roublesome  in  wet,  cold 
seasons. 

Building  a  conservatory.  —I  enclose  » 
rough  sketch  of  a  lean-to  conservatory  ami 
greenhouse,  which  I  purpose  erecting  against 
the  front  of  a  house,  and  will  feel  much  oblig'd 
if  you  will  reply  to  a  few  questions.  (1),  H"W 
can  the  conservatory  be  heated  in  winter,  as  the 
porch  being  on  the  same  level  as  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  cannot  be  passetl  through 
(-2),  If  it  cannot  be  heated,  will  hardy  Ferns  and 
plants  live  here  during  winter  ?  (3),  Will  the 
erection  of  greenhouse  over  window-  of  morning 
room  cause  any  inconvenience  in  the  room  pro¬ 
vided  the  light  is  not  interfered  with  ?  Will  it 
make  the  room  stuffy  or  overheated  1  (D 
Would  the  additional  height  of  greenhouse  to 
suit  conservatory  make  the  growth  of  plant*. 
Tomatoes,  etc.,  more  difficult?  (5),  Isitunusua- 
to  cover  the  front  with  glass  in  this  way,  and 
should  not  the  porch  and  conservatory  be  one 
space  without  a  division  ? — Subscriber. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  coyer 
the  front  of  your  house  with  glass  if  you  wish 
to,  i  DiC tHe  work  should  be  well  done  and  the 
ventilation  as  perfeot-as  possible  to  prevent  any 
KtuIfinoRr.  Di  tno^robms.  (1),  The  conservatory 
,Aking  A  2  imh  flnw  rin 
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return  over  the  door  of  the  glazed  porch 
along  the  front  of  the  conservatory  and  round 
the  end  about  level  with  the  caves,  with  a 
(light  rise  to  the  farthest  jioint,  in  which  an 
air-pipe  should  lie  fixed.  There  should  be  a 
valve  in  connection  with  the  greenhouse  to 
check  the  How  into  the  conservatory.  We  have 
seen  this  arrangement  work  well.  (2),  If  the 
conservatory  remains  unheated,  hardy  Ferns, 
bulbs,  and  other  pluuts  will  make  the  house 
interesting,  but  as  there  will  be  a  boiler  for  the 
greenhouse  we  should  heat  the  conservatory  in 
the  way  suggested  above,  unless  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pipes  should  l>e  objection¬ 
able.  (3),  The  erection  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  over  the  windows  need 
not  necessarily  make  the  rooms  study  or 
hot  :  it  is  a  question  of  ventilatiou.  Koine 
(teople  would  prefer  the  house  without  the 
covering  of  glass,  hut  that  mainly  concerns 
yourself.  In  cold,  bleak  districts  the  covering 
of  class  checks  draughts  in  cold  weather,  and 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  dwelling.  (4),  The 
aspect  being  full  south,  there  will  always  be 
light  enoufpr  for  Tomatoes  and  other  plants, 
even  if,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  the  house 
is  a  little  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
plants  in  pots.  (5),  We  have  seen  houses  covered 
with  glass  in  this  way.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
recommend  it  without  knowing  more  of  the 
position,  site,  and  character  of  the  buildings. 
Our  advice  would  be,  give  the  matter  full  con¬ 
sideration.  and  then  please  yourself  about  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  a  division  lietween  the 
glazed  porch  and  conservatory.  I  .el  the  door 
of  dwelling  house  open  into  the  conservatory 
direct. 


VEGETABLES. 


V K<  i KTA  BLK  MARROWS. 

TlllC  seed  of  Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  sown 
in  April  under  glass  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs. 
or  fit)  degs.  As  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  is  formed 
pot  ofl'  singly  into  ({-inch  pots,  and  return  the 
ilants  to  a  frame  until  they  become  established, 
iradually  harden  them  ofl' and  plant  out  in  the 
open  air  towards  the  end  of  May.  Handlights 
should  be  placed  over  them  for  a  few  days  after 
planting.  Do  not  keep  on  the  lights  too  long, 
as  the  plants  are  liable  to  las  attacked  by 
mildew.  When  well  established  the  shoots  may 
lie  stopped  to  make  them  throw  out  from  six  to 
eight  leading  stems.  These  may  lie  led  ofl'  in 
different  directions  to  form  the  plants.  After 
the  plants  reach  a  considerable  size  a  fruit  will 
bo  formed  under  each  leaf,  and  if  the  Marrows 
be  cut  young  and  none  left  to  ripen  seeds,  the 
plants  will  go  on  bearing  until  October  unless 
cut  off  by  frost.  If  planted  on  rich  soil  very 
little  water  will  be  required  ;  but  if  tho  soil  is 
poor  and  sandy  freouent  watering  is  necessary, 
with  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid-manure. 
On  no  account  allow  the  plants  to  flag,  as  then 
they  will  be  attacked  by  mildew,  which 
will  soon  destroy  them.  A  simpler  way  for 
those  who  have  no  glass  is  to  sow  tho  seeds  in 
the  ground  aliout  the  middle  of  May.  A 
bell-glass  may  Is-  put  over  the  seeds  to  assist 
germination,  and  the  plants,  when  well  estab¬ 
lished,  will  continue  to  fruit  during  the  summer 
and  well  into  the  autumn. 

Early  cutting,  careful  cooking,  and  serving 


spring  from  low  down  on  the  old  stools  where 
the  roots  are  soft,  not  from  the  base  of  the  old 
flower-steins.  These  latter,  though  stronger 
at  the  time  of  planting,  seldom  grow  so 
vigorously  as  those  produced  lower  down  on 
the  roots.  After  a  fairly  mild  winter  these 
suckers  will  lie  ready  to  come  off  the  old  stools 
towards  tho  latter  part  of  March,  but  after  a 
severe  one  it  will  lie  the  middle  of  April  before 
they  are  forward  enough  to  be  separated  from 
the  parent  plants. 

The  ground  intended  for  Artichokes  should 
lie  liberally  manured  and  deeply  dug  before 
planting.  Some  prefer  setting  the  suckers 
singly  in  rows  I  feet  apart,  allowing  3  feet 
lietween  the  plants  in  the  row,  but  by  planting 
t  feet  apait  each  way  and  putting  out  three 
suckers  at  each  station,  better  results  are 
obtained  tho  lirst  year.  The  suckers  are 
limited  diagonally  about  a  foot  apart,  so  as  to 
(irm  a  clump.  Should  tho  weather  be  dry 
it  will  lie  necessary  to  water  frequently,  but 
only  sufficient  should  lie  given  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  round  the  plants.  As  they  arc  only  allowed 
to  stand  two  years  there  will  lie  no  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  particularly  if  all  but  three  of  the  best 
suckers  are  removed  the  following  spring.  To 
grow  fine  heads,  all  except  the  centre  one  on  each 
stem  should  be  removed  before  they  get  too  large, 
or  they  would  rob  the  others.  Liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure- water  must  lie  given  at  the 
time  the  plants  are  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stems,  and  must  lie  continued  if  the  weather 
be  dry  until  the  heads  are  cut.  When  raised 
from  seed  many  of  the  plants  are  worthless,  as 
1  the  heads  are  not  at  all  fleshy  ;  some  of  them 


Zonal  Pelargonium  Hermlone.— This 
is  a  white  with  semi  double  flowers,  anil  although 
il  lias  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  is  yet 
not  generally  known.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
better  variety  either  for  outdoors  or  for  pots, 
and  the  blooms  seem  to  open  as  readily  in  winter 
<ii  in  summer.  It  is  exceedingly  dwarf,  and 
remarkably  free  flowering,  besides  being  of  easy 
culture.  The  blooms  are  pure  white  and  the 
trusses  not  over  large  :  therefore  useful  for 
market  work.  Another  novelty  in  (ieraniums 
is Fraicheur,  a  double-flowered  white,  with  an 
edge  of  rosy-red.  This  gives  it  a  I’icotee  like 
appearance,  and  it  is  very  choice  and  attrac¬ 
tive. — H. 

Freesias. — These  should  lie  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown.  The  (lotting  soil  should  consist 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  dried  horse-droppings. 
Six-inch  pots  are,  I  think,  the  most  useful.  If 
the  bulbs  are  of  a  good  size,  eight  bulbs  in  each 
(sit  are  quite  sufficient.  The  bulbs  should  lie 
potted  quite  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  anil  moderately  firm.  The  first  batch 
should  be  potted  in  August  for  Dowering  at 
Christmas.  After  potting,  wafer  well  and  cover 
over  with  ashes.  When  the  shoots  are  about 
|  inch  above  the  soil,  take  them  out  of  the  ashes 
and  put  them  into  a  cold-frame  and  shade  by 
day.  About  the  end  of  October  introduce  them 
into  a  temperature  of  from  4f»  degs.  to  55  degs., 
according  to  weather,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
become  dry.  A  little  artificial -manure  mixed 
in  the  water  about  twice  a  week  will  be  found 
very  beneficial.  This  year  1  have  had  forty 
flowers  from  one  single  bulb,  thirteen  flowers  on 
the  main  or  centre  spray.  To  keep  up  a  succes- 
ion  (sit  another  luitcli  in  Neptemlier,  and 
u  hen  they  are  taken  out  of  t  he  ashes  and  hav o  got 
used  to  the  light,  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
vinery  or  Peach -house.  Introduce  them  in 
latches,  then  you  w  ill  get  a  continuous  succes¬ 
sion  of  flowers  from  December  till  the  end  of 
May.  After  the  Froesia  has  done  blooming  take 
all  old  flower-stems  from  tho  plant.  Still  con¬ 
tinue  to  water  after  the  hreesia  has  done 
flowering  for  six  or  eight  weeks  with  liquid- 
liinuiirc  water,  which  is  the  making  of  the  bulb 
for  the  next  season.  After  this  give  the  bulbs  as 
much  sun  as  possible,  and  keep  them  perfectly 
dry.  — E.  1). 


VtgcLiMc  M.trrmv  I  zing  While.  From  a  photograph  sent  In  Mr.  .las.  til-lie,  Fro-Held  Oar-kin,  In:  h,  Nil. 


whole  are  the  chief  (loints  to  attend  to.”  Rapid 

(growth,  too,  is  important,  hence  the  soil  can 
lardly  lie  too  rich.  If  crown  slowly  the  Marrow 
is  apt  to  bo  lough  and  bitter.  On  a  rubbish- 
heap  the  Vegetable  Marrow  will  do  well  anil 
fruit  abundantly.  It  is  also  a  capital  plant  for 
filling  any  nook  or  corner,  covering  dead  walls 
and  fences,  scrambling  over  outbuildings,  or 
growing  in  any  out-of-the-way  place.  Among 
varieties  the  best  are  the  Ising  White  (here 
figured)  and  Pen-y-Byd. 


'Hg  ». 

doons.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  procure  suckers 
from  a  reliable  source.  These,  if  planted  in 
April  and  well  looked  after,  will  give  a  supply  of 
nice  heads  towards  the  end  ol  the  summer. 
The  season  may  lie  prolonged  by  taking  off 
suckers  in  the  autumn,  and  after  potting  stand¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cold-frame  whore  protection  can 
lie  afforded  in  never e  weather.  'These  (ilants  if 
set  out  early  in  April  will  usually  throw  up 
llieir  flower-stems  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
those  that  have  remained  out  through  tho 
winter. 


CLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 


A s  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
nnd  articles  in  “Gardening”  from  the  very 
'•'•ginning  have  come  from  Us  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “English  Flower  Garden”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  iiUeresling  letter 
or  short  article  mMished  in  the  current-v^eE > 
issue,  which  will  be  marked  t^sip  *  ^  q 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  thin  vegetable  ii"t  I  XOTL'S  AXD  Util' LIES. 

being  mure  ,  tor  it  in,  when  pruperlv 

conked,  very  wholesome.  With  the  majority  Seaweed  as  manure. — Is  Seaweed  suit- 
of  people,  however,  in  this  country  it  is  looked  able  for  garden  manure,  and  if  so,  how  used  ? 
upon  as  worthless.  Can  this  lie  1  localise  they  I  Delta. 

do  not  understand  its  cultivation,  or  on  account  Seaweed  comes  as  manure  into  much  the  same 

of  not  knowing  how  to  cook  it  ?  There  is  one  category  as  ordinary  green  crops  that  may  lie 
drawback  to  its  liccoming  more  popular  which  dug  into  tho  soil  as  manure.  There  are  two 
might  be  easily  overcome  oy  a  little  forethought,  diverse  Seaweeds,  tho  best  being  Fucus  digitatus, 
and  that  is,  the  liability  to  be  injured  in  severe  which  contains  some  201H1  per  cent  of  potash, 
winters,  particularly  whore  t  lie  ground  is  heavy.  |  and  Fucus  serratus,  which  has  a  proportion 
If  a  little  litter  be  put  round  the  roots  on  the  of  lml  per  cent  of  the  same  ingredient, 

approach  of  winter,  this  will  usually  enable  Both  aro  good  nitrogenous  manures.  It  is 
them  to  withstand  the  frost.  We  too  often  see  determined  by  its  greater  substance  nnd  longer 
the  old  stools  growing  in  the  same  place  year  timo  taken  to  decompose.  Chemists  tell  us 
after  year  until  they  become  exhausted,  instead  (hat  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found  in  layers  of 
of  making  a  flush  plantation  each  spring.  1  varying  depths  in  extremely  arid  legions  of 
Plants  that  arc  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  Soul  li  \meiica.  and  iu  now  regarded  mi  a  fit -.  t 
two  years  usually  send  up  their  flower-stems  rate  artiticial  manure,  is  the  product  of  Sea 
earlier  than  the  newly-planted  ones,  therefore  weeds  that  have  through  countless  ages  gone 
by  only  taking  up  half  the  plot  tho  season  of  |  through  the  process  of  uitiificatioii.  For 
their  usefulness  may  be  prolonged.  Much,  too,  present  use  we  prefer  to  huve  these  vegetable 
may  badone  in  the  selection  of  suckers,  as  those  products  of  the  pea  collected  early  in  the  winter 
fcJufrTOllj»ce  the  largest  and  most  fleshy  heads  nnd  pm&enin  a  large  heap  to  promote  partial 
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decomposition,  employing  the  product  as 
manure  when  it  has  materially  shrunk  as  dress 
ing  for  crops.  More  complete  decomposition  is 
rapid,  and  by  the  time  roots  are  formed  to  take 
up  food  the  decayed  Seaweed  is  available  for 
the  purpose.  It  would  bo  wise  to  fully  utilise 
such  material  as  garden  manure  to  give  soil  to 
which  the  Seaweed  is  to  be  applied  a  dressing  of 
Basic- slag  3  lb.  and  Kaiuit  2  lb.  in  November, 
well  forking  it  in,  then  adding  the  decomposing 
Seaweed  in  March,  cropping  very  soon  after. 
To  employ  a  specially  nitrogenous  manure  only 
for  crops  would  soon  cause  complete  exhaustion 
from  the  soil  of  phosphntes  and  potash.  The 
artificial  ingredients  named  can  bo  purchaser! 
cheaply,  but  should  l>e  applied  early  as  advised 
because  they  are  some  time  in  becoming  solublo. 

Celery  in  April.— Notwithstanding  the 
excessive  drought  and  shortness  of  water  last 
summer,  I  have  never  had  bettor  or  sounder 
Celery  in  April  than  this  year,  nor  can  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  season  when  there  was  so  little  decayed  ; 
indeed,  the  loss  this  season  has  been  fractional 
compared  with  othor  years.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  following 
such  wet  mouths  as  January  and  February 
proved  to  be.  Frost,  too,  has  boon  frequent 
and  severe.  Celery  now  in  use  was  Bown  in 
March  last  year,  and  when  of  sufficient  strength 
was  pricked  out  direct  into  the  trenches,  watered 
as  often  as  circumstances  allowed,  and  left  to 
grow  quite  late  in  the  autumn  before  earthing 
up  was  carried  out.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
water  supply  the  crop  was  loss  in  bulk  than 
usual,  anil  to  this  may  lie  attributed  in  part  its 
Hotter  keeping.  With  ashortoned  supplyofother 
vegetables,  Celery  has  had  an  enhanced  value. 
Standard  Hearer  is  the  kind  I  always  grow  for 
latest  uso  and  it  may  be  said  to  nevor  fail.  In 
planting  Colery  direct  from  the  sood-boxes, 
short  Crass  from  the  lawn-mower  is  excellent 
for  mulching,  becauso  it  is  oasily  applied  and 
replenished  as  it  becomes  dried.  In  a  decayed 
state  it  becomes  converted  into  food  for  the 
roots.  — W.  S. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Purchasing  plants  through  adver¬ 
tisement. — LostMaysome  rare  Lilies  (named) 
were  advertised  in  Kxrhwme  awl  Afar I  bv  a 
Dublin  man  (N.D.S.).  I  sent  him  15s.  and  duly 
received  eighteen  bulbs.  Some  six  rotted,  the 
remainder  bloomed  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
cinimon  varioty,  L.  speciosum  roscuni — /.<■.,  not 
true  to  name.  I  wrote  anil  received  reply  saying 
he  was  very  sorry,  that  they  were  an  “  ex¬ 
change  ”  lot,  and  that  he  would  replace  them 
when  bulbs  were  ready  to  be  lifted,  as  he  hail 
all  the  true  varieties  growing.  On  strength  of 
this  agreement  i  bought  from  him  two  lots  of 
Narcissi,  which  were  duly  received.  I  have 
written  four  times  for  the  Lilies  but  have  had 
no  answer,  and  my  letters  have  not  been  returned 
through  post-oflico.  His  letters  are  in  my  pos¬ 
ses  don,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement. — Axminstek. 

Upon  proofof  flic  facts  staled  you  could  recover 
compensation  for  the  breach  of  warranty,  but 
us  the  vendor  resides  in  Ireland  your  remedy  at 
law  would  be  very  expensive,  and  I  think  you 
had  better  put  up  with  the  small  loss  you  have 
sustained.  You  should  write  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Heehaw  anil  Marl  and  narrate  all  the 
circumstances  to  him  ;  ho  may  be  able  to  help 
you.  K.  C.  T. 

An  under-tenancy  in  Scotland.  -In 

lSi(7  1  took  a  market  garden  for  the  term  of  the 
lease  to  my  landlady,  which  expires  in  May  of 
this  year.  In  Juno  last  I  asked  her  if  the  lease 
would  be  renewed,  and  she  replied  that  she 
could  not  tell  me,  but  that  1  could  stay  another 
year  at  least.  On  this  promise  I  planted  7,000 
Cabbage  plants,  and  went  on  digging,  pruning, 
and  with  other  winter  work.  I  laid  on  25  tons 
of  manure,  and  then  received  a  notice — a  copy 
of  which  I  enclose — to  quit  at  VVhit  Sunday  next. 
My  landlady  has  not  retaken  the  place.  Is  the 
notice  good  ?  Can  I  claim  compensation  from 
the  outgoing  tenant  (my  landlady),  or  the 
incoming  tenant  ?  Can  I  remain  in  possession 
until  November?— Bon. 

I  profess  no  knowledge  of  Scotch  la 
had  such  knowledge  I  could  say  no 
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the  validity  of  the  notice,  as  the  copy  is  not 
dated,  neither  do  you  say  when  it  was  served  on 
you.  The  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  the 
notice  comes  are  given,  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  the  lady  on  whose  behalf  it  is  given  is 
your  immediate  landlady,  the  superior  tenant, 
or  the  head-landlady.  You  do  not  describe  the 
holding  as  a  whole,  and  although  you  have  culti¬ 
vated  the  garden  as  a  market  garden,  it  does  not 
follow  that  your  landlady  held  it  as  a  market 
garden,  or  whether  it  is  a  large  private  garden 
attached  to  a  substantial  residence.  As  your 
lease  was  for  the  term  of  three  years,  a  year's 
notice  was,  by  the  Scotch  law,  necessary,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  tenancy 
became  yearly.  It  is  evident  such  notice  was 
not  given  at  or  before  last  Whitsuntide,  and,  so 
far  as  your  own  intermediate  landlady  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  notice  you  have  received  is  bad. 
Hut,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  clear  what  her 
own  position  was,  and  therefore  she  may  ho 
compelled  to  quit,  and  if  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  England 
you  may  be  ejected  on  the  termination 
of  her  interest  in  the  holding.  You  took  the 
garden  before  the  Market  Hardeners’  Com¬ 
pensation  (Scotland)  Act  came  into  force,  and 
so,  if  you  had  previously  to  January  1st,  INKS, 
executed  any  of  the  improvements  in  respect  of 
which  a  right  to  compensation  or  to  removal  is 
given  by  that  Act,  it  applies.  Hut  1  think  it 
useless  to  discuss  possibilities,  more  especially 
as  1  have  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scotch 
law,  and  so  I  can  only  advise  you  to  consult  a 
local  lawyer.— K.  C.  1’. 

The  right  to  light.  -I  own  a  piece  of 
freehold  land  which  I  occupy  at  present  as  a 
garden.  The  owner  of  the  house  adjoining  the 
garden  has  erected  a  glass  structure  over  his 
back  door,  and  the  structure  is  continued  to  the 
outside  of  his  boundary  overlooking  my  garden. 
He  has  not  asked  my  permission  nor  have  I  at 
present  any  objection  to  odor,  but  can  ho  claim 
a  right  to  light  if  1  do  not  interrupt  the  light 
within  a  certain  number  of  years?  Or  could  I 
protect  myself  by  charging  him  a  small  annual 
rental  ?— Old  Nubsckibkk. 

You  havo  no  power  to  intorfere  with  the  glass 
structure  he  has  erected  upon  his  own  land. 
Should  he  enjoy  the  access  of  light  to  the 
structure  for  twenty  years  without  interruption 
or  acknowledgment  ho  would  gain  a  right  to 
the  unobstructed  How  of  light  of  which  you 
could  not  deprive  him.  Hut  you  must  not  wait 
twenty  years  before  taking  steps,  as  at  the 
latest  you  must  move  in  the  matter  before  the 
commencement  of  the  twontioth  year,  and  you 
would  bo  very  foolish  to  wait  half  so  long.  You 
cannot  charge  a  rental,  but  you  might  have  a 
short  written  agreement  for  payment  of  a  small 
sum  yearly  in  consideration  of  your  refraining 
from  blocking  his  light,  the  agreement  to  ho 
determined  at  any  time  by  three  months'  notico 
by  oithor  party.  If  he  will  not  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  you  should  orcol  a  hoarding  to 
block  the  light. — K.  C.  T. 

Right  Of  support.  My  neighbour  claims 
alisolute  ownership  of  the  wall  which  divides 
our  gardens  and  threatens  to  compel  me  to  pull 
down  a  potting  house  and  other  buildings  which 
were  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  wall, 
fourteeu  years  back,  and  arc  bonded  into  it. 
Until  now  no  question  as  to  easement  has 
arisen,  and  I  am  told  that,  whereas  twenty 
years  used  to  bo  required  for  making  good  a 
claim  to  the  use  of  a  wall  for  the  support  of 
buildings  such  as  mine,  twelve  years  arc  now 
sufficient.  Is  there  legal  authority  for  such  a 
statement?  Or  what  is  my  host  course  to  adopt  ? 
— VVlNTOK. 

Your  information  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
although  you  cannot  be  compelled  to  pull  down 
the  potting-house  or  disconnect  it  from  the  wall, 
yet  an  easement  is  not  acquired  by  twelve  years’ 
user.  Your  neighbour  will  no  doubt  contend 
that  the  connection  was  made  under  a  mere 
verbal  license  which  ho  could  at  any  time 
revoke,  but  the  circumstances  are  such  that  it 
is  evident  a  permanent  connection  was  content- 

Elated  by  both  of  you.  And  the  fact  that  you 
ave  expended  so  much  money  on  the  faith  of 
the  license  will  effectually  prevent  any  capricious 
revocation.  If  desired,  reference  will  be  given 
to  cases  in  which  the  courts  have  proceeded  on 
theje  lines.  It  may  also  be  that  some  local 
.V  render  your  claim  indisputable,  and  i" 


your  property  is  situated  within  the  metropolis, 
your  claim  cannot  be  contested.  There  are 
also  equally  strong  grounds  on  which  your  claim 
can  be  supported.  My  advice  is  that  you  do 
nothing,  and  that  you  let  your  neighbour  tako 
his  own  course.  As  soon  as  he  touches  your 
buildings  or  pulls  down  the  wall,  you  should 
instruct  your  solicitor  to  tako  the  necessary- 
steps  to  vindicate  your  rights. — K.  C.  T. 

Breach  of  contract  for  sale  and 
delivery  Of  bulbs.— I  purchased  at  t  hou- 
sale  a  quantity  of  bulbs  of  an  auction  company, 
and  part  dolivery  was  made.  After  some  letters 
hail  been  sent,  I  finally  threatened  to  buy  in  the 
market  against  them  and  claim  for  the  difference, 
and  this  brought  mo  a  cheque  from  the  liquidator, 
as  I  find  tho  company  is  now  in  liquidation. 
The  cheque  does  not  cover  the  balance  due  to 
me.  Could  I  recover  the  balance  in  the  county 
court,  seeing  that  by  sending  the  cheque  liability 
is  admittod  ?  Should  1  sue  the  liquidator  or 
tho  manager  ?— Citkio. 

Your  second  letter,  in  addition  to  the  one 
previously  sent,  and  which  is  too  long  forpubli- 
cation,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  contract  on  tho  part  of  the 
company  who  sold  you  the  bulbs  and  received 
the  price,  but  failod  to  mako  dolivery.  I  cannot 
say  what  sum  you  can  claim  from  them,  but 
you  may  claim  not  only  the  return  of  the 
balance,  but  also  tho  difference  between  tlie 
price  you  gave  and  tho  sum  it  has  cost  you  to 
purchase  other  bulbs.  Your  claim  must  lie 
made  on  the  liquidator,  but,  if  you  state  all  tho 
ciicumstancos,  he  will  probably  admit  the  claim, 
and  an  action  will  lie  unnecessary.  You  may 
havo  to  accopt  a  dividend  on  your  claim  if  tho 
company  was  a  limited  one. — K.  C.  T. 

Gun  license.— I  manaao  a  market-garden 
for  my  father,  and  wild  birds  do  much  ilamago 
to  buds  and  fruit  in  tho  season,  and  sometimes 
birds  of  game  and  rabbits  also  enter.  To  what 
extent  can  I  use  a  gun  without  taking  out  a 
gun  license  ?  The  house  stands  in  the  garden. 
— Shootino. 

Any  person  may  use  a  gun  within  a  dwelling- 
house  or  tho  curtilage  thereof  without  a  gun 
license,  and  an  occupier  of  land  may  use  a  gun 
to  scare  birds  or  kill  vermin  on  such  land 
without  incurring  a  penalty.  Hut  he  cannot 
authorise  anyone  olse  who  has  not  a  license  to 
use  a  gun  on  tho  land  for  such  a  purpose.  Now 
if  your  father  lives  in  the  house,  and  takes  out 
a  gun  license,  you  may  use  a  gun  to  scare  birds 
and  kill  vermin  without  a  license,  but  rabbits 
are  not  vermin,  and  you  could  not  shoot  rabbits, 
although  you  might  trap  them,  etc.  You  might, 
however,  kill  sparrows  and  similar  birds.  If 
your  father  doos  not  tako  out  a  license,  you 
cannot  use  ii  gun  without  you  take  out  a  license. 
If  he  does  not  live  on  the  premises,  and  you 
occupy  the  house  and  aro  rated  for  it  and  the 
garden,  you  may  bo  considered  the  occupier, 
and  so  you  may  scare  birds,  etc.,  without  a 
license,  but  you  cannot  authorise  any  othor 
person  (who  has  no  liccnso)  to  do  tho  same.  It 
ilopondH  on  the  size  of  tho  gardon,  etc.,  whether 
it  may  not  bo  considered  as  being  within  the 
curtilage :  anil  if  it  is,  you  may  use  a  gun  there 
to  scare  birds,  etc.,  whether  you  are  the 
occupier  or  not.  If  tho  garden  be  a  large  one, 
it  will  be  your  best  course  to  tako  out  a  license 
and  so  be  on  the  safe  side.  But  if  you  take  out 
a  gun  license  you  may  not  shoot  birds  of  game, 
although  you  might  shoot  rabbits  and  hares,  if 
any  hares  came.  To  shoot  birds  of  game,  you 
must  have  a  license  to  kill  game.  lv.  C.  T. 

Recovery  of  debt  owing  by  Intestate.  -  A 

ferson  who  owed  me  a  small  sum  for  goods  supplied  to 
im  died  possessed  of  a  house  and  furniture,  which  passed 
to  his  brother,  as  there  was  no  will.  Can  I  compel  the 
brother  to  pay  the  debt  owing  to  me?  M.  1{. 

Yes,  you  may  recover  your  debt  from  the  brother,  unless 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  deceased  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  property  he  owned  and  could  have  disjioscd 
of  by  his  will  if  lie  hod  made  one.— K.  C.  T. 

Unsigned  notice  to  quit.— I  occupy  a  house  and 
garden  as  a  yearly  tenant  and  pay  rent  at  Lady  Day  and 
Michaelmas.  On  October  loth,  1809,  I  received  a  notice  to 
quit  on  April  6th,  1900.  Is  tho  notice  good  ?  It  was  not 
signed  by  anyone.—  J.  S.  S. 

As  a  verbal  notice  to  quit  is  good,  so  an  unsigned  notice 
may, in  my  opinion,  be  good  if  lundedtothe  tenant  by  the 
landlord  personally,  or  if  it  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the 
landlord  and  sene  by  post  or  otherwise.  In  my  opinion  the 
test  will  be  this :  Did  you  know  that  this  notice  was  given 
by  your  landlord  ?  Was  the  delivery  effected  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  you  could  not  reasonably  doubt  that  it  was  given 
by  him  ?  ,  If  this  was  so,  l  think  the  notice  was  good  if 
jrbStl  afftSiiihoy  began  on  April  6th,— K.  C.  T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
joist.™  free  a]  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
It* .  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
■itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to 
i  Editor  of  Gardexinq,  37,  Soul hampton-st rest.  Covent 
oi ten,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
•  Pt  blishbr  The  name  and  aitdress  of  the  sender  are 
pored  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
•not  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  gurry  is  sent, 
ch  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
in  three  queries  should  be.  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
ds  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnm.no  has  to  be 
U  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
ray*  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  foUouring 
t  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Daffodils  seeding  (Brad).— So  many  of  the  Daffo- 
s  produce  seeds  with  such  freedom  that  we  could  not 
e  my  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query  as  it  stands, 
‘a-*-  send  us  a  flower  for  naming. 

Setting  rid  of  Nettles  (J.).-lt  you  repeatedly 
t  the  Nettles  ami  rank  weeds  down  during  the  season, 
i  will  eventually  die  off  from  exhaustion.  If  you  want 
needy  clearance  you  must  root  them  out. 

Pampas  Grass  not  flowering  (  it.).— You  have 
Olobly  not  the  strong,  coarse-growing,  hroader-leaved 
ricty,  which  is  a  very  shy  and  late  bloomer.  You  should 
t  the  variety  with  narrower  leaves  and  less  still  growth, 
itch  flowers  a  full  fortnight  earlier. 

Hyacinth  bulbs  after  flowering  CP.).— If  you 
IU.VC  the  flower-spike  you  will  prevent  waste  of  the 
lbs  strength  ;  but  you  should  let  the  leaves  alone.  A 
lie  later  on  you  can  plant  the  bulbs  out  |>ermaiieiit!y  in 
hi  soil  in  a  warm  position. 

Sowing  Nicotlana  afflnls  (/’.).  -Sow  thinly  now, 
during  tnc  month,  in  a  frame  in  pots.  As  soon  as  the 
si  lings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  oft  thinly 
o  large  pots.  Finally  pot  into  4-inch  or  (i-inch  |>ots,  using 
Mixture  of  loam,  leaf-ntould,  and  sand. 

Primulas  after  flowering  (II.).  Unless  your 
jmulas  are  double  varieties,  or  something  superior  in 
lour,  the  old  plants  arc  not  worfli  keeping,  new  ones 
1*1  ter  in  every  way.  Seed  should  lie  sown  this 
ling,  and  the  plants  grown  and  potted  on  through  the 
nmierand  autumn,  all  flowers  being  picked  oil  as  they 
pear  until  they  are  wanted  for  a  display. 

Christmas  Roses  (fi.).— Potting  and  forcing  such 
ingv  a.  Hellebores  into  flower  weaken  the  constitution 
the  plant*  to  some  extent,  anil  you  should  therefore 
ow  them  time  to  recuperate  themselves  in  free  soil.  We 
ould  encourage  free  growth  by  surfacing  with  manure 
■1  good  soil :  then  after  a  season  or  two  you  may  take 
(mi  up  and  pot  them  for  early  flowering. 

Hardy  annuals  for  bedding  (F.  Why  not 
y  German  Asters  in  variety.  Chrysanthemum  tricolor 
in'l  while),  Eschscholtzia  crocca  (orange),  Godetia 
•utk  and  red),  Helichrysum  (various).  Larkspur  (various), 
Aiturtiums  (brown,  cream,  and  orange),  Myosotis  svlva- 
ea  (blue).  Evening  Primrose  (yellow),  Sweet  Pea,  Phlox 
rununondi  (scarlet).  Poppy  (carnation)? 

Planting  Marechal  Nlel  Rose  (Anxmu,).— 
butt  the  Rose  inside  the  house,  certainly,  if  you  have  a 
ell-prepared  border  there  :  if  not,  see  that  the  outside 
■rder  is  good,  and  plant  the  Rose  in  it.  The  stem 
ould  be  brought  inside  through  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
e  outside  portion  being  protected  by  hnv-bands  or 
mtUr  material. 

Ficus  repens  falling  (£.  S.  .9.). -From  the 
'P -st nice  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  you  send  we  should 
ivgine  you  have  allowed  the  plant  to  get  drv.  The  roots, 

-  which  the  plant  clings  to  the  wall,  are  all  dead.  The 
"S’  thing  you  can  do  is  to  wait  and  see  if  it  starts  into 
eutb  from  the  bottom  after  having  well  watered  it. 
m  it -lown  if  it  start  s.  You  ought  also  to  ri-|>ol  it,  as  the 
'i  ><  no  doubt  full  of  root*. 

Tree  Ferns  dying  ( Subscriber ,  Ksscj).  If  the 

"’•If  of  those  that  have  gone  wrong  are  quite  decayed 
“‘-i  be  of  no  further  use,  as  Tree  Kerns  grow  only 
otn  the  lope.  If  they  were  healthy  at  one  time,  there 
u«  In-  some  error  in  your  treatment.  Examine  the 
0»ns,  and  sec  if  there  is  any  sign  of  life.  If  there  is, 
(wrap  the  stems  in  a  layer  of  Moss,  which  should  he  kept 
‘mP  This  will  induce  the  formation  of  young  fibres, 
mi  h  will  spring  out  from  the  stem,  and  fend  to  produce 
stronger  head  of  fronds  than  would  be  seen  if  the 
nit  had  t-i  rely  altogether  on  the  moisture  drawn 
rough  the  stem  from  the  roots. 

Daphne  lndlca  unhealthy  — I  should  l>o  much 
iligrl  if  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
iw  -  of  the  Daphne  indica  assuming  the  yellowish  colour 
the  leaf  I  enclose,  and  also  what  the  disease  is  at  the 
wK  of  the  leaf  and  how  I  can  cure  it  ?— PtcKbKs. 
liii-  insect  on  the  lock  of  tho  leaf  you  send  is  hrown- 
“*•  "Inch  is  causing  the  yellow  colour  in  the  foliage, 
uh  each  leaf  carefully  with  Gishurst  compound,  using  it 
voiding  to  the  instructions  sent  with  it. 

Orevlllea  robusta  (Joseph  Allen).  This  may  he 
111  *  mixture  of  equal  purls  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
l”  >t.  with  about  an  eighth  )iarf  of  silver-sand.  It 
’•I-  ordinary  greenheuse  treatment,  hut  in  winter  the 
"peraturc  should,  ii  i>ossible.  not  fall  below  45  dogs, 
torough  drainage  an<l  careful  watering  are  necessary, 
jXcully  during  it*  earlier  stages.  In  summer  the 
revnlea  will  do  well  out-of-doors,  and  in  the  London 
™  “•*>'  often  be  seen  in  some  of  the  flower-lied*,  plants, 
'inches  or  so  high,  being  dotted  over  some  low  growing 
“jet*  to  relieve  their  formal  appearance. 

Covering  unsightly  fence  (C.  r.).— To  have  an 
Kightb  fence  covered  quickly  the  liest  plan  is  to  obtain 
'rr>  Strong-growing  Roses  in  pots,  and  plant  them 
•  -•It 2  feet  apart,  having  the  soil  at.  the  base  of  the 
,  Jfenched  deeply  and  well  manured.  The  Roses  may 
’  "JJJ  moderately  shortened  hack,  and  their  present 
‘!th  the  side  shoots  that  will  break  from  such  will 
o'er  the  fence.  But  if  that  course  be  too  expensive, 
?? 2* ,he  border  prepared  as  for  Roses  sow  towards  the 
“the  month  seeds  of  Convolvulus  major.  Canarv 


Creeper,  and  Scarlet  Tropa.-olum,  and  furnish  some  fall 
spray-like  Pea-sticks,  fixed  close  to  the  fence  for  these 
quick-growing  climbers  to  run  up.  They  will  soon  cover 
the  fence,  and  by  being  thus  mixed  create  a  really  charm¬ 
ing  effect.  Just  a  few  Sweet  Peas  may  be  introduced  also. 
Of  course,  covering  of  this  kind,  if  quick  growing  ami 
beautiful  for  a  time,  is  yet  but  temporary. 

Cytlsus  racemosus  (Joseph  Allen).  —This  is  the 
name  of  the  specimen  sent.  It  needs  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse,  but  otherwise  does  not  require  any  special 
treatment.  ( irdinary  potting  compost,  such  a*  two  thirds 
loam,  one  third  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver-sand,  will  suit  it  well.  A  winter  temperature  of 
4b  deg*,  to  .Vi  (legs.,  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  and  all 
the  light  possible,  will  at  that  season  just  meet  its  require¬ 
ments.  Throughout  the  summer  it  may  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  till  there  is  danger  of  autumn  trusts.  Very  probably 
loo  much  watci  may  account  for  your  non-success,  for 
given  the  saute  treatment  as  a  Pelargonium  it  will,  as  a 
rule,  llower  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Tacsonla  falling.— I  have  two  plants  of  Tacsonta 
planted  out  in  my  conservatory.  The  foliage  is  profuse 
and  healthy,  and  the  flowers  abundant,  but  they  will  not 
open,  and  fall  off  like  those  enclosed.  The  noiihas  been 
renewed.  The  conservatory  i*  south-east,  the  temperature 
nl>out  65  degs.  What  is  the  cause  1— U.  L.  G. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  without  seeing  the  plant. 
Probably  the  watering  has  something  to  do  with  it.  You 
may  have  allowed  it  to  get  dry  or  over  watered  it,  thus 
rendering  the  renewed  soil  soiir  and  sodden  before  the 
roots  had  got  a  good  hold. 

Llbonla  florlbunda  (E.  A.  Holton).— A  native  of 
Brazil,  is  a  valuable  winter-flowering  plant,  and  in  *otne 
gardens  is  largely  grown.  It  can  be  readily  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring,  like  a  Fuchsia,  and  plants  so 
obtained  if  grown  on  freely  will  bloom  in  pots  5  inches  or 
(I  inches  in  diameter  liy  the  autumn.  During  the  summer 
months  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  Ills- rally 
syringed  ;  but  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be 
guarded  against.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  occasional 
doses  of  liquid-manure  are  of  service.  The  flowers,  which 
are  liorne  in  great  profusion,  are  funnel-shaped,  each 
afout  an  inch  long,  the  colour  scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow. 
To  keep  it  in  flower  throughout  the  winter  it  needs  a 
structure  in  which  a  minimum  of  50  degs.  is  maintained. 
A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  suits  it  well. 

Tacoma  Jasmlnoldes  (K.  A.  Holton).— This  is  a 
vigorous-growing  grvt  nhouse  climber  of  an  evergreen 
character,  introduced  from  Australia  many  years  ago. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  usually  consisting  of  five  or  seven 
leaflets  of  a  dark  shining  green  tint.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  loose  terminal  cluslersduring  the  summer 
months,  are  broadly  tubular  in  shape,  with  a  widely 
expanded  mouth,  1}  inches  or  so  across.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  with  the  interior  of  the 
throat  reddish.  It  is  a  very  lieantiful  climber,  but  has 
one  decided  drawlsu-k,  for  it  seldom  flowers  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  unless  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  and  in  a  spot 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  conditions  which  cannot  always 
bo  afforded  it  when  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  is  grown 
in  the  greenhouse.  Where  this  can  be  managed  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  desirable  climber.  The  Teooma  succeeds 
well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

Bougainvillea  Sanderlana  (K.  A.  Holton).— 
This  charming  lonn  of  B.  glabra  has  been  generally  grown 
only  within  the  lost  few  years.  It  succeeds  well  m  the 
greenhouse,  especially  when  clothing  the  light,  sunny  end 
or  in  some  similar  position.  It  may  also  be  grown  in' bush 
form  by  tying  the  long,  flexible  shoots  to  a  few  sticks,  and 
large  specimens  are  sometimes  grown  in  this  way.  Its 
general  treatment  is  this  :  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season 
j»  over,  which  in  a  cool  house  will  not  be  till  the  autumn 
is  fairly  advanced,  the  plants  should  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  root,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood. 
Wintered  in  this  way  the  plants  will,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  with  the  increased  temperature  and  additional 
moisture,  break  out  freely  and  produce  their  flowering- 
shoots  in  great  profusion.  The  flowers  of  this  Bougainvillea 
are  small  and  insignificant,  hut  are  surrounded  hv  large 
bright-coloured  bracts,  which  supply  flic  place  of  blossoms. 
They  commence  to  develop  soon  after  midsummer,  anil 
continue  till  the  autumn.  The  more  they  arc  exposed  to 
light  and  sunshine,  the  brighter  will  be  the  colour  of  the 
bracts. 

Climbers  for  cool  greenhouse  (.1.  C.).  The 
names  of  eight  of  the  liest  greenhouse  climber*  suitable 
for  such  a  position  as  you  describe  are  given  below. 
They  are  all  evergreen,  and  as  the  colour  and  time  of 
flowering  are  indicated  you  will  lie  able  to  select  the  half- 
dozen  which  you  prefer.  Clematis  indivisa  liears  white, 
star-like  flowers  an  inch  neross,  in  February  and  March. 
Hihlicrtia  dentata  has  pretty  bronzy  leaves,  at  least  when 
young,  and  golden-yellow  blossoms  1J  inches  in  diameter, 
liorne  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Harden- 
bergia  Comptoniana  liears  clusters  of  little  Pea-shaped 
flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour  in  the  spring.  Kennedy  a 
Marry atta-  has  scarlet  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  February  to 
May.  Possiflora  Inqienitriec  Eugenie,  a  particularly  good 
purplish-re:l  Passion-flower,  and  Possiflora  Constance 
Elliot,  a  white  Passion-flower,  bloom  during  the  summer 
months.  Solatium  jasminoides  has  jirelty  white  starry 
flowers,  Imriie  ucarh  throughout  the  year.  Tacsnnia  Van 
Volxemi.  with  |ieii*fiilous  blossoms,  something  like  those 
of  a  Passion-flower,  but  of  a  magenta-scarlet  lint,  blooms 
during  the  summer.  The  Ccanothus  would  not  Is- suit¬ 
able  for  such  a  position. 

Raising  Begonia  and  Gloxinia  seeds 

(T.  F.  (.',). — An  average  temperature  of  (SO  degs.  would 
be  much  more  favourable  to  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
mentioned  than  10  degs.  lower  ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gloxinia  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The 
object  of  covering  the  seed  pans  with  glass  is  to  ensure  a 
regular  amount  of  moisture,  for  some  of  the  seeds  named 
are  so  minute  that  they  must  not  lie  covered  with  any  soil 
except  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  very  fine  sandy  conqiost, 
It  is  therefore  readily  understood  that  unless  some  means 
are  taken  to  cheek  evaporation  continual  watering  is 
necessary,  thus  running  the  risk  ol  washing  away  the 
seeds,  or  of  alternately  subjecting  them  to  a  deluge  and 
period  of  drought.  Very  minuteseeds  may  be  ruined  in  a 
Laho^t  time  if  allowed  to  get  toodrv  Just  as  they  commence 
r‘ *  — ‘ *  *are  must  be  Taken,  too,  that  the 


sun  is  not  allowed  to  shine  mi  lit  -  glass,  as  the  tiny  see--!- 
lingsare  simply  roasted  thereby.  The  germinal  ion  of  seeds 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  length  of  time  t  hey  have 
been  kept,  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  Gloxinia  and 
Begonia  should  germinate  ill  a  fortnight  or  so,  the  Primula 
taking  a  week  longer,  while  the  Cyclamen  and  Smilax 
may  he  put  down  at  a  month  or  theri-aliouts. 

Treatment  of  a  bed  of  neglected  bush 
Roses  (.1  da  in).— Not  knowing  the  varieties,  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  us  to  advise  you  how  to  proceed.  If 
they  are  good  kinds  the  plant*  will  certainly  be  worth 
keeping.  Your  liest  plan  will  he  to  cut  them  down  at 
nin  e  to  within  2 inches  or  11  inch'*  ol  the  ground.  This 
will  cause  them  to  make  new  wood  during  the  summer, 
w  hich  next  year  should  prove  very  valuable,  a*  it  is  from 
rijicned  one-year-old  wood  that  we  obtain  our  liest  blooms. 
If  there  are  among  these  plants  any  of  the  La  France  ty|>c 
and  other  moderate  growers,  they  should  flower  this  year  ; 
hut  very  free  growers  will  only  make  wood.  Next  year 
such  as  these  latter  must  have  their  growths  retained 
some  15  inches  to  Is  inches  in  length.  After  you  have  cut 
back  the  plants  as  advised,  paint  over  the  cut  cnd9  with 
some  painter's  knotting  to  prevent  loss  of  sap  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  for  pruning,  then  give  the  soil  a 
good  dressing  of  cow-manure,  and  have  this  very  lightly 
forked  in.  On  no  account  dig  deeply  to  disturb  the  roots, 
which  may  run  very  near  the  surface.  If  you  find  that 
Just  below  the  surface,  root*  are  very  plentiful,  slightly 
prick  up  the  soil,  and  instead  of  burying  the  tnanute 
place  it  on  top,  covering  it  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil. 

Potting  up  Roses  for  the  greenhouse 
(Brumayem). — The  varieties  you  name,  Abel  Carriere, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  and 
Golden  Cluster  (which,  we  presume,  is  synonymous  wifli 
Aglaia),  mav  certainly  he  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  hut  the 
plant*  should  be  established  before  placing  them  therein. 
We  gather  from  your  letter  that  your  plant*  are  not  yet 
in  pots.  October  is  the  liest  mouth  to  pot  up  Roses  from 
the  open  ground,  and  should  your  plants  he  growing  out¬ 
doors  you  would  do  well  to  defer  potting  them  until  that 
month.  If  you  have  lately  received  them  front  the  mu  - 
serv,  then  you  can  pot  up  at  once  into  S-inch  pots  and 
either  keep  them  in  a  cold-frame  or  plunge  them  in  thc 
0|>en  in  some  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  A  goes  I  syringing 
every  morning  will  lie  beneficial.  To  lie  successful  with 
Roses  ill  a  greenhouse  the  pul*  should  lie  full  of  roots,  and 
this  could  not  lie  the  case  until  the  plnntshad  lieen  potltsl 
for  some  six  or  eight  months.  The  compost  we  should 
advise  would  he  two  parls  good  loam  and  one  part  well- 
decayed  one-year-old  manure.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  manure  you  might  mix  with  the  loam  a 
small  quantity  of  some  good  artificial  manure.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  leaf-mould  would  also  render  the  soil 
porous  should  the  loam  be  at  all  heavy  and  deficient  in 
fibre.  If,  however,  you  can  obtain  the  well-rotted  manure 
then  you  would  not  require  to  add  the  leaf-mould. 

FRUIT. 

Planting  fruit-trees  (Forester).  —  You  have  done 
wisely  to  postpone  the  planting  of  your  fruit  land  until 
next  autumn.  If  yon  manure  the  ground  well  for  l’ota- 
toes  it  will  be  in  capital  condition  to  allow  the  planting 
to  lie  done  without  adding  fresh  mauure.  Allow  your 
Thorn  hedge  on  the  north  side  to  get  up  to  12  feet  in 
height  if  possible,  as  that  will  make  a  capital  wind  break. 
I’lant  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground  a  row  of  half-standard 
Farleigh  and  Frogmore  Damsons,  and  on  the  west  side  a 
similar  row  of  Victoria  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  Plums. 
Plant  these  at  15  feet  apart.  Then  plant  the  rest  of  the 
ground  with  two-year-old  Apple-trees  on  the  Paradise- 
stock  to  form  hush  trees  at  12  feet  apart  each  way,  with, 
if  you  desire,  a  few  bush  or  pyramid  Pears  on  the  tjuince- 
stock ;  hut  do  not  have  any  standards,  plant  varieties 
that  arc  found  to  do  well  in  the  Midlands  ;  hut  prefer 
Apples  to  Pears,  a*  far  more  profitable.  You  ■•ould  plant 
Goosclierry  and  Currant-bushes  between  the  trees,  and 
they  would  do  for  several  years,  soon  bringing  in  return 
for  your  outlay.  , 
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SHORT  REPLIES. 

S.  Ila rke r. — Carnation  Illuminator  is  a  Scarlet  Flake 

The  other  two  we  do  not  know. - M.  V.  Vatrx.—H  i- 

very  possibly  a  slug  that  is  eating  the  leaves  of  your 
plants.  Ix>ok  after  dark  with  a  light,  and  you  will  very 
likely  find  the  marauder.- — -F.  11. —Yog  cannot  do  better 
than  get  some  of  the  single  Roses,  including  the  Japanes 

Rose  (It.  rugosa). - C.  /*. -V'tite  impossible  to  sa.v  win 

your  Vine-snoots  have  become  faseiated  as  in  the  case  ot 
those  you  send.  It  often  happens  in  Cockscombs,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  an<l  Lilies,  but  we  never  recollect 

having  seen  it  in  Vines. - //.  F.  F. — You  can  start  the 

Dahlias  in  a  frame  ill  some  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  then  divide 
the  old  tubers,  faking  care  that  there  is  a  shoot  to  each 
|>ortion.  They  may  he  planted  out  at  I  he  end  of  May. 
tieorge.  S.  Douglas. — 1,  Seilla  hifolia  alba.  -J.Jejfcrson. 
—See  G.VRDKNiso  Illustrated,  March  17,  p.  HO,  and 

March  24,  p.  43. - VP.  II.  Jejford. — See  replies  in  issue  of 

April  14,  p.  82. - .Vcj/Ki.— Leave  the  hedge  alone  until  U 

becomes  well  established,  when  you  may  cut  it  into  any 
shape  you  wish.  By  pinching  the  leading  shoe's  you  en¬ 
courage  the  hedge  to  thicken  at  the  f»otloiii,  w  hich  is  Jtts- 

w  hat  is  wanted. - T.  A.  L-kUc.— The  subject  you  inquire 

almut  has  been  dealt  with  frequently  of  late  in  I  he-- 

(•ages.  \Vo  do  not  answer  inquiries  by  po*l ,  1  . 
Vrrssell.  Very  probably  something  wrong  with  lie 

drainage,  or  the  plant  has  been  o'  cr-watcr-d. - C,  1 1 

\Vc  should  say  that  the  plants  arc 'en  old  and  the  soil 
exhausted.  Do  you  live  ill  a  smoky  district,  a*  this  might 
in  a  measure  lie  flic  cause?  Any  further  information  w  ill 

be  welcome. - Cumberland.— Vie  aee  no  reason  why  He 

two  should  not  succeed  toget  her. 


*.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit » 
gent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkni.no 
Illustrated,  37,  Soul hampton-st reel.  Strand,  W.C.  A- 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one.  time. 

Names  Of  fruits.— Ino.  a.  Srntir.-\,  Apple  Adam  - 
Pearmain  ;  2.  Small  specimen  of  Rvmt-r. 

Names  of  plants.— H\  H.  If. — 1.  Euonymus  rad 
cans  variegstps  • : Eupaforium  riparium  .  3,  Cyper-  - 
alWrnifolinslHcUyfi-l.-PJl . I r-.VWisf /(nil i'c.  Iris  llistii.. 
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CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOCRAPHS, 

1900. 

The  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
announces  Photographic  Competition  for  the 
season  of  lfHK). 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Cla**  I.—  Small  Gardens.—  A  prize  of  Five 
Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  ThreeGuineas 
for  the  best  eight  photographs  or  sketches  of 
picturesque  small  gardens.  This  class  may 
include  town  and  villa  gardens,  rectory,  manor, 
farmhouse,  or  cottage,  orj  any  other  kind  of 
small  garden. 

C/ass  2. — Town  and  City  Gardens. — A  prize 
of  Five  Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  or  Three 
Guineas  for  the  liest  eight  photographs  of 
town  and  city  gardens,  including  good  effects 
from  plants  or  trees  in  towns,  cities,  public 
gardens,  squares,  etc. 

Cla-v>  3.— Flowers  and  Shrubs  or  the  Open 
Air. — A  prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize 
ok  Three  Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  a 
copy  of  “The  Knolish  Flower  Garden”  for 
the  best  series  of  not  less  than  twelvo  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  above.  These  may  include  any  plant, 
flower,  or  shrub  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  tree, 
native  or  foreign,  including  also  half  hardy 
plants  put  out  for  the  summer,  and  either  single 
specimens  or  groups,  or  the  effects  resulting 
therefrom,  in  beds  or  borders.  Shoots  also 
of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  photographed  in  the 
house  may  lie  included  in  this  elass. 

Clans  4. — Indoor  Flowers  and  Plants. — A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  ofThhek 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  eopy  of 
“Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants”  for  the 
liest  ten  photographs  of  indoor  plants  — 
greenhouse,  stove  plants,  Orchids,  or  any 
other  plants  not  of  the  open  air  either  single 
shoots,  plants,  or  specimens,  or  the  effects 
resulting  from  good  grouping  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  such  plants  separately  or  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others.  Window-gardening,  window- 
hoxee,  and  plants  in  hanging-baskets,  Ferns,  or 
groups  of  Ferns  in  houses  maybe  included  in 
this  class. 

C'la^i  .0.  —Best  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  -A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas.  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of  “The 
Vegetable  Garden”  for  the  best  collection  of 
not  less  than  twelve  photographs  of  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  fruits  to  he  shown  singly 
or  ou  the  branches,  and  not  crowded  on  dishes. 
Also  the  liest  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  In 
the  case  of  vegetables  the  aim  should  lie  to  show 
well  the  form  of  each  kind,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
lifo-size,  and  to  get  good  representations  of  tho 
liest  garden  vegetables  unaor  the  old  names, 
though  wo  do  not  want  to  excludo  real  novelties 
when  they  are  such. 

Class  6. — Vases,  Cut  Flowers,  Table  Deco¬ 
rations,  etc.— A  prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not 
less  than  eight  photographs  of  arrangements 
ill  Howers  or  plants  in  vases,  table  decorations, 
buttonholes,  and  cut  flowers.  Merit,  natural 
grace. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a  prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  tho  sum  of  half 
a  guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  October  31st,  19*10. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arixmgeel  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of  min 
or  women,  ba’rows,  ivatering~/>ols,  rakes,'  hoes, 
rollers,  and  other  iniplements,  iron  railings, 
wire,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind,  labels,  ami 
(Ul  like  objects  should,  be.  omitted  from  these 
photographs.  Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when 
taken  directly  from  above.  The,  camera  should 
he  brought  tow  down  for  such.  All  ] /holographs 
should  In  mounted  singly,  and  not  se rerat  on  a 
ea  il.  They  should  not.  he  mounted  on  cards  with 
hlack  hacks.  The  size  should  not  be.  less  than 
ii  inches  by  4  inches.  The  subjects  should  not 
be  crowded.  The  following  art  the  rules  to  be 
ohserrr.ll.  hy  all  competitors  ; — 

KinsT.—  The.  phot 'el  raphe  map  be,  of  object*  in  the  pneece- 
si'in  "f  either  the.  sender  or  others;  liul  the  source  whence 

they  are  obtained  »iii«(  be  stated,  and  none  the  copyright 
of  which  is  open  to  question  must  be  sent.  There  is  no 
limit  a*  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pap.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  t, 
chosen  photograph*.  The  photografi*  mnu-tw  prjttitfy 


any  good  j/afier  that  shows  the  subjects  dearly, 
omul. 
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tiljH'H,  t now idm,  and  red  or  brown-tinted  photographs 
ebon fd  not  be  sent,  but  those  on  albumenized  and  printing 
out  ]>aj>ern  are  preferred  for  rngraring.  At!  phnti*jraph » 
should  be  properly  toned. 

Ska  «>xn.  —  The  name  and  adder**  of  the  *en der,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object*  *hown,  *houfd 
be  jUninly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
Care  *hould  be  taken  to  amid  the  ink  being  seen  on  the 
face,  of  the  phnhx/raphs.  This  i*  eery  iinjiortant. 

THIRD.  All  communication *  relation  to  the  coin  field  ion 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  .ii ,  Sonlha  nipt  nn-st  reel , 
Corent  -garden,  London,  II.  0..  and  the  e/a**  for  which  the 
photographs  arc  intended  should  be  marked  on  the  jtarccl, 
which  must  also  be  labelled  “  Photographic.  Competition .” 
Untniee.ettful  competitors  who  wish  their  photographs 
returned  must  enclose  sufficient  pontage  stamps  for  that 
pvrjxtsr. 

FIFTY  MILLION  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

(f'Hlalogurs  gratia .  Rend  ixo&trnrd  for  on*'.)  *  *1. 

50  Coiiiiwta,  Double  Pink,  grand  for  edging  border*  I  0 
100  Dai«icx,rpd& while,  Is.  6d.  25  Dianthua,  Indian  Pink* 

25  Hweet  William*.  flno  plant*,  In.  12  Dbl.  ditto. 

100  Onion*,  AU»a  Craig  or  Tripoli,  now  ready 

12  Begonia*,  tubcrou*-rooted,  all  colour* . 

25  Single  Dahlia*,  grand  Htrain,  1*.  15  Dbl.  Dahlia*  . . 

12  Pompom*  Dahlia*,  all  colours,  Is.  12  T-  Thumb  do. 

12  tiiant  Dahlia*,  bloom*  often  inuwmrc  24  in.  round 

12  Furhnia*,  all  thic«t  loading  kind*  . 

6  Salvia  paten*,  lovely  blue,  1*.  6  Salvia  *plcn«len* 

(6  of  each.  1*.  6d.) 

12  Marguerite*,  large  yellow,  Is.  12  Marguerite*,  while 
(6  of  each,  1*.) 

3  Telegraph  Oueuml»er*,  fine  strong  plant* 

20  Tomato  Plant*,  Karliest  of  All,  Challenger,  Perfee- 

t  ion.  etc . 1 

12  Tomato  Plant*  Rugby  (Jem.  my  noted  Tomato  . .  1 
50  Cornflower*,  lovely  blue,  grand  for  cutting  ..  1 

36  Cornflowers  Dwarf  Victoria,  grand  blue,  for  edging  1 

25  Polyant  him,  most  lovely  *hude* . 1 

25  Iceland  Poppies.  1*.  12  large  Primula  «d**onica  ..  1 
25  Verbenas,  all  colour*.  1*.  13  Nicotiana  afflni*  . .  1 

0  Nicotiana  syl vest ris . I 

12  Delphiniums,  strong  plants,  splendid  strain  . .  1 

12  Hollyhock*,  mine  an*  noted  to  he  a  grand  strain  . .  1 

6  Large  clump*  White  Perennial  Phlox . 1 

I  have  few  very  largo  climbing  MartVhal  Niel  and  lll«*iro 
de  Dijon  Roue-trees  to  clear  at  Is.  each,  worth  5*.  Not  free 
unless  other  stuff  is  ordered. 

N.  II. —All  plant*  will  be  carefully  packed  in  damp  M«»*s 
named,  ami  carriage  paid  for  rush  with  order. 

C.  F.  LETTS,  F.R.H.3.,  WEST  HADOON,  RUCBY. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CHEAP  COLLECTIONS. 

ALL  STRONG  PLANT8,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

1  O  BEAUTIFUL Hordy  EVERGREENS, Box, 

•Lwl  Yew,  Mahonis,  Berberry,  Fir.  Pine,  Euonymus,  Laurels. 
Arbor-vits*,  Holly,  Prt.nl,  Broom.  .V  9d. ;  12  lovely  Flowering 
Hhrutie.  Laburnum,  Lilac,  Bpinpa.Foraytbla,  Cytisus,  Dciii/io, 
Coronilla.  Cotonoaslcr,  Guelder  Roue,  Rhododendron,  Hilton, 
Kyringa,  3.  M  ;  12  Forest  Trees.  Lime,  Bcoeh.  Poplar,  willow, 
Kim,  Ash,  Elder,  Acacia,  Cheat  nut,  Isirch,  Maple,  Oak,  3s.  9d. 
Npocisl  Cheap  Collection.  Ml  Assorted  Shrubs  and  Trees,  my 
selection,  10s.  fid.  Splendid  Grafted  Fruit  Trees,  best  sorts,  2 
Apples,  2  Tears,  2  Plums,  Cherry,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Sweet 
Ohcntuut,  Os.  fid  :  B  Currant,  fi  Gooseberry-hushes,  12  Rasp¬ 
berry-canes,  3e.  fid. ;  beautiful  hsrdy  Roses,  6  choice  Bush  and 
6  Climbing,  3s.  9d. ;  12  Early  Rhubarb,  2U  Asparagus-roots, 
2s.  9d. ;  Useful  Herbs,  20  Parsley,  12  Lamb  Mint,  12  Mackerel 
Mint,  6  Savory,  6  Lavender,  fi  Marjoram,  6  Sage,  fi  Fennel,  6 
Sorrel.  2s.  9d. ;  12  Carnations,  12  Picotces,  12  Pinks,  12  Indian 
Pinks,  misccl  colours,  2s.  fid.  l/wely  Collection  Spring 
Flowers,  12  Pansies,  50  Daisies,  20  Forget-me-nots,  12  Poly¬ 
anthus,  12  Rockets.  20  Cornflower,  12  Indian  Pink,  20  Wall¬ 
flowers,  2s.  9d.  Lotely  Hordy  Climbers,  2  Virginian  Creeper, 

2  Honeysuckle,  2  Climbing  Cluster  Rose,  2  Irish  Ivies.  2 
Kuonymus,  4  Perennial  Pea,  2  Periwinkle,  2  Clematis  2s.  9d. 
4  Clematises,  red,  white,  blue,  grey.  Is.  fid.  Beech,  Thom, 
Privet,  Myrobclla  Plum,  f  r  hedging,  2s,  fid.  100  :  20s. 
1,000.  Karir  Vegetable  Plant*:  100  Cabbages,  100 
Lettuce*.  20  Cauliflower*.  20  Red  Cabbages,  2s.  9d.  Hardy 
Perennials,  choice  mired  colours,  6  Foxglotes,  6  Stocks,  6 
Mlmulus,  fi  Lupins,  S  Columbines,  G  I-arkspur,  0  Marguerites, 
G  Cnlltopsis,  6  French  Honeysuckle,  6  Carnation,  2  Holly¬ 
hocks,  6  Pyrethrums,  G  Sunflowers,  12  Sweet  Williams,  6 
Honesty,  fi  Mlehoelina*  Daisy.  6  Chrysanthemums,  3s.  9d. 
25  Pkt*.  of  different  choice  hardy  PTowor  Seeds,  all 
named,  la.  3(1.  20I’kt*.  different  useful  Vegetable  SoodB. 
Including  Peas  anil  Beans,  2s.  Grand  Display  fur  Cold  Green¬ 
house,— 10  Geraniums,  4  Fuchsias,  4  Marguerites,  B  Trades- 
cantia,  4  Begonias,  Cactus,  Passion-flower.  10  Campanula,  6 
Cineraria.  4  Chrysanthemums,  4  Riclnus,  2  Musk,  1  Bolanum, 
for  3s.  Enormous  stork  of  Forest-trees,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Fruit- 
trees,  Plsnto,  and  Climbers  of  all  description*  at  low  prices. 
Isirge  Catalogue  sent  free.  Htalewants;  low  estimate  aent  by 
return. 

Lobelia  “Emperor  William."  popular  dwarf  dark 

blue,  strong  seedlings  for  pricking  off,  200,  Is.  3d. 
Geraniums  orFuohsla%rhoiroRiiied, la. dor.;  6s  100. 
Tomato  *'  Conforonoo.  popular  market  favourite. 
20,  la.  9d.  I  strong,  sturdy,  transplanted  plants,  splendid 
smooth  fruit,  enormous  cropper.  All  carriage  paid 

E.  QAYE,  CARLTON  NURSERIES,  LOWESTOFT. 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

6  Named  varieties  of  Bweot  Pea*. .  9d. 

,  6  Named  Tom  ThumbNasturtlum*  9d. 
18  Packet*  Hardy  Annuals. .  . .  Is.  Od, 

18  Porenuials . la.  Oil. 

18  Varieties  of  Vegetables  . .  . .  Is.  OiL 

AU  Po»t  Free.  Writs  for  Catalogue. 

A.  O.  TAYLOR,  Ltd. 

28d,  Electric  Avenue,  Brixton,  S.W. 


CHOICE  PLANTS.  -SPECIAL  OFFER. 

HEATH,  white  and  scarlet,  ALPINE  RHO- 
dodknpuons.  Gentians  vorna,  Auricu'n  "Golden 
Queen,  Cypripcdium  Caleeolus,  Clstus  in  6  varieties,  Com 
panula,  12  choice  sorts,  Spinea  araneus,  Ferula  3  sor's. 
Rhododendrons  (alpine),  Roses,  Crimson  Ramblers,  Glolro 
no  Dijon,  fis.  per  dot,  from  abore  selection.  Oval-lea! 
Privet*.  3  ft.,  6a.  100;  4  ft.,  8s.  100;  5  ft..  12o.  100. 


STAN8FIELD  BROS.,  Southport, 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 


BADMAN’S  DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

CRAND  CACTUS  NOVELTIES.  1899. 

Cmmteaa  of  I/mwlale,  Exquisite,  Mogul  neon  t,  Radian-.. 
Capt.  Broad,  Firebrand,  J.  F.  Hudson,  Ebony,  Syl«i» 
Tile  Clown,  W.  Culhbertaou,  Ranjii,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke 
Lucius,  Mrs.  Bevoir-Barker,  Wallace,  Sparkler.  The  cream 
of  last  year's  introductions.  Edward  Badman  *  selcci  „ 
from  above,  in  most  distinct  Exhibition  colours,  10s  de¬ 
port  free  For  full  description,  imrchasers  selection  pn 
sic..  800  Catalogue,  sent  post  IVoe  on  application. 

CRAND  CACTUS  NOVELTIES.  1898. 

Arachne,  Keynes*  White,  Britannia,  Standard  Hex’, 
Casllda,  Ethel,  Alfred  Vasey,  Capstan,  Nighr.  Otopi 
Mrs.  J.  Goddard,  Mary  Service,  Loreley,  Stella.  E.  J  Dei! 
Primrose  Dame,  Ruby,  Porcupine,  Regulus,  Mrs.  Scrae- 
Dickens,  Eileen  Palisser,  Miss  Finch,  TiUle.  Mrs  Dlcksc 
Island  Queen,  Falka,  Annie  Turner,  Daffodil,  Grt«i 
IzivcrstoeK  Beauty,  F.  C.  Parole,  Klngflsher.  King  of  Snc 
Edward  Badman  *  selection  from  these,  In  finest  variety  ■ 
colour  and  Exhibition  form,  fi*.  dor.,  post  free.  For  fee 
description,  purchasers'  selection  price,  Ac.,  gee  Cata¬ 
logue*  sent  pose  free  on  application. 

CRAND  CACTUS  OF  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Htarflsh,  Fusilier,  Bridesmaid,  Charles  Wmsllindgo.  Afrvwr. 
Ensign,  Miss  Webster,  Gloriosa,  I  sidy  Penzance,  H.  Stori 
wick.  Mrs.  Peurt.  Cieear,  Harmony,  Matohleas,  Mabel  Keitl. 
Miss  Nightingale,  Valkyrie,  Fantasy,  The  Queen.  Mayor 
Haskins,  Miss  Bennett,  Nil  Dospernndum,  Miss  A-  Joro. 
Mrs.  Wilson-Noble,  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  Mm.  A.  Beck,  Mr 
Allhausen,  Juareri,  Tho  Bishop,  Hir  Roger,  Delicata,  Bert).. 
Mawley.  Countess  of  Radnor,  Mrs  H.  Cannell,  Dr.  Jameson. 
Lady  Grosvenor,  Apollo,  Cannell*  Gem.  Jessie,  Err.rs 
Cannell,  J.  E.  Frewer,  Mias  Bnshan,  Aurora,  Bearn- 
Reality  of  Arundel.  May  Pictor,  Blanche  Keith.  Mo 
Mnntcflorc,  J,  Welch,  Mrs.  Turner.  Princess  Ena.  Mn 
Kingsley  Foster,  Mm.  B.  Stirling.  Mrs.  L  Seymour,  Mr- 
Harms.  R.  Cannell.  Pro.  Baldwin.  Karl  Pembroke.  Irene 
Cannell,  Cinderella,  Crawley  Gem,  May  Hillier,  H.  Cannell. 
Countess  of  GosfonI,  Cycle.  Edward  Bail  man  n  setoiit* 
from  t  heso,  2s.  fid.  dor. .  isist  free.  Purchasers'  selection. 
3s.  6d.  don.,  post  free.  See  Catalogue. 

SHOW  DAHLIAS,  20,000. -All  the  fine*. 

chosen  for  keenest  ruiiqietition  from  my  unrivalled  <> 
lection.  Edward  Badman  s  selection,  2s.  6<I.  ilor.  Pun  hv.  -, 
selection,  from  3s,  fid  do/..,  i«>st  free.  See  Catalogue. 

FANCY,  DAHLIAS,  10,000,  —Finest  money 

can  buy  SOO  CatalORUO  for  names  and  dew  riptiirs 
Ell  ward  Badman  s  sclee-tlon,2s  6d.  do/-  Purchasers'  selectee 
from  3a.  6d.  do/. 

POMPONE  DAHLIAS,  20,000.  In  »» 

l»c*tam!  most  i»rrfc«  t  Hind*,  tnorotignlyup  to-datc  1  oll'-cifw' 
Kdivard  Batlnian*  s**le»  tlon,  IC  dfetinut  KxhiWfion  coIamt-. 
'2s.  Me  post  fr**t*.  rurcha*er»'  *election.  from  .3*.  6d  *1  ■ 
SOO  CatalORUC  f*>r  name*  and  de*rription4 

SINCLE  DAHLIAS.  —  Kdwanl  Batlmso's 

selection,  In  tine  variety,  2s,  6d  dor  ,  post  free 

Air  All  Dahlias  are  from  single  pots,  car*- 
fully  raekod.  froo  por  parcels  post. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  print  long  li«t*of  Tcstimcrri' 
simply  slating  thai  1  have  received  thousands  s*  to  „< 
lence  of  selection,  Irueness  to  laliel,  vigour  of  plants  - 
carefulness  of  packing,  and  that  my  old  customers  N-ch 
.South,  East,  and  West  are.  as  ilsunl.  already  sendinx  in 
their  kind  orders  by  every  mail 
Everyone  interested  in  Dahlias,  either  Cactus,  hh-r 
PoiniH'iir,  Fancy,  nr  Mingle,  should  write  al  one"  f„r  r, 

I W  Des  riptlvo  Catalogue,  post  (rec  on  application. 


UNIVERSITY  OmLlTno 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Onslow  Nurseries,  Hailsham.  Sussex. 

120  PLANTS  for  5/- 

■PDWARD  BAUMAN'S  BOX  OF  PLANTS 

-Lj  contains:  60  Geranlunis  (mixed  colours,  including  '■ 
choice  Ivy-leaf.  10  Vellow  Calceolaria,  10  Fuchsias,  10  Sw.- 
Holiotro|ie,  10  '  Blue  Ageratum,  15  Blue  Lnlielia,  5  Verbea*. 
All  well  rooted  and  sure  to  please.  Post  free  lor  5«  W 
half  the  Collection,  post  free  for  3s.  N.B.— 10  choice  Dohlis- 

f rails  with  each  Collection;  5  with  each  half -Collect  ion 
.0.0.  with  oriler. 

EDWARD  BADMAN,  NURSERIES,  HAILSHAM,  SUSSEX. 

Choice  New  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

20,000  IN  STOCK. 

The  fnllnwing  12  Splondld  Now  Vors.,  all  of  18W.  IN 
nny0for7a.  bnlcndid  healthy  plants  —  K  llooiu-r  I’raro. 
Mm.  CoomlM-*,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mr.  Louis  Reuiy,  Hon.  W  F  l> 
Smith,  Madeline  Davis,  Ixtrd  Cromer,  Igidy  Crawahaw,  M  i 
Jan.  Blisant,  Mm.  A.  H.  Hall,  Henry  Weeks,  Emily  Tower* 
12  Splondld  Exhibition  Vars.,  including  .>  *<• 
PiM-kett.  NclllijPw-kcii,  Mdm,  ti.  Debrlo,  l>e  Grand  Dragoe. 
Mm.  W  Pnpham,  Hugh  Crnwlonl,  Mr*.  Kitson,  Mm.  Mr*-. 
T  t'arriiigtuii,  *-• ,  3e  I'd. 

12  Splondld  Decorative  Var».r  including  Ryec c-e 
Scarlet,  Golden  Shower,  Klondike,  Vivid,  Bunbeam,  Dei 
Hcllxirne  (all  new  '99).  3s  fid. 

12  Splondld  Earllon,  Including  nsw  Crimson  Mar. 
Masse,  Golden  Queen  of  Earltcs,  Market  White,  Crtmswi 
Pride,  So.,  3«. 

12  Choloe  luourved.  Including  Hanwoll  Glory. 
Countess  of  Warwick,  etc.,  3s. 

AU  strong,  healthy  plants,  true  to  name,  and  absolutely 
free  from  rust. 

SHOW  AND  REGAL  PELARGONIUMS. — U 

gramlvam., including  Donithy,  Chilwull  White.  K  Perkins,  ar¬ 
ts.  :  24  splendid  vara.,  7s.  fid.  Htrong  plants  from  3-inch  pot> 
DAHLIAS  (Pot-root*).-12  choice  Cactus  and  IVs 
rntive,  including  Miss  Box  (new  W).  2s.  fid.  12  choice  8ho* 
and  Fancy,  3s.  12  choice  Pompons,  2s,  Gel.  fi  choice  Singles 
111.  6  Choice  Tom  Thumb,  dwarf,  Is.  AU  distinct  vara. 

TOMATOES.  Up-to-Datc,  Tho  Cropper,  Tin-ksw.wl 
Cross,  each  var.  la.  fid.  por  dor-  Strong  transplanted  plants. 
FUCHSIAS.  12  choice  single  anil  double,  2s. 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS.  -  12  splendid  ran . 

single  and  double,  3s.  fid. 

IVY-LEAVED  PELABOONIUMS.  12  aplcndel 

double  var«.,  including  Kyocroft  Surprise.  F.d  (  luirton, . 1 
3s. ;  6,  including  same,  Is.  9<1 

PENTSTEMONS.  magnificent  /train.  Is.  do/,  tan 

G.nula  alba,  3*1.  Grevlllca  robusla,  2s.  64.  doz.  Smilu. 
.  fid.  doz. 

Catalogues  Free.  AU  orders  value  2s.  6d.  and  over  free 
■  ,  for  cosh  with  order. 

J.  W.  COLE,  NURSERYMAN,  PETERBOROUGH. 


GARDENING-  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,10'i. — VoL.  XXII.  Founded  ly  W.  RuOiiuon,  Author  of  "The  Rnglith  Flower  Garden." 


a  run,  2x,  urn 


INDEX. 


Arintolorhia  Hi)iiin  ..  114 
Artichokes,  noniiiK  ..  103 
Asparagus,  plain  lug  ..  103 

Aubrli'tiu . 109 

Aulirirlias  from  sc«l  105 
A-sIcas,  ionium- lor  ,  114 

Beef . 104 

Broccoli  for  siuing  ..  114 

Broccoli  M oriel .  104 

Broccoli  Vaiiiiuaril  ..  101 
BiKlerciip,  lire  wiltl 

Aslnaio . 1U 

Camellia  Mutliolianu 

alba  . 110 

Chitts  . 103 

chrysanthemums  . .  105 
Chrysanthemums,  early  113 
Chrysanthemums,  slop. 

ptng  and  timing  ..  113 

Chrysanthemums,  treat¬ 
ment  of . 114 

Flemali*  .Tackmani, 

pmriliiK  .  ..  ..Ill 

Climber,  evergreen,  for 
.runny  anil  draughty 
situation . 114 


Climber*  ou  fruil-trcoa  111 
Cockacomha,  culture  of  114 
Conservatory  ..  ..104 

C'oprosmu  Baucriana  . .  107 
Cyclamen  growing  . .  110 
Cyclamcna  os  Hindus 

plants . 113 

Cypripcdium  insigne  110 
ll.itfodils  for  massing  ..  109 
Dahlia*,  pot  roots  of  ..  114 
Eucalyptus  globulus  197 

Kerns  . Ill 

Ferns,  hardy,  in  the 

garden . Ill 

Fern,  Stags-horn  ..  Ill 
Fern*  under  glass  . .  101 
Flowers  for  conservatory  110 
Flowers  for  north  liordcr  114 

Fritilluria* . 109 

Fruit  garden  . .  . .  105 

Harden  diary,  extracts 

from  a . 105 

Harden,  making  a  ..  108 
Darden  on  a  hill  In 

Surrey,  a . 107 

Carden  work  ..  ..  104 


tleuistu* . 

Cenistus,  cutting  hack.. 
Greenhouse  border, 
planting  n 

Grounds,  our  pleasure  . . 
Heaths,  hardy,  in  In¬ 
land,  the. 

Hyacinth-,  after  hhiom- 

ing . . 

Hyacinth*  and  Tulips 
after  Dowering.. 
Iinunlnphyllum  .. 
Island,  how  to  treat  an 

dunlperu* . 

Isiumstinux  (Viburnum 
Tinus),  the 

I  sit  luce  Hardy  Hammer- 

smith  . 

Isitluees.  winter  . . 

Idly,  the  St.  Bernards 
I  Autherieiitn  l.iliugo) 
Magnolias  ns  cut  llowers 
Manure,  sediment  from 

Hewer  as . 

Mimosa  (Acaelu  deal 
tiatui,  forcing  .. 


Manure  for  pot-plant*  . .  Ill 
Mos«  on  lawn,  getting 

rid  of  . 

Mulberry  -  tree,  broken 
limbs  on  . . 

Narcissus  Albntios* 

Notes  by  an  amateur  .. 

Orchids  . 

Orchids,  cool  house 
tint  door  garden  .. 

Knlm  dying  .,  ,. 

l’araley  . 

Peach-tree,  gumming  in 
Pink  Mrs.  Bakin.. 

Pinks  for  exhibition  .. 
Plant  for  u  hedge  . .  107 
Plant  for  n  hot,  dry 

position . 114 

Plants  and  flowers  ..  107 
Plants  for  small  green ■ 

house  . 

Plants,  harly.  in  pots 
for  early  blooming 
Plants  in  iihami  ul  Kn 

Held  . 10.1 

Potato  The  Bruce  ..  lot 


103 


110 

110 


Potato  l  p-to-Date 
Potato  White  Beauty  of 

Hebron  , . 

Potentillus  and  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  seedling  , . 
Primulas,  early 
Hadishc.i,  Bowing,  on 
forced  Asparagus  l.eda 
Khubarh  from  seed 
lllmliurb,  outdoor 
Kootu  and  window 

Kohc,  Japanese  tttnsa 
mgosa),  tile,  in  sandy 

places  . 

Rose-leaves  damaged  .. 

Rose  la-tly  Coles  , . 

Rose*  . 

Roses  —  budding  Brier 

cuttings . 

Hoses  for  cold-frames  or 
unheated  gr.-enbonse  . 
ltosss.  Tea,  in  Yorkshire  113 

Keakala  . 114 

Meaknle  In  Ibe  open  ..  103 
Si-hirostylis  coeeiuea, 
tliripson . 114 


112 


•Sklmttiiu  Ja|H>nit-a  ..  114 
Slugs,  lime-water  for  . .  114 
Sparmatmia  afrieaua, 
increasing  ..  114 

Stove  . Ill 

Tomatoes  in  healed 

house  . bit 

Tomatoes,  isUting  lot 

Tree  -  Per  ns  ft  nin 
Australia  ,,  ..  112 

Trees  ami  shnilrs  . .  Ion 
Tmpicnhuus,  tlwarf  ..  Ill 

Tulips  . 114 

Vegetable  garden  ..  105 

Vegetables . 103 

Vegetables,  utilising 
contents  of  cesspool 

for . 114 

Vine,  cropping  ..  ..  114 

Vinos,  manuring. .  114 

Vines,  young  ..  ..  105 

Water,  rusty,  for  water¬ 
ing . Ill 

Week  s  work,  the  com 

Ing . 105 

Window  gardening  ..  105 


VEGETABLES. 


PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

In  most  gardens  this  may  now  he  performed. 
Rear  in  mind  that  well-made  beds  are  not  every¬ 
thing,  many  failures  occurring  through  rough- 
atid-ready  planting.  When  the  roots  come  from 
a  distance  the  gardener  should  arrange  for  them 
to  lie  well  packed  in  damp  Moss  or  some  such 
material,  so  that  the  plumpness  and  vitality  not 
only  of  the  delicate  fibrous  rootlets,  but  also  of 
the  newly- formed  growths,  are  preserved.  F.von 
when  home-grown  seedlings  are  planted,  a  calm, 
dull  day  ought  to  be  chosen,  anil  only  a  few  roots 
lifted  tit  a  time.  Laying  out  whole  rows  of 
roots  at  onee,  particularly  in  sunny,  breezy 
weather,  is  a  mistake.  Presuming  that 
the  lieds  wore  prepared  early  in  the  now 
year,  they  will  by  now  have  settled  sufficiently, 
and  nothing  further  will  ho  needed  than 

(rousing  tlie  soil  about  the  roots  firmly. 

Imtild  the  latter  not  lie  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  work  in  a  little  fine  material  from 
the  pelting-shed  or  compost  yard.  1  have 
had  good  results  by  planting  in  single  rows, 
allowing  a  til-feet  alley  between  each  and  -  feet 
Wei  woe n  the  plants.  I/ettuces  or  other  small - 
growing  subjects  can  lie  grown  lietween  the 
rows  fur  a  season  or  two.  Avoid  deep  planting  ; 
■icrely  sink  the  crowns  lielnw  the  level ;  ami  if 
the  plants  have  made  any  growth,  draw  a 
mound  of  soil  over  them  to  protect  from  frost  and 
•utting  winds  till  the  roots  get  established. 
1'he  remaining  principal  cultural  details  will 
consist  in  keeping  the  surface  clear  of  weeds 
ami  support  ing  the  growth  by  means  of  small 
ilhks  when  about  a  foot  high.  If  Ibis  pre¬ 
caution  is  not  taken  tho  young  plants  are  liable 
lo  bo  snapped  off  at  the  liase  by  (he  force  of 
kigli  winds.  As  regards  varieties,  tho  old 
(.'onnovor’s  Colossal  and  Heading  Giant  are 
good,  lato  Argenteuil  being  most  valuable  for 
•ontinuing  tho  supply.  On  ordinary  soils, 
except  in  wot.  Hummers,  tho  plants  are  benefited 
Wy  a  mulch  of  some  light  material,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  nourishing  them  as  preserving 
moisture  in  the  Inals.  Thu  condition  of  the 
roots  must,  however,  lie  ascertained  from  time 
to  time,  as  dryness  will  bring  about  promaturo 
ripening  and  undersized  crowns.  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  plant  in  a  very  shallow  trench, 
Wut  not  in  cold  wet  soils. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Potato  White  Beauty  of  Hebron.— 

Would  some  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is 
more  titan  one  variety  of  the  above  Potato,  and 
if  raised  in  England  or  America?  I  think  it 
would  lie  very  interesting  to  know  tho  history 
of  Potatoes  that  are  so  much  thought  of. — High 
Peak. 

This  now  very  popular  and  widely-grown 
Potato  is  not  a  seedling,  but  a  sport.  Tubers 
having  white  skins  have  often  been  found 
amongst  those  of  tho  original  pink-skinnedutwckJ 
Sports  break  out  in  ma^yj&li^m^ini^ttAotim^i 
very  often  in  many  tilings,  but1  thhseVswim-^ 
positions  are  rare  with  Potatoes.  No  doubt  one 


of  the  parents  of  Reuuty  of  Hebron  Imd  a  white 
skin,  ami  the  progeny  that  lias  become  white 
lias  but  harked  back  to  the  parent.  That  the 
sport,  occurred  in  several  places  is  evidenced  by 
tho  fact  that  the  variety,  quite  identical,  was 
put  into  commerce  as  White  Reauty  of  Hebron, 
now  shortened  into  White  Reauty  only,  and  ns 
Duko  of  Albany.  It  is  also  met  with  under 
other  appellations.  It  is  also  lielievetl  that  tho 
American  Early  Puritan  is  but  the  transatlantic 
sport  of  Reauty  "f  Hebron  as  we  have  it  here. 
Thoro  is  in  commereo  a  variety  Webb's  White 
Reauty,  which  has  been  so  known  as  a  first  early 
for  many  years,  but  it  is  generally  .held  to  be 
distinct  from  the  White  Beauty  sport.  That 
point  I  shnll  lie  nble  to  test  during  the  coming 
season.  The  White  Beauty,  because  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  skin,  has  largely  displaced  tho 
original  pink-coated  variety.  In  all  other 
respects  they  are  identical,  and  may  claim  to 
have  Ireen  the  most  useful  ami  popular  of  all  t  he 
American  Potatoes  grown  over  here. — I). 

Potato  Up-to-Date.  In  Gardening 
Ii.I.PstkaTKH  ot  tlie  7th  inst.  under  the  heading 
of  “  The  (fouling  Week's  Work.  Extracts  from 
a  Garden  Diary,  A|»ril  9th,”  is  “  1‘lauted  more 
Potatoes.  Soils  vary,  but  I  know  no  late 
Potato  lietter  than  Up-to-Date  for  our  soil." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  soil  it  is?  Mine  is 
gravelly,  anti  this  Potato  did  not  do  well  last 
year.  G.  A.  G. 

Our  soil  is  rather  heavy  loam  over  chalk-marl, 
with  about  91)  feet  of  chalk  below.  Rut  lieds  of 
drift-gravel  ami  blue  gault  may  Ihs  found  less 
tbnn  a  mile  away,  hut  still,  the  main  staple, 
whon  one  gets  down  to  it,  is  chalk.  Up-to-Date 
is  a  good  main  crop  Potato,  ami  Windsor  Castle 
also  pays  to  grow. 

Chives.—' This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
flavouring  plants  of  the  Onion  tribe,  and  one 
that  is  worth  a  little  more  attention  than  most 
people  give  it.  The  plant  is  a  luttivo  of  Rritain 
ami  will  thrive  anywhere,  the  only  attention 
required  being  to  divide  up  the  clumps  occasion¬ 
ally— say,  once  in  three  years — anti  to  keep  the 
tops  cut  otl'  regularly,  whether  wanted  for  uso 
or  not ;  this  always  ensures  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  green  ( 'hives. — H. 

Outdoor  Rhubarb.— No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  ami  gently  Rhubarb  is  forced,  the  earliest 
stalks  outside  are  always  tlie  nicest  flavoured, 
anti  for  this  reason  a  few  roots  ought  to  lto 
planted  in  a  warm,  sunny  corner  of  the  garden. 
These  should  t>o  covered  early  in  tlie  year  with 
about  0  incites  of  light,  dry  litter,  which  pro¬ 
tects  tho  crowns  and  hastens  tlie  crop.  From 
these  early  roots  no  stalks  should  lie  taken  late 
in  tlie  season,  as  they  are  best  left  to  make  a 
natural  growt  h  anil  die  off  early,  while  the  main 
plantation  will  probably  supply  till  that  is  wanted 
after  May. 

Sowing  Artichokes.  —  Raising  Globe 
Artichokes  from  seed  is  not  to  be  recommended 
us  a  rule,  but  soniotimes  when  tlie  stock  lias 
deteriorated  and  offsets  cannot  1)0  secured  seed¬ 
lings  have  to  be  depended  on.  In  such  eases 
tlie  besH  way  is  to  sow  on  some  spare  plot  and 
ts  previous  to  putting  them  into 
position.  A  sunny  aspectG(ii4\^i;  R‘. 
wing  ns  practicable  are  nocossarj|  L<L 


order  to  prove  which  are  worth  retaining  the 
first  season.  Some  gardeners  sow  in  small  pots 
ami  grow  the  seedlings  in  n  comfortable  tem¬ 
perature,  planting  with  the  balls  intact  after 
duly  hardening  off.  A  good  hatch  should  lie 
raised,  as  in  all  probability  one  half  will  turn 
out  no  lietter  than  Uartloons. 

Seakale  in  the  open.  -For  the  latest 
supplies  tho  old-fashioned  plan  of  covering  the 
roots  of  Seakale  witli  ashes  is  not  to  is)  despised, 
us  line,  well-flavoured,  ami  firm  shoots  are  thereby 
produced  at  a  minimum  of  cost  ami  trouble. 
It  need  not  he  disturbed  so  often  as  when  boxes 
or  narrow  boards  tiro  used,  but  three,  or  at  tlie 
most  four,  years  are  quite  long  enough  to  leave 
it  on  the  ground.  After  this  the  shoots  become 
too  long  ami  they  cover  too  much  ground, 
making  large,  brood  ridges  of  ashes  necessary. 
The  produce  must  he  carefully  cut,  or  the  ashes 
will  spoil  it. 

Parsley. — The  last  week  iii  this  month  or 
first  week  in  May  is  a  very  good  date  for  sowing 
fur  the  principal  supply  of  Parsley.  It  is 
always  best  to  sow  several  small  plots,  over 
which  frames  can  lie  placed  in  autumn.  From 
the  present  sowing  also  transplantings  can  Is' 
made  lor  lifting  and  placing  in  pits  or  frames 
for  winter  use,  transplanted  roots  lifting  lietter 
than  those  from  the  seed-beds.  In  this  ease 
plenty  of  room  must  lie  allowed  between  the 

{limits,  so  that  lifting  tail  he  easily  performed. 

usually  make  a  good  sowing  in  duly  for  early 
spring  uso,  covering  the  young  plants  with 
frames  during  winter.  This  lot  starts  into 
fresh  growth  in  February,  anil  quickly  produces 
useful  fronds.  Ground  for  Parsley  should  lie 
carefully  prepared  early  in  tlie  year,  and  where 
wireworm  or  grubs  are  plentiful,  gos-limo  and 
burnt  refuse  incorporated.  If  these  precautions 
are  not  taken  these  pests  will  sometimes  dear 
the  lied  off  in  a  very  short  time. — C. 

Sowing  Radishes  on  forced  Aspara¬ 
gus-beds. — Some  few  years  ago  it  occurred  to 
me  that  Radishes  might  lie  sown  on  the  soil  on 
the  top  of  Asparagus,  when  lining  forced  in  pits 
ami  elsewhere,  seeing  there  is  no  foliage  to  cover 
or  crowd  up  ami  keep  out  light.  Accordingly  I 
resolved  to  try  these.  When  tho  beds  are  niatle 
of  fermenting  material,  the  Asparagus  put  out 
anil  covered  with  soil,  sow  thinly  over  this 
an  extra  early  strain  of  short-topped  Radish, 
slightly  covering  this  after  watering.  A  mat 
is  put  on  to  keep  the  soil  damp  till  the 
seeds  germinate,  when  it  is  removed  ami  air 
given  to  tlie  pits,  etc.,  every  day.  This  year  I 
had  good  Radishes  in  six  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing,  anil  this  from  an  old  hod  in  tho  centre 
of  a  vinery  where  tlie  Grapes  were  cut  tlie  first 
week  in  January,  and  the  Asparagus  was  ready 
in  about  a  month. 

Lettuce  Hardy  Hammersmith. 

Several  of  tlie  Cabbage  Lettuces  of  recent  intro 
duction  are  a  distinct  advance  on  tho  older 
forms  in  point  of  earliness,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  sow  ing  in  heat  in  spring,  or  even 
wintering  in  coluT  drip-proof  frames  or  pits. 
Where,  hardiness,  however,  is  considered  1  do 
not  thinlc  any  variety  vet  surpasses  tho  useful 

~  '9ertrjii^\jQ^3t,ATln*,er  ,*10  SonerB* 
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Brown  Cos  and  oilier  sorts,  which  occupied 
positions  rtt  the  foot  of  south  walls,  made  by 
tlie  severe  frost  earlv  in  the  year  of  I89J,  while 
in  some  instances  Hammersmith  escaped.  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  transplant  a  percentage  1 
of  it  in  October  where  the  plants  have  to  bo 
risked  in  the  open  air,  as  although  many  have 
an  objection  to  the  softer  texture  of  the  Cabbage 
varieties  in  the  salad-bowl,  it  is  better  to  have 
these  than  none  at  all.  In  trying  winters  Let¬ 
tuces  are  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  even  in 
frames,  owing  to  havoc  by  damp,  and  here  again 
this  Lettuce  shows  its  superiority  over  many 
others  and  is  ready  for  rutting  early  in  the 
season,  -t 

Potato  The  Bruce.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  growers  besides  myself  The  Bruce  and 
Magnum  Bonum  are  the  same.  When  it  was 
first  introduced,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  small 
farmer,  bought  some  seed  tubers,  and  when  the 
crop  was  lifted  the  yield  was  so  much  superior 
to  whit  his  Magnum  Itonuni  had  lieen  for  years 
that  he(|iiito  believed  them  to  lie  distinct,  and 
next  season  planted  more.  In  a  couple  of 
years,  however,  he  failed  to  detect  any  difference 
either  in  the  weight  of  crop  or  general  quality, 
and  pronounced  them  identical.- -(Irowku. 

Tomatoes  in  heated  house.  —  The 
plants  will  now  he  growing  fast  and  the  bottom 
trusses  of  Mowers  expanded.  Keep  all  side 
shoots  picked  oil',  ami  give  the  stem  of  each 
plant  with  Howers  open  a  tap  with  a  padded 
stick  about  1 1  a.m.  Some  growers,  when  about 
three  trusses  have  lieen  secured,  stop  the 
leader  to  throw  the  strength  hack  into  the 
bottom,  and  start  a  new  leader  with  the  next 
shoot.  1  do  not  find  there  is  much  advantage 
in  this,  unless  the  house  is  a  very  low  one, 
then  there  would  form  a  concentration  that 
might  he  an  advantage.  As  a  rule,  whether  we 
slop  or  not.  we  usually  get  about  the  same 
average. 

Broccoli  Model.— I  have  grown  this  now 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  ami  roly  on  it  almost  entirely 
for  late  supplies,  i  usually  sow  the  seed  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  which  1  find  to  lie  quite  soon 
enough  to  give  plants  for  supplying  heads  for 
cutting  in  April  and  May.  The  plants  of  this 
variety  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
Broceolis,  as  they  are  more  dwarf  and  compact, 
and  can  consequently  !«•  planted  more  closely 
together  than  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  the 
tailor-growing  kinds,  a  consideration  where 
space  is  limited.  The  stock  has  also  been  kept 
very  true,  as  it  is  but  Heldom  that  a  rogue 
appears  amongst  the  plants.  A. 

Broccoli  Vanguard.— This  is  far  superior 
to  the  wretched  types  sold  as  Snow's  Winter 
U  hite,  though  a  variety  obtained  under  this 
name  has  been  much  better  than  usual,  and  a 
month  ago  was  lieing  cut  daily,  the  heads 
certainly  being  very  small,  but  useful  at  this 
season.  Vanguard  is  a  larger,  finer  kind, 
and,  as  far  as  the  curd  itself  is  concerned, 
the  frost  seldom  reaches  it  in  a  young  state 
owing  to  the  leaves  turning  in  well  over  it. 
In  the  winter  of  I89J  I  lost  every  plant  of 
Vanguard,  Imt  that  is  the  only  time  1  ever 
lost  it  during  the  seven  years  1  have  grown 
it.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  March, 
the  plants  pricked  out  when  ready,  and  usu¬ 
ally  planted  permanently  on  the  Ktrnwlierry 
lied  that  is  (lone  w  ith.  The  ground  is  not  dug, 
the  plants  lieing  put  out  upon  it  as  soon  ns 
ready,  very  often  by  the  aid  of  a  crowbar.  If. 

Beet.  From  now  till  the  end  of  the  month 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet. 
Some  recommend  sowing  in  May,  anil  where 
ground  is  plentiful  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to 
sow  a  few  more  rows  thon,  Imt  should  the  season 
prove  very  wet  and  cold  or  very  dry,  the  roots 
often  do  not  swell  to  more  than  half  their  normal 
size,  as  good  gardeners  nevor  think  of  giving  this 
vegetable  a  rich  root-run.  Much,  however, 
depends  i  n  the  variety,  as  some  sorts  are  natur¬ 
ally  such  rampant  growers  that  even  on  unman¬ 
ured  land  and  only  modorately  thinned  out  the 
roots  bocome  coarse  and  too  large  for  the  dining- 
room.  ^  For  an  all-round  table  variety  1  prefer 
\  eitch's  Selected  Red.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
delicate  in  colour,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 


will  give  satisfaction.  A  rather  light  soil  of  fair 


depth  and  free  from  stones,  and  that  has  liome  a 
crop  since  manure  was  applied,  is  what  is 
needed.  Thin  only  moderately,  as  too  much 
room  only  produces  an  ungainly  growth. — R. 

Potting  Tomatoes.  -It  is  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  characteristic  of  raising  these  plants  from  \ 
seed  that,  because  too  thickly  sown  and  kept  J 
too  far  from  the  light,  the  seedlings  are  invari¬ 
ably  drawn,  and  have  therefore  weak  stems.  I 
To  hide  this  defect  it  is  the  practice  to  bury 
these  elongated  stems  somewhat  in  the  later 
pottings,  and  thus  present  the  plants  ns  well¬ 
leaved  to  the  base,  firowers  apologise  for  this 
deep  potting,  on  the  ground  that  the  soft  stems 
buried  in  soil  regularly  emit  roots,  and  these 
furnish  renewed  vigour  to  the  plants.  The 
theory  seems  plausible  enough  on  the  face  of  it, 
but  it  is  overlooked  that  Nature  has  from  the 
first  furnished  the  plants  with  proper  or 
ordinary  roots  that  are  capable  of  discharging 
all  the  functions  required  of  them,  and  that 
udiat  notion  may  take  place  in  connection  with 
stem  roots  is  invariably  at  the  expense  of  the 
natural  ones,  which  thus  find  their  work 
arrested,  and  they  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  no  Tomato  plants  do 
better,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  than  do 
those  raised  under  such  conditions  of  culture 
that  they  have  no  drawn  stems,  hut  are  very 
stout,  sturdy,  and  well-foliaged. 

Rhubarb  from  seed.  -  Young  healthy 
plants  have  greater  vigour  than  old  divided 
roots,  anil,  grown  on  in  the  usual  way,  I  have 
never  found  nny  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants 
as  true  to  name  from  seed  as  1  can  from 
division,  and  how  anyone  can  give  room  to  the 
badly-coloured  varieties  when  plants  with  bright 
crimson  stalks  are  so  easily  raised  I  cannot 
imagine.  Sowing  under  glass  and  {lotting  off 
will  give  forcing  crowns  quicker  than  by  my 
rough -and  ready  plan  of  sowing  in  the  open  on 
good  soil,  somewhat  thinly,  and  letting  them 
stand  for  one  season  and  then  replanting.  If 
one  sows  a  few  tows  of  seed  every  year  and  has 
a  good  supply  of  young  crowns  always  on  hand, 
there  is  really  no  need  for  taking  up  space 
under  glass,  which  is  always  needed  at  this 
time  of  year.  If  early  kinds,  such  as  Royal 
Allied  or  Linnteus,  are  grown,  it  is  surprising 
how  early  in  the  year  they  may  Iks  obtainod  fit 
for  use,  even  with  very  little  artificial  heat, 
and,  considering  that  the  roots  do  well  if 
packed  together  closely  under  plant  stages  or  in 
collars,  Rhubarb  can  hardly  fail  to  ho  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  outdoor  produce  is  ready,  and 
hurrying  it  on  in  strong  heat  is  by  no  means  a 

[irofi table  plan.  < Jot  good  strong  crowns,  and 
et  the  produce  come  on  gently,  and  the  public 
will  give  a  better  price  for'  it  than  lor  the 
weakly,  elongated  stalks  that-  pass  muster  for 
forced  Rhubarb.—  .1,  (1. 

Winter  Lettuces.— The  supply  obtained 
from  autumn  sowings  is  by  no  means  uniform 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  crop  varies  in  one  garden  from  that  of 
another.  That  most  hardy  of  all  lettuces,  Bath 
Cos,  cannot  aWays  lie  depended  on,  and  while 
this  may  fail  others  succeed  under  exactly 
similar  conditions.  With  me  it  has  stood  ro- 
markably  well,  though  from  the  extreme  nature 
of  both  the  winter  and  spring  months  Hie  heads 
are  small  and  late  in  growth.  In  a  neighliour's 
garden,  which  would  seem  to  lie  much  more 
favoured  than  mine,  Bath  Cos  entirely  failed, 
the  only  sort  surviving  the  frost  lieing  Stansteml 
Bark.  Hammersmith  Hardy  tireeu  has  stood 
well,  and  I  am  able  to  cut  fairly  full-hearted 
heads  for  present  use.  Frame-grown  crops, 
which  are  now  ready,  will  give  those  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  improve.  Micks'  hardy  White 
Cos  is  often  as  good  as  the  Bath  Cos,  both  in 
hardiness  and  early  maturity,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  so  fully-Havoured.  It  is  from  the  shel¬ 
tered  iionlors  that  March  and  April  supplies 
only  can  lie  expected  in  favoured  seasons,  no 

Cition  lieing  so  good  as  the  front  of  forcing- 
ises  having  low  brick  walls.  From  suoli 

fositions  I  have  sometimos  had  serviceable 
sit  t  uces  in  February,  t  hose  forming  a  very  agree¬ 
able  change  to  Endive  in  the  daily  salad.  In 
sowing  at  intervals  during  August,  it  is  well  to 
remember  Commodore  Nutt  or  Early  Baris 
MA'ket  for  spring  work,  as  these,  with  mill) 
^*iilt^i,  turn  in  more  quickly  thai 
jexNnentioned  above,  especially 
the  foot  of  warm  walls.  — W.  S.  i  i  n  n  A 
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Conservatory.— As  hard  wooded  plants 
go  out  of  bloom  give  them  sufficient  pruning  to 
put  them  into  shape.  Azaleas,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
require  much  pruning,  but  Genistas,  Choroze- 
mas,  and  the  soft-wooded  Heaths,  such  as 
hyemalis,  Wilmoreana,  etc.,  will  be  better 
shortened  back,  and  if  repotting  is  required  it 
should  he  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs 
of  growth.  Fires  should  be  kept  down  ;  in  fact, 
very  little  fire  will  lie  required  now.  Fuel  has 
been  both  scarce  and  dear,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  lie  as  qconomical  in  its  use  as  possible, 
and  where  a  fire  can  Ik- allowed  to  go  out  it  will 
be  wise  to  do  so,  in  the  cool  plant-houses  at  any 
rate.  There  will  Ik-  plenty  of  plants  that  will 
come  into  flower  without  tire-heat  now  if  under 
a  glass  roof.  Good  bushes  of  I  leutzia  gracilis, 
Lilacs,  Japanese  and  (thent  Azaleas,  Hydran- 

Beas,  late  Indian  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons, 
loses  in  variety,  Biolytra  spcctabilis,  and  herlia- 
eeousNpineas,  will  not  require  much  foreingnow  if 
the  crowns  were  well  grown  and  ripened. 
Standard  Thoms  and  Laburnums  that  have  been 
established  in  pots  a  year  and  plunged  out  will 
be  useful  to  stand  thinly  among  dwarfer  plants. 
Lueulia  gratissima  forms  a  tine  hush  in  t  he  con¬ 
servatory  liordor,  planted  in  a  lied  of  peat  anil 
loam.  Prune  liack  rather  hard  after  flowering, 
and  a  dense,  well -flowered  bush  that  will  he 
very  eftoctive  towards  Christmas  will  lie  formed. 
Belargoniums  of  the  show  section,  which  will 
soon  ho  showing  colour,  and  will  form  handsome 
groups,  Rhould  be  neatly  staked,  hut  the  sticks 
should  not  lie  too  prominently  placed,  and 
liquid-manure  may  bo  given  twice  a  week  till 
the  flowers  have  expanded.  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Zonal  Geraniums,  Gloxinias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  and  Mignonette  will  ho  coming  on  now. 
The  late  soctinn  of  the  Narcissus  family  will  lie 
very  effective,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be 
hail  pretty  well  all  the  year  round  now  ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  cold  storage  through  the 
summer.  Do  not  crowd  anything  now.  I'nleas 
the  plants  have  breathing  room  they  soon  go 
wrong.  l>o  not  move  plants  which  have 
ceased  to  tie  effective  direct  to  the  open  air  if 
they  are  expected  to  Ik-  useful  in  the  future. 

Stove.  —  Anyone  building  new  forcing- 
houses  should  provide  a  lioiler  rather  larger  t  ban 
required  for  the  work,  and  have  pipes  enough 
to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature  without 
overheating  them.  Any  boiler  that,  requires  to 
be  worked  with  the  damper  out  more  than  an 
ineli  must  lie  more  ex  {tensive  than  it  should  lie. 
If  the  present  price  of  fuel  continues  it  will  {iay 
to  overhaul  a  good  many  heating  apparatuses 
with  a  view  to  more  economy.  There  is  plenty 
of  propagating  to  do  yet.  to  work  up  young 
stock.  Winter-flowering thingsare in t.liegreatesi 
demand,  hut  to  flower  well  they  should  be  struck 
early.  It  is  not  so  important,  perha|is,  to  strike 
Roinnettias  early.  May  or  even  June  will  lie 
time  enough,  hut  to  get  fine  heads  of  bracts  the 
cuttings  must  lie  sturdy  and  robust,  and  when 
struck  fairly  early  they  may  lie  grown  cool 
through  the  summer,  slii fling  them  into  larger 
pots  when  necessary.  Night  temperature  now 
about  ttff  dogs,  will  suit  most  things,  the  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  lieing  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature,  and  the  ventilation  and  shade 
subservient  to  the  weather. 

Perns  under  glues.  —  Ferns  growing 
freely  will  lie  lovely  now  in  their  nupiy  shades 
of  green.  The  most  interesting  and  easily  man¬ 
aged  variegated  Ferns  are  Bteris  argyrea  and 
Bteris  cretica  alho-lineata,  and  both  are  easily 
raised  from  spores.  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  are 
charming,  hut  require  more  heat,  and  are  not 
useful  to  tlio  general  cultivator,  who  requires 
plants  for  decorating  the  house.  The  Balms 
have  taken  the  {dace  of  the  Tree-Fern.  They 
are  more  easily  managed  and  more  effective, 
and  are  as  easily  raised  from  seeds.  The  only 
Tree-Fern  at  all  common  now  is  Tximuria  gibtia. 
and  this  requires  rather  more  heat  than  the 

fenerality  of  the  market  Ferns.  Buyers  of  the 
■omaria  gibba  soon  find  the  fronds  turning 
brown.  Polypodium  aureum  is  easily  raised 
from  spores,  hut  requires  more  warmth  than  the 
Bterisos.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  Nephrolepis 
extilta^a,  lovely  Fern  for  basket  in  sum¬ 

mer  also  casjlv  raised  from  spores,  and  <|uickly 
|pro^^at«l<L[h5l\J(©’iSoAl>''  offsets,  which  ale 

refl!8MlGN 
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Chrysanthemums.  —  Do  not  cripple  the 
plants  oy  overcrowding  or  keeping  them  too 
long  in  small  pots.  .Stopping  or  cutting  down 
will  Ik;  in  course  of  operation  now.  Cut  to  a 
good  bud,  os  much  depends  upon  having  a 
strong  shoot.  The  plants  will  bo  better  outside 
now  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  air.  Whore  many  Chrysanthemums 
are  grown  a  temporary  shelter  might  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Young  Vines.— Young  cut-liacks  intended 
to  make  fruiting  canes  next  season  must  be 
trained  tip  near  the  glass,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a 
light  position.  One  almost  wonders  what 
becomos  of  all  the  young  Grape-Vines,  but  the 
suburban  amateur  takes  most  of  them  and  puts 
them  in  his  greenhouse.  Seven-inch  to  8-inch 
pits  will  be  large  enough,  as  the  carriage  of  the 
plants  in  large  pots  is  expensive.  When  grown 
for  fruiting  at  home  it  does  not  so  much  matter. 
Clean,  well-drained  pots,  good  old  turfy  loam 
with  some  good  mellow  manure,  a  little  old 
plaster  with  the  hair  in  it,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
wood-ashes  will  make  a  suitable  compost  for 
building  up  canes  that  will  hear  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  season. 

Window  gardening.  —  Sow  Balsams. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Campanulas  for  basket  work. 


yellow,  and  crimson,  they  will  come  fairly  true 
seedlings.  If  the  seeds  of  Antirrhinums  are 
sown  outside  in  rather  poor,  sandy  soil  they 
will  bo  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  with 
very  slight  protection,  or,  perhaps,  without 
any.  Sow  Ornamental  G  rasscs  and  Everlastings, 
such  as  Helichrysum,  etc. 

Fruit  garden.— The  fruit-trees  are  looking 
promising,  though  the  future  result  is  dependent 
upon  tlie  weather.  But  the  healthier  the  trees 
the  better  the  chance  of  a  crop.  This  being  so, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  them 
in  vigorous  health.  Those  trees  which  have 
suffered  from  over  cropping  in  the  past  will  be 
benejited  by  a  top  dressing  of  manure  or  a 
soaking  of  liquid-manure.  <  )ne  way  of  applying 
liquid-manure,  and  a  very  successful  one,  is  to 
make  holes  witli  a  crowbar  under  the  trees  as 
far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
and  till  these  holes  several  times  with  the 
liquid.  This  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  roots, 
and  its  action  will  be  prompt.  Of  course,  no 
one  would  givo  maiiuro  or  liquid  stimulants  to 
young,  vigorous  trees  unless  they  were  grafted 
on  the  Paradise-stock,  or  Pears  on  the  Quince. 
Morello  Cherries  sometimes  cast  some  of  the 
crop  when  the  stone  is  forming.  This  often 
arises  from  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
which  might  be  applied  and  lightly  forked  in 


all  the  grass  as  it  comes  up  long  enough. 
Asparagus  may  have  nourishment  at  any  time, 
but  1  prefer  to  give  it  during  summer. 

K.  Honn.tv. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extract  i  fom  a  Garden  Diary. 

April  .iOth. — Looked  over  Peaches  on  wall  lo 
see  if  there  are  any  signs  of  green  or  black-Hv 
on  the  young  foliage.  A  putt' of  Tobacco- powder 
is  used  where  thoie  is  any  suspicions  as  it  saves 
much  time  and  expenso  to  bo  in  front  of  the 
insects.  Planted  out  a  lot  of  Violet  cuttings  to 
produce  plants  for  framing  and  potting  in  the 
autumn.  As  fast  as  Potatoes  arc  cleans  I  out  of 
the  frames  the  latter  are  filled  with  lender 
annuals  and  other  things  which  require  shelter 
for  a  lime. 

May  14.— The  hoe  is  used  frequently  now 
among  growing  crops.  As  soon  as  the  young 
Onions,  Carrots,  anil  other  crops  are  through 
the  ground  the  hoe  is  used  for  the  double 
purpose  of  killing  weeds  and  encouraging 
growth.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  potting  to  do 
now  where  much  young  stuff  is  grown,  and 
every  spare  moment  is  devoted  to  it.  Fern 
spores  sown  early  in  winter  are  now  being 
pricked  off'  into  boxes  in  heat. 

May  2nd. — Planted  out  Paris  Cos  Lettuces. 
Rearranged  conservatory,  filling  up  with  Lilies, 
Spiricas,  Amaryllises,  late  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums, 
etc.  Examined  all  borders  and  watered  where 
dry.  Thinned  Grapes  in  second  houso  and  top- 
dressed  borders  with  chemical  manure  :  watered 
it  in.  Wo  give  a  weekly  look  round  to  all  Vines 
now  to  keep  sublaterals  in  check.  Tied 
Tomatoes  under  glass  and  rubbed  off  side 
shoots. 

May  3rd. — Spring  (lowers  arc  retaining  their 
effectiveness  later  this  year,  so  that  bedding 
plants  will  be  held  back.  A  heap  of  charred 
matter  is  always  saved  for  dressing  the  beds 
after  the  spring  (lowers  come  off.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  what  a  help  this  is  to  plants  coming  later. 
Tho  lieds  seem  to  fill  up  in  no  time.  Sowed  more 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners.  Sowed  a 
fow  Early  Milan  Turnips.  A  little  nitrate  of 
soda  has  I  icon  sown  on  the  ground. 

May  fth. —  Shifted  on  specimen  Fuchsias,  or, 
rather,  Fuchsias  which  arc  intended  to  form 
specimens  about  midsummer.  Liquid-manure 
is  given  weekly  to  Melons  swelling  tho  crop, 
but  it  will  bo  discontinued  when  tho  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  Finished  planting  Calceolarias 
ana  Pentetemons.  Only  a  few  Calceolarias  are 
grown  now.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfac¬ 
tory,  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  tho  colour  in 
anything  else.  There  is  a  yellow  Antirrhinum 
which  makes  a  useful  bedder,  and  a  small  French 
Marigold  is  a  good  deal  used. 


The  Savin  (Juiii|N-rui  Sabina).  (See  jugc  Inc.) 


Shift  on  Fuchsias  and  si  like  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots.  Turn  the  plants  round  often,  so 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  light. 

Outdoor  garden.— Flowers  need  support 
in  the  way  of  manure  as  much  as  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  country  places,  where  trees 
abound,  a  good  deal  of  loaf-mould  is  made,  and 
is  used  on  the  flower-beds.  Where  the  soil  ib 
heavy  the  leaf-mould  will  do,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  light  land.  Something  heavier  is 
required,  and,  if  the  land  is  poor,  cow  or  pig- 
uianure  is  better.  1  have  been  in  gardens 
lately  where  for  years  tho  beds  have  been 
annually  dressed  with  leaf-mould.  Very  few 
plants  do  really  well  in  them,  and  the  soil  is 
much  infested  with  injurious  insects  of  various 
kinds.  Something  heavier  is  required,  and  a 
little  good  manure — if  that  cannot  bo  given,  a 
pound  of  gas-lime  and  sulphur  to  a  square  yard 
—would  improve  matters.  Plant  out  Violet- 
cuttings  that  wore  rooted  in  autumn  on  good 
land  1  foot  apart.  Plant  out  Pentstcmons, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Calceolarias.  The  hut- 
named  are  quite  hardy  enough  to  go  out  when 
they  have  been  grown  all  winter  in  a  cold- 
frame,  Pentstenions  and  Antirrhinums  will 
he  bright  and  effective  masses,  and  they  ar 
easily  propagated  from  seeds  and  cutting 

masses  of  distinct 


now.  The  lime  need  not  lie  fresh  :  old  tlakosnr 
mortal'  will  do.  If  the  Black  Currant-mite  is 
seen  on  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Black 
Currant,  they  should  be  pruned  hard  back  to 
clear  off  all  the  mites,  and  the  branches  burned. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Sow  plenty  of 
Dwarf  French  Brains  and  Scarlet  Runners. 
French  Beans  in  pits  should  have  liquid-manure 
several  times  a  week.  New  plantations  of 
Asparagus  may  be  mode  now.  Fill  up  cool- 
houses  with  Tomatoes,  either  in  pots  or  boxes, 
or  planted  in  tho  border.  The  latter  plan  will 
not  bo  suitable  for  more  than  three  years. 
Troughs  made  of  rough  boards  answer  very  well, 
and  are  cheaper  Ilian  pots,  and  the  plants  do 
not  dry  so  fast.  We  use  a  good  many  Orange- 
boxes.  They  last  very  well  for  one  season,  and 
are  then  useful  for  lighting  tires,  and  the  plants 
do  well  in  them.  Plant  Cucumbers  in  frames  or 
hot-beds.  Earth  up  or  otherwise  shelter  early 
Potatoes  on  warm  borders.  Cabbages  are  late 
this  season.  A  string  round  the  heart  of  each 
plant  will  hurry  them  on.  Run  the  hoe  through 
between  the  rows  of  young  crops  coming  up. 
All  the  early  Cauliflowers  raised  under  glass 
should  bo  out  now.  A  little  soot  sprinkled 
among  and  around  tho  plants  will  keep  away 
insects  and  encourage  growth.  In  cutting 
■rintfif  Mpbareful  not  to  injure  the  I 
ath  the  soil.  It  is  usual  t 


May  3th.  —A  buoyant  atmosphere  is  kept  up 
whore  late  Vinos  arc  in  flower,  and  to  this  end  a 
little  fire  is  used.  Made  a  last  sowing  of  Long 
rooted  Beet.  Finished  top-dressing  Strawberries 
with  long  litter.  This  refers  chiefly  to  late 
sorts,  as  the  early  ones  had  been  already  done. 
Moved  plants  from  houses  to  cold-frames  and 
improvised  shelters.  Wo  are  filling  up  with 
Tomatoes  now. 


Aubrietias  from  seed.— The  best  way 
to  obtain  a  stock  is  to  sow  seed  in  April  in  pot  * 
or  boxes  in  a  cold-pit,  pricking  the  seedlings 
out  into  the  open  border  when  large  enough. 
By  tho  autumn  they  are  large  plants  ami  can 
be  placed  in  their  permanent  positions.  Last 
year  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  of  A.  Leicht- 
lini  and  treated  it  in  this  way.  I  am  aware 
they  vary  from  seed,  but  the  stock  can  be  kept 
true  by  destroying  all  the  poor  ones.— .1. 
Crook. 


An  many  oj  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  tf(i>  rnoxt  1 useful  or  interesting  letter 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


JUNIPERUS. 

Evergreen  shrubs  and  medium-sized  trees, 
natives  of  northern  and  temperate  countries. 
The  wood  of  some  kinds  is  fragrant,  and  the 
foliage  contains  an  acrid  principle  as  in  the 
Savin.  The  Junipers  vary  much  in  size  and 
habit  in  their  native  countries  owing  to  their 
usually  wide  geographical  range,  and  growing 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
probably  mere  forms  or  varieties  have  been 
considered  species.  Some  are  too  tender  for 
our  climate  although  of  much  value  in  their 
own,  while  others  are  quite  hardy  and  vigorous 
with  us.  Such  beauty  as  the  hard}'  kinds 
possess  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  common 
way  of  planting  among  shrubs,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pinetum,  isolating  in  Grass,  both  ways 
being  against  their  good  effect  and  even  good 
cultivation.  Where  possible  the  really  effective  | 
way  is  to  group  them.  The  good  effect  of  this 
is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  common  Savin,  ns 
indeed  it  would  lie  in  most  of  the  others,  and 
where  thero  is  no  room  to  do  this,  and  do  them 
justice,  it  would  lie  better  to  leave  them  out 
altogether,  as,  starving  in  the  embraces  of  the 
common  British  shrubbery,  they  soon  come  to  a 
hail  end.  The  following  embrace,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  most  distinct  of  the  hardy  kinds  : — 

J.  ciiiNRNHiH  (the  Winter  flowering  Junipor). 
— During  winter  or  in  the  enrlv  spring,  when 
covered  with  its  yellow  male  flowers,  this  is 
beautiful  :  and  of  the  easiest  culture,  succeed¬ 
ing  well  in  loamy  soil.  Several  varieties  are  in 


J.  RBCDRVA  (Weeping  Juniper).— A  distinct 
kind,  with  graceful,  drooping  branches,  from 
the  mountains  of  India  and  Cashmere,  varying 
in  size  from  a  low  bush  to  a  medium-sized  tree, 
according  to  climate  and  soil.  The  male  form 
is  more  close  in  habit  than  the  seed-bearing 
one.  It  is  a  graceful  kind  for  banks  or  the 


Ttic  Plum-fruiteil  Juniper  (Junlperui 


.ccs), 


.limipenis  Virginians. 

cultivation.  It  forms  a  low  tree  or  bush. 
.1.  japoniea  is  thought  to  he  an  alpine  form  of 
this. 

J.  com  m I'N is  (the  Brit  ish  Juniper).—  Is  chiefly 
found  growing  in  England  on  sandy  or  chalky 
soils,  or  on  open  downs,  while  in  Scotland  its 
native  home  is  amongst,  the  granite  or  trap  on 
hill  and  mountainsides.  The  Irish  Juniper  is  a 
close  erect  form  not  eonfinod  to  Ireland,  but 
occurring  also  wherever  t  he  Juniper  is  plentiful. 
J.  communis  varies  much  in  gardens,  and  we 
often  see  forms  of  it  where  the  wild  plant  is 
never  cultivated,  though  we  doubt  if  any  of  the 
varieties  are  better,  if  so  good.  The  Swedish 
and  Canadian  J  unifiers  are  supposed  to  be  varie¬ 
ties  of  this.  J.  oxycedrus  is  the  Mediterranean 
representative  of  our  common  Juniper,  but  in 
our  climate  it  does  not  generally  thrive. 

J.  okoi'Acka  (Plum-fruited  Juniper)  is  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  attaining  on 
the  mountains  there  a  height  of  some  1.1  feet. 
It  thrives  best  in  gardens  on  well-drained  soil. 
It  has  a  close,  conical  habit  of  growth,  with 
branches  of  a  light  grassy-green  colour.  This 
J  unifier  makes  a  good  tree  for  a  lawn.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy,  enclosing  a  hard  kernel,  about 
the  size  of  the  Sloe,  and  of  a  Plum-like  purple. 

J.  kxi-riju  (Tree  Juniper).— A  graceful  tree, 
native  of  many  countries  in  Northern  Indio, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  under  some  of  the 
most  favourableconditions  forming  large  forestsat 
very  high  elevations.  A  close  tapering  form 
was  sent  out  from  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nurseries 
as  J.  e.  stricta,  and  is  a  very  attractive  shrub. 

J.  Piiikxicra  (Phienicea  Juniper).— A  shrub 
of  conical  form  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant, 
Imf  on  different 
t reduced  to  our 
common. 


outer  flanks  of  the  rock-garden.  At  Rrynmeirig, 
near  the  Ponrhyn  slate  quarries,  there  is  a 
number  of  these  graceful  Junipers,  which  for 
size  are  perhaps  not  excelled  in  Britain.  The 
soil  is  loam  and  peat  resting  on  shuly  slate  rock 
— the  situation  is  shady  and  with  a  northern 
aspect,  which  seems  to  suit  this  species. 

J.  rigid  v  (Mount  Hakone  Juniper). — A  grace¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  kind,  with  free  anil  often 
drooping  habit,  and  in  southern  England  at 
least  vigorous  and  hardy,  assuming  in  autumn 
and  w  inter  a  pleasant  bronzy-green  hue.  It  has 
not  Iteeu  long  enough  in  cultivation  to  judge  of 
its  stature  or  permanent  habit  and  value  in 
Britain,  but  merits  a  place.  Japan. 

J.  Sabina  (Savin).  A  hardy  and  plumy  bush 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  few  evergreen 
shrubs  being  more  beautiful.  In  the  garden  at 
(loddendene,  near  Bromley,  a  dwarf  form  is  Very 
prettily  used  as  a  lawn  plant.  Among  tin 
varieties  of  the  Savin  the  most  useful  forms  an 
.1.  prostrata  and  J.  tamariscifolia— variegated 
I  ones  as  usual  being  ugly  and  useless. 

J.  thurikkka  (Frankincense  Juniper). — A 
small  distinct  tree,  in  its  native  country  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  As  a  lawn  tree  it  is 
attractive,  and  from  its  dense  conical  shape 
associates  well  with  trees  of  the  same  race, 
and  is  very  hardy.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

J.  VIKOINIANA  (Red  Cedar).— This  is  of  tin 
easiest  culture  and  succeeds  in  almost  anv  situ¬ 
ation  ;  a  grneeful  hardy  tree  on  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  N.K.  America,  giving  somowhat 
of  the  effect  of  the  Eastern  Cypress  in  Italy. 
This  tree,  like  many  conifers  that  have  been 
much  grown  and  observed,  has  had  its  forms  and 
varieties  propagated  a  good  deal,  few  of  them 
being  liettor  than,  if  as  good  as,  the  common 


iroiu  me  .ticoucrrauenn  region,  or  silvery  I 
■male  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  plants  raisi 
t  branches.  Altbongh  long  in-  |>e.  (lard 


The  Phienicea  Juniper  (Junipmt*  phumirt-u). 


THE  HARDY  HEATHS  IN  IRELAND. 

I  rkad  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Hardy 
Heaths  in  Gardening  Illustrated  of  Septem 
her  ‘23rd,  last  year.  I  have  been  growing  them 
for  some  time,  but  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 

Sroper  system  of  nomenclature  for  them.  I 
nd  them  nearly  all  grow  well  in  pure  fresh 
loam.  The  climate  here  (Dublin)  is  mild  enough 
for  arborea  to  flourish  and  grow  to  a  great 
height.  I  give  a  list  of  the  Heaths  I  have,  with 
descriptions  : 

E.  arborea  grows  12  feet  or  more  high, 
flowers  white  at  end  of  March,  very  sweet.  Are 
there  any  varieties?  [There  are  several  tarit 
ties  of  zAi*.] 

K.  ACSTRAI.IS.—  About  3  feet  high,  makes  a 
better  stem  than  E.  mediterranea.  Flowers, 
bright  rose.  It  is  a  little  later  than  E.  arborea, 
and  seems  less  hardy. 

E.  c  ARNE  A  needs  no  description.  Is  E. 
herbacea  different,  and  if  so,  is  it  worth  grow  ¬ 
ing?  I  have  the  white  camea.  [A*,  herbaria 
is  a  synonym. ) 

E.  cilia  kis  does  not  grow  high.  Flower*, 
purplish-red,  turning  brown  when  fading.  Dors 
not  like  wind.  Is  Maweana  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  be  worth  having?  [E.  Maireaua.  >•  n 
rigorous  growing  form  oj  this  with  darker  ted 
flowers,  and  is  worth  inrlndiiiy.] 

E.  il  v  mil  n.\  looks  like  a  cross  bet  ween  camea 
and  mediterranea.  It  is  not  *o  bright  as  carnea, 
hut  the  spikes  of  flower  are  longer,  come 
earlier,  and  last  longer. 

E.  i.isitanu  a  was  descrilied  in  Gardening 
Illustrated  last  September,  and  I  intend  lo 
get  it.  What  is  K.  codonodes  ?  ( A  synonym  of 
E.  hmitaniea.  | 

E.  mkiutkku vnk.a  grows  aliout  Ci  feet,  but  i* 
crowded,  and  huviug  to  fight  its  way  to  ihe 


Tin-  common  Juniper  (.limipenis  communis). 


light  will  grow  far  taller, 
wlii 


kind,  the  exception,  jiorhaps,  being  the  glaucous 
or  silvery  forms,  which  sometimes  occur  among 
plants  raised  from  seed,  as  they  should  always 
Darden  or  curious  varieties  must  .Opt 


Flowers  dull  pinkish- 
tile.  Seedlings  seem  much  lietterthan  layers, 
flowering  more  freely  and  growing  taller.  1* 
there  a  orighter  flowered  variety  of  this?  I 
have  liana,  but  it  has  not  flowered  yet.  It 
flowers  in  April.  |  There  ure  several  varieties  vi 
this.  The  Irish  form  known  as  A',  hihernira  u 
considered  distinct.  ] 

E.  htkiita  grows  aliout  4  feet  high,  flowers  in 
summer,  flowers  rose.  A  still'  shrub.  Is  this 
also  called  racemosa,  or  is  there  another  Heath 
very  like  it?  |iVo.] 

E.  hoouaria.  -I  bought  a  soft  fine-leaved 
Heath  under  this  name.  It  lias  never  flowered, 
and  has  no  stem,  and  only  rises  about  12  inches 
nliovc  the  ground  by  means  of  layer  above  layer 
of  prostrnte  shoots.  Is  this  a  wrong  name,  or  i* 
it  the  result  of  growing  the  plant  trom  layers' 

Is  viridipurpurea  an  old  name  for  this  Heath? 
|  Xo  The  ] i/mit  does  not  yet  snn  as  in  its  own 
country. ) 

E.  TKTKAl.lx. — I  have  the  ordinary  tetralix,  a 
white  form  found  wild  in  Wales,  and  Mackaiana. 
All  low-growing,  with  pink  flowers  (or  white)  in 
summer,  and  Mackaiana  has  beautiful  dark  soft 
foliage.  Are  there  any  other  hybrids  except 
Mackaiana?  [4?.  tVatsoni  is  a  supposed  hybrid 
between  K.  tetrohr  and  E.  ciliaris.\ 

E.  vacians.—  Very  strong  growing,  but  doe* 
not  make  an  upright  stem.  The  white  form 
seems  best  for  the  garden.  Flowers  in  summer 
and  seems  attractive  to  insects. 

K.  vulgaris. —  One  of  the  finest  varieties!* 
E.  vulgaris  foliis  aureis.  In  summer  bright 
yellow -green,  after  the  first  frost  a  splendid  red. 
Alport ei  grows  fall  and  is  very  bright. 

Daiukita  poi.I folia,  1>.  p.  alba,  and  p.  bicolor 
MhffrW 'vpb.  Resides  differences  in  colour 
they  secinU'  haveyefydillerent  habits.  The  type 
’  ke  a  good  fight  with  draw 
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il  the  place  la  wet  enough.  Alba  is  far  more  a 
garden  plant.  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong, 
t hough  t he  branches  seem  stiller.  Bicolor  does 
not  grow  nearly  so  tall  as  alba  anil  its  shoots 
are  Isr  shorter,  though  the  flowering  stems 
are  as  long  as  those  of  alba.  It  is  a  more 
r  impact  plant.  They  seem  all  to  like  being 
near  stones. 

Mknziesia  emfetrifokmis  grows  about 
8  inches  high,  leaves  dark-green  with  spikes 
of  pink  bcll-dowers  in  autumn.  This  seems  to 
grow  slowly.  What  is  Memtiesia  polifolia  ? 
(it  m  a  native  shrub.  The  right  some  of  il  is 
Andromeda  polifolia.]  What  is  Menziesia 
citrulea?  [.4  native  of  the  hiijh  mountain * 
of  Scotland,  and  a  very  pretty  dwarf  shrub.] 

I  find  that  they  all  bloom  more  freely  if  I  cut 
off  the  llower-Bpikes  after  flowering.  Strict  a  if 
not  treated  thus  remains  very  pretty  with  its 
brown  dead  flower- spikes, «uid  sows  itself  freely. 
They  seem  to  move  best  when  in  full  flower.  If 
the  weather  is  damp 
enough  they  all  seem 
to  make  their  new 
growth  after  flower¬ 
ing.  Gym. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


A  GARDEN  ON*  A  HILL  IN’  Nl’RREV. 


NOTES  A  X D 
REPLIES. 

Plant  for  a 
hedge.  —  Will  you 
tell  ine  what  is  the 
I >est  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub  for  making  a 
hedge  about  fiO  teel 
long  in  a  garden  on 
i  lie  edge  of  a  large 
city?  It  is  needed 
partly  to  give  shelter 
in.m  a  strong  wes¬ 
tern  blast,  anil  pari  ly 
to  give  privacy  by 
shutting  out.  over 
looking  premises.  If 
there  was  any  pros 
pr>  t  of  the  hedge 
teaching  hi  feet  or 
14  feel  within  any 
irusonable  period  it 
would  lie  all  the  liet 
ler.  Hut  it  should 
le  dense.  I  was 
thinking  of  seedling 
Hollies,  or  Beech. 

I  suppose  the  former 
could  be  put  down 
now.  The  hedge  is 
principally  needed 
Ironi  April  onwards 
to  hide  the  view. — 
llOKTI'S. 

You  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  get  some 
■swilling  Hollies  to 
form  your  hedge. 

1*1  the  ground  lie 
well  done,  and  if  dry 
when  planted  give 
the  trees  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  of  water,  with 
frequent  doses  during 
the  summer.  It 
would  greatly  assist 

establishing  the  hedge  if  you  were  to  syringe 
il  over  every  evening  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  Laurustinus  iViburnum  Tinus).— 
The  long  cold  weather  has  hail  the  same  effect 
on  this  shrub  as  on  other  things,  by  retarding 
the  blooming  season,  it  being  n  month  later  than 
u«ual.  At  the  present  time,  April  12th,  the 
bashes  are  in  full  flower,  and  1  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  them  so  full  of  bloom  before. 
When  seen  in  full  bloom  few  things  are  more 
effective.  I  am  aware  in  cold  districts  it  is  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  often  one  sees  it  grown  in 
pots,  and  good  pot  plants  it  makes  for  cold- 
houses  and  corridors.  Here  the  blooms  are 
white.  This  could  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
many  places  where  it  is  not  now  seen.  Not  a 
few  plant  this  in  warm,  low,  damp  situations, 
where  it  grows  fast.  Here  the  wood  seldom 
ripens.  I  have  bushes  that  have  been  cut  to 
the  ground  twice  in  ten  years,  whereas  some 
large  bashes  planted  twenty. years  ago  /nimr 
the  shelter  of  big  trees,  offiiKjjlhjatfjtiy1 
positions,  have  not  been  destroyed  once  in*TlTat 


time.  Here  they  make  but  little  grow  th,  and 
the  wood  resists  the  frost.  I  have  hushes 
In  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and  as  much  through, 
covered  with  bloom. —  .1.  ('kook. 

iypi 

Blue  Gum  Tree  is  very  interesting  and  easily  the  moat  refer  to  those  subjects,  whether  flowers, 
grown.  A  few  seeds  placed  in  pots  in  May  in  a  vegetables,  fruit,  shrubs,  birds,  or  insects,  with 
garden  frame  will  germinate  almost  without  |  which  I  am  familiar  in  my  own  garden,  and 
extra  heat,  though  an  almost  spent  hotbed  is  even  if  new  ideas  and  information  are  not  always 
perhaps  better.  They  prefer  a  light  soil.  The  to  be  had,  still,  the  recital  of  details  and  results 
young  trees  can  be  used  in  rooms,  and  are  sup-  gives  pleasure,  especially  when  learnt  by 
posed  to  banish  flies.  I  have  several  specimens  personal  effort.  The  place  of  which  I  now  write, 
20  feet  high.  They  are  near  a  high  kitchen  some  2  acres  in  an  oblong  shape,  was  merely  a 
garden  wall  and  have  no  protection  the  winter  j  Grass  field  with  fine  bunches  of  Nettles  and  an 
through.  The  trees  are  only  three  years  old  ]  odd  rabbit  about  five  years  ago ;  elevation 
and  were  raised  from  seed  direct  from  Australia.  |  600  feet  to  TOO  feet  above  the  sea  ;  soil  deep 
The  foliage  in  winter-time  suffers  a  little  from  I  sand,  sometimes  nearly  white,  and  within  a  few 
the  cold  winds  and  frost,  but  it  quickly  recovers  yards  yellow  and  more  sticky.  The  first  thing 
and  becomes  very  handsome  in  summer.  The  was  to  plant  a  belt  for  shelter  on  the  north,  con 
scent  of  the  bluish  farina-covered  leaves  is  i  sisting  of  Austrian  Fir,  at  regular  intervals  to 
pleasing  to  some  people.  One  of  the  trees  was  make  specimens  eventually  ;  Scotch,  I .arch, 

ftirch,  Oak,  etc.,  and 
red  and  yellow  Wil¬ 
lows.  Although  the 
soil  is  so  porous  and 
dry,  these  last  thrive 
wonderfully,  and  are 
very  showy  and  useful 
for  binders.  Between 
the  Austrians  are 
round-leaved  common 
and  Portugal  Laurels. 
At  the  back  of  all 
and  with  a  good  space 
between  it  and  the 
plantation  is  a  boun¬ 
dary  fence  of  Quick 
and  Beech  mixed,  a 
single  row,  and  hard 
cut  back  twice  a 
year,  broad  at  the 
liase  and  pointed  at 
top.  Three  inches  or 
4  inches  is  all  I  allow 
it  to  increase  in  height 
each  season,  believing 
that  a  proper  hedge 
should  stop  even  a 
hen,  and  to  ensute 
t  his  the  knife  must  he 
applied  vigorously 
from  the  very  first. 
Indealing  withshrub- 
lieries,  etc.,  the  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  well  io 
let  one’s  enemv  do 
the  pruning  should  lie 
liorne  in  mind.  To 
plant  trees  for  speci¬ 
mens,  then  to  allow 
the  temporary  ones 
which  are  only  put  in 
to  fill  up  for  a  time 
to  smother  and  dis¬ 
tort  them,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  mistake.  The 
next  thing  is  to  lay 
nut  the  garden,  and 
1  own  to  a  preference 
for  straight  lines, 
giving  a  good  length 
of  path,  which  when 
liordered  by  various 
plants  and  arches  for 
Roses,  etc.,  makes  a  pleasant  vista.  The  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  has  all  been  trenched  nearly 
feet,  burying  the  turf  about  half  the  depth. 
For  flowers  I  am  content  with  the  old-fashioned 
mixed  borders,  and  many  of  them  bulbs  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  left  in  the  ground  and  have 
annuals  planted  quite  close  to  them  when  t  hey  have 
died  down  ;  Crown  Imperials,  Brompton  Stocks,  ■ 
Pansies  and  Polyanthus  (three  latter  raised  from 
seed).  Fritillary  or  Snake-flower,  large-flowered 
Ornithogalum,  Forget-me-not,  Sweet  Williams, 
Columbines,  Wallflowers  Belvoir  Castle  and 
Blood-red,  universal  favourites,  a  bunch  of 
which  is  always  acceptable  to  a  visitor  from 
London  ;  Foxgloves,  red  and  white.  Then 


Jiinipeni*  nviina.  (See  |a<e  tml.) 


Mown  down  last  autumn  in  .a  storm,  uprooted 
in  fact  :  however,  I  put  it  up  again,  support¬ 
ing  it  by  tics  to  the  wall,  nnd  it  seems  none  the 
worse. — A.  Whitworth,  flreeba,  I.  of  Man. 

Coprosma  Baueriana. — I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  Gardf.mnh  Ii.ixstrateo,  and  lieg  to 
offer  my  tribute  of  praise  to  the  many  useful 
hints  contained  therein.  In  your  ( Ictober  num¬ 
ber  of  last  year,  p.  4.12,  “  Menai  Strait  "  wishes 
to  know  the  best  kind  of  plant  to  stand  strong 
winds  and  salt  spray.  To  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  like  our  native  shrub  Taupata  (Coprosma 
Baueriana),  a  handsome,  fast-growing  plant  that 
I  will  resist  the  fierce  gales  ;  in  fact,  after  a  storm, 

'  when  the  plant  has  been  subjected  to  a  good 

drenching  of  salt  spay,  its  dark  green  glossy  i  come  Sweet  Peas,  sown  in  winter  and  again 
l  leaf  is  quite  a  picture.  For  breakwinds  and  in  April,  Mignonette,  Portulaca,  Love-Ues- 
heilges  it  is  unsurpassed.  My  house  and  garden  bleeding  at  intervals,  and  which  is  expected 
I  are  situated  near  Island  Bay,  and  exposed  to  the  J  to  make  tails  a  yard  long  and  li  inches 
full  fury  of  the  hitter  south-east  winds,  but  the  j  thick  ;  Asters,  and  Stocks  in  the  Rose-bed 
""’aupatfl-tliunshes  in  spite  of  the  gales.—  Rout.  betwe^hQiRett^&JTha  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
.  \nl-u-*lrert,  Wellington,  N.Z.  ( Hts/Umlrirrneh  ^African  i  Marigoldf jam  1  five  or  six 

his  b£ff)  found  hards  in  England  ?  —  Eo.]-' *  »  tWl-s  iTf  hsrily  ‘£»rysanfh^innms.  Many  more 
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old  favourites,  such  as  Lilacs,  Syringa,  a  Sweet 
Brier  hedge,  four  sorts  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
a  favourite  with  the  Bees,  could  be  named,  and, 
wherever  there  is  room,  bedding  plants  to  give 
brilliancy.  On  north  sideof  house  a  semi-circle  of 
Fuchsias  in  large  pots,  well  supplied  with  manure- 
water,  did  splendidly  last  summer.  All  flower¬ 
beds  are  liberally  top-dressed  in  autumn,  because 
when  a  mixed  border  is  once  established  it  is 
not  easy  to  enrich  it  in  any  other  way.  For 
training  creepers  or  Hoses  on  a  house  or  arch¬ 
way  I  find  wire-netting  held  up  with  a  few 
nails  very  useful. 

Vegetables.  —  Cauliflowers  and  Spring 
Onions  are  the  only  failures,  and  no  pains  seem 
to  ensure  a  crop  of  these.  In  sowing  Peas  it  is 
useful  to  keep  a  record  of  dates.  For  instance, 
from  my  diary  of  1899  I  see  :  “Feb  2,  sowed 
William  I.  Peas,”  “  Feb.  28,  William  I.  Peas 
up,”  “June  19,  William  I.  Peas  ready  to 
gather,”  “July  3,  pulled  up  William  I.  Peas.” 
Seasons  vary,  but  it  helps  one  to  avoid  having 
the  next  sowings  of  Chelsea  Gem  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  or  Veitch's  Perfection  coming  in  nearly 
together.  On  July  3  I  see  :  “  Hawfinches  busy 
with  second  row  Peas  ;  sowed  Turnips,  Horn 
Carrots  and  Parsley  ;  planted  two  first  rows 
Celery  ;  Rosea  lovely  and  abundant."  Such  a 
note  made  every  few  days  is  interesting  to  look 
liack  upon.  As  to  Celery,  which  is  an  important 
crop  here,  I  do  not  attempt  to  have  it  early, 
being  quite  satisfied  with  Lettuces  and  Tomatoes 
to  the  end  of  September.  I  sow  Celery  now 
under  handlight  or  cold-frame,  keep  it  hardy, 
and  do  not  earth  it  up  till  as  late  as  possible. 
“  Sept.  12,  earthed  up  Celery  after  binding  with 
paper,  plenty  of  second  crop.  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows,  a  few  Scarlet  Runners,  plenty  of  New 
Zealand  Spinach  and  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.”  I 
allow  for  300  sticks  of  Celery,  and  have  now 
30  to  40  loft  still  good.  Globe  Artichokes 
and  Seakale  are  always  acceptable,  the  latter 
so  easy  to  cultivate  and  coming  in  unforced 
when  the  other  things  are  scarce.  All  kinds  of 
roots  do  well,  sending  their  tap  roots  straight 
down,  a  mulch  between  the  rows  in  hot  weather 
helping  them.  As  I  write,  the  afternoon  tea  of 
the  blackbird  and  thrush  is  proceeding  and 
presently  we  shall  have  from  a  point  of  vantage 
those  mellow  sentences  which  add  to  the  charm 
of  our  gardens. 

While  the  blackbird  in  the  tret-* 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

Like  a  gentleman  at  case 
Whistles  leisurely  his  tune. 

Bullfinches  are  a  sore  trial  to  a  gardener, 
especially  if  he  is  fond  of  birds.  A  good  scaring 
now  and  then  and  some  black  cotton  seem  to 
have  kept  them  away  from  the  buds  fairly  well 
this  season.  Fish-nets  hung  over  bent  ash-poles 
are  effective  in  preserving  bush  fruit  and  Straw¬ 
berries  from  the  first-named  songsters.  One 
member  of  the  family,  however,  always  says 
“  they  may  have  my  share  and  welcome,”  the 
only  objection  to  that  lieing  that  the  feathered 
friends  are  apt  to  presume  on  one’s  good 
nature.  G.  J.  H.  Wai.kkr. 

Court fi. hi,  Hasle.me.re,  Surrey. 


OUR  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 
Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  for  the 
emliellishment  of  our  pleasure  grounds,  there  is 
much  need  of  reform  in  this  direction.  There 
is  an  old  adage  that  old  customs  die  hard,  and 
it  is  verified  when  we  see  in  many  gardens  the 
old  method  still  in  practice  of  clipping  and 
mutilating  trees  and  shrubs  into  various  shapes, 
which  causes  a  large  amount  of  labour  and 

fives  the  grounds  a  stiff  and  formal  appearance. 

am  aware  that  each  place  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  with  the  variety  of  bulbs, 
.  plants,  and  shrubs  obtainable  it  is  a  great  pity 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  not  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  at  present.  True,  there  is  the  annual 
“  bedding-out,”  which  keeps  the  grounds  gay  for 
a  time,  and  although  flower  gardening  has  under¬ 
gone  many  changes  of  late  years,  there  is  still 
so  much  formality  attending  this  that  to  the 
lover  of  nature  it  becomes  as  monotonous  as  the 
masses  of  clipped  green  shrubs  seen  in  many 

C laces.  That  there  are  exceptions  we  all  know, 
ut  the  scarcity  of  flowering  shrubs  in  many 
places  is  only  too  apparent,  not  to  mention  the 
absence  of  bulbs  in  any  quantity,  miqli  as  Snow¬ 


drop,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  etc.,  /vhicb  -at  ;hi 
period  of  the  year'  hrigivt-eh  iillull  spd 


under  trees,  on  banks,  by  the  shrub  borders, 
and  especially  on  the  Grass  in  the  wilder  prts 
of  the  grounds.  What  is  more  convincing  of  this 
than  the  various  photographs  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  these  pages,  and  which  depict  the 
charming  effect  of  these  flowers  when  judiciously 
massed  together?  One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights 
in  our  grounds  this  season  is  the  Snowdrops 
peeping  through  the  Ivy  that  covers  the  ground 
and  banks  in  the  shrubbery — simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  yet  how  attractive.  Much  might  be  said 
here  aliout  bulbs,  but  space  will  not  permit, 
though  I  should  like  to  mention  one  little  item 
regarding  .Hyacinth  bulbs.  Hundreds  of  these 
are  wasted  every  year,  yet  with  a  little  trouble 
and  forethought  they  may  be  put  to  considerable 
use.  After  flowering  they  should  be  hardenod 
off  in  a  cold-frame  for  a  few  days,  then,  time 
permitting,  transferred  to  suitable  places  about 
the  grounds,  keeping  the  foliage  intact,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  clumps  amongst  the  Goose¬ 
berry-bushes,  where  they  can  ripen  off  their 
foliage,  afterwards  to  be  lifted  and  planted  at 
some  convenient  time.  We  have  many  treated 
thus,  gaining  vigour  each  year,  and  well  have 
they  repaid  the  slight  trouble  involved. 

Much  may  be  done  in  improving  our  pleasure 
grounds  by  the  means  already  stated,  and  by  a 
gradual  clearing  of  the  more  common  shrubs, 
replanting  with  those  of  a  more  attractive 
nature,  studying,  of  course,  the  blending  of 
these  so  that  they  harmonise  one  with  the 
other.  Amongst  the  many  suitable  plants  and 
shrubs  are  the  following  :  Funkias,  Hedysarum 
multijugum,  Kniphofias,  Spirieas,  Clematis, 
climbing  Roses,  Deutzias,  Hydrangeas,  Vibur¬ 
nums,  Garrya  elliptica,  Genistas,  Choisya 
temata,  Magnolias,  Lilacs,  Acers,  Liquid- 
ambar,  Prunus,  etc.  It  is  only  by  close 
observation  and  perseverance  that  our  pleasure 
grounds  will  liecomo  attractive  and  picturesque. 

W.  D.  (’misery. 

Eonlr  A  U-ey  Garden *,  Chard,  Somerset. 

MAKING  A  GARDEN. 

Perhaps  some  others  like  myself  have  hail  the 
not  unmixed  pleasure  of  a  new  garden.  Though 
the  area  may  not  be  large  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  numlier  of  shrubs  and  plants  it  requires  to 
take  away  the  bare  flatness  of  the  beds.  I  have 
nuniliers  of  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  Golden 
Elders,  Laburnums,  Sumachs,  Lilacs,  and 
Acacias,  besides  several  varieties  of  Scotch  Firs, 
all  of  which  are  still  quite  small.  Planted 
amongst  them  are  clumps  of  the  light  blue  Iris, 
and  also  the  delicate  yellow  Iris,  with  here  and 
there  smaller  clumps  of  the  dainty,  delicately- 
tinted  Japanese  and  Spanish  Iris,  Madonna 
Lilies,  and  Crown  Imperials.  I>arge  patches  of 
Oriental,  Shirley,  and  other  Poppies  make  a  blaze 
of  colour  for  a  short  time.  Campanulas  anil 
Hollyhocks  are  very  effective  if  planted  in  bold 
groups  against  the  dark  green  of  the  shrubs, 
whilst  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas  makes  a  pleasing 
variety  of  colour.  The  borders  may  lie  filled  up 
with  low-growing  annuals,  such  as  Asters  and 
Stocks,  or  the  old-fashioned  Nemophila,  Mig¬ 
nonette,  or  Marigold.  Nigella  (Love-in-a-Mist) 
and  ( lypsophila  elegans  effectively  combine  w  hen 
sown  together,  hlost  of  the  garden  is  hot  and 
parched,  and  a  constant  use  of  the  water  can  is 
necessary  during  such  dry  summers  as  the  last 
two  have  lieen.  Nothing  stands  the  scorching 
heat  so  well  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  the 
common  Nasturtium.  In  one  bonier,  which  I 
am  able  to  leave  undisturbed,  I  have  a  number 
of  the  lieautiful  May-flowering  Tulips.  They 
grow  very  tall,  and  are  of  the  most  delicate 
cream  shade,  tipped  with  pink,  or  pink  and 
yellow  striped,  and  other  pretty  dainty  colours. 
Another  bonier  is  given  up  to  varieties  of 
Anemones,  Turban  Ranunculus,  and  just  now 
the  bright  little  yellow  Aconites,  which  are  very 
showy,  and  are  perhaps  most  appreciated 
because  they  are  some  of  the  earliest  to  peep 
up  above  the  brown  earth. 

On  the  east  side  of  a  hedge  I  have  a  small 
rock  garden  containing  some  of  the  common 
but  none  the  less  pretty  Ferns.  The  Male 
Fern,  Hart’s-tongue,  Polypodiums,  etc.,  have 
soon  made  a  green  background  for  the  Creeping 
Jenny,  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  Primroses,  which 
offer  a  little  variety.  Wild  Clematis  grows  in 
through  the  hedge  and  all  up  the  tall  trunk  of  an 
aid  Fir-tree.  The  well-known  Crimson  RamWer 
has  grown  splendidly  on  an  open  rustic' 
IfeVte.  It  is  planted  on  the  n<>r’t1,i  ffifle^Rs'Sioii 


seems  to  suit  it  admirably.  Though  unly 
planted  two  years,  it  has  covered  nearly  18  feet 
of  the  fence,  and  during  the  flowering  season 
was  a  perfect  mass  of  clusters  of  bloom.  Jn 
a  sheltered  place  on  the  front  of  the  house  I  have 
a  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  which  last  summer  bore 
a  number  of  Roses  equal  to  any  grown  under 
glass.  Curiously  enough,  it  does  not  lose  its 
leaves  during  the  winter,  but  they  drop  off  one 
by  one  as  the  new  ones  come  in  the  spring,  », 
that  it  is  practically  evergreen — a  distinct 
advantage  when  growing  up  a  red  house 
All  down  one  Side  of  the  garden  is  a  row  of 
large  Horse-Chcstnut-trees,  under  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  anything  grow,  owing 
to  the  denseness  of  the  foliage.  I  have 
tried  Poppies  and  Nasturtiums,  but  without 
success.  Now  I  have  planted  a  lot  of  Lent 
Lilies,  or  the  common  wild  Daffodil,  aud 
I  am  pleased  to  see  they  are  coming  up  thickly 
and  will,  I  hope,  make  a  brave  show  hy-aiul 
bye.  Michaelmas  Daisies  ami  Perennial  Sun¬ 
flowers  are  very  useful  to  fill  up  big  spares,  a- 
there  are  so  many  varieties  blooming  at  slightly 
different  seasons.  They  seem  able  to  bear  a  g«.| 
deal  of  hot  sunshine,  and  require  very  little 
attention.  Doronicums  spread  rapidly,  and 
their  tall  Dandelion-like  flowers  are  very 
bright. 

Soon  the  Issls  will  lie  gay  with  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  and  Crocuses.  I  .a  ter  I  hope  fora  gw«i 
many  Roses,  as  I  planted  a  number  of  new  trre- 
last  autumn,  including  Cleopatra  and  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  two  very  beautiful  kinds 
The  soil  does  not  seem  to  suit  all  Roses  very 
well,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  notably 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  blooms  wpB 
and  is  much  admired.  I  read  almost  even 
word  of  Gakhemni;  each  week,  and  find  it  ns-; 
helpful  and  instructive,  even  to  an  amateur  like 
myself,  who  has  no  glass,  and  very  few  appli 
an ces  or  conveniences  for  growing  the  more 
rare  and  delicate  plants. 

(Mrs.)  M.  W.  Si  mi-sox. 

Jtarensioood,  t trays,  Essex. 


NOTES  BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

The  present  is  the  time  for  planting  hardy  her- 
baceous  perennials,  and  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  amateurs  to  one  or  two  which 
are  usually  considered  only  half-hardy,  but  win  h 
I  liave  grown  wholly  out-of-doors.  The  exqui 
site  and  unrivalled  blue  of  Salvia  patens  is 
admired  by  everyone,  but  it  is  not  seen  often 
enough,  because  most  people  think  it  must  be 
lifted  before  frost  comes,  whereas  it  really  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  Sage.  It  liears  freely 
seed  which  ripens  very  quickly,  germinates  with 
certainty,  anil  comes  perfectly  true.  Sown  in  s 
frame  or  greenhouse  in  February  aud  planted 
out  in  May  it  will  flower  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  if  cut  down  in  autumn  will  stand  the  winter 
well  and  grow  into  large  bushes  in  a  year  n 
two.  As  with  most  plants,  close  gathering 
induces  fresh  growth  and  greatly  prolong- 
the  flowering  season.  It  is  a  charmin* 
companion  to  I»l>elia  canlinalis  as  a  cut  flower, 
the  blue  of  the  one  being  of  the  same  depth  a- 
the  red  of  the  other — a  matter  worthy  of  notire 
in  arranging  flowers  for  a  study  in  colours. 
Cannas  are  also  often  looked  upon  as  half-hardy, 
but  with  me  they  flourish  unprotected  and  an- 
very  rapid  growers.  The  foliage  makes  a 
pleasing  variety  among  the  shrubby  growth  of 
ordinary  herbaceous  perennials.  The  seed  i- 
slow  and  uncertain  in  germinating,  but  g»«l 

Cdants  can  be  had  for  a  few  pence,  and  make 
urge  stools  in  one  year.  Plumbago  capensis 
can  be  cut  down,  anil  has  stood  three  winters 
outside,  not  blooming  luxuriantly  ns  it  d>«-> 
indoors,  but  producing  flowers  much  deep  r  in 
colour.  Being  a  native  of  sunny,  sandy  S.  Africa, 
its  chief  requirement  is  a  thoroughly  drainei 
light  soil.  Except  for  the  lack  of  scent,  it  i* 
one  of  the  best  greenhouse  climbers  for 
amateurs  who  keep  their  houses  for  pro 
pagating  and  wintering  bedding  plants,  for  it 
may  be  pruned  very  hard  in  autumn  when  all 
the  light  obtainable  is  wanted,  grown  on 
rapidly  when  the  bedding  plants  arc  being 
moved  out,  and  giving  a  wealth  of  delicate 
blossoms  from  May  until  November  without 
requiring  any  attention,  as  it  doc3  not  object 
to,  scalding  sun  or  cold  draughts,  and  is 
attacked  '  by  neither  reil-spider  nor  aphis. 

|  5 *ji^fSon,s  "f  pink  Ivy-leal 
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Geranium  it  makes  another  good  study  in 
colours  of  same  depth.  Amatki'r, 

Ibrnethhire. 

|  The  plants  you  mention  may  lie  hardy  in 
your  district,  hut  such  is  not  the  case  in"  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. — El>.  ] 

NARCISSUS  ALBATROSS. 

Tuts  variety  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  i 
Knglclicart  from  a  cross  between  N.  poeticus 
(the  Poet's  Narcissus)  and  X.  Empress.  It  is 
■  minus  that  the  pollen  parent  Imu  scarcely 
a  tic.  led  i  he general charactarof  t  he  flower  beyonil 
slightly  lengthening  the  crown  and  increasing 
tlicsi/c,  AlUitross  Being  a  Narcissus  |melicus, 
pure  and  simple,  in  shape  and  flower,  foliage, 
and  general  habit.  In  a  favourable  season  the 
(lowers  are  each  nearly  ft  inches  in  diameter. 
The  orange-scarlet  colouring  in  the  cup  of  this 
variety  is^not’su (fused "or  shaded  gradually  front ' 


pretty  in  groups.  The  Crown  Imperials  are 
very different  in  growth  and  flowering.  These 
attain  nearly  3  feet  high,  are  very  robust  and 
strong  growing,  and  terminate  with  a  leafy 
head,  immediately  beneath  which  is  the  large 
head  of  drooping  flowers,  yellow  of  one  or  two 
shades  and  brownish-crimson  being  among  the 
more  predominant  colours.  There  are,  at 
least,  two  variegated  forms  of  these  also. 
Plant  in  a  rather  sunny  aspect,  the  Snake's- 
head  kinds  at  4  inches  and  the  Crown  Imperial 
varieties  at  quite  ti  inches  deep.  These  latter 
have  a  preference  Inr  good  soil,  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential. 

How  to  treat  an  island.  I  have  an 
island  in  the  river  opposite  my  lawn  6n  yards 
long,  Id  yards  to  HO, yards  wide,  standing  d  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  highest  part,  sometime* 
flooded.  TheJjsoiP  is  sandy  with  a  gravel 
bottom  ;  there  are  forest  tree*  with  an  under- 


Nji.  iv.im  All'll  From  a  photograph  In, 
Warli-y, 


[  -he  edge  down  into  the  cun,  1ml  is  laid  on  in  a 
'"lid  ribbon  like  band.  It.  was  awarded  the 
medal  for  the  ls*.st  seedling  Dalfodil  exhibited  at 
■he meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
’>i  I  Kill. 

NOTE*  AXD  REPLIES. 

,  Pritillarias  ( Della). — The  genus  Fritillaria 
ds  a  most  comprehensive,  as  well  as  extensive, 
mi.-,  and  you  do  not  mention  any  particular 
•kind  you  may  have  in  mind.  If,  however,  your 
query  has  reference  to  t  he  Snake  s  -  head 
A'tiilary  (F.  Melcagris)  and  its  varieties,  or  to 
■he  still  more  robust -growing  section  known  as 
*  o-wn  Imperials  (F.  impetialis)  and  its  forms, 
need  have  little  fear  for  the  success  of 
'«««*.•  Roth  groups  are  showy,  and,  flowerin 
tf{  ’V'dely  different  seasons,  Qti^ihplclildely  V 
,  ‘  lash  m  this  respect.  The  former  grow  aoouT 
Gx  inches  High,  and  have  variously  coloured,  as 
*'■"  as  chequered,  blossoms,  that,  are  very 


growth  of  Hazel  and 
Thorn,  Wild  Rose,  and 

i  sonte 

clear  open  sjuiees.  Wish¬ 
ing  lo  maintain  its  wild 
character,  I  Mould  1st  glad 
what  bulbs, 
Ferns,  flowers,  and  flower¬ 
ing-shrub-.  would  be  likely 
Some 

self-grown  Snowdrops  are 
the  only  flowers  upon  it 
at  present,  and  these  are 
unusually  large.  — Com- 

not  covetous, 
but  we  should  like  to 
have  your  island.  Have 
over  tried  Khodo- 
lendrons  ?  Both  these  and 
hardy  Azaleas  ought  to 
All  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  family  will  do. 
They  would  lie  lovely 
.Miss  Willi, ioi t,  “m.ong  the  underwood. 

Primroses  might  be  natu¬ 
ralised.  P.  japonira  might 
lie  established  near  the 
water  in  a  shady  pot  j 
they  are  lovely  grown  in  this  way.  The 
Pampas  and  some  of  the  other  strong-growing 

fras-ses  should  succeed.  The  Royal  Fern, 
Ismunda  regalis,  would  lie  at  home  along  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  with  a  little  trouble 
some  of  the  Irises,  including  I.  la-vigata,  might  lie 
established.  Some  of  these  things  would,  of 
course,  lie  tried  experimentally  at  first,  and 
there  are  many  otlier  things,  such  as  the 
Willows,  Dogwoods,  Pyroses,  etc.,  that  would 
lie  at  home. 

Pinks  for  exhibition  (ComnoiMtan).— 
There  is  really  very  little  special  culture  re¬ 
quired  to  prodiiro  these  flowers  for  exhibition. 
How  they  should  be  presented  at  any  exhibition 
depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  schedule. 
The  finest  flowers,  however,  are  usually  pro- 
71u«h1  on  yirn  lg  plants  from  cuttings  or  pipings. 
-J'|e^jwkjUiJ^io  rooted  in  June  from  the 
stronger,  (fmershoots  and  planted  out  in  good 
ground  in  August  ensuing.  Small  bods  3  feet 
wide  are  best,  with,  say,  two  long  rows  running 


through,  or,  roughly,  allowing  11  feet  apart  for 
the  plants.  The  latter  will  then  have  time 
to  lie  established  anil  make  fine  tufts.  A  good 
sandy  soil,  not  too  heavily  dressed  with  manure, 
is  best,  or  if  dealing  with  heavy  or  clay  soils, 
add  a  liberal  supply  of  grit  and  old  mortar. 
Very  rich  soils  frequently  cause  the  flowers  to 
“  run,"  so  does  loose  planting.  Plant  firmly, 
thon,  and  let  your  bed  lie  slightly  raised.  All 
through  the  autumn  keep  the  surface-soil  con¬ 
stantly  moved.  In  spring,  when  the  flower- 
spikes  appear,  retain  only  a  limited  number, 
say,  a  dozen  or  rather  less  to  the  largest.  Some 
classes  provide  for  showing  the  flowers  most 
naturally  with  buds.  A  light  dressing  of  soot 
in  March  or  April  forked  in  would  lie  helpful, 
as  also  watering  in  dry  weather.  The  flowers 
limy  need  protection  as  they  expand  to  keep  oil 
rain,  lmil,  and  strong  sunshine. 

Aubrietias.— A.  violacea,  which  is  the 
largest  and  deepest-coloured  kind  of  all  1  know, 
and  the  rose-coloured  Leichtlini  an"  now  in  fine 
character,  large  dumps  over  a  foot  in  diameter 
each  way  lieiug  dense  cushions  of  bloom.  The 
plants  occupy  a  low  and  rather  damp  position 
exposed  to  the  sun.  I  think  the  Aubrietias  arc 
fonder  of  moisture  than  is  generally  supposed. 
They  are  often  grown  on  rook  work  and  to  form 
sloping  edgings,  and  in  such  positions  the  plants 
are  subject  to  drought ,  miller  in  consequence, 
and  never  bloom  so  finely  as  when  they  are  in 
cooler  and  moist  er  quarters.— F. 

Daffodils  for  massing:.— It  is  not  all 

Daffodils  that  are  suitable  for  massing:  some, 
whether  lifted  every  year  ami  the  strongest 
bulbs  replanted  or  allowed  to  remain  ill  the 
ground,  never  seem  to  acquire  the  requisite 
amount  of  vigour  that  is  such  an  essential  feature 
in  all  hardy  flowers  when  planted  in  quantity, 
whilst  others,  although  flowering  freely,  are  tisi 
drooping  so  far  as  the  bloom  is  concerned,  ami 
only  show  the  back  of  the  perianth,  resembling 
in  habit  the  large,  heavy,  single  Begonias. 
Among  the  liest are  Barri  oonapicuus,  Autocrat, 
Frank  Miles,  Beauty,  and  Sir  Watkin  among 
the  cheaper  iueomparabilis  kinds.  In  the 
trumpets.  Princess,  Golden  Spur,  Kmperor, 
.lohnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  R.  P.  Harr,  Maximus, 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Horsfieldi  are  all  good. — F. 

Pink  Mrs.  Dakin.  —This  dwarf  and  very 
free-flowering  white  Pink  is  one  of  the  very  liest 
for  forcing.  The  blossoms,  produced  on  short, 
stiff  footstalks,  are  pure,  and  do  not  have  their 
usefulness  discounted  by  a  split  calyx.  It  was 
i-aised  from  a  pod  of  Heed  of  a  laced  variety. 
Its  growth  admirably  adapts  it  for  the  bonier, 
where  it  grows  into  charming  tufts,  and  the 
tendency  to  produce  short,  stiff,  erect  footstalks 
docs  nway  with  the  necessity  for  support  by 
staking  and  tying.  A  lending  grower  of  forced 
Pink  blooms  for  market  haBquite  discarded  Her 
Majesty  for  Mrs.  Lakin,  ns  the  split  calyx  of 
the  former  is  objectionable,  and  he  holds  that 
the  blossoms  of  Mrs.  foikin  are  purer  also, 
which  is  an  advantage  where  chaste  while 
flowers  are  preferred  to  those  of  an  ivory  tint. 

R.  I). 

Plants  in  bloom  at  Enfield.— I  think 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  Tecophylen 
cyanocrocus  (the  Chilian  Crocus)  is  now  in 
flower  in  my  garden.  I  got  the  bulbs  two  years 
ago  from  Mr.  Perry,  Winchmore-hill,  who'  told 
me  to  plant  them  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  just 
after  receiving  them.  There  were  one  or  two 
flowers,  and  lost  year  I  had  several  blooms  ; 
now  again  the  exquisite  blue  flowers  have 
opened.  They  have  had  no  protection  in 
winter,  hut  in  the  very  dry  weather  last  year 
they,  in  common  with  the  other  plants,  were 
watered.  Draba  Dedeana  is  a  beautiful  though 
tiny  plant.  At  the  present  time  it  is  covered 
with  its  white  flowers,  which  arc,  comparatively 
speaking,  large.  The  Snowy  Primrose  (Primula 
nivalis)  justifies  its  name,  for  every  plant  of  it 
is  at  present  a  snowy  mass.  Two  interesting 
plants  which  I  have  in  flower  are  Erysimum 
purpureum,  which  opens  not  unlike  Aubrietia 
Leichtlini  in  colour  but  fades  to  a  duller  shade, 
and  Arabia  Billardieri  rosea,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  soft,  delicate  shade  of  rose,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  showy  plant,  but  still  refined 
and’  beafiUfotna^tfcthtr  plant  which  flowered 
Profusely  !«st  year  is  Oxalis  eunoaphylla ;  it 
IprofiifSeiPld  do  fc  agam  tla  '  ycav,  .as  1  see  uuite 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY 
BLOOMING. 

Manv  cannot  a  (lord  heated  glass  structures,  but 
have  cold-pits  or  frames.  To  such,  information 
showing  how  they  may  have  flowers  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  may  be  helpful. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  Christmas 
Roses.  I  have  seen  grand  plants  both  in  large 
pots  and  boxes.  It  is  wise  to  grow  both  the 
early  and  late-blooming  kinds. 

The  white  Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus  is  a 
gem  to  bloom  at  Christmas.  It  used  to  thrive 
with  me,  when  I  grew  it  in  North  Hants,  in  pans 
0  inches  deep  in  firm  sandy  loam,  or  in  5-inch 
and  fi-inch  pots,  potting  in  September,  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  cold -pit s. 

Primula  nivai.is  is  charming  in  pots,  its 
large  trusses  of  pure  white  blooms  appearing 
during  February.  1  have  seen  this  fine  in  pots 
grown  amongst  Auriculas.  It  thrives  equally 
well  in  a  shadod  spot  in  the  open. 

The  Blur  Primroses,  known  as  Wilson's 
Blue,  are  charming  grown  in  a  shady  border 
from  seed,  and  potted  in  October,  placing  them 
in  cold-frames.  I  have  now  (end  of  February) 
growing  in  boxes  in  a  cold-frame  large  clumps 
full  of  bloom.  I  prefer  them  in  pots,  as  they 
can  be  brought  into  the  house  for  furnishing. 

DoRosicr.MS  afford  splendid  material  cither 
for .  cutting  or  otherwise,  their  bright  yellow 
Daisy-like  flowers  making  them  most  attractive. 

I  grow  on  good  dumps  in  a  moist  position  during 
t  he  summer,  lifting  and  potting  them  in  October, 
avoiding  disturbing  the  roots  as  much  as 
possible.  If  grown  entirely  in  pots  they  need 
a  lot  of  water  and  rich  food. 

Orobps  v hunts  is  valuable  for  growing  in 
frames.  It  comes  in  early  and  is  easily  managed. 

Iiiekis  oibrai.TARR.'A  deserves  to  be  grown 
more  than  it  is.  This  makes  a  fine  pot-plant 
and  blooms  very  early  in  the  year.  It  has 
large,' delicate  lilac-pink  flowers.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  three  or  four  round  a  -Finch  pot 
anil  placed  in  a  frame,  kept  dose,  early  in 
March.  When  rooted,  pot  them  without  break¬ 
ing  the  ball  and  grow  on  in  open  position 
through  the  summer.  They  will  bloom  early 
next  year. 

Diki.ytkv  scEiT.Miii.is  is  also  very  useful, 
and  when  grown  cold  if  is  much  stouter  and  the 
flowers  brighter.  •!.  ('kook. 


ary,  but  go  on  enlarging  and  preparing  to  open. 
It'is  possible  even  that  the  brauches  would  Keep 
longer  if  kept  in  an  ice-house. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Flowers  for  conservatory.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  flowers,  plants,  and  creepers 
will  grow  in  ray  little  conservatory  facing 
north-east?  In  winter  the  frost  is  kept  out,  but 
no  artificial  heat  can  be  obtained.  I  want  my 
conservatory  to  look  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and 
prefer  flowers.  Madame  P.  i>e  .lussEi.rv, 
Holland. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how 
frost  is  kept  out  from  your  little  conservatory 
during  the  winter  without  artificial  heat ;  hut 
oven  if  such  is  the  case  you  cannot  hope  for 
many  flowers  at  that  season.  A  few  bulbs, 
such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  such 
things  will,  if  potted  in  the  autumn,  be  useful 
on  the  return  of  spring,  while  a  few  hardy 
shrubs,  including  Laurustinus,  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  double-blossomed  Cherries,  Spiraea 
confusa,  Deutz.ias,  Lilacs,  and  Forsythias,  will 


FORCING  MIMOSA  (ACACIA  DKALBATA). 

following  is  interesting,  suggesting  also 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  flowering 


The  followin 
what  inigl 

shrubs  for  our  gardens  by  gently  advancing 
1  Iiciii  in  rooms  before  they  come  in  naturally, 
and  so  prolonging  flic  season  of  bloom.  As  is 
well  known,  large  quantities  of  Mimosa  are 
sent  to  Covent  Garden  annually  from  the 
South  of  France. 

M.  Allied  Mnumenc  discusses  in  /.<■  .lard in  the 
possibility  of  forcing  flic  branches  at  the  place  of 
destination.  Instead  of  sending  the  branches  in 
flower,  In-  suggests  that  they  should  lie  sent  in 
I  la-  laid  stale.  In  that  way  he  thinks  it  would 
Is-  possible  to  send  larger  quantities  more 
easily,  the  lirauehes,  if  forced  beforehand,  Is-ing 
liable  to  lose  their  foliage  and  much  of  the 
freshness  of  the  flowers  owing  to  sudden 
exposure  to  the  cold  ail-  after  being  for  days  in  a 
warm  atmosphere.  Moreover,  as  M.  Maiunend 
observes,  the  florist  pays  for  all  the  accidents 
tiiat  may  happen  to  the  consignment,  such  ns 
frosts,  delays  in  transit,  etc.,  accidents  which 
lie  would  have  no  need  to  fear  if  the  forcing 
were  done  at  the  place  of  delivery  and  the 
branches  handed  over  to  him  immediately,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Paris.  Branches  with  the  flowers 
in  the  hud  stage  travel  perfectly,  and  being 
gathered  out-of-doors  are  harder  and  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  of  temperature.  To  the  objec¬ 
tion-  that  the  plan  is  impracticable,  because  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the 
demands  of  forcing,  M.  Maumene  replies  that 
he  only  forced  half  the  branches  sent  him,  the 
others  stored  in  a  cellar  in  receptacles  tilled 
with  water  kept  as  fresh  and  good  ns  if 
growing  on  the  tree.  Tiie  buds  continued  to 
develop  slowly,  and  in  twenty  days'  time  some 
clusters  were  open  and  others  on  the  point  of 
opening.  This  shows  that  itfwilhblhe  post  " 
to  semi  v cry [hi j  q  IPRi  t| ’’V'4  Vn J 1 J 1  ,M' 
advanced  as  required,  care  lietr 
that  the  buds  do  not  remain  absolutely  statTon 


with  the  protection  given  flower  earlier  than 
they  do  out-of-doors,  and  are  then  very  welcome. 
During  summer  the  conservatory  may  he  kept 
gay  with  such  subjects  as  Tuberous-rooted 
Ilegonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Campanula 
isopliylla  and  its  variety  alba,  Primula  obconica, 
Lilies,  and  many  other  summer-flowering  plants. 

In  the  autumn  a  few  Chrysanthemums  will  serve 
to  enliven  the  structure  for  a  time.  In  the 
summer  the  hardiest  class  of  greenhouse  Ferns, 
such  as  Pteris  cretiea,  P.  serrulata,  P.  troniula, 
and  P.  umhrosa,  with  Onychiiim  japonioum, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Polypodium  nurcum,  and 
Adiantum  cuneatuui,  may  with  advantage  lx1 
placed  therein,  as  well  as  Cordyline  australis, 
Aspidistra  lurida  and  its  variegated  variety, 
and  some  Palms— viz..,  Kentias,  Latania  bor- 
boniea,  Corypha  australis,  and  Areca  Baueri. 

All  of  these  plants  require  a  little  artificial  heat 
in  winter,  and  where  this  cannot  bo  arranged  a 
few  of  the  best  hardy  Ferns  will  forma  pleasing 
feature  and  an  effective  foil  to  the  flowering 
plants  in  your  conservatory.  Of  climbers  lor 
such  a  structure  try  Passiflora  co-rulca  and  its 
white  form  Constance  Elliot,  Ahulilon  vcxil- 
1  am m,  and  Loniecra  semporflorens. 

Cyclamen  growing.  —Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  Cyclamens?  1  bad 
a  plant  which  bloomed  beautifully  last  spring. 

In  the  autumn  1  divided  the  bulb  into  four,  and 
two  of  these  have  been  blooming  well  this 
spring,  but  ,  of  course,  they  are  small  plants. 
When  they  have  done  blooming  what  shall  I  do 
with  them?  This  year  they  seem  to  me  to  he 
too  small  to  lie  divided  again.  Another  plant 
which  was  not  divided  last  year  has  not 
bloomed.  Should  1  divide  that,  this  year? 
Why  did  it  not  bloom  ?— Cyclamen. 

Continue  to  treat  the  Cyclamens  that  hare 
done  flowering  much  as  before,  except  giving  a 
slightly  diminished  supply  of  water,  then  as 
they  show  signs  of  going  to  rest  the  watering 
must  lie  still  more  limited,  and  during  dune  and 
July  they  should  ho  kept  fairly  dry.  After 
this,  if  the  soil  is  kept  a  little  moister,  young 
leaves  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  at 
which  time  the  plants  should  be  shaken  clear  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted.  It  would  he  as  well 
to  treat  all  yours  in  the  same  way,  including 
those  that  have  not  bloomed.  As  the  plants 
lose  much  of  their  beauty  when  the  flowers  are 
past  they  may  then  bo  removed  to  a  frame,  but 
do  not  overcrowd  or  neglect  to  xvator  when 
necessary. 

Imantophy llum.— Would  you  kindly  lot 
me  know  the  proper  treatment  for  abovo  plant? 
How  often  should  it  bo  repotted  and  how  pro¬ 
pagated?— F.  S.  H. 

Imantophyllum  miniatum  will  succeed  with 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  or  in  a  light 
position  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house.  It 
should  he  kept  somewhat  drier  during  the 
winter  than  at  other  seasons.  When  growing 
freelv  it  may  tic  potted  each  spring  as  soon  ns 
the  flowering  season  is  over  :  but  in  the  case  of 
large  plants  once  every  two  years  will  be  sutli- 
cient.  Good  drainage  is  very  essential.  It  can 
be  propagated  by  division,  and  also  by  seeds, 
"'ivision  is  best  effected  directly  after  flovf£j-jp«|- 
lien,  if  part  of  the  soil  is  romQVeir._rffio. 
iiiekers,  which  are  often  puaJifiU/ 4pnfo>ni  tlhajli 


few  roots  attached  to  them,  when  they  must  l« 
potted  into  small  pots.  To  ensure  perfect  scel- 
the  flowers  must  be  fertilised.  The  berries 
which  take  months  to  ripen,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant  till  they  show  signs  of 
dropping.  Then  sow  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  and 
cover  with  about  A  inch  of  the  same  compost. 
In  gentle  heat  the  young  plants  will  soon  make 
their  appearance.  Two-thirds  loam,  one-third 
Jeaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  will 
suit  the  Imantophyllum. 

Palm  dying.  —Can  you  explain  why  tw- 
Balms  which  have  been  kept  all  1  be  w  inter  in  i 
sunny  room  without  a  fire  have  failed,  as  you 
will  see  by  accompanying  leaves  ?  In  December 
I  noticed  that  one  was  losing  colour,  as  you  will 
see  by  one  of  the  leaves  sent,  so  gave  direction* 
for  a  very  small  quantity  of  patent  manure  to 
be  used,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  I  can  supoose 
may  have  caused  the  mischief,  and  I  shall  lx- 

glad  of  your  opinion. 

You  have  allowed  the  plant  to  get  dry,  and 
when  once  this  happens  to  a  Palm  it  is  sure  b 
go  wrong.  The  fact  of  your  giving  it  artificis. 
niannrc  when  very  probably  dry  has  also  tended 
to  kill  it. 


Plants  for  small  greenhouse.— 1  have 

a  small  greenhouse,  no  heat,  shaded  from  morn¬ 
ing  sun  by  back  addition  of  dwelling-house.  It 
opens  out  of  dining-room.  Kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  a  few  kinds  of  plants  which  will  show 
me  the  best  results,  and  are  easy  to  grow  in  it 
Greenhouse  is  12  feet  by  S  feet,  span-roofed,  and 
runs  alxiut  N.E.  anil  8.W. — Bkumau.em. 

As  there  is  no  fire-heat  the  greenhouse  can 
only  be  utilised  during  the  winter  for  hard, 
plants,  but  it  may  lie  interesting  throughout  tlx 
greater  part  of  the  year  if  treated  in  this  way 
During  the  autumn  pot  up  some  Hyacinths. 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  etc.,  and  also  two  oi 
three  of  the  Japanese  Azalea  mollis,  and 
A.  amona.  Those  will  yield  a  display  in  tin 
spring,  and  during  the  summer  a  great  many 
subjects  may  lie  grown  in  such  a  structure, 
although  they  need  a  little  heat  to  pass  t la- 
winter  safely.  The  following  may  be  especially 
mentioned:  Fuchsias,  Tuberous- rooted  Begonia- 
and  Gladiolus-flowered  Gannas,  which  may  all  lx 
wintered  in  a  cellar  if  free  from  frost.  T.‘ 
t  hese  can  he  added  Pelargoniums,  part  i<  ularh 
the  Ivy-leaved  section,  Lantanos,  Tliunbergi 
alata,  which  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  early 
spring,  and  Campanula  isophylla,  with  it* 
variety  alba,  that  have  of  late  years  Iss  oni- 
very  jxipular  for  growing  in  suspended  pots 
baskets.  These  Campanulas  will  stand  tlx 
winter  in  your  greenhouse.  Fine  foliaged  plant- 
may  lx>  supplied  by  a  few  hardy  Ferns,  and  it 
you  have  a  warmer  structure  to  remove  them  t 
iluring  Lite  winter  many  of  the  lx*tter  green 
house  Ferns  and  Palms  will  thrive  there  in  tlx 
summer. 

Camellia  Mathotiana  alba.  P>w*il.h 
no  white  Camellia  will  ever  supersede  the  oil 
alba  plena  for  general  usefulness,  but  when*  or 
wishes  to  have  a  kind  with  a  good  depth  ■ 
petal  he  would  find  such  an  one  in  Mathotiam 
allia.  Its  half-expanded  blooms  are  quit’ 
2  inches  deep,  while  there  is  also  that  exquisit’ 
creamy  tinge  alxiut  the  flower  that  never  fail* 
to  please.  With  proper  care  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  such  as  pinching  Iwck  and  training,  hi- 
round  hushes  can  he  obtained  that  make  pretty 
objects  for  the  conservatory. 


ORCHIDS. 


toll 


Gypripedium  insigne.— Will  you  kindly 

11  mo  the  name  of  this  Orchid,  anil  if  it  i*  •>' 
any  value,  and  a  little  about  the  cultivation,  it 
your  space  will  permit?  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation. — Anxious. 

The  flower  you  send  is  Cypripedium  insigtx 
It  is  not  of  any  particular  monetary  value,  bu1 
as  an  Orchid  for  amateurs  there  is  none  to  sur 
pass  it  for  general  usefulness.  The  importation* 
of  late  years  have  produced  some  exceeding!, 
varied  and  valuable  forms.  The  variety  C.  >• 
Sander.v  among  the  yellow  section  and  C.  : 
Harelield  Hall  x-arioty  among  the  large-flower*! 
and  heavily. spotted  varieties  have  proved  to  b 
pf  ithe'most  valuable  plants  ever  introduce! 
cultural  requirements  of  C.  insigne  are  such 
'  by  anyone  in  possession 


side  of  the  main  Rtem,  may'he  se^^cj^j^i  1^4 ^ fijr  pit  fmm  which  frost  can  >•' 
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gardening  illustrated, 
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excluded  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  better  provided 
for  where  the  temperature  of  the  house  does  not 
fall  below  50  dogs.,  and  an  average  temperature 
of  55  dogs,  maintained  under  ordinary  conditions 
at  night  during  the  dull  winter  months  of  the  1  SCARCELY  a  garden  exists  whose  attractions 
year.  During  the  warmer  months  a  few  degrees  cannot  be  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  hardy 
higher  temperature  may  be  maintained  at  night.  1  Ferns  for  the  embellishment  of  shady  or  partially 


FERNS. 


HARDY  FERNS  IN  THE  HARDEN. 


Ferns  on  a  wall.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Neale,  Nuneaton. 


The  potting  compost  required  is  a  mixture  of 
iibrous  loam,  peat,  ami  Sphagnum  Moss.  To 
this  should  be  added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
rough  sand,  old  lime  rubble,  or  broken  crocks  to 
maintain  an  open  and  porous  condition  of  the 
compost.  The  pots  used  should  be  clean,  and 
drained  to  one-third  their  depth  with  clean 
crocks.  After  placing  the  plants  in  position 
work  the  material  carefully  about  the  roots  and 
press  moderately  firm.  The  plants  should  he 
thoroughly  watered  witli  rain  water  and  lie 
placed  in  their  allotted  positions.  The  best  time 
to  repot  is  in  the  early  spring  months.  The 
llower  scapes  make  their  appearance  about  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  commence  to  expand  their  blooms 
in  October,  Novemlier,  and  December.  If  kept 
in  a  cool,  airy  house  after  they  have  become 
expanded  they  bust  several  weeks  in  perfection. 
C.  insigno  is  a  plant  now  largely  grown  for 
cutting.  There  are  other  species  of  Cypri-  ] 
pediunis  and  some  hybrids,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  intercrossing  of  the  cool 
sections,  which  may  lie  procured  cheaply,  that 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  0.  villosum,  U.  Itoxalli,  (’.  I 
nitons  in  its  varied  forms,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  ! 
Iiirautissinnim,  and  most  of  the  hybrids  which  j 
have  been  derived  therefrom.  The  majority  of  | 
the  hybrids  that  have  boen  procure!  1  from  the 
influence  of  (  '.  venustum  are  suitable  for  cool- 
houso  culture. — H.  J.  C. 

Cool-house  Orchids.-  Will  you  kindly 
let  mo  know  name  of  flower  enclosed  as  early 
as  convenient,  and  also  some  information  as  to 
its  treatment  ? — F.  S.  M. 

The  flowers  sent  are  varieties  of  liletia.  The 
purple-flowered  one  is  H.  Shepherd i.  The  rose- 
coloured  variety  is  B.  Ilorida.  All  tho  Bletias 
aio  interesting  and  beautiful  cool* house  Orchids  : 
in  fact,  some  of  them  may  l>e  classed  as  hardy 
Orchids.  The  most  suitable  compost  for  them 
is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  partly  decayed 
leaves,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  sand. 
Tho  pots  used  should  bo  dean  and  drained  to  I 
one  third  their  depth  with  clean  broken  crocks, 

'1  ho  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  buried  just  beneath  j 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  cool  greenhouse  or  a 
heated  frame  from  which  frost  can  lie  excluded 
w  ill  meet  the  requirements  of  tho  varieties  sent. 
They  will  require  liberal  treatment  during  the  j 
growing  season.  Afford  plenty  of  ventilation 
alter  the  growths  reach  maturity,  and  gradually 
withhold  water  as  the  resting  season  approaches, 
and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  only  sufficient 
moisture  should  lie  givon  at  tho  roots  to  retain 
a  plump  and  desirable  condition  of  the 
bulbs,  until  new  growths:  jjnako-,  their, 
anco,  when  more  liberal  treiunienl '  ml 
afforded. 


shaded  nooks  and  out-of-the-way  corners,  which 
|  in  their  absence  would  be  devoid  of  interest. 
In  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  are  shown 
two  sites  thus  beautified  by  their  use.  In  ono, 
in  the  rough  stone-work  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
overhungbyaden.se  canopy  of  Ivy,  the  Male 
Fern  shows  luxuriant  growth  and  clothes  the 
wall-face  with  its  graceful  fronds  of  soft  green, 
while  in  the  other  it  disputes  possession  of  a 
wall-ledge  with  clinging  Ivy-trails  and  other 
wild  leafage.  Though  the  Male  Fern  is  more 
commonly  used  than  any  other  species  in  the 
adornment  of  the  ordinary  garden,  there  are 
many  other  kinds  that  can  tie  relied  upon  to 
produce  equally  pleasing  effects.  The  Hart's- 
tongue,  with  its  broad,  waved  riblmns,  forms  a 


the  great  Oamundas  rear  their  stately  plumes, 
that,  as  autumn  advances,  assume  a  soft  amber 
tint.  Many  other  Ferns  of  smaller  size,  such 
os  the  l’olypodys,  the  Blechnum  or  Hard  Fern, 
the  Oak  Fern,  the  Aspleniums,  and  the  little 
Ceterach,  are  equally  attractive  when  growing 
in  the  interstices  of  old  masonry  or  between 
tho  chinks  of  rough  rock-work.  Many  of 
the  hardy  Ferns  exhibit  divergences  from  their 
usual  contour  in  densely  tasselled  or  intricately 
cut  forms,  hut  these,  interesting  os  they  are 
to  the  collector  of  curiosities,  rarely  possess 
the  grace  of  the  typo,  and  thus  may  well  l>e 
neglected  when  natural  beauty  is  the  aim.  In 
tho  south-western  districts  of  England  not  a  few 
exotic  Ferns  may  be  naturalised  in  the  open  air 
with  most  satisfactory  results  ;  thus  Struthio- 
pteris  germaniea  and  Onoolea  sensibilis,  two 
charming  Ferns,  are  used  with  the  best  effect, 
and  the  Bird's-foot  Maiden  hair  (Adiantuni 
pedatum)  grows  vigorously  to  a  height  of 
2  feet  or  more,  while  in  especially  favoured 
spots  the  noble  Woodwardia  rodicans  and  the 
hardier  of  the  Tree-Ferns,  such  as  Dicksonia 
antaroticn,  impart  an  almost  tropical  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  landscape. 

South  Dtvou.  S.  W.  K. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

stag’s-horn  Pern.  -Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  treat  a  small  Stag’s-hom  Fern  ?  It 
is  placed  between  two  pieces  of.  bark  in  a  little 
fibre,  and  1  have  it  on  a  board  at  the  side  of 
my  dining-room  bow-window,  facing  south¬ 
west.  A  muslin  curtain"  would  partially 
shelter  from  tho  full  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
I  put  it  in  water  about  twice  a  week  for  a 
short  time  and  then  hang  it  up  to  drain.  I 
have  only  had  it  a  few  xveeks,  and  I  should 
bo  grateful  if  1  knew  the  best  anil  proper 
treatment  for  it?  M.  M.  Yatks. 

The  ordinary  Stag's-horn  Fern  (Platycerium 
alcicome)  should  succeed  well  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  described.  It  is  tho  only  species  of  this 
family  that  will  thrive  well  under  cool  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  lie  grown  on  a  block  of  wood 
without  tho  aid  of  any  soil  :  the  spreading 
shell-like  basal  fronds  as  they  decay  providing 
the  material  for  the  roota  to  spread  into.  It 
is,  however,  advisable  to  give  them  a  little 
extra  assistance.  When  grown  in  pockets 
formed  of  Yirgin  Cork,  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  arc  the  best  materials,  or  if 


Holme  Oak,  Bishop’s  Waltham. 


delightful  picture  when  clothing  perpendi-  fixed  on  a  block  of  peat  the  roots  will  spread 
eular  lianks  at  the  side  of  carriage-drives  through  and  form  young  plants  on  the  opposite 
or  walks  with  a  veil  of  drooping  fronds,  side,  and  eventually  cover  tho  whole  surface 
while  in  lamp,  semi -shaded  retreats  the  Lady  of  tile  pea^|  ;  After  being  wel  (established  a 
rflVen  @flk»the  delicate  tracery  of  its  graceful  little  fresh  material  may  bo  uressed  in  behind 
iVfnr.  liiuSyffifttgo,  often  4  feet  anil  more  inllwi^fit  TlreS  JliofiilsJ  front. LtlftrejKC)  Wtto.  The  roots 
unileP-mvourahle  conditions.  By  tho  waterside^xgll  ^ign^t^e  ^jie  new  Sphagnum. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 
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This  Kern  should  he  more  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  for  there  are  few  that  will  succeed  so 
well  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be 
kept  fairly  (fry  at  the  roots.  Overwatering 
will  do  more  harm  than  being  kept  on  the 
dry  side.  In  an  ordinary  conservatory  it  will 
require  very  little  water  indeed  during  the 
winter.  It  may  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  a  slight  shade  during  very  bright 
weather  may  be  recommended  as  the  fronds 
will  keep  a  deeper  green. 

Tree  Perns  from  Australia.— I  am 

having  some  Tree-Ferns  sent  from  Australia. 
The  stems  or  trunks  of  them  ure  C  feet  long. 
Pleaae.inform  me  how  I  am  to  treat  them  as 
soon  as  I  get  them  ?— Tree  Ferns. 

Some  few  years  ago  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
large  number  of  Tree  Fern  stems  from  Australia, 
and  the  way  we  treated  them  was  immediately 
on  arrival  to  stand  them  in  a  large  barrel  of 
water  until  the  stems  got  soaked  through. 
They  were  then  stood  up  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
and  kept  well  syringed  tor  about  a  week.  Aftor 
this  they  were  potted,  using  the  nsual  soil1 
recommended  for  Ferns,  and  again  stood  in 
a  warm-house.  There  they  were  carefully 
watered,  hut  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  roots  began  to  move  along 
the  steins  ami  the  crowns  started  into  growth. 
Care  was  taken  that  the  soil  did  not  get  sodden, 
ami  in  about  six  months  they  were  all  hand¬ 
some  specimens.  We  scarcely  lost  a  single  one, 
the  above  treatment  scorning  to  suit  them  in 
every  way. 


V  TF.A  ROSEN  IN  YORKSHIRE 
This  race  is  generally  supposed  to  be  delicate, 
and  many  people  from  this  mistaken  idea 
deprive  themselves  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Crown  on  their  own  roots  and  earthed  up  in 
winter  like  Celery  they  do  well  here— four 
miles  south-east  of  York  Minster — both  in  open 
lieds,  carpel  oil  with  Mignonette  in  summer  and 
with  long  litter  in  winter,  ami  also  on  kitchen 
garden  walls  between  the  Peach  and  Apricot- 
t  rees.  What  can  exceed  Tea  Roses  for  lovely 
lints,  delicate  odour,  profusion  of  bloom,  and 
the  long  season  over  which  it  is  extended,  and 
last,  not  least,  for  their  glossy-tinted  foliage 
when  in  health  ?  Climbing  Niphetos,  Mareehnl 
N'icl,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermel, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Adam  or  President,  F.mest  Met/., 
ami  I)r.  1 5 rill  all  do  well  nailed  to  a  south  wall 
I -I  feet  high.  They  have  reached  the  top  in  t  he 
seven  years  since  they  were  planted,  and  many 
are  the  basketfuls  of  lovely  blooms  to  he 

Sathereil  from  them  from  early  June  to 
[ovomber,  and  even  December.  This  winter, 
however,  lias  tried  them  more  than  any 
of  the  preceding  ones,  hut  the  reason  I  cannot 
tell,  as  IMtft  was  far  colder.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  1  >r.  4  trill  in  the  hud  Htato,  of  a  lovely 
pink  sholl-like  colour,  and  most  free-flowering, 
t  'um  tense  de  Nadaillac  is  a  charming  Rose,  hut 
needs  a  sheltered  warm  corner  and  fine  weather. 
No  bloom  comes  alike  with  me  ;  it  is  a  mixture 
of  yellow,  copper,  pink,  anil  rose,  well  worth 
waiting  for  and  carefully  tending.  .lean 
Ducher  and  Jules  Finger  only  approach  it  in 
variety  of  colouring.  The  Hon.  Edith  Gilford 
and  'the  Rride  (lioth  white)  also  do  well,  hut 
I  heir  blooms  have  not  tho  leathery  texture  of 
Niphetos,  which  always  reminds  me  of  a  White 
lApageria  or  Water  Lily.  Rubens  is  another 
magnificent  hardy  Tea  Rose,  flesh-white  shaded 
pink.  The  new  Rose  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
white  shaded  lemon,  is  a  good  free  bloomer,  and 
very  lovely  in  dry  weather. 

The  Hybrid  Teas  are  a  class  by  themselves. 
What  can  he  more  boautiful  than  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilli&m,  Grace 
Darling,  or  Mrs.  YV.  J.  Grant  ?  If  I  could  only 
grow  six  Roses  in  my  garden  I  would  choose  to 


plant. :  I,  Niphetos,  white  :  ‘2,  La  France,  rosy- 
pink,  and  very  fragrant ;  3,  Viscountess  Folke- 
sione,  flesh  pink  :  4,  Marechal  Kiel,  yellow; 
A,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  first  to  come  and  lost  to  go  ; 
and  0,  either  Mine,  de  Wattovillo  or  Grace 
I  larling,  with  their  lovoly  and  varied  colouring. 
There  is  no  really  good  red  Tea  vet.  1  grow 
Heine  Marie  Henrietta  on  the  rfmtttywaH  Jay 
want  of  a  botterLhM^tiaeEtyS^'  tugaefA^  lines- 
may  induce  others  living  in  the  nnrthof  F.nglanC 


to  cultivate  Tea  Roses,  and  that  they  may 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  them  as  I  have. 

The  yellow  Banksian  Rose  is  a  sight  when  well 
established  in  a  dry,  sunny  spot,  and  needs  hut 
little  pruning,  as  the  following  fact  will  show  :  A 
plant  of  it  on  a  bank  was  supposed  to  he  dead, 
when  it  suddenly  appeared  crowning  a  large 
Yew-tree,  and  Hinging  its  golden  sprays  round 
and  round  tho  dark  Yew,  making  a  never- 
to-bo-forgotten  picture  of  wild  gardening.  But 
this  was  in  sunny  Devonshire.  Monthly  and 
China  Roses  are  a  class  to  themselves — per¬ 
petual  and  perennial  in  every  sense.  I  have 
just  filled  a  round  bed  with  them,  chiefly 
Mme.  Laurette  Messimv,  of  which  one  never 
tires.  1  could  write  of  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  planted  on  a  wire-arch 
whore  four  paths  moot,  and  of  their  rapid 

Krowth.  My  failures  among  Tea  Roses  have 
eon  L’ldeal,  Franciaca  Kruger,  Mme.  Cusin, 
and  Safrano.  Possibly  they  are  more  delicate. 
All  my  Roses  are  on  their  own  roots,  and  I  find 
they  strike  very  easily  from  cuttings. 

Stockton  Hall,  York.  Kl.I.EN  J.  Pai.MKS. 

|  A  note  as  to  your  method  of  striking  Roses 
from  cuttings  would  In-  very  interesting  to  our 
readers. — Eri.  I 


RUSKS  FOR  COLD-FRAMES  DR  UN- 
H RATED  GREENHOUSE. 

I  have  often  advised  dwellers  near  large  cities 
who  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow  Rases  out 
doors  to  attempt  their  culture  in  cold-pits,  and 
from  my  own  experience  I  feel  sure  they  would 
lie  successful.  Not  only  can  we  afford  the 

Slants  suitable  soil,  hut  they  can  he  kept  clean 
y  fumigating  and  syringing,  and,  in  addition, 
the  bloom  is  some  few  weeks  earlier.  A  plant 
ill  a  pot  must  lie  well  supplied  with  roots  if  one 
desires  to  see  good  vigorous  growths,  fine,  healthy 
foliage,  and  perfectly  formed  flowers.  I  have 
tried  all  ways  with  pot-Roses  for  cold-houses, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
best  and  healthiest  plants  that  will  yield  grand 
flowers  are  only  lo  lie  obtained  by  potting  up 
a  quantity  of  selected  nutdoor-grown  one- 

f -ear-old  hushes  early  in  October.  They  are 
ar  superior  to  grafted  stock  reared  in  hot¬ 
houses.  The  latter  in  the  first  place  are 
grafted  upon  a  very  moderate-sized  Brier 
and  then  forced  on  in  strong  heal  during  the 
spring  anil  summer,  the  result  being  a  hit  of 
thin  growth  that  will  only  produce  small 
blooms.  Tho  nutdoor-grown  plants  on  the  other 
hand  are  budded  upon  strong  stocks,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  being  so  natural  one  marvels 
when  one  hears  of  failures  with  such  plants. 
I  would  advise  any  amateur  who  is  desirous  of 
growing  a  few  pot-Roses  to  procure  outdoor 
grown  plants  in  X  inch  pots,  or  pot  up  some 
plants  noxt  autumn.  It  is  very  essential  that, 
the  newly-putted  plants  Is)  grown  outdoors  for 
the  first  six  or  seven  months,  when  they  may 
then  he  brought  into  the  cold -house  or  pit.  I 
would  grow  the  plants  outdoor^  for  the  first, 
twelve  months.  Such  plants,  having  their 
pots  full  of  roots,  could,  if  necessary,  be 
forced  quickly  or  gently.  A  cold-pit  anwors 
quite  us  well  for  Roses  as  a  greenhouse,  it 
should  face  smith,  have  brick  or  turf  walls,  and 
Im-  fairly  deep.  As  1  grow  several  hundred  of 
such  plants,  1  will  briefly  detail  my 

Method  ok  it'i.ti  uk. — Early  in  September 
tho  soil,  consisting  of  good  loam,  two  parts,  one 
year-old  cow-manure,  one  part,  a  5-inch  potful 
of  guano  being  added  to  each  barrowful  of  soil, 
is  prepared  for  potting.  Early  in  October,  if  we 
have  a  good  ruin  by  that  t  ime,  t  he  rows  of  one- 
year-old  plants  are  gone  over,  and  the  bushiest 
and  heat-ripened  plants  selected.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  lie  out  of  tho  soil  for  many  minutes, 
just  sufficient  to  shorten  their  roots  a  little, 
and  thoir  tops  to  about  la  inches  to  lx  inches 
of  their  baso.  All  foliago  is  removed.  The 
plants  are  then  dipped  in  water,  and  some 
very  fine  soil  scattered  ovor  the  roots.  They 
are  now  ready  for  [Kitting.  The  pots  must 
he  clean,  also  the  crooks.  A  little  old  Mush¬ 
room-bed  manure  is  placed  on  the  crocks,  so 
that  the  soil  does  not  run  down  among  them. 
Then  the  plant  is  held  in  the  centre  of  the  pot 
so  that  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion  is  just 
below  the  surface  when  the  potting  is  com, 
rtilivHjd.  1  prefer  good  firm  potting,  supposing 
JLvjjoil  to  he  in  a  perfect  cortdjitijrifi/pDtiha 
work  —  not  too  wet  or  too  iTry.  The  pot 


URBAr 


must  not  be  filled  too  full  of  soil.  A  space  of 
about  j  inch  should  be  left  for  water.  When 
[ratted  stand  the  plants  in  full  sun  upon 
a  bed  of  ashes.  Water  the  plants  with  a  rose 
the  day  after  potting,  and  syringe  the  tops  every 
morning  and  afternoon  for  a  week  or  two. 
Early  in  November  the  plants  should  be  plunged 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  placing  the  plunging 
material  right  over  the  top  of  pot.  They 
require  no  further  attention  till  April,  when 
their  growths  are  hard  pruned.  After  this 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold-pit  or  greenhouse 
Until  the  plants  have  made  a  good  start  into 
growth  I  prefer  to  keep  them  plunged  in  the 
pit  or  greenhouse.  Syringe  the  tops  freely, 
and  on  no  account  allow  the  soil  to 
become  dry.  If  grown  in  pits  the  lights 
should  lie  kept  on,  supposing  the  planus 
are  required  to  flower  as  early  as  possible.  Air 
in  moderation  is  given  during  the  day,  and 
every  oil  vantage  taken  of  genial  nhowera.  A 
careful  look-out  must  be  kept  for  green -fly  and 
red-spider,  fumigating  before  they  gain  the 
ascendency.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  growth 
increases  more  air  should  be  afforded.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  close  the  ventilators  about  4  p.m. 
Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  touch  each 
other.  If  afforded  ample  room,  and  the 
growths  thinned,  fine  flowers  may  be  had  by 
this  mode  of  culture.  When  buds  are  seen, 
weak  doses  of  liquid-manure  should  be  given. 
Diluted  drainings  from  the  cow-house,  or  liquid 
manure  made  by  putting  a  bushel  of  cow-man 
ure  into  a  hag  and  placing  it  in  a  large 
cask  of  water,  an-  as  good  as  anything.  This 
may  be  given  at  about  half  strength  at  eveiy 
other  watering.  The  growths  of  slender- 
growing  kinds  would  need  a  stick.  When 
the  buds  show  colour  the  cooler  they  develop 
the  lietter.  A  shed  with  a  canvas  covering  i* 
an  excellent  place  for  them.  When  flowering 
has  ceased,  cut  off  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the 
growths  and  plunge  the  plants  outdoors  for  the 
summer.  Very  often  the  plants  after  flowering 
receive  no  cultivation  beyond  periodical  water¬ 
ing  ;  hut  in  order  to  build  up  the  growths  for 
future  crops  they  must  have  occasional  supplies 
of  liquid-manure,  any  shoots  likely  to  cause 
overcrowding  being  removed.  •Rosa. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Budding  Brier  cuttings.  -I  put  in 

some  cuttings  of  Briers  last  November.  They 
seem  most  of  thorn  to  he  rooted.  Should  I  li¬ 
able  to  bud  them  this  summer?  The  cuttings 
are  ut  present  fi  inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches 
apart,  and  about  t!  inches  in  the  ground. 
When  ought  I  to  replant  them,  and  where  is 
the  hud  inserted? — \V.  M.  A.  L. 

It  is  rather  too  early  to  assume  that  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted,  hut  if  they  make  good 
growth  they  may  lie  budded  this  summer, 
especially  as  they  are  planted  1  foot  from  each 
other  and  about  ti  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  buds  should  lie  inserted  in  the  stem  jusi 
lielow  tho  ground.  Hoe  the  soil  away  from  the 
cutting,  taking  care  you  do  not  injure  the  hark. 
If  is  always  advisable  to  hud  such  stocks  as 
near  to  the  bottom  roots  as  practicable,  then  we 
obtain  a  plant  fit  for  [Kitting  up  if  desired,  or 
when  transplanted  the  resits  need  not  be  buried 
so  deeply  as  becomes  necessary  if  there  is  a  long 
stem  Isitween  the  hud  and  the  roots.  You  may 
either  transplant  the  budded  cuttingn  the 
following  February,  or  allow  them  to  remain 
where  they  are  for  fifteen  months  ;  or  with  care 
every  alternate  cutting  could  tie  transplanted, 
thus  affording  more  space  to  those  remaining. 
We  never  care  to  move  budded  stocks  if  avoid¬ 
able,  but  it  may  lie  done  without  much  risk, 
and  is  sometimes  preferable  if  they  can  lie  given 
a  richer  piece  of  ground. 

The  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  In  sandy 
places.  It  may  intercut  hoiiic  of  your  readers  lo  know 
l lint  Hits  Rose  will  grow  very  well  in  Mown  sand.  When 
dealing  a  few  yearn  since  with  u  sandy  area,  I  tried  many 
tilings,  and  noticing  that  the  natice  Burnet  Rose  grew 
vet}  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  o<-eurred  to  me  that  R. 
rugosa  might  thrive  also,  ami  after  digging  in  some 
manure  I  planted  a  large  |iatchof  it  with  perfect  r.-»ult«. 
— T.  Smith. 

Rose  Letty  Coles.  -When  we  remember  that  upon 
on  average  over  one  hundred  new  Roses  are  announced 
eaeli  year,  little  wonder  is  it  that  some  old  favourites 
become  almost  extinct.  The  above  Rose  is  really  too  good 
to  lose.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known  Madame 
|Villi;rui0*v.one  of  the  hardiest  Teas  we  have,  and  even  this 
old1  nwouHte  'in  now  rarely  seen.  Both  these  Roses 
-possess',  lie  slid. gtpiKtluwhick  we  have  come  to  recognise 
as  liUhhgijikio  |thHijj  B-i<l^r*?a*.  I.ertv  Coles  in  colour  is 
a  lovely  bright  rosv-pmk.il  is  also  awceth  -scented.  -Rosa. 
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ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 


attention,  for  they  had  only  been  repotted  once 

-  during  that  time.  They  were  bought  when 

\iwvomfi  put  vmuri'Da  eighteen  months  old  in  bloom  from  a  good 

MAGNOLIAS  Ais  CL  1  I  LOW  ERS.  nursery,  so  that  they  are  nearly  seven  yoarsold. 
It  is  well  to  ilraw  the  attention  of  the  readers  |  and  being  near  the  window  in  quite.  a  cool  room 
td  Gardening  Illustrated  to  the  value  of  the  they  last  in  bloom  a  long  time,  after  which  they 
deciduous  section  of  Magnolias  whilst  the  get  a  rest,  and  in  their  season  start  up  again 
recollection  of  their  great  beauty  is  still  fiesh  in  |  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour.  There  is 
the  minds  of  many  by  reason  of  their  freedom  no  doubt  that  the  Cyclamen  is  most  useful  as  a 
of  flowering.  It  is  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  I  window  plant  for  amateurs  who  are  fond  of 
culture  of  this  section  of  the  family  has  not  1  their  pretty  flowers,  and  deserves  to  be  much 
received  more  attention.  Not  only  in  fairly  j  more  cultivated  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
sheltered  positions  in  the  open  should  the  de-  have  plenty  of  bloom  with  little  care  flr  trouble, 
ciduous  Magnolias  be  planted,  but  thev  should  especially  as  at  this  time  of  year  nice  plants  can 
bo  given  favourable  places  upon  vails,  either  be  bought  in  bloom  quite  cheaply,  and  carried 
south,  east,  or  west,  the  first  ami  the  last  on  from  year  to  year  in  the  easy  method  men 
aspects  being  chosen  in  the  most  exposer!  situa-  ,  tioned,  simply  keeping  moist  during  the  season, 
lions.  The  Yulan  or  Magnolia  conspicua,  afterwards  giving  less  water  for  three  or  four 
which  is  considered  the  type  of  this  particular  j  mouths.  — Yv.  Chambers. 

section,  is  also  comparatively  scarce,  the  finest  j  - 

specimens  in  the  country  I  icing,  singular  to  say,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

well  within  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  “ — 

Ixindiui  fog  and  smoke,  so  that  the  Yulan  limy  |  KARLA  CHR\  SAN1  HEMUMS. 
be  considered  as  a  suitable  plant  for  such  local!  \Viu.  “  K.  <  i. who  gave  a  list  of  October 
ties.  One  method  of  grow'nj  these  Magnolias  is  flowering  kinds  in  Gardening,  Oct.  28,  1889, 
not  made  nearly  enough  of 
viz  ,  in  cold-houses  from 
which  the  frost  is  barely 
excluded,  or  ill  quite  cold 
corridors  used  as  connecting 
links  to  housee  and  in 
various  other  ways.  Veran¬ 
dahs,  again,  would  lie  well 
suited  to  the  purpose,  mole 
particularly  where  spring 
I  roots  are  destructive  beyond 
the  average.  Yet  another 
plan  maybe  advantageously 
idopted — viz.,  pot  or  tub 
culture,  so  that  protection 
may  lie  given  during  the 
flowering  period,  afterwards 
to  be  again  fully  exposed. 

A  method  of  forwarding  the 
Yulan  for  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  answers  very  well, 

I  he  gain  in  time  lieing  from 
len  days  to  a  fortnight. 

(.'lit  the  forwardest  twigs 
or  shoots  with  the  buds 
developing  and  place  them 
hi  water  in  the  stove,  where 
l  hoy  open  quickly,  the  result 
l  eing  smaller  but  perfectly 
formed  flowers,  of  loss  sub¬ 
stance  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  useful  for  filling 
vases,  etc.,  in  the  house. 

Iznig  stems  in  a  cut  stale 
are  hardly  practicable,  as 
Ibis  involves  the  cutting  of 
useful  wood,  hut  so  long  as 
a  length  of  a  few  inches 
cau  be  secured,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  shallow  glass 
dishes.  In  any  case,  but 
more  especially  for  packing, 
it  is  best  to  take  the  flowers 
in  the  bud  stage,  just  as 
they  are  upon  the  point  of 
expanding.  Thus  they  will 
travel  better  and  can  lie 

arranged  better  too.  Not  having  any  foliage  kindly  give  full  details  as  to  treatment  ?  1  have 
of  their  own  when  lloworing,  something  is  most  of  those  he  mentioned  in  ll-iuvh  pots  and 
needed  Li  arrange  with  the  blossoms  :  the  about  a  inches  high,  not  pinched.  — (i.  J. 
common  laurel  or  the  Portugal  would  answer  Padrukv. 

well  for  this  purpose.  In  the  event  of  pot  or  The  article  in  Gardening  Illustrated  of 
tub-culture  being  taken  in  hand,  or  where  October  28th  last  was  written  to  give  special 
limited  borders  are  to  lie  utilised,  the  soil  prominence  to  those  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
should  consist  chiefly  of  peat,  which  will  he  mums  known  for  their  good  qualities  and  flower- 
found  more  lasting  than  loam.  ing  naturally  during  October.  You  now  usk 

Out-of-doors  it  appears  to  be  immaterial  as  re  for  full  details  as  to  treatment  of  these  sorts, 
garde  the  soil,  but  drainage  should  be  ensured  mentioning  that  your  plants  are  now  in  3-inch 
as  a  safeguard  against  excess  of  moisture.  The  pots  and  about  5  inches  high.  From  those 
young  foliage  of  M.  uouspicua  can  often  ho  neon  facts  we  gather  that  you  sturted  the  propagation 
developing  with  the  latest  flowers ;  this  appears )  rather  later  than  is  usual,  or  else  have  recently 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  admirable  illuatra- 1  bought  them.  In  the  article  referred  to  it  was 
tion  which  accompanies  these  remarks.  assumed  that  cuttings  would  be  inserted  during 

-  December  or  in  January  at  the  latest,  this 

Cyclamens  as  window  plants.  —  period  allowing  ample  time  for  the  development 
Calling  on  an  old  friend  who  is  fond  of  flowers.  (  of  good  sturdy  plants  by  the  early  spring,  by 
though  quite  a  novice  in  growing  them,  and  j  which  moans  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  expect 
otherwise  engaged,  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  the  plants  to  make  a  natural  “  break  "  in  each 
very  healthy  plants  showing  quantities  oJJjuds  instance  and  thus  ensure  the  development  of 
and  blooms  open,  which  upon  inquiry  /TouiuL  sevontL*]  cmwii  "  buds  in  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
had  been  growing  in  th'e  name  pttU  an\in-^VoJ<u<  *A-gop\rH  at  their  best  in  October.  11  Homo 
suite  window  for  upwards  of  five  years,  each  evei(a>  you  are  later  with  your  plants  than'  Ys 
year  improving,  and  with  only  most  ordinary  I  desirable,  means  must  now  be  taken  to  eflecjtf 


Jlngnolia  (Vulan)  coiis|iivun  flowers  in  11  *ase. 


the  object  you  have  in  view.  We  are  in  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
alto  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  occupied 
their  present  pots.  Assuming  that  they  are 
fairly  well  rooted,  you  should  take  the  point 
out  of  each  plant,  keening  the  soil  rather 
dry  for  a  few  days,  at  the  same  time  taking 
good  care  that  the  plants  do  not  sutler 
From  want  of  water.  Dryness  of  the  soil 
encourages  the  pinched  plants  to  break 
out  into  fresh  growths  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  In  the  interval  between  the  pinching 
and  the  appearance  of  the  new  shoots  the 
plants  should  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the 
frame  only  partially  ventilated.  Within  a  week 
or  so  some  of  the  plants  will  lie  found  to  have 
made  considerable  progress,  and  in  such  cases 
they  should  bo  placed  in  a  rough  frame  by  them 
selves  where  sturdy  growth  can  he  encouraged, 
.uid  where  the  light  may  ho  removed  on  fine 
days.  Until  the  end  of  the  present  inontli, 
except  in  sheltered  situations,  it  would  lie  well 
to  partially  cover  the  plants  each  night.  Repot 
into  5-ineh  pots  when  those  the  plants  are  now 
in  are  full  of  roots.  No  definite  date  can  lie 
fixed  for  this  operation,  the  time  for  carrying  it 
out  being  determined  entirely  by  the  condition 
of  the  individual  plants.  A  suitable  compost 
for  the  shift  into  o-incli  pots  should  lie  made  up 
as  follows:  Loam  four  parts,  leaf-mould  one 
pari,  rotten  horse- immure  one  part,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  each  of  a  reliable  artificial  manure 
and  bone-meal.  Let  these  be  well  mixed,  and 
add  sufficient  coarse  sand  or  road-grit  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Always  observe  the  rule  not  to 
pinch  the  plants  and  repot  at  the  same  time. 
Earlier  in  this  reply  it  was  stated  that  the 
plants  should  have  the  point  of  their  growth 
taken  out,  but  the  number  of  tho  growths  suc¬ 
ceeding  this  operation  to  lie  retained  was  not 
mentioned.  Retain  the  three  best  looking 
shoots,  grow  them  oil  strongly,  leaving  each 
one  to  make  a  natural  "break"  next  time. 
This  will  be  when  tho  first  “  crown  "  buds  are 
developed.  The  buds  must  then  be  removed, 
and  the  strongest  shoot  011  each  of  the  original 
growths  grown  on.  In  the  course  of  a  month 
to  six  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  even  less, 
second  “  crown  "-buds  should  develop.  These 
should  lie  retained  in  each  case,  rubbing  out 
surrounding  growths  and  leaving  the  bud  abso¬ 
lutely  alone. 

By  following  this  method  of  culture  you 
should  got  very  handsome  blooms,  quite  equal 
to  those  usually  seen  a  month  later.  If  your  aim 
is  to  get  nice,  bushy  plants  for  conservatory 
decoration  or  for  cut  flowers,  after  the  pinching, 
which  should  now  bo  carried  out,  the  plants 
should  lie  left  entirely  to  develop  natural 
growths,  and  be  flowered  on  terminal  buds. 
The  plants  should  lie  potted  finally  into  9-iuch 
pots,  instructions  for  which  will  appear  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues  in  the  proper  season.  E.  (J. 


Stopping  and  timing  Chrysanthe 
mums.  —A  note  on  this  in  the  issue  of  April 
the  14th  1  think  is  not  clear  enough.  The 
writer  (haw  not  state  what  locality  he  is  writing 
from.  If  for  the  South  of  England  many 
•'rowers  in  the  midlands  and  northern  counties 
would  Ik;  late  with  their  blooms  for  an  early 
November  show  by  following  the  instructions 
given.  1  will  give  you  an  instance  :  A  friend  of 
mine  in  the  midlands  followed  the  instructions 
given  in  Gardening  Illustrated  last  year. 
He  was  recommended  to  stop  Mrs.  H.  Weeks 
tho  third  week  in  April  for  the  flowers  to  lie  at 
their  best  early  in  November.  The  result  wan 
tho  blooms  were  not  fully  open  till  tho  first 
week  in  December,  and  were  very  small.  To 
my  thinking  this  variety  should  be  stopped  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  March  for  the 
northern  counties  and  tho  midlands,  taking;  tho 
first  crown  bud.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Chilwell,  Notts,  in  their  Chrysanthemum  cata¬ 
logue  recommend  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  to  be  stopped 
not  later  than  February  12th  to  20th,  as  if  later 
the  flowers  will  be  small,  and  Mme.  Cainot  the 
fiist  week  in  March  taking  second  crown-bud 
According  to  Gardening  Illustrated,  Mis. 
H.  Weeks  should  be  pinched  the  third  week  in 
April  and  Mme.  Carnot  tho  middle  of  April. 
All  plants  in  the  midlands  and  northern  counties 
should  belpitiched1  t*n  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier 
• '  iftiii  Try  the  rMjUth  ,  of  s-England  to  got  a  nice 
’  1  display  ii*  IN 6v Wmer A-tT  1 10 m a s  Hicks, 
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OORRBSPONDBNOH. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oakdhsino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rule t :  All  communication*  ehould  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardkxino,  J7,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Piidlibuir  The  name  and  address  nf  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnino  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Increasing  Sparmannia  afrlcana  (S.).-We 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  In  striking  this  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Take  them  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  winter. 

Seedling  Potentlllas  and  Canterbury 
Bells  (A,')  -  Your  plants  are  likely  to  bloom  this  summer, 
but  if  they  ore  at  ail  crowded  in  ’the  seed-beds  you  hod 
better  transfer  them  at  onoe  into  good  soil,  leaving 
nmplo  room  for  each  plant  to  grow. 

Getting  rid  of  Moss  on  lawn  ( It- ).  Hake  I  he  mouse 
marts  well  over  with  an  iron  rake,  so  as  to  get  off  ns  much 
Moss  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  poor  give  a  sprinkling  of 
good  soil,  and  sow  now  a  mixture  of  good  Grass-seeds 
pretty  thickly. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  after  flowering 

(Subscriber,  Kcrinoy).  Keep  them  growing  freely  in  scold- 
frame  or  warm  corner  until  nil  the  leaves  have  died  down. 
Then  plant  them  where  you  wont  them  to  permanently 
embellish  borders  or  beds. 

The  St.  Bernard's  Lily  (Antherlcum  l,ilingo)f  It.). 

< — This,  though  not  quite  so  handsome  a  plant  as  the  St. 
Bruno's  Lily,  is  worth  a  place,  its  long  and  graceful  spikes 
of  white  Mowers  coming  in  well  in  n  border,  and  succeeding 
the  larger  ami  fewer-flowered  A.  I.lliastrmn. 

Manure  for  Azaleas  (A.).— Soot  Is  the  safest 
mauure  for  all  hard-wooded  plants.  Tie  some  up  in  a 
coarse  canvas  hag,  sinking  it  to  the  bottom  ol  a  tub  ol 
water.  Ida  not  use  it  for  newly-potted  plants  ;  only  those 
that  are  root-bound.  A  pinch  of  guano  in  a  large  can  ol 
w  ater  also  makes  a  sale  manure. 

Flowers  for  north  border  (C. ).  A  great  number 
ol  beautiful  flowers  would  grow  iu  such  a  bottler,  part  icu- 
larl.v  hardy  flowers,  such  as  the  Narcissi,  Irises,  Miles, 
Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Rocket,  Stock,  ami  Wallflower,  ami 
it  would  even  have  certain  advantages  iu  keeping  such 
flowers  later  than  they  are  on  warm  sunny  borders. 

Plant  for  a  hot,  dry  position  ( /•'.).  The  common 
white  Araliis,  sometimes  called  Know  mi  thc  mountain,  is 
an  excellent  plant  fora  hot.  dry  position.  II  has  really 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  for  all  hough  in  very  parch¬ 
ing  weather  it  may  shrivel  up  and  look  nlmosl  dead,  the 
Mrst  refreshing  shower  restores  it  to  iu  normal  condition. 

Climbers  on  fruit-trees  (hi.  s.  W'e  think 
Hint  for  a  year  or  two  the  growth  of  a  fragile  climber 
w  mid  not  do  any  material  injury,  and,  in  cases  where 
trees  are  overfed,  as  they  often  are,  might  even  do  a  little 

Euod.  As  a  principle  iu  orchard  culture  it  would  not  do, 
ut  In  a  quiet  garden  it  would  be  very  pretty,  and,  Judi¬ 
ciously  done,  need  not  he  harmful. 

Pruning  Clematis  Jackmanl  (K.).-lt  you 
want  it  to  cover  a  large  space  you  should  not  cut  it  down, 
but  prime  out  the  old  branches  so  as  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  young  ones  each  year.  If  the  flower-shoots 
have  grown  out  of  bounds  you  might  cut  it  hack  to  a  few 
eves  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  get  flower-shoots  nearer 
the  bottom. 

Planting  a  greenhouse  border  fO.). — If  the 

border  is  in  front  of  the  house  we  think  your  liest  plan 
would  he  to  plant  therein  such  Hoses  as  Gloirc  de  Dijon, 
Martchal  Niel,  Adam,  Safrano.  ami  Mmc.  Enleot.  Coder 
the  Roses  Camellias  would  thrive,  provided  the  Rose- 
shoots  ore  not  too  thickly  trained  over  them.  As  an  edging 

l.yi-opodimn  dcuticulatum  would  answer  well. 

Manure  for  pot-plants  (C.  Short).  -There  ore 
various  kinds  of  artificial-manures,  some  better  than 
others,  and  their  efficiency  may  he  Judged  by  their  price, 
the  highest  priced  being  generally  the  strongest.  Guano 
makes  a.  good  manure,  hut  for  pot-plants  an  occasional 
watering  with  liquid-manure,  made  from  sheep  or  cow- 
manure,  is  quite  sufficient. 

Rose-leaves  damaged  (A.).— The  leaves  seem  to 
have  been  damaged  by  e\|H>sure  to  frost,  or  to  have 
caught  a  chill.  Evidently  something  is  wrong  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing. 
Tobacco  smoke  wall  injure  the  ends  of  the  leaves  in  the 
way  that  those  sent  nre  damaged.  There  are  no  insects  on 
them,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such. 

ArlBtolochla  Slpho  (Alpha).-  This  is  a  climbing 
plant  of  vigorous  growth  with  flue  massive  foliage,  loving 
warmth  and  a  good  depth  of  free  soil :  consequently  south 
exposure  is  the  best  for  it,  training  it  to  a  wall  over  an 
archway  or  to  [voles.  .Stir  the  ground  deeply,  adding  to  it 
some  well-rotted  manure,  and  attend  to  watering  in  hot, 
dry  weather. 

Tulips  (A),— It  is  quite  optional  as  to  whether  Tulips 
should  he  left  in  the  soil.  The  old  Ivorder  kinds  seen  ill 
cottage  gardens  are  seldom  lifted.  If  the  bulbs  arc  taken 
up  dry  them  in  the  shade,  rubbing  them  clean  from  soil 
without  disturbing  the  skins,  put  them  into  paper  hags, 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  planting  time  comes 
round. 

Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums  (/.).— The 
best  place  for  the  plants  now  is  a  cold-frame,  from  which 
the  lights  can  be  removed  if  the  weather  is  tine.  If  they 
aro  now  in  small  3-iimh  poto,  they  should  be  repotted  whoit 
We)]  rooted  into  <J-inch.  When  the  plants  are  <1  inches  or 
7 inches  high  pinch  the  Centre  out,  and  fonjnlinarv green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  decoration  no  ir/feS  necessary 
The  large-flowered  kinds  niuyrhelflpallv|llaccii<m%!f-ii. 
pots,  and  the  Pompohs  in  SWtfeftJ  I'licyVioDlAlj/g.-c 
out-of-doors  from  tho  middle  of  May  fo  the  first  week 
October.  Weak  sootwaler  i«  good'lor  them. 


Early  Primulas  (V.).— If  vour  seedling  rrinmlas 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  lift  them  and  prick  out  into 
shallow  pans  or  pots,  and  iu  line,  sandy  soil.  Keep  them 
under  glass,  hut  a  little  shaded  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
till  they  have  got  larger,  and  then  they  may  he  shifted  into 
small  riots  singly,  and  will  need  another  shift  into  larger 
pots  about  August. 

The  wild  Asiatic  Buttercup  (K.  II  ).  You 

hare  sent  us  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  plant  which 
many  in  our  country  have  never  seen— that  is.  the  wild 
Asiatic  Buttercup,  a  splendidly  coloured  plant  ami  the 
parent  ol  the  Turban  anil  other  Ranunculuses  ol  the 
florists,  anil  ss  pretty  a  plant  as  any  of  them.  Thul.  sent 
is  the  scarlet  form.  The  rich  yellow  one  is  equally  good. 

Pot-roots  of  Dahlias  (M.  IE.).— You  ought  to  hav  e 
put  the  old  tubers  into  heat  early  in  March  in  order  to 
start  them  into  growth;  then  take  cuttings  and  strike 
them,  [Kitting  them  on  and  keeping  them  in  the  small 
pots  through  the  summer.  Allow  them  to  dry  off  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  store  iu  some  frost-proof  cellar  during 
the  winter.  These  nre  what  are  called  pot-roots. 

Genistas  ( IE  J.).— These  may  be  cut  Ivack  afler 
flowering,  as  they  will  readily  push  forth  new  shoots, 
especially  il  they  are  kept  clone  and  syringed  occasionally. 
Should  they  need  repotting,  this  hail  lietter  be  done  when 
the  young  shoots  are  from  J-inch  to  1  inch  long,  alter 
which  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days 
till  the  roots  nre  again  active  In  the  new  eoni|>ost. 

Cutting  back  Genistas  (•/.  Withycombe).— As  to 

large  Genistas,  certainly  cut  them  hanl  hack,  then  get 
them  to  break  afresh.  Then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
reduce  the  Ivalls  of  soil,  repot,  and  keep  them  under  glass 
for  n  few  weeks  until  they  become  well  rooted.  They  may 
tic  stood  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  being  careful 
as  to  watering,  as  if  allowed  to  become  dry  the  plants  arc 
likely  to  lose  their  foliage. 

Rusty  water  for  watering  (It.  Rust  iu 
water  means  iron  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Applied  in 
water,  it  is  but  milling  iron  to  the  soil,  to  which  it  may  lie 
offensive.  Some  plants  thrive  well  iu  soil  that  contains 
iron,  but  generally  it  is  not  good.  You  might  try  as  an 
experiment  the  use  of  some  rust-water  on  pink-dowered 

Hydrangeas,  ns  sulphate  of  Iron  occasionally  turns  the 
flowers  blue. 

Lime-water  for  slugs  (71.  In  using  lime- 
water  to  destroy  slugs,  dissolve  3  Ih.  of  quite  fresh  lump 
lime  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  more  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  When  fully  dissolved  and  the  sediment  has  settled, 
|>oiir  off  into  a  water-can  that  has  a  roso-sprcadcr  on  the 
m|vou! ,  and  water  freely  where  the  slugs  frequent.  II  is 

I  soil  to  do  this  in  the  evening  as  the  slugs  an-  feeding. 
Kuch  an  application  once  a  fortnight  will  do  no  harm  to 
plaids,  but  will  do  the  noil  sonic  good.  (i|  course,  the 
lime-water  must  he  fresh  and  very  pungent. 

Thrips  on  Schlzostylls  cocclnea  C.  It.). 
The  leaves  I  hat  yon  send  appear  to  have  been  badlv 
attacked  with  Ihrips  iu  consequence  of  having  been  kepi 
loo  clone  under  gloss.  This  is  almost  a  hord.v  plant,  and 
mav  lie  left  in  the  open  border  iu  the  wilder,  provided  il 
receives  a  mulching  with  some  protective  material.  The 
Moiithretia  resembles  the  Kchizoslylis  only  in  the  foliage. 

II  is  a  taller  plant,  and  bears  branched  spikes  of  small 
orange-red  flowers. 

Hyacinths  after  blooming  (.S’.),  stand  the 
pots  outside  in  some  sheltered  place,  anil  cover  them  and 
the  plants  with  light  litter,  so  that  they  mav  be  protected 
from  frost.  You  need  not  water  them  until  the  weather 
gets  more  favourable.  It  is  of  no  vise  relying  on  those  for 
forcing  again,  and  when  tho  weather  breaks  alioiit  April 
you  should  plant  them  out  in  a  sunny  border.  They  will 
then  yield  you  a  crop  of  flowers  every  year- -certainly  not 
so  flue  os  |iot  specimens,  hut  still  such  us  will  repay  your 
trouble. 

Culture  of  Cockscombs  (J.).  -Sow  the’  seeds 
now  on  a  hot-bed.  When  the  young  plants  have 
grown  a  little  prick  them  out  singly  into  small  pots, 
using  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  ; 
very  rich  soil  causes  the  plants  to  grow  too  tall.  As  they 
advance  in  growth  pot  them  on  until  the  plants  are  in 
7-inch  [lots.  Keep  them  near  the  gloss  in  the  frames, 
with  plenty  of  air  in  hot  weather.  The  plants  are  often 
drawn  up  leggy  owing  to  insufficient  ventilation.  Aliy 
respectable  seedsman  can  supply  the  seeds. 

Dwarf  Tropseolums  (If.  .•>.).— All  these  compact- 
habited  plants  when  raised  from  seed  grow  rather  gross 
and  have  large  leafage.  There  are  two  distinct  strains— 
that  known  as  Tom  Thumb,  which  can  he  hail  in  three  or 
lour  colours,  the  flowers  being  too  much  hidden  in  the 
leaves ;  and  the  conipactiim  section,  also  having  three  or 
four  colours  in  the  flowers.  The  best  of  these  are  Mrs. 
Clibranand  Vesuvius,  both  having  deep  scarlet  flowers. 
You  should  get  propogated  plants  of  one  or  lioth,  and 
then  you  could  increase  them  indcllnitely  hv  putting  in 
cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  keeping  them 'through  Ihe 
winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Then  the  Jeavgg  are  small. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  Ivook  that  is  specially  dev  oted  to 
the  pronomiciation  of  plant  names. 

TREES  AND  SIIKI  BS. 

Evergreen  climber  for  sunny  and 
draughty  situation  (T.).  There  is  nothing  better 
than  Ivy,  particularly  some  of  the  less  common  kinds. 
One  of  the  strongest  growers,  and  the  one  that  would  ho 
least  injured  by  strong  winds,  is  the  Irish  Ivv . 

Skltnmla  japonlca  (  K-).  This  plant  is  commonly 
grown  in  all  nurseries  where  evergreen  shrubs  anil  so- 
called  American  plants  arc  grown.  Any  respectable  nur¬ 
seryman  should  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  plant 
lor  you. 

VEGETABLES: 

Utilising  contents  of  cesspool  for  vege¬ 
tables  Cl.). — The  contents  of  a  cesspool  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure  mixed  with  loam,  or  even  common  soil,  and 
applied  to  vegetables.  You  can  use  it  (or  Rose-trees,  but 
Judgment  is  required  iu  its  uso  for  fruit-trees,  os,  if  you 
enrich  the  soil  too  much,  an  unfruitful  condition  will'  he 
induced.  . 

■kale  (Dorset ).— No  doubt  your  old  Seakale-rofiS 
bu  have  had  covered  up  with  maim 
eiieil  and  are  hardly  worth  keeping, 

ow  seed  in  deeply-worked  and  richly-’ 
rows  2’  feet  apart.  Thin  out  the 


later  to  12  inches  apart.  Keep  well  hoed  through  the 
summer,  and  give  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  5  Ih.  per  roil  in  July,  well  hoeing  it  in.  Thus  von  will 
get  plenty  ol  plants  that  you  can  next  winter  cover  with 
ashes  or  soil  in  ridges,  anil,  if  you  like,  with  leaves  or 
litter  also. 

Broccoli  for  spring  ( Dorset).— As  to  Broccoli,  the 
hardiest  is  the  Purple  Sprouting;  hut  as  to  while 
Broecolis,  they  are  all  somewhat  tender  anil  easily  killed  in 
verv  hard  weather.  Two  ol  the  liest  are  the  Brimstone  and 
Knight’s  Protecting.  Broecolis,  where  they  are.  liable  to 
injury  from  frost,  should  be  planted  in  rather  hanl  soil, 
as  that  causes  the  stems  anil  leafage  to  become  all  the 

hardier. 

Sediment  from  sower  as  manure  fit. 

The  sediment  taken  from  an  old  anil  long  unused  sewer 
will  have  very  little  mniiurial  value.  Even  wet  or  fresh 
sewage  matter  never  is  very  rich  in  plant  foods.  If  the 
sediment  lie  cleared  out  and  spreoil  over  vour  garden,  or 
forked  ill,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  sonic  good 
Belter  put  it  into  a  heap  now  and  mix  it  freely  with  lime. 

FRUIT. 

Broken  limbs  or  Mulberry-tree  (Ignoramus). 

You  hail  lietter  prop  them  up  with  crutches  of  hard 

wood  that  will  not  rot  very  quickly— such  os  Oak  or  Elm 

and  thi  n  you  might  hold  the  limbs  together  with  iron 
hands.  The  employment  of  hands  and  crutches  is  not  un- 
Qommon  with  Mulberries,  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
breakage  ol  the  limbs. 

Cropping  Vine.  -Sly  Vines  are  showing  a  lot  of 
bunches  this  year— one,  and  sometimes  two,  to  even 
shoot.  Would  it  do  to  retain  all  the  hunches  and  thin 
severely?  Or  must  I  take  off  some  hunches?  Vine  u 
eight  years  old  and  well  fed.— R.  T. 

Wait  until  you  can  sec  which  is  the  stronger  bunch 
ol  the  two  from  each  eye,  and  l  hen  pinch  off  the  weaker  one. 

Gumming  In  Peach-tree  ( It.  7'.).  The  small 
quantity  of  gum  which  has  exuded  from  your  Peach-tree 
w  here  a’  branch  was  broken  off  will  proliably  do  no  harm. 
But  you  can  pare  off  the  broken  part  neatly  with  a  knife, 
and  then  paint  it  over  with  painter's  knotting  U>  exclude 

the  air.  No  doubt  that  will  correct  the  trouble.  Gun. 
ming  usually  follows  when  the  roots  aro  too  deep  and 
running  in  sour  or  poor  soil. 

Manuring  Vines  (Subscriber).— Certainly  you  can 
apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  your  fruiting  Vines  at  t  he  rate 
>t  3  oz.  nor  square  yard,  scratching  it  in  with  the  |H>int» 
of  a  fork,  A  second  dressing  may  he  given  six  weeks 
later,  hut  lietter  than  this  would  lie  a  dressing  of  Ihmic- 
Hour  anil  nitrate.  2  oz.  of  each  |n-r  vard,  as  vines  need 
phosphate  as  much  as  nitrogen,  failing  the  Isuic-flour, 
give  with  the  nitrate  a  liberal  dressing  ol  soot,  and  well 
stir  it  Into  Ihe  soil.  Dressings  ol  this  nature  had  lie  tier 
cease  when  the  berries  begin  to  colour. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Baustcad.  S  ou  ought  to  have  dusted  the  plants  over 
when  dry.  anil  allowed  the  sulphur  to  do  its  work 
Syringing  the  plants  and  then  applying  the  sulphur  is  .» 
mistake.- — -J .  I.  1,  There  i»  nothing  ol  the  kind  you 
mention.  In  dealing  with  single  plants,  the  In  st  way  is  to 
wash  each  leaf  individually.  2,  The  glass  ought  to  lap 

over. - Little  Chung.  Very  difficult  to  say,  but  from  the 

appearance  ol  the  leaves  we  should  say  tliat  it  is  far  too 

wet  at  the  roots - Arthur  C.  Ilorkin.  The  cause  of 

your  Vines  bleeding  so  badly  is  late  pruning.  Maov 
remedies  have  been  recommended,  hut  tin*  cure  must  lie 
loft  to  nature.  It  will  cease  in  lime.  —Helen  Keans. 
The  two  varieties  of  Tropasolum  are  not  now  in  culti 

vat  ion. - Sprayer. — We  know  of  nothing  that  will 

prevent  your  hose  cracking.  Never  allow  it  to  gel  drx 

os  this  is  very  often  the  cause. - K.  C.  We  do  not  quite 

understand  your  query.  Is  the  piece  you  semi  what  you 
hav  e  pinched  off,  or  is  it  the  whole  shoot  ?-  Mane. — Woo 

will  have  to  wait  until  you  see  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
starting.  Vou  ought  to  put  them  into  Cocoa-tlhre. 
Gardener.  Sco  reply  to  "Warrington"  in  our  Issue  ol 

April  14,  page  Ks, - J.  II.— Try  Messrs.  Carter  .V  Co., 

High  Hoiliom,  London,  W.C. - Banagher.— The  1«« 

glass  to  use  is  21 -oz.  You  can  have  it  cut  to  any  size  yon 
wish.  The  more  light  you  can  admit  to  the  house  the 

better. - G.  !■'.  Ashton.— Hoop  Petticoat  Narcissus 

(Narcissus  Corbularia  citriims)  does  best  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  also  very  useful  in  pots  (or  the  conservatory. 

V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name,  should  always  accompany  the  pared, 
which  shmdd  be  aildrcssed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkxinu 
Illustiiatrd,  37,  Southampt on-street.  Strand,  W.C.  Ho 
more  than  four  kimls  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— A.  K.—i,  Kindly  send  in  flower 

2,  Veronica  Andcrsoni ;  3,  Cytisus  raeomosus;  4,  IXentzi.v 

gracilis. - G.  II.  IE.— Cupressus  Lawsoni. -  M.  c 

Parry  Jour*.-  The  yellow  flower  is  Korsythia  suspensa : 
the  other  is  probably  a  Dentzia,  hut  impossible  to  sa_v 
without  flowers.  -  It.  It.— We  cannot  undertake  to  nanu 

florist's  flowers.  L.  It.  Azara  microphylla. - Jaw 

prune. — You  ought  to  number  each  specimen.  Varie¬ 
gated  leal  is  Tuastlago  farfara  variegata;  the  succulent  is 
Scmporviviim  llavvorthi ;  the  white  flower  is  Saxifraca 
Wallace),  ami  the  other  leaf  is  Kaxifraga  pyramidalm. 
Thus.  L.  Halt rii. — Scopolia  caniioliea.  If.  //.  //. 

Rinlyn-ick.  1,  Narcissus  l.cedsi  amahilis ;  2.  N.  priiK-eps 

3.  V  iiicoinparahilis  sir  Watkin  :  4,  N.  bicolor  llursllelili 
•.  N.  ineomp.  I.eedsi ;  11,  N.  inconip.  Butter  ami  Kgg* 

7,  N  incomp,  ljueeii  Bess.  - -  K.  Hnlkctt.  —  Violet 

California, — — K .  Neighbour. — 1,  Berhcris  Darwini  ;  2, 
HerbetU  stcnophylla  ;  3,  Azara  microphylla. 

Catalogues  received...  Jlarlaii  P,  Kelsey,  Boston. 

I  S  A .  —Sp  ill  S'lip/Tis  Ofler  of  Plants,  and  , 

I njoriiiat ion  about  Ginseng.— — M.  Bruant.  Poirier-. 
K ranee.—  tfencral  Catalogue  of  Plants.  . 


The  Triplex  syringe.  —  Messrs.  Benton  anil 
Stone,  Braecbridgc-streyt,  Birnitogbaiii, .  and  .Charter¬ 
house-street,  London,  semi  us  a  triplex  syringe,  which 
5*klftiS  WOO'IWy  efficient.  By  simply  turning  toe  syringe 
Jejiht  water,  a  coarse  spray,  or  n 
‘^.without  changing  tne  nozzle 
;ement  should,  we  think,  com 


seedlings^pfl^  ^^^erallv 
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in  fact,  till  the  trees  begin  to  open  their  blooms. 
I  find  the  later  the  trees  come  into  bloom, 
and  the  more  air  given  in  fine  weather  till  leaf- 
growth  begins,  the  less  the  trees  suffer  from 
insect  pests.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  them 
in  early  spring  than  shutting  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  syringing  the  trees,  and  raising  the 
temperature,  and  then  when  the  nights  are  cold 
the  heat  runs  down,  and  in  the  morning  the 
air  is  cold  and  damp.  This  kind  of  treatment 
brings  mildew,  fly,  and  a  host  of  other  troubles. 
I  keep  the  air  as  dry  as  possible  during  early 
spring,  and  do  not  allow  the  lights  to  be  shut 
too  early.  In  case  of  a  very  cold  day  1 
should  take  advantage  to  catch  a  little  sun-heat. 
I  give  the  bonier  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
in  early  spring  before  the  blooms  begin  to  open, 
anil  just  as  these  are  expanding  I  put  a  good 
coating  of  spent  Mushroom-dung  over  the  lionler, 
slightly  watering  this  to  get  it  close  to  the  soil. 
In  a  few  days  this  is  dry  and  seals  in  all  mois¬ 
ture.  The  trees  do  not  need  water  for  a  long 
time,  and  by  this  time  the  weather  is  warmer. 
I  n  this  way  I  have  never  been  without  a  fine  crop, 
and  this  spring  nothing  could  lie  more  promising 
than  these  trees.  ,T.  Crook. 


VINES  IN  COLD-HOUSES. 

Is  the  South  of  England  Vines  are  grown 
largely  in  unheated  houses,  and  very  good  crops 
are  ripened,  if  a  good  selection  of  varieties  is 
planted.  Those  that  have  such  houses  should  rely 
solely  on  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadine, 
or  Sweetwater,  for  the  great  majority  of  large- 
lierried,  late  keeping  Crapes  require  a  good 
deal  of  fire  heat  to  do  them  justice.  If  I  were 
planting  such  a  vinery  I  should  havo  more 
than  half  Black  Hamburgh,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  best  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  all  sorts  of  seasons, 
but  also  because  it  adapts  itself  to  ordinary 
culture,  and  is  fruitful  when  other  varieties 
fail,  even  under  ordinary  care.  In  white 
varieties,  those  good  old  sorts,  Muscadine, 
•Sweetwater,  anil  Foster’s  Seedling,  are  always 
reliable  and  of  good  flavour.  One  of  the  main 
things  to  guard  against  with  this  sort  of 
house  is  to  keep  the  Vines  from  breaking  into 
leaf-growth  until  late  spring  frosts  are  past,  for 
when  we  get  bright  sunny  weather  in  March, 
and  the  young  shoots  push  out  freely,  a  return 
of  sharp  frost  in  May  is  liable  to  cut  the  soft 
growth  if  close  to  the  glass.  I  have  had  to  let 
the  rods  down  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  or 
cover  the  glass  with  mats.  Once  get  over  the 
middle  of  May  and  no  further  difficulty  on  this 
score  need  be  apprehended.  I  like  to  have  the 
rods  in  cold-houses  further  from  the  glass  than  in 
heated  ones,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  air 
space  between  the  glass  and  tips  of  the  young 
fruiting  shoots.  J.  Groom,  Oo<port. 


weeks  the  net  will  be  a  little  inconvenient  in  than  the  Peach  is  needed  than  the  fact  that 
attending  to  the  trees,  hut  I  shall  not  think  of  some  of  the  finest  Apricots  are  grown  in  the 
removing  it  until  it  is  seen  that  the  young  north  of  England.  I  think  the  largest  and  best 
shoots  are  safe,  and  that  the  tender  leaves  have  Apricots  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  out-of¬ 
sufficient  texture  to  withstand  a  sharp  breeze  doors  by  the  sea  in  Yorkshire.  Success  cannot 
and  a  low  temperature  without  injury.  With  be  expected  in  low-lying  gardens  unless  special 
the  cultivation  of  Peaches  under  glass,  it  is  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  border,  which 
usual  to  commence  disbudding  directly  it  can  be  should  always  be  raised  considerably,  and, 
decided  which  new  shoots  should  lie  retained  where  the  natural  soil  is  strong  and  retentive, 
and  which  are  not  required.  The  early  removal  it  should  he  replaced  with  that  containing  a 
of  superfluous  growth  enables  the  grower  to  ply  good  percentage  of  lime  and  wood-ashes.  In 
the  syringe  freely  and  expose  the  young  fruit  to  cold  soils,  the  wood,  especially  in  the  case  of 
light  and  air,  but  then  there  are  no  risks  to  run  established  trees,  is  gross  and  fails  to  ripen, 
and  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  cold  rains,  the  result  lieing  imperfect  blossoms  and  poor 
cutting  winds,  or  nipping  frosts.  crops,  together  with  wholesale  branch  wither- 

To  strip  outdoor  trees  in  the  same  way  and  at  '"o-.  The  labour  of  making  suitable  borders  to 
the  same  early  stage  of  growth  is  a  mistake,  and  Apricot  walls  of  moderate  extent  is  not  so 
may  lead  to  much  mischief  following,  unless  the  Sreat-  if  th®  work  is  done  piecemeal.  .1.  C. 
weather  prove  unusually  mild  and  favour-  [The  finest  Apricots  we  have  ever  seen  were 
able.  The  trees  may  be  gone  over  with  advan-  grown  in  a  garden  in  Musselburgh,  about  six 
tage,  removing  ill-placed  fruit  and  leaf  growth  miles  from  Edinburgh.  This  garden,  which  was 
that  is  found  contracted  between  the  main  very,  light  and  sandy,  was  within  a  stone’s  throw 
branches  and  the  brickwork.  This  serves  no  of  the  sea.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen 
good  purpose,  as  the  shoots  would  not  be  any  branch-dying  on  these  trees,  and  the  wood 
required  to  furnish  the  trees  ;  their  present  was  short  jointed  and  ripened  well,  the  crops 
position  forms  no  protection  for  the  young  fruit,  of  fruits  always  requiring  to  be  severely 
while,  being  hampered  in  growth,  they  have  a  thinned. — Ed.] 

tendency  to  encourage  green-fly  and  other  - 

insect  life.  It  is  different  with  what  is  gener  xrnm  ivn  pfpt  rr* 

ally  termed  breast  wood  and  the  numerous  side  AO  FAS  AMU  Kb.  r  LI  US. 

shoots,  and  though  probably  only  one  out  of  Peach-trees  under  glass.  —  Kindly 
every  ten  will  be  wanted  for  supplying  fruiting  advise  me  as  to  treatment  of  Peach  and  Xec- 
wood  for  next  season,  the  major  part  of  them  tarine-trees  in  unheated  but  very  sunny  house, 
may  be  retained  for  some  time,  as  they  tend  to  fruit  setting  well.  Should  I  now  syringe  my 
protect  each  other  as  well  as  the  fruit,  while  trees,  and  if  so,  how  often  ?  Also  what  kind  of 
should  blister  attack  the  trees,  the  grower  has  manure  should  be  applied,  and  when  ?  There  is 
a  better  selection  of  shoots,  which  of  course  is  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Last  autumn  the  trees 
not  the  case  when  the  final  disbudding  is  done  woro  badly  affected  by  thrips  and  red-spider, 
early  and  all  at  one  time.  When  the  numlier  but  now  appear  quite  free.  Do  you  recommend 
of  shoots  is  reduced  it  should  be  done  piece-  fumigation  ?— Jobs  Withvcombk. 
meal ;  many  of  them  might  lie  pinched  back  to  As  your  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  an  un 
form  spurs.  Some  resort  to  syringing  the  trees  Seated  house  have  set  their  fruits,  you  can  give 
with  Quassia  extract  and  other  washes  when  them  a  gentle  syringing  each  afternoon  so  soon 
they  find  the  foliage  crippled  with  blister,  but  „  t)ie  su„  passes  off  and  the  house  is  shut  up 
surely  this  is  wrong,  as  the  evil  is  not  the  result  to  enclose  warm  air.  But  should  the  night 
of  insects,  though  they  are  not  slow  in  making  promise  to  be  very  clear  and  cold,  with  a  pro- 
the  deformed  leaves  safe  lurking-places :  and  8pect  0f  8harp  frost  in  the  morning,  it  will  be 
drenching  the  trees  perhaps  late  in  the  after  wige  to  keep  the  foliage  dry.  In  an  unheated 
noon  only  adds  to  the  trouble,  as  the  foliage  house  the  boxing  in  of  warm  air  early  in  the 
remains  wet  and  cold  all  night.  If,  in  spite  of  afternoon  by  shutting  the  house  up  close  is  the 
affording  what  night  covering  and  protection  best  preventive  of  harm.  But  there  is  no 
are  possible,  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  leaves  danger  from  frost  so  long  as  cloud  prevails.  It 
show  signs  of  blister,  then  careful  hand-picking  wjh  be  time  enough  to  apply  any  manure  after 
should  be  resorted  to  and  all  damaged  leaves  ti,e  fruits  have  stoned,  as  once  that  stage  is 

i  the  fruits  swell  rapidly,  and  thereisaniple 


removed.  During  the  few  weeks  that  blister  passed  the  fruits  swell  rapidly,  and  thereisaniple 
is  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance  one  should  foliage  to  utilise  manures.  Any  good  compound 
refrain  from  soaking  the  borders  with  cold  „ianure  such  as  is  ottered  for  Vines,  Peaches, 


ASPECT  AND  SOIL  FOR  APRICOTS. 


or  other  fruits  is  good.  All  these  manures  must 
include  phosphates,  potash,  and  nitrogen  ;  but 
the  last  is  always  the  most  active.  From 


The  position  for  Apricot-trees  should  always  be  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  per  square  yard  strewn  on  the 
-  -  -  -  r--  -  -  •  -  soil  once  a  month  and  well  washed  in  are 


,  determined  by  the  district.  In  some  gardens  in  - - -  — r - .  .  , _ 

the  south  planting  on  south  walls  has  not  led  to  “niple  The  dressing  should  « 

the  best  results.  Years  ago  some  Apricot-trees  fru.ts  begin  to  colour.  Even  a  root  dmuos 
I  knew  were  noted  for  their  heavy  and  fine  gently  pointed  in,  then  well  watered,  is  eoori 
crops  of  fruit.  That  was  previous  to  the  com-  %  stone  fruits.  Thin  out  the  fruits 
menoement  of  the  piecemeal  withering  of  the  th«ck  when  the  size  of  llaw>l-nuta,  and  farthe 
branches.  The  trees  occupied  both  a  south  and  when  they  have stoned.  A  couple  of  IWittper 
aw.  w.ll  and  vorv  liM.i.  difference  if  «nv  in  square  foot  of  tree  means  a  good  crop,  ter 


PEACH  BLISTER. 

The  season  will  soon  bo  with  us  when  we  may 
expect  to  hear  the  usual  complaints  of  blistered 
foliage  on  outdoor  Peach-trees.  In  many 
gardens  this  is  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
there  is  to  contend  against  with  the  outdoor 
cultivation  of  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Different  means  are  employed  to  save  the  bloom 
from  frost,  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  may  be 
secured  and  every  promise  for  a  good  crop,  but 
so  badly  are  the  trees  injured  by  blister  some 
weeks  later  that  not  only  does  the  young  fruit 
drop  wholesale,  but  the  trees  often  have  a 
struggle  to  outgrow  the  evil.  That  blister  is 
practically  unknown  in  trees  growing  under 
glass,  and  that  those  trained  to  south  and  west 
walls  suffer  more  during  some  seasons  than  they 
do  in  others,  prove,  I  think,  that  the  mischief 
is  caused  by  unfavourable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  when  a  very  low  night 
temperature  follows  bright,  balmy  days,  with 

Erhaps  cold  showers.  During  some  seasons  I 
ve  fancied  that  certain  kinds  are  more  liable 
to  blister  than  others,  but  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  trees  that 
escape  this  season  may  be  the  worst  attacked 
next,  and  vice  rend. 

The  safest  plan  I  know  of  to  wanl  off  attacks 
is  to  retain  the  same  protection  that  proved 
effectual  against  frost.  The  onlvgrotection  I 
give  the  outdoor  Peach-trees  is  jf'iintibleth'elvs 
ness  of  Strawberry- netiZ  (This _ja  wlaefi  at  p<  L 
tion  and  allowed  to  hang  loosely  about  18  inch^? 
from  the  walls.  At  times  for  the  next  few 


crops  of  fruit.  1  hat  was  previous  to  the  com-  ,  .  ,  .  '  j 

menoement  of  the  piecemeal  withering  of  the  th«ck  when  the  size  of  lluol-nute,  and  farthe 
branches.  The  trees  occupied  both  a  south  and  when  they  have  stoned.  A  couple  of  fruits  per 
west  wall,  and  very  little  difference,  if  any,  in  square  foot  of  tree  means  a  good  crop.  V* 
the  freedom  and  quality  of  growth  and  si ie  of  tainly  fumigate  when  aphis  is  troublesome, ,  tat 
fruit  on  the  two  aspects  was  noticeable,  but  in  n,ot  aftfr  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen.  Keemag 
normally  hot  summers  the  fruit  on  the  south  the  9011  £reel>;  damped  with  a  mulch  of  stable- 
wall  scorched  badly,  hard  brown  scabs  often  manure  over  it  is  good  practice, 
being  visible,  which  spoilt  it  entirely  for  dessert  Vine8  falling  to  fruit. — I  should  feel 

and  did  not  improve  it  for  jam.  I  fancy  Moor-  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  some 
park  suffered  more  than  most  other  varieties,  advice,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
On  the  west  wall,  which  was  furnished  with  paper,  concerning  a  small  house  of  Grapes  tail 
rider  trees,  the  fruit  ripened  quite  naturally,  the  ing  to  show  bunches  of  fruit.  The  vinery  u  » 
skin  being  smooth  and  bright  in  colour.  The  lean-to,  20  feet  by  10  feet,  aspect  east, 
soil  was  of  a  medium  nature.  Had  it  been  more  is  heated  by  an  upright  tubular  boiler,  wit  > 
shallow  and  sandy  the  scorching  would  doubtless  two  flow  and  two  return  3-inch  pipes.  i  ® 
have  been  even  worse.  Although  a  believer  in  Vines  have  been  planted  eleven  years,  and  up 


a  tolerably  sandy  soil  for  Apricots,  yet  in  very  to  this  season  have  carried  good  crops  of  f™> 
warm  gardens  where  a  south  wall  is  imperative  I  They  are  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  wood  i 

- - ..1,1  k/vU  vari>  of  r-c-»Txrr  and  thf>  foliftCTP  nArt  iPllliirlV  SO.  * 


would  advise  mixing  a  fair  percentage  of  hold-  very  strong  and  the  foliage  particularly  so. 
ing  loam  with  the  compost  when  the  young  was  advised  to  make  the  border  at  tune 
trees  are  planted,  adding  plenty  of  old  lime  planting  in  the  following  manner  :  I  excava 
refuse  or,  failing  this,  mortar  rubble  as  a  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  house  4  feet  deep, 
corrective,  and  ramming  it  firmly.  In  such  a  and  put  slates  on  the  bottom,  then  put  on  > 
medium  moisture  will  be  better  retained  and  top  of  the  slates  alternately  a  layer  o!  g 
fruit  disfigurement  from  hot  sun  rendered  less  maiden  loam  and  fresh  slaughter-house  man 
liable.  Of  course,  where  labour  is  plentiful,  then  planted  the  Vines  inside.  I  h*ve 
and  frequent  copious  drenchings  are  applied  reason  to  believe  the  roots  have  got  outside. 

^a  heavy  mulching,  the  case  is  different, but  years  agCt  l  top-dressed  the  border  with  a  ni  • 
established  trees  receive  so  much  ture  of  loan]  antLslaughter-house  manure, 

imoisture  as  they  need  in  very  dry  seasons.  No1  thelsMcrl  'Was  not-  v  fresh.  The  Grapes 
further  proof  that  the  Apricot  After  the  fruit  was  cu 
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September  I  gave  the  border  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  and  the  wood  ripened  up  well.  Then, 
the  first  week  in  January,  1900,  I  pruned  and 
cleaned  the  rods  and  shut  the  house  up  the  15th 
February,  and  I  gave  another  soaking  of  water, 
and  no  fire  until  15th  March,  and  then  only 
gently.  They  broke  into  leaf  well,  and  showed 
signs  of  bunches,  but  when  further  developed 
the  bunches  are  blind  and  useless.  Could  you 
advise  me  what  to  do,  ns  I  am  afraid,  now  they 
have  begun  to  come  blind,  they  may  continue 
to  do  so  7 — Peter  Lindsay. 

In  the  first  place,  no  good  Crape  grower 
makes  his  borders  4  foot  deep.  In  tlie  second, 
you  have  used  too  freely  slaughter  house 
manure.  The  eastern  aspect  is  not  the  best 
possible  ;  still,  good  ( i rapes  have  been  grown  in 
a  house  facing  the  oast.  Unripe  wood  is  the 
primary  cause  of  your  failure,  and  that  is  duo 
to  deep  borders,  possibly  insufficiently  drained. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of 
thoso  useful  correctives,  lime  and  wood-ashes. 
If  wo  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case  wo  should 


Pear-buds  eaten.— I  enclose  a  few  buds 
off  a  Pear-tree  in  my  garden  on  a  west  wall  as  I 
should  liko  to  know  what  has  destroyed  them. 
The  tree  promised  well  and  had  an  abundance 
of  fruit-buds,  quite  two  hundred  or  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  now  thore  is  not  a  single  one  left.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is  birds  that 
have  destroyed  them  or  ants  ?  There  are 
several  ants  on  the  tree,  but  at  the  santo 
time  thore  aro  considerably  moro  ants  on  other 
trees  on  tho  same  wall,  and  they  are  full  of 
blossom,  therefore  I  cannot  think  they  do  tho 
mischief. — H.  Jknnek. 

Tho  buds  sent  have  certainly  been  destroyed 
by  birds,  probably  bullfinches  or  sparrows. 
The  ants  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Sparrows  and  fruit-trees.— Referring 
to  “F.  W.’s”  query  in  your  issue  of  tho  14th, 
it  may  bo  of  use  if  I  give  my  own  experience. 
Sparrows  infest  my  garden,  which  is  on  tho  edge 
of  a  large  city.  They  would,  if  uncheeked, 
destroy  l)affodils,  Pinks,  etc.  -to  mention  all 
would  only  bo  a  list  of  many  favourite  flowers. 


and  unduly  heating  the  fruit-room.  Provided 
you  can  exclude  such  warmth,  except  in  severe 
weather,  when  a  gentle  warmth  may  Is-  helpful 
in  keeping  the  temperature  of  tho  room  above 
freezing  point,  the  conservatory  may  also 
generate  at  times  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  that 
should  be  excluded.  Fruits  keep  best  where 
tho  temperature  is  very  equable,  and  ranges 
from  40  dogs,  to  45  ilegs.,  as  fruit  usually  i  ipens 
fast  enough  without  being  in  any  way  I oi  ceil. 
Wo  assume,  when  you  talk  of  “  storing  fruit." 


Wo  assume,  when  you  talk  of  “  storing  fruit," 
that  you  refer  to  Apples,  Pears,  Nuls,  or  similar 
long-keeping  hardy  fruits.  Tho  (loot  and  win¬ 
dow  may  be  open  on  dull  days  occasionally  to 
obtain  a  change  of  air,  but  not  on  warm  or  cold 
ones.  Light  is  unnecessary  for  tho  fruit,  but 
these  named  fruits  often  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
being  kept  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  too  dry, 
thus  causing  shrivelling.  That  again  should  lie 
avoided.  Commonly,  fruit-rooms  that  have 
earthen  floors  are  better  than  boarded  or 
Hugged  floors.  The  air  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  close  or  stuffy  as  that  signifies  viti¬ 
ated  air,  and  such  tends  to  impure 
flavour  in  the  fruits. 


near  tins  season,  they  will  givo  a 
splendid  crop  next  year.  I  do  not 
adviso  two  seasons'  fruiting  from 
fc^^*ll^****W  It  >i  I  Zi  these  plants.  In  planting  for  runner 

jj,  production,  the  plants  the  first  bcosoii 

may  be  much  closer.  If  this  is  done, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  with  the  hoe 

The  Japanese  Juniper  as  grown  in  Japan  in  a  metal  vase.  (See  page  118.)  every  other  plant  in  the  row  when 

the  runners  have  been  secured.  I  find 
some  kinds,  such  as  Royal  Sovereign 
and  President,  need  a  little  more  room. 

wait  till  September  (beginning  of  the  month).  Many  years  ago  I  got  a  tip  from  Gardening  Late  kinds,  such  os  Latcst  of-All,  the  Pino 
Shade  the  house  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  Illustrated  to  simply  stretch  block  thread  section,  and  a  few  others,  need  different  treat- 
damping  them  with  the  syringe  as  often  as  over  the  plants.  This  was  successful,  and  no  ment. — G. 

necessary,  and  then  take  out  the  greater  part  bird-lime  or  fastening  the  thread  taut  was  Liquid-manure  for  Apple-trees.  — In 
of  the  border,  if  not  all  of  it.  Place  a  foot  of  needful  ;  in  fact,  it  may  bo  very  roughly  done,  large  establishments  tho  sewage  is  frequently 
rubble  in  the  bottom.  If  we  thought  the  old  and  from  my  observation  sparrows,  when  they  wasted  or  conveyed  to  land  on  the  farm, 
soil  was  not  too  sour  we  should  mix  in  there-  lind  beds  infested  (from  their  point  of  view)  whereas  it  might  bo  used  most  advantageously 
with  one  cartload  of  old  plaster  or  mortar  to  with  black  thread,  more  or  less  desert  them,  so  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  Old  Apple  trees  in 
every  ten  of  soil,  and  half  a  cartload  of  wood-  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  protect  every  Grass  orchards  which,  although  on  the  wane, 
ashes  or  charcoal-dust,  with  a  couple  of  plant ;  the  less  important  may  be  left  to  chance,  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  respond  to  root 
hundredweights  of  bones.  Mix  the  whole  Tho  plan  I  adopt  is  to  divide  3-feet  plastering  enrichment,  may  have  new  life  infused  into 
"  ”  together,  and  lay  the  Vine  roots  laths  into  threo  lengths,  and  split  these  into  them  by  pouring  liquid  manure  on  the  surface 

the  border,  about  9  inches  or  so  four  to  six  slips.  I  get  a  large  sixpenny  spool  during  winter.  Of  course,  when  carts  containing 
•face.  Mulch  the  border  with  long-  of  black  thread,  such  as  is  used,  I  believe,  for  the  liquid  are  taken  into  the  orchard,  the  work 
manure  or  leaves  to  encourage  root  action,  sewing  machines  ;  small  spools  are  only  a  worry,  is  best  performed  from  February  to  the  end  of 
This  may  seem  a  rather  drastic  method,  but  it  I  put  the  sticks  in  a  parallelogram,  and  stretch  April,  as  then  tho  surface  is  as  a  rule  in  a  drier 
is  a  safe  one  if  properly  done.  The  border  may  the  thread  round  them  and  crossways.  This  is  condition.  In  any  case  a  liberal  supply  should 
be  lifted  piecemeal  so  that  the  roots  may  remain  quite  unnecessarily  elaborate  in  the  beginning,  he  given,  allowing  it  to  soak  in  gradually.  If  a 
out  of  the  border  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  but  it  allows  for  breakages,  and  generally  lusts  thin  coating  of  spare  soil  is  spread  over  it  tho 
and  while  the  work  was  going  on  the  roots  the  season. — Hortus.  strength  is  better  retained — that  is,  where  tho 

should  be  covered  and  kept  damp.  If  this  work  Making  a  fruit-room  (E.  G.  S.). — The  sewage  is  of  a  thick  nature.  Some  fine 
is  tamed  out  quickly  early  in  September,  aJltT^hiqf  o'>iecte<)ji~U)at  is  presented  in  relation  to  old  tret®  lot  i  ililcnheiih  i  and  other  Apples  in 
the  Vines  shaded  till  the  ro§tff  tpf  j-^uj  ^irt  i^e-|(jruit-room  is  that  it  is  entetjed  LinccffpshifO  /  a  , few  ,yoai»,  ,mii™-,  had  boon 

soil,  there  will  V>o  plenty  of  good,  well -coloured  "from  you^w)iiservatory,  and  thus  there  is  danger  !  DrougnP  I  from  hi  seRH-lexhauMea^  I  to  a  very 


careful 


of  the  warmth  furnished  to  that  entering  into  '  f  ru  i  ff  al^^jt^bjy  |qi 
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the  Conifers  seem  to  have  produced  the  most 
successful  specimens  of  dwarfs  and  monsters, 
either  I  mi  cause  they  are  more  fitted  for  this  mode 
of  treatment,  or  because  they  are  more  in  favour 
in  Japanese  gardens.  Amongst  the  Conifers, 
again,  Pines  seem  to  produce  the  happiest 
results,  and  the  stem,  which  is  reduced  to  its 
very  simplest  expression,  grows  at  a  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  supported  by 


the  roots  out  of  the  soil  gradually,  without  in 
any  way  damaging  the  rootlets,  bo  as  to  expo* 
all  their  ramifications  to  the  air,  leaving  nnlva 
small  portion  of  their  extremities  in  the  soiL- 
C.  W.  Q. 

- The  illustrat  ion  on  p.  119  shows  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  specimen  of  the  double-flowered  Weep- 
ing  Plum  (Shidare-ume),  evidently  an  old  and 
well-grown  tree.  I  saw  some  of  them  in  Japan, 
but  none  so  evenly  flowered  as  this  one.  It  is  no; 
a  common  plant ;  the  Weeping  Cherry,  which  1 
never  saw  in  England,  is  much  commoner.  The 
Plums  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  this  kind  o: 
cultivation.  I  dined  at  a  house  in  Kobe  where 
the  only  table  decoration  was  an  old  tree  in  a 
square  pot,  with  one  long  branch  covered  wit!, 
flowers.— Alfred  Parsons. 

Dwarf  Cherry-trees  in  Japas. 

These  grow  well  in  pots.  Repotting,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  fall  off, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  li  the 
soil  is  poor,  use  a  little  oil-cake  and  loam,  well 
mixed  together.  In  any  case,  it  is  as  well  to 
apply  this  mixture  when  the  leaves  drop  ofl  a: 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.® 
that  the  mixture  is  well  decayed  by  the  sprue 
when  the  tree  starts  into  growth.  In  sprit.- 
or  summer  it  can  l>e  manured  again,  but  the 
manure  must  be  well  decayed  by  lieing  watered 
and  put  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  well  rotted,  ii. 
January  or  February,  w  hen  the  trees  are  comm; 
into  bloom,  soak  some  Lentils  in  water  for  aha; 
a  week.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  crush  thru 
well  up,  place  in  a  linen  bag,  together  with  tie 
liquid  drained  from  them,  then  squeeze  the 
bag,  when  there  should  be  a  milky  substance 
from  same.  Remove  the  earth  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  pat,  and  pour  a  little  of  this  liquid 
all  round.  When  the  tree  starts  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  if  small  branches  grow  out  from 
the  other  branches,  these  should  be  nipped  off 
Only  those  which  grow  from  the  main  stem 
should  remain.  These  trees  are  best  kept 
outdoors. — S.  Eida. 


rREES  AND  SHRUBS, 


picturesqueness  of  form  — as  old 

Oaks  catch  theirs — by  battling  p— -  - — 

with  tempest*  and  wintry  storms 
upon  the  bills.  By  examining 
closely  the  specimens  in  Japanese 
grounds  one  may  see  traces  of  the 
dwarfing  process.  The  leading 
shoots  nave  I  wen  dipped  or  bent 
downward  ;  the  lateral  branches 
turned  in  and  tied  back  ;  lusty 
limbs  twisted  and  wrenched  into 
quaint  postures ;  marks  of  the 

torturing-pins,  and  bands  and  cuts  v  .  i 

are  still  observable  ;  it  is  a  crip¬ 
pled  dwarf  of  a  tree  made  quaint  1  -  ; 

and  picturesque  by  years  of 
struggle.  Is  there  a  compensat¬ 
ing  beauty  in  them  ?  Not  surely 
as  we  reckon  the  beauty  of  plant- 
growth.  But  consider  that  the  - 
Japanese,  in  their  horticultural 
system,  have  offices  for  such  dwarf 
trees.  With  them  no  homestead  is 
complete  without  its  garden  ;  a 
few  square  rods  may  lie  all  at  com-  , 

mand,  but  this  area  must  have  its  <■  jW  fH 

garden  treatment,  and  the  gardens 

are  modelled  after  Nature.  ‘San-  _  v 

sui’  (mountain  and  water)  is  the 
term  which  in  the  Japanese  de¬ 
scribes  the  cultivator's  work.  The 
aim  is — within  however  a  limited 
an  area  —  to  present  a  complete 
landscape,  with  rock,  valley, 

plain,  water,  and  mountain.  Under  MW 

such  miniature  presentment  trees  (  * 

anil  plants  must  be  dwarfed  to  ■  J 

liear  proper  relations  to  the  dwarf ed 

valleys  and  rocks.  To  such  an  1 

extent  is  this  copying  of  Nature 

miniature  carried  that  a  rocky  . — 

landscape,  with  its  heights  and 
level  spaces  and  trees,  is  wrought 
out,  with  close  attention  to  pro¬ 
portions,  within  the  limits  of  a 
great  bronze  basin.  We  doubt  if 
cultivators  of  the  West  will  emu¬ 
late  them  in  their  mimicry  of 
Nature  ;  but  they  may  well  emulate 
the  painstaking  skill  which  makes 
such  small  successes  possible,  and 
the  assiduous  care  and  the  close 
study  of  plant-life  which  are  en¬ 
forced  by  such  arts.” 

-  The  daimoisof  Yokohama 

and  Nagasaki  are  not  content  with 
the  countless  beautiful  gems  of 
the  plant  world  with  which  their 
favoured  islands  are  studded,  but 
they  must  also  have  dwarfs  and 
monsters  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.  They  muBt  havo  Pine-trees 
with  the  best  part  of  their  roots 
leaping  up  into  the  air  several  feet 
higher  than  their  topmost  twigs, 
or  Kakis  with  their  branches  ho 
contorted  os  to  resemble  tangled 
masses  of  cordage  instead  of  the 
graceful  frees  which  we  know 
them  to  l>e.  By  training  their 
shoots  and'  branches  with  the 

utmost  patience  they  are  able  to  A  Japanese  Maple  growing  I 

produce  the  most  monstrous  forms,  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 

while  by  limiting  the  amount  of  Eida's  nursery  at  Acton,  V 

nourishment  which  the  plants  re¬ 
ceive  within  the  narrowest  possible 

mark  they  become  dwarfs.  Hence,  by  adopt-  a  number  of  simpl, 
ing  the  latter  method  of  checking  their  by  sticks,  which  fl 
growth,  they  succeed  in  producing  plants  belonged  to  it.  ’ 
which,  although  they’  may  be  over  a  century  to  be  very  widesj 
old,  are  still  small  enough  to  live  and  thrive  j  must  be  practised 
in  a  medium-sized  flower  pot.  Wo  must  for  such  specimens 
also  remember  that  the  climate  of  Japan  is  Worried  literally  ' 
peculiarly  favourable  to  th-i*>description  y>f  treatment  and  s 
liorticulturcnand -it  is,  doif>tful/«4i'!ti  (fyaiOwondered  at  if  the 
kind  of  culture1  coitlcl  be  «ka3kck-out  loViitV-victims  is  wholly  < 
dry,  sunshiny  countries.  Of  all  hardy  sAbjlcts  It  is  evident  that 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cytisus  prSBCOX.— 1 This  beautiful  cream 
coloured  Broom  is  valuable,  not  only  for  in 
earliness,  but  also  for  its  colour  and  the  pre 
fusion  of  bloom  it  affords.  It  is  very  besutifd 
indeed  on  a  sunny  part  of  the  rock-garden,  we 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  so  as  to  have  i: 
as  early  as  possible.  Many  of  the  Broon- 
become  too  bare  below,  so  that  they  present  a 
long  stem  before  any  leafy  branches  appeal 
This  may  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  plants  well 
back  after  flowering.  In  this  way  they  are 
made  more  bushy  and  the  quantity  of  bloom 
produced  is  increased. 

Leyceateria  formosa.—  This  old- 
fashioned  and  neglected  plant  is  so  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  deciduous  shrubs  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  it  is  so  sparsely 
planted,  for  its  purple  bracts,  partly  enclosing 
the  white  flowers,  are  very  attractive  in  the 
autumn,  and  its  foliage  is  pleasing  throughoot 
the  summer.  It  is  to  the  merits  of  the  bright 
green  bark  of  the  stems  in  the  winter  that  i 
now  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  should  say 
that  planted  in  proximity  to  golden  I'M** 
and  scarlet  Dogwood  the  combination  would 
pleasing.  Even  by  itself,  in  large  single  spec- 
mens  and  groups  it  fills  its  position  worthily- 
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They  receive  occasionally  a  little  top-dressing 
of  decayed  manure  which  assists  the  growth 
somewhat.  The  finest  display  of  catkins  I  have 
seen  was  on  a  line  of  Garryaa  growing  in  a  villa 
garden  near  Stirling.  The  shrubs  formed  a 
dense  mass  of  extra  fine  foliage,  acting  as  a 
capital  shelter  to  the  villa,  where  the  exposure 
to  north  and  east  renders  the  position  one  of 
the  most  severe  in  the  whole  district. — M. 

Foraythia  viridissima  buds  de¬ 
stroyed  by  birds. — This  is  one  of  the  very 
test  early-blooming  shrubs,  and  where  large 
bushes  of  it  exist  in  good  positions  the  effect  is 
charming.  Both  lost  year  and  this  I  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  glorious  piece  of  colour  from 
it.  When  the  blooming  time  came  round  last 
year  I  was  disappointed,  as  there  were  only 
a  few  blooms  on  the  outside  twigs.  I  thought 
it  was  due  to  the  season  in  some  way,  probably 
owing  to  the  previous  dry  summer.  Accordingly 
I  did  not  relax  my  efforts  to  induce  a  strong 
growth.  I  resolved  to  watch  through  the  wint*  r 
to  seo  if  bloom-buds  were  produced.  At  tie 
beginning  of  the  year  1  observed  there  was  u 
promise  of  an  abundant  bloom.  Some  weeks 
later  when  going  round  the  pleasure  grounds  1 
looked  at  one  of  the  best  specimens,  and  to  my 
dismay  I  noticed  the  work  of  birds.  On  closer 
examination  I  found  all  the  buds  had  been 
destroyed  by  birds,  except  a  few  on  the  top  of 
the  slender  shoots.  1  have  often  heard  growers 
complain  of  the  non-blooming  of  their  Forsy  thins. 
Let  them  note  how  they  are  affected  by  birds. 
In  country  places  gardeners  know  only  too 
well  what  havoc  birds  do.— J.  CitOOK. 

Holly  for  hedge  — In  the  issue  April  14 
you  advise  correspondents  as  to  hedges,  and 
recommend  Holly  seedlings.  You  advise  two 
inquirers — one  to  root  up  and  bum  a  Privet 
hedge,  anil  the  other  to  treat  Laurels  likewise, 
and  to  plant  Holly  instead.  In  tho  autumn  I 
wish  to  make  a  hedge  at  the  end  of  a  paddock- 
orchard  adjoining  my  garden.  Do  you  advise 
Holly  for  that  purpose  ?  The  subsoil  is  a  heavy 
clay,  and  wo  have  raw  mists  in  winter  arising 
from  the  valley.  The  paddock  is  divided  from 
fields  by  a  hedge  which  (with  ditch  my  side  of 
il)  belongs  to  the  owner  of  fields.  The  hedge 
is  thin  and  low,  and  people  got  through  and 
►  teal.  I  want,  therefore,  both  a  protection  and 
a  blind.  I  propose  to  make  a  ditch  my  side  of  my 
(new)  hedge.  What  do  you  advise  mo  to  plant 
—Holly,  Privet,  Yew,  Thorn,  or  what? — R.  P. 
[There  is  nothing  in  your  district  against  the 
Holly  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  got  from  a  good 
nursery  healthy  seedling  plants,  each  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high.  A  raised  ditch  will  also  help,  hut 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  Hollies  try  good 
Quick  plants  mixed  with  Sweet  Brier,  which 
makes  the  best  protection  we  know  of  against 
boy  or  beast.  ] 

-  I  wish  to  thicken  my  hedges  enclosing 

my  garden,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  persistent 
cats — [t'««  you  not  wire  them  out  /] — and  have 
thought  of  Mvrobella  Plum  for  tho  purpose. 
Would  that  "be  an  improvement  on  Quick  ? 
[So  ;  far  from  it.]  The  hedges,  such  as  they 
are,  are  composed  of  Quick,  with  Bay  and  other 
evergreens  interspersed.  It  is  thick  growth 
near  the  ground  that  I  require,  and  the  more 
thorny  the  1  letter.  I  see  in  recent  numbers  of 
Gardknino  you  recommend  seedling  Hollies  for 
hedges,  but  are  they  not  very  slow-growing? 
[  .Vo  .•  rather  rapid  in  good  noil  if  yon  gel 
healthy  needling  jdant*  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and 
the  true  wild  Holly.]  Would  it  lie  too  late  to 
plant  anything  of  the  kind  now,  if  a  wet  time 
were  to  come?  [No;  the  beet  time  is  early  In 
May.]— L.  S.  G. 


Jasminum  grandiflorum.  —Among  fra¬ 
grant  winter  flowers  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best.  The  only  regret  iH  that  the  Blossoms  are 
R »  sparsely  produced.  Where  these  are  forth- 
c  lining  in  plenty  and  in  dusters  rather  than,  as 
ii  iw,  solitary,  or  nearly  so,  it  would  without 
doubt  figure  among  tho  most  valuable  of  sweet- 
scented  flowering  plants.  This  circumstance 
may  therefore  bo  regarded  as  its  weak  point, 
otherwise  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  most  kinds  and  surpass  several. 
I'ho  foliage,  too,  of  this  kind  iB  very  proGy^tho 
pinnate  diarocter  producing  .an  clegnnf  die 
in  which  respect  it  is  ncit’UnTike  ihe^nib 
kind,  J.  officinale  album. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


V  WIIAT  TO  DO  WITH  A  TOWN 
GARDEN. 

Many  people  who  are  possessed  of  a  patch  of 
town  garden  feel  that  it  is  labour  wasted  to 
attempt  to  grow  anything  in  it.  An  account  of 
some  of  my  trials  and  successes  may  be  useful 
to  them. 

Briefly,  the  root  of  success  seems  to  lie  in  the 
giving  of  every  encouragement  to  those  plants 


The  double-flowering  Plum  (Shiilnrc-ume)  iw  grown  by  the  Japanese. 
(See  page  US.) 


that  will  grow,  and  discarding  all  that  do  not 
take  kindly  to  their  inconvenient  surroundings. 
My  garden  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  some  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  a  parallelogram  about  60  yards  by  12  yards, 
running  north  and  south.  For  a  town  it  is 
fairly  open  and  not  much  overshadowed  by 
buildings.  Tho  house  is  at  tho  north  end,  and 
the  other  three  sides  are  surrounded  by  walls 
about  8  feet  high.  A  border  about  4  feet  wide 
running  round  three  sides  is  broken  in  one  place 
by  a  small  rockery  of  Derbyshire  tufa.  Several 
'im'srtfliTijrboen  cut  in  tho  lawn  which  occupies 
tho  bfcwrkportion  of  the  space.  The  %  i 
beeiv-oresHotl  with  bones,  basic-slag,  and  t! 


surplus  soil  out  of  tho  borders,  and  is  now  in 
very  fair  order. 

The  soil  is  somewhat  light  and  gravelly.  On 
taking  possession  a  few  years  ago  the  mould 
consisted  chiefly  of  duBt,  which  in  a  dry  time 
allowed  the  water,  when  applied  by  the  hose,  to 
run  off  the  top  as  if  from  a  duck's  back.  Spade 
cultivation  and  the  application  of  peat-Moss- 
manure  have  somewhat  remedied  this.  I  came 
here  from  a  house  outside  the  town,  and  brought 
with  me  a  cartload  of  herbaceous  plants,  all  of 
which  had  been  flourishing  freely.  Nine-tenths 
of  these  died  the  first  winter,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglected 
state  of  cultivation  in 
which  I  found  the  gar¬ 
den.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  I  find  will  not  grow 
hereafter  repeated  trials. 

In  the  spring  I  started 
a  hot-bed  and  spent  a 
considerable  sum  in  seeds. 
Some  of  these  germin¬ 
ated,  but  the  net  result 
would  have  been  dear  at 
2s.  if  bought  ready  for 
planting  out  from  u  nur¬ 
seryman.  The  result  of 
several  years’  experiments 
allows  that  few  seedlings 
can  withstand  the  rigouis 
of  spring,  and  that  it  is 
more  sat  isfactory  to  pur¬ 
chase  annuals  when  ready 
to  plant  out.  Stocks  do 
fairly  well  and  Verbenas 
make  a  good  show  in  hot 
summers.  My  next  at¬ 
tempt  was  with  Dutch 
bulbs.  Once  or  twice  I 
have  had  a  fair  show  of 
Tulips.  Tho  late  sorts 
are  perhaps  tho  most 
satisfactory,  as  the  foliage 
and  llowers  are  liable  to 
bo  badly  cut  by  the  acid 
smoke  in  early  spring. 
Scillas  flower  well  and 
increase  year  by  year. 
Each  autumn  I  plant 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  anil 
Tho  Bride,  and  have  so 
far  hod  a  pleasing  show 
in  summer.  This  winter 
has,  1  fear,  proved  too 
much  for  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Iris  provides  a  lovely 
variety  of  colour  about 
June.  It  rarely  flowers 
here  a  second  time,  but 
the  price  puts  it  within 
reach  of  all.  The  English 
Iris,  too,  ilocBwell,  and  I 
am  this  year  trying  some 
of  the  other  bulbous  varie¬ 
ties  with  fair  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Flag  Iris  should 
lie  in  its  nmny  varieties 
the  standby  of  all  town 
gardens.  Nothing  seems 
to  hurt  it,  and  the  bold 
foliage  looks  well  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year, 
oven  when  not  in  flower. 
Funkios  are  very  hardy 
provided  there  are  not 
too  many  snails,  which 
are  particularly  partial 
to  them.  Many  other 
herbaceous  plants  do  more 
or  less  well.  1  may  men¬ 
tion  three  Anemones — viz.,  japonica,  Pulsatilla, 
and  sylvestris  ;  the  last  seeds  and  increases  each 
year.  Carnations  are  worth  trying,  and  Doroni- 
cum,  Pulmonaria,  and  the  pretty  double  Ranun¬ 
culus  Fair  Maid  of  Franco  are  all  welcome.  1 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  group  of  Alstro- 
nierias  in  a  warm  corner,  where  they  grow  and 
increase  freely,  though  taking  two  or  three  years 
to  arrive  at  their  best.  On  a  sunless  border  at 
tho  south  end  of  the  garden  1  have  Angolica  and 
one  of  the  large  Polygonums.  These  wiU,  I 
believe,  grew  anywhere  that  there  is  sufficient 
soil71  to  root  in.'  The  original  seed  of  my 

»Sfli¥a04^feWaiS^,“ti. in  H°lbr 

.ygouum  is  most  easily 
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glass.  Then  you  want  two  pipes  to  heat  the 
upper  portion  where  the  plants  are.  The  best 
way  is  to  make  the  top  pipes  flow  anil  the 
bottom  ones  return.  Use  with  your  leaf-soil 
14  lb.  of  fresh  slaked  lime  per  cartload,  mixing 
it  well  to  destroy  insects. 

Propagating  Delphiniums  ( If.  II.)  - 
These  arc  most  frequently  increased  by  division, 
though  cuttings  root  quite  well  if  of  the  right 
kind.  The  right  sort  are  such  as  break  away 
from  the  root  stock,  and  these  must  be  torn  otf 
or  cut  off  so  closely  as  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  root  stock  itself.  The  young  stems  are 
hollow,  and  no  real  joints  exist  to  supply  a 
rooting  base,  hence  the  necessity  for  such 
cuttings  as  above  mentioned.  April  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  for  such  work.  If  you  require  a 
limited  stock  we  would  rather  recommeml 
division  as  better  supplying  the  want,  for  while 
we  have  rooted  cuttings  abundantly,  the  method 
was  only  adopted  for  kinds  where  division 
became  difficult  or  impossible.  In  any  cise 
lifting  the  plants  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ii 
the  plants  are  two  years  old  or  more  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  cutting  the* 
up  so  carefully  as  to  secure  good  roots  to 
most  of  the  top-growth.  Experiment  by 
lifting  a  plant,  shake  away  all  soil,  or  even  wash 
it  clean  away  before  attempting  to  cut.  Then, 
having  determined  the  direction  of  the  main 
roots,  insert  the  point  of  a  strong  prun'ng-knife 
and  wrench  rather  than  cut  asunder.  Especially 
avoid  cutting  headlong  through  a  clump- 
nothing  is  more  disastrous. 

Alpines  for  sunny  position  ( F. .  /).).- 
The  following  are  all  early-flowering  alpincs: 
Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  sancta,  S.  Burseriana, 
S.  Boydi,  S.  Boydi  alba,  S.  oppositifolia  in 
variety,  S.  Rocheliana  and  its  variety,  corio- 
phylla,  S.  muscoides  purpurea.  Megaseas  in 
variety,  any  of  the  Aubrietias,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Polemonium  confertum  melittum,  varieties  of 


grown  from  runners.  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
when  established  in  some  shady  spot,  generally 
prove  successful,  but  beware  of  frequent 
removals.  Most  of  the  walls  are  covered  with 
Ivy.  To  get  any  pleasure  out  of  this  it  must 
not  be  neglected.  Every  leaf  should  be  stripped 
off  in  February  or  March  to  avoid  the  continuous 
litter  that  will  otherwise  follow.  One  plant  I 
must  specially  mention,  us  it  increases  so  freely 


I’inus  densiflora.  with  Hie  larger  )>orlio!i  of  the  roots 
growing  in  the  air.  (See  page  US.) 


that  I  destroy  quantities  every  year ;  this  is 
the  Montbretia.  The  foliage  is  liable  to  get 
tipiied  with  brown  towards  the  end  of  summer 
anti  the  flower-buds  get  eaten  off  by  green  cater¬ 
pillars,  unless  carefully  watched,  but  in  spite  of 
all  I  generally  manage  to  secure  an  acceptable 
wealth  of  colour  in  August.  The  Montbretia 
should  be  divided  every  autumn  soon  after 
blossoming  and  immediately  replanted,  as  it 
starts  almost  before  the  foliage  has  died  tlown. 
There  is  much  more  difficulty  in  producing 
flower  than  foliage  in  a  town.  Many  things 
that  blossom  freelv  in  the  country  will  grow  in 
the  town,  but  rarely  blossom.  I  generally  raise 
a  few  Castor-od  plants  and  Eucalyptus  globulus 
in  the  spring,  the  rich  foliage  giving  pleasing 
variety. 

The  greenhouse  I  have  not  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  maxims  that  apply  to  the  garden 
apply  to  it  also.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  garden,  the  north  end  of  it  getting  little  or 
no  sun  in  winter.  The  south  end  is  partitioned 
off  and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  few 
Orchids,  which,  curiously  enough,  do  almost  as 
well  as  anything  I  have.  At  the  other  end  I 
keep  some  lnrge  Agaves  and  a  number  of  succu¬ 
lent  plants  ;  these  are  all  put  out  in  the  summer. 
I  generally  get  a  show  of  Cactus  bloom  in  May. 
One  of  my  most  useful  things  is  the  quaint  Bill- 
hergia  nutans,  now  in  flower  with  its  drooping 
racemes  of  green  and  purple,  pink  and  yellow, 
falling  from  a  bright  pink  scape.  This*  is  fre¬ 
quently  described  as  a  stove  plant.  It  succeeds 
well  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  bringing  it  into 
a  cool-house  in  the  autumn.  With  so  many 
succulent  plants  the  house  has  to  be  kept  very 
much  on  the  dry  side  in  winter,  and,  of  course, 
I  do  not  get  much  bloom.  An  Azalea  or  two, 
an  Imantophyllum,  and  a  few  other  odds  and 
ends  make  things  bright  in  spring,  Heuchera 
sanguines  being  very  useful.  I  am  able  to 
keep  a  small  stock  of  bedding  plants  for  the 
summer.  \V.  A.  Evans. 

6,  St.  Marlin' ft,  Leicester. 
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later,  as  the  plants  grow,  you  could  fasten  stout 
tnes  wanted. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  sticks  or  Bamboo-rods  about  4  inches  below  the 
will  kindly  let  me  know  the  names  and  glass,  and  tie  the  stems  of  the  Tomato  plants  to 

. em  slightly  downwards  to- 

You  would  havo  to  keep  the 


garden?— (Mils.)  Mauri.  Smith 

The  reddish  flower  is  Corydalis  solida,  the  |  tnrough  the  summer, 
other  is  probably  a  species  of  Ornithogalum,  but  |  secure  a  fine  crop  of  f 
we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  Such  things  are 
very  often  beyond  recognition  when  received, 
unless  carefully  packed  with  damp  Moss  at  the 
end  of  the  flower-stem.  With  regard  to  the 
“  habit  of  growth,”  this  should  be  obvious  to 
you,  seeing  the  plants  are  growing  in  your  own 
garden.  Both  plants  are  dwarf,  however,  and 
both  are  bulbous- rooted,  or  included  under  this 
head. 

Jonquils.  —  Encouraged  by  your  ample 
answer  to  an  inquiry  about  Narcissus  poeticus, 

I  venture  to  inquire  of  you  whether  Rush¬ 
leaved  Jonquils  are  also  impatient  of^removal  ? 

Among  other  Dutch  bulbs  I  had  a/goodown:L-n 

of  these,  which  Undoing  irery\KglUi-t  f -  „ -  .•ciniivLivjui n.'wr  rLtruaisr 

planted  them  where  they  do  not  produce  th£Uhould  not  be  more  than  12  inches  from  the  I  hybrids.  Primula  m 

urbana-chaVipaign 


you  can  force  or  propagate  in  it  in  the  winter, 
you  will  want  at  least  four  rows  of  4-inch 
piping  to  furnish  the  desired  warmth  ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  width  of  the  pit.  The 
proper  course  is  to  have  two  pipes  in  the 
bottom,  or  in  an  enclosed  chamber  made  by 
putting  stout  wood  slabs  across  from  side  to 
side  of  the  pit  a  few  inches  above  the  pipes  ; 
over  the  slabs  lay  turf  upside  down,  and  on  that 
soil  in  which  to  propagate  or  to  sow  seeds  or  Phlox  setacea,  subulata,  etc. ,  also  Phlox  versa, 
grew  plants  in.  Or  you  can  fill  in  with  Cinches  P.  divancata,  etc.,  Gentians  acaulis,  Genista 
-diczpof  Cocoa-fibre-refuse,  and  plunge  pots  itttlb  saxktilis?  ^Anemone  blanda,  A.  apennina,  A- 
dlhAlcontaining  seeds  or  cuttings.  TluS»e  pots’  syiviSt.-is,  Aquilegia  Amina,  A.  cterulea  and  da 


Pinus  densillora,  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  ts 
the  specimen  shown  above  (l-Sth  the  natural  sue). 
(See  page  IIS ) 
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1>.  negleotus,  Anilrosace  carnea,  Adoni9  ver- 
nalis,  lberis  correafolia,  l.sempervirens,  G'rucia- 
nella  stylosa  coccinea,  Cheirantliua  alpinus,  C. 
Marshal'll,  Daphne  Cneoruiu,  Linuin  arboreum, 
Thalictrum  minus,  Geum  montanuin,  Draba 
aizoides,  Diclytra  eximia,  and  Mysotia  alpestris. 
The  following  bulbous-rooted  kinds  could  also 
be  added  :  Snowdrops  in  variety,  Narcissus 
minor  and  minimus,  N.  Bulbocodium  vara.,  N. 
pallidua  pra-cox,  Chiono<loxas  in  var.,  Triteleia 
imirtnni,  Scillas  iu  variety,  Leucojum  vernum, 
Muscari  couicuin,  and  other  kimls,  Winter 
Aconites,  etc.  These  would  secure  a  display 
'xtending  over  several  months,  and  from  the 
earliest  springtime. 

Cypripetlium  spectabile  ( If.  II.  ).— 

,  iiven  good  plants,  this  is  not  only  the  hamiest 
,  iut  one  of  the  most  easily  established  of  all 
'  tardy  Orchids.  We  strongly  suspect  the  plants 
You  purchased  in  small  pots  were  weak  and 
•  alueless.  In  future  dealings  carefully  avoid 
|  lie  “smiA.ll  |K>t”  principle,  as  frequently,  if 
'  dive,  the  plant  may  take  three  years  to  give  I 
you  a  bloom  at  all.  What  you  really  want  is  a  | 
yood  tuft  as  imported,  and  your  host  plan  is  to 
1  lace  an  order  for  such  a  piece  in  early  autumn, 


ROSES, 


HOSES  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND 
GARDEN. 

Cori.D  you  oblige  mo  with  the  names  of  the  best 
sorts  of  Roses  for  garden  and  greenhouse  to 
secure  n  succession  (climbers  and  others)  ?  The 
greenhouse  has  a  southern  exposure,  but  no 
heating  apparatus  at  present,  which  1  propose 
to  remedy  tiefore  winter.  H.  11.  II. 

Although  much  depends  upon  individual  taste 
as  regards  the  varieties  of  Hoses  one  should 
grow,  we  think  the  following  selections  will 
give  goneral  satisfaction.  Dealing  with  the 
greenhouse  first,  we  note  that  you  intend  hi 
provide  artificial  heat,  and  have  made  our 
selection  accordingly.  Unless  your  house  is  a 
large  one,  we  should  not  advise  you  to  plant 
many  climbers.  Of  course,  having  a  southern 
exposure,  you  could  utilise  the  back  wall,  also 
the  pillars,  for  free-growing  kinds.  Six  good 
climbers  would  lie:  Gloire  ile  Dijon,  Mareebal 
Niel,  W.  A.)  Richardson,  Monsieur  Desir,  La- 
marque,  and  Gustave'Regis.  'First -mtejvarietioa, 


C’jcas  growing  in  a  Japanese  metal  vase.  (Sec  page  1  IS.) 


and  state  definitely  the  price  you  would  be  pre 
pared  to  give.  Quite  a  largo  number  of  plants 
to-called  are  purchaseablo  at  Is.  each,  often 
much  less.  But  if  you  wero  prepared  to  give  ( 
!is.  (Id.  each  far  a  pair,  or  oven  2s.  (id.  each,  you 
should  get  a  tuft  witli  two  or  three  good  flower 
Ing  crowns  each,  every  ono  of  these  giving 
bloom  during  next  July.  The  crowns  are  an 
inch  or  more  long,  deeply  buried  in  their  own 
mat  of  decayed  material,  hut  readily  traced  by 
the  old  stems,  usually  decayed  to  the  lost  point,  I 
that  invariably  accompany  them.  The  crowns 
of  good  flowering  plants  are  the  size  of  the 
small  finger,  the  horizontally  spreading  roots, 
when  fresh,  of  a  yellow  hue  and  wiry,  Give 
your  order  to  some  reliable  dealer  in  hardy 
'things,  with  definite  instructions  to  forward  as 
S' sui  as  the  plants  arrive,  and  in  the  natural 
tuft  as  rocoivcd.  Then  plant  at  once  in  a  moist 
and  shady  place,  spreading  tho  roots  out  in 
their  natural  way,  first  cutting  away  those  that 
arc  block  and  decaying.  Work  in  some  fine 
-undy  neat  among  the  roots,  anil  plant  moder¬ 
ately  firm,  after  which  wash  tho  soil  to  tho 
roots  with  a  good  watering.  Not  more  tl 
half  an-inch  of  peaty  niaturiaGwd(  |  Wqijc^wsi^ 
above  the  crowns,  but  a  handful  of  Sphagnu 
Moss  will  keep  all  uniformly  moist. 


- 1  either  for  planting  out  in  house  or  to  grow  in  pots, 
are:  "Safrano,  l’upo  Gontier,  Madame  Hosto, 
Bridesmaid,  Niphotos,  Anna  Ollivior,  Madame 
Landlord,  "Madame  Abel Chateimy,  l’oiiedos  Jar- 
dins,  SouvenirdoS.  A.  Prince, Tho  Bride, Sunrise, 
Jean  Pemet,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Sou¬ 
venir  du  President  Carnot,  "Marquise  I.itta, 
"General  Jacqueminot,  "Captain  Hayward,  "La 
France,  and  "Ulrich  Brunner.  The  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses  from  above  list  would  furnish 
you  with  a  second  and  even  third  crop  of 
(lowers.  To  follow  tho  first  crop  you  could 
have  a  few  plants  coming  on  in  cold-pits,  as 
advocated  in  our  issue  of  April  28.  In  addition 
to  the  kinds  marked  with  an  asterisk  from 
above  list,  the  following  would  bo  very  suitable 
for  this  mode  of  culture  :  Mrs.  John  Idling, 
C'arolino  Testout,  Captain  Christy,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Fisher  Holmes,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaiso.  By  tho 
time  this  batch  is  out  of  bloom  outdoor  Roses 
will  commence  to  blow.  What  are  known  as 
Summer  Roses  appear  first.  A  few  of  tho  host 
are  :  Common  Moss,  Madame  Hardy,  Blanche 
■’leur,  Paul  lRicaut,  Charles  Lawson,  Harri- 
M  »C5i|'tf^aiitii'r,  and  common  Provence 
'aBbag&Rofe.  These  are  usually  grownliifj 
bush  or  'pyramidal  form.  Early  •  flowering 


climbers  suitable  for  trellises,  pergolas,  poles, 
or  walls  lend  a  great  charm  to  the  garden  in 
Juno,  and  tieing  so  free  flowering  a  few  should 
find  a  place.  The  lovely  Felicity Perpotue 
would  make  an  excellent  companion  to  Crimson 
Rambler,  so  also  would  the  beautiful  Yellow 
Rambler  Aglaia  and  the  Pink  Rambler  Euphro- 
syne.  Flora  is  a  grand  variety,  and  Carmine 
Pillar  is  indispensable,  whilst  space  should  bo 
found  for  Blairii  No.  2,  if  only  to  run  over  an 
arbour  or  to  grow  as  a  standard. 

To  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  Roses  for 
summer  ami  autumn  the  Tea-scented,  Hybrid 
Tea-scented,  and  Monthly  Rosessliould  lie  largely 
employed,  but  for  brilliant  colours  and  fragrance 
the  Hybrid  Perpetunls  .must  not  be  forgotten. 
All  the  latter  tribe  mentioned  above  would  be 
suitable  In  follow  the  summer  Roses,  adding, 
if  needful,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Dr.  Andry, 
Clio,  Mrs.  Sharnmn  Crawford,  Eugene  Furst, 
(Moire  do  Margottin,  Dupuy  domain,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baronne  do  Meynard,  Margaret  Dick¬ 
son,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  A  few  really  good, 
almost  constant  bloomers,  often  lasting  till 
November,  are  Canioons,  Viscountess  Folke¬ 
stone,  (i.  Nalmnnand,  Marie  d'Orleans,  Papa 
Guiltier,  Gruss  au  Toplitz,  Mario  Van  Houtte, 
Mine,  lloste,  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  Com¬ 
mon  China,  Armosa,  Gloire  des  Polyantha, 
Mine.  L.  Messimy,  l’orlu  d’Or :  and  as  good 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  climbers  for 
walls,  wo  can  well  recommend  Longworth 
Rambler,  Mine.  Alfred  Carriere.  Amice  Vibert, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  (Moire  ile  Dijon,  Souvenir  de 
Mine.  J.  Metral,  Revo  d'Or,  Mmo.  Beranl, 
Heine  Marie  Heurictte,  and  Alister  Stella 
Gray. 

BUILDING  HOUSE  OVER  TEA  ROSES. 

I  am  about  to  cover  in  a  Tea  Rose-bed  facing 
south-east  by  erecting  a  lean-to  house,  of  course 
leaving  the  Roses  growing  in  the  soil  as  they  are 
at  present.  Can  you  tell  mo  if  such  a  house  will 
require  any  special  ventilation?  1  find  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  Roses  which  are  in  pots 
under  glass  free  from  mildew.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  question  of  ventilation  has 
much  to  do  with  mildew,  as  tho  lied  I  am  now 
about  to  covor  in  suffered  from  it  during  the 
last  two  seasons.  1  think  sudden  change  of 
temperature  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  this 
bed  Being  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  during  the  day, 
while  the  nights  are  often  very  cold.  Will  it 
bo  best  to  use  the  hose  for  the  Roses,  with 
water  straight  from  the  stand-pipe,  or  to  syringe 
them  with  water  from  a  tank  in  the  house  ? 

C.  M.  Williams. 

Yours  is  an  excellent  idoa,  and  wo  think  you 
will  lio  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  Although 
no  special  ventilation  is  required  for  such  a 
house,  wo  advise  having  tho  roof  removable,  so 
that  the  plants  may  receive  natural  rains  during 
tho  summer.  If  ono  lias  artificial  hoat  mildew 
may  be  combated,  for  doubtless  it  arises  from  a 
check  of  some  kind,  and  this  is  sure  to  occur  in 
our  climate.  The  main  point  to  remember  in 
order  to  avoid  it  is  to  keep  an  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  become  stuffy,  but  avoid  cold 
draughts.  We  have  had  small  ventilators  made 
in  the  lower  walls  of  a  Rose- house  with  shutters 
affixed,  and  wo  keep  those  open  day  and  night, 
so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  maintained. 
Wo  remember  seeing  a  very  old  greenhouse  in 
which  was  planted  a  standard  MariJchal  NieL 
A  good  half  of  the  glass  was  out  of  this  house, 
so  that  the  plant  received  abundance  of  air  day 
and  night,  and  we  saw  no  signs  of  mildew,  but 
instead  a  good,  healthy  growth.  The  only 
difficulty  in  this  case,  wo  should  imagine,  would 
bo  the  inability  to  fumigate  when  required.  A 
frequent  cause  of  mildew  outdoors  is  brought 
about  by  watering  in  driblets  :  better  givo  the 
plants  a  good  soaking,  then  keep  tho  soil  well 
stirred,  so  that  a  good  tilth  is  maintained. 
Wo  should  not  advise  using  the  water  straight 
from  the  stand-pipe  ;  much  better  have  a  tank 
or  barrel  in  tho  house  and  syringe  well  with 
water  therefrom.  Avoid  using  strong  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid-manure  ;  weak  and  often  is  much 
the  liest  practice  to  adopt  as  regards  the  giving 
of  fertilisers.  Do  not  give  them  when  the 
,und  with  Plain  water  tir8t" 

once  oy  giving  plenty  of  air  we 

.  with 

,o  house  you  proixwe  to  erect. 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold.— I  am  sending  you 
blooms  of  Rose  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  tree  is 
growing  in  a  high  house,  and  is  trained  on  the  roof 
close  to  the  glass  and  acts  as  a  shade.  Here  the 
wood  ripens  well,  having  every  bit  of  sun.  In 
this  position  it  makes  strong,  clean  growth, 
with  tine  deep  green,  glossy  foliage.  It  is  an 
old  tree  and  is  planted  in  a  narrow  border  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  a  stone  path  (about  a 
foot  from  the  wall)  3  feet  wide.  The  roots  are 
under  this.  This  hard  root-run  and  warm  posi¬ 
tion  are  evidently  what  it  likes,  seeing  it  blooms 
abundantly  every  spring.  It  is  useless  in  cold, 
damp  positions. — J.  Crook.  [This  is  also 
known  as  Chromatella.  .  The  blooms  sent  are 
very  handsome  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour. 
Unfortunately  this  Rose  is  tender,  and  is  only 
seen  at  its  liest  in  the  open  in  warm  countries. 
—  Kn.] 

Tea  Rose  buds  turning  black  (A- 

Reed). — This  is  one  of  the  disappointing  circum¬ 
stances  which  the  rosarian  has  frequently  to 
lament.  It  is  attributable  either  to  a  very  tiny 
maggot  entering  the  stalk  anil  worming  its  way 
into  the  bud,  or  the  small  rootlets  have  become 
paralysed  either  by  over-watering  or  the  doses 
of  guano  you  have  given  the  plants.  In  green¬ 
houses  that  are  not  artificially  heated  the 
surface  soil  of  pot  Roses  is  apt  to  look  very  dry, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  give  water  when  it  "is 
really  not  required.  A  safe  practice  to  adopt 
when  watering  is  to  tap  the  pot  with  a  stick, 
and  only  water  such  as  give  oil'  a  clear  hell-like 
sound.  If  the  ruse  soil  was  well  prepared  at 
the  time  of  potting,  the  plants  should  not  now 
require  any  guano,  for  this  is  a  very  powerful 
fertiliser,  and  must  only  be  given  in  moderation 
to  plants  that  have  abundance  of  roots.  Liquid 
cow-manure  is  much  safer  to  use  if  given  when 
it  is  clear.  To  ensure  this  we  usually  place 
about  a  bushel  of  fresh  manure  in  a  hag,  and 
fill  a  cask  with  water.  Then  use  this  at  the 
rate  of  about  I  gallon  to  4  gallons  of  water, 
increasing  the  strength  as  the  buds  swell.  To 
guard  against  any  future  trouble  in  this  way, 
search  diligently  for  maggots,  and  keep  the  soil 
sweet  by  stirring  the  surface,  and  in  the  case  of 
pot  plants  elevate  them  on  inverted  flower  pots, 
so  that  air  may  enter  the  soil  and  the  water  pass 
away  freely. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Grubs  in  soil. — Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  the  grubs,  of  which  I  am  sending  a  sample, 
are  hurtful  to  plants  ?  Are  they  the  Tipula 
olcraeca?  If  so,  how  can  they  be  got  riil  of? 
1  have  some  soil  infested  with  these  grubs. — 
•James  Brant. 

The  grubs  infesting  your  soil,  and  of  which 
you  send  specimens,  are  not  those  of  the  Tipula 
olcracea,  but  of  one  of  the  species  of  Bibio,  the 
genus  to  which  the  St.  Mark's  fly  belongs. 
They  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  but  these,  like  all  other  grubs 
t hat  live  underground,  are  very  difficult  to 
destroy,  as  any  insecticide  that  is  'strong  enough 
to  kill  them  would  be  injurious  to  the  plants  on 
which  they  arc  f ceiling.  You  might  try  water¬ 
ing  very  copiously  with  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  might  make  them  shift 
their  quarters,  though  it  probably  would  not 
kill  them. — Cl.  S.  S. 

Grubs  in  standard  Briers.— I  am 

sending  top  of  standard  Brier  Rose-tree,  which 
has  got  grubs  of  some  kind.  Would  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  them?  They  are  all  alike 
just  at  the  top  of  the  tree. — W.  Buiavki.i. 

The  grubs  that  j’ou  find  in  the  top  of  your 
standard  Briers  are  those  of  one  of  the  small 
wild  Iteos,  several  kinds  of  which  burrow  into 
the  pith  of  the  stems  of  Brambles  and  Roses, 
and  form  a  series  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  they 
deposit  an  egg,  and  fill  up  the  cell  with  food, 
consisting  of  honey,  pollen,  or  small  insects, 
according  to  t  he  species  that  forms  the  nest. 

I  liove  in  the  piece  of  stem  that  you  s*nt  are 
apparently  full  fed,  as  some  have  already 
become  chrysalides,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  tire  grubs  have  fed  on.  Those  bees 
t  rat  store  the  cells  with  small  inserts  are  most 
useful  in  gardeiis,  as  a  large  prdportiunwjf 
prey  is  aphides^1 !  gab  fetaifr.  pli&A/i 
hots  from  making  use  of  the  tops  of  yW 


Briers  by  covering  them  with  a  little  grafting 
wax  or  anything  that  will  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  pith,  for  it  is  only  when  that  is 
exposed  that  the  insect  makes  use  of  the  stem. 
— G.  S.  S.  _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES  «fr  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums  -  stopping  and 
timing  (.S’.  IT.  It  is  now  too  late  to  stop 

your  Chrysanthemums— at  least,  in  most  cases 
— with  the  object  in  view  of  getting  second 
“  crown  ”-buds.  We  have,  therefore,  laid 
down  the  rule  to  be  observed  for  a  first 
“  crown  ”-bud  selection — 

|  I  Which  Lu«l  to 

Name.  When  to  stop.  |  r«  lain. 


First  (Town 
First  crown 

Mr.  T.  Carrington  About  May  21  I  First  crown 

Modesto  lie  I  week  May  |  first  crown 

W.  Seward  At  once  ]  Second  crown 

N.U.8.  Jubilee  About  May  2fi  I  First  crown 

Hairy  Wonder  3rd  week  May  I  First  crown 

Kdith  Iiashwood  May  21  First  crown 

lianwell  Glory  (inc.)  late  in  May  !  first  crown 

Mine.  Ferlat  I-ate  in  May  first  crown 

Mons.  I’ankoucke. — Natural  break,  pinching  plant  after¬ 
wards  third  week  in  June,  securing  first  buds  succeeding 
this. 

Chrysanthemums  —  stopping  and 
timing  the  buds  (C.  B.). — 01  the  varieties 
in  your  list ,  several  would  succeed  much  lietter 
on  a  second  “  crown  '’-bud  selection,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  now  too  late  to  effect  this  satis¬ 
factorily.  Treat  your  plants  as  follows  : — 

I  Which  bud  to 

Name.  |  When  to  stop.  select. 


M.  Pencil  Taillandierv  2nd  week  May 


ilr.  T.  Carrington 
Modesto 
\V.  Seward 
N.C.8.  Jubilee 
llairv  Wonder 
Kdith  Pashwood 
lianwell  Glory  (inc.) 
Mine.  Ferlat 


Louise 

Royal  Standard 
Lord  Brooke 
Mine.  Carnot 
Joseph  I  ’handierlain 
Puke  of  York 
Niveuin 
Australie 
Princess  May 


1  Natural  break 
About  May  12 
last  week  April 
At  once 
3rd  week  May 
2nd  week  May 
2nd  week  May 
Natural  break 
1st  week  May 


Second  crown 
First  crown 
first  crown 
Second  crown 
First  crown 
First  crown 
First  crown 
First  crown 
First  crown 


A  selection  of  early  -  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  for  towns  — It  is 

not  always  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  few  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  to 
embrace  varieties  of  different  shades  of  colour, 
and  also  known  for  their  freedom  of  (lowering. 
There  are  numerous  gardens  in  the  metro|>olis 
and  others  in  and  around  large  provincial  towns 
where  the  accommodation  is  very  limited,  anil 
where  the  many  lieautiful  subjects  often 
described  and  figured  in  Gardening  Iu.rs- 
tratki)  cannot  be  grown,  and  on  this  account 
many  would-bc  gardeners  have  got  discouraged, 
and  after  trial  and  only  partial  success,  and  in 
some  cases  absolute  failure,  the  beautifying  of 
their  small  patch  of  garden  has  been  given  up 
in  disgust.  Of  the  limited  number  of  subjects  ; 
which  will  thrive  in  small  gardens,  where  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  early  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  will  succeed  provided  the  more 
robust  among  them  lie  selected.  Those  who 
have  visited  Victoria  Park  in  the  late  autumn 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  happy  results 
achieved  there  with  the  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
open  space  is  surrounded  by  a  thickly  populated 
area,  in  which,  too,  numerous  factory  chimneys 
are  constantly  emitting  smoke  and  fumes  so 
prejudicial  to  successful  plant  culture,  the 
splendid  results  achieved  with  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  should  encourage  dwellers 
in  and  around  towns  to  try  a  few  plants  for 
themselves.  Half-a-dozen  sorts  should  be  made 
up  of  the  following :  Madame  Marie  Masse, 
lilac-mauve :  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  chestnut- 
crimson  ;  Ivy  .'stark,  orange-yellow ;  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  Cariel,  orange,  terra-cotta  ;  Martin¬ 
mas,  j»ink  ;  and  Alice  Butcher,  reddish -orange. 
The  first  four  are  Japanese  and  the  last  two 
Pompon  sorts. — E.  G. 

W“  Ah  many  oj  the  moat  interring  note* 
and  article*  in  “  Gardening”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  tee  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  t reek, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  latent 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden”;  to 
sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting.  Utter 
short  article  published  in  '.he.  uteks 

issue,  which  will  be  marked  thus  *.* 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Growing  Clianthus  puniceus.  -I  #k-,;. 

be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  the  comet 
treatment  of  the  Lobster-plant  (Clianthu*  I 
have  a  plant  against  a  south  wall,  the  foil 
deep,  rather  stiff  loam.  Does  it  require  rich 
feeding,  and,  if  so,  what  manure  is  most  suit¬ 
able  ? — Westpark. 

The  difficulty  of  advising  in  your  case  is  tbs: 
there  is  no  indication  of  locality,  but,  genenlh 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lobster-ph:  • 

I  (Clianthua  puniceus)  will  succeed  only  on  a  in. 
out-of-doors  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
the  country,  such  ns  the  south  and  west  i\ 
England,  and  in  parts  of  Ireland.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  it  needs  the  protect!'.  - 
of  a  greenhouse.  Where  planted  out,  a  guol 
open  loam  suits  it  liest,  and,  given  this,  it  in¬ 
quires  little  if  any  feeding.  If  yours  is  a  stir 
loam  the  incorporation  of  some  leaf- mould  uilb 
it  will  l*e  an  advantage. 

Treatment  of  Palm.  —I  have  a  Hue  Urr 
Fan-leaf  Palm,  which  1  am  very  desirous  g 
keeping  nice,  but  know  nothing  about  ia 
requirements.  It  is  about  4  feet  6  inches  higi. 
but  is  in  a  pot  of  only  6  inches  diameter,  and 
appears  to  want  repotting,  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  roots  to  be  seen  protruding  fnw 
the  mould.  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  the  sitting 
room.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  mi 
surmise  is  correct,  and  give  me  a  few  hints  a- 1 
the  general  treatment,  Ac.  ? — Ignoramus. 

Judging  by  your  description,  the  Fan  Pain 
(Latania)  needs  repotting,  and  the  present  is 
good  time  of  the  year  for  carrying  this  oc; 
Take  an  8-inch  pot,  drain  with  a  few  piece# 
broken  crocks,  and  repot  your  Palm  there; 
pressing  the  soil  down  moderately  firm.  Thr 
ball  of  earth  should  be  kept  about  $  inch  bde* 
the  rim  of  the  pot  in  order  to  allow  for  water 
ing.  A  suitable  potting  compost  is  two  third- 
good  loant  to  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  enoc, 
silver  sand  to  be  readily  detected  when  mised 
In  turning  the  plant  out  of  the  |K>t  in  which  it 
has  been  growing  it  will  in  all  probability  b 
found  that  there  are  several  stout  roots  curlel 
around  the  bottom.  Care  should  be  taken  n:-t 
to  damage  these,  and  if  they  are  clasping  th- 
broken  crocks  tightly  do  not  remove  the* 
The  after  treatment  will  consist  in  keeping  ti.- 
soil  fairly  moist,  not  sodden,  but  when-.' 
necessary,  water  thoroughly,  and  not  in  dribhi- 
Once  or  twice  a  week  will  in  all  probability  !• 
often  enough  to  water.  Sponging  the  leave- 
and  stems  with  tepid  water  once  a  week  will 
greatly  tend  to  keep  your  plant  in  good  health. 

Plants  for  sunny  cold  greenhouse. 
— Will  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice 
in  making  a  selection  for  a  cold  sunny  green¬ 
house,  in  which  I  wish  to  grow  a  collection  oi 
choice  bulbs,  etc.,  in  pans,  such  as  the  rarer  “in¬ 
ter  and  spring-flowering  Crocuses,  smaller  Irises, 
bulbs  like Tecophyla-a  cvanocrocus,  Lochenaliv 
(if  they  will  do),  hardy  Cyclamen,  Narcissi  (n-t 
common  kinds,  but  Bulbocodium,  etc.),  and 
Cypripcdiunis,  Anemones,  etc  ?  I  w ill  a#k  yoo 
also  to  tell  mo  time  of  planting  and  suitable  # 
for  each  family?  Houso  will  accommwis'c 
about  100  pans  the  size  of  an  ordinary  4d.  tern 
cotta  seed-pan,  but  deeper. — M.  L.  Williams. 

Owiug  to  the  wide  range  of  subjects  to  choose 
from,  a  selection  of  about  a  hundred  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  but  the  following  are  likely  to  gi' 
satisfaction.  The  Ijichenalias  would  scarcely 
succeed  under  such  conditions.  Ileep  p»W 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  most  of  the  subject- 
indicated,  the  amount  of  drainage  varying 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant#. 
Except  otherwise  mentioned,  autumn  is  tl" 
best  time  for  potting.  Anemone  Manila,  A. 
Manila  alba,  A.  fulgens,  A.  nemorosa,  A- 
nemorosa  alba,  A.  Robinsoniana :  pat  >»  1 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  C'ak' 
ehorti,  various  :  peat,  loam,  and  sand  suit  the#*' 
well.  Chionodoxas  in  variety ;  soil  as  f* 
Anemone.  Crocus  species  in  variety  :  obtain  in 
early  autumn,  and  pot  at  once  in  sandy  lew- 
lightened  by  a  little  leaf-mould.  Cyclamen-, 
hardy  :  soif  as  for  Anemone.  Cypripedinm?, 
hardy  :  C.  spectabile  needs  peat  and  leaf  mouk . 
the  others  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sank 
Krythroniums ;  soil  as  for  Anemone.  Fritil- 
larias ;  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  will  suit 
them  well.  Hopaticas:  soil  as  for  the  It' 
iris  speciesj  soil  ,as  for  Ervthronium.  with  w 
additional. OabuMpf  sand.  Muscaris  ;  pot  in 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  N 
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citrlnus,  N.  minimus,  N.  minor,  N.  tenuifolius, 
N.  triandrua,  and  N.  triftndrus  albus ;  pot  in  j 
early  autumn  in  sandv  loam,  lightened  by  a  little  I 
leaf-mould.  Primulas,  species ;  mix  a  little 
sandstone  with  the  soil.  Saxifragas  ;  mix 
plenty  of  sandstone  with  the  soil.  Rcillas. 
Khortia  galacifolia  ;  pot  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  Sisyrinchium  granitiflorum  ;  sandy  soil. 
Tecophyliea  cyanocrocus ;  good  sandy  loam. 
Tritcleia  laxa :  as  for  Narcissus.  Tulipa 
species  ;  sandy  loam,  lightened  by  a  little  leaf- 
mould. 

BKCONIA  Cl  KM. MAT  A. 

Many  hybrid  Begonias  have  been  raised  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  while  many  aro  remark¬ 
able  for  their  handsome  blossoms,  the  fine- 
f obliged  varieties  aro  also  strongly  represented. 
The  introduction  of  the  pretty  littlo  B.  decora 
(a  native  of  Penang)  in  1S93  was  soon  followed 
by  several  varieties,  in  which  it  figured  as  one  of 
the  parents,  generally  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  numerous  forms  of  B.  Rex.  Such  is  the 
parentage  of  B.  gemmata,  herein  figured, 
whoso  leaves  aro  charmingly  dotted  with  silver 


good  time  for  this,  and  the  cuttings  will  be 
rooted  by  the  spring.  Cuttings  a  foot  long  may 
olso  bo  inserted  firmly  in  the  open  ground  for 
two-thirds  of  their  length  and  covered  with  a 
handlight.  The  best  season  for  this  is  October. 
After  the  cuttings  are  struck  'they  may  be  grown 
on  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Whichever  plan  is 
followed,  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  when 
young  be  pinched  out  to  encourage  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  and  the  plants  must  bo  tho¬ 
roughly  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine,  as  these 
conditions  aro  favourable  to  the  development  of 
flower-buds.  If  in  the  open  ground  they  should 
bo  transplanted  every  year.  Plants  so  obtained 
will  take  three  years  before  they  are  Sufficiently 
strong  for  forcing. 

Treatmentof  Asparagus  plumosus. 

— 1  have  a  large  Asparagus  Fern  wliich  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years  in  a  1‘2-inch  pot.  It 
stands  in  a  moderately- heated  greenhouso,  from 
which  it  is  never  removed.  Usually,  through¬ 
out  the  year,  it  has  been  more  or  less  covered 
with  the  delightful  fronds  so  characteristic  of  the 
plant,  but  for  the  past  six  months  the  fronds 
nave  for  tho  most  part  dried  up  anil  fallen  away, 
and  tho  only  bright  green  fronds  which  I  have 
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begonia  gemmata.  From  a  photograph  by  Col.  Taylor,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 


on  a  green  ground,  while  the'outline  of  tho  leaf 
does  not  form  a  continuous  curve  as  in  most 
varieties  of  B.  Rex.  Tho  members  of  this  class 
of  Begonia  aro  extremely  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses,  ns  grown  in  pots  they  form  handsome 
specimens,  next,  planted  on  a  dead  Tree-Fern 
stem,  ns  shown  in  Gardening  Illustrated, 
page  659,  Inst  volume,  man}’  pleasing  combi¬ 
nations  may  bo  formed.  For  draping  the  edges 
of  stages  or  wherever  there  is  but  a  shallow 
rooting  medium  these  Begonias  in  conjunction 
with  small  Ferns  are  of  great  sorvice.  Mnny  of 
them  mny  bo  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  even  in 
the  dwelling-house  during  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  they  need  a  minimum  temperature  of 
50  degs. 

White  Lilac  for  forcing.— Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  start  plants  of  white  Lilac  for 
forcing  ?  Can  cuttings  or  side  shoots  bo  taken 
from  n  bush  growing  out-of-doors ?— K.  L.  A., 
Kent. 

The  white  Lilac  may  be  struck  from  ci 
of  tho  side  shoots  taken  off  at  a  length  ' 

8  inches,  inserted  int*)  potiu. of,  randy  , 
placed  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  kept  fairly 
close.  Tho  end  of  August  or  in  September  is  a 


got  have  boon  small  and  few  and  far  between. 
The  main  shoots,  which  probably  aro  3  feet  or 
■1  feet  in  height,  however,  appear  to  be  in 
vigorous  health.  It  occurs  to  mo  that  probably 
tho  plant  is  suffering  from  starvation,  seeing 
that  it  has  not  moved  for  threo  years.  I  shall 
lio  greatly  indebted  if  you  would  otlviso  mo  how 
to  proceed  to  bring  tho  plant  back  to  its  pristine 
vigour  and  beauty? — I.  V.  BaTTISCOMDK. 

In  all  probability  the  soil  is  completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  tho  plant  is,  as  you  suggest,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  starvation.  Thu  better  way  will  be  to 
repot  it,  and  most  likely  the  1‘2-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  tho  purpose.  It  should  be  turned 
out  of  tho  pot,  and  all  the  old  anil  exhausted 
soil  carefully  removed  ;  then  drain  tho  pot  well, 
and  repot  the  plant  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
'  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  of  leaf-mould,  and 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  Bilver-sand.  The  soil  should 
bo  pressed  down  moderately  firm.  After  pot¬ 
ting  givo  enough  water  to  keop  tho  soil  moist, 
but  be  careful  not  to  make  it  too  wet.  An 
occasional  syringing  overhead  is  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  If  tho  ball  of  earth  is  a  mass  of  roots 
a  kugel  »pt  will,  of  course,  lie  necessary,  but 
wll™  ilV^same  pot  is  again  used  itinvuskbp: 
thofojlghly  washed  and  allowed  to  become  quite- 
dry  before  using.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine 


TOMATOES  FOR  COLD-HOUSES. 
Tomato-plants  for  growing  in  cold-houses  are, 
I  find,  much  better  for  being  raised  early  and 
forwarded  in  warmth  before  placing  them  in 
their  final  positions.  I  used  to  sow  the  seed  so 
that  the  plants  would  bo  in  6- inch  pots  before 
planting  them  out  tho  third  week  in  May. 
These  were  planted  in  a  cold-house  in  narrow 
borders  formed  against  the  front  wall  of  the 
house,  the  outer  edge  of  the  border  being  held 
in  position  by  a  wall  of  turf.  If  tho  weather 
pro  veil  cold  after  they  were  planted  they  were 
some  time  before  they  started  growing  again, 

!  oven  with  tho  aid  of  whatever  sun-heat  could 
bo  conserved,  either  by  keeping  the  houses 
closed  entirely  or  by  shutting  them  up  early  in 
the  day.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  plants 
grow  fast  enough,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  was  consumed  in  their  gottiug  into  a  bear¬ 
ing  condition,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
they  would  barely  reach  the  top  of  tho  house 
I  by  the  end  of  tho  season.  If  thoy  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  the  last 
fow  trusses  of  fruit  seldom 
or  ever  ripened,  they  being 
formed  too  late.  These 
plants  also  fruited  freely 
enough,  but  so  much  of  the 
time  in  the  early  part  of 
tho  summer  being  utilised 
in  making  growth,  they 
did  not  yield  so  much  fruit 
by  quite  one-fourth  as  thoy 
might  have  done  hail  the 
plants  been  older  and  lar¬ 
ger  to  start  with. 

This,  therefore,  led  to  a 
change  of  plans.  In  the 
first  place,  planting  in 
narrow  borders  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  boxes  made  to 
fit  the  houses  were  sub¬ 
stituted.  These  were  made 
of  such  a  length  that  they 
could  tie  carried  from  ono 
house  to  another,  and  were 
1 1  inches  deepand  the  same 
in  width.  The  seeds  wore 
sown  early  in  March  and 
the  plants  afterwardsgrown 
on  without  a  check  in  a 
vinery  until  the  pots  were 
fairly  full  of  roots.  In 
tho  meantime  the  I  sixes 
were  half  filled  with  suit¬ 
able  compost  and  placed  in 
another  vinery  just  being 
started.  The  plants  when 
ready  were  transferred  to 
these,  one  stake  being 
placed  for.  the  support  of 
each  pair  of  plants,  and 
after  i>eing  watered  homo 
were  kept  rather  on  tho 
dry  side  until  thoy  began 
to  grow  freely.  By  tho 
middle  of  May  these  plants  were  l>otween  ‘2  feet 
and  3  feet  high.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  was  per¬ 
meated  with  roots  in  all  directions,  and  tho 
!  plants  wore  therefore  in  excellent  condition  for 
transferring  to  their  final  quartors.  When  this 
was  done  they  experienced  no  check,  and  bv 
keeping  tho  houses  somewhat  closo  for  a  week 
or  so  they  soon  reached  somo  distance  up  the 
wires.  These  eventually  bore  great  quantities 
of  fruit  throughout  tho  whole  length  of  tho 
stems,  tho  total  weight  being  far  in  excess  of 
that  obtained  from  plants  grown  under  tho 
system  previously  mentioned.  Of  course, 
boxes  of  tliis  description  tako  up  a  great  deal  of 
room,  but  when  it  can  l>o  dono  it  certainly  pays. 
Six-inch  or  7-inch  pots  might  also  be  used, 
which,  if  not  quite  so  suitable  as  lw>xcs,  would 
have  tho  advantage  of  taking  up  less  space.  At 
any  rate,  where  it  is  possiblo  to  forward  tho 
|  plants  in  the  manner  described,  tho  advantage 
gained  in  tho  shnpo  of  a  hoavior  yield  of  fruit  is 
amplo  compensation  for  tho  extra  trouble  and 
labour  involved. 

Cucumbers  In  greenhouse  ( Grove, 

Jiir/n possible  that  immediate 
coiitaci  will  the  Warm  Grid  'of  Cocoa-fibro  mny 
[pvo^i^e  (gffjjvth,  it  is  best  to  keep 
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the  pots  in  which  yoU  plant  your  Cucumbers  on 
the  surface,  and  by  so  doing  bring  the  plants 
up  nearer  to  the  wire  trellis  under  the  roof  on 
which  you  would  train  them.  We  should  prefer 
12-inch  to  10-inch  pots,  or  oven  Seakale  pots 
turned  upside  down  ;  clean  boxes,  12  inches  by 
12  inches  and  10  inches  by  12  inches  deep,  with 
holes  burnt  through  the  bottom,  do  very  well. 
If  your  house  is  9  feet  long  there  is  ample  room 
on  one  side  for  three  plants  in  pots.  It  will  be 
wise  to  lay  a  slab  of  wood  along  on  the  Cocoa- 
libro  on  which  to  stand  the  pots,  as  then  they 
will  not  sink  down  into  it.  Use  chiefly  good 
turfy  loam  and  the  rest  old  decayed  manure  for 
compost. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — Ornamental  Maples  are 
useful  when  grown  in  pots  for  decoration  trained 
either  as  standards  or  pyramids.  Shrubs  which 
have  been  forced  must  bo  kept  under  glass  until 
the  wood  gets  a  bit  firm  and  the  weather 
genial.  To  keep  Deutzias  in  good  condition 
they  should  be  cut  back  after  flowering  and 
forced  to  make  growth  by  keeping  the  plants  in 
heat  for  a  time.  Every  bit  of  young  wood  will 
be  full  of  flower-buds  next  season  if  the  young 
shoots  are  properly  ripened.  There  will  be  no 
necessity  for  any  crowding  now,  and  every 
plant  that  has  passed  its  best,  should  be  moved 
out  to  other  structures,  or  be  thrown  on  the 
rubbish-heap.  Few  gardeners  have  sutticient 
resolution  to  clear  out  old  specimens  or  plants 
which  have  done  their  best  and  not  likely  to 
be  so  useful  in  the  future.  Provided  there  are 
proper  facilities  for  propagation,  young  plants 
should  be  raised  every  spring,  so  that  there 
may  be  relays  of  young  plants  coming  on. 
This  refers  not  only  to  soft-wooded  plants,  but 
to  other  things  which  may  lie  raised  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  Amaryllises  will  last  longer  in  the 
conservatory  than  in  a  warmer  house,  and  when 
mingled  with  Ferns  or  light-foliaged  plants  the 
effect  is  much  enhanced.  Any  Palms  which 
require  repotting  may  now  have  a  shift. 
English  growers  use  more  loam  for  Palms  than 
the  Continental  growers,  and  for  cool-house 
work  the  plants  nro  moro  lasting  in  loam  to  tho 
extent  of  one-half,  at  any  rate,  but  tho  loam 
should  be  of  good  quality.  Palms  are  strong¬ 
rooting  plants,  and  require  at  this  season  and 
through  the  summer  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
when  potted  in  light  materials  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  dry  suddenly,  and  then  the 
plants  suffer,  and  the  ends  of  tho  fronds  turn 
brown.  When  tho  large  white-flowered  Brug- 
mansia  is  planted  out  in  the  border  it  requires 
very  copious  supplies  of  moisture  with  liquid- 
manure  twice  a  week.  It  is  only  suitable  for 
planting  in  a  large,  lofty  house,  and  in  such 
structures  it  is  beautiful  when  in  flower.  When 
grown  in  pots  the  plants  may  be  plunged  in 
a  sheltered  position  during  summer.  Cuttings 
off  the  end  of  the  shoots  just  as  the  sap  is 
rising  soon  root  in  a  warm-house.  All  plants 
will  require  more  water  now,  and  on  mild  nights 
a  little  air  may  bo  left  on  all  night  along  the 
ridge. 

Stove. — The  plants  here  are  now  growing 
rapidly  and  will  require  opening  out.  As  the 
season  goes  on  a  few  plants  will  lie  moved  to  the 
conservatory,  and  most  of  tho  young,  soft- 
woodod  plants  will  be  shifted  to  a  low  pit  where 
the  required  treatment  can  bo  better  given  than 
in  a  house  whore  there  are  large  specimens 
that  require  more  room.  In  a  general  way  it 
is  lietter  where  possible  to  keep  the  young 
growing  plants  in  a  close  pit  by  themselves  to 
lie  more  fully  exposed  hy-and-bye.  Where 
possible  also  a  small  house  should  be  given  up 
to  such  tine-foliaged  plants  as  Dracienas  and 
Crotons  to  put  colour  into  the  foliage.  I  do 
not  say  that  either  Crotons  or  Dracomas  should 
lie  grown  altogether  without  shade  in  hot 
weather,  but  the  shade  should  lie  light  and  not 
used  till  there  are  signs  of  distress,  removing 
it  early  in  tho  afternoon.  Caladiuins  must 
have  sliado,  but  even  with  those,  shade  should 
not  bo  too  dense  or  the  leaf-stalks  will  lie  lack¬ 
ing  in  robustness.  If  tho  syringe  is  used  in  tho 
stove  now  tho  water  must  bo  pure  rain  water  or 
the  leaves  will  be  covered  with  a/di?Jlgreeable 
white  or  grey  tingp)fro^^i^|c^po4tiou fcf)i  i.c 
Never  water  any  specimen  plant  \mtrour  liiul-, 


ing  out  its  condition,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
than  rapping  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  the 
knuckles. 

Melons  in  houses.—  Never  shade  Melons. 
In  very  hot  weather  keep  down  tho  tempera¬ 
ture  by  ventilation.  Of  course,  this  requires 
experience.  The  heat  of  t  he  lied  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  should  lie  utilised  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
only  when  the  foliage  is  likely  to  suffer  that 
more  air  should  lie  given.  It  is  always  wise 
when  tho  day  opens  bright  anil  is  likely  to  lie 
hot  to  give  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning 
along  tho  highest  point,  this  (frying  and  harden¬ 
ing  the  foliage  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  venti¬ 
lation  can  do.  This  will  lie  followed  by  early 
closing  by  three  o'clock,  or  later  on  by  three- 
thirty  with  the  usual  syringing  or  damping. 
When  the  Melon  flowers  are  opening  endeavour 
to  get  the  female  blooms  dry  by  1 1  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  and 
then  fertilise  the  blossoms.  Plant  Melons, 
using  good,  sound  loam,  heavy  rather  than  light. 

Ventilating  vineries.— This  is  impor¬ 
tant,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Of  course,  anyone  can  throw  open  lights,  but 
that  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  gardener  when 
he  speaks  of  ventilating  a  forcing-house.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  plays  fully  on  the  roof  of  a  vinery 
the  temperature  inside  begins  to  rise,  and 
moisture  is  speedily  deposited  on  tho  berries. 
This  should  bo  avoided  for  various  reasons,  and 
to  meet  this  rising  temperature  a  little  air 
should  be  given  along  the  ridge  as  soon  as  tho 
thermometer  begins  to  move.  This  lets  out  tho 
heated  air  and  keeps  the  atmosphere  inside 
buoyant  and  sweet,  and  all  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  sun  mounts  higher  the  ventilation 
must  lie  kept  well  abreast  of  the  rising  tempe¬ 
rature.  The  time  to  force  with  warmth  and 
moisture  is  from  three  o'clock  or  three-thirty  in 
the  afternoon  till  the  evening. 

Tomatoes  under  glass.— There  is  much 
work  in  tying  and  rubbing  off  side  shoots  now, 
which  cannot  without  injury  bo  postponed.  The 
gardener’s  life  must  be  an  active  one  or  things 
soon  go  wrong.  All  the  host  men  I  have  known 
have  been  early  risers  and  went  late  to  their 
rest,  and  no  garden  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  whore  a  man  counts  his  time  too  closely. 
Cold  Tomato-houses  maybe  planted 'now,  but 
where  possible  all  glasshouses  should  be  heated 
more  or  less.  It  is  the  early  crops  which  pay. 

Window  gardening. —Window  boxes 
should  lie  painted  and  got  ready  for  the  summer 
occupants.  Ivy  Geraniums  are  charming.  A 
sot  of  boxes  last  year  was  much  admired,  and 
was  filled  at  the  back  with  dark  Heliotrope, 
the  front  overhung  with  white  Ivy-loavod 
Geraniums. 

Outdoor  garden.— Violets  intended  for 
next  autumn  framing  should  now  be  planted  in 
good  land  1  foot  apart  each  way.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  frames  last  September  are  now  strong, 
well-rooted  plants,  and  will  start  away  at  once. 
Bedding  plants  should  be  worked  out  into  cold- 
frames  to  make  room  in  the  houses.  Orna¬ 
mental  Grasses  should  be  sown  outside  thinly. 
There  is  yet  time  to  sow  hardy  annuals.  Seed¬ 
ling  Carnations  that  were  sown  in  heat  should 
be  transplanted  to  a  bed  outside  when  large 
enough.  They  will  not  flower  tliiH  year,  but 
they  will  make  strong  plants  for  next  year. 
Plant  Hollyhocks  and  sow  seeds  to  flower  noxt 
year.  Hollyhocks,  if  carefully  saved,  como 
fairly  true  to  colour.  Herbaceous  Phloxes, 
divided  every  second  year  to  obtain  fine  spikes, 
should  be  planted  in  rich  land  anil  mulched 
later  in  the  season.  Summer-flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  should  lie  in  every  garden.  There 
is  much  variety  now  among  tho  summer  and 
early  autumn-flowering  vaiieties,  and  strong 
young  plants  sot  out  now  will  brighten  up  the 
garden  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  wanted. 
Lists  of  tho  best  varieties  have  often  lieen 
given,  and  therefore  I  need  not  refer  to  them 
more  fully  here.  There  is  no  better  flower  for 
cutting  than  Coreopsis  gruudiflora.  Soedlings 
set  out  now  will  flower  all  summer.  Hollies 
and  other  Evergreens  may  still  be  planted. 

Fruit  garden.— Fruit  blossoms  aro  late, 
and  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  a  good  fruit 
season.  In  our  climate  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
wise  to  thin  the  blossom  buds.  I  have  seen  it 
.but  I  havo  novtr  baen  convinced  of  its) 
age,  and  it  certainly  take 
ensure  all  the  blossoms  so 


would  be  wise  to  thin  out  the  small  weak  buds 
to  concentrate  the  growing  force  in  those  left. 
But  though  I  have  never  seen  the  force  of  thin¬ 
ning  the  buds  of  outdoor  fruits,  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  thinning  the  fruits  when  the  crop 
is  quite  safe.  With  the  early  cooking  varieties 
some  of  the  thinning  may  bo  left  till  the  fruits— 
especially  Apples  are  large  enough  for  use, 
taking  the  largest  first  and  leaving  the  others 
to  grow  on.  We  must  not  forget  when  the 
fruitful  season  comes,  and  the  trees  are  likely 
to  bo  heavily  laden,  to  give  extra  nourishment, 
either  in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure  or  rich  top- 
dressings,  including  a  mixture  of  chemical 
manures.  Do  not  omit  to  mulch  Strawberries 
with  long  litter  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  the 
fruit  clean.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  and  lime  may 
be  spread  among  the  plants  first  if  there  are 
slugs  or  snails  about.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
early  forced  Strawberries  may  lie  reserved  for 
planting  outside  on  the  chance  of  an  autumn 
crop  or  to  produce  a  good  full  crop  next  season 
anil  to  be  cleared  away. 

Vegetable  garden. -  The  hoe  must  have 
free  play  among  growing  crops,  especially  seed¬ 
lings  through  the  ground  ;  this  work,  of  course, 
is  done  when  the  surface  is  dry.  There  would 
be  less  trouble  with  slugs  and  other  insects  if 
the  hoe  were  med  freely.  Various  crops  will  also 
require  earthing  up.  Cauliflowers  turning  in 
should  either  have  the  leaves  tied  loosely  over 
the  hearts  or  a  leaf  may  lie  broken  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  sun  and  frost.  Liquid- 
manure  may  lie  used  freely  to  Cauliflowers  and 
Lettuces.  Sow  plenty  of  Scarlet  Runner  and 
Canadian  Wonder  Kidney  Beans.  Cardoons 
may  be  sown  in  prepared  trenches  now—  two 
or  three  seeds  in  a  patch  15  inches  apart — to  be 
afterwards  singled  out,  selecting,  of  course,  the 
best.  In  thinning  all  crops  the  weight  of  the 
crop  may  be  increased  by  a  careful  selection  of 
the  plants  left.  There  is  yet  time  to  sow  long 
Beet.  The  Turnip-rooted  Beet  turns  in  quickly, 
and  is  usually  sown  a  month  earlier  than  the 
long-rooted  kinds.  Those  who  want  very  late 
Celery  for  flavouring  may  sow  thinly  a  little  seed 
of  a  good  red  kind  outside  on  a  well-prepared 
bed.  Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  once  more 
for  late  use.  Sow  plenty  of  Marrow  Peas  for 
uso  in  August.  No  Plus  Ultra  and  Walker's 
Perpetual  aro  reliable  for  late  use  where  quality 
is  a  first  consideration.  Turnips  may  be  sown 
more  freely  now  ;  a  little  superphosphate  may 
lie  sown  in  the  drills  with  the  seeds — about  4  lb. 
per  rod  will  lie  sufficient.  Globe  Artichokes 
may  be  transplanted  now.  K.  Hobday. 


THE  DOMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

May  7th.  —  Sowed  more  hardy  annuals, 
including  Sweet  Peas,  for  successional  blooming. 
Planted  out  a  lot  of  bulbs  which  havo  flowered 
indoors.  All  spare  time  is  devoted  to  stirring 
the  surface  among  young  plants.  This  work  is, 
of  course,  only  (time  when  the  surface  is  dry. 
Shifted  on  Tomatoes  for  outside.  Pricked  off 
early  Cinerarias  into  boxes  and  moved  to  cool- 
frame. 

May  Sth. — Sowed  Chinese  Primulas.  Shifted 
on  rooted  cuttings  of  double  Primulas,  staking 
and  tying  Fuchsias.  Cut  down  a  lot  of  Deut¬ 
zias  that  have  been  forced  to  induce  a  lot  of 
young  wood  to  break.  The  plants  will  be  kept 
in  heat  whilst  this  iB  taking  place.  Earlv 
Potatoes  on  warm  borders  are  sheltered  with 
a  few  flaky  bits  of  Bracken,  which  lots  through 
the  air  and  yet  affords  shelter.  Prepared 
trenches  for  early  Celery. 

May  9th.  —  Sowed  various  kinds  of  winter 
Greons.  Pricked  off  Brussels  Sprouts  from  a 
previous  sowing.  Sowed  long-rooted  Beet. 
Commenced  disbudding  Poaches  on  south  wall, 
only  a  little  being  done  at  first.  A  little 
Tobacco-powder  is  dusted  where  there  is  likeiy 
to  bo  any  fly.  There  will  be  no  trouble  from 
insects  where  a  little  Tobacco-powder  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  from  this  onwards,  and  tho  expense 
is  very  small. 

May  10th. — Painted  the  hot- water  pipes  in 
early  vineries  with  sulphur,  and  a  little  soft 
aoftji  (Go  make  the  sulphur  adhere.  This  is  used 
;as  fir^prqyenti|yeo.  I'.Vatercd  all  inside  borders 
WUh  dVquidWiafiUriWiltv  tho  chill  off.  Potted 
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off  Balsams.  Sowed  Cockscombs  and  Celosias 
in  hot-bod.  As  fast  as  the  Potatoes  are  cleared 
out  of  the  frames  the  latter  are  used  for  prick¬ 
ing  out  tender  annuals. 

May  11th. — Moved  a  lot  of  Pelargoniums  just 
coming  into  bloom  to  conservatory.  Potted  on 
®  *°]t  °f  seedling  Ferns.  Small  plants  of 
Maiden-hairs  are  in  demand  for  dinner-table 
decoration.  ^  We  are  increasing  our  Btock  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
dividing  up  young  vigorous  plants  into  single 
crowns.  Shifted  on  double  Petunias  to  make 
specimens  for  conservatory.  When  neatly 
staked  they  are  very  useful,  and  last  a  long 
time. 

May  12th. — All  bedding  plants  are  moved  to 
cold-frames  to  be  hardened  ready  for  going  out. 
In  cutting  Asparagus  all  the  grass,  little  and 
big,  is  cut  now  ;  the  small  stuff  comes  in  for 
flavouring  soups,  etc.  The  syringe  is  now  used 
freely  in  the  orchard-house  in  bright  weather, 
but  we  never  syringe  (trapes  after  thinning  is 
completed.  Planted  out  more  lettuces.  Tied 
up  early  Lettuces  in  cold-house  to  blanch. 

BEES. 

Putting  swarm  into  frame-hive 

( Beet). — Your  frame-hive  should  be  furnished 
with  comb  foundation  before  introducing  the 
swarm  into  it.  The  foundation  may  be  either 
in  small  strips  3  inches  wide  or  in  full  sheets, 
and  fixed  to  the  top  bar  of  each  frame.  The 
foundation,  besides  saving  the  Bees  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  in  comb  building,  ensures  the 
combs  being  built  within  the  frames  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  their  removal  from  the  hive 
perfectly  easy.  The  tops  of  the  frames  should 
be  covered  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
carpet  or  felt — these  are  called  the  quilts.  After 
having  shaken  the  swarm  into  a  straw  skep 
from  the  branch  or  twig  upon  which  the  Bees 
have  clustered,  the  rool  and  quilts  should  be 
removed  from  the  frame-hives,  and  the  swarm 
thrown  from  the  skep  upon  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  when  a  light  cloth  being  thrown  over 
them  the  Bees  will  quickly  run  down  between 
the  foundation  and  form  a  cluster.  As  soon  as 
they  are  settled  down  quietly  the  quilts  should 
be  put  on  and  the  roof  replaced.  Another  way 
of  getting  the  Bees  into  the  frame-hive  is  to 
raise  the  hive  an  inch  or  so  from  the  floor-board, 
lay  a  sheet  of  newspaper  upon  the  alighting 
board  (the  hive  having  been  placed  upon'the 
ground  in  front  of  the  stand),  and  shake  the 
Bees  down  in  front  of  the  hive,  whioft  they  will 
soon  enter,  when  it  may  be  replaced  upon  its 
stand.  The  Bees  will  soon  gjtffto  work  upon 
the  comb  foundation,  and  in-^a  few  days  form 
numbers  of  cells  for  the  ro^ption  of  honoy  and 
brood.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  feed  swarms 
for  the  first  week  or  scf  after  hiving.  It  gives 
the  Bees  a  good  stgrt  in  their  new  home, 
encourages  the  queeif  j„  egg-laying,  ami  makes 
success  more  cert#,,,  should  wet  weather 
ensue  and  no  feednlg  he  performed  the  chances 
are  that  the  seasqf,  will  pass  before  the  Bees  are 
able  to  store  (sufficient  food  to  last  them 
through  the  foll/)Wjng  winter.  The  great  secret 
in  successful  Bte-keeping  is  to  keep  all  hives 
s'r°n8  ‘n  P°Pulition  and  heavy  with  stores.— 

O.  O,  O.  y 

.  ®ee®  in  >oof  of  house  (//.  Bowen). 

H  hen  Bees  h,tve  onco  established  themselves  in 
a  house  roof  ft  ;3  uslm|ly  a  most  difficult  matter 
u  Smoking  them  with  Tobacco 
useless,  only  causing  them  to 
ely  between  the  combs,  unless, 
should  happen  to  he  perfectly 
'  course,  the  fumes  would  soon 
Unless  the  combs  can  be 
ere  is  little  chance  of 
bfs  could  bo  done  if  a  holo 
sufficiently  large  to  allow 
’  s,  when  the  operator  being 
zloves,  and  a  smoker  well 
[lering  brown  paper,  could, 
(t  the  latter,  cut  away  the 
by  means  of  a  long-bladed 
ff  the  Bees  into  a  skep  or 
l  bo  valuable  at  this  season 


to  expel  the 
and  sulphur 
cluster  mnre^ 
indeed,  the 
air-tight,  whe 
destroy  the 
removed  entir 
rid  of  the  Bees," 
l>e  made  in  the 
full  view  of  the  i 
armed  with  veil  an 
charged  with  snioi 
after  a  liberal  use 
combs  one  by 
knife,  and  brush , 
box-  The  Beesj 


for  adding  to  f 
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lived  colony,  or  the  combs  could  be 
limes  of  a  hive  and  the  Bees  shaken 
pi,  thus  forming  a  goody-stock.  I  require  fomethii 


your  neighbourhood  who  would  undertake  the 
operation  for  the  sake  of  the  Bees  anil  combs  he 
would  thus  secure.— S.  S.  G. 


BIRDS. 

Long-tailed  Titmouse  (Perthshire).— 
The  bird  sent  for  identification  is  a  specimen  of 
the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  sometimes  called  the 
Bottle  Tit  from  the  nest  it  constructs  being 
somewhat  like  a  bottle  in  shape.  It  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  winter,  collect¬ 
ing  in  small  flocks,  which  perambulate  woods 
and  orchards,  in  search  of  hidden  insect 
life.  The  nest  is  of  very  lieautiful  construction, 
usually  placed  in  a  dense  bush,  the  outside 
being  neatly  covered  with  Lichens,  and  so  often 
escaping  observation.— S.  S.  G. 

Goldfinch  Mule  (Constant  Reader).— li 
you  were  to  cover  the  top  of  the  cage  it  would 
at  once  euro  your  bird  of  the  bad  habit  of  con 
stantly  pecking  at  the  wires.  An  oval-topped 
cage  is  unsuitable,  and  as  these  lively  birds 
roouire  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  the  cage  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  should  not  be  less  than  18  inches 
in  length  by  T2  inches  wide,  and  about  14  inches 
high,  while  there  should  lie  at  least  two 

E  robes.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  provide  a 
•ger  cage  give  your  bird  something  to  peck 
at  to  divert  its  attention,  such  as  a  piece  of 
cuttle-fish-bone,  which  will  also  tend  to  keep  it 
in  good  health.  Provide  it  also  with  a  good 
supply  of  green  food,  such  as  the  flowering  tops 
of  Groundsel,  and  also  Thistle-heads  when  ripe. 
Give  your  bird  plenty  of  grit  sand  to  pick  over, 
as  without  small  stones  in  the  gizzard  that 
organ  cannot  perform  the  function  of  digestion 
properly,  and  good  health  cannot  bo  main¬ 
tained. — S.  S.  G. 

Bullfinches  breeding  in  confine¬ 
ment  ( II.). — Your  birds  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  nest  building  were  you  to  supply 
them  with  a  small  evergreen  or  bush  of  some 
kind  in  which  to  construct  their  domicile. 
The  kind  of  building  material  furnished 
is  rather  particular,  there  being  nothing  so 
eagerly  collected  and  used  by  these  birds  in 
nest  building  as  root-fibres,  the  coarse  form¬ 
ing  the  foundation  and_  the  fine  the  interior 
of  the  nest.  _  In  an  outdoor  aviary  these  birds 
will  build  and  rear  their  young,  but  wo  have 
never  known  them  do  bo  in  the  house. 
Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any 
young  ones  hatched,  do  not  fail  to  supply  the 
old  birds  with  abundance  of  fresh  green  food, 
as  upon  this  depends  success  in  rearing  young 
Bullfinches.— S.  S.  G. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold-fish  (M.  C.). — The  introduction  of  the 
purchased  fish  to  your  tank  is,  doubtless,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  as  it  is  evidently  suffering 
from  nu  attack  of  the  vegetable  parasite  (Sapo- 
legnia  ferox),  which  is  a  great  enemy  to  Gold¬ 
fish,  and  very  contagious.  It  is  brought  about 
in  most  instances  through  the  water  being 
allowed  to  become  foul  trom  the  presence  ol 
decaying  animal  matter.  Upon  the  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  growth  being  observed  the  sufferer 
should  be  removed  from  its  companions,  and 
no  strange  fish,  especially  if  purchased,  should 
lie  introduced  unless  it  has  been  for  some  time 
in  quarantine.  This  mould  or  fungus  sometimes 
spreads  over  the  whole  body,  giving  its  victim 
a  hoary  appearance.  If  a  cure  is  wished  for 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  place 
the  patient  in  a  shallow  vessel  covered  with 
wire-netting,  and  allow  the  water  from  a  gently 
running  tap  to  fall  upon  it  till  all  traces  of  the 
mould  nave  disappeared.  In  a  properly  man¬ 
aged  aquarium  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
appearance  of  this  disease,  although  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  purchased  fish  is  often  attended 
with  great  risk.— S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY. 


Feeding  poultry  (E.  J.  Fleming).—  It 
would  not  do  to  feed  with  a  mixture  of  brewer’s 
grains  and  middlings  for  the  first  meal  in  the 
day.  The  birds  having  fasted  so  many  hours 
mething  more  nourishing  for  breakfast, 
better  than  Barley -meal,  with  a 


small  proportion  of  Maize-meal,  mixed  to  a 
crumbling  paste  with  scalding  water.  Potatoes 
are  a  cheap  food  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  bran 
or  meal,  as  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
nutriment.  They  may  be  advantageously  and 
profitably  given  where  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  is  of  more  consequence  than  their  flavour 
or  goodness.  Another  cheap  soft  food  may  be 
composed  of  boiled  Mangold,  Swedes,  or  white 
Turnips,  thickened  with  middlings  or  Barley- 
meal.  But  it  should  lie  remembered  Fowls  soon 
grow  tired  of  the  same  food,  and  thrive  all  the 
better  for  having  as  great  a  variety  of  diet  as 
possible.  You  would,  of  course,  only  give  the 
soft  food  as  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  Good 
sound  Barley  is  not  to  lie  beaten  as  a  poultry 
food  ;  Maize  is  goal,  but  must  not  be  given  in 
too  large  a  proportion,  as  it  is  very  fattening 
from  the  great  quantity  of  oil  it  contains  ; 
Buckwheat  is  about  eoual  to  Barley  as  a  flesh 
former  and  egg  producer,  and  can  often  be 
obtained  at  a  low  price. — S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Roots  of  trees  penetrating  the  land 
of  another  owner. — The  gardens  belonging 
to  a  row  of  detached  houses  are  merely  separated 
by  palings,  and  our  trees  overlap,  but  my  neigh¬ 
bour  has  cut  the  roots  of  some  of  my  trees  which 
are  20  years  or  30  years  old,  and  is  slowly  kill¬ 
ing  the  trees.  Have  I  any  remedy  ? — .S. 

If  the  roots  penetrate  the  land  of  your  neigh¬ 
bour  he  may  lawfully  sever  those  roots  and 
you  have  no  remedy  whatever.  No  easement 
can  be  obtained  by  the  extension  of  roots  in  a 
neighbour’s  soil,  no  matter  how  long  the  exten¬ 
sion  may  have  continued.— K.  C.  T. 

Are  greenhouses  rateable?  (J.  B.). 
— Yea.  All  properties  are  to  be  rated  at  the 
sums  at  which  they  would  be  reasonably  expec'  ed 
to  let  on  yearly  tenancies,  less  certain  deduc¬ 
tions  for  repairs,  etc.  If  the  letting  value  of 
the  property  has  been  increased  by  the  erection 
of  the  greenhouses,  you  are  clearly  rateable  on 
that  increased  value.  Ask  yourself  if  you 
would  let  the  land  and  the  greenhouses  at  the 
same  rent  as  you  would  have  done  previous 
to  erecting  the  greenhouses.  — K.  C.  T. 

Male  servant’s  license.— I  keep  a  gar¬ 
dener  at  £1  Is.  a  week,  anil  a  boy  at  os.  a 
week.  The  boy  cleans  knives  and  baits,  etc., 
and  helps  to  milk,  and  assists  in  the  garden. 
The  Kxcise  officer  tells  me  I  must  take  out  a 
license  for  the  boy.  Must  I  do  so  ?  On  en¬ 
quiry  I  find  that  many  neighbours  do  not  take 
out  licenses  under  similar  circumstances. — 
I.  D.  G. 

This  case  lies  very  near  the  borderland,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  the  officer  is  right,  and 
you  are  liable  to  duty.  If  the  Iwy  was  engaged 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  non-taxable 
capacity,  and  was  only  occasionally  engaged  in  a 
taxable  capacity, a  license  would  not  be  required. 
For  instance,  if  lie  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  doing  ordinary  labourer’s  work  in  the 
garden,  and  a  part  in  milking,  and  occasionally 
in  cleaning  boots  and  knives,  etc.,  you  would 
not  lie  liable,  but  if  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
is  occupied  in  gardener’s  work,  or  in  house  work, 
a  license  must  be  taken  out. — K.  C.  T. 

Mortgaged  property.— I  own  an  acre  of 
land,  ana  a  Tew  years  ago  built  a  house  upon  it, 
and  four  years  since  mortgaged  it  for  £350.  I 
have  been  unable  to  repay  the  capital  sum,  anil 
I  have  not  paid  any  interest,  and  no  application 
has  been  mode  to  mo  for  repayment.  A  bill 
was  posted  on  the  house  notifying  the  sale,  and 
a  few  days  later,  the  auctioneer  sent  for  me  and 
told  me  I  must  give  up  possession  in  14  days. 
What  should  I  iio  ? — Badkn  Powkl. 

In  all  probability  you  may  lie  compelled  to 
give  up  possession  on  the  expiration  of  the 
notice,  or  ejectment  may  bo  brought  against 
you  ;  but  your  statement  is  not  very  definite  as 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  sale. 
Your  statement  implies  that  notice  requiring 
repayment  of  the  principal  was  not  given  you, 
and  so,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage  deed  may  be  somewhat  unusual,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  consult  a  soli¬ 
citor  and  act  upon  the  advice  ho  will  give.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  property  has  yet  been 
sold,- pr ; whether  JLhe  bill  states  that  it  is  to  bo 
sola  at?a  future  Qi'te. — K.  C.  T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answer/  are  inserted  in 

Gardkkino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  lie  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gahdenixq,  37,  Southampton-strcct,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  jiajier.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Corresjmn- 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardkni.no  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Mimosa  falling  to  bloom  (Amateur).— Yea ;  cut 
ll  flown  ami  .von  may  get  it  to  start  (rout  the  liottom,  hut 
Perhaps  it  would  he  advisable,  and  more  profitable  in  the 
end,  to  start  with  a  young  healthy  plant.  You  do  not 
say  whether  it  is  planted  out  or  is  growing  in  a  pot. 

Jasminum  grandlflorum  (A'.  S. Jasminum 
grandillorum  llowcrs  best  when  allowed  to  grow  at  will, 
and  in  at  least  a  fairly  sunny  |K>sition.  Prolahlv  vour 
plant  needs  repotting,  in  which  case  it  must  lie  -lone  at 
once,  and  the  young  growth  then  made  should  vield 
plenty  of  flowers  next  autumn. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  ("A'.J.-Thc  old  hush  Fuchsias  are 
usually  the  best  for  permanent  outdoor  growth,  but  n 
south  or  warm  aspect  would  decidedly  be  best.  A  north 
border  might  do  very  well  in  a  hot,  sunny  district,  but  not 
otherwise.  Thu  best  kinds  arc  gracilis,  globosa,  Kiceartoni, 
coeeinea,  and  a  tall-growing  kind  called  corallina.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  ordinary  pot  kinds  would  do  very  well 
m  tli-  open  ground  if  properly  protected  In  the  winter. 

Leaves  of  a  Tuberose  withered  («.).— It  may 
be  that  the  Tulierose  having  liecn  started  in  he  it  now  feels 
the  want  of  it,  hence  its  condition.  Or  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  allowed  to  get  steamed  in  the  frame,  ami  thus 
the  decayed  leafage.  The  best  place  for  it  now,  probably, 
would  be  a  warm  greenhouse,  but  the  withered  condition 
of  the  leaves  would  indicate  that  the  roots  had  suffered, 
nnd  if  that  lie  so,  then  the  chances  of  getting  the  plant 
round  are  poor  indeed. 

Tuberoses  not  starting  (A).— It  is  very  possible 
that  the  Tuberose-bulbs  may  have  been  exposed  to  too 
■  •old  a  temperature  before  you  got  them,  and  this  checked 
development.  As  a  rule,  the  bulbs  when  (lotted  should 
have  the  heneflt  of  a  gentle  bottom-heat  to  start  them, 
an  I  the  lack  of  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
( lilurcs  that  appear  so  common  in  Tulierose  culture.  Of 
all  imported  bulbs  perhaps  the  Tuberose  is  the  most 
c  iprictoiis  to  do  well. 

Roses  and  Clematises  (».).— No  better  effect 
could  probably  be  produced  with  any  two  plants  than  that 
obtainable  bv  planting  Tea  Hoses  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
Clematises  alternately  on  railings,  walls,  or  fences ;  or  any¬ 
one  not  having  these  conveniences  may  easily  erect  a  light 
wire  fence  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  fence  is  very  convenient 
for  Shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  or  for  forming  a 
divisional  line  in  the  garden  ;  whilst  the  plants  may  be 
readily  protected  by  means  of  mats  tie-1  on  either  side  of 
them  during  very  severe  weather. 

Stephanotls-leaves  turning  yellow  (J.  J.) 
-inall  probability,  the  cause  of  your  Stcphanotisdcaves 
turning  yellow  and  falling  is  that  the  roots  were  kept  too 
dry  during  tho  winter,  for  the  soil  should  always  ho 
slightly  moist  at  that  season.  The  Stephanotis  is  natur¬ 
ally  an  evergreen,  lienee  it  should  never  he  thoroughly 
dried  up.  At  the  same  time  it  will  need  much  less  water 
in  winter  than  when  in  full  growth.  A  minimum  tempo, 
raturo  of  f.S  -legs,  at  that  season  is  very  suitable.  If  tho 
roots  havo  not  suffered  too  severely  it  is  very  probable  that 
your  plant  will  push  out  new  shoots  and  finally  recover 
from  the  check  it  has  sustained. 

Bulbs  not  flowering  ( Lichiteld).-V  nmlwr  l  is 
Colehicmn  autumnnlo.  Number  2.  Leueojum  pulchcllum 
(■Niiininor  Snowflake).  If  the  bulbs  sent  us  are  an  average 
of  the  whole,  they  need  lifting,  as  neither  are  anything 
approaching 'flowering  size.  Wo  suspect  I  he  clumps  are 
overcrowded.  Lift  and  replant  the  Colchioum  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  ripened  off.  giving  a  little  space  between  the 
bulbs,  say  about  :i  inches  asunder,  planting  in  patches 
-  feet  across  or  so.  and  about  4  inches  deep.  The  f.cuco- 
juni  prefers  a  rather  cool  root-run,  and  good  rich  soil 
mi,  m  "m H  is  scarcely  likely  either 
of  the  kinds  will  reach  flowering  size  under  two  years  as 
they  are  now  considerably  enfeebled. 

J.1*1™8,  watering  (7.  J7.).-Only  give  sufficient 
H"-'  *"1  contracting  from  the  side  of 

h,  ..,T  .,i  '"i1'  J-1"  ,not  rc,Vli|y  CIISII('  ■'  tho  pots  are  placed 
in  n  rather  shady  place.  In  instances  such  as  this  it  is  a 
good  plan  first  to  start  the  bulbs  into  growth  in  a  box  of 
VSTSJtff !"  Co,:™l-!,ut-ni>re.  and  then  pot  them.  With 
the  soil  fairly  moist,  however,  at  (lotting  time  these  Lilies 
rc.pi  re  but  little  water,  and  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bulbs  even  now  if  you  err  on  the  side  of  dryness. 
Standing  beside  a  shady  wall  we  have  had  these  fir^i 
month  after  (lotting  and  not  receive  a  single  watering.  If 
the  bullis  are  good  and  sound  this  half-dry  soil  is  better, 
ami  will  plump  the  hulhs  into  growth  more  steadily,  ami 
therefore  naturally,  than  soil  in  a  wetter  condition.' 

Azaleas  after  flowering  (IF.  A.  N.).— After 
Azaleas  have  done  flowering  growth  recommences  at  once. 

?vriniS/"CSir**B  lhl\th,t.  I>lant*  should  he  frequently 
Sjringcd.  They  may  at  this  (icriod  have  a  dose  of  weak 
soot-  ator  about  once  a  fortnight.  The  plants  should  by 
lie  thorUuirbi  *  *t°°'  °ul-0,-,ll>0r"  order  that  the  wood 
nuthn?.?hly  T-"*1;  “  “  tf™1  d«“l  o'  tho  future  -Us- 
0  Mi  l,  T  ,|K'n!lB  UP°"  Take  great  care  that 
nfil iJi  b°  ot  ",,lr.cr  'ro"1  *“*  o'  water  when  out- 
oMioors.  Remove  under  cover  when  there  is  any  danger 

he  lone  a!' o'.1,  V  W'c  need  repotting  It  should 

earn  wii  hnu  1,|  ’"1  'l'1"  «row  and  flower  well  for 

diHVlr,M'd  “l  the  roots.  Any  strag- 
is  nccessux v  'T  b*ck,'.V"t  d"  "ol  Pnino  more  than 

show  on&“,thC  lc“  Cuttln«  lt,c  '-^r  will  he  the 


Zonal  Pelargoniums  (L.  17.).— The  plants  you 
-  escribe  as  Geraniums  arc  really  as  above  named.  They 
like  plenty  of  Munnhine  and  do  admirably  in  a  greenhouse 
whi'u  grown  in  pots,  hut  need  liberal*  watering.  When 
planted  out  into  beds,  especially  in  rich  soil,  and  Income 
freely  rooted,  they  will  bloom  finely  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  warm  and  dry.  When  heavy  rains  come  then  strong 
growth  follows,  also  little  bloom  ;  hence  these  plants  are 
often  very  disapjiointing  in  the  flower  garden  in  damp 
seasons  or  m  the  autumn.  The  Tuberous  Begonia,  now  so 
mueh  used  for  summer  In-riding,  withstands  rains  much 
totter,  hence  its  popularity.  But  where  your  Zonal*  show 
a  tendency  to  grow  too  gross,  much  is  done  to  check  that 
and  to  force  them  into  flowering  by  plunging  the  plants 
into  the  soil  still  in  their  pots. 

Rose  Celine  Forestier  not  flowering  ( V.  V  ). 

Some  climbing  Tea  Noisette  Roses  are  shy  bloomers  until 
the  growths  are  well  studded  with  laterals*,  then  they  will, 
as  a  rule,  blossom  freely.  Wc  presume  you  trained  the 
10- foot  rods  of  the  above  Rose  perpendicularly,  and 
perhaps  retained  them  their  full  length,  t  sually  n  foot 
or  two  of  such  rods  fails  to  ripen,  and,  in  consequence, 
flowerlesH  growths  break  out  as  yours  have  done.  If  the 
rods  had  been  Innt  almost  horizontally  they  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  some  flowers  from  the  lower  eves. 
During  the  summer  most  of  the  eves  along  the  rods  will 
break  out  into  growth  if  you  afford  artificial  heat  and 
freely  syringe  the  plant  every  morning,  and  on  bright  days 
in  the  afternoon.  Should  these  new  growths  not  flower 
this  summer,  they  will  do  so  next  spring  if  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  eyes  from  the  main  rods. 


Azalea  rustlca  after  flowering:  (K.  />.  «/.).— 
As  vou  intend  to  keep  your  Azaleas  for  Indoor  use  they 
Imd  better  be  tfrown  altogether  in  j»ot8.  If  any  of  vour 
plants  that  have  finished  flowering  need  repotting* this 
should  be  done  at  once,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  or 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  It  may,  however,  be  Iwrnw  in  mind 
that,  like  the  memtiers  of  tho  Indian  section,  this  class  of 
Azaleas  will  stand  in  the  same  pot  for  years,  provided  they 
are  carefully  attended  to.  and  are  during  the  growing 
season  occasionally  watered  with  weak  soot-water.  Vour 
plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  should  now 
be  gradually  hardened  off,  so  that  when  all  danger  from 
frosts  is  over  they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors.  Particular 
care  must  l»e  taken  that  they  arc  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water  at  any  time.  Full  exposure  to  air  and 
sunshine  during  the  summer  is  very  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  flower-buds,  u|>oii  which  the  next  season’s 
display  of  blossoms  depends. 

Plants  for  window-box  (J.  .V.).  -  Small  plants  of 
Aucubn  ja|K»nica,  Rctmosporn  plumosa,  R.  p.  aurca,  ami 
CuprcHsuN  e recta  viridis  would  all  be  suitable  winter 
subjects  for  a  window-box.  In  summer  voii  --oiil-t  use  such 
t  ime's  as  Canary  «,'reeper,  trailing  Lolielia,  Ivy-leaved 
I  clargoniums,  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  and 
free-flowering,  Nasturtiums  in  variety,  Campanula 
i sophy  1  la  alha.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  etc.  Wallflower 


ill  . ’  .  vii.i(,wiiuiiis,  -v...  .. 

woul-l  be  very  pleasing,  anil  could  be  inserted  between 
the  small  shrubs.  Many  of  the  freo- 


irginian  Creeper 
-nual  growth. 

‘  ve  if  such 


—  .........  -..an)  oi  uiu  i  rue-growing  annuals 

would  also  answer  your  purpose,  Mignonette,  Virginian 
Stock,  Godetias  anil  the  like,  and  if  not  succeeding  so  well 
as  in  the  more  favoured  positions,  nuitc  repay  the  trouble 
in  city  gardening.  There  are  no  climbing  (.lints  that  can 
he  recommended  to  surpass  tile  common  Virginian  Cree(icr 
(Ampotopsui  hcdcraceaTfonit  ' 

Sweet  Peas,  however,  would  In. 
would  prove  suitable  other  ways. 
i  Shading  a  greenhouse  (Bedes).- Cortaim 
light  shading  should  he  furnished  during  hot  sunshine  T 
a  greenhouse  facing  south  on  which  the  sun  of  necessity 
sh  nes  for  several  hours.  Hut  whilst  such  shading  is  nee-|. 
ful  in  the  case  of  plants  in  (s.ts,  it  is  not  so  with  Tomatoes 
or  Oucuinbern.  Both  these  plant*  endure  strong  heat 
well,  but  we  must  advise  you  that  whilst  Cucumbers  like 
a  rather  close  atmosphere  where  the  syringe  can  be  freclv 
used  morning  and  night,  Tomato  plants  do  not  need 
»J  ringing,  want  less  heat,  and  like  plenty  of  air.  You 
need  not  fear  that  either  Tomato  or  Cucumber  plants  will 
5**™*  “P  because  the  glass  is  not  shaded,  hut  the 

fulKMObt  h"',.0niiV',,,'|hthi‘1,  “nta  arc  traincd  should  lie 
fully  10  inches  to  12  inches  from  the  glass.  Foliage  is  apt 
to  scald  when  .t  touches  the  glass.  Your  St  Joseph 

. . .  \,„ 

hitter  if  stood  out<loors;  indeed,  the  Strawberry  plants 
would  lie  best  it  they  be  planted  out. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A  thin  hedge  (Xesb(l).-  Your  best  plan  will  ho  to 
clear  out  in  the  autumn  all  the  Privet  and  Elder,  which 
are  I, ..tli  had  hedge  plants,  and  plant  in  their  place  a 
tie  I  '!  youujf  -i,?lly  °r  Vmck.  Rosa  rtigosa  also  makes  a 
line  hedge,  and  is  beautiful  when  the  plants  are  in  flower 

rolourwiheps  ft"tumn  who"  ravered  with  tho  richly. 

AuoubM  In  towns  (G.  Z/.J.-Yes,  the  Aucuha  is  an 
excellent,  shrub  for  towns.  In  passing  through  one  ot  the 
north-western  squares  in  I/.ndon  tli..  other  -lav  we  saw 
two  largo  bushes  In  perfect  health  down  In  adeepnren,  the 
?'d  Jnd  the  young  huiis  looking  ini  ns 

to  -i8  "i  ft®  ''0'-'i"i,r;V  ,u  leathery  leaves  seem  mode 
to  withstand  the  evil  influences  of  town  smoke. 

FRUIT. 

Watering  fruit-trees  (.17.  -S'.).  Yes,  you  ought  to 
give  your  trees  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  more  especially 
when  the  fruit  basset,  AfterivardB  apply  a  good  mulch- 
mg  of  rotten  manure  in  onler  to  retain  the  moisture. 

"  ater  freely  -luring  tile  summer,  thus  washing  the  good, 
ness  of  tho  manure  to  the  roots  of  tho  trees. 


they  arc  not  so  st  rong  as  you  assume.  In  either  case  it 
see m b  as  it  it  would  lie  good  policy  to  remove  all  the  In 
soil  of  the  I  .order  down  to  the  roots,  also  to  open  a  trend: 
along  the  front  of  the  border  fully  7  feet  from  the  how 
and  2  feet  deep,  so  as  to  sever  all  roots.  Refill  that  trend 
with  the  soil  taken  from  the  surface,  and  cover  up  the 
roots  with  entirely  fresh  soil,  one  half  of  which  should  i* 
turfy  or  yellow  loam,  with  which  are  mixed,  at  the  rate  oh 
bushel  to  a  cartload,  tine  bone-dust  and  two  bushels 
wood-ashes.  Let  this  be  4  inches  deep,  and  then  over  tht 
whole  put  a  thin  covering  of  longr  stable-manure.  Thu 
should  renovate  your  Vines  thoroughly. 


VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb  a  veKetable  (P.  A.  /).).— Under  no 
circumstances  can  the  stems  of  Rhubarb  be  described  u 
fruit,  although  we  use  them  to  make  tart*  or  swwuDr 
table  use.  Nothing  can  properly  Ik*  described  a s  a  fm 
ik)  tan  leal  ly,  unless  it  is  the  produce  of  flowers,  and  u 
either  seed  or  enc  loses  seed.  In  gardening  phrase  evm 
thing  that  is  suitable  for  eating  as  food,  produced  frwri 
floweni  when  ripe  or  matured,  and  consist*  of  «ott 
succulent  or  juicy  flesh,  is  termed  fruit.  Peas  and  Bean* 
as  pods  are  fruit*,  but  not.  in  the  same  sense.  Tomato** 
are  classed  both  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  Rhubarb  tan 
be  a  vegetable  only. 

Outdoor  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  (Marie ).-}ic 
doubt  your  old  Hhuliarh  roots  have  become  weak  aol 
exhausted  You  hail  better  even  now  lift  them,  h»ie 
them  divided  into  pieces  with  one  or  two  crowns  each 
then  replant  at  once  in  soil  that  has  been  deeply  trenched' 
say  24  inches,  and  had  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  workei 
into  it.  1  ou  may  also  purchase  seed,  sow  it  in  a  drill,  and 
in  that  w-ay  soon  raise  a  fine  stock  of  strong  voung  plants 
Your  Seakale  should  have  some  manure  forked  in  about  h. 
then  left  in  to  do  its  best  to  form  stronger  crowns  thi- 
season.  Give  it  a  couple  of  light  sprinklings  of  salt  duriru- 
the  summer.  Get  seed  ami  sow  thinly  in  drills  20  inches 
apart  on  deep  goo-1  soil,  nnd  thin  them  out  later  to 
10  inches  apart.  You  should  in  that  wav  secure  plcnli 
bed1™"®  r00l,S  10  ,’lant'  °Ut'  "ext  wint,er  10  ,orm  »  new 

Rhubarb  In  a  cellar  <A>»f).-When  Rhubarb  or 
Seakale  roots  are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  are 
placed  thickly  into  a  cellar  to  produce  blanched  growth 
a  few  inches  of  soil  and  short  manure  mixed  should  fiat 
lie  laid  on  the  floor.  The  Rhubarb  roots  being  large  haie 
to  he  pressed  dose  together  nnd  have  soil  run  In  between 
them,  then  watered.  If  the  cellar  lie  not  quite  -lark  some 
covering  of  papers  or  cloths  should  be  fixed  around  and 
over  the  bed  2  feet  in  height  to  cause  quicker  growth.  To 
hlaiieli  Seakale  light  must  b-  absolutely  excluded,  hut  it 
is  hardly  needful  with  Rhubarb.  Whether  by  pla--in- 
roots  of  either  in  December  in  a  cellar  growth  will  I* 
ready  for  use  in  January  depends  on  the  warmth  of  th- 
cellar.  To  get  stalks  so  soon  would  need  a  warmth  of 

'R'k'S-  Allow  Hhuliarh  anil  Seakale  to  carry  all  the 
leaves  possible  in  the  summer,  os  by  so  doing  strong 
crowns  for  the  next  year  arc  formed. 
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Melons  plunged  In  pots  (»'.).  if  the  pots  arc 
plurigiKl  so  that  tho  roots  ran  enter  the  he<l  over  the  tops 
or  the  pot*  when  the  fruit*  arc  swelling  rapidly,  compara¬ 
tively  small  pots  will  suffice.  We  have  seen  good  Melons 
grown  in  fi-inch  |h>K  plunged  so  that  the  roots  ran  enter 
the  bed.  If  the  pots  are  not  nlunged  drop  enough  for  the 
roots  enter  the  bed  over  tne  rim  of  the  j>ot,  t h«*v  will 
still  find  their  way  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  Under 
any  circumstances,  when  plunged,  10-inch  pots  will  be 
large  enough  for  anything. 

Vines  not  fruiting  (II.  C.)  —Whilst,  your  Vines  in 
a  high  span-roof  house  seem  to  make  robust  growth 
annually  they  do  not  produce  fruit,  and  wo  assume  there¬ 
fore,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  tho  shooU  thus 
annually  made  either  do  not  thoroughly  ripen,  or  else 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

//.  W.  Wykrham-Musyrave. — Yes,  the  plant*  yon  men- 
tlon  are  quite  hardy.  There  is  no  book  such  as  vou 

mention  that  we  know  of. - Delta. — You  no  doubt  mean 

the  Low  larsmp  (Heracleum  giganteum),  only  suitable 
for  the  rougher  iiarts  of  the  pleasure  ground,  the  bonks 
of  lakes,  cU-.,  where  it  can  show  its  floe  growth  to  advan¬ 
tage.— -X.  ll.  S  — The  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  eonstantly 
trap  the  rats  and  destroy  them  in  every  other  wav  vou 

tfood  trajis  and  never  let  them  lie  idle. - -E\  X 

TWf-iiSyThc  I*ea  which  you  send  is  evidently  a  Marrow 
I’ca.  MaSfow  l*cas  must  not  he  sown  too  early  in  the 
season,  as  («c  K™1  I*  RaWc  to  rot.  This  we  fear  is  what 

you  have  -loiTf- ,t'lus  causing  the  failure _ Inquirer  — 

See  reply  to  “  !j °"f  tame  of  April  14  ot  the 

present  year. —  Tv"-  A  advr\— Wc  cannot  undertake  to 
name  Potatoes,  m-iri\"l>,,,J'iftll>’  greened  as  yours  are. 

■ - •/. — Ijcavo  the  rW*  *  n*  they  aro  and  let  the  foliage 

ripen  off.  You  can  soiXany  a""uals  you  like  among 

them.  They  will  do  no\ hftrm- - H'-  J.  B.— Several 

replies  have  liecn  given  in  rl!',cnl  n"mbers  to  the  question 

you  send. - ,/.  Harden  (tV"  lUWcull  to  say  what  is  tho 

cause  of  your  bulbs  not  flowerfe?- 1,1,1  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  we  should  say  that  they  h*,vc  not  been  well  ri(H.-ned. 

- An  Old  Subscriber.— You  mfeht  try  dusting  freshly- 

slaked  lime  among  the  branches')  doing  this  on  a  dewy 

morning  to  cause  Hie  lime  to  odhX?  to  the  branches. - 

Southampton.  — Cannot  understand V>"r  "ote.  Ilex  is  tho 
Latin  name  for  Holly.  i 

- _ L 

.  Any  communications  respect i<W  plants  or  fruit i 
sent  to  name  should  always  aepompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hpitoa  of  Gardeni-no 
Illustrated.  S7,  Southampton-slreet\Strand,  W.C.  A'o 
more  than  four  kiiuls  of  fruits  or  tfcncers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time.  X 

Names  of  plants. — Soviet . — l,  i',>r»ythia  siisiiensii 
2,  Narcissus i-ornmis,— — L.  II. .St  Ires. Sins  tuberosa.- 


tl.  77.  Ford. — One  of  the  Scurvy  Or 
Lough  SwUly.— Narcissus  rugUobui 
hie  to  send  «  ' 


.  qnlw.  fresh  flowers  'V 

califomicuin. - A  JIaler  tiahti  a 

A-  M  Wakefield.  Whit//  • 

\mlet. - IF.  C.  L. — rVOphiopa  'J 

flowenfy  8,  . 
to  name  nnl-  eA 


2,  Violet;  semi 
quite  impossihle  ,K,,;  , 

A.  Fnllett. — A  fine  variety  * 

—  -hr nest  Rice.— Sweet  Ci-x, 

, '  Baucn.—l,  Snowy  Mcspilusl 
I-copnrds  Bane  (Doronicum 
mum  »eruleiim  variegatum  - 
yellow  H|iot.  D-ndrohimn  Wan 
— ‘"'f'  "jibes.  -  l,  Narei 
Narcissus  Tclamonius  flore-p 
season  whether  Daffodils  wifi 
enri.v-flowering  \  arieties  i  i-n  of 
Korria  Ja|s>nii-n  II. -pi. 

Names  of  fruits.  Her.  G.  Xcuynttn.— Apple  i- 

Stonm-r. - B.  F.  Guildford.— 1,  ftelrlet  Pearniaiu  • 

2,  Rymcr;  3  and  4,  Nelson  Codlin. 

and  Son,  Waltham 


(Goi'hiearia). - 

(is  always  ad  visa - 
Uranda — Sedum 
ledium  pinnatnm. 
of  the  common 
mran  variegatum  ; 
-clioldi ;  4,  Salvia; 

ive  fresh  flowers. - 

utile  flowering  Peach. 

Jyrrhis  odorata). - 

!.,clanehler  Botryapium) ; 
aui'asicuiii) ;  3,  Polemo- 
—John  McKay.— \.  With 
lamim:  2,  D.  priniulinum. 

Taxctta  orientaliH  ; 
mo.  Itallilepends  on  tho 
d  or  otherwise.  The 
seed  freely.- - ,V.>, — 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOWING  ASPARAGUS. 

Tiik  latter  part  of  April  in  a  gooil  time  to  sow 
Asparagus-seed,  both  in  nursery  beds  for  pro. 
ducing  plants  for  permanent  beds,  and  on  open 
plots  for  roots  for  forcing.  Frequently  seedlings 
are  treated  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner,  neither 
the  site  nor  the  soil  being  what  they  should  be.  I 
like  to  prepare  the  seed-bed  in  good  time  in  the 
new  year,  mixing  freely  with  the  staple  any 
spare  loamy  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  rood-scrapings. 
A  border  which  gets  the  morning  sun  is  best,  ns 
on  south  aspects,  unless  extra  care  is  taken,  the 
roots  suffer  in  dry  weather.  One  fool  between 
the  rows  is  a  good  distance,  the  space  between 
each  plant  being  determined  by  the  length  of 
time  that  is  to  elapse  before  linal  transplanting. 

I  know  most  gardeners  prefer  planting  one-year 
seedlings,  but  when  the  plants  are  homo  grown 
and  first-class  produce  is  a  desideratum,  then 
two  seasons' growth  must  be  allowod  in  order 
that  the  best  roots  may  be  chosen,  as  frequently 
lierries  are  not  pnxluced  the  first  year  ;  and  it 
lias  been  proven  that  the  largest  though  fewest 
berried  plants  give  larger  and  finer  grass  and 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  seedlings.  Mulch¬ 
ing  the  seed-bed  with  old  Mushroom  manure 
retains  the  moisture,  and  the  seedlings  are  much 
improver!  by  several  applications  of  liquitl- 
maimre.  All  this  may  seem  a  lot  of  trouble, 
but  a  good  start  is  half  the  battle.  Burnt  soil 
spread  in  tho  drills  is  a  good  grub  preventive, 
and  mice,  l»cing  very  fond  of  Asparagus- seed, 
must  be  watched  for.  When  sowing  in  open 
positions  for  producing  forcing  roots,  a  rich 
light  open  soil  is  needed,  tho  most  convenient 
arrangement  l»cing  four  rows  at  1-2  inches  apart 
in  each  l>ed  and  a  ‘2-feet  alley  between.  This 
allows  of  the  beds  being  hand-weeded  without 
trampling  on  the  young  plants.  J. 

INSECT  ENEMIES  IN  THE  VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

At  most  seasons  of  the  year  these  are  present 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  perhaps  in  the  spring 
tho  gardener  has  the  greater  trials  to  reckon 
with.  Slugs  are  never  absent,  and  tender 
Lettuces  recently  planted  from  boxes  are  groatly 
relished  by  them  and  disappear  almost  as  if  by 
magic.  With  changeable  weather  the  old 
remedy — soot  and  lime — avails  but  little,  and 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli  leaves  laid  down  as  traps 
arc  not  much  hotter.  Hand-picking  in  the  early 
morning  or  evening  is  tho  Iwst  remedy.  Boa 
weevils  and  tho  Turnip-fly’ are  botli  determined 
enemies  of  tho  gardener,  nnd  their  presence  is 
soon  felt  to  a  serious  degree.  Of  tho  two,  per¬ 
haps  the  Pea  weevil  is  the  worse  to  deal  with, 
and  it  has  been  my  misfortune  for  several  years 
to  have  a  portion  of  my  Pea  crop  destroyed  by 
it.  Morning  dustings  may  help  to  check 
their  ravages,  but  nothing  seems  to  destroy 
them  until  they  have  seriously  thinned  tho  Pea 
rows  they  have  set  upon.  I  am  trying  syring¬ 
ing  them  with  Quassia  rextractp  diluted!  wjtlr 
water  in  the  hope  that  iw  bitter  tMt^flMjr 


drive  them  away  in  search  of  other  food.  It  is 
curious  that  they  find  l’cas  sown  on  ground 
that  has  not  been  occupied  by  thin  crop  for 
some  years,  anil  it  matters  not  whether  the 
ground  is  deeply  trenched  or  surface  dug. 
Newly  slaked  lime  put  on  early  hail  no  influence 
upon  them.  Their  presence  is  easily  detected 
in  the  thin  rows  and  scolloped  edges  of  the 
plants  that  survive  to  reach  that  stage.  A 
great  deal  of  damage  is  dime  before  they  appear 
above  ground.  Tho  last  few  bright  days  have 
been  productive  of  a  quantity  of  Turnip-fly, 
both  among  sowings  of  Turnips  and  seed-beds 
for  summer  and  winter  vegetables.  Elder 
branches  when  in  leaf  brushed  over  the  soil  arc 
a  good  remedy,  though  not  an  infallible  one. 
Soot  they  dislike,  and  dust  sweepings  from  the 
highway  are  not  relished.  I  am  trying  petro¬ 
leum  emulsions  and  Quassia  extract,  neither  of 
which  is  cared  for  by  thorn,  yet  in  some  seasons 
it  is  only  by  tho  utmost  persistency  that  seeds 
can  bo  protected  from  them.  They  are  very 
early  this  season,  and  already  numerous,  so 
that  the  prospects,  ns  was  the  case  last  year,  arc 
none  too  assuring.  W.  S. 


BRICK  EDGINGS  TO  KITCHEN  GARDEN- 
WALKS. 

Ax  edging  most  in  keeping  and  most  commonly 
employed  for  tho  edging  of  the  garden  paths  is 
Box,  but  while  this  has  advantages,  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  many  disadvantages.  A  well- 
kept  Box  edging  is  both  neat  and  pleasing,  and 
has  an  association  extending,  perhaps,  into  cen¬ 
turies  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  always  that, 
the  best  kind  is  used,  nnd,  unless  the  dwarf  and 
small-growing  edging  Box  is  used,  the  lines 
become  most  uneven  and  out  of  character,  at 
onco  depriving  the  garden  of  its  accustomed  neat¬ 
ness.  Unless  vegetables  planted  near  aro  kept 
from  overhanging  it,  Box  soon  suffers,  and  gaps 
become  conspicuous,  and  its  repair  does  not 
always  restore  an  evenness  of  lino.  Weed¬ 
killers,  now  so  indispensable,  are  liable  to  cause 
trouble,  not  in  their  careless  application  always, 
but  sometimes  from  accident.  I  woll  remember 
a  case  in  which  a  groat  quantity  of  edging  was 
killed  by  a  thunderstorm  following  closely  on 
the  application  of  a  weed  killer,  carrying  it  to 
tho  sides  in  the  volume  of  water  that  passed. 
Everyone  that  understands  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  liquid  would  avoid  pouring  it  near  Box- 
edgings.  Tho  usual  custom  is  to  use  an  inclined 
board  as  a  preventive  of  accident.  Brick  tiles 
of  varying  pattern  anil  material  are  now  much 
used,  and  when  well  fixed  aro  both  lasting  and 
neat,  the  black  Staffordshire  article,  perhaps, 
beiug  the  best,  because  hard  anil  lasting.  Stone 
can  sometimes  bo  obtained  locally  witli  which  can 
be  formed  excellent  edgings,  quieter  in  tone  and 
less  offensive  to  tho  eye  than  coloured  bricks. 
What  often  militates  against  brick  tiles  of  any 
quality  or  pattern  is  the  initial  cost,  and  unless 
specially  mode  and  hard-burnt  they  arc  wrecked 
by  the  first  severe  spell  of  frost.  In  this  state 
they  are  an  eyesore,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
be  removed.  There  are  some  estates  on  which 
ordinary  building  bricks  can  bo  obtained  easily, 
"hi  d  irti  IfrfTprising  wlmt  a  good  border  those 
-msl  e  '  cH-tngi •  t h e r  or  laid  so  that  the  o!ii|  |o( 


one  overlaps  the  other.  They  are  neatest  when 
embedded  in  the  soil  so  that  about  an  inch  rises 
above  tho  gravel  surface  in  the  one  case,  or  the 
mere  points  of  those  overlapping  each  other. 
Tho  latter  afford  tho  neatest  surface,  but  the 
other  the  greatest  economy  in  outlay,  because  a 
given  number  will  furnish  a  greater  length  b\- 
measure.  These,  like  tiles,  must  lie  hard-burnt 
to  endure  alternate  frost  and  rain.  Narrow 
Grass  borders,  especially  for  flowers,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  tiling  else,  the  principal  objection 
to  these  being  the  labour  required  in  keeping 
them  mown  week  by  week.  Unless  this  can  be 
done  it  is  lietter  to  employ  other  imperishable 
materials,  none  being  cheaper  or  better  than 
well-burned  building  bricks.  W.  8.,  117//*. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Growing  Mushrooms.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  mo  tho  best  sorts  of  Mushrooms  to  smv 
and  the  way  to  grow  them,  as  I  have  four 
good-sized  cellars  for  which  I  have  no  use 

E.  B. 

Agaricus  campcstris  is  tho  only  species  of 
Mushroom  cultivated,  and  as  many  of  the  allied 
species  aro  poisonous  it  will  he  better  to  leave 
them  alone.  Mushrooms  are  not  difficult  to 
cultivate  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
and  have  a  goisl  supply  of  suitable  manure  and 
good  spawn  ;  hut  as  you  are  evidently  altogether 
inexperienced,  you  should  only  begin  on  a  very 
small  scale  till  you  have  mastered  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  To  insure  regular 
success  there  must  ho  a  good  supply  of  nianuie 
from  stables  where  tho  horses  have  hard,  dry 
food  only,  and  after  the  longest  litter  has  been 
shaken  out  the  short  manure  must  lie  turned 
every  three  days  for  a  fortnight  to  drive  off' 
some  of  tho  surplus  moisture.  When  in  a  hurry 
the  experienced  grower  will  mix  one  in  four  or 
five  of  dryish  loam  with  the  manure  to  absorb 
tho  moisture,  and  in  this  way  the  lieils  may  lie 
made  up  in  three  or  four  days  after  tho  manuie 
comes  to  hand.  The  beds  in  a  cellar  should  be 
of  a  manageable  si/e.  If  round  tho  wall  sides 
3  foot  wide  anil  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  deep 
will  lio  necessary.  Builil  tho  beds  up  firmly, 
and  when  the  temperature  is  fairly  steady  at 
something  like  85  ilegs.  (we  need  not  lie  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  a  degree  or  two)  tho  bricks  of  new 
spawn  should  be  broken  up  into  pieces  ‘2  inches 
in  diameter  and  inserted  2  inches  to  3  inches 
deop  and  !)  inches  apart  all  over  the  surface  of 
tho  bed,  and  when  tho  bed  has  been  formed 
again  and  no  appearance  of  the  heat  rising  above 
90  ilegs.,  place  on  tho  lied  1},  inches  of  loamy 
soil  anil  beat  down  firmly.  In  a  cellar  it  may 
not  bo  necessary  to  cover  the  lieils,  though 
generally  a  covering  of  coarse  hay  is  beneficial 
in  keeping  the  bed  in  an  equable  condition  of 
heat  and  moisture.  When  you  have  gained 
experience,  which  often  is  obtained  through 
failures,  you  ought  to  gain  profit  from  your 
large  cellars  by  Mushroom  culture. 

Potato  Myatt's  Ashleaf.— Though  not  to  earl)  os 

some  other  varieties,  this  old  favourite  is  always  of  good 
quality  and  to  much  appreciated.  Its  habit  of  making  a 
lot  of  top-growth  is  rather  against  its  being  planted  hi 
frames  where  there  is  not  much  head-room,  but  for  grow¬ 
ing  iW  ji&n InP viffifloil or  Peach-houses,  or,  in  fact,  in 
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FRUIT. 

SIR  PHILIP  CRAM  ETON'S  PHARTRkR. 
Os  the  front  of  the  house,  No.  i  4,  Merrion- 
square,  Dublin,  is  now  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
finest  floral  sights,  perhaps,  ever  witnessed  in  a 
city.  It  is  a  well-grown  Jargonelle  Pear-tree, 
that  was  planted  in  the  area  there,  in  the  year 
1 815,  by  the  late  .Sir  P.  Crampton,  and  which 
seems  to  increase  in  beauty  and  health  year  by 
year.  The  tree  is  00  feet  or  more  in  height, 
covering  the  front  with  great  clusters  of  its 
sweet  white  blossoms,  that  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  wedding  bouquets,  amongst  the 
young  greon  leaves.  Apart  from  its  beauty, 
the  tree  bears  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  of  good 
quality  nearly  every  year.  This  fine  specimen 
of  a  fruit-tree  in  a  town  square  has  often  Wen 
alluded  to,  and  garden-loving  visitors  to  Dublin 
and  residents  alike  now  speak  of  the  blossoming 
of  “the  Pear-tree  in  the  square"  as  one  of  the 
s|iceial  sights  at  this  season. 

In  the  country  towns  and  villages  of  France 
and  Helgium,  fruit-trees  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  this  beautiful  object  lesson  in 
Dublin  seems  to  show  that  fruit-trees  might 
more  often  be  plautod  in  towns,  both  from  the 
beautiful  and  economical  point  of  view.  Now 
and  then,  on  the  fronts  of  village  houses  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  see  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Plum-trees 
which  are  Wauliful  anil  fertile,  but  the  Pear- 
tree  in  Dublin  (illustrated  on  opposite  page) 
shows  how  fruit-trees  may  tie  so  even  in  a 
crowded  city.  F.  \V.  B. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 

Tiir  rough-and-ready  method  of  Grape  thin¬ 
ning  that  obtains  in  many  gardens  is  not  to  bo 
commended,  and  under  tlio  system  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  even  bunches  characteristic  of  the 
individual  varieties.  Whore  a  given  weight  of 
fruit  only  is  needed  and  the  shape  of  the 
bunches  is  a  secondary  matter  it  is  different. 
Anyono  with  a  little  common  sense  can  learn 
how  to  thin  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  variotios  are  well 
understood  and  the  bunches  thinned  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  close-growing  kinds,  like  Oros 
Maroc  and  tiros  dolman,  require  most  thinning. 
The  shape  of  the  bunch  cannot  alter  much, 
the  short  foot-stalks  to  the  berries  not 
allowing  of  any  elongat  ion.  The  loose  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  such,  for  instance,  ns  tiros 
t  iuillaumo  and  Trebbinno,  maybe  built  up,  so 
to  speak,  by  tying  out  the  shoulders  and  pulling 
them  into  shape.  But  it  is  just  these  kinds 
when  large  bunches  are  grown  that  even  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  experience  are  apt  to  lie  left 
too  thick.  There  seems  so  much  to  be  filled 
up,  and  there  is  always  the  thought  of  tying 
out  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  scissors  are  too  little  used. 
There  are  few  more  unpleasant  jobs  than  having 
to  go  through  the  bunehos  again,  perhaps,  aftor 
the  berries  nro  stoned.  There  is  not  room  to 
work,  and  the  least  touch  on  adjoining  berries 
to  those  that  have  to  bo  removed  is  noticeable. 

Varieties  with  oval  lierries,  like  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  require  careful 
thinning.  The  former  especially  must  not  be 
over-thinned,  but  the  berries  must  not  lie  too 
tight.  1  think  nothing  looks  worse  than  a 
bunch  of  this  fine  Crape  with  a  lot  of  small 
lierries  just  under  the  shoulder.  On  the  top 
they  have  room  to  expand,  but  beneath  they 
crowd  each  other,  and  large  berries  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  hunch  with  a  crowd  of  small 
ones  in  the  middle  result.  Tho  tendency  of  the 
variety  to  crack  is  often  made  the  excuse  for 
leaving  the  berries  thick,  but  with  careful  cul¬ 
ture,  and  especially  ventilation,  this  difficulty 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  Whore  a  good  sot 
of  the  Muscat  has  been  secured  thinning  will  lie 
much  on  tho  same  linos,  but  too  often  this  is 
settled  previously  by  a  bad  sot.  Tho  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  similar  kinds 
are  very  easy  to  manipulate.  Often  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  two  side  lierries  of  each 
three  and  thin  out  tho  small  ones  from  the 
inside  of  the  bunch.  Oros  Column  must,  of 
course,  be  thinned  down  to  very  scant  propor¬ 
tions,  as  the  foot-stalks  are  very  stiff"  and  the 
lierries  large  j  more  than  this,  a  very  tightly 
(lacked  bunch  never  colours  prtffie?!}"  When 
thinning  GrapeiQifc  tjo  wAir  -a £l*l h  (frib 


that  fits  closely.  The  bunches  should  never  be 
touched  by  the  hair  or  hands,  a  small  forked 
stick  being  generally  used  to  lift  up  the 
shoulders  whore  necessary.  A  small  stick 
about  (i  inches  long  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
a  fork  at  tho  other  is  very  useful,  and  such  an 
one  can  usually  be  cut  from  an  old  Box  hedge. 

_  H. 

COVERING  WALKS  WITH  SINGLE 
CORDON  PEARS. 

This  wav  of  growing  Pears  has  several  advan 
tages.  The  troes  are  very  ornamental  when  in 
bloom,  and  again  when  the  fruit  has  attained  a 
fair  size.  A  great  many  varieties  of  Pears  can 
lie  grown  along  one  walk.  Seeing  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  system  of  growing  fruit,  1  obtained 
a  number  of  maiden  Pears  on  the  (.mince -stock, 
some  maiden  Apples  on  the  Paradise-stock,  and 
also  a  few  maiden  Plums.  These  1  planted  in 
pairs  at  4  feet,  apart  on  both  sides  of  a  walk, 
which  is  ti  feet  wide  with  a  Box-edging.  The 
trees  were  set  hack  G  inches  front  the  Box 
edging  and  planted  in  pairs,  so  that  each  arch 
is  one  variety.  From  each  pair  of  trees  a  gal¬ 
vanised  rod  was  bent  over  the  walk,  so  as  to 
form  an  arch  with  tho  centre  S  feet  high;  to 
this  tho  trees  nre  trained  till  they  meet  in  the 
cent  re.  This  they  very  quickly  did,  and  the 
Pears  have  done  remarkably  well,  hut  not 
so  the  Apples  and  Plums.  I  should  advise  all 
who  think  of  planting  in  this  way  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  Pears  alone  if  the  soil  is  sand}". 
Seeing  these  Pears  did  so  well,  I  determined  to 
plant  two  more  walks  with  Pears,  which  have 
done  equally  well,  and  from  these  cordons  I  got 
the  finest  flavoured  and  liest  fruit.  I  adopt 
summer  and  early  autumn  pruning  with  those 
cordons.  Tho  very  early  sorts  I  do  not  care  for, 
as  these  are  gathered  just  at  the  time  the  walk 
is  getting  interesting  and  pretty  with  the  fruit 
hanging  so  beautifully  from  each  arch.  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurri'-  do  l'Assomp 
lion,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  d'Aromberg, 
Bergamote  d'Esperen.  Baronnede  Mello,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Belle  Julie,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Colmar  d'Ete,  Durondeau,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Fertility, 
Ixiuisu  I  tonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congrt-s, 
Duehesso  d'Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
and  Thompson's  1  find  all  do  well.  The  Isirder 
those  trees  are  plant  is  1  in  is  kept  gay  with 
Mowers  from  April  to  tho  end  of  the  summer, 
anil  the  trees  seem  to  enjoy  it,  as  they  got  a 
share  of  the  water  that  is  given  to  the  flowering 
plants.  Tall  growing  plants  are  not  used. 

V  F.NTI  1  .ATI  N<  1  F  R  UIT-H  <  >USKS. 

Tiir  safest  plan  is  to  ventilate  a  little  as  early 
as  (Missible  ;  just  open  tho  top  ventilators  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  the  warm  air  that  rises  from 
the  hot-water-pipes  to  dissipate  the  night 
moisture  that  hangs  about  under  tho  roof  and 
on  the  foliage.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  scorched  leaves  is  by  this  means  removed,  and 
though  of  course  it  is  possible  and  easy  to  make 
mistakes  afterwards,  this  is  at  any  rate  the 
most  dangerous  time  of  the  day.  When  cold 
winds  nro  blowing  and  tho  sun  is  bright  the 
lower  nr  front  lights  should  lie  used,  but  very 
little  if  at  all.  In  early  Peach-houses  the 
tender  folingo  is  easily  injured,  and  many  an 
attack  of  mildow  can  bo  attributed  to  cold 
draughts  of  air  reaching  it.  Vines  are  even 
worse.  Cold  air  rushing  in  low  down  destroys 
the  proper  circulation  that  it  is  so  inqiortant  to 
keep  up,  anil  it  is  a  fact  that  this  lower  vontila- 
tion  may  lie  ovor-done  in  lean-to  houses  without 
those  in  charge  being  aware  of  it,  a  state  of 
things  almost  impossible  from  top  ventilation, 
when  tho  cold  air  presses  down  to  that  part  of 
the  house  where  one  entors  and  walks.  In 
smaller  span-roofed  structures,  where  Melons 
are  generally  grown,  we  have  a  somewhat  freer 
hand,  for  though  even  a  greater  heat  has  to  bo 
kept  up  and  the  plants  are  as  easily  checked  by 
cold  draughts  as  Vines,  yet  the  person  in  ehargo 
is  nearer  the  ventilation  and  feels  its  effect  more 

auickly.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  on  somo 
ays  even  though  the  wind  is  cold  it  is  not  so 
“choppy"  and  likely  to  cauBe  draughty  cur¬ 
rents,  a  state  that  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  experienced  men.  This  is  especially  tho 
i,  laso  whore  Tomatoes  are  grown,  as  this  cr&fi, 
1  perhaps  than  any  other,  is,  depcmUwtfJnip 


its  success  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air 
from  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  until  the 
crop  is  ready  for  gathering.  To  do  aw'ay  with 
rule-of-thumb  practice  in  ventilation  i»  one  of 
the  I  lest  lessons  to  learn  ;  to  be  able  to  judge  by 
the  feel  of  a  house  whether  it  is  right,  without 
looking  at  the  glass,  is  a  very  useful  attain¬ 
ment. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Birds  and  the  fruit  buds  — I  have 
never  known  a  season  when  the  birds  plated 
such  havoc  with  the  fruit  buds  and  blossoms  us 
this.  Tomtits,  chaffinches,  and  sparrows  liave 
all  been  at  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum  blossoms, 
and  it  seems  purely  out  of  mischief,  especially 
withthe  Cherries,  no  part  of  the  bloom  of  which 
is  eaten.  They  are  simply  picket!  off",  thrown 
down,  and  lie'  under  the  trees  in  profusion. 
Trans  have  been  tried  and  every  endeavour 
made  to  scare  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
I  have  bail  all  the  dwarf  trees  netted. — (i. 

Mildew  on  Vlne8.— It  is  a  recognised  fai  t 
that  mildew  is  often  caused  by  cold  draughts  oi 
air  entering  a  well  heated  house,  and  this  is 
doubtless  true.  The  weather  we  get  during  the 
present  month  is  very  variable- -one  day  hot 
and  muggy,  the  next  bright  sun  with  a  cold 
wind — and  it  is  during  such  periods  that  the 
foundation  of  mildew  is  often  laid.  Mildew  may 
often  lie  kept  in  check  by  judicious  ventilation 
and  keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  at  mospheric 
moisture.  The  difficulty  often  lies  in  leaky 
houses,  for  with  a  cold  wind  entering,  the  tender 
leaves  are  sure  to  suffer.  Opening  the  lower 
ventilators  too  freely  has  the  same  result. 

Soil  for  Melons. — Though  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  good  yellow  loam  for  Melons, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  groat  advantage.  It  is 
especially  so  when  the  crop  is  grown  in  pots  or 
very  narrow  borders,  as  here  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  largest  amount  of  feeding  constituents 
into  the  smallest  space  possible.  Feeding  with 
some  of  the  better  class  of  fertilisers  is  an 
advantage,  of  course,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
discounts  the  shortcomings  of  the  soil,  hut  not 
entirely,  ns  there  is  a  staying  (lower  in  good 
holding  loam  that  is  not  present  in  any  other 
desi-ription  of  soil. 

Early  Grapes.—  Where  there  is  no  nece- 
sity  for  very  early  Crapes,  much  will  he  gained 
in  the  matter  of  colour  and  general  finish  ot 
black  (irapes  if  the  night  temperature  isslightlv 
lowered  and  some  air  left  on  at  all  times.  The 
less  tire-heat  allowed,  the  blacker  the  lierrie-* 
will  be,  and  the  bloom  will  also  be  more  dense. 
Of  course,  the  change  of  temperature  should  only 
Ik-  slight— not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
swelling  of  the  lierries.  In  midseason  house- 
tho  routine  work  of  thinning,  stopping,  tying 
down,  etc.,  will  still  lie  the  order,  preservation 
of  the  main  leaves,  by  preventing  overcrowded 
lateral  growth,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
items  that  should  not  lie  overlooked.  Stopping 
should  be  carried  out  systematically,  with 
intervals  of  only  a  few  days,  as  it  is  trying  to 
the  Vines  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
leafage  taken  off"  at  any  one  operation. 

Mulching)  Strawberries.— It  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  give  the  Strawberry-plots  and 
beds  their  I'inishing  touches  in  the  way  of  mill 
idling,  for  if  the  mulching  applied  earlier  was 
sufficiently  decayed  to  lie  of  service  to  the  roots, 
it  will  not  lie  clean  enough  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
on,  and  the  present  surfacing  should  lie  either 
of  clean  straw  or  of  the  longest  litter  fresh  from 
the  stable.  The  latter  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  for  by  the  time  the  fruit  ripens  it  will 
have,  been  washed  clean.  It  is  customary  in 
some  ganlens  to  use  the  Grass  mowings  for  mul¬ 
ching,  but  my  experience  is  that  nothing  is 
more  unsuited  for  the  work,  as  they  invariably 
get  into  a  mossy  condition,  and  bail  for  the  fruit, 
to  which  they  stick  and  render  unsightly.  In 
addition  to  tliis,  they  are  the  sort  of  thing  in 
which  the  tiny  slugs  and  other  insects  which 
affect  the  Strawberry  dolight,  consequently  the 
crop  is  to  a  great  extent  ruined  by  them.  When 
applying  the  straw  mulch,  see  that  it  is  packed 
nicely  around  each  plant  in  such  a  wav  that  the 
leaves  are  not  buried  nor  the  flower-stems 
crippled,  and  finish  off  neatly  with  a  level 
surface. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Early 
1‘ oiv hen CHVill  now  lie  swelling  rapidly,  and 
should  ibe  fed rfreelyA during  tho  limited  time 
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which  is  left'  to  them  to  lay  on  pulp.  The  i  a  sufficient  supply'  of  nourishment  at  a  critical 
syringe  must  be  vigorously  applied  to  all  Poach-  time,  which  is  just  as  the  last’  swelling  begins, 
trees  to  keep  down  insects  of  all  kinds:  In  this  This  cause,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  in  action 
way  it  is  very  useful  and  saves  expensive  inser  for  some  time,  but  the  result  has  not  declared 
ticidea,  while  the  washing  given  to  the  leaves  I  itself.  Wo  have  looked  into  several  cases  ol 


keeps  t  he  pores  open  and  absorbent.  In  second 
early  bouses  stoning  will  lie  taking  place,  and 
here  caution  is  necessary  not  to  keep  too  high  a 
temperature  either  day  or  night,  for  the  fruits 
will  not  bear  excitement  during  this  stage.  Tie 
in  all  young  growths  necessary  for  keeping  the 
tree  well  furnished,  and  see  that  they  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  they  are 
eventually  to  take.  All  other  shoots  should 
ither  lie  rubbed  outer,  if  they  have  fruit  at  the 


shanking  where  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  root,  and,  in  one  case,  the  dryness 
had  been  present  for  some  time,  and  the 

fardener  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  border. 
Ireaking  it  up,  and  boring  holes  in  the 
border  with  a  crowbar,  and  giving  two  or  three 
heavy  soakingsof  liquid-manure  and  a  mulch  of 
stable- manure  put  things  right.  Hut  we  have 
seen  other  cases  where  the  shanking  was  caused 
bv  the  r< wits  being  in  a  sour,  badly-drained 


lose,  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf.  Keep  border,  and  the  only  real  remedy  in  such  cases 
a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew,  especially  on  Royal  is  to  lift  the  roots,  put  the  drainage  right,  and 


George,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attacks.  |  re-make  the  boril 
A  pinch  of  Mowers  of  sulphur  applied  to  the 


with  good  loam,  about  a 


tenth  part  of  old  plaster  and  wood -ashes,  and  a 

spot  ns  soon  as  it  appears  will  stop  the  fungus  j  twentieth  part  or  so  of  bone-meal.  It  is 

and  prevent  a  bad  at'ack.  but  if  neglected  for  a  not  often  that  hall  measures  are  of  much  use, 

few  days  it  causes  a  blemish  that  will  always  still,  when  it  is  not  convenient,  to  lilt  the  roots 


Jargonelle  fear-tree  in  l.loom  on  the  front  of  It,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  (Seepage  12S.) 


look  offensive,  and  which  will  cause  the  fruits 
to  decay  at  the  spot  a  day  or  two  before  ripen¬ 
ing.  Nectarines,  being  smooth  in  tlio  skin,  can 
he  kept  free  by  being  wiped  over  with  a  sponge 
wherever  any  spots  of  mildew  show.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  chief  cause 
of  mildew  is  draught,  and  if  draughts  are 
allowed  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east  an 
attack  is  practically  certain  ;  consequently  front 
air  should  never  be  put  on  at  such  times.  Con¬ 
tinue  disbudding  in  late  houses  and  thin  the 
fruits  down  to  a  safe  number  lief  ore  they  get 
big  enough  to  put  a  great  strain  on  the  trees. 

Feeding  Vines. — What  manure  ought  to 
be  put  on  outside  Vine-borders  now  ?  The 
Grapes  shanked  rather  badly  last  season.  They 
have  had  no  manure  this  year.  The  Vines  are 
quite  healthy. — M.  H.  O. 

Vines  may  be  apparently  quite  health 
yet  the  Grapes  shank  badly.  Shanking 
arise  from  several  causes.  '  ‘To'ptitl  'it'bri' 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  roots  to  sen' 


up 


some  good  may  be  done  by  a  top-dressing  of  old 
plaster,  wood-ashes,  anil  bone-meal.  Patent 
Silicate  manure  is  useful  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
and  if  one  is  quite  sure  that  the  roots  are  able 
to  take  up  more  nourishment  a  dressing  of  good 
stable-manure  will  bo  n  help.  \\  e  have  seen  a 
wonderful  improvement  o  flee  ted  iti  \  incs  that 
were  going  off  a  little  by  covering  the  border 
with  a  bed  of  leaves  '2  feet  toll  feet  in  thickness, 
so  as  to  warm  the  upper  Hoil  and  attract  the 
roots  upwards.  The  bed  should  be  taken  away 
in  June,  except  a  few  inches  at  the  top,  which 
should  be  left  as  a  mulch.  The  bed  of  leaves 
should  lie  placed  on  the  border  early  in  the 
winter  ;  a  dressing  of  manure  may  be  useful  or 
otherwise  now,  according  to  where  the  roots 
are  and  their  condition.  If  near  the  surface  the 
dressing  will  do  good  ;  if  too  deep  its  effect  will 
scarcely  reach  them,  ami  by  keeping  the  sun  off 
' w  ,y  do  harm 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


pruned?  Should  the  long  twigs  be  cut  off  in 
the  summer,  or  all  loft  and  cut  away  in  I  lie 
winter?  I  have  an  old  tree  which  1  have  had 
Timed  a  great  deal  the  last  two  winters,  ami  1 
ear  it  lias  been  overdone,  as  t  here  are  only  l  im 
or  three  little  Imnehes  of  blossom  at  the  end  of 
some  little  twigs  that  were  loft.  Should  stan¬ 
dard  Apple-trees  he  similarly  pruned '.‘—b.  1,. 

The  free  pruning  given  to  your  standatd 
Green  Gago  Plum-tree  has  been  all  wrong. 
Practically,  standard  trees  need  very  little 
pruning  at  all.  Their  chief  need  is  in  suin'- 
thinning  of  the  branches  when  they  become  too 
dense.  If  that  lie  done  once  in  two  years  uitli 
a  small  saw,  the  cuts  being  neatly  finished  oil 
with  a  knife,  that  usually  is  ample.  Should  t  lm 
main  stem  or  branches  produce  a  quantity  ol 
mere  wood  shoots  during  the  summer,  those 
should  lie  rublied  off  whilst  young,  as  they  can 
not  bo  allowed  to  remain  and  convert  the  head 
into  a  thicket.  What  applies  to  Plums,  so  fai 
as  standards  are  concerned,  applies  to  Rears 
and  Apples  also.  With  all  those  trees  the 
bloom-buds  or  spurs  are  generally  formed  on 
wood  two  years  old,  and  if  all  summer  growt  hs 
be,  as  in  your  case,  constantly  cut  away,  no 
wonder  you  find  you  have  no  bloom  to  them. 
Density  in  the  heads  of  standard  fruit-trees 
varies  according  to  kind.  Thus,  the  spray  of 
Plums  lieing  smaller  than  is  that  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  the  fruit  smaller  also,  Plum  heads 
are  commonly  left  twice  as  thick  as  are  those 
of  other  fruits.  Hut,  still,  judgment  must  lie 
exercised  in  the  thinning  not  to  overdo  it,  as 
when  trees  that  have  hitherto  been  rather 
dense-headed  are  heavily  thinned,  the  result 
frequently  is  to  cause  a  reaction  and  excessive 
now  wood  production.  A  moderate  thinning, 
therefore,  is  bout.  Standard  trees  have  to 
submit  to  diverse  treatment  to  that  usually 
applied  to  Inish  or  trained  trees,  as  these  must 
ho  of  necessity  restricted  in  sire,  and,  there 
fore,  have  to  be  summer  prunod.  That  prae 
lice,  however,  prevents  the  formation  of  st  rong 
shoots  that  need  cutting  away  in  the  winter. 

Late-planted  trees.— If  there  are  no 
signs  of  growth,  examine  t.fco  soil  almut  the 
roots,  water  if  necessary,  and  syringe  the  wood 
whenover  the  air  is  dry  and  parching,  both  It. 
prevent  shrivelling  of  the  bark  and  to  induce 
the  buds  to  break.  Newly-grafted  trees,  too, 
need  an  occasional  inspection  when  clay  daubs 
are  used  to  exclude  air  from  the  scions.  If  such 
are  found  to  bo  crocking,  till  the  crevices  with 
frcsli  clay,  well  moisten  the  daubs  witli  water, 
and  tie  Moss  round  them  to  prevent  future 
trouble,  and  so  facilitate  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion. 

Gordon  Pllims.—  Where  wall  space  is 
scarce  and  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  every 
foot  of  it,  there  is  no  question  of  the  utility  of 
this  form  of  training  Plums.  Well-trained  fan- 
shaped  trees  are  very  good,  of  course,  hut  unless 
a  good  deal  of  skill  is  brought  to  hear  upon 
them  in  the  earlier  years  there  are  sure  to  he 
baro  places  in  them,  and  in  any  case  several 
years  are  taken  up  in  the  training.  Cordons 
trained  either  obliquely  or  erect  cover  all  the 
available  space  quickly  and  an  error  in  their 
culture  is  soon  rectified.  They  are  extromeK 
easy  to  manage,  and  most,  if  not  all,  kinds  and 
varieties  do  well  under  the  system.  If  planted 
3(1  inches  apart  there  is  ample  room  for  training 
a  little  young  wood  between  them,  and  laying 
in  young  wood  before  removing  other  spurs  is 
a  method  of  culture  well  suited  to  Plums. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  exact  system,  though, 
of  course,  the  more  regularly  the  shoots  un¬ 
trained  the  better  the  appearance.  Hi  east 
wood  will  have  to  be  kept  rather  close  or  it  will 
keep  out  the  light  from  the  growing  stems,  the 
best  plan  being  to  pinch  at  about  1  inches  and 
rub  outmost  of  the  sub-laterals,  pinching  those 
retained  to  two  leaves  and  pruning  the  laterals 
back  to  2  inches  in  autumn.  So  treated,  a  lot 
of  wall  spaco  is  covered  with  little  trouble  and 
a  blank  is  very  easily  filled  up.  Maidens  may¬ 
be  planted  ns  early  ns  possible  in  autumn  and 
cut  back  to  about  a  toot  from  the  ground 
Stop  the  leading  shoot  at  another  3  feet  mid 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  top  of  the  wall  i- 
reached,  this  plumping  up  the  lower  buds  end 
ensuring  an  even  break  the  ensuing  spring.  It 
trained  cordons  are  to  be  planted,  select  wtll- 
featl@rM j kjWttrt  will  allow  of  one  season  s 
ffrowtnJBeffirg.  the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached  j 

er. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


PINUS  (PINE). 

Noble  evergreen,  cone-bearing  trees  of  northern 
and  temperate  regions,  of  highest  beauty  and 
use,  some  of  them  admirably  suited  for  the 
climate  of  the  British  Islands,  giving  precious 
evergreen  shelter.  When  the  Mexican  and 
Californian  Pines  were  first  introduced  and 
nuch  talked  of,  little  care  was  taken  in  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  hardy  and  tender 
kinds,  so  that  the  Pines  of  Mexico  and  Southern 
California  got  as  good  a  chance  in  our  pleasure 
grounds  as  the  most  precious  of  the  hardy  ones ; 
but  if  we  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  these 
handsome  trees  we  must  plant  only  the  best  of 
the  hardy  ones,  and  those  likely  to  endure  and 
be  useful  and  beautiful  in  our  climate.  The 
Mexican  and  other  Pines  of  subtropical  coun- 

tries  which  live  in  I>evonshiro  and  tho  wcot 

country,  and  around  the  coast  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  sheltered  places,  are  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  of  their  value  for  the  country  generally,  or 
even  of  their  surviving  hard  winters  in  the  places 
where  they  thrive  when  young.  Even  in  many 
of  the  places  where  a  show  is  made  of  these 
tender  conifers  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  as 
a  group  of  old  Scotch  or  a  grove  of  the  Corsican 
Pine.  Like  all  other  important  families  of 
trees,  these  have  attached  to  them  numerous 

Erden  and  other  names,  which  are  generally 
st  left  out  if  we  seek  to  get  the  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  trees  ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  practice  of  professional  planters 
generally  is  rather  against  us.  Nurserymen 
and  others  concerned  with  planting  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  see  these  trees  in  their  native 
beauty  on  the  mountains  and  elsewhere,  and 
assume  that  the  nursery  or  infant  state  of  the 
tree  is  the  natural  form,  and  make  ceaseless 
efforts  to  keep  the  trees  always  in  this  form, 
who reas  the  nature  of  the  Pine  is  generally  to 
shed  its  lower  branches,  and  hence  we  get  that 
wonderful  dignity  of  the  Pine  as  seen  on  the 
mountains,  both  in  the  new  and  old  worlds, 
lovely  pillars  crowding  all  over  the  northern 
mountains.  I  have  seen  Pines  condemned 
because  they  l>egan  to  assume  this  habit  of 
shedding  their  lower  branches  and  taking  their 
true  character.  Ugly,  contra'- ted,  anil  mon¬ 
strous  forms  are  always  in  catalogues,  which 
should  be  let  alone  there.  While  such  varieties 
are  worthless,  natural  varieties,  especially  of 
kinds  inhabiting  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  like 
the  Scotch  Pine  in  northern  Europe,  and  the 
Western  Yellow  Pine  in  America,  may  be  very 
important  in  giving  us  hardier  kinds  or  those 
of  special  use  like  tho  Russian  form  of  the 
Scotch  Fir.  Synonyms  are  numerous,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  leading  to  confusion  in  the  nomencla¬ 
ture.  but  among  Pinos,  if  anywhere,  what  is  not 
worth  knowing  is  not  worth  growing,  and  all 
the  great  Pines  are  so  distinct  in  form  that  those 
who  care  about  them  will  soon  know  them  by 
heart ,  and  t  herefore  the  showy  labelling  method 
of  the  “  pinetum  "  is  not  necessary  in  any  good 
way  of  planting. 

It  is  this  great  family  of  trees  which  has  given 
the  name  for  the  “  pinetum  ’’  which  we  see  in 
many  country  places,  and  not  by  any  means  the 
best  way  of  growing  the  trees.  The  isolation 
of  specimens  in  the  Grass  allows  the  Grass  in 
dry  seasons  to  take  away  all  the  moisture  from 
the  tree,  and  the  effect  of  this  dotting  about  of 
trees  is  very  far  from  artistic.  The  true  pine¬ 
tum  is  a  wood  of  Pines,  the  trees  all  chosen  for 
their  perfect  hardiness  in  any  given  district, 
sheltering  each  other,  promoting  the  true 
growth  of  the  Pine  by  their  close  planting, 
especially  in  early  life,  shading  the  ground  and 
keeping  the  moisture  in  it.  In  such  a  pinetum 
the  trees  should  be  planted  in  groups  and 
colonies,  not  necessarily  rigidly  separated  by 
hard-and  fast  lines,  but  sometimes  those  of  like 
regions  running  together  as  the  European  Pines 
do  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

The  advantage  of  grouping  and  massing  the 
Pines  in  a  natural  way  is  that  they  not  only 
protect  themselves  from  the  sun,  but  the  leaves 
and  dead  branches  of  the  trees  help  to  nourish 
the  ground.  The  roots  are  very  near  the 
surface,  and  they  get  a  source  of  nourishment 
which  fails  them  in  the  ordinary  pinetum.  In 
starting  a  natural  and  masses  1  pinetum  I  have 
sown  Furze-seed  beneath  (the  /TttTe  Jtur™  ami] 
the  ordinary  EhQltXZgtliOV  cVncf 


whether  the  ground  be  broken  or  otherwise,  and 
give  excellent  oovert,  and,  in  rough  districts,  I 
think,  prevent  rabbits  and  hares  paying  too 
muoh  attention  to  the  little  trees.  There  mav 
be  a  drawback  or  two,  but  on  the  whole  I  think 
there  is  a  gain,  because  the  vigorous  young  trees 
soon  get  their  heads  above  the  Furze,  which  is 
limited  in  growth,  and  eventually  destroy  it  as 
they  do  the  Grasses. 

In  numerous  places  where  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  make  a  true  pinetum,  or  Pine-wood 
even,  then  we  should  get  a  better  effect  in 
grouping  and  massing  the  Pines  than  by  scatter¬ 
ing  them  about  as  they  are  often  seen  even  in 
villa  gardens,  where  there  is  little  room.  But 
in  many  places  in  every  county  there  are  ample 
room  anti  opportunity  for  such  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  woods  as  these  precious  trees  give  us,  and 
the  true  and  natural  way  of  growing  the  trees 
being  carried  out. 

In  making  an  ordinary  pinetum  the  richest 

ground  is  often  taken,  and  large  holes  are  made 

and  filled  with  rich  soil,  whereas  I  think  the 
better  way  would  be  to  choose  true  Pine  soil,  if 
we  have  it — that  is,  rocky  or  poor  ground  of 
little  use  for  anything  else,  and,  by  rightly 
choosing  and  planting  the  trees,  doing  away 
with  the  need  of  the  costly  and  special  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  regulation  pinetum.  In  this 
the  rich  soil  and  preparation  give  a  rapid 
growth  at  first,  but  there  is  no  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  any  Pine  in  the  natural  soil  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  place.  The  rapid  growth  is  often 
followed  by  weakness  of  wood,  and  often  by  too 
early  destruction  from  storms,  while  the  timber 
of  such  trees  is  always  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
poor  or  rocky  ground.  We  have  the  clearest 
evidence,  on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  very  fine 
Pines  may  be,  and  are,  grown  naturally  on  very 
poor  rooky  soils,  and  we  should  take  this  lesson 
and  make  our  Pine-wood  or  pinetum  in  such  a 
soil  or  one  as  near  as  we  can  approach  to  it. 

In  some  places,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
wish  for  a  Pine-wood  in  a  given  situation,  and 
in  that  way  we  must,  of  course,  take  the  soil  as 
it  comes.  So  the  pinetum  should  be  a  Pine- 
wood,  with  airy  cross  walks  driven  through  it. 

Not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  make  costly  anil 
special  preparation  of  soil  for  Pines  that  suit 
our  climate,  but  they  actually  seem  to  do  as 
well  in  rocky  and  shaly  places  where  there  is 
almost  no  soil  at  all.  When  in  California  I 
often  saw  seedling  Pines  starting  vigorously  on 
t  hebare  places  where  the  gold-m  iners  hai  1  washed 
away  the  surface  for  many  feet,  and  the  little 
Pines  came  and  sowed  themselves  on  the  liare, 
soilless  ground,  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have 
several  times  planted  Pines  in  quarries  and 
places  where  there  was  literally  no  soil  except 
the  de‘l>rii  of  the  stones  that  had  been  turned 
out,  and  the  result  was  even  better  than  we  got 
in  the  natural  soil  around. 

Often  in  young  woods  of  Pine  we  find  double¬ 
headed  ones  owing  to  false  starts  from  our  ex¬ 
citing  mild  winters,  the  attacks  of  squirrels, 
and  other  causes.  Where  time  can  tie  spared  it 
is  a  good  way  to  go  round  now  and  then  in 
spring,  and  just  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
second  leader  in  every  case  where  we  see  two 
or  more  growths  where  one  erect,  “  clean  ” 
leader  should  be  seen. 

The  habit  of  planting  specimens  which  is 
common  in  our  pinetums  is  a  costly  and  not  a 
good  way.  The  liest  way  in  all  cases  is  to  plant 
little  trees,  never  over  1  foot  high :  I  have 
often  planted  them  much  smaller  with  perfect 
success.  They  have  a  struggle  at  first,  but 
eventually  the  growth  is  quicker  and  cleaner 
than  that  of  older  trees,  the  specimen  trees  of 
the  ordinary  nursery  having  a  very  hard  time  in 
dry  seasons. 

In  devoting  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  pinetums 
it  is  as  well  to  begin  with  fallow  by  ploughing 
it  and  letting  it  mellow  in  the  frost  and  air  for 
a  year  or  so,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary 
in  poor  rocky  or  mountain  ground.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  quite  safe  to  sow  seed  of  the 
Pine  on  the  ground  where  we  wish  it  to  grow, 
instead  of  the  usual  nursery  system,  sowing  in 
lines  about  4  feet  apart  ,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  th  j  trees  a  little  in  infancy,  though  that  is 
not  always  necessary,  Ix-cause  Pines  that  suit 
the  climate  will  often  get  overall  their  early 
difficulties,  except  the  rabbit  anil  hare.  These 
ought  to  be  excluded  by  good  wiring  ipr  at 
Igast  seven  years  after  forming  the  planttffiiSi! 
t£y  which  time,  if  the  choice  tjifj NIVfFvSlTY1*! 


good  one,  they  will  be  too  old  and  vigorous  for 
the  teeth  of  these  creatures  to  kill,  and  all  wiic 
can  be  taken  away  and  grassy  paths  and  drives 
may  lead  freely  into  other  woods  or  plantation 
near.  In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  Sk; 
species  we  have  purposely  omitted  those  o; 
doubtful  hardiness  or  fitness  for  our  climate 
from  any  cause : 

1‘.  Cembra  (Swiss  Pine). — A  very  hardy 
northern  Pine  of  dir^inct,  close-growing  fora, 
and  a  very  slow  grower  in  our  country,  as  veil 
as  in  its'  native  land  on  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe  or  in  Siberia,  where  it  attains  s 
height  of  100  feet. 

P.  Coci-TERI.  —  A  Californian  tree,  not  >- 
large  as  other  kinds  from  that  great  countiy  of 
Pines,  but  remarkable  for  the  great  size  oi  its 
cones,  which  are  often  each  20  inches  long  and 
weighing  10  lb.  in  its  own  country.  In  onr 
country  this  tree  should  be  planted  only  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  in  sheltered 

valleys  anil  on  warm  soils. 

P.  kxcelsa  (Himalayan  Pine). — A  handsotti: 
tree,  planted  in  Britain,  with  long,  slender, 
drooping  leaves  and  pendent  cones.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  very  wide  do 
tribution  in  Asia,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  anoth- 
form  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Greece  ami 
south-eastern  Europe  on  high  elevations.  In 
our  country  it  thrives  liest  in  warm  and  well 
drained  soils. 

P.  hai.kpknsis  (Jerusalem  Pine). — A  (listin'! 
and  very  useful  Pine  throughout  the  lower  roeky 
parts  of  ( 1  recce  and  its  islands,  also  Crete,  Asi.> 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  When  one  travel' 
in  those  countries  the  hills  seem  very  bare  until 
you  get  near  their  slopes,  when  the  welcome 
growth  of  this  Pine  appears,  a  frequently  grace 
tul  and  stately  tree.  Coming  from  such  a  ho; 
country  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  useful  with  ns. 
except  in  warm  districts.  The  var.  Pithyusa  h 
said  to  lie  stronger  and  larger. 

P.  ixsioxis  (Monterey  Pine). — A  beautiful 
Pine'of  the  seashore  of  California,  Grass  grerr 
in  colour,  and  often  thriving  very  well  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  our  country,  but 
in  inland  places  occasionally  weak,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  recommended  for  general  planting, 
although  on  high  grounil  I  have  seen  ln-ahliy 
trees  survive  hard  winters.  Syn.  P.  radiata 

P.  Lambkrtiana  (Sugar  Pine). — A  noble  tree 
of  California  and  Columbia  River,  reaching  a 
maximum  height  of  .‘100  feet,  and  sometime 
60  feet  in  girth  of  stem.  We  cannot  omit  sn.-h 
a  tree  here,  but  eould  not  expect  it  to  make  suit 
progress  as  in  its  own  beautiful  and  genial  cli 
mate,  and  where  planted  with  us  it  is  usual  I" 
do  so  in  sheltered  situations  and  in  free,  ware 
soils.  The  cones  are  each  somet  imes  over -Meet 
long. 

P.  Laricio  (Corsican  Pine). — The  tallest  an-1 
one  of  the  finest  Pines  of  Europe,  reaching 
160  feet  high  and  over  in  Calabria  and  its  own 
country,  Corsica,  and  of  very  rapid  growth  in 
our  country,  as  we  have  raised  woods  of  it  m 
ten  years.  The  tree,  if  one  raises  it  from  seed, 
as  we  should  in  planting,  shows  a  great  witty 
of  habit  and  even  foliage,  and  if  one  liked  to* 
anything  so  foolish  he  eould  give  Latin  name' 
to  all  the  forms  found  in  one  wood.  Toe 
Calabrian  variety  has  been  reckoned  as  a  species 
by  some,  as  it  is  a  more  vigorous  tree,  especial!) 
iii  hard  soils.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  sometimes 
included  in  this,  but,  whatever  the  botany 
may  say,  the  trees  are  distinct.  The  variegate 
dwarf,  pigmy  varieties  are  beneath  the  notin'"! 
anybody  who  thinks  of  the  dignity  ami  trui 
character  of  this  great  tree. 

P.  Montana  (Mountain  Pine).— A  dwarf. 

1  lardy  Pine,  which  clothes  the  mountains  ... 
many  parts  of  central  Europe  with  i  >'’■ 
bushy  growth  not  much  larger  than  the  Savi¬ 
or  Furze,  hut  under  lietter  conditions  g>',,in- 
intoa  larger  state,  sometimes  into  a  low  t:cr 
In  our  country  it  is  often  called  Mughus  am 
pumilio,  but  the  best  name  for  the  specie*  i- 1  • 
one  given  here.  It  is  a  useful  and  distinct  1  'c- 
for  clothing  banks  here  and  there,  and  giong 
sort  of  rover  between  taller  trees. 

P.  MONTK'Dl.A  (Oregon  Pine).— A  «ine 'j 
the  higher  mountains  of  California,  Oregon,  w- 
Montana,  reaching  a  maximum  height  ot  ffl  p 
with  a  girth  of  9  feet.  It  is  suppose!  to  * 
western  representative  of  the  great  "  bite 
of  Canada,  and  as  it  is  found  at  elevation^ 
10  ink!  feet  is  hardy  in  our  country  and  w 
Avofth!  planting  than  many  of  the  trees  ot  gr*1 
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P.  f  AKvm.oiu.—  A  medium-sized  and  pretty 
life,  with  dense  foliage,  cultivated  much  iii 
Japan,  and  a  native  of  the  northern  islands, 
therefore  a  hardy  tree  with  us,  thriving  in  deep 
IS'jil. 

I\  Pix aster  (Cluster  Pino,  Star  Pine). — A 
beautiful  Pine  of  pleasant  green  colour,  70  feet 
or  more  high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  often  by  the  seashore,  and  useful  in  our 
country  near  the  son,  but  often  thriving  in  1 
inland  places,  l>est  in  free  and  sandy  soils.  It 
is  also  used  much  in  Prance  as  a  protection 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  There 
are  a  great  many  so-called  varieties  of  this,  few  1 
of  nny  consequence. 

P.  Pinka  (Stone  Pine).— A  distinct  and 
picturesque  Pine,  old  trees  attaining  a  height  of 
70  feet  to  7*>  feet.  This 
very  picturesque  Pino  of 

Italy  is  not  quite  hardy  f-  —  — 

in  our  country.  It  lias 
•  well  often  planted  here, 
but  does  not  survive 
hard  winters,  and  should 
inil  he  planted  except  in 
t  he  most  favoured  parts 
of  the  south.  It  is  also 
found  in  sandy  and  rocky 
places  by  the  seashore  in 
Greece,  Syria,  anil  Asia 
Mini  >r. 

P.  conuhri  Isa  (Wes¬ 
tern  Yellow  Pine). — A 
very  noble  tree  reaching 
nearly  .‘till  feet,  with  a 
trunk  girth  of  over 
4-‘i  feet,  but  in  the  arid 
regions  found  much 
smaller.  Sometimes  one 
may  see  trees  branchless 
for  over  100  feet,  hut  in 
quite  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  It  inhabits  Mon¬ 
tana,  Itiitish  Columbia, 

Western  Nebraska,  and 
Northern  California,  and 
is  hardy  in  Britain. 

There  is  a  shorter  form 

found  on  the  eastern 

side-  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  which  is  Imrdier. 

P.  Jeffrey!  (Black  Pine) 
is  now  supposed  to  Is*  a 
variet  v.  alsoscopuloruin, 
but  they  <1"  not  grow 
1 1  uite  so  tall  ns  the  i  it  hers. 

Jeffrey!  is  found  at  a 
height  of  l,fi(!0  feet  on 
the  eastern  Hide  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  an¬ 
swering  for  its  hardiness. 

P.  Pykknaica  (Pyren- 
e  in  Pine). — A  fine,  rapid- 
growing  tree,  with  bright 
green  foliage.  A  native 
of  the  Pyrenees  mid 
Spanish  mountains,  and 
also  in  the  south  of 
France  ;  01)  feet  to 

si »  feet  high.  P.  Brutia 
is  supposed  to  lie  a 
synonym  of  this. 

P.  resin  i  iHA  (Red 
Pine).— A  tall  Pine,  Hhi 
feet-  to  150  feet  high, 

Newfoundland  to  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  southwards ' 
through  New  Kngluml 
State.  From  its  northern 

area  of  habitation  this  should  he  a  hardv  and 
thriving  Pine  in  Britain. 

P.  RIuida  (Torch  Pine).  A  forest  Pine  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  80  feet  on  sandy  and  rocky 
places  in  Canada,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  the 
Eastern  states.  This  Pine  is  hardy  and  a  rapid 
grower  in  Britain,  growing  in  moist  places  less 
likely  to  suit  the  greater  Pines. 

P.  sabimana  (Grey-leaved  Pine).— A  very 
interesting  Californian  tree,  inhabiting  the  dry 
and  warm  hills  and  the  coast  ranges  and  fort 
hills  of  Sierra  Nevada;  not  often  a  verv  hieh 

. . ......  Ti,^  _  r. 


170  feet,  with  a  girth  of  trunk  of  .‘to  feel, 
though  often  found  much  smaller.  Owing  to  the 
cutting  of  the  woods  in  Canada  and  Northern 
America,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  its  native  dignity 
in  the  settled  parts.  It  forms  dense  forests  in 
Newfoundland  and  Canada,  and  westwards  and 
southwards  along  the  mountains.  Certain 
varieties  are  catalogued,  but  they  are  of  little 
use  beside  the  parent  tree. 

P.  svr.vESTKis  (Scotch  Pine).— Onr  native 
Pine  and,  in  its  old  state,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  we  can  ever  have.  It  is  of 
enormous  distribution  in  northern  Arctic  and 
mountain  regions,  hut  also  going  down  to  the 
mountains  of  Italy  anil  Greece.  The  Russian 
variety  is  considered  a  more  erect  and  stronger 
grower.  A  great  number  of  varieties  is  men- 


Tin'  Monterey  Pine  (Pinus  iiiaignis).  (See  page  tail.) 


mountain  tree.  The  grey  foliage  gives  the 
natural  trees  the  appearance  of  clouds  in  the 
distance. 

P.  Strobes  (White  Pine:  Weymouth  Pi 
One  of  the  noblest  forest MiW/lf  djliBAiifrU 
world,  sometimes  reaching’ a  noighVuf 


li-cied  in  books  and  catalogues,  and  f mn > 
by lirid,  compact  and  dwarf  varieties,  including 
variegated  one?,  none  of  any  consequence  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wild  tree.  This  Pine  sows  itself 
in  rough  heaths  and  sandy  ground,  and  thrives 
there,  if  allowed  to  do  so  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  W.  R. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Porsythias.  —  These  Chinese  shrubs  are 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  quite  lately 
we  have  been  surprised  very  much  at  the  beauty 
of  large  group  in  the  open  air,  tho  grace  of  the 
buds  surpassing  almost  that  of  tho  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spring  flowers.  The  plants  are  growing  in 
,*Wi  hni»  YJ<"il  and  fully  exposed.  Frequently 
r  K  see  these  shrubs  grown  on 

ami  ytra-  are  beautiful  everywhere,  bu' 


can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  dealing  with  them 
than  confining  them  to  walls,  ns  we  are  quite 
sure  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  they  are 
more  effective  in  bold  groups  in  beds,  on  banks, 
or  oven  in  rough  places  among  the  hardiest 
shrubs  or  covert  plants.  That  they  would 
flower  later  in  such  places  would  bo  no  dis¬ 
advantage,  but  somewhat  a  gain.  Tho  habit  is 
most  picturesque,  and  for  cutting  for  the  house 
nothing  could  be  more  precious.  There  is  not 
much  difference  as  regards  kinds  except  in  the 
names  ;  every  kind  is  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
the  commonest  is  the  best.  They  are  easy  to 
increase,  gracing  cottage  and  mansion,  anil  we 
know  nothing  liettor  ns  regards  effect  in  masses. 

Laurels  unhealthy.— Tlmnk  you  for 
your  reply  (April  21)  about  damage  to  Portugal 
Laurels.  The  plants  I 
wrote  nliout  are  mostly 

- - —  -  —  from  forty  to  fifty  or 

sixty  venrs  "f  age,  and 
have  been  deteriorating 
more  or  less  for  t  lie  last 
few  seasons.  I  live 
within  three  miles  (or 
rather  more)  of  Leeds, 
on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
city,  so  we  gel  a  good 
deal  of  Hinoke.  I  observe 
that  old  trees  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  suffer  more 
from  smoke  than  young 
ones.  Some  of  the  Lau 
rels  grew  near  to  a 
stream  of  running  water, 
and  those  are,  |ierhnps, 
best  in  himlth.  On  you 
think  anything  can  In- 
done  in  the  way  of  top- 
dressing  or  fresh  Foil  ? 
Should  the  dead  wood 
Is-  cut  off?  The  LaureN 
are,  some  of  them,  re¬ 
markably  fine  plants 

C.  G.  (>. 

Nothing  worth  doing 
with  old  evergreen  trees 
in  smoke.  Remember 
also  that  the  “  Portugal 
Isiurel  ”  is  not  a  hardy 
plant,  and  even  in  dis- 
t riots  free  from  smoke 
may  sutler  in  hard  win¬ 
ters.  Your  best  plan 
■  will  be  to  grow  deciduous 
trees  only. 


Hardy  Primroses. 

—  Pretty  as  the  blue 
Primroses  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  famous  strain 
are,  I  fear  that  in  time 
they  will  go  the  way  of 
most  other  garden  Prim¬ 
roses,  and  la-come  gradi  • 
ally  demoralised  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  for  it  dees 
seem  ns  if  either  insect 
or  atmospheric  into  • 
crossing  or  the  natural 
result  of  constant  gnrdi  n 
culture  was  to  create 
in  these  originally  tiue 
Primroses  that  long¬ 
stemmed  eharoeterisl  e 
which  invariably  emhd 
in  creating  Polyai  - 
t  buses.  Twenty  yeais 
ago  1  had  the  finest  and 
most  p.-ifeei  strain  of  true  garden  Primroses  in 
the  world.  They  comprised  white,  lemon,  pink, 
red,  crimson,  mauve,  purple,  and  other  colours, 
every  plant  a  true  Primrose,  and  forming 
in  the  early  spring  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  flowering  plants  a  garden  could  pro¬ 
duce!  But-  every  year  I  found  the  seedlings 
showing  less  of  the  true  Primrose  habit  and 
more  of  the  Polyanthus  character  until 
they  became  so  entirely  of  the  latter  habit 
that  t lie  old  and  treasured  form  disappeared. 
That  is,  I  fear,  the  lot  to  which  the  blues  are 
destined.  When  that  is  so,  charming  as  Poly¬ 
anthuses  are,  they  will  have  lost  one  of  their 
most  favoured  characteristics.  Primroses  pro¬ 
per,  Qfii^tWOtfctelWilour  of  the  flowers,  retain 
4he^lHMpr_~htuinhl  ,u-,  cushion- like  form  which 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  make  a  rockery  n  snailery — a  sluggery — as  wind  and  rain.  The  natural  habitat  of  the 
1  ®  ri.wnt  you  are  setting  about  it.  Don't  get  a  heap  of  Pans}- is  a  free,  open,  mountain  pasture,  where 

««■  any  poor,  sour  soil,  black  as  ink,  and  mixed  water  never  stagnates ;  it  never  flourishes  in  a 

T1(- ......  ,  |  with  ashes.  Don’t  pile  up  clinkers  in  masses  in  confined  or  boggy  situation,  or  In  a  dry,  arid 

J.  UAi  I  .  and  plant  Primroses  and  Ferns,  torn  out  of  waste.  It  is  more  a  Scotch  than  an  English 

Wf.  have  all  heard  of,  read,  or  seen  the  famous  j  the  hedges  by  a  hawker  or  your  mistaken  self,  plant,  and  growers  in  the  southern  counties  of 
advice  to  (.he  matrimonially  disposed,  also  the  Make  a  raised  bed  of  good,  rich  loam,  with  a  England,  who,  with  careful  culture,  may 
manual  of  etiquette— or  the  want  of  it  bearing  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and  attempt  to  equal  results  produced  with  far  lc* 
the  above  title,  but  there  are  many  oft-spoken  a  little  peat.  Flatten  the  top,  more  or  less,  dibi  t  in  northern  England  or  Scotland,  can 
or  hitherto  suppressed  “  don'ts’"  which  deserve  and  provide  for  proper  drainage  l>clow  :  the  never  hope  to  surpass  those  results, 
c  nnpilatiou,  and  commendation  to  the  attention  I  depth  of  good  soil  should  not  lie  less  than  I  foot.  The  nurserymen  constantly  change  the  names, 
of  the  more  or  less  amateur  gardener,  whose  |  Then  surround  the  bed  with  the  host  stones  you  or  raise  new  kinds  with  but  slight  variations,  t  - 
ideas  are  apt  to  run  in  a  groove.  To  begin  can  get,  sinking  them  a  little  so  that  they  may  which  they  give  new  names.  The  following  i<.i 
with  -and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  |  make  a  firm  edge.  Inside  this  plant  Diaiithus  selection  of  Tufted  Pansies  which  I  have  eulti 
of  all  the“don'ts'’ — don’t  forget  t  hat  tilings  „f  sorts,  Alyssuni,  Auhrietia,  ami  other  plants,  vated  for  many  years  with  success,  and  which, 
grow!  A  Cedar  of  l/cluuion  is  a  handsome  I  hardy  and  common  or  rare  and  expensive,  with  proper  cultivation  and  ordinary  care,  will 
object  where  it  can  have  a  whole  hillside  to  I  according  to  your  purse  and  desire.  Now  plant  make  the  garden  gay  from  April  till  <  h-tober  : 
itself  and  a  few  eompauions  to  set  it  oil';  a  the  inside  of  I  lie  rookery  bed,  using  groups  of  II’/iiVc  and  mam,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Sylvia. 
Wellingtonia  maybe  to  some  extent  an  orna-  ,  three  plants  or  of  six  or  1-2  bulbs  as  may  be,  and  Violetta;  Mm*,  True  Blue,  Blue  Bell;  70117V ■, 
iiient  to  a  suburban  garden  while  it  is  only  lay  or  partly  sink  stones  irregularly  on  the  Uolyrood,  Archie  Grant,  Rosy  Mom  -.pur pi- 
(i  feet  high  :  in  a  few  years'  time  they  will  both  surface  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  pro-  and  n-hilr,  The  Meams,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
begin  to  eat  up  the  Grass  under  t  hem  and  the  I  tected  by  them  front  sun,  frost,  and  cold  winds,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  Princess  Beatrice  :  t/tHoir, 
soil  all  round  them,  anil  to  look  thoroughly  out  I  while  the  foliage  and  flowers  can  ramble,  creep.  Grievei,  lemon  Queen,  Wonder,  Bullion,  Teni 
of  place.  Don't  plant  forest  trees  in  small  or  or  stand  tip  as  Nature  pleases.  The  subject  of  Elclto,  Canary.  This  last  is  a  most  singular 
moderate  sized  gardens  ;  leave  them  where  they  '  what  to  plant  is  illimitable,  but  in  a  well-made  flower,  and  unlike  any  other  that  1  have  eve. 
are  in  scale  with  their  surroundings.  Put  I  rookery  like  this  field  and  wood  plants  will  look  seen  :  it  has  no  blotch,  but  is  covered  with  dark 
t  hings  in  your  gardens  which  are  too  choice  j  i,.HS  well  than  in  their  natural  surroundings,  rays,  spreading  from  the  eye  well  over  tic 
lor  the  lanes  and  lields.  The  Editor's  wish  while  the  rarer  hardy  Orchids,  hardy  Primulas,  flower,  after  the  style  of  tho  herbaceous  Cah-e-. 
to  see  acres  of  Laurels  grublted  and  burnt,  to  and  al pines  will  always  ho  admired  and  give  laria.  Pink  and  pate  red,  William  Nicl,  Ada 

make  room  for  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  finds  endless  interest,  and  hundreds  of  good  garden  A  lair,  Rosine.  A  totally  distinct  race,  with 

echo  in  many  a  ease  where  a  small  {awn  is  d is-  L.iants  offer  themselves  as  suitable.  In  this  narrow,  lanceolate,  more  or  less  glaucous 
figured  by  boils  ol  those  atrocities  “mixed  rockery  there  will  not  1m;  dry,  empty  chinks  le  ives,  and  long  flower- stalks,  known  ns  Strict  a 
shrubs.  In  tin-  middle  there  may  ho  a  between  clinkers  whore  snails  can  mass  them-  axiiron.lutea,  etc.,  was  formerlyiiiti"li  cultivated. 
Conifer,  so  crowded  that,  it  lias  hist  its  lower  selves  comfortably  for  the  winter  hut  nothing  Iml,  seems  now  to  have  disappeared.  The  uses 
branches,  and  some  of  its  upper  ones  are  half  , -an  grow  or  root ;  there  will  l»e  no  dusty,  baked  to  which  cut  blooms  can  lie  put  are  not  ntuner 
bare  and  brown  ;  it  is  all  on  one  side,  too,  and  earth,  searched  by  the  east  wind  through  nnd  ous,  owing  to  their  fading  and  the  difficult . 
spindly.  Nipteczed  against  it  are  a  Laurel,  through,  nor  any  dead  Fern  litter  anil  harbour  there  is  in  arranging  them  satisfactorily.  Tin- 
eating  everything  else  out  of  earth  and  for  hyoemating  slugs.  It  will  he  a  rock  garden,  best  flower-glass  is  a  some, what  fiat,  saucer-like 

home,  two  or  three  Eitonymuses,  dear  not  a  rockery,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  better  vase,  covered  over  with  trap  not -work.  A 

to  the  heart  of  the  seaside  lodging-  worth  having.  M.  L.  \V.  beautiful  table  decoration  can  be  made  with 


house  keeper,  a  Laurustinus,  which  would 
lie  tolerable  alone,  and  a  miserable,  starved 
Rose-bush,  which,  if  it  had  the  whole  bed 


self-coloured  kinds  in  small  glasses  with  Fern 
or  Mignonette.  A  good  buttonhole  flower  can 
be  formed  of  one  or  two  blooms  with  sonic 


Rose-bush,  which,  if  it  had  the  whole  bed  PANSIES  AND  1  L  I' I  ED  PANSIES.  be  formed  of  one  or  two  blooms  with  sonic 
to  itself,  might,  be  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  Havini:  cultivated  Pansies  with  more  or  less  green,  tied  together,  and  carried  in  a  flower 
almost  evergreen  leaf  and  profuse  bloom.  If  success  for  many  years,  it  lias  occurred  to  nte  tube,  as  they  must  have  water.  One  of  the 
you  must  have  trees  in  small  gardens,  and  that  some  short  notes  may  bo  of  interest  to  most  lovely  objects  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  spray 
cannot  bo  contented  with  Lilac-hushes,  flower-  readers  of  Gakpknixi:  Ii.i.ustkatkii,  especially  for  a  lady’s  dross  formed  of  Countess  of  Kin 
ing  Hawthorns,  pink  and  white,  the  so-  now  that  the  season  of  spring  flowers  is  at  tore  and  Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  diseases  to 


-  hem.  I  lie  diseases  to 
subject  are  not  numerous, 
1  free  front  the  attacks  of 
worm,  and  other  under 
III  the  height  of  the 


ixioui  in  men- season,  unit  at  an  times  pleasing  mg  as  the  I  lifted  Pansy;  it  is  tar  more  ilelieau-  ground  ilevastators.  In  the  height  ot  the 
— Bamboos  of  the  hardier  kinds,  Guelder  Roses,  and  difficult  to  maintain  in  good  condition,  flowering  season,  and  just  when  the  gardener 
the  Orange  Ball  treo,  and  hosts  of  other  After  producing  one  or  two  fine  blooms  its  desires  to  see  his  beds  at  their  best,  the  plants  are 
beauties,  plant  Apple-trees.  Either  have  utility  flowers  rapidly  diminish  in  size,  and  dwindle  occasionally  visited  by  a  foe,  which  first  causes 
/Apples — Blenheim  Orange  and  Lord  Suflield  into  insignificance  (an  old  Pansy,  Goliath,  the  loaves  to  turn  veilow,  and  then  the  whole 
standards,  for  instance — or  the  delicious  Crabs,  produced  one  fine  flower  and  then  died),  and  to  plant  to  fade  and  die.  On  touching  the  plant 
whoso  wealth  of  blossom  is  poetry  and  not  in  a  gardener  it  is  not  nearly  so  useful  a  plant,  it  will  be  found  to  he  i|uite  loose  in  the  ground, 
essence,  and  whose  fruit  is  full  of  beauty,  whose  especially  in  tin;  south.  Well-chosen  vigorous  and  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  to  lmve  been  eaten 
size  is  never  overpowering,  and  whose  shape  varieties  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  on  the  other  away.  The  best  cure  for  the  atta-ks  is,  I  lie 
contents  the  eye.  Sweet  Applo-trecs  on  a  hand,  will,  with  careful  treatment,  produce  a  lieve,  soot-water.  F.  R.  Paukf.ii. 


stretch  of  lawn  do  very  well  if  properly  planted  succession  of  fine  blooms  from  April  to  October, 
to  begin  with,  provided  they  can  have  sun  :  and  oven  later,  and  thus  are  infinitely  more 
they  are  profitable  and  lovely,  and  1  should  like  useful  than  is  the  florist's  Pansy.  Thoy  also  have 


to  dig  up  hundreds  of  so-called  ornamental  !  a  finer  scent.  Both  are 


1  by  division, 


Kymuton  Lod'p,  Han  out  Wtn'd,  Aliddlmtx. 


PLANTING  A  TERRACE  BORDER. 


trees  in  suburban  and  other  gardens,  till  a  good  l>y  cuttings,  and  by  seed.  Plants  may  In*  divided  Can  you  suggest  a  good  arrangement  of  bedding 
pit  witli  a  load  of  rich  loam,  anil  put,  in  a  sound,  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  my  pi  m  is  to  cut  away  out  plants  fora  terrace  border  250  feet  long,  with 
clean,  thrifty  Apple  to  mark  the  calendar  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  root.  Divided  a  low  wall  covered  with  Pink  China  Roses  at 
rosy  bloom  and  sweet  fruit.  plants  are  generally  considered  not  so  satisfac-  back  (north)  and  dwarf  standard  Roses  down 

The  Field  has  led  tin-  way  in  suggesting  tory  as  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  nr  centre  of  bed  at  intervals?  Nothing  very  high 
another  “don't"  of  which  groove  gardeners  seed.  Cuttings  may  bo  inserted  in  September  does  well. — M.  S. 

sorely  need  to  lie  reminded.  I  ton’t  plant  Privet  or  October  for  spring  planting,  in  April  or  May  In  a  border  of  this  description  where  the  for 
hedges.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  they  turn  for  autumn  planting.  They  are  best  inserted  at  mality  has  been  somewhat  increased  bv  plnntin  ; 
brown,  and  spend  their  first  summer  in  wither-  about  3  inches  apart  every  way.inaspccially  made  standard  Roses  at  regular  intervals,  a  first  priii 
ing  and  their  first  winter  in  dying  nakedly,  frame  4J  inches  high  in  front  nnd  flinches  at  ciple  should  lie  an  endeavour  to  parti  illy  relieve 
After  a  year  those  which  live  begin  to  grow,  and  the  back,  placed  under  a  north  or  west  wall,  such  formality  by  the  avoidance  alike  of  straight 
take  all  the  goodness  out.  of  the  ground  after  The  soil  should  ho  loam,  with  leaf-mould  and  lines  in  the  planting  and  of  stiff,  heavy  thing*, 
the  manner  of  the  greedy,  voracious  Laurel,  plenty  of  sand,  but  no  manure.  Seed  tnay  be  Presuming  from  the  scale  that  the  border  i-< 
nnd  starve  everything  else  within  reach.  A  sown  in  early  spring  (February  or  March),  or  in  6  feet  in  width  and  the  Roses  10  feet  apart, 
hedge  of  Rosa  rugosa  will  cost  a  little  more  to  summer  (duly),  in  soil  similar  to  that  recom-  would  suggest  as  a  preliminary  for  tho  side  that 
hegin  with,  but  it  will  bo  beautiful  from  its  very  mended  for  cuttings,  in  pans  or  boxes,  or  direct  has  the  wall  as  a  background  the  plant  ing  nuuvl 
first  budding,  and  a  fierce  defence  with  thorn  into  the  soil  of  a  cold-frame.  The  seedlings  the  standard  Roses  of  something  of  il  warf  habit 
and  prickle,  unliko  the  feeble  Privet,  n  tho-  must  be  carefully  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  extending  some  18  inches  or -J  feet  on  two  sides. 


is  very  short.  Berberis  makes  a  lovely  hedge,  afternoon  sun  ;  like  many  other  plants,  t  hey  dis-  curve.  Plants  suitable  for  this  would  be  Tufted 
too,  especially  B.  stenopliylla,  but  it  needs  a  little  like  the  latter,  hut  enjoy  the  morning  sun.  Pansies  (among  the  best  for  the  pur|>ose  if  they 
patieneo,  and  must  have  sun  and  good  soil.  I  Tufted  Pansies  nre  loss  fastidious  and  more  do  well  in  tho  locality),  Verbenas,  tin-  dwarfer 
would  fifty  times  soonor  have  a  hedge  of  Gorso  hardy,  and,  if  their  roots  are  kept  fairly  cool  Petunias,  and  Phlox  Drummondi,  all  to  lie 
or  Hawthorn  than  of  Privet,  and  either  is  ini-  and  moist,  they  may  lie  planted  in  a  full  kept  slightly  pegged  ;  the  dwarfest  blue 
penetrable  when  old  enough.  A  lovely  garden  southern  aspect,  provided  it  bo  open  and  airy.  Ageratum,  Mesembryanthemurn  variecatuni. 
barrier  can  bo  made  by  using  Holly  witli  hero  and  not  shaded  by  walls,  fences,  etc.  Watering  Golden  Harry  Hieovcr,  Manglesi,  West  Brighton 
nnd  there  Pyrns  japomea,  nnd  there  are  endless  in  tho  summer  anil  autumn  is  essential,  and  Gem  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Ball  of  Fire 
combinations  open  to  those  who  will  take  a  little  weak  manure- water  occasionally  applied  is  Tropa-olum,  whilst  in  dwarf  annuals,  Marigold* 
trouble  in  tho  interest  of  future  irfalTficgHon  for  liiahly  beneficial.  The  surface  should  alarCbe  |ITCiaioffOfTHonour  and  Silver  King  with  Linam 
themselves  and  Mfked  over  when  needful,  of,  course  rwitHqut  .reticulata  are  wonderfully  free  and  very  etui ur- 

lost  for  this  time — may  seem  haclrerayoir  disturbing  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep  I  RLopefl  I  to  irsgJ  The-I  Wroefiav  Petunias,  and  Phloxm.iv 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


rvenk  manure-water  occasional!; 
lighly  Iicneficial.  The  surface  s 
i^ked  over  when  needful,  of  |  cti 
lislurbing  the  roots,  so  as  to  few 
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either  be  planted  in  mixed  colours  or  restricted  testily.  Hut  the  crucial  question  which  long 
to  one  simile  for  each  block  as  may  he  deemed  troubled  me  was  where  best  to  grow  the  finer 
advisable.  The  spaces  between  the  plants  varieties  so  that  they  might  be  undisturbed,  yet 
brought  down  from  about  the  Hoses  I  would  .  cause  neither  untidiness  nor  dismal  bare  spalls 
suggest  filling  respectively  with  one  shade,  as  •  when  their  flowering  was  over, 
in  a  bonier  of  this  length  fairly  large  blocks  are  As  failures  often  teach  os  well  as  successes,  it 
decidedly  more  effective  than  cutting  up  into  may  be  of  use  to  tell  how  for  three  years  I 
little  patches.  Pelargoniums  like  H.  Jacoby,  failed.  A  piece  of  ground,  facing  west,  was  care- 
J.  Gibbons,  Beckwith’s  Pink,  Flower  of  Spring,  fully  prepared  and  planted  with  good  bulbs.  It 
and  Mrs.  Pollock,  Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  was  suitable  as  to  soil  and  exposure,  so  the 
type  in  two  or  three  shades.  Heliotropes  and  Daffodils  prospered.  But,  alas  !  for  the  after 
i  entaurea  would  be  suitable,  also  white,  results.  The  first  year  three  fine  Clematis 
.nmson,  and  yellow  Antirrhinums.  On  the  side  plants,  trained  on  wire,  were  tried  :  but  just  as 
u here  the  China  Rosea  form  the  background  it  they  were  ready  to  flower  cold  wind  and  rain 
is  obvious  that  comparatively  few  tall  plants  came,  and  the  buds  were  reduced  to  pulp.  The 
would  lie  required,  and  these  should  neither  be  second  year  one  only  of  the  three  flowered  ; 
glaring  in  colour  nor  purely  green -foliaged  spring  frosts  having  nipped  even  the  leaves  of 
plants,  as  for  instance  Acacias  or  Grevilleas,  the  other  two.  It  was,  therefore,  verv  evident 
plenty  of  greenery  being  suppliisl  by  the  Hoses,  that  part  of  the  garden  did  not  suit  Clematises, 

-  and  they  were  removed  to  a  trellis.  The  third 

*  '  mFFnnits  rv  a  or iv i.-  ,,, ,,,  year,  by  the  advice  of  a  Daffodil-loving  friend, 

.  DAFFODILS  IN  A  ROSE  BORDER.  i,.elan,[  allJ  Field  Poppies  were  sown  between 

Other  Daflbdil  lovers  may,  like  myself,  have  the  rows  :  but  again  a  failure,  for  the  Grass  was 

found  a  difficulty  in  placing  their  pets  so  that  so  strong  and  healthy  it  refused  to  wither,  and 

while  they  have  every  advantage  for  flowering,  quite  choked  the  Poppies.  So  once  again 
the  withering  leaves  do  not  interfete  with  summer  and  autumn  found  that  bare  border  the 
the  garden's  neatness,  and  the  bulbs  are  not  int-  laughing  stock  of  those  who  had  not  reduced 
|(overished  by  the  necessity  of  planting  some  a  prominent  spot  in  their  gardens  to  a  barren 
thing  else,  almost  on  the  top  of 
them,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  bed 
after  their  season  is  over.  If  one 
has  an  old  orchard  fir  large 
grounds  and  shrubberies,  grow¬ 
ing  Daffodils  is  comparatively 
easy ;  but.  if  one  has  only  a 
small,  or  a  moderately  large, 
garden,  all  of  which  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  the  question 
of  where  best  to  grow  them  well 
and  undisturbed  is  an  anxious 
one.  The  withering  leaves, 
which  cannot  lie  wisely  re¬ 
moved  till  they  are  dry  and 
brown,  are  distinctly  ugly,  and 
so  is  the  vacant  space  left  if 
one  has  too  much  regard  for 
one’s  bulbs  to  plant  out  anything 
on  the  top  of  them  for  summer 
show.  Nevertheless,  they  arc 
well  worth  keeping  and  well 
worth  growing,  as  all  Dafl'odil 
lovers  know,  and  even  those  who 
profess  indifference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  won  over  to  admiration 
when  a  fine  collection  of  them 
in  lull  bloom  nods  and  shakes 
its  graceful  flowers  in  the  spring 
breeze.  Then  they  grow  so 
easily,  not  only  in  favoured 
country  gardens,  hut  amid  the 
dust  and  the  smoke  of  towns. 

My  garden  is  large  enough 
to  give  one  abundance  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  with 
several  long  herbaceous  borders, 
two  large  Rose-beds,  and  a  Narcissus  eomuus  (Swan's  Neck  Daffodil).  From  a  photograph 

favoured  nook  for  Tea  Roses  ;  b-v  Mr*  B-  Hart  land,  Cork, 

but  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  allow  either  for  wasting 

space  or  for  devoting  nearly  two  months  ■  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  Daffodils  in  spring, 
to  the  weary  watching  of  withering  Daffodil  |  Despair  had  almost  overcome  me,  when  it 
leaves,  and  the  then  belted  planting  of  ]  occurred  to  myself  and  the  gardener  that  a 
something  to  fill  their  place.  So  some  broad  border  of  old-established  Roses  was  the 
lhitl'odil  lovers  whose  gardening  space  is  also  very  place  for  them.  It  was  sheltered  by  a 
limited,  but  who  hunger  after  a  fine  collection  wall,  and  on  that  were  an  Apple,  two  Cherry - 
and  agree  with  the  advice  of  the  Prophet  trees,  and  some  climbing  Roses,  which  made  a 
Mahomet,  who  said,  “  He  that  has  two  cakes  of  j  good  background  ;  while  the  space  between  the 
bread  let  hint  sell  one  of  them  for  some  flowers  j  Roses  was  ample,  and  their  foliage  would  hide, 
of  the  Narcissus  ;  for  bread  is  food  for  the  body  to  a  great  extent,  the  withering  Grass  in  early 
but  Narcissus  is  food  for  the  soul,”  may  be  summer.  Here  I  tleeided  was  an  ideal  place  at 
interested  to  know  how,  here,  the  problem  has  last.  The  soil  was  loamy  and  good,  but  not  too 
at  last  been  solved.  Here  and  there  in  all  the  rich,  aftd  it  only  remained  to  carefully  arrange 
herbaceous  borders  there  arc  clumps  of  Daffodils,  the  bulbs  so  as  to  give  the  best  effect,  and  for 
and  the  double  varieties,  such  as  “Van  Sion,”  1  the  longest  possible  period  of  bloom.  Next  the 
“Codims  and  Cream,”  “  Eggs  and  Bacon,”  and  wall  I  put  tall-growing  trumpets,  bicolor  and 
“  Butter  and  Eggs,’’  with  the  old-fashioned  I  golden  alternately,  beginning  with  princeps  and 
double  white  Lily,  are  better  grown  in  these ,  scoticus  with  pallidus  priecox  for  earliest 
borders,  as  their  clumps  quickly  grow  too  large  flowering  ;  then  for  later,  such  tall,  handsome 
for  the  special  border.  A  fine  line  of  trumpets  favourites  as  Ard-Righ,  Henry  Irving,  maxi¬ 
looks  very  well  right  along  the  front  of  the  mus,  Emperor  ;  with  the  lovely  bicolors, 
principal  Rose-border,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Grandee,  and  Haworth, 
built-up  terrace  ;  and  in  odd  comers  stray  bulbs  In  the  second  row  are  arranged  alternately  late 
‘•f  all  kinds  are  grown  for  cutting  to  send  to  and  early  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissi,  with  some 
triends  who  have  no  gardens.  How  excel-  of  the  taller  growing  and  beautiful  delicate 
lenbly  they  travel  by  post,  if  cut  not  too  varieties  of  tie  chalice,  Leedsi,  and  Barri 
lull  out  and  given  a  good  drink  bofr,fre>  groups.  TIfe  third  row  consists  of  late  and 
'■eing  packed,  all  those  then!  to-.iuY(  S0rl  ^?rumpets,  golden  and  bieolar. 

brighten  town  rooms  on  grey  spring  days  «trr  arm  the^rKprm' is  again  made  up  of  late  unwiH 


;  early  Poet’s  or  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissus,  while 

•  the  last  row,  next  the  Boxwood,  consistsof  tiny 
.  dwarf  trumpets,  such  as  minimus,  nanus, 
i  Mina,  nanus  pallidus,  the  pretty  little  pale 

yellow  trumpet  which  grows  wild  profusely  at 
.  ferns,  in  Prussia,  and  a  few  of  those  veritable 
i  fairies  among  Daffodils,  Hart  land's  Swan-neck 

•  variety.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
from  March  till  the  Cherry  and  Apple  blossom 

;  on  the  wall  has  given  place,  in  late  May  and 

•  early  June,  to  the  pinks  and  creams  of  the 
i  Monthly  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  and  the 
t  Rose  buds  in  the  border  are  just  burstini. 
i  there  is  a  constant  and  delightful  bloom  ot 

■  Daffodils  from  the  time  that  princeps  and  scoti- 
;  c-us  first  brave  the  east  winds  until  the  tall, 
f  handsome,  and  very  late-flowering  variety  ot 
I  the  Poet's  Narcissus  droops  its  lieautiful  head 
,  in  the  heat  of  sunny  June.  This  year,  to  com- 
1  plete  a  very  charming  picture,  an  old  Japanese 
,  Tree- Pis iny  has  stretched  its  gaudy  bronze 
i  foliage  well  into  evidence  at  one  end  of  the 
s  Daffodil  Lirder,  and  at  the  other,  the  brown 
1  and  almost  crimson  shoots  on  u  new  bed  <■! 
i  Pa-ony  sinensis  make  a  lovely  contrast  to  the 

-  yellows  and  creams  of  the  later  Daffodils. 

1  It  is  useless  to  be  picturesque  unless  one  is 
i  practical,  so  a  few  hints  how  liest  to  buy  and  to 
grow  the  bulbs  may  be  welcomed  by  fellow 
readers.  In  this  pot  liorder  there  are  certainly 
a  few  costly  bulbs  ;  hut  time  teaches  one  that 
they  are  no  more  satisfactory  than  their  le-s 
grandly- named  brethren.  Therefore,  three 
which  have  been  already  named,  and  which  can 
all  be  now  Imught  at  a  small  cost,  will  make  a 
very  satisfactory  bonier.  My  bulbs  were  all 
planted  in  good,  hut  not  ton  rich,  loam,  at  a 
depth  of  about  5  inches,  and  in  groups  ot 
four  or  five  bulbs.  These  quickly  increase  and 
make  excellent  clumps.  They  share  with  the 
Roses  in  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  that  has  done  duty  in  the 
Cucumber- frame,  and  every  three  years  they 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  again  into 
groups  of  three  or  four  bulbs,  the  best  being 
chosen,  as  the  smaller  ones  that  are  crowded  out 
of  life  in  large  clumps  make,  I  find,  only  leaves 
and  not  flowers.  No  liquid-manure  should  evi  r 
be  given  to  Daffodils,  nor  must  their  bulbs  Is* 
planted  in  fresh  manure.  They  uudoubtedly 
grow  best  if  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  and 
the  pale  shades  are  especially  liable  to 
be  spoiled  l>y  over-feeding.  A  good  loam, 
with  a  mixture  of  sand,  seems  to  suit  them 
liest;  and  the  fairy-like  Swan's-neck  varieties 
especially  require  soil  to  be  lightened  by  sand, 
lest  their  delicacy  of  shade  should  he  lost. 
This  garden,  which  is  sheltered  and  sloi>es  to 
the  south,  is  possibly  a  favoured  place  fur 
flower-growing  ;  but  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  wish  to  grow  Daffodils  in  suburban  or  town 
gardens,  or  under  difficult  conditions,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  grown  them  very  successfully 
both  in  a  very  windy  and  sandy  garden  close  to 
the  sea,  and  in  a  town  garden  exposed  to  dust, 
soot,  and  smoke. 

Maroaret  Moves  Biack. 

Oakbanl,  Hillside,  Montrose,  X.  K. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

L  Wild  Primroses.— In  comparing  the 

■  effects  produced  by  blue  Primroses  and  the 
i  common  variety  growing  in  masses,  the  varied 
.  shades  of  colour  exhibited  in  the  flowers  of 
i  seedlings  of  tho  former  class  render  the  bread t  it 

>  of  tint  presented  by  banks  of  the  wild  Primrose 
,  unobtainable  unless  the  masses  of  hlue  Primrosi  * 

•  are  composed  of  plants  selected,  after  having 
;  once  bloomed,  for  similarity  of  colour.  Even 
,  then  flowers  of  the  purest  purple-blue,  beauti- 

>  ful  as  they  individually  are,  convey  a  far  less 

-  striking  impression  to  the  eye  thiyi  the  sheet  of 
j  pale  saffron  provided  by  the  wild  Primrose. 

[  The  Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem 
1  (Ornithogalum  arabicum)  (Miranda).  —  This 
l  plant  has  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  an 
;  irregular  bloomer  but  an  uncertain  bloomer  also, 

■  and  frequently  the  bulbs,  while  quite  sound, 
,  remain  for  months  quite  inactive.  This  is  more 

usually  the  case  in  the  year  of  importation.  All 
:  that  you  can  do  with  respect  to  the  plant  in  leaf 
i  is  to  endeavour  to  develop  its  growth  to  the  full. 
i  If  well  rooted,  you  may  apply  liquid-manure 
i  each  week.  If  the  bulb  is  large — that  is  to  say, 

1  of  the  fijse  pf  an'  ordinary  liedding  Hyacinth—  it 
.  should  certainly  flower  Muring-ihe  summer, 
illiEbagb  May  is  not  ilic-  tiiueluJra’l  to  bloom,  the 
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flowering  being  regulated  by  tbe  starting  into 

S;rowth.  A  plant,  however,  that  has  been  in 
eaf  two  months  should  be  pushing  up  the  spike 
now,  the  coming  of  which  is  readily  seen  in  the 
neck  of  the  bulb.  The  less  active  plant  oan 
only  be  watered  as  it  requires,  keeping  it  mean- 
whilo  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
sunny  position  in  a  frame.  You  need  not  bo 
alarmed  even  if  this  one  passes  the  summer  with¬ 
out.  putting  forth  its  leaves,  but  these  appearing 
in  autumn,  the  plant  will  flower  earlier  than 
usual  another  year.  You  may  write  us  again 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  plants,  as  such  items 
are  instructive  to  readers  generally. 

Wire  netting  — Shall  l>e  much  obliged  if 
you  will  say  if  it  is  true  that  galvanised  wire 
netting  is  harmful  to  the  plants  climbing  on  it  ? 

I  was  going  to  use  some  for  Clematis,  Sweet 
Peas,  Tropu'olum,  etc.,  against  a  wall,  but  am 
told  it  kills  green-stemmed  plants.— M.  L. 

Yes  :  galvanised  wire  netting,  owing  to  the 
acid,  is  injurious  to  plants.  We  have  seen 
Roses  and  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  very  much 
injured  by  being  tied  to  galvanised  wire.  The 
difficulty  is  easily  got  over  by  giving  it  a  coat 
of  good  white  lead  paint. 

Stagnant  water.— I  have  a  large  pond  in 
my  gamen  which  is  fed  from  the  overflow  of 
another  pond  higher  up,  which  in  its  turn  is  fed 
by  a  very  small  brook  mainly  dependent  on 
rainfall.  The  pond  lias  no  outlet,  so  I  suppose 
it  may  be  described  as  stagnant  water,  but 
coarse  fish  and  Lilies  thrive  in  it.  During  the 
last  few  hot  days  a  green  scum  has  formed  over 
the  whole  of  it,  which  makes  it  very  unsightly, 
and  if  you  could  tell  me  how  to  got  rid  of  it  1 
should  be  much  obliged  ?  In  India  for  evil- 
smelling  tanks  we  used  to  use  the  refuse  of 
soda-water  manufactories.  Woidd  this  be  any 
good  for  my  purpose? — Wm.  Morgan. 

The  accumulation  you  refer  to  is,  in  many 
districts  in  spring,  a  very  common  occurrence 
in  water,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  stag¬ 
nant  nature,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  it 
shortly  disappears,  though  not  always  so.  The 
simplest  remedy  where  this  is  possible  is  to 
render  the  circulation  more  complete  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  constant  supply  and  outlet.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  remedy  to  which  you  refer, 
but  your  experience  certainly  points  to  its  being 
of  some  value  in  such  instances.  If  you  are 
able  to  procure  any  of  the  wasto  you  speak  of 
we  would  suggest  a  trial  of  the  same,  when  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  tho  result. 

Names  wanted. — Would  you  lie  good 
enough  to  name  the  enclosed  .Sempervivums  ? 
Nos.  1  and  2  I  bought  under  the  names  of 
calcaratum  and  enlifomionm.  “Hardy  Flowers” 
gives  “calcareum  and  californicum  ”  as  syno¬ 
nyms.  Are  these  two  really  distinct?  I  have 
always  thought  No.  4  I  am  sending  was  oalifor- 
nicum,  but  this  lias  much  larger  rosettes  than 
Nos.  1  and  2. — E.  T.  L. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  all  Semporvivum  calca¬ 
reum  vars.,  No.  4  being  nearest  tho  typicol 
kind.  No.  3  is  apparently  Semporvivum  tristo, 
but  the  specimen  is  a  poor  one  for  this  kind. 
There  is  no  species  of  the  Housolcck  found  in 
California  whatever  ;  the  name,  therefore,  is  a 
misnomer,  tho  plant  bearing  the  name  lieing 
strictly  S.  calcareum,  from  the  Alps  of 
Dauphine.  S.  calcaratum  is  a  very  distinct 
plant,  the  rosottos  fully  4  inches  across  and 
often  much  largor ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  tho  hardy  speoies.  There  lias  ever 
been  great  confusion  in  this  family,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  all  hardy  plant  specialists  did 
not  adopt  the  admirable  classification  arranged 
by  .M  r.  J.  G.  Baker  some  years  since. 

Moss  in  lawn.  —  I  am  troubled  with 
patches  of  .Myss  growing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  though  I  have  lifted  the  turf 
and  laid  it  down  afresh,  the  Moss  conies  up  in 
the  same  places  and  destroys  the  Grass.  Would 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  destroying  the  Moss 
and  improving  the  Grass,  as  tho  Moss  does 
not  look  very  nioo  growing  on  the  lawn? 
Jamb*  Rohm. 

Get  some  sulplmto  of  iron  and  mix  it  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  of  sulphate  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  The  solution  should  be  made  in  a 
wooden  cask,  putting  tho  plain  water  into  the 
cask  first,  and  then  adding  the  solution.  Then 
get  a  rosed  watering-pot  and  auply  the  mixture]) 
to  the  lawn  over  apimcp,of  15 
should  be  applied  /rs  soaii  an 


strength  by  keeping.  It  should  also  be  made 
with  soft  or  rain  water,  avoiding,  if  you  can, 
water  in  which  there  is  lime.  This  may  be 
done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  liest  during 
this  month.  The  sulphate  is  known  to  lx-  act¬ 
ing  when  the  Moss  turns  black,  alter  which  it 
withers  away  and  crumbles  into  powder.  If  it 
has  been  too  weak  the  Moss  will  only  turn  red, 
and  another  application  is  necessary.  As  Moss 
generally  indicates  poorness  of  soil,  it.  will  be 
requisite  after  the  Moss  is  destroyed  to  apply  a 
top-dressing  of  loamy  soil,  manure,  and  wood- 
ashes. 


.^thc  ",i|^ 


Alpines  for  border  rockery  (Omeya). 
— There  are  many  alpincs  or  plants  of  evergreen 
character  that  may  be  raised  from  seeds  to  suit 
your  purpose,  but  we  think  it  right  to  point 
out  that  not  a  few  of  these  would  take  some 
time  before  reaching  flowering  size,  even  sup- 
posing  in  every  instance  you  obtained  fresh  and 
good  seeds  for  tbe  purpose.  Moreover,  unless 
you  possess  the  convenience  for  raising  such 
tilings  from  seeds,  and  could  give  the  requisite 
time  for  transplanting  and  suchlike  when 
ready,  wo  think  you  would  suffer  considerable 
loss.  We  would  not  recommend  you  to  sow 
seeds  of  such  easily  obtained  things  as  Seflums, 
for  examplo,  as  a  good  plant  may  be  bought 
cheaply,  and,  carefully  divided,  soon  makes  a 
good  patch.  Regarded  generally,  we  think 
your  liest  plan  will  be  to  secure  a  part  in  plants, 
and  another  lot  in  seeds.  In  this  way  you 
would  begin  to  furnish  your  rookery  as  soon  as 
the  latter  was  ready  to  receivo  the  plants, 
With  this  in  view,  we  give  two  separate  lists, 
the  first,  of  plants  easily  raised  from  seeds,  tho 
second,  those  obtainable  in  plants.  From  seed  : 
Aubrietia  C’ampbelli,  A.  Leichtlini,  Aster 
nlpinus,  A.  a.  superbus,  Dianthus  alpinus,  1). 
deltoides,  1).  oiesius,  Primula  farinosa,  P. 
auricula,  P.  longifolia,  Armeria  ceplialotes  rubra, 
Alyssuin  saxatile,  Aquilogia  alpina,  A.  ciorulea, 
A.  pyrenaica,  A.  glandulosn,  Arenaria  grandi- 
flora,  Drabaaizoides.tinaphaliumLeontopodium, 
Morina  longifolia,  Papaver  nlpinum,  P.  nuili- 
caule,  P.  miniatum,  Polemonium  ronfertum, 
I*,  c.  melittmn,  alpine  Auriculas.  As  plants  : 
Acantholimon  glumaceum,  Androsace  sarmen 
tosa,  Campanula  garganica,  C.  gtandiflora 
Mariesi,  ('.  isophylla  alba,  C.  muralis,  C.  oar- 
patica  alba,  C.  DUlla,  Adonis  vernalis,  <  lentianr 
Boptemfida,  Heuchenv  sanguinea,  Dielytra 
eximia,  Lithosperinum  prostratum,  (Enotiiera 
maerocarpa,  (E.  riparia,  Phlox  setacea  in 
variety,  I’,  amoma,  P.  canadensis.  Androsace 
lanuginosa,  Veronica  rupestris,  Zausclmoria 
califomica,  Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  Sileno 
maritime  plena,  Trops  olum  polyphyllum,  Thy¬ 
mus  lanuginosus.  Saxifrage  Wallacei,  S.  pyra- 
dalis,  S.  longifolia,  S.  cocnlearis,  S.  muscoides 
purpurea,  Achillea  umbellate,  A.  Clavennre,  A. 
tomontosa,  Anemono  sylvestris,  A.  apennina, 
A.  pulsntilla,  Arncbia  eohioides,  Iberia  semper- 
virens,  I.  corrieifolia,  Silone  alpestris,  Sodums 
in  variety,  and  Sempervivums  in  variety.  The 
plants  in  both  lists  are  freo  growing.  Tho 
smaller  and  rarer  growing  species  may  be  easily 
added  ns  opportunity  affords.  Small  bulbous 
plants  in  variety  could  also  bo  added  at  the 
proper  season. 

Trilliums. — I  was  interested  in  reading 
L.  B.’s"  remarks  on  “Trilliums”  in  last 
week’s  Gardening,  and  should  like  to  tell  you 
about  them,  as  I  have  seen  them  growing  in  the 
woods  round  Montreal  and  also  in  British 
Columbia,  where  they  are  very  abundant 
They  always  grow  undor  trees  in  rich,  light 
soil,  and  wlmt  Btruck  me  most  was  the  great 
depth  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ground.  I  tried 
several  times  to  dig  them  up,  but  nearly  always 
broke  the  juicy  stem  before  I  could  tivlce  it  to 
tho  liulb.  I  think  people  in  this  country  per- 
haps  fail  to  plant  them  deep  enough,  which 
would,  if  done,  insure  them  from  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  also  save  them  from  frosts.  They 
look  very  lovely  growing  in  great  quantities, 
especially  when  the  flowers  begin  to  turn  pink, 
os  they  do  before  they  fade,  and  make  a  carpet 
of  all  shades  from  puro  white  to  deep  mauve. 
The  white  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium 
albidum)  is  another  flower  which  grows  in  great 
profusion  in  some  parts  of  British  Columbia.  I 
have  mostly  seen  it  in  vory  moist  places,  such 
as  by  a  river,  the  soil  a  deep  sandy  loam  made 
by  tho  overflow  of  the  river.  The  blosMpips 
ing  out  of  deep,  thick  Moss  have,  a  most 
ly  e  fleet.  Tho  Dogwood  ml  ah 


mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  “E.  Loney. 
in  last  week  s  issue,  is  also  agreat  feature  in  the 
British  Columbia  bush.  I  should  be  glad  t<* 
know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  su* 
ceeded  in  getting  C.  Florida  to  flower  in  thi» 
country  ?— A.  E.  Spilsbcry,  Findem,  Derby. 

"L  B."  in  last  week's  issue  ot  G Alter xing  luif- 
trated  cannot  have  noticed  the  description  aai 
beautiful  illustration  ot  Trillium  in  the  wild  garden  n, 
Miss  Jckyil's  book,  “Wood  and  Garden.'  It  is  a  plant 
much  used  in  medicine  now,  as  is  also  another  Amcri.-an 
plant,  Cimicifuga  rnoemosa.— II.  Sihcki.kton,  Ml*. 
Sydenham. 

Anemone  nemorosa  var.  bosniaca. 

Amongst  the  Anemones  now  in  flower  this 
pretty  variety  is  well  worth  notice.  The  flowers 
are  on  much  stronger  stalks  than  is  usual  will 
these  dwarf  early  flowering  sorts,  and  stand  up 
bold  and  erect  above  the  closely  packed  foliage. 
It  is  making  tv  good  show  just  now  :  looking  ex 
ceedingly  pretty  nestled  up  in  one  of  t  he  sunny 
bays  among  large  pieces  of  stone.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  fairly  large.  Tbe  whole  plant  is 
much  stronger  in  appearance  than  the  specie* 
and,  taken  altogether,  this  variety  should  pro*  - 
very  useful  during  the  early  spring. — F. 

Physalis  Franchetti.  Mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  in  planting  this  too  thickly  an*l 
in  too  shaded  a  position.  On  fairly  good  groan 
the  plants  quickly  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  thoi 
the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding  are  soon  seen. 
From  18  inches  to  2  feet  is  quite  dose  enough, 
and  tho  position  should  Ik*  a  sunny  one,  tin 
roots  then  being  well  mulched  during  sunnii*-: 
with  any  spare  material,  such  as  old  Mushroom- 
manure,  and  well  soakod  several  times  with 
farmyard  liquid.  Moreover,  after  standing  4 
season  the  growths  should  be  thinned  out. 
removing  all  the  weakest. — N. 

Muscari  conicum  for  naturalising. 
This  handsome  Starch  Hyacinth  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  for  any  purpose  that,  could  he 
named,  lieing  bold,  free  flowering,  handsome  in 
colour,  and  withal  free  and  vigorous  in  const  it  u 
tion.  Such  qualities  cannot  fail  to  make  any 
plant  of  great  value  for  certain  phases  of  gar¬ 
dening,  more  particularly  such  ns  Grass  garden 
ing  or  the  furnishing  of  semi-wild  places.  On 
the  shady  side  of  a  dry  hedge  bank  wo  latch 
saw  it  in  line  condition.  Much  too  few  are  tin- 
known  plants  that  succeed  in  such  places,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  know  that  so  striking  and 
valuable  a  spring  flower  can  be  so  employed  and 
produce  as  tine  a  display  as  in  open  beds.  Tin 
mass  of  deep  blue  flowers  was  some  Ot  I  feel  or 
more  in  length  and  about  3  feet  wide.  That 
such  a  plant  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  sir  ' 
a  place  cannot  fail  to  bo  of  use  to  many. 

White  outdoor  flowers  In  April.  - 
The  demand  for  white  floxvors  at  Easter  i.« 
always  great,  and  whore  facilities  exist  tor 
bringing  things  along  under  cover,  then  Camel 
lias,  Azaleas,  Callus,  Dcutzias,  fSpir.cas,  and 
other  plants  are  plentiful.  Among  the  !>•  -t 
Daffodils  that  are  so  nearly  white  as  to  pass  for 
white  flowers  are  Loci  I  si  Minnie  Hume  and  Mrs. 
Langtry,  with  oneoftlie  later  forms  of  pooti-  u-. 
and  in  shrubs  the  double  form  of  Spirioa  pruni- 
folia,  Exochorda,  the  wliitc-flowerea  Kibes,  and 
Magnolia  stollatn.  Naturally,  with  Easter 
falling  late  and  an  early  spring,  tho  above  list 
can  be  considerably  strengthened.  Writing  oi 
outdoor  white  flowers  reminds  me  to  note  tin- 
inspection  of  a  break  of  tin*  Gardenia-flowered 
pooticua,  now  just  in  the  hud.  It  was  planted 
some  few  years  ago  to  furnish  a  supply  for  cut¬ 
ting,  as  it  is  a  flower  in  its  season  greatly  in 
request.  On  a  space  some  20  feet  r*y  10  feci 
there  are  330  clumps,  and  these  are  showing 
from  four  to  seven  flowers  each.  The  fnot  that 
this  Daffodil  iB  in  some  places  rather  miffy  may 
lend  to  the  conclusion  that  this  calculation  is  a 
case  of  “  reckoning  one’s  chickens,”  etc.,  but  1 
have  not  as  yet  had  any  trouble  with  it,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  flowers  that  fail  to  develop  being  very 
small  indcod.  The  situation  is  south-east  on  a 
slightly  sloping  bordor,  and  the  soil  a  Bandy 
loam,  in  one  of  the  southern  English  counties. 
Tho  bulbs  wore  planted  at  a  depth  of  5  inches, 
and  get  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure  early  in  the  autumn.— E. 

Gertoera  Jameson!.-  -Iiiyour  issue  of  Nov.  2$,  isk 
•'  \V.  11.  I,.,  Cumberland,"  writes  that,  bo  received  seed  et 
Ocrbcrn  .Imnesoni  from  Natal.  Could  you  inform  u» 
through  the  medium  ot  your  paper  If  he  succeeded  in  r»i‘ 
JnKj  plants  to  bloom?  I  have  grown  this  in  tho  Trailers*: 
but  nave  hid  no  success  in  plants  brought  home,  and  am 
anqst  anxious  to-knpw  li  lt  can  be  raised  from  seed  here.— 
© Jl IrHuie, I SUhaiMtie , In !ld«  Green,  Dirminyham. 
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FERNS. 

FERNS  ON  TREE-STEMS. 

Tiikkk  are  many  of  our  most  beautiful  Ferns 
which  require  special  conditions  to  fully 
develop  their  best  characters,  and  some  which 
prove  disappointing  when  confined  to  pots  suc¬ 
ceed  well  under  different  treatment.  Many  may 
lie  grown  successfully  on  T rcc-Fcrn  stems,  the 
illustration  being  a  good  example  of  a  Davnllia 
so  treated.  It  would  lie  impossible  to  show  off 
this  beautiful  Fern  so  well  under  any  other 
conditions.  Tree-Fern  stems  are  not  always 
procurable,  but  among  imported  stems  there 
will  generally  bo  somo  which  fail  to  start,  ami 
these  should  always  be  preserved.  If  it  is  only 
the  crown  that  has  decayed  this  may  lie  cut  oil, 
and  the  stain  Is)  cut  up  into  suitable  lengths 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  required  for  use. 
Although  the  outer  surface  appears  soft,  when 
well  preserved  the  inner  portion  becomes  very 
hard  anil  durable.  When  taking  them  into 
use  they  should  first  be  fixed  firmly  in 
pots  or  some  other  suitable  base.  For  per- 


rays  of  the  sun,  and  given  sufficient  moisture  to 
keep  the  moss  fresh,  these  beautiful  little  Ferns 
are  seen  at  their  best.  Some  of  the  Nophro- 
lopiscs  succeed  well,  N.  pectinate  being  one 
of  the  best.  If  a  healthy  plant  is  fixed  at  the 
top  the  free-spreading  rhizomes  will  soon  run 
down  and  cover  a  stem  of  good  length.  Others 
of  this  genus  might  also  ho  recommended,  bill 
for  the  strong  growing  sorts  stems  formed  of 
virgin  cork,  where  more  root  space  can  be  given 
and  more  soil  used,  are  preferable.  There  are 
many  of  the  Polypodiums  and  allied  genera 
having  slender  spreading  rhizomes  which  suc¬ 
ceed  better  on  the  stems  than  under  any  other 
treatment.  Most  Ferns  with  slender  rhizomes 
have  fibrous  roots,  which  do  not  go  far  liolow 
the  surface,  and  which,  when  grown  in  pots, 
often  suffer  through  the  soil  getting  sour.  "  All 
of  these  do  well  oil  the  stems.  Thu  most  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the  culture  of  Ferns  on  stems  is  to 
avoid  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  will  be  found  that 
though  they  grow  well  in  vnriiuw  temperatures, 
they  all  love  a  moist,  shady  position. 

A.  Hkmsi.ky, 


Davnllia  on  a  Tree-Kern  stein.  From  a  photograph  by  O.  A.  Champion  in  Mr.  Kida’a  nursery  at  Acton,  \V. 


nianont  positions  pots  aro,  perhaps,  the  beat,  I 
but  when)  they  have  to  be  moved  about  they 
are  liable  to  got  broken,  and  a  wooden  base  may 
be  preferable.  The  stems  may  bo  covered  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  which  may  ho  mixed  a 
little  fibrous  peat  ami  sand.  Some  of  the  larger 
stems  are  hollow,  anil  a  Fern  may  be  fixed  at 
the  top  ;  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  sorts 
to  be  need.  With  Davnllias  a  good  plant  may 
lie  used  for  the  ton,  and  smaller  pieces  fixed  on 
the  stem  or  started  at  the  base.  D.  dissecta  is 
one  of  the  best,  the  rhizomes  spreading  freely. 
I).  bulla ta  and  the  Japanese  variety,  Maricsi, 
though  deciduous,  are  vory  effective,  especially 
M ariosi,  as  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  although 
the  fronds  die  off  in  the  autumn,  it  remains 
dormant  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  now  1 
fronds,  which  are  of  a  bright  fresh  green,  unfold 
and  develop  rapidly.  Of  smaller  growing  sorts, 
1).  parvula,  I).  pedata,  and  Lr.-ojpina  should  be 
grown  on  stems,  but  the  slender  ones  may  lie 
•elected,  and  they  should  not  exceed  abqjit  j 
IS  inches  in  height.  If  carefully  fixed  at  iff  kepif) 
in  a  moderately  cool  post  twin ;  Where  Vihay  jjiAa 
daylight  without  being  exposed  to  the  direct  1 


Megasea  (Saxifraga)  ligulata  in 
pots. — This  has  been  beautiful  in  a  cold 
conservatory  for  the  past  two  months.  It  is, 
indeed,  attractive  at  nil  seasons,  hut  especially 
so  when  its  lino  glossy  evergreen  foliage  is  set 
off  by  tlio  masses  of  delicate  rosy  llowers. 
(Srown  indoors  it  can  be  lloweroil  in  February 
and  March,  or  even  earlier,  without  any  heat 
whatever,  and  a  lovely  effect  can  bo  created  at 
this  dull  season  of  the  year  with-a  minimum  of 
trouble  by  growing  largo  clumps  of  it  in  7-inch 
or  8-inch  pots.  It  is  very  accommodating  and 
requires  little  attention.  M.  Strachoyi  is 
another  limulsomo  species  which  could  ho  used 
in  a  similar  way.  There  is  a  lovely  white- 
flowered  variety  with  bright  red  pedicels.  It 
flowers  rather  later  titan  M.  ligulata— in  March 
or  April.  I  do  not  find  the  hybrid  Megaseas  so 
satisfactory  pot-plants  as  M.  ligulata.  Unk-s 
grown,  in  a  very  sunny  place  their  foliage  does 
not  seem  to  retain  its  rich  bronze  and  purple 
tints.  flowers,  too,  besidos  being  sparingly 
jtftline  mostly  to  unpleasant  magenta 


iko  different  from  the  delicate  fiiMM  b&b)B^yA<rtpft|itttpaflduch  pot*. 
!  ligulata.  They  also  flower  much  later  rot  August  they  must  be  kept  som 


in  the  spring.  The  whole  family,  however, 
woll  merits  attention  from  the  lovers  of  hardy 
spring  flowers.  -Edw.  M.  Day,  S5,  Denmark 
Villas,  Iforc,  Su^'x. 


H  F.  ATI  NO  GRF.F.NHOUR KS. 

(Rkpi.v  to  “  M.  F.") 

I  ii  a  \  i:  three  I  no. feet  houses,  with  doors  atcach 
end,  and  heated  by  two  rows  of  4-incli  pipes  on 
each  side,  all  from  ono  boiler.  I  wish  to  hunt 
eacli  house  indiqiendently  by  its  own  boiler. 
Can  I  do  this  efficiently  without  blocking  up 
one  doorway  if  1  syphon  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  at  one  end  to  get  them  below  the  level 
of  the  door-sill  ?  1  do  not  wish  to  have  a  sunk 

stoke-hole  as  the  ground  is  very  wet. 

So  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  the  rather  sparse 
particulars  you  give,  we  think  your  present 
system  of  heating  from  one  boiler  not  only  the 
most  economical,  but  the  simplest  anil  most 
practicable.  All  that  you  require  to  perfect, 
this  is  a  proper  set  of  valves  in  each  house  ; 
then  you  could  work  No.  2  in  the  centre  and 
have  No.  I  and  No.  .'1  at  each  outside  at  rest  if 
required.  You  could  make  it  economical  by  a 
much  smaller  and  much  slower  lire  when  only 
working  ono  house  instead  of  the  whole.  You 
have  not  told  us  your  reasons  for  working  each 
house  with  a  separate  boiler,  always  a  most, 
extravagant  plan,  ijuite  apart  from  the  extra 
primary  cost  of  boilers,  and  we  do  not  grasp  the 
idea  of  your  blocking  up  "  one  doorway.'  In 
any  ease  you  must  have  no  “syphon  "  arrange¬ 
ment  anywhere,  or  the  whole  thing  will  be  a 
failure.  You  may  work  on  the  dead  level 
throughout  the  system  if  you  will  so  long  as  the 
water  falls  woll  into  the  boiler,  which  gives  the 
impetus  necessary  to  circulation.  \Vn  have  a 
long  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  ground,  the  latter  being  very  wet  in 
winter,  tho  water  standing  about  18  inches  from 
the  surface.  In  those  circumstances  tho  circu¬ 
lation  is  not  rapid,  hut  is  tho  best  that  can  he 
arranged.  We  should  think  a  similar  plan 
would  suit  your  ease,  seeing  that  a  little  cement 
concrete  would  make  tho  sunk  stoke-hole  quite 
secure  from  tho  wot.  Moreover,  there  me 
boilers  now  specially  made  for  wet  ground  with 
tho  flow  working  off  horizontally.  Then,  by 
raising  tho  pipes  as  high  as  possible  within  the 
houses,  much  of  tho  difficulty  would  Is)  over¬ 
come.  By  taking  the  mains— flow  anil  return 
in  a  trench  just  clear  of  tho  door-sill, and  work¬ 
ing  up  sharply  with  swan-neck  or  lieinl,  tv  quick 
circulation  would  follow;  then  by  fixing  the 
valve  immediately  before  tho  bond  in  the  short 
pioco  off  tho  main,  absolute  control  is  gained 
over  tho  heating.  You  cannot  get  hot  water 
past  a  syphon  ;  if  it  has  to  go  up-hill  after  the 
syphon  is  possoil  it  will  go  the  reverse  way  and 
cold  lieenitso  of  the  compensation  further  in. 
Wo  are  sorry  we  cannot  fall  in  with  your  views, 
which  we  know  are  unworkable.  If  we  ran 
further  assist  write  again. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Growing  Gardenias  — Will  yon  kindly 
tell  me  the  culture  of  Gardenias — viz.,  how  to 
strike  cuttings,  in  what  temperature,  and  at 
what  time  ?  Are  young  plants  every  year  best , 
anil  do  they  sull'et  from  any  disease  or  fly? 

A.  Grkih. 

Gardenias  may  bo  readily  propagated  front 
cuttings  at  any  time  during  tho  spring  months. 
Shoots  of  medium  vigour  make  the  liest.  cut¬ 
tings.  These  should  ho  cut  off  cleanly  just 
below  a  joint,  removing  tlio  bottom  pair  of 
leaves.  A  very  suitable  length  for  tho  cutting 
is  about  4  inches.  They  should  ho  inserted  into 
small  pots  tilled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould  or  pent,  and 
silver-sand,  made  moderately  firm.  After  this, 
place  them  in  a  close  propagating-houso  in  tl.o 
stove,  or,  at  all  events,  where  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  (1(1  dogs,  is  maintained.  They  will 
root  in  about  a  month,  when  more  air  must  lo 
given,  and  tho  plants  gradually  inured  to  tbe 
ordinary  atmosphere  of  tho  structure  in  which 
they  have  been.  Then,  in  a  week  or  two,  shift, 
into  pots  -I!,  inches  in  diameter,  and  pinch  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good,  bushy 
plant.  ;Iftheyfare  grown  on  freely  in  a  stove 
temperature^ the  Wants  will  by  the  end  of  Juno 

* - * - - - “ii.  Bytheend 

mewhat  cooler ; 


i  of  August  tney  must  be  kept 
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ft  minimum  temperature  of  '>.*>  (legs,  will 
sUit  them  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  the  flowers  will  soon 
open.  This  is  the  quickest  way  of  obtaining 
good  flowering  plants  ;  but  whcro  conveniences 
for  this  do  not  exist  the  Gardenia  may  be  grown 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  but  its 
rate  of  progress  is  then  of  course  slower.  Under 
this  cool  treatment  it  will  take  two  seasons  to 
form  effective  specimens.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  have  young  plants  every  year,  for 
they  may  be  kept  for  many  years  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  state.  A  compost  of  two-thirds 
loam,  one  third  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  rough 
sand  and  dried  cow-manure,  will  suit  Gardenias 
well.  They  are  liablo  to  be  attacked  by  aphides, 
mealy-bug,  and  scale,  but  all  these  can  readily 
be  kept  in  check  by  anv  of  the  numerous 
insecticides  that  are  now  obtainable. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

The  Apple-blossom  weevil.— Gan  you 

tell  me  what  fly  produces  the  small  reddish 
caterpillar  which  attacks  the  Apple-blossom 
Itefore  it  opens,  and  how  it  gets  into  the  bud ? 
I  foes  the  insect  lav  the  egg  in  the  hud  ?  If  so, 
it  must  hatch  almost  immediately.  Is  there 
any  means  of  preventing  it?  Picking  the  cater¬ 
pillar  out  generally  destroys  the  bud.  I  usually 
And  it  by  noticing  two  or  more  buds  stuck 
together. — Scotia. 

From  what  you  say  I  expect  your  Apple- 
blossoms  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the 
Apple-blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum). 
These  weevils,  like  most  of  their  family,  have 
each  a  long  proboscis,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
their  mouth,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
jaws.  They  gnaw  a  small  hole  into  the  centre 
of  the  flower-hud,  in  which  is  deposited  an  egg, 
which  hatches  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
days,  and  the  grub  at  once  liegins  to  fowl  on  the 
interior  of  the  bud,  and  hecomea  a  chrysalis 
under  the  shrivelled,  unopened  petals.  Picking 
the  grubs  out  of  the  buds  is  a  troublesome  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  effectual  if  the 
buds  were  out  or  picked  out  of  t  he  bunch,  and 
no  harm  would  In-  done,  for  thoso  that  are 
attacked  can  never  develop  into  fruit.  It 
would  Is-  well  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
lieforo  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  o|ieniug,  to 
spray  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree  with  a 
caustic  wash,  for  the  weevils  often  jiass  the 
winter  in  the  cracks  of  the  loose  liark.  They 
also  hide  undor  stones,  rubbish,  or  at  the  roots 
of  Grass  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  so  that  by 
keeping  an  orchard  or  a  single  tree  free  from 
such  shelters  inuoh  may  l>o  done  to  prevent  an 
attack  in  future  years.  A  good  reeqie  for  the 
caustic  wash  is  as  follows  :  Put  1  lb.  of  caustic 
soda  into  a  gallon  of  water,  then  add  J  lb.  of 
earbonato  of  potash  ;  stir  until  all  is  dissolved, 
and  add  9  gallons  of  water.  Then,  last  of  all, 
add  10  oz.  of  soft-soap  that  has  been  dissolved 
in  a  little  hot  water,  stir  again,  and  when  all  is 
well  mixed  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  quite 
|iossible  that  your  tree  may  bo  attacked  by 
some  other  insect,  as  there  are  several  others 
that  it  might  possibly  lie.  One  writer  quotes  a 
ease  in  which  four  different  pests  wore  found  in 
“  one  cluster  of  four  blossoms  upon  a  Blenheim 
Orange-tree  in  a  well-managed  Grass  orchard 
facing  south.”  If  you  would  kindly  send  speci¬ 
mens  I  could  say  certainly  what  they  are.— 
(1.  S.  S. 

Ants  in  small  garden.— Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  swarms  of  ants  in  a  small 
town  garden  ?  They  seem  to  sap  the  life  out  of 
plants  wherever  they  make  their  nests.  Last 
year  somo  chemical  was  used  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  this  year  they  are  back  again  in  as 
great  numbers  as  over.  Would  this  be  the 
cause  of  the  Rose-trees  in  the  garden  getting 
blighted  ?— O. 

The  ants  in  your  garden  would  not  in  any 
way  cause  your  Roses  to  bo  blighted,  except 
that  plant!  not  in  vigorous  growth  are  more 
likely  to  bo  attacked  by  blight  than  those  that 
are  in  perfect  health,  and  the  presence  of  ants 
at  the  roots  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the 
plant,  for  though  the  ants  themselves  do  not 
injure  the  plants  in  any  way,  making  their 
nests  at  the  roots  takes  away  the  eartn  from 
el  >se  contact  with  tho  latter  andjjxposos  them 
t j  tho  air.  You  will  probabjfrflnd-th 
roots  of  the  plan tSj that  areiitif(^£oc^\Jl  e 


are  attacked  by  one  of  the  root-feeding  aphides, 
and  that  the  ante  resort  to  them  in  order  to 
obtain  their  sweet  secretions.  When  plants 
aro  attacked  in  this  way  by  far  the  best  way  is 
to  take  them  up  and  remove  the  ants  and 
aphides,  if  there  are  any,  from  the  roots,  open 
up  the  nests,  and  pour  boiling  water  into  them. 
This,  if  thoroughly  dono,  will  ent  irely  destroy 
the  nests  and  aphides,  and  the  earth  will  not  in 
any  way  be  injured.  It  would,  perhaps,  bo  as 
well  to  remove  as  much  of  the  nests  as  possible, 
as  they  are  sure  to  lie  moro  or  less  permeated 
by  formic  acid.  Tho  plants  may  then  be 
replaced,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  soil. 
There  aro  various  chemicals  that  may  bo  used 
to  kill  the  ants,  but  the  soil  soaked  by  them 
would  have  to  bo  removed  before  it  would  be 
safe  to  replace  the  plants,  and  boiling  water  is 
such  a  simple,  safe,  and  effective  agent  that 
there  is  no  need  to  use  any  other.  Those  root¬ 
feeding  aphides  are  rather  larger  than  the 
common  greenfly,  and  are  quite  wTiito  in  colour. 
— G.  S.  S.  _ 

ORCHIDS. 

1  >KN DROBI 1 1 M  W A RDI AX UM. 

Tim  illustrat  ion  shows  a  plant  of  Detidrobium 
Wardianum,  which  bloomed  in  my  small  house 
(14  feet  by  H  feet).  A  brief  note  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  undor  which  it  has  been  grown  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  thoso  of  your  renders 
who,  like  myself,  are  begfhners  in  Orchid 


Orchids  will  take  any  harm  from  the  fact  of  tire 
roof-glass  getting  dry  by  sun  heat  during  the 
middle  and  warmest  parts  of  the  day.  It  i. 
desirable  that  this  should  bo  so,  for  unless  th« 
glass  becomes  dry  there  is  bound  to  be  aii 
obstruction  of  light,  and  without  clear  light  in- 
fail  to  see  how  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  your  plant- 
(which  we  take  to  be  the  usual  intermediate- 
house  Orchids)  can  ripen  in  such  a  manner  as  t.> 
ensure  their  future  well-being.  In  the  native 
habitats  of  almost  all  Orchids  there  are  the 
usual  wot  and  dry  seasons,  the  latter  frequently 
lasting  four  or  five  months,  during  which 
scarcely  any  rain  falls,  heavy  dews  occurring 
nightly  during  these  dry  seasons.  These  art 
sufficient  to  drench  through  the  thickest  of  on: 
European  clothing  in  a  few  moments  win- 
moving  among  the  undergrowth  of  these  forest-^ 
We  should  advise  you,  therefore,  to  imitate 
Nature  ns  far  as  you  can,  and  attempt  to  retain 
as  much  moisture  os  possible  in  the  houses  „ 
night  and  early  morning  during  the  summer. 
This  is  best  procured  by  damping  late  in  the 
afternoon,  shutting  the  ventilators  Indore  tin- 
damping  has  commenced,  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  closed  until  the  moisture  lias  Iwvnnir 
condensed.  The  ventilation  nt  the  bottom  ei 
tho  house  may  he  put.  on  again  in  the  evenin 
It  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  roof  ventilator* 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  lar 
better  plan  to  shade  heavily  to  keep  down  t li¬ 
tem  peraturo  during  the  hottest  parts  of  tin- 
day.  If  tho  blinds  are  raised  well  above  tin- 
glass,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 


Pentlrobimn  Wardianum.  From  a  photograph  ••Out-  hy  Mr.  (trillllli  .lone*. 


culture  and  with  limited  resources.  The  plant, 
which  bad  some  seventy-five  fully  expanded 
blossoms,  was  bought  a  your  ago  as  a  “  dry 
root " — apparently  a  more  bundle  of  sticks.  It 
is  grown  in  company  with  a  few  cool-house 
Orchids,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Primulas, 
Abutilons,  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Tho  roof 
of  tho  house,  on  one  side,  is  fairly  covered  by  a 
plant  of  Clerodondron  Balfour! ,  which  during 
early  summer  is  a  beautiful  object,  lieing 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossom,  which  is 
well  set  off  by  handsomo  dark  green  foliage. 
This  plant  has  the  additional  recommendation 
that  it  appears  to  bo  exempt  from  tho  attacks 
of  insect  posts.  Ulerodendron  splendens  specio- 
eissimum,  a  winter  bloomer,  Acacia  Ricoana, 
and  Acacia  grandis  share  the  other  side  of  the 
roof  between  them.  The  house,  though  small, 
is  airy,  and  to  help  maintain  a  genial  atmos¬ 
phere  Oak-leaves  aro  spread  under  tho  stages. 
Tho  minimum  temperature  is  kept  as  near 
60  dogs.  F.  as  possible,  though  it  has  frequently 
been  near  40  degs.  F.,  and  once  or  twico  even 
below  that.  G.  J.,  Penarlh. 


between  them  and  the  glass,  there  should  lies' 
necessity  for  excessive  ventilation  such  as  woul-l 
bo  likely  to  injure  your  plants  in  the  manner 
referred  to  in  your  query. 


Richardia  Elliottiana.  —  Rotted  about 
the  end  of  Novemlier  and  started  into  growl" 
in  an  intermediate-house,  this  Richardia  ini' 
the  Hante  structure  now,  and  very  l»eautiful  it 
is.  At  one  time  it  was  regarded  ns  essentially  .t 
summer  bloomer,  passing  tho  winter  in  n 
dormant  state,  starting  into  growth  in  tin1 
spring,  lloworing  in  early  summer,  and  then  n 
time  going  to  rest  again.  This  opinion  ba¬ 
boon,  however,  considerably  modified  of  Lite 
years,  and,  given  tubers  strong  enough  t 1 
flower,  it  is  only  a  question  of  starting  them  at 
different  times  in  order  to  induce  them  to  bloom 
at  various  periods  of  the  year.  Failures  i:< 
tho  cultivation  of  this  Richardia  and  the  nearly 
related  R.  Pentlandi  are  often  met  with,  ami  it 
is  in  most  instances  owing  to  tho  fact  that  tic 
plants  are  grown  too  cool. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Intermediate  -  house  Orchids.  — !  nr~  Ah  many  of  the  most  interesting  not/' 
Kindly  tell  mo  if  it  will  harm  intermediate-  |  and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
house  Orchids  if  the  gluss  gets  dry?  To  keep  .  beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  dt*>” 
the  temperature  down  I  have  to  open  tho  door  |  to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  wed. 
and  ventilators,  and  then  I  cannot  koop  the  ]  for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latc>! 
moisture  on  tho  class,  and  ain  afraid  tho  he 
must  get  _ 

Ldamp  down  frequently 
.  VjVo  do  not  think 


on  the  glass,  and  am  afraid  tho  house  edition  q/  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  "  to 
dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  although  the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
own  frequently.— Britannia.  ^ &i- 1  t*re»cZe  published  in  the  current  tceek'i 

nrktd  thn>  v 
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GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.  -Whoa  well  done  Hydran¬ 
geas  make  a  grand  show  for  some  time.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  ripened  young  shoots  struck  in  summer 
and  shifted  into  5-inch  pots  will  produce  one 
large  truss  of  bloom.  When  flowering  is  over, 
if  the  plants  are  cut  back  and  when  they  break 
shifted  into  ti-inch  pots,  when  staked  they 
make  neat  specimens  with  four  or  more  large 
trusses  of  bloom  ;  afterwards,  by  shifting  on 
from  year  to  year  with  annual  pruning,  they 
make  very  largo  bushes.  If  some  peat  or  iron 
filings  is  mixed  with  the  soil  tho  blue  tint  so 
much  appreciated  by  somo  will  be  given  to  the 
(lowers  of  the  pink  variety.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  we  always  use  a  little  peat — about  a 
fourth  part  in  tho  compost  the  base  being  good 
loam.  Liquid-manure  is  given  as  soon  as  the 
flower-trusses  can  lie  seen.  l)r.  Hogg,  tho  white 
variety,  though  of  smaller  growth,  is  equally 
desirable.  Looking  through  a  conservatory  tho 
other  day  among  the  Surrey  hills,  I  came  upon 
i  very  old  favourite  in  Calceolaria  violaceu.  It 
is  easily  grown,  and  a  good-sized  bush  is  a  very 
.ttructivo  featuro  in  tho  cold  conservatory.  l)o 
not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  turn  out  forced  plants  ;  get 
the  wood  made  and  partly  ripened  at  any  rate 
under  glass,  and  in  July  plunge  tho  plants  out¬ 
side,  and  do  not  quite  forgot  them  during 
summer,  especially  during  dry  weather.  When 
water  is  obtained  from  a  town  serviced  it  is  in  a 
liet  ter  condition  forgiving  plantain  consequence 
of  being  exposed  in  their  system  of  reservoirs 
than  when  taken  direct  from  a  pump  in  the 
chalk  or  limestone.  As  the  demand  for  water 
increases,  ns  it  surely  will  for  gardening  and 
other  purposes,  tho  waste  of  water  which  goes 
on  through  half  tho  year  from  tho  roofs  of 
buildings  through  deficient  storage  will  have  to 
lie  looked  to.  Malmaisou  Carnations,  where 
they  have  had  a  littlo  warmth,  will  now  bo  in 
bloom,  and  a  charming  featuro  a  group  will 
give  us.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  arranged 
with  light- foliuged  Ferns,  but  I  think  whon 
their  own  foliage  is  robust  and  healthy  that 
sets  them  off  quite  as  well.  I  do  not  think  any- 
tiling  we  can  adil  to  a  group  of  Hoses  will 
enhance  tho  effect,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
with  Camellias.  Arctotis  grandiflora  is  a  rather 
showy  Gazania-liko  plant  now  in  flower  in  cool 
conservatories.  It  is  also  very  valuable  to 
plant  outside  in  dry,  sunny  positions.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the 
root-crowns.  Streptosolon  Jamoaoni  is  pro¬ 
ducing  freely  its  lovely  orange-coloured  flowers; 
good  for  cutting. 

Stove.— Those  who  have  healthy  leaves  of 
begonia  Gloiro  de  Lorraine  may  easily  strike 
them  in  sandy  peat,  using  sand  freely.  The 
leavos  should  lie  ripe  and  firm,  and  tho  stalk  be 
inserted  in  tho  sandy  ooimiost,  and  placod  in  a 
propagating- frame.  A  tuft  of  roots  soon  starts 
away,  and  from  these  u  small  tuber  is  developed, 
which  throws  up  a  young  shoot,  which  becomes 
(he  future  plant.  There  is  no  doubt,  1  think, 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  work  up  a  stock  of  this 
useful  plant.  There  are  several  stove  climbers 
useful  for  out  flowers.  Among  t  hose  are  Sfoplia- 
iiotis  Horihunda  and  .lasniinum  grncilliniiim. 
The  Stephanotis  requires  to  be  wired,  and  its 
use  is,  therefore,  confined  chiefly  to  lxiuquot  and 
wreath  making,  but  the  .lusmino  is  a  lovely 
light  stalked  (lower.  Pearl  Tuberoses  are  plen¬ 
tiful  now,  ami  any  bulbi.  not  vet  potted  should 
be  seen  to.  Them  required  lor  late  blooming 
may  be  placed  in  cold-pit. 

Orchard-house.— Got  on  with  tho  dis¬ 
budding  without  doing  too  much  at  any  one 
time.  .Stripping  a  tree  of  much  foliago  at  once 
tends  to  create  confusion  in  tho  forces  of  the 
tree’s  growth.  Some  of  the  fruit,  when  set 
t  liickly,  might  also  ho  removed.  The  young 
wood  of  Plums,  which  are  now  grown  much  in 
p«t»,  should  bo  stopped  when  about  I  inches  of 
new  growth  have  been  made.  Cherries  should 
be  treated  in  tho  same  way.  Use  the  syringe 
•in  tine  days  early  enough  for  the  foliage  to  get 
dry  before  night. 

Hardening  off  bedding  plants.— Wo 

hope  we  have  passed  the  worst  period  of  frosty 
nights,  but  it  will  be  wise  to  act  as  if  more  wore 
eipected,  especially  in  hardening  off  (cyder 
plants  coming  from  warmjiniisox.  Som/ofth**. 
plants  which  have  been  IdtotJ  I  tU/rbll  ttiijb 
under  the  shelter  oi  trees,  or  some  temporary 


shelter  may  bo  improvised  in  a  way  to  be 
governed  by  the  resources  at  hand,  so  that  some 
of  tho  best  and  closest  pits  and  frames  may  be 
ready  for  the  plants  which  now  are  ready  to 
come  outside,  and  which  must  be  kept  warm 
till  tho  foliago  has  become  hardened. 

Window  gardening.— All  plants  will 
be  safe  from  frost  inside  a  window  now,  and, 
therefore,  more  water  may  he  given  if  the 
plants  really  need  it.  Never  water  a  plant 
without  first  noting  its  condition.  By  tapping 
the  pot  on  the  side  with  the  knuckles  one  can 
tell  by  the  sound  given  off,  as  everybody  knows 
the  hollow  sound  produced  by  tapping  a  hollow 
vessel.  Anything  that  requires  repotting  may 
bo  attended  to  now.  .Seeds  of  various  tender 
annuals  may  also  be  sown. 

Outdoor  garden.— The  rock-garden  is  an 
interesting  feature  now,  and  will  continue  to 
improve  for  some  lime.  There  are  one  or  two 
features  that  I  have  noticed  lately  whilst  look¬ 
ing  about  in  good  gardens  that  I  will  note  hero. 
In  the  first  place,  the  plants  are  more  effective 
set  out  in  groups  of  considerable  size,  though 
not  necessarily  all  of  the  same  Bizo.  Another 
mutter  that  may  lie  noted  is  to  have  wide 
pockets  reasonably  flat,  so  that  the  water  may 
settle  equally  into  the  soil.  A  third  jKiiut  is 
that  tho  stones  should  lie  more  or  less  covered 
with  creeping  plants,  of  which  thore  are  many, 
and  the  earth  of  which  the  rock-garden  is  con¬ 
structed  should  lie  as  good  as  can  lie  obtained. 
The  following  are  very  interesting  on  the 
rockery  now:  Waldstemia  trifoliate,  lovely 
green  leaves,  golden-yellow  flowers ;  Tiarellu 
cordifolia  (Foam-flower)  :  l’olygala  Chanue- 
buxus,  a  pretty  rose-coloured  flowering  plant, 
very  dwarf  and  effective  in  a  mass  ;  Antenuaria 
dioica,  rose-coloured  flowers ;  Dondia  onipactis, 
yellow  ;  Anemone  Halli  and  A.  blanua.  Tho 
Anemones  require  a  little  shade.  tSenipervivum 
tristo,  with  bronze-coloured  growth,  is  vory 
effective  in  a  mass.  Hardy  Ferirn  maybe  safely 
transplanted  now.  If  Sweet  l’eas  have  been 
raised  in  pots  they  should,  after  being  well 
hardened,  ho  planted  out  thinly  and  started.  If 
any  plants  which  have  been  raised  in  pots  are 
kept  there  too  long  tho  object  of  raising  them 
is  defeated.  TliiuTiardy  annuals  to  4  inches  or 
more,  aceortliiig  to  tho  growth  each  variety 
usually  makes.  l)o  it  in  showery  weather,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  overmuch  the  plants  left. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  among  the  borders  of 
spring  flowers.  Syringe  Hoses  with  Quassia 
essence. 

Fruit  garden.— Disbud  Peaches  in  late 
houses  and  thin  the  young  fruit,  taking  those 
chiefly  from  tho  underside  of  tho  branches. 
Late  Vines  aro  growing  fast  now,  and  if  neg¬ 
lected  will  soon  get  out  of  hand  and  disorganiso 
tho  balance  bet  ween  roots  and  branches.  Where 
Figs  are  ripening  a  drior  atmosphere  will  lie 
necessary  till  the  first  crop  is  gathorod.  Usually 
the  second  crop  follows  close  after  tho  first, 
especially  whore  two  or  more  varieties  are 
grown.  Liquid-manure  should  lie  gi von  freely 
to  Figs  in  pots.  Plant  out  Melons  for  succes¬ 
sion  in  houses  or  pits  or  frames.  In  eithor  case 
them  must  be  some  warmth  to  start  them. 
Sound,  rather  adhesivo  loam  is  the  lies!,  soil  for 
Melons.  Whore  I  was  living  List  week  then 
wore  10  degs.  of  frost.  What  offect  it  has  had 
upon  tho  Plum  blossom  is  perhaps  not  vet  fully 
determined,  but  t lie  trees  will  bear  something. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  uiife  for  the  present,  and 
Gooseberries  are  lieltered  by  the  foliage.  Black 
Currants  generally  suffer  more  from  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  than  Red  Currants.  I  was  in  a  garden 
tho  other  day  where  tho  Goosoberry  quarter 
was  covered  with  wire-netting,  and  vory  healthy 
and  full  of  fruit  the  trees  looked  ;  but  I  found 
on  enquiry  that  a  sharp  look-out  had  to  bo  kept 
for  the  early  caterpillar,  but  as  the  trees  wero 
trained  to  wire  espaliors  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  deal  with  insects  either  by  hand-picking 
or  by  dusting  with  hellebore  powder.  Straw¬ 
berries  in  the  open  must,  I  think,  lie  backward 
this  year,  and  those  who  have  a  good  stock  of 
late  plants  in  pots  will  find  them  valuable. 
Young  Vines  under  glass  in  now  houses  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  Though  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  get  young  Vinos  into 
bearing  as  soon  as  possible,  yot  it  is  not  wise  in 
a  private  garden  to  discount  the  future.  It  is 


Vegetable  garden.— Winter  Greens  are 
very  scarce  in  most  gardens,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  push  on  Cabltages  and  early  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  Here,  of  course,  the  man  with  an  early 
border  and  a  few  handlights  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  With  forced  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
and  Mushrooms,  it  will  be  possible  to  tide  over 
tho  outside  barrenness.  What  a  splendid  stop¬ 
gap  Spinach  is,  and  it  will  keep  on  growing  and 
supplying  good  leaves  till  June.  1  am  working 
off  the  autuniii-sown  Spinach  now,  of  which  I 
always  make  two  sowings— one,  1st  of  August, 
and  the  second  about  the  ffttth  of  the  month. 
Except  in  the  north,  very  few  seem  to  know 
what  a  valuublo  vegetable  a  well-grown  Leek  is. 
Stowed  Leeks  and  stewed  Celery  or  Celoriacare 
two  of  the  most  wholesome  vegetables  we  have, 
and  those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism  should 
make  a  note  of  it,  and  plant  a  good  breadth  of 
both.  The  frosts  have  damaged  the  early 
Potatoes  in  low  districts  especially  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  not  much  use  trying  to  grow  tender  crops  in 
such  places,  except  under  protection.  Keep  the 
hoe  or  the  prong  going  as  often  as  tho  weather 
and  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  do  too  much  of  this  work. 

_  K.  Hoiiday. 

THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


a  private  garden  to  discount  t  he  tuture.  It  is 
be d  /Gr  lugpi'ti""  the  work  to  1m  done  to  the 
stamina  of  the  plants  whi^^^tf 


Extracts  from,  a  Garden  Diary. 

Muy  14th.  Sowed  more  Turnips  in  drills, 
and  scattered  a  little  salt  and  superphosphate 
in  the  drills  with  the  seeds.  This  is  a  good 
plan  on  dry  soil  where  the  Turnip  beetle  gives 
trouble.  Stirred  the  surface  of  a  plantation  of 
Strawberries,  and  covered  the  ground  between 
the  rows  of  plants  with  long  stable-litter. 
Moved  tho  last  of  tho  Strawberries  in  pots  to 
the  houses.  NVe  want  a  supply  from  the  pots 
till  those  on  the  earliest  border  are  ready,  and 
as  this  border  is  covered  with  movable  frames 
they  will  Ire  forwarded. 

May  15th. — Cleared  off  some  of  the  early- 
flowering  bulbs  from  beds  in  garden,  and  pre¬ 
pared  beds  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of  charred 
pardon  refuse  for  next  crop.  Planted  out  Leeks 
in  shallow  trenches.  Drow  a  little  earth  over 
Potatoes  just  coining  through.  Others  for¬ 
warder  aro  sheltered  in  other  ways.  Planted 
moro  Cauliflowers  in  trenches,  uiul  mulched 
earliest  plants  with  manure.  Finished  planting 
Montbrctius  on  sunny  liorders.  Looked  over 
Tomatoes  under  glass  to  disbud  and  tie. 

May  n;th.  -  Looked  over  Peaches  on  walls 
with  the  Tobacco-distributor  to  make  sure  of 
stray  insects.  Tied  and  stooped  Cucumbers 
and  gave  tho  plants  a  light  top-dressing. 
Stirred  tho  surface  among  young  Onions,  Carrots, 
etc.  Watered  inside  Vine  borders  with  liquid- 
manure  with  uhill  off.  Moved  a  lot  of  Lilium 
longillorum  to  conservatory.  Threw  on  the 
rubbish-heap  several  plants  from  the  conserva¬ 
tory  not  required,  as  young  plants  aro  coming 
on.  Shifted  011  a  number  of  Campanula 
pyramidal  is. 

Muy  lllh.  Thinned  hardy  animals  in  the 
borders.  Mulched  Hollyhocks  and  Phloxes. 
Prepared  beds  for  Cactus  Dahlias.  Moved  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  other  things  to  temporary  shelters 
to  harden  them  ready  to  plant  out.  Filled  a 
number  of  baskets  with  Acliimenes  for  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Looked  over  climbers  in  conserva¬ 
tory  to  thin  and  stop  growth.  lhisti-d  a  littlo 
Tobacco-powder  amongst  Boses  on  walls  outside 
to  check  inoect'j.  Sowed  more  Spinach  on  cool 
border. 

-1/ay  ZSth. — Put  stakes  to  Carnations  to  be 
ready  when  the  plants  require  a  tie.  Made  up 
a  Mushroom-lied  in  the  shade  of  a  building. 
Prepared  two  more  Colcry-trcncheH,  and  planted 
Lettuces  on  tho  tops  of  the  ridges.  Cleans  1 
away  a  few  more  of  the  faded  spring  flowers  from 
beds  on  lawn  to  prepare  them  for  other  things. 
Staked  Pelargoniums  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums. 
Shifted  double  Potunias  into  flowering-pots,  and 
put  in  a  few  small  sticks  to  keep  them  in 
position. 

May  10th. — Shifted  on  a  lot  of  seedling  Ferns. 
Tied  down  laterals  in  late  vinery,  stopping  all 
which  are  forward  enough  to  two  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch.  Only  one  bunch  is  left.  We  aro 
cutting  some  good  Asparagus  now  from  three 
year  beds  pr  .rows.  Planted  more  dwarf  Kidney 
r.ortrll»la(il'ialSJ:li(lci  1  Runners,  also  several  mwi 
early  L'a,,'oLS' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oakdbnixo  free  of  chan/e  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  lie  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  pajier  only,  and  culdressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardbnino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Co  cent 
Garden,  Lowlon.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pt'KMBHER  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desbjnation  he  may  desire  to 
be.  used  in  the.  piper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon- 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardkni.no  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  sometime  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Geranium  cuttings  dying  (A.  Perkins).— We 
(cat  you  have  kept  the  plants  too  tvet  after  they  were 
pitted.  One  Rood  watering  immediately  after  potting 
should  have  liecn  suttleient  for  some  weeks  until  the  roof  s 
ln-gan  to  move  amlalile  to  lake  up  the  moisture.  Tin:  soil 
h  n  no  doubt  become  soldened,  thus  causing  the  loss. 

Chalky  water  (T.).— Expose  the  water  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  a  tank  or  lull,  for  some  hours  before  using 
il.  Soapsuds  from  the  laundry  is  not  safe  for  general 
watering,  though  it  may  he  used  for  certain  purposes 
when  diluted,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  which  it  is  given. 

Phormlums  flowering  (Head).  —  Phormlums 
rarely  flower  when  simply  sheltered  in  an  unheated 
house,  but  they  frequently  bloom  along  the  south 
and  west  coasts  where  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  and  the  climate  is  sulliciently  mild  to  enable 
them  to  survive  the  winter  without  injury. 

Potting  Gloxinias  (C.).-  The  next  shift  should  he 
into  A t -i uch  pots,  and  if  grown  along  freely  they  will  he 
ready  to  put  into  lldnch  pots  by  the  beginning  of  May. 
Well  drain  the  pots  and  let  the  compost  he  sweet;  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  in  equal  parts  will  do,  adding 
alioiit  one-sixth  of  silver-sand,  pot  lightly,  and  water  very 
moderately  for  a  time  after  potting. 

To  soften  putty  (It.  Stubby).  Putty  may  he 
softened  by  mixing  caustic  alkali  or  even  carbonate  of 
potash  with  equal  parts  of  freshly-burnt  lime  which  has 
1 1 jen  previously  sprinkled  with  water  localise  it  to  fall 
to  |Kiwder.  Mix  tills  with  water  till  it  forms  a  paste, 
and  then  spread  il  oil  the  putty  to  he  softened.  If 
mm  application  fails,  repeal  II.  To  prevent  the  paste 
drying  too  quickly,  mix  it  with  less  water,  adding  some 
soft-soap  instead. 

Indian  Azaleas  dropping  their  leaves  (.1.). 

Tln-re  are  several  causes  for  t  his.  Either  the  roots  may 
ha»e  perished  through  careless  watering  or  the  soil  may 
have  come  into  and  remained  in  too  dry  a  state.  The 
Indian  Asalia  has  numerous  hair-like  roc!  -fibres,  and  these 
quickly  p-ri*h  when  the  soil  becomes  sour  and  surcharged 
wiili  moisture  or  is  dust-dry.  All  that  can  he  done  is  to 
cut  the  plant*  in  somewhat,  then  water  carefully.  If  not 
too  mueJt  injured  they  will  break  out  into  fresh  growth. 
I»y  no  means  repot. 

T.-o  fitment  of  GeranlumsfC,).— These  should  not 
In-  shifted  immediately  nfter  being  cut  back,  Iml  they  may 
he  repotted  as  soon  os  they  are  well  in  growth,  old  cut¬ 
back  plants  are  certainly  (letter  than  young  ones  for  con¬ 
servatory-  decoration,  os  being  larger  they  are  of  course 
more  effective,  and  as  a  nilo  they  flower  more  freely. 
When  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots,  give  a  little  liquid-manure,  or  a  top-dressing  of 
some  concentrated  compound.  When  well  attended  to  in 
this  way  they  will  continue  effective  until  the  close  of 
autumn. 

Destroying  wlrewormsGA  ft.),  When  a  gar-leu 
is  badly  infested  with  wireworms  it  will  take  several  years 
to  clear  them  out,  unless  the  whole  garden  could  he  sown 
with  Mustard,  this,  when  a  foot  or  so  high,  being  dug 
in.  That  would  he  scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  now. 
Something  may  In-  done  by  stirring  the  land  up  freely  to 
bring  the  insects  to  the  top  and  let  the  birds  eat  them. 
Soot  an  I  gas-lime  are  useful,  hut  will  not  kill  the  wire- 
w  orms  unless  used  in  such  quantities  as  would  destroy  the 
i;  ops.  Il  there  is  any  crop  you  wish  specially  to  sa\  e,  sow 
a  row  of  french  Beaus  or  Carrots  near.  The  insects  arc 
-  n  fond  of  these.  Wo  have  used  French  Beans  as  baits, 
placing  live  or  six  bonus  Just  under  the  ground  in  patches 
in  irked  with  a  stick  for  examination. 

Polyanthuses  seeding  ( Lismere ).  King  Theo¬ 
dore  we  know  to  lie  a  double  dark  red  l'olyanlhu",  and 
does  not  produce  seed.  The  old  blue  I’,  olutior  emrulea  is 
i  cry  shy,  and  may  produce  a  few  seeds.  As  to  the  others, 
wv  know  them  not,  by-  their  names,  ami  probably  are  local 
ones  only;  Imt  there  is  little  prospect  of  getting  any  of 
them,  even  the  old  blue,  to  reproduce  themselves  from 
seed  when  grown  near  each  other,  as  insects  very  much 
infest  them,  and  intercross  one  w  ith  the  other.  If  you 
wish  to  increase  the  plants,  and  they  thrive  well  during 
the  summer,  lift  und  divide  them  carefully  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  they  will  soon  again  become  strong. 
Here  in  the  south  of  Eli. -land  nil  divided  Primroses 
or  Polyanthuses  do  badly,  and  many  varieties  soon  die- 
out.  Our  rule  is  to  raise  from  need  good  border  varieties 
every  year  or  two,  and  in  that  way  good  slocks  are 
maintained. 

Annuals  for  autumn  (Alnwiulh).-  If  we  except 
the  China  Aster,  which  is  suited  to  your  pur|siso,  the 
number  of  annuals  flowering  so  late  as  you  refill  ire  is 
exceedingly  small.  At  the  same  time,  y  ou  may  obtain  a 
cipitnl  display  by  making  late  sowings  of  a  variety  of 
t  ilings,  though  wc  do  not  vouch  for  their  success  in  your 
district  as  much  as  if  sown  in  proper  order.  Frequently 

Istu  sowings  arc  a  failure  because  of  Hie  great  heat  at  the 
I'm  -  of  germination,  which  causes  a  more  or  less  stunted 
growth.  We  strongly  recommend  the  China  .Viter  in 
considerable  variety,  und,  of  course,  os  a  reliable  plant. 
You  could  also  try  Mignonette,  LinuurT*undirtorum, 
Lovs-lics-bleedng,  Corn  Marigolds.  »Vhit«8weet/3%>  «u, 
Zinnias  in  vaiie  tflri^olafy iRhlx Yvii^losTI ' 
bieobr,  Xicotin.i.v  atflnis,  and  the  new  Nicotiana  sylverf 


VEGETABLES 

Artificial  manures  (Cllftonian).  You  certainly 
linve  in  Koinit,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda. 
Peruvian  Guano,  and  blood-manure  enough  variety,  but 
the  blood-manure,  with  the  nitrate  and  sulphate,  are  aJl 
three  nitrogenous  manures,  and  a!)  are  not  required  in 
any  complete  manure.  You  do  not  mention  superphos¬ 
phate  in  the  form  of  bone-flour  or  basic-slug.  Phosphate 
manures  are  very  important  elements  in  plant  food.  A 
first-rate  mixture  that  practically  suits  all  ordinary  plants 
or  crops  is  2  of  superphosphate  anil  1  each  of  Kami! 
(polusli)aiid  of  nitrate  of  soda.  You  may  mix  the  whole  of 
your  manures  at  the  rale  of  1  lb.  each,  then  add  bone- 
flour  if  you  can  get  it.  and  dress  crops  now  or  during 
showery  weather,  nl  the  rate  of  fi  lb.  per  rod .  well  hoeing 
the  manure  in. 

Liquid-manure  (O.  K.).— When  pure  urine  or  that 

from  cow-sheds  is  accumulated  in  tanks  it  is  in  all  cases 
desirable,  before  using  it,  that  it  lie  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  lime  before  it  is  applied  to  crops,  nlso  that  it  be  well 
diluted.  IV e  should  prefer  having  a  large  tub  or  galvan¬ 
ised  iron  tank,  standing  in  the  garden,  not  necessarily  in  a 
noticeable  position,  and  putting  into  that  10  gallons  of  the 
liquid,  adding  20  gallons  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  l-e 
exposed  to  the  air  2t  hours  before  using  it.  Such  liquid 
manure  would  be  useful  for  practically  any  description; 
of  crops,  given  when  tin-  crops  are  in  full  growth,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  supply.  You  would  tied 
putting  half-a-biishel  of  fresh  soot  into  a  coarse  bag,  and 
tying  a  brick  to  il,  comiielliug  it  to  soak  in  the  liquid, 
of  great  assistance  also.  Stable  liquid  is  rather 
stronger  than  is  that  from  the  cow-house,  hut  both  should 
lie  treated  as  is  advised. 


tris,  is  not  too  large,  is  a  grand  plant ;  it  is  1  feet  high, 
and  requires  a  large  amount  of  space,  lint  a  grand  plant 
for  effect.  Some  of  the  new  miniature  Sunflowers  should 
also  prove  of  service,  also  Margaret  Carnations  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  tricolor. 

Tropaeolum  azureum  (L.  Sweeney).  This 
Tropooliim  is  only  half-hardy,  ami  must  Is-  grown 
indoors.  The  tubers  should  he  polU-d  in  August,  and  a 
trellis  fixed  in  the  pot  for  live  growths  to  cling  to.  W  hen 
potting  use  some  good  fibrous  peal  over  tin-  drainage  and 
some  pieces  ol  charcoal,  mixing  all  well  together.  Fill  up 
the  pot,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  with  some  fibrous 
peat,  from  which  the  dust  has  been  sifted,  ami  silver- 
sand.  1‘laee  the  tuber  into  this.  Do  not  make  the  soil 
hard,  as  I  his  Trop-.eoluiiv  is  impatient  of  water  at  live  root. 

When  polled,  water  well  anil  stand  in  a  north  frame, 
giving  water  again  when  the  shoots  are  about  G  inehes 
long,  and  take  care  that  the  soil  does  not  become  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  During  the  winter  keep  in  a  cool, 
light,  airy  house,  attending  to  the  training  ami  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  green-fly.  By  the  end  of  February  five 
plants  will  have  become  established,  when  some  manure- 
water  may  be  given.  In  March  the  trellis  ought  to  he 
quite  covered  with  growth  ami  the  flowers  be  appearing. 

A  well-grown  specimen  is  really  beautiful. 

Tydrea  hybrlda  trrandiflora  ( Manuscript).— 

This  is  the  name  frequently  applied  to  the  numerous 
garden  forms  of  T.vdiwa,  so  that  in  all  probability  y  our 

iiackef  contains  seed  of  several  different  varieties.  These 
'ydioas  are  a  very  beautiful  class  of  plants,  whose  lillm- 
lar-shaped  blossoms  are  borne  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  The  sets!  should  he  sown  at  once  and  place!  1  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  if  you  have  a 
still  warmer  structure  so  much  tin-  better.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  sifte-l  flue,  is  a  veiy  suit¬ 
able  compost,  and  the  pot  or  pan  being  well-drained  put 
the  soil  thereon,  press  moderately  firm,  and  make  quite 
l.-rcl.  Sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  on  live  surface  and  cover 
il  slightly  with  Hue  sandy  soil.  Water  through  a  flue- 
rose.  anil  cover  the  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass,  as  this 
prevents  the  tiny  seeds  from  being  dried  up.  This  giivss 
must  he  removed  when  the  young  plants  make  their 
appearance,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  they  must  be 
|>otU'(l  into  small  pots.  If  grown  freely  they  will  by 
the  end  of  July  lie  large  enough  to  put  into  pots 
l  inches  or  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  uml  given  a  minimum 
temperature  of  Ml  degs.,  many  of  them  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  anil  well  on  into  the  winter.  It  would  have 
ls-en  better  hail  the  seed  been  sown  in  live  early  part  of 
March. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Magnolia  not  flowering  (/•'.  .V.  .1/.).— As  luxu¬ 
riant  health  and  rapid  growth  are  probablv  the  causes 
why  file  Magnolia  does  not  flower,  the  wood  then  failing 
to  ripen,  ana  of  course  then  flowers  are  not  formed.  If 
the  roots  could  he  got  at  easily  their  extremities  might  be 
lifted  and  shortened  in  a  little,  Imt  aged  Magnolias  alway  s 
flower  belter  than  comparativ  ely  young  ones. 

Kalmlas  not  flowering  (/'.). -The  fad  that  tin: 

Kalmias  have  not  flowered  since  tin-  first  year  proves  that 
they  are  now  growing  under  altered  conditions,  either  as 
to  soil,  moisture,  or  shade.  A  sunny  garden  is  not  the 
best  place  tor  these  American  plants  alvv  afs,  although  if 
the  soil  is  suitable  and  they  get  plenty  ol  water  Hu- sun¬ 
shine  will  do  them  no  harm.  Mulch  tile  plants  with 
manure  or  leaf-mould  and  give  plenty  of  water  during  the 
growing  season. 

FRUIT. 

Insects  on  Pear-trees  (Him  Crow.).— The  little 
red  insects  that  you  enclosed  are  specimens  of  one  of  the 
mites  Trombidium  holosericcuin,  a  perfectly  harmless 
species,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  useful  one,  as  it  feeds 
on  smaller  insects— aphides,  caterpillars  that  are  only 
just  hatching,  etc.— so  they  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  destroyed.-  G.  S.  S. 

Lemon-tree  not  fruiting  ( J .).  If  the  Lemon- 
tree  on  the  hark  wall  of  the  vinery  is  a  seedling  its  fruit¬ 
ing  is  rather  uncertain,  as  seedling  oranges  or  Lemons, 
unless  grafted  or  budded  with  wood  from  u  fruitful  tree, 
are  often  a  long  time  la-fore  they  hear.  If  the  tree  is  not 
a  seedling,  null  not  too  much  shaded  by  t  he  Vines,  it  will 
fruit,  in  due  course.  If  the  plant  scorns  to  require  more 
nourishment,  liquid-manure  may  Ih-  given,  or  a  top- 
dressing  o(  good  turfy  loam  and  hone-meal  applied. 

Shaddock  not  thriving  <('.).  —The  best  plan,  we 
think,  will  he  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and 
examine  the  roots,  which  are  probably  in  n  bail  state. 

Work  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  ns  possible,  cut  a  way 
all  decayed  parts  of  the  roots,  and  repot  ill  ft  well-sanded 
compost,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

■■ramming  the  roots  into  a  pot  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them.  Water  carefully  and  simile  from  hot,  sun.  II  a 
mild  hottom-heal  bed  is  available,  plunge  the  pot  Into  il 
for  a  time. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  dying  (A.). — 

Chop  up  some  peal  and  loam  into  moderate  sized  pieces, 
and  heat  it  well  afterwards  with  a  stick.  This  will  loosen 
the  fibre  and  set  it  free,  ami  II  will  he  then  fit  for  use. 

Then  turn  out  the  plant,  and  cut  away  the  dead  roots  and 
repot.  Do  not  use  a  pot  of  too  great  size.  Drain  it  well 
and  pot  flrmlv,  and  place  it  In  a  temperature  of  about 
00  degs.  or  05  degs.,  syringing  il  daily,  and  giving  very 
little  water  to  its  roots.  When  it  begins  to  break  into 
growth  more  water  should  lie  given,  and  it  may  lie 
syringed  twice  daily. 

Newly  planted  fruit-trees  (I'ernbank).  Most 
certainly  to  place  iv  quantity  of  manure  In  close  contiguity 
to  the  roots  of  newly  planted  fruit-trees  was  a  mistake. 

It  should  never  he  done.  The  best  way  to  apply  manures 
is  on  the  surface  as  a  mulch,  to  both  wash  into  and  also  to 
protect  the  roots  from  drought.  But  the  fact  that  y  our 
wall-trained  Apricot  and  rear-trees  are  not  now  carrying 
bloom  is  not  the  result  of  the  manure  dressing,  tl  the 
trees  had  formed  fruit-buds  or  spu re  last  year  before  you 
had  them  those  buds  would  have  produced  bloom  now. 

You  will  hat c  to  repress  strong  wood  growths  or  summer 
shoots  later  by  culling  all  back  about  the  third  week  in 
July  to  some  four  leaf-buds,  except  the  point  or  leading 
‘  ,ts,  which  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  sunniier. 

,  will  cause  the  back  buds  on  the  spurs  thm  . . .  . 
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ack  to  a  couple  in  each  case  in  this. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

K.  H.  —The  Asiatic  Buttercup  is  not  hardy  in  our 

inntry  generally,  but  you  may  try  it  If  you  have  a  wane 

and  favoured  situation. - Mrs.  Lyle.—  The  only  living 

you  can  do  is  to  shoot  them,  os  poison  if  laid  down  would 

lie  in  the  wav  of  domestic  animals. - M.  II.  O.—  Perhaps 

y  ou  might  l*e  able  to  get  them  second-hand  from  any  of 

the  fruit  salesmen  in  Covent-garden  market. - H .  G. 

Puck.— In  very  dry  weather  mill  where  the  lawn  is  mown 
regularly,  say  ,  every  week,  it  will  do  good  to  leave  oil  the 
Grass-box,  as  then  the  short  mowings  help  to  retain  the 
moisture.  The  hot  sun  will  soon  dry  up  the  short  Grass 

- /•',  A— It  will  do  no  harm  to  cut  in  the  Arbor- 

V  itai,  Imt  we  should  feel  inclined  to  sacrifice  this  and 
allow  the  Cellar  to  have  all  the  room,  as  it  is  by  far  the 

more  interesting  tree  of  the  two. - A.  Greig. — Solum 

gtaucum  and  Sedillil  Ly-ditim  are  both  good  low-growing 
light  green  plants.-  -John  Brett.— Kindly  send  us  some 

leaves  of  flit-  Vine  you  refer  to. - Brydone.  — “ The 

English  Flower  Garden,"  price  Ik,  and  Baines'  ' ‘  Stove 
and  Grecuhouse  Plants, "  price  12s.  The  latter  hook  has  » 
lew  illustrations,  hut  the  other  is  profusely  illustrated. 
-Cherry  Garden. — Apply  to  some  nurseryman  who 

makes  a  speciality  ol  heading  plants. - Maiaenenmbe  - 

See  reply  to  your  query  in  the  issue  of  April  7th.  You 

can  divide  the  plants  now. - H.  Bacon.— We  fear 

your  Pear-tree  wants  seeing  to  at  the  roots. - T i'll 

and  .Son,— “Shaw's  Market  Garden,"  to  lie  hail  from 

this  olliee,  post  free,  Is.  2d. - htaidencumbe. — Your 

best  plan  will  he  to  buy  some  plants  and  plant  at 
moo.  Of  course,  if  you  wish,  you  could  raise  your 
own  seedlings,  but  these  will  lie  very  late  and  you 

will  losu  a  season. - Maidencombe. — You  may  plant  at 

iiicc,  well  soaking  with  water  frequently  if  the  weather 

s  dry. - II.  M.  Cooke. —We  fear  your  soil  is  of  little 

value,  it  being  pure  blue  clay. - N.  E. — Sow  the  seeds  in 

heat  at  once.- — -Clifford.— Apply  to  Mr.  James  Dougins 

Edensidc,  Gt.  Bookham,  Surrey. - Box.— 1,  Yes ;  Poppies 

would  answer  well.  Any  of  the  brighter-coloured  annual- 
might  also  lie  tried  ;  2,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  wee  I 
killer  where  there  are  Box  edgings  unless  the  grcate-l 
care  is  taken.  Now  is  the  time  to  trim  Box  edgings,  but 
we  would  adv  is-  you  to  let  the  trees  alone,  and  let  them 
ume  their  natural  growth.-  Maxwell.-  Wc  fear  your 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  the  Carnation  maggot 
Kindly  send  us  a  specimen  that  has  just  perished  and 
Hint  lias  some  young  shoots  on  It, 


Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  wtdressal  to  the  Editor  of  Gardbninii 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Slransl,  W.C.  Bo 
more  than  four  kiwis  of  fruits  or  /lowers  for  naming 
should  be  tent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants.  Pleasure  Grounds.—  Quito  ini' 
possible  to  name  from  such  dry  and  shrivellcd-up  specimens. 

—F.C.  Vinall. — I.Spinca  pninifolin  flore-plcno;  2,  Spines 
Thnnbergi ;  il,  Phillyrea  media. U.  (A  Coode.— Amaryl¬ 
lis  viltala. - Brydone.-),  Epiincdium  nl  pi  mini ;  2. 

Amelanchler  canadensis ;  2,  Blue-eyed  Mary  (Oninhalodes 

vernu);  4,  Dicentra  cucullala. - C.  G.~ kindly  send 

in  Mower,  and  then  vvt-  will  lie  better  able  to  help  you. - 

A  Hobbs.— NVe  cannot  undertake  to  name  Hoses. - 

A.  It.  P.  II.  -SeoiKilia  enrnioliea. - (>.  C.  II  I.  Pelar¬ 

gonium  Mine.  Thtbnul;  2,  Send  some  particulars  ns  to 

where  you  grow  the  Rose  and  your  treatment. - Jenny 

HT-i-ii.—  Pyrus  Mains  floribunaa. - IF.  Board. — Tulip 

La  Rove.  /.  Bungay.—),  Primus  I’issardi ;  2,  Double- 

flowering  Vinca  ;  3,  (Hobc  Artichoke  :  4,  Yes - M.  K.  II 

Bucking.  You  ought  to  have  numbered  the  specimen;. 
Flowers  white  with  green  stripes,  Ornithogalum  pynv- 
uiidale ;  shrub  with  white  single  flowers,  Amclanchier 
anodensis ;  shrub  with  small  double  flowers,  Prunu; 
sinensis  II. -pi.  ;  pink  flowers,  next  week.  — K.  Pal  riel. 

1,  Flowers  very  poor,  hut  like  a  small  specimen  ol  N. 
ceriums;  2.  Very  poor  tlovverH  of  Van  Sion. - /•'.  Haney. 

1,  Narcissus  l'larri  eonspicuus;  2,  Tho  Pool's  Karuissu- 
(N.  pni'tieus)  /•'.  IF.  Pearson.— Corydalis  car a,  and  if 

tiie  flowers  are  white  the  white  form  ol  it. - Rev.  J.  H 

Kelsall. — Fritilluria  latifolia.-  A.  0.  Xesbit . -  Trileleu 
uniflora.  —Carnegie  and  Baker.— Tulip  Duchesse  de 

Parma. - C.  .S'.  /'.— Skimmia  Japonicu  (male  form). 

commonly  known  us  Skimmia  fragrans. 

Catalogues  received.—  Iielway  and  Sous,  Lang- 
port,  Somerset.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Plants. 

Books  received.  — "  Miniature  Gardening,"  bv 
PhBoe  Allen  and  Dr.  Godfrey.  Wells,  Gardner,  Barton 

EX'. - "  Cassell's  Pocket 

mited,  London,  EX'. 
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when  cold  winds  check  the  growth.  Pick  off 
all  curled  or  blistered  leaves  and  shoots  that 
are  not  required,  and  dust  the  remainder  with 
Tobacco-powder.  After  a  few  days  wash  the 
trees  well  with  a  garden  engine,  and  use  every 
means  of  starting  the  trees  into  healthy  growth. 
Do  not  disbud  or  stop  the  shoots  so  rapidly  as 
to  cause  any  check  to  the  flow  of  sap,  as  the 
great  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  get  the  whole  tree 
covered  with  healthy  foliage. 

Ootpor!.  .Tame*  Groom. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peaches  failing:.  — Will  yon  give  me 
some  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fruit 
not  coming  to  perfection  on  my  Peach-tree  It 
has  borne  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  this  year 
I  have  nearly  -2rt0  Peaches  doing  well.  The 
foliage  is  continually  dropping.  I  root  pruned 
it  last  year,  and  I  thought  that  might  have 
affected  it.  1  have  enclosed  sample  of  leaves.— 
.1.  S. 

Prom  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  enclosed 
we  should  say  the  Peach-trees  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Not  only  are  the  leaves  very  small  and  thin, 
but  there  are  signs  of  red-spider.  The  latter,  if 
there  was  no  other  cause,  would  account  for 
the  leaves  falling.  If  the  trees  had  been  bear¬ 
ing  heavy  crops,  that  ought  to  have  steadied 
the  growth,  and  we  can  only  suggest  the  root- 
pruning  was  unnecessary.  Considering  that  the 
trees  were  root-pruned  last  year,  a  ligliter  crop 
should  have  been  left.  The  only  chance  of 
helping  the  fruit  to  swell  off  is  to  give  the  bor¬ 
ders  a  good  soaking  of  some  quick  acting 
stimulant — repeating  it  if  it  appears  necessary — 
such  as  Clay  s  fertilizer,  4  oz.  to  the  yard, 
repeating  it  in  a  fortnight,  and  watering  it  well 
in,  using  the  syringe  freely  to  clear  oil'  the  red- 
spider. 

Grapes  failing  — 1  have  a  vinery,  a  lean- 
to,  about  HI  feet  by  8  feet,  heated  by  flow  and 
return  one  side  only.  I  had  an  excellent  crop 
last  year.  As  soon  as  fruit  was  cut  the  house 
was  thrown  open  till  end  of  November,  when 
it  was  filled  with  Geraniums.  The  rods  were 
pruned  about  the  third  week  in  December, 
and  started  well  about  first  week  in  March. 
As  soon  as  tho  bunches  showed,  leaders  were 
stopped  one  leaf  al>ove.  All  went  well  till  just 
coming  into  flower,  when  greater  part  of  them 
turned  yellow  anil  dropped  off,  the  laterals 
boing  quite  healthy.  The  house  is  very  old  and 
draughty,  and  the  border  outside. — H.  J. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the 
bunches  of  Grapes  failing  is  unripe  wood,  and  if 
we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter  we  may 
find  predisposing  causes  in  the  statement  marie 
in  the  last  sentence  of  your  letter — “  the  house  is 
very  old,  draught}-,  and  the  border  outside," 
and,  we  might  add.  probably  the  roots  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  little 
fire-heat  in  September  and  October  to  ripen  the 
wood  might  have  sAved  the  crop  by  ripening 
the  wood,  and,  instead  of  throwing  the  house 
open  altogether,  continuing  theordinary  course  of 
vontilation  till  the  wood  was  brown  and  hard. 
A  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere  would  have  a 
better  ripening  effect  than  merely  throwing  the 
house  open,  though  that  treatment  might  have 
been  right  enough  if  the  wood  had  been  perfectly 
ripened  previously.  Examine  the  outside 
border  and  see  what  condition  the  roots  nre  in. 
Unless  we  know  how  the  roots  are  situated,  we 
are  working  in  the  dark.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  Gropes  to  fail  in  the  way  yours  have  done  if 
the  roots  are  near  the  surface,  and  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Let  us  know  what  condition  the 
border  and  the  roots  are  in  and  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  help  you. 

Protecting  fruit  tree  grafts. -Gar 

cleners  are  often  troubled  by  the  clay  surround- 
ing  grafts  of  Apples  and  Pears  cracking  through 
sun  and  wind.  Some  mix  horse-manure  with 
the  clay  used,  but  cow-manure  is  better,  as, 
mixed  with  this,  cracking  is  less  troublesome. 
The  grafts  on  old  standards  and  wall-trees 
should  be  covered  with  Moss,  this  being  bound 
round  with  matting  to  keep  it  intact.  Kven 
then  thrushes  and  blackbirds  will  sometimes 
tear  off  the  Moss  to  assist  in  building  their 
nests  —that  is,  when  near  woods  or  shrubberies. 
<  ’rafts  sometimes  haven  hard  time  ofit  when  pi, 
hot  south  or  west  walls1  frora'tlfeilrejrif »• 
of  wind  and  sun  combined,  and  to  counteract 


this  the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  twice  a 
day  so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  the  Moss. 

Strawberries  on  early  borders.— 

One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  Strawberries 
on  early  borders  as  annuals  is  that  the  plants 
may  be  set  out  thickly,  and,  if  need  be,  a 
goodly  number  of  them  may  be  covered  with 
any  spare  lights  that  may  be  at  hand.  By  so 
doing  the  crop  may  be  hastened  by  several  days, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  first  flowers  which 
open,  and  which  should  give  tho  finest  fruits, 
are  preserved  from  the  c fleets  of  frosty  nights. 
In  its  early  stages  tho  Strawberry  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  our  outdoor  fruits,  and  is  not  safe 
from  any  frost  which  exceeds  (idegs.,  so  that  if 
no  means  of  protection  are  U3ed  for  those  plants 
which  are  growing  in  positions  which  forward 
their  growth  and  bring  them  into  bloom  before 
their  normal  season,  collapse  is  certain  to  occur 
in  some  seasons.  The  sides  of  the  plot  covered 
by  light*  need  not  be  closed  in,  and  a  few  rails 
set  upon  pots  at  the  back  and  the  front  of  the 
border  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  support 
the  lights. 

Life  of  Peach-trees.  —Peach  ami  Xc  tarine-trees 
will  sonirtinies'lo  well  for  thirty  years,  hut  twenty  year* 
Is  a  Itocsl  lift*.  Still,  imirh  <tejieli<L*  oii  the  way  they 
hate  l>een  treated,  as  with  lad  treatment  they  become 
useless  ill  much  less  time.  Whether  your  trees  are  beyond 
culture  or  can  Is-  renovated  is  not  possible  to  determine 
without  seeing  them.  We  must  say  the  same  of  Vines; 
but  if  they  lie  in  very  liail  rase  it  will  lie  liest  to  grub  them 
out.  make  entirely  new  borders,  ami  plant  entirely  fresh 
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Conservatory. — Groups  of  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias  will  be  special  features  now. 

When  the  Fuchsias  are  well  grown  and  fully 
developed  they  look  best  standing  thinly,  with 
other  lower-growing  plants  between.  Of  late 
years  Fuchsias  have  tx>en  rather  neglected,  but 
they  are  graceful  plants  when  well  done  either 
as  specimens  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  and  trained  up  the  rafters,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house  where  convenient.  But  when 
the  plants  are  old  and  have  lost  their  freshness 
and  symmetry  it  is  better  to  plant  them  out¬ 
side,  and  propagate  a  series  of  young  plants 
annually,  so  as  to  have  them  of  different  sizes 
for  the  conservatory  and  other  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  of  the  older  species,  such  as 
corymbiflora  and  fulgens,  will  be  useful  in  the 
large  conservatory.  Years  ago  wo  had  very 
handsome  specimens  of  these  in  a  lofty  house, 
and  corymbiflora  must  have  room,  though 
fulgens  is  a  dwarf  variety,  and  quite  distinct 
from  all  other  F uchsias.  One  almost  wonders  the 
hybridist  has  not  done  more  with  these  two 
Fuchsias.  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  for  winter 
and  early  spring  blooming  should  be  sown. 

Cinerarias  soon  germinate  in  heat  if  shaded  from 
hot  sunshine,  but  Primulas  are  longer,  though 
if  the  pans  or  pots  are  covered  with  a  piece  of 
glass  and  placed  in  a  shady  Cucumber  or  Melon- 
frame  every  good  seed  will  grow.  But  when 
the  young  plants  appear  they  should  lie  moved 
to  cooler  quarters.  During  summer  a  cool, 
shady  framo  is  the  best  place  for  Primulas, 

Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias.  The  earliest  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  will  soon  lie  in  flower,  or, 
at  any  rate,  approaching  that  stage,  and  the 
flower-stems  should  be  neatly  supported.  They 
want  a  light,  airy  situation  anil  very  careful 
watering.  Harm  is  frequently  done  by  trusting 
young  hands  with  the  watering  in  tlie  case  of 
plants  which  really  require  some  experience  to 
do  them  well.  Ghent  Azaleas  are  very  showy 
just  now,  and  some  of  them  are  sweet -scented, 
and  if  grown  carefully  and  not  turned  outside 
too  soon  they  will,  like  the  Indian  Azaleas,  im¬ 
prove  from  year  to  year.  In  too  many  cases 
these  and  other  similar  plants  are  ruined  by 
t*eing  turned  out  before  the  growth  has  hacl 
time  to  withstand  the  change  from  the  inside  to 
outside. 

Stove. — Allamandas  and  other  summer¬ 
flowering  stove  climbers  should  lie  trained  near 
the  glass  to  harden  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  where  the  flower  trusses  will  come  later 
on.  When  grown  in  pots  tho  young  shoots  can 
be  trained  temporarily  up  the  wires  or  strings 
towards  the  glass  so  that  the  light  may  ripen 

grofrth,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the,  _  _ . 

■an  lie  carefully  taken  back  and  tied  in  to  Learly-flowering  Magnolias  in 
t  advantage  where  each _  fl4Wft/*S&6)]  areQ«ril^$Mt<Ww»t  In 
To  obtain  abundance  of  flowery ^I^ij^j^|£*^ria  *1'enn's)  Iliak'nS  an 


Bougainvillea  hard  pruning  is  necessary  when 
the  leaves  fall  in  winter,  and  the  weakest  of  the 
young  shoots  which  start  away  in  spring  should 
lie  rubbed  oil'.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  will 
now  l»e  in  flower.  All  those  named  above  anil 
Stephanotis  tloribunda  make  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  eariy  summer  shows,  and  none  are 
difficult  to  grow.  Everybody  who  has  much 
dinner-table  decoration  to  do  should  strike 
cuttings  early  in  the  season  of  Crotons, 
Draca  nas,  nnd  any  useful  plant  which  can  be 
well  done  in  a  o-inch  pot.  More  of  these  will 
lie  found  in  the  stove  than  in  coaler  houses, 
though  some  plants  which  formerly  were 
regarded  as  stove  plants  are  now  found  to  do 
lietter  after  the  start  has  been  given  in  a  cooler 
house.  Gloxinias  and  Streptoearpuses  are  cases 
in  point.  I  have  seen  grand  specimens  of  these 
in  a  ceol-house  during  the  summer  months. 

Shading  plant-houses.  —  Roller  blinds 
are  expensive  and  soon  wear  out,  especially  in 
windy  place*,  and  many  are  now  using  some¬ 
thing  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  such  as 
Summer  Cloud  or  a  mixture  of  whitening  anil 
size,  or  skim  milk  is  sometimes  used  with  the 
whitening  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  glass.  We 
generally  find  a  pound  of  size  in  a  pail  of  white¬ 
wash  sufficient  to  make  the  stuff  stick  to  the 
glass  for  the  season,  and  by  the  autumn,  when 
more  light  is  required,  a  good  deal  of  the  shad¬ 
ing  will  have  been  washed  oft'  by  the  rain9  in  a 
gradual  way.  The  advantages  of  t  hose  shading-* 
are,  one  end  of  the  house  may  he  left  without 
shade  if  there  are  Crotons  or  other  plants  there 
which  do  not  require  much  shade.  l’alms  and 
Ferns  must  he  shaded  now,  and  will  take  no 
harm  under  a  permanent  shade  if  the  latter  is 
thin. 

V ent dating  plant  and  frult-house3. 

— Conservatories  and  other  cool  plant-houses 
need  never  be  altogether  closed  now,  though,  of 
course,  some  distinction  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  warm  and  cold  weather.  Cold  east 
winds  are  always  huitful  to  tender  foliage,  but 
we  hope  their  time  is  past  for  this  season. 
Fruit-houses  want  very  careful  ventilation  :  by 
the  word  careful  is  meant  beginning  early  in  the 
morning,  and  giving  air  in  small  quantities  a* 
required  to  meet  tlie  rising  temperature.  If 
the  temperature  is  allowed  to  get  in  advance  of 
the  ventilation  some  harm  will  be  done.  This 
is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  produces  thin, 
flabby  foliage,  which  falls  a  prey  to  red-spider 
later,  causes  Grapes  to  crock  and  scald, 
mildew  to  spread,  and  Tomatoes  to  fail  to  set. 
Cucumbere  are  the  only  things  which  can  be 
grown  in  a  close,  moist  house,  and  under  this 
treatment,  though  many  fruits  are  produced  in 
a  short  time,  the  strain  upon  the  plants  is 
greater. 

Watering  inaide  fruit-borders  — It 

is  necessary  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
borders,  as  some  borders  will  take  much  more 
water  than  others,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
borders  are  all  well  drained,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  they  are  more  liable  to  receive  too  little 
water  than  too  much  at  this  season.  This  is 
specially  important  in  the  case  of  Vines  and 
Peaches,  anil  usually  one  of  the  first  duties  fall¬ 
ing  to  gardeners  on  taking  up  a  new  situation  is 
to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  fruit-borders, 
especially  those  attached  to  the  glass-houses, 
with  regard  to  drainage. 

Window  gardening.— Cactuses  should 
be  watered  freely  now  anil  have  a  light  position. 
The  same  treatment  will  suit  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  which  are  lovely  window  plants  when  in 
flower,  hut  are  not  much  grown  now  unfortu¬ 
nately.  All  plants  should  have  as  much  light 
anil  air  ns  possible  now.  Show  Geraniums  arc 
bright  in  the  window,  but  must  be  kept  free 
from  green  fly,  which  are  troublesome  at  this 
season.  Calceolarias  are  lovely  in  the  shady 
window,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture. 
Musk  is  growing  freely,  and  may  require  a 
larger  pot  ;  this,  also,  is  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  and  must  not  be  exposed  to  very  hot  sun¬ 
shine. 

Outdoor  garden.— The  golden  flowers  of 
Forsythia  viridissima  are  very  bright  among 
the  green-leaved  things  in  the  shrubbery. 
Berberis  ilulcis  and  its  hybrid  stenophylla  are 
yer^-£pt tractive  early-flowering  shrubs,  and  the 
sheltered  places 
ivt-tentirirl.  In  semi-wild  situa- 
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them  up  and  renew  the  lining*  if  necessary, 
and  plant  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  Melons  are  not  quite  the  same  ns 
Cucumbers.  The  soil  for  Melons  should  have 
moro  body  in  it — »‘.c.,  should  bo  heavier  ;  but 
though  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  in  a  lighter 
compost,  it  must  not  be  too  light,  or  the  plants 
run  too  much  to  growth,  and  sometimes  the 
fruits  turn  yellow  and  fail  to  swell  off.  Ven¬ 
tilation  requires  some  consideration.  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  often  grown  in  a  vory  close  atmosphere, 
especially  by  market  growers,  who  are  inclined 
to  rush  things,  especially  Cucumbers,  but  the 
slow  and  sure  man  always  ventilates  Cucumbers, 
and  all  growers  ventilate  Melons  freely. 


interesting  scattered  kind  of  group.  The  Nur 
•  issus  family  have  been  lovely,  both  in  scattered 
groups  on  the  lawn  near  the  margins  of  the 
shrubberies  and  further  back  among  the  shrubs 
and  trees.  In  some  instances  the  Tulips  have 
hardly  been  so  fine  this  season,  but  on  the 
whole,  where  a  speciality  is  made  of  Tulips  and 
the  bods  have  been  well  prepared,  the  show  has 
been  a  good  one.  Those  who  want  wall  shrubs 
should  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
various  kinds  of  Pyrus  japonica.  Besides  the 
scarlet-flowered  kind  we  are  all  so  familiar  with 
there  are  white,  salmon,  and  other  colours 
among  the  newer  varieties.  The  hardening 
off  of  tender  plants  before  planting  them 
out  must  be  well  done.  Spring  flowers  are 
in  many  cases  much  later  than  usual,  and 
the  planting  of  the  tender  things  will  not 
be  done  before  the  first  week  in  Juno.  In 
the  meantime,  ns  fait  as  the  spring  flowi  ri 
.nme  off  have  the  beds  got  ready.  A 
'■•mpoKt  prepared  from  charred"  refuse 
arid  decayed  Vegetable  matter  will  Is- 
letter  than  manure,  as  the  roots  can  work 
into  it  without  causing  grossnosi.  I\in 
>uw  and  Violas  in  dry  situations  should 
I*  mulched  with  a  litt'lo  charred  refuse  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  l.osc  i.o 

Mine  in  thinning  early  sown  annuals.  <■•*' v'\ .(T, t * ■" ’  Ck  * 

Fruit  garden  Follow  up  with  the 
disbudding  in  cool  Peach  houses,  and  nri-> 

«n  south  walls  when  ready.  If  mihhw 

appears  in  ooolhouses  dress  with  si  1-  '  <vj 

phur,  if  grten  or  black -fly  am 

noticed  vaporise  with  nicotine.  If  only  a 

few  spols  are  attacked  Tobacco  powder 

may  suffice.  In  dry  situations  Peaches 

on  south  walls  where  the  borders  are 

a  good  soaking  of  ^  J 

water.  Peaches  in  ex|iosed  situatK  ns 
when  attacked  bv  blister  must  have  the 
worst  leaves  picked  off  and  the  tries 
dilated  with  Tolsn-eo  powder,  and  as  soon 
•is  the  weather  is  warm  syringe  them 
with  a  mixture  of  soft-soap  and  To¬ 
bacco  liquor,  the  soap  to  lie  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  or.  to  the  gallon,  and  half 
a pint  of  Tobacco  liquor  added  After  the  H 
xup  is  dissolved  it  should  lie  applied 

I  site  an-  AM 

very  soon,  ready  for  thinning,  (iron  Col-  ,  M 

requires  as 

when  the  Vines  arc  in  good  condition  the 
ls-irif«  swell  to  a  large  si/e.  It  is  not 
►o  easy  a  rirnpe  to  d  i  as  Alicante, 

1-ut  it  will  keep  longer,  Good  drainage 
:«  absolutely  neceasarv,  and  lame  meal  is 
useful  as  a  top  dressing.  Of  course,  all 
Vines  like  a  little  old  piaster  and  wood  ^M 
or  the 

is.  titles  any  acidity  which  may  Is-  present 
in  the  soil  where  stimulants  are  used 
freely.  Fifty  yenrn  ago  gardeners,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  buried  dead  horses 
sorts  of  Vine 

boplors  ;  now  chemical  other  Hjr  '  AM 

hurts  are  given,  and  it  is  necessary  to 

give  some  kuul  of  stimulant  where  fine  .  .xwi 

Crapes  are  wanted.  »'•  fA 

Early  vinery.  Scalding  m  drapes 
..rises  chiefly  through  imperfect  vcntila  I 

u-  ii.  especially  early  in  the  morning.  The 

temiierature  in  some  houses  increases  A^'< 

mm  h  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  d^tj 

moisture  inside  should  never  lie  )M-rrnitted 

t"  condense  on  the  berries.  If  it  is 

allowed  to  do  so,  scalding,  i  racking,  or 

•"■mellnng  eric  of  an  unpleasant  <  li.wm 

ter  may  happen.  If  a  thermometer  is 

kept  in  the  house,  ns  Boon  as  tho  sun  acts  A  flowering  branen  of  Primus  triloba  fl.-pl.  (Hce  page  143.) 
upon  it  give  an  inch  or  two  of  air 
along  the  ridges,  and  follow  tho  rise  of 

the  thermometer  in  increasing  it.  Close  early,  Tomatoes  under  glass  must  bo  freely  ventilated, 
and  do  what  forcing  the  sun  can  do  in  the  after- 1  so  that  the  plants  may  be  sturdy  anil  set  freely, 
noon.  If  the  thermometer  rises  to  90  degs.  no  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  plant  Tomatoes  outside, 
harm  will  be  done  during  the  time  the  Grapes  but  the  plants  may  be  exposed  during  the  day 
are  swelling  and  before  they  begin  to  colour.  j  to  thoroughly  harden  them.  We  are  not  safe 
Of  course,  during  the  colouring,  more  air  will  from  frost  yet,  and  Potatoes  coming  through 
be  required,  and  a  little  must  bo  left  on  all  should  have  a  little  earth  drawn  over  them,  or 
night.  During  the  last  swelling,  liquid-manure  be  sheltered  in  some  other  way.  In  districts 
may  be  given  to  meet  the  necessities  of  each  whore  Bracken  can  be  had  the  fronds  will  be 
•aae.  It  is  possible  to  do  too  much  and  injure  found  useful  for  sheltering.  A  few  rows  of 
lhe  nj  I  but  this,  I  believe,  rarely  occurs  in  Brussels  Sprouts  should  bo  planted  out  as  soon 
a  well-drained  border.  From  what  I  have  seen  1  as  ‘the  plants  are  strong  enough.  Veitch’e 
l  flunk  many  varieties  do  not  get  enough  halpry1  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  planted  now  will 

Vegetable  gardeo.-r-As  fast  (is  the  «®rlyJl-ohi9  i|i(j5<frfpln  August,  and  later,  when,  i,f  tJieJ 
Potatoes  are  cleared  out  of  the  fianiW  frelSetf  Wat! .oiA  other  kinds  of  CauliflowerUHNJ  l 


Tie  up  Lettuces  as  they  advance  in  grow  th,  and 
sow  successional  crops.  Autocrat  is  a  good  Pea 
for  present  sowing,  and  one  of  tho  now  climbing 
French  Beans  sown  now  will  be  useful.  Keep 
the  hoe  going  in  dry  weather. 

E.  Hobday. 


THB  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

May  Slut. — Clearing  off  spring  flowers  and 
bulbs  from  beds  and  borders  and  preparing  them 
for  bedding  plants.  Home  beds  are  still  bright 
with  flowers.  These,  of  course,  will  lie  loft  for 
autumn.  The  last  week  in  May  or  first  week 
in  June  is  in  most  places  time  enough  to  put 
out  tender  plants,  and  even  then  the  plants 
must  have  been  well  hardened  by  exposure. 
Planted  out  early  Bruseols  Sprouts.  Planted 
spare  frame  with  Cucumbers.  All  spare  liquid- 
manure  for  land  is  used  on  Asparngus-tieds 
now. 

May  :.'3nd. — Sowod  Sweet  Marjoram,  Basil, 
and  Summer  Savory  on  warm  border.  Planted 
out  Now  Zealand  Spinach,  raised  in  heat,  on 
Bunny  border.  Sowed  Spinach  Beet.  Sowed  a 
few  more  Cucumber  anil  Melon  seeds  for  late 
planting  in  frames.  Planted  out  Vegetable 
Marrows  under  h&ndlights  or  where  they  cun 
be  otherwise  sheltered  for  a  time.  Sowed  a  few 
more  Early  Horn  Carrots.  Young  Carrots  ar  c 
always  useful. 

May  23rd. — Hoeing  among  young  crops  of 
various  kinds  and  thinning  them  where  ready. 
Staking  and  tying  Tomatoes  in  cold-house. 
Looked  over  early  Tomatoes  in  other  houses  to 
rub  off  Bide  shoots.  With  free  ventilation  wo 
find  the  fruits  setting  well.  Sowed  Turnips  for 
succession  on  a  bit  of  cool  moist  land.  Prepared 
sites  for  Cactus  Dahlias  by  adding  a  little  old 
manure  and  loam. 

May  241  h. — Shifted  on  some  A zaleaa  that 
were  rather  pot-bound.  Potted  off  a  lot  of 
Myrtle  cuttings.  Top-dressed  rockery  with  a 
little  good  soil  ;  we  find  this  a  great  help  in  hot 
weather,  sheltering  the  roots  and  keeping  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Looked  over  Peaches  011 
walls  to  continue  the  disbudding,  and  gave  on 
eye  to  green  and  black-flv.  Thinned  Parsley  to 
0  inches  apart.  Thinned  hardy  annuals  in  beds 
and  borders. 

May  25th.  —  Shifted  on  seedling  Tuberous 
Begonias  ;  will  be  planted  out  later.  Planted 
several  groups  of  Cannaa  in  sheltered  places  ; 
the  plants  have  been  woll  hardened  off.  Tho 
sites  have  been  made  rich  and  are  well  drained. 
Several  beds  intended  for  sub-tropicals  have 
been  deepened  and  improved,  as  it  is  no  uso 
planting  those  things  in  poor  soil.  Sowed 
Kampion.  Gave  warm  liquid-manure  to  Melons 
swelling  off  fruit  in  houses. 

May  SGth. — Sowed  Autocrat  and  Walker's 
Perpetual  Peas.  Potted  last  of  the  Tuberoses, 
and  placed  in  cold-pit  to  make  roots  ;  wo  shall 
draw  from  the  stock  to  warm-houso  as  required 
to  have  flowers  in  succession  till  late  in  autumn. 
Planted  out  Stocks  and  Asters  for  early  bloom 
ing.  Pricked  out  moro  Celery,  shading  tho 
plants  for  a  few  days.  Potted  off  a  lot  of  seed 
ling  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  Dusted  Goose- 
borry-buBhes  with  Hellebore  powder  to  destroy 
caterpillars. 

Campanula  lsophylla  alba  in  bac¬ 
kets.  -I  am  surprised  that  this  chaste  ami 
beautiful  trailing  flowering  plant  is  not  more 
generally  grown  in  private  gardens.  Few  things 
would  be  more  useful  or  give  a  better  effect 
in  autumn  suspended  in  the  conservatory,  and 
it  is  of  such  easy  culture,  too.  Villa  and 
cottage  residents  appear  to  understand  its 
requirements  woll,  ns  in  many  windows  its 
numerous  growths  heavily  laden  with  the 
pure  white  bell-shaped  flowers  are  noticeable. 
The  same  plants  may,  if  taken  out,  the  balls 
reduced,  and  rebasketed  or  potted,  be  retained 
for  several  seasons  in  good  health,  but  cuttings 
should  be  taken  at  least  every  second  year,  ns 
it  is  very  free  rooting  and  tho  flowers  come 
finer  on  young  plants.  Take  tho  cuttings  ns 
soon  as  long  enough  in  spring.  They  root  readily 
in  a  plants  thrive  well  in 
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VEGETABLES. 

PLANTING  TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN 
AIR. 

Presuming  tlmt  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly 
hardened  off,  there  need  l>e  no  further  delay  in 
planting,  provided  the  weather  is  genial.  The 
plants  should  now  be  nice  stock}-  stuff,  aver¬ 
aging  about  10  inches  high.  Each  plant  should 
have  the  lowest  bunch  of  blossom  showing,  and 
we  do  not  care  to  have  them  more  forward  than 
this  at  planting  time,  for  we  have  not  found  the 
desired  freedom  of  swelling  with  fruits  that  have 
set  on  plants  in  small  pots,  and  think  that  more 
is  lost  than  gained  by  getting  them  so  forward. 
Anywhere  far  away  from  the  south  coast,  walls, 
and  hot  walls,  too,  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  paying  crops  of  outdoor  Toma¬ 
toes,  and  we  do  not  advise  the  wasting  of  good 
plants,  which  have  given  some  trouble  to  raise, 
l>y  planting  in  the  open  garden  and  training 
them  to  sticks,  or  even  on  walls  which  do  not 
get  the  full  sun  only  in  phenomenal  seasons, 
which  we  may  get  once  in  a  decade  or  so.  A 
useful  crop  cannot  be  got  in  such  positions,  and 
the  ground  might  be  far  moro  usefully  employed 
in  growing  other  things.  At  the  same  time, 
much  may  be  done  by  utilising  spare  bits  of  wall 
in  good  positions  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
border,  as  the  plants  do  well  if  planted  in  huge 
Scakale  pots,  boxes,  or  any  kind  of  receptacle 
which  wdl  hold  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  good 
soil,  and  in  this  case  the  soil  may  be  made 
fairly  rich  by  the  addition  of  manure— partly 
decayed  horse  droppings  for  preference.  With 
Tomatoes  intended  for  growing  on  the  ordinary 
garden  walls,  lietween  fruit-trees  or  otherwise, 
and  where  the  borders  have  been  already  pre¬ 
pared,  it  simply  remains  to  turn  out  the  plants 
carefully  from  the  pots  and  plant  them  firmly, 
with  the  liall  of  soil  intact  and  buried  a  couple 
of  inches  below  the  surface,  as  by  doing  this, 
stem-roots,  which  will  help  the  growth,  will  be 
encouraged.  Leave  the  surface  soil  near  the 
stems  somewhat  lower  than  the  surrounding 
soil,  as  this  will  permit  effective  watering  when 
necessary.  Allow  plenty  of  room,  say  about.  a 
yard,  between  the  plants,  and  avoid  encroaching 
on  the  space  covered  by  fruit-trees,  as  we  do  not 
advocate  defoliation  to  any  greater  extent  than 
needed  to  expose  bunches  of  fruit  to  the  sun. 
The  plants  should  remain  tied  to  the  sticks  for 
a  day  or  two  after  planting,  as  nailing  will  be 
best  done  when  they  have  recovered  from  the 
check  and  after  the  first  watering  has  settled 
the  soil  round  the  roots.  A  few  Spruce  branches 
stuck  along  in  front  of  the  plants  will  protect 
them  from  cold  winds  and  also  prevent  nagging 
during  the  day.  With  frosty  nights  some 
more  effective  protection  may  be  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  something  of  the  kind 
at  hand. 

When  growth  has  recommenced,  the  plants 
should  be  looked  over  carefully  and  all  lateral 
growth  entirely  removed,  as  outdoor  Tomatoes 
do  best  ns  single  cordons,  and  side  growth 
should  be  prevented  from  the  first.  Where 
glass  accommodation  islimited,  early-sown  plants 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make  free 
growth,  for  a  starving  policy  with  these  just 
now  will  be  certain  to  result  in  a  lack  of  fruit 
liefore  the  outdoor  crop  is  ready.  The  strain  on 
fruiting  plants,  especially  those  growing  in  pots, 
i3  very  great,  and  unless  they  get  a  liberal  diet 
in  the  way  of  frequent  top-dressings  and  plenti¬ 
ful  supplies  of  manure  water,  of  which  well- 
diluted  stable  drainings  are  more  beneficial  than 
any  other  natural  manure,  later  fruits  will  be 
few  and  small. 


LIGHT  VERSUS  HEAVY  SOILS  FOR 
ONIONS. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  heavy  soil  produces  the 
finest  crop  of  Onions.  Probably  this  is  correct 
if  size  alone  is  considered,  although  I  have  seen 
and  also  grown  very  fine  bulbs  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  light  soil,  and  certainly  in  wet  seasons 
the  latter  have  the  advantage  so  far  as  maturity, 
long  keeping,  and  flavour  arc  concerned,  in 
strong,  retentive  soils,  especially  where  extra 
liberal  dressings  of  manure  are  given,  the 
individual  bulbs  may  attnin  to  great  dimensions 
and  weight,  but  how  often  are  they  hull-necked, 
and  should  August  and  Septefnh?r  .A*-  raim^ 
pei  feet  mat  urit$  i^tihfjd  ilflyby  V 


even  under  the  coolest  storage  usually  start  into 
growth  during  winter  and  cause  great  disap¬ 
pointment.  In  extra  hot  summers  heavy  land 
crops  do  best,  and  in  average  seasons  more  care 
and  labour  have  to  be  bestowed  on  light  land 
crops,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-feeding, 
and  the  supply  of  artificial  moisture  can  be 
suspended  where  the  bulbs  show  signs  of 
maturity ;  whereas  in  a  heavy,  deep,  rich 
medium  the  roots  are  often  wettest  when  for  the 
encouragement  of  maturity  a  reverse  condition 
is  necessary.  Too  light  a  soil,  especially  in 
exposed  market  fields,  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  good  crops  of  Onions.  Position  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  where  the  heavy 
ground  has  a  gentle  fall  southward  and  the  crop 
is  grown  on  beds  broadcast,  fair  maturity  is 
more  likely  to  be  secured.  Another  fact  which 
tends  to  hinder  early  maturity  on  strong  land 
is  that  the  seed,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  sown  so 
soon  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  If  sown  it 
lies  inactive,  and  growth  often  starts  feeble  and 
vellow  in  colour.  This  difficulty,  however,  may 
be  surmounted  in  private  gardens  by  the  now 
common  and  commendable  practice  of  sowing 
in  warmth,  hardening  off,  and  finally  trans¬ 
planting  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  Ma^r. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Bad  growth  of  Peas  (Troubled).  — 
March  16th  is  not  early  for  sowing  wrinkled 
Marrow  Peas  such  as  Yorkshire  Hero  is.  We 
sowed  in  cold  soil  numerous  varieties  on 
March  14th  and  had  capital  growth.  That  a 
second  sowing  by  you  so  late  as  March  29th 
has,  like  the  first  sowing,  proved  a  failure  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  seed  must  have 
been  unduly  old.  We  have  this  year  sown  in 
three  places  seed  saved  in  1S9S  and  kept  from 
that  time  till  sown  in  a  dry  room,  and  the  ger¬ 
mination  has  been  excellent.  Evidently  your 
seed  must  have  been  either  much  older  or  badly 
ripened.  Your  soil  is  light,  hence  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  seeds  should  have 
failed,  except  for  the  reason  stated,  especially 
that  you  found  on  examining  that  they  had, 
instead  of  making  growth,  become  soft  and 
slimy.  We  hope  ere  you  read  this  you  will 
have  obtained  other  seed  from  a  diverse  source 
and  sown  it.  Of  course,  you  can  make  com¬ 
plaint  to  your  seedsman.  You  should  get  a 
pint  each  of  such  fine  varieties  as  Triumph.  The 
Queen,  and  Autocrat,  all  of  which,  if  staked, 
grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  Sow 
thinly  in  drills  about  3J  feet  apart,  or  only 
.3  feet  apart  if  they  lie  on  the  ground.  There 
are  no  better  Peas  in  commerce  than  are  those 
named.  For  the  latest  sowings  open  furrows  or 
trenches  as  for  Celery,  giving  plenty  of  manure 
and  deep  working,  as  then  the  Peas  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  crop  for  a  long  season. 

Small  Cabbages.— Of  late  years  small 
Cabbages  have  gained  favour,  and  they  merit  it, 
as  not  only  are  most  of  them  of  a  sweet  nutty 
flavour,  but  their  size  allows  of  a  large  number 
being  planted  in  a  small  area.  There  is  a  gain 
in  planting  several  of  the  small  sorts  in  autumn 
for  spring  use,  as  by  having  a  row  or  two  of  each 
the  grower  is  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  sound 
heads,  even  if  one  or  two  sorts  should  run  to 
seed.  Some  splendid  acquisitions  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  extra  early  Cabbages  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  some  of  the 
older  ones  must  still  be  retained.  Probably  as 
a  non-bolter  EUam’s  stands  unrivalled.  Another 
grand  little  Cabbage  is  Cocoa-nut.  In  fact, 
given  a  true  stock,  it  is  questionable  if  for  all¬ 
round  quality  it  can  he  surpassed.  A  good- 
sized  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  looks  very  handsome. 
Early  Dwarf  York  and  Wheeler's  Imperial  are 
both  good  and  reliable,  so  is  Hill's  Incomparable. 
Two  valuable  Cabbages  are  Matchless  and  Ear¬ 
liest  of  All,  both  having  grand  constitutions  and 
being  of  the  very  first  quality.  Little  Pixie,  an 
extra  small  sort,  largely  grown  in  Scotland,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  very  small  gardens  and 
amateurs. 

Potatoes  on  poor  land  (  Wallflower).— 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  on  washed-out 
land,  such  as  yours  is,  Potatoes  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  can  produce  very  large  tubers ;  but 
certainly  the  fewer  the  stems  left  to  each  root 
the  better,  as  but  one  or  two  stems  produce 
liner  tubers  t  han  several  do.  But  to  secure  this 
■Ilia  tubers  should  be  disbudded  by  having  Tig  I 
|l(jt  one  or  two  eyes  taken  out 


A  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  oi 
4  lb.  per  rod  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  after 
the  plants  are  well  up  will  do  more  good  than 
salt ;  but  if  you  have  no  nitrate,  then  use  3  lb. 
of  salt  and  a  peck  of  fresh  soot  to  each  rod  o! 
ground,  well  hoeing  it  in  at  once  to  assist  its 
dissolving.  As  to  the  application  of  artificial 
manure  to  poor  land,  the  proper  course  to  take 
when  that  is  used  is  to  dig  or  fork  in  a  dressing 
at  the  rate  of  3  lb.  of  superphosphate  or  bone 
flour  and  1  lb.  of  Kainit  or  potash  per  rod  in 
the  winter.  The  course  we  prefer  is  to  deeply 
dig,  or,  better  still,  trench  the  ground  about 
November,  and  then  apply  the  artificial  manure, 
dressing  and  fork  it  in,  as  then  it  is  better 
mixed  with  the  soil.  These  elements  take  some 
time  to  dissolve  and  become  utilised  by  crop*. 
The  other  ingredient,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  should  be  sprinkled  between  crop* 
at  the  rate  of  3  lb.  per  rod  after  they  are  np 
and  be  well  hoed  in.  If  the  ground,  when  it  is 
being  first  dug  or  trenched,  has  a  dressing  oi 
farm-manure  worked  in,  then  the  artificial  will 
help  the  crops  all  the  more  and  leave  the 
ground  in  good  condition  to  carry  a  succeeding 
crop. 

Planting  among  Potatoes.— Once  the 
Potatoes  are  moulded  up,  it  will  soon  he  found 
that  there  are  many  things  ready  for  planting 
between  the  rows  where  this  is  practised,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done 
wherever  it  is  requisite  to  make  the  most  of  the 
ground.  Cauliflowers,  Kales,  red  Cabbage,  and 
any  other  of  the  taller  Brassicas  except 
Brussels  Sprouts  invariably  do  well  amoDg  the 
dwarfer  Potatoes  if  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared,  and  by  planting  these  deeply  in  the 
slight  trenches  made  by  moulding  they  get 
their  roots  well  under  the  Potatoes  and  derive 
benefit  from  the  slight  shade  they  get  after 
planting,  and  also  from  the  extra  moisture 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  roots  in  such  posi 
tions.  Plant  each  alternate  space,  and  then  as 
growth  proceeds  and  the  plants  are  in  danger 
of  getting  choked  the  tops  of  each  two  rows  of 
Potatoes  are  turned  towards  each  other  over 
the  vacant  space  ;  this  relieves  and-expasea  the 
green-stuff  without  injuring  the  Potatoes  in 
any  way,  and  allows  plenty  of  working  room 
when  the  latter  are  being  dug.  The  main-crop 
Brussels  Sprouts  must  also  be  planted  out  now, 
but  this  should  be  done  on  a  plot  left  entirely 
for  their  use,  as  from  their  habit  of  producing 
their  crop  right  away  from  bottom  to  top  they 
are  not  suited  to  being  planted  between  other 
crops,  as  advised  for  other  things  mentioned 
above.  Plenty  of  room  and  firm  planting  on 
well-trodden  soil  are  the  only  means  that  can 
be  satisfactorily  employed  in  growing  high 
quality  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Summer  Turnips.— The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  make  another  sowing  of  Turnip.* 
for  summer  use,  the  Milan  varieties  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  good  strain  of  Snowball,  Red 
Globe,  and  Purple-topped  Munich.  Do  not 
depend  upon  one  variety,  as  Turnips  are  very 
much  influenced  by  the  season  and  are  apt  to 
run  to  seed,  and  besides  a  longer  succession  is 
thereby  secured,  and  the  quality  of  some  sorts 
is  so  much  better  than  that  of  others  on  certain 
soils.  If  possible,  avoid  hot,  sunny  border?, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  select 
rather  an  east  or  north  border,  the  same  being 
well  prepared  by  incorporating  some  rich 
manure.  This,  however,  should  have  been  done 
early  in  the  new  year,  as  ground  newly  enriched 
with  fat  manure  is  apt  to  produce  extra  coarse, 
hot,  hollow  roots,  particularly  should  the 
season  turn  out  wet.  Unless  exceptional!* 
heavy,  let  the  ground  be  firmly  trodden  both 
previous  to  and  after  sowing.  Fowl  manure  in 
a  dry  state  is  valuable  as  a  surface  fertiliser, 
but  much  harm  may  be  done  by  using  it  in  » 
green,  wet  conditional  this  time  of  year.  It 
when  the  crop  receives  the  first  thinning  sonic 
of  the  manure  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  soot  and  a  little  fine  soil  from  the  compost 
vard  and  sprinkled  only  moderately  thick 
between  the  rows,  it  will  not  only  greatly 
stimulate  the  roots,  but  assist  in  warding 
the  Turnip-fly.  Do  not  delay  thinning  for  one 
moment,  as  when  crowded  the  tops  become 
drawn  and  the  bulbs  too  much  exposed  m 
infancy,  with  the  result  that  they  never  do  so 
well,  A  space  of  1 "» inches  is  none  too  much  to 
ddloffOfitlween  the  rows  of  summer  hatches  ot 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  OLD  SCOTCH  FIRS. 

One  of  our  renders  writes  :  “  I  am  pleased  to 
see,  in  your  article  on  Pinos,  you  did  justice  to 
our  beautiful  native  Pine,  which  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  good  in  all  sorts  and  conditions.  I 
thoroughly  agree  that  no  introduced  Pine  so  far 
comes  anywhere  near  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  have  woods,  or  even  extensive 
grounds,  to  enjoy  its  boauty  throughout  the 
year.  I  very  often,  in  my  journeys,  notice  how 
well  even  a  few  old  trees  look  grouped  near  a 
house,  and  oven  by  the  roadside  sometimes  one 
secs  a  picturesque  group  effective  at  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  on  coming  nenr  I  am  often  surprised 
how  so  much  effect  can  be  got  out  of  so  small  a 
number  of  trees.  Young  trees  naturally  give 
much  less  effect  in  this  way  than  old  ones.  The 
■  harm  of  the  tree  is  that  the  older  it  is  the 
liettcr  for  picturesque  eff'oet,  and  the  final  grace 
is  never  added  to  it  till  it  loses  its  lower  bran¬ 
ches  and  the  red  stem 
reflects  in  its  tino  way  the 
sunset. M 

We  quite  agree,  and 
insert  an  illustration  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  a  group 
of  Scotch  Firs  nenr  an  old 
manor  house. 


at  Kew  two  or  three  times,  but  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  older  form  in  beauty.  The 
flowers  arc  smaller  (little  more  than  1  inch  1 
across),  have  only  five  petals,  and  do  not  ro-  i 
main  in  perfection  so  long.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  smaller. 

In  the  United  States  this  single  -  flowered 
plant  hns  been  described  as  being  of  great 
beauty,  but  nlthough  jt  may  possibly  im¬ 
prove,  it  does  not  promise  much  ns  yet  in  this 
country.  Wherever  room  can  be  spared  wo 
would  recommend  this  shrub  to  lie  planted 
against  a  south  wall.  In  this  position  it  will 
yield  a  great  abundanco  of  flowers,  which  can 
be  cut  with  advantage  to  the  plant.  Nothing 
can  be  lovelier  than  these  graceful  wands  of 
rosy  blossoms.  In  any  case,  immediately  after 
the  flowers  are  over — which  will  generally  be  bv 
early  May— the  shoots  must  he  pruned  hard 
back  ;  they  will  rapidly  break  into  growth  again 
anil  shoots  1  foot  to  I  A  feet  long  will  lie  made  by 
autumn,  anil  these  must  not  tin  pruned  again 
till  after  another  flowering  season.  Plants 
grown  in  the  open,  either  in  lieils  or  singly,  do 


PRUNUS  TRILOHA. 

Amongst  other  shrubs  I 
liought  at  an  auction  is  a 
Primus  triloba,  and  as  no 
description  was  given  with 
it  beyond  tho  name,  1 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  inform  mo  what 
is  the  special  feature  about 
this  l’runus,  and  if  any 
particular  treatment  is 
necessary  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion? — L.  Sweeney. 

The  variety  of  this 
Primus  with  double  flowers 
(tlore-pleno)  is  one  of  t lit* 
most  beautiful  of  spring- 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is 
seen  at  its  best  when 
grown  on  a  sunny  south 
wall,  and  this  mode  of 
culture  should,  if  possible, 
lie  adopted  for  it.  At  the 
suite  time  it  can  he  sue- 
I'cHsfully  cultivated  in  the 
open  so  long  an  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  too  exposed, 
alt  lumgh  it  does  not  flower 
here  with  the  same  inn- 
fusion  that  wall  •  grown 
specimens  show.  Finally, 
its  lieauties  tnny  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  tho  greenhouse 
at  an  earlier  date  than 
outside  by  gently  forcing 
|>ottcd-up  plants.  It  is 
a  little  over  forty  years 
since  this  plant,  first  boro  its  blossoms  in  this 
country.  This  occurred  at  t.ilendinning's  nur¬ 
sery  at  Chiswick,  where  the  plants  introduced 
front  China  by  Robert  Fortune  were  then 
growing.  Of  course,  the  species  is  now  a 
well-known  one,  hut  we  do  not  think  it  is  so 
plentiful  in  gardens  ns  one  might  expect  from 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  available  and 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Its 
'aloe  as  a  plant  for  early  forcing  espe¬ 
cially  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of. 
Prunus  triloba  (a  flowering  branch  of  which  is 
illustrated  on  page  141)  belongs  to  tho  Apricot 
(or  Anneniaca)  section  of  the  genus,  and  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  growing  possibly  some  6  feet 
or  8  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  each  1A  incites  to 
-  inches  across,  usually  very  double,  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  shade  of  delicate  rose  at  first,  but  paler  as 
they  get  older,  until  filially  they  arc  almost 
white.  Flowers  developed  under  glass  lose 
much  of  their  rosy  hue.  The  above  description 
applies  to  the  variety  llore-plono  which  Fortune 
introduced,  and  which  for  many  years  was  the 
only  form  of  Prunus  triloba  known  in 
"luntry.  Some  few  '•coin  ngn  the  sifglo- 
ll.iwerml  type  was  i 1 1 1 n  h  1 1 icUI.Q  I  T|Z tiiik 


HIRDS  EATING  BUDS  OF  SHRUBS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED." 

Sill,— I  have  been  interested  in  a  statement 
in  your  last  issue  respecting  the  failure  of 
Forsyt.hias  to  bloom  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
birds  upon  the  buds  during  the  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  experience 
on  this  subject.  I  have  been  endeavouring  for 
some  time  past  to  grow  the  best  kinds  of  spring- 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  year  by  year 
have  been  disappointed  by  tho  failure  of  bloom. 
TliiB  has  been  noticeablo  in  the  case  of  Almonds, 
double-flowering  Peach,  Prunus  Pisaardi,  Prunus 
triloba,  Cerasus  alba  tlore-pleno,  and  C'ydonia 
japonica,  as  woll  os  Foraythias,  and  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  birds,  especially  bullfinches,  which 
are  common  with  us.  I  think  the  Foraythias 
suffered  more  than  any  other  shrub.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rites  entirely  escaped.  I  hnve 
noticed  that  when  now  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  the  autumn  they  bloomed  fairly  well 
the  first  year,  the  birds  apparently  not  having 
found  them  out ;  but  in 
succeeding  years  they  suf¬ 
fered  equally.  This  last 
winter  1  bought  a  patent 
wohber  and  Bevcral  spools 
of  thread,  anil  about 
<  'hristmas  I  had  some  of 
tho  trees  enveloped  with 
the  threads,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  the  result  has 
boon  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  webbing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  considerably  in¬ 
jured  by  the  snow,  and  I 
telieve  I  made  a  mistake 
in  using  white  thread  in¬ 
stead  of  black.  Tho  gar¬ 
dener  informed  me  that 
the  bullfinches  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  webbing 
and  worked  their  way 
through  it.  There  was 
certainly  more  bloom  on 
the  Almonds  and  Prunus 
Piasardi,  but  less  on  the 
( 'ydonia  japonica  and  other 
Hhruhs.  1  shall  be  glad  to 
know  whether  otters  of 
your  subscritera  have  tried 
the  patent  Webber,  and,  if 
so,  with  what  result  ?  Am 
I  right  in  my  supposition 
that  the  black  thread  is 
tho  better?  Failing  the 
webbing,  is  there  any 
means  of  dealing  with 
bullfinches  other  than  pow¬ 
der  and  shot?  1>.  R. 


Tin-  Scotch  Fir  as  a  l.ackpromul  to  an  olil  manor  house. 


not  need  pruning  at  all  unless  it  lie  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  space,  anil  in  this  case  also  it  must 
lie  deferred  till  after  flowering. 

Propagating. — As  to  propagation,  tho  rule 
is  to  work  this  shrub  on  some  Plum  or  other 
stock.  Bui,  like  a  good  deal  more  grafting 
and  budding  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
it  is  unnecessary.  Prunus  triloba  can  bo  easily 
obtained  on  its  own  roots  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  plants  so  raised  are  much  tetter,  lor  the 
suckering  near  the  ground,  which  is  an  endless 
nuisance  on  many  grafted  plants,  becomes  an 
advantage  when  they  are  on  their  own  roots. 
The  cuttings  should  be  made  of  the  young 
shoots  just  as  they  are  becoming  woody,  and 
short  ones  should  lie  seloeted  with  a  slight  heel 
of  older  wood.  Success  depends  chiefly  in  i 
taking  the  cuttings  at  the  right  time.  This  j 
varies  according  to  the  season,  hut  will  generally 
be  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  wood  must  \ 
not  he  too  soft  and  succulent,  or  the  cuttings  ' 
will  decay,  and  it  must  not  he  too  hard,  or  they 
will  not  root  readily.  A  pmpagating-framo 
with  very »gen tie  liottom-heat  is  all  that  is 
Covering  no  doubt  will  prove  a  still 
'  increase.  UN" 


NOTES  .(•  REPLIES. 

Lilac  Mme.  Le 

grange.  -Among  single 
white  varieties  none  is 
superior  to  this,  as  the 
flower  clusters  are  very- 
fine,  the  growth  free  anil 
tho  colour  very  pure.  For  forcing  it  is  excellent , 
and  though,  of  course,  taking  more  room  than 
the  usual  small  leaved  forcing  kinds,  the  pretty 

green  of  the  foliage  helps  to  set  oil'  the  fine 
ower-spikes.  Outside  it  is  equally  good,  its 
robust  constitution  standing  it  in  good  stead. 
The  old  white  and  lilac  forms  are  just  now  very- 
beautiful  in  many  places,  but  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  in  so  many  eases  they  have  teen  planted 
among  other  shrubs  that  have  crowded  them  out 
and  robbed  the  roota  of  the  sustenance  necessary 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Trees  for  chalky  soil.— Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a  few  names  of  flowers,  annuals  and 
perennials  ;  also  names  of  trees  and  dwarf  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  that  would  grow  on  chalky  soil  at 
high  elevation,  also  what  plants  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  will  grow  under  trees  on  chalky  soil? — 
Novice. 

So  far  as  the  annuals  are  concerned  you  may 
succeed  with  a  very  large  proportion  in  your 
district,  Asters,  Stocks,  Mignonotte,  Godetias, 
Nasturtiums  being  especially-  good.  Of  pereii- 
nials, (~TrUomas,f Trisps,  all  sections  save  the 
11  Japan  lliViai,  wlticii  Would  require  special  soil  : 

I  IN'®  I  9"  /#Poni<'-1 
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A.  Bvlveatria,  A.  apennina,  Aubrietias,  a  large 
numlier  of  Daffodils,  many  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Polemoniums,  Doronicums,  Fritillarias,  Lilies, 
such  as  tigrinum  and  croceum  ;  Delphiniums, 
Plumbago  Larpentm,  all  the  Pulmonarias, 
Lenten  Hellebores,  a  large  number  of  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Eremuri  of  sorts,  etc.,  etc.  Of  trees 
nothing  now  is  finer  than  Pyrus  Malus  flori- 
bunda ;  to  this  add  lierberis  Thunbergi,  B. 
purpurea  and  others,  D.  Mezereon,  1).  oneorum, 
Ribes  generally,  Cerasus,  any  good  kinds, 
Juniporus  generally,  the  smaller  Retinosporas, 
Cotoneaster,  etc.  Under  trees  you  may  plant 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  Narcissus,  the  common 
Flag  Iris,  Anemone  apennina,  Daphne  Laurcola, 
Lithospermum  purpureo  cieruleum  (which  you 
may  naturalise  on  chalk  if  you  wish),  Hyperi¬ 
cums,  particularly  calycinum,  Irises,  etc. 

The  single  Kerria.— It  is  seldom  the 
single- flowered  form  of  this  pretty  shrub  is 
seen,  though  in  cottage  gardens  the  double  one 
may  often lie  noted  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  latter,  pretty  as  it  is,  cannot  claim  the 

? raceful  aspect  furnished  by  the  typical  plant. 

have  a  bush  growing  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  cold  north  and  east  winds,  hut  without 
any  wall  protection,  which  has  this  year  been 
thickly  studded  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms. 

I  have  never  seen  the  double  form  produce  such 
satisfactory  growtli  or  bloom  as  this  single,  and 
the  fact  of  its  doing  so  well  without  wall 
shelter  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  more  hardy  than 
the  double  form.  The  double  Kerria  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  great  favourite  among  cottagers,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  it 
may  be  met.  The  double  form,  unless  it  has 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  and  a  sunny  position, 
seems  to  give  but  a  poor  display.  I  should 
certainly  plant  the  single  form  in  preference, 
apart  from  its  greater  hardiness,  because  it  is  to 
iny  mind  prettier  in  every  way. — W. 

Large  trees  In  small  gardens. -One 
of  the  first  things  that  strikes  one  on  entering 
small  gardens  is  that  the  trees  planted  are  quite 
out  of  place  in  the  confined  area  devoted  to 
them,  and  although  they  may  lie  good  specimens 
of  their  kinds  and  vodil  have  formed  noble 
objects  in  a  largo  gaidin,  they  are  in  the  way 
in  such  a  confined  area,  and  long  before  they 
have  reached  maturity  lopping  has  to  bo  done, 
and  thea  all  traces  of  natural  beauty  vanish. 
As  a  rule  the  work  is  done  so  that  little  but 
Imre  stumps  is  left,  and  the  trees  are  an  eyesore, 
and  in  many  cases  a  nuisance  as  well.  By 
selecting  forest-trees  for  these  little  gardens  the 
roots  tako  possession  of  all  the  soil,  and  plants 
of  humbler  growth  have  to  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence.  If  one  takes  a  survey  of  ordinary  villa 
gardens  ho  will  almost  invariably  find  any 
number  of  Poplars,  Sycamores,  Ashes,  or  Elms 
planted  in  a  space  that  one  fully  developed  tree 
of  either  kind  would  fill.  Such  things  as 
Laburnums,  Double  Thorns,  Conifers  of  moderate 
growth  such  as  Retinosporas  or  Junipers,  would 
be  ornamental  for  many  years  without  the 
constant  worry  and  vexation  of  calling  in  any¬ 
one  to  cut  ancf  cart  away  what  never  ought  to 
have  been  planted.  It  is  singular  how  the  love 
of  shoaring  and  cutting  has  got  hold  of  the 
jobbing  gardenor,  for  the  first  thing  ho  does  in 
tidying  up  a  garden  is  to  shear  oil'  every  twig 
that  has  got  beyond  a  given  line.  Shrubs  cut 
into  fantastic  shapes  are  the  ideal  of  beauty, 
but  however  mnch  this  may  please  the  Japanese, 
as  lately  depicted  in  the  columns  of  Gardening, 
one  would  really  expect  something  better  in 
England  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject. — James  Groom,  Ootport. 


Propagating  Ramondias  by  leaves. 

— This  plant  can  oe  readily  increased  from  the 
leaves.  Choose  some  clean  healthy  leaves  and 
Bever  them  as  low  as  possible  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  leaf  should  then  come  away  with  a 
thick  piece  of  stem  about  half  an  inoli  long. 
Mix  some  soil  consisting  of  leaf-inould,  peat, 
loam,  and  silver-sand  in  equal  proportions,  and 
having  prepared  as  many  small  pots  as  required, 
insert  the  loaves  about  an  inch  deep,  one  in 
each  pot.  Give  them  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  cool  shady  frame. 
Keep  close  for  a  clay  or  two,  but  afterwards 
leave  a  little  air  on.  Very  careful  attention  is 
necessary,  as  any  excess  of  moistwp  will  cause 
them  to  go  off.  Jjf  put  in  in  Apftl  or  M\v  t'i| 
will  make  nice  lttdS'plaliM  by  niKmliV-/  ' 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SMALL  BEDS. 
Several  queries  have  lately  appeared  in 
Gardening  oii  the  management  of  small  beds, 
and  as  all  my  gardening  is  of  this  nature,  owing 
to  lack  of  spaco  for  anything  better,  perhaps  a 
little  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  arrange 
them  may  bo  useful.  I  always  try  to  attain  a 
more  or  less  broad  and  simple  scheme  of  colour¬ 
ing,  and  to  produce  effects  by  the  employment 
of  one  or  two  flowers  only.  To  plan  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  these  bods  is  an  interesting  occupation 
for  quiet  momenta,  and  lots  of  ideas  come  after 
a  little  experience.  In  an  oval  bed  in  front  of 
the  windows  I  begin  the  year  with  Winter 
Aconite,  planted  in  hundreds.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
very  nicest  bulb  for  a  Binall  garden,  as  the  cut 
foliago  is  so  pretty  after  the  flowers  have  faded, 
and  it  no  sooner  becomes  unsightly  than  the 
ripened  leaves  are  ready  to  tie  pulled  away. 
Plenty  of  Spanish  Iris  is  set  among  the  Aconites, 
and  the  whole  bed  is  surfaced  with  Forget-me- 
nots,  to  which  the  Iris  does  not  object  in  the 
least.  When  the  Forget-me-not  bloom  is  over 
I  tako  it  up  and  replace  it  with  annual  Phloxes 
or  Verbenas  pegged  down.  This  arrangement 
gives  me  bloom  for  very  many  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  the  only  labourinvolved  is  the  plantingof  the 
Forgot-mo-nots  in  autumn  and  the  Verbenas  in 
July.  1  delight  in  Verbenas  ;  they  have  such  a 
pretty  trailing  growth,  and  bloom  so  freely  and 
so  long.  I  use  them  a  good  dial  in  the  small 
lieds,  us  their  creeping  habit  makes  them  very 
soon  run  over  and  cov<  r  bare  places  loft  by 
spring  things  l hat  have  died  down.  Another  bed 
is  filled  with  l’eriiettyas,  of  a  kind  that  bears 

Pink  berries  all  through  the  winter.  In 
ebruary  great  clumps  of  Snowdrops  push  up 
among  them,  and,  when  the  Snowdrop  foliage 
turns  hrown,  I  sot  young  plants  of  Tufted  Pansy 
Violetta  in  their  place,  transplanted  with  a  ball 
from  a  small  reserve  garden.  These  young 
Pansios  bloom  from  May  to  October,  anil  soon 
cover  all  that  part  of  the  lied  which  is  given  up 
to  them.  A  lied  of  Soiling,  Auriculas,  and 
spring  Stocks  has  been  very  successful  this 
spring.  The  Auricula  foliage  made  a  lovely  pale 
green  setting  for  the  blue  of  the  Soillas,  and 
then  came  the  many-tinted  Auricula  flowers. 
Meanwhile,  the  Stocks,  which  were  only  a  few 
inches  across  when  they  were  planted,  began  to 
shoot  from  evory  Bide.  They  are  just  coming 
into  bloom,  and  will  flower  until  July.  When  1 
take  out  the  Auriculas  I  shall  put  annual 
Phloxes  in  their  place.  I  find  that  the  only  way 
to  manago  those  little  suburban  beds  is  to  devise 
a  combination  of  permanent  and  transient 
planting,  so  that  they  may  yield  a  constant 
display  of  bloom.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in 
May  and  .June  than  a  bed  of  hybrid  Columbines, 
which  I  should  plant  with  Glories  of  the  Snow 
for  early  spring,  and  with  Lilium  speciosum  for 
autumn.  Also,  I  should  set  a  few  good  clumps 
of  tall  perennial  Phloxes  for  the  otherwise  dull 
time  in  July. 

Beds  of  Roses  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
during  their  flowering  period,  but  1  should 
underplant  them  thickly  with  spring  bulbs,  and 
margin  them  with  wide  drifts  of  the  lovely  blue 
autumn  Crocus,  which  makes  very  little  foliage 
to  look  ragged  in  spring.  Among  small  shrubs 
suitable  for  such  lieds  Spirn-a  Thunbergi  stands 

E re-eminent,  and  it  may  be  associated  with  tall 
lilies  and  underplanted  with  Anemones  and 
the  pretty  white-flowered  Canadian  Bloodroot. 
Genista  pra-cox  is  lovely  for  a  small  plot,  and 
covers  itself  with  delicate  primrose  -  tinted 
flowers  early  in  May.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
underplanted  with  masses  of  Tufted  Pansies  in 
the  same  pretty  soft  hue.  The  peach-leaved 
Bellflower  makes  a  very  beautiful  and  lasting 
bed.  I  should  associate  with  it  White  Honesty 
and  broad  masses  of  Arabia.  When  it  ceased 
to  bloom  in  September  tall,  late-sown  Chinese 
Asters  should  take  its  place.  Azalea  mollis  is 
a  good  shrub  in  my  tiny  garden.  This  year  I 
underplanted  some  with  the  various  Periwinkles, 
putting  plenty  of  Tiger  Lilies  to  bloom  between 
the  shrubs.  A  bed  of  the  beet  sorts  of  Pinks  is 
always  beautiful  in  June,  and  I  should  let  their 
pretty  blue-green  foliage  give  me  the  colour  cue 
for  tne  rest  of  the  bed,  and  interplant  them 
ith  blue  Hyacinths  in  spring,  blue  Bellflowers 
jmimmer,  and  the  blue  Crocus  in  autumn, 
ionodoxa  Lueiliie  would  be  e 


ing  than  the  Hyacinths.  Achillea  ptarmiea  is  a 
very  useful  herbaceous  plant  for  a  email  bed. 
It  rnay  be  planted  in  the  middle,  and  instead  of 
lieing  tied  up  into  the  bundles  so  beloved  of 
jobbing  gardeners,  trained  along  the  ground 
among  other  plants  towards  the  edges  of  the 
bed.  It  blooms  better  and  is  much  more  grace¬ 
ful  grown  in  this  way.  Ixias  are  a  great  help 
in  little  beds.  Their  foliage  takes  up  no  room, 
and  they  bloom  with  me  all  through  June  and 
July.  I  never  plant  them  until  near  Christmas, 
and  buy  fresh  ones  every  year,  as  those  which 
make  their  foliage  early  cannot  be  trusted  to 
survive  the  winter  frosts.  A  mass  of  Wall 
flowers  thickly  interplanted  with  Canterbury 
Bells  and  Ixias  gives  profuse  bloom  from  April 
to  August,  and  if  the  Wallflowers  are  rephu-ed 
with  spring-sown  Stocks  you  can  maintain  a 
sheet  of  flowers  until  the  very  end  of  thr 
summer. 

I  am  arranging  a  bed  of  silvory-grey  ami 
yellow  this  year,  which  I  think  wifi  display 
some  very  refined  colouring.  The  soil  is  to  of 
surfaced  with  Sedum  glaucum,  and  the  M 
filled  with  palo  yellow  Pansies  and  Cinerarii 
maritima.  1  believe  that  this  Cineraria  might 
lie  used  with  good  effect  to  obviate  the  winter 
bareness  of  a  small  plot.  I  have  noticed  that  it 
will  stand  a  very  great  deal  of  frost  before  it 

Krishes.  With  small-leaved  Ivy,  red  berried 
irnettyas,  evergreen  Sedums,  and  llartV 
tongue  Ferns,  it  would,  I  think,  produce  a  pretty 
and  uncommon  effect.  1  think  that  a  s;heme  for 
a  little  suburban  front  garden  prettier  than  the 
usual  beds  would  lie  to  throw  each  side  into a 
qundranglo  of  wide  liorders,  enclosing  a  small 
square  of  turf.  Personally,  I  find  beds  vert 
dillku't  to  plant,  as  the  spaco  is  ao  restricted, 
and  you  cannot  pass  from  one  group  to  another, 
but  aro  compelled  to  retain  a  certain  proportion 
and  balance.  Little  gardens  aro  generally  w 
badly  planned  by  the  orisinal  garden  architect, 
and,  os  in  my  own  case,  so  intersected  and  cut 
up  by  the  arrangement  of  tbo  paths,  that  you 
can  only  collect  your  flowers  into  lieds  niadeal 
broad  and  simple  as  possible.  I  have  fallen 
upon  one  or  two  happy  accidental  effects  thi« 
spring.  Ono  is  a  small  double  very  froe-Howet- 
ing  Almond,  sot  in  a  sea  of  white  Arabia.  The 
arrangement  looks  as  if  it  would  suit  any  small 
corner  of  a  little  plot.  A  Bcoond  pretty  hit 
consisted  of  some  wide  patches  of  Erica  cam e» 
and  pink  Daphne  Mezereum  in  a  young  stab. 
I  thought  them  much  more  graceful  in  growth 
than  any  older  specimens.  A  beautiful  little 
tree  or  shrub  for  small  gardens,  when  it  beconu- 
more  plentiful,  will  be  the  new  double  Chert* 
Janies  R.  Veitoh.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  good  specimen.  At  present 
it  stands  about  .‘1  feet  high,  and  is  full  of  bud. 
The  flower  is  very  large  and  full,  like  a  small 

Eink  Rose.  I  thought  a  forced  specimen  that 
saw  one  of  the  lovoliest  little  trees  that  I  had 
ever  come  across. 

As  my  garden  is  rather  wind-swept  I  have  to 
protect  the  flowers  with  little  groups  of  shrubs. 
It  is  interesting  to  try  and  niako  these  beautiful 
in  themselves.  On  the  windward  side  nothin! 
is  so  satisfactory  as  Holly  ;  but,  on  the  lee  wan! 
side,  I  find  1  can  be  more  venturesome.  A 
little  group  of  Gold  and  Silver  Euonymus  is 
very  good  m  effect,  and  so  is  an  arrangement  <  f 
blue  and  white  shrubby  Veronicas.  Sea  Pur 
lano  and  Golden  Privet  go  well  together,  anil 
white  Brooms  in  front  of  the  sombre  Holly  arc 
lovely  in  May.  I  wondor  if  those  holders  oi 
small  plots  among  your  readers  have  ever  trie! 
the  white  Arabia  for  the  front  of  their  winJoa- 
boxes.  It  hangs  down  in  sheets,  and  gives  » 
most  delightful  and  uncommon  effect. 

Rom  v  White. 


Raising  bedding  Verbenas.— An  o  il 

?;arden«r  recently  asserted  tliat  although  seed 
ing  Verbenas  were  raised  with  much  1«* 
trouble  than  the  named  varieties  from  cutting!, 
the  latter,  when  well  managed,  made  the  bettn 
plants.  Few,  however,  now  go  to  the  trouble 
of  raising  a  stock  from  cuttings,  and  really 
many  of  the  flowers  of  good  strains  of  seedling! 
are  excellent  both  in  form  and  colour.  Early 
in  March  is  a  good  time  for  sowingthe  seed,  but 
this  must  be  very  carefully  performed,  and  un¬ 
remitting  attention  given  to  the  germination 
and  early  growth  of  the  plants,  as  both  dame 
amt  mildew  are  liable  to  affect  them.  It  is  Iw*' 
BNWG •©  fP'ftl in  “  temperature  ol 
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lation  1  obtained  a  perfectly  natural  effect  and 
current  with  little  eddies  and  swirls. 


.»  degs.  till  the  young  plants  appear,  when  trench  some  12  inches  wide  anil  7  inches  deep, 
rotn  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  will  suit  them  best,  and  wound  it  about,  seeking  the  natural  fall  of 
ts  growth  proceeds  the  temperature  must  be  |  the  ground.  To  prevent  too  rapid  a  current  I 
nuliially  lowered  until  hardening  off  in  frames  hail  to  form  two  or  three  jkx.Ls  with  a  2-feet 
.ikes  place.  Verbenas  are  very  partial  to  leaf-  j  drop  or  so  into  them,  and  finished  with  a  little 
nould,  a  good  ouantity  of  which  should,  if  pond,  with  an  island  and  miniature  bays  and 
KMsible,  be  mixed  in  the  soil  of  the  beds.  The  '  promontories.  The  next  task  was  to  blind  the 
est  growth  and  bloom  are  secured  by  pegging  artificial  character  of  the  stream,  and  this  I 
hs  plants  down  through  the  early  stages  of  soon  found  to  be  easily  accomplished.  Gather- 
rowth. — J.  ing  a  lot  of  field  stones  from  a  few  inches  in 

circumference  upwards,  I  dropped  these  into  the 
THE  AFRICAN  LILY  (AGAPANTHUS).  stream  here  and  there  and  set  them  along  the 
'iik  blue  African  Lily  is  not  seen  nearly  so  aides,  and  then  let  in  the  water,  which  had  been 
xsiupntlv  ns  one  would  suppose,  judging  from  deviated  temporarily.  1  he  stream  soon  brought 
3  exceeding  beauty.  The  way  to  have  good  downsaml  and  gravel,  and  with  a  little  manipu- 
owimrns  is  to  grow  them  in  tubs.  It  roots  so 
rely  and  strongly  as  to  burst  the  strongest 
i its,  but  on  no  account  should  this  lessen  its  The  final  step  was  the  planting,  and  this  1 
ultivation.  Tubs  are  cheap  and  easily  obtain-  found  to  lie  a  great  delight.  For  the  larger 
hie.  For  smaller  specimens  44-gallon  and  streani9ide  effects  1  grouped  Solomon’s  Seal  in 
gallon  casks  cut  in  two,  and  a  few  holes  variety,  the  larger  types  being  among  the  finest 
nred  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  do  very  well,  of  our  hardy  iine-foliaged  plants,  Royal  Ferns, 
at  for  larger  specimens  petroleum  or  tar-  Spira-a  palmuta,  vennsta,  japonica,  and  Ulmaria 
anela  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  charred  fob  var.,  with  an  odd  llamlioo,  Kamhusa  pal- 
isiile  previous  to  use,  will 
old  specimens  quite  large 
lough  for  any  place  or  pur- 
and  capable  of  producing 
mu  thirty  to  forty  spikes  of 
iwer  each  season.  The  beauty 
a  well-flowered  specimen  of 
iis  African  Lily  can  hardly 
3  exaggerated.  By  terrace 
alka  and  at  the  top  or  foot 
steps  near  the  house  it 
ways  looks  well.  Given  a 
ee  sandy  loam,  well  drained, 
mndance  of  water  in  the 
.‘owing  season,  and  protection 
oni  the  severest  frost  in  win- 
>r,  it  it  sure  to  grow  well  and 
iwer  freely.  Once  a  good 
lecimen  is  made  up,  it  is  not 
lvisable  to  disturb  it  at  the 
lot.  Give  stimulants  freely 
i  the  shape  of  liquid-manure 
lrnughout  the  summer,  and 
ic  rewanl  will  be  from  ten  to 
irty  spikes  of  bloom  each 
ear,  according  to  the  si/e  and 
rengthand  liberal  treatment 
the  plants.  It  will  with- 
and  the  winter  in  a  few 
voured  southern  and  western 
irdens,  but  even  in  these  it 
ould  thrive  better  anil  flower 
ore  freely  if  housed  for  the 
inter.  It  will  stand  un- 
irmedfrom  lOdegs.  to  12degs. 
frost,  and  in  any  shed,  cel- 
r,  or  room  where  the  severe 
ost  can  be  kept  from  it,  it 
ill  be  safe. 

Varieties.— The  commonest 
iriety  is  A.  umbellatus. 
here  is  a  form  of  it  named 
axioms  which  is  larger  in 
1  its  parts  than  the  type,  and 
’.ruly  noble  kind  A.  umbel- 
tus  Mooreanus  is  a  very 
warf  kind,  with  narrow, 

ther  erect  leaves  and  heads  of  deep  violet-blue  mata  being  the  hardiest.  On  a  rising  bank  I 
iwers.  It  is  said  to  lie  hardier  than  an}- 1  set  some  bunches  of  Krica  carnea  and  vulgaris 
her  kind.  These  two  dwarf  kinds  should  be  in  variety,  and  in  the  lower  places  Primroses 
ore  extensively  grown  in  pots,  as  they  are  and  Forget-me-nots.  The  ground  on  either  side 
>s  liable  to  burst  them.  *  of  the  burn  for  some  20  yards  or  so  I  made  the 

White-fixvwbred  kinds. — Agapanthus  um-  wild  garden,  carpeting  freely  with  Woodruff, 
illatus  candidus  is  a  white  variety  of  the  type  Saxifrages,  Arabia,  Ac.  By  planting  For- 
id  evergreen,  but  the  finest  kind  is  the  form  sythia  suspensa  (hanging  over  a  pool,  giving  a 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  maximus,  which  has  lovely  effect),  the  False  Acacia  (Robinia  bis¬ 
tall  scape  and  a  large  head  of  the  purest  white  pida),  Choisya  temata.  Arbutus  Unedo,  Ber- 
iwers.  The  white  variety  ought  to  he  grown  lieris  japonica,  Corylns  ax  ellana,  I  Uphnecollina, 
i  extensively  as  the  type,  for  notwithstanding  Desmodium,  Ehcagnus  glaber,  Japanese  Maples, 
ic  many  plants  in  bloom  during  the  summer, >  Olearia  Haastii,  O.  Gunni,  Osmanthus  ilici- 
bite  flowers  are  not  readily  obtainable.  The  folius,  Philadelphus  in  variety,  Rubus  frutico- 
ure  white  blooms  come  in  most  useful  for  sus,  R.  nntkanus,  R.  odoratus,  R.  deliciosus, 
itting  and  making  up  into  bouquets,  button- 1  Xtaphylea  colchica,  Syringa,  Veronica  Traversi, 
<*les,  and  the  like.  V.  salicifolia,  Viburnum, nnd  Weigela  in  variety, 

- - -  in  suitable  clumps  I  obtained  an  effect  that 

•  •  »  _ _ ....  made  the  rest  of  the  garden  humdrum  and  un- 

,  '  VHARMIM.  WATER  F.FFFJ  T.  interesting.  A  winding  path  with  rock  plants, 

"'"-.vears  ag°.  w  hen  I  came  hero  first,  I  found  and  the  spaces  planted  with  bulbs  of  sorts  anil 
-g?  Gverflow  from  some  springs  on  the  hillside  anything  cut  off  the  regular  bonier  plants, 
7“  through  a  corner  of  the  garden  in  an  under  /'fimshal  the  acll-monll  but  the  pond  and  island. 
TcuoJ  fire-clay  pipe.  It  strutEfticn&iCh&tl  -jj\e)idiimyl^fcmntcd  with  Koyal  Fern  anil 

effect  might  be  made  of  that  water.  Japanese  P^uproses,  red  and  white,  with  Marsh 
ah  the  aid  of  a  few  bags  of  cement  I  made  a  Marigolds  on  the  edges  and  a  few  clumps  of 


The  White  African  I.ily  (Agapanthus  unXellatus  albiiius).  From 
a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmott. 


Primroses  and  bulbs.  At  one  end  a  group  of 
Solomon's  Seal  nods  over  the  water  and  shows 
its  reflection  on  a  clear  summer  day,  giving  a 
unique  beauty  at  that  point. 

The  peaks  and  promontories  alone  remain  for 
description.  On  one  I  planted  a  bold  mass  of 
Senecio  japonica,  with  some  dwarf  Irises  and 
Forget-me-nots  ;  on  another  a  noble  group  of 
Saxifraga  pcltata,  with  a  clump  of  Eulalia 
zebrina  ;  a  third  I  filled  with  a  family  of  Spirreas, 
gigantea  being  in  the  centre.  Perhaps  the  finest 
effect  of  all  was  got  with  Bulrushes  and  Iris 
ochroleuca,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Rodgersia 
podophylla.  To  mention  all  the  plants  would 
take  too  much  space  and  read  like  a  catalogue  ; 
but  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  show 
with  what  comparatively  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  anyone  with  the  available  water  can 
secure  a  garden  effect  that  is  unvarying  in  one 

quality  only  -its  constant  delight  and  pleasure 

to  all  who  appreciate  natural  effect  anil  beauty. 

Stralhlilaiif,  .V.  R.  .1-  R.  D. 


OUR  ORCHARD  AND  POND. 
Everythin!!  out-of  doors  is  very  late.  There 
are  quantities  of  Daffodil  buds  in  the  orchard 
and  borders,  but  the  only  ones  fully  out  are  the 
wild  ones  and  Narcissus  nanus.  The  wild  ones 
were  planted  many  years  ago,  and  they  are 
quite  naturalised  in  the  orchard.  In  some  parts 
the  ground  is  full  of  seedlings,  but  the  garden 
varieties  Golden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin,  Tenby, 
nanus,  Horsrteldi,  etc.,  were  only  put  there  a 
few  years  ago,  and  so  far  I  have  found  no  seed¬ 
lings,  but  perhaps  there  are  some  hidden  away 
by  tufts  of  Grass.  There  are  many  seedlings  of 
Scilla  sibiric-a  in  the  orchard,  but  at  present, 
though  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  has  increased  in 
a  border,  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  Grass. 
Double  Daffodils  flourish,  and  also  Butter-and- 
Kggs,  but  Codlins-and-Cream  is  not  so  vigorous, 
and  there  are  only  two  specimens  of  the  K.gg- 
and- Bacon  Narcissus,  which  came  by  accident  in 
a  parcel  of  double  Daffodil  bulbs.  They  are 
very  pretty.  The  orchard  is  a  pretty  part  of  the 
garden,  though  I  am  not  writing  of  the  lo\-ely 
filooms  of  the  fruit-trees,  but  only  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  Grass.  Aconites  and 
Snowdrops  do  moderately  well,  but  they 
hegin  the  show  of  flowers  there,  which 
ceases  with  the  double  Narcissi,  so  for 
several  months,  though,  of  course,  most  are 
in  bloom  in  April,  flowers  are  to  be  found  there. 
Amongst  the  bulbs  mentioned  last,  but  certainly 
not  tnc  least  cared  for,  are  many  patches 
of  Scilla  campanulata,  chiefly  the  white  variety, 
and  these  increase  very  rapidly.  There  are  also 
pale  pink  and  blue  varieties  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden  ;  but  the  white  ones  are  the  prettiest. 
All  the  varieties  are  good  as  cut- flowers,  and 
last  long  in  water. 

Another  x-ery  pretty  place  a  short  distance 
from  our  garden  is  a  pond,  which  has  been 
hurdled  off  to  keep  cattle  out,  leaving  a  good 
surrounding  of  Grass  land  round  it.  Here  in 
their  season  flourish  wild  Daffodils,  Primroses, 
Marsh  Marigolds,  and  growing  right  out  in  the 
water  the  beautiful  Buck  Bean  flourishes,  also 
yellow  Irises,  and  in  July  white  Water  Lilies 
bloom  on  the  water.  There  are  sexeral  plants 
of  purple  Loosestrife  growing  along  the  margin 
of  the  pond.  Pink  and  white  Hawthorns, 
Mountain  Ash,  Cotoneasters,  Berberis,  Snow- 
berry-trees,  etc.,  are  growing  within  the 
enclosure,  and  all  these  make  a  beautiful  show, 
especially  when  coxered  with  berries  in  the 
autumn.  A.  Randloh. 

Ilryn  A/on,  Wru-ham. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lobelia  Firefly. — This  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  scarlet  Jx>belias.  The  feature  which 
makes  Firefly  the  best  of  these  Lobelias  from  a 
gardener's  point  of  view  is  that  by  the  time  the 
main  spikes  are  getting  over,  numerous  anil 
strong  side  spikes  are  formed  and  in  flower,  so 
that  tho  loss  of  the  central  ones  is  not  felt  and 
the  groups  of  plants  remain  in  full  beauty  for 
weeks  longer  than  is  the  case  when  other 
varieties  are  grown. 

Tufted  Pansy  White  Empress.  —Late 
though  th8l»e«lA6l»lTjtf  flooring  is,  there  has  been 
no  C3awp(tq  bexlicappointoil|i::Ahe  earl}'  display 
mail A>y -tr.ik  x-arietv.  -  Auturhrv-p'.aiiteil  pieces 
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quarters  in  the  early  days  of  March,  the  two 
lots  of  plants  now  flowering  quite  freely.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  large,  white, 
some  say  pure  white,  hut  pale  creamy-white  is 
a  more  correct  description  of  its  colour,  and  the 
blossoms  are  rayless.  The  plant  possesses  a 
robust  constitution,  is  sturdy  and  compact,  and 
also  free  flowering. — B.  C. 

Aquilegia  hybrids.— The  flowers  of  the 
hybrid  Columbines  are  so  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  so  useful  for  decoration  either  on  the  plant 
or  cut.  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  every  gnrden 
throughout  the  land.  A  couple  of  packets  of 
seed  from  a  reliable  source  will  give  hundreds  of 
plants  in  all  conceivable  tints  and  gradations  of 
colour,  while  the  foliage  itself  is  worth  crowing 
the  plants  for.  The  flowers,  arranged  either 
with  their  own  foliage  or  loosely  with  various 
brasses,  are  sure  to  bo  admired. 

Wallflowers.— I  do  not  sow  my  Wall¬ 
flowers  until  May,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  dry 
and  the  weather  summer-like  "I  use  boxes  for 
sowing  in,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  suflicient 
size  they  are  pricked  out  on  to  an  open  piece  of 
ground  not  recently  manured,  where  they  make 
sturdy  plants  for  planting  in  the  flower-garden- 
beds  in  Oe toiler.  Large  plants  are  by  no  means 
desirable  for  this  purpose ;  those  dwarf  anil 
bushy  withstand  frost,  are  easier  to  plant,  do 
not  flag  so  badly  when  moved,  and  in  the  spring 
make  quite  ns  good  a  display,  if  not  better. 
Belvoir  Castle  is  a  good  yellow,  and  a  good 
strain  of  the  old  Blood  Red  is  difficult  to  surpass 
in  that  colour. — S. 

The  New  Zealand  Forget-me-not 

(Myosotidium  nobile). — 1  enclose  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  rare  plant  which  is  now  in  bloom  in 
a  pot  in  my  window — the  New  Zealand  Forget- 
me-not  (Myosotidium  nobile).  It  was  given  to 
me  as  a  seedling,  two  years  ago,  by  .Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Monreith,  Wigton,  and  I  kept  it  out 
in  the  flower  border  in  the  summer,  bringing  it 
into  a  cold  greenhouso  in  the  winter.  The 
flower  of  this  one  is  white  shaded  with  a 
greyish-blue,  but  I  believe  in  its  own  country  it 
is  the  bright  blue  of  a  Forget-me-not.  The 
leaves  are  handsome  dark  bright  green,  with 
deep  veins  anil  very  shiny.  It  takes  some  timo 
to  open,  but  remains  in  bloom  a  very  long  time. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  grows  it  entirely  out-of- 
doors,  and  it  has  survived  the  last  severe 
winter,  but  has  not  yet  shown  signs  of  flower¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  only  just  coming  up. — Mrs.  Coi.vis 
Stewart,  Barr/at y,  Pnlnurt,  N.B. 

|  The  photograph  showed  a  handsome  plant 
with  good  foliage,  and  carrying  three  fine  spikes 
of  bloom. — Ko.  | 

Stocking  an  Italian  garden.  I  shall 
be  vory  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
will  give  mo  information  as  to  the  stocking  of 
an  Italian  gnrden.  I  have  here  (Norfolk)  two 
Urge  plots  of  ground,  4.1  foot  square,  containing 
•At  beila  in  each,  edged  with  Box.  To  fill  these 
with  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  (Geranium, 
Calceolaria,  Begonia,  etc.)  will  take  up  more 
greenhouse  room  in  winter  than  I  can  well 
spare.  Were  the  old-fashioned  Italian  gardens 
filled  with  these?  Were  they  not  rather  made 
the  homo  of  Carnations,  Irises,  etc.  ?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  stocked  with  perennials,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  annuals  and  bedding  plants,  with 
bulbs  for  spring  show  ?  Rbtor. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  term  Italian 
should  lie  applied  to  the  diagram  you  send  us, 
but  you  may  bo  assured  that  such  old-fashioned 
gardens  were  not  filled  with  the  bedding  plants 
you  name,  but  that  they  were  filled  with  plants 
like  Irises,  Carnations,  and  Roses,  and  also 
vuried  climbers  and  bushes,  and  that  is  the  best 
way  to  plant  now,  using  always  the  best  Tea 
and  Monthly  Roses  among  them.  Simplify  the 
beds  a  little  if  you  can. 

Plants  for  beds. — I  have  six  rather  small 
flower  beds  at  back  of  my  house  ;  two  are  round, 
the  others  diamond  shaped.  Position  open  on 
north  and  south,  on  the  east  those  arc  shaded 
by  my  house,  and  on  the  south-west  by  some 
vory  tall  trees.  Geraniums,  Asters,  and  Ten- 
week  Stocks  have  done  very  well  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  but  I  want  this  summer,  not  to  substitute, 
but  to  add  fo  the  above  a  few  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  and  Zinnias.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
mo  whether  these  latter  would  thrive  in  such  a 
position,  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  suitable, 
varieties,  and  the  distances  r/quiredJoy  each 
variety  when  P&qtiftg&dTDff . ,Vy of .  v 

We  see  no  reason  why  tucli  tmnysfjfr 


Verbenas,  Asters,  Petunias,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Zinnias,  Ageratum, 
Heliotrope,  and  Fuchsias  should  not  succeed 
well  with  you.  The  Begonias  you  should  secure 
at  once.  Plant  in  shallow  boxes  of  soil  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre,  and  plant  out  a  month  later  9  inches 
asunder,  and  in  alternate  towb  or  rings. 
Petunias,  Ivy  Pelargoniums.  Fuchios,  Agern- 
tum,  and  Heliotropes  you  could  secure  in  rooted 
cuttings  from  any  of  the  dealers  advertising  in 
our  columns.  The  remainder  should  be  raised 
from  seeds  at  once,  or  else  secure  these  also  in 
the  young  state.  A  decided  gain  is  secured  by 
growing  one's  own  stocks  of  things,  as  by  this 
moans  the  planting  is  not  hurried,  and  the  plants 
also  are  transferred  to  their  permanent  ouarters 
in  an  entirely  fresh  condition.  The  distance 
given  above  would  suit  generally,  or  rather 
more  if  largo  plants  are  forthcoming,  or  i-ire- 
iwrxil. 

A  FINK  PARIS  DAISY. 

The  illustration,  from  a  photo  taken  in  June, 
1899,  shows  a  White  Paris  Daisy,  which  then 
measured  ‘28  feet  in  circumference,  and  was 
!i  foot  0  inches  in  height.  Since  that  time  it 
grew  considerably,  until  on  Feb.  14  of  this  year 
a  high  wind  and  heavy  snow  storm  broke  the 
main  stem  and  scattered  the  branches.  It  was 
a  small  window  plant,  and  was  planted  out  in 
the  garden  in  1894.  The  garden  is  in  a  vory 
exposed  position  at  the  top  of  cliffs  in  a  village 
two  miles  from  Newquay,  in  north  Cornwall, 


I’mis  Daisy  in  the  open  air.  &  feet  (1  inches  in  height , 
and  feet  in  circumference.  From  a  photograph 
Mint  h.v  Miss  William*,  Avondale  Terrace,  Newquay, 
I  Cornwall. 


the  only  shelter  being  a  low  hedge.  Tho  Mar¬ 
guerite  flowered  constantly,  even  during  winter, 
though  not  in  such  profusion  ns  in  the  summer 
months.  No  protection  from  frost  or  cold  was 
given  to  it.  The  soil  is  light  and  sand)-. 

Miss  Wii.i.iams. 

11,  A  vonrlah'lerrwi,  Xtwquay,  Cornwall. 


Oannas.— Can  you  tell  me  when  I  may  with  turned  again,  f 
safety  plant  out  Oannas,  which  are  now  well  during  the  wintei 
started  in  a  cold-frame?  Also,  how  far  apart  soil  for  potting  sho 
they  should  be  planted  in  tho  bed  ?  Also,  what  80  that  when  empk 

1  should  much  like  to  know  is  the  height  I  should  lie  very  littl 
may  expect  tho  following  varieties  to  attain  to  follows  when 
in  light,  fairly  good  soil  ?  Position,  south-east,  decayed,  and  thus 
Austria,  Italia,  Konigin  Charlotte,  Kaiser  vory  hollow  and  po 
Wilhelm,  Furat  Bismarck,  Amiral  Avollan,  Is-  at.  least  a  year  o 
Alphonse  Bouvicr,  President  Carnot,  Progres-  well  in  hand,  then 
aion,  J.  D.  Calms,  Charles  Henderson,  P.  Marq-  AH  "  h"  can  shouh 
mint,  H.  A.  l)reer,  Mine.  Crony.  Any  other  own  leaf-noil.— A. 

hints  as  to  their  culture  would  be  greatly  _ 

esteemed  by — I).  C.  B.  'I'HF  u 

(  'annas  may  with  safety  be  planted  out  about 
the  same  timo  as  tender  bedding  plants.  This  11  ’  t,,e  editor  of 
varies  according  to  locality,  but  generally  Sir,— The  subjec 

speaking  the  latter  half  of  May  is  a  suitable  as  Iris,  Lily  of 
time.  If  tho  plants  are  strong  they  may  be  put  Daffodils,  etc.,  in 

2  feet  apart,  otherwise  allow  them  (i  inches  less,  interesting  one,  a 
The  height  they  will  attain  to  is  somewhat  departure  in  gard 
difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  after  tho  stiffly  laii 
an  so  much  depends  upon  tho  strength  of  tho  where.  I  am  sure 
plants  nnd  treatment  given,  but  vigorous  valued  weekly  papi 
specimens  will  reach  the  following  heights  :—  to  what  plants  do  l 
Austria,  .‘tj  feet  to  4$  feet;  Italia,  4  fecit1 1  to  for  tliri' guidance  f 

k:v  wiit  1 
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Bismark,  4  feet  to  5  feet ;  Amiral  AvelUn, 
J  feet  to  li  feet  ;  Alphonse  Bouvier,  0  feet  te 
0  feet ;  President  Carnot,  5  feet  to  6  feet; 
Progression,  4  feet  to  li  feet  ;  J.  I)  Cabas, 
.1  feet  to  6  feet ;  Charles  Henderson,  3  feet  to 
4  feet ;  P.  Marqnant,  5  feet  to  6  feet  ;  H.  A. 
Dreer,  3t  feet  to  44  feet ;  Mme.  Cro/.y,  3  feet  to 
4  feet.  Weaker  specimens  will  flower  at  a  l«*« 
height  than  tho  above.  As  Cannas  are  liberal 
feeders  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional 
doses  of  liquid-manure  during  toe  growing 
Henson.  •■«ipw*»jai^te^- 

White  Honesty.— The  white  form  of 
Lunaria  biennis  is  a  most  valuable  plant  in  the 
wild  garden,  its  purity  l>eirig  as  charming  to  the 
eye  as  the  sickly  purple-magenta  of  the  type  if 
offensive.  Where  the  Lunaria  is  grown,  seed  of 
the  white  form  should  be  exclusively  sown,  so 
that  all  self-sown  seedlings  appearing  in  ensuing 
years  may  be  known  to  lie  the  progeny  of  white- 
llowered  plants  only ;  whereas,  if  nny  purple- 
Howered  plants  are  allowed  to  soed  themselves, 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  colour  of  the 
seedlings'  flowers,  nnd  thinning  has  to  be 
deferred  until  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  whsi 
removing  those  bearing  purple  flowers  often 
creates  unsightly  gaps. 

Triteleia  uniflora.— It  is  to  be  regretM 

this  early- blooming  bulbous  plant  is  not  more 
seen.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it,  being  g'*d 
for  pots  or  open-air  culture.  With  me  it  li*» 
bloomed  most  satisfactorily,  growing  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  and  over  the  roots  of  a  T«s 
Rose.  In  the  summer  the  soil  gets  very  drv. 
Notwithstanding  this  it  enjoys  its  position. 
Although  tho  blooms  are  freely  produced,  they 
are  not  so  largo  as  some  I  recently  saw  growing 
amongst  the  Grass  in  a  damp  position.  Thi* 
Triteleia  grows  and  blooms  most  satisfactorily 
in  pots.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time  when  cut. 
-.t.  C. 

Leaf-soil.— This  has  great  value,  even  u 

ordinary  gurden  manure,  wliilst  it  is  very  usrial 
indeed  for  all  potting  purposes.  There  are 
large  gardens  where,  being  attached  to  home* 
unoccupied ,  the  gardeners  have  to  rely  entirely 
upon  decayed  leaves,  of  which  they  can  collect 
larger  quantities  for  manure,  anil  with  the  ai>l 
of  deep  trenching  and  some  occasional  dnw 
ings  of  artiflcial  manures  obtain  capital  crops. 
But  in  such  eases  the  leaves  have  been  lint 
used  to  make  beds  for  gentle  forcing,  or  fa 
Pino  pits,  or  to  cover  up  Neakale  or  other 
things,  and  thus  become  semi -decayed  bcfmt 
lieing  employed,  porhnps  the  next  winter  afta 
collected,  on  the  ground.  But  for  potting,  al 
tree-leaves  should  lie,  so  far  as  nossible,  fret 
of  wooily  matter,  nnd  In-  placed  in  n  hasp 
outdoors  where  they  can  lie  ex  nosed  to  th< 
weather  and  occasionally  turned  Ik*  indure 
to  decay.  We  have  found  it  to  lx*  an 
admirable  plan  to  spread  a  heap  out  book 
2  feet  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  the.' 
allow  fowls  to  scratch  it  about,  as  the-*1 
help  rapidly  to  break  up  the  leaves,  nnd  thir 
promote  decay.  Still  further,  they  seek  for  am 
devour  all  descriptions  of  iimect  life,  thu* 
doing  great  good.  After  a  week  of  such  treat 
ment  the  heap  should  be  thrown  together  anil 
he  turned  ngtiin.  Some  two  or  three  turning- 
during  the  winter  do  immense  good.  lx*n' 
soil  for  potting  should  always  be  well  decayed 
so  that  when  employed  mixed  with  loam  thee 
should  lie  very  little  shrinkage.  Great  shrink 
age  follows  when  tho  leaves  are  but  hall 
decayed,  nnd  thus  the  soil  in  the  pot-  become 
vory  hollow  and  porous.  Good  leaf-soil  shout 
Isi  at  least  a  year  old,  nnd,  once  the  supple  i* 
well  in  hand,  then  such  arrangement  is  cosy. 
All  who  can  should  collect  leaves  to  make  th.'ii 
own  leaf-soil. — A.  I).  •  v- 


THE  WILD  GARDEN.  L' 

TO  THE  EDITOR  or  “  OARDKSINO  Il.t.rSTRATTI..' 

Sir, — Tho  subject  of  naturalising  such  flowen 
as  Iris,  Lily  of  Valley,  Montbrctia,  Lilies, 
Daffodils,  etc.,  in  wild  places  in  woods  is  an 
interesting  one,  nnd  is  comparatively  a  new 
departure  in  gardening,  and  very  refresh iti| 
after  tho  Btiftly  laid-out  gardens  w'e  see  every¬ 
where.  I  am  sure  many  of  the  readers  of  vom 
valued  weekly  paper  would  be  glad  of  hints  si 
to  what  plantB  do  best.  It  would  be  advisable, 
fori  tK<Y  guidance  of  others,  to  always  give  thi 
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Gardening  illustrated, 


14? 


on  the  most 

, . . . .  _ r - e  going  about 

Palms  that  are  in  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  all  depending  on 

as  the  plants  develop  they  often  become  too  in  the  summer,  if  the  weather  is  very  wet  and 

there  is  too  much  moisture  in  the  house.  At 


PHCENIX  RCEBELINI.  ™8ht  will  keep.  °“t  thTe  *rost  ®.v 

^  bitter  winter  night.  I  keep  thi 

A  decided  drawback  to  some  '  _ 

a  young  state  of  great  decorative  value  is  that  the  weather.  Occasionally  I  have  the  fire  lighted 


large  for  the  structure  in  which  they  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  have  consequently  to  be  taken  awaj 
and  probably  plnced  under  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions,  at  a  time  when,  if  this  was  not  neces-  out  and  the  house  cleaned, 
sary,  they  would  be  at  their  very  best.  Such  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  such  plant: 
cannot  be  urged  against  Phoenix  Ru-belini,  which  Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  w! 
is  a  charming  little  Palm,  perhaps  best  described  are  very  subject  to  green-fly  and  require  n 
as  a  Date  Palm  in  miniature.  When  first  intro-  room  than  I  can  give  them.  My  object  ii 


very  easily  raised  from 


and  the  former  are  very  easily  raised  from 
seed.  I  have  not  enough  heat  to  bloom  them 
in  the  winter,  but  they  come  into  flower  in  the 
early  summer  if  started  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
February.  .'  „  .  ’ 

Azalea  indica,  Bouvardias,  and  Spir;ea 
these  I  shall  try  again,  and  hope  to  profit  by 
my  former  experience.  In  the  case  of  the 
Azalea,  I  think  had  potting  was  the  cause  of 
failure;  in  that  of  the  Spira-a,  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water.  The  Bouvardias  with  me  were 
much  subject  to  scale,  and,  in  consequence,  did 
not  bloom  well.  Primula  obconica  is  invaluable 
in  a  small  greenhouse,  being  a  very  free 
bloomer.  The  plants  should  be  handled  with 
care,  as  they  bring  out  a  rash  on  somo  people. 
1  keep  the  lowest  shelf  of  my  stage  for  Ferns, 

_ i  _ .1-  _ n  _ _ i: _ 1  i 


Among  my  few  failures  have  been 
’  i ;  but 


and  find  they  do  well  if  supplied  with  liberal 
quantities  of  water.  I  have,  hanging  from  the 
roof,  two  porous  jars,  the  outsides  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  variety  of  the  Maiden  hair  Fern. 
If  the  jars  are  kept  full  of  water  (it  is  necessary 
to  fill  them  up  two  or  three  times  a  day  in 
summer)  the  Ferns  keep  fresh  and  green,  ami 
are  a  great  ornament  to  the  greenhouse.  I 
shave  them  off  close  to  the  jars  in  the  early 
spring,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  light  until 
they  have  made  their  new  growth. 

I  hope  that  this  short  account  of  my  successes 
and  failures  may  induce  other  ladies  to  go  in  for 
winter  gardening  under  glass.  They,  will  find 
that  it  is  a  great  and  ever-increasing  pleasure. 
There  is  always  something  to  be  done  in  a 
greenhouse  and  some  new  experiment  to  be 
tried,  ami  besides  these,  always  something 
interesting  to  talk  over  with  flower-loving 
friends.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is 
always  a  supply  of  flowers  and  plants  for  the 
house,  and  even  some  to  give  away  all  through 
*  he  dull  winter  months. 

(Miss)  Constance  Hvde. 

Th‘  Orange,  Market  Stainton,  Line*. 


Pha-nix  RtI  elini.  From  a  photograph  by  Col.  Taylor,  Norbitou. 


worth  growing 
have  a  fresh  su' 
from  seed  read 
corms.  Variou 


as  they  bloom  so  freely,  and  I 
pply  of  these  which  I  have  grown 
fy  to  take  the  place  of  my  old 
is  Lilies  I  find  also  do  well.  I 
have  a  very  large  pot  of  the  Vallota,  which  last 
year  had  eight  or  nine  mi-w 
bloom  upon  it.  Lilium  auratum  and  Lilium 
roseum  are  also  satisfactory, 
the  common  Arum,  takes  up  almost  too  much 
room  in  nr 
it,  as,  if  1» 


this  pretty  little  Date  Palm.  Like  all  its 
relatives,  the  colour  is  a  beautiful  rich  green. 
A  very  handsome  species  that  will  succeed  in  a 
greenhouse  is  P.  canadensis,  which  is  altogether 
a  larger  and  bolder  plant  than  the  preceding. 


lagnificent  spikes  of 

Calla  a'thiopica, 
*1 

small  house,  but  I  continue  to  grow 
arally  supplied  with  water  it  blooms 
Amoi 
'oronilla, 

Salvias,  Fuchsias,  and  hydrangea,  all  oT  which 
are  easy  of  cultivation  and  do  well  in  the 
temperature  I  can  give  them.  Another 
plant  well  worth  growing  for  its  profusion 
of  trumpet-shaped  buff  flowers  is  Diplacus 

{lutinosus.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  also  the 
vy-leaved  and  scented  foliage  varieties,  are  a 


A  LADY’S  GREENHOUSE. 

I  think  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
hear  of  my  experience  in  the  management  of  a 
small  greenhouse.  Mine  is  a  lean-to,  against  a 
south  wall,  and  measures  18  feet  by  10  feet,  with 
a  drop  of  5A  feet  at  the  eaves.  The  base  is  of 
brickwork  feet  high.  Inside  I  have  a  stage 
running  along  the  Front  and  two  ends.  The 
tack  is  taken  up  with  a  stage  of  four  tiers,  and 
above  the  stage  I  have  a  wide  shelf  running 
along  the  back  wall,  where  I  store  my  bedding 
Geraniums,  etc.,  for  the  winter.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  a  Loughborough  boiler,  which  is 
fixed  in  a  small  potting-shed  behind  one  end  of 
the  greenhouse.  The  hot-water  pipes  are 
brought  through  the  wall  and  run  along  the 
two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  house.  The  bOTter 
19  v*ry  easy  to  manage  n  j  it  burns  gok4  aml| 
renders,  and  if  well  stoked  up  the  last  thm£-it 


my  stock  plants 
phea,  Deutzia  gnu 


new  branches,  but  when  they  get  a  little  shabby 
I  prefer  to  cut  them  off  close  to  the  pots,  thi9 
inducing  new  shoots  to  spring  up  from  tire  roots. 
It  is  difficult  to  confino  this  species  to  small 
pots,  as  it  makes  such  thick  fleshy  roots.  The 
only  plants  I  have  seen  are  those  propagated  by 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED, 
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GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Destroying  earwigs  (Flash). — I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  destroying 
earwigs  but  by  trapping  them,  using  small 
pots  filled  with  hay  or  Moss;  which  you  have 
tried,  and  lengths  of  Bamboos.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  too  large,  as  the  earwigs  do 
not  require  much  space.  Crumpled  up  pieces 
of  paper  have  been  tried  with  great  success, 
also  loosely  folded  pieces  of  sacking  laid  on  the 
ground.  You  might  also  try  taking  a  square 
piece  of  canvas  by  the  middle  and  tying  it  up 
to  a  stick  so  that  it  hangs  in  folds.  As  earwigs 
fly  well  they  are  very  difficult  insects  to  keep 
under,  for  even  when  they  are  exterminated, 
unless  the  house  is  kept  quite  closed  during  the 
night  others  will  find  an  entranej.  Any  insec¬ 
ticide  that  would  keep  them  away  would,  if 
npplied  to  the  flowers,  do  more  injury  than  the 
earwigs.  You  might,  however,  try  spraying  n 
few  flowers  with  some  Quassia  extract,  and  see 
what  effect  it  has  on  the  blossoms  and  insects. 
Steep  j  lb.  of  Quassia  chips  in  gall,  of  cold 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  boil  or  simmer 
it  for  12  hours  or  more,  and  add  enough  water 
to  make  2J  galls. — (•.  ,S.  S. 

Grubs  In  soil.— Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
enclosed  grub  is,  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  ?  My  garden  is  a  new  one,  and  the  ground  is 
full  of  them.  They  attack  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  destroy  everything. — B.  (1.  F. 

The  grubs  you  enclosed  are  specimens  of  the 
Cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris).  They  are 
most  destructive  posts,  and,  unfortunately, 
except  by  turning  them  out  of  the  ground  and 
killing  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of 
destroying  them,  their  vitality  is  bo  groat ;  and 
living,  as  they  generally  do,  some  inches  l>clow 
the  surface,  no  insecticide  can  be  made  to  harm 
them.  Rooks  and  seagulls  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  if  a  tame  rook  or  gull  could  be  kept 
in  the  garden  they  would  bo  very  useful.  These 
insects  are  much  commoner  and  more  injurious 
on  the  Continent  than  they  are  in  this  country, 
and  all  kinds  of  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  for  their 
destruction,  even  to  trying  to  infect  them  with 
a  fungus  which  is  fatal  to  them  if  they  are 
attacked  by  it.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 
as  yet,  and  the  only  way  to  lessen  their  number 
is  to  shake  the  Cockchafers  out  of  the  trees 
which  they  are  feeding  on  and  kill  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  grubs  require  three  yea's  before 
they  are  full  grown.— (1.  S.  S. 

Grub  In  kitchen  garden.  Will  you 
ki  idly  give  me  some  information  with  regard 
to  an  insect  pest  which  is  ravaging  my  kitchen 
garden  ?  It  is  a  small  black -bootle,  which 
attacks  Cabbages, Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Radish, 
anil  Horseradish.  They  attack  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  as  well  as  old  plants.  A  sprinkling  of 
limo  has  driven  them  ofl‘  the  young  plants,  out 
nothing  seems  to  dislodge  them  trom  the  old 
ones,  which  gradually  turn  brown  and  shrivel 
up.  1  send  a  few  of  tho  insects  bv  this  post  for 
identification. — Mas.  SifKKKiK.i.n  Nkavk. 

The  insects  you  sen  1  are  specimens  of  one  of 
t  he  “  flea-booties,”  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds.  Its  scientific  name  is  Phyllotrctra  con- 
Bobrina.  These  beetles  attack  all  kinds  of 
cruciferous  plants.  J.argo  numbers  of  them 
may  bo  caught  by  means  of  a  wide  strip  of 
canvas  or  some  similar  material,  newly  painted 
with  white  paint  so  as  to  la1  quite  sticky, 
nailed  at  one  edge  to  a  lath,  and  drawn  tightly 
over  the  plants.  The  beetles,  on  being  dis- 
turlied,  will  spring  up  and  lie  caught  on  tho 
canvas.  White  paint  is  said  to  answor  better 
than  any  other  colour.  Dusting  the  plants 
early  in  the  morning  whon  they  aro  wot  with 
dew,  anil  the  beetlos  aro  somewhat  sluggish, 
with  lime,  wood-ashes,  soot,  road-dust,  or  in 
fact  any  fine  powder,  is  useful,  as  the  beetles 
will  not  touch  the  dusty  loaves.  As  the  young 
seedlings  suffer  so  much  more  than  older  plants 
it  is  very  essential  when  they  are  infested  to 
push  thorn  into  vigorous  growth  as  quickly  as 
possible. — G.  S.  S. 

Getting:  rid  of  wlreworms.— Can  you 

tell  me  of  any  means  of  ridding  my  garden  of 
wireworrns?  Last  year  I  converted  a  field 
which  had  never  previously  been  cultivated 
into  a  flower  garden,  and  planteiLiwo  herba¬ 
ceous  borders,  each  about  200  feet  /ong.  ,  The,"') 
are  badly  at  t  nctiM  j  i  Wit  IK  i  tihes<\jKj4ix) .  vnfl 1 


though  I  have  tried  various  things,  such  as 
burying  pieces  of  Carrot,  etc.,  they  seem  to  be, 
if  anything,  increasing,  yet  I  have  destroyed 
j  hundreds.  Is  there  any  insecticide  which  would 
be  effective,  and  how  (if  any)  should  it  be 
applied?  Do  you  think  paraffin  oil  is  any 
good,  or  could  I  incorporate  anything  with  the 
soil  to  keep  them  under  ?  I  am  told  that  sink¬ 
ing  oilcake  is  a  good  thing.  Can  bulbs  be 
steeped  in  anything  to  ward  off  these  pests? — 
Ernest  A.  Lefevre. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  much  consola 
tion  in  respect  to  destroying  wireworrns,  as 
the}-  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  to  get 
rid  of,  and  trapping  or  turning  them  up  out  of 
the  ground  is  tho  only  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  them.  Paraffin  oil  and  various  other 
insecticides  would  no  doubt  kill  them  if  they 
could  lie  brought  into  contact. with  them,  but 
this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do,  as  tho  earth 
acts  as  a  filter  ;  moreover,  as  the  insects  nro  at 

the  roots  of  the  plants,  snaking  the  earth  with 

an  insecticide  would  injure  the  roots.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  soaking  seeds  in 
various  mixtures  to  sec  if  the  wireworrns  could 
be  kept  away  by  such  means,  but  they  were 
quite  a  failure,  so  I  do  not  suppose  the  bulbs 
would  fare  any  better.  Watering  the  plants 
well  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be  useful,  as  it. 
would  help  tho  plants  to  resist  the  attacks, 
and  these  substances  are  distasteful  to  the  wire- 
worms.  They  are  very  fond  of  Rape- cake,  and 
small  pieces  laid  about  or  buried  just  below  the 
surface  make  good  traps,  and  attract  them 
away  from  the  plants.  The  other  trnps  that 
you  havo  are  also  very  useful,  and  you  should 
persevere  with  them.  In  turning  pasture  land 
into  a  garden  the  turf  should  always  be  taken 
off  and  burnt,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  away, 
and  should  not  on  any  account  be  dug  in,  as  it 
is  almost  certain  to  lie  full  of  these  pests,  which 
are  long-lived,  some  species  not  becoming 
chrysalides  for  five  years. — (1.  S.  8. 

The  Pine-bud  moth.— I  will  be  glad  of 
any  information  about  tho  accompanying  grub. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  attacked 
a  tree  in  the  garden,  and  last  year  nearly  killed 
it,  eating  its  way  into  tho  young  shoots.  The 
tree  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus  .leffreyi.  The 
creature  also  nttacked  some  Austrian  Pines, 
leaving  Scotch  Firs  anil  other  trees  of  the  kind 
alone.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  its 
attacks?— Mm*.  Pinckney. 

Tho  insects  attacking  your  Fir-tree  are  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Pine-bud  moth  (Ret  inia  turio- 
nana).  As  regards  the  best  means  for  destroying 
this  insect,  I  am  afraid  there  is  none  that  is 
really  satisfactory.  Any  of  the  buds  anil  shoots 
that  are  found  to  be  attacked  should  be  at  once 
picked  oft’  and  burnt.  Tho  moth  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  buds  or  young  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  the 
caterpillars  are  hatched  they  nmko  their  way 
into  them.  No  insecticide  will  kill  the  eggs  or 
the  caterpillars  when  once  the}-  have  got  into 
the  buds.  Spraying  the  trees  with  soft-soap 
and  wator  when  the  moths  nro  about,  would 
probably  do  good  in  preventing  thorn  front 
doing  so,  and  it  would  probably  kill  the  cater¬ 
pillars  if  they  wore  just  hatching  at  the  time. 
The  eggs  aro  generally  laid  in  July,  and  the 
caterpillars  aro  hatched  about  ten  days  after¬ 
wards.  The  moths  may  often  l>e  seen  flying 
round  the  trees  of  an  evening.  They  measure 
from  J-inch  to  nearly  an  inch  across  the  open 
wings,  tho  foro  wings  nro  of  a  dull  red  colour 
with  silvery  markings,  the  under  pair  grey  or 
whitish-grey.  As  soon  as  any  are  noticed  the 
trees  should  lio  sprayed.  Some  of  tho  moths 
might  bo  caught  in  a  butterfly-net.  — 0.  S.  S. 

Caterpillars  on  Apple-trees.  —  Can 
you  toll  mo  any  remedy  for  a  plague  which  has 
strickon  my  Applo-trees,  especially  the  espalier- 
trained  ones?  On  some  of  the  shoots,  a  small 
pioco  of  one  of  which  I  enclose,  almost  every 
bud  is  destroyed.  I  first  found  this  grub  in  some 
trees  I  purchased.  Since  then,  especially  in  tho 
last  two  years,  it  threatens  to  destroy  my  trees 
entirely.  Is  there  any  remedy?— E.  N.  Nason. 

Tho  buds  of  your  Applo-treos  are  attacked  by 
the  caterpillars  of  a  little  moth,  “  tho  eye- 
spotted  bud-moth”  (Hedyo  ocellana),  a  pest 
that  has  not  hitherto  boon  much  noticed,  but  is 
probably  by  no  moans  uncommon.  The  moth 
lavs  her  eggs  in  Juno  or  July,  and  tho  young. 
«arjcmi liars  feed  on  tho  leaves  until  they  any 
^JbVlJialf  grown.  They  th?n 


or  other  shelter  in  the  shoots  and  spin  a  slight 
cocoon  over  themselves,  from  which  they 
emerge  in  the  spring  just  as  the  bulls  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  swell,  and  eat  their  way  into  them  and 
feed  on  their  contents.  Any  shoots  that  are 
found  to  be  infested  with  these  caterpillar* 
should  be  cut  off  below  the  lowest  injured  find 
and  burnt.  Spraying  tho  trees  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  caustic  wash  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  kill 
the  caterpillars  while  they  are  in  their  winter 
quarters,  say  in  January  or  February.  Put 
1  lb.  of  ground  caustic  soda  into  a  pail  half 
filled  with  water,  then  add  J  ib.  pearlash,  and 
stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  and  add  10  gallons  of 
water.  Then  add  10  oz.  of  soft-soap  that  has 
been  thoroughly  dissolved  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  It 
will  then  be  ready  for  use.  A  very  old  suit  of 
clothes  should  be  worn  while  using  it,  and  care 
should  lie  taken  not  to  allow  any  to  remain  on  the 
skin.  It  will  kill  any  insect  that  it  touches, 
and  Moss  and  Lichen,  but  it  will  not  injure  the 
trees  in  any  way  so  long  as  the  buds  have  not 
liegun  to  open.  The  moths  do  not  measure 
more  than  7-H'ths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings. 
The  upper  pair  are  grey  with  a  broad  while 
stripe  or  band  across  the  middle  of  each  wing, 
the  lower  pair  of  a  paler  grey  colour. — (5.  S.  S. 


Newly-planted  standard  Roses.-4 

planted  a  dozen  of  the  abovo  last  October 
according  to  the  advice  given  by  you,  and  all 
did  very  well,  until  at  the  end  of  March  (after 
pruning),  the  heavy  frosts  nipped  off  the  young 
shoots.  A  few  of  "them  are  starting  again,  but 
on  six  of  them  thoro  is  no  sign  of  new  Bhoots, 
and  t  hey  are  drying  up.  ( ’an  anything  be  done  to 
save  them  ?  The  roots  were  covered  during  the 
frost  with  manure  and  road-drift,  but  the  tops 
were  exjioseil. — Novice. 

\Vc  fear  from  your  description  tliat  the  six 

Elants  which  you  say  aro  drying  up  |>ossesseil 
ut  very  few,  if  any,  fibrous  roots  at  the  time 
of  planting.  If  they  had  not  this  shrivelled 
appearance  there  would  be  hope  for  them, 
for  as  soon  ns  the  new  roots  laid  well  hold  of  the 
soil,  young  growths  would  appear.  You  might 
try  the  effect  of  binding  the  stems  and  hose  of 
shoots  with  Moss,  then  freely  syringe  before  C 
in  tho  morning  and  after  (i  in  the  evening. 
Loosen  the  Moss  after  about  ten  days,  and,  if 
the  wood  apjiears  plump  and  green,  continue  tho 
syringing  ;  if  not,  pull  them  up  and  replace 
either  with  some  fresh  trees  in  pots,  or  wait 
until  tho  autumn.  You  do  not  say  what  kinds 
have  failed.  If  they  were  Tea  varieties,  it  is 
just  possiblo  that  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
hard  frosts  wc  had  in  December.  It  is  very 
risky  planting  standard  Tea  Rotes  in  the 
autumn.  They  should  always  havo  their  growths 
covored  with  Bracken  Fern  or  hay-liands,  or  else 
lie  laid  in  by  their  heels  until  spring.  When  pur¬ 
chasing  standard  Roses  you  should  make  it  a 
condition  that  they  have  some  fibrous  roots. 
Often  one  meets  with  trees  that  have  not  a  par 
tide  of  fibre,  merely  an  old  stump,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  such  trees  live. 

Transplanting:  Roses.— I  shall  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
best  treatment  for  a  Marcchnl  Niel  and  white 
climbing  Niphctos  Roses  planted  in  a  green¬ 
house  two  and  a  half  years  ago  ?  The  house  ha- 
been  heated.  Both  havo  bloomed  splendidly, 
quite  150  flowers,  and  now  they  nre  going  off 
and  foliage  is  shabby,  and  now  shoots  are  coming. 
1  desire  to  know  tho  snfeat  method  to  take  them 
up,  as  I  am  leaving  this  house  ond  of  August 
anil  wish  to  take  tho  trees  with  me.  Tho  main 
branches  are  10  feet  long.  Would  rich  nr 
clayey  soil  suit  best  in  pots,  and  should  they 
stand  in  greenhouse  until  August  nr  go  out  ?— 
Scssex. 

As  you  are  leaving  your  house  at  the  end  of 
August  it  would  lie  too  early  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  abovo  two  Roses  which  are  now 
growing  in  the  borders  of  vour  heated  green 
nouso.  Having  been  planted  but  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  theso  plants,  which  have  flowered  so 
well  this  season,  may  fnfely  bo  lifted  at  once 
anil  put  into  largo  pots  or  small  casks.  Tho 
I iest  way  to  go  ubout  the  work  would  bo  to 
pinch  back  any  new  growth  produced  since  the 
plUfitf)!  flowered,  give  them  a  thorough  good 
iyt0ipg|  ^i^j^^tlj^Tlaiisc  of  almut  twelve 
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hours  dig  a  trench  round  them  uliout  18  inches  compost  to  use  would  bo  two  parts  fibrous  loam  foliage,  is  an  excel 
from  the  stems.  You  will  soon  ascertain  if  it  and  one  part  decayed  manure.  Pot  firmly,  and  contrast,  the  huge  blossoms  of  Emperor,  with 
is  safe  to  go  nearer.  On  no  account  injure  the  grow  on  the  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  affording  as  its  deep  primrose  perianth,  and  clear  golden- 
roots  in  the  present  condition  of  the  plants,  much  heat  as  you  aro  able,  and  syringe  twice  a  yellow  trumpet,  are  very  fine,  and,  in  this  con- 
The  roots  probably  will  not  have  penetrated  day—  before  9  in  the  morning  and  after  4  in  the  nection,  too,  the  blossoms  of  the  rather  smaller 
more  than  18  inches  deep;  if  so  you  can  insert  afternoon.  If  you  can  give  this  treatment  the  i  maximus,  a  deep  golden-yellow  self,  are  valu- 
the  fork  at  that  depth  and  gently  raise  the  ball  plant  would  l>e  best  pruned  back  to  within  1  able.  A  vase  of  one  sort  always  looks  best,  and 
'*  t.  *'  -  ’  *  break  about  3  feet  of  the  top  of  pot.  Should  you,  if  variety  be  wanted,  this  may  be  got  by  using 


of  earth, 
asunder. 


Be  careful  this  does  not 


ider.  If  you  have  sufficient  assistants  you  howovcr.be  obliged  to  afford  plenty  of  air  for  a  number  of  small  vases  or  specimen  glasses,  and 
lift  the  whole  on  to  a  mat.  It  will  then  be  other  plants,  then  you  had  better  rotain  the  j  arranging  one^  variety  in  each.  This  method 

growths  as  they  are  for  the  season. 


ready  to  put  into  the  pot  or  tub.  Of  course, 
you  will  nave  prepared  these  and  the  compost 
in  advance,  and  placed  u  few  inches  of  crocks 
in  the  bottom.  ,  Tho  best  soil  for  the  Roses 
would  be  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  well  decayed 
manure  one  part.  Make  the  soil  firm  with  a 
potting  stick,  water  well  and  shade  for  a 
few  days.  Keep  tho  plants  indoors  until  end 
of  July.  They  should  be  frequently  syringed 
to  encourage  root  action  and  also  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy'.  They  may  bo  pi 
in  August  to  ripen  their  growths. 

Rose  Marechal  Nlel failing!  IK.  H)- 


A  VASE  OF  DAFFODILS. 

Daffodils  can  now  bo  bought  very  cheaply,  and 
many  of  the  best  kinds  may  be  acquiree!  at  a 
most  reasonable  figure.  The  initial  expense  is 
the  only  one.  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the 
They  may  bo  placed  outdoors  display  of  the  bloom  is  that  of  being  able  to  yellow  crown,  edged  with  orange-scarlet,  and 
gather  a  sufficient  number  of  blossoms  as  occa-  primrose  perianth  as  a  contrast,  the  Bower  as  a 
sion  arises  for  the  filling  of  tho  numberless  small  |  whole  giving  us  one  of  the  most  effective  and 


has  been  tried  with  great  success,  and  with 
growers  of  a  limited  number  of  varieties  answers 
well.  The  medium -crowned  section  which  em¬ 
braces  so  many  handsome  kinds  is  well  represented 
by  Sir  Watkin,  a  very  bold  flower,  having  a  pule 
primroso  perianth  and  a  prettily  fringed  rich 
golden-yellow  cup.  The  broad,  stout  leaves  of 
this  variety  associate  as  nothing  elso  can  to 
make  a  pretty  floral  picture.  In  Barri  con- 
spicuus  we  have  one  of  the  finest  of  all,  with  its 


-Your  plant  should  not  have  been  turned  out¬ 
doors  last  summer, 
with  sonio 


tubes  and  vases  for  indoor  decoration.  On  striking  blossoms  for  decoration.  The  small- 
If  you  had  top-dressed  it  alternate  days,  and  at  even  longer  intervals  in  crowned  type,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
decayed  manure  after  flowering  and  cool  weather,  a  good  handful  ol  their  welcome  '  charming  examples,  is  delightful  for  light  work. 

The  popular  Fheasant’s-eyo,  which 
is  probably  represented  in  more 
gardens  than  any  Daffodil,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  at  tho  present  time.  Its 
chaste  appearance,  together  with 
its  rich  fragrance,  makes  it  very 
highly  esteemed.  Tho  blossoms 
being  loss  heavy  than  thoso  of  most 
other  kinds,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  arrange  them  in  trumpet 
vases  of  medium  si/.e,  and  for  the 
decoration  of  an  epergno  they  are 
unsurpassed. 

In  all  the  sections  alluded  to  above 
there  are  small  and  miniature  re¬ 
presentatives,  and  the  smaller 
receptacles  in  tho  house,  of  which 
there  is  an  increasing  number,  they 
are  well  suited  to  adorn.  Tho 
Yellow-Hoop  Petticoat  (Bulboco- 
dium)  having  rich  golden-yellow 
blossoms  is  somewhat  unique  ; 
Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  also,  is 
superb,  and  stands  out  distinct 
from  all  others,  developing  flowers 
of  soft  delicate  yellow  and  of  the 
most  refined  appearance.  Half-a- 
du«n  blossoms  in  a  small  shallow 
bowl  are  distinctly  pleasing.  Mini¬ 
mus,  tho  smallest  of  tho  trumpet 
section,  is  very  effective  when  set 
up  in  a  small  glass  tube  with  its 
dainty  foliage.  Tho  chaste  blos¬ 
soms  of  most  of  the  Leedsi  type,  of 
which  Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  good 
example,  should  be  more  often 
seen  than  is  the  case.  Tho  fine, 
bold  flowers  which  the  large  trum- 

fet  and  other  types  have  given  us 
ave  a  beauty  of  their  own,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  quite  as  much  or  oven  more  in¬ 
terest  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
smaller  and  leas  known  varieties. 
Should  there  l>e  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
foliage  of  their  own  for  tho  embellishment  of  a 
vase  of  Daffodils,  thore  is  abundant  material 
outdoors  which  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  D.  B.  Chase. 


A  vase  of  miniature  DalTodils.  From  a  photograph  scut  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ilartlaml,  Cork. 


kept  it  ui.der  glass  till  August,  you  would  have 
induced  some  new  growth,  and  also  encouraged 
a  plentiful  supply  of  roots,  and  thus  well  pre¬ 
pared  the  plant  for  blooming  this  spring.  By 
the  new  leaven  dropping  this  Reason  we  should 
imagine  the  fault  wag  to  be  found  at  the  roots, 


blooms  may  be  gathered,  this  number  quite 
sufficing  to  fill  a  small  trumpet  vase  for  which 
so  many  uses  may  bo  found.  Tho  practice  of 
crowding  tho  flowers  in  vases  is  to  be  strongly 
deprecated,  as  little  beauty  or  artistic  merit  can 
be  found  in  such  arrangements.  A  far  better 


Kcasioned  probably  by  over-watering  or  defec-  i  appearance  does  a  vase  present  when  the  bloe- 
tive  drainage.  All  pot  -  Roses  should  bo  soma  are  so  arranged  that  each  flower  tells  its 


examined  before  growth  commences  to  see  that  own  tale,  showing  off  to  advantage  its  charming 
drainage  is  perfect,  and  it  is  best  to  stand  the  form  and  pleasing  colour.  A  dozen  blossoms 
pot  on  two  bricks  or  an  inverted  pot,  so  that  embracing  different  types  of  those  spring  flowers 
water  passes  away  freely  and  air  enters  the  arranged  with  their  own  spiky  green  leaves, 
soil.  When  you  found  tho  plant  losing  its  or  in  conjunction  with  greenery  of  which  there 
leaves  you  did  wrong  in  giving  the  powerful  ’  ’  '  ’  '  ”  ’ 

fertiliser  you  mention.  It  is  useless  applying 
these  artificial  manures  to  debilitated  Roses 
thinking  we  can  bring  them  into  a  healthy  state. 


What  they  require  is  a  little  sweet,  loamy  soil  tions  indoors. 


is  an  abundant  supply  at  this  season  in  our 
fields  and  hedgerows,  forms  a  delightful  floral 

Eicture,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  exert  a 
ealthy  influence  when  placed  in  suitable  posi- 


and  very  careful  watering,  then,  when  they 


Each  section  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  the 
flowers  are  probably  the  most 


have  plenty  of  roots  they  can  utilise  tho  ferti-  large  trumpet 

liser.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  off  the  bad  popular.  Few  spring  floral  decorations  look 
blooms,  and  as  soon  as  all  have  been  removed  |  better  than  a  largo  vase  or  deep  bowl  of  some 
repot  the  plant.  Do  not  have  the  pot  too  large.  |  of  the  better  trumpet  kinds.  Empress,  with  its 


Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  carefully,  remove  !  broad 
tho  crocks,  and  with  a  pointed  stic' 
nrod  tho  soil  to  release  , 

ball  in  both  hands,  give  it  a  shaking,  an- 


gdhtlv '  trunq 

wares 


bite  perianth,  and  large,  deep  yellow 
an  excellent  representative  of  the 


one  of  the  best.  Either 


Growing  the  Pheasant’s-eyed  Nar¬ 
cissus  in  water. — I  wonder  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  ever  tried  growing  the  Pheasant’s- 
eyed  Narcissus  in  the  same  manner  as  the  so- 
called  Sacred  Lilies  of  Japan— that  is  to  say,  in 
a  bowl  full  of  stones  filled  with  water.  I  have 
a  small  bowl,  4  inches  in  diameter,  in  my  draw  ¬ 
ing-room  window,  containing  seven  bulbs  of 
the  Pheasant’s-eyed  Narcissus,  two  of  which 
are  in  flower  and  the  others  with  promising 
buds.  I  also  am  experimenting  with  Iris  his- 
panica  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  far  the  bulbs 
seem  to  be  doing  well,  one  showing  a  growth  of 
8  inches.  The  Pheasant’s- eye  is  decidedly  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Sacred  Lilies,  as  the 
former  has  grown  into  sturdy  upright  spikes, 
and  the  latter  in  every  case  I  have  seen  in 
Et^K^dn^efe  afilbe  too  much  drawn,  and  in 

‘  h‘™ 


a  bowl  waa 


be  ready  for  planting  in  the  new  pot.  The  best  going,  lightly  arranged  with  plenty  of  their  a'Aqif^l^g^p^j^^j^^jjinese  in  California; 
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however,  they  were  then  able  to  place  the  bowls 
outside  during  the  day,  and,  of  course,  this 
caused  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  to  be  slower,  and 
therefore  more  sturdy. — Rachel  L.  G been' all. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  OPERATIONS. 

The  present  is  a  very  busy  period,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  growers  for  exhibition.  The 
warmer  weather  of  late  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  root  action,  and  plants  have  made 
considerable  progress.  Even  at  this  late  period 
many  excellent  plants  may  be  raised,  and  as  the 
old  plants  are  now  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cuttings  a  late  batch  should  be  inserted.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  the  cuttings  too  long, 
those  from  21  inches  to  3  inches  in  length 
generally  answering  best.  Shade  the  cuttings 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  they  should  be 
sufficient!  v  rooted  and  ready  to  be  potted  off 
singly.  Plants  of  this  description  it  should  be 
possible  to  flower  in  6-inch  pots,  each  one  giving 
one  fine  blossom  during  November.  These  same 
plants  if  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  flowered 
on  terminal  buds,  should  each  carry  a  number 
of  charming  blossoms  for  late  December  work, 
and  at  that  time  they  are  welcome  for  cutting. 
The  early-flowering  kinds,  too,  if  propagated  in 
May  give  very  pleasing  results.  The  plants  do 
not,  of  course,  attain  the  size  that  those  pro¬ 
pagated  oarlier  do;  nevertheless,  if  hurried 
along  after  they  are  rooted,  carefully  hardened 
off,  and  then  planted  out  in  a  nice  open  position 
in  the  garden,  it  is  surprising  what  they  accom¬ 
plish  in  their  somewhat  brief  existence.  They 
make  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  flower 

Sardon  in  the  autumn,  and  have  almost  a  total 
isregard  for  frosts  usually  experienced  during 
October,  when  the  Dahlias  and  other  occupants 
of  the  flower  border  are  destroyed.  Many 
growers  have  not  shifted  their  plants  into 
o-inch  and  0-inch  pots  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  A  plant  soon  begins  to  go  back  if 
not  repotted  when  it  is  ready,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  desirable  that  no  delay  in  the 
matter  should  take  place.  In  some  gardens 
growers  are  even  now  contemplating  the  final 
potting  of  their  Chrysanthemums,  yet  there  are 
many  others  whose  plants  are  so  much  later 
that  these  notes  should  be  welcomed.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  commence  the 
final  potting  far  too  early  in  the  season,  and, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  many  people, 
no  definite  date  for  this  operation  can  possibly 
be  fixed.  The  time  for  repotting  these  plants 
is  when  they  have  filled  with  roots  the  pots  they 
at  present  occupy. 

A  compost  for  the  present  repotting  should 
be  of  a  richer  character  than  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  made  up.  Fibrous  loam  should  be 
represented  by  three  parts  leaf-mould,  one  part 
manure— prepared  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed — 
half  a  part,  coarse  sand  or  road  grit,  half  a  part, 
and  a  free  sprinkling  of  a  good  fertiliser  and 
bone-meal.  It  is  well,  too,  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  These  ingredients  should 
be  well  mixed.  At  this  period  the  compost 
should  not  be  passed  through  a  sieve.  I’ots  and 
crocks  should  be  got  ready,  and  boforo  using 
them  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Arrange  the  crocks  with  care,  not  too  many  of 
them,  covering  with  a  piece  of  turfy  loam  or 
some  of  the  rougher  portions  of  the  compost. 
When  shaking  out  the  plants  do  so  carefully, 
removing  the  crocks,  and  disengaging  the  roots. 
The  soil  should  lie  worker!  down  firmly  all 
round  the  ball  of  earth  of  the  repotted  plant, 
and  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in  doing  this  with  the 
hands,  use  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  well  to  keep  the  plants  close  for  a  day  or 
two,  admitting  air  gradually,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  bear  full  exposure.  Let  watering  be 
done  thoroughly,  and  care  should  l»e  taken 
when  repotting  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
sufficiently  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  that  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  water  can  be  given.  On  warm 
days  a  syringing  overhead  with  clear  water  will 
do  good.  The  first  batch  of  early-flowering 
kinds  may  now  be  planted  outdoors,  provided 
they  have  been  hardened  off  beforehand.  Do 
not  crowd  them,  as  ample  space  ispsrye  to  bring 
its  own  reward  in  the  autumn  with  largcvre&t 
developed  plants.  By ! this  time  llLClfliyla.it A' 
mums  intended  for  pots  or  otherwise  sh 


be  standing  outside  in  a  nicely  sheltered 
position,  as  this  hardier  treatment  encourages 
sturdy  growth,  from  which  alone  only  good 
results  can  follow.  Plants  of  the  late  kinds 
should  be  making  a  natural  “  break  ”  about  this 
time,  and  should  they  fail  to  do  so  it  would  be 
well  to  take  the  points  out  of  the  plants. 

E.  G. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GROWTH. 

To  many  cultivators  the  plan  of  growing  the 
plants  to  produce  big  exhibition  blooms  is  not 
only  perplexing,  but  the  space  for  housing  huge 
specimens  is  not  easy  to  find.  A  method,  then, 
whereby  one  may  obtain  really  fine  individual 
flowers  is  that  of  late  striking  and  retaining  but 
one  bloom  to  a  plant.  It  is  easy,  and  each 
plant  takes  up  but  little  space,  besides  requiring 
a  comparatively  short  season  of  care. 

Cuttings  arc  put  in  at  the  end  of  March  or 
the  first  half  of  April.  At  this  time  they  root 
quickly  in  almost  any  way,  but  cool  conditions 
are  the  better.  They  are  duly  potted  into  small 
pots,  and  kept  under  some  kind  of  protection 
until  the  middle  of  May.  When  tne  shoots 
have  reached  about  6  inches  in  height  nip 
out  the  points.  Before  the  small  pots  get 
filled  with  roots  shift  the  plants  into  the 
flowering  pots.  Use  those  not  larger  than 
7-inch,  and  a  size  smaller  for  the  more  weakly- 
growing  kinds.  Employ  a  good  loamy  soil, 
such  as  is  often  advised  for  Chrysanthemums, 
and  pot  firmly.  Place  a  stick  to  each  plant. 
The  4-feet  Bamboo-canes  are  found  capital  for 
the  purpose,  being  neat  and  strong.  When  the 
plants  throw  out  side  growths,  caused  by  pinch¬ 
ing  away  the  points,  train  the  strongest  growing 
one  up  the  stick,  and  rub  off  all  others.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  thus  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  stem,  which  will  develop  into 
remarkable  strength  and  sturdiness,  provided, 
of  course,  the  usual  routine  of  watering  is  pro¬ 
perly  carried  out.  In  regard  to  the  flower-buds, 
there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  crown 
or  terminal  ones,  terms  so  difficult  to  many. 
One  has  to  select  the  earliest  flower-buds  that 
appear,  and  take  away  all  side  growths  as  they 
come.  The  plants  by  this  mode  of  culture  are 
dwarf,  and  thus  easily  managed  in  the  way  of 
trapping  insect  pests,  and  it  is  commendable 
inasmuch  as  one  may  obtain  really  fine  speci¬ 
men  blooms.  The  majority  of  known  kinds  do 
well  in  this  way,  although  I  would  choose  those 
of  naturally  dwarf  habit  and  with  good  foliage. 
The  names  of  a  select  few  are:  Chatsworth, 
Ella  Curtis,  Emily  Towers,  H.  Weeks,  Lord 
Ludlow,  .T.  R.  Upton,  Louise,  Marie  Cal  vat, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Miss  Nelly 
Pocket!,  Mutual  Friend, 'Mr.  T.  Carrington,  M. 
Chenon  <le  Lecho,  Oceana,  I’liivbus,  l’ride  of 
Madford,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  ami  Soleil 
d'Octobre.  H.  IS. 

NEWER  IDEAS  OF  EXHIBITING  THE 
,  BLOOMS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  change  has  been 
noticeable  in  the  methods  of  exhibiting  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
the  once  popular  stereotyped  method  of  staging 
the  large  blooms  on  flat  boards  will  one  day 
rarely  bo  met  with  at  any  show  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  newer  method  of  setting  up  the 
blooms  in  vases  is  becoming  the  more  popular 
mode  of  exhibiting  these,  and  with  this  most 
readers  will  agree.  It  is  the  practical  uses  to 
which  large  blooms  can  be  put  that  should  lie 
illustrated  at  the  shows  for  the  public  benefit, 
as.  in  this  way,  the  gardener  ana  the  amateur 
should  show  that  there  are  other  uses  for  these 
lovely  blossoms  than  merely  dumping  them  on 
flat  boards,  on  which  their  beauty  ana  grace  of 
culture  cannot  possibly  be  appreciated. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  subject  under  notice. 
Certainly  it  took  some  time  to  bestir  itself,  and 
though  somewhat  slow  at  first  to  encourage  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  kind,  has  fully  compensated  for 
its  behaviour,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  its  schedule  of  prizes  of  last  year  and  the 
present  one.  The  October  exhibition  of  the 
N.C.S.  this  year  will  be  interesting.  On  this 
sion  there  are  classes  for  cut  blooms-.pf 
nese,  comprising  six  yellow,  six  white, 
iy  other  than  white  and  y ell o  ^iijap ec »  1 
The“e  three  classes  are  each  to  be  arranged  In 


vases,  and  the  competitions  should  have  the 
effect  of  showing  the  beauty  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  also  give  prominence  to  the  best 
sorts  of  the  respective  colours  at  that  season 
Bunches  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  instead 
of  being  arranged  in  triplets  on  boards  are  thu 
season  to  be  shown  in  bunches  of  six  bloom? 
each  in  vases  provided  by  the  society.  The 
charm  of  these  small  flowers  will  be  much  better 
appreciated.  There  are  vases  also  for  twelve 
blooms,  and  a  large  vase  of  Pompon  blooms, 
each  to  be  arranged  with  suitable  foliage.  The 
early-flowering  varieties  were  last  season  repri¬ 
se  n  ted  by  a  class  for  twelve  bunches  in  not  leas 
than  six  varieties.  A  class'  of  a  similar  kind 
confined  to  six  bunches  in  not  less  than  thre* 
varieties  is  added  this  year,  and  should  meet 
the  needs  of  small  growers.  It  is  specially 
stipulated  that  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  th« 
open  air,  and  not  disbudded.  Vases  in  this 
case,  too,  are  provided  by  the  society — a  great 
boon  to  exhibitors.  There  are  numerous  classr? 
at  the  October  show,  a  goodly  number  of  which 
are  absolutely  new.  Kjiergnoa  are  provided  for 
in  two  classes,  a  vase  suitable  for  table  decora 
tion,  hand-baskets,  a  floral  decoration  of  Chryi 
anthemums  for  a  dinner-table,  and  one  large 
table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  button 
holes,  etc.  A  basket  of  autumn  foliage  anl 
berries,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  garden 
flowers  of  the  open  air,  are  sure  to  be  pleasing 
features.  The  November  show  promise? 
to  he  of  exceptional  interest  next  autumn. 
The  great  vase  class  in  which  twelve  vases  of 
specimen  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum; 
distinct,  five  blooms  in  each  vase,  are  asked  for, 
was  such  a  great  success  last  season  that  it  w 
repeated  with  very  tempting  money  prizes.  It 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  vasos  are  uniform 
in  every  particular,  as  a  much  keener  interest 
would  be  evinced  if  oriental  and  other  vases 
were  allowed.  Three  classes  for  six  blooms  oi 
one  variety  only,  of  yellow,  white,  and  any 
other  colour,  respectively,  are  to  be  seen  in 
vases,  and  at  that  season  should  be  strongly 
represented.  Pompons,  Anemone  -  Pompon?, 
singles,  each  to  be  set  up  in  vases,  will  do  much 
to  relieve  the  exhibition  of  the  monotony 
usually  characterising  displays  of  this  kind. 
The  chairman  of  the  society  has  given  two 
silver  cups,  to  be  won  twice  in  succession  or 
three  times  in  all  before  they  can  be  won  out- 
right,  for  (1)  the  best  display  of  cut  blooms  oi 
decorative  Chrysanthemums  on  a  table  6  feet- bv 
3  feet,  and  judged  for  finish  of  the  blossom?. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  medium-sized  and 
small  flowers,  and  they  may  be  arranged  in  any 
way  the  exhibitor  thinks  best ;  (2),  for  the  best 
display  of  Chrysanthemum  blossoms  arrangsd 
on  a  space  similar  to  the  one  above,  and  judged 
for  their  decorative  value.  In  these  exhibit*, 
lightness,  harmony  of  colours,  and  artistic 
arrangement  are  to  be  the  leading  feature? 
Any  suitable  foliage  may  be  added.  E.  G. 

Eupatoriums.  -Two  of  these  in  particular 
are  just  now  very  attractive  among  the  other 
occupants  of  the  greenhouse.  They  are  E.  atro- 
rubens  and  E.  ianthinum,  both  of  which  at  one 
time  used  to  be  included  in  the  genus  Hebecli 
Ilium.  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two,  both  being  sturdy,  freely - 
branched  subjects,  in  general  appearance  like  an 
enlarged  Ageratum.  In  E.  atrorubens  the  leal 
stalks  and  young  shoots  are  thickly  covered 
with  reddish’  hairs,  while  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large,  widely- branched  clusters,  are  of 
a  purplish-lilac  colour.  The  other  species— 
E.  ianthinum — is  a  good  deal  iu  the  same  way. 
except  that  the  reddish  hairs  are  wanting,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  pale  lavender- 
These  Eupatoriums  are  easily’  increased  by  cut¬ 
tings  at  almost  any  season,  and  may  lie  readily- 
grown  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  raasy 
other  vigorous-growing  subjects  that  need 
liberal  treatment,  such  as  Salvias,  etc. 


At  many  oj  the  most  interesting  nota 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  late* 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
ihi  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
of  , '-hot i  a  putiioAed  in  the  currant  vuXi 
ouucu  iu  i  issue,  which  will  be  marked  thus  *,* 
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1F.ASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 
[.though  syrup-feeding  should  not  commence 
11  early  in  spring,  yet,  when  it  is  found  that 
•ceding  is  in  progress  in  a  hive  that  is  short  of 
ores,  stimulative  feeding  must  be  carried  on 
11  there  is  a  sufficient  natural  supply.  The 
imulative  food  should  be  given  slowly  by 
eans  of  a  feeder,  beginning  with  about  3  oz. 
id  gradually  increasing  to  about  4  lb.  per 
iv,  according  to  the  increase  of  the  colony. 
:ocks  having  a  good  store  of  sealed  food  will 
-it  need  stimulative  feeding.  The  syrup  should 
•  made  in  the  proportion  of  3  if),  of  white 
miniated  sugar  to  two  pints  of  water,  boiled 
•gether  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  tablespoonful 
vinegar  added.  When  breeding  commences 
•10  brood  first  occupies  but  a  small  circle  in  the 
•litre  of  the  cluster  of  Bees ;  this  circle 
•adually  increases,  and  brood  circles  appear  on 
e adjoining  combs,  and  if  fine,  mild  weather 
'iitinues  all  goes  on  well,  and  the  population 
pidly  increases.  Pollen  is  eagerly  collected 
1  the  Bees  in  the  spring,  and  used  with  honey 
ill  water  in  rearing  brood.  When  natural 
iIIpii  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
r  brood-raising  Pea-meal  will  be  collected  by 
e  Bees,  if  provided  for  them,  and  appears  to 
i$w*w  the  same  purpose  as  natural  pollen.  It 
*y,  at  first,  be  sprinkled  into  the  Crocus 
iwers  to  give  the  Bees  a  taste  for  it,  when  it 
ay  be  placed  near  the  hives  on  a  tray  or  in  an 
d  skep  in  some  warm  comer.  When  Bees  are 
>served  seeking  water  in  early  spring  it  may 
:  concluded  that  brood  rearing  has  commenced 
i  the  hive.  So  eager  are  Bees  to  collect  water 
.  this  season  that  they  often  venture  out  to 
ek  it  daring  inclement  weather,  and  becoming 
filled  are  unable  to  return  to  their  hive,  anu 
erisli.  To  obviate  this  loss  it  is  well  to  provido 
ater  in  shallow  vessels  about  the  apiary.  If 
few  pieces  of  wood  or  coke  are  put  in  the 
ater  assistance  will  be  given  the  Bees  in 
lighting,  and  prevent  drowning. 

In  fine,  mild  weather  hives  may  he  examined, 

nd  their  condition  as  to  stores,  brood,  presence 
;f  ijueen,  and  so  forth,  ascertained.  To  do  so 
-horoughly  it  is  well  to  remove  the  hive  and 
oor-boaru  from  the  stand,  and  transfer  frames 
.  f  comb  and  Bees  to  a  fresh  hive  placed  upon 
lie  old  stand.  Should  there  bo  no  brooa  iu 
arious  stages  of  development  it  may  be  con- 
luded  that  the  colony  is  queenless,  when  it 
hould  be  united  to  a  stock  possessing  a  fertile 
_  ueeu.  Colonies  can  at  this  time  be  equalised 
y  giving  the  weak  hives  frames  of  brood  from 
Ironger  ones,  putting  frames  of  comb  founda- 
ion  in  place  of  brood-comb3  removed.  Weak 
olonies  can  thus  be  made  strong  in  a  few  weeks, 
eady  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  first  honey 
arvest.  Colonies  of  two  or  more  years'  stand 
ig  will  sometimes  be  found  over  stocked  with 
•ollen,  while  swarms  of  last  year  are  just  as 
ften  a  little  short  of  it.  When  this  condition 
f  things  is  discovered  a  very  advantageous 
iterchange  of  combs  can  be  made.  Again, 
"me  hives  will  be  found  having  the  combs  very 
ull  of  honey,  while  others  have  too  small  a 
uantity  to  ensure  them  againBl  the  risk  of 
tarvation.  This  is  the  most  critical  time  in 
he  whole  year  for  Bees  from  the  great,  con- 
uinpMon  of  stores  In  the  rearing  of  brood,  and 
single  week’s  neglect  in  feeding  may  often 
irove  fatal  to  fine  promising  colonies  that  are 
iving  from  “  hand  to  mouth.”  Feeding  colonies 
hat  nave  a  superabundance  of  sealed  stores  is, 
loweyer,  worse  than  useless,  because  the  food 
•upplied  will  lie  used  for  daily  consumption, 
‘I'd  that  in  store  will  be  left  occupying  cells 
•'Inch  might,  otherwise,  be  usefully  employed 
11  rearing  young  Bees.  In  the  case  of  a  “  honey 
-hoked  "  hive  it  is  good  policy  to  remove  a  frame 
it  wicker  comb  that  is  filled  with  sealed  food  and 
jtneap  the  whole  of  it,  by  means  of  a  sharp,  long 
Mailed  knife,  then  place  the  uncapped  comb  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive.  In  about  a  week  it  will 
lie  lnund  that  the  honey  has  Vieen  removed  by 
'he  Bees  to  another  part  of  the  hive,  while  eggs 
*nd  brood  occupy  the  empty  cells. 

Vil  hives  should  at  this  time  be  kept  as  warm 
'.'•'  Possible  by  means  of  additional  outside  cover - 
"igs  to  obviate  any  chance  of  the  brood  becoming 
gulled  from  sudden  changes  of  outside  term, 
wrature.  On  fine,  warm  days  floor-boards  |f 
hi'  ,s  !nould  be  examined,  scraped;  ^f^fbleairie' 


and  where  found  to  be  damp,  clean,  dry  ones 
substituted,  as  dampness  is  more  destructive 
than  cold  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive.  Dry, 
warm  quilts  should  also  lie  supplied  to  frame- 
hives  in  exchange  for  any  that  have  become 
damp.  _  S.  S.  G. 

BIRDS. 


Rearing  young  Golden  Pheasants 

(Ruff).— A  liberal  supply  of  ants’  eggs  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  successful  rearing  of  these  birds. 
You  would,  however,  find  the  information  you 
require  fully  set  forth  in  the  practical  handbook, 
“  Pheasant-keeping  for  Amateurs,”  published 
by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  of  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.  (3s.  (kL).  It  contains  ail  information  on 
the  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management 
of  fancy  Pheasants  in  confinement. — >S.  S.  G. 

Death  of  Grey  Parrot  (E.  M.  J.J.  -It  is 
never  safe  to  purchase  a  nowly- ini  ported  Parrot, 
as  a  large  number  of  these  birds  die  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country  owing  to  the 
bad  treatment  they  receive  on  their  journey. 
They  are  crowded  together  in  travelling  crates, 
pass  their  time  in  the  dark,  hot  hold  of  a  steam 
ship,  are  badly  fed,  and  receive  little  or  no 
water,  the  consequence  being  that  tli«'  poor 
birds  contract  typhoid  fever,  bronchitis,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints, 
which  terminate  fatally  sooner  or  later  after 
their  arrival.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  iu  purchasing  a  Grey  Parrot  to 
make  Bure  that  it  is  thoroughly  acclimatised, 
and  not  newly  imported.  The  only  sure  way  of 
obtaining  a  bird  in  thoroughly  good  health  is  to 
get  it  brought  over  in  the  charge  of  a  private 
individual.  Doubtless  many  people  ruin  the 
health  of  their  Parrots  through  injudicious  feed¬ 
ing,  supplying  them  largely  with  sopped  bread, 
and  animal  food  iu  different  forms.  The  general 
diet  should  consist  of  boiled  Maize,  while  Hemp- 
seed  may  be  given  occasionally,  together  with  a 
few  Nuts  and  a  little  ripe  fruit.  Neither  must 
a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water  for  drinking, 
and  grit  to  assist  digestion,  be  forgotten. — 
S.  S.  G. 

Death  of  chickens  (Biwurood).— You, 
unfortunately,  supply  no  particulars  whatever 
as  to  the  food  and  treat  ment  of  your  chickens  j 
from  examination,  however,  it  is  evident  they 
have  been  improperly  fed.  For  such  young 
birds  Maize  is  not  at  all  suitable — a  quantity 
was  found  in  the  crop  of  one  of  them.  As  the 
more  delicate  diet  of  chopped  egg,  groats,  Rice, 
and  so  forth,  is  broken  off,  Oatmeal  and  Barley- 
meal  should  be  given,  mixed  into  a  crumbly 
paste,  as  a  portion  of  the  diet,  while  as  soon  as 
the  young  birds  are  able  to  peck  it  up  small 
grain  should  lie  supplied,  such  as  Wheat  or 
Buckwheat,  the  former  being  more  easy  of 
digestion  if  broken,  while  a  little  cooked  meat 
may  occasionally  be  given.  Food  beyoml  what 
the  chickens  are  able  to  consume  at  one  meal 
should  never  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
ground,  neither  should  food  be  left  continuously 
before  the  birds,  as  in  this  way  they  become 
satiated,  and  do  not  relish  the  food  thrown  to 
them  at  each  feeding  time,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  coaxing  the  appetite  by  varying  the  meals, 
(ireen  food,  which  may  consist  of  Grass,  Onion 
tops,  Cress,  lettuce,  and  Cabbage  leaves,  all 
being  minced  small,  should  lie  liberally  sup 
plied.  Ants’  eggs  are  excellent  for  young 
growing  chickens. — >S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Notice  to  quit.— I  am  the  tenant  of  a 
house,  garden,  and  orchard,  of  which  I  took 
possession  on  May  1,  1898.  On  April  30  my 
daughter  found  an  unsigned  notice  to  quit  the 
premises  on  August  1  pushed  under  my  door 
while  I  was  away  from  home  and  sent  it  on  to 
me.  1,  Am  I  bound  to  accept  this  as  a  notice  t 
2,  Am  1  not  entitled  to  receive  notice  to  quit 
on  the  1st  of  May,  as  there  is  no  specific  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  when  notice  must  be  given,  except  a 
verbal  arrangement  to  pay  the  rent  quarterly 
and  give  three  months’  notice  to  leave — One 
N  DOUBT.  ■ 

evc*Ar»n  unsigned  notice  may  be  goed, 
.es*I  St  ikXianded  personally  by  the  Ia^\j 


lord  to  the  tenant,  but  in  this  case,  where  the 
notice  was  found  to  have  been  pushed  under 
your  door,  ami  there  was  nothing  to  show  from 
whom  it  had  come,  the  notice  is  bad,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  handwriting  was  s<. 
familiar  to  you  that  you  must  have  known  from 
whom  it  came.  You  do  not  say  whether  you 
are  a  yearly  tenant,  but  you  admit  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  for  three  months'  notice  to  quit,  and  this  is 
a  different  thing  from  a  quarter’s  notice.  It 
has  been  held  that  upon  an  agreement  for  a 
quarter's  notice  to  determine  a  tenancy,  the 
quarter  must  terminate  within  a  year  of  the 
tenancy  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  a  throe 
months’  notice  may  expire  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of 
tenancy.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether 
a  stipulation  for  three  months’  notice  really  has 
this  effect,  but  there  is  some  authority  for  this 
view.  I  think  the  notice  is  bad  as  being 
unsigned. — K.  <J.  T. 

Purchase  of  greenhouse  ( F.  A'.).— 

You  wrote  to  a  firm  asking  the  price  of  a  green¬ 
house  and  the  date  when  delivery  could  bo 
effected  in  case  of  a  purchase,  and  you  were  in¬ 
formed  that  if  the  order  was  given  immediately 
delivery  would  be  made  within  a  week,  and 
you  at  once  sent  a  cheque,  which  waa  not 
acknowledged  for  a  week,  when  you  wore 
informed  the  house  would  be  put  on  rail  the 
following  week.  Similar  intimations  were  sent 
during  each  of  the  four  following  weeks,  and 
you  threatened  to  put  the  matter  into  your 
solicitor's  hands,  and  they  then  sent  the  wood¬ 
work  but  not  the  glass.  After  you  had 
repeated  your  threats  the  glass  was  sent  a  fort¬ 
night  later  iu  two  boxes,  one  of  which  contained 
glass  of  the  proper  size,  the  other  box  glass 
that  was  too  small  for  the  purpose.  You 
informed  them  of  their  mistake,  and  they  sent 
you  new  sash-bars,  which  you  refused  to  accept, 
as  this  meant  undoing  all  the  work  previously 
done,  and  which  had  been  executed  according 
to  their  instructions.  You  may  certainly  claim 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  delay. 
You  should  employ  a  competent  person  to 

finish  the  building,  and  you  should  then  demand 

the  return  of  the  sun)  necessary  to  pay  that 
person's  charges  for  the  work.  If  the  firm 
refuse  payment,  you  must  sue  them  in  the 
County  Court,  anil  on  proof  of  the  facts  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  the  amount 
of  your  claim.  You  may  also  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  contract  to  deliver  at  the 
stipulated  time.  If  you  write  us  again,  be 
good  enough  to  write  only  oil  ono  side  of  the 
paper. — K.  C.  T. 

Notice  to  determine  yearly  ten¬ 
ancy. — In  September  I  took  a  house  at.  the 
yearly  rental  of  £1.1,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
There  was  no  written  agreement.  As  I  wished 
to  leave  I  asked  my  landlord  what  notice  I 
must  give,  and  he  told  me  three  months'  notice, 
and  on  March  25th  I  gave  notice  to  leave  in 
June.  He  now  tells  me  the  notice  is  bad,  as  it. 
should  expire  in  September,  the  period  when  I 
took  the  house.  I  intend  to  quit  in  June.  Con 
he  compel  me  to  pay  rent  from  June  until  Sep¬ 
tember  ?  Everyone  tells  mo  lie  is  not  entitled 
to  such  rent. — Anxious  One. 

The  taking  of  a  house  at  so  much  a  year, 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  notice  to  quit, 
creates  a  yearly  tenancy  which  can  only  be 
determined  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
tenancy  commenced,  and  it  does  not  matter 
that  tne  rent  is  actually  payable  quarterly. 
As,  however,  the  landlord  lias  agreed  to  accept 
three  months'  notice,  such  a  notice  is  good  if  it 
expires  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  absence  of 
an  express  stipulation  that  the  notice  may  ex¬ 
pire  on  any  quarter-day,  it  must  expire  with  n 
year  of  tenancy,  and  so  the  landlord  is  quite 
right  in  his  contention  that  your  notice  is  bad. 
He  can  not  only  compel  you  to  pay  rent  from 
June  until  September,  but  until  such  time  as 
the  tenancy  is  determined  by  a  proper  notice  to 
quit.  To  determine  the  tenancy  you  must  give 
notice  on  or  liefore  Juno  24th  to  quit  on 
September  ‘29th,  us  it  may  lx*  presumed  that 
your  tenancy  commenced  on  September  29th. 
Of  course,  if  you  quit  and  the  landlord  takes 
possession,  and  re-lets  the  house,  he  cannot 
compel  you  to  pay  any  more  rent,  but  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  this  you  must  pay  the  rent,  although 
you  may  lifeep1  WjeTftW  and  sub-let  the  house  if 

AT 
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CORRESPONDENCE.  I  Imantophvllum  miniatum,  with  large  heads  ol  orange- I  autumn. - The  Oracle.— Consult  the  pages  ol  ' 

_  salmon-coloured  blossoms,  is  very  showy  in  the  spring.  You  will  find  notes  almost  weekly  dealing  with tht 1 

ms,— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in  an'1  uJe  dark  green  strajvshaped  leaves  are  always  orna-  o(  outdoor  Tomatoes.— — E .  J.  //.-Mustard  uod  C.J 


Qnnntlnnn _ Qu*ri*M  and  an/ruvra  art  iruterltd  in  ^rccii  sirup-Miapeti  iea\  es  are  aiway*.  orna- 

OAKDurtXQ fret  afchargt  if  correspondents  foUtne  these  "'cnt^'-  s?!!‘e  .of  the.  hardier  Kern*  would  also  succeed  see<l  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  a  aC 

^esTdU  cwimni^™ should bl-lc^ a'ndamcCely  th.e"''n’  wh,le  R,"'h  »  Wructure  could  l*  kept  with  your  own. - L.  //.—Get  some  of  the  XL  All  IW» 

icrittm  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  mttt*  ”“ny  5ubjc,:t«  \  aluable  for  summer  flowering.  b?th  a™!  sale.—-*  r 

the  Editor  of  Gardbmno,  57,  Southampton-street,  Cotent  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Garden,  London.  Letter!  on  business  should  be  sent  to  _ _  .  .  '  ' 

the  Pi  BusiiBR  The  name  and  address  o f  the  sender  are  ,  Araucaria  unhealthy  (Cambs.).—\  ou  can  really 


the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Oeum  atro-sangruineum  flore-pleno  (S.).- 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Shelves  are  employed  in  much  higher  teuipemnitc 

'  you  mention. 

Araucaria  unhealthy  (Cambs.).— You  can  really  ...  - : — - - - ~ 

do  nothing  to  restore  the  brown  portions  of  your  Monkev  •  Any  communications  respecting  plants  it  fr-.:, 
Puzzle  (Araucaria  imbricata)  to  its  original  hue.  as  the  . f0.  should  always  accompany  Ur  p-. 

leaves  that  have  thus  changed  colour  are  practically  dead.  J™*™  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Giwtc, 
The  Monkey  Puzzle  is  decidedly  fastidious  in  its  require-  Ii-li-btratrd,  57,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  VC.  y 
ments.  and  though  good  examples  are  occasionally  met  ™ore  than  /our  kinds  of  fruits  or  lUncert  for  scuy 
with,  it  is  in  many  districts  a  '-omparative  failure.  Nord-  should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

niann  s  Silver  Kir  (Abies  Nordmanniana)  or  I-awson's  Names  of  plants.— Emma  GotcheU.-\  A  or 
Cypress  (Cupressus  Lawsomana)  would  prove  far  more  seedling  form  of  Narcissus  poeticus  x  N.  • 
satisfactory  as  a  single  plant  than  the  Araucaria.  cissus,  and  of  no  value  as  a  garden  plant. — M  E  •  I 

__  _  __  ______  Mock  Orange  not  flowering  (K.  y.  Coggins).—  Bucking. — 4,  Orobus  vemus  albus  pl»nus — if.;' 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS.  The  five-year-old  plant  which  refuses  to  bloom  needs  a  l’yrus  japonica  ;  2,  Kibes  sanguineum  ;  3,  Iberu 

Oeum  atro-sanguineum  flore-pleno  (S.).—  good  hard  pruning.  You  might  partly  do  this  at  once  by  virens  ;  A.  Acacia  Rieeana. - A.  E.  B.— 1.  Blue-eyel  sV 

This  is  a  useful  perennial  for  cutting,  the  blooms  a  rich  cutting  down  nearly  to  the  ground  all  the  growths  save  0  'niphalodcs  vernal- - tfeelcx.  —  Coleus  nr.  v. 

crimson-scarlet  shaded  with  the  orange  colour  of  G.  mini-  two  or  three.  Many  of  our  lovely  flowering  shrubs  would  plants,  though  they  may  do  for  a  time  in  a  cooI-'k»  •  j 

alum.  A  great  point  in  its  favour  is  that  the  seedlings  he  all  the  better  for  a  hard  pruning  now-  and  then  :  but  window.  Shade  slightly  from  the  sun. - J.  E.  Win  ! 

come  true  from  seed.  It  is  not  a  perfectly  double  flower,  the  month  of  March  is  the  best  lime.  The  three  best  The  specimens  you  send  are  all  forms  of  Kuos  - 
there  being  only  four  rows  of  petals.  ’  varieties  of  Philadelphia  are  P.  speciosus,  P.  grandi floras,  japonica,  and  not  Coprosma  Baueriana  at  all.  ?&<■£- 

The  double  black  Wallflower  (T  A  1  — The  a»d  P.  Lemoinei  erect  us,  the  last  a  lovely  shrub,  flower-  plant  is  Alyssum  saxatile. - C.  /'.  P.—l.  Aqanr;. 

flowers  of  this  are  certainly  not  black,  hut  they  ire  ven  length  of  its  growths,  hut  not  attaining  decurrens :  2,  A-  fiprengeri.  —  Stapte/ord.—L  Aa,  | 

dark  in  colour,  very  much  darker  than  is  the  tan  or  8u,h  dimensions  as  the  two  first  named.  Any  good  alhida ,  2,  Woovlruff  Asperula  odorata) ;  3,  "»f':-  , 
reddish-brown  coloured  variety  so  often  sold  for  the  nurseryman  would  supply  them.  (O.vahs  Aeetoscl  a) :  I.  \  inca :  kindly  send  frtsh  fc.r  | 

double  black.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  good  old  FRUIT.  A'w"!oneJ 

plant  is  still  with  us,  and  that  the  old  double  yellow  can  Rummer  nninlnr  Pench  tree  tit  T\  i„  P™n',ol'“  • *-  •  p>  JIalus  Uoribunda  ,  D,  Aakisara  | 

alfln  If  i«  now  i  .-nod  fiino  f/t  nmni-alp  lmfh  Summer  pruning  Feacn-tree  (/f.  T.\—  In  Ihe  - A.  Wallace.— 1,  Ah  ssurn  saxatde.  The  PlBMv 

fron>  1  ^  I  ropa^ate  x> th  case  0f  vou ng  trees  with  a  lot  of  wall  spare  or  trellis  to  not  have  come  true  to  name. - Throttle.— VfAxmc  . 

IU  uuiunKB.  W.  U  cover.  tne  best  of  the  sub-laterals  may  be  laid  in.  .Some  ocruleuni  (Jacobs  lacier). - MU*  Hare  run  Ym-. 

Clothes  motn  (1  miics).— I  cannot  say  what  tne  of  the  very  robust  shoots  may  be  cut  out  and  others  1.  Narcissus  incoinnarabilis  Stella ;  2,  N.  poetim* 
moths  that  ,vou  find  flying  about  your  windows  on  stopped  to  equalise  the  flow  of  sap  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  of  the  forms  of  N.  Leedsi ;  4.  Muscari  conicum. — i1!* 

Hummer  evening  are.  but  I  should  not  think  they  were  This  should  be  done  in  ^ood  time,  before  the  balam-e  has  -4/oronilla  Kmerus. - Cr.  T.  S.— Kindlv  *tA  t.-v 

clothes  moths,  as  I  have  never  noticed  the  latter  acting  been  disturbed.  Hub-laterals  not  required  for  laving  in  specimen. - //.  C.  G.~ Citrus  tript era,  a  n'ali»eoni,'  * 

in  that  manner.  On  the  first  opportunity  please  send  up  should,  of  course,  be  cut  out.  '  and  the  only  member  of  the  Orange  family  hinh  :  , 

wh^XvtaclotW  „  ot^or  not  %  "s*  Placing  Vine  outside  In  winter  («.  T).  -It  country.  —  Sand/ord  Isle  of  wight.— h  1-vti,  „ 

hether  thev  be  clothes  moths  or  not.— O.  h.  .  .  was  a  verv  common  practice  years  ago  to  take  the  lights  niunis  :  *  .vrus  specUhilis  ;  3,  Pvrus  Malus  Ikrib.v. 

Carnations  unhealthy  (ihtiicell)—  lour  plants  off  the  vinery  and  expose  the  V  ines  for  several  months  ;  *■  Flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus) ;  5,  Spinel  fig¬ 
ure  attacked  by  the  Carnation  "  snot,"  caused  by  a  damn  hut  we  cannot  say  there  was  anv  advantage  in  it.  It  is  niis  :  ind  S,  Forms  of  Vitis  inconstans. — V- 

and  stagnant  atmosphere  or  sodden  and  unsuitable  soil,  not  practised  now,  and  Grape  grow  ing  is  as  well,  if  not  Gif;/.— V'lite  impossible  to  name  w  ithout  flovvvni. — /:•  I 
If  your  plants  arc  in  the  open  border  they  will  have  to  better,  done  now  than  then:  and  when  the  Vines  were  doira.— «/uite  impossible  to  name  from  such»rn( 
take  their  chance,  for  at  present  no  remedy  for  the  dis-  exposed  during  v  erv  sev  ere  winters  some  injure  might  }lr‘-  *■  1‘-  Glubb.—l,  The  Japanese  (Criv 

ease  has  been  found.  If  they  on.-e  hegm  to  grow-  they  have  been  done  unless  the  Vines  were  covered.  vVe  japonica);  2,TulipaGesneriana. - L.Strernru.-lvh 

may  grow  out  of  it.  The  disea.se  appears  to  lie  most  should  much  doubt  its  effect  uiioii  inse  ts.  The  only  japonica. - A.  Whitworth. — I,  Anemone  filters  ■ 

troublesome  in  wet.  cold  seasons.  advantage  is  it  ketqis  the  growth  back  and  -ives  them  a  form*  of  the  Crown  Anemone  (A.  coronaria) ;  A  sr  1 

Heating  greenhouse  (John  Bla.ui).  -Three  rows  Pl0rc  I«»ect  rest  :  and  if  the  house  is  used  as  a  forcing-  teller  si*,  imen  ;  4,  scud  in  flower ;  5,  Saxifiv»  tru.  | 

of  4-inch  pipes  will  be  none  too  much  to  heat  a  house  of  ‘‘.?U5C  dunnS  "inter  it  may  I*  better  to  take  out  the  '»ln.  "-  P1-  _ 

the  dimensions  given  to  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature  ;  'ines-  .  ,  __  __  ... 

better  have  four  rows,  or  sav  about  GO  feet,  and  then  there  ALGETABLEh.  MR.  ALFRED  SALTER.— Me  regret  to is.'r'J 

will  be  no  necessity  for  harrf  firing.  Try  Ivy-leaved  Pelar-  Watering  Tomatoes  (/f.  T.\— The  roots  of  Toma-  f  he  death,  on  the  ./th  inst..  of  Mr.  Alfred  Salter.  »eL  U  f 
goqiums  on  the  back  wall:  with  a  little  management,  toes  must  be  kept  healthily  moist  at  all  times.  When  >n  mrnier  years  to  niany  gardeners,  aiid  assocuted 
especially  in  pruning  and  thinning  the  growth,  they  will  plants  are  kept  very  dry  the  fruit  often  fails  to  set.  Of  ,alher»  the  late  John  Halter,  in  the  culture  of  pirywr  l 
be  effective.  If  you  only  wish  to  cover  the  wall  with  course,  the  opposite  extreme  should  be  avoided.  mums,  Dahlias,  etc.  Although  retired  from  bnsc»  ■ ; 

greenery,  Ficu9  repens  would  do  it,  and  give  no  further  Guanns  (G  K  4  1  P\nprf«  trii  na  /hn  nearly  40  years,  he  never  lost  his  love  for  bb  old  faror 

trouble  and  would  associate  well  with  Ferns  v  ^  , **  MaP«re  experts  tell  us  that  the  jo  the  very  last  he  took  a  keen  interest  innuUtn?' 

*st  form  of  guanonowimport«I  is  called  Chinchas  taining  to  gardening,  and  his  small  garden  in  Stoic.-'  i 
Plants  for  greenhouse  (W.  Bull)  —  As  your  guano.  «  hat  used  to_ be  a  fine  Peruvian  guano  does  not  contained  plants  brought  from  all  parts  of  Eurew, «  , 
house  is  small  better  not  aim  at  too  much,  especially  at  now  seem  to  be  good  ;  indeed,  much  of  it  is  doctored  here  j,c  watched  and  tended  with  great  '-are.  lit-  -- 1 
first.  You  may  grow  Tomatoes  in  pots  trained  up  the  at  home  by  the  addition  of  other  artificial  manures,  and  father  he  was  gentle  and  true  :  always  a  most  intttc- 
back  wall ;  half-a-dozen  will  be  enongh  to  cover  the  wall,  called  ••  equalised."  \Ve  know  nothing  of  the  other  you  companion,  for  he  had  a  remarkable  memory. and. b-fi.  I 
and  they  will  do  very  well  in  8-inch  pots.  Supposing  you  name,  except  by  repute.  Whatever  you  buy,  insist  on  beinga  botanist  he  was  a  modest  collector  ol  von- 
keep  the  frost  out  w  ith  a  lamp  in  w  inter,  you  may  grew  having  a  inmramee  «  to  quality.  True  guano,  being  the  art  in  sev  eral  forais,  and  could  tell  the  bistorv  ol  a  , 
Pelargoniums  in  variety :  /onals  and  the  Ivy-leaved  droppings  of  birds  dried  into  powder,  is  quickly  soluble,  belongings 

section  give  the  least  'trouble.  Tuberous  and  other  if  sown  amongst  crops  at  the  rate  of  6  lb.  per  rod  *  — 

Begonias  will  also  succeed,  and  with  a  few  Primulas,  Cine-  when  rain  is  imminent  and  well  hoed  in.  should  soon  be-  ^  ^ 

ranas,  and  bull*  in  winter,  wi'l  lie  as  many  as  you  will  come  soluble  and  help  crops  of  all  descriptions.  Natu-  GOOD  CHEAP  GLA5& 

find  room  for.  You  may  sow  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  now  iRh.v  ever)  thing  depends  on  the  man u rial  excellence  of  Always  in  stock,  large  or  small  quantities,  in lht/aUemsi"‘ 
to  flower  in  winter,  or  you  may  buy  a  few  seedlings  to  the  guano.  12  by  10  14  by  12  20  by  12  20  by  14  SO  by  H 

grow  on  later.  W'hen  you  have  gained  experience  a  few  Cutting  Asparagus  (Jno.  M.Dacixon  J. — It  is  always  14  by  10  16  by  12  18  by  14  20  by  16 

other  plant*  -an  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  hut  do  best  to  cut  all  shoots,  large  or  small,  that  break  up  from  1®  by  10  18  by  12  IS  by  16  24  by  16  24  by  W 

not  overcrowd.  Asparagus  roots  up  to  the  time— usually  middle  to  end  of  100  feet  boxes  \  ,,  .  100  feet  boxes  \  .  3nli4m£!j 

Greenhouse  for  climbing  Roses  (Sussex).  —  June— when  cutting  ceases  entirely,  the  period  of  cut-  ..4*hs- 1^z-  ill/"  4lhs,  21-oz.  /  10/*  16  per 
Without  a  doubt,  one  cannot  give  Roses  too  much  sun.  ting  is  usually  contingent  on  the  strength  of  the  plant's  tiore.— Glass  cut  to  any  sue  at  slioht  adorns eonasmw; 
The  aspect  you  propose  for  your  span-roofed  house—  ,  J*  wea.k  generally,  then  cease  cutting  by  the  m  hvTimrilS^’Va-Mrlxi?^^  li^Derbox  t-era 

namely,  north  to  south— is  the  best  you  could  select.  !?'dd'e  JJjne  :  d  strong,  cut  till  the  end  of  the  month.  fnrt?r,i.  Putty,  2sTb-,  2a*r Paint,  ready  for  uk  3)A  peri 


MR.  ALFRED  SALTER.— W  e  regret  to  re  j 


namely,  north  to  south— is  the  best  you  could  select,  middle  of  June  ;  if  strong,  cut  till  the  end  of  the  month.  for  Pui'tv>ffiTb  2aerp»in't.  ready  for  u»?.  ?rl  ;c. 
The  only  difficulty  we  can  see  is  the  proximity  of  trees  on  The  weak  shoots  to  which  you  refer  are  probably  derived  put  free  on  rail  jn  London.  Package  free.  AU  glxo  ► 
the  south  side ;  we  hope  they  are  not  too  high  to  cause  from  seedling  roots.  W  hen  the  summer  growths  produce  direct  from  stock  at  my  warehouse  (not  from  whuft _ tv- 
much  shade.  If  you  propose  to  devote  this  house  exclu-  seed-bemes  some  of  these  fall,  and,  being  buried  in  the  fully  examined,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  sound  cooditsM-*'' 
sively  to  climbing  Roses,  we  should  say  plant  on  the  east  rod-  Ihe  following  year  start  into  growth.  They  should  handing  to  railway  co.  Intending  purchasers  will  oo re¬ 
side  ;  hut  if  you  desire  to  grow  other  subjects,  then  plant  he  destroyed,  except  where  old  roots  have  died  out;  consider  the  advantage ^of  buying  direct  from  storl  •  *»' 
at  the  north  end,  and  mn  the  plants  along  the  roof  to-  Ihen  some  of  the  seedling*  may  be  planted  to  fill  their  Ad 

wards  the  south.  We  have  planted  climbing  Roses  in  pteres.  If  some  growths  were  left  now- they  would  largel)  ni^l^wnle'  hir^oleeal^DrVre  io  -  f  B  ROBINSb- 
aspects  south  to  north  anil  west  to  east,  and  have  found  check  the  development  of  new  shoot* ;  that  would  be  the  wi10lt*alo  Glass  Merchant.  31.  Moor-l&ne,  Londtt 
hut  little  difference  in  the  result,  so  that  if  any  other  reverse  of  what  you  desire.  TL.C.  Continuous  advertiser  in  this  paper  for  our  Hi*’' 

aspect  in  which  to  plant  seems  more  appropriate  to  your  -  - — -  _  . 

short  replies.  EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

spring  time  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  K.T  Ihit  some  or  letter , till  u^th,-  FREE  FARMS  OFFERED  IN  CANADA. 

of°?hf  oMn5irf'.-u.  -',Jrran*  m'l'  in  our  issue  of  May  5. - //a'-ar.-tv.-  m.Kre*  Grapts  of  160  Acres  of  Land  in  Jlanilof  ^ 


house,  wc  should  a/liise  you  to  a-lopt  it.  I  .caring  in  mind 
the  neerl  of  as  mu.-h  sunshine  entering  the  house  in  the 
spring-time  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Rose  Almee  Vlbert  not  flowering  (A',  f  fog. 


I-C.  Continuous  sdTertiser  in  this  for  over  M  J**' 

EMIGRATION  T0“CANADA. 

FREE  FARMS  OFFERED  IN  CANADA 

Free  Grants  of  160  Acres  of  lstnd  in  Msnilols  wi  l’ 


Your  Pose  rcouirts  some  of  the  old  wood  cut  out.  kr0.,  0|  no'booknon° thc'sulnect  jou  rt-f-r  to  —W  S'iad  North West  Crown  Grants  in  the  other  Prorin-. 

—Insects  on  leaf  are  mealy-bug^  T^'o^  Uuug^u^n  Improved  Far_ms  at  reasonable  prices.  _ 


No  Rent.  Light  Taxes.  Free  Schools.  Good  Uvhs 
Splendid  Climate.  Sunny  Skies. 

Canada  exports  Urge  quantities  of  Farm  ind  D*if7  •* 
duce  and  Fruit;  and  products  of  the  Fistend, 


g  °^4^d°not zysghKj;  telo&uS^ucu  01  the  ^ 

thewe  niadelas't  sumineralthrir  fidMength  r<Xt>r  vcmcoujd  •“**  nole  0,1  Goreythias  in  issue  ol  May  12.  p.  111. -  Classes  wanted:  -  Capitalists,  persons  with  mods*' 

'  „A«Tthe  ™and  soiS-  cons iderehU  dis  A  B  ~ Your  P»'"<  has  at  some  time  l-een  allowed  to  get  fomes  Farmers.  Farm  Laborers,  young  men  dtawf 
place  three  sUkes  in  tne  gTOUDa  some  «  onsi<i»*rat>ie  ois-  l00  d  lh  »  watered  too  freelv  learn  farming,  and  Domestic  Servants. 

next  month,  they  would  in  September.  Perhaps  the  .  .  eaten  t  our  i  ilt  of  \  X^lves  M.i  It  “d  commerce  of  the  Dominion,  may  I w  obtained  gjhje' 

I'nlJiage  Rose  has  been  prune.!  loo  much.  This  Rose  JV“ * ?*"  tel)  of  Valley  lo»v«,  but  it  looks  t  |ree  on  »pI,ilr«Uon  to  the  High  Commit*™;  . 
wants  hut  very  little  cutting.  If  possible,  leave  the  annual  iiinJia  Th'e  \t  r  -o.  St.  B.—\  ery  likel)  you  hate  (."oada,  17.  Victoria-st.,  London,  3.W. :  also  from  lie- ^ 


information  and  tduce  * 1 
ng  settlers,  and  as  to  Itr!'* 
on.  may  I*  olssinol  |tw“  - 


wants  out  very  nttie  cuttina.  j.  iwmui^ics.cuieHiiiuu  ,t.  tt _ . _ .  .  tsuwu,  n,  .riwimi,  ounuwi,  □.  n.,  —  .. 

growths  at  least  a  foot  in  length,  and  remove  entirely  ,,  to  IJinliln„tooJpn-  '.n  °"c  •*lacc  Dominion  and  Elder  Dempster  Steamship  On*.  *  f- 

-ime  of  the  grow  ths  if  the  plant  is  crowded  with  them.  '  and  has  *0-100  thick. - C.  V  //.-The  only  thing  you  local  Agents,  and  the  Canadian  Pac.no  Radway  Com  ^ 

can  do  is  to  trench  the  ground,  carefully  picking  out  Corresnomtenee  and  oersonal  intercieics  mru/i 
0 11-stove  for  heating  conservatory  (Ca.nbs).  even-  piece  of  the  wee.1  vou  can  find. - CYor/,e..- Apple  correspondence  ana  personal  imerewus - 

—An  oil-stove  may  be  employed  to  keep  the  frost  from  to  >IM.  Vilmorin  ct  Cie,  4,  tfuai  de  la  Megisserie.  Paris.  WflTICF  TO  A  OX/PRTI^ERS 

\ our  small  conservatory  during  the  winter,  hut  for  such  a  James  Kenyon.— Bee  article  in  our  issue  of  Hay  12,  WU  I  IvC  IW  HUYtn  I  iw* 

structure  the  Coleus  cannot  be  recommended.  The  p.  128.—  -Mr*.' H.  Lowry  amt  Oakteigh.—  Th<- only  thing  In  consaqucnco  of  the  Whitsuntide  Holidd 

different  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  such  things  ma\  ts-  vou  --an  do  is  to  stretch  two  lines  a  certain  width  apart  ,  xvo  shall  bo  obltROd  to  so  to  press  oarlyff*1' 


structure  the  Coleus  cannot  he  recommended.  The  p.  138. - Hr*.  H.  Lowry  amt  Oak/eiyh. —Th<  only  thing  In  consequence  of  the  Whitsuntide  Holidd 

different  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  su-.h  things  may  1*  you  can  do  is  to  stretch  two  lines  a  certain  width  apart,  vvo  shall  ho  ohllRCd  to  go  to  press  oarlf  B11’ 
wintered  therein,  while,  if  a  few  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  and  and  thoroughly  weed  the  intervening  space,  moving  the  *»vo  number  of  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATE11 
Narcissus  are  potted  m  the  autumn,  they  will  come  on  line  to  the  par's  not  weeded,  and  treating  the  lawn  all  !. v! iv  iif.  °  oTw  o r «4 ora  nhonld  bo  s*»' 
gradually  and  flower  early  in  the  r  ear  Azaleas,  too.  can  over  in  the  same  way. - Adam.- 1.  Annual  seeds  are  so  »s  powthlo  In  the  week  precodu"!  « 

Innurn  Insertion.  No  advertisement 


be  recommended,  both  the  greenhouse  evergreen  kinds 
and  the  hardy  Azalea  mollis  being  very  useful.  Though 
this  latter  is  baidy,  it  will  flower  so-aiuch  earlier  in  your 
•  oosenatory  as  t)  he  very  welcjhie.  The  brighwrldr 
herried  .Solanmgqsp^^-g^ntj^a^o  in: 


cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  »  hile  holding  them  over  for 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWERS. 


ROBBS. 


PLANTING  TEA-SCENTED  &  MONTHLY 
ROSES  FROM  POTS. 

Some  gurdenere  may  find  themselves  vary  defi¬ 
cient  of  these  true  autumnals,  but  it  is  not  too 
iate  this  season  to  provide  a  supply.  Of  course 
the  plants  must  lie  pot-grown,  and  for  imme¬ 
diate  planting  one  year-old  plants  should  he 
obtained.  The  largo  Rose  growers  usually 
stock  these  Tea  Roses  in  flinch  pots,  but  many 
kinds  are  kept  in  X-inoh  pots.  The  latter, 
although  higher  in  price,  are  cheaper  iu  the 
end.  Whichever  are  selected,  they  may  be 
sent  without  their  pots  (excepting  in  the  case 
of  plants  potted  last  autumn),  and  the  nursery¬ 
man  should  he  directed  to  hall  up  the  roots  in 
some  damp  Mosa  ;  they  will  then  travel  safely 
and  lie  none  the  worse  for  the  journey.  If  such 
plants  have  been  grown  in  cold -pita  for.  the  last 
ten  months  they  will  he  in  a  fairly  backward 
condition.  The  most  perfect  success  is  achieved 
when  a  plot  of  ground  can  be  specially  pre 
pared.  If  neu'. leant  cannot  lie  afforded,  a  little 
fresh  compost  to  each  plant  will  make  a 
difference  to'  its  well-doing.  As  a  rule,  such 
plants  require  little  or  no  pruning  tho  first  year, 
and  if  tho  roots  arc  happy  there  will  be  from  the 
base  towards  autumn  many  fine  (jhoots  that 
will  give  some  splendid  Into  bloom.  Any  time 
during  this  month  would  tie  suitable  for  carry 
ing  out  this  work.  Imt  if  deferred  until  dune 
then  young  grafted  plants  would  be  the  best  to 
use.  These  should  tie  carefully  hardened  off  a 
week  or  two  ere  planted  out,,  and  care  must  lie 
taken  that  the  tender  rootlets  are  not  injured. 

Of  course,  these  growing  plants  should  be  sent 
in  their  pots.  Where  it  is  contemplated  plant¬ 
ing  out  Roses  under  gloss  the  borders  should 
lie  immediately  trenched  rea/1  y  for  receiving 
them  at  the  latter  eru!  of  May  or  eofly  in 
dune.  If  it  were  more  generally  known  what 
wonderful  Rose  bushes  are  to  lie  ha/1  by  plant¬ 
ing  out  these  glorious  Teas  under  glass  there 
would  bo  at  least .  one  Rose-house  in  every 
establishment,  hut  if  two  or  more  could  lie 
reserved  for  this  special  work,  Roses  might  he 
had  all  tho  year  round.  There  are  numbers  of 
individuals  in  smoky  districts  who  could  indulge  not  bo  vory  troublesome, 
in  this  delightful  pastime  and  be  rewarded  for 
their  trouble  by  a  wealth  of  blossom.  Goo/1 
soil  and  cleanliness  will  overcome  most  of  the 
difficulties  in  Rose  cultivation  under  glass,  and 
one  has  tho  Roses  so  much  more  under  control 
in  this  manner  to  what  ho  has  when  exposed 
outdoors. 

I  would  reconxmen/l  anyone  having  what 
might  be  termed  “  worn-out  ”  specimens  of 
Tea  Roses  in  pots  to  plant  such  outdoors. 

Provided  their  roots  are  healthy  and  they  are 
upon  the  Brier-stock  they  quickly  recover,  an/1 
by  the  autumn  a  wonderful  cliajige  is. effected. 

Tea  Roses  kept  for  some  years  in  pots  have  a 
habit  of  becoming  rather  lanky.  Plant  such 
out,  and  a  semi-pillar  Rose  is  soon  produce/!. 

This  is  far  better  than  keeping  unhealthy-look¬ 
ing  pot  plants  about.  Roses  nee/1  to  constantly 
renew  their  vigour  by  prodiiniug  young  wood, 
nnd  this  cannot  he  properly  achieved  when 
cramped  in  n  pot. 

REASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  THE 
ROSES. 

OWING  to  tho  heavy  rainfall  since  Christmas 
much  of  the  fertilising  properties  in  the  soil  has 
been  washed  away.  This  must  bo  made  good, 
and  probably  the  safest  plan  to  adopt  is  to  give 
at  once  a  light  sprinkling  of  a  reliable  artificial 
manure.  Hoe  this  into  the  soil,  and  later  on,  ns 
the  buds  swell,  liquid-manure  may  be  afforded 
tWo  or  three  times  a  week.  I  do  not  care  to 
water  Hoses  this  month  excepting  those  planted 
this  spring  or  climbers  upon  walls  ;  but  early  in 
June  the  plants  may  have  one  or  two  good 
waterings.  When  water  is  given  it  should  lie  a 
thorough  soaking,  taking  care  to  hoe  the  sur¬ 
face  next  day  to  nold  the  moisture.  Tea  Roses 
will  be  the  first  to  need  a  supply  of  liquid 
manure.  In  sheltered  localities  these  aro  now 
growing  very  fast,  an/1  when  the  bods  aro  the 
size  of  small  marbles  liquid-npuqire  .may  .be 
given.  A  simple  y^t  effiq&cio 
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can  be  made  by  putting  about  a  bushel  of  fresh 
cow-dung  into  a  bag  and  placing  this  into  a 
paraffin-cask.  A  peck  of  soot  in  another  bag 
should  be  added,  then  till  up  tho  tub  with 
water.  Apply  this  at  the  rate  of  about  half 
water  and  half  liquid-manure.  When  the  tub 
has  been  refilled  two  or  three  times  change  the 
manure  in  the  bng.  By  this  time  about  half -a - 
peck  of  fowls’-manuro  maybe  added.  By  keep¬ 
ing  these  various  materials  in  bags  we  obtain 
the  manure-water  clear.  I  find  at  this  season 
of  the  year  outdoor  Rosea  are  very  fond  of  a 

Good  SYHtsorso  every  morning  when  there 
lias  been  no  rain  the  day  before.  The  amateur 
can  do  this  where  the  grower  on  a  large  scale 
would  find  it  too  expensive.  Keep  the  foliage 
clean,  then  good  flowers  may  be  expected.  l>o 
not  mulcli  Roses  just  at  present,  for  it  prevents 
the  sun  and  air  penetrating  the  soil.  Early  in 
June  is  quite  time  enough.  A  good  tilth  is 
better  than  mulchings  of  manure.  When  the 
buds  are  of  fair  size  some  horse-droppings  satu¬ 
rated  with  stable  drainings  will  be  found  a  very 
effective  stimulant.  1  should  not  advise  this  to 
be  given  to  weakly  plants.  The  stronger  tho 
plants  tho  stronger  the  dose.  I  have  much 
faith  in  bone-meal  for  Roses.  -It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  quick-anting. 

Insf.cts,  especially  maggots,  will  lie  vory 
troublesome  now,  and  the  plants  will  require 
frequent  overhauling,-  A  systematic  plan  of 
going  over  the  plants  is  to' ho  preferred,  liven 
if  no  sign  of  tho  maggot,  iu  visible  a  little  extra 
search  will  reveal  the  fat  enemy.  Some  strong 
Quassia  and  soft-soap  solution  should  bo  ai 
hand.  If  a  shoot  is  covered  with  aphis  hold  it 
over  the  vessel  containing  tho  wash,  and  either 
dip  it  therein  or  thoroughly  drene.li  tho  aphis 
with  it.  <  '.irbolic  soap  is  also  a  useful  remedy 
both  for  aphis  nivl  mildew.  It  must  not  bo  too 
strong,  about  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  being 
sufficient.  The  Quassia  and  soft-soap  wash  is 
made  by  steeping  4  oz.  of  chips  iu  cold  water 
for  a  few  hours,  then  simmering  for  12  haul's  or 
more  in  a  quart  of  water.  As  it  cools  odd  2  oz. 
of  soft-soap,  then  when  tho  soap  has  dissolved 
odd  3  galls,  of  soft  water. 

OranoR  fi'n/h  h  is  already  appearing,  more 
especially  upon  seedling  Briers  plante/1  for 
bud/ling  this  summer.  Go  over  the  plants  an/1 
pick  off  the  fungus  and  hum  it.  If  taken  in 
hand  now  lieforo  tho  spores  burst  tho  fungus  will 
not  bo  vory  troublesome.  The  stocks  plante/1 
out  for  budding  would  benefit  by  a  slight  tread¬ 
ing,  especially  those  plunted  in  April.  Do  this 
prior  to  hoeing.  , 

Cumbers  upon  hot  sorts  wai.i.s,  as  before 
nientionod,  should  receive  a  good  watering  at  the 
root.  If  the  water  is  inclined  to  run  off' make 
some  holes  with  a  crowbar  to  assist  it  to  enter 
the  soil.  By  tho  end  of  the  month  many  of  the 
Tea  Roses  upon  such  walls  will  bo  in  bloom.  I 
would  rather  see  a  few  goo/1,  well-developed 
trusses  even  upon  wall  Roses  than  a  lot  of  half- 
starved,  cripplozl  flowers  which  are  often  the 
fault  of  the  weather,  but  much  moro  likely 
owing  to  tho  retention  of  too  many  old  worn- 
out  growths,  and  perhaps  tho  plants  have 
reached  the  limits  of  their  larder.  It  is  too 
late  to  remedy  this  excepting  by  applications  of 
liquid-manure,  but  in  tho  autumn  remove  some 
of  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  goo/1  loam 
and  rotted  manure.  When  applying  stimulants 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  Roses  upon  arches,  pillars, 
etc.  Such  strong  growing  plants  respond  to 
good  treatment  oven  if  they  ho  but  summer 
Roses.  Keep  the  wild  growths  removed  from 
budded  stocks.  The  young  Rose  shoot  must  be 
tied  to  a  stick  as  soon  as  possible.  This  work 
requires  some  care,  for  the  buds  are  easily 
broken  out ;  as  they  grow  so  fast  they  need 
looking  over  two  or  three  times  a  week.  To 
encourage  them  frequent  hoeing  should  take 
place.  Those  plants  that  arc  st/ippod — had 
their  points  pinched  out  when  they  have  made 
the  third  leaf — make  tho  best  shaped  plants, 
although  one  loses  tho  first  bloom,  which  is 
generally  a  very  fine  one.  Established  Roses 
will  require  thinning.  If  quality  of  blossom  is 
aimed  at,  the  thinning  must  bo  a  severe  one, 
especially  removing  those  shoots  that  crowd  the 
centre  of  the  plant.  Weak  growers  are  best  if 
relieved  of  many  of  thoir  siioots  ;  they  can  the 
better  perfect  two  or  three  than  they  can  a  lialf- 
dozen.  Tea  Roses  are  very  much  addicted  to 
start  into  new  growth.even  while  the  young  bud 
-rcely  visible.  To  ensure  a  good  large  t  r ilss 


of  bloom  these  young  growths  must  be  pinehe/i 
back,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  the 
shoot  into  the  blossom.  Standard  and  dwarf 
Briers  and  their  stocks  for  budding  this  summer 
should  receive  attention.  Upon  dry,  gravelly 
soil  a  mulching  of  cow-manure  will  greatly  help 
those  stocks  and  plants  which  were  set  out  this 
spring. 

Plants  IS  pots  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
class  that  have  flowered  should  be  removed  to  a 
cold-pit,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  may 
be  plunged  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors.  Give 
them  weak  liquid-manure  once  a  week  at  least. 
Tea  Roses  in  pots  will  give  yet  another  crop 
ere  they  require  repotting.  By  keeping  the 
plants  under  glass  until  July  wo  ensure  good 
ripened  wood  for  next  spring.  (.'limbers  iu 
cold-houses  must  not  lie  severely  cut  back  after 
flowering ;  rather  remove  one  or  two  of  the 
oldest  growths  and  spread  out  the  remainder  to 
ripen.  But  where  one  can  give  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  during  the  summer  months,  Rows 
such  as  Marechal  Niel,  W.  A.  Richardson,  etc., 
are  liest  cut  down  to  within  3  foot  of  their 
bnsc.  They  will  then  make  now  rods  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  an/1  provided  they  are  well 
ripened  off  in  September  a  grand  lot  of  bloom 
may  lie  ha/1  from  such  wood  next  spring.  The 
present  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant  out  young 
Tea  Roses  under  glass.  Own-root  plants  would 
bo  by  far  the  best,  but,  unfortunately,  grower^ 
for  sale  do  not  produce  this  kind  of  stock  so 
much  as  they  should  do.  Failing  own-root 
plants,  procure  this  season's  grafted  or  budded 
plants  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier.  I  prefer 
budded  plants.  It.  is  just  as  easy  in  fact, 
easier  to  bud  Rrierfl  in  pots  as  it  is  to  graft 
them.  Nice  fight  houses  should  bo  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  more  sun  tho  plants  receive 
the  more  successful  will  one  lie  in  the  culture  •  -f 
Tea  Roses  under  glass.  Many  of  our  lief 
market  growers  have  panes  of  glass  quit- 
18  inches  wide.  This  means  so  many  le*. 
rafters  in  a  house  an/1  consequently  more  sun¬ 
light.  If  there  bo  space  available  in  a  vinery 
for  a  Mar cch al  Niel,  n  young  growing  plant 
should  lie  planted  at  once  in  it  large  pot  or  tub 
Plantations  of  Tea  Roses  may  now  be  made  out 
doors  by  tho  aid  of  pot-grown  plants.  Wliat 
are  known  as  hard  plants  are  best.  If  pruned 
back  nearly  to  their  base  a  fine  new  growth 
crowdo/l  with  blossom  will  ensue.  Young 
grafted  plants  arc  liest  transplanted  in  June, 
an/1  should  bo  hardened  off  in  a  cold-frame  at 
least  two  weeks  before  planting  out.  In  all 
cases  when  planting  out  pot- Roses,  see  that  the 
ball  of  earth  is  quite  moist  right  through  before 
setting  it  in  tho  ground. 

Seedling  Roses  raised  in  pots  will  need  pot¬ 
ting  off  into  thumb  pots.  They  are  much  given 
to  damp  off,  so  should  bo  afforded  a  nice  airy 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  and  t* 
very  carefully  watered.  Water  should  never 
stand  in  the  pot  around  the  stem.  This  will 
damp  tho  seedlings  off  quicker  than  anything. 

Rosa. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg 

— This  Rose  succeeds  much  better  with  me 

f;rown  and  trained  on  a  wall  than  it  does  as  s 
msh.  It  is  far  too  rampant  a  grower  to  be  a 
success  as  a  bush,  the  needful  pruning  to  keep 
it  in  bounds  aggravating  the*  evil  by  causing  it 
to  mako  a  thicket  of  growth,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence  it  then  flowers  lrat  sparsely.  It  would 
no  doubt  do  well  and  flower  freely  enough  if  the 
wood  were  only  thinned  out,  and  the  remaining 
shoots  shortened  a  little  an/1  then  pegged  down. 
Grown  on  a  wall  it  appears  to  bo  quite  at  horn-- 
and  flowers  with  great  freedom,  its  semi-double 
vivid  rc/1  blossoms  making  a  great  show.  It  is 
also  a  very  early  bloomer,  the  first  buds  opening 
the  first  week  in  May,  at  a  timo  when  outdoor 
Roses  are  very  scarce. — YV. 

Noisette  Rose  Reve  d’Or.— This  is  a 
splendid  Rose  for  covering  a  wall  quickly,  and 
it  is  also  a  wonderfully  free -flowering  variety, 
the  blossoms  being  produced  in  bunches  of  from 
four  to  five  in  each.  Early  in  spring,  when  it 
begins  to  put  forth  growth,  its  bronzy-looking 
foliage  is  very  ornamental,  resembling  in  colour, 
as  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  the  unfolding 
leaves  of  the  Copper  Beech  The  leaves  grndu 
ally  become  green,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
fully  grown  tho  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
'profusion!  In  colour  they  greatly  resemhle 
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those  of  thd  old  G  lot  re  ile  Dijon,  perhaps  of  a 
little  darker  shade,  but  the  individual  blooms 
are  smaller.  It  is  a  valuable  Rose  for  cutting, 
as  it  lasts  several  days  in  good  condition  in  a 
bowl  in  a  dwelling-room. 


ADAM’S  NEEDLE  (YUCCA  GLORIOSA). 
Tins  is  by  far  tho  finest  of  all  the  Yuccas.  In 
favourable  situations  in  this  country  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  it  quite  10  feet  high,  including 
the  inflorescence,  which  often  attains  a  length  of 
0  feet.  It  flowers  freely  in  sunny  situations 
after  it  ho3  attained  a  certain  age.  Tho  main 
trunk  very  often  branches  after  flowering,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  sue  old  specimen*  many 
times  branched  and  forming  heavy  heads,  which 
should  always  be  supported,  The  illustration 
shows  a  plant.which  has  brambed  in  this  way, 
each  head  producing' u  •  flower  stalk.  No  other 
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occupied  with  the  demands  made  upon  him  by 
his  business  that  ho  has  but  little,  if  any,  leisure 
to  spend  on  the  study  of  bee  life. 

During  tho  lost  three  years  it  has  boon  my  lot 
(and  great  pleasure  it  has  given  me)  to  sottlo  in  a 
house  of  my  own  planning,  and  to  spend  my 
spare  time  in  laying  out  my  garden,  stock¬ 
ing  and  planting  it  with  my  favourite  flowers 
and  fruit-trees.  In  doing  this,  I  have  tried  to 
i  remember  the  bees,  so  as  to  supply  shrubs  and 
plants,  such  as  will  assist  them  in  their  spring 
work,  before  the  principal  supply  of  honey  from 
hedgerow,  orchard,  and  field  is  ready  to  be 
gathered,  and  also  to  find  work  for  t  hen)  near  at. 
home  during  the  autumn  days,  when  it  is  not  safe 
for  them  to  venture  far  afield,  1  have  found  that 
iu  thus  thinking  of  the  bees,  and  particularly  in 
the  spring,  I  lift  ve-iiol-only  supplied  them  with  a 
much  needed  want  *t  a  critical  period  of  the 
year,  but,  at  tho  same  time,  I  have  enlivened 
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genus  of  hardy  plants  constitutes  so  distinct  a  my  garden  with  flowers  when  my  neighbours’ 
Feature  in  the  garden  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  stand  well-nigh  bare  anil  empty.  Thus  in  tho 


adequate  substitute  for  the  Yucca,  its  hardiness 
and  special  suitability  for  certain  purposes  and 
situations  standing  it  in  good  stead. 


v  GARDENING  IN  RELATION  TO  BEE¬ 
KEEPING. 

I  think  amateur  gardenors  cannot  bo  too  often 


shrubbery  I  have  planted  a  good  long  border  of 
Borlieris,  with  occasional  hushes  of  Kibes,  whicli 
in  the  post  few  fine  days  have  been  covered 
with  bees,  and,  Inter  on,  there  will  follow  Lilac, 
Laburnum,  Syringa,  and  Doutzia,  besides  the 
wealth  of  blossom  on  the  various  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  assistance  of 
the  bees  to  tho  early  blooming  wall  fruit,  such 
as  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot,  is  incal¬ 
culable,  and  it  does  one  good  to  see  them  at 
work  on  these  blossoms  on  a  fino  spring  day, 


reminded  of  tho  importance — not  to  say,  neces 

sity — of  tbo  honey-bee  as  a  co-worker  with  the  _ _ _  r.  „ 

gardener,  and  I  would,  therefore,  ask  to  bo  |  and  foretells  n  good  crop  of  fruit  if  the  weather 
permitted  once  more  to  refer  to  the  great  bene-  j  is  favourable.  The  Crocus  border,  planted 
fits  and  advantages  gardoners  may  hope  to  reap,  where  the  earliest  rays  of  tho  morning  sun  can 
in  addition  to  tho  pleasure  and  profit  moro  reach  it,  provides,  if  not  much  honey,  certainly 
directly  obtained,  by  a  combination  of  gardening  I  a  large  quantity  of  pollen,  os  also  do  tho  Snow- 
and  bee-keeping.  The  work  of  the  bee  in  the  |  drops  and  Aconite,  though  these  two  are  gener- 


icrtilisation  of  fruit-trees  is,  of  course, 
importance  to  the  market  gardener,  hr 
the  time  of  the  professtoraI*gftroeitep  i: 
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bloom  too  oarly  in  the  season,  and  in 
moh  too  cold  for  the  beos  to  venture 
nother  spring  plant,  AmbfsJ 


is  a  splendid  bee  plant,  and,  if  an  edging  to  a 
llower  bordefTie  mode,  and  tho  plants  divided 
each  autumn,  a  grand  show  of  bloom  rewards 
the  gardener  each  April,  extending  over  a  period 
of  tlirco  weeks  at  least.  Iu  my  garden 
it  is  now  at  its  best,  and  early  each 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the  Lees 
are  at  work,  literally  in  thousands,  and  appear 
to  bo  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  and 
imagining  that  it  is  summer  again.  Limnanthes 
Douglasi  (Russian  Buttercup),  another  plant 
much  visited  by  the  bees,  in  eariy  summer 
flowers  continuously  for  a  considerable  time, 
seeds  itself  (if  anything,  too  freely),  and  comes 
up  strongly  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  I 
am  trying  to  do  without  blue  tiles  or  red  brick 
bordering,  as  edgings  of  such  plants  os  Araliis 
and  Limnanthes  are  less  still',  much  mors  effec¬ 
tive,  and  at  tho  same  time  most  useful  as 
boo  pasturage.  The  native  plant  Borage  is  n 
persistent  floweror  all  tho  summer  months,  and 
is  appreciated  and  visited  by  the  bees  oven  when 
White  Clover  is  about,  and  this  also  seeds  anil 
sows  itself  freely.  When  given  plenty  of  room 
it  brain  lies  out  on  all  sides  and  becomes  quite 
a  shrubby  plant  of  a  respectable  size.  Tho 
Wallflower,  Primrose,  and  Violet  are  all  good 
spring -flowering  plants  most  useful  to  tho  boos, 
anil  aro  worth  growing  extensively  for  their 
sweetness  as  well  as  for  their  beauty  of  colour. 
In  the  summer  there  aro  also  tho  blue  Coin- 
flower,  Mignonette,  Canterbury  Bell,  Sweet 
Sultan,  Poppy,  Sunflower,  Forget-me-not,  Sweet 
Pea,  nnd  others  no  doubt  might  bo  added. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes,  and  later  on 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants,  are  much 
visited  by  tho  bees,  such  visits  materially  assist¬ 
ing  tho  development  of  tho  fruit,  as  one  soon 
finds  out  from  the  scanty  harvest  of  fruit  when 
sucli  bushes  and  plants  happen  to  bo  blooming 
in  dull  or  wet  weather,  and  tho  beos  are  kept  in 
and  cannot  do  their  work.  In  tho  autumn  I 
have  noticed  how  incessantly  the  bees  are  on 
the  Michaelmas  Daisy  and  Perennial  Sunflower, 
and  as  such  plants  do  well  in  my  heavy  loamy 
soil  anil  increase  oath  year  very  rapidly,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  providing  plenty  of  clumps  of 
these  usoful  autumn  flowers. 

I  trust  these  few  notes  may  bo  of  interest  to 
your  readers,  anil  encourage  other  gardeners  to 
remember  the  bees  in  planting  their  pleasure- 
grounds.  GKO.  V.  NlCIIOtSON. 

Ilote  Hill,  Market  Ilarboroxi'jh. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  tho  claims  of  the 
Tufteil  Pansies  so  ably  set  forth  by  “  F.  R. 
Parker”  in  a  recent  issue  of  Gardening  Ilt.us- 
t rated.  His  definitions  of  a  Pansy  os  a  florist's 
flower,  anil  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  as  a  gardener's 
flower,  should  bo  fully  appreciated  by  your 
readers,  as  they  so  clearly  and  concisely 
tlescribo  the  true  character  of  theso  two  types 
of  tho  Pansy.  Regarding  your  correspondent's 

Serioda  for  propagation,  cuttings  inserted  in 
epteinber  and  October  are  best  suited  for  plants 
intended  for  spring  planting,  and  nro  usually 
nice,  vigorous,  nnd  healthy  roots  by  tlmt  time. 
For  autumn  planting,  however,  an  April  and 
May  propagation  is  recommended,  and  it  may 
have  nnswored  very  well.  I  have  practised 
autumn  planting  for  some  years,  but  have  never 
inserted  cuttings  for  that  purpose  before  duly. 
To  commence  at  tho  early  date  mentioned  by 
"  F.  R.  Parker"  one  would  need  to  interfere 
with  tho  beautiful  tufted  character  of  these 
plants  just  at  tho  time  they  are  giving  tlioir 
welcome  early  display  of  blossoms,  nnd  at  that 
oarly  date  1  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  t  he  trade  specialists  would  bo  prepared 
to  supply  cuttings  at  all.  To  ensure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nice,  healthy  cuttings  by  July,  a 
few  autumn  planted  roots  are  cut  back  about 
the  middlo  of  June,  the  soil  carefully  stirred 
around  them,  and  afterwards  mulched  with 
some  light  and  gritty  compost,  The  plants  aro 
afterwards  treated  to  a  thorough  watering,  and 
as  the  result  of  such  treatment  they,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  produce  numerous 
sturdy,  short-jointed  growths  which  make  ideal 
cuttings. 

A  system  tliat  has  answered  very  well  indeod 
is  that  of  making  up  a  cutting-bed  in  the  open 
with  a  north  or  west  aspect,  as  recommended. 
The  bed  should  be  slightly  raised  above  the 
oraimrjf  '{jjaiden  level,  and  the  cuttings  inserted 
^ipp^ea(^ar^[ap^[\^}^  lynches  liotween  tho 
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rows.  Cuttings  subjected  to  this  hardier  treat¬ 
ment  rarely  fail  to  root,  and  grow  away  steadily 
when  once  rooted.  Cuttings  inserted  in  frames 
during  the  summer  for  autumn  planting  invari¬ 
ably  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  various  insect 
pests,  which  are  almost  unknown  where  the 
hardier  system  of  propagation  is  followed. 
Again,  with  autumn  propagation  the  cuttings 
get  nicely  rooted  before  the  hard  weather  sets 
in,  and  however  severe  the  winter  may  be  the 
plants  pass  through  unharmed,  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  spring  season  break  out  into 
numerous  sturdy  growths.  Plants  of  this  kind 
when  placed  in  their  flowering  quarters,  go  ahead 
more  quickly  than  plants  raised  in  frames. 
What  jour  correspondent  says  regarding  the 
aspect  in  which  to  plant  is  right,  especially 
when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  southern 
aspect,  provided  it  be  open  and  airy,  is  very 
good,  although,  of  course,  a  cooler  position  in 
gardens  is  desirable.  Tufted  Pansies  in  my 
garden  are  planted  in  a  very  open  and  exposed 
situation,  the  beds  catching  the  sun  in  the 
earliest  hour  of  the  morning,  right  throughout 
the  day,  and  never  missing  the  sun's  influence 
until  it  sets  in  the  evening.  These  facts 
should  prove  that  these  plants  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  position.  I  do  not  share  the  views 
of  your  correspondent  respecting  the  decorative 
value  of  the  blossoms,  and  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  for  indoor  decorat  ion  they  have  few  equals. 
Small  tubes,  specimen  glasses,  shallow  bowls  and 
dishes,  besides  many  other  receptacles,  answer 
well  for  their  display.  The  larger  bowls  and 
dishes  are  sometimes  lightly  filled  with  fresh 
green  Moss,  and  in  this  material  the  blossoms 
may  be  arranged  with  ease.  As  the  Tufted 
Pansies  are  so  profuse  in  their  display  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  renewing  the  supplies 
every  other  day.  The  “  foe  ”  which  causes  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  the  plant  afterwards 
to  collapse  is  probably  the  leather-jacket  grub, 
which,  if  the  roots  be  inspected,  may  be  found 
secreted  there.  Pansies  grown  in  the  same 
position  for  several  years  In  succession  appear 
to  impoverish  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  frequent  failure.  Change  of  quarters  is, 
therefore,  desirable.  D.  B.  Crane. 

SWEET  PEAS,  PLANTING  OUT. 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  planting 
out  Sweet  Peas  raised  under  glass  in  pots,  the 
danger  of  severe  frosts  now  being  somewhat 
remote.  A  good  open  position  suits  the  Sweet 
Pea  admirably,  given  abundant  room  and  suit¬ 
able  soil.  The  ground  intended  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  should  have  been  deeply  dug,  and  during 
the  post  week  or  two  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  so 
that  the  soil  is  nice  and  friable.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  the  system  of  setting  out  each  pot 
of  plants  in  a  clump  of  five  or  six  seedlings  is 
by  most  growers  now  practised,  and  when  one 
considers  the  remarkable  display  that  each 
clump  gives,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
system  is  not  more  often  followed.  The  Sweet 
Pea  revels  in  soil  of  a  deep  and  rich  character. 
The  clumps  should  be  arranged  3  feet  apart,  and 
if  a  large  number  be  planted,  necessitating 
several  rows,  the  same  distance  between  the 
latter  should  also  be  observed.  That  full 
advantage  may  be  gained  of  light  and  air  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  rows  alternately,  thus— 


and  early  summer.  If  the  plants  were  not  plant  nothing  but  Roses  here,  each  bed  with  a 
staked  with  small  twiggy  pieces  of  sticks  when  different  variety — La  France  in  one,  Marie  Van 
they  were  in  the  pots,  this  should  be  done  Houtte,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Gustave  Regis, 
immediately  after  planting,  and,  to  keep  the  with  its  lovely  long-shaped  buds,  in  others, 
growths  in  an  upright  positionuntiltheir  tendrils  Planted  with  the  Roses,  Carnations  arid 
find  their  support  in  a  natural  fashion,  the  Mignonette  look  lovely,  and  they  flower  after 
stakes  should  be  encircled  by  a  piece  of  raffia,  the  Roses  are  over.  I  have  cut  some  new  bed: 
securely  tied.  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  and  these  I  hop? 
between  the  clumps  of  plants  during  the  grow-  will  look  bright  this  summer.  Sweet  Pea9  are 
ing  season  is  a  great  advantage,  retaining  the  to  be  in  the  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  planted 
moisture  at  the  roots.  During  the  next  week  in  rows  on  either  side  of  the  centre  path,  and 
or  two  sufficient  sticks  should  be  got  ready  for  in  different  colours.  I  have  the  first  lot  in  a*  1 
staking.  These  should  be  quite  Gleet  in  length,  write,  having  been  started  under  glass,  but 
Instead  of  staking  the  clumps  with  the  heads  of  I  rather  tremble  for  them  with  tliese  cold 
the  sticks  slanting  inwards,  they  should  be  March  winds.  Given  warm  rains  in  April 
arranged  in  a  perpendicular  fashion,  this  pro-  and  sunshine  in  May  the  garden  will  this  year 
longing  the  season  of  flowering  considerably.  look  very  different  from  what  it  did  last  year, 

and  another  year  I  shall  hope  to  do  more. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  terrace  I  hope  to  plant 
Honeysuckles  and  climbers,  allowing  them  to 


longing  the  season  of  flowering  considerably. 

E.  G. 

THE  CROWN  ANEMONE. 


_  ,  ,  .  -  ,  .  grow  at  their  own  sweet  wilL 

Seed  may  lie  sown  at  any  time  during  the  °  K  J 


spring  months,  indoors  or  out,  but  much  I  tetter 
results  can  be  had  from  sowing  in  ordinary  cut¬ 
ting  boxes  filled  with  a  rich  mixture  of  sifted  i 
soil.  The  trouble  of  sowing  in  boxes  is  but 


Heywood. 


Gleveriiifl  Hall,  WicMiam  Market. 


CROWN  IMPERIALS. 


little,  though  it  may  seem  more  tlian  that  .  . 

obtained  from  outdoor  treatment.  The  latter  the.,hosta.  °f  “J  bulbous  plant* 

course  is  subject  to  failures,  as  insects  and  slugs  “rl>  «  the  "Pruig-Lme,  ™1  it 

are  often  very  tiers, stent  in  showery  weather,  ,na>  n  9°  a,lde,i  ‘l™*  regularly  Uio.  wc  hare 
and  in  dry  .Jeriods,  unless  carefully  attended  no,,c  to  C0*“I»"  w'tl‘  .*“•  ,  handaorae  “■> 
to  with  water,  th^  seeds  do  not  come  up  ^et  it  is  no  ,n  every  garden 

well.  In  boxes  the  seeds  can  be  watered  daily  ^  success  18,.afured'  generally  however,  for 
without  much  exertion,  and  if  sown  thinly  th®  that  “  «nd.fferent  method  of 

i  Jr.  culture — or,  worse  still,  no  method  at  all— a 

they'  are  of  a  suitable^  for  permanent  plant-  These  Crown  Imperials  relegated  to 

rru _  the  shrubbery,  where  the  sou  usually  is  poor 

mg,  w nether  in  beds  or  borders.  The  earlier  in  ,  .  J*  V  j  »  r 

the  season  they  are  sown  the  sooner,  of  course,  and  impoverished  may  do  fairly  well  for  a 
they  commence  to  bloom,  and  the  stronger  the  sT>n  or  ‘T0’  P®^8/  *>«»«««  however  poor  a 
plants  the  greater  the  number  of  flowers  there  is  80,1  "“7  ‘“I’  ,1  ^  L 
to  cut.  Once  they  are  planted  in  a  suitable  soil  ““JV  g  t  °.  ,h|fch^ge 

and  position,  the/ continue  to  yield  their  yearly  ^  *h®  '“  j 

crop  of  bright  blossoms,  which  those  having  a  "  EZT 

^r^is0^.^  tu°,af„Urhsowda,r 

seeds  every  year,  and  if  these  are  obtained  from  EfnS^foesh'^irioM  ^hero  Sh- 
a  good  source  there  is  the  prospect  of  getting  Paring  into  fresh  positions  where  the  soda 

additional  colours  and  shade!  Of  course,  one  g**™"  pr.xlucevery  good  result*! Ik 
may  save  his  own  seeds.  Where  it  hail  not 

already  been  done  there  is  yet  time  for  sowing,  .  h 

y  .  •  _ one  too  often  cannot  help  seeing  in  the  caraei- 

vosr’s  urn’wtl  mil’l  winters  tl.ev  cnmmence  thedensc impenetrable  mass  of  growthand  under 

year  s  growth.  In  mild  winters  they  commence  ^  tha*7iaa  from  years  of  running 

to  bloom  very  early  and  continue  to  almost  ^  The  front  of  a  well-kept  shrubbery  is  i 

^!ferTnm  3  different  place  altogether,  ancf  here  thepU 

e  ther  from  home-saved  or  purchased  seeds,  u.  ,„7ln  well  and  a 


smaller  floors' tkn  young  onesT  and  some  from  th®*®( 

nnnidant.  and  nl  her  causes  rli,.  n.,t  «n,l  thn,  leave  IR  n,,t  "‘Uch  to  fear.  No  group  of  blllfo 


accident  and  other  causes  die  out  ami  thus  leave 
vacancies  requiring  to  be  filled  up. 


hardy  as  these.  A  rather  striking  feature  is  the 
remarkably  rapid  growth  these  put  on  in  a  few 
weeks  or  even  days  when  the  weather  is  genial, 
a  couple  of  feet  of  strong  growth  being  made  in 
an  incredibly  short  time. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  utilising  these 


MY  NEW  GARDEN.  a  couple  ot  teet  ol  strong  growth  being  made  m 

m  ,  c  ,  „  an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  garden  of  my  new  home  was  a  wilderness 

...  f  j,  a  J  .  ,  _  ,  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  utilising  these 

with  hardly  a  flowering  shrub  to  be  seen,  and 

overgrown  with  Laurels.  As  the  house  stands  and  ^r^A  area  o/'not  less  thaSeet. 

on  the  top  of  a  hill,  these  Laurels  were  no  doubt  xh'e  H’tn,ng  th  and  big  bulbs  qnick| , 
planted  for  shelter,  hut  for  years  they  haxe  exhaH9t  th|  and  when  foflowed  by  croml- 

never  been  cut  back  The  first  thing  to  be  done  the  root,  growth  /eak  and 

was  to  clear  some  of  these  laurels  away.  This  fl(fwen  ,09S  ple’ntiful.  When  strong  the  plants 

T  wllfch  wero  ?,r  ,hc  rcach  3  feet  high,  and  sometimes  more  ;  then  it 

etc.,  which  were  to  be  planted  in  the  spring.  •  ...  ..  rlmo_ino,  i.i^m,  nrp  _  t0 


In  this  way  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  examine  the 
plants  later  in  the  season  when  tne  spent 
blossoms  have  to  be  removed  and  other  details 
of  culture  followed.  Before  planting  each 
clump  a  hole  should  be  taken  out  some 
18  inches  or  more  deep  and  about  15  inches  in 
diameter,  also  stirring  up  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
at  the  time.  The  hole  should  then  be  half  filled 
with  some  good  manure,  partially  rotten,  and 
this  trodden  in  firmly.  A  layer  of  the  garden 
soil  should  then  follow,  and  on  this,  in  turn, 
the  ball  of  earth,  as  shaken  out  of  the  pots. 
Fill  in  all  round  with  soil,  making  this  firm 
after,  and  leaving  the  centre,  in  which  the 
plants  are  imbedded,  slightly  hollowed  out. 
•Should  the  weather  be  dry,  each  clump  should 
have  a  thorough  watering,  and  the  soil  around 
the  plants  dusted  with  soot  to  keep  slugs  at 
bay,  as  they  are  a  frequent  source  of  trouble  at 
this  early  period.  It  is  well  torepeat  this 
dusting  with  soot  at  intervals  du/ing  the.srr:ng- 

Digitized  by  \jQ_JvJS 


This  has  been  finished,  and  very  well  the  bed  ^  ^ 

ShT^imetU^  Mrthfki^n 

vnndows.  In  front  of  the  \  ew  hedge  I  have  The  ^  ^,iekl  seed  fl4ly  i{  in  good  eond.t.ou, 

e°.We??g  9hrub9’  Tm  “  ami,  where  it  is  desired,  these  should  be  saved 
the  Buddleia  globosa,  Leanothus  azureus.  Lilac,  f  increasi  the  8tock.  The  best  seels  are 
Prtmus,  etc.,  and  in  front  of  all  I  hope  to  have  obteine<1  by  fertilising,  and  for  this  purpose  one 
a  bed  tins  summer  of  Hyac.nthus  cand.cans,  or  two  (not  more)  flowers  should  be  retained  f 
GUiimlus,  and  Ja,«n  Anemones.  Having  each  ike.  An  fre8h  plantations  are  best 
deared  away  another  bank  of  Laurels  to  the  niade  £  A  8t  ^  thu  blflbs  to  quite 
east  of  a  little  old-fashioned  garden,  consisting  eafl  after  ,fowering  i3  over.  5  K. 

of  small  odd-shaped  beds,  I  have  now  made  a  J  ° 

splendid  bed  for  herbaceous  plants.  I 

have  planted  a  row  of  Delphiniums,  all  Pansies  in  their  second  year— I 
colours,  of  my  own  raising,  and  very  beautiful  enclose  a  few  specimen  Pansies  from  plants 
they  were  last  year,  even  as  seedlings.  Holly-  that  I  grew  last  year.  I  kept  them  constantly 
hocks  and  many  kinds  of  Lilies  form  part  of  the  cut  back,  and  never  allowed  them  to  seed.  1 
centre  of  the  border.  Large  clumps  of  P*onies,  had  innumerable  blossoms  of  this  class  from 
both  double  and  single,  Statices,  (Enotkera,  tall  May  to  the  beginning  of  September.  I  then 
and  dwarf,  Eryngium,  Dictamnus  (Burning  took  up  all  the  old  roots,  cut  them  back  till 
Bush),  and  many  other  lovely  plants  have  found  hardly  an  inch  of  stem  remained,  and  replanted 
their  way  into  this  border.  Many  friends  have  in  another  bed,  similar  in  situation  to  the 
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specimen  of  its  class  need  be,  and  each  plant  is  through  October.  When  the  weather  is  very  |  deposit  that  collects  in  lakes  or  ponds.  Some 
now  a  solid  mass  of  bloom,  the  flowers  as  fine,  sharp  I  lay  a  mat  over  them.  If  the  weather  I  of  the  kinds  may  be  fairly  .well  grown .  u.  la  <■ 

if  not  finer,  than  last  year,  the  colours  quite  as  is  favourable  in  January  I  spread  a  mixture  of  j  pots,  and  made  to  do  service  in  smaller  tanks  or 

good,  and  the  stalks  quite  as  long  as  they  were  j  soot  and  leaf-soil  over  the  beds  and  fork  it  well 
in  tlicir  first  year.  The  subsoil  is  boulder  clay,  j  in.  Again,  in  February,  I  fork  them  again  very 
very  wet  and  heavy  in  winter,  caked  on  the  |  lightly.  In  March  the  cuttings  will  bo  strong, 
surface  like  burnt  brick  in  summer  :  situation  j  sturdy  plants,  and  the  lights  are  taken  off  in 
soutli-west,  in  full  sunshine  all  day.  1  gave  the  |  the  day  and  put  on  again  at  night.  If  extra 

j  sharp  they  arc  tilted  well  at  tho  back.  About 


plants  no  water  all  last  summer  beyond  an  occa 
siunal  doso  of  weak  liquid-manure  when  first 
put  into  blooming  quarters.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  grow  fresh  seedlings  every  year 
i  f  such  satisfactory  results  can  l>o  obtained  by 
the  simple  process  above  described.  I  do  not 
grow  Pansies  for  exhibition,  merely  for  colour 
in  tho  garden  and  length  of  bloom,  aud  I  do  not 


claim  anything  exceptional  in  the  way  of  size  |  water  for  fear  of  grccn-fly.  Holes  are  then 
for  these,  but!  think  tho  colours  can  hardly  be 
surpassed. — W.,  South  D<  con. 


made  1  foot  apart,  and  a  little  nolting-soil  put 
at  tho  bottom.  Tho  plants  are  then  put  in  and  a 
(Very  handsome  flowers,  the  colours  rich  aud  littlo  moro  put  round  them  and  pressed  modcr- 


varied.— Ed.] 


ornamental  fountain  basins.  The  commoner 
kinds  will  bo  better  for  groups  near  to  tho 
margin  of  the  lake  or  pond,  which,  if  deep,  may 
be  readily  rendered  less  so  by  a  load  or  two  of  stiff 
clay  that  would  not  readily  wash  about.  On 
this  bed  of  clay  some  rather  hoavy  material,  as, 
for  instance,  clayey  loam,  with  a  liberal  audition 
of  cow-manure,  free  of  straw,  and  the  like,  may 
bo  placed,  raising  the  soil  so  that  tho  plants  when 
immersed  will  bo  fully  6  inches  below  tho  water's 
surface.  A  good  way  of  getting  these  aquatics 
into  position  is  to  fix  the  roots  to  a  brick  or 
stone,  again  fixed  to  a  short  stout  stake,  and  so 
peg  them  into  position,  or  by  tying  tho  roots 
securely  .in  a  pot  or  small  basket  sink  them 
where  wanted.  In  shallow  water  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  position  in  their  pots,  employ - 
ately  firm,  witli  only  a  small  |M>rtiou  of  tho  I  ing  a  stone  or  two  well  pressed  into  tho  soil  t< 


tho  third  week  in  March  I  level  tho  beds  and 
mark  them  out  4  feet  wide.  This  holds  three 
rows  of  plants,  1  foot  apart  and  1  foot  on  each 
fide.  I  givo  tho  plants  a  good  soaking  a  day  liefore 
I  want  to  begin  planting  out.  I  then  tako  them 
up  with  a  trowel  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and 
just  dip  them  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap  and 


NARCISSUS  WHITE  WINGS. 


Tnts  is  a  creamy-white  form  of  the  well-known 
N.  princeps,  raised  nl  Ardcaim,  Cork,  by  Mr.  !  is  sprinklccl  round  each 


plant  above  ground.  If  put  in  deeply  they 
stand  the  dry  weather  better.  I  water  them 
and  put  a  largo  flower-pot  over  each  to  shade 
it  and  keep  severe  frost  off.  A  littlo  soot 
to  keep  tho  slugs 


W.  B.  Ilartland.  It  has  all  the  vigorous  con- 1  off. 
stitution  of  its  parent,  and  will  live  and  tlirivo 
iu  all  sorts  of  soils.  It  is  a  distinct  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Daffodil. 


HOW  TO  GROW  PANSIES. 

As  the  planting  season  is  upon  us  I  would  like  to 
give  a  few  notes  as  to  my  culture  of  above, 
which  may  be  of  uso  to  readers.  My  garden 
faces  north,  having  a  wall  4  feet  high  to  the 
north  and  one  on  the  west  9  feet,  my  house 
being  to  tho  south  of  the  bods,  giving  them  a 
fair  amount  of  shade  at  midday.  Tho  soil  is  a 
nice  loam,  inclined  to  bo  light.  In  autumn  it 
ia  deeply  dug  and  a  good  layer  of  well-rotted 
cow-manuro  put  at  the  bottom  of  tho  trench. 
This,  1  find,  holds  tho  moisture  and  keeps  tho 
plants  cool  at  the  roots.  Tho  soil  is  let  lie 
rough  for  a  time  (October).  In  putting  in  tho 
cuttings  I  have  a  two-light  frame.  1  fill  this 
up  to  within  9  inches  of  the  top  with  a  mixture 
ot  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat,  and  sand.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  growths,  about  2  inches  long,  are 
made,  anddibhled  in  3 inchos apart.  I  givo  them 
a  good  watering,  put  tho  lights  on,  keep  close, 
ami  give  a  slight  shading.  In  about  a  week  I 
givo  air  whon  tavourahlo.  Cuttings  are^pqt  in 


keep  tho  plants  steady.  After  the  first  season 
tho  plants  will  tako  care  of  themselves. 

'  Sacittaria  AAtiiTTiFOLIA  (the  common  Arrow¬ 
head)  is  one  of  tho  most  distinct  of  British 
waterside  plants.  Its  flowers  are  white,  with 
dark-coloured  anthers.  In 
its  wild  state  the  plant  is 
frequently  seen  in  rather 
deep  water,  but  this  is  not 
essential  to  its  success 
under  cultivation. 

S.  o RAMIN RA,  also  called 
S.  gracilis,  is  a  neat  and 
rather  pretty  kind,  better 
suited  for  smaller  areas. 
Flowers  white,  height  1J 
feet.  Another  species  is 
S.  HETERornvLLA,  which 
is  of  tailor  growth,  but  the 
scape  of  this  is  rarely 
strong  enough  to  keep  it 
erect  when  flowering.  One 
of  the  finest  of  all  this  race, 
however,  is 

S.  MONTE  VIDEN8IS,  a  bold 
and  striking  species  that 
produces  large  leaves,  often 

3  feet  high,  and  bold 
spikes  of  single  flowers  in 
whorls  ;  the  blossoms  in¬ 
dividually  are  pure  white, 
yet  rendered  doubly  con- 
picuous  in  having  a  crim¬ 
son  8 pot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  perfectly  hardy, 
though  it  is  more  than 
likely  if  deeply  immersoil 
that  it  may  bo  so.  It  is  so 
good  and  striking  a  plant 
that  those  who  possess  a 
sufficient  stock  may  put 
this  to  tho  test. 

S.  VA iuarii.IS  is  a  bold 
and  strong-growing  kind 
that  when  established 
attains  to  close  upon 

4  feet  high.  Of  this  thorn 
arc  several  distinct  forms— S.  v.  has  tala,  S.  v. 

so  when  tho  weather  is  favourable.  They  i  latifolia,  and  S.  v.  flore-pleno.  Willi  respect  to 
soon  start  nwny  in  the  now  soil.  A  week  tho  dnnhln-tlnwcrcd  kinds,  which  are  among  tho 
after  the  pots  are  removed  for  good.  A  finest  of  all  hardy  plants,  there  is  evident  eonfu- 
month  after  planting  I  sprinkle  a  little  sulphate  sion.  Many  years  ago  tho  finest  of  tho  double- 
of  ammonia,  as  much  as  would  lio  on  a  half  flowered  kind’s  was  known  generally  as  Sngit- 
crown,  round  tho  plants,  and  hoe  it  woll  in  and  taria  sagittifolia  fl.-pl.  It  is  prolwibly  this  self- 
give  a  good  watering.  As  the  season  advances  same  plant  that  to-day  is  freely  catalogued  as 
a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure  is  spread  all  over  S.  japonica  plena,  mid  which  may  prove  to  bo 
tlio  bed  to  keep  tho  moisture  in.  Water  should  either  the  above-named  double-flowered  form  of 
he  plentifully  supplied  in  hot,  dry  weather.  All  N.  variabilis,  or  S.  v.  latifolia  fl.-pl.  The 
flower-buds  arc  nipped  off  if  for  exhibition  till  |  flowers  individually  are  largo  and  very  double, 
about  three  weeks  from  tho  show,  unless  the  more,  in  fact,  liko  a  gigantic  Stock,  and  when 
weather  is  forcing,  whon  a  fortnight)  would  bo  freely  grouped  near  tho  margin  of  the  pond 
ample.  The  buds  should  be  shaded  whon  open-  I  or  lake  it  is  very  effective.  Tho  plant  is  perfectly 
ing,  as  they  grow  much  larger  and  are  better  j  hardy  even  though  only  immersed  a  few  inches 
coloured.  If  old  growth  is  cut  out  at  intervals  |  in  the  water.  Tho  best  time  for  dividing  and 


Narcissus  White  Wings  (a  while  N.  princeps). 


The  pots  are  taken  off  fur  an  hour 


I  find  tho  young  shoots  givo  me  tho 
flowers  in  August.  By  this  culture  I  have 
been  awarded  fifteen  prizes,  including  silver 
medal.  R.  T.  Howei.i.. 

Middle  At/on,  Ster.ji/e  Aston,  O.eford. 


best  |  replanting  theso  thingR  is  quite  early  in  spring 
or  late  in  summer  when  flowering  is  past.  E. 


ARROWHEAD  (SAOITTARIA). 

The  memlicrs  of  tho  Arrowhead  family  are  garden  too,  if  possible. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN. 

I  often  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
'children  were  more  encouraged  to  garden.  I-et 
them  have  a  littlo  flower  garden,  and  kitchen 
Seo  that  they  are  of  a 


easily  grown,  ns  they  all  delight  in  moisture,  workable  size  for  tho  littlo  hands,  anil  that  onco 
with  their  roots  rambling  in  t ho  rich  muddy  ftt^proporly  attended  to.  It  is 
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wonderful  how  much  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  may  thus  be  acquired.  Even  when 
the  inevitable  disappointments  occur,  properly 
encouraged  these  need  only  spur  them  on  to 
fresh  efforts,  thereby  doing  much  towards  the 
formation  of  the  child’s  character.  Then,  again, 
how  many  little  acta  of  kindness  it  puts  within 
their  power — taking  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  their 
own  growing  to  a  sick  child  in  tho  village, 
perhaps,  or  some  old  friend.  The  best  child's 
garden  is  a  strip  not  more  thAn  3  feet  wide  ;  if 
too  broad  the  middle  cannot  be  conveniently 
reached.  “  Hen  and  Chicken  ”  Daisies  mako 
a  delightful  edging.  I  would  have  a  red 
Geranium  at  each  corner,  from  which  cuttings 
can  be  taken  by  the  owner  and  kept  in  pots 
through  the  winter  on  the  nursery  window- 
ledge.  Pansies,  Carnations,  Poppies,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  eto.,  are  nil  easily  grown,  and  put  a  good 
Itose  (one  of  tho  bright  red,  sweetly  scented 
kinds)  in  the  centre.  The  little  “  Fairy  Roses  ” 
look  as  if  made  for  children.  Another  arrange¬ 
ment,  where  two  sides  of  a  wall  can  be  given, 
is  to  build  up  a  rockery  in  the  comer.  This  can 
be  filled  with  Ferns,  Daffodil  bulbs,  Snow¬ 
drops,.  Crocus,  Seilln,  Forget-me-not,  etc., 
giving  something  to  look  forward  to  in  tho 
spring.  Oyster-shells,  green  glass,  and  spa 
will  also,  doubtless,  find  their  way  there. 
In  front  of  tho  rockorv  and  curvod  round  it 
have  a  very  narrow  path,  and  in  front  of  that 
again  a  narrow  border,  following  the  same 
curve.  A  Rose  at  each  end  or  climbing  up  tho 
wall  on  each  side  would  look  well.  I  would 
encourage  children  to  plant  swoet-smelling 
dowel's,  such  as  Cherry-pie,  Lemon  Verbena,  or, 
if  these  cannot  be  managed,  what  can  lie 
sweeter  than  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Sweet  Brier, 
etc.  ?  Veers  later  these  scents  will  recall  to 
them  their  happy  hours  in  these  little  gardens. 
Is-t  them,  as  far  as  possible,  buy  their  own 
seeds  with  their  o\vn  money.  Let  them  learn  to 
arrange  flowers  tastefully  in  vases,  also  bouquets 
and  button  -  holes,  thus  training  the  little 
fingers  on  the  “kindergarten”  system.  If  the 
ilinnei  table  be  prettily  decked  with  flowers, 
even  if  the  cook  should  fail  to  please,  the  eye 
will  be  satisfied.  Another  thing,  when  the 
flowers  are  arranged  let  those  who  put.  them 
there  see  they  do  not  starve  and  die  from  lack 
of  water.  As  tho  children  get  older  help  them 
to  make  notes  of  successes  and  failures  for 
future  reference,  or  of  any  new  experiment. 
All  this  will  help  to  develop  an  orderly  mind— 
*•  learning  without  tears ''  ono  might  say.  1 
do  not  know  if  any  technical  instruction  in 
gardening  or  liotany  is  ever  given — certainly 
not  in  this  pdrt  of  England— but  surely  in  some 
rural  parts  of  the  country  these  would  l>e 
appreciated,  '  nftd  tho  money  might  be  worse 
spent.  (Mrs.)  M.  L.  Hilton. 

Jfrtllon  Par):,  Boll  on  le- Moor*,  Lancashire. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Narcissus  trlandrus  albus.— I  endow  photo¬ 
graph  of  tin*  beautiful  N.  triamlrus albus.  Planted  in  tho 
autumn  of  law.  tlie  bulbs  did  nothing  the  first  year,  but 
they  bloomed  freely  this  spring.  1  was,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  photograph  the  group  before  all  the  buds  had 
opened.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  very  large  paper-mills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  mine  i9  a  distinctly 
smutty  garden.— C.  P.,  SillimjOoume,  Kent. 


Orolthos&lum  arablcum.  -I  received  somchulhs 
direct  from  the  Cape  in  April,  lulls.  Planted  in  a  sunny 
l>order  they  began  to  grow  at  once,  and  flowered  freely  in 
August.  In  November  I  bought  some  more  in  London, 
and  planted  them  dose  to  the  others,  but  from  that  dnv 
to  this  no  growth  of  any  kind  lias  been  mode  by  either  lot 
of  bulbs,  though,  on  examination,  I  find  them  quite  sound 
but  without  roots.  The  soil  Is  a  light  loam,  enriched 
with  old  hot-bed  manure.  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me 
whero  my  treatment  has  been  wrong,  as  it  seems  unusual 
for  tile  bulbs  to  keep  sound  so  long  without  flowering?— 
CHARM'S  Prrnth,  "  Banktide,"  Sitlingboumr,  Kent. 

Trollius  Orange  Globe.  —  Of  all  the 

Globe-flowers  this  is  certainly  the  finest  both  in 
colour  and  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  stature  of  the 
plant.  It  is  at  the  moment  perhaps  the  finest 
plant  in  the  garden,  particularly  where  a  fairly 
stiff  and  moisture-holding  soil  supplies  it  with 
all  it  needs  in  this  respect.  Not  less  good  in 
colour  is  T.  Fortunei,  but  this  compared  with 
the  former  lacks  size,  and  consequently  effect, 
in  the  garden  where  Orange  Globe  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature.  Few  good  perennials  are 
less  exacting  in  their  requirements  than  these, 
if  given  deep  and  good  soil. 

Geum  Heldreichi.— This  we  noted  re¬ 
cently  quite  a  mass  of  its  red-orange  flowers  at 
less  than  12  inches  high.  This  is  the  case  in 


the  original  form,  but  there  is  another  its  exact 
counterpart  so  far  as  the  blossoms  are  concerned, 
but  yet  possessing  the  taller  and  more  straggling 
habit  of  G.  miniatum.  In  this  way  the  last- 
named  can  scarcely  prove  so  effective,  yet  still 
a  useful  and  valuable  subject  where  a  little 
more  scope  can  lie  given  it.  Another  beautiful 
plant  is  G.  H.  luteum,  with  clear  yellow  finely- 
shaped  flowers.  All  these  are  valuable,  not 
merely  in  the  garden,  but  equally  so  for  vase 
decoration  and  the  like  :  indeed,  in  this  way  the 
colour  is  seen  to  excellent  advantage. 

Tufted  Pansy  Stobhill  Gem.— This 
may  safely  be  described  as  one  of  tho  flneat  of 
the  Fancy  type  of  these  flowers,  and  is  seen  in 
much  better  condition  in  tlie  spring  and  early 
summer,  particularly  in  the  south  ol  l'.nglann, 
than  at  any  other  time.  In  the  north,  and  also 
in  the  midlands,  magnificent  examples  are  often 
met  with  all  through  tlie  summer,  tlie  cooler 
conditions  generally  prevailing  thero  at  all 
times  probably  accounting  for  this.  The  colour 
is  n  deep  velvoty-nurple,  upper  petals  shading 
off  to  a  pale  lavender.  Reuders  who  aro  familiar 
with  Mrs.  H.  Bellamy  will  appreciate  this  when 
it  is  stated  to  lie  a  great  advance  upon .  that 
variety.  Tho  plants  are  now  flowering  freely. 
-D.  B.  C. 

Making  a  garden  (A.  C.  B.).— The  site 
marked  with  rod  ink  oil  west  side  of  house 
appears  to  lie  the  most  convenient  for  green¬ 
house,  and  thero  is  no  reason  why  plants  should 
not  do  well  in  it,  though  tlie  sun  would  not 
reach  it  very  early  in  the  day.  There  is  no 
reason  why  tho  plot  given  up  to  fruit  culture 
which  absorbs  half  the  land  should  not  also — for 
some  years,  at  any  rate  -be  made  to  produce 
some  vegetables,  only  leave  a  reasonable  space 
round  each  tree.  Damage  is  often  done  by  dig¬ 
ging  and  planting  eloso  up  to  the  stems  of  the 
trees.  The  piece  of  lawn  on  which  the  window 
looks  out  might  lie  converted  into  a  vory  pretty 
spot  for  Roses  and  other  flowers.  The  simplest 
anil  I  Mist  arrangement  ap|iears  to  be  to  have  the 
centre,  lawn  with  a  broad  hut  not  necessarily  a 
straight  or  formal  margin  of  liordcr  round  it. 
At  the  bot  tom  a  weeping  tree  or  a  ahado  tree  of 
some  kind  might  Ik-  planted  to  shelter  a  garden 
seat.  We  should  run  an  easy  curving  lino 
round  the  outside,  and  outside  tho  curved  lino 
trench  up  the  ground  and  plant  Roses  or  other 
flowers,  reserving  a  hit  of  lawn  in  the  centre. 
Poultry- manure  can  lie  mode  into  liquid-manure 
by  adding  water  to  it  in  a  tub,  os  yon  have 
done.  A  better  way  would  be  to  tie  up  half-a- 
bushel  in  a  canvas  hag  and  sink  it  in  the  water. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  using  lime 
with  it,  though  a  little  soot  would  lie  lieneficial 
occasionally,  as  would  also,  when  the  Rose-huds 
were  forming,  a  little  guano. 

Annuals  and  perennials  (Dt/ia).— 1, 
You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  lines  you 
suggest  for  tho  present  season.  You  should, 
however,  include  the  Asters  as  among  the  more 
valuable  of  late-flowering  things.  As  you  have 
plenty  of  storago  for  such  plants  in  winter,  you 
may  also  plant  single  and  Cactus  Dahlias ; 
these,  with  tlie  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  all  of  which  are  obtainable  in  rooted 
plants  cheaply,  will  give  you  plenty  of  late 
bloom  this  year.  Nor  is  it  at  all  late  to  plant 
many  hardy  perennials.  2,  Primroses,  Poly¬ 
anthus,  Wallflowers,  Columbines,  Violas,  Ice¬ 
land  Poppies,  and  Gnillardias  may  all  be  sown 
at  once  in  open  ground,  selecting  a  rather 
favoured  position,  not  too  hot,  and  transplant¬ 
ing  in  early  autumn.  Tho  Carnations  should  be 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil,  and  either 
potted  or  pricked  off  when  large  enough,  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  permanent  positions  in  early  autumn, 
or  sooner  if  attention  can  be  given  for  a  time 
after  planting.  Single  Pyret brums  may  be 
treated  similarly,  but  we  cannot  advise  you  to 
take  tho  samo  steps  with  double  Pyrethrums  ; 
these  you  had  better  obtain  in  plants  early  in 
September,  unless  you  could  now  plant  them  in 

Crnmnent  positions.  The  Gentian,  also,  will 
best  purchased  in  plants  ;  it  is  very  cheap  by 
the  hundred,  whereas  seed  is  very  erratic  and 
may  not  germinate,  even  if  fresh  and  good,  for 
18  months.  3,  Annual  Chrysanthemums  are 
treated  both  ways,  and  where  transplanting  is 
not  carefully  done  the  open-ground  sowing  and 
subsequent  thinning  are  the  better  plan.  4, 
Campanulas,  Knipnofias,  Columbines,  Gail- 
lardios,  Aubrietias,  Heleniums,  Michaelmas 


CEnotheras,  Polemonium,  Linaria,  Larkspurs 
Lobelias,  Hollyhock,  Potentilla,  Inulas,  Gypscr 
phila  paniculata,  Everlasting  Peas,  Alstro; 
merias,  Geums,  Iberis,  Coreopsis,  Anthem.! 
Kelwayi,  Auriculas,  Agrostemroa,  Anemone 
coronaria,  A.  sylvestris,  Alyssura,  Anchusa 
italica,  Galoga  officinalis  alba,  and  many  more. 
Sow  tho  seeds  thinly  in  drills,  or  by  sowing 
broadcast  a  small  patch  of  each  kind  trans 
planting  may  bo  saved.  In  all  cases  the  amalleM 
seeds  require  care,  and  if  covered  at  all  should 
only  be  lightly  so.  Shading  with  bushes  or 
canvas  and  attention  to  such  important  details 
as  watering  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Campanulas— usually  a  small-seeded  group- 
may  oe  treated  separately,  and  finely  sifted  soil 
only  used  for  covering.  ’Such  things  should  do 
well  in  your  locality. 

Perennials  from  seed.— I  am  moving 
end  of  .1  une,  and  shall  have  in  new  house  a  large 
garden  (not  overlooked,  but  open  to  sunshine 
nearly  all  day),  unstocked,  although  in  splendid 
condition.  Could  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  very 
best  perennials,  the  seeds  of  which  I  could  »»• 
by  July  1,  to  bloom  the  following  summer?  I 
snail  have  a  large  frame,  9  feet  by  4  feet 
(i  inches,  and  desire  to  have  a  good  show,  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common. — Page  Green. 

[The  date  you  mention  is  late  for  seed  sowing 
when  it  is  desired  the  plants  shall  flower  the 
ensuing  summer.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  not 
a  few  seeds  would  not  germinate  lie-fore  the  late 
autumn,  and  others  not  till  the  following  spring. 
Much  of  this,  however,  depends  on  the  quality 
and  freshness  of  the  hooiIh  obtained.  A  better 
way,  as  you  wish  for  “something  out  of  the 
common,”  would  bo  to  obtain  plants  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  This,  in  conjunction  with 
raising  seedlings,  would  make  a  more  reliable 
display.  You  give  no  idea  of  the  size  of  your 
garden,  and  we  are  therefore  at  a  loss  whetlu-i 
you  need  large  or  dwarf-growing  subject-. 
Those  named  are  among  the  best  things  obtain¬ 
able  in  seisls.  All  tho  Eremuri  are  to  he  ha>l 
from  seeds,  and  none  are  more  uncommon,  but 
those  plants  take  five  or  six  years  to  reach  thr 
flowering  stage.  Anemone  sylvestris,  Aqu Rega¬ 
in  variety,  Agrostemina  floe  Jovis,  A.  atro- 
sanguineum,  Anchusa  italica,  Armerias  any, 

selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  also  Aster 
lpinus  superbus,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  alpin.- 
Auriculas,  Gum]uinulaa  in  variety,  Chelooe 
barliata  Torreyi,  Crucianella  coccinea,  Erigerm. 
aurantiacus,  any  Kryngiums,  Gaillardia  gnndi- 
flora  maxima,  Galega  officinalis  alba,  Gypsophih 
paniculata,  Hollyhocks,  Lupinus  polyphylln* 
nlbus,  Lychnis  llaageana,  L.  chalcedonies, 
l’apaver  orientale,  P.  bracteatum,  P.  nudicanh- 
in  variety,  single  Pyrethrums,  Primula  rosea, 
I’.  cashmeriana.-Pi-dentSculata,  Scabious  cauca- 
sica,  Statioo  latifolia,  Trollius  various,  Zausch- 
neria  californica,  and  Thalictrum  aquilegifo- 
lium  are  some  of  the  most  likely  to  meet  your 
wants.  We  say  again,  however,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  finest  hardy  iierennials  are  of 
necessity  excluded  as  not  likely  to  conform  to 
your  requirements  on  the  one  hand,  or  not  being 
procurable  from  seeds  on  the  other,  or,  thirdly, 
not  likely  to  reach  the  flowering  stage  in  so 
short  a  time.  Those  plants  most  likely  to  fully 
conform  with  your  wishes  are  certainly  not 
uncommon,  but  the  reverse.  At  a  cost  not 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  seeds  you  could  get  a 
nice  assortment  of  showy  plants,  whose  flower 
ing  next  year  in  the  main  would  lie  almost  a 
certainty.  Trusting  to  seeds  alone  is  not  likely 
to  give  you  all  the  satisfaction  you  expect  next 
year.  We  advise  you  to  reconsider  the 
matter.] 

Planting  Carnations.  —  When  late  layers 
are  left  where  layered  all  the  winter,  and  are 
lifted  and  planted  in  fresh  soil  in  the  spring,  the 
clumps  ofsoil  and  roots  being  of  an  irregular  and 
not  contracted  nature  are  most  suitable  for  such 
transplanting.  It  is  the  same  with  layers  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  and  planted  thickly  into 
a  frame  under  a  south  wall  in  the  autumn.  But 

Slanting  for  shelter  of  that  description  is  not 
esirable,  except  whero  the  soil  is  naturally 
stiff’ or  wet,  as  Carnations  are  very  impatient  of 
much  moisture,  whether  for  roots  or  foliage, 
especially  during  tho  winter  months,  where 
the  position  is  elevated  and  soil  ordinarily 
porous  and  drained.  Carnations,  as  a  rule, 
are  better  planted  where  to  bloom  in  the 
autumn  than  housed  in  frames,  in  which  the 
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I  Daisies,  Lupins,  Lychnis,  Oriental  Poppies,  |  atmosphere  often  becomes  close  and  damp.  But 
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so  man}-  peraor.-i  may  just  now  either  have 
young  plants  in  pots  or  may  be  purchasing 
'•took  in  pots,  in  which,  because  small,  the 
roots  have  become  greatly  contracted.  When 
HUch  pot  plants  are  put  out  where’  to  bloom,  it  is 
wise  to  partially  liberate  the  roots  from  the  ball 
so  that  more  ready  contact  with  the  new  soil 
may  be  had.  When  so  planting  of  any  wintered 
over  it  is  also  wise  to  have  somo  good  loam,  old 
hot-bed  manure,  wood-ashes,  and  sharp  sand  to 
place  about  the  roots,  especially  where  the  soil 
is  naturally  cold.  With  such  porous  material 
it  is  also  possible  in  planting  to  fix  the  soil 
nioro  firmly  about  the  roots,  as  if  that  bo  not 
done  the  plant  suffers  from  drought. — A.  1>. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Destroying  black  ants.  —  Can  you 

recommend  something  to  destroy  the  large 
black  ants  which  infest  our  woods  and  banks? 
The  nests  are  very  large,  made  principally  of 
1  .arch-spines  and  such  like  things,  and  have  a 
peculiar  appearance  from  the  busy  moving 


!  weather.  The  spraying  is  required  more  often  j 
I  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry.  After  the  leaves  ! 
are  well  formed  and  hardened,  the  “  Bordeaux-  i 
mixture"  may  be  used  of  the  usual  strength. —  | 
G.  S.S.] 

Peas  attacked  by  millipedes.  —1  am 

enclosing  garden  Pea  attacked  by  a  kind  of 
worm  (two  worms  also  enclosed  separately).  1 
The  Pea  haulm  is  about  G  inches  high.  I  shall 
thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I  can  do  anything  to 
save  the  rest  of  the  row  ;  also  the  name  of  the 
pest ’—Subscriber. 

(Your  Peas  are  attacked  by  the  spotted  snake 
millipedo  (Bl&njulus  guttulatus),  one  of  the 
most  destructive  pests  that  we  have  in  gardens. 
Insecticides  are  of  no  use,  but  a  good  dressing 
l  of  nitrate  of  soda,  well  watered  in,  would  be  ot 
use  to  the  plants  and  obnoxious  to  the  milli- 
i  pedes,  and  might  make  them  shift  their  quar- 
j  ters.  You  may  trap  them  by  burying  slices  of 
Turnip,  Mangold,  or  Carrots  just  below  the 
surface  ;  a  small  wooden  skewer  stuck  into  each 
slice  renders  it  easier  to  handle,  and  will  show 
where  the  bait  is  buried.  Pieces  of  slate,  tile,  ! 


PLANTS  FOR  EDGING  GROUPS. 
Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beautv  of  a  group 
of  plants  as  a  suitable  edging.  The  annexed 
illustration  shows  well  a  bold  group  of  Hydran- 

feas  in  flower,  edged  with  Maiden-hair  and 
'teris  Ferns. 

Of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose,  Isolepis 
gracilis  stands  foremost.  This  may  be  grown 
with  little  trouble,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
division.  When  it  is  desirable  to  increase  or 
renew  the  stock,  a  few  of  the  old  plants  may  be 
broken  up,  and  if  they  have  not  stood  long 
enough  to  get  weak  and  unhealthy  they 
will  soon  start  away.  Provided  the  plants  are 
in  a  fairly  warm  house,  they  may  be  broken  up 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  should  be 
potted  in  a  rich  loamy  compost.  Like  most 
Grasses,  this  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
root  and  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Liquid- 
manure  may  lie  used  freely  after  the  pots  are 
well  tilled  with  roots.  Panicum  variegatum  is 
a  good  companion  for  the  above,  but  requires 
rather  more  warmth.  During  the  winter  it 
must  be  kept  in  a  stove  temperature.  This 


Croup  of  Hydrangeas  edged  with  Ferns. 


a  1  tout  of  the  ants.  I  have  seen  them  before  in 
Fir-woods.  I  have  tried  banting  out  the  nests, 
mid  scattering  them,  and  the  other  usual  reme¬ 
dies.  Digging  out  in  winter  is  of  no  use,  as 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  nests 
in  the  winter. — L.  E.  Prescott. 

[Have  you  tried  soaking  the  nests  with  boil¬ 
ing  water?  If  not,  that  should  effect  yonr 
purpose.  The  nests  may  bo  in  such  a  position 
thnt  the  water  cannot  be  made  to  run  into 
them,  hut  if  they  are  not  I  should  open  the 
nests  with  a  spade  and  then  pour  in  the  water. 
It  will  he  more  effective  if  the  operation  could 
be  performed  after  all  the  inmates  of  the  nest 
have  retired  into  it  for  the  night. — G.  S.  S.j 

Blight  on  Pear-leaves.— Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  what  blight  has  infested  tho 
leaves  enclosed,  and  what  remedy  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ?— Pirus  Moi.lis. 

[The  Pear-leaves  you  sen!  were  attacked  by 
tho  “  Lenf-soald,”’  or  “  Leaf-blight "  fungus 
(Entomosporium  maculatum).  The  badly  affected 
leaves  should  be  picked  off,  if  possible,  at  once, 
and  burned.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand  they  should  l>e  sprayed  with  diluted 
“  Bordeaux-mixture.”  This  should  he  repealed 
every  two  weeks  or  four  weeks,  accordingffot 
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brick,  or  hoard  laid  near  the  Peas  make  good  may  lie  propagated  from  cuttings  ;  several  cut- 
traps,  as  the  millipedes  often  hide  under  them  |  tings  put  into  a  pot  and  stopped  once  after 
during  the  day.  These  traps,  as  well  as  the  they  are  rooted  may  be  loft  to  grow  and  spread 
others,  should  be  examined  every  morning.  —  over  the  pots.  Light  sandy  soil  should  be  used, 
G.  S.  S.]  )  as  when  treated  too  liberally  it  loses  its  varie- 

Fungus  on  Gooseberry -leaves. —I  Kation- 

will  lie  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what  In  the  summer  it  may  be  used  for  the 
this  blight  on  Gooseberry-hushes  is,  and  what  is  conservatory,  and  will  keep  well  for  a  eon- 
the  liest  treatment  ?  It  spoiled  the  fruit  last  siderable  time,  but  during  the  winter  it  is 
year. — Ciiristahet,.  of  no  use  except  in  the  stove.  Ficus  ropens  is 

[Your  Gooseberries  are  attacked  by  the  !  a  very  serviceable  plant  both  for  covering  walls 
“Gooseberry  Cluster  Cup  fungus”  (.‘Ecidiura  and  as  an  edging  plant;  it  is  also  a  good  plant 
grosBulariio),’  a  by  no  means  uncommon  fungus,  for  covering  baskets,  etc.  For  Nephrolopis  and 
but  it  is  not  often  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  other  Ferns  which  do  not  hang  over  the  sides  of 
abundance  to  harm  the  crop.  A  little  later,  if  j  the  baskets  this  forms  a  pretty  covering;  As 
you  examine  one  of  these  red  spots,  you  will ;  an  edging  plant  it  should  be  grown  several 
find  a  numbor  of  small  cup-like  bodies  contain- 1  plants  together,  and  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
ing  spores.  You  should  go  over  the  bushes  and  any  length,  according  to  circumstances.  Cut- 
pick  off  and  burn  all  t  he  affected  leaves  as  soon  !  tings  taken  from  the  tips  of  young  growing 


as  possible  to  prevent  the  fungus  distributing 
its  spores.  Many  of  theBe  fungi  have  a  sort  of 
dual  existence.  The  spores  from  the  Gooseberry 
Cluster  Cups  do  not  germinate  on  tho  Goose¬ 
berry-leaves,  but  on  those  of  Sedges,  and  vice 
versa.  If  you  have  any  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Carex  near  the  Gooseberry-bushes, 
movp^lle^fts  far  off  as  possible.— G.  S.  S.] 


shoots  will  root  freely  in  the  propagating  pit  ; 
they  may  be  put  into  small  pots  several 
together,  and  potted  on  after  they  are  well 
rooted.  They  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
compost.  The  value  of  this  plant  is  that  it 
succeeds  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  when 
used  for  decoration  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
roiighihanilling.fr There  are  several  Selaginollas 
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which  may  be  recommended,  but  none  nro  mow 
serviceable  than  the  old  S.  Kraussiana,  or  den- 
ticulata,  as  it  is  generally  named.  S.  K.  aarea, 
a  most  desirable  variety,  is  rather  moro  dense 
in  habit,  and  when  grown  under  a  good  light  it 
has  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  hue.  S.  Poulteri 
forms  a  nice  contrast,  being  of  a  deep  green  ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  slow  in  growth  to 
become  much  used  for  ordinary  decoration. 
S.  apoda  is  another  dense,  compact-growing 
species,  and  the  beautiful  bluish-tinted  S.  ciesia, 
which,  however,  requires  more  heat  than  the 
others  named,  must  bo  included.  All  the 
■Selaginellas  require  replacing  with  young  stock, 
and  they  are  easily  established.  The  young 
tips  should  bo  put  into  the  pots  that  they  are  to 
be  grown  oh  in,  in  little  tufts.  The  pots  may 
be  Idled  three  parts  full  with  rough  siftings  or 
other  loose  material  and  surfaced  with  a  little 
better  compost.  The  Selaginellas  are  very 
partial  to  plenty  of  moisture,  but  they  suffer 
from  excess,  especially  where  the  pots  are  not 
well  drained.  Tradescantia  zebrina  is  a  useful 
old  plant  for  edging,  growing  freely  under 
almost  any  conditions.  For  elevated  stages, 
where  the  long  growths  can  hang  down,  it  is 
very  effective,  but  it  requires  renewing  from 
time  to  time,  otherwise  it  gets  ragged  and 
untidy  ;  the  variety  niultioolor  is  very  pretty, 
but  inclined  to  run  out.  When  propagating, 
the  best  variegated  shoots  should  be  selected, 
and  while  the  plants  are  growing  the  shoots 
which  revert  to  the  normal  form  may  be  cut 
away.  If  grown  in  light  sandy  soil  it  will  not 
run  out  so  much  as  when  treated  moro  liberally. 

Other  plants  might  be  named  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  general 
use.  _  W. 

MALM AISO N  CARNATIONS. 

With  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the 
Malmaison  Carnation,  varieties  by  sports  have 
originated,  or  have  been  obtained  by  other 
means,  until  now  there  are  no  less  than  six  good 
forms.  TheMalmaison(soefig.,p.  161)  hasblush- 
white  flowers,  large  and  full.  Then  there  is  the 
pink  variety,  similar  in  every  respect,  save  its 
colour.  Of  a  deeper  shado  comes  the  rose 
coloured,  with  bright  rosy  flowers.  Next  to 
this  there  is  the  crimson,  a  very  bright  colour, 
the  flowers  not  so  double,  but  the  petals  broader. 
Then  there  is  the  striped  form  called  Lady 
M  iddleton,  which  is  quite  distinct.  To  complete 
the  half-dozen  there  is  the  brilliant  scarlet  self- 
coloured  Mme.  Arthur  Warocque. 

Propagation  is  best  done  by  layering  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower ;  experts  will 
succeed  well  with  cuttings,  but  the  layering  is 
simple  and  more  certain.  A  good  plan  is  to 
prepare  a  bed  of  mellow  loamy  soil,  into  which 
the  old  plants  can  be  planted  out  so  as  to 
facilitate  layering.  If  in  a  frame  so  much  the 
better,  as  shading  and  moisture  can  then  be 
regulated.  When  layered  in  good  time  the 
young  plants  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  for 
potting  up  into  either  3-inch  or  4Mnch  pots 
from  about  the  middle  until  the  end  of  Septcm- 
l>er.  If  earlier  so  much  the  better,  but  the 
middle  of  the  month  may  l>o  taken  as  a  good 
time.  When  potted  they  should  be  stood  fairly 
close  together  in  pits  near  the  glass,  and  given 
plenty  of  light  and  air  as  soon  as  fresh  roots  are 
formed.  The  next  potting  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants.  By 
picking  out  the  most  forward  a  succession  can 
thus  l>o  formed.  Some  will  probably  bo  lit 
for  potting  on  by  December,  but  the  greater 
portion  will  more  likely  stand  over  until 
January.  Six-inch  or  one  size  larger  pots  will 
be  a  sufficient  shift.  Unless  the  plants  show 
unusual  vigour  those  pots  will  bo  large  enough 
to  flower  them  in  the  first  season.  Only  in 
particular  cases  will  an  extra  shift  be  needed, 
and  then  it  should  only  be  a  moderate  one. 
Over-potting  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  That  firm  potting  is  beneficial  almost 
goes  without  saying.  A  dash  of  leaf-soil  or 
well-decomposed  manure  next  the  crocks  will 
be  a  great  assistance  to  the  roots  later  on. 
Loam  not  too  heavy  is  the  staple  soil.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  be  at  all  retentive  some  road- 
scrapings  or  silver-sand  could  be  added.  Lime- 
rubble  and  soot,  when  used  moderately,  are 
excellent ;  the  lime-rubble  will  assist  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  open,  the  soot  will  be  obnoxious 
to  wireworms,  whilst  both  are  tftiTftulantB  in  no] 
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small  degree.  These  plants  will  flower  from  atmosphere  till  good  progress  has  been  nude 
May  onwards.  When  not  wanted  for  fresh  Cool  treatment  during  the  summer  and  a  she!; 
stock  they  should  be  grown  on  to  bloom  the  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  suit  these 
following  spring,  and  again  the  following  year.  Primulas.  The  closer  the  trusses  arc  kept  cat, 
Each  succeeding  year  they  will  be  found  to  the  more  the  plants  seem  to  produce, 
flower  earlier  ;  thus  it  is  easy  to  prolong  the  Curious  growth  on  OactUfl.-I  will  be 
season.  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  why  my  C&ctiu, 

Green-fly  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  ;  of  which  f  enclo'e  a  leaf,  has  run  riot?  All  lie 
dusting  with  Tobacco-powder  will,  however,  leaves  are  the  same.  I  think  these  long  runner- 
keep  it  down  when  and  where  fumigation  is  0 u  bt  to  have  ^  blossoms  lasl  rommer 
not  convenient  or  desirable  Excess  of  moisture  S|lould  tUcy  ^  cut  off  now  ?_£eares*u-yrc,.. 
at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  should  be  Watford 

guarded  against  through  the  winter  season.  A  [Xhe  specimen  sent  appears  to  be  PhyUocactur 
steady  growth  is  far  better  than  a  forced  one,  crenatua  which  frequently  Shaves'  in  thi- 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  at  all  times  a  manner  but  8eldom  the  extent  of  theeil 
most  important  point  to  be  observed.  This  can  close<l  leaf.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  i„  „ 
be  better  eflected  in  dull  and  damp  weather  by  nloist  lltmospherc  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  subject  t , 
having  a  steady  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  encour-  tllia  pe,;uliar  growth  than  those  which  are  iia 
age  a  free  ventilation.  dry,  sunny  greenhouse.  It  is  not  necessary!" 

cut  off  these  shoots  unless  any  of  them  are  «• 
FICUS  KEPENS  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  long  as  to  he  unsightly,  in  which  case  they  mi; 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  a  few  (lays  ago  to  sec  1,0  removed.] 

a  wall  completely  covered  with  this  in  the  most  Fine-leaved  plants  for  cold  green- 


1  was  somewhat-  surprised  a  few  (lavs  ago  to  see  '  ‘ 

a  wall  completely  covered  with  this  in  the  most  Fine-leaved  plants  for  cold  green- 
robust  health,  although  at  the  time  it  was  house. — Please  give  a  list  of  fairly  hardy  fin? 
covered  with  snow.  One  would  hardly  expect  foliagod  plants  for  cold  greenhouse  in  eipowl 
to  find  a  plant  tliat  has  long  figured  as  a  stove  situation. — Hibernia. 

plant  braving  an  English  winter,  with  only  the  [Aralia  Sicboldi  and  variegated  variety: 
protection  of  a  brick  wall.  I  suppose  very  few  Araucaria  excelsa  ;  Aspidistra  lurida  and  vane- 
people  in  this  locality  would  think  of  planting  gated  form  ;  Cordyline  (Dracaina)  australis,  C. 
this  Ficus  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case,  it  was  congesta,  and  C.  rubra  ;  Carex  japonica  varii- 
evidently  more  the  result  of  accident  than  gata ;  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata ;  F&rfa- 
dcsign,  for  one  could  see  that  it  had  escaped  gium  grande  ;  Ophiopogon  spicatum  variegates 
from  a  glass-house  close  by,  having  forced  itself  and  O.  jaburan  variegatum  ;  Phonnimns  of 
through  between  the  woodwork  and  the  wall,  sorts;  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  and  Y.  filamen- 
and  then  spread  out  in  all  directions.  On  the  tosa  variegata;  Palms  of  different  kindB,  th; 
strength  of  the  above,  I  can  safely  recommend  hardiest  being  Arcca  Baueri,  Areca  sapida, 
it  as  one  of  the  best  of  cold  greenhouse  climbers  Chanimrops  excelsa,  Ch&mrerops  humilia.  Cory 
for  covering  any  unsightly  walls,  or  forming  pha  australis,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Kcntu 
screens  under  any  kind  of  glass  coverings.  As  Forsteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Pho-nix  recli- 


for  covering  any  unsightly  walls,  or  forming  pha  australis,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Kcntu 
screens  under  any  kind  of  glass  coverings.  As  Forsteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Pho-nix  recli- 
a  basket-plant  it  has  few  equals,  for  its  growth  nata,  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  and  Seaforthis  da¬ 
is  so  tough  and  wiry  that  it  withstands  rough  gans  ;  with  Ferns,  such  as  Asplenium  bulbiif 
treatment  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  majority  rum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Davallia  canariensi-s 
of  tender  subjects  that  are  usually  employed.  Dicksonia  antarctiea,  Onychium  japonieem, 


Gosport. 


ually  employed.  Dicksonia  antarctiea,  Onychium  japonieem, 
James  Groom.  Polystiohum  vestitum,  Pteris  crctica  and  urit 

-  ties,  Pteris  serrulata  and  varieties,  Pterii 

nc-oTToxT  tremula,  Pteris  Wimsetti,  and  Woodwariii 

l  EG  1 J  UN .  radicans.  ] 

paR?r,w‘^  Raising  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 


PAPER  AS  A  PROTECTION.  radicans.] 

Anyone  who  lias  never  tried  sheets  of  paper  will  Raising  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
hardly  credit  the  amount  of  cold  they  will  keep  _Would  you  inform  me  the  best  means  :! 
out.  On  many  occasions  when  I  have  had  a  lot  raiaing  ivy.ieavod  Pelargoniums  from  n«L 
of  small  plant  s  in  pots  or  boxes  in  cold-houses  or  when  ^  eow  U8e  etc  ?  j  aln  anxjoasW 

frames,  where  it  was  impossible  to  give  artificial  raise  Bome  Have  a  good  new  one3  0f  tbs 
heat,  I  have  taken  large  sheets  of  thick  packing  straggling  type  been  lately  raised  ?— FlMSa: 

"»*  inth. hor  morning!  ».v.  “ 

never  had  the  plants  take  any  harm.  I  find  it  with  a  compoet  Qf  equal  parts  of  loam 

especially  useful  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  leaf- mould,  to  which  is  ad.led  a  little  silver- 
whenhouses  andframesof  »U  lundiiire  usually  Pa88  the  whole  th  u  a  Biev-e  with 

filled  to  their  utmost,  and  when  one  is  obliged  ,  • , ,  nrj  -f  .,  ®  . _ , 

to  use  unheated  strictures  for  sheltering  the  i^ch  mesh,  as ;if  the  soil  Wtoo  rough ^thetrn 

_ , _ , _ c  .  .  ... _ ■ _ ..  rootlets  are  apt  to  be  injured  when  the  yonn; 

great  number  of  plants  that  are  required.  At  jants  ftre  potted  0ff  for  tbe  first  time.  In 
tins  fme  of  year  br.ghtsunny  daysaregencraly  PQwi  theP^eod  tho  soil  8hould  ^  pres*l 
followed  by  fharpfrostab  night,  andilone  mofler8ately  firm  and  made  lcvel  Onthissur 

that,  they  will  take  no  harm.  Oi  course,  it  is  x  *  t  ,  .  1  -n 

,»! r/"  “nrine‘  *“  i  ts 

utilised,  as  wind  and  wet  would  soon  wreck  .  .  .  c.  ,  ,  P 

such  outside.  Many  amateurs  would  do  well  “  th,e  l,rfit  f™?  ^  ls  developed  put  the  yw| 
to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  plants  singly  into  small  pots  using  the  saa 

uosvort  1  TO  kind  of  compost  as  for  sowing  them,  bniiunw 

'  *  *  ....  1  vrrr.r-  nr,* a  wltAn  HArpMan*  \I  nnv  f.f  [!;? 


plants  singly  into  small  pots,  using  the  saa? 
kind  of  compost  as  for  sowing  them.  Shift  into 
larger  pots  when  necessary.  Many  of  the 
plants  raised  in  this  way  will  flower  the  fmt 
season.  Tho  seed  may  also  be  sown  now,  h* 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  season.  Tho  seed  may  also  bo  sown  now,  U 

Cinerarias.— Messrs,  smart  and  Co.,  of  Henrietta-  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  till  next  year  bei« 
street,  Covent-garden,  and  Nice,  lately  brought  flowers  the  seedlings  bloom  sufficiently  to  deleram- 

their  ,.ih°  v™,  s 

mediate  shades.  The  self  colours  were  remarkably  bright,  are  tile  stiff,  sturdy-growing  section,  r. 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  tipped  with  blue  on  a  those  of  a  straggling  habit  of  growth.] 


pening.— I  have  a> 

m  in  bud  for  over  W> 


white  ground,  several  having  a  pure  white  centre,  with  a  ru^  „  T  -  „r,  - 

bright  and  distinctly-marked  edging.  The  Cineraria,  AnllTl  Lilly  not  Opening.  I  have  • 
though  ignored  by  some  who  are  always  craving  for  some-  Arum  Lily  which  has  been  in  bud  for  over  ■'  ' 
thing  new,  is  indispensable  where  a  constant  display  in  months,  but  the  bloom  docs  not  seem  any 
the  conservatory  and  drawingroom  is  expected  in  the  nnfnldimr  nnw  than  sir  weeks  arc. 

early  spring  months.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  !*£?rer  Un‘J,R"ng  |]0.w  Uinn  ®lx  I  -.  l  A. 
in  order  to  have  a  good  display  next  spring.  To  provide  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  With  it .  1“ 


in  order  to  have  a  good  display  next  spring.  To  provide  W  h 
a  succession,  it  may  be  well  to  sow  twice  at  the  interval  top  part  of  the  leaves  as  they  commence  W 
of  a  month.  unfold  goes  brown.  Can  you  tell  me  the  can-1?' 

Double  Primulas. — TheOldDouble  White  There  are  several  young  ones  springing  up  i' 
Chinese  Primula  is  frequently  aeon  in  excellent  the  same  pot.  I  also  have  a  Hydrangea,  the 
condition,  and  it  pays  well  for  all  the  trouble  bottom  leaves  of  which  flag  and  die.  What  tan 
taken  with  it.  None  of  the  other  double  forms  I  do  to  prevent  this  ?— T.  R.  C. 
that  have  been  distributed  seem  capable  of  oust-  [Your  Arum  Lily  has  undoubtedly  recei™  5 
ing  the  Old  Double  White.  Propagate  this  by  severe  check  ;  perhaps  it  has  been  allowed  tt 
division  after  flowering,  placing  any  rootless  get  too  dry,  for  it  is  a  moisture-loving  pi*"1' 
pieces  singly  into  small  pots  to  strike,  and  and  you  cannot  hope  for  the  flower  to  deyc.  p 
gjve  all  the  benefit  of  gentle  heat  and ® rftjyjbtf feeweh  a  lapse  of  time.  Keep  it  as  it  i«  h'1 
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the  end  of  the  month,  then  place  out-of-doors  in  ,  mistake  made  is  in  allowing  these  young  shoots 
a  sunny  spot,  and  give  but  little  water.  Under  j  to  get  too  long  before  severing  them  front  the 
this  treatment  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow,  but !  tubers.  They  become  hollow,  and  in  that  case 
•  this  does  not  matter,  as  the  plant  is  then  rest-  \  refuse  to  root.  Cut  them  off  before  they  attain 
-  ing.  Then  in  July  shake  all  the  soil  from  the  inches  in  height,  anil  put  luilf-a-dozen  around 
"  roots  and  repot  in  some  good  compost,  after  the  edge  of  a  small  pot,  using  any  earth  which 
which  give  more  water.  It  will  then  grow  has  a  fair  amount  of  sand  in  it.  Press  the  soil 
.  ircely,  and  in  a  warm-house  will  flower  in  the  in  firmly,  and  see  that  the  cuttings  rest  on  soil 
winter,  but  in  a  greenhouse  or  sitting-room  it  by  not  making  the  hole  too  deep.  I  find  it 

wall  not  bloom  till  the  spring.  After  the  plant  necessary  to  go  over  the  tubers  every  day  to 

has  been  repotted  in  July  it  may  bo  kept  out  1  obtain  the  desirable  sort  of  cutting.  Thesecond 
of-doors  till  the  early  autumn  nights  grow  cold,  mistake  is  keeping  the  cuttings  too  close.  They 
when  it  must  be  protected.  By  thus  leaving  it  are  usually  put  into  a  close  box  standing  over 
in  the  open  air  the  growth  will  be  more  sturdy  bottom-heat,  which  is  of  great  assistance  cer- 

than  if  taken  under  glass  till  the  cold  nights  tainly,  but  if  the  pots  be  plunged  in  the 

render  it  necessary.  The  Hydrangea  needs  open  house  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  there 
liberal  treatment,  and  probably  repotting  in  is  little  difficulty  in  rooting  the  cuttings  pro- 
some  good  compost  will  stop  the  leaves  dying  vided  they  receive  an  occasional  sprinkling 
off  as  detailed.]  with  water.  They  rot  in  a  close  atmosphere. 

Growing  Streptocarpus.  —Will  you  When  the  cuttings  stand  up  stiffly  there  arc 

kindly  give  me  some  instructions  on  growing  surc  to  be  roots  below.  Then  they  should  be 

Streptocarpus  7 _ J.  G.  1  petted  singly,  and  in  a  few  days  after  removed 

[Two  different  modes  of  treatment  arc  from  the  heat  to  a  cooler  house.  They  require 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Strepto-  abundance  of  water  aqil  make  rapid  progress, 
carpus.  The  first  and  most  generally  adopted  for  every  purpose  young  plants  are  preferable 
is  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  the  year  in  pots  or  to  old  ones,  and,  if  potted  on  into  6-ineh  pots, 
pans  of  light  soil,  such  as  equal  parts  of  loam  they  make  sturdy  plants  to  put  out  by  the  end 

r. and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  of  May. 

silver-sand.  The  seed  must  lie  slightly  covered  Forced  flowering  Shrubs.  —  Whilst 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house  :  indeed,  given  just  pimple  who  have  greenhouses  seem  content  to  go 
.■.the  same  treatment  as  (iloxinin  and  Tuberous  on  year  after  year  growing  in  them  the  same 


Malmaison  Carnations  growing  in  a  box.  (See  page  ICO.) 


It  will  soon  germinate,  and  if  |  plants  for  spring  bloom  ing,  they  seem  to  have  verv 
little  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  there 
is  to  be  got  from  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and 
flowering  trees,  any  of  which,  if  of  moderate 
size  anil  growing  in  pots,  can  be  induced  to 
into  |  bloom  profuselv  in  gentle  warmth  early,  and 

.  _ _ _ _ _  _  then  having  done  so,  and  the  new  shoots 

these  they  will  flower  during  the  summer,  at  following  be  well  developed,  the)-  may  be  stood 
which  season  greenhouse  treatment  will  meet  outdoors  all  the  summer  to  ripen  this  wood, 

their  requirements.  If  planted  out  in  a  warm-  and  the  following  winter,  got  again  into 

house  they  grow  and  flower  profusely.  In  j  warmth,  will  flower  with  the  greatest  ease, 
winter  they  must  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  These  hardy  things  have  an  advantage  over 
not  parched  up  in  any  way.  They  may  be  Camellias,  Client  Azaleas,  and  Genistas,  the 
wintered  in  a  structure  with  a  minimum  tom-  common  flowering  pot  shrubs  of  greenhouses  in 


.  begonia  seeds. 

'  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle  they  make  rapid  progress  in  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  70  degs.  The  plants 
will  soon  be  large  enough  to  put  singly  into 
small  pots,  from  which  they  may  be  shifted  i 
pots  41  inches  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  In 


perature  of  4.3  degs.,  but  some  cultivators  prefer 
to  keep  them  warmer  than  this.  In  spring 
{  shake  fairly  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repot, 
,  using  much  the  same  compost  as  before.  The 
*  size  of  the  pot  will  depend  upon  the  vigour  of 
the  plants,  for  some  of  the  strongest  may  bo 
put  into  6-inch  pots.  The  second  method  of 
treatment  is  to  sow  the  seed  about  this  time  of 
the  year  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  grow  the  plants 
on  cool  during  the  summer.  They  are  wintered 
J.  >n  small  pots  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
given  above,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  in  the 
spring,  when  they  soon  flower.  ] 

Propagating  Dahlias.  —  Dahlias  are 
among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  increase  if  a 
simple  rules  are  followed.  Place  the  old 
'"hers  in  a  brisk  heat  of  about  70  degs.,  and 
k'-'-p  them  moist.  In  a  few  days  they  shmild, 
••'■gin  to  push  young  shoo^  freely-  The^rst 


the  spring,  that  when  they  become  too  large  for 
the  pots  they  can  1»  planted  permanently  out¬ 
doors  in  shrubberies.  Very  recently  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill  Hall  meet¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  collection  of  such  gently-forced 
hardy  shrubs.  Most  lovely  were  the  numerous 
plants  of  Prunus  triloba,  literally  covered  with 
large  pink  double  flowers,  also  the  double 
white  Carnation-flowered  and  deep  red  Peaches, 
all  singularly  effective  when  thus  blooming 
without  foliage.  The  very  early  flowering  tree, 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  but  here  in  small  form, 
was  grand  with  its  small  Apple-like  bloom,  and 
the  charming  yellow-tlowciwl  slmibs  Forsytliia 
suspensa  and  F.  viridissima  were  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  fine  Cherries  (Cerasus  pseudo- 
ceras’us)  of-several  double-blossomed  forms  nl-o 
t*.^iki||r^eatures. — A.  D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  PLANT  EARLY 
SORTS. 

Greater  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  tor  outdoor  blossom¬ 
ing  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  since.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  greater  variety, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  is  now  obtainable  in 
the  flowers,  together  with  the  robust  character 
of  their  constitution,  and  the  capital  branching 
habit  that  many  of  the  best  sorts  possess.  The 
question  is  frequently  asked  where  will  the 
early  sorts  succeed,  and  when  is  the  beat  time 
to  plant  outdoors?  1  have  seen  them  in  almost 
every  position  but  a  northern  aspect,  and  the 
display  they  have  made  with  but  scant  atten¬ 
tion  is  remarkable.  An  ideal  position  in  which 
to  plant  these  early  varieties  is  in  a  south 
or  south-western  aspect,  and  where  some  slight 
protection  either  naturally  or  artificially  can  be 
got  from  cold  and  boisterous  winds  usually  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  autumn  months.  Although  this 
position  is  much  sought  after,  readers  with  less 
favourable  situations  may  take  courage  from  the 
fact  that  good  plants  have  been  grown  in  a 
wind-swept  garden  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
where  the  sun's  influence  has  been  felt  from 
early  morn  until  even.  The  great  need  with 
plants  in  the  latter  position  is  that  they  bo 
carefully  staked  and  tied. 

From  the  third  week  in  April  until  the  same 
ilate  in  May  is  generally  considered  a  suitable 
time  for  planting  outdoors,  but  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  plants  should  he 
nicely  hardened  off  previous  to  planting,  or  the 
check  they  will  experience  is  likely  to  be 
severe.  If  the  weather  be  suitable  and  the 
plants  are  ready,  and  the  position  is  nicely  pro¬ 
tected,  the  earlier  date  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  planting,  and  the  young  plants  will  very 
soon  go  ahead.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  cold  and 
bleak  situation,  such  an  one  as  has  just  been 
alluded  to,  the  latter  part  of  May  is  preferable. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  delay  the  planting  a 
week  if  the  plants  are  not  quite  ready,  and  thus 
give  them  another  week  to  get  hardened  in  the 
■  olil-frame,  keeping  the  frame-light  off  the 
whole  time  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Regarding  the  space  each  plaut  should  be 
allotted,  the  Japanese  kinds  in  most  eases  beiDg 
the  larger  should  have  quite  3  feet  allowed 
them. 

If  a  large  bed  or  border  is  to  be  planted, 
allow  a  space  of  3  feet  between  the  plants  anil 
the  rows,  too,  of  the  Japanese  kinds :  the 
pretty  little  Pompons  answering  very  well  with 
6  inches  to  a  foot  less  space,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  these  latter  being  plants  of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Cullingford  and  Miss  Davis, 
kinds  requiring  as  much  room  as  the  Japanese 
sorts.  Plant  firmly,  and  if  the  ground  nas  to 
be  dug  at  this  time  avoid  the  too  liberal  use  of 
manures.  These  plants  do  not  appear  to  want 
the  liberal  treatment  in  this  respect  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  receive,  making  growth  of 
too  rank  a  kind,  which  is  not  desirable.  If  the 
plants  are  weakly  a  small  stake  should  be 
inserted  when  the  planting  is  done.  E.  G. 


Early  Chrysanthemums.— Now  is  the 
time  to  plant  out  these  excellent  autumn 
flowers,  which  can  be  grown  with  very  little 
trouble  beyond  tying  to  stakes  to  avoid  damage 
in  strong  gales.  They  are  very  suitable  for  the 
shrubbery  or  border,  and  their  attractive 
flowers  are  highly  appreciated  for  table  decora¬ 
tion.  Coming  into  bloom  when  other  flowers 
are  rather  scarce  makes  them  indispensable. 
They  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  out  enjoy 
liberal  treatment,  and  during  dry  weather 
require  an  occasional  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  following  varieties  will  give  satisfaction, 
as  they  have  all  bloomed  well  600  feet  above 
sea  level  in  south  Yorkshire — viz.,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  Harvest  Home,  Gustave  Grunnerwald, 
Mme.  Dufosse,  Bouquet  Feu,  Monsieur 
Dupuis,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Crimson  Queen,  Louis 
Lemaire,  Mme.  E.  Morel,  Mons.  E.  P.  van 
Geert,  Mme.  Desgrange,  and  Geo.  Wermig. 
Mme.  Dufosse  is  particularly  good.  It  grows 
with  a  bold  stem,  and  carries  a  fine  head  of 
flowers.  I  havo  had  54  blooms  fully  open  at 
the  same,  ,t;ini«f JJfVpon''  plant.— H.  Francis, 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSES. 
(viburnum). 

Everyone  knows  the  common  Snowball  True 
(V.  Opulus  sterile),  and,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  V.  plicatum  (of  which  a 
figure  is  herewith  given),  it  is  the  finest  of  the 
genus  that  may  be  grown  in  a  general  way  in 
English  gardens.  The  common  Guelder  Rose  is 
a  native  shrub  growing  wild  in  hedges,  particu¬ 
larly  in  damp  places  by  streams  and  ditches, 
its  crimaon-hued  decaying  foliage  and  ira  clus¬ 
ters  of  bright  red  berries  entitle  it  to  a  place 
among  ornamental  shrubs.  It  should  lie  planted 
only  in  semi-wild  places,  by  margins  of  streams, 
ponds,  and  in  other  damp  situations.  The  true 
Snowball  Tree,  or  (iuolder  Roso,  is  a  really 
beautiful  shrub  in  its  natural  growth,  reaching 
JO  feet  or  Id  foot  in  height,  and  forming  a  dense 
round-headed  mass  when  planted,  so  that  it  can 
enjoy  light  ami  air  all  round  it.  Planted  with 
other  shrubs  it  Bhould  bo  grouped  with  those 
that  come  into  flower  at  about  tho  same  time, 
Huch  as  tho  late  Lilacs,  Weigelas,  and  Spiriens, 
and  it  is  often  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  an  the 
scarlet  Hawthorn,  to  which  it  forms  a  striking 
contrast. 

The  Japanese  Snow  ram.  Thee  (V.  plicatum) 
ranks  among  the  very  choicest  of  shrubs,  not 
only  for  tho  shrubbery,  but  for  covering  walls, 
and  there  is  no  finer  clothing  for  a  north  wall  or 
where  the  sun  seldom  reaches  than  this  beanti 
lul  Japanese  plant.  A  group  of  it  on  a  lawn 
displays  its  beauty  to  perfection,  for  tlwn  the 
horizontally  spreading  shoots  have 
room  to  develop,  and  in  t  he  middle  of 
May  are  wreathed  with  snowy  clusters 
of  bloom.  The  single  or  typical  S', 
pheatum  is  not  in  cultivation  here, 
though' it  ia  an  extremely  tine  shrub  in 
Japan,  where  it  grows  into  a  till 
spreading  bush.  The  flat  flower-clusters 
are  each  about  9  inches  across,  the  few 
sterile  flowers  exceptionally  largo  and 
puro  white.  V.  plicatum  is  not  nearly 
enough  known  and  planted,  but  of  Into 
years  the  host  nurseries  about  London 
have  increased  its  culture,  and  now  it 
is  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  ordinary 
shrubs.  Like  V.  Opulus  sterilo,  it  may 
bo  forced  into  flower  early,  but  it  is  not 
graceful  onough  osa  pot  plant  compared 
with  the  common  Snowball  Tree. 

Another  exceedingly  handsome  Chineso 
Viburnum  is 

V.  MACROCEPHAi.CM  (figured  on  p.  163). 

Tho  form  best  known  in  gardens  is 
that  with  sterilo  flowers,  which  form 
an  immense  white  ball  several  times  larger 
than  that  of  V.  plicatum.  Unfortunately, 
V.  macrocephalum  is  not  hardy  enough  for 

Soneral  culture  in  the  open,  for,  though  it 
oea  not  get  winter-killed,  the  frosts  of  early 
spring  damage  its  precocious  growth  and 
destroy  the  incipient  flower-buds.  A  finer 
plant  for  a  wall  does  not  exist,  and  those  who 
have  a  vacant  space  on  a  wall  should  plant,  this 
shrub.  Wo  should  like  to  know  how  it  behaves 
in  Devonshire  and  other  warm  counties,  and 
perhaps  some  readers  in  those  favoured  spots 
can  tell  us. 

Tnr.  Wayfaring  Tree  (V.  Luntana),  which 
one  sees  wild  in  hedges,  is  really  a  very  hand¬ 
some  shrub  or  small  tree,  beautiful  in  spring 
with  its  ample  heads  of  white  flowers  and  again 
in  autumn  when  tho  foliage  dies  oil'  of  a  fine 
deep  red  tint.  One  need  not  have  it  quite  in 
the  garden,  but  rising  out  of  boundary  shrub¬ 
beries,  and  a  similar  position  might  bo  given  to 
the  North  American  species,  V.  lantanoides, 
dentatum,  pubescons,  prunifolium,  aeerifolium, 
nudum,  laivigatuin,  Lentago,  dahuricum,  ami 
burejoeticuni,  none  of  which  have  the  sterile 
flower-head  which  forms  the  essential  character 
of  a  Snowball  Tree,  though  several  of  them  arc 
handsome  whon  in  flower  in  early  summer. 

Tiie  evergreen  Viburnums  are  best  known 
by  V.  Tinus,  tho  common  Laurustinus,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  There 
is  not  another  shrub  that  is  so  persistent  in 
flower,  and  even  in  tho  dead  ol  winter  one 
often  sees  it  in  bloom  in  company  with  Snow 
'Rops  and  winter  Aconites.  /TPtho  variet‘-J 
the  best,  noDjgftfegfcl  fty  ' 


North  Africa.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  tho  type, 
but  where  it  thrives  in  southern  and  coast 
gardens  it  is  an  exceptionally  fino  plant. 


TREES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

To  the  Editor  or  “Gardening  Illustrated.” 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  called  to  book  by  the 
manager  of  a  large  nursery  because  I  complained 
of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  sent  being  grafted. 
I  merely  said  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  public  if  nurserymen  would  grow  more 
plants  cn  their  own  roots  and  from  seed,  and 
yet  this  man,  being  cornered,  had  to  fly  to  Die 
only  reply  of  the  tradesman  in  me  li  cases,  and 
say  my  letter  wan  not  gentlemanly.  1  suppose 
lie  meant  that  it  upset  his  routine  ways.  1 
want  to  get  some  Weeping  Willows  on  their 
own  roots,  and  have  ordered  such  from  more 
than  ono  nurseryman,  and  what  do  I  receive?— 
a  long  rod  of  0  feet,  with  an  umbrella  of  sticks 
on  top  like  the  Japanese  Plum  illustrated  in 
your  last  week's  issue.  Is  there  anything  more 
hideous  and  further  away  from  nature  ?  Tho 
American  Willow  on  its  own  roots  is  a  splendid 
tree,  lint  these  nurserymen  turn  it  into  an 
atrocity.  Then,  1  think,  they  grow  the  Coni 
fors  from  cuttings  instead  of  seed,  and  you  get 
a  tree  of  many  branches  which  breaks  down 
with  wind  and  snow  and  is  a  useless  object.  I 
have  two  plants  of,  I  believe,  Cuprussns  Law- 
soiiiaiin  which  have  grown  in  this  manner,  and 
unless  tho  side  branches  are  tied  up  to  the  main 
stem  they  will  soon  be  all  flat,  on  the  ground, 
and,  of  course,  they  can  never  make  good  trees. 
I  bought  a  number  of  named  Lilacs  and  they 
did  very  l.adly,  and  at  last  sent,  up  a  quantity 


Snijwliall  Tree  (Viburnum  glifujiiiM). 


of  suckers  of  Privet,  which  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  I  have  never  tried,  but  I  can't  help  think¬ 
ing  that  most  Roses  would  lie  hotter  if  on  own 
roots.  I  often  lose  plants  through  the  stock 
getting  the  better  of  the  graft  or  hud  j  1  suppose 
tho  buds  have  not  been  properly  taken  out  of  the 
stock.  We  are  always  advised  to  plant  Roses 
deep,  so  as  to  cover  whore  budded,  that  roots 
may  form  out  of  tho  budded  growth.  Is  not 
this  as  good  ns  saying  they  do  hotter  on  their 
own  roots?  With  Apple-trees  and  such  like  I 
have  groat  trouble  ;  they  continually  sond  up 
from  tho  stock,  and  if  this  were  not  cut  away  it 
would  soon  kill  tho  graft.  J  suppose  these 
must  l>o  grafted  ;  but,  if  so,  surely  it  can  lie 
done  well.  Is  it  an  impossibility  to  out  out  all 
the  eyes?  I  have  tried  to  got  cuttings  of 
Weeping  Willows,  but  have  failed.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Willow  is  what  1  want  most,  for  I  know  what 
a  line  tree  it  is,  as  my  great-uncle  brought  two 
direct  from  America  and  wc  had  them  in  our  gar¬ 
den,  but  they  died,  and  unfortunately  no  cuttings 
were  taken.  I  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
for  1  Bhould  like  to  know  if  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  this  matter.  Amateur. 

[By  the  American  Willow  “  A  matenr  ’’  means, 
no  doubt,  Salix  purpurea,  a  wcoping  form  ;  not 
an  uncommon  tree  in  good  nurseries.  We  find 
if  tho  branches  drop  into  the  water  beside  which 
they  are  planted  they  soon  root. — En.] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Wistaria  and  Laburnum.— Quite  an 
usual  effect  is  produced  in  a  garden  nedulttlKp 
mines  by  the  long  branchy 


plant  having  been  allowed  to  stray  into  a  ire? 
of  the  ordinary  Laburnum.  Just  now  the  twe 
plants  are  flowering  together.  The  Wistaria, 
with  its  liloo-mauve  plumes  spreading  over  a 
large  portion  of  tho  upper  part  of  the  Labor 
num,  the  blue  racemes  mingling  with  those  of 
golden  hue,  provided  a  striking  contrast  in  & 
somewhat  exposed  position. 

Leptoepermum  scoparium- — I  have  some  pU  j 
ol  Leptospcrmum  scoparium.  Does  it  flower  in  lia 
country  ?— Gurov*. 

(We  think  not,  though  an  allied  kind  has,  Ii  -»n 
thriving  out-of-door*?] 

TheNew  Zealand  I,abamum(Sophora  (Ediuj 
“Li )  t?i  raptor..), — i  will  be  grateful  for  any  ioionra: 
regaining:  Soplioratetraptera?  1  hate  raised  some  pun 
from  “e.d  procured  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  plants  scoot/.: 
side  this  winter.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  will  float. 
In  this  comity,  and  at  what  ageT— ObKXDtW. 

|  In  sheltered  gardens,  against  walls,  in  southern  anduu-: 
parts  of  the  country  all  the  Edwardsias  maybegrwt, 
tlinugli  they  may  require  protection  in  some  winter*.  TV 
strongest  growing  variety  Is  E.  grand i  flora.  I 

Cllanthus  punlceun.— Having  noticed  theqnot/ 
raised  as  to  whether  this  shrub  will  grow  outside  I  seal 
you  the  following :  I  know  of  several  really  line  aptruo-a... 
one  will  reach  quite  feet.  They  are  all  planted  agtine 
walls  facing  the*  south,  lit  a  mode rately* stiff  loam.  Sc- 
protection  is  given  during  the  winter,  yet  the  Acacia-lip 
leaves  remain  a  bright,  fresh  green.  1  notice  the;  u< 
more’ effective  when  there  Is  a  slight  shade  from  overtax 
ing  trees,  as  I  lie  flowers  soon  lose  colour  if  expoaed  to  wn 
bright  sunlight.— A.  Whitworth,  Orrtba,  /.  of  Man. 

The  Tea-plant  (Lyeium  europs'iim). — In  your  o?v 
issue  of  Garhknimo  iLi.rsTRATED  will  yon  kindly  tell  u> 
the  name  and  natural  order  of  the  enclosed  plan!  I  Her- 
il  goes  by  Ihe  name  of  I  lie  Tea-plant. — K.  I.. 

| Lyeium  rurop.vinn,  belonging  to  the  order  Holm*  -  - 
Though  in  no  way  related  to  l  lie  true  Tea-plant,  it  U  un¬ 
called  l.v  that  name,  and  still  more  frequently  spoken 
as  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Tea  plant,  the  origin  of  wh“  !i  -• 
said  to  have  been  Ihe  transposition  o!  labels  in  Ihe  Duke 
Argyll's  garden  at  some  distant  period.] 

Red-flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sac 
guineum). — Few  shrubs  are  more  beautiful 
than  this,  whether  seen  In  shrubbery- beds  re 
alone  on  the  Grass.  In  many  instances  it 
is  allowed  to  become  straggly,  and  should  I* 
cut  in  to  prevent  this,  os  it  boars  pruning  as 
well  as  an  ordinary  Gunant.  Jt  is  worthy  ..i 
note  how  Rome  plants  give  much  bright. i 
flowers  than  others.  1  had  an  old  plant  thai 
had  very  bright  flowers,  and  from  this  1  took 
cuttings,  and  now  have  a  good  stock  of  younc 
plants. — J.  Crook. 

Increasing  Deutzla  gracilis. —What 

is  tho  best  season  and  method  of  increasing 
Doutzia  gracilis  ?  I  have  a  large  old  plant — can 
I  divide  it  '/—Adam. 

[If  it  has  liecn  planted  rather  deeply  Deui/ii 
gracilis  can  bo  readily  increased  by  division,  In' 
this  must  be  carried  out  in  autumn  or  winter 
while  it  is  dormant.  It  may  also  be  propagate*: 
by  cuttings  formed  of  the  voung  shoots  of  the 
current  year.  They  should  lie  taken  about 
midsummer,  inserted  into  sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  or  a  handlight,  or  a 
frame.  In  any  caso  they  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  till  rooted,  which  will  be  befoie 
autumn.] 

Forming  a  hedge.— I  want  to  make  a 
division  between  two  gardens,  and  wish  it  to  be 
as  ornamental  as  possible.  The  position  runs 
from  east  to  west  and  is  open  to  light  and  air, 
but  not  unduly  exposed  to  cold  winds.  Tbe 
soil  is  clay.  How  would  a  hank  3  feet  or  4  feet 
high  do  with  a  hedge  on  the  top  ?  What  should 
tho  hedge  consist  of?  I  do  not  want  anr 
tiling  expensive  in  the  way  of  plants,  as  (hr 
length  is  considerable,  and  I  want  something 
evergreen.  I  want  to  form  a  screen  at  l«v: 
0  feet  (J  inches  high,  but  do  not  like  a  plair- 
wooden  fence.  Would  a  wire  fence  with  sow 
evergreen  creepers  ho  bettor  and  cheaper  than 
forming  a  bank  ? — Hedge. 

[Wc  are  sorry  you  do  not  like  a  wood  fence, 
because  it  is  mucli  prettier  than  any  wire  one 
you  can  make.  You  have  a  choice  of  good 
things  according  to  your  soil— viz.,  1,  A  line  oi 
Honeysuckles  and  Sweet  Brier.  2,  Good  plant* 
of  the  best  China  Roses  and  autumn  Clematis*'- 
3,  A  fence  of  varieties  of  Pvrus  japonica,  ii 
they  do  well  in  your  neighbourhood,  as  v 
believe  they  do.  4,  A  trellis  of  the  climbing 
Tea  Roses  Mme.  .Berard,  Gloire  do  Dijon, 
Bouquet  d’Or.  5,  A  trellis  of  the  finer  kind*  oi 
Ivy.  This  is  the  best  of  the  evergreen  fence* 
you  can  have,  unless  you  plant  a  line  of  some 
simple  evergreen,  of  which  tho  Holly  is  the 
best.  Buy  seedling  Hollies,  which  can  be  had 
lY*ir^r<3Jbiiply.  6,  A  Yew  hedge  would  not  be 
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FRUIT. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  VINE 
LATERALS. 


remedy  can  bo  applied.  Red-spider  may  be 
cleared  off  by  simply  syringing  the  trees  with 
cold  water.  Apricots  are  seldom  infested  with 
anything  so  early  in  the  year  beyond  cater- 

§i  liars,  and  the  presence  of  these  is  soon 
cteoted  by  the  twisted  and  rolled-up  appear- 
A  little  forethought  in  thinning  the  laterals  of  ance  of  the  leaves.  It  is  best  to  look  the  trees 
Vines  so  that  there  is  a  thin  but  regular  canopy  |  over  every  few  days,  when  a  pressure  of  these 
over  the  bunches  by  the  time  the  berries  are  j  rolled-up  leaves  betwixt  the  thumb  and  fore- 
stoned  is  always  well  repaid,  for  the  most  likely  |  finger  quickly  despatches  the  insect.  Both 
time  for  scorching  of  the  berries  is  just  when  Pears  and  Plums  should  bo  sprayed  ns  soon  as 
they  are  apparently  stationary  between  the  properly  set,  they  being,  like  Apples,  so  liablo 
stoning  and  the  second  swelling.  Old  Vines  j  to  bo  attacked  by  many  foes,  especially  cater- 
tluit  have  broken  regularly  for  years  will,  as  a  pillars  of  various  species  of  moths  and  grubs  of 
rule,  give  far  less  trouble  than  younger  canes,  \  sawllios  and  weevils.  Aphides,  when  found  to 
for  these  do  not  always  break  so  regularly  as  is  Ims  present  on  Plums  and  (  . 'berries,  should  l>o 
desirable,  and  there  will  in  such  cases  be  blank  given  no  quarter,  and  if  only  dealt  with  in  the 
places  in  the  roof  unless  means  arc 
taken  to  prevent  it.  As  a  rule,  an 

unfruitful  lateral  can  be  extended  _  _  _ 

from  the  same  or  a  neighbouring 
Vine,  and  if  not  allowed  to  run  too 
tar  and  get  thick,  the  increased 
leafage  is  an  aid  to  the  roots  as  well 
ns  a  means  of  protection  to  adjoining 
bun  :hes.  lint  it  does  not  do  to  wnit 
until  the  <jrn|H>n  nre  stoning;  now  [fcfc; 

IS  the  time  for  allowing  a  little  free-  qJM 

dom  to  the  l nid -season  and  late  Vines,  1 

for  the  lateral  growth  is  never  so 

brisk  just  when  the  berries  arc  ston-  .  SitEd  .  ■  v  ^ 

ing  as  it  is  previously  and  after,  a 
great  deal  of  the  force  of  tho  Vines 
lieing  apparently  concentrated  upon 
the  stoning  proe.ess.  Should  anything 
havo  occurred  to  make  a  blank  space, 
such  bh  1  he  snapping  out  of  a  lateral 
on  a  strong  Vine  when  it  is  too  late 
to  make  up  t  he  deficiency,  it  may  bo 
well  in  the  interest  ol  adjoining 
hunch;*  to  shade  this  spot  with  a 
newspaper  or  something  else  light 
and  easily  placed  when  very  bright 
sunshine  occurs. 

Regular  attention  to  stopping  and 
pinching  as  tho  season  advances  is  of 
great  aid  in  vinery  management  now. 

When  tho  sub-laterals  are  allowed  to 
ramble  over  and  crowd  their  neigh- 
lwnirs  they  exclude  light  from  tho 
buds  that  are  forming  at  tho  leaf 
loses,  and  not  only  this,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  their  wholesale  rt-‘ 
moval  is  necessary,  and  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  severe  cheek  to  tho  Vines  and 
lets  tho  sun  in  suddenly  to  where  tho 
leaves  have  not  been  exposed  to  its 
rays,  and  are  not,  therefore,  hard 
enough  to  Btand  the  light.  It  is  far 
better  to  stop  regularly  at  tho  first 
leaf  than  to  let  the  growth  run  in  the 
slipshod  manner  sometimes  noted. 

Again,  varieties  differ  in  their  likes, 
and  as  a  general  thing  it  will  be  found 
that  block  varieties  colour  better 
under  a  rather  thicker  canopy  of 
foliage  than  do  white  ones.  The 
tying  back  of  the  foliage  from  the 
latter  is  bad  for  tho  leaves  so  treated, 
and  often  results  in  burnt  berries  or 
a  thick,  cloudy-coloured  hunch. 


Viburnum  macrocpplialum  in  the  corridor  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  IMInlmrxh.  (Sec  pairo  1(1’,) 


HARDY  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Where  much  fruitgrowing  is  carried 
on  a  busy  time  is  at  hand.  Spraying 
for  the' prevention  and  destruction 
of  insect  pests  will  havo  to  be 

attended  to.  In  many  gardens  this  will  have  initial  stage  much  trouble  and  annoyance  will 
to  be  suspended  for  a  time,  as,  with  the  exeop-  lie  saved  hereafter.  Tho  same  remarks  apply 
t ion  of  Apples,  the  majority  of  fruit-trees  are  .  in  an  equal  degree  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
now  in  full  bloom.  In  late  localities  it  can,  of  and  although  too  soon  for  their  great  enemy, 
course,  bo  pursued  until  the  blossom  buds  the  sawlly  caterpillar,  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
unfold,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  growers  should  be  on  tho  alert  and  endeavour 
to  Apples  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Peach,  to  stamp  it  out  before  it  does  much  damage. 
Nectarine,  ami  Apricot-trees  will  by  this  time  J  Where  Black  Currants  are  affected  with  the 
have  flowered  and  set  even  in  tho  latest  dis- |  initc,  they  should  bo  looked  over,  picking  off  all 


tricts.  With  regard  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
the  chief  tiling  to  fear  now  is  an  attack  of 
aphides.  In  some  instances  the  aphides  have 
no  doubt  effected  a  lodgment.  Where  such  is 
the  cose  they  should  then  be  dealt  with 
promptly.  In  caso  of  a  bad  attack,  spray  at 
once  with  an  approved  insecticide,  ana  early 
enough  in  the  day  for  the  foliage  to  dry  again 
before  night.  If  only  a  few  insects  arc  present, 


infested  buds.  This  is  a  tedious  business,  but 
one  or  two  hands— women  preferably — can  look 
over  a  good  many  bushes  in  a  day,  and  it  is 
said  to  pay  for  doing.  Tho  ground  beneath  all 
fruit-trees  and  bushes  should  be  stirred  by 
hoeing  it  as  often  as  time  and  labour  will 
admit.  This,  independent  of  tho  flood  it  effects 
by  aerating  the  soil  and  the  keeping  down  of 


of  getting  rid  of  the  cocoons  of  the  Pear-midge 
beneath  trees  which  in  former  years  have  hod 
their  crops  partly  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  this 

Cest.  In  addition,  it  is  also  recommended  that 
uinit  should  bo  strewn  on  the  surface  and  hoed 
in.  Muriate  of  potash  might  also  be  tried  as 
an  experiment,  and  in  both  cases  use  the 
chemicals  for  this  purpose  without  furthir 
delay. 

PROTECTING  FRUIT. 

In  country  districts  where  there  is  much  wood 
around  or  near  to  private  gardens,  some  kind  of 
protection  must  be  used  if  the  grower  wishes  to 
keep  his  fruit.  Many  methods  nre  used  to  this 
end.  Home  use  wire  around  and  over  the  bushes 
permanently.  After  much  observation  I  am 
under  the  impression  this  is  not  the  best  or  the 
cheapest.  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  was  about  two  years  ago.  In  the  case 
referred  to  provision  was  made  so  that  a  great 
portion  of  tne  front  and  a  part  of  the  top  wire 
could  bo  removed  in  winter.  Added  to  this  it 
was  put  up  so  strong  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
snow  destroying  it.  This  was  mode  to  cover  a 
wide  border  with  a  high  wall.  On  tho  wall 
were  growing  both  Sweet  and  Morollo  Cherries, 
various  kinds  of  Plums,  and  some  Red  Currants 
botwoen  the  trees  on  tho  walls.  As  hush-trees 
there  wore  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants, 
with  an  assortment  of  the  best  Gooseberries, 
with  hore  and  there  a  small  bush-treo  of  tho  late 
kinds  of  Sweet  Cherries. 

For  years  I  havo  adopted  tho  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  tho  bush  fruit  in  tho  open  by  keeping 
tho  bushes  all  together.  At  tho  present  time  I 
have  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants,  also  Rasp¬ 
berries,  growing  in  one  patch.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  sliows  signs  of  ripening  I  take  sonic  close- 
moshed  wire- netting,  .'1  feet  wide,  and  place  this 
all  round,  keeping  it  upright  by  thrusting  some 
straight  sticks  through  the  meshes  at  top  and 
bottom,  pushing  them  into  the  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  them  firm,  allowing  these  sticks 
to  stand  11  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  wire.  Over  the  top  I  place  common  fish- 
netting.  The  bushes  keep  the  netting  up  (as  1 
allow  tho  summer  shoots  to  remain  their  whole 
length).  Round  tho  outside  tho  fish-net  is 
strained  and  kept  in  place  by  tho  upright 
stroke,  which  are  above  the  wire-netting.  Then 
it  is  fastened  to  the  outside  of  tho  wire-netting 
by  pushing  small,  pliablo  sticks  between  tho 
two  nettings.  In  this  way  I  prevent  the  fish- 
net  touching  tiro  ground,  where  it  rots  quickly. 
I  do  not  need  to  remove  the  notting  to  gather 
the  fruit,  as  by  leaving  an  opening  at  each 
end  it  is  cosy  to  get  in  and  gather  fruit  daily. 
By  using  small  mesh  wire  and  keeping  it  close 
to  tho  ground  neither  birds,  rats,  nor  anything 
else  can  get  in.  When  the  crop  is  all  gono  the 
protection  is  removed,  the  wire  rolled  up  and 
placed  in  a  shed,  and  the  fish  net  hung  up  in  a 
dry  store.  In  this  way  it  lasts  a  number  of 
years  and  tho  cost  is  small.  J.  Crook. 


GOOSEBERRIES  ON  ESPALIERS. 
Many  more  people  might  erect  trellises  and 
grow  the  finest  dessert  Gooseberries  to  advan¬ 
tage,  as  so  trained  the  fruit  gets  tho  full  benefit 
of  sun  and  air.  Such  a  free-growing  fruit  as  the 
Gooseberry  needs  attention  in  disbudding,  yet 
how  littlo  notice  is  token  of  ordinary  bush-trees 
in  this  respect.  The  trees  are  often  so  dense 
that  picking  is  only  performed  with  difficulty. 
Were  fewer  growths  left  tho  quality  of  tho  fruit 
all  round  would  lie  improved.  Growers  of  large 
sorts  for  exhibition  prop  up  tho  branches 
bearing  fruit  to  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air,  anil 
it  is  this  exposure  which  in  tho  ease  of  espalier 
or  trellis-trees  secures  tho  finest  colour  and 
flavour.  The  troublo  connected  with  this 
system  is  not  great,  and  often  when  newly- 
planted  orchards  er  fruit  plantations  are  fenced 
round,  Gooseberries  grown  as  above  described 
would  be  a  profitable  addition.  /A  2- Sect  border 
of  loamy  compost  enriched, with  manure  will 
support  the  roots  for  a  number  of  years,  provided 
a  liberal  mulch  of  good  manure  is  laid  on 
annually.  The  trees  are  easily  got  at  for  dis¬ 
budding,  pruning,  and  training  ;  insecticides  are 
conveniently  applied,  as  is  also  manure-water 
to  the  roots.  Warrington,  Whitesmith,  and 
other  richly-flavoured  dessert  kinds  develop 


w  .  weeds,  disturbs  and  brings  many  insects  to  the .  - .  .  ,  ,  .  - 

Tobacco  powder  applied  with  a  puff  will  amW  surface,  wh|re  birds  soon  find  and  devour  them,  under  espalier  culture  not  only  the  largest  size, 
does  hold  them  in  check  upt/il,  a -more  effective  2Uir  sUrfSilAPtlie  soil  is  suggested  as  a  means  I  but  richest,  flavour.  In  a  sheltered  position 
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fruit  of  trellis-trained  trees  of  extra  early  varie¬ 
ties  would  reach  a  usable  size  for  tarts  ten  days 
in  advance  of  that  obtainable  from  ordinary 
bush-trees.  Such  a  position  would,  however, 
necessitate  careful  attention,  particularly  in 
regard  to  dislodging  aphis  and  spider  and 
supplying  sufficient  root  moisture, 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Tomtits  and  fruit-trees.  -Your  correspondent 
m»v  real  assured  that  the  tomtits,  at  all  events,  are  doinu 
nothin);  but  good  to  his  fruit -t  rees.  Every  bloom  destroyed 
by  them  contains  a  grub,  and,  if  left,  would  never  produce 
fruit.  Sparrows,  I  grant,  are  destructive,  but  I  find  it  to 
my  advantage  to  encourage  birds  of  all  descriptions  in  my 
garden  and  orchard.  The  damage  done  is  nothing  corn- 
par  si  to  the  lienetlts  they  confer  in  Weeping  down  insect 
pests.— K.  If.  I*.,  Ttifinmouth. 

Peach-trees  on  old  railway  sleepers. 

— I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  if 
you  would  advise  growing  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Figs,  etc.,  on  a  wall  matle  of  old  railway 
sleepers  ?  Do  you  think  they  would  Is:  likely 
t  >  do  well,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  dressing 

of  the  sleepers  that  would  blight  thorn  or  injure 

them  in  any  way?— .1. 

[Fruit-trees  may  be  grown  near  the  fence 
nude  of  railway  sleepers  if  the  fence  is  wired 
and  the  trees  trained  to  the  wires.  We  have 
seen  Tomatoes  do  well  against  a  fence  of  this 
kind,  and  in  the  open  air  nothing  can  bo  given 
off  that  would  injure  anything.  If  you  use 
wire  tie  sure  and  give  the  wires  a  coat  of  the 
lie-it  white-lea<l  paint,  os  the  acid  from  the  wire 
is  liable  to  injure  the  shoots  of  the  trees.  | 

Front  air  in  early  vineries.  -In  cold 
springs  murh  injury  is  often  done  by  eareless- 
neas  in  ventilating  early  vineries.  Only  recently 
I  saw  a  small  house  in  an  amateur's  garden  thu 
Vines  in  which  seemed  quite  healthy,  yet,  with 
the  wind  blowing  strongly  from  the  north-east, 
some  ti  inches  of  front  air  in  addition  to  a  fool 
of  top  air  had  been  given.  The  sun  was  strong, 
tind  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  roof  being  large,  no 
doubt  the  thermometer  ran  up  rapidly.  Under 
such  conditions  a  check  is  inevitable,  and  spider 
or  mildew  often  follows  in  its  train.  I  never 
think  of  giving  front  air  to  vineries  until  the 
first  week  in  .nine,  and  then  its  frequency  and 
extent  depend  entirely  on  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture.  As  a  rule  early  vineries  take  no  harm  by 
running  up  5  degs.  or  10  degs.,  provided  the 
necessary  chink  of  air  is  given  in  time. — C. 

Pruning:  old  Apple-trees.—  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  cutting  a  lot  of  the 
wood  from  old  trees  that  have  for  years  been 
neglected  and  allowed  to  get  thick.  I  have 
seen  in  one  or  two  instances  lately  fine  old  trees 
ruined  by  cutting  off  all  the  lower  and  most 
fruitful  branches,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  tree 
as  thick  as  ever,  and  one  beautiful  tree  that 
used  when  in  full  fruit  to  sweep  the  Grass,  and 
was  a  pretty  picture  when  in  flower,  has  now 
the  appearance  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
trees  from  a  child's  Noah's  ark,  and  it  will 
never  again  in  all  probability  produce  a  crop  of 
flowers,  let  alone  fruit.  Now,  had  a  little  care¬ 
ful  thinning  of  the  branches  whore  necessary 
lioen  practised,  and  whatever  was  removed  cut 
quite  back  to  the  stem,  a  lot  of  good  might 
have  been  done  to  the  old  tree,  and  judicious 
feeding  at  the  roots  would  have  assisted  it  in  its 
old  age  to  go  on  producing  valuable  crops  of 
fruit.— B. 

Aphides  on  Peach-trees.— Wherever 
there  is  any  weakness  in  trees  under  glass,  these 
insects  are  sure  to  be  present  to  make  matters 
worse.  The  troublesome  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
noticed  when  Peach  or  Nectarine-trees  do  not 
get  sufficient  light  is  almost  always  followed  by 
an  attack,  and  outside  they  follow  blister 
regularly.  Anything,  in  fact,  that  checks  the 
vigour  of  the  trees  seems  to  predispose  the 
foliage  to  their  attacks.  They  are  little  to  be 
feared  in  sound,  well-glazed  houses,  where 
fumigating  soon  puts  an  end  to  them,  but  in 
leaky,  cold  houses  and  on  the  walls  it  is  differ¬ 
ent,  and  often  a  lot  of  mischief  is  caused  before 
they  can  lie  cleared  off.  Owing  to  their 
sheltered  positions  in  curled-up  leaves  and  on 
the  undersides  of  leaves  facing  outward,  only 
very  little  of  an  insecticide  can  reach  them,  anil 
owing  to  the  tender  state  of  the  foliage  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  a  too  strong  remedy.  Quassia 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  of  the  home-made 
preparations  for  their  destruction,  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  in  readiness.  Tobacco- water  is 
more  expensive,  and  the  effect  soon  goes  off. 
One  of  t he  best  of  the  proprietary  articles  is 
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Abol  insecticide.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  insects 
can  withstand  it,  and  it  is  very  easily  and 
readily  prepared  for  use.  All  the  articles  are 
best  applied  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  spray, 
and  oiten.  U-.ed  heavily  a  great  deal  of  it  h 
wasted. 

Ants  anti  ripe  Peaches. -Theee  little 
insects  are  very  mischievous  in  the  early  Peach- 
house,  where  they  soon  find  the  ripe  fruits,  and, 
owing  to  the  number  usually  present  in  a  colon}’, 
they  ruin  the  best  of  them  in  a  very  Bhort  time. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ants  can  really  open 
a  Peach  unless  it  is  just  at  the  point  of  the  fruit, 
but  in  many  cases  the  flesh  grows  over  the  stem 
on  which  the  fruit  is  produced,  and  this  forms  a 
thin  place  in  the  skin  that  the  ants  are  not  long 
in  taking  advantage  of.  Seeing  that  the  ants 
wore  getting  numerous  in  the  early  Peach-house, 
and  being  mindful  of  past  depredations,  I 
have  had  sponges  with  coarse  sugar  placed 
about  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  in  this  way 
have  caught  hundreds  of  them,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  have  spoiled  one  or  two  nice 
fruits.  Anyone  having  fruit  on  the  point  of 
ripening  should,  if  these  insects  are  in  the  house, 
try  and  get  rid  of  them  at  once  by  this  or  simi¬ 
lar  means.  Pouring  boiling  water  down  their 
runs  answers  well  where  the  way  in  can  be 
found,  but  this  is  often  difficult.  Cotton  wool 
soaked  in  turpentine  and  placed  about  the  stems 
of  the  trees  and  the  standards  of  the  trellis  will 
prevent  their  rising,  hut  great  care  is  necessary 
that  the  turpentine  does  not  tounli  the  lutrk  or 
leaves.  Dry  cotton  wool  is  useless,  and  the 
insects  are  very  clever  in  finding  a  new  way  to 
the  fruits  when  one  is  closed.  -C. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

MALE  SERVANTS’  LICENCES. 

TO  THE  EIMTOR  OK  “(iARDF.NlSIi  ILLUSTRATED.” 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  little  about  what  “  J.  1).  Q.”  and 
“  K.  C.  'J'."  have  said.  1  have  been  in  just  the 
same  position  as  *‘,1.  D.  Q.,”  and  I  object  to 
paying  the  sum.  Moreover,  I  really  think  it 
is  a  grievance  which  calls  for  alteration.  I  am 
not  even  in  the  position  of  “  J.  I).  Q.” — viz., 

I  do  not  keep  a  gardener,  but  a  boy  only,  and 
that  quite  a  lad.  1  took  the  trouble  to  write 
to  Somerset  House  about  the  matter,  and  was 
told  that,  whereas  the  boy  did  work  which 
rould  be  done  by  an  ordinary  domestic  servant, 

I  was  liable.  Now,  by  a  reference  to  “  Every 
Man  his  Own  Lawyer/’  Ed.  1900,  p.  6Ti9,  a  case 
of  a  farmer  is  cited  under  Schedule  C,  a  boy 
under  IS  employed  to  clean  boots,  shoes,  knives, 
forks,  and  to  attend  on  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  it  was  held  that  the  farmer  was  liable 
for  a  tax  of  10s.  lid.  In  this  case  I  wonder 
whether  the  boy  slept  in  the  house,  and  if  the 
attending  on  the  servants  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  maintain  that  in  a  case  such  as  mine 
the  tax  is  most  unjust.  1  take  a  lad  from 
school,  I  train  him,  teach  him  gardening,  and 
the  boy  does  any  kind  of  odd  jobs.  When  I 
fill  in  my  paper  there  is  no  name  under  the 
list  of  names  which  I  can  describe  him  by,  so  it 
lias  to  stand,  “  one  male  servant.”  I  entirely 
agree  with  “J.  D.  Q.”  that  there  are  numbers 
of  persons  who  never  pay  the  tax.  And  behold 
the  absurdity.  Here  is  a  boy  who  is  just  about 
the  same  age  as  mine,  but  he  has  not  yet  left 
school,  yet  that  lad  can  lio  employed  before  he 
goes  to  school,  and  after  school  hours,  all  day 
Saturday,  and  possibly  Sunday  morning,  he 
does  quite  as  much  household  work  as  mine, 
yet  nothing  is  paid  on  account  of  such  a  lad. 

The  fact  of  this  tax  having  to  bo  paid  does 
great  injur}- in  two  ways  :  (1)  It  must  prevent 

S arsons  employing  boys  who  would  otherwise 
o  so  ;  and  (2)  It  must  prevent  employers  giving 
the  lad  so  much  wages  as  they  otherwise  would. 
I  am  informed  that  if  a  tradesman  who  employs 
an  errand  boy  should  allow  that  boy  to  dean 
boots  or  knives  he  is  liable  to  pav  the  tax. 
Surely  this  is  an  injustice.  In  these  days,  when 
the  question  of  domestic  servants  is  becoming 
such  a  difficulty,  this  point  should  receive 
attention  by  the  Government,  nnd  that  where  a 
lad  is  not  employed  in  any  really  special 
capacity  in  a  house,  and  is  under  a  given  age, 
this  tax  should  bo  remitted.  I  should  tie 
delighted  to  see  this  question  well  ventilated 
and  handled  by  some  thoroughly  competent 
authority.  A  Minister  of  RF.i.i<;io£)ri.C 


The  right  to  light.— In  1880  I  bought  i 
cottage  having  a  back  window  overlooking  the 
land  of  another  person,  and  that  w  indow  had 
been  in  existence  more  than  ten  years  at  th; 
time  of  my  purchase.  I  am  not  aware  that  ary 
acknowledgment  was  ever  given  or  interruption 
suffered  in  respect  of  the  access  of  light  to  saca 
window,  and  from  your  note  on  page  100, 
April  21st,  I  gather  that  20  years’  enjoymer.- 
without  interruption  or  acknowledgment  give- 
a  right  to  the  unobstructed  access  of  light 
Subsequently  to  tho  purchase  I  altered  the  beck 
and  put  in  some  new  windows.  Does  the  altera 
tion  take  away  the  existing  right,  or  does  that 
right  extend  to  other  windows  looking  in  tb* 
same  direction  but  made  subsequently?  Can 
nty  neighbour  claim  an  acknowledgment  or  in 
default  block  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows 
[On  the  facts  stated,  the  original  window  ha 
become  what  is  termed  an  “  ancient  light,”  ami 
you  have  the  right  to  the  unobstructed  flow  o: 
light  to  that  window.  But  the  right  does  ne; 
extend  to  other  windows  matle  .subsequent!}, 
although  “looking  in  the  same  direction,”  arid 
your  neighliour  ntay  block  the  light  to  the  ne* 
windows  if  he  chooses  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  must 
not  block  the  light  to  the  ancient  window,  a»i 
if  he  cannot  block  the  new  lights  without  inter 
fering  with  the  ancient  light  he  may  not  do 
anything.  When  an  ancient  window  is  en¬ 
larged  the  light  to  tho  old  part  of  the  aperture 
may  not  be  obstructed,  but  the  light  to  the  ne*> 
part  may  lie  obstructed  if  it  is  possible  to  do  » 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  acces. 
of  light  to  the  old  part. — K.  CJ.  T.  ] 

A  drainage  question.  —  Six  years  ago  I 
hi  night  ft  house  and  garden,  and  last,  month  tin- 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property  laid  a  drain 
from  the  cellar  of  his  house  across  his  garden, 
and  at  the  boundary  of  the  garden  it  passe- 
under  his  own  dyke  (but  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  , 
thence  across  the  corner  of  a  field,  and  then 
into  my  dyke.  He  did  not  ask  my  permissi* 
to  do  this.  If  I  hereafter  wish  to  take  in  the 
4  feet  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  could  i.e 
in  the  course  of  time  prevent  me  from  so  doing' 
I  enclose  plan. — Dyke. 

[Your  neighbour  has  committed  a  trespass  m 
running  a  drain  into  your  dyke  without  your 

Krmission.  This  dram  conveys  sewage  matt-r 
im  the  house,  and  may  easily  liecome  a  sour-v 
of  serious  nuisance,  seeing  that  your  dyke  rum 
along  the  side  of  your  garden.  Your  remedy  i« 
by  action  of  trespass  and  application  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  your  neighbour  from  di- 
charging  the  sewage  into  your  tlyke.  In  tD 
course  of  a  long  time  he  wouldQjain  the  right  t 
discharge  this  sewage  into  your  dyke,  and  it 
you  wished  to  enclose  the  site  of  the  tlyke  vn 
would  then  be  obliged  to  lav  pipes  to  take  or! 
the  sewage.  It  does  not  follow,  whether  this 
drain  lie  continued  or  not,  that  you  would  have 
a  right  to  enclose  the  site  of  the  dyke.  There 
is  nothing  in  your  statement  to  enable  me  to 
form  any  opinion  whether  you  can  do  this  or 
not.— K.  C.  T.j 

BIRDS. 

Canary  (flro.ra.di).— The  death  of  your 
canary  was  due  to  inflammation  of  and  internal 
hiemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  It  must  have 
taken  a  violent  chill,  perhaps  after  bathing,  or 
from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Number¬ 
less  cage-birds  die  from  lung  complaint — in  fact, 
it  is  ono  of  the  most  formidable  of  diseases  they 
have  to  contend  with,  and  is  oftentimes  brought 
about  through  tho  cage  being  placed  close  to 
window  in  all  seasons.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  sufferer  continually  in  a  high,  moi-t 
temperature  of  80  degs.  or  90  degs.,  lowering 
the  temperature  gradually  as  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  subsides  ;  but  to  do  good  it  must  be 
had  recourse  to  before  the  complaint  has  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  tho  system.  '>  ours  was  a  very 
fine  bird,  and  in  all  other  respects  appeared  to 
be  in  a  healthy  condition. — S.  S.  G. 


!•“  An  many  of  the  most  interesting  not-' 
and  articles  in  “Gardening”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  toe  desvt 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  <j f  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
or  short  article  published  in  the  ciNrent  week's 
ia/tue,  whith  will  be  marked  thus  *,* 
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Conservatory.  —  Pelargoniums  may  re¬ 
quire  a  light  shade  in  bright,  sunny  weather, 
but  if  the  roof  is  furnished  with  climbers  and 
tbc  house  properly  ventilated,  that  may 
probably  suffice,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present. 
If  any  plant*  appear  to  be  much  distressed  by 
the  sunshine,  damping  paths  or  borders  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  wifi  be  a  great  help.  There 
may,  in  some  houses,  be  an  objection  to  damp¬ 
ing  floors  during  the  day  if  tho  house  is 
frequently  visited  oy  the  family,  then  in  extreme 
cases  during  hot  weather  a  shade  should  be 
used.  Groups  of  Spanish  or  English  Iris  in 
7-inch  pots  have  been  very  effective,  aud  tho 
flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  bulbs  aro 
very  cheap,  and  if  planted  somewhat  thickly 
aud  brought  on  in  a  cool-house,  though  they  do 
not  last  long,  they  give  a  welcome  change  during 
the  time  they  last.  During  the  present  month 
any  hard-wooded  plants  that  require  more  pot 
room  should  have  a  shift.  All  the  fine  rooted 
tilings,  such  as  Azaleas  and  Heaths,  must  have 
good  peat  and  a  free  admixture  of  clean  sand, 
firm  potting  is  essential,  aud  clean  pots  and 
free  drainage  are  absolutely  necessary.  When 
a  plaut  gets  out  of  health  it  generally  arises 
through  deficient  drainage.  The  depth  of 
drainage  should  be  proportioned  to  the  pot.  A 
layer  of  large  pieces  should  be  used,  the  holes 
being  securely  covered  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
escape  for  surplus  water,  then  a  layer  of  smaller 
pieces,  finishing  oft'  with  a  layer  of  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  Hazel- nut.  A  pot  drained  in  this 
way  cannot  get  waterlogged.  This  does  not 
take  any  more  time  than  doing  the  work 
in  a  careless,  haphazard  way.  The  drainage 
materials  in  good  gardens  are  usually  broken 
up  and  screened,  aud  packed  away  ready  for 
use  during  bad  weather  in  winter,  and  when 
the  potting  season  comes  round  no  time  is 
lost  iu  looking  up  or  preparing  drainage.  The 
finest  lot  of  Balsams  1  ever  saw  was  after  the 
first  start  grown  in  a  cold-pit  with  very  nearly 
full  exposure.  Cockscombs  do  best  for  some 
time  over  a  fermonting-bed  of  manure  and 
leaves  close  to  the  glass. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  frames. 
—.Spare  frames  can  be  filled  with  Melons  aud 
Cucumbers  now.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them 
a  little  bottom-heat  to  start  them  ;  in  fact, 
Melons  are  always  better  in  our  climate  with  a 
little  root  warmth,  and  Cucumbers,  until  the 
hot  weather  sets  in,  in  July,  want  warmth, 
otherwise  tho  fruits  are  often  bitter  from  slow 
growth.  Melons  do  best  iu  a  firm  root-run,  and 
(he  soil  should  have  some  body  in  it,  such  as  is 
found  iu  the  best  quality  loam.  Canker  iu 
Melons  is  a  troublesome  disease,  causing  decay 
in  the  main  stems.  It  may  be  caused  by  saving 
seed  from  unhealthy  plants,  and  when  there  is 
a  predisposition  to  canker,  too  much  water  in  a 
cold  soil  will  bring  it  on.  This  is  where  the 
value  of  a  little  continuous  warmth  in  the  bed 
is  such  an  advantage.  It  is  best  in  watering 
Melons  to  avoid  pouring  into  the  centre  near  tho 
stems. 

Ripening:  Grapes.— When  Grapes  begin 
to  colour  a  little  ventilation  should  be  left  on  all 
night  to  cause  a  circulation,  and,  of  course, 
there  must  be  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes. 
Warm,  buoyant  air  is  required  to  ripen  the 
<  .rapes  and  wood.  Where  possible  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mulch  tho  bonier  with  clean  litter  :  it 
checks  evaporation  and  keeps  down  dust.  Tho 
roots  of  Vines  should  not  be  permitted  to  get 
very  dry.  All  things  aro  comparative,  and 
"hat  one  person  would  call  dry  another  might 
think  wet  enough.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Vines  must  have  moisture,  and  if  they  do  not 
find  it  near  the  surface  they  will  go  down  for  it, 
and  that  soon  brings  on  unripe  wood  and 
I-  hanking. 

Pines  may  be  given  a  check  by  keeping 
them  a  little  drier  or  by  lifting  out  of  the  plung¬ 
ing-bed,  even  in  some  Cases  goiug  the  length  of 
moving  the  shy  fruiters  to  a  cool-house  for  a 
"“ek  or  two  ;  and  then  plunging  in  heat  again 
"ill  start  the  fruits.  Suckers  may  be  taken  off 
*ad  petted  when  ready.  Night  temperature  in 
fruiting-house,  70  degi.  ;  in  eucoessicn,  65  degs? 

Window  gardsnin^.iftTbK}  Vsb 
blue  Campanulas  are  pretty  in  haugina-pots  or 
baskets  in  the  window.  Ivy  Pelargoniums  are 


also  lovely  suspended  iu  baskets  ;  they  must  be 
taken  out  to  water,  and  this  often  leads  to  their 
getting  very  dry,  but  they  will  Btand  drought 
better  than  most  plants. 

Outdoor  garden. — Well-hardened  plants 
of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  ana  Ver¬ 
benas  may  go  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  spring-flowering  plants  are  rather  later  than 
usual  this  season,  and  where  spring  bedding  is 
well  carried  out  the  summer-flowering  plants 
can  be  shifted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  it  strong 
into  pots  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  summer 
bedding  season  is  so  short  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  plants  as  strong  as 
possible,  and  the  beds  should  be  Heavily  top- 
dressed  after  the  spring  flowers  are  removed. 
We  usually  have  a  good  heap  of  charred  garden 
rubbish  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
plants  grow  well  in  it.  If  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  dry  Roses  and  Carnations  should  be 
mulched  with  rich  compost,  adding  a  mixture 
of  Moss-litter-manure  and  charred  refuse,  or,  if 
that  fails,  old  pottiug-soil  is  mixed  with  it. 
Insects  on  Roses  should  be  anticipated.  Hand¬ 
picking  is  best  for  the  maggots,  but  green-fly 
should  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  Suit¬ 
able  washes  are  plentiful.  Quassia  with  a  little 
Tobacco-liquid  added  is  as  good  as  anything. 
Tobacco-powder  is  easily  applied,  and  will  do 
when  a  speedy  remedy  is  required.  The  stakes 
should  be  put  to  Carnations  to  bo  ready  when 
required.  Tufted  Pansies  are  lovely  now,  but 
on  poor  soils  the  beds  must  be  well  prepared  ; 
some  old  cow-manure  worked  rather  deeply 
into  the  beds  is  very  desirable.  Make  a  basin 
round  Hollyhocks  to  collect  the  moisture  and  to 
retain  it  round  the  plants  when  necessary  to 
water.  Thin  the  shoots  of  herbaceous  Phloxes 
to  three  if  fine  spikes  are  wanted.  Two-year- 
old  plants  usually  throw  the  finest  spikes. 
Daisies,  Primroses,  and  other  plants  taken  from 
the  spring  beds  should  be  planted  in  the  shade 
somewhere. 

Fruit  garden.— I  think  I  have  never  seen 
the  Apple  orchards  so  lovely  as  they  are  now. 
Those  who  have  any  reason  to  fear  the  larva'  of 
the  Codlin-moth  should  provide  a  spraying 
apjiaratns  to  dress  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall.  London-purple  iB  the  cheapest  insec¬ 
ticide  for  Apples,  out  there  are  other  things 
which  are  non-poisonous,  yet  strong  enough  to 
kill  maggots  if  it  reaches  them.  Sunlight-soap 
is  a  usetul  cleansing  agent,  and  may  be  easily 
applied  through  the  garden  engine,  or,  if  on  a 
small  scale,  the  syringe  may  do.  Look  over 
grafts  and  fill  up  cracks  in  the  clay  if  any  are 
visible.  I  heard  a  gardener  the  other  day  com¬ 
plaining  of  tho  want  of  flavour  in  his  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries.  We  have  nothing  in 
Strawberries  to  equal  British  Queen  It  requires 
careful  culture,  but  where  it  does  well  nothing 
equals  it  or  ]>ays  so  well  for  forcing,  and  it 
travels  well.  As  regards  culture,  a  deep,  well- 
drained  plot  of  land  will  <lo  it  well.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a  special  site  for  them  in  any 
garden  where  thorough  culture  is  carried  out. 
Give  them  plenty  of  room  :  overcrowding  soon 
ruins  the  crowns.  In  Peach  culture  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  keep  well  in  front  of  insects, 
especially  on  walls.  Plums  and  Cherries  also 
must  have  attention.  Disbud  Vines  on  south 
walls.  Those  who  have  a  sunny  wall  will  find 
interesting  work  in  a  collection  of  hardy  open- 
air  Grapes.  Young  plants  out  of  pots  may  be 
planted  now.  Wo  havo  been  going  back  for 
years  in  the  culture  of  open-air  Grapes.  Cheap 
glass  has  been  the  cause  of  this.  Given  a  warm 
site  and  a  properly  constructed  wall  some¬ 
thing  good  may  come  of  it. 

Vegetable  garden.—  Everything  is  back¬ 
ward,  and  Greens  are  Bcarce,  Cabbages  are 
Btnall,  and  Cauliflowers  are  moving  very  slowly. 
Things  are  a  little  better  in  the  sheltered  gar¬ 
den,  out  even  there  the  crops  are  late.  A  good 
breadth  of  late-sown  Turnips  is  valuable  now 
for  the  tops,  and  those  who  took  the  precaution 
last  autumn  to  sow  plenty  of  Spinach  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  now.  Leeks  ana  late 
Celery,  including  Celeriac,  are  appreciated 
now.  More  should  he  done  with  these  crops. 
Potatoes  can  generally  be  purchased  cheaply, 
but  Leeks  and  Celery  of  good  quality  are  best 
grown  at  home,  and  new  is  the  time  to  make 
Fut  the  stick e  to  Feaa  in 
tgdL.’  '.aeJ4.thtt  the  tendrils  may  find  WjSMf' 
thing  t4Ztfcng  to.  Lake  everything  else  in  the 
garden,  Peas  are  late,  but  they  look  promising 


If  the  weather  continues  dry  a  mulch  of  manure 
alongside  the  rows  will  be  useful,  aud  where 
the  mulch  cannot  be  used  a  freely-stirred 
surface  will  be  nearly  as  effective.  An  inch  of 
loose  soil  on  the  surface  acts  as  a  mulch  in 
keeping  in  the  moisture,  and  this  applies  to  all 
things ;  and,  moreover,  when  the  surface  is 
freely  stirred  among  growing  crops  the  various 
insects  which  trouble  the  gardener  are  less  in 
evidence.  Successional  crops  of  various  kinds 
should  be  sown,  especially  Lettuces  and  other 
salad  plants.  Brussels  Sprouts  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  use  should  be  got  out.  Well- 
hardened  Tomato  plants  may  be  put  out  in 
warm  sunny  spota  in  well- prepared  ground. 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  will 
require  shelter  for  a  few  nights. 

E.  Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

May  -Sth. — Planted  out  bedding  plants  of 
various  kinds.  Many  of  our  beds  have  been 
turfed  over,  therefore  the  pressure  upon  the 
staff  is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be,  and  more 
attention  can  be  given  to  other  matters. 
Thinned  hardy  annuals  and  mulched  with  a 
little  sifted  compost  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  Planted  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers. 
Stirred  the  soil  among  Globe  Artichokes  aud 
mulched  with  manure.  Did  a  little  more 
disbudding  to  wall-trees. 

May  :10th.— Moved  out  Arum  Lilies  to  ripen. 
We  have  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  flowers  this 
winter,  and  the  plants  are  still  throwing  up 
blossoms.  They  were  grown  in  pots  all  summer, 
chiefly  7-inch.  Commenced  thinning  Alicante 
Grapes.  This  is  a  very  tedious  job,  and  takes 
up  much  time.  Plauteu  more  Gladioli,  including 
some  large  groups  of  BrenchleyeusU.  Planted 
several  beds  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Scarlet 
Lobelias.  For  yellows  we  are  using  a  selected 
yellow  Antirrhinum,  a  yellow  Tutted  Pansy, 
and  dwarf  yellow  Marigolds. 

May  30th.— We  always  drive  in  the  Btakes 
before  the  Dahlias  are  planted,  and  the  moment 
the  plants  require  support  it  can  be  given  to 
them.  Peaches  ripening  are  receiving  abun¬ 
dance  of  ventilation,  and  enough  air  is  left  on 
at  night  to  keep  up  a  circulation.  Peaches  are 
gathered  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  i  ipe,  aud 
either  packed  away  or  placed  in  a  fruit- room  to 
finish.  When  the'  trees  are  looked  over  every 
day  by  a  careful  hand  no  fruits  fall,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  anything  to 
catch  the  falling  ones.  Potted  off  cuttings  of 
llouvardias. 

May  3 1st.—  Put  iu  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  l’oin- 
settias.  Shifted  on  young  winter  flowers— stove 
plants.  Saw  signs  of  thrip  in  stove  and  vapo¬ 
rised  the  house  at  once.  Sowed  Primulas  lor 
late  blooming.  Potted  off  Cinerarias,  and 
shifted  the  most  forward  of  young  Cyclamens 
into  5-inch  pots  and  placed  in  closo  frame  for  a 
time.  Potted  several  hard-wooded  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  etc.  Re¬ 
potted  some  Auriculas,  and  removed  offsets 
whore  any  wore  present.  Looked  over  Conifers 
and  other  trees  to  remove  dual  leaders. 

June  1st.—  Cleared  off  the  remainder  of  the 
Tulips  and  other  spring  flowers,  and  prepared 
beds  for  summer-flowering  plants.  Plantwl  the 
white-flowered  Runner  Beans  for  late  bearing. 
Commenced  shifting  Chrysanthemums  into 
flowering  pots.  Planted  out  more  Stocks  and 
Asters,  also  African  and  other  Marigolds, 
Zinnias,  etc.  Planted  out  various  winter 
Greens,  and  sowed  more  Turnips  and  lettuces. 
Planted  early  Celery  and  Leeks  which  have 
been  raised  under  glass.  Potted  off  several  lots 
of  seedling  Ferns. 

June  -nd.— Commenced  layering  Strawberries 
for  earliest  forcing.  Several  rows  of  young 
plants  are  grown  each  year  specially  for  produc¬ 
ing  early  runners.  Sowed  more  Scarlet  Horn 
Carrots'  Stirred  the  soil  among  Potatoes ; 
earthed  up  early  kinds  where  ready.  Planted 
out  more  Vegetable  Marrows.  Planted  Toma¬ 
toes  on  south  border.  Thinned  Carrots  and 
Turmt-rboted  Beet.  Sowed  Hampton.  Planted 
cai-fct  ,  efc  er.rlV-Jtrusfc  eatings  cf  Her 
Majesty  Pink,  whies  kio  intended  for  forcing 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—1 Queries  and  answers  art  tnserisd  in 
Oardininij  fret  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules:  AU  communications  should  he  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardkmso,  37,  Southampton-streri,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letter i  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publihuer.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  ha  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
raeh  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and.  n ot  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardrxiko  Acm  to  be 
stmt  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  tA«  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Pantries  and  Tufted  Pansies.— Will  “  F.  M. 
ParVor,"  who  writes  such  an  interesting  paper  in  a  recent 
issuo  01  OXRDRXINO  ItMSTRATKD,  say  how  Tufted  Pansies 
caii  1)0  kept  in  llowcr  until  October?  With  me  they  are 
over  hy  August,  greatly  to  ray  regret. — Kbvirbsco. 

Luplnus  polyphyllus  albus  (  l'.  IP. J  — With  hold 
spikes  nearly  If  Icet  in  height,  this  is  in  early  June  one 
of  the  handsomest  things  in  the  garden.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  where  some  good  clumps  exist.  Erect  and  with 
pleasing  foliage,  the  line  spikes  appear  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  In  some  districts  this  plant  is  very  flue. 

Gesnera  (A1.  II.).— The  specimen  being  so  poor  it  is 
impossible  to  sneak  with  any  degreo  of  certainty,  hut  in 
all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  (iesneras.  in  which  case  it 
needs  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  even  a 
higher  temperature.  Pot  rather  lightly  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand,  and 
keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 

Polyanthus  seedlings  (C.  B.).— Whether  Poly¬ 
anthuses  raised  from  Heed  will  Itloom  next  year  depends 
on  tlic  time  sown.  If  you  so>v  at  once,  water  the  seed,  and 
shade  It  during  sunny  days.  You  will  soon  have  seedlings, 
and,  if  the  soil  be  good,  these  should  be  large  enough  to 
plant  out  where  to  flower  early  in  July.  Such  plant* 
should  bloom  fairly  well  the  next  spring.  If  you  sow  laic 
the  plants  will  lie  too  small. 

Sweet  Peas  (C.  B.).— To  have  Sweet  Peas  blooming 
well  and  long,  the  ground  where  sown  should  ho  deeply 
trenched  and  well  manured,  or  else  you  should  open  a 
trench  as  for  Celery,  burying  into  it  plenty  of  rotten 
manure,  on  that  putting  more  soil,  then  sowing  the  seeds 
3  inches  apart  In  a  double  row,  When  1  Inches  high,  put 
to  them  slicks  0  feet  in  height,  and  give  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  liberal  supplies  of  water  ana  sometimes  liquid- 
manure. 

Statics  profusa  (B.  do  M.  fl.). — Till:  name  of  the 
flower  enclosed  is  Htalii-c  profusa.  It  will  keep  in  good 
health  for  two  or  fhrec  years  without  repotting,  and, 
unless  the  pot  apiiear*  to  he  too  small  for  the  plant, 
your  better  way  "ill  ho  lo  leave  the  plant  as  it  is,  and 
water  occasionally  with  liquid-manure  as  you  have  done, 
nnd  which  in  vour  case  has  proved  so  satisfactory. 
Should  you  decide  to  repot,  it  should  he  done  a*  soon  as 
possible'  after  flo'vering.  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
loain  and  peat,  with  enough  silver-sand  to  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuous  whan  mixed. 

Palm  unhealthy  (M.  Crete).— Your  Palm  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  a  very  had  state  of  health,  probably  owing  to 
too  much  or  too  little  water.  When  Palms  get  into  this 
state  they  are  very  difficult  to  revive,  the  best  way  being 
to  repot,  using  as  small  a  pot  as  possible,  and  plunging  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  a  warm-house.  The  best  course 
v  ill  be  to  obtain  another  good  healthy  Palm,  and  if  the 
soil  is  kept  moderately  moist  nnd  the  leaves  spongi-d 
occasionally,  it  should,  if  a  fairly  hardy  kind,  keep  in 
good  hcaltli  in  a  dwelling-house  for  years.  Direct  sun¬ 
shine  is  hurtful.  The  Kcutias  are  good  indoor  Palms. 

Petunias  (C.  B.). — We  find  Petunias  do  liest  on  a 
fairly  light  and  not  rich  soil.  If  close  and  stiff,  the  plants 
arc  apt  to  die  off  in  the  summer,  and  if  highly  manured, 
they  make  very  gross  growth,  and  do  not  bloom  well. 
Well-decayed  leaf-soil  is  the  liest  dressing ;  failuig  that, 
then  use  thinly  old  hot-lied  manure.  We  have  not  found 
shoots  of  these  plants  root  if  pegged  down,  lmt  no  doubt 
they  would  were  the  stems  notched  or  slit  os  Carnation- 
wood  is  when  layered.  Tops,  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  root 
freely  when  set  into  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  stood 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  Those  may  lie  put  in  now  or 
at  any  time  during  the  summer. 

Euphorbia  WtXlfenl.—l  have  had  great  delight  in 
watching  this  extremely  beautiful  plant  during  the  last 
three  weeks  growing  in  a  fine  clump  on  the  top  of  a  bank 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  here.  It  is  nearly  3  feet  high, 
and  its  pale  green  flower*  are  most  attractive.  I  am  told 
it  is  the  only  plant  ol  the  kind  in  England,  and  I  believe 
came  from  Canon  Ellacombe's  garden.  It  seems  ol  such  a 
strong  and  spreading  growth  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  be  a  way  ol  propagating  it,  either  by  seeds  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Several  of  the  Euphorbias  are  well  worth  growing, 
lmt  Euphorbia  Wulleui  is  a  gem  amongst  them.— E.  E. 
Sr.  Paul,  Bath,  May  0th. 

Hydrangeas  (Hydrangea).— li  you  desire  to  keep 
your  Hydrangeas  as  standards,  the  young  shoots  on  the 
stem  must  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  plants  should  have  been 
pruned  before  this,  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  a 
standard  Rose.  The  eyes  on  the  lower  portion  of  last 

Car's  shoots  are  the  strongest,  hence  these  shoots  should 
cut  bock  to  within  a  couple  o!  joints.  The  season  is 
now  too  far  advanced  to  sacrifloe  much  of  the  young 
growth,  but  some  of  the  weakest  may  be  removed,  as  it 
•*  the  stout,  vigorous  shoots  that  produce  those  massive 
heads  of '  h’.ossdma.  Occasional,  watering  with  liquld- 
maaurtrd-jr-ng  the- growing  aeaten  U  o’  grga;  servi  is  to 
the  Hydrangea. .  _ 

Transplanting  Marochal  Nlel  from  one 
house  to  another  ( Jno .  V.  Parsons).— The  plants 
which  have  now  flnuhed«Mooming,«nd^whichyou  now 
desire  to  remove  from  one  house  to  an«her,  wflM'd  1 1 
.  \  cry  active  state  at  the  root,  and  as  theAirc(i^n|.  t  t, i 
Trny  disturbance-  would  mean  considerable  check  to  t 


plants.  II  by  trees  you  mean  standards,  we  should  say- 
do  not  on  any  account  attempt  the  work  until  tho  autumn, 
but  if  the.'  More  ordinary  climbing  plants  from  pots,  and 
not  been  planted  in  the  border  above  one  or  two  years, 
you  might,  with  great  care,  lilt  them  with  a  good  hall  of 
earth  anil  safely  transplant  to  the  other  house.  It  Mould 
lie  necessary  to  water  the  plants  M-ell  about  21  hours 
before  lifting  them,  and,  of  course,  you  M-ould  have  the 
new  holes  ready  for  the  recoption  ol  the  plants,  freely 
watering  and  syringing  them  afterwards.  We  should 
hesitate  a  good  deal  before  making  the  attempt  now.  pre¬ 
ferring  to  defer  the  work  until  October. 

Climbing  Roso  in  weakly  condition  (S'on 
court).— The  growths  you  have  foru-arded  us  taken  from 
your  old  specimen  of  Ileine  Mario  llenrictlc  should  have 
been  rcmoi  ed  at  pruning  time.  Satisfactory  new  shoots 
cannot  possibly  spring  from  such  poor  M-ood  as  mo  havo 
before  us.  Tins  Rose  when  in  a  robust  state  of  health 
M  ould  certainly  produce  grou  t  In  each  season  ns  thick  and 
even  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil.  Those,  il  retained  their 
full  length  by  slightly  bending  them,  M-ould  flower  almost 
their  whole  length.  Old,  worn-out  wood,  il  retained, 
generally  yields  these  weakly  growths.  Ol  course,  ills 
now  too  late  to  do  anything  In  the  way  of  pruning;  but 
you  might  help  the  plant  by  a  good  watering,  and  a  feu- 
days  after  give  it  some  liquid-manure.  We  fear  the 
drought  of  last  summer  has  injured  many  wall  climbers 
where  they  did  not  receive  sufficient  moisture  at  tho  root. 

11  you  And  there  arc  some  good  new  growths  starting 
away  from  tho  base,  or  within  n  loot  or  two  of  it,  you 
Mould  do  well  to  cut  out  some  ol  the  oldest  growths  about 
July,  so  that  these  new  shoots  were  the  better  encouraged 
and  strengthened  for  another  year. 

TREES  AND  SIIRL'HS. 

Araucaria  excelsa  unhealthy  (//.  It.  Todd).— 

There  is  no  doubt  you  have  over-potted  your  Araucaria,  a 
course  of  treatment  which  It  quickly  resents.  Araucarias 
will  do  splendidly  in  comparatively  small  pot* ;  indeed,  to 
succeed  will)  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  roots 
feel  the  side  of  the  pot.  Your  better  way  Mill  he  to  turn 
the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  remove  all  superfluous  soil,  and 
repot,  using  lor  the  purpose  a  pot  Just  large  enough  to 
Use  tho  bull  of  earth,  and  leave  a  space  ol  about  half  an 
inch  all  around  tor  new  soil.  Alter  this,  place  In  a  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  syringe  overhead  occasionally, 
hut  take  care  not  to  make  the  soil  too  wet,  a  moderate 
decree  of  moisture  being  sufficient.  A  compost  of  two- 
thirds  loam,  to  one-third  of  peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  a 
liberal  dash  of  saud,  will  suit  this  plant. 

Transplanted  Rhododendrons  (M.  II.  deton). 

Wo  should  not  advise  transplanting  Rhododendron*  into 
pure  l-.af-aoil,  ns  something  more  holding  is  desirable,  hut 
woll-dcoayod  leal-soil,  mixed  with  ordinary  loam,  helps 
these  shrubs  very  much.  Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive 
balk,  or  where  soils  are  lull  ol  lime,  lmt  they  do 
well  on  sand,  pent,  and  even  clay,  so  far  as  the  common 
It.  pouticum  is  concerned,  hut  the  lmsl  hybrids  need  a  good 
addition  ol  peal  or  leal-soil  lo  ■  lay.  We  should  advise 
you  to  IliroM  a  (cm-  Inches  ol  some  loam  or  firm  soil  over 
the  leaf-soil,  to  give  it  some  consistency.  Then  give  a 
dressing  of  long  manure  about  I  In-  shrubs  to  shelter  the 
roots  from  drought,  ho  soon  as  shoots  form,  lieu-  roots  are 
formed,  and  growth,  then,  il  not  rapid,  is  sale  hut  il 
later  Hie  plants  seem  to  flag,  give  them  an  occasional 
good  watering. 

Shrubs  for  early-flowering  In  cold-house 

(J.  /-’.  8.).— As  yours  is  a  cold-house  it  will  he  necessary  to 
depend  upon  hardy  shrubs  lor  flowering  early  in  the  year. 

A  good  selection  is  as  follows:  D-jnlzia  gracilis,  white: 

Spiraia  confuaa,  white;  Spiriea  prunifolia  florc-plcno, 
white;  Ghent  Azalea*,  various:  Andromeda  japonic*, 
while  ;  Andromeda floribunda,  white:  I'orsytliia suspcrisa, 
yellow  ;  Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno,  white  ;  Erica curnea, 
pink;  Erica  carnua  nlba,  white;  Erica  lusitanica,  blush; 

Lilac  Marie  Leg  lay,  good  single  white  ;  Lilac  Madame 
I.enioinc,  good  double  white.  Where  a  gentle  heat  is 
kept  up  the  list  might  be  further  extended  by  :  Epneris 
ol  sorts;  Erica  livemalis  and  its  variety  alba,  Erica 
pcrsoluta  alba,  Erica  melanthera,  and  other  Ericas ; 

Horonias,  Indian  Azaleas,  particularly  Azalea  Deutsche 
Perle,  and  Camellias. 

FRUIT. 

Maggot  In  Peaches  (T.  No  insects  were 
present  in  the  box  or  Peaches  enclosed,  but  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  tiie  mischie!  appears  to  ho  done  by  a  member 
ol  the  weevil  family,  probably  hy  the  larva)  ol  Magdalina* 
pruni  or  Apoderus  coryli.  In  either  case  the  remedy 
would  be  lo  destroy  tho  larva-  in  the  curled-up  leaves  tho 
moment  they  arc  scon,  and  a  very  keen  watch  should  be 
kept.  lor  them.  The  tree  being  very  old  and  on  the  down 
grade  would  make  it  more  susceptible  to  attack. 

Black  Hamburgh  Vinos  (7D<1  Yourseed- 

ling  Vine  12  years  old  should  have  fruited  ere  now,  hut 
we  must  assume  that  it  is  growing  in  soil  relatively-  poor, 
and  which  is  incapable  ol  promoting  the  growth  yearly  of 
fruiting  shoots.  Vines  often  produce  plenty  of  shoots  that 
ail  the  same,  from  lack  ol  manuring,  fail  to  produce 
bunches.  We  lear  that  y  ur  plant  will  never  be  ol  much 
use.  With  respect  to  the  propagated  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine,  you  should  understand  the  bunches  do  not  come 
from  old  wood  direct,  hut  only  on  shoots  made  the  same 
season.  We  do  not  understand  when  you  write  about  the 
wood  dying  back.  Vine-rods  or  shoots  should  not  die  but 
ripen,  losing  their  loaves,  then  be  out  back  in  the  winter. 

II  you  prune  your  side  shoots  from  tho  rod  back  to  one 
bud  close  to  the  rod  each  winter,  that  Is  right.  The  now- 
shoots  should  carry  bunches.  We  fear  in  this  case  also 
the  border  is  not  good  enough  for  the  Vines. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beet  Cheltenham  Green-top  (X.).— For  furnish¬ 
ing  the  main  supply  it  isdoubtful  if  there  is  a  better  variety 
in  cultivation,  Ilia  also  of  kindly  growth  and  excellent 
.'onstitutitn.  is  was  proved  In  o he  djy  siason  experienced 
last  year,  for  whilst  ' other  gort$  ran  very  smi!!,  this  gave 
good  roots.  .  •  •  ■  •  *  ■  ■ 

Withered  Onion  plants  (Mrs.  B.  Goodbody).— 

No  doubt  your  small  Onion  plants  have  been  injured  by 
—  ing  frosts.  Tho  yellow  tops  indioate  such  to  have  txjen 
numerous  rases  of  similar  Injury 

_ young  Onions  by  I  rest.  We  Msd  IBMtffMMUr 

aggot9  about  the  little  plants  sent.  Oerwanrv,*tHij'  eonj 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


il  very  light  and  porous,  should  be  well  trodden  o\er 
liefore  the  seed  is  sown,  os  Onions  like  a  fairly  solid  sot 
Give  the  soil  between  the  rows  a  good  treading  now.  this 
smother  tho  bed  with  soot.  Give  between  the  rows  s 
light  hoeing,  and,  If  no  rain  follows,  then  water  the  pUau 
freely. 

Hard  stemmed  Celery  (.V.  If.  Acto nj.-Tta' 
your  Celery  stems  last  year  alter  growing  and  blaiKhti; 
witli  soil  were  hard  and  woody,  was  due  to  some  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  culture,  tail  hardly  too  much  manure,  u 
Celery  likes  plenty  of  feeding.  Wc  think  the  fault  mus 
lie  in  the  soil.  Perhaps  when  you  made  trenches,  jo-i 
threw  out  the  good  top  soil,  then  broke  up,  and  piloted 
in  the  poor,  perhaps  your  bottom  soil.  If  that  were  » 
then  hard .  w  oodv  stems  would  result.  1  f  you  make  tirn-bei 
this  year,  not  only  throw  out  the  top  good  soil  15  inch-, 
wide  on  to  one  side,  but  throw  out  tho  next  10  incht*  of 
bottom  soil  on  to  the  other  side.  Fork  up  the  bottom  wt 
leave  it,  then  throw  in  some  ol  the  top  soil,  odd  and  mu 
with  it  a  heavy  dressing  ol  half-decayed  manure,  throw 
in  the  rest  of  the  top  soil,  and  then  plant.  Use  the  other 
soil  lor  blanching.  Give  liberal  waterings  with  IkpiVi- 
manure,  get  quite  strong  growth  In-fore  ixitting  on  toil, 
and  do  that  only  on  dry  days.  loosely  tic  up  the  lea>t, 
of  each  plant  before  moulding. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 


C.  A.  il.  —The  Iruit  ol  Ficus  rij>ens  is  not  eatable.  The 

Bilhergia  is  a  stove  plant. - Puck  Same.  — See  an.  --* 

on  the  Black  Cumuil-mite  in  our  issue  ot  May  6,  page  IL 

- Mrs.  Castrl  Clay. —So  flowers  ol  shrub  enclosed. — 

Luth.-r,- Impossible  to  say  what  your  plant  is  from  the 
leaves  only.  The  best  lime  to  plant  a  Lilac  is  the  carle 

autumn. - Mrs.  Mbit  Howard. — You  do  not  say  whs: 

the  Palin  is.  Very  probably  it  has  been  allowed  to  gel  ilry 
nl  some  time,  and  when  that  liap|>eiis,  and  the  plant  suffer* 
it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  it  to  health.  The  draught 

you  refer  to  is  also  preiudicial  to  it - Mrs.  de  La  Mo-. 

—“  Vines  anil  Vine  Culture,"  A.  F.  Barron  ;  fourth  edir i  n 

now  in  the  press. - U.  8.— Anything  that  couldpreu 

tllQ  Moss  growing  would  Injure  tnc  Water  Cress,  xbsoole 
remedy  we  know  of  is  clearing  out.  adding  fresh  soil,  sod 

replanting  the  beds. - K.  B.  /’.—Wo  fear  nothing  slioft 

ol  rebuilding  your  rock-garden  will  get  rid  ol  the  Kno¬ 
w-coil.  A  weed-killer  is  ol  no  use. - J.  II.  Bell,  Wdti.-- 

Wo  lear  frost  has  been  the  cause  of  your  Dear  bloom  failing 

We  can  see  no  trace  of  any  insects. - Xannie  Harbovn 

—They  ought  to  have  been  sown  not  later  than  the  msfcUe 
of  April.  You  can  sow  now,  but  they  will  l>o  later  tha-i 
when  you  want  thorn.  -  Wale  rand. — Wo  know  nothin,- 

ol  the  matters  you  refer  to. - Grange  Wood.— Bos 

received,  lmt  no  insects. - /•'.  W.  M. — 1,  iui)<ossiblo  tow 

unless  you  send  us  specimens  ol  the  leaves  that  have  hr  o 
attacked.  It  is  very  probably  mildew  :  2,  Yes.  you  can 
use  the  bones  as  you  w  ish,  first  breaking  thrill  up.  small 
with  a  hammer,  and  then  plui-ing  round  the  roots.— 
Stamp.  Rub  off  all  the  shoots  lmt  the  strongest  one,  and 

then  you  will  he  able  to  have  a  good  crown. - Ann.— It 

certainly  will  flower  if  you  give  it  time,  and  see  that  it  » 

not  pruned  in  any  w  ay. - H.  8.,  Haling. — We  fear  tb« 

the  tree  is  dying  of  old  nge,  hut  it  in  impossible  to  be  qnr* 

certain  unless  one  were  to  see  it. - (Heniun. — It  is  rath-  r 

unusual. - Sl.X.— There  is  no  truth  in  the  theory  you  mtc 

tion. - Gaunt's  Common. — We  fear  there  is  somethin; 

wrong  with  the  roots  ol  the  trees  on  which  you  placed  tin 

f rails.  There  is  no  remedy. - John  Page  Trtlawnt y  - 

ry  any  of  the  hardier  Palms,  such  os  Chaimrrops  excelsa. 
Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  or  Sealorfhis 

elegana. - H.  L.  Walker.— It  is  not  to  be  wondered  it 

that  your  Roso  is  in  bad  health,  os  it  isauite  covered  with 
green  fly.  Clear  this  off  by  syringing  with  a  decoction  of 
soft-soap  and  Tobacco- water,  and  your  plant  will  soon 

recover. - J.  B.—  Quito  impossible  to  say  with  certainly 

unless  we  know  something  ol  your  treatment.  Have  you 
been  syringing  the  plants  with  any  insecticide,  or  tun 
they  been  dry  at  any  time? 


V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
to  name  should  altoays  accompany  the  parcel. 


sent 


which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrmxo 
Ilmjstrxtsd,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  W.C.  He 
more  than  Jour  kinds  of  frails  or  tlowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.—  K.  C. — Onlma  vermis. — C. 

A.  1 it.— Prunus  sinensis  fl. -pi. - Mrs.  Crosthwaite.—Blne 

eyed  Mary  (Oniphalodea  verna). — —M.  U.  ().— Ixi» 
variety. — -J.  Hummel!.—  The  Rush-leaved  Jonquil  (Nar¬ 
cissus  juncifolius). - J.  Simpson. — Narcissus  poeucus 

recurvus. - Mrs.  O.  L.  Prescott. — Pyrua  spectabilis. - 

Ploreat.— Choisva  ternata  (tho  Mexican  Orauge  Flower), 
hardy  only  in  the  south  and  west,  with  the  shelter  ol  a 

wall.  It  is  a  native  ol  Mexico. - A.  If.  C. — Blue-evtd 

Mary  (Omphalodes  verna). - A.  L.  W.  —  Lonidera 

tatarica. - Mrs.  Bayley.—l,  Forsyth ia  suspense  ;  2. 

Aki-bia  quinata;  3,  Ribcs aurcuni  ;  4,  Send  in  flower; 

Saxifraga  (Megasea)  ligulata. - Mignonette.— Pink  flower 

Pyrus  malus  floribunda ;  2.  Specimen  too  shrivelled. 

Please  send  again. - Mrs.  de  Satis.  — Tollima  grand  i  flora. 

- H.  K.  Branford.— Exochorda  grand  iflora. — -John 

McKay—  1,  Primula  nivalis :  2.  P.  farinosa  ;  3  and  4. 
Primula  capital  a.  If  vou  had  sent  leaves  it  would  ha>e 

helped  us. - A.  W.  C. — The  flowers  had  all  dropped,  but 

the  specimen  sent  appears  to  be  Amelonchicr  \ulgari*. 
whioh  is  usually  propagated  by  seed.  The  berries  are 
borne  in  considerable  numbers,  and,  when  ripe,  the  seeds 
must  tie  separated  from  the  pulp  and  sown.  They  will 

often  lie  a  long  time  before  germinating. - H.  II.  flame 

gate.  — Odontoglossum  maculatum  ;  one  of  tho  finest 
varieties  we  have  seen. - J.  B.  Ward. — The  Bird  Cherry 

Sirasus  Pad  us). - Mrs.  Brown.— 1,  Olivia  miniata  ;  2, 

arena  indivisa ;  3.  Begonia  Dregei ;  4,  Franooa  racemose. 
- U.  fl.  D: — The  Bird  Cherry  (Careens  Pad-os). - Sub¬ 
scriber.— 1,  Junjperua.  chicensia  (female) ;  2,  Biota  or: en¬ 
tails  ;  3,  Retinospora  iiquarrosa 4,  Juniperus  chinenxis 
(male);  *,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  .6.  Retinospora  plu¬ 
mose  variegate. - Mrs.  Rowland  Hills — Prnnus  sinc-os j 

AjPLl  fj-Qpp. 

Catalogues -.rocplved.— ft'.  Cuthuah  and  Son, 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


.Tun-k  2,  1000 


of  carrying  out  my  new  ideas.  I  determined  on 
two  drastic  steps — first,  to  reduce  my  posses¬ 
sions  of  stereotyped  mixed  border,  which  I 
regard  os  a  dull,  unnatural,  and  lazy  way  of 
growing  flowers  ;  and  second,  to  entirely 
abolish  tallies,  which  I  had  in  hundreds,  big 
and  small,  metal  and  wood,  logible  and  illegible, 
and  which  mado  my  garden  look  like  a  cemetery. 
The  dosideratum  was  as  natural  an  effect  as  tho 
limits  of  my  garden  and  my  time  would  permit. 

I  first  cleared  a  plot  about  40  feet  by  30  feet, 
got  some  heaps  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  grit,  etc., 
and  a  few  cart-loads  of  rough  sandstono  rocks, 
and  begun  my  natural  garden.  The  plot,  for¬ 
tunately,  was  not  level,  and  I  hollowed  out  the 
centre,  raised  a  few  low  and  easy  sloped  mounds 
round  the  margins,  and  accentuated  the  minia¬ 
ture  valleys  between.  My  large  stones  were  just 
dropped  on  to  the  slopes  of  the  soft  soil  and 
allowed  to  sink  and  slide  into  their  own  posi¬ 
tions,  and  at  an  odd  place  a  little  more  careful 
rockwork  was  made.  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  progress  I  made,  for  1  had  only  an 
hour  or  two  in  tho  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  In  tho  contro,  where  I  had  ex¬ 
cavated  for  my  margins,  I  made  a  low,  irregu¬ 
larly-shaped,  winding  and  twisting  bed,  with  a 
meandering  path  wound  round  tho  inside  of  the 
margins,  which  were  here  practically  banks. 
When  finished  tho  effect  was  decidedly  informal 
and  natural  looking. 

The  planting  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
originality  and  taste,  and  as  I  make  it  a  princi¬ 
ple  never  to  copy  another  effect,  but  to  lot  it 
suggest  something  elso,  I  determined  not  to 
unduly  hurry  this  part  of  my  scheme.  Tho  big 
half  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  would,  I  was 
convinced,  lie  in  tho  planting,  though  I  reason¬ 
ably  anticipated  a  lasting  joy  in  the  finished 
work.  1  began  with  the  hollows,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  will  suffice  to  illustrate  my 
methods.  I  took  one  to  tho  north  and  prepared 
it  with  good  drainage  and  light  soil  for  a  family 
of  Primroses  rosea,  involucrata,  sikkimensis, 
viscosa,  nivalis,  Kieboldi,  and  a  number  of 
doublos,  with  a  few  good  singles.  Between  I 
set  plants  of  Tsjliolin  syphilitica,  rosea,  and 
Miller! — tho  last  a  lovely  and  hardy  member 
with  ordinary  care.  Hound  the  slopes  of  my 
hollow  I  gathered  specimens  of  my  creeping 
Veronicas,  rupestris,  prostrata,  spicata,  and 
numinularia,  and  some  of  tho  shrubby  ones 
against  the  rocks  of  the  latter.  Anonmla, 
carnosula,  pi ngui folia,  and  salicornioidcs  are 
perfectly  hardy  here,  and  nlways  fresh  and 
bright  looking,  and  keep  the  foliage  all  winter. 
In  another  of  my  so-called  valleys,  looking 
south,  I  obtained  rather  a  fino  effect  with  a 
carpeting  of  all  my  specimens  of  Pinks,  a 
delightful  germs,  and  growing  through  these  I 
put  some  clumps  of  Chrysobracton  Hookcri, 
one  or  two  of  the  finor  Montbretias,  and  an  odd 
bunch  of  tho  variogated  Carox.  On  the  shouldors 
I  draped  Aubrietia  Hendersoni  ami  Leichtlini 
(which  as  I  write  are  shoots  of  lovely  purple  and 
roil),  as  accentuations  strong  plants  of  Sodum 
spectabilc,  with  tho  silver  variegated  and 

S'e-loaved  varieties  were  placed,  and  tho 
ined  effect  is  happy.  <  )n  one  of  the  larger 
mounds  I  havo  a  Japanese  Maple  (Acer  pur- 
purenm)  surrounded  and  supported  by  .Spirn-a 
Bumulda  and  S.  callosa,  all  growing  through  an 
evergreen  carpej  of  Mossy  Saxifrage.  By  the 
end  of  May  that  spot  will  Iren  joy  in  itself. 
But  to  go  on  would,  I  fear,  be  a  wearisome 
listing  of  my  plants  at  tho  different  places,  for 
1  have  odd  spots  for  many  choice  things— a 
sheltered  shell  for  alpino  Campanulas,  whoro 
Allioni,  elatines,  nitida,  pulla,  Raineri,  and 
other  gems  find  happy  and  congenial  homes ; 
a  cool,  shady  cloft  for  the  beautiful  Ramondia 

'  and 
i  sister 

_ _  .eighbours  ; 

and  a  damp  and  sheltered  hollow,  where  Orchis 
rnaculata  and  the  lovely  Madeira  variety  thrive 
and  luxuriate.  The  centre  plot  I  must  pass 
over,  meantime  merely  observing  that  it  is 
purposely  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  heighten 
tho  surrounding  margins.  I  trust  what  I  have 
said  may  induce  some  fellow  enthusiasts  to  try 
departure  from  the  hard-and -fast  lines  of 
ordinary  culture,  and  I  am  confident  they  will 
have,  with  me,  an  ever-growing  interest  and 
pleasure  •  -  ••  • 

garden. 
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a  coni,  snany  cion  lor  tne  oeaunim  itamon 
pyronaica  and  Haberloa  rhodopensis  ;  a  dry  r 
gritty  ridge  where  the  Fire  Fink  and  its  sis 
Silone  Schafta  brighten  their  duller  neighbou 


me,  an  ever-growing  interest  and  yeiiQ 
the  maturing  oLZtJjeir  natural J  for  c 

r.ftj&tized  by 


ANNUALS  FOR  EFFECT. 

O.nk  person’s  experience  is  not  necessarily  a 
guide  for  others,  but  if  honestly  recorded  is 
usually  suggestive,  and  frequently  Anils  prompt 
corroboration.  The  gaudy  coloured-picture 
packets  of  seeds  of  annuals  seen  from  March 
onwards  in  small  grcongrocors’  and  in  not 
a  few  coruchandlers'  shops  are  tempting  in 
appoarance,  but  when  we  consider  the  expenses 
involved  in  harvesting  and  packing  Becd,  not  to 
speak  of  tho  initial  expense  of  growing  the 
parent  plants,  it  will  bo  evident  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  devote  any  part  of  one’s  penny 
to  the  purchase  of  coloured  pictures — which  arc 
not  produced  for  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  of  tho  seed  in  these  gorgeous  packets  is 
old  stuff’,  left  over  from  a  previous  year,  if  not 
f  still  more  respectable  antiquity,  and  when 
such  seed  germinates  at  all,  it  does  so  feebly, 
producing  very  inferior  flowers.  That  good 
plants  can  be  had  from  penny  packet  seed  I 
would  not  like  to  deny  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  bo 
much  bettor  to  spend  a  little  more  money  in 
buying  bettor  seed,  if  in  a  less  number  of 
varieties.  As  a  rule,  the  amateur,  in  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  falls  headlong  into  his  worst 
pitfall — undue  desire  for  variety.  A  little 
pinch  of  this  and  a  little  spot  of  that, 
dots  of  Nemophila,  and  Nasturtium  of  mixed 
colours,  Virginian  Stock  in  thin,  crowded, 
and  fecblo  lines;  a  soothing  tangle  of  Mig¬ 
nonette  hero,  and  a  few  weedy  Godotias  of 
no  particular  colour  further  on— always  the 
ordinary  yellow  Eschscholtzia  and  mixed  Sweet 
Peas,  insufficiently  manured  and  sticked  — these 
are  tho  vices  of  many  a  garden  worthy  of  better 
things.  There  are  very  many  quite  common 
annuals  capable  of  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment,  and  of  tlioso  the  Nasturtium  is  one.  let 
take,  for  example,  one  of  tho  German 
collections  of  Nasturtium  seed,  which  wo  can 
buy  at  any  good  florist's  and  nurseryman's  shop. 
All  tho  varieties  contained  in  tho  collection, 
which  consists  of  a  largo  envelope  enclosing  a 
number  of  small  packets  with  a  few  seeds  of 
some  named  colour  in  each,  could  In  equally 
well,  or  better  by  tho  patriotic,  Imuglit 
separately  at  home,  but  for  tho  fact  that  the 
novice  probably  lias  no  good  list  at  hand,  nnd 
does  not  know  in  the  least  that  there  nre  so 
many  different  hues  among  the  ordinary  dwarf 
Nasturtium— he  has  always  seen  it  a  nondes¬ 
cript  reddish-yellow.  After  this  year's  ex¬ 
perience  he  will  bo  wiser.  Well,  then,  let  us 
say  that  our  collection  is  of  the  following  six 
varieties,  none  of  them  at  all  unlikely  to  bo 
included  in  the  packet,  which  may  cost  Is.  (id. 
or  2s.  :  Golden  King,  clear  yellow  ;  Empress  of 
India,  deep  scarlet  and  dark  leaved  :  Tho  Pearl, 
cream  or  pale  primrose-coloured  :  King  Theo¬ 
dore,  very  dark  red  ;  Aurora,  an  indescribable 
pinky-chamois  of  moat  charming  tone ;  nnd 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  yellow,  spotted  with 
red.  Of  each  there  are  enough  seeds  to  make 
a  grand  patch  of  colour  covering  a  square  yard 
of  ground,  and  on  no  account  should  these 
patches  or  blocks  of  colour  bo  divided  or 
jumbled  up,  although  they  should  not  bo  too 
square  or  mathematically  exact.  It  is  not  too 
Into  now  to  sow  them  in  tho  opon,  although  for 
this  kind  of  work  it  is  best  to  raise  Nasturtiums 
in  pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in  n  6-inch  pot,  and 
turn  tho  clumps  into  the  ground  without  dis 
turbnnce  whon  the  plants  are  3  inches  high  and 
have  been  hardened  off.  Each  potful,  when 
planted  out,  should  have  a  good  clear  space 
round  it,  anil  the  colours  and  sorts  must,  of 
course,  be  clearly  indicated  by  labels  whon 
sowing.  The  effect  of  a  group  of  Nasturtiums  of 
this  kind,  and  especially  of  a  bed  or  small 
border  filled  with  blocks  of  separate  colours,  is 
very  fine,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  ought  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  two  shillings’  worth 
of  mixed  annuals  on  tho  dot  system. 

.Sweet  Poos,  as  another  subject  which  can  be 
sown  at  intervals  up  to  July,  deserve  colour¬ 
planting,  and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what 
good  gardener  could  make  of  these.  They  are 
sold  by  colour  everywhere,  anil  tho  rango  of 

Slinks  obtainable  in  them  is  particularly  good, 
or  we  can  have  a  sweep  of  clear  pink  from 
blush  through  Apple-blossom  up  to  crimson, 
without  a  single  “  malignant  magenta.”  The 
yellows,  unluckily,  are  still  not  worth  Bowing 
colour,  but  where  one  can  get  such  delp^tp. 
e  blues,  lavonilers,  and  roses,  yellow  can  be 
tpensed  with,  and  there  is  iy  [i^lj^EjPifglfjsY 


which,  if  insignificant,  is  pretty  against  a  pure 
white. 

Large  masses  of  Eschscholtr.ias  are  very 
effective,  and  there  arc  several  new  forms  of 
these  which  are  well  worth  growing.  The 
striped  pink  and  white,  with  a  frilled  or  ac¬ 
cordion-pleated  surface,  arc  exceedingly  pretty, 
so  are  the  puro  whites,  and  the  double  white  is 
very  striking  close  to  the  deep  orange  Man¬ 
darin  :  while  the  Rose  Cardinal  also  groups 
beautifully  with  the  white  form.  One  of  the 
few  annuals,  which,  however,  looks  best  iu 
mixture,  is  Salpiglossis.  This  is  not  every¬ 
body’s  flower,  because,  to  give  real  gratification, 
it  must  be  what  gardeners  call  “  well  done 
It  cannot  do  itself  credit  in  poor  or  dry  soil, 
and  it  needs  careful  mulching  and  feeding  tc 
bring  it  to  perfection.  But  when  “  well  done." 
then,  indeed,  we  have  a  colour  picture,  and  a 
mass  of  Salpiglossis  in  which  actual  harsh 
colour  is  so  dominated  by  golden  hues,  stripes, 
and  netting  as  to  lie  soothed  into  one  richly  ami 
gloriously  harmonious  whole,  never  looks  bet  lei 
than  when  rising  from  a  bed  carpeted  with  the 
Petunia,  which  must  be  selected  for  tho  occa¬ 
sion,  and  magenta  eliminated,  for  this  line,  oir 
of  Nature's  pertinacious  favourites,  obtains  in 
the  Petunia,  as  elsewhere,  far  Goo  freely.  A 
sweet  setting  for  the  occasion  would  be  a  doublr 
white  Petunia,  and  some  of  tho  pure  pink  and 
deliciously  soft  delicate  mauve  doubles  would 
also  harmonise  well,  while  Vcrl>cna.s  would  also 
ploase  tho  eye.  M.  L.  \V. 

VALUE  OF  SHADE. 

Shai>K  is  too  frequently  a  misinterpreted  tenu, 
and  possibly  shelter  would  convey  a  truer  mean 
ing.  The  shade,  however,  here  referred  to  i» 
not  that  dense  overhoad  shade  usually  created 
by  large  trees,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
tho  more  than  compensating  evil  of  an  equally 
largo  spreading  area  of  hungry  roots  that  rob 
tho  soil  of  the  necessary  support.  Nor  is  it  th- 
shade  that  comes  from  a  wall  or  building.  Th.- 
shade  that  is  of  benefit  to  many  things  is,  how 
over,  rarely  forthcoming,  liocuuse  of  tno  obstruc¬ 
tion  such  would  create  by  the  usual  way  the 
subjects  are  utilised.  There  are,  however,  some 
instances  where  a  few  plants  known  to  prefer 
shade  or  shelter  of  a  kind  could  lie  given  speei»l 
care.  'I'ako  tho  genus  Hopatica.  In  this  wv 
have  a  group  of  spring  flowers  rarely  seen  in 
good  condition  in  the  south  of  England.  By 
good  condition  is  meant  plants  that  send  up 
tufts  of  loaves,  the  latter  usually  permanent, 
and  which  attain  often  in  cooler  northern 
counties  to  a  foot  high  or  nearly  so.  One  of  th- 
reasons  why  Hepaticas  do  not  give  such  gry.l 
results  in  the  south  is  that  they  lose  their 
foliage  almost  entirely,  the  flowering  crown? 
being  much  weakened  thereby.  The  (.'hrintma- 
Robo  may  bo  taken  ns  another  instance.  I  kno" 
of  a  lino  of  this  plant  growing  strongly  and  well 
beside  a  Holly  hedge,  notwithstanding  tb>- 
soil  is  very  dry  in  consequence.  Some  year- 
ago  I  purposely  planted  Privet  hedges  W 
provido  this  shelter  for  the  two  groups  herein 
mentioned.  These  hedges  were  several  fee; 
apart.  The  great  rooting  powers  of  the 
Privet  are  well  Known,  yet  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  plants  that  obtained  shelter  were 
always  the  strongest,  while  others  4  fee; 
or  5  feet  distant  gradually  became  dwnrfer  a- 
the  distanco  was  increased.  The  whole  of  a 
largo  nursery  collection  of  Hepatica  and  Helle 
borus  niger  forms  was  thus  treated,  and  in  each 
case  the  result  was  the  same.  Continued,  as  it 
was,  for  some  years,  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  noting  results,  and  it  was  unmistakably  in 
favour  of  some  such  shelter  as  that  named.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  nearly  treble  th*- 
growth  was  made  both  of  root  and  top  in  all 
cases  where  shelter  was  afforded,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greater  lesson  was  in  the  gradual 
diminution  of  growtfi  os  the  plants  became 
more  widely  separated  from  the  hedge.  Privet 
in  such  quantities  and  so  arranged  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  lie  tolerated  in  a  garden,  bui 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  good  and  useful 
shrubs,  Hollies,  and  other  plants  that  would 
serve  tho  purpose  admirably  ;  indeed,  oven  on 
a  small  scale  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
plant  a  few  such  thingB  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  group  of  Hollies  or  conifers  and  note  the 
iJ^pB-.O  pi) his  may  bo  done  quite  apart  from  the 
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lanta  of  such  things  os  are  used  in  the 
garden,  for  anything  that 
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will  tend  to  make  either  these  Hepaticas  or  | 
Hellebores  a  greater  success  would  bo  wel¬ 
comed.  Frequently  quantities  of  Hellebores  | 
may  be  seen  beneath  the  fruit-trees  in  Middle-  ! 
sex  orchards,  but  such  plantations  afford  little  ’ 
information,  the  treading  and  other  rough 
treatment  inseparable  from  the  position  pre¬ 
venting  the  plants  making  much  headway. 
Though  but  two  groups  of  plants  have  boen  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  many  others,  and  of  these  not 
a  few  good  ulpincs,  some  species  of  Primulas 
particularly,  that  greatly  appreciate  this  kind 
of  shade.  Speaking  of  Primulas  calls  to  mind 
a  group  in  tho  rock  garden  at  Kew.  In  this 
case  a  largo  piece  of  rock  constituted  the  shade, 
and  all  the  plants  within  a  foot  of  the  base  of 
t  he  stone  were  of  exceptional  vigour  and  fresh 
and  glossy  in  appearance,  while  those  furthest 
removed  might  well  have  hecu  taken  for  a 
distinct  kind. 


TRILLIUM8. 

These  lovely  flowers,  on  which  two  notes  have 
lately  appeared,  are  of  easy  culture  if  a  shady 
peat-bed  is  provided  for  them.  T.  sessile  cali- 
fornicum  is  tho  giant  of  tho  family,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  about  2  feet.  The  white 


conveniently  hold,  while  the  proprietor,  prob 
ably  a  novice  in  matters  horticultural,  is  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  comparatively  finished  look  of  his 
small  domain,  and  remains  in  happy  oblivion  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a 
liberal  use  of  hatchet  and  shears  will  be'  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  garden  is  not  to  become  an  impene¬ 
trable  thicket.  Then  arises  the  question  as  to 
what  is  to  be  removed  and  what  left— a  question 
becoming  more  difficult  with  each  succeeding 
year,  for  the  longer  the  operation  is  deferred 
tho  more  unsightly  will  bo  the  ragged  gaps  left 
by  the  removals.  Often,  in  such  a  case,  the 
radical  remedy  of  clearing  out  the  more  worth¬ 
less  subjects,  and  trusting  to  time  to  restore,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  tho  symmetry  of  the  un 
disturbed  shrubs  and  trees,  is  not  followed  und 
half  measures  are  resorted  to.  The  Fir  that 
obscures  the  light  of  the  lower  windows  is 
beheaded  and  its  beauty  for  over  sacrificed  ; 
tho  Deodar’s  sweeping  branches  that  encroach 
on  the  path  arc  cut  back  to  a  height  of  (i  feet, 
giving  it  a  lop-sided  appearance  that  renders  it 
a  disfigurement  rather  than  an  attraction  to  the 

f;ardon,  and  the  tangled  moss  of  shrubs  is  trans- 
ormed  into  a  rigid,  unlovely  barrier  by  the 
shears.  All  this  might  bo  avoided  by  a  little 
thought  and  foresight  at  tho  tiino  of  planting 


The  white  Wood  I.tly  (Trillium  urnndillornm).  From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Xtr.  J.  SUnsflelil- 
tiri maliow,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Hark,  X. 


flowers  of  this  variety,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  their  petals,  are  not  so  striking 
na  those  of  T.  grandiflorum  (lie re  illustrated),  the 
petals  of  which  are  much  wider.  Tho  latter  is 
probably  the  species  alluded  to  by  “L.  B.” 
( page  (Mil,  but  (lowers  of  the  size  mentioned  by  him 
— viz. ,  S  inches  in  diameter  are  very  unusual. 
T.  sty  insum,  T.  erectum  purpureum,  T.  o.  ochro- 
leucuni,  and  T.  roseum  are  also  worth  growing 
in  a  collection.  The  Mocassin- (lower  (Cypri po¬ 
dium  speetabilo)  grows  well  in  such  a  lied  as  is 
recommended  for  Trilliums,  and  is  particularly 
charming  when  in  flower.  S.  W.  F. 


I LL-CONSIDER  ED  PLANTI NO. 
Under  the  heading  of  “Don’t !”  “M.  L.  W.” 
Jiaa  contributed,  on  page  132,  an  instructive 
article,  which  should  bo  “  read,  marked,  learnt, 
and  inwardly  digested  ”  by  all  about  to  lay  out 
a  garden,  however  small ;  indeed,  tho  smaller 
the  dimensions  tho  more  reason  is  there  for 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles  advo¬ 
cated.  As  a  rule,  the  small  gardon,  which  for 
want  6f  a  better  word  we  may  term  the  villa 
garden,  though  some  are  attached  to  dwellings 
built  in  rows,  is  laid  out  with  apparently  no  | 
thought  beyond  present  effect.  The  nupw 
man  supplying  the  shrubs  very  nafura 
furnishes  the  garden  w«HQA5'  qAfnjPjU 


or  by  a  determined  thinning  out  at  a  little  later 
period.  1  have  in  my  mind  a  case  in  point 
whore  a  steeply-sloping  gardon,  50  yards  in 
length  by  30  yards  in  depth,  is  formed  in  four 
terraces,  topped  by  Evergreen  hedges,  the 
front  of  tho  terraces  being  composed  of  rook- 
work  of  tho  worst  description — namely,  flat 
stones  embedded  in  pairs  at  right-angles  to 
each  other  in  the  almost  perpendicular  banks, 
each  pair  enclosing  a  triangle  of  Boil.  Into  this 
soil  the  hungry  roots  of  tho  hedges  spread, 
while  the  sun  beats  on  tho  thin  stone  slabs  and 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  but  tho  most 
vigorous  trailing  plants  to  exist.  This  garden 
is  situated  in  an  exceptionally  favoured 
locality,  and  might  have  presented  a  picture  of 
unique  floral  beauty  had  the  hedges  never  been 
planted  and  had  the  terraces  been  designed 
with  a  special  view  to  tho  accommodation  of 
rock -plants.  As  it  is,  the  conditions  described 
having  existed  for  over  20  years,  and  the  outlay 
for  an  entire  renovation  such  ns  is  necessary 
being  considerable,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  change 
will  be  effected,  yet  it  would  have  cost  no  more 
to  have  laid  out  this  garden  in  a  right  way  at 
the  commencement  than  in  the  ill-advised 
manner  which  was  followed  and  which  has 
effectual!*'  prevented  its  possibilities  from  being 

\o  _ .  ,  ,  , 

s  ”  objection  to  Laurel  ami 


for  hedges  is  one  that  should  be  universal.  The 
only  condition  under  which  the  Laurel  is  admis¬ 
sible  is  when  large,  isolated,  unpruned  speci¬ 
mens,  20  feet  or  morn  in  height,  are  in  full 
flower  in  a  wooded  glade,  at  which  time  they 
are  distinctly  ornamental.  Rosa  rugosa  and 
Sweet  Brier  form  particularly  decorative 
hedges,  as  do  the  single  Austrian  Briers  and 
Scotch  Briors,  though  the  Austrians  require  a 
strengthening  with  some  more  sturdy  Rose  if 
intended  to  repel  invasion. 

Your  correspondent's  last  “  Don’t,”  anent  tho 
construction  of  rockeries,  is,  if  anything,  even 
more  to  the  point  than  the  earlier  admonitions. 
Probably  it  would  be  far  witbin  the  mark  to 
say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  rock 
gardens  are  badly  designed.  The  majority  art* 
innocent  of  any  design, being  apparently  merely 
a  cartload  of  clinkers  or  stones  shot  out  upon  a 
heap  of  earth.  Rock  gardens  should  be  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  the  appearance  of  natural 
rock-formation  aimed  at  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  deep,  cool  root-runs  for  the-alpines  between 
tho  interstices  of  tho  lmlf-buried  stones.  When 
their  wants  are  thus  carefully  anticipated  and 
provided  for — here  a  perpendicular  crevice  and 
northern  exposure  for  a  shade-loving  Ramondia, 
here  a  sunny  ledge  for  tho  Aubriotia  to  drape 
with  a  mantle  of  violet — tho  plants  will  flourish 
as  on  their  mountain  slopes,  anil  soon  cover  tho 
rugged  rook-fragmonts  with  a  wealth  of  flower. 

“  M.  L.  W.”  does  well  to  draw  attention  to 
tho  importance  of  loaving  as  few  lurking-places 
as  possible  for  slugs  and  snails,  but  I  fear  they 
will  be  present  until  tho  end  of  time  in  oven 
the  beBt  constructed  rock  gardens,  for  I  have 
never,  as  yet,  met  with  one  that  enjoyed 
immunity  from  tlioso  pests,  which  invariably 
single  out  for  their  prey  the  rarest  and  tiniest 
alpine,  and  aro  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  their 
feil  purpose  oven  by  the  most  succulent  Lettuce 
and  Cabbage- loaves  thoughtfully  arranged  for 
their  delectation.  8.  W.  F.,  South  Du-on. 


SALVIA  PITCH ERI  WINTERING  IN 
THE  OPEN  GARDEN. 

Everyone  values  this  blue  Sage,  either  for 
growing  in  pots  or  for  placing  in  the  open 
garden.  Many  are  under  tho  impression  it  is 
tender.  It  is  true  tho  soft  leafage  of  all  Salvias 
is  injured  by  frost,  but  all  the  thick,  fleshy- 
rooted  kinds  come  up  again  if  cut  to  tho  ground, 
if  they  are  in  a  sheltered  and  somewhat  dry 

nsitinn,  with  just  a  handful  of  Cocoa- nut* fibre, 
tf-mould,  or  dry  ashes  placed  over  the  crowns. 
Some  three  years  ago  I  had  some  big  root- 
bound  plants  of  this  Sage  in  pots,  and  having 
no  use  for  them  longer  in  pots,  I  resolved  to 
plant  them  out  in  a  narrow  border  facing  south 
in  front  of  the  Abbey.  Thcso  were  planted  in 
May  with  other  tender  plants.  In  autumn  the 
Salvias  were  left  in  the  ground  to  take  their 
chance.  Tho  following  spring  they  came  away 
and  made  a  fine  growth,  flowering  grandly  in 
tho  autumn.  These  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  tho  same  position,  and  now  at  tho  end 
of  three  yoars  they  are  quite  large  patches  and 
in  a  vigorous  condition.  The  foliage  looks  dark 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots.  They  have  never  had  any  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter.  Most  people  know  Salvia  patens 
will  live  out  in  winter  in  such  situations.  I 
plant  Salvia  splendens  and  8.  Betheli  beside 
these  blue  kincls,  and  in  this  way  I  get  a  most 
glorious  bit  of  colour  in  autumn.  J.  Crook. 

LOBELIA  CARDINALLY 
An  interesting  note  from  tho  pen  of  an  United 
States’  correspondent  on  the  above  plants 

Sreil  on  page  96.  The  culture  of  these 
,nt  perennials  should  be  simplified  by  the 
perusal  of  the  note  in  question,  proving  as  it 
does  that  in  its  native  habitat  neither  excessive 
moisture  at  the  root  nor  the  extreme  cold  of 
from  20  degs.  to  30  (legs,  below  zero  injuriously 
affect  it.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  discussion  on 
the  culture  of  herbaceous  Lobelias,  I  gave  as 
my  experience  that  tho  plants  were  perfectly 
hardy  without  the  slightest  protection  when 
growing  in  moist  and  retentive  soil  close  to 
water,  where  the  mercury  hail  on  occasions 
shown  23  degs.  of  frost,  whereas  in  a  light  soil 
in  a  far  warmer  garden  they  invariably  perished 
during  the  winter,  and  I  therefore  advocated 
thek*  l»iii|g 'iilaritod  in  damp,  holding  soil  rather 
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recommended.  For  this  advice  I  was  promptly 
rebuked  by  an  eminent  horticultural  authority, 
who  declared  that  I  was  in  error  in  attributing 
success  to  heavy,  damn  soil,  and  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  mild  climate  of  Devonshire, 
adding  that  in  Middlesex  damp  and  cold  were 
fatal.  Mindful  of  my  failure  in  a  drier  and 
warmer  locality  in  the  former  county,  I  adhered 
to  my  expressed  opinion,  which  was  confirmed 
by  letters  from  Ireland  and  from  the  coldest 
part  of  Suffolk,  in  the  former  of  which  instances 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  which  had  grown  splendidly 
without  any  protection  in  a  very  wet,  heavy 
soil,  on  being  removed  to  a  drier  site  died, 
whilo  in  the  latter  the  plants  flourished  for 
years  in  moist,  heavy  soil  and  passed  unpro¬ 
tected  through  the  severe  winter  of  1894-9.7 
without  injury.  My  own  experience,  coupled 
with  these  instances,  and  still  more  steadfastly 
confirmed  by  the  note  I  have  already  alluded  to 
on  page  96,  convinces  me  that  winter  losses  of 
herbaceous  Lobelias  would  bo  far  fewer  if  they 
were  planted  in  damp,  heavy  soil  instead  of  in 
the  lighter,  porous  medium  so  often  mistakenly 
advocated.  S.  W.  F. 

South  Du-on. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Scotland.— 

We  send  you  herewith  a  few  blooms  of  Tufted 
Pansies,  including  some  of  the  best  older  and 
newer  varieties.  They  are  hardly  so  good  as 
they  were,  but  will  improve  if  we  have  a  change 
in  the  weather.— Kkkk  Bros.,  Dumfries,  N.lJ. 

[A  very  beautiful  gathering,  arriving  in  fine 
fresh  condition.  Among  the  many  excellent 
varieties  sent  the  following  were,  we  think,  the 
best :  Magnificent,  a  seedling  from  the  well- 
known  Blue  down,  but  with  greater  substance  ; 
Bonier  Witch,  a  palo  blue  self ;  Rover,  a  lurge 
flower,  white  with  an  edging  of  purple  ;  Klon¬ 
dike,  a  very  fine  nearly  rayless  yellow  ;  Mnud, 
white  edged  blue,  upper  petals  bluish-lavender; 
Formidable,  a  soft  lavender  self,  round  flower  ; 
Nellie,  a  pure  white ;  and  Colin  Pye,  the 
darkest  colour  we  have  yet  seen. ) 

Wintering  Salvias  in  the  open  air. 
— In  “Notes  by  an  Amateur,"  which  appeared 
in  a  late  issue,  .Salvia  patens  was  spoken  of  ns 
“  hanly  ns  the  common  Sage.”  This  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  though  in  light  soil  in  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  it,  ns  well  as  S.  Pitcheri, 
may  generally  lie  left  out  through  the  winter 
with  Impunity,  while  of  the  shrubby  section  S. 
coccinon  and  S.  splondens  often  stand  the 
winters  unharmed.  In  hoavy  soil,  however,  it 
in  not  Hafe,  even  in  South  Devon,  to  leave  S. 
patens  in  the  ground.  “Amateur”  is  justly 
enthusiastic  over  the  splendid  blue  of  the  Salvia 
patens,  and  recommends  its  Association  with 
Lobelia  cardinalis  in  cut-flower  arrangements. 
Such  a  scheme  is  most  acceptable  during  the 
daylight,  but  inadmissible  by  artificial  light, 
since  under  those  conditions  the  intense  bluo  of 
the  Salvia  assumes  an  almost  black  tint.  — 
S.  W.  F. 

Planting  Lenten  Rosea  — Whon  should 
I  plant,  in  stiff  loam,  ooloured  Helleliore  or 
Lenten  Roses,  and  what  aspect  suits  plants 
best  ? — A.  K.  F. 

[These  are  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  time  of 
planting,  but  we  prefer  April,  as  the  flowers 
nre  fading  away  and  the  now  foliage  is  appear¬ 
ing.  You  may  still  plant,  provided  attention 
could  be  given  to  watering  daily  for  a  time, 
otherwise  defer  it  till  the  ond  of  September.  In 
the  culture  of  those  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
soil  either  test  rich  or  too  deep.  The  plants 
form  great  massos  of  roots,  and  t  hese  require  a 
lot  of  nourishment  if  the  best  results  are 
expected.  Dig  the  soil  quito  2  feet  deop  and 
thoroughly  manure  it,  but  do  not  place  any  ruw 
manure  against  the  root9.  Give  a  rather  cool 
and  half-shady  place,  though  quite  removed 
from  big  tree  roots.  Their  chief  enemy  is  east 
and  north-east  winds  in  the  oarly  part  of  the 
year,  these  disfiguring  the  foliage,  so  in  plant¬ 
ing  aim  at  protecting  them  from  these.  The 
plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking 
of  water  now  and  again  in  dry  weather.  They 
are  not  at  all  expensive.] 

Daffodils  from  seed  (E/tanor  Crow).— 
You  may  sow  your  seeds  of  the  above  and  any 
other  spring  flowering  bulbs  quite  early  in  the 
autumn  (say  September),  after  hatfC^mtimL  tbeuv 
What  are  good  of)  thKltF  iWillbgetVninj  43 


was  promptly  following  spring.  Sow  in  boxes  9  inches  deep,  rich  n 
iral  authority,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  them  a 
in  attributing  2  inches  of  rough  crocks  on  the  bottom.  Over  a  brigl 
hat  it  was  on-  this  place  some  rough  soil,  and  finally  some  finer  as  son 
if  Devonshire,  and  quite  sandy  soil,  making  all  moderately  firm  this  va 
and  cold  were  and  level.  Sow  the  seeds  on  this  on  a  thin  both  e 
i  a  drier  and  layer  of  sand,  and  cover  one-half  an  inch  bettor 
nty,  I  adhered  deep.  So  arrange  your  soil  that  you  have  old  a 
was  confirmed  a  space  of  If  inches  above  the  covering  of  soil  sort, 
m  the  coldest  anil  the  top  of  box  or  pot,  whichever  you  prefer  equalle 
hich  instances  to  employ.  Water  well  with  a  fine  rose,  and  by  E 
wii  splendidly  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  You  will  do  well  faintly 
y  wet,  heavy  to  lot  the  seedlings  remain  for  two  seasons  in  free  ; 
ier  site  died,  this,  then  transplanting  them.  In  the  first  blossor 
flourished  for  year  of  existence  the  seedlings  of  these,  and  an  effe 
passed  unpro-  indeed  many  things  of  a  bulbous  nature,  only  tinctly 
or  of  1894-9.-)  appear  but  a  very  short  time  above  ground,  and  dilion 
ience,  coupled  in  the  case  of  Daffodils  a  single  Rush-like  blade  Stuart 
ire  steadfastly  only  appears  the  first  year.  In  nlioiit  six  weeks  Grant, 
ady  alluded  to  these  blades  die  down  quite  suddenly,  and  the  formal 
inter  losses  of  novice  often  fancies  it  is  all  up.  It  is  not  so,  howevi 
•  fewer  if  they  however,  and  next  time  they  come  a  little  of  the 
instead  of  in  stronger,  and  each  year  a  little  more,  till  you  colour, 
on  mistakenly  get  really  good  Daffodil  foliage.  You  must  be  margin 
K.  W.  F.  very  careful  in  res|>ert  of  inoiHturo,  for  this  is  wonde 
the  most  important  of  all,  and  as  soon  as  the  tution, 

—  yellow  leaf  appears  give  no  more  water  till  flower, 
October  :  then,  again,  one  good  watering  will  a  prof 
suffice.  A  Daffoifil  takes  five  to  seven  years  to  crawlii 

Scotland.—  build  up  a  floworing  bulb,  but  when  seed  is  yellow 
oms  of  Tufted  BOwn  each  year  the  weary  years  of  waiting  soon  Duehe; 
jest  older  and  become  modified.  Hyacinths  are  treated  in  the  blue  n 
lly  so  good  as  wfty  you  name  occasionally,  but  only  in  the  with  i 
have  a  change  case  of  rare  kinds  or  others  slow  to  increase  in  Duche: 
umfries,  N.  Is.  the  ordinary  wuy;  ereepii 

lan'y  "excellent  L11y  f. the  under  trees. -A 

‘  ,u„  somewhat  frequent  question  is,  what  is  most 

•  he  well  suitablo  to  plant  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  *  .Sf?0, 
ter  substance  -  Ruch  thinK8  a*  Ivy,  Periwinkle,  London  "  ,u“ 

Rover ’ ahir ce  IVide,  mid  the  like  are  recommended.  An  r,,Uust 
mimin'-  Klon-  distance  of  the  suitability  of  the  above  came  rcProH' 
cllnw  -  Maud  under  notice  quite  recently  in  a  Thames-side  ^rimso 
uisli -lavender-  Ka,'den.  Too  frequently,  however,  with  shade  v 

round  flower  •  1  *"'re  '*  nn  intolerable  dryness  not  suited  to  many  “loonu 
r.lin  Pye,  the  p'ants,  but  in  the  instance  referred  to-owing  " 
no  doubt  to  the  near  proximity  of  the  river  ““  '■ 

itself— there  wore  coolness  and  comparative  * 1,0  *'• 
16  open  air.  moisture  that  assisted  greatly  to  make  succoss  ”PW  1,1 
hich  appeared  RO  complete.  The  plants  wore  the  residue  of  fclu‘  nlf 
ls  spoken  of  as  8everal  years  from  forcing,  and  the  variety 
This  it  ocr-  known  as  the  Berlin.  Originally  two  beds 
soil  in  South  were  planted,  each  nbout  feet  wide  and 
as  S.  Pitcheri,  .-,ii  feet  to  60  feet  in  length.  Now  there  are 
igh  the  winter  ,«>nie  ten  such  beds,  all  very  similar  in  point  of  j  •  i 
ibby  section  S.  vigour,  the  difference  being  greatest  where  the  .  • 
en  stand  the  oldest,  bods  occur.  During  tlie  past  fortnight  ,, ,  ’ 
>il,  however,  it  „r  more  many  hundreds  of  spikes  have  lieen 

n,  to  leave  S.  gathered  from  this  welcome  plantation — a  _ 

eur”  j®  iu««y  plantation  that  for  years  previous  had  been  an  . 
le  of  the  Salvia  eyesore  to  the  garden  at  this  point.  Of  the  , 
isociation  with  vigour  of  the  plants,  tho  following  measurements  .- 

arrangements,  will  suffice.  From  the  oldest  and  strongest  i  :.- 
ble  during  the  |>(Hl8l  flowering  stems  upwards  of  a  foot  in  -,  * 
artificial  light,  length  and  liearing  thirteen  and  fourteen  bells  f  -. 
intense  bluo  of  were  frequent,  the  stems  strong  and  rigid. 
black  tint.  —  Foliage,  too,  was  quito  equal,  three  finely-  j 

developed  leaf-blades  to  each  crown  being 
—Whon  should  common,  the  blades  of  tho  leaves  measuring 
1  Helleliore  or  3J  inches  broad  and  6J  inches  long.  No  special  ,,  jj 
it  suits  plants  treatment  is  given,  and  the  whole  plantation  is  ^  . 

thickly  plantod  with  rather  old  Apple-trees  that 
is  as  to  time  of  produce  but  little  good  fruit,  yet  nre  held  sacred  am]  Hf 
as  the  flowers  by  tho  owner.— E.  in  itH 

liage  is  appear  Tufted  Pansies  for  massing.— VYill  by  all 
dded  attention  you  please  give  me  the  names  of  the  throe  best  Ido 
ily  for  a  time,  white,  four  best  yellow,  three  blue,  two  best  From 
September.  In  whito  with  bluo  edge,  two  best  yellow  with  blue  my  in 
isibtoto  given  edge,  two  best  rose,  and  two  best  purple  ? — W.  M.  inforn 
p.  The  plants  |Tiiero  are  fow  hardy  plants  to  equal  the  in  cai 
these  require  a  Tufted  Pansies  for  mossing,  and  the  selection  others 
st  results  are  which  we  give  contains  the  best  for  this  par-  tivato 

-  foot  deep  and  ticular  purpose.  The  three  liest  white  sorts  may  b 
t  place  any  raw  are  White  Jieauty,  a  free-flowering  pure  white  popor 
e  a  rather  cool  rayless  flower,  with  a  suffusion  of  yellow  on  the  tho  in 
quite  removed  lower  petal,  perfect  habit ;  Masterpiece,  another  ful.se 
1  enemy  is  east  flower  of  the  purest  white,  ray  less,  neat  yellow  to  thi 
•ly  part  of  the  (.y0,  an,i  n  grand  mass  when’ at  its  best ;  and  repeat 
ge,  so  in  plant-  Sylvia,  n  pale  cream-white  rayless  blossom,  Gar 
mi  these.  The  wonderfully  profuse,  and  of  a  good  tuftoil  habit,  pleasu 
a  good  soaking  Of  yellow  kinds  there  are  many  excellent  sorts,  tootba 
reather.  They  Premier  position  must  be  given  to  Melampus,  gives  ' 

a  deop  rich  rayless  yellow,  of  porfoct  form  and  spent 
anor  Crow). —  ideal  habit.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  freest  to  home, 
above  and  any  blossom,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  plus  t 
ite  early  in  tho  kind  for  your  purpose.  Kitty  lfay  is  anothor  pi  tala, 
itff-osTina  t  Iv-ny  jci cutout  sort,  very  free  flowering,  of  fine  habit)/  suft'eri 
1Xii"t4)1  t  it£ap\_when  planted  in  conj  unct ^{vejrjfy  .^jl 


rich  rayless  yellow  varieties  stands  out  above 
them  all.  Pembroke  is  a  large  raj-less  flower  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Although  not  so  tufted 
as  some  of  tho  others  in  its  style  of  growth, 
this  variety  cannot  very  well  be  excluded.  For 
both  early  and  late  display  you  cannot  well  do 
bettor  than  grow  a  good  batch  of  Bullion,  tin- 
old  and  well-known  deep  yellow  rayed 
sort.  For  tho  purpose  alluded  to  it  is  un¬ 
equalled.  Blue  flowers  are  best  represented 
by  Blue  Gown,  a  rayless  pale  blue, 
faintly  tinted  mauve,  perfect  habit  and  very 
free ;  King  of  the  Blues,  a  rather  small 
blossom  of  deep  true-blue  colour,  rayless,  with 
an  effective  neat  yellow  eye.  The  habit  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  good,  and  the  plants  remain  in  good  cor. 
dilion  a  long  time.  The  variety  is  one  of  Dr. 
Stuart’s  gems.  The  third  blue  sort  is  Art  hie 
Grant,  a  true  indigo-blue,  and  one  largely  used 
for  massing.  The  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering, 
however,  will  not  compare  with  those  of  many 
of  tho  newer  sorts.  \Ve  want  more  of  thi' 
colour.  The  two  best  white  sorts  with  a  blue 
margin  are  Lark,  large,  with  a  neat  margin, 
wonderfully  free,  and  possessing  a  good  consti¬ 
tution,  and  White  Duchess,  a  very  refined 
flower,  with  an  irregular  margin  of  bright  blue, 
a  profuse  blossoming  plant,  with  a  beautiful 
crawling-like  stylo  of  growth.  Those  of  a 

fellow  colour  with  a  blue  margin  are  confined  to 
hichcss  of  Fife,  bright  yellow,  with  a  pretty 
blue  margin,  and  Goldfinch,  a  deeper  yellow, 
with  a  purplisliblue  edging.  Like  White 
Duchess,  these  two  sorts  possess  a  valuable 
creeping-like  habit  of  growth,  and  are  most  pro 
fuso.  Rose-coloured  Tuftoil  Pansies  are  limited 
in  number.  Magie,  a  deep  rose,  free,  and  with 
a  good  habit,  though  not  over-robust,  and 
William  Niel,  pale  rose-pink,  also  free  and 
robust,  represent  the  liest.  Purple  varieties  un¬ 
represented  by  Councillor  W.  Waters,  a  bright 
crimson-purple,  a  plant  with  a  grand  constitu¬ 
tion,  very  free  flowering,  and  a  most  continuous 
bloomer.  Acme  is  a  really  bright  purplish -crim 
son,  and,  without  doubt,  the  best  of  its  colour; 
habit  good,  and  one  of  the  freest  of  this  colour. 
The  foregoing  selection  embraces  both  old  and 
new  sortB,  and,  to  the  liest  of  our  knowledge, 
the  most  likely  to  meet  your  requirements.  ) 

“  MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS.” 

There  is  no  royal  roail  to  successful  gardening 
without  a  love  for  flowers  and  their  cultivation, 
which  means  the  exorcise  of  patience,  observa¬ 
tion,  anil  linnl  work.  In  writing  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  we  want  evor  to  bear  in  mind  the 
class  of  people  for  whom  this  work  was  intended 
— namely,  those  who  are  actual  “  workers," 
who  nocil  tho  advice  which  this  paper  is  able 
and  willing  to  give  anil  lias  given  systematic¬ 
ally  from  its  inception — as  I  can  vouch  for, 
having  taken  it  from  its  commencement.  I 
write  to  wish  this  paper  “  many  happy  returns,” 
for  it  has  now  attained  its  mnjonty.  1  have 
lieforo  me  now,  lying  on  the  table  as  I  write. 
Vol,  L,  No.  1,  March  loth,  1879,  from  which  I 
quote  a  few  linos  of  the  Editor's  opening 
remarks — 

“The  aim  of  Garden  ISO  Illustrated  will 
be  to  help  forward  progress,  especially  in  the 
smaller  class  of  gardens,  in  all  healthy  ways, 
and  bo  to  treat  the  various  subjects  dealt  with 
in  its  pages  that  its  words  may  lie  understood 
by  all  who  read." 

I  desire  to  lioar  my  testimony  to  these  words. 
From  Gardening  Illustrated  I  have  obtained 
my  inspiration  for  work,  and  much  practical 
information,  not  so  much  in  asking  questions  as 
in  carefully  watching  the  answers  given  to 
others'  questions.  If  there  lie  the  desire  to  cul¬ 
tivate  properly  one’s  garden,  howover  small  it 
may  be,  it  will  lie  money  well  spent  to  take  this 
papor  in  regularly,  not  spasmodically,  because 
tho  information  is  so  varied  and  constantly  use¬ 
ful,  so  that  if  these  papers  were  filed,  reference 
to  them  would  save  the  Editor  answering 
repeatedly  the  same  question. 

Gardening  is  not  a  selfish  pleasure,  it  creates 

Sileasure  for  others  ;  tho  money  expended  on  a 
ootball  match  vanishes  with  the  pleasure  it 
gives  the  individual  j  it  is  not  so  with  tho  money 
spent  on  tho  gardon.  Flowers  brighten  the 
homo,  give  comfort  to  th8  sick-room,  and  sur¬ 
plus  flowers  are  gladly  welcomed  in  our  hos¬ 
pital^,  infirmaries,  etc.,  to  cheer  the  sick  ami 
ftMI®pln£prn  C.  Holland. 

v  §ffT£m,vt*>n'Kr- 
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ALOCASIAS. 

Or  stove  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage  alone,  the  different  Aroids  (relatives  of 
the  Arum  Lily)  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
The  varieties  of  Caladiumare  frequently  grown, 
and  next  to  them  the  Alocasios  form  a  very 
popular  class.  There  are  many  kinds  in  culti¬ 
vation,  their  general  appearance  being  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  A. 
spectabilis,  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  to  the 
genus.  The  leaves  of  this,  which  are  about 
18  inches  long  and  half  os  much  in  width,  are  of 
a  silvery-grey,  with  the  principal  veins  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  in  colour.  Of  the  numerous 
Alocasios  a  selection  of  the  best  beside  that 
here  illustrated  would  include  A.  metallica, 
a  delightful  plant,  producing  leaves  about 
18  inches  long  by  12  inches,  of  a  deep  metallic- 
green,  with  bands  of  a  darker  shade  along  the 
midrib  and  veins.  The  leaves  are  massive  in 
appearance,  and  they  often  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bronze  casting.  In  A.  Putzeyi  the  blade 
of  the  leaf  is  of  a  pointed  shield  shape,  and  in 
vigorous  examples  nearly  a  yard  long.  On  the 
upper  surface  it  is  dark  green,  banded  with 
silver  and  purple  beneath.  A.  Thibautiana  has 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  greyish-green, 
with  the  principal  veins  of  a  more  silvery 


Rhododendrons  of  the  Javanese  section  that  its 
value  for  the  intermediate- house  or  stove  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  dwarf,  much-branched 
bush,  with  bright  ruby-crimson  thimble-shaped 
blossoms.  The  bright  tint  of  the  flowers  and 
tho  fact  that  they  are  freely  borne  on  small 
plants  serve  to  enhance  its  value. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  ARUM 
LILIES. 

There  are  many  operations  concerning  which 
gardeners  hold  various  opinions,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Arum 
Lily  has  finished  its  long  season  of  useful  work 
under  glass,  and  the  question  arises,  How  shall 
the  plants  lie  treated  during  the  summer  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  best  results  ?  The  old-time 
method  was  invariably  to  stand  tho  plants  out 
for  a  time  to  harden  them  after  coming  out  of 
the  houses,  and  then  to  dig  a  trench  in  tlio  vege¬ 
table  garden,  plant  the  Lilies,  and  leave  them 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  were  lifted  and 
potted.  This  system  has  still  many  adherents, 
no  doubt,  anti  good  results  are  frequently 
obtained  by  adopting  it,  though  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  method  is  absolutely  the  best. 
I  have  had  charge  of  large  collections  of  Arums 
for  providing  cut  flowers  during  tho  winter  and 


lated  by  the  lifting  and  polling  of  the  plants 
when  in  full  growth  in  the  autumn  must  natu¬ 
rally  have  some  effect  on  the  blooming.  G. 


TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

I  kkmkmbek  the  time  when  many  gardeners 
took  much  pride  in  the  production  of  miniature 
trees  of  this  fragrant  flower.  Grown  along  for 
a  couple  of  seasons  anil  established  in  7-inch 
pots,  well-formed  specimens  are  decidedly  orna¬ 
mental,  and  are  capable  of  producing  a  quantity 
of  bloom  for  quite  six  months  in  the  year. 
With  the  aid  of  liquid-manure  one  may  keep 
good-sized  specimens  in  excellent  health  with¬ 
out  change  of  soil  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  but 
it  is  better  to  keep  some  young  ones  coming  on 
to  replace  those  that  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  on  plants 
grown  in  this  fashion  the  flower-spikes  last 
much  longer,  and  that  there  are  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  space  than  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  tho  ordinary  manner.  It  appears  to 
be  with  Mignonette  as  with  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums — flowers  are  most  freely  formed  when 
a  portion  of  the  plants  has  come  into  a 
semi-hard-wooded  condition.  To  form  good 
specimens  several  seeds  should  lie  sown  in  a 
small  pot,  leaving  the  strongest  plant  when  the 
second  leaf  has  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the 
pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots  the  young  plants 
should  go  into  G-inch  pots,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  get  them  into  larger  potB  the 
first  year.  By  pinching  out  side  shoots  the 
stem  can  be  run  up  to  a  height  of  1  foot  or 
18  inches.  In  this  way  a  fair  head  would  1« 
formed  by  autumn,  and  the  plants  can  be 
allowed  to  throw  up  flower-spikes  towards  tho 
■  lose  of  the  autumn,  which  will  continue  to 
lengthen  and  produce  blossoms  for  several 
months.  I  have  had  the  same  flower-spikes  in 
good  condition  quite  five  months.  If  desired 
to  bloom  freely  in  winter  all  flower-spikes  must 
be  taken  off  through  the  summer.  Early  in 
June  the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  7-inch  or 
8-inch  pots,  and  if  well  attended  to  they  will 
make  fine  specimens  by  the  following  autumn. 
Plants  of  this  description  are  effective  when 
used  for  conservatory  decoration,  especially 
when  associated  with  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and 
things  of  a  dwarf  nature.  C.  B. 


Aloraaia  spectabilis.  From  a  photograph  by  Col.  Taylor,  Norbiton. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Old  plants  of  Cineraria.  Will  someone  please 
U-ll  me  it  old  Cineraria  plants  are  of  any  use  ;  also  It  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  some  very  tiny  belated  ones  which 
havo  not  yet  flowered  ?—  Fidokt. 

(Old  plants  of  Cinerarias  are  ot  no  value.  You  can  keep 
the  small  ones  it  you  care  to.  These  will  flower  early  next 
season  by  potting  them  on  and  growing  freely  during  the 
coining  summer.  We  should  advise  you  to  sow  seeds  at 
once,  and  grow  the  seedlings  on  in  a  cold-frame  during 
the  summer.  You  will  have  for  better  results  in  this 

way.] 

Fuchsia  splendens.  I  would  like  to  know  namo 
of  enclosed,  also  treatment  of  same?  All  buds  drop  a* 
soon  as  large  as  enclosed  one.  yet  the  plant -seems  healthy. 
For  two  years  not  one  has  opened.  It  now  stands  in  an 
east  window,  where  it  gets  plenty  of  light  and  air.— Miss 
Kxiiiiit. 


hue.  A.  Sanileriana  is  remarkable  for  the 
lobed  outline  of  the  leaf,  which  is  of  a 
deep  bluish  green,  the  course  of  the  mid  rib, 
veins,  and  margin  being  marked  with  white. 
A.  macrorrhiza,  the  giant  of  the  genus, 
will  under  favourable  conditions  form  a  huge 
moss  10  feet  or  12  feet  high.  Tho  leaves  are 
bright  green,  heart-shaped,  and  when  fully 
developed  about  a  yard  long. 

The  cultivation  of  Alocasios  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  given  sufficient  heat  and  moisture,  for 
being  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia 
they  need  the  hottest  part  of  the  stove.  Their 
requirements  may  be  summed  up  in  good  open 
soil,  ample  drainage,  and  plenty  of  water  when 
growiug,  in  addition  to  which  atmospheric 
moisture  is  also  very  necessary.  A  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  charcoal,  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
silver-sand  suits  them  well.  They  are  all  com¬ 
paratively  shallow- rooting  subjects,  hence  pans 
of  moderate  depth  are  preferable  to  pots.  If 
these  last  are  used  plenty  of  drainage  material 
is  very  necessary.  During  the  winter  the  soil 
must  oe  kept  much  drier,  and  in  spring  shake 
quite  clear  of  tho  old  compost  anil  repot. 

Rhododendron  multicolor  C 

—This  is  so  well  known  for  the  part 
played  in  the  production  Ed (Jfibii'yj Of  !el)b 


spring,  and,  after  trying  both  ways,  I  give  my 
vote  m  favour  of  keeping  the  plants  in  pots  the 
whole  year  round. 

After  the  plants  had  done  blooming  and  could 
be  safely  placed  outside,  they  were  stood  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  till  tho  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  repot  them.  The  time  generally  came 
early  in  June,  when  the  plants  were  turned  out, 
all  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  the  pots 
washed,  and  the  Arums  replaced,  using  a  com¬ 
post  of  good  loam  and  sand,  with  an  addition  of 
iime-rubble  to  keep  it  open.  All  the  offsets 
were  taken  off  and  placed  in  smaller  pots,  as 
these  made  suitable  plants  for  decoration  and 
also  helped  to  increase  the  stock.  After  potting, 
the  plants  were  stood  in  the  open  in  company 
with  tho  Chrysanthemums  and  watered  spar¬ 
ingly  till  growth  commenced.  The  majority  of 
the  old  leaves,  of  course,  died  away,  but  this 
was  more  of  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as 
the  growth  from  the  crowns  was  all  the  stronger. 
On  tho  approach  of  frosty  weather  tho  plants 
were  removed  to  a  frame  or  cold-house,  and  tho 
result  of  this  treatment  was  that  they  com¬ 
menced  blooming  earlier,  the  flowers  were  finer, 
and  continued  over  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
case  of  those  planted  out  during  the  summer, 
lie  Ayturldeps  not  mind  being  handled  during 
r'iAjlil.Vigiiod,  but  the  disturbance 


(The  name  of  the  specimen  sent  is  Fuchsia  splendens, 
which  succeeds  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  garden 
varieties  of  Fuchsia,  except  that  it  is  rather  impatient  of 
cold  draughts,  and  probably  this  causes  the  buds  to  drop. 
It  is  doubtless  caused  by  a  decided  check  of  some  kind, 
either  by  draughts,  by  being  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  or  by 
an  excess  of  moisture.  Judging  by  the  shoot  sent  the 
plant  is  quite  healthy.) 

Watering  pot-plants.  —Although  this 
seems  such  a  simple  thing  to  do,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  how  it  is  done. 
It  is  a  golden  rule  never  to  water  a  plant 
until  it  really  needs  it,  and  then  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  and  by  this  is  meant  that  the  whole 
mass  of  soil  in  the  pot  must  be  thoroughly 
wetted.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  a  batch  of 
plants  has  got  dry  to  go  over  them  soon  after 
they  have  been  watered  and  knock  a  few  out  of 
their  pots  to  make  sure  that  they  are  wetted 
through  ;  if  not,  go  over  them  all  again  a  second 
time,  or  the  bottom  soil  will  get  so  dry  that  the 
plant  will  suffer  although  the  top  soil  is  quite 
wet  enough. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Shading  regal  Pelargoniums.— 
During  the  time  these  charming  plants  are  in 
bloom  it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  in  order  to 
preserve  the  blossoms,  otherwise,  no  matter 
how  well  fed,  the  flowers  will  be  thin  and  not  last 
many  days.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  tho 
plants  will  subsequently  have  to  bo  used  for 
imipagatih^pind  W ho  successful  with  them  the 
^^^^[hy^^gv^iponed.  This 
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they  cannot  be  if  a  constant  and  thick  shade  is 
kjpt  over  them,  so  while  studying  the  flowers  I 
as  much  as  possible  the  health  of  the  plants 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A  blind  that  can  be 
lowered  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day  is 
best,  of  course,  but  if  this  is  not  at  command 
and  a  permanent  shading  is  put  on  the  glass, 
let  this  be  as  thin  as  possible. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.— Kindly  inform 
me  what  temperature  this  does  best  in  ?  — 
Reader. 

[Asparagus  Sprengei-i  will  during  the  summer 
months  succeed  perfectly — that  is,  without  any 
artificial  heat  whatever.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  is  greatly 
benefited  by  being  syringed  overhead  occasion¬ 
ally.  In  the  winter  it  is  all  the  better  for  being 
kept  in  a  somewhat  warmer  structure  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse— that  is,  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  4-5  degs.,  rising  10  degs.  to  15  degs. 
Established  plants  will  keep  in  good  condition 
in  a  dwelling-house  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  When  young  and  it  is  desired  to 
push  the  plants  on  as  <|uickly  as  possible  they 
may  be  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  in 
this  way  they  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
under  cooler  treatment.  They  can,  of  course, 
l>e  hardened  off  afterwards.  ] 

Dipladenia  boliviensis.— Very  beauti¬ 
ful  are  the  flowers  of  this  Dipladenia,  certainly 
the  easiest  to  grow  in  the  genus.  One  great 
advantage  is  that  the  foliage  being  smooth 
instead  of  hairy,  like  that  of  most  of  the  others, 
sponging  is  more  effective,  and  therefore  insects 
are  more  readily  kept  at  bay.  The  best  position 
for  it  when  grown  simply  for  cut  flowers  is 
under  the  roof  of  a  light  stove,  but  it  may  also 
be  grown  in  small  pots  for  table  and  other 
decoration,  as  it  flowers  very  freely  in  a  small 
state,  and  has  a  graceful  and  pretty  appearance 
when  so  grown.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
at  any  time  during  spring  or  early  summer, 
choosing  flowerless  shoots,  and  placing  several 
around  the  edge  of  a  pot  containing  a  light, 
sandy  compost.  Under  a  bell-glass  and  with  a 
little  bottom-heat  they  strike  quickly  and 
regularly,  and  the  resulting  plants  may  be 
stopped  once  or  twice,  and  well  ripened  by 
exposure  to  the  full  sun  in  autumn.  Provided 
the  plants  are  really  well  rooted,  they  will 
require  very  free  supplies  of  water  and  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  liquid-manure  during  the 
growing  season,  the  manure-water  being  left  off 
and  the  water  supply  somewhat  diminished  in 
winter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  an 
orange- yellow  centre. — H. 

Hanging-baskets.— Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  the  best  way  to  start  a  hanging- 
basket  ?  I  have  tried  several  years,  but  never 
been  very  successful,  yet  I  see  some  doing  so 
well.  Should  the  plants  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  or  not  ? — Amateur. 

[To  fill  a  wire  basket  for  hanging,  first  line  it 
thoroughly  with  Moss,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  that  in  large  flakes,  which  is  readily 
obtainable  in  many  districts.  Failing  Moss, 
thin  turves  with  the  grassv  side  outermost  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  unless  the  basket 
is  very  large  the  Moss  is  preferable.  The 
object  in  thus  thoroughly  lining  the  basket  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  soil,  for  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots.  They  are  simply 
planted  in  the  basket,  using  good  potting  soil 
lor  the  purpose,  and  when  finished  are 
thoroughly  watered  through  a  fine  rose  in  order 
to  settle  everything  in  its  place.  After  this  the 
soil  must  be  regularly  watered,  for  this  is  a 
very  important  item,  as  hanging-baskets  are 
particularly  liable  to  get  dry.  Owing  to  this, 
when  planting  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  a 
little  below  the  rim  of  Moss,  as  this  will  assist 
the  watering.  A  few  good  plants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  are  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Single  Petu¬ 
nias,  Nasturtiums  of  different  sorts,  Canary 
Creeper,  Lobelias,  and  Creeping  Jenny.] 

Double  Pelargoniums.— I  am  growing 
some  of  the  semi-double  giganteum  section  of 
Pelargoniums  this  year,  and  like  them  very 
much.  The  blooms  stand  well,  and  both  trusses 
and  pips  are  exceptionally  large,  some  of  the 
latter  measured  on  Mme.  Charotte  going  over 
2J  inches  in  diameter.  A  nice  variety  in 
colours  is  also  obtainable,  comprising  various 
shades  of  scarlet,  magenta,  and-s^lmon.  The, 
plants  l*ing 


advisable  to  grow  them  along  from  the  time 
thej-  get  the  shift  into  flowering  pots  in  nothing 
but  loam,  to  keep  them  short  and  sturdy,  a 
state  of  things  still  further  brought  about  by 
judicious  pinching.  Naturally,  with  the  arrival 
of  flower-stems  feeding  is  resorted  to,  and  that 
liberally.  Like  the  singles  of  this  section,  they 
will  not  be  of  much  value  out-of-doors,  as  very 
strong  growth  would  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
flower.  The  habit,  enormous  truss,  and  stay¬ 
ing  property  of  the  bloom  are  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  section  as  fine  plants  for  speci¬ 
mens  grown  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots, 
and  staked  out  they  are  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  summer  decoration  of  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Although  hardly  a  success  when 
planted  in  the  open  border,  they  are  splendid 
plants  for  vases.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
restriction  here  that  keeps  growth  in  check  ; 
the  foliage  is  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time  firm 
and  sturdy,  and  the  flowers  are  very  fine.  Good 

plants  turned  out  of  .•.inch  pots  are  not  long  in 

furnishing  large  vases.  Trailing  plants  in 
pleasing  contrast  lo  the  different  colours  may 
Ije  employed  for  the  edge  of  the  vase. 

Stenogastra  concinna.— This  charming 
little  Gesnerad  has  been  flowering  for  some 
time,  and  with  ordinary  attention  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer.  It  forms  small  tubers, 
and  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  Then 
with  the  return  of  spring  the  little  deep  green 
leaves  are  pushed  up  just  clear  of  the  soil,  and 
are  well  overtopped  by  the  slender  flower-stems, 
that  reach  a  height  of  about  2  inches.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  widely  expanded 
five-lobed  mouth,  the  two  upper  lobes  being 
purple  and  the  three  remaining  white,  dotted 
with  purple  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
It  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  when  grouped  in 
a  pan  than  when  grown  in  small  pots,  the  tiny 
plants  being  particularly  effective  when  seen  in 
a  mass.  A  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  is 
enough,  and  ample  drainage  must  be  ensured. 
Equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  rough  sand  and  nodules  of  char¬ 
coal  or  pieces  of  sandstone,  will  suit  it  well. 
This  Stenogastra  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  needs 
stove  treatment.  During  the  winter  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  rlry,  but 
should  be  kept  slightly  moiet.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are 
pushed  up  in  the  spring,  and  if  put  singly  into 
small  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  propa- 
gating-case  they  soon  root. — P. 

Climbers  for  greenhouse.— I  have  a 
Cucumber-house  in  which  I  have  been  growing 
Cucumbers  and  Gloxinias,  but,  being  too  busy  to 
attend  to  them  properly,  propose  to  grow  in  it  a 
few  climbers  permanently  planted  out.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  suggest  about 
ten  suitable  subjects  ?  The  house  is  a  span.  I 
want  plants  that  will  be  fairly  presentable  all 
the  year  round  and  not  requiring  a  very  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  temperature  I  propose 
to  maintain  is  that  of  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  with  a  minimum  of,  say,  45  degs. — 
Aohii.i.es. 

[A  selection  of  ten  good  climbers  for  clothing 
the  roof  of  your  greenhouse  is  herewith  given  : 
Clematis  inaivisa,  which  bears  white  star-like 
flowers  an  inch  across  in  February  and  March. 
Hardenbergia  Compt  oniana  has  clusters  of  little 
Pea-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour  in 
the  spring.  Hibbertia  ilentata  has  pretty 
hronzy  leaves,  at  least  when  young,  and  golden- 
yellow  blossoms  1.1  inches  in  diameter,  borne 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
Kennedya  Marryatta*  has  scarlet  Pea-shaped 
blossoms  from  February  to  May.  Lon  ice  ra 
sempervirtns  minor  bears  tubular  flowers,  red 
and  yellow,  from  spring  till  autumn.  Passi- 
flora  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  purplish -red,  and 
Passiflora  Constance  Elliot,  white,  are  two  of 
the  best  Passion-flowers  ;  they  bloom  during  the 
summer.  Plumbago  capensis  is  a  rambler  rather 
than  a  climber,  but  a  charming  roof  plant,  with 
delightful  blue  flowers  borne  in  the  summer. 
Solanum  jasminoides  bears  white  flowers  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi, 
something  like  a  Passion-flower,  but  of  a 
magenta  -  scarlet  tint  ;  flowers  during  the 
summer.] 

Perns  under  glass. — Ferns  are  now 
making  growth  very  freely,  and  should  have  a 
thin  shade  over  them  in  bright  weather,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  damp  atmosphere.  Tree-Ferns, 
*3|>eciallv  the  Dicksonias,  object  to  overhead 
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watering,  and  the  roots  must  not  be  permiUci 
to  get  into  a  sour  state  or  they  will  soon  go 
wrong.  More  loam  is  used  for  Ferns  of  sli 
kinds  now  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Some 
of  the  delicate  stove  species  may  like  a  little 
peat,  but,  if  well  drained,  the  proportion  or 
loam,  if  of  the  right  quality,  may  be  one-haii, 
and  in  some  cases  more.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
fill  baskets  with  Ferns.  Nephrolepis  eiakau 
is  one  of  the  best  basket  plants.  It  covers  the 
basket  without  any  aid  from  other  plant*. 
Sometimes,  in  filling  baskets  with  Ferns  of  la< 
rapid  growth,  we  have  used  such  plants  i* 
Cissus  discolor,  Sedum  carneum  variegatm. 
Tradescantia  vittata,  and  others  of  similsr 
habit,  to  drape  the  sides  and  bottoms  oi  the 
baskets.  We  find  some  of  the  free-growing 
Club  Mosses  (Selaginellas)  very  useful  for  small 
pot  work  up  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  There  is 
very  often  an  objection  to  growing  small  Fena 
and  Mosses  on  the  top  of  other  plants,  but  for 
indoor  decoration  they  liave  some  value. 
Greenhouse  Ferns  may  be  grown  without  fire- 
heat  now,  but  tropical  species  will  require 
warmth  a  little  longer — 60  degs.  to  65  degs.  it 
night  will  suffice. 

Azalea  Marie  Planchon.— Among  tl* 
numerous  Indian  Azaleas  with  white  flowers  ire 
some,  such  as  Deutsche  Perle,  remarkable  icr 
their  early  flowering  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  respond  to  a  little  additional  heat 
The  variety  Marie  Planchon,  on  the  other  ham, 
is  naturally  later  in  blooming,  and  as  one  of  the 
last  of  this  section  it  is  very  usefnL  The 
flowers,  which  are  prettily  undulated  at  the 
edges,  are  pure  white,  without  any  of  that 
shading  of  green  which  occurs  in  some  of  the 
other  varieties. 

Kalanchoe  flammea. — This  plant  un¬ 
doubtedly  destined  to  have  a  great  future  before 
it,  and  one  is  quite  prepared  to  see  it  a  popukr 
market  plant  in  the  near  future.  This  Kalanck-e 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  old  and  much-admire: 
Crassula  or  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and,  like 
that,  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture.  The  flower-, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  compound  umbel  nearly 
a  foot  across,  are  four-pe tailed,  very  much  like 
a  Bouvardia,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  it 
width,  and  ot  a  very  attractive  shade  of  orange- 
scarlet.  The  individual  blooms  from  their 
stout,  succulent  nature  remain  fresh  and  bright 
a  considerable  time,  and  as  a  large  number  are 
borne  in  each  head  the  flowering  extends  over  j 
lengthened  period.  It  would  doubtless,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  allied  Rochen  falcata,  flower  well 
in  the  open,  and  possibly  where  fully  expose-', 
the  blooms  would  be  even  brighter  than  when 
grown  under  glass.  As  such  plants  produce 
seed  freely  and  can  also  be  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  "hoots,  or  even  single  leaves,  we 
shall  doubtless  meet  with  it  more  frequently 
than  hitherto. 

Canterbury  Bella  in  pots.— Rarely 1,0 
we  see  these  hardy  biennials  used  for  green¬ 
house,  conservatory,  and  room  decoration.  The 
favourite  varieties  are  white  and  rose  of  both 
the  ordinary  single  form  and  the  cup  and  saucer 
or  calycanthema  strain.  Other  colours,  ant 
especially  double -flowered  forms,  being  some¬ 
what  heavy  in  appearance,  are  not  much  caret 
for.  From  a  sowing  of  seed  made  outdoor? 
early  in  .Tune  plenty  of  plants  for  succession  b 
obtained.  Adi  should  be  got  during  the 
autumn  into  6-inch  pots,  and  are  wintered  in  s 

oold. frame,  as  exposure  to  rains  and  frosts  when 
the  plants  are  in  pots  is  undesirable.  Early  m 
the  year  a  few  are  put  into  gentle  warmth,  and 
tnus  brought  on  into  flower  quite  early.  Fra 
tically  the  plants  will  not  bear  forcing,  hence  a 
moderate  temperature  with  ample  light  and  air 
is  best.  When  the  one  batch  has  been  wel 
advanced,  a  second  one  is  got  into  warmth,  aru 
thus  a  supply  is  kept  up  for  a  long  season- 
until,  indeed,  plants  bloom  outdoors.  It  '■ 
surprising  how  very  effective,  indeed  beautiial. 
these  Campanulas  are  when  thus  grown.  TneV 
seem  devoid  of  stiffness,  and  intermingle  with 
other  plants  admirably.  Spikes  cut  are  nr 5 
pleasing  when  placed  in  vases  in  rooms. 
flowers,  too,  do  not  wither  so  quickly  as  '"‘J 
do  outdoors,  probably  because  somewhat  sham 
from  the  full  glare  of  sunshine.  Whilst  Um 
panula  pyramidalis  makes  a  very  effective  cere 
servatory  or  corridor  plant,  it  is  also  somewM 
stiff  or  formal  in  habit.  That  objection  wju 
.  npfc  apply  to  house-grown  Canterbury  I*'1-- 
‘wHeirtlnn  utilised. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


TRUMPET  FLOWERS  (BIGNONIA). 

The  hardy  species  of  tliis  large  tropical  genus 
of  climbers  are  invaluable,  being  so  gracetul  in 
growth,  showy  in  flower,  and  vigorous.  There 
are  three  kinds  thoroughly  hardy  against  sunny 
walls  in  almost  every  part  of  these  islands. 
They  are  Bignonia  radicans,  B.  grandi  flora,  and 
B.  capreolata. 

B.  radicans  is  an  old  favourite.  Its  long, 
wiry  stems  send  out  roots  like  Ivy,  and  so  cling 
to  walls  or  any  support.  In  late  summer  the 
shoots  are  terminated  by  dense  clusters  of  showy 
trumpet-shaped  scarlet  ami  orange  blossoms. 
There  is  a  variety  named 
major  with  larger  flowers 
of  a  paler  tint,  and  the 
foliage  also  is  more  robust. 

A  strong  plant  of  this 
Trumpet-flower  will  run 
up  anu  cover  a  wall  40  feet 
high.  It  is  useful  also 
for  covering  arbours,  per¬ 
golas,  and  the  like. 

B.  URAKDiriiOKA  (see 
illustration),  a  Chinese 
plant,  is  more  tender  than 
B.  radicans,  and  by  no 
means  8o  common.  It  is 
much  showier  when  in 
bloom,  the  drooping 
flowers  being  twice  the 
sire,  of  a  bright  ornnge- 
ucarlct,  and  produced  in 
large  clusters.  Its  foliage, 
too,  is  larger,  but  the 
plant  rarely1  grows  so 
vigorously  in  this  country 
as  B.  radicans.  It  is  a 
glorious  object  in  bloom 
and  worthy  of  the  best 
position  on  a  warm,  sunny 
wall 

B.  CAPRttOI-ATA  is  a 
nativo  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America, 
and  is  quite  hardy  in  all 
but  the  coldest  parts  of 
England.  It  ia  commonly 
grown  as  a  greenhouse 
climber,  but  it  succeeds 
well  against  a  warm  wall. 

IthaaTieurt-shapod  leaves 
■  tiding  in  curly  tendrils 
like  a  Vine,  which  enable 
it  to  climb  high.  The 
flowers,  of  a  true  trumpet 
shape,  arc  large,  reddish- 
yellow,  and  produced,  not 
in  clusters,  but  singly. 

Given  a  sheltered  spot 
against  a  sunny  wall,  it 
i“  a  most  satisfactory 
plant  and  almost  an  ever¬ 
green. 

Other  Bignonias  from 
temperate  countries,  such 
as  B.  ruponsis  and  B. 
australis,  might  be  planted 
against  sunny  and  shel¬ 
tered  walls  in  the  south, 
where  they  often  flower 
as  freely  os  in  n  green- 
I  nuse 


Araucaria  imbricata.— In  your  issue  of  Mimosa  flowering  in  the  open  air. 

May  !!•  I  see  a  reply  to  a  question  about  the  — On  page  120  a  correspondent  asks  if  it  is  not 
brown  branches  of  an  Araucaria.  My  experience  very  unusual  for  the  Mimosa,  by  which  is  prob- 
may  bo  useful  j  it  extends  over  many  years.  I  ably  meant  Acacia  dealbata,  to  flower  in  the 
have  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the’  tree.  I  open.  Possibly  in  Hampshire,  where  the  note 
prune  whenever  any  portion  goes  brown.  Every  was  penned,  it  is  unusual,  but  in  South  Devon 
twig  that  looks  feeble  at  the  point  is  cut  off.  and  Cornwall  it  is  a  matter  of  yearly  occurrence 
The  branch  then  forms  another  point.  Boughs  for  Acacias  to  flower.  Trees  of  A.  dealbata,  of 
that  decay  are  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  which,  under  the  name  of  Mimosa,  such  quan- 
main  trunk.  This  gives  room  for  withering  or  tities  are  grown  on  the  Riviera,  come  into 
rotting  ofl'  without  injury  to  the  socket  of  the  bloom  in  February  in  mild  seasons  with  A. 
hough.  In  a  good  number  of  instances  a  new  allinis,  followed  by  A.  Riceana,  A.  verticillatu, 
bough  (two  in  one  place)  has  struck  out  above  A.  longifolia,  and  A.  lophantha.  The  last  is 
the  old  socket.  The  soil  is  sandy.  We  are  the  least  decorative,  but  some  of  the  others  are 
020  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tree  ia— at  a  guess  particularly  bright.  These  Acacias  are  easily 
-35  feel  to  40  feet  high,  of  great  density,  and  propagated  hy  suckers,  which,  w  hen  the  trees 

attain  a  good  size,  are 
thrown  up  very  freely. 
— S.  W.  F. 

Hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  —  For  some 
lime  past  where  there  is 
a  good  collection  of  these 
the  shrubbery  borders 
have  been  gay,  as  most 
kinds  have  flowered  more 
freely  this  season  than 
usual.  I  do  not  recollect 
Halesia  tetraptcra  being 
so  laden  with  bloom  as  it 
was  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  in  the 
south  -  western  counties. 
Though  the  frost  was 
severe,  it  did  not  seem 
to  aflect  the  buds  this 
season  :  therefore  flowers 
were  produced  all  along 
last  year’s  growths.  Aza  • 
leas  and  Rhododendrons, 
too,  have  flowered  most 
profusely,  and  the  Haw¬ 
thorns  still  look  gay.  The 
only  shrub  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  flowered  so 
freely  as  usual  is  the 
Laburnum,  and  this  no 
doubt  was  owing  to  the 
buds  lieing  pinched  by 
the  late  spring  frosts. 
There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  interesting  where  a 
good  collection  of  shrubs 
is  grown,  for  from  early 
spring  till  I  ho  time  they 
shed  their  leaves  in 
the  autumn  their  varied 
forms  of  growth,  modes 
of  flowering,  colour  of 
foliage,  ami  peculiarity 
of  habit  are  ail  interest  - 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  some  of  them  for 
supplying  cut  bloom. 

Japanese  Acers.— 
The  beauty  of  these  was 
well  shown  at  the  recent 
show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the 
Inner  Temple  gnrdons. 
It  was  evident  that  these 
plants  had  received  pro¬ 
tection  to  assist  thorn  to 
the  perfect  condition  in 
which  they  were  shown. 
For  exhibition  this  may 
lie  well  enough.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  plants 
referred  to  had  felt  hut 
little  or  nothing  of  the 
Id  and  cutting  winds  that  had  preceded  the 
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Garrya  elliptica. 

-As  noted  by  “  M.,” 

page  1  IK,  this’ catkin  beifiii  g  shrub  forms  a  the  girth  of  an  ancient  Scotch  Fir.  I  never  —  — „ 
handsome  specimen  when  grown  in  an  isolated  touch  the  soil  round  it.  nor  give  it  any  nut ii-  exhibition,  or  even  the  severe  frost  that  did  so 
position  on  the  lawn.  In  the  south-west  large  ment.  It  stands  on  a  lawn.  In  my  opinion,  much  harm  in  all  directions,  and  this  is  the 
hushcH  15  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  pruning  is  the  key  to  the  position.  It  is  a  most  only  objection  to  exhibiting  such  things  in  this 
diunioter  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  handsome  interesting  tree  dealt  with  as  I  treat  mine,  way,  creating  as  it  must  do  a  feeltng  of  perfect 
objects  when  thickly  strung  with  catkins,  some  Strange  as  the  word  seems  when  applied  to  the  hardiness  which  is  not  theirs  when  planted  out 
of  which  exceed  12  inches  in  length.  “M.”  scarecrows  which  generally  represent  this  genus,  in  the  open  to  take  their  share  of  the  good  and 
does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  hardiness  of  it  is  n  perfectly  responsive  tree.  I  removed  all  bail  weather  as  it  comes.  Graceful  and  tender 
the  Garrya,  which,  as  he  says,  grows  vigorously  the  neighbours  from  one  side  a  few  years  ago  foliage  such  as  these  possess  is  not  proof  against 
•*  far  north  as  •Stirling.  Somehow,  possibly  because  it  was  somewhat  less  developed  on  their  the  trying  weather  usually  experienced  in  the 
owing  to  its  lieing  a  native  of  California,  there  side.  The  boughs  rejoiced  in  the  freer  air  and  British  Isles  in  April  and  May  and  also  too 
is  a,  very  general  impression  that  it  is  a  tender  light,  and  subsequent  whorls  of  leaves  are  frequently  in  Juno.  In  sheltered  places  and  in 
"ubjoot,  find  therefore  must  be  given  the  pro-  larger  than  those  formed  previous  to  the  north- westerly  positions  these  plants  may  fan* 
tettion  of  a  wall,  with  the  result  that  the  change.  The  tree  must  be  old.  I  have  known  better,  in  the  former  by  reason  of  the  shelter 
tutural  form  of  the  plant  is  lost,  though  tho  it  a  full  si /ed  specimen  for  more  than  fourteen  received  and  in  the  latter  because  of  late  Ma-t 
in  ngtt  of  oat  kins  ditipt  s  the  wall  prettily  n  ujfng^vaars  bv-rcliiU;  and  experience.  S.  B.,  Hanlr-  ing  in©|gQpNnt<H  fPXWtW  thus  in  no  way  hurting 
the  earliest  days  of  the  'glC  UNI^^TY^LLINOIS  AT 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums  unhealthy.— Will 


of  plants  1  have.  The  soil  I  used  is  rather  poor. 
If  you  can  advise  me  I  should  feel  much  obliged. 
I  have  pinched  every  one  of  them. — L.  Viol- 
lain. 

[Your  experience  is  very  similar  to  that  of 


you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  many  others  this  season,  especially  those  who 
enclosed  leaves?  I  have  several  affected  with  are  not -favoured  with  nicely-protected  gardens, 
red  leaves  like  those  enclosed.  I  thought  it  was  The  season  has  kept  the  plants  very  backward, 
frost  which  had  caused  it,  as  they  are  outside,  an(j  means  have  in  many  caseB  to  be  taken  to 
and  have  been  for  about  two  weeks.  Before  ensure  getting  a  display  at  the  usual  time  in  the 
that  they  were  in  a  cold-frame.  Have  the  leaves  late  autumn.  If  your  plants  are  10  inches  to 
No.  2  got  fungus  on  them  ?  I  have  put  the  \o  jnches  high  at  this  time  you  have  little  to 
plant  away  from  the  others. — H.  S.  fear,  as  by  stopping  the  plants  at  a  suitable 

[There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  your  period  you  can  make  up  for  the  delay  ooca- 
plants.  Leaf  No.  1  exhibits  signs  of  exposure  sioned  by  climatic  conditions.  You  must 
to  cohl  winds,  and  No.  2  appears  to  l>e  eaten  by  dismiss  front  your  mind  the  idea  you  have  of 
the  maggot  of  the  leaf-mining  fly,  which  is  often  forcing  the  plants,  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not 
troublesome  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  best  a  plant  that  can  be  treated  to  such  a  method  of 
plan  in  the  latter  case  is  to  pick  off  the  affected  culture.  Whatever  may  be  your  object  in 
leaves.]  growing  your  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 

Chrysanthemums  —  staking  tho  V°u  should  at  once  pinch  out  the  point  of  each 


Chrysanthemums  —  staking  the  you  should  at  once  pinch  out  the  point  of  each 
plants  ( Novice). — We  can  fully  appreciate  P^nt  and  this  will  induce  them  to  produce 
your  position,  as  yours  is  only  one  of  a  large  lateral  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  of  the 
number  of  similar  experiences.  The  cold  spring  uppermost  leaves.  If  you  want  to  grow  three 
and  the  present  weather,  coupled  with  bois-  or  four  large  handsome  blooms  on  each  plant, 
terous  south-westerly  winds,  have  given  the  grow  on  a  like  number  of  the  lateral  shoots  just 
plants  a  sorry  appearance.  As  your  plants  are  referred  to,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  your  wish 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  the  wind  has  18  to  mak«  n,oe  decorative  plants  of  them,  each 
denuded  many  of  them  of  their  foliage,  you  plant  to  develop  as  many  blooms  as  possible, 
should  neatly  stake  and  tie  each  one.  A  small  J’ou  should  grow  on  as  many  of  the  lateral 
loop-tie  is  the  better  one  to  make,  as  this  gives  8k°°ts  as  your  plant  will  carry.  If  large  blooms 
each  stem  some  little  play  when  affected  by  the  are  required,  as  first  descrihcd  you  must  retain 
wind,  and  at  the  same  time  holds  it  sufficiently  fhe  first  b“ds  afterwards  developing,  which  are 
without  running  the  risk  of  harm.  The  support  known  os  first  “  crown  -buds  ;  but  m  the  case 
thus  given  has  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  of  a  freer  display,  as  mentioned  in  the  second 
immediate  future  of  the  plant,  encouraging  in  case,  allow  the  plants  to  flower  on  terminal  - 
this  way  satisfactory  development.  The  plants  buds— i.e.,  those  marking  the  termination 
of  the  early-flowering  sorts  placed  outdoors  of  the  Plant,9  growth-  Aa  you  saJ'  you 
within  the  past  fortnight,  too,  are  looking  are  P°°r  and  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
unhappy,  and  the  support  of  a  stake  to  each  one  8°,°^  concentrated  manure,  such  as  guano  and 
will  be  even  more  appreciated  than  by  those  in  other  well-known  fertilisers,  and  at  the  same 
p^g  time  your  wish  is  to  promote  luxuriant  growth 

Thread-petaUed  Chrysanthemums.  cT” 

-I  shou  d  be  much  obliged  by  some  advice  as  horse.maml‘e.  Before  ufing  thTa  it  should  be 
.’Ti  t  *  a.b°Ve'i  1  S°me  Wel1'  frequently  turned  over  and  sweetened,  and  the 

which  •Tud]  should  be  aken?  Do  they  foUows*  j  four  ts  .  leaf. mould,  one 

VT  VhvorSLry  vrrSr™  wm  ““  p“« 

disbudding  be  necessary  ?-E.  A  G.  in  a  Jck  and  allo^ed  to  soak  in  a  tub  of  water 

[If  your  plants  are  well  rooted  at  this  time  8houl<l  be  used  when  the  flowering-pots  are  full 
they  are  just  in  a  nice  condition  for  making  0f  rootl8i  this  being  changed  from  time  to  time 
capital  little  bush  plants  by  the  end  of  Novem-  ag  it8  fei.tiijain,,  qualities  are  exhausted.  Soot¬ 
her  and  later.  Most  of  the  thread-petalled  watgr  too,  answers  well  when  first  applying 
sorts  are  rather  weak  in  their  growth  and  to  fo(K,  in  liquid  form._E.  G.] 
got  tho  best  results  it  ib  better  to  pinch  out  tho 
point  of  the  shoot  in  each  case.  In  the  course 

of  a  week  or  ten  days  new  shoots  should  be  seen  GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS, 
breaking  away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  •  _ 

these  should  be  encouraged  by  watering,  _  , ,  ,  ,  , , 

staking,  and  attending  very  carefully  to  the  Grubs  in  SOll.— I  would  be  much  obliged 
requirements  of  the  plants.  It  is  better  to  keep  d  y°u  would  tell  me  what  these  grubs  are  and 
the  plants  rather  dry  at  first,  this  assisting  the  wbat  they  come  to,  and  if  they  are  injurious 
development  of  the  new  shoots.  When  these  to  any  part  of  plants  ?  A  Rose- bed  of  heavy 
lateral  shoots  have  made  about  <i  inches  of  soil,  well  manured,  is  full  of  them.—  A.  G.  Camp- 
growth  they,  too,  in  turn  should  be  pinched,  bf.i.L. 

and  each  succeeding  series  of  shoots  pinched  in  [The  grubs  you  sent  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
like  manner.  The  last  pinching  should  take  turned  into  chrysalides  before  they  reached  me, 
place  during  the  first  week  in  July,  after  which  and  in  that  state  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively 
the  plants  should  be  allowed  an  almost  natural  what  they  are.  They  were  undoubtedly  the 
system  of  culture.  By  following  out  these  grubs  of  a  fly,  and  probably  of  one  belonging  to 

eiruple  rulea  the  plants  should  pixrridc  you  with  the  genus  Jlibio.  Thcoo  (lice  have  reddish  or 

a  wealth  of  blossoms  in  the  dull  months  of  the  black  bodies  and  smoky  wings,  fly  very  badly, 
early  winter.  You  ask  which  buds  you  are  to  often  appear  in  large  numbers  for  a  few  days, 
retain,  to  which  we  reply  the  terminal  ones,  and  may  be  found  crawling  over  plants  or  flying 
these  being  the  last  to  develop  on  the  plants,  about  in  couples.  If  this  is  so,  the  grubs  are 
marking  as  they  do  the  termination  of  the  certainly  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants.  If 

filant’s  growth.  The  buds  form  in  clusters,  and  they  are  the  grubs  of  some  other  kind  of  fly 
t  is  wise  to  thin  them  out  slightly,  so  that  each  they  may  feed  on  decayed  vegetable-matter,  or 
blossom  Bhall  have  room  to  develop.  Pots  on  the  manure  which  you  nave  used  on  the 
8  inches  in  diameter  should  suit  most  sorts,  beds. — G.  S.  S.] 

although  King  of  the  Plumes  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Pear-leaves  Unhealthy.—  I  send  you  a 
Carter  appear  to  relish  a  pot  9  inches  across.  few  leaves  from  Pear-trees  growing  on  a  wall. 
As  regards  other  points  in  their  culture,  treat  please  kindly  answer  through  Gardenin'.;  what 
similarly  to  the  mid-season  kinds,  and  house  ;a  the  matter,  and  what  ought  to  be  applied  ?— 
the  plants  as  late  as  possible  in  October. — E.  G.]  C.  R. 

Treatment  Of  backward  plants.— I  [The  leaves  of  your  Pear-tree  are  attacked  by 
have  about  100  young  plants  of  Chrysanthe-  the  “  Pear-leaf- blister  mite  (Phytoptus  pyri). 
mums  which  are  not  higher  than  10  inches  or  The  mites,  which  live  within  the  til  is  ter- like 
12  inches.  The  cold  spring  weather  has  kept  galls,  are  very  minute,  and  are  invisible  to  the 
them  back,  and  now  I  want  to  force  them  into  naked  eye.  If  the  tree  is  small,  or  only  a  few 
growth.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  beat  the  leaves  are  affected,  the  best  way  is  to 
manure  to  use  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth.?  pick  such  leaves  off  and  burn  them.  If  this  be 

The  manure  Lcenerally  use  is/far  bo^expenm'Je' impracticable,  the  leaves  should  be  'Rprayea 

for  my  means^ifi  I^I^V.Wilj\I3vith  paraffin  emulsion,  or  f 


so  that  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  wettc: 
as  it  is  there  that  the  entrances  to  the  galls  art! 
The  mites  pass  the  winter  at  the  base  of  tb? 
buds.  In  tho  course  of  the  winter  the  trci 
should  be  sprayed  with  paraffin  emulsion,  cai? 
being  taken  that  all  the  buds,  and  particularly 
the  terminal  ones,  are  reached.  The  following 
caustic  mixture  might  also  be  used,  audperhap 
with  better  effect :  Place  1  lb.  of  caustic  sc.;, 
in  half  a  pail  of  water,  add  $  lb.  of  pearl  ash, 
stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  and  add  nine  galloi-i 
of  water,  then,  lastly,  add  10  oz.  of  soft-soaj, 
dissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water.  Stir  all  veil 
together,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  mmoic 
is  very  caustic,  and  should  not  1*  alloweil 
get  upon  the  skin  or  clothes,  but  it  will  not  in 
any  way  injure  the  trees  provided  it  is  not 
applied  after  the  buds  show  signs  of  beginning 
to  open.— G.  S.  S-] 

Grubs  in  soil.— I  enclose  a  grub  which  I 
found  in  the  herbaceous  bonier  Wnnlil  voa 
kindly  tell  me  the  name,  and  if  it  is  destructive 
to  plant  life  ? — F.  C.  Vis  all. 

[  The  grub  you  sent  is  tliat  of  the  Rose  beetle, 
or  Green  Rose  chafer  (Cetonia  auratal.  It « 
undoubtedly  very  injurious  to  plant  life,  as  it 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  various  plants,  and  takes 
three  or  four  years  in  attaining  its  full  size. 
The  vitality  of  these  grubs  is  very  great,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  trying  to  kill  them  with  any  insec¬ 
ticide  while  they  are  in  the  ground.  The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  turn  them  up  out 
of  the  earth  and  kill  them.  If  a  plant  suddenly 
begins  to  fail,  without  any  apparent  reason,  i: 
is  always  advisable  to  examine  the  soil  roard 
tho  roots,  and  very  frequently  these  grabs  it 
those  of  the  common  cockchafer,  which  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  will  be  found  to  be  tk* 
culprits.  The  parent  insects  are  those  hew 
tiful  metallic-green  beetles,  which  are  aUi 
J  inch  in  length,  and  which  may  often  he  found 
on  Roses  or  other  flowers. — G.  S.  S.j 
Crickets  in  Cucumber-house. -Iks* 
two  Cucumber- houses  which  are  alive  with 
crickets,  and  which  I  do  not  know  how  top' 
rid  of.  Will  you  kindly  help  me  ? — OMFiii. 

fTry  and  find  out  where  the  crickets  hilt 
during  the  day,  which  will  probably  be  in  some 
cracks  in  the  brickwork  near  the  boiler,  bk« 
insect  powder  into  them  and  scatter  some  at>x'. 
outside.  They  may  be  trapped  by  placing  in 
various  parts  of  the  house  gallipots  or  otte: 
vessels  partly  filled  with  water.  These  may  t* 
sunk  in  the  soil,  or  have  small  pieces  of  lath ; 
placed  that  the  insects  can  crawl  up  then  L 
reach  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Beer  and  Wjjir 
may  be  used  instead  of  water.  A  mixture  ol  s 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  treacle,  1  oz.  of  arsenic,  lol 
•2  oz.  of  bran,  mixed  together  and  laid  apt 
small  pieces  of  slate  or  glass,  has  been  found  w 
be  a  very  deadly  bait.  The  use  of  these  baits, 
etc.,  must  lie  persevered  in  for  some  week'  it 
you  wish  to  thoroughly  exterminate  th-sc 
insects.  Any  cracks  in  the  brickwork,  etc.,  n 
which  they  hide  should  be  filled  up 
cement. — G.  S.  S.] 

Insects  in  water. — I  forward  you  wnpb 
of  soil  and  water,  with  a  leaf  of  one  of  bi? 
Cucumber  plants.  The  soil  in  box  No.  1  > 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  is  nearly  dirt 
with  insect  pests.  No.  2  is  the  maiden  si 
from  the  field.  In  No.  1  bottle  is  the  vatu' 
that  drains  to  a  low  place  on  the  floor,  and  it » 
alive  on  the  surface  with  insects.  In  - 
bottle  is  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  ponj 
before  reaching  the  house.  Can  you  tell  «e  u 
this  pest  is  brought  in  with  the  water,  as_ttf 
soil  seems  perfectly  clean  when  it  is  put  ‘"t_ 
the  house  ?  If  tho  water  stands  in  the  " 
cistern  over  night  it  is  covered  with  a  scum 
a  metallic  hue,  and  a  lot  of  gnat  flies  on  it. 
have  been  here  13  years,  and  have  g!°r 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  every  year  with  pen*- 
success  until  last  year.— Z.  Z.  . 

[Your  Cucumber  plants  are  badly  inj** 
by  one  of  the  aphides,  to  judge  by  the  !«'- 
that  you  forwarded,  so  that  there  is  no  won®- 
that  ~  they  are  unhealthy.  There  is  not  WS 
amiss  with  the  water  that  comes  direct  m- 
your  pond.  That  which  “  drains  to  a  low  P“‘ ; 
on  the  floor”  is  covered  on  the  surface 
numbers  of  one  of  the  spring- tails,  belonging-- 
the  family  Doduridee,  and  probably  to >  the-  g 
Achorutes.  Several  species  of  this  f*®"/ 
often  in  large  numbers  on  the  surface  ol  m 
nani-Water.  As  to  the  soil  that  you  say 

i  in9ecl  pest3'- 1  ha'e  c 
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i  carefully  searched  it  over,  even  soaking  it  in 
i  water  so  that  the  lumps  in  it  might  full  to 
r  pieces,  and  I  can  only  find  a  few  very  small 
l  insects,  which  were  evidently  feeding  on  the 
i  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  A  tca- 
,  spoonful  of  parallin  oil  poured  on  the  stagnant 
water  would  kill  all  the  insects  that  are  on  t  ho 
i  surface  of  it.  If  you  would  put  some  of  the 
insects  that  you  find  in  the  soil  in  a  small 
bottle  by  themselves  I  will  gladly  tell  you  what 
thej-  are,  and  if  injurious  or  not.— (1.  S.  S.  | 


BOOM  AND  WINDOW. 

ARRANOINO  CUT  FLOWERS. 

After  flow  rj  are  cut  and  brought  into  the 
house  their  Tieauty  is  often  marred  and  the 
i  harming  effect  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  produced  utterly  spoiled  through  bad 
arrangement.  More  frequently  than  not  the 
idea  of  most  people  who  arrange  flowers  seems 
to  be  to  stuff  as  many  as  they  can  into  any 
-given  receptacle,  thereby  thinking  to  show  them 
-off  to  the  best,  advantage.  What  a  mistake 
they  make,  and  that,  at  the  sacrifice  of  both 


now  do,  so  that  lie  might  have  more  room  and 
time  to  devote  to  other  subjects.  This  object 
could  be  easily  attained  in  the  majority  of 
eases  if  those  who  arrango  the  flowers  did  but 
study  the  art  of  grouping  them,  selecting  those 
which  blend  harmoniously  together,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  using  just  sufficient  to  give  an 
effect  and  natural  livauty  to  the  whole.  Not 
onl}’  would  the  flowers  used  last  much  longer, 
hut  they  would  also  give  greater  satisfaction. 
When  cutting  flowers,  the  best  plan  is  to  fix 
upon  what  is  intended  to  he  used  in  each  given 
receptacle,  collecting  only  sufficient  of  each  kind 
for  the  purpose  and  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the 
same  arrangement  from  time  to  time  ns  much  as 
the  supply  will  admit  of  doing.  By  this  means 
the  flowers  ran  be  greatly  economise)),  leaving, 
in  many  instances,  a  better  display  in  the  garden 
during  the  summer  and  in  lie-  houses  through 
out  tin1  winter  months.  The  prizes  offered  at 
various  horticultural  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country  have  no  doubt  aided  in  a  great  measure 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  the 
arranging  of  cut  flowers,  latssons,  such  as  those 
showing  the  evil  results  and  the  low  position  in 
the  prize  list  of  those  exhibitors  who  still  adhere 
to  the  antiquated  system  of  crowding  flowers 


I’opptes  in  a  bowl. 


Agai  . 

iave  to  be  filled,  how  often  do  we  find 
>ne  arrangement  a  counterpart  of  the  rest  — 
i  piece  of  this  and  a  hit  of  that  may  lie 
teen  in  each  vase.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
nany  instances  where  the  lieauty  to  be  seen 
n  flowers  is  deteriorated  through  the  want  of 
i  due  amount  of  consideration  on  the  )>art  of 
hoee  who  have  the  arrangement  of  them.  At 
he  preeent  time,  when  cut-flowcrs  are  so  much 
n  request  and  so  varied  the  objects  to  which 
;hey  are  applied,  it  is  highly  essential  to 
x  onomise  them  to  the  utmost ;  especially  ought 
his  to  be  considered  in  gardens  of  limited 
•xtent.  Many  of  us  would  be  greatly  relieved 
i  those  who  arrange  cut  flowers  (which  at  somo 
reasons  of  the  year  have  been  obtained  at  a  con- 
uderable  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety)  would 
■ndeavoor  to  produce  a  maximum  effect  with  a 
minimum  of  material.  In  many  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  country  there  are  far  more  flowers  grown 
for  cutting  than  would  be  really  required  if  due 
economy  were  practised  in  arranging  them.  The 
growth  of  flowers  for  the  supply  of  families 
during  the  London  season  is  a  serious  matte 
the  gardener,  who  would  be  only  too  thanlfu 
if  they  could  be  made  to  go  fart  Iter  than  t 


together  for  producing  effect  in  floral  decorations, 
may  often  be  learnt  on  such  occasions  by  all  of 


SIMPLE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS. 

We  can  never  be  too  simple  in  our  use  of  plants 
and  flowers,  especially  when  we  essay  to  orna¬ 
ment  or  decorate  our  homes  with  them.  The 
finest  of  plant  growth  is  too  sacred,  the  loveliest 
of  our  flowers  too  precious,  to  be  wantonly  and 
wastefully  employed.  The  true  and  most 
satisfying  use  of  flowers,  dainty  or  simple,  can 
never  lie  measured  by  their  cost  in  the  market, 
by  their  rarity,  or  by  the  difficulty  or  expense 
of  growing  them,  flowers  in  variety  and  in 
plenty  let  us  have  by  all  means,  hut  it  surely  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  choice  Orchids  and 
rare  Pitcher-plants  should  lie  frozen  to  death  on 
icy  rockeries  or  frizzled  up  by  the  heat  of  gas¬ 
light  in  order  that  we  can  enjoy  their  exquisite 
heautv. 

The  real  delight  given  to  us  by  flowers  after 
all  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  rarity 
or  profusiol.  The  commonest  of  blossoms 
jo&idSS  h/^reat  charm.  In  the  old  show 
lit  anWjrtlanig-out  days  there  were  very 


flowers  in  rut  or  use  in  any  homely  and  simple 
way.  Now,  however,  we  have  plenty,  from  I  he 
Snowdrops  and  Violets  of  spring  to  the  t  'hi  ist  mas 
Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  ot  winter,  and  even 
country  people  having  neither  hot-houses  nor 
gardens  of  theirown  may  find  an  abundant  supply 
of  wild  flowers,  green  or  bronzed  leafage,  or 
hedge  fruits  many  anil  varied,  and  need  never 
allow  their  flower- vases  or  glasses  to  t>e  empty  a 
single  day  throughout,  the  year.  Branches  of 
Appltf  and  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum,  or  dark 
gnarled  spurs  and  shoots  set  with  rosy  almond 
buds  and  blossoms  are  beautiful  when  simply 
arrange  1  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  sunshiny 
room.  In  the  exquisite  use  of  such  simple  and 
beautiful  things  tin-  Japanese  have  taught  u» 
imu  h,  and  mo  might  well  imitate  their  subtle 
methods,  at  least  now  and  then,  even  if  only  iv 
a  relief  and  change  from  inn  usually  flowery 
l>oui|tiet.H  and  glasses  of  blossoms  and  Ferns. 
Now  and  then  try  a  few  branches  of  Almond  or 
any  fruit-tree  in  a  large  vessel  of  water  just  us 
the  buds  are  bursting  o|ien,  and  Match  the 
effect..  I  jist,  year  1  decorated  a  reception-room 
and  never  used  a  single  flower  :  all  the  |«its  and 
vases  used  were  filled  with  branches  and  leaves 
only,  and  the  cool  and  quiet  effects  Mere  much 
admired.  Again,  lost  winter  1  decorated  a 
dinner-table  with  nothing  but  dead  leaves,  etc., 
wit h  the  brown  panicles  of  Astillie  rivularis, 
and  it  mus  much  liked  by  all  who  saw  it  done. 
The  brown  winter  leafage  of  Ivy,  Tellium, 
Bracken,  and  Royal  ferns  is  admirably  adapted 
for  such  uses,  and  looks  uell  under  artificial 
light. 

What  we  especially  require  in  our  homo  deco¬ 
rations  is  variety — some  constant  changes  of  an 
agreeable  kind.  There  is  no  forcing  or  retard¬ 
ing  of  flowers  in  Japan,  as  with  us,  and  so  it 
follows  that  all  their  productions  ore  at  least, 
seasonable,  and  one  is  not  wearied  by  too  long  a 
continuance  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  things. 
I  have  seen  a  room  most  tastefully  decorated, 
the  only  materials  used  being  fresh  green  Pine 
branches  and  their  brown  cones,  relieved  here 
and  there  with  dead  Kern  fronds,  chiefly  those 
of  Osmumla  rcgalis,  and  of  the  most  lieautiful 
fnx-hrowii  tint  imaginable.  In  early  winter  I 
have  seen  branches  thickly  set  until  crimson 
haws  and  wild  Bose  and  Sweet  Brier  stems  with 
scarlet  bios  used  with  exquisite  taste,  relieved 
with  the  bronzy  foliage  of  Maluinia  oqiiifolia. 
Wo  often,  1  think,  use  too  many  flowers  in  pro 
portion  to  the  use  of  stems  and  leafage,  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  quite  possible  to  artistically 
decorate  a  dinner-table  or  a  suite  of  apartments 
u'ithout  a  single  flower  being  used.  This  is  a 
fart  not  often  groaned  by  those  on  whom  the 
execution  of  room  decoration  usually  falls,  and 
the  constant  and  but  little  varying  use  of 
flowers  and  hot-house  Ferns,  often  the  same  in 
kind,  leads  to  a  sameness  not  a  little  depressing 
to  those  familiar  with  the  variety  of  material 
and  the  range  of  variation  possible  in  its  taste¬ 
ful  and  proper  employment.  It  is  the  same 
uitli  plants.  A  healthy  Palm  ia always  a  lovely 
and  graceful  thing,  hut  it  is  the  constant  repeti¬ 
tion — the  eternal  sameness — that  irritates  and 
annoys  one.  Let  us  have  variety  in  our  room 
plants,  as  also  in  our  flowers,  and  the  results 
will  ho  a  gain.  A  fresh,  glossy-leaved  Aralia, 
an  Aspidistra,  a  group  of  green-leaved  Dragon 
trees  (Dractena),  a  hanging-basket  or  two  of 
fresh  green  Ivy,  or  of  the  creeping  Fig— all  or 
any  ot  these  would  give  us  a  much-needed 
change.  By  all  means  let  us  have  Palms  in 
plenty,  Phu-nix,  Latania,  Corypha,  and  Cocoa  ; 
but  Palms  alone  in  time  become  tiring,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  wearied  mind  calls  out  for  variety. 

W.  F. 

CYCLAMENS  AS  WINDOW  PLANTS. 
The  note  on  these  at  page  1 13  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  quite  agree  uitli  all  Mr.  Chambers 
says  in  their  favour.  This  note  calls  to  remem 
branco  several  instances  where  I  have  seen  them 
thrive  amazingly  in  the  way  he  speaks  of.  In 
the  village  close  to  uhere  I  reside  several 

ale  grow  them  well  in  cottage-windows.  I 
y  had  occasion  to  go  into  a  cottage  and  a 
farmhouse  in  this  village,  and  in  both  I 
saw  fine  plants  of  white  and  coloured  Cycla¬ 
mens.  Those  in  the  cottage  Mere  growing 
in  7-inch  pots.  Old  bulbs,  some  of  them  ns 
old  as  your, ;Cprreapondent  mentions  (7  years), 
,-ere  full  <U'  $lod  leafago  anil  covered  uitli 

on  a  white 
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une,  aiul  found  it  had  over  sixty  open,  with 
others  to  follow,  while  many  had  i'.uled,  so  that 
it  could  not  have  less  than  120  blooms.  I  fre 
quently  see  these  plants  during  the  year,  and 
the  culture  t hey  receive  is  similar  to  that  stated 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  except  that  they  are  repotted 
every  autumn  just  as  growth  begins.  Through 
the  blooming  period  they  occupy  a  north  win¬ 
dow.  Another  farmer’s  wife  near  here  who  is 
fond  of  flowers  grows  them  well,  but  in  her 
case  they  are  only  potted  every  other  year. 
Cyclamens  often  get  injudicious  culture  by 
keeping  them  too  warm.  Nothing  is  more 
detrimental  to  them  than  a  dry,  warm  place. 
These  cottagers  allow  them  to  move  slowly. 
Another  aid  to  their  culture  with  cottagers, 
etc.,  is  they  do  not  allow  old  blooms  to  remain 
on  the  plant  to  seed.  1  am  aware  the  blooms 
are  not  so  large  as  on  young  bulbs,  and  in  many 
gardens  young  plants  are  preferable,  as  the  old 
ones  get,  mismanaged.  .Some  may  say  those 
you  speak  of  may  be  exceptional  this  year. 
This  is  not  so,  as  they  have  been  equally  good 
for  the  last  live  years.  Evidently  Cyclamens 
arc  coming  into  favour  with  all  classes,  and 
rightly  so.  J.  Ckook. 


HOW  TO  FEED  ROSES. 

We  are  often  told  that  Roses  are  gross  feeders, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  mean  to  get 
plenty  of  bloom  we  must  feed  the  roots  well, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  when  they  are 
busy  supplying  juice  to  make  leaf  and  bud. 
How  very  starved  many  autumn-planted  Roses 
look  after  the  drying  spring  winds  !  Well 
decayed  or  diluted  manure  of  all  sorts  and  soap¬ 
suds  are  the  quick-acting  foods,  and  the  more 
you  give  the  better  will  your  Roses  be.  Hones 
and  hair  are  the  more  lasting  forms,  as  they  are 
slow  to  decay.  Since  I  read  Mrs.  Gatly’s 
“Parables  from  Nature’’  I  have  always  put  a 
few  small  bones  and  a  large  handful  of  hair  as 
well  as  manure  round  the  roots  when  planting, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  bloom.  An  Alister  Stella  Gray  had  over 
230  blooms  the  first  year,  and  Gustave  Regis 
nearly  100.  Hair  favours  the  growth  of  those 
small  fibrous  roots  which  induce  and  support  the 
flowers.  Long,  hard  roots  are  of  little  use  except 
to  steady  the  plant.  Hair  can  be  given  in  the 
spring  also  by  carefully  making  some  holes  near 
the  roots  and  gently  pushing  it  in  with  a  stick.  I 
give  my  Roses  some  every  spring,  and  the  roots 
soon  find  it  out.  It  is  easy  enough  to  have  the 
horse  hair  saved  when  the  animals  are  clipped  in 
early  autumn.  Hones  should  be  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  I  suppose  they  would  act  more 
quickly  if  crushed  to  powder.  Soap-suds  are 
also  very  useful,  hut  I  fear  many  people  allow 
soap-suds  to  be  thrown  away.  Unless  the 
weather  he  showery  I  draw  aside  the  mulching 
laid  on  in  the  autumn,  and  thoroughly,  but 
gently,  drench  the  soil  round  each  plant  once  a 
week  during  April  and  May  with  water,  liquid- 
manure,  or  soap-suds.  Since  I  have  done  this 
I  have  had  hardly  any  Roses  attacked  by  green¬ 
fly,  and  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  remark 
that  “  green-fly  should  be  felt  to  ho  a  disgrace,” 
for  it  almost  always  means  want  of  nourishment 
and  moisture  at  the  roots.  Amateur. 

Dorsetshire. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Marquise  Litta  (Hybrid  Ten).— 
This  is  excellent  for  growing  in  pots.  The 
handsome  half-open  flowers  are  borne  on  good 
stiff  growths,  their  form  being  cupped,  but  in 
tho  partly  developed  blooms  the  petals  turn 
outward  at  the  edges  something  like  a  chalice. 
Roses  of  the  description  of  Marquise  Litta 
become  doubly  valuable  by  reason  of  their  sub¬ 
stantial  petals,  for  obviously  the  blossoms  are 
more  lasting  and  can  endure  with  comparative 
impunity  the  changes  of  our  climate  much  better 
than  the  flimsy-petalled  varieties,  be  they  grown 
in  pots  or  outdoors.  The  rich  carmine  and 
vermilion  hue  of  the  petals  appears  to  become 
intensified  when  the  plants  are  grown  cool  under 
glass. 

Rose  Celine  Forestier.— I  should  1® 
obliged  if  you  could  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  enclosed  Rose,  which  grows  in  immense 
masses  over  frn:qldjhQuse4ii  (fo.  M/aYl  ,  fitfTSrjdf 
anil  is  now  .-r j>B«frnr  mooifhJNHaVnoi\)%V 


any  attention  whatever  for  many  years,  the 
house  being  unoccupied,  but  it  still  continues  to 
thrive  vigorously.  I  wish  to  know  the  name, 
and  what  aspect  would  suit  it  best,  as  I  should 
like  to  grow  it  over  my  house  in  Surrey.  I  am 
in  rather  an  exposed  position,  but  have  some 
south-west  walls  where  there  is  room  for  more 
Roses.  The  soil  is  clay,  but  has  been  well 
worked,  and  seem3  to  suit  Roses  admirably.  I 
am  sorry  the  enclosed  Rose  is  not  fresher,  having 
come  so  far  and  been  long  gathered,  but  I  hope 
it  may  bo  possible  to  identify  it  still. — Elsie. 

[The  flowers  you  sent  for  naming  are  the 
Noisette  variety  Celine  Forestier,  introduced 
n  ore  than  40  years  ago.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
what  we  have  often  urged  in  these  columns  that 
climbing  Roses  of  this  type  should  receive  but 
little  pruning,  when  you  inform  iis  that  “this 
fine  specimen  is  now  flowering  freely  upon  an 
old  house  in  Co.  Meath,  anil  has  never  had 
any  attention  fur  many  years,  the  house  being 
unoccupied.”  Naturally,  being  so  near  the  sea, 
such  a  specimen  lias  not  to  encounter  the  severe 
frosts  and  chilling  winds  which  sorely  try  wall 
Roses  in  England.  Celine  Forestier  would  do 
well  upon  your  south-west  wall  in  Surrey,  and 
as  the  soil  “  seems  to  suit  Roses  admirably,” 
you  should  soon  have  a  good  specimen.  You 
must  be  careful  to  provide  good  drainage  to  the 
border  wherein  you  intend  to  plant  this  and 
other  climbing  Roses,  especially  as  the  soil  is  of 
a  clayey  nature.  Place  some  drain-pipes  or 
about  6  inches  of  pebbles  or  brick-bats  about 
‘2  feet  below  the  surface,  and,  when  planting,  be 
careful  to  spread  the  roots  outward  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  penetrating  into  the  cold  sub¬ 
soil.  Celine  Forestier  is  a  first-rate  kind  to 
grow  as  a  standard.  Adopt  almost  the  same 
let-alone  plan  when  pruning,  taking  care  to 
remove  old  worn-out  wood  now  and  then.  This 
is  best  done  in  early  autumn — a  practice  that  is 
distinctly  beneficial  to  climbing  Roses  by  reason 
of  the  more  abundant  air  that  the  remaining 
growths  receive,  and  which  helps  their  thorough 
ripening  before  winter  is  upon  us.) 

FRUIT. 

COLOURING  GRAPES. 

No  Vine,  however  well  treated  in  other  ways, 
can  produce  and  finish  Grapes  of  good  quality 
unless  all  its  food  constituents  are  well  supplied 
and  the  roots  are  running  where  they  obtain 
sunlight  and  air.  Unless  the  Vine  has  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  to  perfect  them,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
least  overcropped,  good  Grapes,  well  coloured 
and  finished,  must  not  ho  expected.  It  is  no 
use  lightening  the  crop  when  it  is  apparent  that 
the  colouring  is  checked  any  more  than  it  is  to 
feed  liberally  late  in  the  season,  thinking  by 
this  means  to  save  the  crop.  If  the  bunches  are 
taken  off  when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
Peas  the  Vines  will,  of  course,  lie  greatly 
assisted,  but  to  leave  them  until  just  on  the 
verge  of  colouring  and  then  remove  them  is 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Besides  the  question 
of  healthy  Vines,  there  is  that  of  atmospheric 
conditions  in  the  house  to  lie  considered,  and 
here  many  persons  who  have  hail  experience 
enough  to  know  lietter  make  the  serious  mistake 
of  throwing  the  house  wide  open  by  day, 
leaving  a  lot  of  air  on  by  night,  perhaps  leaving 
off  fire-heat  altogether,  and  so  hy  suddenly 
changing  the  conditions  entirely  checking  the 
Vines  and  rendering  the  chance  of  a  proper 
finish  very  remote.  The  sudden  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  too,  leads  to  cracking  of  the  skins. 

The  proper  system  to  follow  is  as  soon  as  the 
colouring  commences  in  the  most  favoured  part 
of  the  house  to  very  slightly  increase  the 
amount  of  air  allowed.  This  may  be  just  over 
the  hot- water  pipes  or  more  often  at  an  open 
unshaded  end,  but  in  very  few  cases  does 
colouring  begin  simultaneously  all  over  a  house. 
By  the  time  the  last  bunches  begin  to  turn  the 
supply  of  air  will  have  been  sensibly  increased 
by  day,  and  now  a  little  night  air  may  be 
allowed,  the  night  temperature  being  dropped  a 
little  and  kept  right  by  judicious  firing.  Feed¬ 
ing  with  artificial  stimulants  may  now  be  dis¬ 
continued,  hut  clear  tepid  water  in  plenty  must 
be  provided.  The  laterals  on  snch  kinds  as 
Madresfield  Court  that  are  prone  to  splitting 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  a  little  moreifreely 
'than  usual,  the  adai t. ional  f ol i  age  form  iri  g  a 
•grateful  shade  in  hot  wealuWlYteRS  lagrfitr 


advantage  to  black  varieties  as  a  whole,  ft- 
amount  of  damping,  of  course,  depends  aper 
tho  season  at  which  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and  tit 
weather  at  the  time.  In  very  late  vineries,  a 
where  the  bunches  are  expected  to  keep  a  fog 
time,  very  little  is  needed  after  they  are  reallr 
ripe,  but  in  early  houses,  where  the  fruit  isrit* 
in  May  and  early  June,  the  hot  weather  pren- 
lent  makes  a  lot  of  damping  necessary  in  tb 
interests  both  of  the  foliage  and  the  fruit  The* 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  essentials  to  «£. 
finished  fruit  are,  first,  abundant  food  loi 
moisture  at  the  roots,  avoidance  of  over-crop 

S,  and  a  very  liberal  supply  of  fresh 
t  and  day. 

LATE  MELONS. 

Where  space  is  limited  it  is  often  netware 
to  use  the  same  pit  for  the  earliest  u 

tho  lato.t  crops  of  Melons,  and  unlees  t* 

pit  is  thoroughly  freed  from  insect  pests, 
ally  red-spider,  during  the  interval  trouble  * 
probably  arise.  All  the  old  soil  should  1. 
cleared  out,  and  if  the  pit  can  be  n»? 
thoroughly  air-proof  so  that  fumes  may  not  is. 
their  way  into  other  compartments,  a  potful 
sulphur  should  be  burnt  in  it  after  closing  apt 
ventilators  and  crevices.  After  this,  sen- 
down  glass  and  woodwork  and  treat  it 
walls  and  all  available  surfaces  with  some  gwl 
hot  limewash,  then  all  fear  of  starting  with  a 
infested  house  will  be  removed.  It  is  rath-' 
early  yet  to  sow  for  tho  latest  crop,  but  a 
seeds  sown  now  may  well  form  the  plants ; 
the  latest  planted-out  batch,  as  later  ones  » 
do  lietter  if  confined  to  pots  instead  of  bavin! ti 
free  run  of  a  bed.  Do  not  keep  any  pusti 
starving  in  small  pots  a  day  longer  thonisnece 
sary.  They  are  better  potted  on  or  planted  an, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for,  having  to  be  grown  iot 
light  position  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glas-. 
the  sun  has  a  roasting  influence  that  the  non 
next  the  pots  cannot  stand,  and,  besides  this, 
the  matting  together  of  the  roots  which  follow- 
lengthy  confinement  in  a  cramped  space  prevc-.t- 
free  growth  in  the  future  and  is  respon-id 

ilu iug)i  uiiauapectedly  in  moot  caaes,  for  ibat' 

oases  of  sudden  collapse.  All  Melon  plan- 
between  the  stages  of  flowering  and  of  netu  . 
should  lie  syringed  daily,  and  the  atmosphere 
the  house  heavily  charged  with  moisture 
shutting-up  time,  which  should  he  while  li 
sun  is  still  high.  Ventilate  early  and  «• 
gradually,  stop  all  useless  laterals  as  soon  i- 
they  are  seen,  and  never  let  the  plants  hew* 
over-burdened  with  useless  leaves  or  grew; 
which  only  encourage  insects  and  other  evils. 

DISBUDDING  NEWLY-PLANTED  TRKL 
Trees  planted  last  autumn  while  the  k*T~ 
were  just  on  the  point  of  falling  have  da* 
well,  and  the  number  of  buds  they  are  no* 
breaking  from  strongly  shows  that  the  rfo’- 
have  obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  prepared  <• 
Now  is  the  time  to  assist  the  trees  to  a  pref 
form  by  judicious  disbudding,  this  being  * 
more  sensible  plan  than  allowing  them  to  re- 
wild  at  first  and  afterwards  hacking 
about.  The  trees  in  question  were  untr&iw 
with  the  leaders  unstopped,  and  two  season 
growth  only  from  the  graft,  so  that  in  py 
eases  a  few  nice  shoots  suitably  placed 
future  use  were  about  the  lower  part, 
others  were  little  more  than  straight  sties 
with  only  a  few  shoots.  All  the  shoots  pf 
shortened  a  little,  but  there  was  no  need  ■  ’ 
cutting  any  out  entirely,  and  now  these  so 
thickly  covered  with  the  young  buds.  L 
these  been  left  entire,  possibly  the  end  of  > 
young  wood  may  have  produced  the  buds,  a 
farther  back  there  would  he  none.  As  it  i*f- 
have  the  choice  of  whatever  buds  may 
correct  position  for  forming  a  well-ba laws'* 
symmetrical  tree,  and  any  that  would  ere 
these  will  be  rubbed  out.  Others,  again,  re- 
are  in  positions  where  light  and  air  can  p 
freely  about  them  will  be  left  alone  to  :p 
fruit-spurs,  only  pinching  any  that  are  t&»»* 
an  undue  lead.  Like  disbudding  under  g*-" 
it  is  not  well  to  do  it  all  at  once  if  the  time  p 
be  spared  to  go  over  the  trees  two  or  tep 
times  before  tho  leaves  develop.  The  bp 
will  he  checked  less,  and  there  is  less  ns  ’ ' 
damage  by  cold  winds  in  the  latter  end  ot .  L 
It  tnay  be  well  to  note,  however,  in  tins 
neriiHri  QhfSt  fltlis  not  wise  to  allow  the 
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shoots  to  get  very  strong  before  rubbing  them  :  conditions  it  produces  bunches  with  great  free 


out,  for  when  the  base  of  the  stems  begins  to 

Set  woody  there  is  a  danger  of  pulling  a  little 
ole  at  the  bases  in  removing  them,  and  this 
makes  a  roughness  in  the  bark  that  insects  will 
not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of. 

On  the  quality  of  the  shoots  later  will  depend 
the  question  of  pinching.  As  a  general  rule  it 
is  far  better  to  let  young  trees  have  their  head 
for  a  season  or  two,  but,  of  course,  there  will 
bo  an  extra  strong  shoot  or  two  that  will  need  a 
little  checking  or  a  misplaced  one  that  has  been 
overlooked  when  disbudding  that  will  be  better 
removed  entirely.  All  these  little  attentions 
given  at  the  proper  time  help  to  bring  thp  trees 
surely  and  rapidly  into  a  profitable  state. 


dom,  but  if  given  reasonable  attention  it  makes 
a  free  growth,  and  the  bunches  are  remarkably 
handsome.  Its  very  pale  colour  in  the  very 
earliest  stages  makes  it  a  rather  trying  variety 
to  thin,  but  this  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  its  free-setting  qualities  and  the  fine  well- 
shouldered  bunches  produced  when  the  thinning 
is  properly  done.  The  colour  is  very  clear  and 
pure  if  not  burnt  or  scalded  by  too  much  light, 
and,  taken  all  round,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
varieties  in  cultivation. 


MELONS  CRACKING. 

Now  that  the  early  Melons  are  on  the  point  of 
ripening,  it  Inihoves  those  in  charge  to  las  very 
careful  that  the  fruits  do  not  split,  for  without 
a  doubt  this  is  in  many  cases  preventable. 
Nothing  is  more  disappointing  to  the  exhibitor 
of  fruit  than  to  have  his  finest  Melons  ruined 
for  show  by  splitting,  and  even  for  dessert  their 
appearance  is  spoiled,  though  in  some  few  cases 
the  flavour  may  not  be  much  hurt.  Splitting 
is  caused  in  some  cases  no  doubt  by  drying-on' 
too  quickly,  and  then  when  it  is  apparent  that 


GRAPE  BLACK  ALICANTE. 

Of  all  the  G  rapes  now  in  cultivation  there  is 
probably  not  one  that  will  give  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  than  the  Alicante.  It  seldom  fails 
to  colour  well,  and  heavy  crops  can  be  taken 
from  it  yearly  with  but  little  clanger  of  impair¬ 
ing  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  Vines.  As  a 
market  Grape  the  Alicante  does  not  now  occupy 
the  prominent  position  it 
did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Alicante  in  a  general  way  is 
a  free-setting  Grape,  but,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wood  having  ripened  in  a 
thorough  manner,  it  is  well 
1,1  to  exercise  some  caution  at 
thinning  time.  The  wood  of 
*•  the  Alicante  appears  to  need 
more  warmth  to  mature  it 
a  '  than  that  of  the  Hamburgh, 
and  if  the  autumn  months 
<»'  are  comparatively  sunless,  it 
will  frequently  happen  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the 
3  Vines  will  not  get  quite 
enough  heat.  When  the 
ii‘  berries  are  quite  small  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  pick  out 
those  that  have  failed  to  set, 

%  so  that  should  there  be  any 

I  doubt  in  the  matter  the 
a  safest  way  is  to  postpone 

I I  the  thinning  for  ten  days  or 
II  so,  when  the  berries  that  are 
|l  all  right  will  have  gone 
g  ahead,  and  thinning  can  be 
•  done  with  ease.  Neglect  of 
.  this  precaution  is  often  the 

cause  of  ugly,  loose,  irregu¬ 
larly-shaped  bunches.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  this  Grape  to  form 
a  number  of  small  berries  at 
the  shoulders.  In  some 
places  this  tendency  is  very 
:  marked,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  secure 
handsome,  well  -  shouldered 
,  '  bunches. 

One  of  the  best  Grape 

Eiwers  for  market  in  the 
ndon  district  goes  over  his 

Alicante  three  times,  and  in  this  way  secures  the  crop  is  not  going  to  finish  properly  without 
an  even  crop  of  well-balanced  bunches  in  which  moisture,  giving  sonkings  of  water  to  the  roots, 
very  few  of  the  smaller  berries  can  be  seen.  It  Growers  of  experience  will  not  often  make  this 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  this  Grape  mistake,  however,  and  in  their  case  it  is  usually 
thinning  is  a  rather  troublesome  operation,  anxiety  as  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  that  makes 
The  innumerable  berries  that  do  not  swell  away  them  keep  a  rather  drier  and  more  airy  atmo- 
are  a  source  of  danger  if  not  entirely  removed  sphere  than  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  full  to  repletion 
at  thinning  time.  The  larger  berries  swell  with  moisture,  can  stand,  and  the  passing  of  the 
away  and  enclose  them,  the  consequence  being  fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  fruit  to  the  dry 
that  when  kept  until  late  in  the  year  they  atmosphere  cannot  go  on  rapidly  enough  through 
are  likely  to  set  up  decay  in  the  centre  of  the  the  natural  pores  of  the  skin,  the  latter  giving 
bunches.  They  must  be  removed  at  the  second  way  in  consequence.  A  current  of  dry  air 
thinning,  or  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  rushing  immediately  over  the  tense  skin  of  a 
them  out  later  on  without  injuring  the  bloom,  fully  developed  Melon  causes  this  to  give  way 
Although  the  Alicante  is  a  free-setting  Grape,  at  the  weakest  place— usually  the  point  of  the 
it  is  well  to  resort  to  artificial  means  when  the  fruit — and  some  of  the  tender-skinned,  richly 
weather  is  dull  at  blooming  time.  Simply  pass-  flavoured  large  kinds  are  far  more  apt  to  go 
ing  the  hand  over  each  bunch  about  three  times  than  are  smaller  and  inferior  fruits, 
in  the  forenoon  will  ensure  a  good  set.  Neglect  As  a  general  rule  it  is  quite  safe  when  the 
of  this  precaution  will  sometimes  result  in  the  fruit  has  well  finished  setting  to  slightly  reduce 
.production  of  one-sided  or  very  loose  bunches,  the  moisture  supply  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
which  will  have  but  little  market  value.  I  the  atmosphere,  but  the  two  should  go  hand  in 

hand,  so  to  speak.  It  is  wrong  to  maintain  a 


A  good  late  Cirape—  Black  Ali'ante. 


;  _  -  iianu,  bow  spena.  is  wrong  10  maintain  a 

Grape  Poster’s  Seedling. — This  old  very  dry  atmosphere  and  keep  the  roots  extra 
and  favourite  variety  is  among  white  Grapes  moist  to  prevent  flagging  of  the  foliage.  It  is 
what  the  Hamburgh  is  among  black  onea  /^onb  enusUyjiifcng  to  keep  the  moisture  going  in 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  and  gfcp^cellanfequ^htw.  VijFka  ltpjl^fTe  and  dry  the  roots,  or  to  emit 
Under  what  may  be  termed  very  bad  cultural  tlenly  (gfthnge  the  treatment  in  any  way  t-but, 


when  the  plants  are  not  going  to  be  kept  on  for 
a  second  crop,  reduce  the  moisture  by  degrees 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  as  soon 
as  colouring  commences,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  fruit  is  fit  to  cut  the  roots  are  kept  almost 
dry,  yet  the  foliage  has  been  retained  in  fair 
condition  up  to  the  last.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  do  this,  and  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
uuality  of  the  fruits  that  ripen  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  that  of  others  where  the  sudden 
drying  off  leads  to  the  collapse  of  both  foliage 
and  roots,  and  the  fruits  get  no  sustenance  for 
the  last  week  or  more  before  they  are  cut. 
This  latter  is  worse  than  splitting  of  the  fruit 
by  superabundant  moisture,  for  a  split  fruit  of 
fair  quality  is  better  than  a  whole  one  that  is 
dry  and  flavourless. 

MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

To  find  a  safe  and  sure  remedy  to  rid  Vines  of 
mildew  is  by  no  means  easy,  though  by  steady 
perseverance  it  may  bo  lessened,  if  not  actually 
destroyer!,  before  the  Vines  are  started  next 
year.  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  almost, 
though  not  an  absolute,  clearance  of  so  trouble¬ 
some  a  pest.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphate 
of  iron,  besides  mildew  washes  prepared  by 
specialists,  were  each  severally  tried  and  found 
wanting  so  far  as  preventing  its  progress  was 
concerned.  Sulphur,  too,  dredged  over  the 
berries  and  foliage  seemed  to  have  but  little 
effect.  I  then  made  preparations  for  dealing 
with  it  in  the  winter.  I  applied  sulphate  of 
iron,  1  oz.  to  each  square  yard  of  border,  anti 
well  watered  this  in  during  the  late  summer, 
giving  an  additional  dressing  later  with  a  view 
to  this  being  taken  up  by  the  Vine  roots  in  a 
liquid  state.  In  the  winter  all  inside  woodwork 
was  painted,  glass  cleaned  and  walls  limewashed, 
after  the  rods  had  been  lightly  peeled  and  the 
border  surfaces  well  cleaned  off.  Following 
this,  a  dressing  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  i  oz. 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  clay  and  sulphur  into  a  thin  paste,  using 
only  sufficient  clay  to  make  the  mixing  of  the 
sulphur  easy,  was  well  brushed  into  the  bark 
anil  every  crevice  ahout  the  spurs.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks  patches  of  mildew 
appeared  through  the  dressing,  and  were 
promptly  dealt  with  by  further  painting, 
using  a  slightly  stronger  application  of  sul¬ 
phide.  The  Vines  that  last  year  were  worst 
are  this  season  absolutely  free  so  far  from 
attack.  Since  the  early  spring  the  pipes  have 
been  kept  coated  with  sulphur  mixed  with 
water  or  separated  milk  ;  the  latter  when 
obtainable  is  best.  I  have  used  whnt  is  known 
as  sublimed  sulphur  and  find  it  more  effectual, 
although  it  does  not  give  off  any  perceptible 
fumes  common  to  ordinary  sulphur  from  heated 
pipes. 

An  attack  of  mildew  can  be  brought  about  by 
careless  ventilation,  particularly  by  allowing 
the  temperature  to  rise  from  morning  sun 
before  air  is  admitted.  Many  growers  do  not 

£’ve  front  air  at  all  until  colour  is  seen  in  the 
Tries.  Dryness  of  the  border  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  cold,  stagnant  condition  on  the  other, 
account  sometimes  for  mildew,  but  more  often 
faulty  ventilation  is  the  cause.  An  old  vinery, 
whose  roof  was  in  a  very  bad  plight,  caused  a 
deal  of  trouble  from  the  drip  which  fell  into 
and  spoilt  many  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes.  On 
this  being  repaired  and  the  trouble  from  drip 
removed,  fresh  worries  presented  themselves  in 
the  following  spring  in  the  form  of  mildew, 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  air  which  the  broken 
roof  previously  had  admitted  so  freely  now 
being  cut  off,  and  the  ventilation  not  being 
changed  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  In 
this  case  mildew  had  never  been  known  to  give 
trouble.  The  broken  glass  about  the  roof 
admitted  some  air  constantly,  which  was  only 
supplemented  by  opening  the  roof-sashes. 

_  W. 

LAYERING  STRAWBERRIES. 

To  produce  really  good  plants  for  next 


year's  fruiting  it  is  necessary  to  layer  early 
— as  early,  in  fact,  as  runners  can  be  obtained 
— and  as  the  period  during  which  an  individual 
runner  is  at  its  best  for  layering  is  short,  it  is 
not  wise  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  number  is 
read^to  once,  for  by  waiting  thus  some  of  the 
carliant-and  best  will  be  spoiled.  The  right 
lime3 to  cateh  tWeMlniwHPiBJUst  before  they 
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commence  to  show  their  rootlets,  and  this  can 
l>e  seen  by  the  warty  swelling  which  takes  place 
at  the  base  of  each.  A  runner  which  has 
already  developed  roots,  though  it  may  be  a 
strong  one,  is  to  a  great  extent  spoiled,  and  its 
roots  will  not  run  freely  in  the  soil  to  which  it 
is  transferred.  On  the  other  hand,  runners 
which  are  not  sufficiently  forward  should  bo  left 
alone  until  they  roach  the  stage  at  which  their 
stems  no  longer  lengthon.  The  rule  as  to  early 
layering  has  one  exception,  which  is  in  the  case 
of  that  useful  forcing  variety,  Vicomtesso 
Hiiricart  de  Thury,  this  doing  best  from  later 
runners,  as  the  early  ones  are  apt  to  split  up  at 
the  crown  in  the  autumn  and  throw  up  many 
weak  spikes  instead  of  two  or  three  strong  ones 
when  forced.  Layer  into  3-inch  pots,  using 
only  one  crock  in  each  pot,  covering  this  with 
fibrous  loam  and  filling  up  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  a  little  burnt  oarth.  Do  not  plunge 
the  pots,  but  stand  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shade  of  the  plants,  this  keeping  the  roots 
in  good  order  provided  watering  is  not  neglected. 
Plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  is  all  right  if  the 
weather  remains  fine  and  dry,  but  under  wet 
and  didl  conditions  the  young  plants  are  not  so 
satisfactory. 

Again,  some  growers  recommend  layering 
direct  into  the  fruiting  pots,  but  a  week  or 
two  of  almost  continuous  rain  on  the  soil  in 
these  big  pots  soddens  the  soil  anil  weakens 
the  plants.  Of  course,  too,  in  layering  direct 
into  the  fruiting  pots  a  more  elaborate 
mixture  of  soil  is  necessary  :  crushed  bones,  a 
little,  very  little,  soot,  and  perhaps  some  animal- 
manure  in  the  shape  of  horse-droppings  rubbed 
up  fine  will  bo  necessary.  Such  rich  food  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  if  given  at  a  later  stage  when  the 
plants  havo  a  good  foundation  of  roots.  The 

grower  who  has  made  provision  for  stock-raising 
y  growing  the  older  plants  in  single  rows  near 
the  edge  of  the  gravel  paths  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  have  to  trust  to  their 
fruiting  bods  from  which  to  obtain  their  runners, 
and  has  relic  veil  himself  of  the  many  troubles 
incident  to  the  latter,  such  as  treading  on  the 
runners,  getting  worms  into  the  pots,  and  so  on, 
while  he  has  also  very  little  difficulty  in  water¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  caution 
against  attempting  to  raise  two  plants  from  the 
samo  running  stem,  for  if  this  is  done  the  plant 
nearest  to  the  parent  stock  is  sure  to  suffer,  and 
in  many  cases  will  turn  blind.  Choose  only 
one  runner  from  each,  peg  it  firmly  into  its  pot, 
leaving  sufficient  room  lietM-een  the  soil  and  the 
rim  so  that  the  space  will  not  need  filling  twice 
to  provide  sufficient  water,  for  this  is  a  great 
waste  of  time,  and  the  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Wall  fruit  in  Essex.  -I  much  regret  that  I  <lo 
not  And  your  account,  p.  130,  correct  os  to  wall  fruit- 
tree*.  I  have  a  large  garden,  the  walla  covered  with  trees. 
All  my  stone  fruit  is  irone.  The  frosts  were  too  severe. 
The  bloom  on  Apples  and  l’ears  is  enormous.— Tuns, 
Franklin,  Thaxtea,  K»*ex. 

Currants  not  fruiting.  —  tan  you  explain 
Currant-trees,  trained  as  espaliers,  failing  each  y-ar  to 
fruit  after  blossoming  splendidly  and  trees  in  first-rate 
condition?  They  were  richly  mulched  early  in  spring, 
hoping  to  prevent  this  falling  of  the  fruit,  but  with  no 
results.— K'RRARD. 

I  The  enclosed  Currant-blossoms  appear  to  have  been 
injured  by  cold,  frosty  winds.  The  racemes  appear  weakly, 
as  if  produred  by  gross,  unripe  wood.  Is  it  possible  that 
}  ou  nave  over-manured  the  trees?] 

Peach  blister.— 1  enclose  some  leaves 
from  a  Peach-tree  planted  on  south  wall  out-of- 
doors  which  are  strangely  curled  and  blistered. 

[The  only  known  remedy  is  to  pick  off’  the 
leaves,  or  t  hat  portion  of  them  which  is  affected 
before  the  blisters  become  big.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  trees  will  cease  to  produce 
such  leaves,  and  the  subsequent  growth  will  bo 
of  a  healthy  nature,  though  in  some  seasons  the 
harm  done  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  crop. 
Could  wo  only  keep  tho  first  leavos  free  from 
blister,  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  would  lie 
quite  an  easy  matter.  The  cause  of  blister  is 
exposure  to  cold,  cutting  winds,  and  we  never 
find  it  under  glass.  The  only  remedy  that  can 
lie  suggested  is  to  plant  on  a  wall  that  has  tho 
least  exposure  to  such  winds.] 

Thinning  Peaches.— I  will  thank  you  to 
answer  tho  following  questions  iu-yqur  paper  as 
to  thinning  Peaches  :  My  tree  ijin  an  uuWtod: 
house,  ami  has  lUWjki  Wifi  'No fcawt  is  tW 


size  of  a  blackbird's  egg.  in  many  instances  that  his  garden,  which  at  one  time  yielded  such 
there  are  twin  fruits.  .Should  I  in  thinning  the  bountiful  crops,  has  since  he  used  nitrate  of 
fruits  invariably  remove  all  these  and  treat  soda  depreciated  considerably  in  its  yield.  In 
them  as  malformations  ?  Is  it  too  early  to  com-  this  garden — a  comparatively  new  one — yearling 
!  mence  thinning  ?  Unfortunately  the  fruit  is  not  plants  produced  heavy  crops,  which  increased 
well  divided  all  over  the  tree,  but  the  crop  is  in  proportionately  the  second  year,  but  the  plants 
!  clusters,  and  these,  I  suppose,  must  be  thinned,  were  barren  in  a  large  proportion  on  ground  that 
—A.  G.  W.  had  previously  been  cropped  with  Strawberries 

[The  Peaches  should  be  thinned  now,  but  not  and  manured  with  soda.  The  enormous  crop; 
severely  just  at  present,  as  a  little  more  can  be  and  plants  were  the  outcome  largely  of  the 
done  later.  All  the  twin  and  malformed  fruits  effects  of  soil  a  applied  to  fresh  land,  and  the 
should  be  removed.  Try  and  leave  the  fruits  poor  crops  obtained  since  prove  tliat  soda  was 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  either  unsuited  to  the  soil,  or  it  robbed  the 
trellis,  er  where  the  sun  will  colour  them  well,  ground  of  the  elements  required  by  Strawberries 
As  the  fruits  arc  not  placed  regularly  over  the  for  their  growth  and  support.  Trenching  was 
whole  tree,  you  may  leavo  enough  in  the  thick  resorted  to  and  entirely  new  plantations  had  to 
places  to  make  an  average  crop,  hut  they  must  be  made,  the  land  on  which  the  soda  had  been 
not  touch  each  other  if  you  want  fine  fruits.]  used  being  oropiied  for  a  time  with  vegetables. 

Treatment  of  newly-planted  Vines.  Used  in  moderation,  nitrate  of  soda  is  un 
—It  is  the  rule  to  allow  newly-planted  Vines  to  doubtedly  a  useful  stimulant,  but  an  excess 
make  the  first  season  all  the  rod  growth  they  produces  unexpected  troubles.— W. 
possibly  can  unchecked,  often  extending  to  canker  in  GooBeberrytrees. -The 
12  feet  or  even  16  feet  run  from  the  bud.  That  1>&rk  of  the  <ioo8eberry  j8  in  moHt  cases  aW 
■e ,  regarded  a  triumph  of  cultivation  If  nearly  f  again8t  canker,  but  I  have  on  several 
all  this  wood  were  left  to  fruit  the  practice  noticed  tree8  with  a  cankered  wound 

might  be  easily  understood,  but  then,  were  it  begging  to  flag.  As  a  rule,  if  the  wound  is 
so,  the  Vines  would  be  useless  afterwards ;  fliund  and  wa8hed  out  with  dean  tepid  water 
hence  it  is  the  practice  to  cut  back  these  long  fir8t  and  then  a  Ruitahle  fungicide.no  further 

Ewths  to  from  21  feet  to  3  feet  of  the  hard  trouble  ensue8>  the  bark  i***,,.^  agair)  united, 
e  wood  and  the  harder  that  wood  18  the  and  the  p]ant  get8  over  the  trouble.  In  all 
better.  Were  the  long  rods  pinched  at  some  probability  young  vigorous  trees  would  grow 
6  feet  from  the  break,  thus  checking  sap  flow  out  0f  tbo  malady  in  most  cases  without  aav 
for  a  short  time,  causing  the  lower  leavos  to  do  oxtprnal  aid  but  it  j8  alway8  worth  while  trying 
more  work,  helping  to  plump  up  base  buds,  and  ^  fin(1  the  trouble,  and,  if  possible,  anUtinx' 
swelling  and  hardening  the  wood,  as  a  result  of  thl,  tree  b  cioanijno88  and  protection.  It  need 
this  pinching,  a  couple  of  the  upper  eyes  would  hardly  be  said  that  these  aids  will  not  always 
break  and  fresh  growth  would  follow-,  and  these  1>0  8ucce88fui,  an(]  I  have  just  lost  a  fine  three 
after  making  a  few  leaves  might  bo  pinched  vear.old  tree  in  BpiU)  „f  aU  attention.  It  wu 
again,  so  that  the  work  of  sap  elaboration  and  ailing  all  laflt  and  again  this  spring  tbr 

of  wood  formation  might  go  on  closer  home.  f0iiage  wa8  yeUow  and  weak.  As  long  as  the 
Summer  pruning  fruit  -  trees. —  dull  weather  and  rains  kept  on  the  foliage  held 
Should  I  summer  prune  Plums,  Pear,  and  on,  but  a  few  days’  sun  has  quite  shrivelled  it 
Gooseberries  planted  last  January  ?  None  are  Up,  and  the  plant  has  collapsed  entirely.  On 
fruiting  except  Gooseberries. — A.  R.  F.  examining  the  tree  the  wound  had  advanced 

[You,  unfortunately,  give  no  information  as  nearly  round  the  stem,  ringing  it  excepting 
to  the  forms  of  your  Plum  and  Pear-trees  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  roots,  of  course, 
planted  last  January.  Gooseberry- bushes  will  had  suffered,  and  the  necessary  help  from  thee, 
need  no  summer  pruning.  They  may  need  some  to  the  foliage  was  not  forthcoming.  The  variety 
thinning  and  partial  shortening  back  of  the  jB  Red  Warrington.— H.  R. 
strongest  shoots  in  the  winter,  but  no  more.  _  .  .  ,  .  , 

If  your  trees  are  standards  they  will  not  need  Peach-tree  laterals. -\\  herever  the* 
summer  pruning.  If  they  are  of  bush  form  and  f  e  not  wanted  for  extension  they  should  I* 
recently  planted  it  will  even  then  be  host  to  kept  closely  pinched  now  on  trees  that  are 
leave  them  to  make  free  growth  this  summer,  finishing  up  their  season  s  growth,  and  anr 
shortening  back  the  shoots  in  the  winter.  If  stopping  of  the  shoots  that  is  in  view  shout, 
they  be  trained  trees,  such  as  are  on  walls,  or  ,now  ,**>  <lon°-  lhere  are  “«y  ca8ea 
espaliers,  then  the  sido  shoots  that  break  out  lengths  of  a  foot  or  more  of  young  wood  have 
from  the  main  branches  will  need  to  be  pinched  been  ruined  on  account  of  the  wood -buds  noi 
to  about  four  leaf-buds  now,  or  may  be  loft  to  "farting,  the  fruit,  of  course,  though  formed, 
grow,  then  cut  bock  will!  a  knife  to  four  leaves  being  useless,  as  it  is  sure  to  «  rop  before  or 
to  each  shoot  in  July.  For  the  first  year  gene-  during  the  stoning  period  As  long  as  there  i< 
rally  it  is  well  to  allow  free  growth  to  1m-  made,  11  g™*  bead  ,of  on  th?  trees  an<‘  theJ'  ^ 

as  that  conduces  to  good  root  action.  ]  growing  freely,  any  shoots  that  are  stopped  will 

_  .  _  _ °  f,  ,  again  produce  wood-buds,  but  unless  they  an- 

Oaterpilis-rs  on  Ouprant-bushes—  „£  and  well  developed  before  the  foliage 
Mv  Currant-bushes  are  being  devoured  by  cater-  f  „  Bth  wiU  nover  in  ftll  plxibabii^, 
p, liars.  They  have  completely  eaten  up  fol.age  s  J  object  to  tying  in  the  shoot  vrill. 

hd^ e±h  the  thickened  top  caused8  by  stopping  the 


In  many  instance*  I  that  hi*  garden,  which  at  one  time  yielded  such 


paraffin  has  been  tried  but  with  no  s^  ^ra^b7t^^ 

'They  are  grown  against  a  hnck  M  all  with  a  POu  le  «f  leaves  are  produced  these  will  *dra- 
west  exposure.  The  sod  "  occasionally  ^  tho  fruit‘  xhon  if  tho ,ower  W(X>1 

fert.hsod  with  manure.-— A.  Bkom  v  bVokk,  those  objected  to  may  1m-  taken  off 

|  As  the  caterpillars  have  eaten  all  t  he  foliage  *  diabu(lding  time,J  and  the  slu>ot  either  cm 
from  your  Currant-bushes  the  flat  our  o  the  ^  then  orfeft  to  heel  the  advancing  shoot- 
crop-.f  t  «™  .-  .ny  2-^  ^  removing  it  at  the  next  pruning  time. 

S  Where  there  are  still  vacant  places  to  U-  filled 


Dusting  the  bushe .with .  He llehore- >.,wder  the  trolli„  the  ,atorals  may.  of  course,  I- 

when  the  insects  hrat  anpeare  1 1  waul  1  have  ^  ,  to  extend.  and  this  wilf  ]*.  groatly  „ 

destroyed  themand  aav«  the  crop,  andfthe  ,  of  the  Ue  by  forming  an  outlet  for 

caterndlars  are  still  on  th«,  bushes  a  dress  ng  of  superfluous  energy.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand. 
Hellebore  should  bo  guru  now  \\  hen  muter  where^he  trellis  i8ftledi  nevor  anow  the  shoo!- 
comes  remove  3  mehes  or  so  of  the  rarfw  -ml  loo  far  and  cut  them  l>ack  in  autumn, 

round  the  bushes,  and  bun  t  deep  m  a  trench,  f  end  in  the  8taU.  of  thing. 

and  top-dross  biutea  wdh  f^h  Mil.  noted  above  Btl(1  ^.oniei>  of  course,  so  nmol 

Tins  removes  many  of  the  larva-  wk  eh  usually  wast<xj.  There  is  plenty  of  tin.e  yet  for 

bury  themselves  in  the  surface  so  1  1.11  the  lhe  tr£os,  Qf  course-,  but  it  U 

transformation  takes  place  in  spring.  ]  alw"„  tost  to  be  on  tho  safe  side. 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  outdoor  Straw-  _ 

berries. — The  valuo  of  nitrato  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  nature  of  the  soil  and  in  M-hat  proper-  [IW  As  many  oj  the  most  interesting  notr i 
tion  it  is  given.  An  overdose  is  injurious  to  and  articles  »'n  “  Gardening  "  from  the  very 
anything,  and  a  moderate  application  doos  not  beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  see  desirt 


stopping  in  most  of  the  trees,  of  course,  but  it  d 
always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


carry  with  it  any  uniform  result.  I  have  not  to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  teeth, 
used  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for  outdoor  for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  oj  the  latest 
Strawborries  myself,  having  a  sufficiency  of  edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
Animal-manure  to  put  on  in  tho  m- inter  months  the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
Rfpiupport  them  through  the  fruiting  soasort  ;  W'iAort  article  published  in  the  current  tceti' • 
Biota  friend,  who  depended  larg^  ittsff,  marked  thus  *,* 
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VEGETABLES. 


LATE  PEAS. 

In  the  majority  of  kitchen  gardens  Peas  for  the 
latest  pickings  may  now  be  sown,  and  if  a  proper 
selection  is  made,  a  succession  of  pods  may  be 
had  through  October,  provided  the  autumn  be 
fairly  tine  and  sunny.  The  old  favourite  No 
Plus  Ultra  must  still  be  included,  and  if  only 
one  variety  is  grown  and  tall  sticks  are  pro¬ 
curable,  it  must  have  the  preference,  at  least 
where  the  root  run  is  of  good  depth.  On 
shallow,  very  warm  soils  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  Autocrat,  as  its  exceptionally 
stout  sappy  haulm  seems  to  support  the  young 
pods,  even  during  very  tropical  weather,  and  it 
yields  over  a  long  period.  Of  tall-growing 
sorts,  British  Queen  is  also  excellent,  though 
somewhat  subject  to  mildew  in  low-lying  gar¬ 
dens  and  strong  clay  soils.  Perhaps  the  best 
mildew- resister  is  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer, 
a  medium  height  Pea  and  a  lirst-rate  bearer. 
(Jive  as  much  space  between  the  rows  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  unless  a  maximum  amount  of  sun  and 
light  is  admitted  the  crop  will  probably  fail. 
Avoid  also  thick  sowings,  as  those  aro  ruinous, 
encouriging  mildew  and  other  evils.  Unless 
the  season  turns  out  wot  and  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  retentive,  give  a  good  mulch  either  of  short 
manure  or  other  spare  hot  bed  or  leafy  refuse 
and  a  thorough  watering  with  liquid- manure 
every  fortnight,  as  these  strong-growing  varie¬ 
ties  soon  rob  the  ground  of  its  moisture.  In 
favourable  seasons  usoful  gatherings  may  some¬ 
times  be  obtained  from  such  sorts  as  Chelsea 
• iem  and  William  Hurst,  sown  at  tho  end  of 
June  or  even  the  first  week  in  July. 


TOMATOES  IN  A  CUCUMBER-FRAME. 
Havini;  a  three-light  ordinary  garden-frame, 
and  having  grown  Melons  anil  Cucumbers  in 
previous  seasons,  I  resolved  to  try  Tomatoes. 
The  first  season  I  took  very  careful  observations 
in  order  to  ensure  success  during  following 
Reasons,  and  thinking  that  my  experience  would 
he  of  interest  to  fellow  readers  I  decided  to 
submit  tho  same  for  your  perusal.  I  set  to 
work  by  placing  the  frame  on  tho  ordinary 
garden  level,  with  the  head  resting  on  the  edgo- 
R tones  of  the  path,  so  that  the  stones  would 
form  tho  limit  for  tho  roots  of  tho  plants,  and 
thus  confine  them  to  tho  compost  specially 
prepared,  and  then  excavated  tho  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  frame  to  a  further  depth  of 
18  inches.  I  procured  a  board  1*2  inchos  wide 
aud  of  the  name  length  as  tho  width  of  tho  frame, 
and  placed  it  firmly  across  the  inside,  about 
2  feet  from  the  head  of  the  frame,  to  form  the 
border  for  planting  tho  Tomatoes. 

Vakiktiku. — During  tho  mist  three  years  I 
have  tried  seven  varieties,  but  my  selection  is 
Up-to-l)ate  and  Conference.  About  the  ‘20th 
of  May  I  procure  sturdy  plants  and  place  them 
about  l(i  inches  apart  on  a  fow  crocks  sufficient 
to  raise  them  1  inch  from  the  subsoil,  and  got 
Home  good  meadow  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand, 
taking  care  to  uso  in  such  proportions  as  will 
encourage  very  fibrous  roots,  for  in  this  lies  the 
oecret  of  success.  Tho  compost  is  mixed  tho¬ 
roughly,  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and 
then  placed  round  tho  plants  and  put  only  of 
sufficient  depth  to  cover  tho  balls  of  the  plants, 
so  that  the  rootlets  strike  horizontally  into  tho 
compost.  Tho  plants  now  require  very  little 
attention  beyond  watering  and  stopping  side 
growths  uutil  they  have  set  their  first  truss, 
■when  you  will  find  the  plants  have  made  a  lot 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  a  little  fertiliser  is  given 
them  twice  a  week,  and  a  frosli  lop  dressing 
every  week  or  ton  days.  Tho  top-dressings 
consist  of  the  compost  first  started  with,  but 
with  rotten  cow- manure  and  any  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  fertilisers  thoroughly  incorporated,  so  as 
to  uecuro  equal  feeding  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  root  growth.  I  have  seon  the  plants 
grow  2  inches  within  twenty-four  hours  aftor 
top-dressing.  As  soon  os  tho  plants  reach  the 
top  of  tho  frame  procure  from  an  ironmonger  a 
few  short  screw-eves  for  tho  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  long  screw  •  eyes  to  fasten 
under  the  elides  of  the  lights,  then  obtain  nome 
good  strong  twine,  threading  it  tin oqgh>tho  | 
ej  on,  making  an  espali 
the  frame  to  train  the  j 
"When  tying  the  plants 


in  the  evening,  the  growths  being  more  pliable, 
but  not  too  tight,  or  to  your  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  you  will  find  the  following  morning  that 
the  plant  has  broken  itself  through  the  vigour 
it  has  regained  during  the  night. 

Ventilation  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  effectively  I  made  wodgos  of 
wood  10  inches  long,  4  inches  thick,  tapering  to 
1  -Sth  inch  thick,  aud  by  placing  them  under  the 
frame-lights  I  am  able  to  regulate  the  air 
according  to  tho  weather.  About  tho  middle  of 
July  the  plants  will  have  made  a  growth  equal 
to  7  feet  in  height,  and  at  this  time  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  stop  any  further  growth,  so  as  to  confine 
the  plant  s  energy  to  rqiening  the  trusses  it 
carries.  J  have  found  that  this  plan  secures  the 
ripening  of  all  the  fruits,  without  any  artificial 
heat,  before  tho  frame  is  required  for  autumn 
cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  l’ansies,  etc. 

Watekino. — Water  with  tepid  water,  and 
give  thorough  suakiugs  at  periods  according  to 
the  weather,  but  not  every  day,  as  tho  soil  must 
bo  allowed  to  get  a  little  dry  between  the 
periods  of  watering.  I  have  had  Tomatoes 
from  early  in  July  to  September  30th  con¬ 
tinually,  and  the  last  trusses  have  been  as  fine 
as  the  earlier  ones.  One  late  bunch  of  fruit 
last  season  weighed  2}  lb.  H.  Francis. 

Fulwooi,  Sheffield. 


,  threading  it  tin  oiigtr>tho 
lots  it  is  advisable  to  do  it ' 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peas  on  early  borders.— The  early 
Peas,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  have 
often  to  lie  planted  on  tho  same  ground,  and 
being  usually  the  warmost  corner  in  the  garden 
under  hot  walls,  tho  crop  is  apt  to  suffer  from 
drought  lato  in  May  and  in  June.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  soil  is  poor  and 
watering  has  to  be  resorted  to,  or  the  plants 
fail  to  grow  or  bear  freely.  If  a  thin  mulch 
of  decayod  manure  bo  laid  on  the  watering  will 
provo  far  nioro  effectual,  as  tho  moisture  will 
not  so  quickly  escape  and  tho  roots  aro  kept 
cool. 

Seed  Beetroot.  -Roots  of  favourite  strains 

flautcd  out  in  March  aro  now  growing  fast. 

rovided  tho  centre  growths  aro  intact,  all  side 
growths  should  be  pinched  out,  but  whore  the 
crowns  died  hack  in  winter  three  siilo  growths 
should  bo  selected.  As  soon  as  a  foot  of  now 
growth  has  been  mado  stout  stakes  must  lie 
placed  to  the  roots  and  the  growths  tied  to  them. 
If  this  is  not  attended  to  high  winds  aro  almost 
certain  to  snap  thorn  off.  Saving  Beet-seed 
often  incurs  a  deal  of  trouble,  as  when  the 
young  leaves  first  appear  sparrows  will  attack 
them,  quickly  riddling  a  whole  planting  ;  then 
when  tho  kernel  is  forming,  greenfinches  will 
frequently  destroy  the  lot  if  netting  is  not 
practised. 

Winter  Spinach.  Although  winter 
Spinach  is  not  sown  till  August  and  September, 
yet  in  gardens  in  which  wireworni  abounds  it  is 
well  if  the  plot  can  lie  spared  now  to  get  it  in 
readiness  by  tho  incorporation  of  tho  necossary 
materials.  A  good  coating  of  gas-limomay  well 
lie  dug  in  and  digging  completed,  a  littlo  more, 
together  with  some  burnt  garden  refuse,  wood 
ashes,  and  a  little  soot,  smith'd  in  immediately 
beucuth  tho  surface  with  a  five-lined  fork. 
Sufficient  time  will  then  elapse  between  now 
and  sowing  tho  need  to  allow  of  the  strength  of 
the  topmost  dose  to  bo  washed  down.  When 
the  plot  is  80  prepared  the  pest  seldom  attacks 
tipinach  roots,  aud  theubove  ingredients  having 
by  sowing  time  lost  much  of  their  strength  act 
as  a  good  fertiliser  to  the  crop.  <  •  round  from 
which  ( 'auliflowers,  Peas,  or  Cabbages  have 
been  cleared  will  answer  well. 

Mulching  Asparagus  In  summer. 
The  old  system  of  growing  Asparagus  on  raised 
bods  has  well  nigh  disappeared.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  in  a  large  garden,  some  3 o  years  ago,  help¬ 
ing  to  niako  beds.  These  were  formed  3  feet  to 
1  feet  deep,  filling  in  the  bottom  with  spent 
tan,  manure,  and  refuse  from  the  gaiden  In 
spring  tho  beds  in  bearing  were  worked  down 
fine,  and  the  soil  out  of  tho  alleys  thrown  out, 
sovoral  inches  deep,  on  to  tho  beds.  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants  were  planted  in  these  paths.  All 
this  lias  now  given  way  to  a  more  simple  way 
of  growing— namely,  on  the  level.  I  am  aware 
the  land  must  be  worked  deeply.  Undoubtedly, 
in  i^Jil  ^Plstancen  too  much  dependence  is 
placpA  eiSwinter  dressing,  leaving  the 
sunmfl-  with  a  bare  surface.  During  tho  Ia*i  ' 


six  years  I  have  been  trying  more  summer,  and 
less  winter,  feeding.  I  find  much  is  gained  by 
either  using  liquid  or  other  soluble  fertiliser. 
Much  is  gained  by  keeping  the  roots  working 
near  the  top.  These  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
by  keeping  a  mulching  over  them  in  summer. 
I  put  on  some  stable-manure  about  the  new 
year.  In  spring  this  is  moved  several  times. 
This  acts  as  a  protection  against  froet  in  spring, 
and  is  most  helpful  in  dry  seasons. — J.  Crook. 

Drills  V.  broadcast.— The  advantage  of 
sowing  seeds  in  drills  over  that  of  broadcast 
scattering  is  very  noticeable  in  a  showery  sea¬ 
son  like  tho  present,  for  when  seedling  weeds 
spring  up  as  if  by  magic  it  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour  to  be  able  to  cut  up  all  that  are  between 
the  drills  with  the  hoe,  and  then  by  cutting  out 
those  loft  in  the  drill  with  a  small  hoe  ono  has 
only  tho  littlo  patches  left  to  single  out  by 
hand.  At  this  lime  of  year,  with  so  many  calls 
on  the  gardener's  lime,  there  is  little  spare  time 
for  weeding  ;  but  with  drills  one  can  get  over  a 
large  space  with  tho  hoe,  so  as  to  give  the  plants 
light  and  air  until  the  remaining  weeds  can  be 
pulled  out.— J.  U.,  Go*/ tort. 

Vegetable  seeds  in  hot  soils  — In 
many  gardens,  especially  those  having  shallow, 
hot  soils,  raising  vegetables  in  summer  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Many  gardeners  found 
this  out  last  season,  especially  with  seeds  of 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuco  sown  in  July. 
Tho  seedsman  is  often  blamed  when  a  littlo 
extra  attention  would  have  secured  a  good  plnnt. 
Use  a  semi-shaded  position  for  the  seed-beds 
after  May,  letting  this  be  as  deeply  stirred 
as  possible  some  time  beforehand  and  well  mois¬ 
tened  tho  day  previous  to  sowing  tho  seed. 
When  a  sunny  position  is  unavoidable,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  bed  after  sowing  with 
garden  mats  or  bags,  first  watering  it  with  a 
rosed-pol,  which  will  suffice  until  tho  seedlings 
appear,  wlion  the  covering  should  be  removed. 
Watering  several  times  weekly  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  thinning  when  the  first  pair  of  rough 
loaves  are  formed.  Noglect  of  these  dotails  is 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  bolting  in  autumn 
and  of  failures  generally.  Thin  sowing  of  all 
small-seeded  vegetables  is  advisable  after  this 
date,  as  there  is  not  much  fear  of  failure  if 
reasonable  care  is  taken.  Overcrowding  seed¬ 
beds  is  a  common  fault  with  amateurs. 

Tomato  Golden  Nugget.- Many  of  the 
larger  and  coarse  yellow  varieties  of  Tomato 
are  poor  aud  inaipju  in  flavour,  watery  and  soft 
in  texture,  and  altogether  useless.  This  fact, 
no  doubt,  set  many  growers  against  yellow 
Tomatoes  us  a  whole,  hut  this  was  a  mistake,  as 
sonio  of  the  smaller,  firmer-fleshed  kinds  have  a 
distinct  anil  pleasant  flavour  not  jioKHoascd  by 
any  of  tho  red  varieties.  The  neglect  of  yellow 
varieties  as  a  whole  is  a  mistake,  for  thore  are 
good  and  bad  among  them,  and  it  is  not  every 
red  one  that  can  lie  called  first-rate.  The 
variety  named  above,  for  instance,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  ono  and  cortainly  not  inferior  in  any  parti¬ 
cular,  whether  as  to  freedom  of  sotting  or 
quality,  to  any  of  the  red  forms.  It  is  still  too 
much  tho  custom  to  crowd  Tomatoes,  pre¬ 
sumably  undor  the  impression  that  more  fruit 
is  produced.  Tho  foliage  gets  crowded  and  the 
air  and  light  are  kept  away  from  the  fruits,  so 
that  those  are  not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but 
later  in  ripening  than  when  each  plant  stands 
well  clear  of  its  neighbour. 

Spring  Cabbages.— These  are  very  late 
in  coming  into  uro,  as  the  prolonged  drought 
last  summer  caused  the  germinating  of  the  seed 
to  l>e  delayed  so  long  that  the  plants  were  very 
small  when  the  usual  time  for  autumn  planting 
arrived.  Although  the  winter  was  not  very 
severe,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  dull  weather  with 
exceptionally  heavy  rains  in  February  that 
chilled  the  soil  and  kept  the  young  plants  at  a 
standstill,  so  that  it  was  noj,  until  the  middle  of 
April  that  any  perceptible  growth  could  be 
observed,  and  the  cold  winds  we  havo  lately 
experienced  have  again  checked  growth.  Good 
spring  Cabbages  are  fetching  a  high  price. 
Thore  is  one  redeeming  feature  to  tho  crop,  os 
there  are  hardly  any  gaps  in  the  beds  Irom 
dying  off  or  premature  running  to  seed.  From 

K resent  appearance  the  crop,  although  late,  will 
oOTTO  wheeler's  Imperial 

El  lam  s’ Early  Dwarl,  and  Nonpareil  aredwaif 
M  ^u/d0£n4  spring  Cabbages 
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Late  Celery.— The  young  plants  of  Celery 

frown  for  late  supply  will  now  need  attention. 

>o  not  neglect  to  transplant  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  Any  sheltered  corner 
will  do  if  6  inches  of  loamy  compost  are  placed 
on  a  hard  ash  or  soil  bottom.  Some  place  a 
layer  of  rotten  manure  underneath,  which 
stimulates  the  roots.  A  few  bricks  turned  on 
edge  will  hold  the  soil  in  position.  A  few 
small  evergreen  branches  placed  in  a  bed  here 
and  there  will  shield  the  plants  from  both  hot 
sun  and  parching  winds.  Late  Celery  is  often 
under  valued,  but  sometimes  it  proves  more 
serviceable  than  the  main  crop,  particularly  if 
the  season  turns  out  wet  or  very  snowy,  as  the 
tissues  are  harder  and  do  not  so  soon  decay. 

Standard-bearer  and  Leicester  Red  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  lato  use,  and  if  one  variety  alone  is 
grown  I  should  recommend  the  latter.  Water¬ 
ing  these  young  beds  should  be  done  at  even¬ 
tide. 

Vegetable  Marrows  in  winter.— The 

practice  would  not  seem  to  be  so  general  among 
gardeners  as  cottagers  of  storing  ripe  Marrows 
for  use  in  winter,  though  for  what  reason  can 
scarcely  be  explained.  In  some  households 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  much  valued,  and  no 
doubt  if  tho  supply  could  bo  carried  into  the 
winter,  they  would  bo  duly  appreciated  as  an 
occasional  change  from  the  ordinary  outdoor 
vegetables.  It  often  occurs  in  dry  summers 
that  the  supply  can  only  be  made  to  meet 
present  demands,  and  to  allow  fruits  to  ripen 
cuts  off  at  once  the  supply  of  green  Marrows, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  two  do  not 
advance  simultaneously.  It  is  my  intention  to 
make  an  effort  to  plant  some  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  fully-ripened  Marrows  for 
mid-winter  use.  For  this,  very  early  sowing  is 
not  required,  nor  is  the  orthodox  manure-bed. 

('.round  ordinarily  dug  and  heavily  manured 
will  grow  Marrows  very  well — in  fact,  often 
better  than  especially-made  manure-beds  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  so  in  dry  summers.  The 
seeds,  too,  can  be  sown  direct  where  they  are 
intended  to  grow.  When  well  ripened  and  hung 
up  in  a  dry  frost  proof  building  they  can  be 
kept  for  weeks,  but  it  is  important  that  they  be 
well  ripened.  Planted  on  level  ground  it  is 
surprising  how  much  drought  they  can  endure 
without  help.  Very  large  kinds,  on  the  one 
haud,  or  small  ones  on  tne  other,  are  not  the 
best ;  the  latter  are  deficient  of  edible  matter, 
while  the  large  ones  are,  in  small  households,  not 
economical  but  wasteful. — S. 

Seakale  propagation.— To  an  amateur, 

“  M.  H.  O.’s  ”  note  on  growing  Seakale,  so  as  to 
have  “  as  much  Seakale  to  blanch  each  winter  as 
you  desire,  without  messing  with  manure,  pots, 
etc.,”  is  extremely  tantalising  reading.  The 
note  on  “  Seakale  propagation”  appeared  some 
eight  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  follow  it.  “  M.  H.  O.”  uses  the  terms 
“side  shoots,”  “main  roots,”  “crowns,"  and 
“  root  pieces,”  and  I  get  mixed  over  these.  My 
reading  of  it  is  tho  following :  In  November 
lift  all  the  roots  carefully,  and  after  cutting  off 
and  layering  the  “side  shoots,”  plant  the 
“  main  roots  ”  close  together  in  soil  in  boxes  or 
pots,  in  a  cellar  or  other  close  warm  dark 
place,  whore  they  will  form  “  crowns,”  which 
will  supply  blanched  sprouts,  which  you  can  cut 
as  wanted  through  the  winter.  In  April  make 
root  cuttings,  4i  inches  to  5  inches  long,  from 
the  “  side  shoots  ”  which  you  cut  off  and 
layered  in  November.  Kindly  say  if  this  is 
correct.— F.  W. 

[  Your  reading  of  a  former  note  on  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Seakale  by  root  cuttings  is  not  quite 
accurate.  Side  roots  are  mentioned,  and  not 
side  shoots.  But  the  process  is  thus  :  Assuming 
that  you  have,  in  October  or  November,  a 
quantity  of  Seakale  roots,  raised  either  by 
young  seed  or  planting  root  cuttings  the  pre¬ 
vious  April,  you  should,  when  all  the  leaves 
have  died  away,  proceed  to  lift  all  such  roots 
carefully,  taking  care  to  do  so  os  to  avoid 
breaking  off  the  side  roots  that  break  out  from 
the  main  stems.  When  all  are  lifted  you  next, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  close  to  the  main 
stem  all  side  roots,  iaying  each  piece  the  same 
way  as  the  others.  Your  root  then  has  a 
crown,  and  a  stem,  perhaps,  from  8  inches  to 
0  inches  long.  All  these  should  be  then  laid 
into  soil  with  a  spade,  chopping  ddttti  a  trench  Ifilied  with  roots, 
some  8  inches  ’ 


Into  this  set  these  large  roots  with  the  crowns 
upwards,  and  packed  in  close  together 
double  rows ;  then  place  some  soil  close  to 
them,  and  even  partially  cover  the  crowns ; 
then  chop  down  a  second  trench  as  before,  and 
plant  or  lay  in  the  rest.  Then,  when  you  want 
to  put  some  of  these  roots  into  a  cellar,  a  box, 
or  other  dark,  warm  place,  set  them  into 
6  inches  of  soil,  fairly  close  together,  and  water 
them.  Some  covering  should  be  placed  over 
if  needed  to  keep  them  quite  dark,  and  the 
crowns  will  soon  break  up  and  produce  heads, 
white  and  tender  and  nicely  blanched.  Those 
heads  can  be  cut  for  cooking,  the  roots  being 
then  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  more  roots 
brought  from  outdoors  and  served  in  the  same 
way.  Where  there  is  plent y  of  roots  and  warmth 
can  be  given,  this  blanching  may  go  on  for  nearly 
all  the  winter,  thus  giving  a  long  supply  of  Sea¬ 
kale.  Returning  to  the  side  roots  cut  off  from  the 
main  roots,  these  should  bo  all  cut,  as  previously 
advised,  into  lengths  of  about  5  inches.  In 
doing  that  make  tho  cut  at  tho  broad  or  upper 
end  of  the  eutting  quite  level,  and  tho  bottom 
one  a  little  sloping,  as  that  enables  tho  planter 
to  be  assured  which  is  tho  top  end  and  which 
the  bottom.  We  did  not  say  that  these  side- 
root  cuttings  should  bo  “  layered,”  but  laid  in 
and  practically  as  advised  for  the  main  roots, 
tho  trenches  for  holding  them  being,  however, 
just  deep  enough  to  hold  them  on  end,  laid  in 
two  deep  and  close  together.  One  or  two  such 
trenches  will  hold  a  great  quantity  of  these 
root  cuttings.  Cover  them  up  with  soil,  the 
tip  being  aliout  half  an  inch  buried.  There 
they  can  remain  until  early  in  April,  when  thoy 
may  be  taken  out  and  planted.  The  ground 
where  that  is  to  be  done  should  have  previously 
been  trenched  and  well  manured.  Then  at  the 
time  mentioned,  with  tho  aid  of  a  garden  line, 
plant  tho  cuttings  with  a  dibber  in  rows 
20  inches  apart,  the  holes  being  in  the  rows 
10  iuehes  apart ;  press  the  soil  in  round  each 
piece  firmly  and  let  tho  top  be  just  buried.  In 
about  a  month  tiny  leaves  will  appear,  and 
when  these  are  moro  grown  it  is  good  practice 
to  go  over  the  plantation  and  cut  out  from  each 
plant  all  but  one  strong  crown  ;  commonly  two 
or  three  will  form,  but  one  only  is  best,  as 
that  givos  later  when  blanched  the  finest  head. 
During  the  summer  keep  the  hoe  freely  used 
between  the  plants  until  the  ontire  ground  is 
covered  with  strong  loaves.] 


GARDHN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — Arum  Lilies  which  have 
ceased  to  flower  freely  may  now  be  placed  out¬ 
side  to  ripen.  The  earliest  batch  has  been  out¬ 
side  some  time.  Where  planting  out  is  adopted 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  good  land  at  once, 
but  for  early  work  we  prefer  to  keep  them  in 
pots,  repotting  in  July,  and  keeping  in  a  sunny 
position  outside  so  that  the  growth  may  tie 
robust  and  sturdy.  All  bulbs  which  have 
flowered  in  pots  or  boxes  may  eithor  be  planted 
out,  or,  if  in  boxes,  be  supplied  with  water  till 
the  growth  ripens,  and  then  bo  taken  out. 
Freesias  must  tie  ripened  in  the  sunshine  on  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Treated  in  this  way 
they  improve  from  year  to  year.  Roses,  Lilacs, 
and  other  shrubs  which  have  been  forced,  as  soon 
as  the  growth  has  got  a  bit  firm,  should  be 
plunged  out,  but  not  forgotten  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  The  same  treatment  will  suit  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas,  but  the  growth 
must  first  be  made  and  partially  ripened.  We 
have  a  number  of  bushes  of  the  early  flowering 
variety  of  Rhododendron  Cunninghami,  which, 
under  this  treatment,  have  bloomed  even  better 
than  last  year,  but  this  is  a  very  free-flowering 
variety  that  forces  well  when  well  established 
in  pots.  Well-rooted  young  plants  of  Salvias 
may  be  planted  out  now  2  feet  apart,  and  be 
pinched  occasionally  during  the  summer  and 
potted  up  in  September.  Eupatoriums  that 
were  cut  back  after  they  ceased  to  flower  in 
March  will  now  be  breaking  freely,  and  may 
now  bo  planted  out  a  yard  apart  if  the  plants 
are  large.  These  plants,  if  cut  back  hard  after 
flowering,  will  mako  very  large,  dense  bushes. 
When  two  or  three  years  old  they  should  be 
lifted  in  September,  but  not  over-potted,  as 
liquid-manure  can  be  given  when  the  pots  are 
Tuberoses,  a3  they  come  iqtq 


intervening,  in  a  shady  part  of  the  conservatory. 
The  flowers  will  last  longer  then  if  kept  in 
heat. 

North  house. — This  structure  will  be  found 
very  useful  now  for  starting  plants  intended  for 
exhibition,  and  even  where  one  does  not  exhibit, 
the  north  house  is  useful  for  keeping  things 
back  for  special  purposes,  especially  in  tho  way 
of  cut  flowers.  Calceolarias  and  Fuchsias  do 
very  well  in  the  north  house.  Heaths  in  flower 
will  last  a  long  time  in  such  a  structure,  and 
the  cool  atmosphere  suits  the  plants. 

Stove. — Things  are  growing  fast  now,  and 
some  rearrangement  and  thinning  out  will  b» 
necessary.  Usually,  a  few  of  the  hardiest 
flowering  plants  and  some  of  the  Palm3  and 
fine-foliaged  things  will  bear  the  temperature  of 
the  conservatory  now.  It  should  be  easy  Ui 
arrange  these  in  a  group,  whore  a  little  less  air 
may  be  given  and  where  shade  can  be  used  till 
the  leaves  are  hardened  a  bit.  Well  grown 
plants  of  Acalypha  fdanderiana  may  be  moved 
to  the  conservatory  when  they  come  into 
flower.  This  is  a  striking  plant,  and  is  easily 
propagated,  and  should  bo  cheap  and  plentiful 
now.  Clivias,  or  Himantophyllums,  are  more 
grown  now,  and  though  often  grown  in  the 
stove,  they  do  not  require  a  high  temperature  ; 
at  any  rate,  if  started  in  the  stove,  they  should 
be  taken  to  a  cooler  house  to  flower  ami  ripen 
growth.  I  have  seen  them  flower  well  after 
being  placed  outside  iu  summer  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Keep  down  fires  as  much  as  possible 
on  bright  days  to  save  fuel,  and  the  plants  will 
bo  healthier  if  not  roasted  between  hot  sunshine 
and  hot  pipes.  Night  temperature  65  degs.  to 
70  degs. 

Ferns  under  glass  . — If  the  houses  are 
as  crowded  as  they  are  in  many  places  at  this 
season  some  of  the  hardiest  Ferns  of  the  green- 
houso  section  may  bo  takon  to  a  cool-pit  or 
frame.  We  find  cold-frames  with  a  good  thick 
ness  of  ashes  in  the  bottom  just  the  place  for 
growing  on  small  Ferns.  The  frames  can  be 
turned  to  face  tho  north,  and  in  hot  weather  a 
little  whitewash,  stiffened  by  size  or  skimmed 
milk,  may  be  put  over  the  glass.  There  will 
not  be  half  the  trouble  in  watering  when  the 
plants  are  in  frames,  and  tho  specimens  left  iu 
the  house  can  have  more  room  to  develop.  A 
few  fine-foliaged  plants  or  Orchids  in  flower  may¬ 
be  dropped  iu  among  them  to  give  colour  and  add 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  collection. 

Orchard-house. — The  fruit  will  now  be 
finally  thinned  and  the  -young  wood  reduced  to 
its  proper  level.  It  is  not  well  to  stop  the 
young  shoots  too  soon,  as  the  back  eves  may 
break  and  the  fruiting  of  the  trees  be  disorgan¬ 
ised.  It  often  happens  that  a  tree  may  be 
improved  in  shape  now  by  cutting  off  a  project¬ 
ing  branch  or  two.  The  crop  will  usually  be 
sate  now  if  the  roots  are  studied  and  cared  for. 
If  not  already  done,  &  mulch  of  short  mellow 
stable-manure  may  be  placed  on  the  pots.  The 
watering  will  carry  down  the  essence  of  the 
manure.  Ventilation  must  be  given  freely 
now,  and  a  little  air  should  be  left  on  at  night. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  close  the  house  a 
little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
syringe  in  bright  weather,  giving  a  couple  of 
inches  of  air  along  the  ridge  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Pines. — There  are  usually  some  repotting 
and  rearranging  of  beds  to  do  now.  Suckers 
should  be  shifted  on,  and  other  suckers  re¬ 
moved  and  started  in  (i-inoh  pots.  In  the 
days  when  Pine  growing  was  extensively 
carried  on  the  aim  was  to  have  a  constant  sue 
cession  of  ripe  fruit,  certain  varieties,  such  as 
the  Black  Jamaica  and  smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
being  grown  for  winter  fruiting,  whilst  the 
Queen  was  mainly  relied  on  for  summer.  (liven 
heat  and  moisture,  their  progress  will  be  rapid 
now  ;  but  neither  plants  in  flower  nor  fruits 
ripening  should  be  syringed.  Ripe  Pines,  if 
left  on  the  plants,  will  keep  some  time  in  a  cool- 
house.  I  have  had  them  in  a  cool-house  for 
several  weeks  in  good  condition. 

Window  gardening.  —  Window-boxes 
may  be  filled  now.  Whatever  plants  are  used, 
avoid  stiffness  ;  let  the  growth  flow  over  the 
box  and  hide  it.  There  is  more  beauty  in 
flowers  and  foliage  than  painted  wood  or  even 
ornamental  trees. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  More  attention  is 
being  gjven  to  the  culture  of  what  are  termed 
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ntereating,  ami  situations  can  bo  created  for 
hem  without  incurring  much  expense.  Of 
nurse,  the  requirements  of  each  family  must  bo 
itudied,  and  arrangements  made  accordingly. 
But  what  I  specially  wished  to  mention  in  eou- 
tection  with  this  subject  was  the  necessity  for 
Seeping  duplicates  of  the  very  choice  things  in 
>ots  plunged  in  ashes  outsido  in  tho  summer, 
tnd  sheltered  with  old  lights  in  winter.  Choice 
lull's  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Ranun¬ 
culus,  etc.,  are  usually  lifted  when  the  growth 
lies  down,  the  bulbs  dried,  cleaned,  and  stored 
ill  next  autumn.  Tho  majority  of  hardy 
ledding  or  border  bulbs  are  commonly  left  in 
ho  ground  till  they  become  too  crowded  to 
lower  well,  and  aro  then  lifted  and  sorted,  and 
replanted  each  in  its  proper  season.  Seodling 
Tarnations  sown  in  heat  should  now  be  planted 
>ut  in  a  nursery  bod  to  got  strong.  Thoso  who 
p-ow  a  choice  collection  of  Carnations  and 
’icotcos  usually  grow  thoir  plants,  or,  at  least, 
i  portion,  in  pots  in  a  cool  glass-covered  struc- 
•uro  with  open  sides,  or,  at  least,  very  freely 
ventilated,  whero  tho  plants  will  lie  sholtorod 
rom  heavy  rains,  and  whore  the  soeds  stand  a 
hanco  of  ripening.  These  plants  will  now  be 
n  thoir  (loworing  pots  or  pans,  tho  pots  boing 
largo  enough  to  layer  tho  grass  in  whon  ready. 

Fruit  garden.  -A  week’s  cold  north  or 
north-east  wind  has  scattered  tho  petals  of  tho 
A nplo- blossom,  but  tho  blossoms  have  lieen  dry, 
which  is  a  point  in  thoir  favour,  and  so  numorous 
were  thoy  that  thoy  bear  a  little  thinning,  and 
t  ho  prospects  of  a  truit  crop  aro  still  promising. 
Strawberries  novor  looked  bettor,  though  later 
than  usual.  Tho  weather  prophets  liavo  pre¬ 
dicted  a  dry  sumnior,  so  Strawberries,  being 
nurface  -  rooting  plants,  should  bo  heavily 
mulched,  if  not  already  done,  which  in  most 
cases  they  are.  l’oach  and  Apricot-trees  on 
south  walls,  if  the  weather  continues  dry, 
should  liavo  a  basin  formed  round  each  tree,  and 
have  an  occasional  soaking  of  water.  Assuming 
that  blister  in  Peaches  is  due  to  a  fungus,  the 
predisposing  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  exposure 
to  cold  currents,  such  as  havo  been  rushing 
along  tho  sides  of  the  wall  during  tho  past  fort 
night.  In  cold  districts  it  is  best  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  remove  all  the  young  wood 
which  may  ultimately  havo  to  bo  taken  off. 
The  young  fruits  may  require  shelter,  and,  in 
some  cases,  instead  of  removing  the  young 
wood,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched, 
and  the  remainder  removed  later  when  slioltor 
is  no  longer  required.  .Remove  all  surplus 
growth  from  Vinos  under  gloss  where  tho 
•  •rapes  aro  swelling.  A  look  round  Rhonld  lie 
given  once  a  week  until  the  Grapes  begin  to 
colour.  Kxposo  ripening  Peaches  to  full  sun¬ 
shine,  removing  a  leaf  or  two  if  necessary. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Thin  all  cropB 
ill  a  crowded  condition  Ixiforo  they  injure  each 
other.  This  refers  especially  to  Carrots,  Pars¬ 
nips,  Beet,  and  Turnips.  Beet  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  if  the  work  is  carefully  done  ;  tho  best 
shaped  roots  I  over  grow  were  transplanted. 
Lettuces  will  require  careful  management  if  tho 
weather  conies  dry.  A  deep,  rich  soil,  with  a 
mulch  of  manure  between  the  rows,  and  an 
occasional  soaking  of  water,  will  ensure  good, 
crisp  Lettuces.  It  is  often  an  advantage  to  sow 
the  seeds  thinly  and  not  transplant  Lettuces  in 
dry  weather.  Lettuces  often  grow  to  a  large 
size  on  tho  ridges  between  Celery  trenches  ;  the 
extra  depth  of  soil  seems  to  suit  them.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  should  be  mulchod  with  good  manure, 
and  be  watered  if  necessary.  In  very  dry, 
|>orous  soils  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to 
plant  Cauliflowers  in  shallow  trenches,  mulching 
with  manure  afterwards  and  watering  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Autumn  Giant  scarcely  requires  this 
treatment,  as,  if  treated  too  liberally,  the  hearts 
come  too  large  for  table.  It  will  be  well  to 
plant  a  row  or  two  of  the  white  variety  of 
Scarlet  Runners  for  lato  bearing;  it  is  very 
prolific.  Sow  Endive  towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  ;  if  sown  earlier  the  plants  will  run 
to  seed.  The  first  sowing  may  1ms  merely 
thinned  and  left  to  develop  in  the  seed  rows. 
Use  the  hoe  and  fork  among  growing  crops. 

E.  Hobday. 

THB  DOMING  WBHKS  WORK. 

Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

June  3rd. — Planted  Tomatoes  outside, 
against  walls  and  fences, !  and  otWsrallli  _ 
across  a  warm  border,  to  be  trained  to  stakes. 


Shifted  on  Chrysanthemums.  Planted  out  a 
collection  of  early-flowering  kinds  in  borders. 
Pricked  off  seedling  Primulas.  Planted  more 
Runner  Beans.  Pricked  oft'  Broccoli  and  winter 
Greens  to  got  strong  and  wait  till  tho  ground  is 
ready. 

June  4th. — Planted  out  early  Celery  in 
trenches.  Planted  several  beds  with  Begonias, 
including  some  of  the  fibrous-rooted  varieties  of 
the  semperflorens  type.  Rearranged  conserva¬ 
tory.  Moved  a  few  plants  from  stove  to  muko 
room  for  growing  specimens.  Mulched  Apples 
on  Paradise-stock,  and  gave  a  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure.  Tlioro  is  every  prospect  of  a  good 
crop,  and  tho  trees  need  sup|>ort.  Moved  the 
last  of  tho  Arum  Lilies  outsido. 

J line  till. — Moved  sevoral  specimen  Clematises 
to  conservatory.  These  make  lovely  specimens, 
and  form  a  special  feature.  Gave  liquid-manure 
to  early  .Strawberry -border,  which  is  clovatod 
and  rather  dry.  Planted  out  soveral  bods  of 
Fuchsias.  Planted  out  Cactus  and  other  Dah¬ 
lias.  Sowed  more  Marrow  Peas.  Top-drcssod 
Cucumbers  in  warm-houses.  Among  the  nowor 
varieties  of  Cucumbers  wo  are  trying  this  year, 
Royal  Osborno  and  Emerald  Beauty  are  doing 
well. 

June  nth. — Planted  Hovoral  good-sized  niassos 
of  Tobaccos  and  Iceland  Poppies  in  open  places 
in  tho  slmibbory.  Oriental  Poppies  aro  making 
a  brave  show  now  among  the  shrubs.  Mulched 
rows  of  Raspborries  with  manure.  Planted  out 
somo  of  tho  forced  Slrawl>orries,  chiefly  early 
sorts,  to  obtain  an  autumn  crop.  Plautod 
I,eokH  in  shallow  trenches,  dressed  with  old 
mellow  manure. 

June  7th.  —  Shifting  on  Chrysanthemums. 
Wo  grow  several  thousands,  somo  for  specimen 
blooms,  and  others  without  much  disbudding, 
and  somo  late-struck  plants  in  small  jiots,  so 
that  tho  potting  oxtends  for  some  timo.  Pro¬ 
pagating  variegated  Begonias.  Putting  in  leaf 
cuttings  in  very  sandy  poat,  in  closo  warm- 
frame.  Planted  out  a  lot  of  tho  new  scarlet 
Salvia,  to  bo  lifted  in  September. 

June  8th.—' Top-dressed  Tomatoes  in  hotUM 
with  a  mixture  ot  Moss-litter- manure  and  loam, 
with  a  little  charred  material  added.  Tho 
roots  soon  work  into  this,  and  it  adds  a  good 
deal  to  tho  weight  of  the  crop.  Sowed  more 
Turnips  and  planted  out  Winter  Greens  of 
various  kinds,  Brussels  Sprouts  predominating. 
Potted  off  Abutilon  cuttings.  When  estab¬ 
lished  they  will  lie  placed  outsido,  and  will 
mako  flowering  stuff  in  o-inch  pots. 


BIRDS. 

Building  an  aviary.—. I  wish  to  erect  an 
outdoor  aviary  to  accommodate  about  twenty 
hardy  birds,  and  shall  bo  obliged  by  a  list  of 
those  suitable,  as  well  as  an  idea  as  to  tho  sizo 
tho  aviary  should  lie  ?  I  should  also  bo  glad  to 
know  the  best  aspect  for  it,  and  what  is  tho 
best  form  of  construction  ? — Adam. 

[Tho  most  suitable  birds  for  an  outdoor  aviary 
are  Goldfinches,  Linnets,  Bullfinches,  Siskins, 
Redpolls,  and  Canaries.  Some  foreign  birds 
also  do  well  outdoors,  such  as  Budgerigars, 
Cockatiels,  Grey-headed  Love  Birds,  Java 
Sparrows,  Zebra  Finches.  These  are  all  hardy 
and  breed  freely  where  pairs  are  kept,  while 
somo  of  tho  British  birds  named  will  pair  with 
Canaries,  and  produce  somo  very  interesting 
mule  birds.  The  aviary  should  face  south,  or 
havo  the  wire  netting  fixed  on  tho  south  side. 
It  should  lie  providod  with  an  inner  compart¬ 
ment  for  the  birds  to  retire  into  at  night  and 
in  rough  weather.  It  may  bo  of  any  form, 
according  to  taste,  but  one  octagonal  in  shape 
and  built  like  a  rustic  summer-house  would 
prove  satisfactory.  Should  an  aviary  be  formed 
against  a  south  wall  the  whole  of  the  front  may 
bo  filled  in  with  wire  netting,  tho  ends  only 
boing  boarded.  As  to  size,  the  larger  the  better, 
that  tho  birds  may  havo  plenty  of  room  to  fly 
about.  The  floor  should  be  cemented,  and  bo 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  grit  sand, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  small  shallow 
pond  may  be  formed  in  the  cement  for  the  birds 
to  bathe  in,  although  glazed  earthen  flowerpot 
saucers  make  excellent  baths  as  well  as  food 
dishes,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  cleansed.  A  few  yards  of  Grass  turf 
UMn^he  floor  add  to  tho 
c«4.VL  the  interior,  and 
0h  healthy  occupation 


i  slightly  sprinkled  with 
water  from  time  to  timo  to  keep  it  fresh  and 
green,  and  be  renewed  occasionally  as  it  becomes 
much  soilod.  For  nesting  purposes  some  small 
Fir  and  Box-trees  should  be  provided  ;  these 
may  bo  planted  in  tubs  or  largo  pots  ;  a  fow 
nest  boxes  should  also  bo  hung  upon  the  walls. 
Foreign  birds  usually  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  British  birds  as  inmates  of  the  aviary,  for 
although  possessing  no  vocal  powers  to  speak 
of,  they  appear  to  adapt  themselves  much  more 
readily  to  a  life  of  confinement  than  do  our 
native  songsters,  while  being  more  conspicuous 
for  brilliancy  of  plumage  and  elugauuo  of  form. 

-8.  8.C.]  _ 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Notice  to  determine  service.— Must 
I  give  a  month's  notice  to  leave  my  situation  7 
I  am  paid  wages  weekly  and  have  a  cottage 
found.  There  was  no  written  agreement  of  any 
kind  entered  into  at  tho  time  of  tho  engage¬ 
ment.  Isqt'iiiKK. 

|  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question,  as 
tho  nature  of  the  situation  or  employment  is 
not  slated.  If  you  aro  a  domestic  or  monial 
servant  such  as  a  groom,  etc.— you  will  havo 
to  give  a  month’s  notice.  It  is  not  exactly 
settled  whether  a  gardener  engaged  at  a  wookly 
wago  must  give  a  month's  notice,  but  it  would 
lx)  safest  to  give  a  month's  notice  if  you  are 
engaged  as  a  gardener.  You  say  there  was  no 
written  contract,  but  a  verbal  agreement  or  to 
notice  is  good  and  must  be  observed  it  it  can  be 
proved.  —  K.  C.  T.  ] 

A  gardener's  claim  to  flowers.— On 

leaving  his  situation  after  ten  years'  servico  can 
a  gardener  claim  as  bis  own  property  tho  flowors 
which  ho  has  collected  from  other  gardonors 
and  placed  in  tho  greenhouse  7 — Zku.k. 

[Tho  question  is,  whether  during  tho  timo  that 
has  elapsed  thoso  flowers  have  been  recognised  by 
the  parties  as  tho  property  of  tho  master  or  as 
the  property  of  the  gardener.  They  were 
unquestionably  the  gardener’s  property  at  tho 
outsot.  Havo  thoy  been  virtually  given  to  his 
employer?  Unless  some  evidence  that  the 
flowers  have  been  admitted  or  recognised  as 
being  the  property  of  the  master  is  forthcoming, 
I  think  their  ownership  is  in  tho  servant,  who 
may  remove  them  on  leaving  the  service. — 
K.  C.  T.J 

A  case  of  disputed  tenancy.— On 

September  tlfltli  last  I  took  about  half  an-acro 
of  garden  ground,  which  was  in  a  very  bod 
state  of  cultivation,  at  tho  rental  of  £1  a  year. 
I  havo  Ix3en  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  tho  loud,  and  so  the  landlord  has 
given  a  person  leave  to  cultivate  tho  land,  and 
that  person  has,  without  anything  being  said  to 
me,  put  several  loads  of  dung  on  tho  land  ami 
sent  men  to  cultivate  it,  and  they  havo  destroyed 
some  Broccoli  I  left  for  seed.  Will  you  toll  me 
whether  I  should  proceed  against  tho  landlord 
or  against  the  person  who  has  taken  possession? 
Can  I  claim  for  the  Broccoli  and  other  crops, 
etc.,  that  are  growing  7  Can  the  landlord  claim 
his  rent?  Must  I  still  go  on  cultivating  and 
sowing  crops  where  I  can  find  vacant  ground? — ■ 
Constant  Rkadek. 

[You  say  the  land  was  in  a  bad  state  of 
cultivation  when  you  took  it,  and  it  does  not 
look  as  though  you  would  much  iinprovo  it. 
How  are  you  going  to  mako  the  rent  out  of  it  7 
You  may  say  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
question,  but  it  is  evident  what  the  landlord 
thinks  will  happen.  He  expects  that  you  will 
do  nothing  to  the  place  and  then  plead  its 
previous  bad  management  as  an  excuse  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  so  he  wants  to  get  rid 
of  you— and  so  should  I.  The  question  is 
whether  you  may  be  considered  to  have 
abandoned  the  land  or  not.  If  you  havo 
abandoned  it,  the  landlord  is  right  in  taking 
possession ;  but  if,  as  you  will  probably  contend, 
you  have  not  abandoned  it,  tho  landlord  has 
committed  a  breach  of  implied  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  and  you  may  sue  him  for  the 
breach.  You  should  also  bring  an  action  of 
trespass  against  the  person  who  hae  taken 
possession,  and  you  may  recover  compensation 
for  tho  I033  of  tho  Broccoli  and  for  all  other 
damage  done.  If  you  continue  in  possession 
you  winigSl JSMitOrfbr  the  rent,  but  if  you 
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CORRESPONDENCE].  from  dealers  or  florists,  and  put  them  out  into  ihe  (lower  treatment.  The  Muscat  requires  more  heat  tw,  ... 

__  garden.  Also  get  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  other  other  Grape,  and  yours  may  he  kept  too  cold  t» 

tender  annuals  put  out,  and  sow  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  know  how  and  where  vou  grow  them,  and  we  win  m' ,  i 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  ore  inserted  in  '  aneties,  as  these  will  soon  grow  and  make  a  help  vou. - i In.  A’.'  Finney.— Yes,  unfortuejuh 

GtRDKXI.VO  free.  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these  garden  gay.  Read  this  paper  carefully  <-v  ery  week,  and  Black  Currant  hushes  have  been  attacked  by  the  mhV 

rules;  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  purchase  one  or  two  gardening  books,  as  those  may  help  Fiduet.— See  the  treatment  of  Arum  Julies  in 
written  on  one  side  nf  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  >.ou  v?r-v  “<«*  indeed.  You  may  also  ask  practical  ques-  Work”  for  this  week,  and  also  note  on  ran-  n 
the  Editor  of 'Gardexi.no,  87,  Southampton-strcet,  Covent  tions  from  time  to  time,  the  more  limited  and  pointed  Flora.— The  insect  vou  refer  to  is  scale  for 
garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  they  are  the  better.  Ihe  caustic  wash  'vou  speak  of  is  a  g'ooj 

™’nea’Jd?ddressofthe  solder  arc  Plant-leaves  burned  (W..  Smith  Dcr.mX-Thc  *l,pl.ied  in  the  "'inter-  Kor  mildew  on  Ko*. 

b?ulddinth?™^  When  **  may  desire  to  lcavesof  ItoththeCalla  and  lw-lcavcl  Pelargonium  marked  k’a,'k  sHlPh"r,  on  the  foliage.- - 11.  W.  If.  Jf,-^-,; 

rnl-h  thmJs  iJdiri,.  Wh  l  ■  'i  qufv  w  tent<  “left”  have  been  certainly  burnt  in  some  wav  They  \°ur  K«se  -  leaves  are  attacked  by  mildew.  k- 

tfon  t^^q^eruIeh^!d  bePs^U  ,0?K  33  if  3corchc<1  ' he  'sun  shining  directly  on  then,  ‘h*  ca' e!  cr  ™lphur  Be  -artful  that  m  ,r,; 

dJnti  sh^NZH h?,U  ‘o  1  Correspon-  while  wet,  or,  if  near  the  glass,  droiw  of  water  on  it  will  wind?  1,033  over  lhe  ,ol,a£e-  these  being  the  awda- 

s^to^^timTi^^tIiPlt^i  9-ha*  40  U  “•“Mimes  focus  the  ravs  of  the  sun  and  cause  injure  »u*ck  >"  1 «“>'  «««• - »'  T-  -V.- Weshould  tins. 

alJaysPbtte^M  tc  in  tteZZZ  tn™AiIIfl7'frJ?m£t  ”,0t ■  is  H  J**3*^’  they  ha,  e  been  .plashed  with  something  10  k^p  'he  *-heep  out  unti  you  have  gathered  the  Charm 
the  receipt  o/thHr  «m?nanbS  MUly  >cUounn9  of  an  acid  nature  that  has  causes!  the  damage?  Water  “TT?'  S""'*  “V ”5’  Probably  a  small  green  attrji* 

Ihe  reeept  of  their  communication.  .Iroppingfrom  a  newly-painled  surface  would  cause  such  '}h'ch  £ou, ,wll!"“d  “"onS  the  leaves  of  ihe  piani- 

- an  injury.  It  is  certainly  not  caused  hv  the  roots  being  doAn  Breff.-The  leaves  of  your  \  mes  have  been  Sear. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWBRR  in  a  had  -late,  as,  except  the  scorched  portions,  the  lea,  cs  caused  by  had  ventilation  on  a  sunny  morning  wbertr? 

ho,iW.tmn,.»  .  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  Ivv-leaved  Pelargonium  m016ture  has  condensed  on  the  leaves. - A.  Hfe 

l„,nOUb  u  y  Narcissus  falling.  Out  of  loo  marked  "  right"  is  attacked  l.v  rather  a  common  disease  '°“  cnn  latent  yonr  int  ention,  but  what  needtodoa 

nilbs,  each  of  which  had  thrown  up  at  least  one  flower-  which,  however,  is  seldom  bad  enough  to  cause  much  111  general  use - Kotherlield.— Why  cut  your  trttdn-. 

staiK,  only  .  have  come  to  maturity,  the  remainder  trouble.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  this  than  of  course  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  tree  to  cm  the  M 


— ...  - ...  suiuuii-iraii .  vuuiuess  OI  - -•  sue  «...  w  is  piuu.ituu  mat  ine  Plant  - - - 

Lonsdale,  salmon-pink:  Charles  Woodbridge,  crimson-  will  recover.  -  _ 

Keynes  White;  I.averstock  Beauty,  soft  red;  Mrs.’  Asters  fntUoc/ll  nr\  v _ i  .  ..  ,  , 

Karnes,  yellow  and  pink  ;  Mary  Service,  heliotrope  shade  ;  In^  fu™i  hu  hi  I  r '  i  "'i*  f  kl,i  **"  A,>il  communications  respecting  plants  or  Inn 

Mrs.  John  Goddard,  dazzling  red  ;  Night,  dark  crimson  ho^le  Tn  ^n1(.  ino,n.J.V,  pl?"!2  0,1  *ent  10  "*»*■  always  accZelpanu  IF 

and  Starfish,  orange-scarlet.  von rs  v  o'  i link  ,  "  '  m.  tvhJS be.  av°",*d  :  ,n  «hich  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oiaioji 

of  questionable  merit  ployed  far  loo  much  lieat  in  raising  Uiem'thew'arinlh  and  J'. 


lielongs  to  the  incurved  section 
with  favour  when  compared  wi 
now  generally  cultivated.  We 
old  and  modern  lists,  and  fail  t 


,  — ,  — ,  opuiiiuiii-uusiy,  anu  in  some 

plants  may  be  perpetuated.  Such  things,  however,  rarely 
add  beauty  to  flowering  plants,  but  the  reverse. 


_ _ _  .  . . '  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  tl  pi. ;  Itouhle-flowered  Ragged  Robin  (l.ychon  Fur 

inrtps  on  Begonias  (Arthur  Atkinson).— The  Boroniamevtcntitmin  aftuc  u  Cuculi  fl.-pl.) ;  3.  Geum  rii-ale  :  4.  Tellima  graiidilkm. 

h  hM  •V0Ur-  Bt;gon,f  arc  aUaSked  h-v  -vcllo'v  * hui**,  Miss  f.  C.  Xiehollets. — Banksian  Rose  alba  gnrtifc, 

h."^ "SZ * '}?.  ««  lhe  naked  of  a  Tuple  of  keT,'  i  ,The  ~ »’  M,~h  ^illa  (Bridget)  spiauj f.  .Um- 


i  Browallia)  Jamesoni. - G.  Aaron.  1.  Calthi  pah--T 

tl  pi. :  ”,  Itouhle-flowered  Ragged  Robin  (Lycheh 
Cuculi  fl.-pl.) :  :i.  Geum  rivaJe  ;  4,  Tellima  graiidiflen 


(Bridgesia)  spicau  ;  f.  .Urt, 


■  , .  _  .  wain  ot  water. 

culture  Of  Colchicums  (’/'.  Junes). — Colchiuums  FRUIT  The  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  Padua). - Geo.  Crabbt.-*» 

arc  best  planted  in  July  or  quite  early  in  August,  as  the  The  Vino  vcfev/ll  <w,„«ur  '„\  ti.  :  .  ,  ..  .  of  the  Fumitories.  It  you  want  the  proper  name,  pte 

flowers  appear  in  this  later  month  orin  Se-ptcml>er,  accord-  vcm  stui-1  k  ihe  ,o1  "h'uh  "ond  lca'cs- - Hrr-  J  ■  *’•  KclsaU.-l,  Geranium  phiuc 

mg  to  the  autumn  rams  and  other  circumsUnces.  Plant  hS  h,'v  ,  ,  Thill  '  ,  !■"  T  !he  Trades.s.ntiaprocumbcns, 

Li  me  t  hese^pfan  ts  are*!  n'f'ufl  Af  ,he'~l  nighiamHu  thedaMides  mavin^ne  crevice  m  Catalogues  received. -Van  Meerbeek  and  .  : 

wit  autumn  wtt  Muli  ',11“?"  fl0""  “  i»  the  soil.  The  best  wav  to  destroy' it  isTo  use  a  brith.  Hillegom.  Tlaarlem,  Holland.  —  Wholesale  Ca'olop- 
“ 0 »y^7eet  acioaar  tin  Te  ot  JSfJ  al  hav  ^  *?*?*.'  Iaid  a  "bite  ZtX  Boll,,  rfc  Dicksons  and  Co  .  Waterloo-^  t,i 

will,  dig  and  enrich  the  soil  if  neceSirv  and  the  tree  or  trees.  The  beetles  drop  off  the  plants  on  the  burgh. -Aurf of  Roses.  Carnal  mils.  Pansies,  rtc.— -Rot 


'••••(  piauw  are  in  run  icat ;  tney  therefore  flower  in  j„  .  he  soi  Tin-  1h-sI  w-.V 
early  autumn  without  foliage.  Yotir  best  plan  would  be  Ik  nh  tli  ln  i  nre, 
to  open  several  holes,  sav  ■>  feet,  ai-rnss  nr  what  ."n.  al  "‘8.  •  IT1' 


to  0|H-n  several  holes,  say  "feet  across  or  vv-hat  sire  v on  '«ht  at  night,  having  previously  laid  a  white  sheet  under  full,  etr.— Dicksons  and  (*  .  Waterloo-pUre,  l.U 
will,  dig  and  enrich  the  soil  if  neceSirv  and  nl^t,  the  t,l!e^05-lJC^  The  •'»««»  drop  off  the  plants  on  the  burgh.-A«f  o/  Kona.  Carnation*.  Paiisies.  rtt— kor 
htilba  at  4  inches  apart  over  the  surface' of  thS  Me  at  sl,Kh.t<stf  <J1l.sturha"ce-  or  when  a  light  shines  on  them.  Bros..  Dnmfnes.-Atsf  «./  Hardy  Plants,  Ursttr* 
the  depth  named.  You  may  plant  th^  thin^  in^the  d'^tro^  “  0"  U“C  ShW'1  thcy  »*  a"<' 

Grass  or  the  shrubbery  or  the  border  in  well-prepared  '  -  -  - 

ho  es  as  suggested.  Rich  lilac,  lilac-purple,  and  white  The  Gooseberry  caterpillar  (/bi.l).-  You  should  m  m  m 

with  chequered  flowers  are  among  these  pretty  plants.  have  your  bushes  severely  hand  picked  to  get  rid  of  Ihe  S  ■■  ||  ■  ^  ^  |1 

Daffodil  White  Wings.- 1  notice  in  vour  last  {affn>illl!?t,hat  *?  “lu'k  i'lfest-  them.  Putting  a  stick  fft  Rl  II  II  L  U 

issue  a  photo  from  Mr.  Bavlor  Ilartland  of  Cork  retire-  the  hranches  and  well  shaking  them  may  help  to  IV  I  I  I  I  |  |l 

senting  a  new  white  Daffodil  which  he  calls 11  White  Wings  ”  d^lodb'f  ,,,a,l.v' usll,kr  a  broom  or  hoe  to  gather  Ihem  II  L|| 

There  will  now  lie  two  kinds  under  this  name  in  existence  iSreL?"  ‘lest.ro-v  The  usual  “  “  "  ^ 

for  Mr.  Engleheart  has  given  us  an  incoinparabilis  type  dust  the  hlf  ^s'w^^ViTfV’' “ '  C''i  '''V1'"*’  a,,d  “The  Nurseries,  Ware  Koad.  Hoddesdso. 

tinder  the  same  title.  Surely  something  ought  to  d'olie'  " ‘*‘7/  bu,,Y  as  ,hat  i3  “  Herts-  Doc-  ^1898- 


hoe  to  gather  them 
v  them.  The  usual 


mu, Idle.  Seedling  Narcissi  are  being  nUsedby  thou’S  1 1 l,U3h^1"i,k  a  of  3  "\of  a"d  i  I*--  of  Fertilizer  Tobod^ered 

now.  and  there  is  nothing  to  preventanyone  from  naming  pmlr’  " Thesf^emwlks^ "ti m’.t  “ni.'/hnl"^  f"'!  ""h  M,l‘  laterSS^’of  aNrat  ld*OT 
them  as  lie  thinks  well.  Could  we  not  hav e  a  registra-  !vi  i  kin' ''ot  'ii.*,  hut  only  strong  ones  moro  frequently  if  required 
lion  of  names  in  the  hands  ot  the  R.ll.s.  Daffodil  com-  h  1  n  5  .■ ,n  'he  wmer  remove  all  the  be  the  same  as  usual,  as  d 

nutlee  ?  Anv  name  siihmii ,  .-.I  and  found  i . i 5°". 4  '"ches  deep  under  the  hushes,  and  replace  it  with  of  20  years  that  WO  have  U1 


MGentlemen.-Please  supply  10  o! 
Fertilizer,  to  be  delivered  In  2-ton  lota  it 

intervals  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  or 

more  frequently  if  required.  Let  the  attain? 

..nn.es...  ...c  nanus  01  me  k.ii.k.  uattodil  com-  nil  i  i,  i  a  ■  j  ..  .  'T  . . . —  — •  ‘"v  be  the  same  as  usual,  as  during  the  pen-:'-. 

nutlee  ?  Any  name  submitted  and  found  to  l”  already  y)l14  "lU  es  dccp  under  'lie  hushes,  and  replace  it  with  Of  20  years  that  WO  havo  used  tho  FertillKt- 
attached  to  a  Daffodil  could  then  be  rejected  _  Jin ,resh  w'11  ,akel1  •roui  ‘he  vegetable  quarters.  it  has  been  vory  satisfactory  In  even 

Pvakuos,  Loiedham,  Foils.  '  Peach-trees  on  wall  ( I'uicry).—  A  while  surface  respect,  and  oblige. 

Tuberous  Begonias  fflM  v„/...rv  -  v  „  -  .  l?,a  "ail  is  objectionable  for  trees  to  be  trained  on  loout-  “Yours  faithfully, _ 

CflD  O  I  IV’O 

run  uLAYu 

TO^thhbv  thfsPrime  at,v,al1  they  8^?llld  h*  in  ^re  trellis  fixed  not  more  than  an  inih  from  the  waflfnav  ■  W#  I  I  Wm  M  1  I  V 

v“rrrrldCaXir'^t\^  1° P^nl-i?^ht"t,;e«, ^Ti^ v^f  SHOULD  ACCOMPANY  THAT  FOR  SEEDS,  PIAHTS, A'- 

Vare"llV  .ll't  them  and  note  if  any  fibrous  now  by  rubbing  out  one  half  of  the  shoots  or  ninehin<r  - 

hurnedly  or  the  roots  will  sutler.  In  planting  bury  the  - -  *  murnu  12a  6d! ;  112  lbs  ,  20s.  Ordiwi 

tubere  not  more  than  1  inch  deep,  and  in  a  nice  mixture  RnnPT  obvdt  mo  •«  LONDONfV  from  the  Works,  Carriage  ^  * 

of  soil.  After  you  have  lifted  them  allow  them  to  remain  .  SHORT  REPLIES.  i  #"*v  iho  Unit<-<1  Kingdom  for  cub  *i- 

a  month  in  the  loose  soil  and  boxes  to  gradually  dry  off  .  A.  h.  F.—Xou  had  better  purchase  the  plants  vou  men-  VV  ,4t/  order  (except  6d.  Packets! 

t  hen  place  in  perfectly  dry  soil  and  sand  in  open'  boxes  for  tl0n  car.l-v  ln  the  autumn. - Winnie  Belcher.- Not  .d.  Every  Packet,  Bat**4 


FOR  CLAY’S 


&VAVi 

and°lt 

v.  -v 

4i  LQNDONjy 

the  United  Kingdom  for  c*ih  »i- 

onler  (excePt  Packets). 

.  <V  gser^?sketh?a^2 

*  I  l»*  Mark,  the  only  Guarantee 

I’BiDE  MARK  of  Genuinoness. 


.  ,  , . to™  w  urauujiiy  ary  os,  me  iiinms  vou  men- 

i  hen  place  in  perfectly  dry  soil  and  sand  in  open  boxes  for  tlon  carl-v  m  'he  autumn. - Winnie  Belcher  —Not 

the  winter.  Do  not  use  boxes  with  lids,  and  keep  cool  unusual  >»  the  case  of  the  Orange. - J.  A  P  —See  reply 

though  quite  free  from  frost.  to  "  Pirns  Mollis "  in  issue  of  May  26.  p.  159. - Arena — 

Cropping  a  garden  U.  .S’.). -It  is  ditn.  nit  °.\cni1"1  ”kh  '-rown  scale,  which,  if 


_  Every  Packet,  Bac.  *°,d 
Seal  bears  theTrade 
Hark,  the  only  Guarantee 


Cropping  a  garden  (./  ,S)_it  is  .liin.-nit  Thc  Fcm-leai iscnt  is  overrun  with  brown  scale,  whiehi  if  -'BADE  MARK  of  Genulnoness. 

.".hatl"r  8e?1"?  lo  render  it  all  the  more  fully  cleariii"  off  auv  s- ale  o„  ire  a,,d  ,’>ro-  direction*  for  lire.  Bound  in  doth,  la  pel  free,  or  -1 

needful  that  at  the  first  you  should  employ  some  caimhle  ,.-iih  .  us  appearance  hv  washing  Seedsmen,  Sc. 

gardener,  who  would  also  instruct  vou  vv hat  to I  K  "ath  some  insecticide  As  regards  the  Palm,  it  has  bem,  - - 

drat  course  should  be  to  get  thc 'ground  manured  and  fh^  'n^  '<h^ ?et  dr5’  ."  h',e  standing  io  the  house,  and  when  Write  for  full  price  List  of  Hor*icul'ur»l  Msnun*. 

well  dug.  Then  you  could  even  yet  phS  Potatoes  sow  a  ver>'  dlffl:V!t  matter  t0  re*to"  Cbemic.S,  *e 

some  Peas,  Runner  and  Dwarf  French  RcanJ "rwJ  to  health.  The  jellow  leaves  are  of  no  use  now,  and  might  - - — - - 
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a  cSiVng  L*ue5-dw  K^uro  Manufacturers  and  Bon.  Crusher, 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  POTATOES. 

Tiif.  value  of  observation  as  to  the  t|uality  and 
earlineas  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  Potatoes 
included,  is  often  negatived  by  the  absence  of 
any  particulars  as  to  soil  anti  locality,  anti  as 
doubtless  many  correspondents  will  be  relating 
their  experience  of  varied  kinds  it  would  be  a 
great  help  in  forming  correct  conclusions  as  to 
suitability  or  otherwise  for  various  soils  if  these 
particulars  were  giv  en.  My  soil  is  heavy,  and 
unless  plenty  of  opening  material  is  used, 
practically  unworkable  unless  caught  just  at  the 
right  time,  while  the  situation  is  very  exposed. 
Tne  border  on  which  the  Potatoes  named  are 
grown  has  been  well  worked  and  manured.  As 
showing  how  some  excellent  kinds  vary  from 
year  to  year,  I  may  mention  that  popular 
variety  Ringleader.  I  have  before  recommended 
it  as  an  excellent  forcing  kind  owing  partly  to 
its  short  top  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  tubers 
are  usually  fairly  regular — that  is,  there  is  not  a 
number  of  small  worthless  ones  when  the  earlier 
ones  are  fit  for  taking  up.  Last  season  the 
crop  was  good,  hut  the  quality  was  not  first- 
rate  by  any  means. 

Ninety- fold  I  am  very  agreeably  surprised 
with.  It  is  a  strong  but  not  too  vigorous 
[grower,  and  is  fit  to  lift  very  early.  The  cook- 
ling  quality  of  Ninety-fold  is  excellent.  It  is 
true  the  newer  kinds  do  not  in  after  years 
hi  ways  keep  up  their  reputation,  but,  judging 
sl.y  its  present  form,  this  Potato  should  become 
,  in  time  a  very  popular  kind.  Among  the  Ashleaf 
^section  Hammersmith  Kidney  is  a  fine  Potato. 
-The  good  quality  of  all  these  varieties  is  well 
jknown,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  somewhat 
tater  than  many  of  the  newer  kinds  has  led  in 
many  cases  to  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for 
he  first  crops.  No  collection  of  Potatoes  will 
90  complete  without  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
i  Ashleaf  kinds,  and  as  far  as  my  observations  go 
I  »n  various  soils  I  should  select  at  least  three  in 
he  order  named,  Hammersmith,  Veitch's  Ash- 
eaf,  and  Myatt's.  Sharpe's  Victor  I  am  still 
(rowing,  and  I  seo  no  reason  for  altering  my 
previous  opinion  of  it,  though  I  still  think  there 
Are  spurious  stocks  of  it  in  the  market.  But  if 
Ninety-fold  proves  good  there  will  be  no  need 
r>l  growing  Victor.  Neither  in  my  opinion 
■ornea  up  to  the  Ashleaf  kidneys  for  flavour, 

.  hough  Ninety-fold  runs  it  very  hard,  but  both 
1  >f  them  are  distinctly  earlier.  There  are 
Jeveral  of  the  second  early  kinds  that  in  cases 
where  a  large  demand  exists  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  grown  for  filling  the  breach  that 
.sometimes  exists  after  the  stored  tubers  have 
passed  their  best  and  before  the  usual  second 
.early  lots  are  ready  for  digging.  Those  I  have 
found  useful  are  Early  Rose,  Reliance,  and 
Satisfaction.  The  first  of  these  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Reliance  is  a  good 
kind,  but  does  not  keep  to  the  truo  kidney 
Bhapo  on  a  heavy  soil.  Satisfaction  has  been 
.more  grown  by  farmers  than  gardeners,  and-*, 
friend  of  mine  who  grows  somewhat  largely 
advised  me  last  year  to  plaA it: among  the  eJWlyl 
varieties.  I  did  so,  and  got  passable  tubers  to 


look  at,  but  worthless  to  eat.  As  a  second 
early  or  main-crop  it  is  useful,  as  it  is  an 
immense  cropper,  seldom  taking  disease,  the 
tubers  huge  and  of  good  quality  later  in  the 
season.  H. 


COOl)  TOMATOES. 

Hathaway’s  Excki-sior  was  largely  grown 
until  the  advent  of  Chemin  Rouge,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  which  was  abundantly  apparent,  not  so 
much  in  its  more  rounded  or  high-class  fruits, 
but  for  their  characteristic  uniformity.  The 
great  superiority  of  Chemin,  however,  lies  in  its 
setting  bunch  after  bunch  at  a  little  more  than 
8  inches  apart  to  the  very  tip  of  the  plant. 
These  plants  maintained  a  succession  to  the  end 
of  the  year  of  good  marketable  fruits,  whereas 
Hathaway’s  had  quite  done  some  weeks  before. 
The  seed  in  each  instance  was  quite  fresh.  In 
the  end  Hathaway's,  with  several  others,  was 
discarded,  for  no  variety  can  surpass  Chemin 
for  its  great  and  continuous  cropping  qualities. 
Hathaway’s  has  certainly  many  good  points. 
Many  kinds,  especially  those  possessing  the  so- 
called  Perfection  characteristics,  are  too  short 
in  their  season,  and  are  more  suitable  for  exhi¬ 
bition  than  for  general  use  or  even  for  market. 
To-day,  Chemin,  either  by  its  own  name  or  one 
of  the  many  since  bestowed  upon  it,  is  the  most 
largely  grown  of  any  variety  for  market.  Chemin 
is  not  perfection  anti  is  open  to  improvement. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  reports  of  crosses 
between  this  kind  and  that,  ami  so  little 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  one  can  but  regard 
so  many  as  imaginary.  Another  point  with 
these  supposed  hybrids  is  that  they  are  never 
subjected  to  any  definite  trial  :  the  cross  is 
made  or  supposed  to  l>e  effected,  the  seed  saved, 
anti  the  variety  distributed  with  great  pomp 
and  without  more  ado,  when  as  a  fact  50  per 
cent,  may  be  rubbish.  .Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  cross  shall  be  tried  and 
its  worth  proved,  and,  discarding  the  inferior, 
select  the  better.  In  this  way  we  may  get 
improved  strains.  There  are  one  or  two  types 
deserving  attention  besides  those  named.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Duke  of  York,  which 
strongly  resembles  certain  strains  of  Trophy, 
and  therefore  may  be  cited  as  a  good  cropper. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cucumbers  falling.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
is  the  cause  of  my  Cucumbers  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off  when  about  2  inches  long?  I  have  put  them  in  tubs  on 
stage  in  a  little  stove,  which  1  keep  at  about  60  degs.  with 
flre-heat.  I  have  put  air  on  during  day,  and  shut  the 
house  up  at  night.  I  syringe  in  the  afternoon,  and  keep 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house.  The  plants  have  grown 
very  fast.— Constant  Rkader. 

lYour  treatment  appears  to  have  been  right.  The  only 
cause  for  failure  which  occurs  to  us  is  that  the  soil  may  tie 
too  light  anil  rich,  leading  to  gross  growth.  This  often 
leads  to  such  failure.  Use  more  loam.  | 

Leeks  in  June. — The  Leek  is  very  useful 
from  October  to  the  early  part  of  May.  After 
tho  latter  date  the  plants  snow  their  sood-spikes 
and  the  flavour  is  lost.  The  good-keeping 
properties  (d  the  Leek  may  in  some  cases  cause 
a  vW]  jr  r&iiase  roots  at  the  season  named 
.sl.lp*aiiV,vegetable,  as,  though  the  loS^jr, 
portionxiPthe  plant  looks  well,  being  thick  arid 


well  blanched,  the  inside  is  mostly  composed  of 
a  hard  seed-stem  and  is  useless.  The  plants 
other  than  for  seed  are  useless,  and  should  not 
bn  used  as  a  vegetable,  but  when  the  public  see 
such  fine  roots  at  shows  they  think  them  excel¬ 
lent.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  largo  roots 
seeding.  Frequently  these  plants  have  been 
raised  in  heat  some  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 
previous.  From  a  quality  point  of  view  they 
are  useless,  anti  should  not  be  recognised  at 
shows,  however  large  they  may  lie. — S. 

Pea  Day’s  Sunrise.— At  one  time  this 
Pea  was  much  thought  of,  its  chief  recommen¬ 
dations  being  hardiness,  free  cropping,  and 
sweet  marrow  flavour.  It  used  to  be  sown  in 
November,  even  in  the  midlands,  and  stood  an 
ordinary  winter  well.  Tho  growth  was  from 
'1  feet  to  3  feet  high  anti  much  branched,  carry¬ 
ing  the  medium-sized  pods  in  great  profusion. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  variety  amongst 
growers  for  market  in  the  midlands — at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  capital  Pea  for  amateurs  who  wish 
for  an  early-cropping  marrow,  as  it  will  stand 
rough-and-ready  treatment,  and  may  be  sown 
with  confidence  in  autumn  by  those  who  have 
no  convenience  for  raising  their  first  early  lot  in 
pots. 

Planting  Winter  Greens.— It  is  quite 
time  that  plants  of  succcssional  winter  stuff 
were  got  in,  as  if  once  they  become  leggy  they 
never  prove  satisfactory.  Such  Broccoli  as 
Veitch's  Model  and  Cooling's  Matchless  ought 
now  to  be  ready  for  their  final  quarters.  Cool¬ 
ing's  should  be  grown  by  all  who  wish  for  solid 
pure  white  heads  during  February  and  March. 
As  regards  planting  such  subjects  between  the 
rows  of  Potatoes,  I  think  it  very  unsatisfactory 
where  extra  space  is  left  between  tho  rows  to 
allow  of  sun,  light,  and  air  finding  access. 
Even  then  the  taller-growing  sorts  will  need 
the  haulm  turning  on  one  side  to  prevent  partial 
smothering.  If  these  precautions  are  not  taken 
tho  plants  will  not  bo  fitted  for  standing  a 
severe  winter.  Both  the  tall  and  dwarf  forms 
of  Scotch  Kale,  also  Asparagus  and  Cottager's 
Kale,  may  he  planted.  The  Asparagus  is  one 
of  the  most  hardy  and  generally  useful  Kales  in 
existence  and  suitable  for  all  soils.  Savoys, 
also  Walcheren  Cauliflower  and  Cabbages  to 
turn  in  in  autumn,  may  bo  planted  where 
ground  is  plentiful.  Where  late  or  small 
plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  were  pricked  out 
some  time  ago  they  may  now  be  put  into  their 
final  quarters.  Where  such  extra  late  Broecolis 
as  Late  Queen  and  Methven’s  Juno  are  grown, 
tho  sooner  transplanting  takc*9  place  the  better, 
except  perhaps  in  southern  districts  where 
sowing  was  a  little  later.  Nothing  beats  firm 
ground  that  has  been  previously  cropped  with 
something  not  too  impoverishing.  If  any 
Cauliflowers  are  now  turning  in  they  should  be 
examined  daily  and  the  leaves  bent  over  any 
approaching  maturity,  as  much  sun  heat  soon 
discolours  and  opens  them  at  this  season. 
Cauliflowers  may  be  kept  for  ten  days  by  pull¬ 
ing  them  up  with  some  soil  attached,  taking 
them  in  the  nick  of  time  and  placing  them  in  a 
tub  of  water,  allowing  tho  latter  to  cover  the 
balls.  and  1  adding- a  little  occasionally.  They 
f IfLWG)  ©eft-jtompemture.- 
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_  .  ,  .  to  .scald,  precaution  should  be  taken  beforehand  pots,  and  partially  plunge  the  pots  in  thi 

_  Conservatory.— <  limbers  and  creepers  prevent  it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  stop  it  when  ground  to  save  watering.  The  cold winds  ha v( 
Will  now  be  a  special  feature  in  lofty  houses,  onc0  seai,iing  8et8  jn,  The  best  treatment  is  thinned  the  Gooseberries,  especially  where  olos< 
especially  if  the  growth  has  been  properly  earjy  ventilation,  not  necessarily  causing  a  rush  pruning  is  adopted.  Industry  is  a  hea\  i 


GARDEN  WORK  the  s'**e  l*‘''  l*“rly>  which,  of  course,  destroys  ing  Strawlierry  runners  as  soon  as  the  runners 

_  ’  tliat  particular  berry.  If  the  Grapes  are  liable  can  be  hail.  It  is  best  to  layer  them  into  small 

_  .  . ,  .  to  scald,  precaution  should  be  taken  beforehand  pots,  and  partially  plunge  the  pots  in  the 

_  Conservatory. -<  limbers  and  creepers  ^  prevent  it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  stop  it  when  ground  to  save  watering.  The  cold  winds  have 
Will  now  be  a  special  feature  in  lofty  houses,  onC0  seai,iing  8et8  in.  The  best  treatment  is  thinned  the  Gooseberries,  especially  where  close 
especially  if  the  growth  has  been  properly  ear|y  ventilation,  not  necessarily  causing  a  rush  pruning  is  adopted.  Industry  is  a  heai  > 
thinned  and  trained,  not  necessarily  in  any  Qf  ajr  t|irougi,  t|,e  house,  but  the  lights  are  cropper  and  one  of  the  best  for  gathering  green, 
formal  manner,  as  such  things  as  Passi floras  and  ,  auffi(.fontK.  to  cause  a  suflicient  circula-  but  it  is  not  first-class  in  flavour  when  ripe. 

Tacsonias  do  not  require  much  training.  If  the  P  t  ofr  &  moi8turc  a9  it  ig  raiseil  by  Veeetable  earden  -Marrow  Peas  may 

main  rods  are  tied  in,  the  flowering  shoots  may  a.  „iOM  misino  the  •  vt,KeYttult5  gttrueu.  jiurrow 

be  left  to  hang  about.  Camellias  and  other  b®  “  m09t  districted  sown  with  a  fair  amount  of 

plants  on  the  back  wall  should  be  trained  in  success  up  to  the  middle  of  dune  Afterward- 

neatly.  Magnolia  fuscata  makes  a  neat  wall  plant,  r‘‘  1,1"  "d  exlr.nucam.s  where  the  V  rev?r^  toIU,">  farl,?.S’  a,nd  a^U' 

and  the  flowers  have  a  neculiar  fracrance  For  cra,  . or  an  1  ""ere  the  ,h0  j,rst  week  m  duly  sow  first  earlies  for  a  lale 

small  lielit  houses  the  double  Geranium  Rasnail  r?°  18  ,al1  8  ?nd  ,bui 1 10  '  a.to  ‘  evfry  g1^"1  crop.  Later  than  this,  Pea  sowing  is  a  lottery  , 
m.i,M  o  ,1.  „  of  sunshine,  a  light  shade  may  be  used  outside,  though  good  second  crops  are  often  obtained 


be*1  "eft  to^hang  aLt  '  Camellias "and  other  ,lie  sunshine  on  the  glass  raising  the  tempera-  jn  most  districts  be  sown  with  a  fair  amount  of 

nfants  on  the  hick  wall  should  be  tra  iled  in  ture  inside  the  house.  Plenty  oT  fo  iage  should  8nf.C098  up  to  the  middle  of  dune.  Afterward- 

nea't  1  v  "iMagiKilia^usi^ta  niakos  a  neat walTnlant"  left  ,,,,  }Ji,,eS  ,where  the  fru,t  19  \kel>'.'°  wo  shall  revert  to  the  second  earlies,  and  about 

neatly.  Magnolia  lusoata  makes  a  neat  wall  plant,  ack  or  9ca[,I  and  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  ,b„  first  week  in  dulv  sow  first  earlies  for  a  late 

and  the  flowers  have  a  peculiar  fragrance^  lor  f  .  a„  laa8  an(1  built  u,  oatoh  every  gleam  oron  jlterthan  this  Pea  wwhw  ”  a  letter 
small  light  houses  the  double  Geranium  Raspail  .  a)u»l«  nuv  he  mu-d  outside  !  1  ,  ,  ,  ’  1  b  1  ”  • ' 

Ininroved  makes  a  bricht  show  either  acainst  a  °f  sunshine,  a  light  Shade  ma)  Oe  used  outSHle.  though  good  second  crops  are  often  obtained 

Improved  makes  a  bnght  show,  either  against  a  j  have  seen  a  double  thickness  of  fishing-net  ...  *r  piU8  ijltra  and  the  British  Oueen  tvw 

wall  or  m  any  other  position  whore  »  brilliant  U8W,  outside  a  very  hot  vinery  during  a  spell  of  „p  m  October TSlto  III 
background  is  required,  and  Ivy  Geraniums  .  -  . .  weather  with  cood  effect  up  t  n  uciowu,  anu  sometimes  laier.  us 

may  be  made  use  of  for  decorating  light  posi-  ^ight  leather  with  good  ette- 1.  i inan.lv  a  question  of  soil  and  weather  Canadun 

tions  under  glass.  The  flowers'  have  some  ,  Tomatoes  under  glass.  -  The  early  Wonder  is  the  best  dwarf  French  Bean  for 

valuo  for  cutting,  and  the  plants  are  seldom  fr»"M  are  "*,w  colouring,  and  where  start.il  sowing  now.  If  the  dolphin-fly  attacks  th. 

troubled  with  insects.  Cold  storage  is  doing  early  in  January  ripe  fruits  may  have  been  Long  Pod  or  Brood  Beans,  nip  off  the  tops  and 
something  for  the  gardener.  Lily  of  the  Valley  gathered.  But  Tomatoes  are  not  like  Gucum-  remove  them  with  the  insects  to  the  fare.  Thi* 
may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  and  Lilium 


rs  ;  they  cannot  lie  safely  forced  beyond  a  insect  always  attacks  the  tops  of  the  plants  firs! 


longiflorum  is  also  retarded  to  come  on  in  certain  point,  and  the  house  must  be  freely  and  works  downwards,  and  cutting  off  the  top* 
succession.  Very  useful  it  will  be  to  have  this  ventilated  if  the  plants  are  to  remain  healthy  usually  clears  the  plants.  Spring  Cabbages  an  i 
beautiful  Lily  in Bower  through  the  autumn  and  and  the  fruits  sot  and  swell  freely.  In  all  early  Cauliflowers  have  been  late  this  season, 
winter.  Cyclamens  will  now  be  ready,  if  sown  cases,  after  the  bottom  trusses  are  set  and  Simply  tying  a  bit  .of  matting  loosely  round 
early,  for  shifting  into  fl-inch  pots.  Where  swelling  freely  it  is  well  to  give  some  extra  each  Cabbage  hastens  the  hearting.  Recently 
only  a  few  plants  are  grown  it  is  not  so  easy  to  support,  either  in  the  shape  of  chemical  manures  planted  Asparagus  should  be  secured  against 
give  them  the  right  treatment  as  where  a  or  guano,  or  to  mulch  with  stable-manure,  wind  in  exposed  places.  It  is  not  often  that 
speciality  is  made  of  them  In  the  latter  case  Having  the  command  of  Moss-litter-manure,  we  Asparagus  seedlings  are  raised  in  pots,  but  thr 
the  best  season  for  sowing  and  the  best  compost  “Be  this  freely  as  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  and  plan  answers  where  room  ran  be  spared  under 
and  the  right  position  tor  growth  have  been  the  way  the  roots  work  up  into  it  shows  they  glass,  as  it  saves  time.  A  few  hundred  plant* 


yellow  loam,  and  the  other  half  made  up  with  Outdoor  garden.— Madonna  Lilies  are  *n<1  mulched  good  progress  will  tx-  made  w 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand.  A  little  throwing  up  their  spikes,  and  will  shortly  be  in  nrst  season.  Besides,  the  common  Asparagu- 

stimulant  can  be  given  in  the  water  when  the  bloom.  Syringing  with  some  mixture  that  will  'J'ben  ,on  ,n*°  •'  inch  pots  has  somv 

flower-buds  appear,  but  not  before,  as  by  that  keep  fungus  in  check  early  enough  in  the  season  decorative  value  as  a  pot  plant.  Earth  up 

time  the  pots  will  be  getting  full  of  roots.  We  to  be  of  use,  to  be  repeated  later,  is  always  an  Potatoes  as  they  require  it  before  the  under 

usually  grow  about  •2,000  young  plants  in  fi-inch  advantage.  It.  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  ground  shoots  begin  to  run.  Keep  down  wee  i 


pots,  besides  two-year  cornis  in  6- inch pote,  and  Lily  succeeds  so  well  in  cottage  gardens  and  by  stirring  the  surface  frequently, 
when  potting  begins  the  stronger  plants  are  fails  in  many  gardens  of  greater  pretensions.  Jt  *’“•  Hobday. 

taken  first,  and  the  (lotting  is  generally  finished  dislikes  disturbance,  and  heavy  dressings  of  rich  ~~ 

during  June.  During  summer  the  plants  occupy  compost  or  manure  are  unnecessary.  Genista  THH  OOMINQ  WEEK'S  WORK 

a  range  of  cold-frames  standing  on  ashes,  the  Andreana  is  u  lovely  thing  now  coming  into  _ 

lights  being  shaded  with  a  little  whitewash,  flower.  More  might  be  done  with  the  Brooms,  not  Extract *  from  a  Garden  Di  try. 

The  watering,  sprinkling,  and  ventilating  are  in  allotting  kind  of  way,  but  in  groups  or  masses,  ,  ///A —Planted  several  rows  nf*  Helen- 

details  which  are  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  on  banks  or  rough  places.  The  early  flower-  ' ,un  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  . 1  .  ,  r-' ’ 

weather.  Fuchsias  are  charming  in  the  con-  ing  kind,  G.  pr.^oxf  has  been  in  bloom  some  «"d  sowed  Lettuce _along  the itops  of  the  ndg*. : 
servatory  now  whore  planted  out  and  freedom  time,  and  makes  lovely  masses.  The  white  Por-  Hioso^dl  come  off  behire  io  Celery  require* 
..f  orowth  nermitted.  The  fragrance  of  Helio-  ltmnm  is  verv  graceful,  but  not  cite  so  <'arlhlnK  UP-  and  ,l  !9  wonderful  bov*  well  the 


E.  Hobday. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 


I»  raised  from  leaf-cut tings,  either  by  making  plant  on  banks  or  elevated  nos.tionsT  Roses  '  'Li  out  mor..  u  in,^ 

incisions  through  the  rihs  of  the  leaves,  and  will  now  demand  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  .P  some  have  heen  planted  anionv  il 

fixing  on  the  surface  of  pans  or  pots  of  sandy  destroy  maggots  curled  up  in  the  foliage  and  S 
peat  ill  a  close,  warm  frame,  or  tlio  leaves  may  green-fly.  Suckers  must  lie  watched  for  and  ^  ^ 


Whore  the  bods  cannot  he  ■’"ne  lStk.—Vlmnd  Koaen  ill  (iota  Lilac*. 


peat  m  a  close,  warm  frame,  or  tho  leaves  may  green-ny.  Suckers  must  r*e  watched  lor  and  J  .  ... 

Is- thrust  into  the  soil  by  fixing  the  stalk  end  promptly  removed.  When- the  bods  cannot  lie  (A.— Plunged ,  Hoses  in  pots.  Lilac-, 

therein.  Gloxinias  may  be  rooted  in  the  samo  mulched,  keep  the  surface  loose  and  help  with  ani*  oth®r  l,a'°  flowered  in  the 

way.  Shift  on  Poinsettias  when  the  small  pots  liquid-manure.  Thin  annuals  promptly  and  conservatory  in  a  reserve  liesl  outside.  Pruned 
in  which  the  cuttings  were  struck  are  filled  with  finish  bedding  out  if  any  beds  have  been  back  Lilacs  about  the  grounds  after  flowering, 
roots.  If  kept  in  these  pots  too  long  tho  bottom  delayed  through  the  lateness  of  the  spring  ''  hen  a  Lilac  becomes  a  little  out  of  shape  we 
leaves  suffer,  and  tho  littlo  plants  are  stunted  in  flowers.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  will  need  a  always  prune  immediately  after  flowering,  sod 
their  growth.  This  applies  to  all  plants  if  tie.  Stake  Carnations,  and  take  cuttings  or  the  new  growth  gets  strong  enough  lo  bloom 
stunted  when  young.  In  a  month's  time  these  pipings  of  choice  Pinks.  nmt  season  ;  only  the  long,  straggling  brand*- 

and  other  young  stove  plants  grown  for  winter-  Fruit  garden.— Recently-grafted  fruit-  on*  out.  howeil  grem.  curled  Kndix  e  ami 

flowering  may  go  into  cold-pits  or  frames  where  trees  must  have  tho  young  shirnts  made  secure  MuiphedTtlo^  Arti.hokw  with  umsl  *  nmnuT 
they  may  ho  near  tho  glass,  kept  close  at  first,  from  the  wind.  There  was  a  wonderful  bios-  K  ' 

and  afterwards  pretty  freely  ventilated  to  son.  on  the  Plums.  Cherries,  and  Pears,  hut  the  Wanted  a  frame  with  Capa, cums. 


ami  afterwards  pretty  freely  ventilated  to  som  on  the  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears,  but  the  ,nwa  “ ® ,  v.,apsicums. 

ensure  sturdy,  well-ripened  growth.  Gardenias  cold  winds  have  causoil  many  of  the  young  */un«  IJf/i.—  Cucumliers  under  glass  require  k 
and  other  nowering  stove  plants,  when  the  fruits  to  fall.  Apple  and  other  fruit-trees  good  deal  ot  attention  in  stopping  and  thinning 
growth  is  complete*  1  and  getting  firm,  will  should  be  sprayed  with  an  insecticide  to  banish  n,ow-  , If  allowed  to  grow  into  a  crowded  state 
bloom  all  the  better  for  being  ripened  under  cool  insects.  Quassia  infusion  ami  soft-soap  is  a  t,,e  plants  soon  run  out  anil  the  fruits  coin¬ 


treatment  during  August,  W  should  Is-  good  doansing  agent,  and  a  mixture  of  arsenic  small.  lou -dressing  also  receives  prompt 
returned  to  the  stove,  or  wherever  there  is  tho  anJ  lime,  known  as  London  purple,  is  a  cheap  attention  ;  it  the  roots  arc  left  exjKwied  signs  of 
command  of  heat  in  September.  The  best  remedy  for  the  Apple  maggot.  Those  who  exhaustion  arc  soon  perceptible.  Made  up 
flowered  Francisceas  I  have  ever  seen  were  object  to  use  it  because  of  its  poisonous  charae-  another  Mushroom -bed  outside  under  the  shodr 
placed  altogether  outsido  in  August  in  a  shel-  tor  may  full  back  upon  some  of  the  old  fashioned  of  a  .  ‘Sowfrt  mor®  lat''.  Marrow  Peas, 
tered  spot  in  tho  sunshino.  Night  temiM-rature  or  noWer  remedies.  One  of  the  old-fashioned  Sl,we<1  Relishes  in  a  prepaml  Ixil  in  shadi 
6.‘»  degs.  to  70  (legs.  On  bright  mornings  bank  remedies  is  made  by  sinking  a  bag  of  soot  in  a  si)°’- 

up  the  fires  early  with  ashes,  or  let  them  go  out  iarg0  barrel  or  tank  of  rain  water,  and  clarify-  J"»f  U'h.— Stirred  soil  in  beds  or  border*, 
altogether.  Vory  few  do  this,  I  imagine,  though  jng  it  with  lime,  afterwards  adding  a  quart  of  Wo  arc  not  using  the  rake  at  present  in  any  wav 
it  is  well  to  let  the  fire  go  out  sometimes.  It  the  mixture  to  each  ,'t  gallons  of  water,  and  —in  fact,  we  seldom  use  it,  as  our  soil  soonoakw 
gives  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  clear  out  the  applying  it  through  the  syringe  or  garden  if  raked  fine.  A  loose  surface  promotes  growth 
furnace  and  flues,  which  ensures  economical  engine.  This  will  do  no  harm  if  used  stronger  Thinned  the  buds  of  Roses  where  crowded.  \\> 
consumption  of  the  fuel,  which  is  now  exceed  in  had  cases.  If  not  already  done,  nets  should  are  keeping  a  shaip  look  out  for  insects,  anfl 
ingly  costly,  and  merchants  tell  us  it  will  be  |)0  from  l'each-trees  on  walls.  Keep  a  trying  to  anticipate  their  approach.  A  plan! 

dearer.  close  watch  upon  Peaches  to  destroy  insects,  badly  infosted  with  insects  is  injured  for  thi* 

Grapes  scalding. — Madresfiold  Court  Tobacco  -  powuer  is  tho  cheapest  and  best  season,  if  not  longer.  Pegged  down  Verbenas. 
Muscat  may  bo  taken  as  the  type  of  Grape  remedy.  If  there  are  blistered  or  badly  curled  We  are  going  back  again  to  these  and  other  old- 
liable  to  scald  if  the  foliage  is  tnin  from  close  loaves  on  Peach-trees,  pick  tho  worst  oft'  and  fashioned  things. 

stopping.  Under  similar  condition*  tho  Muscat  ([apply  Tobacco-powder  to  destroy  the  insects,  i  n 0W^‘.  — Vines  in  early  and  late  house* 
of  Alexandria  [vy jill  sqm^-iptfis  k-ald^'V'  hi  tGfT*mti  tho  young  shoots  so  that  Uiere  may, be, »>■>  arOpfrequeutly  gone  over  to  regulate  young 
meant  by  scalding  is  a  brown  sunknrdfliflx-f^k rorererowaing  of  the  foliage.  (l»lHm«rtcoAlayer-|l  pwirttt.Lll»Cwc&nM«n  gives  an  impetus  to  roJ 
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prompt 
d  signs  of 
Made  up 


ank  of  rain  water,  and  clarify-  June  H<h. — Stirred  soil  in  beds  or  border*, 
afterwards  adding  a  quart  of  Wo  arc  not  using  the  rake  at  present  in  any  wav 
each  J  gallons  of  water,  and  —in  fact,  w  e  seldom  use  it,  as  our  soil  soon  bake* 


impetus  to  root 


June  9,  1900 
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production  that  receives  a  check  when  the 
young  shoots  are  cut  back.  A  knife  should 
never  be  used  to  remove  Vine  growth  in  summer. 
Finished  thinning  late  Grapes  for  the  first  time. 
They  will  be  looked  over  again  later,  but 
usually  nothing  is  left  for  the  second  thinning. 
Potted  on  Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias. 

June  16th.—  Looked  over  the  herbaceous 
border  to  stake  and  tie  anything  which  requires 
support.  Put  in  cuttings  of  choice  Pinks  under 
handlights.  Watered  inside  borders  of  Vines 
and  late  Peach-house.  Placed  a  mulch  of  short 
rich  compost  on  potted  trees.  Deutzias  which 
flowered  well  in  the  conservatory  have  been  cut 
down  and  placed  in  heat  to  make  growth.  Top- 
dressed  I.ilium  lancifolium  and  L.  auratum  with 
rich  compost  to  encourage  the  surface  roots. 


such  shrubs  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  unless,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  there 
are  many  specimens  ot  the  same  kind  on  the 
place,  in  which  case  one  can  be  risked  in  a 
sunny  place  on  the  chance  of  its  getting  through 
and  making  an  early  display. 

Ribes  sanguineum.  —  In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  this  bright  and  decorative  shrub  is  duly 

S raised,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
ouble  foim,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Its  colour  is  most  intense,  and  with  me  it  blooms 
much  later  than  the  single  forms,  which  adds 
to  its  usefulness,  while  its  growth  seems  quite 
as  robust  as  that  of  its  relatives.  Placed  with 
blooms  of  Narcissus  poetic  us  (recurvus  or  flore- 
pleno)  if  makes  a  very  delightful  combination, 
and  amid  the  many  paler  colours  of  spring 
flowers  this  deserves  a  high  place  in  one's  con¬ 
sideration. — 4.  H.  P. 

Cytisus  kewensis.— This  is  a  charming 
prostrate-growing  Broom.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  the  little  golden-flowered  C.  Ardoini 
with  the  common  white  Broom  (C.  albus). 
While  this  last  is  quite  an  erect  shrub,  the 
progeny,  singularly  enough,  is  more  procum¬ 
bent  than  C.  Ardoini.  The  flowers  are  com- 
paratively  large  and  home  in  great  profusion. 
They  are  when  first  expanded  of  a  creamy- 
yellow,  but  become  paler  afterwards.  It  is  a 
charming  subject  for  rockwork,  and,  indeed, 
many  other  situations  might  be  found  for  it. 

The  Bird  Cherry  (Census  Padus).— This 
shrub  should  be  planted  much  more  largely  than 
it  is  for  garden  decoration,  seeing  that  it  is  such 
a  free-flowering  subject.  Grown  as  a  standard 
it  forms  a  very  striking  object,  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  admire  it  when  in  full  bloom.  For  plant¬ 
ing  in  pleasure  grounds  and  shrubberies  it 
would  make  an  agreeable  change  from  the  class 
of  trees  and  shrubs  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  flowers  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  the  time  depending  a 


f;eneral  cultivation  ;  still,  it  can  be  obtained 
rom  most  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of 
select  shrubs.  It  is,  1  should  say,  destined  to 
become  popular  for  forcing. — T. 

Shrubs  for  garden  at  Torquay.— 
I  seek  your  assistance  in  the  selection  of  shrubs 
in  planting  grounds  and  garden  in  Torquay. 
The  soil  is  strong  clayey  loam,  impregnated  with 
iron  lying  on  limestone  rock.  I  suppose  this 
combination  precludes  Rhododendrons  and 
other  peat-loving  plants  ?  Are  Camellias  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  open  ?  What  shrubs  are  suit- 


means  be  conridered  an  ideal  one  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  we  know  a  few  fine  specimens  there  thnt 
are  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  plant 
half  a-dozen  or  so  of  these  shrubs  experi¬ 
mentally.  Camellias  are  hardier  than  Laurels, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  The  reason 
that  they  are  so  little  planted  is  because,  being 
winter  bloomers,  their  flowers  are  so  often 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  JUDAS  TREE. 

Thk  Judas-tree  (Oercia  eiliquastrum)  is  less 
often  seen  in  gardens  than  many  other  spring- 
blooming  trees  and  shrubs  whose  ornamental 
qualities  are  by  no  means  superior.  In  May  its 
hranehlets  are  thickly  studded  with  flower- 
racemes  of  a  purplish-rose  tint,  which  render 
the  tree  a  conspicuous  object  within  the  confines 
of  shrubbery  or  lawn,  while  the  rounded  leaves, 
which  commence  to  unfold  while  the  blossoms 


P.  speciosus  being  the  finest  variety  ;  shrubby 
Spineas,  S.  aria-folia,  S.  Lindleyana,  and  8. 
flagelliformis ;  Kscallonias,  E.  macrantha,  E. 
1‘hillipiana,  and  K.  montividensis  ;  Tree  Heaths, 
such  as  Erica  codonodes  and  E.  mediterranea, 
and  the  Heath-like  Fabiana  imbricata :  the 
white  Hibiscus,  H.  syriacus  totus  albus ; 
Hydrangea  paniculata  and  H.  hortensis,  the 


and  Tree  Lupines.  The  foregoing  list  might  bn 
much  prolonged,  but  we  have  already  given  you 
the  names  of  twenty  families  of  shrubs  with 
which  you  should  find  no  difficulty  in  beautify¬ 
ing  your  garden.  On  the  southern  sea- board  of 
Devon  many  rare  and  beautiful  subjects  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  which  require  glass  pro¬ 
tection  in  colder  localities,  but  these  we  have 
not  alluded  to.  Herberts  Aquifolium  is  one  of 
the  best  shrubs  for  a  shady  position,  and 
Hydrangea  hortensis  does  well  beneath 
deciduous  trees.  In  partial  shade  most  of  the 
subjects  named  will  succeed  fairly  well,  but  the 
more  shadeil  the  position  the  fewer  the  flowers 
will  be.  The  most  attractive  of  the  Japanese 
Maples  are  those  with  the  very  finely  cut 


A  beautiful  lowering:  tree— Cercis 
siliquactmni. 
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FRUIT. 

PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

The  soil  for  planting  Strawberry  runners  ought 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  firm,  so, 
if  not  already  dug,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  it  ready.  Strawberries  usually  follow 
winter  Greens,  but  this  season  they  will 
go  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  dug  in  early 
spring  and  has  since  been  used  for  raising  the 
plants  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 
As  these  were  pricked  out  small,  no  appreciable 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  land  in  the  way  of 
drawing  out  the  mammal  constituents,  while  it 
has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  nicely  mellowed 
and  firm.  On  light  soils  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
earliest  Pea  crops  or  any  of  the  earlier  roots 

with  Strawberries,  thia  kind  of  soil  being  30 

much  more  easily  got  into  condition.  .Stubborn 
soils,  on  the  other  hand,  that  bake  up  into  hard 
clods,  cannot  be  planted  until  after  rain,  and  if 
this  does  not  happen  to  come  in  sufficient  quan- 
1  ity  in  late  .T une  or  July,  the  Strawberry  runners 
have  to  be  kept  nbout  longer  than  is  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Those  who  have  space  to  devote  to  Straw¬ 
berry-plants  simply  for  runner  production  are 
in  an  enviable  position  compared  with  others 
who  have  to  obtain  all  their  stock  from  the 
fruiting  beds.  Still,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  even  in  gardens  of  fair  size,  the  latter 
plan  is  a  good  deal  in  vogue.  I  take  no  runners 
trom  the  last-planted  plot — i.e.,  those  that  are 
coming  into  fruit  for  the  first  time.  By  this 
means  there  is  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  finest 
fruits,  which  are  always  produced  in  the  first 
year.  Having  the  ground  all  ready,  1  know  of 
no  better  plan  of  layering  than  into  small  pots, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  rooted  they  can  be 
taken  off  and  planted  at  once  before  they  have 
time  to  get  pot-bound,  and  by  the  time  some 
growers  advise  planting  these  will  have  obtained 
a  good  hold  of  the  soil  and  be  growing  strongly. 
There  is  no  check  whatever  to  their  growth,  in 
fact,  and  they  need  no  more  attention  than  any 
other  system.  Many  a  good  Strawberry  lias 
been  decried  simply  because  large  layers 
supplied  by  nurserymen  have  been  planted 
without  a  bit  of  soil  to  the  roots  ;  such  are 
bound  to  suffer.  A  good  deal  depends  upon 
planting,  some  careless  workmen  burying  the 
crowns,  others  leaving  them  swinging  above 
ground  :  but  when  planted  from  small  pots  it  is 
only  necessary  to  just  cover  the  ball,  and  the 
most  careless  of  men  can  hardly  make  a  mistake. 

_  H. 

OUTDOOR  FIGS. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  prospect  for  outdoor 
Figs  was  so  good  as  at  the  present  time.  Not 
that  I  have  a  large  extent  of  wall  space 
devoted  to  them  or  a  number  of  varieties 
planted.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  however, 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  condition  of  a  fruit  crop 
without  the  aid  of  an  exhaustive  list  of  sorts 
or  a  great  extent  of  wall  space  occupied.  The 
fact  of  the  summer  of  last  year  being  hot  and 
dry  accounts  for  much  in  Fig  culture,  and  here, 
at  an}’  rate,  fruit  thinning  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  bch.ro  in  summer  for  a  good  many  yoara. 
With  the  necessary  conditions,  cultural  or 
otherwise,  the  crop  this  year  will  be  a  record 
one.  Brown  Turkey  is  no  doubt  the  best  Fig 
for  outdoor  culture  generally,  Brunswick  in 
some  gardens  hearing  heavy  crops  of  handsome 
fruit.  Mr.  Napier  Miles's  garden  at  King's 
Weston,  near  Bristol,  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  Brunswick  Figs,  a  deal  of  wall  space  being 
devoted  to  it.  At  Farleigh  Castle,  near  Bath, 
the  same  kind  grows  freely  in  a  large  court¬ 
yard,  and  for  many  years — perhaps  half  a 
century — has  had  a  reputation  in  the  West  of 
England.  There  are  certain  gardens  only  that 
become  famous  for  Figs,  and  these  are  old 
rather  than  of  modem  date.  The  t  wo  gardens 
mentioned  are  those  which  date  back  many 
years— how  many  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
ascertain.  It  is  usually  in  small  confines, 
where  there  are  loft}-  walls  to  accommodate 
them,  that  Figs  thrive,  and  the  age  that  Figs 
attain  to  surpasses  that  of  most  fruit-trees, 
accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  their  habit  of 
growth,  reproducing  root  brantffie?  for  th-  u»-1 
keep  Gf  the  anfoiitjltaaffd  dfyb%ncfr(giy.  fr&u.J 


Although  Fig  growth  is  very  susceptible  to 
injury  by  frost,  from  the  soft  and  pithy  nature 
of  the  wood,  and  in  some  winters  gets  killed 
back  hard,  the  roots  soon  furnish  another 
supply  of  summer  shoots  which  in  time  become 
fruitful. 

Generally  speaking,  Figs  are  most  unprofit¬ 
able  when  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
it  is  quite  true  that  they  need  much  more 
attention  in  some  gardens  than  in  others.  Un¬ 
less  kept  closely  nailed  and  the  summer  shoots 
thinly  trained,  ripe  Figs  are  not  freely  produced 
hero ;  in  fact,  the  crop  would  not  be  worth  a 
search  in  autumn.  Cases  are  not  uncommon 
where  a  lesa  free  hand  in  training  gives  good 
results.  Nothing  that  can  be  provided  serves 
so  well  as  a  naturally  firm  surface  for 
Figs,  the  nearer  to  a  path  or  roadway  the 
better.  Here  the  natural  surroundings  are  firm 
— often  very  firm — and  this  is  at  once  produc¬ 
ts  e  of  shurl- jointed  wood  that  is  easily  matured. 

Figs  need  for  their  well-being  a  fair  proportion 
of  lime  in  some  form  ;  if  this  is  not  present  in  a 
natural  state,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  coat  the 
surrounding  soil  with  lime  or  bone-meal,  lightly 
pointing  it  into  the  surface  so  that  it  can  reach 
the  roots.  Solid  manure  is  rarely  needed  for 
Figs,  their  growth  usually  being  all-sufficient 
without.  In  many  old  gardens  Figs  are  found 
occupying  sunny  walls  in  the  stable-yard  ;  hut 
in  many  such  cases  fruit  is  neither  expected  nor 
found.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that  so  few 
appreciate  Figs  in  a  ripe  state,  often  not  more 
than  one  in  a  family  caring  for  them.  W.  S. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cherry  White  Heart.— We  do  not  hear 
so  much  of  this  good  old  Cherry  nowadays. 
All  the  same,  it  is  worth  including  in  all 
collections  where  the  soil  is  warm  and  wall 
culture  can  be  given.  It  can  be  grown  in  stan¬ 
dard  form  in  some  of  the  warmer  counties,  as  I 
have  seen  fine  consignments  in  some  of  the 
fruiterers'  shops,  but  I  do  not  advise  orchard 
culture  except  under  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  I  should  choose  a  west  wall  for  it. 

Give  good  culture,  attending  particularly  to 
root-pruning  during  the  first  year  or  two  if  at 
all  inclined  to  be  over- vigorous,  and  avoiding  at 
all  times  laying  in  more  wood  than  can  be 
properly  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Well  t  reated, 
the  White  Heart  produces  good  crops  of 
splendid  fruit,  its  earliness  being  one  of  its 
chief  recommendations. — N. 

The  Gooseberry  caterpillar.— This 
terrible  pest  is  too  familiar  to  most  gardeners, 
being  most  troublesome  in  dry  seasons.  If 
allowed  to  go  unchecked,  the  present  year's 
crop  is  much  affected,  and  the  wood  and  buds 
for  next  season  rendered  puny.  There  are 
many  so-called  remedies,  some  of  them  being 
positively  dangerous,  as  they  are  of  a  poisonous 
character.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  dusting 
,  the  lowermost  parts  of  the  bushes  with  lime  and 
soot  the  moment  the  pest  appears  is  hard  to 
beat.  It  invariably  shows  itself  first  towards 
the  base  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  mixture  is 
dusted  in  an  upward  direction  the  caterpillars 
will  fall  wholesale,  when  another  dusting  on  the 
ground  will  settle  them.  The  soot  and  lime 
should  be  used  in  equal  proportions.  The  few 
fruits  which  unavoidably  got.  covered  with  the 
mixture  can  easily  be  washed  before  being 
used. 

Pears  cracked. — I  shall  ho  very  much 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  what  has  caused  the 
enclosed  small  Pears  to  crack.  The  tree  is  an 
espalier,  Doyenn^  Boussoch,  planted  three  years 
ago,  soil  light  gravel.  This  year  it  has  set  a 
good  crop,  of  which  about  half  have  cracked.  I 
notice  in  the  cracks  a  number  of  small  yellowish 
insects  moving  about,  ranging  from  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  an  almost 
invisible  size.  The  tree  looks  healthy  other¬ 
wise,  and  no  other  Pears  in  the  garden  are 
affected  in  the  same  way. — E.  M.  R. 

[Your  espalier  Doyenne  Boussoch  Pear, 
planted  but  three  years,  should  not  be  producing 
cracked  fruits,  especially  in  your  warm  locality. 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  roots  already, ! 
because  your  soil  is  light  and  dry,  have  gone 
deep  in  search  of  moisture,  and  do  not  find 
proper  food.  You  will  do  well  now  not  only  to 
give  the  tree  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  a  good 
cqpt  or  mulch  of  manure,  but  also  togiveQuriH8< 
({fy  weather  occasional  Ube^ajl^jvj^p^ig^-jWYt^- 


liquid-manure.  Then  next  November  lilt  tl>- 
troe  carefully,  get  some  fresh,  stiff  loam,  and 
add  to  the  soil,  then  replant  it.  No  doubt  ytr. 
will  find  great  benefit  to  result,  large,  good 
fruit  resulting.] 

Diseased  Apple  and  Currant-buds 

( Waktjitld There  can  be  no  doubt  bat  tin; 
your  Currant-bushes  are  badly  infested  withthr 
Currant-mite,  judging  by  the  3amplo  piece  sen;. 
We  can  learn  of  no  remedy  short  of  wlat  wa* 
found  to  l>e  moderately  successful  by  a  large 
Kentish  grower,  who  cut  his  infested  ba-li~ 
down  dose  to  the  ground  in  June,  at  once  bon¬ 
ing  the  wood,  top-dressed  the  ground  about  th; 
stumps  with  manure,  and  thus  induced  net 
strong  growths  to  be  made  which  were  quite 
free  from  the  mite  the  following  year.  Cutting 
hard  down  in  winter  seems  to  he  of  little  a  vat. 
as  then  the  ground  is  full  of  eggs  and  larvj. 
With  respect  to  your  Apple- buds,  as  the  ham 
done  them  is  so  partial,  we  think  it  ma_v  hive 
been  caused  by  a  sharp  frost,  or  there  may  be 
some  foul  gas  in  your  atmosphere,  or  the  rook 
may  have  gone  deep  into  some  sour  or  bad  Mil 
All  these  things  are  possible.  It  is  also  poriti 
that  some  form  of  fungus  or  mildew  may  affect 
portions  of  the  trees.  If  so,  the  best  randy 
would  he  found  in  spraying,  or  gently syringing, 
the  trees  with  Bordeaux-mixture  no*,  ini 
again  a  month  later.  That  your  soil  is  a  heavy 
clay  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  root-,  hive 
gone  too  deep  into  it,  and  t  hat  invariably  leal' 
to  the  production  of  fungoid  and  insect  pcs:-. 
Any  root -pruning,  however,  must  be  defen* 
until  the  autumn.  A  trench,  '1  feet  wide  ini 
as  deep,  should  then  be  opened  from  t  tee;  t 
t!  feet  from  the  tree-stem,  according  to 
large  roots  being  severed,  and  all  that  stnh 
downwards  sought  for  and  cut  off,  the  treu.'h 
lacing  then  refilled  and  some  manure  added  .c 
the  surface  to  encourage  surface-rooting. 

Mulching  fruit-trees.— Much  ham  » 
done  to  fruit-trees  as  well  as  to  Asparagu-  bed- 
by  plastering  the  surface- soil  with  wet  spr. 
manure.  This  is  especially  injurious  tonexly 
planted  Pear,  Peach,  and  Apricot-trees  « 

strung  soils,  os  it  keeps  the  surface  in  a 

stantly  soddened  and  cold  condition.  N 
mulching  at  all  is  better  than  the  one  jo-: 
described.  Nothing  is  90  good  as  a  moderate 
layer  of  short  manure  well  saturated  with  the 
urine.  Thia  will  protect  the  roots  of  sen 
established  trees,  ami  in  a  measure  assist  the* 
which  need  feeding.  The  best  time,  however, 
for  the  application  of  a  well  decompo*; 
manurial  mulch  is  the  spring  or  early  somme: 
at  which  time  a9  well  as  feeding  the  roots  it  s  '- 
as  a  preventive  against  the  rapid  escape 
ground  moisture. 

Blister  on  Peach-tree  leaves.  Tc 

years  since  I  planted  two  young  trees  against 1 
wall  facing  south-west  in  a  narrow  border,  ow 
a  Peach,  the  other  a  Nectarine.  The  enclose’, 
leaves  are  from  each  of  them.  Last  year  ea< 
tree,  or  parts  of  each  tree,  was  badly  afferU-n 
the  leaves  curling  and  shrivelling  up  as  t! 
enclosed,  and  some  of  the  branches  died,  i  ’’ 
trees  blossomed  this  and  last  year  freely,  I"-' 
have  borne  no  fruit.  This  year  I  proton 
them  with  garden  netting,  as  lias  been  otV 
advised  in  your  Gardenino  Ii.i.i  stkateI', 
witli  no  good  result.  The  soil  is  light  and 0 

good  quality.  No  oapocial  arrangements  wen- 
made  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  trees 
grown  well  this  year  especially,  so  I  shall 
obliged  if  you  can" inform  mo  the  cause,  and  hp* 
to  prevent  the  defects.  Would  a  wall  lo¬ 
west  lie  a  better  position  for  them  ?  H  »'• 
could  change  them  in  the  autumn,  ami  M 
should  I  prepare  the  ground  if  any  fllri 
arrangements  are  necessary?  1  have  ioursti-' 
danl  Plum-trees  which  do  not  bear  fruit,  jw.' 
are  in  good  land.  I  do  not  know  the  LnJ- 
They  are  tall,  fine  trees,  possibly  have  been- 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  When  <* 
here,  two  years  last  February,  I  pruned  tw- 
fairly  well,  as  the  wood  was  so  thick.— 1“' 
T.  Jenkins.  ,  ... 

[Thia  is  a  bad  case  of  blister,  accompanied  : 
an  attack  of  black  aphides,  anil  there  1*  " 
some  evidence  of  mildew.  To  go  back  to  ’ 
causes  we  have  no  doubt  the  real  origin  ■ 
blister  is  cold  currents  of  air  rushing! throng 
the  foliage  when  young  and  tender.  Then-  ".* 
be  predisposing  causes  in  the  constitution  01  ' 
HretDStbelf,  and  the  presence  of  insects 

iPTELftfl&fS9?^ cur*’ ail<* tlien  lan^u'1"" 
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make  its  appearance,  attracted  by  the  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  its  propagation  by  the  dis¬ 
organised  growth.  The  remedy  would  include 
breakwinds,  temporary  or  otherwise,  placed  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall,  and  a  very  early  and 
determined  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  down 
insects.  Wo  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  by 
using  Tobacco-powder  as  soon  as  the  first  fly  is 
noticed,  and  using  it  occasionally  till  the  last  fly 
has  disappeared.  This  would  also  have  some 
effect  upon  any  mildew  or  fungus  which  might 
1*  present.  It  might  or  might  not  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  move  the  trees  to  an  east  wall.  That 
could  only  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  the 
sites.  The  condition  of  the  subsoil  would 
determine  what  border  making  was  necessary. 
If  the  subsoil  is  bad  the  roots  must  be  kept  out 
of  it.  The  best  course  would  be  to  excavate  a 
space  0  feet  square  and  2A  feet  deep,  put  in 
li  inches  of  concrete,  and  when  set  hard  make 
the  border  of  good  loam  and  plant  the  trees. 
As  regards  your  Plum-trees,  they  are  very 
likely  growing  too  strongly.  Carefully  root- 
pruning  in  the  autumn  will,  we  think,  mend 
matters,  and  fruit-bearing  will  then  steady 
them.] 

Young  Vines  — 

How  am  I  to  treat 
a  young  Vine  raised  . 
from  a  cutting  (Black 
Hamburgh)?  It,  is 
now  about  4  feet  long 
ami  strong.  1  want  it 
to  plant,  out  in  the 
autumn  in  a  border 
inside  or  outside,  as 
you  advise.  I  shall 
want  it  about  8  feet 
long  before  1  turn  it 
on  the  roof.  Shall  I 
remove  all  the  side 
growths,  same  as  I 
do  Tomatoes  ?  What 
depth  should  the  bor¬ 
der  be,  ami  what  is 
the  best  compost  for 
same  ?  My  house  is  a 
span  -  roof,  and  the 
\  ine  will  occupy’  the 
space  over  the  foot- 
pHh.—W.  M. 

f  Why  not  niake  the 
border  and  plant  the 
young  Vine  out  at 
once?  It  would  have 
time  to  get  well  es¬ 
tablished  this  summer 
and  might  be  cut  bark 
to  within  a  foot  or  so 
of  the  border  when 
the  leaves  fell,  and  a 
very  strong  rod  would 
be  the  result  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  As 
the  house  is  a  span- 
roof,  we  should  make 
the  border  6  feet  or  so 
wide  at  the  south 
end,  part  of  the  bor¬ 
der  to  be  made  inside, 
and  the  Vine  to  Ire 

planted  inside  with  facilities  for  growing 
outside.  Keep  the  border  pretty  well  up,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  sub-soil  is  bad,  and  form  a  foundation 
with  9  inches  of  drainage.  If  the  sub-soil  is 
clay  the  border  need  not  be  excavated  more 
than  18  inches  ;  9  inches  would  be  tilled  with 
drainage,  anil  the  border  might  be  raised 
IS  inches  aliove  the  surface.  The  top  spit  from 
an  old  pastu re,  when  obtainable,  is  the  best 
base  for  Vine  growing,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
had  get  the  nearest  approach  to  it  available. 
To  every  load  of  soil  add  1  cwt.  of  bone-meal 
and  half-a-dozen  barrowsful  of  old  rubbish  and 
wood-ashes.  After  planting,  mulch  with  good 
manure  and  give  liquid-manure  if  necessary. 
The  first  year  let  the  Vine  make  all  the  growth 
it  can,  anil  the  second  year  remove  laterals  and 
bring  the  Vine  into  training,  stopping  the  leader 
when  3  feet  or  so  up  the  wires,  nut  permitting 
the  new  leader  to  extend  afterwards. ] 

Fruit  and  poultry. —At  the  present 
time,  in  good  fruit  growing  districts,  there  seems 
to  lie  a  determined  effort  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  the  orchards,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
fowls  will  be  moat  fitted  to  keep  down  insect 
pests,  to  graze  the  pas  turn  upon  jyjnrji  lh|  ti 
are  planted,  and  i_eiieraWi"lo Tender  X 


account  of  themselves  as  a  department  of  the 
business.  It  is  a  mistake  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  so  many  growers  of  merely  planting  the 
trees  and  allowing  them  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves  :  such  a  plan  would  be  sure  to  fail  with 
every  other  description  of  plant,  and  fruit-trees 
cannot  possibly  be  an  exception.  Not  only  do 
such  trees  need  planting  upon  land  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  but  they  must  have  suitable  plant  food 
available,  and  they  need  protection  from  the 
attacks  of  stock.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  sure  to 
rub  the  stems,  and  will  speedily  do  incalculable 
injury  if  not  checked.  On  the  other  hand, 
poultry  are  powerless,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  to  scratch  and  dust  themselves  near  the 
base  of  the  stem.  With  them  there  is  no 
necessity  to  change  their  pasturage  when  the 
fruit  ripens,  because  they  cannot  reach  it  or 
interfere  with  its  growth.  Their  droppings 
make  an  extremely  valuable  fertiliser,  and  their 
propensity  for  dealing  with  worms  and  insect 
pests  is  a  guarantee  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  allowed  to  make  headway. — F. 

Keeping  late  Apples  in  barrels, 
boxes,  etc. — This  method  of  keeping  late 
kinds  of  Apples  has  much  to  recommend  it, 


cases  and  covered  down  again.  In  this  way  the 
fruit  is  as  firm  and  juicy  in  March  as  when 
gathered. — -1. 


THE  MULBERRY  AS  A  TOWN  TREE. 
This  is  among  the  best  and  most  easily  cul¬ 
tivated  trees  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  in  town 
gardens  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  sheltered  valleys  in  many  parts. 
Mulberries  are  usually  medium-sized  trees  of  the 
temperate  and  sub  tropical  countries,  of  which 
the  I  Hist  for  our  country  is  the  Black  Mulberry 
(Mortis  nigra),  a  distinct  tree  of  great  value  and 
beauty,  giving  showers  of  fruit  in  hot  days,  and 
having  the  charm  of  association  with  old  gardens 
in  southern  and  western  countries  where  it  was 
often  grown.  The  Mulberry  often  attains  to  a 
great  age,  and  when  old  gi  vesilecp  shade,  thriving 
best  always  in  sheltered  gardens  in  deep  soils. 
It  is  hardy,  coming  late  into  leaf,  and  the 
leaves  fall  with  the  first  touch  of  the  frost.  It 
grows  better  in  the  warm  southern  counties  than 
in  the  cooler  north,  where  the  shelter  of  walla 
is  needed  if  we  wish  for  the  fruit.  The  Mul¬ 
berry  is  often  a  beautiful  lawn  tree,  though  it 
may  well  take  its 
place  in  the  orchard 
-  or  enclosed  fruit  gar¬ 
den,  always,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  giving  it  a  free, 
deep  and  rather  moist 
soil.  It  is  one  of 
those  trees  cultivated 
from  the  earlier  times, 
much  longer  than  we 
have  any  idea  of,  and 
therefore  spread  all 
through  the  East,  so 
that  there  i9  little 
certainty  as  to  its 
native  country — prob¬ 
ably  Persia  and  the 
adjacent  regions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to 
increase  from  cuttings 
or  even  pieces  of 
branches,  and  by  lay¬ 
ers,  but  not  by  any 
means  common  to  find 
good  stocks  of  the 
trees  in  nurseries, 
the 
as  in 

gardening,  waves  of 
fashion  often  call  at¬ 
tention  for  long  peri- 
ixls  to  things  of  little 
value,  ami  people 
cease  to  plant  t  he 
g'Kxl  ones. 

A  very  much  mure 
cultivated  species  in 
Europe  ana  other 
count  ries  is  the  White 
Mulberry  (M.  alba) 
and  its  varieties,  hut 
as  our  country  is  too 
cold  for  silk  cultiva¬ 
tion,  this  is  of  light 
importance  with  us  ; 

more  especially  where  the  fruit  room  is  badly  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  other  species, 
constructed  or  placed  in  an  unfavourable  posi  the  one  exception  being,  perhaps,  the  American 
tion.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  present-  Red  Mullierry  (M.  rubra),  a  native  of  the 
day  fruit,  rooms  arc  very  unsuitable  fur  the  well-  northern  United  States,  and  which  might  find 
being  of  the  fruit.  For  many  years  I  have  been  a  place  in  tree  collections. 

giving  much  attention  to  the  storage  of  late  _ 

Apples,  and  am  convinced  that  if  the  barrel  or 

box  system  were  adopted  with  late-keeping  Planting  fruit-treeB  On  house.— I  am 
kinds  there  would  be  a  far  better  supply  of  desirous  of  planting  wall  fruit-trees  against 
good  Round  fruit  from  .lanuary  onward.  1  store  three  vacant  spaces  on  my  house,  two  facing 
the  late  kinds  in  this  wav:  I  generally  have  a  N.N.R.  and  one  S.S.E.,  and  wish  to  prepare 
goodly  number  of  cases  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  the  ground  during  the  summer.  I  suppose  I 
deep,  and  from  -2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  the  width  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to  Morello  Cherries 
varying  from  13  inches  to  18  inches.  In  the  on  the  former  site,  or  would  Victoria  or  other 
autumn  1  take  these  cases  to  the  trees.  The  Plums  succeed  ?  I  should  like  an  Apricot  on 
fruit  is  gathered  carefully,  lirst  putting  a  bit  of  the  S.S.E.  wall. — J.  J.  .T. 

Moss  very  thinly  over  the  bottom.  Then  the  [A  N.N.E.  aspect  is  rather  a  cold  one  for 
lioxes  are  filled  and  a  piece  of  dry  newspaper  other  than  Morello  Cherries,  but  you  may 
put  over  the  top  (nothing  round  the  sides),  and  certainly  plant  one  Victoria  Plum  and  one 
the  lid  is  nailed  down.  These  are  placed  on  Catillac  stewing  Pear  if  you  wish,  besides  a 
each  other  at  one  end  of  the  potting  shell,  Morello  Cherry.  On  a  S.S.E.  aspect  you  can 
which  is  very  damp,  as  it  is  facing  north.  I  plant  an  Archduke  or  Monarch  Plum,  a'  Marie 
never  look  at  Stunner  Pippin  and  Apples  of  Louise  Pear  or  an  Apricot,  but  the  last  does 
this  kind  till  the  middle  of  February.  This  ;  best  on  a  south  aspect.  Much  depends  on  the 
rear  I  looked  them  over  about  that  time  and  av< 

1  Mi?  bad  fruit  out  of  a 

ed  over  they  are  plan 


owing  partly  to 
slight  demand,  ai 


The  Mulberry  in  a  1 /union  suburban  garilen. 


that  time  and  average  sun  warmth  and  keeping  the  shoot9 

of',i8h‘ and 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


V  THE  HOME  ACRE. 

Wi! at  a  difficult  question  is  the  selection  of  a 
new  homo.  Numbers  of  spots,  which  by  adver¬ 
tisement  sound  promising,  turn  out  to  be  the 
reverse.  Many  have  sundry  points  of  merit, 
but  all  have  something  against  them.  How  is 
one  to  decide  ?  Is  soil  the  chief  thing,  or 
climate,  or  aspect,  or  proximity  to  a  railway, 
or  what?  Each  one  must  answer  for  himself. 
Everyone  has  different  needs.  A  fine  old- 
established  garden  is  a  delight  one  can  enter 
into  at  once,  and  yet  in  many  respects  it  may 
not  suit  you,  and  necessitates  so  many  altera¬ 
tions  that  it  is  as  easy  to  start  at  the  beginning. 
The  homestead  may  bo  picturesque,  but  damp  ; 
a  glorious  old-world  nook,  but  inconvenient ; 
comfortable,  like  a  well  worn  shoe,  but  insani¬ 
tary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  build,  you 
can  have  exactly  what  you  want,  but  years 
must  elapse  liefore  Nature  stamps  it  with  her 
approval. 

I  will  toll  the  story  of  my  own  selection. 
Manifold  and  various  were  the  places  I  looked 
over  before  purchasing,  both  old  anil  now.  I 
took  train  to  the  English  Channel  and  walked 
bock  to  the  outskirts  of  Loudon,  through  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Beautiful  spots  I 
saw,  but  never  a  place  for  sale  where  I  could 
say  ‘‘This  will  suit  me."  Finally  my  choice 
fell  on  Hertfordshire,  on  the  outskirts  of  an 
old  country  town  within  ten  miles  of  London. 
One  important  factor  in  the  choice  was  that 
I  had  known  the  district  for  twenty  yoars,  and 
was  therefore  acquainted  with  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  the  neighbourhood.  Position  was 
the  principal  point  with  me.  Many  require  the 
most  fertile  soil  obtainable,  let  the  country  bo 
ever  so  flat  and  uninteresting.  I  like  a  fertile 
soil,  but  not  under  thoso  conditions ;  tho 
country  broken  up  into  hill  and  dalo  ;  hedge¬ 
rows  and  troes  in  varied  form  and  hue  ;  a  never 
ending  panorama  of  light  and  shade  ns  the  day 
wears  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  All  these  I 
have  secured — at  the  expenso  of  soil.  It  is  a 
gravelly  clay.  Tho  tops  of  the,  hills,  here,  are 
gravel  and  the  valleys  clay.  I  am  just  between. 
The  land  gently  slopes  to  tho  south.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  below  tho  brow  of  the  hill  to  bo  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  but  not  so  low 
as  to  get  tho  valley  mists  or  the  early  and  late 
frosts.  Soil  can  bo  improved,  but  bad  surround¬ 
ings  never.  An  aero  was  the  size  I  had  set  out 
with  tho  idea  of  obtaining,  but  this  place  is  just 
upon  two  acres.  Jt  is,  however,  compact  within 
its  four  Thorn  hedges  ;  in  fact,  what  may  be 
described  as  snug.  So  1  have  undertaken  it, 
though  it  is  moro  than  one  pair  of  hands  can 
manage.  It  is  not  all  under  cultivation,  how¬ 
ever.  It  was  part  of  an  old  common  up  to  tho 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  since 
then  has  been  n  nursery  garden.  The  greater 
part  of  the  stock. has  been  removed,  but  a 
quantity  of  trees  remain — at  the  time,  probably, 
considered  too  insignificant  to  take  away,  but 
now  grown  into  nice  specimens  10  feet  to  35  feet 
high— Sycamore,  Mountain  Ash,  Poplars  in 
variety,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Willows  of  all  sorts, 
and  shrubs  innumerable.  Thoso  have  entirely 
lost  all  appearance  of  being  planted  in  nursery 
rows  anu  have  gradually  become  a  delightful 
wilderness.  This  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plot, 
through  which  Hows  a  tiny  stream,  widening  out 
into  a  pond  and  meandering  on  again  through 
Moss  and  Celandine  into  a  miniature  swamp, 
overhung  by  that  old-world  tree  tho  Medlar, 
and  so  passes  out  to  tho  next  property.  All  this 
part  it  is  proposed  to  leave  almost  intact,  merely 
clearing  out  a  path  here  and  thero  through  the 
thicket  and  establishing  stations  for  such  plants 
as  will  accord.  Masses  of  Foxgloves,  Primroses, 
spring  bulbs,  etc.,  will  bo  planted.  Nature  will 
not  be  ruthlessly  disturbed  ;  but  with  a  careful 
and  loving  hand  gently  led  into  that  delightful 
borderland  between  art  and  nature  that  so  rests 
the  eye  after  the  formal  rows  of  the  cultivated 
garden.  The  surprises  in  this  little  patch  are 
numorous  :  Furze-bushes  botray  its  origin  in 
common  land  ;  wild  Cherries  indicate  the  raising 
of  stocks  for  grafting  ;  some  eating  Chestnuts 
smothered  with  Brambles,  and  a  Plum  mingling 
its  branches  with  a  Lime.  A  bush  which  is  one 
half  a  white  Thorn  and  the  other  holf-ap  earlier 
delicate  white  flowering  shrub  staAds  in^vl  at 
is  at  first  sight  a  rudiment/iry  iwdg^JJiLtfyor. 


closer  examination  proves  to  lie  part  of  a  nursery 
row,  for  at  one  end  is  a  single  red  May  and 
near  by  a  double  pink  one,  clearly  showing  that 
they  have  all  been  “  worked,”  some  of  the 
grafts  having  taken  and  Borne  not.  The  same 
thing  occurs  amongst  a  mass  of  Moss  Roses, 
Manettis,  and  Briers,  all  in  glorious  confusion. 
The  ground  rises  sharply  after  passing  through 
this  Belt  of  trees,  and  here  in  the  far  corner  is 
just  the  spot  for  a  summer-house  witli  charming 
views  in  all  directions. 

Tho  tiny  stream— or  more  correctly  ditch- 
will  be  widened  out  and  dammed  across  in 
several  places  so  that  tho  water  may  make 
a  series  of  pools  wherein  water  plants  will 
find  a  home  Water  Lilies,  Marsh  Marigolds, 
Arrow  Heads,  Reeds,  Arums,  etc.— whilst  the 
banks  will  provide  sjiots  for  Ferns,  Meadow 
Sweets,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  lowest  part  tho 
bog  garden  is  already  almost  made.  Fruit-trees 
and  Bushes  are  planted  all  along  one  side  of  tho 
ground.  This  forms  the  garden,  and  will  be 
fenced  oil'  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  left  to 
run  to  Crass.  It  has  been  a  hard  job,  fighting 
tho  weeds  in  this  part  (and  in  every  other,  for 
that  matter),  Docks  being  the  worst.  When  I 
first  saw  it,  a  year  ago,  it  was  a  sea  of  Dock  and 
Groundsel.  But  close  application  has  broken 
the  back  of  this  job.  No  weeds  were  allowed 
to  seed.  They  were  cut  down  and  burnt  all 
through  the  summer.  This  stopped  tho  damage 
going  further.  The  roots  are  being  got  out  as 
occasion  serves.  Already  tho  Gross  is  in  tho 
ascendancy,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  as  good  a 
meadow  as  those  around.  The  hedge  1  shall 
make  of  the  young  stuff  that  iB  all  over  the  place 
— Manotti,  Brier,  Broom  (both  yellow  and 
white),  Laurel,  Privet,  etc.  It  will,  at  any 
rate,  provo  a  variegated  hedge  ;  as  to  its  efficacy 
time  ulono  will  prove.  Tho  best  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  will  be  moved  up  to  the  house  in  the 
autumn.  Which  trees  and  where  they  are  to 

?;o — with  regard  to  appearance,  shelter,  and  so 
orth — I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noting 
during  the  summer. 

I  could  say  much  about  the  house,  but  that 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  journal. 
But  this  much  1  will  say.  All  tho  rain-water- 
pipes  are  led  down  to  one  point,  and  a  largo 
well  lias  boon  excavated,  bricked,  and  cemented. 
This  will  hold  ‘2,000  gallons,  and  is  independent 
of  the  Water  Company’s  supply  of  hard  water. 
Tho  recent  seasons  of  drought  havo  taught  us 
tho  valuo  of  water  storage,  and  the  more  I  have 
on  the  place  the  safer  1  shall  feel.  Thoro  will 
not  lie  too  much,  by  reason  of  tho  inclination  of 
the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  pipe-drained 
3  feet  deep.  All  tho  clay  turned  out  of  tho 
well,  together  with  tho  foundations  of  tho 
house,  has  l»coii  burned,  and  this  will  prove 
very  useful,  tho  larger  pieces  to  form  paths 
and  tho  fine  stuff  to  mix  with  the  heavy  soil. 
The.  Braea,  Burnet.  E.  A.  Maxwki.i. 


A  BORDER  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Ik  possible,  choose  some  rising  ground  for  the 
wild  flower  border.  Plant  Corse,  Blackthorn, 
Hawthorn,  flowering  Cherry,  Crab,  Palm 
Willow,  wild  Rosos,  and  Brooms,  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  below  these  Bracken,  Solomon’s 
Seal,  Foxgloves,  Evening  Primroses,  Thistles, 
Scabious,  Poppies,  Ox-eyed  Daisies,  (,'omfrey, 
Cornflowers,  etc.,  and  in  front  of  the  border,  and 
to  fill  in  bare  spaces,  there  are  endless  low- 
growing  things  which  could  bo  used,  such  as 
Periwinkles,  Violets,  Daffodils,  Blue  Bolls, 
.Speedwell,  Primroses,  Cowslips,  common 
Daisios,  Wood  Anoinones,  Wood  Sorrel,  Orchis, 
and  Cyclamen.  It  would  bo  impossible  to 
enumerate  half  the  wild  flowers  that  could  be 
used  in  a  border  like  this,  but,  to  make  it  a 
success,  it  should  bo  planted  chiefly  with  things 
that  flourish  in  the  locality.  If  a  bank  cannot 
bo  used  for  a  background,  a  hedge  of  wild  Rose, 
Sweet  Brier,  wild  Pear,  Servico  Tree,  Black¬ 
berry,  Hawthorn,  Gorse,  and  Broom  would  look 
very  well.  Many  Ferns  boside  Bracken  could 
bo  used,  planted  in  groups  according  to  their 
height,  amongst  the  flowering  plants.  Mass  the 
colours,  and  choose  carefully  the  order  in  which 
they  shall  come ;  for  instance,  yellow  Dorse 
coming  next  to  .Sloe  and  Blackthorn,  with  mauvo 
Periwinkles,  Dog  Violets,  Primroses,  Daffodils, 
and|Wood  Anemones,  are  a  good  combination, 
uld  be  flowering  at  the  same  time.  It 
dd  still  more  to  the  int<)r^j  I'qfpjRtf 


bonier  to  try  some  of  the  rarer  English  wild 
flowers,  such  as  Tulipa  sylvestris,  Fritillary, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  etc.  A  stream  running 
near  the  wild  border  would  make  it  perfect,  as 
then  ono  could  grow  such  things  as  Iris, 
Osmunda  regalis,  flowering  Rush,  water  Violets, 
Loose  Strife,  Giant  Sorrel,  Marsh  Marigolds, 
and  many  other  bog  plants.  Tho  plaeo  I  have 
chosen  for  my  wild  flower  border  is  on  the  side 
of  some  slightly  rising  ground  (beyond  the 
flower  garden).  A  fine  group  of  Fir-trees  and 
some  silver  Birches  and  Gorse  growing  on  tho 
hill  makes  a  very  good  background.  Tho  more 
uneven  the  ground  is  the  better  the  effect  will 
be,  as  one  does  not  want  to  copy  a  flat  trim 
garden  border,  but  to  make  one’s  wild  border 
os  much  like  a  glorified  hedgerow  as  possible. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of 
the  banks  and  hedges  that  ono  sees  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  roadsides  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
one's  object  should  Ins  in  planting  the  wild 
bonier  to  imitate  Nature,  always  remembering 
that  plants  should  be  boldly  mossed  together 
according  to  their  colours  ana  flowering  seasons, 
and  then  left  to  seed  themselves  and  spread  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  N.  Hay. 

Tyrrell '*  Ford,  1/mtlti. 


GLOBE  FLOWERS. 

Thf.sk  are  ever  associated  with  the  better  class 
of  flowering  plants  in  tho  month  of  May, 
and  by  their  attractiveness  and  neatness  gener¬ 
ally  command  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
group  is  known  botanically  as  Trollius,  the  few 
species  composing  it  being  all  included  in  Lite 
yellow  and  orange-yellow  shades.  A  good 
feature  of  these  plants  is  their  simple  cultural 
requirements.  They  prefer  a  soil  that  is  deep 
and  rich,  and  if  to  these  can  be  added  moisture, 
so  much  the  lietter.  A  soil  that  is  very  light 
and  very  sandy  also  is  not  well  suited  to  these 
plants,  much  less  is  it  calculated  to  bring  them 
to  tho  highest  state  of  perfection.  A  good 
moist,  clayey  loam  will  suit  them  well,  and 
create  a  vigour  and  a  freedom  quite  foreign  to 
them  in  tho  drier  soils  generally.  In  a  few 
instances  ono  may  sec  them  figuring  as  sub¬ 
marsh-loving  plants,  but  in  such  positions 
the  constant  saturation  is  too  much  fbr  them 
in  tho  winter,  wlion  most  inactive,  and  they 
resent  it  accoidingly.  It  is  in  its  way  just 
as  harmful  as  a  parched-up  soil,  for  in  both 
instances  the  plants  are  very  unhappy,  and 
do  little  in  the  way  of  flowering  tho  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  these  circumstances,  thou,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  to  a  simple  fare,  when  no 
plants  are  moro  satisfactory.  Just  now 
they  are  among  tho  chief  plants  in  the 
garden,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  a  few  of 
the  more  showy  kinds  should  do  so.  Perhaps 
tho  best  time  for  planting  is  the  early  autumn  : 
or,  rather,  this  is  selected  that  it  may  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  general  floworing,  which  comes  at 
so  welcome  a  time  in  spring.  Plants  in  pots 
may,  of  course,  be  planted  out  at  any  time,  pro¬ 
vided  they  receive  attention  after  in  the  matter 
of  watering  and  the  like.  These  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  well  suited  to  pots  or  pot  culture, 
therefore  it  is  infinitely  better  to  replant  at  a 
time  when  good  clumps  may  Do  had  from  the 
open  ground.  All  the  kinds  may  be  replanted 
and  broken  up  after  flowering,  and  for  many 
reasons  there  is  much  to  recommend  this 
method.  By  so  lining  a  good  growth  is  mode, 
and  tho  plants  are  in  good  condition  for  flower¬ 
ing  the  next  spring.  Jn  such  case,  however,  it 
is  essential  that  every  attention  be  given  to 
watering  for  at  least  a  fortnight  after  being 
divided  and  replanted.  Being  gross-feeding 
subjects  generally  and  great  rooters,  a  rich  and 
deep  soil  should  Be  given,  and  for  not  more  than 
three  years  at  most  should  the  clumps  bo  allowed 
to  go  without  dividing.  When  divided  a  good 
clump  will  easily  make  three  good  tufts,  and 
by  shortening  the  tops  ns  well  as  the  longest  of 
tiie  root  masses  the  latter  are  saved  the 
decay  that  follows  when  planted  in  a  heap  in  a 
hole. 

Tho  following  good  kinds  should  not  bo 
omitted  from  any  set :  T.  napellifolius,  T.  asia- 
ticus,  T.  Fortunei  fl.-pl.,  and  T.  Orange  Globe. 
These  are  distinct  and  handsome,  while  there 
are  intermediate  shades  and  forms  that  are 
pleasingj  and  worth  growing  in  a  collection. 
Tor  bold  effect!  those  first  enumerated  cannot  be 
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I  HIS  TIM E. 

There  is  scarcely  n  single  month  in  the  whole 
year  during  which  Iris  blossoms  may  not  be 
seen  in  the  open  border,  the  lovely  Algerian 
Iris  (1.  stylnsa)  flowering  throughout  the  winter 
from  October  until  tlie  end  of  April,  followed 
long  ero  its  blooming  season  has  terminated  by 
the  early-flowering  I.  alata,  I.  reticulata,  and 
many  others  that  brave  the  cutting  winds  of 
spring,  while  the  rearguard  of  the  host  is  formed 
by  the  stately  I.  orientals,  I.  aurea,  and  I. 
Monnieri,  with  their  blooms  of  white  and  gold, 
and  the  common  Gladwin  brightens  the 
autumnal  hedge-sides  with  it  s  expanded  pods  of 
orange  seeds.  The  true  “  Iris  time,"  when  the 
fair  blossoms  of  the  Fleur  de  luce,  many  of 
them  rivalling  the  choicest  exotics  in  grace  of 
form  and  refined  colouring,  fill  the  gardens  of 
rich  and  poor  with  a  very  prodigality  of  beauty, 
is  at  that  sweetest  season  of  the  year  when 
spring  and  summer  meet  those  later  days  of 
May  and  opening  weeks  of  .Tune,  ere  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  rain-washed  trees  has  assumed 


fugitive  blooms  are  of  a  charming  tint  of  apri¬ 
cot -buff  au  (fused  with  a  suspicion  of  pink.  This 
Poppy  is  a  true  perennial,  and  does  well  in  the 
Iris  border,  increasing  in  size  front  year  to  year 
and  producing  flowers  in  an  abundance  which 
renders  their  short-lived  existence  of  little 
moment.  Spanish  and  English  Irises  combine 
with  their  bright  colouring1  to  render  ‘‘Iris 
time  "  attractive.  The  former  are  the  earlier  to 
expand  their  blossoms,  the  varieties  bearing 
self-coloured  flowers  of  bright  orange,  canary- 
yellow,  white  and  blue,  the  two  latter,  having  a 
golden  band  down  the  centre  of  each  fall,  being 
articularly  effective  in  masses.  The  English 
ris,  whose  blossomy  are  of  nobler  proportions 
than  those  of  the  so-called  Spanish  Iris,  has  no 
yellow-flowered  variety,  the  self  colours  being 
limited  to  white,  pale  French  grey,  deep  blue, 
and  claret-purple.  These  flowers  are  exception¬ 
ally  lovely,  and  few  more  charming  effects  un¬ 
attainable  than  that  of  a  colony  of  the  deep 
blue  variety  throwing  up  its  broad-petalled 
flower-heads  through  the  feather}1  ivory-white 
inflorescence  of  Asti  I  be  (Spira-a)  japonica,  which 


of  late  spring  with  gleaming  gold.  This  1  rio, 
being  so  plentiful  in  a  wild  slate,  is  seldom 
planted  in  the  pleasure  ground,  but  a  form  with 
variegated  leaves  of  straw-white  anti  green,  in 
longitudinal  stripes,  is  very  effective  by  the 
waterside  in  early  summer.  After  the  flowering 
season  is  past  this  variegation  gradually 
becomes  less  defined,  until,  as  autumn 
advances,  no  difference  can  be  detected  between 
the  leaves  of  the  common  and  variegated  forms. 
Another  lovely  Iris,  the  giant  of  the  family,  is 
the  Wedding-flower,  from  Lord  Howe's  Island 
(Iris  Robinsoniana),  whose  great  white  blossoms 
are  borne  above  the  noble  leafage  on  tall  flower- 
stalks  from  f>  feet  to  (i  feet  in  height.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  there  is  but  one  spot  in  the 
British  Islands  where  this  can  be  considered  a 
plant  of  the  open  air,  this  being  in  the  gardens 
of  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of  Scilly,  where,  under 
the  genial  influences  engendered  by  the  slow 
drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  laves  these  island- 
shores,  it  flourishes  and  boars  its  11  wedding 
flowers”  in  “  Iris  time.”  S.  W.  F. 


GROWING  HARDY  PERENNIALS  FROM 


Iris— taller  jri-onp. 


the  more  sombre  green  of  late  summer,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  open  in  the  south.  Both 
while  the  early  morning  air  yet  thrills  with  the  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises  produce  forms 
love-songs  of  the  birds  and  the  reiterated  call  of  j  with  striped  or  splashed  falls,  but  these  are  in- 
the  cuckoo.  Then  in  the  long  borders  on  either  |  finitely  inferior  in  decorative  value  to  the  self 
side  wide  Grass  paths  the  Flag  Irises,  with  colours,  since  they  lack  breadth  of  tint  when 
grey-green,  sword-shaped  leaves  and  serried  massed,  ns  these  Irises  should  be,  and  nre, 
ranks  of  flower-stems,  afford  charming  vistas  of  therefore,  better  excluded  from  the  garden, 
tender  colour  gradations,  on  which  the  eye  rests  Iris  sibirica,  flowering  early  in  the  summer,  is 
with  n  senso  of  absolute  contentment.  The  I  of  graceful  habit,  whilo  Iris  Kiempferi,  or  lievi 
tints  are  lieautiful  in  themselves,  pure  white, 1  gatn,  is  a  grand  waterside  plant,  bearing  on  tall 
faintest  pearl-grey,  lavender,  various  shades  of  I  stems  large  flowers  as  much  as  6  inches  in  dia- 

tiurple,  pale  sulphur  and  saffron,  and  even  meter,  varying  in  colour  from  deepest  purple- 
iciienth  a  glass  roof  would  evoke  admiration  ;  blue,  through  shades  of  lilac  and  lavender,  to 
but  these  are,  fortunat  ely,  flowers  of  the  open  air.  |  pure  white.  This  plant  is  grown  by  the 
The  Flag  Irises,  more  generally  perhaps  dis-  j  thousand  in  Japan,  hundreds  of  low-lying  fields 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  German  Irises,  are  not  being  devoted  to  its  culture,  whilo  the  margins 
exacting  as  regards  soil  and  situation,  often  of  many  lakelets  and  stretches  of  water  in  Eng- 
blooming  profusely  on  steep,  dry  railway  em- !  land  are  rendered  additionally  charming  by  its 
hankments,  while  in  cottage  gardens  colonies  of  presonce.  It  succeeds  well  in  rich,  porous  soil, 
the  common  purple  Flag  may  be  seen  spreading  even  when  this  is  invariably  in  a  moist  condition, 
a  sheet  of  sumptuous  colour  beneath  the  blossom- I  but  in  heavy  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  often 
laden  branches  of  an  old  standard  Apple-tree.  !  perishes  in  the  winter.  Another  moisture- 
One  of  the  happiest  colour  associations  that  can  loving  Iris  that  dowers  with  its  beauty  many 


lie  imagined  is  that  of  Iris  pallida, 
fragrant  blossoms  of  [3^bt|f*y«$dorj 
little-grown  Papaver  pilosum,  whose 


is  the 


river-bank  and  marshy  m 
ollow  Water  Flag,  which  view  .with 
Marigold  in  spangling  the  luwiIgW'ih 


SEED. 

There  are  few  people  who  raise  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  from  seed.  They  little  know  how  easily 
this  is  done,  and  what  pleasure  it  gives  to  grow 
the  plants  entirely  oneself.  Last  year  1  sowed 
seeds  of  Galega  officinalis  alba  (White  Goat's 
Rue)  on  the  7th  of  March  on  a  hot-bed  in  a  frame. 
They  were  up  in  four  days.  This  is  much 
quicker  than  one  would  expect  them  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  plants  grew  away  steadily  and 
flowered  beautifully  ill  the  summer.  The  plants 
will  be  much  finer  t  his  year.  The  Galega  is  a 
charming  plant ;  the  foliage  is  useful  for  cutting, 
and  in  some  places— the  Isle  of  Man,  for 
instance,  from  where  I  write — it  grows  quite 
.'1J  feet  high,  and  is  a  mass  of  white  sprays  of 
Pea-shaped  flowers.  1  will  mention  a  few 
perennials  I  have  grown  with  great  success— 
Aoiiii.i.ka  itarmica,  a  most  useful  plant, 
grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  is  known  familiarly 
as  the  Snowball-flower.  The  dense  white 
clustered  blooms  are  almost  like  little  everlast¬ 
ings,  and  they  last  well  in  a  hot  sun.  The  seeds 
are  rather  small,  but  they  germinate  readily. 

HltrciiKKA  SANtmiNKA  is  very  pretty.  The 
slightly  drooping  coral-pink  sprays  and  not  too 
leafy  habit  make  it  desirable  for  narrow  beds 
and  borders.  With  me,  once  obtained,  it  has 
evidently  come  to  stay  ;  the  roots  grow  quite 
Carrot-likc,  and  a  tiny  bit  will  grow  if  detached 
and  put  into  rich  soil. 

Aiirostf.mma  eoROVARir.M  (Rose  Campion) 
and  the  white  form  album  are  both  very  free 
flowering.  A  few  plants  form  a  splendid  mass 
of  colour. 

Poi.VASTitnsKS  are  very  easily  grown,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  take  a  different  kind  each  year, 
such  as  the  Giant  White,  Yellow  or  Double,  or 
Gold-laced. 

Docbi.k  AN'n  sinoi.k  Pykk.tii Ki  ms  are  very 
interesting,  and  grow  readily  from  seed  ;  the 
single  pink  varieties  are  especially  pleasing  for 
cutting.  The 

Fokhet-mk-not  needs  very  little  attention.  I 
generally  place  a  box  with  seed  in  a  shady  part 
of  the  frame  and  water  occasionally.  The  plants 
come  up  very  sturdily  and  are  soon  ready  for 
planting  out.  1  like  the  varieties  Yictoria,  a 
now  giant  kind  with  very  rich  blue  flowers ; 
sylvatiea,  one  of  the  best  for  spring ;  and 
azorica,  a  rich  dark  blue,  lovely  for  pots.  The 
seed  of 

Ekkiekos  si-Ki  tosrs  germinates  best  in  a 
sunny  situation,  in  a  light  soil,  and  is  worth 
having  for  its  pretty  mauve  flowers. 

(Jorkoi'SIS  i.aS('Eoi.ata  is  a  gem  for  cutting, 
the  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  so  profusely. 
Dahlias  (single  and  double),  Perennial  Lupins, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pansies,  Yiolas,  Stocks,  all 
come  under  the  above  heading  and  give  very 
little  trouble  to  the  raiser. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  these  seeds  in 
boxos,  as  a  suitable  soil  can  bo  provided,  and 
one  can  more  easily  wage  war  against  slugs  and 
other  pests.  Either  place  the  boxes  in  a  frame, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  or  leavo  them 
in  a  partially  sunny  position  in  the  open  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  placed  on  the  box.  If  outside,  1 
keep  the  glass  on  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
gradually  cJlrtiHgT*1  and  then  withdrawing  it 
.altogeUieix  ,  I,  find.  .this  hastens  germination  as 
lllife  Igla'ss  W>ficeidWtl&iUfie3sitiV!s  rays.  Watering 
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has  to  lie  carefully  attended  to,  perennials  being  By  getting  the  roots  free  in  this  way  the  plants  self  of  the  weed.  It  is  a  thick  and  fleshy  root, 
such  moisture-loving  subjects.  In  some  localities  should  suffer  no  material  loss,  hut  if  divided  and  every  particle  will  grow.  Rather  than  plant 
germination  is  almost  impossible,  especially  of  right  away  without  this  precaution  it  is  more  the  weed  afresh  in  good  ground  we  would  break 
tiny  seeds,  the  soil  is  so  heavy  and  cakes  so  hard  than  likely  you  will  cut  the  greatest  portion  of  up  the  Lilies  quite  small,  replant  quite  firmly, 
after  rain.  The  use  of  boxes  obviates  all  trouble  the  roots  away.  Having  thus  freed  the  roots,  and  mulch  with  manure  in  November,  arid 
in  this  way.  The  same  treatment  seems  to  suit  take  a  large  pruning-knife  and  insert  the  point  annually  about  the  same  period, 
the  rarer  alpines.  Apf.i.aipp.  Whitworth.  well  into  the  root-stock  of  your  plant,  and  in  Lifting  Daffodils.  —  Should  Emperor 

Grecba,  1.  of  Man.  such  a  way  that  tho  plant  with  a  good  sharp  Horsficldi,  and  such  Daffodils  be  lifted  after 


such  a  way 


il,  stirring  it  well 
eight  hours.  Watt 
a  rosed  water-pot 


-  wrench  subsequently  may  bo  severed.  You  flowering,  or  left  in  the  ground  from  year  to 

v-OTftuj  Axrr  pvprr give  no  idea  of  the  size  of  your  plants, ,80  we  year  ?— Portcairk. 

T1U1  Jho  AJSU  KUf  LUiS.  cannot  say  what  division  is  necessary.  In  any  [It  will  suffice  if  such  hold  and  vigorous 

i  In  lawn.— Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  case,  however,  three  or  four  crowns  should  bo  Daffodils  as  Emperor  and  Horafieldi  are 

earanre  and  for  play.—' M.  T.  N.  (cutting  up  tho  plant,  lay  it  on  its  side  on  the  August.  Other  sorts,  ohvallans,  spurius  cener- 

ter  is  the  best  remedy.  Place  l  ’  lb.  of  floor  or  some  solid  place,  and  carefully  avoid  ally,  Irish  King,  and  the  white  trumpets,  am 
mo  in  a  barrel,  and  |Kjur  30  galls,  of  water  over  I  cutting  right  through.  When  divided,  plant  |>est  lifted  for  a  short  season  each  vU  «,  . 
I.*1  Vinter  tho',|awn°witllf the'clear 'liciiiTd/ushiK  at  once  in  goojl,  well  enriched  soil  and  in  a  general  rule,  but  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
,ter-pot  during  damp  weather,  giving  a  good  ,  fatllor  8baoy  place,  though  quite  away  from  the  behaviour  of  certain  kinds  in  different 


s.aking  on  the  evening  sucoMdirg  that  on  which  a  good  large,  hungry  tree-roots.  gardens  that  may  not  bo  widely  separated,  that 

WW'iWJd  English  and  German  Irises.  Should  wo  prefer  rather  to  give  the  general  than  any 
away. I  English  and  German  Irises  bo  lifted  after  a  fixed  imle.  A  goo.1  brooil  rule  is  to  Wve  atone 

Sweet  Peas  (Oran  Pm).— We  think  you  second  year’s  flowering,  and  at  what  season  ?—  al‘.  “‘®  bohl.  st  kinds,  and  lift  and  dry  for  a 
are  a  little  impatient,  especially  when  the  dry  Port-airn.  *nef  period  the  others.  Tins  does  not  apply 

state  of  the  atmosphere  with  incessant  cold  [All  bulbous  Irises  may  lie  lifted.  The  "9  "1  llo‘  ■' Y-  1 

N.  and  N.E.  winds  and  severe  frosts  at  night  German  or  King  Irises  are  evergreen  or  nearly  Rabbits  in  the  garden.— As  some  of 
aro  taken  into  account.  It  is  quite  possible  that  so,  and  must  not  lie  lifted.  In  good  soil  these  y°u.r  readers  may  have  difficulty  in  preserving 
the  recent  rains  will  already  have  effected  a  will  grow  into  fine  masses  of  several  feet  their  plants  from  rabbits,  as  I  have  had,  it  mav 
marked  change  in  your  plants.  With  the  through,  but  if  you  wish  to  increase  or  replant  help  them  to  know  of  a  simple  remedy.  Rabbits 
ground  prepared  as  you  describe  no  further  any,  the  best  time  for  doing  so  is  quite  early  in  are  particularly  partial  to  Carnations  and 
manuring  should  ho  needed,  unless  the  soil  is  March,  so  that  tho  entire  growth  of  a  year  is  Verbenas.  I  have  had  to  plant  all  my  Cama- 
exceptionally  poor.  You  are  in  error  in  sup-  before  them.  As  a  fact,  these  things  can  ho  lions  in  a  walled  garden,  and  had  just  put  out 
posing  it  a  mistake  to  bury  tho  manuro — a  replanted  at  almost  any  season,  but  there  is  a  *"R  Verbenas  on  my  lawn,  whon  wio  following 
greater  mistake  and  a  much  more  frequent  one  wide  difference  in  their  behaviour  subsequently,  'corning  I  found  a  number  with  their  tom 
is  that  it  is  not  buried  half  deep  enough.  Soil  Plant  singlo  pieces  and  retain  only  tho  last  111 1'P0"  ?"■  1  *.osj-  no  in  putting  tarred 

is  tho  natural  bodily  food,  so  to  speak;  tho  formed  rhizomo  or  root  trunk  ;  all  the  older  ones  string  tied  to  little  stakes  round  the  lied,  and 

not  one  has  been  touched  since.  Perhaps  it 
would  do  as  well  to  lay  the  string  on  tho  soil, 

_  and  would  lie  loss  unsightly.  Rabbits  object  to 

tho  smell  6f  tar.  This  is  a  simple  remedy. 
It  is  really  very  disappointing  to  find  one's 
plants  destroyed,  and  anyone  can  get  a  ball  of 
tarred  string  for  sixpence. — J.  T. 

Staking  Sweet  Peas.— Plants  which 
have  lieen  raised  in  cold-frames  and  by  other 
means  under  glass  aro  now  growing  freely,  and 
call  for  attention  with  rcsiioct  to  placing  sticks 
of  a  suitable  kind  for  their  support.  Too  often 
the  blooming  is  shortened  by  the  want  of  a 
little  forethought.  In  many  gardens  it  is  tho 
practice  to  stake  the  plants  with  branching 
sticks  of  medium  height  only,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  they  begin  to  fail  just  at  the  time  they 
should  lie  at  their  best.  In  a  garden  which  has 
been  treated  to  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
Sweet  Peas,  provided  they  are  not  too  crowded, 
will  attain  a  height  of  at  least  f>  feet  to  G  feet, 
and  in  cases  where  they  aro  planted  in  clumps, 
Iris  ifcniianlca  group.  (See  page  HO.)  and  special  pains  taken  to  fill  up  tho  holes  in 

which  they  are  planted  with  really  good 
manure,  tho  spent  blossoms  being  rigorously 

manure  is  one  of  the  necessities  to  keep  it  in  may  he  discarded.  If  you  wish  to  make  groups  removed  each  day,  and  the  roots  also  provided 
condition.  If  your  manure  was  used  freely,  or  plant  several  nt  a  few  inches  asunder  in  good  with  copious  supplies  of  manure-water  through 
if  it  was  not  very  short,  it  is  more  than  likely  ground,  hut  do  not  bury  the  root-stock,  anil  lie  the  summer,  sticks  quite  x  feet  in  length  are 
your  soil  is  not  firm  enough  about  the  roofs  of  sure  to  plant  very  firmly.  We  presume  you  are  not  a  bit  too  tall.  A  special  point  to  remember 
these  plants,  as  all  the  Pea  tribe  prefer  quite  not  referring  to  English  (bulbous)  Iris  when  you  when  inserting  tho  sticks  in  tho  ground  is  to 
firm  soil  and  a  soil  that  has  been  manured  lor  a  speak  of  “  German  ”  Iris  after  a  “  second  year's  allow  tho  lieailof  tho  branching  stakes  to  hang 
previous  crop  in  preference  to  manuring  for  the  flowering.”  The  Germanica  group  includes  all  outwards  instead  of  inwards,  as  one  is  aecus- 


condition.  If  your  manure  was  used  freely,  or  plant  several  nt  a  few  inches  asunder  in  good  with  copious  supplies  of  manure-water  thro 
if  it  was  not  very  short,  it  is  more  than  likely  ground,  hut  do  not  bury  the  root-stock,  and  lie  the  summer,  sticks  quite  k  feet  in  length 
your  soil  is  not  firm  enough  about  the  roofs  of  sure  to  plant  very  firmly.  We  presume  you  are  not  a  bit  too  tall.  A  special  point  to  remen 
these  plants,  as  all  the  Pea  tribe  prefer  quite  not  referring  to  English  (bulbous)  Iris  when  you  when  inserting  the  sticks  in  tho  ground  is  to 
firm  soil  and  a  soil  that  has  been  manured  for  a  speak  of  “  German  "  Iris  after  a  “  second  year’s  allow  the  lieailof  tho  branching  stakes  to  hang 
previous  crop  in  preference  to  manuring  for  the  flowering.”  The  Germanica  group  includes  all  outwards  instead  of  inwards,  as  one  is  aecus- 
current  one.  In  any  case  you  will  do  no  harm  the  broad  leaved  Flag  Irises,  which  grow  and  tomed  to  see.  Instead  of  bringing  all  the 


blooming  is  conse- 


if  you  closely  tread  along  each  side  of  tho  rows,  flower  for  indefinite  periods  in  good  soil.  |  sticks  to  a  point,  tho  turning  outwards  of  the 

that  is  to  say,  at  3  inches  from  tho  plant,  and  so  Lily  Of  the  Valley  failing  ( Lily).— The  stakes  encourages  tho  plants  to  continue  into 
well  firm  tho  plants  in  the  row.  After  this  failure  is  due  to  two  causes  :  the  position  of  the  growth,  and  tho  period  of  blooming  is  conse- 
s take  the  row,  then  sow  a  G-inch  potful  of  the  bed  and  the  too  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  quently  prolonged. — D.  B.  Crank. 
fertiliser  along  each  side  of  the  row,  after  which  chiefly,  however,  the  former.  Lily  of  tho  Valley  Pansies.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few 
pull  up  a  ridge  of  soil  outside  the  sticks  and  so  delights  in  cool,  rather  moist  places  and  rather  Pansies  grown  by  me.  I  have  also  enclosed  two 
leave  the  plants  in  a  shallow  trench.  I  his  and  heavy  soil.  A  position  "  due  south  "  is  there-  blooms  of  a  striped  form.  I  consider  it  a  very 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  or  weak  liquid-  fore  finite  in  onnosition  to  it  .h  needs.  Tin.  ..I/...  ......  T f  ..  1 ; I  * ..  rnwe 


a  thorough  soaking  of  water  or  weak  liquid-  fore  quite  in  opposition  to  its  needs. 


ere-  blooms  of  a  striped  form.  I  consider  it  a  very 
The  nice  one.  It  is  a  seedling  I  managed  to  raise 
arm  last  year,  and  is  different  from  anything  I  have 


mulch  of  short  manure  to  keep  tho  soil  uniformly  weed,  and  soak  well  with  water  or  liquid-  lings.  I  have  this  year  about  3(H)  seedlings  plan- 
co°l-  manure  once  a  week,  affording  also  a  good  ted  out,  so  I  expect  in  a  few  weeks  to  have  a  nice 

Christmas  Roses  ( Fidtjtt},  —  For  the  mulch  of  manure.  By  these  moans  you  will  show.  For  a  background  I  have  Asters  in  variety, 
present  we  advise  you  to  plunge  the  pots  con-  strengthen  tho  plants  for  the  future.  In  Sep-  Ton-week  Stocks,  Zinnias,  French  and  African 
taining  the  plants  in  the  open  garden  nearly  up  tember  change  the  position.  Tire  foot  of  a  Marigolds,  and,  right  at  the  back,  Pompon  Dah 
to  the  rim,  preferably  in  a  shady  place.  Take  north  wall  is  good,  or  beneath  Apple-trees  or  in  lias.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crane  in  saving 
care  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  water,  or,  some  shady  position  which  is  not  molested  by  they  are  very  useful  for  any  vase,  or  stand,  or 
if  possible,  liquid-manure  from  the  stable,  using  big  tree  roots.  Shade  is  most  important.  The  hanging- basket,  provided  they  have  tin  cups  or 
it  at  the  rate  of  onlv  one-third  of  its  natural  next  best  thing  is  a  cool  and  moisture-holding  tubes  sot  in  a  layer  of  Moss  or  wet  sand, 
strength.  In  tho  middle  of  September  you  may  soil.  If  you  can,  you  should  add  a  dressing  of  Nothing  in  my  opinion  looks  better  also  for  a 
divide  them,  for  there  is  no  better  month  in  all  clay  soil  if  all  your  soil  is  light,  but  if  this  is  not  wreath,  cross,  harp,  or  lvre,  provided  they  arc 

.  l,„  »1 e . l f j  _ ,:l.l _ l:i..  .1 A:-  A _ i„ i _  n  .  •  ...  .  r  « .  •  .  j 


the  year  than  September  for  dividing  and  possible  or  readily  done,  dig  deeply  and  manure  well  put  in  with  damp  Moss.  I  have  had  them 

replanting  the  Christmas  Rose.  At  the  time  heavily,  keeping  the  manure  well  down  below  last  a  week  or  more.  lie  is  rather  mistaken  in 

stated  knock  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  the  plants.  In  transplanting  do  not  plant  in  saying  that  you  have  one  or  two  blooms,  anil 

plunge  the  ball  of  earth  in  a  uffSsfcl  of  water  loolarge  pieces,  clumps  4  inches  or  0  iiuffrca  :  tilaitl  iaalli;  I  think  he  will  lie  able  to  get  good 

and  so  dislodge  ^(ffl«fe^nb\tlil  ruofaj  Al  10  UtObh  being  large  enough.  In  .thus  .hrmiki rig.  blooms ,  nearly  always,- by  picking  off  all  spent 
this,  endeavour  to  get  the  rdots>merRangl<^  uirthe  plants  use  every  endeaviwM  wforyaW-  flWWeMj-WiMkgl  -Sway  all  old  worthless  wood, 
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and  giving  a  little  fertiliser  now  and  then.—  j 
R.  T.  Howet.i.,  Oxford. 

[We  have  found  that  in  the  ease  of  the  large 
florists’  Pansies,  blooms  of  which  you  send,  j 
there  are  only  a  few  blooms  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  while  in  the  case  of  the  true  Tufted  j 
Pansies  they  keep  on  blooming  if  well  attended 
to  with  water,  and  given  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid-manure  or  some  fertiliser.  The  effect ! 
produced  by  a  group  of  a  self-coloured  kind  is 
also  far  better.— En.] 

Geraniums  for  vases.  —In  what  manner 
should  I  proceed  to  grow  large  plants  of  scarlet 
Geraniums  for  placing  on  hall-doorsteps  in  out¬ 
door  vases,  etc.  ?  I  have  a  small  unheated 
greenhouse,  and  plenty  of  accommodation  in  win¬ 
ter  on  sunny  window-sills  indoors. — Portoaikn. 

[The  chief  obstacle  in  your  way  is  having  no 
heat  in  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  and  you  do 
not  say  whether  you  possess  any  plants  even 
now.  If  you  are  prepared  to  purchase  plants, 
these  could  be  planted  in  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions  without  any  further 
delay  ;  those  for  the  steps 
in  pots  7  inches  or  9  inches 
in  diameter.  In  doing  this, 
first  place  an  inch  of  rough 
crocks,  then  a  layer  of 
rough  turf  Grass  down, 
next,  2  inches  of  soil  mado 
rather  firm,  and  finally 
place  in  the  plants,  leaving 
an  inch  for  water  at  the 
top.  If  you  desire  more 
immediate  effect,  place 
three  plants  in  a  9-inch 
pot  See  that  the  plants 
are  well  watered  threo 
hours  before  potting  or  the 
evening  before,  when  they 
could  remain  three  days  in 
dry  weather  beforo  giving 
any  furthor  water.  Any 
good  garden  soil  made 
rather  sandy  will  do  for 
these.  For  the  vases,  we 
think  Ivy-lenved  Gerani¬ 
ums  would  have  a  prottier 
elfect.  These  also  could  be 
obtained  in  small  plants 
and  treated  in  the  samo 
way.  If  you  desire  to  re¬ 
tain  the  plants  from  year 
to  year,  you  would  have  to 
tako  them  to  the  green¬ 
house  early  in  October  or 
during  that  month.  Here 
they  would  bo  safe  till 
severe  frost  came.  Mean¬ 
time  you  should  keep  them 
thoroughly  well  ventilated, 
and  rather  dry  at  that 
season  at  the  root.  Those 
in  the  vases  must  he  lifted 
and  replanted  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  a  better  way 
would  bo  to  try  and  root 
cuttings  of  all  these.  I!y 
placing  six  in  a  G-inch  pot, 
well  drained,  these  could 
bo  dealt  with  much  more 
easily,  and  could  he  win¬ 
tered  in  any  sunny  window 
if  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
root.  If  we  have  not  caught  your  meaning 
please  write  again.] 

How  to  treat  an  island.— A  short  while 
ago  a  correspondent  asked  for  advice  in  the 
planting  of  an  island  and  was  recommended 
various  flowering  shrubs,  Ferns,  and  plants.  A 
few  others  occur  to  me  as  well  adapted  for  such 
a  situation.  First  and  foremost  is  Gunnera  mani- 
cata,  which  revels  by  the  waterside,  and  hears 
handsome  leaves,  each  as  much  as  9  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  In  the  winter  its  crown  should  be 
protected  by  covering  it  with  the  dead  leaves. 
When  treated  in  this  manner  it  passes  through 
severe  frosts  unharmed.  The  Acanthus  is  another 
plant  with  noble  foliage,  which  should  do  well 
on  the  higher  ground,  while  Saxifraga  peltata  is 
valuable  both  from  its  tall  flower-spikes  and  its 
finely-formed  leafage,  and  succeeds  by  the 
water’s  edge.  Herbaceous  ami  shrubby 
Spineas  should  not  be  omitted,  while  of  other 
flowers  there  are  the  summer  Snowflakes> I)a 
Lilies,  Calthas,  and  Glqta  ^lowfji-a^T^lli 
of  which  are  beautiful  ami  grow  velN 
water. — 8. 


THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

Thf.  Chinese  Primula  has  proved  itself  a  valu¬ 
able  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant.  There 
is  now  a  great  rango  of  colours,  as  scarlet, 
crimson,  lavender,  blue,  rose,  pink,  white,  ami 
intermediate  shades.  The  flowers  are  bold  and 
well  formed,  and  the  habit  of  plant  more  com- 

Eact  and  sturdy  than  in  previous  years.  Some 
ave  dark  purple  and  others  light  green  leaf¬ 
stalks  and  leaves,  while  some  have  leaves  round 
and  others  elongaled  and  prettily  Inbed  ;  these 
latter  arc  known  as  the  Fern-leaved  varieties. 
Of  double-flowering  varieties,  the  best  is  P.  S. 
alba  plena.  Some  of  the  modern  doublo  forms 
produeo  equally  as  fine  trusses  of  largo  flowers, 
in  as  nearly  a  great  variety  of  colours  as  the 
singlo,  and  are  raised  as  easily  from  seeds. 

Unless  large  plants  are  required,  sowing 
seeds  before  April  or  May  is  a  mistake.  The 
handsomest  plants  are  those  from  which  the 
central  truss  has  not  l>een  removed.  The 


Iris  sihirira  croup.  (Sop  par1'  1S9.) 


present  is  the  best  time  to  sow  soeds  for  plants 
to  Iw  in  bloom  after  the  Chrysanthemums,  as  by 
sowing  now  the  central  truss  is  preserved  and 
forms  a  pyramid  of  bloom.  Caro  must  he  taken 
i  in  raising  plants  from  seeds.  Fill  pans  or  well- 
I  drained  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots  witli  a  mixture  of 
|  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  an  addition  of  silver- 
sand,  making  it  firm  and  level,  give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  lightly  cover  the  surface  with 
sand.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  press  them  into 
i  the  surface,  and  just  cover  with  fine  soil. 

'  Place  or  plunge  the  pans  or  pots  in  a  moist 
I  heat,  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.,  cover  with 
]  squares  of  glass,  and  shade.  Directly  the  sced- 
|  lings  appear  shade  from  bright  sunshine  only, 

!  tilting  the  squares  of  glass,  and  in  time  dispen¬ 
sing  with  these.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist 
throughout.  As  the  plants  becoino  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  out  singly  into  pans 
about  2  inches  apart,  in  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  Ihey  were  raised,  keeping  them  growing 
in  pit  or  framo  till  well  ostaTiJjsjuxU 

I  wi^Htyfi^-will  require  more  air  ami  lesti 
Be: 


fully,  with  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  place 
them  singly  into  3-inch  pot9,  taking  care  to  sink 
them  in  the  soil  up  to  the  collar,  placing  them 
in  frames  on  a  bed  of  ashes  9  inches  from  glass, 
giving  them  a  northerly  or  western  aspect,  with 
plenty  of  light  (not  sunlight),  with  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  The  first  few  days  after  potting 
water  carefully  and  keep  close.  Before  they 
become  root-bound  place  into  flowering  pots, 
the  stronger  into  G-inch  and  the  weaker  into 
5-inch.  The  soil  for  this  potting  should  consist 
of  fibrous  loam  three  parts  to  one  part  each  of 
loaf-soil  and  well-decayed  cow-manure,  with  an 
addition  of  charcoal  and  sand.  The  pots  must 
ho  cleaned  and  well  drained.  Pot  firmly,  keep¬ 
ing  stems  low,  return  plants  to  frame,  keep 
dose,  and  water  carefully  as  before,  afterwards 
allowing  plenty  of  air  night  and  day.  In  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  they  should  lie 
placed  on  light,  airy  shelves  in  the  greenhouse 
until  well  in  flower,  when  they  can  he  removed 
to  wherever  desired.  The  night  temperature 
should  range  from  40  degs.  to  45  degs.,  opening 
top  ventilators  on  mild  days.  Weak  liquid- 
manure  may  be  applied  when  the  plants  are 
coming  into  bloom.  Avoid  over-watering. 

Geo.  Wassei.u 

The  Qanle.ni,  S tret  ton  Home,  Afreton. 


NOTES  ANI)  REPLIES. 
Browallia  speciosa.— This  is  a  useful 
plant  for  summer  decoration,  and  if  grown  cool 
and  in  n  light  house  or  frame  tlio  foliage  has  a 
pretty  bright  green  tint,  against  which  the  pale 
blue  flowers  with  white  centres  show  up  very 
nicely.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  grow,  the 
easiest  method  being  to  sow  seed  in  early  spring, 
pricking  off  these  plants  into  a  3 -inch  pot, 
subsequently  repotting  into  the  6-inch  size.  A 
good  compost  is  fibrous  loam,  decayed  manure, 
and  somo  sharp  silver-sand. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Phyllis.— This  is 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  commerce,  the 
individual  pips  being  immense  and  of  excellent 
shape.  One  measured  was  just  over  2J  inches, 
and  the  colour  is  most  pleasing,  lieing  a  deep 
salmon-pink  with  a  suffusion  of  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals.  So  large  are  some  of  these 
newer  kinds  and  so  many  flowers  are  produced 
on  a  truss  that  thinning  is  necessary,  otherwise 
a  crowded  truss  results.  When  so  treated  they 
are  magnificent  blooms,  for  the  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
nium  iB  not  a  flower  that  has  been  spoilt  by 
improvement  in  size. 

Large  ».  small  Arum  blooms  Arum 
Moores  are  now  in  such  demand  that  they  are 
to  tie  had  nearly  the  year  round,  hut  their 
proper  season  may  lie  said  to  begin  about 
October  and  finish  soon  after  Whitsuntide. 
For  wreaths  the  small  blooms  of  Arums  come 
in  well,  in  fact  are  more  serviceable  than  large 
ones.  After  trying  the  planting-out  system  for 
several  years,  I  am  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the 
all-the-year-round  pot  system,  and  by  having 
some  in  single  crowns  for  supplying  large 
spathes,  and  others  with  a  dozen  crowns  in 
a  10-inch  pot,  I  get  a  considerable  variety  in 
size,  for  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  feeding  or 
starving  as  to  the  size  the  spathes  will  attain. 
With  a  good  stock  of  large  pots  crammed  full 
of  crowns  a  supply  of  medium-sized  spathes 
may  lie  relied  on  for  more  than  six  months, 
when  they  should  lie  rested  by  gradually  with¬ 
holding  water  at  the  root  for  a  few  weeks  until 
repotting  and  starting  again  are  needed.  After 
Whitsuntide,  Lilium  llarrisi  takes  the  place  of 
Arums  to  a  large  extent.  When  setting  up  the 
large  spathes  for  decoration  nothing  in  the  way 
of  green  adds  so  greatly  to  the  general  effect  as 
the  foliage  of  the  Arum  itself.  In  a  cool  atmos¬ 
phere  and  Bulidued  light  the  flowers  may  he 
kept  in  good  condition  a  fortnight  or  even 
longer. — .1. 

Ivy  leaved  Pelargoniums.  -AH  the 

Ivy-leaved  forms,  because  of  their  somewhat 
loose  climbing  habit  of  growth,  are  much  more 
graceful  as  specimen  or  pot  plants  than  are  the 
denser,  shorter-jointed  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
That  these  latter  do  make  more  attractive — 
indeed,  brilliantly  flowered— specimens  in  pots 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  but  so  many  of  them 
have  flowers  of  such  intense  colour  that  they 
are  hard  to  wulure.  The  Ivy-leaved  varie¬ 
ties  liftve  noiie  that  give  intense  or  gaudy 
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the  trusses  are  borne,  if  profusely,  at  least, 
because  of  the  trailing  habit  of  the  plants,  less 
densely,  and  find  in  the  dark  green  foliage  a 
capital  foil.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  forming  pot 
specimens  of  these,  to  tie  the  stems  up  to 
a  stout  support  until  about  30  inches  in 
height,  and  then  to  allow  shoots  to  break  out 
freely,  as  then  the  growths  become  pendent  and 
graceful  and  bloom  freely.  Standards  also  are 
very  handsome.  These  may  be  obtained  by 
inducing  young  plants  to  make  rapid  growth 
in  a  single  stem  under  glass,  until  2£  feet  in 
height,  then,  pinching  the  point,  cause  side 
shoots  to  break.  Eventually,  by  pinching 
these  side  shoots  once,  a  good  head  is  formed, 
and  then  the  growths  and  flowers  can  hang 
down  naturally  and  gracefully.  There  are  fow 
tender  plants  more  suited  to  put  into  hang¬ 
ing  wire  baskets,  to  plant  in  window-boxes, 
or  to  put  out  into  baskets,  vases,  or  tubs  out¬ 
doors,  than  are  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
Plants  in  pots  can  new  be  had  cheaply,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  in  two  or  three  diverse  varieties 
soon  grow  large. — A.  D. 


PERNS, 


RAISING  PERNS  FROM  SPORES. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise  Ferns 
from  spores  ?  I  have  a  quantity  of  sporos  and 
I  should  like  to  try  anil  raise  some  seedlings. 

H.  M. 


[The  most  natural,  as  also  the  quickest, 
way  of  propagating  Ferns  is  by  spores.  These 
should  be  gathered  when  the  capsules  contain¬ 
ing  them  begin  to  assume  a  brownish  colour  ; 
the  fronds  should  then  be  cut,  put  into  paper 
bags  and  allowed  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  whioh  time  the  sporos  should  bo  sown  as 
soon  as  possible,  although  most  of  them  retain 
their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time.  Although 
Ferns  may  be  gown  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
the  early  spring  is  the  most  favourable  time,  as, 
if  properly  treated,  seedlings,  or  the  generality 
of  them,  raised  then  have  sufficient  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  crowns  strong  enough  to  stand  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter.  Many  ingenious  ways  of  sowing 
Fern  spores  have  been  recommended,  but,  pro¬ 
vided  the  materials  used  be  of  pure  quality, 
either  a  piece  of  turfy  loam,  a  piece  of  fibrous 
peat,  or  sometimes  a  mixture  of  both  roughly 
broken  is  all  that  is  required.  An  eXT-ellent  way 
of  getting  rid  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  in  the 
material  used  for  sowing  consists  in  gently  pour 
ing  the  contents  of  a  kettleful  of  toiling  water 
over  it.  When  the  soil  thus  treated  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  and  drain  it  is  ready  for  use,  as 
eggs  or  larva-  of  insects,  spores  of  fungi,  etc.,  are 
orshould  be  all  destroyed.  The  Fern  sporeswhich 
are  exceedingly  minute  must  be  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  tho  prepared  soil  and  covered  with 
eit  her  a  bell-glass  or  a  shoot  of  glass  and  kept  in  a 
c-loso,  shady  place.  There  they  should  remain 
until  the  surface  of  the  pots  or  pans  which 
contain  them  becomes  covered  with  a  growth  of 
Lichen  or  Liverwort  appearance.  From  this 
singular  growth  the  young  Ferns  ultimately 
develop,  according  to  the  different  species,  in  a 
space  of  time  usually  varying  from  three  to  six 
months  from  the  timo  of  sowing.  During  that 
time  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  tho  Hporea  are 
sown  should  bo  kopt  in  a  uniform  state  of  mois- 
t ure,  the  watering  should  be  done  by  partial 
immersion,  standing  the  pots  or  pans  in  water 
for  a  few  inchos,  so  that  the  moisture  rises  to 
the  surface.  When  Fern  sporos  germinate 
freely,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  several 
timos  divided,  for  it  allowed  to  crowd  and  over¬ 
grow  each  other  in  the  seed-pan  or  pot  they 
are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  They  should  still 
lie  watered  by  partial  immersion  und  no  water 
should  be  applied  overhead  until  they  have 
produced  fronds.  They  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  air  by  tilting  on  one  side  the  glass 
cover,  which  may  in  a  short  timo  be  removed 
altogether.  Until  then  it  is  best  to  keep  tho 
pots  or  pans  at  all  timos  well  shaded  during 
sunshine,  but  not  in  dull  weathor.  When  fronds 
have  mado  thoir  appearance,  tho  seedlings  do  not 
require  any  other  shading  than  that  to  which 
tho  house  is  usually  subjected.  When  the  seed- 
Lngs  have  formed  a  little  crown  and  are  provided 
with  two  or  throe  fronds,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  or  placed  in  pans  or  boxoytnnl  ke 
a  time  in  a  somewhat,  close  atnaisphitf? 
shaded  and  carefully  watered  untfFeelaWslied 


the 


Greenhouse  and  stove  Ferns  require  to  be  sown  excellent  for  giving  greater  variety  to 
in  a  warm-house  ;  whereas  for  British  and  hardy  |  scene.  Not  only  may  they  be  used  among 
exotic  kinds  a  damp,  shady,  but  not  dark  corner  j  alpines  or  among  the  plants  near  the  waterside, 
under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold-frame  j  but  we  may  also  sot  apart  certain  portions  of 
is  all  that  is  required.]  |  tho  rock  garden  to  hardy  Ferns,  as  shown  in  tho 

-  accompanying  engraving,  while  in  another  part 

FERNS  IN  THE  ROCK  GARDEN.  they  might  form  a  pleasing  and  natural  connect- 
,T  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ing  link  between  the  rock  garden  proper  and  an 

No  rock  garden  is  complete  without  hardy  adjoining  wild  garden  or  shady  wood, 
r  ernB.  In  Nature  we  do  not  always  find  Ferns 

confined  to  the  shady  nooks  of  sheltered  woods  - 

or  forests,  but  they  occur  in  quantities  in  our  Growing  Maiden-hair  Ferns.—  I  have 
open  moors  whero  they  would  be  fully  exposed  a  quantity  of  Maiden  hair  Ferns  cut  down  and 
to  the  sun.  frequently,  too,  we  may  see  in  full  leaf  again,  but  after  being  in  the  rooms  a 
certain  kinds  springing  from  the  chinks  and  few  weeks  the  ends  of  the  fronds  turn  brown 
fissures  of  otherwise  bare  rocks,  or  covering  old  and  die.  If  I  am  not  troubling  too  much,  I 
walla,  exposed  ruins,  and  similar  places.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  this  ;  also 
are  quite  justified,  therefore,  in  employing  to  know  the  proper  time  to  cut  down,  repot, 
Ferns  in  that  part  of  the  rock  garden  which  is  temperature,  and  general  treatment  of  Maiden- 
devoted  chiefly  to  alpine  plants.  Here  we  may  hairs  ?— Arkna. 

find  them  in  Nature —  [The  cause  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds 

dying  of!'  is  probably  that  the  roots  are  not  in  a 
healthy  condition,  which  may  have  been  caused 


group  them  as  we  would  find  them  in  Nature— 
i.e.,  scattered  in  irregular  masses.  When  the 

flowering  plants  employed  are  of  the  deciduous  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  _ _ 

kind  we  may  enliven' the  rocks  by  evorgreen  '  through  'having ’'iieen'keprtoo"  wet' "while  The 
Ferns  which  would  look  bright  and  cheerful  |  plants  were  dormant.  On  examination  it  will 
even  during  the  winter  months.  Ferns  should 


DU 
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found  that  the  roots  are  quite  black  and 
devoid  of  the  bright  fresh  tips,  which 
should  have  a  yellowish  tint  and  a  lighter 
shade  at  the  points.  They  may  start  away 
freely,  but,  after  having  exhausted  the 
stored-up  energy,  they  will  fail  to  get.  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  them, 
and  will  gradually  get  weaker  and  die  off 
prematurely.  If  it  is  found  that  the  roots 
are  health}',  the  fault  may  be  that  they 
have  been  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere 
before  the  fronds  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  withstand  exposure.  The’  ordinary 
Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  runeatum)  is  natu¬ 
rally  evorgreen,  but  by  gradually  drying 
the  plants  off  in  the  autumn  and  keeping 
them  cool  for  a  time,  they  may  be  cut 
down  and  kept  cool  and  dry  until  required 
to  start  again,  when,  after  having  rested 
for  a  time,  they  will  soon  start  into 
active  growth  if  placed  in  warmth  again. 
Water  should  be  used  sparingly  until  the 
fronds  nre  well  developed,  when  they  will 
naturally  require  more  water  ;  but  over¬ 
watering  is  a  common  error.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  necessary  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme.  As  soon  as  well  started  a  little 
manure  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  but 
this  will  bo  of  no  use  if  the  roots  are  un¬ 
healthy.  Tho  best  time  to  repot  is  after 
they  are  well  started  into  growth.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  ball  may  lie  cut  away, 
and  it  the  roots  are  much  matted  toge¬ 
ther  they  may  be  loosened  out  with  a 
pointed  stick,"  taking  care  not  to  damage 
them,  and  to  save  those  with  the  bright 
fresh  tips.  They  may  be  potted  a  little 
lower  in  the  pots  than  previously.  Tho 
compost,  should  consist  of  good  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sharp  sand.  If  there  is  no 
fibre  in  the  loam  a  little  peat  may  be  used, 
but  with  good  loam  tho  Maiden  hairs  will 
succeed  lietter  without  than  with  peat. 
After  repotting,  the  plants  require  shade 
and  a  close  atmosphere  for  a  few  dnys,  with 
a  temperature  of  from  70  degs.  to  7-r>  decs. 

Later  on,  when  established,  t  hey  should  be 
not  lie  planted  all  over  the  rock  garden,  but  grail  nally  ox  posed,  and  air  given.  Ingrowing 
only  here  and  there,  keeping  particularly  hand-  plants  on,  a  temperature  ot  from  65  degs.  to 
some  kinds  well  to  the  front,  anil  introducing  75  degs.  should  Is-  maintained.  Plenty  of  light 
larger  masses  into  the  shady  recesses  which  and  air  should  be  given.  It  is  a  common  error 
now  and  then  should  occur  in  every  well-  to  grow  these  beautiful  Ferns  under  too  much 
constructed  rock  garden.  In  recesses  of  this  shade  and  moisture.  Keen  the  beautiful 
kind  Ferns  may  be  used  with  excellent  results,  Adiantum  Farleyense  may  lie  grown  almost 
but  tho  arrangement  requires  care  and  fore-  fully  ex posod  to  the  sun,  and  will  lie  found  to 
thought.  Tall  kinds  should  never  lie  in  the  make  fronds  of  better  substance  with  a  beaut i- 
centre  where  they  would  obstruct  tho  view,  but  ful  bronzy  tint  on  the  young  ones,  which  will 
should  be  kept  at.  the  sides  of  the  rocky  recess,  gradually  turn  to  a  bright  green.  Watering  is 
whore  thoir  fringe  of  ologant  groenory  would  the  most  important  factor  in  successful  culture 
stand  out  prominently,  not  hiding,  but  greatly  of  the  Maiden-hairs.  If  the  soil  gets  Boureil  by 
enhancing,  the  natural  charm  of  that  shady  excess,  failure  will  ensue,  and  it  is  equally 
nook.  A  particularly  natural  effect  is  produced  damaging  to  allow  them  to  get  too  dry  at  the 
by  Ferns  clothing  the  interior  of  a  cave  or  roots.  When  grown  under  good  conditions  they 
springing  from  a  mossy  carpet  near  running  or  may  bo  used  for  house  decoration  and  other 
falling  water  where  thoir  fronds  would  lie  purposes,  lasting  well  even  if  tho  temperature 
moistened  by  tho  spray.  falls  as  low  as  40  degs.  For  cutting,  the  fronds 

The  Ferns  occurring  among  small  alpines  will  be  more  valuable  when  grown  fully  exposed 
should,  of  course,  be  of  the  smallest  kinds  ;  hut  to  the  light. — A.  Hkmslkv. 

on  noarly  level  ground,  on  the  margins  of  ponds  - - - 

or  running  streams,  the-  lareesf.  and  most  Auricula  Dusty  Miller.— So-called  h_v  reason  ot 


Hardy  Ferns  by  rock  garden  steps. 
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ROSBB. 

A  FEW  BEAUTIFUL  ROSES. 

I  consider  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  one  of  the  very 
finest  Roses  in  existence  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view.  Owing  to  its  free  habit,  it  soon  mounts 
over  pillars,  arches,  or  whatever  else  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  clothe,  leaving  the  much-lauded 
Crimson  Rambler  far  in  the  rear.  Then  the 
tint  of  the  blossoms  against  the  bright-groen  of 
the  older  foliage  and  tho  bronzy  tint  of  the 
younger  leaves  and  buds  form  a  most  beautiful 
contrast  not  to  be  thought  of  with  the  yellowish 
tint  of  the  Polyantha  named  above.  Two  large 
bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa,  the  pink  and  white 
varieties,  are  exquisite  now,  and  again  later, 
when  the  seed-hips  are  produced,  no  one  can 
fall  out  with  you  for  calling  it  a  thing  of  beauty* 
To  see  these  splendid  bushes  hacked  about  as 
they  are  iu  some  gardens  is  a  sad  instance  of  the 
waut  of  tasto  still  ]>o8seBsod  by  some  gardeners. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  when  I  was  looking 
through  a  large  garden,  I  saw  R.  rugosa 
“  pruned  ”  and  just  breaking,  large  branches  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  thumb  having  Men  taken  off 
with  the  secateurs. 

The  old  Monthly  Roses,  littlo  as  exhibitors 
think  of  them,  are  about  the  most  continuous 
flowering  plants  in  existence,  ami  whore  they 
are  plantod,  as  I  liavo  them,  so  that  they 
can  ramble  almost  at  will,  thero  are  vory  few 
weeks  in  the  year  one  cannot  cut  a  few 
blooni3.  Just  now  they  are  a  glorious  mass  of 
colour.  Coming  to  tho  Briers,  the  Austrians  in 
variety  and  Lord  Penzance's  Sweet  Briers  are 
extremely  beautiful  when  in  flower.  They  are 
not  good  climbers,  hut  look  prettiest  when 
allowed  to  thicken  out  and  form  large,  free 
hushes  on  tho  lawn  or  near  the  edge  of  shrub¬ 
beries.  In  a  heavy  soil  with  me  the  latter 
luxuriate,  a  number  of  plants  put  out  quite 
small  three  years  ago  now  throwing  up  immense 
shoots,  which  will  presently  lie  wreathed  in 
blossom,  while  even  now  after  a  shower  their 
delicate  fragrance  pervades  tho  whole  garden. 
The  Tea-sconled  section  contains  so  many  lovely 
garden  Roses  that  nothing  like  a  selection  is 
to  lie  thought  of.  The  earliest  to  open  this 
year  outside  is  Mine,  do  Watteville  ;  and 
wliat  a  charming  thing  this  is,  tho  whitish 
flowers,  shaded  with  piidc  and  becoming  bright 
rose  on  tho  edge,  being  ns  dclicato  as  a  Carna¬ 
tion  and  as  sweetly  scented.  Marie  van 
Houtte,  again,  is  a  magnificent  Tea ;  Ma 
Capucine,  "ideal,  and  Mme.  Fnlcot  being  three 
that  produce  the  most  lovely  buds  of  any, 
though  when  fully  ox  [landed  they  are  soon 
over.  Far  lieforo  t  he  best  of  tho  Dijon  race  in 
my  opinion  is  Safrano,  a  strong-growing,  free- 
flowering  Tea,  hardly  ever  out  of  bloom,  the 
buds  being  of  characteristic  shape  and  in  colour 
a  fine  apricot  tint  always  much  admired.  A  initio 
Y'ibert  is  an  old  and  much  neglected  Rose  that 
has  a  fine  effect  when  in  flower,  producing 
immense  clusters  of  small  white  blossoms,  and 
if  allowed  to  just  take  its  own  way  it  grows 
into  a  graceful  bush,  its  almost  evergreen 
character  fitting  it  well  for  planting  near  the 
house. 

These  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  charming 
garden  Roses  wo  have  for  making  a  display,  of 
which  the  ugly  clipped-in  standards  and  cut- 
down  dwarfs  are  only  poor  caricatures.  There 
is  room  for  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  the  gardener 
who  grows  for  garden  effect,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  nurserymen  in  this  country  in  most 
cases  favour  the  former  class,  to  tho  serious 
detriment  of  tho  latter.  H.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Early  Chrysanthemums— how  to 
make  bushy  plants.— If  plants  of  the 
early-flowering  kinds  which  arc  planted  out, 
and  thi>se,  too,  which  are  grown  in  pots  for  tho 
conservatory  in  tho  early  autumn,  have  not 
made  their  natural  “break” — i.e.,  branched 
out  into  numerous  shoots — it  is  quite  time  means 
should  be  taken  to  effect  this  artificially.  Their 
period  of  growth  is  limited  in  comparison  with 
the  later  flowering  kinds,  and  unless  the  young 
plants  very  soon  commence  to  make  bnfinclling' 
growths  it  is  hopeless  gijwfpBCfeitjhpm  HMie] 
large,  bushy  plants.  A  careful  inspection  of 
the  point  of  the  growth  of  each  single-stemmed 


plant  should  therefore  be  made,  and  iu  all  cases 
where  a  bud  cannot  bo  detected  tho  point  of 
tho  growths  should  bo  pinched  out.  This  will 
cause  the  plants  to  make  several  lateral  growths. 
Those  plants  in  which  a  bud  was  developing  at 
the  apex  of  their  growths  will  also  in  like 
maimer  be  producing  lateral  shoots,  so  that  the 
pinching  advised  in  the  first  kind  of  plants  will 
have  produced  artificially  whut  the  other  did 
naturally.  From  this  point  we  may  leavo  the 
plants  to  develop  growths  in  quick  succession 
quite  naturally,  and  as  many  of  the  best  sorts 
make  short-jointed,  stout  growths,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  plants  of  a  desirable  branching 
character  will  result.  It  is  well  at  this  season 
to  dust  the  points  of  the  growth  with  Tobacco- 
powder,  as  green  fly  is  giving  some  trouble. — 

BEES. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  temperature  during 
the  time  that  fruit-trees  were  in  blossom  the  Bees 
did  not  reap  much  advantage  from  the  first 
source  of  honey  supply  of  the  season— indeed,  iu 
many  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue 
artificial  feeding  throughout  May  to  prevent 
dwindling  and  dying  out  of  stocks.  Upon  the 
White  Clover  coming  into  flower,  however, 
much  of  the  lost  time  in  the  apiary  will  be  made 
up,  anil  the  season  for  supering  hives  soon 
arrives.  It  requires  some  judgment  in  deciding 
when  is  the  right  moment  to  add  u  supor  fo  a 
hive ;  still,  when  sloreB  are  coming  in  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  hive  is  full  of  Bees  to  over¬ 
flowing,  the  inmates  clustering  at  the  entrance 
and  about  the  floor-board,  a  super  or  crate  of 
sections  may  be  safely  put  on.  These  should  be 
covered  up  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
carpet  or  flannel  that  no  heat  may  escajic. 
When  tho  work  in  tho  soctioim  is  in  full  swing, 
tho  crate  containing  them  may  bo  rnisod,  and 
another  crate  of  sections  placed  between  it  and 
the  hive.  Comb  will  bo  built  and  honey  stored 
in  these,  whilo  tho  honey  in  tho  upper  ones  is 
ripening.  By  this,  much  time  is  saved  :  for  by 
the  time  tho  honey  in  the  upper  sections  is 
ready  for  removal,  the  under  ones  will  have 
considerably  advanced,  and,  should  tho  honey 
harvest  continue,  still  another  crate  of  sections 
can  bo  introduced,  for  in  good  seasons  tho  BeeB 
will  gather  honey  much  faster  than  it  can  be 
ripened  in  tho  cells,  and  often  swarm 
through  not  being  provided  with  sufficient 
super  space.  When  section  boxes  are  worked 
upon  skops  they  aro  placed  in  a  box-crate 
having  a  movable  sloping  roof,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  hole  to  correspond  with  the 
hole  in  tho  top  of  tho  skep,  and  covored  with 
queen  excluder.  Tho  most  suitable  skops  for 
supering  aro  thooe  having  a  flat  top  with  a  hole 
marked  iu  it  .3  inches  or  4  inches  iu  diameter. 
Supers  may  be  of  wood,  glass,  or  straw,  but 
section  boxes  have  now  greatly  taken  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  straw  cap  and  bell  glass. 
Should  tho  weather  prove  very  hot  after  the 
Bees  have  taken  possession  of  tho  super,  bottom 
ventilation  should  lie  given  by  wedging  up  the 
skep  from  the  floor  board  about  a  ouarter  of  an 
inch.  This  will  cause  a  slight  undercurrent  of 
air,  and  enable  the  Been  to  work  with  greater 
comfort,  roduco  the  chance  of  a  swarm  leaving 
the  hive,  and,  consequently,  tho  cessation  of 
work  in  the  super. 

In  putting  on  and  removing  sections,  as  well 
as  in  examining  hives,  carbolic-acid  is  now  very 
frequently  used  in  plaeoof  smoko  to  subdue  the 
Bees,  and  is  found  to  unswor  tho  purpose  I  letter. 
It  can  always  bo  dopended  on,  whereas  the 
fuel  in  tho  smoker  is  liable  to  cease  to  burn  aud 
give  forth  Bmoke  at  any  moment,  allowing  the 
Bees  to  become  masters  of  the  situation.  Two 
ounces  of  ordinary  carbolic-acid  should  be  mixed 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and  in  this  should  ho 
stooped  a  piece  of  calico,  largo  enough  to  cover 
the  tops  of  the  frames  or  section  rack.  The 
calico,  liaving  been  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possiblo, 
is  placed  over  tho  sections  to  bo  taken,  causing 
the  Bees  to  lieat  a  hasty  retreat  below,  and 
leaving  the  operator  iu  safe  possession  of  their 
stores.  In  examining  a  hivo  a  largo  feather 
,r-',yrH  /HPI^d  >11  tho  carbolic  solution  and 
pa  ma  J\(gr  the  tops  of  the  frames  as  the  w 
ing^aje  removed,  and  when  a  frame  of  Comb  Ys1 
taken  from  the  hive  in  searching  for  the  que^j^ 


brood  or  eggs,  the  feather  passed  near  the  cluster 
of  Bees  (not  touching  them)  will  cause  them  to 
move  away  quickly,  and  leave  that  portion  of 
tho  comb  free  for  inspection.  In  the  caso  of  nn 
attack  of  robber-Bees,  the  carbolic  cloth  laid 
upon  the  alighting  board  will  put  a  stop  to  all 
warfare. 

At  this  season,  if  it  be  wished,  an  empty 
frame-hive  can  be  stocked  with  the  Bees  from  a 
skop  in  tho  following  manner  :  Having  cut  a 
holo  in  the  quilt  that  covers  the  frames  a  little 
less  in  diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the  skep, 

E'  ce  the  skep  of  Bees  over  the  opening.  The 
es  are  obliged  to  passthrough  the  frame  hive 
in  carrying  out  their  work,  and  as  tho  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  and  the  skep  becomes  full  of 
Bees,  the  work  is  commenced  in  the  frame-hive. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  latter  becomes  full  of  Bees, 
when  the  skep  can  he  removed,  the  Bees  it 
contains  driven  out  and  joined  to  those  in  the 
frame  hive,  and,  after  placing  a  piece  of  queen- 
excluder  over  tho  hole  iu  the  quilt,  the  skep 
should  he  replaced  above  it.  Ill  three  weeks 
all  the  brood  in  the  skop  will  have  matured, 
and  the  skep  will  probably  lie  full  of  honey, 
when  it  should  lie  removed.  If  it  be  wished  to 
still  retain  the  skop  as  a  stock-hive,  proceed  as 
above,  and  whon  the  frame-hive  becomes  full  of 
Bees  and  brood  place  the  skep  by  the  side  of 
the  frame-hive.  It  is  of  littlo  moment  which 
hive  the  queen  is  in,  providod  tho  ono  that  is 
loft  queenlosH  contains  eggs  or  brood,  that,  the 
Bees  of  that  hive  may  lie  enabled  to  raise  a 
queen  for  themselves,  otherwise  a  queen  cell 
may  lie  inserted.  The  frame-hive  should  he 
furnished  with  comb  foundation  before  being 
brought  into  use.  8.  8.  G. 

Uxbridge ■ 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Laying  sewer  through  allotments 

(•/.  A,'.). — Four  years  ago  a  district  council  let  in 
allotments  a  field  leased  for  the  purposo  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  You  and 
others  took  those  allotments  upon  written  agree¬ 
ments,  but  apparently  received  no  copies  of  such 
agreements,  and,  although  you  remember  that  a 
year’s  notice  was  to  bo  given  by  either  party  to 
the  other  to  determine  the  tenancy,  you  do  not 
remember  whether  there  was  any  reservation  of 
tho  right  to  enter  to  lay  sewers,  etc.  The 
council  now  send  you  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  one  of  their  committees  (adopted  by 
the  council),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
lease  by  tho  Commissioners  reserved  to  them 
the  right  to  lay  a  sewer  through  the  land,  aud 
that  the  exorcise  of  the  right  having  become 
necessary,  tho  surveyors  to  the  Commissioners, 
will,  after  tho  1st  of  Juno,  putin  hand  thewoik 
of  laying  an  outfall  sewer  through  some  of  the 
allotments,  tho  Iosbois  (Commissioners)  paying 
compensation  for  damage  to  growing  crops. 
The  lands  are  now  under  Peas,  etc.,  Currant 
and  Gooseberry-bushes,  etc.,  and  are  well  culti¬ 
vated.  This  notice  does  not  imply,  as  you 
suppose,  that  the  land  itself  will  be  taken  from 
you  ;  it  means  that  in  the  exercise  of  tho  pow«  r 
reserved  to  them  in  the  lease  the  Commissioneia 
will  lay  the  Bower,  hut  xvill  pay  for  all  damage 
done  to  crops,  including  of  courso  damago  To 
fruit-trees  and  fruit-bushes.  It  may  be  that  no 
difficulty  will  arise  in  the  assessment  of  tho 
compensation,  but  I  should  advise  the  whole  ■  f 
those  allotment  holders,  through  whose  lands 
the  sower  will  bo  laid,  to  consult  together  ai  d 
to  appoint  a  valuer  to  act  jointly  ana  severally 
for  them  all.  Each  of  you  should  be  compen¬ 
sated  to  tho  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and 
this  means  that  you  shall  bo  in  no  wono 
position  after  the  sewer  has  been  laid  and  ycu 
have  recoivcd  the  compensation  than  you  would 
have  been  if  it  had  novor  been  laid  at  all.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  be 
merely  paid  for  the  seed  you  have  sown  and  for 
tho  labour  of  sowing. — K.  C.  T. 


As  many  of  the  most  intending  no/e* 
and  articles  in  “Gardening”  from  the  very 
beginning  hare  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  co/iy  of  the  latest 
edition  o/lW  “English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
"  the  most  Useful  ot-  interesting  letter 
ie  n UolwleM  jn rme  current  week's 
. Aim  *  * 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—  Oueriez  and  answers  an  insertsd  in 
Gardrxino  free  of  chant  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed,  to 
the  Editor  of  Qardknixq,  37,  Southampton-street,  Coocnt 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  arc 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardbniko  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  lime  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be,  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Striking  cuttings  of  Cytlsus  fragrans  ( B  ). 

The  hall-ripe  shoots  of  the Cvlimis  will  strike  if  inserted 
in  Bandy  soil,  anil  the  |>ot  plunged  in  a  hot-hed  or  props- 
gating-pit.  They  may  also  he  stnuk  in  a  cold-frame 
during  the  summer,  if  tho  cuttings  have  a  hell-glass  put 
over  them,  and  the  glass  shaded  ;  but  they  take  much 
longer  to  strike  in  this  way  than  they  do  in  heat. 

Selaglnella  ( n.).—' The  Hclaginella  sent  apparently 
sulTers  from  excessive  moisture,  compared  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown,  for,  although 
fond  of  moisture,  and,  indeed,  requiring  to  he  constantly 
damp  at  the  roots,  Selaginellas,  as  a  rule,  do  not  keep 
their  foliage  long  if  frequently  wetted  overhead,  and 
especially  if  the  water  used  for  the  pur|>oso  lie  very  cold 
and  tho  house  in  which  tho  plants  are  grown  he  much 
warmer.  Most  Selaginellas  also  require  to  be  struck 
afresh  noiv  and  then,  or  they  get  very  baro  at  tho  base, 
principally  those  belonging  to  tile  sections  of  denticulntu, 
••qioda,  Marlensi,  and  stolonifera. 

Planting  swampy  ground fKerney;.—  Although 
your  piece  of  ground  is  of  a  wet  or  swampy  nature,  in  an 
artificial  Hense,  yet  it  should  lie  treated  as  though  it  were 
naturally  so.  For  that  reason  we  advise  you  to  plant 
Willow  cuttings,  some  a  feet  apart,  all  over  it.  though  not 
to  choke  back  tho  drain  or  cause  the  flow  of  the  sewage 
matter  to  be  stopped.  Onee  these  Willows  become  strong 
they  would  absorb  much  of  tho  water ;  indeed,  would,  if 
the  proper  Willow  ho  planted,  soon  make  an  Osier-lied  and 
possibly  in  time  become  profitable  The  soil  might  In 
time  lie  sick  of  Ryo  Orass  if  constantly  sown,  also  it  would 
need  cultivating.’  Planted  with  the  Osier  Willow  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  not  be  needed,  and  there  would  be  less  trouble 
with  it  than  with  Or, us.  Still,  you  should  hare  some 
outlet  for  the  surplus  water. 

Gardenias  unhealthy  (T.).— Either  the  roots 
have  got  into  a  hail  state  or  the  plant  has  been  kept  in  too 
low  a  temperature.  The  Ciardcnia  loves  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture,  and  must  got  an  average  temperature  in  winter  of 
f,5  degs.  by  day  and  50  degs.  by  night,  6  dogs,  more 
being  necessary  to  well  expand  the  flowers.  The  best  way 
when  (lardenias  have  got  into  had  health  is  to  plane  them 
in  a  genial,  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  keeping  the  soil 
Just  moist  until  fresh  growth  is  made ;  then,  having 
allowed  tile  soil  to  dry  out,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
shake  away  as  much  of  the  old  mould  as  possible,  and  repot 
into  as  small  a  pot  as  the  roots  can  lie  crammed  into, 
using  fine  sandy  jieat  and  giving  good  drainage.  Water 
carefully,  and’ when  the  plant  has  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  anil  is  growing  well,  shift  into  the  next  sized  |iot. 

Double  Wallflowora  (A.  <i.  lr).  The  true  old 

perennial  Wallflowers  arc  of  a  hard  shrubby  habit,  and  are 
propagated  hy  cuttings  only.  It  is  a  good  time  to  take 
ml  lops  or  shoots  when  about  1  inches  long,  setting  them 
thickly  into  pots  that  are  filled  with  sandy  soil  and  some 
pure  sharp  sand  on  the  fop.  These  should  he  stood  in  a 
••lose  frame,  or  he  placed  under  a  handlight  in  the  shade  , 
and  kept  close,  except  boing  occasionally  walered  until  i 
rooted.  They  can  then  he  put  singly  into  small  pots,  he  ' 
grown  on  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  ho  planted  outdoors 
"here  to  bloom.  Von  r  an  also  purchase  young  plants 
from  florists  The  two  best  known  varieties  arc  double 
vellow  and  double  deep  red.  You  can  purchase  double 
German  seed  in  separate  colours,  sowing  it  under  glass 
next  month,  and  putting  tho  plants  out  when  strong. 
These,  however,  differ  very  much  from  the  old-fashioned 
shrubby  but  seedless  doubles. 

Climbing  Rosen,  etc.  ( Lilya •  Fraser).  The  only 
way  to  gel  climbing  Roses  to  bloom  this  season  would  lie 
to  purchase  good  plants  in  pots  at  once,  and  plant  them 
in  tho  iKisitlons  most  favourable  to  their  growth.  To 

Iiurchase  a  large  number  of  good  sized  plants  likoly  to 
lower  this  year  would  he  rather  cx|ronsivc,  whereas  in 
autumn  you  could  buy  ttt  about  one-third  the  price,  and 
by  having  ground  plants  effect  a  great  saving  in  carriage 
also.  It Th  really  too  late  to  carry  out  this  planting  satis¬ 
factorily  at  the  present  time.  You  could  bud  the  briers 
you  speak  of  any  time  during  July,  selecting  sonic  of  the 
strong  shoots  that,  are  now  being  mode.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  w  hether  your  Itrlcrs  ure  really  stocks  or  whether 
they  are  old  stools ;  if  the  latter  you  will  have  some 
trouble  in  transplanting  them.  You  could  plant  some  of 
the  early  or  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  at  once 
on  the  hank  you  speak  of,  such  as  Marie  Masse,  Mine. 
Hesgranges,  Cl.  Wormig,  Eouohor  do  Cartel,  Harvest 
Home,  Crimson  Otieen,  Rycoroft  Glory,  Orange  Child, 
living  all  free  and  hardy.  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  he 
plained  at  any  time  from  September  to  March,  though  best 
in  autumn.  Snowdrops  should  he  planted  In  early 
autumn,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Growing  an  OleanderfC.  L.  Parsons)..  -There  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing  an  Oleander,  and  why 
yours  docs  not  start  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  needs  ordi¬ 
nary  potting  compost,  gay,  one-third  leaf-moulil  to  two- 
thirds  loam,  and  a  little  sand.  The  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house  during  the  winter  is  necessary  to  its  well  doing,  but 
in  tho  summer  it  will  succeed  perfectly  if  stood  out-of- 
doors.  At  that  season  it  needs  a  liberal  jmpply  of  water. 
The  Oleander  is  naturally  u  tall,  looso-i#owing>usl’,  and. 
if  kept  dwarf  it  is  a(  the  pxiienscjoF  floulrx,  Jodit  1  >n  )» 
upper  part  of  tho  long,  flexible,  WilloxTOtk#  Anus'  fcnaD 
the  blossoms  are  principally  borne.  V_ 


FRUIT. 

Scalding  In  Grapes  (W.  J.  Birts).— Your  Grapes 
are  suffering  from  what  is  known  as  scalding,  which  gene¬ 
rally  takes  place  when  the  lierrics  are  about  half  grown, 
as  those  ,iou  send  are.  It  is  caused  through  late  or  hail 
ventilation  on  some  sunny  morning  whilst  the  atmosphere 
inside  the  house  and  also  the  berries  arc  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  variefies  most  liable  to  it  are  the  ono  you 
send  and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling. 

Weakly  Vine  (/’.)•— Tho  Vine  is  all  right  at,  present, 
if  it  is  makingany  growth  at  all.  Keep  the  roots  supplied 
with  wat  er,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  extend  more  rapidly 
mulch  with  manure  and  water  with  liquid-manure.  Train 
up  the  Shoots  from  12  inches  to  HI  inches  from  the  glass 
ns  they  progress.  A  greenhouse  that  is  without  artificial 
heat,  and  that  only  gets  the  afternoon's  sun,  is  not  the 
best  position  for  Vines  ;  still,  good  Grapes  have  been 
grown  in  such  aspects.  If  the  Vine  shoots  are  syringed 
freely  every  afternoon  when  the  weather  is  bright  it  "  ill 
not  only  encourage  growth,  but  keep  off  the  flics.  In  bad 
cases  fumigation  with  Tobacco  must  be  resorted  to. 

Fruit-trees  stunted  (Cofera  me).— As  your  stunted 
fruit-trees,  Apples  and  Hears,  are  standards,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  he  worked  on  tree  or  Crab  and  Hoar- 
stocks,  hence  tho  stocks  are  not  in  fault.  It  seems, 
therefore,  as  if  your  soil  was  very  poor,  or  otherwise  the 
trees  would  make  more  growth.  If  they  are  carrying 
some  fruits  each  this  season,  thin  those  down  to  quite  a 
few— say  hut  ten  or  twelve  to  each  tree.  Then  remove  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  soil  over  the  roots,  and  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  across,  and  place  there  a  moderate  dressing  of 
short-manure,  recasting  some  of  the  soil  ovor  it.  Later  in 
the  season  —say  a  month  hence,  when  tho  weather  is  dry 
—give  llie  roots  of  each  tree  a  good  watering  once  a  week 
to  help  wash  in  tho  manure  and  stimulate  to  root  action. 
In  that  way  you  may  cause  strong  shoots  to  bo  formed, 
and  then  you  would  find  your  trees  would  grow  quite  fast 
enough. 

Summer  pruning  fruit-trees'  (Close).  —  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  prod  Ice  of  pruning  fruit-trees  in  the  summer  is 
most  general  when  trees  have  to  he  restricted  in  size  or 
area.  With  wall-trees,  espaliers,  cordons,  pyramids,  and 
even  many  hush  trees,  this  restriction  is  absolutely  need¬ 
ful :  Inti  If  trees,  whether  in  form  now,  hush  or  pyramid, 
are  planted  wide  apart,  say  from  15  fed  to  2h  feet,  giving 
more  room,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  make  free  growth  and  become  of  Nature's 
shape,  and  neither  bush  nor  pyramid  ;  hut  whilst  nn  such 
trees  inward  pruning  can  lie  dispensed  with,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  dispense  with  such  winter  pruning  as  is  found 
hi  certain  thinning  of  the  branches,  and  here  and  there 
shortening  lock  unduly  long  or  strong  shoots.  But 
whilst  trees  so  treated  are  much  Influenced  hy  winds,  to 
the  injury  of  the  fruits,  summer-pruned  trees  are  firmer 
and  little  influenced.  Then,  with  restricted  trees,  10  feet 
to  12  feel  apart,  many  can  he  grown  on  an  area  of  ground. 
M  any  fewer  can  he  grow  it  when  the  trees  are  so  large  and 
loose  in  growth  and  habit. 

Training  Vinos  In  greenhouse  (A.  hi.  B.).— 
As  your  cool-house  In  which  your  two  Vines  ore  planted  is 
27  feet  long,  and  as  we  assume  you  want  moderate  shade 
under  all  the  roof,  you  should  have  rods  to  run  up  under 
the  roof,  4  feet  apart,  or  say  roughly  six  rods.  To  get  these, 
the  proper  course  is  to  take  one  strong  shoot  each  way 
from  each  Vino  along  a  wire  near  the  cave,  or  whero  tho 
roof  springs  from.  If  the  Vines  made  proper  growth 
those  shoots  would  fill  that  wire  the  full  length  of  the 
house,  and  may  even  need  pinching  when  they  rea-h  Hie 
ends  or  meet  each  other.  Next  winter  early  you  would 
have  to  cut  Hie  two  side  growths  or  rods  back  quite 
2  fed ,  and  the  centre  one  also.  Then,  the  following  year, 
permitting  only  shoots  on  the  upper  sides  to  remain, 
carry  up  enough,  at  I  feet  apart,  to  the  ridge,  allowing 
them  to  make  all  the  growth  they  would.  Those  new 
growths  vou  should,  the  following  year,  cut  hack  to  the 
ridge,  then  t  he  new  side  shoots  or  laterals  would  cover 
the  rool.  If.  as  seems  the  case,  the  '  ines  arc  planted 
rather  doss  together  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  then 
carry  one  rod  up  direct  from  each,  and  two  other  roils1 
from  I  he  lateral  stem  on  each  side. 

VEGETABLES. 

Watering  Muuhroom-bedu  (IK).  -  Beyond  a 
mere  sprinkling  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  Mushroom- 
beds  do  not  require  watering  till  they  have  been  in  hear¬ 
ing  some  time,  and  are  showing  sign*  of  exhaustion,  if 
the  bed  has  a  covering  of  hay  lo  keep  the  heal  steady  and 
the  moisture  from  evaporating,  very  little  water  will  lie 
required  till  it  is  necessary  to  giic  a  fillip  to  the  spawn. 

Old  Asparagus-beds  (A.  B.).  Your  best  plan  will 
he  to  make  new  beds  in  the  proper  way,  and  leave  Hie  old 
heils  until  you  have  the  young  plants  In  hearing,  which 
will  not  lie  for  two  years  after  the  time  of  planting. 
Always  plant  good  strong  yearlings  in  spring— it  i'  not 
yet  too  late  if  you  got  good  plants.  When  the  new  beds 
arc  in  proper  hearing  throw  the  other  plants  away  alto- 

C ether.  Old  plants  ol  Asparagus  may  hr  worth  forcing, 
ut  they  arc  never  worth  moving  to  now  plantations. 
Beans  and  woodlice  (Stirling  Monarch).  Yotir 
first  act  should  he  to  sow  other  Runner  Beans  whore 
previous  seeds  have  failed.  It  will  facilitate  growth  if 
you  soak  the  Beans  a  few  hours  in  water  before  sowing. 
As  to  harm  being  (lone  hy  woodlice,  that  is  to  Beans 
rather  unusual,  and  it  mav  rather  have  been  due  to  had 
seed  or  to  coldness  of  soil  causing  some  of  tho  seeds  to 
fail.  But  if  you  think  the  woodlice  have  done  harm,  you 
may  make  traps  for  them  hy  getting  large  old  Holatoos, 
cutting  them  into  halves,  slightly  hollowing  out  the  flesh, 
then  placing  them  on  the  ground  with  that  sido  down¬ 
wards,  as  these  form  traps  Into  which  tho  Insects  creep, 
and  they  may  ho  found  in  tile  day  anil  he  killed.  You 
can  also  make  such  traps  out  of  thick  pieces  of  Turnip, 
Mangold,  Beet,  or  Carrot  in  the  same  way. 

White  Runner  Boana  (Tyro).— As  your  row  of 
Runner  Beans  on  deeply-trenched  and  heavily-manured 
ground  has  been  sown,  much  of  the  future  of  the  row  will 
depend  on  the  space  the  plants  arc  apart,  Rich  as  your 
soil  seems  to  be,  wo  should  advise  thinning  the  plants 
down  to  from  0  inches  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
-(-111 hag  out  spare  ones  to  that  end.  Then  see  that  the  row 
ijiitpplied  with  tall  stakes  fixed  in  a  double , fowJor  the 
ufliiffw  to  climb  up.  When  they  are  »e v e^ I I'lj-T \/l (r  tpy gii ( 
’indhaie  begun  to  hear  well,  place  a  mulch  or  coat  ot 
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in  inure  along  on  each  side  of  the  row,  15  inches  wide,  and 
in  very  dry  w rather  pour  into  the  roots  a  good  soaking  of 
water  at  least  once  a  week.  That  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
plants  fruiting  heavily  for  a  long  season.  Chemicals,  at 
the  rate  of  1  lh.  to  10  gallons  of  water,  nmy  lie  applied 
occasionally  as  liquid-manure. 

Watering  Tomatoes  (F.  G).  —  Slop-water  does 
very  well  (or  wotcring  Tomatoes  or  other  plants  with 
during  dry  weather,  but  it  has  practically  no  manurial 
value.  It  needs  no  diluting  when  all  homo  slops  are 
mixed.  It  is  well,  however,’  to  stand  it  in  a  tub  out¬ 
doors  for  twenty -four  hours  before  using  to  aerate  it.  The 
recipe,  incntionod  on  page  154,  for  liquid-manure  is  correct, 
but  you  may  supplement  it  by  now  and  then  tor  change 
using  stable  droppings,  or  fowl,  or  sheep's  dung,  adding 
some  soot,  as  advised,  in  each  case.  As  to  quantity,  one 
fair  watering  with  this  liquid  once  a  week  is  usually  often 
enough.  But  quantity  depends  on  size  and  nature  of 
plants  and  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  See  that  the  bo  1 1 
round  the  plants  is  moist  before  you  water  with  tho 
liquid. 

Potato,  distances  between  plants  ( Working 
Man).  —The  customary  rule  in  allowing  for  distances 
between  rows  of  Potatoes  and  the  sets  in  them  is  according 
to  the  height  of  tile  tops  when  fully  grown.  Generally 
such  varieties  as  Ashlcaf,  Beauty  of  llehron,  Puritan,  or 

others  of  similar  habit  that  have  tops  of  moderate  height 

and  arc  early,  have  the  rows  2  feet  a|iart,  and  the  sets 
in  the  rows  12  inches  apart.  Hut  in  the  case  of  strong 
growers,  such  as  Magnum  Bonuin,  The  Bruce,  Cp-to- 
Gate,  Reading  Giant,  or  other  main  crop  varieties,  it  is 
best  to  allow  fully  30  inches  between  the  rows,  putting  the 
sets  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  A  good  deal  also  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil,  as  if  deep  and  good,  haulm 
growth  is  greater  than  it  is  in  poor  soil,  hence  more  room 
is  needed.  Strong  tops  produce  more  tubers  than  weak 
ones  do. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

A (i'rt.— See  interesting  article  in  our  issue  of  June  2. 

- A.  B.  C. — See  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject 

in  our  issue  of  May  12,  p.  132. - Anxious. — We  should 

imagine  your  plant  must  lx;  dry  at  tho  roots.  Give  it  a 
good  soaking  of  water  and  well  mulch  tho  soil,  and  we 

think  you  will  see  nn  improvement. - Grec nooks.  The 

soapsuds  which  yon  think  of  using  will  do  good  to  tho 
plants  you  mention.  Vou  may  cover  your  Rose-bed  with 
any  of  the  Saxifrages  or  Tufted  Pansies,  liolh  of  which  do 

well  grown  in  this  way. - A.  G.  A.  If’,— See  note  in 

issue  of  June  2,  p.  178,  on  Peach  blister,  from  which  j  our 

leaves  arc  suffering. - Telegraph.— The  truitB  do  not  set, 

hence  the  reason  of  their  falling  off.  We  fear  you  arc 
cropping  too  heavily  and  not  feeding  sufficiently.  The 
leaves  are  very  thin  and  flabby.  Feed  them  well,  and  do 
not  crop  too  heavily,  and  you  will,  we  think,  find  a 

change. - Lexicon. — Apply  to  one  of  the  leading  London 

florists. - J.  M.  B.  Kinston. — Exercise  a  little  patience, 

and  as  spurs  form  on  the  young  wood,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  pruning,  you  will  have  abundanco  of  bloom  as 

before.- - Yorks. — Hoe  reply  lo  “W.  M."  In  our  issue  of 

Juno  2,  p.  170. - Inquirer.—' The  sample  of  lesf-mouM 

that  you  send  is  very  poor,  there  being  in  it  far  too  many 
pieces  of  old  rotten  wood  that  arc  liable  to  cause  fungus, 

so  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants. - K.  C,  D.— You  had 

better  defer  planting  your  Box  till  tho  autumn— say 
September.  It  can  lie  bought  cheaply  front  any  good  tree 

nurseryman. - F.  R.  S.  -Wo  cannot  undertake  to  name 

Roses,—  /'.  IK.— If  you  can  get.  liquid-manure  use  this  in 

preference,  giving  if.  weak  and  often. - t'lan-y-Mor. 

No,  we  would  not  adx  ise  you  to  water  your  flower  garden 

nr,  in  fact,  anything  with  sea-water, - S.  S.  A.-  We 

have  never  seen  leaves  so  bad,  being  covered  with  green¬ 
fly.  Mildew  also  was  on  some  of  the  leaves,  while  others 
were  attacked  by  blister,  notes  on  which  have  appeared 
frequently  lately’.  Well  syringe  (he  trees  with  soil  soap 
water  to  which  "has  been  added  some  Tobacco  juice,  and 
for  (he  mildew  fry  dusting  with  sulphur.  Vou  had  better 
pick  off  the  blistered  leaves. 

V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit* 
sen'  lo  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
tchuh  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardsniko 
IbU'BiRArRD,  37,  Southampton  street.  Strand,  W.C.  Ho 
more  than  four  kinds  of  /mils  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.  —  «.  Greening,  J.  J).  AT  . 

B  Dyson,  and  F.  W.  -V.— The  Bird  Cherry  (C erases 
Hadusj .—  Henry  Dcbenham.  -Diplacus  glutmosus.—  — 

IK.  It.  Kcilla  hlspanica  and  Hcilla  hlspanica  alba. - 

./.  F.  The  Lady's  Smock  (t'ardaimno  pratensis). - 

Denham. — Lonicora  Utarlca. - R.  IK.  Lewis  Lloyd. — 

llvmenophyllum  tunbridgense. - B.  /“.— Kerria  Japonic* 

fl.'-pl.  This  is  best  Increased  by  layers  or  by  dividing  the 

plant. - Geo.  Font.— Prrus  Mnlus  floritmnda,  or  ono  of 

Its  allied  forms. - A  Subscriber.— I,  Adianlum  cunea- 

turn ;  2,  Adlantum  formosum  ;  3,  Adiantum  concinnum 
latum;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Legrandl ;  5,  Adiantum 
concinnum  ;  fi,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Luddcmannlanurn. 

- Constant  Reader.— 1,  Iberis  soniporvireiis ;  2,  Dorotn- 

cum  caucasicum  ;  3,  Kerria  Japonica  fl.-pl. ;  4,  Wistaria 

sinensis. - Mrs.  Chas.  Bawanls.— Crassula  Candida. 

Several  notes  have  lately  appeared  on  the  summer 

priming  of  fruit-trees.  Sec  issue  June  2,  p.  178. - T. 

Monro.— Euonvmus  Jnponicus  argenteo  marginatus. - 

K.  C.  //.—Tulip  Hector. - Rostrecor.— Yellow  flower. 

Azalea  mollis  ;  white,  Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Cholsya 
ternata),  tits  latter  hardy  against  a  wall.  The  Azalea 

must  have  peaty  soil  to  grow  in. - Mrs.  liliot.— 

Magnolia  six,  lmt  Impossible  to  say  which  unless  you  send 

complete  flower. - Mrs.  Peel.— Coreus  spceiosieslmus. 

Apply  to  J.  Veltoh  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  S.W. - M.  M. 

Turner.  —  No.  1  appears  to  he  Polypodium  PliogopWrix 
(the  Beech  Fern) ;  No.  2  may  ho  Polystlohum  angulare 
(the  Shield  Fern),  fronds  from  young  plants.  The  fronds, 
however,  being  small  and  destitute  of  spores,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  positively  determine  what  thev  are. - Annie 

Wallis.— The  Bird  Cherry  (Census  I'adus). - Julian, 

Folkestone,  —  Kindly  send  fully-developed  specimen. - 

Inquirer*- 1, Tho  Bird Chorry  (Census  Padua);  2,  Weieela 
i i-c-t.oAcl  B.  I  Sx-iil  raga  granulata  fl.-pl. - D.  Bannatyne.— 


Toe  Way  -faring  Tree  (Viburnum  Lantana). 

OatiilcKt.ea  lV^ttyafiLP-K.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry 
town,  K.Y.— General  Catalogue  for  1900. 
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QARDBN  WORK.  anil  add  an  eighth  part  of  sharp  dean  sand.  Vegetable  garden.— Plant  out  Celery 

_  Pot  very  firmly,  using  a  blunt  potting  stick  to  as  fast  as  the  trenches  can  be  got  ready.  The 

Conservatory. -Though  Gannas  are  not  work  il  d9™  by  tho  8>de.of  the  ball.  Water  Turnip-rooted  Celery  (Celeriac)  might  be  more 
a  success  everywhere  outside,  the  new  dwarf  very  carefully  after  potting,  and  never  water  grown  ;  it  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  Earth  up 
varieties  are  lovely  when  grown  in  good-sized  till  the  condition  has  been  ascertained  by  tap-  late  Potatoes  before  the  tops  get  too  high, 
pots  under  glass.  'They  mate  an  effective  group  P'»g  the  side  of  the  pot.  Never  repot  any  making  a  sharp  ridge  to  throw  oft  water.  Very 
in  the  conservatory  just  now,  whilst  outside,  I,ant.  whan  bal  of  ,™°t9  '9  ver/  d,7'  few,  even  now,  give  Potat^  enough  nxm,  All 
unless  the  lied  is  specially  prepared  and  the  spot  Moisten  the  ball  first,  wait  an  hour  for  the  except  the  early  si, ort-teppeil  kinds  should 
is  well  sheltered,  they  are  often  in  our  district  furPla9  to  dram  away,  and  then  repot  1  he  have  .1  feet  between  the  rows  1 1  land  ,s  scare, 
a  dismal  failure.  More  might  be  done  with  !***  time  to  repot  is  immediately  after  flower-  late  Turnips  may  be  sown  or  late  Broccoli  plan 
Lilies  in  pots  so  as  to  have  a  succession  nearly  ,nK-  Use  the  a-vr,n8e  freely  ,,ver  the  foha8e'  *?d  bet,ween  the  ,ro"'9;  the  la^r  case  every 
all  the  year  round  now.  Lilium  longiflorum  is  Late  Peach -house  — Thin  the  young  alternate  row  8b<ndd  be  missed.  Fill  up  all 
a  special  feature,  and  if  retarded  'bulbs  are  shoots  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  keep  them  8Par<!  frames  W'th  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Capsi 
potted  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  tied  on  to  the  trellis.  Moisten  the  roots  when  cum9>  or  something  useful.  Nee  that  all  root 
time.  The  lancifolium  sections  are  coming  in,  necessary  with  liquid-manure.  Thin  the  fruits  crops  are  properly  thinned,  special  attention 
ami  will  continue  for  a  long  time  if  kept  in  finally  to  the  number  the  tree  is  able  to  carry  “,n8  8'ven  Parsnips,  main  crop  of  Carrots 
different  temperatures.  Some  may  be  plunged  without  injury.  This  may  vary  according  to  heet,  nnd  Turnips.  Parsley  should  be  thinned 
outside  for  late- flowering.  The  golden- raved  the  condition  of  the  tree  from  9  to  18  fruits  to  to  9  mchea.  On  good  land  a  foot  betwewi  the 
Lily,  L.  auratum,  does  not  bear  much  forcing,  the  square  yard.  With  judicious  feeding  a  plants  may  bo  allowed.  Disbud  and  tie  Toma- 
but  permitted  to  come  on  in  a  cool-house  it  healthy  tree  will  carry  the  larger  number,  but  toes,  both  under  glass  and  outside.  rrrnts 
makes  a  grand  plant.  For  some  years  I  have  many  who  wish  the  fruits  to  be  as  large  as  I  npening  should  be  left  on  plants  till  ripe-they 
grown  the  double  Tiger  Lily  in  pots,  and  very  possible  will  take  only  one  to  the  square  foot.  be  better  flavoured.  Keep  the  lioe  going 

useful  it  is  in  tbe  conservatory  where  variety  is  hml__  Aq  qnon  aq  firq.  oron  •  a„  a®on«  the  weeds  Liouid-manure  should  be 

wanted  Pelargoniums  Fuchsias  anil  Becornas  Fig-house  —  As  soon  as  the  hrst  crop  is  all  given  to  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and 

,  einrguiiuiiiis,  r  ucnsian,  ami  i>egoiii<is  gathered  the  syringe  may  be  used  freely  again,  ('elerv  Fruit-trees  can-vine  a  cron  will  also 

inake  a  grand  blaze  of  bloom,  but  one  soon  tires  the  houae  Lpta  little  closer  to  swell  off  the  X  it  wi  h  adv^nt^e ^  Cut  out  flower 

few  'plants"  fronf  tuZ’o.T *o?  tf grow  Sh  r°"d  Crop*  8°°"  ^  °iVf  ftomRhuLtrb^d 

annuals  as8 .Schizanthus^n'v^riety^which^  when  time  to  plant  Runner  Beans  for  a  late  crop,  and 

well  grown,  makes  large  bushes  4  feet  to  5  feet  ,f  “n>  attempt  18  made  &t  gr°Wth-  ,f  the  of  ?a”ley  19  not  ad«iuate  sow  on  a 

high  and  nearly  as  much  through.  The  seed  Window  gardening.  —  The  forecourt  warm  site  for  winter  use.  L.  Hobday. 


Window  gardening.  —  The  forecourt 


must  be  sown  early  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  may  be  embellished  with  plants  in  tubs, 
kept  moving  steadily  all  the  winter.  Statice  Hydrangeas  which  have  been  kept  cool,  and 
profusa  in  good  specimens  is  a  distinct  thing  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  with  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
which  attracts  attention  and  makes  a  good  leaved  Geraniums,  will,  if  rightly  placed,  help  to 
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Which  attracts  attention  ana  makes  a  good  leaven  wenununm,  win,  ii  rigiiuy  piuceu,  neip  w  “ 

exhibition  plant  for  the  summer  shows.  Plum  extend  the  window  garden.  Something  similar  Extract!  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

bago  capensis,  either  in  pots,  trained  round  a  may  be  carried  out  at  the  back  of  the  house  if  June  18th. — Pegged  down  Verbenas,  Helio- 
globular  trainer,  or  planted  out  against  a  wall  in  town,  where  there  is  not  much  room  for  tropes,  and  other  plants  inclined  to  straggle, 
or  pillar,  or  as  a  standard  in  the  border  of  the  planting  things  out.  Pruned  Lilacs  to  keep  them  within  bounds  ; 

conservatory,  is  a  useful  plant,  though  tho  Outdoor  garden.  —  The  old  blotched-  only  the  long  branches  are  cut  out.  Thinned 
flowers  are  too  fragile  for  cutting.  The  large-  leaved  Aucuba  japonica  is  much  improved  when  the  buds  of  some  of  the  Roses  where  crowded  ; 
flowering  Clematises  are  charming  pot-plants  laden  with  berries,  and  one  or  two  male  plants  some  kinds  require  this,  others  do  not  come  so 
when  well  done  under  cool  treatment  under  are  sufficient  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  of  a  large  crowded  with  nulls.  Scattered  a  little  guano 
glass.  Coleuses  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  garden.  If  the  male  blooms  first,  which  some-  among  the  plants  and  watered  it  in.  Earthed 
they  are  easily  grown,  and  some  of  the  newer  times  happens,  the  pollen  should  lie  collected,  up  late  Potatoes,  leaving  a  sharp  ridge. 

varieties  are  bright  and  effective  where  one  kept  dry,  and  used  upon  the  flowers  of  the  June  19th. _ Sowed  more  dwarf  French  Beans, 

cannot  afford  Caladiums,  Crotons,  or  Dracienas.  female  w  hen  the  latter  are  ready.  The  Labur-  chiefly  Canadian  Wonder  ;  also  several  rows  of 
Some  of  the  large  Palms  are  usually  turned  out  nums  and  Thorns  have  been  lovely,  but  the  jate  Peas,  including  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Autocrat, 
now  and  plunged  in  sheltered  dells  about  the  Lilacs  in  many  places  have  suffered  from  the  and  Walker's  Perpetual.  Gave  a  further  thin- 
grounds  to  make  room  for  plants  from  the  frosts.  This  is  the  best  time  to  shorten  the  njng  ^  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  outside,  and 
warmer  houses.  Shade  from  climbers  will  be  long,  straggling  branches  of  old  Lilacs  ;  there  is  naifej  jn  ft  few  of  the  longest  shoots  to  prevent 
grateful  now,  hut  should  be  kept  within  bounds,  plenty  of  time  for  the  shoots  to  make  and  ripen  damage  from  winds.  Planted  out  more  Brussels 
Mande  villa  running  about  under  the  roof  is  one  the  new  growth.  If  it  is  necessary  to  prune  Sprouts  and  other  Greens.  Potted  off  Cine- 
of  the  sweetest  summer-flowering  climbers  we  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  the  beet  time  is  as  rar;aa  from  boxes.  Shifted  into  larger  pots  a 
have.  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  and  no  crop  will  be  lot  0f  Adiantums  of  various  kinds. 

Stove.— A  stock  of  plants  suitable  for  table  lost-  H'>"'  J'"‘e  20th.— Planted  out  more  Celery.  Sowed 

decoration  should  he  provided.  C&ladium  argy-  ar®.  wben  m  bloom,  and  the  glaucous  tint  of  the  Leltuces  on  tke  rjdges.  Plunged  out  a  lot  of 
nice  makes  a  pretty  table  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot.  f°1,aS®  when  in  a  specimen  Fuchsias  and  other  ^plants  from  con- 

Crotons,  small  bright  Dracienas,  Cocos  Palms,  olber  seasons,  especially  in  winter,  when  servatory  nlake  room.  Work  among  Cucum- 
Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  Asparagus  there  is  a  lack  of  colour  in  the  garden.  Gi\e  ^  and  Tomatoes  under  glass  is  almost  con- 

plumosus  nanus,  and  Maiden  hair  Ferns  are  all,  liquid-manure  to  Roses,  herUccous  Phloxw,  u  the  plants  are  growing  fast,  and 

more  or  less,  useful,  and  are  easily  grown  in  a  ami  Ho Hyhocke .  Mulch ibeds  of  Stocks  and  sU)p-  an’d  tyingP  mu8t  no\  be  neglected, 
low,  warm  house,  lightly  shaded  when  the  sun  Ast®"  ‘f  .h“?  !!  S  Layered  Strawberries  in  pots  for  early  forcing  ; 

is  bright.  Any  specimen  which  may  require  are  beautiful  for  cutting,  an.1  if  cut  from  freely,  ^  work  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time 

repotting  should  he  seen  to  at  once.  Palms,  if  a  second  crop  wall  be  produced  in  man j  in-  iU  sufficient  8tock  has  been  secured  both  for 
grown  in  heat  and  moisture,  anil  any  plants  not  **“«»•  Prick  out,  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  {  .  ,  planting  out. 

required  in  the  house,  should  ho  moved  to  a  early-sown  seedling  biennials  and  perennials  as  *  P  Scattere<l  ouano  and  suuerohos- 

cooler  house  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled  soon  a9  tl‘ey  can  ho  handled.  / -Scattered  guano  and  Bunerpnos 


June  19th.  —Sowed  more  dwarf  French  Beans, 


ly.  The  Labur-  chiefly  Canadian  Wonder  ;  also  several  rows  of 
*°ve*y»  but  the  late  Peas,  including  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Autocrat, 
uttered  from  the  and  Walker's  Perpetual.  Gave  a  further  thin- 


;  secured  both  for 


and  the  plants  hardened  a  bit.  Some  of  the  Fruit  garden.  -  Dress  the  patches  of  *howerv  time.  shall  loon  discontinue  cutting, 
hardiest  may  be  n  unged  or  planted  m  some  An.encan-bl.ght  on  Apple-trees  with  a  brosh  Mulch^  Vegetable  Marrows  and  other  things 
sheltered  spot  and  kept  there  till  the  autumn,  dipped  m  paraffin-oil.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  m  uire3  help  with  manure.  Top-dreased 
Bougainvilleas  of  specimen  size  may  be  taken  to  this  pest  in  suburban  gardens,  amf  the  attack  lanU  Jon  with  rich  8oil  lo  'keep  out 

t  he  conservatory  to  flower.  All  plants  wil  must  be  persistent.  Though  paraffin  is  not  a  5rought.  Thinned  late  Grapes,  and  top-dressed 
re<[uire  more  water  now.  Allamandas  and  safe  remedy  for  dressing  the  trees  all  over  the  borders  with  artificial  manure.  Gave  also  to 
other  flowering  plants  showing  trusses  of  bloom  branches,  it  may  be  safely  applied  in  spots  Dahliag  and  Hollyhocks  and  other  plants  which 
should  have  liquid-manure  twice  a  week.  Use  where  the  insects  usually  collect.  The  reason  requjreti  Sowed  Rampion 
as  much  lire-hcat  as  will  keep  up  the  night  why  the  blight  is  so  common  in  some  districts  ™  '  '  ,  *  '  „  ... 

tenqierature  to  6.5  degs.  Ixoras  will  do  with  a  in  suburban  gardens  is  it  spreads  from  one  ,  .'’tune  Dressed  gravel  walks  with  weeu- 

little  more  heat,  but  keep  them  at  the  warm  garden  to  another,  and  soon  covers  a  large  k'“®r- ,  Repotted  Genistas  and  Aza  . 
end  of  the  house.  When  the  thermometer  district.  Country  gardens  are  more  isolated,  Shifted  on  young  Gardenias,  Crotons,  ro)  • 


Keep  me  ii  mage  on  uiig  min  » igunmn.  /\u  uiiiigo  me  pranciies  oi  Appie-irees,  must  oe  ueaib  wim  — .  -  -  .  .  , 

are  the  better  for  ventilation  when  genial  promptly.  In  some  cases  the  ends  of  the  shoots  servatory  to  thin  and  arrange  growths.  Inin 
conditions  prevail  outside.  may  he  cut  off  and  the  insects  removed;  in  finally  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  po - 

Repotting  hard -wooded  plants.-  Others  spraying  should  be  adopted.  A  good  “  ° 

Bs  content  with  small  shifts  and  do  not  repot  deal  may  be  done  with  clean  water,  where  the  P°tte<*  °"  double  Primulas, 

till  the  shift  is  needed  is  good  advice.  Drain  water  is  laid  on,  and  pressure  can  be  obtained  June  23rd,.— Washed  fruit-trees  on  south 

the  pots  so  that  the  surplus  water  will  pass  to  use  a  hose.  In  town  gardens,  where  water  walls  with  hose.  Sowed  more  Endive.  1 
away  freely.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  can  bo  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  may  he  used  up  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Planted  out  a  lot  ot 
items  in  plant  growing.  Do  not  disturb  the  during  the  summer  with  advantage  for  washing  young  Tree  Carnations  in  a  prepared  bed.  They 
roots  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fruit-trees.  Raspberries  should  be  mulched  make  more  growth  planted  out  than  when 
removing  old  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  with  manure,  and  Pears  on  the  Quince  and  grown  in  pots,  and  may  be  lifted  quite  safely  >! 
ball.  Do  not  bury  the  collar  of  the  plant  Paradise  must  be  mulched  with  good  manure,  as  helped  on  for  a  time  in  a  warm,  shadv  house 
deeper  than  it  was  before.  A'Tnft- wooded  |eing  surface-rooting,  they  need  a  good  deaU^f  j  ftft^f  f potting  up.  Top-dressed  Cucumbers iin 
plant  may  not  suffer,  from, ,dejep  liaitJirfgSl  ut  (T'ikg$ort.  Thin  Peaches  and  Apricots  where  tte  .houses.  Little  and  often  is  the  rule  adopted 
means  death  to  a  plant  wilh  a  ffgnloiw  sten^Hrtves  are  heavily  cropped.  ThqJ  fruit  &WJ)  Ifiej  SaHed]  |aLwvCwiy^,?<;arl|:t  lQrn  Carrots  for 
Get  the  best  peat,  break  it  up  with  the  hander*  used  for  tarts.  1  I R  N  antl  winter- 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


CROTONS. 


Dpjuno  the  latter  half  of  the  sixties  several 
varieties  of  Croton  were  introduced  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  with  continual  additions 
from  the  same  source,  ns  well  as  numerous  seed¬ 
lings  raised  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  list  of  gulden  varieties  is  now  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  one.  They  are  the  most  popular  of  stove 
fine-foliaged  plants  at  the  present  day,  the 
leaves  being  coloured  with  endless  shades  and 
combinations  of  red,  yellow,  and  green,  while 
in  shape  they  are  equally  variable.  Many  of 
them  are  extremely  popular  as  table  plants, 
for  grown  with  a  single  stem  and  allowed  ample 
space  for  their  long,  arching  leaves  to  develop, 
tney  are  very  graceful,  suggesting  to  a  certain 
extent  a  golden  fountain.  .Some  of  the  brooder- 
leaved  varieties  are  even  brighter  in  colour  than 
the  narrow  ones,  and  though  leas  graceful  they 
form  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  stove  at 
all  seasons.  Crotons,  too,  if  well  hardened  off, 
may  be  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  during  the  summer,  while  even  in 
the  dwel  ling-house  they  will  stand  some  time 
without  injury,  provided  they  are  properly 
supplied  with  water  and  the  leaves  sponged 
oc  aaionadly. 

Given  sullieient  heat  ami  moisture  Crotons 


Rothschild,  Chelsoni,  Countess,  Delight, 
Disraeli,  elegantiasinnis,  Flambeau,  Flamingo, 
Golden  Ring,  Jnhannis,  Moiti,  inuaaicus, 
Nestor,  Queen  Victoria,  Reidi,  ruU-ininiis, 
Sunshine,  Thomsoni,  undulates,  Van  lErstidi, 
Warreni,  and  Williamxi. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ericas  after  blooming.— I  have  bought 
three  Heaths  in  full  flower —  red,  blush,  and 
yellow.  Kindly  tell  mo  what  treatment  they 
should  recti vo  when  they  go  out  of  flower.  I 
can  give  them  a  cold-frame  or  greenhouse,  tem¬ 
perature  about  .‘>0  degs.  in  winter. — II.  M.  B. 

[Directly  your  Heaths  have  finished  flowering 
cut  them  into  shape,  shortening  back  the  long, 
vigorous  shoots  to  about  one-third  of  their 
length.  Then  place  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  arc  about  half  an  inch 
long  repot  in  sandy  peat,  which  must  be  pressed 
down  very  firmly.  After  this  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  they  have 
recovered  from  the  check,  when  a  cold-frame  is 
a  good  place  for  them  till  towards  autumn  when 
the  nights  grow  cold,  at  which  time  remove 
them  into  tlio  greenhouse. ) 

Flowering  plants  for  the  autumn. 
— I  am  putting  up  a  lean  to  greenhouse,  19  feet 
by  .S  feet,  south-east  aspect,  and  would  bo 


der  Rose,  Foray thias,  double- blossomed  Cher¬ 
ries,  ami  Spii'iea  eon  tuna.  When  the  above  are 
nil  over  the  earliest  of  the  ordinary  summer 
occupants  of  the  greenhouse  will  he  unfolding 
their  blossoms.  In  such  a  structure  Vines  may 
lie  grown,  hut  if  your  object  is  to  render  it  ns 
attractive  as  possible  a  few  climbers  planted  in 
a  prepared  border  will  prove  more  satisfactory. 
Five  climbers  will  he  ample — say,  denial  is 
imlivisa,  Passiflora  Imperativ  e  Eugenie,  I’assi- 
II ora  Constance  Elliot,  Pluinlmgo  capcnsis,  and 
Abutilon  Golden  Queen,  or  a  roof  clothed  with 
Fuchsias  forms  a  delightful  summer  feature, 
flood  varieties  for  such  a  purpose  are  General 
Roberts,  Monarch,  Olympia,  Tlio  Shah,  and 
Lustre.  A  good  heating  apparatus  is  the 
Loughborough  boiler,  particulars  of  which  an: 
I  to  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns  of  recent 
numbers  of  Gardeninii  Illustrated.  A  No.  I 
boiler,  with  a  How  and  return  of  4-inch  pi|>c 
ulong  tlio  front  of  the  house  and  at  tlio  end, 
should  t-nahio  you  to  maintain  a  minimum 
temperature  of  4."»  dogs,  during  the  winter.] 

Grafting  Epiphyllums.  —Kindly  inform 
me  when  Epiphyllums  are  grafted,  what  stock 
is  used,  and  method  of  grafting? — Cacti  and 
SciXTI.KNT. 

[The  stock  on  which  Epiphyllum  truncalum 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  usually  grafted 
is  Poreskia  neuleata,  a  rambling-growing  spiny 
plant,  which  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 


Croton  Siuiilcri. 


are  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings  indeed, 
this  is  the  method  exclusively  followed  for 
increasing  them.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
any  season,  but  the  spring  months  are  the  best. 
They  should  be  taken  off  at  a  length  of  4  inches 
to  0  inches,  inserted  firmly  into  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat, 
in  a  stove  propagating-case.  In  a  month  or  so 
the  cuttings  will  be  rooted,  when  they  should 
be  hardened  off  and  given  the  ordinary  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  stove.  The  young  plants  are  then 
ready  for  shifting  into  larger  jiots,  but  it  should 
lie  borne  in  mind  that  comparatively  small  pots 
are  the  more  useful  for  dropping  into  ornamen¬ 
tal  vases  for  the  table,  added  to  which  the 
leaves  acquire  a  brighter  colour  when  the 
roots  are  pot-bound  than  they  do  where  ample 
space  is  allowed  them.  The  soil,  to>,  must  not 
lie  too  rich,  ns  this  has  a  similar  effect.  Of 
course,  the  plants  must  be  shaded  at  first  after 
being  taken  from  the  propagating-case,  but  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  full  sunshine,  as 
it  is  in  this  way,  and  in  a  structure  reeking  with 
moisture,  that  they  are  seen  at  their  best. 
Large  specimen  plants  used  at  one  time  to  be 
seen  at  the  various  exhibitions,  but  this  method 
of  growing  them  is  now  not  often  followed,  as 
specimens  are  now-a-days  not  viewed  with  any 
particular  favour. 

An  extremely  pretty  kind  is  tlmt^hqrein 
illustrated — Croton  Sander i.  and  beside/this  tiia 
f  dlowing  are  all  good':QIAh&it6aiM)|i,  VnglltiJ 
folius,  Baron  Frank  Sellit-re,  Baroness  James  de 


obliged  for  a  list  of  suitable  plants  for  the  Grafting  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  stock  being 
coming  autumn  and  winter.  Also  whether  you  cut  off  at  the  height  required,  and  split  down 
recommend  Vines,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  the  centre  for  about  an  inch.  Then  take  a' 
heating  apparatus?— Am ateitr.  small  branch  of  Epiphyllum  (from  3  inches  to 

[Of  autumn  flowering  plants  for  your  green-  4  inches  long  is  a  very  suitable  size),  fashion  the 
house  you  may  depend  upon  Chrysanthemums,  lower  portion  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  insert  it 
Pelargoniums,  both  of  the  Zonal  and  Ivy-  into  tlio  stock,  taking  care  to  fit  the  cut  portions 
leaved  sections,  Salvia  splendens,  whoso  bril-  as  accurately  as  possible  together,  and  tie 
liant  scarlet  flowers  seem  to  enliven  the  lighter  |  securely.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  stick  to  each 
tints  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  while  Primula  grafted  plant,  as  the  scion  can  then  lie  lied  more 
obconica  and  the  flowering  Cannas,  which  j  lirinly  in  position,  and  it  also  serves  to  support 
bloom  during  the  summer,  will  often  keep  up  a  the  graft,  which  is  rather  top-heavy,  and  apt  to 
succession  till  autumn  is  well  advanced.  At  split  off  unless  secured  in  this  way.  After 
that  season,  too,  numerous  subjects  may  ho  pro-  grafting,  the  plants  may  bo  either  stood  in  a 
pared  for  flowering  during  the  early  months  of ;  dose  propagating-case,  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
the  year.  For  this  purpose  pot  up  some  warm-house.  If  this  latter,  they  must  bo 
Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Chionodoxa  Lucrlite, 

Spirwas,  and  stand 

covered  with  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-refuse  till  they  they  must  bo  exposed  to  more  light  and  air. 
are  well  rooted,  when  the  plants  may  bo  taken  Grafting  may  be  successfully  performed  from 
into  the  greonhouso.  Of  these  the  bulbs  may  he  spring  to  early  autumn,  the  present  season  being 
obtained  by  the  end  of  September,  while  for  the  !  a  very  good  one  for  the  purpose.  ] 
best  Spirams  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  one  must  ,  _  ,  , 

wait  for  another  couple  of  months.  In  the  Growing  Euchans.-Will  you  please 
greenhouse  these  plants  will  come  on  gradually  toll  me  the  culture  of  Euchans  Lilies,  and 
and  render  that  structure  gay  at  a  time  when  would  they  bloom  at  Christmas  if  wanted  ?- 
their  relatives  out-of-doors  still  wear  their  A.  E.  G. 

winter  garb.  Somo  hardy  shrubs,  too,  are  par  [The  Eueharis  is  essentially  a  stove  plant — 
ticularly  valuable  in  the  same  way,  and  are  that-i*  to  saw,  it  needs  at  least  a  minimum  tern- 
lu.-gidr  gygjvn  for  flowering  in  tlio  greenhouse.  periwure'uP 55 Gregs,  during  the  winter,  and  if 
these  would  include  Azitlca.  (v](jlt^^:  pjquircd'  tpjbh-om  sq^spn  a  night  tern 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


tins  purpose  pot  up  somo  warm -non so.  ji  tins  latter,  tney  must  oo 
is,  Narcissus,  Seilla  sibirica,  |  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  order  to 
liw,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  I  keep  the  grafts  fresh  till  a  union  is  complete, 
nd  them  in  a  bed  out-of-doors  which  will  ho  in  about  a  month,  after  which 


llendrons,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilacs 


with  a  rise  o.' 
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10  degs.  or  a  little  leas  during  the  day,  must  be 
maintained.  A  very  suitable  compost  is  two- 
thirds  good  fibrous  loam  to  one  third  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  pieces  of 
charcoal  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  and 
coarse  silver-sand.  Care  must  be  taken  mot  to 
overpot,  and  in  the  case  of  established  speci¬ 
mens  they  may  remain  in  the  same  pot  for  years 
and  continuo  in  robust  health.  For  single 
bulbs,  pots  5  inches  and  ti  inches  in  diameter- 
will  be  ample,  and  whore  three  bulbs  are  put 
into  one  pot  li  inches  and  7  inches  will  sulhee. 
Drain  thoroughly,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  Kucharis,  and 
in  all  stages  the  wntering  must  be  cirefully 
done,  as  an  excess  of  water  has  ruined  many 
tine  plants.  The  charcoal  is  of  great  tervice  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  porous  condition.  During 
the  summer  a  moderate  amount  of  shading  is 
necessary,  anil  at  that  season  the  structure  in 
which  they  are  growing  may,  with  sun-heat,  lie 
allowed  to  run  up  to  SO  (legs,  or  1K>  degs.  Some 
cultivators  prefer  plunging  the  pots  in  bottom- 
heat,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  While 
tire  Fucharis  may  ho  had  in  flower  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  it  is  somewhat  erratic  in  its  behaviour, 
and  the  market  growers  who  mako  a  feature  of 
maintaining  a  supply  of  cut-flowers  to  a  greater 
or  loss  oxtent  all  the  year  round  grow  tluim  by 
the  thousand,  so  that  should  a  few  fail  at  the 
expected  time  others  will  take  their  place. 
Those  that  are  intended  to  bloom  about  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  new  year  are  given  a  partial  rest 
by  keeping  them  somewhat  cooler  during  July 
and  August,  but  they  must  on  no  account  bo 
dried  off  as  many  bulbs  are,  for  the  Kucharis  is 
essentially  an  overgreen,  and  any  attempt  to 
treat  it  otherwise  wdl  only  result  in  failure.] 


Growing  Schiz&nthus. — Please  tell  mo 
in  your  paper  how  to  treat  Schizanthusos.  I 
havo  grown  them  from  seed  this  year,  and  they 
have  grown  up  tall  and  spiky,  not  like  the 
plants  at  the  recent  Temple  Show.  Ought  they 
to  be  pinched  off  early,  so  as  to  make  thorn 
shoot  out  from  the  bottom  ? — Dunham. 

[To  obtain  large  specimens  tho  Schizanthuses 
are  sown  in  early  autumn,  pottod  off  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  and  kept  during  tho 
winter  close  to  the  glass  in  a  structure  from 
which  frost  is  just  excluded.  Seed  sown  in  the 
spring  will  make  useful  flowering  plants  for  tho 
greenhouse  in  tho  summer.  The  one  important 
item  in  their  culture  is  to  keep  tho  plants  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible  in  the  greenhouso, 
and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
them.  Tl  o  points  of  tho  shoots,  too,  should  bo 
pinched  out  while  tho  plants  are  still  small,  and 
again  later  on  if  necessary.  In  this  way  good 
sturdy  plants  aie  obtained,  which  will  yield  a 
line  display.  Pots  G  inches  in  diameter  are 
largo  enough  for  the  spring  sown  plants  to 
flower  in.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  an  occa¬ 
sional  watering  with  lii|uid-manure  will  bo  of 
great  service.  A  variety  of'Schizanthus  shown 
at  the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Cardens 
promises  to  lie  of  great  value,  as  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  not  more  than  18  inches  high  were  laden 
with  charming  blossoms.  Numerous  tints  and 
mai kings  woie  represented  amongst  them,  the 
plants  being  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis.  | 

Freesias. —Tho  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  tho  culture  of  Freesias  is  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  bulbs.  If  these  are  not  well 
matured  the  best  cultivation  in  other  respects 
will  he  absolutely  wasted.  Some  years  ago  in 
a  nursery  some  hundreds  of  bulbs  that  lull 
passed  out  of  flower  were  cleared  off  the  shelves 
to  make  room  for  other  subjects  and  placed 
temporarily  beneath  the  staging.  In  this 
position  they  were,  owing  to  press  of  other 
work,  overlooked  until  the  foliage  was  dying 
down,  when  it  was  thought  needless  to  shift 
them.  Tho  next  season  the  whole  batch,  which 
had  made  fine-sized  bulbs,  was,  as  might  have 
l>een  expected,  practically  flowerless,  but  the 
following  year,  after  being  well  ripened  on 
tunny  shelves,  tho  bulbs  Tdoomod  profusely. 

As  soon  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  turning 
yellow  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  and 
l  he  soil  allowed  to  become  dry.  llie  pots 
should  be  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  close  to  tho 
glass  in  a  dry  greenhouse,  no  moisturo,  atmos¬ 
pheric  or  otherwise,  lioing  allowed  to  affect  the 
'.  This  is  a  more  natural  method  ef  pro- 

it  than  that  of  shaking  tho  lurfb*  out  of  thol  ®-  *h 

’  placing) 


bell-glass,  which  is  also  credited  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  F.arly  potting  is  advisable,  and 
this  gives  a  longer  season  of  growth  and  more 
vigorous  habit  than  late  potting  and  forwarding 
by  moans  of  heat,  which  invariably  weaken  the 
flowering  capabilities  of  the  plants.  July  is 
none  too  soon  to  pot  if  the  bulbs  are  procurable 
at  that  time. — S. 

Climbing  Clerodendrons  -The  Cloro- 
dendrons  in  our  gardens  may  ho  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes  ;  firstly,  those  with  large 
leaves  and  a  shrubby  habit  of  growth,  of  which 
C.  fallax  furnishes  a  well-known  example,  and, 
secondly,  the  climbing  kinds,  represented 
among  others  by  C.  Balfouri,  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  whose  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  is  sometimes  mot 
with  trained  to  a  balloon-shaped  trellis  or 
secured  in  some  formal  manner,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  far  more  pleasing  when  treated  as  a 
rafter  plant  and  allowed  to  grow  in  a  loose  and 
informal  fashion.  When  in  a  thriving  state  it 
flowers  freely  and  maintains  a  succession  for 
some  time  during  the  summer  months.  A 
marked  and  particularly  attractive  feature  of 
this  Clcnxlendron  is  tho  contrast  between  the 
pure  white  inflated  calyx  and  the  bright  crim¬ 
son  flower  which  protrudes  therefrom.  Clero- 
dendron  splendons  is  a  vory  showy  species  with 
scarlet  blossoms.  It  does  not  strike  from  cut¬ 
tings  so  readily  as  the  others,  and  more  care  is 
required  in  its  general  culture.  Between  the 
two  aliove  mentioned  a  hybrid  has  been 
obtained.  This  is  C.  speciosuin,  in  which  the 
inflated  calyces  are  reddish,  while  the  flowers 
are  deep  roso.  It  is  very  free  Ixith  in  growth 
anil  flower,  but  tho  marked  contrast  in  tint, 
which  forms  such  a  feature  of  C.  Balfouri,  is 
wanting  in  this. 


FERNS, 

Maiden-hair  Ferns  failing.— Kudosed 
two  fronds  were  cut  in  my  greenhouse,  one  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  which  is  now,  however,  showing 
signs  of  becoming  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  their  present  condition.  Thoy  were  appar¬ 
ently  perfectly  healthy.  The  plants  are  in  a 
shady  position,  not  liable  to  draught,  carefully 
looked  after  as  regards  watering  j  night  tem¬ 
perature  55  dogs,  to  GO  degs.  J  may  mention 
that  this  has  occurred  on  sovernl  other  occasions 
this  year  to  this  Fern.  Tho  fronds  will  be  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  healthy  one  day,  and  quite 
withorod  up  on  tho  next,  generally  going  one  at 
a  time.  1  havo  moved  the  plant  about  to 
different  positions,  very  bright  or  very  much 
shaded  in  my  greenhouse,  but  always  with  the 
same  result.  None  of  my  other  Ferns  havo  ever 
been  similarly  affected.  If  yon  can  suggest  an 
explanation  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. — Auian- 
TUM. 

(The  fronds  received  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scorched  by  sulphur  fumes,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determiuo  the  actual  cause.  We 
have  known  of  several  instances,  where  the 
boilers  adjoin  tho  house,  of  sulphur  fumes 
escaping  through  the  wulls  in  consequence  of  the 
damper  having  been  pushed  in  too  close.  This 
is  more  likely  to  occur  at  this  season  of  tlm  year, 
when  tho  fires  are  shut  off  dose  during  tho  day. 
Exposure  to  cold  winds  is  another  cause,  but  as 
the  fronds  do  not  show  the  mischief  until  a  day 
nr  two  afterwards  it  is  often  ascribed  to  some 
other  influence.  The  sun  coming  on  the  fronds 
while  they  are  damp  will  also  cause  discolora¬ 
tion.  An  overdose  of  manure-water  will  have 
the  same  effect.  Tho  Adiantunis  are  very 
sensitive,  especially  when  the  fronds  are  young 
and  grown  under  shading.  Started  in  sunlight 
they  may  be  grown  on  almost  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun — that  is,  provided  watering  is  carefully 
attended  to — but  taken  from  a  shady  position 
and  exposed  they  invariably  sutler.] 


A*  many  of  the  mo*t  intending  note* 
and  article*  in  “  GartikniVO  ”  from  the  eery 
beginning  hare  come  from  it*  reader*,  i  re.  deni  re 
to  encourage  thin,  and  therefore  after  each  week, 
for  the,  coming  three  month*,  a  co/iy  of  the  late *t 
edition  of  the  “ENOLI8H  Fl-OWKR  Garden  ”  to 
the.  Hinder  of  the,  mo*t  n *eful  or  intending  letter 
*li ort  article.  )iul.li*heil  in  the  current  tree  Or 
which  will  he  marked  tlm*  *.*  j  [  ^  | )  | 


V  AN  ENGLISH  GARDEN  IN  MALTA. 
Takxno  up  one  of  my  back  numbers  of  Garden- 
iNo  Illustrated  the  other  day,  I  was  struck 
by  an  illustration  of  a  typical  English  garden, 
with  its  long  mixed  border  with  a  riack  row  of 
Hollyhocks,  its  clumps  of  Phloxes  and  Del- 

fhiniums,  and  its  edging  of  Lobelias  and  Tufted 
'nnsios.  Immediately  Ithought  of  such  another 
garden  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  the  smokiest 
towns  in  the  north  of  England,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  by  an  old  gardening  friend  of  mine,  who, 
when  I  last  saw  him,  was  lamenting  his  lot  in 
having  to  contonil  against  the  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  arise  from  the  proximity  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  Here,  in  Malta,  there  are  no 
smoko,  no  snow,  no  frost,  no  polluted  atmosphere 
to  fight  against,  but  that  sweet  old  garden  is  far 
from  my  attaining.  Colour  I  get  in  plenty. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  blueness  of  the 
sea  and  sky,  the  whiteness  of  the  houses  and  the 
rocks,  the  red  of  t  he  Oleander  and  Pomegranate  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  my  patriotism  that  does  not 
allow  me  to  see  beauty  in  these.  My 
country,  with  its  trees  and  fields,  its  sweet 
gardens  and  Grassy  lawns,  is  more  beautiful 
than  anything  tho  sunny  south  can  show.  The 
chief  obstacles  to  such  gardening  here  are  the 
great  heat  and  excessive  dryness  from  May  to 
October,  and  the  violent  salt-laden  winds 
from  October  to  May.  The  cool  season 
is  from  November  to  April,  and  things  grow 
rapidly  then,  provided  they  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  wind  and  brine ; 
but  Asters,  Zinnias,  Balsams,  Nasturtiums, 
single  Dahlias,  and  even  the  Rose-bushes,  are 
all  blackened  and  ruined  by  the  prevailing 
north-westerly  or  north-easterly  winds.  When 
the  weather  gets  calmer,  and  consequently 
hotter,  these  plants  do  better,  but  the  heat  does 
not  thon  suit  the  Stocks,  the  Lobelias,  the 
Tufted  Pansies,  the  Salpiglossis,  and  theGaillar- 
dias,  and  consequently  we  can  never  get  the 
same  combination  of  plants  that  does  so  much 
to  harmonise  the  colouring  of  the  garden,  anil 
the  eye-resting  green  lawn  is  an  impossibility. 
Rain  generally  ceases  in  April  and  comes  again 
about  September,  and  on  a  shallow  soil  hardly 
over  more  than  a  spade  deep  and  resting  on  a 
very  porous  rock,  one  may,  perhaps,  keep  the 
plants  growing,  but  it  is  only  after  the  daily  use 
of  the  watering-can.  The  garden  is  never  fresh 
and  green,  the  leaves  are  dusty,  the  Sweet  Peas 
never  get  beyond  Juno,  their  season  being  very 
Hooting,  the  Rose  and  Honeysuckle  fade  quickly, 
Roses  falling  after  two  days  and  their  scent 
being  hardly  perceivable.  Even  that  most  useful 
plant  tho  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium,  which  in 
my  garden  cannot  be  sown  before  February,  is 
over  by  Juno,  for  the  plants  got  so  leggy  and 
largo  as  to  ho  unmanageable,  and  are  covered 
with  hugo  caterpillars  which  almost  rival  in  hue 
the  flowers  themselves.  Of  course,  seme  plants 
are  comparatively  easy  to  manage,  provided 
thoy  got  attention  in  the  way  of  watering. 
For  instance,  the  Zinnia  and  the  Balsam  flower 
and  seed  so  profusely  in  summer  that  the  bed 
they  occupied  is  suro  to  be  covered  with  seed¬ 
lings,  which  during  tho  spring  months  give  as 
much  troublo  as  tho  weeds  themselves.  The 
Lobelia,  which  I  was  told  could  not  be  grown 
hero,  does  very  well  indeed  up  to  July,  and  at 
present  is  growing  all  over  my  garden  walks, 
though  it  has  nothing  more  congenial  to  root 
in  than  4  inches  of  stone  chippings.  Carnations, 
too,  do  very  well,  but  seeds  must,  not  Vie  sown 
before  October.  My  first  seeds  were  sown  on 
the  111th  of  June,  and  they  were  up  next  even¬ 
ing,  and  tho  seedlings  had  died  before  a  week 
was  over.  Tho  Cineraria  makes  a  fine  bedding- 
out  plant  if  sown  in  Septemlier  and  planted  out 
in  some  sheltered  spot.  It  blooms  profusely 
during  March,  April,  and  May.  and  makes  a 
beautiful  show  of  colour.  Tho  Tuberous 
Begonia  and  Calceolaria  are  unknown  in  the 
flower  garden,  but  the  Begonia  is  thriving  with 
mo  so  far,  and  will,  1  hope,  prove  a  success. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  our  climbers  is  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium.  A  wall,  12  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  cerise,  mauve,  or  pink  Ivy-loaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium  to  tho  depth,  perhaps,  of  2  feet  is 
eeitninly  picturesque,  anil  the  plants  bloom 
almost  continuously  through  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  gales  of  winter,  and,  unlike  the  other 
climbers,  their  glossy  green  loaves  are  not  so 
get  dpst-covered.  With  tho  exception  of 
Tulips,  y’QCjipjs,  S^oydriqis,  and  Scillas,  bulbs 
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do  fairly  well, 
covered  in  spring 

8 rowing  with  the  sweet  confusion  of  wild 
owers.  The  Arum  Lily  is  so  common  as  to 
be  of  no  account  at  all,  and  Ixias  increase  very 


The  few  shady’  valleys  here  are  yellow  tone  is  revealed,  this  passing  to  creamy-  dealing  carefully  with  any  fresh  fibrous  roots 
ing  with  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  all ,  white  with  age,  and  finally  to  an  almost  ivory-  then  on  the  plants.  Dry  imported  bulbs  may 

. . ‘  '"'white.  be  planted  at  anytime  up  to  the  end  of  Feb- 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  Lilies,  and  ruary  — indeed,  some  planted  even  later  have 
has  not  that  strong  scent  that  cannot  by  {done  excellently.  In  this  case,  however,  success 


rapidly  in  the  beds.  The  Tulip,  Crocus,  anil  somo  be  iong  endured.  The  strong  character-  depends  on  the’ condition  of  the  bulbs  and  how 
Scilla  cannot  bo  grown  at  all  satisfactorily,  intic  feature  of  the  foliage  is  also  marked  in  the  those  come  to  hand.  In  late  planting  of  dry 
The  Tulip  flowor  appears  without  the  leavos,  picture,  while  in  hoight  the  plant  usually  bulbs  the  roots  are  best  kopt  cool  till  more 
remains  a  day  or  two,  and  then  disappears,  and  attains  to  2A  feet  or  thereabouts.  It  may  lie  favoured  weather  arrives.  Protection,  such  as 
the  Crocus  and  Scilla  die  away  just  the  same.  grown  in  pots,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  So  fine  a  mound  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the  spot,  sufti- 
As  I  have  said  before,  gay  dowers  we  may  a  group  as  that  portrayed  is  worth  considerable  |  eiently  thick  to  take  the  ordinary  rainfall  and 
have  in  profusion,  but  the  sweet,  unobtrusive  |  care.  I  prevent  undue  saturation  of  the  soil  while  the 

Primrose,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Forget-  ,,  N.T|N  _oome  imnortance  in  urowimr  this  ',l,|1,a  ttru  8til1  inftctive.  should  **>  g>VM»  ayainHt 
me-not,  the  Daisy,  and  the  majority  of  the  >  impoiiance  in  growing  tins  8giv  w  l 

simple  flowers  associated  with  our  ol.f  English  ['l  «  V?.  ?"d  n,°  b#‘ter  ?  ca? 


LILIUM  ODORUM. 

This  handsome  Lily  is  the  bearer  of  i[uite  a  parts, 
variety  of  names. 


1  material  for  drainage.  The  remaining  space  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Bath,  it  is  certainly  a 
1  mjist  then  be  filled  with  loam  and  peat  in  equal  thing  of  beauty.  1  do  not  think  it  con  ever 


Road-grit  or  sharp  sand  should  also  be  ,  take  the  place  of  the  old  original  Arabia,  hang- 
It  is  referred  to  as  L.  japoni- 1  added  liberally,  and,  if  available,  old  mortar  ing  down  in  a  white  sheet  from  the  tops  of  walls 

or  over  some  pretty  rockery 
stones,  but  as  a  choico  rock 
plant,  with  erect  flowers 
almost  like  a  small  Stock 
of  purest  white,  its  loveli¬ 
ness  is  onlv  to  be  seen  to 
bo  admired.  Another  very 
valuable  rock  plant  I  have 
noticed  in  the  same  gardens 
is 

DrYAB  (XTOPKTAI.A  OR 
Mountain  A  vena.  —  This 
plant  forms  dense  tufts  of 
evergreen  leaves,  and  the 
flower  rises  well  above 
them.  It  covers  rocks  in  a 
most  fascinating  mannor, 
and  is  quite  a  gem. 

Akknakia  okandiki.ora 
is  at  present  a  sheet  of 
white  flowers.  This  is 
quite  the  best  of  the  Sand¬ 
worts,  and  lasts  some 
weeks  in  flower.  It  is  an 
invaluable  alpine  plant, 
anti  worthy  of  a  good  place 
on  the  rockery.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum,  with  its 
lovely  royal  blue  flowers, 
or  with  the  pretty  pink 
Phlox  reptans,  it  is  just 
now  at  its  best. 

Clt  KIRA  NT  It  US  MUTABII.IS 
has  also  been  lovely  for 
weeks,  and  high  up  on  the 
rockery  makes  a  beautiful 
bit  of  colour. 

Ac'IIIU.KA  UMI1KI.I.ATA, 
with  its  silvery  foliage  and 
pure  white  flowers,  ought 
to  be  in  every  small  gar¬ 
den,  as  it  also  lasts  so  long 
in  flower  and  the  foliage 
itself  is  so  effective  amongst 
other  plants. 


I.iliuni  odorum.  From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmolt,  Warlcy  Place. 


cum,  and  to  this  namo  the  above  in  bracketed  as 
a  synonym.  It  is  also  called  L.  japonicum 
Colchesteri  to  distinguish  it  from  the  L.  japoni¬ 
cum  Browni,  with  which  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  confused.  This  much  may  be  said  by  way 
of  introducing  this  Lily  to  save  the  annoyance 
of  purchasing  it  under  a  variety  of  names,  and 
possessing  but  one  kind  in  the  end.  This  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  garden 
flowers  when  in  bloom.  Of  the  grand  effect 
from  grouping  this  kind  the  accompanying 
picture  gives  a  fur  clearer  idea  than  any  descrip¬ 
tion  could  possibly  afford.  To  get  the  clearest 
view  of  all,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  two  lowest  flowers  in  the  life-like 
illu'tration — if.,  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leit  and  right  hand  corners  of  the  picture.  At 
the  left  side  there  are  three  above  each  other, 
and  these  give  a  most  faithful  idea  of  the  flower 
at  its  best,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
slightly  drooping  character  of  the  blooms.  The 
flower  on  the  other  side  well  shows  the  length  of 
the  trumpet  and  those  occasional  stHfia 
reddish-brown  that  i r r!og ularjys !  jub  hj>er 
of  the  blooms.  On  first  opening,  a  pale  c! 


and  charcoal  also,  the  latter  helping  to  keep  the  These  gardens  are  beautiful  at  present,  and 
soil  sweet.  .Avoid  manures  of  all  kinds.  Plant  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  alpine 
the  bulbs  4  inches  or  f>  inches  below  the  sur-  plants,  but  for  the  enormous  collection  of  the 
face.  That  is  one  way  of  grouping  when  (  best  iierennials,  and  certainly  of  glorious  flower- 
special  positions  havo  to  bo  made.  A  far  ing  shrubs  and  trees  without  number, 
simpler  way  is  in  those  gardens  whero  such  Hath.  K.  E.  St.  Paiti,. 

things  as  Rhododendrons  or  choice  American  _ 

shrubs  are  freely  grown  in  peaty  lieds  or  the 

like.  In  such  case,  it  is  quite  easy  to  take  out  Anemone  baldensis  —Among  the  many 
a  large  hole,  and,  by  making  the  soil  sandy  or  ilosirable  plants  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Ane- 
otherwise  suitable,  to  plant  freely  in  groups,  mono  may  be  placed  this  pretty  Windflower. 
A  point  of  importance  in  Lily  culture  is  too  In  the  rock  garden  or  a  select  border  in  light, 
often  overlooked— viz.,  the  •  preference  of  the  rich  soil  it  may  be  grown  with  every  confidence, 
roots  for  the  company  of  other  roots.  Such  The  Mount  Baldo  Windflower  grows  about 
roots  go  a  great  way  to  prevent  souring  of  the  0  inches  high  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  often 
ist  ti  ' 


soil — a  most  Tatal  condition  to  choice  Lilies. 
Then  again,  in  such  a  place  there  are  a  condition 
approaching  uniform  coolness  and  a  surface  pro 
tection  from  scorching  heat  that  in  certain 
species  often  proves  fatal. 


reaohos  to  a  little  more.  The  leaves  are  very 
protty,  and  the  white  flowers,  which  are  tinged 
with  red  and  blue  on  the  exterior  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  what  are  termod  adprossed 
hairs,  are  very  beautiful  when  fully  open.  The 


The  best  time  for  planting  this  and  other  Mount  Baldo  Windflower  is  doing  well  with  me 
allied  forms  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  will  |  at  the  base  of  a  rock  garden  facing  south,  and  is 
depend  whether  home-grown  or  imported  roots  increaHiKjty  ifiaizfe’  ahu  in  beauty  annually.  It  is 
-.re  HumiJ;  dealt  with.  If  home-grown,  the|i[qqta/l[8i{yt;^a|-qopi^[frcfm |thft|^.lpe^  tjljftf-Pyrenees,  and 
shoi^o)be  transplanted  at  the  end  of  Septe 
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A  DEVON  GARDEN. 

I  THINK  that  the  small  cottager  with  his  few 
square  yards  of  soil  often  derives  quite  aa  much 
pleasure  from  Ilia  garden  as  the  more  fortunate 
owner  of  a  large  garden.  The  beauty  and  interest 


Sea  Campion,  and  alpine  Wallflower,  to  cover 
!  up  the  stone  edges.  The  border  on  the  other 
|  aide  is  against  a  wall  and  somewhat  sheltered. 

I  Amongst  the  edging  stones  in  one  corner  is  a 
good  clump  of  what.  I  believe  to  lie  Iris  fimbri- 
ata.  It  is  rather  tender,  but  flowered  well  this 
spring,  and  is  particularly  pretty.  Naxifraga 
Kliei  makes  a  delightful  edging,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  saving  seed.  1  find,  however,  it 
!  objects  to  be  dried  up  much.  The  double  purple 
Vinca,  too,  looks  charm- 
I  ing  as  nn  edging  plant, 
though  it  wants  keep¬ 
ing  within  bounds.  Fur¬ 
ther  back  Primroses  and 
Forget-me-nots  smother 
each  other.  I  had  a 
few  beautiful  shades  of 
blue  amongst  the  former 
this  year,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  run  up  a  Poly¬ 
anthus-like  stem  is  most 
vexing  ;  nothing  cun  bent 
the  true  bunch  Primrose 
habit.  Plants  of  that 
lovely  variety,  Miss 
Massey,  went  the  same 
wrong  way  this  year.  If 
left  undisturbed,  Prim¬ 
roses  are  at  their  best  the 
second  year.  A  charm¬ 
ing  contrast  in  this  bor¬ 
der  is  the  yellow  German 
Iris  (I.  aurea),  backed 
by  a  large  clump  of  Del¬ 
phinium  Belladonna,  the 
pale  blue  of  which  is 
shown  to  advantage 
against  a  straggling  bush 
of  Genista  Andreann, 
some  8  feet  or  10  leet 
high.  This  Broom  is 

indeed  a  gem  amongst  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
The  lovely  creamy-yellow  G.  priecox  I  like 
almost  as  well,  but  unfortunately  I  do  not 
possess  it.  A  small  Carpentaria  californica, 
a  double  flowering  Plum,  which  last  year 
astonished  mo  by  setting  fruit  that  subse- 
,  quently,  however,  dropped  oH,  and  a  Clcro- 
aendron  Bungei,  rather  a  tender  subject,  with 
lovely  sweet-scented  flower-heads,  are  all  that 
call  for  mention  just  here.  In  one  corner  a 


mass  of  Miss  Mellish  and  the  double  golden 
Sunflowers,  the  funnily-barred  Eulalia,  Eri- 
gerona,  CKnothera  Youngi,  Aquilegias,  Cen- 
taureas,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Japan  Ane 
mones,  with  a  few  dwarf  Roses  and  Daffodils  in 
front,  and  a  space  or  two  for  the  double  cat¬ 
leaved  Pieony,  Thalietrum  aquilegilolium, 
Sweet  I  .a  vender,  and  the  old  double  ycllo.v 
Wallflowcrs.  I  never  like  to  he  able  to 
much  ground  not  covered  during  flu-  time  of 


Tli«*  Rli'hvi'i*!. 


Cherry  Flower*  (Ceramii  Watererl). 

of  a  garden  are  all  more  or  less  limited  by  one’s 
means  and  opportunities,  and,  as  is  the  ease 
with  all  pursuits,  success  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  GARDENING  since  a  child, 
and  it  always  seems  to  mo  to  be  a  paper  that 
appeals  particularly  to  what  I  may  term  the 
great  middle  classes  of  gardeners,  comprising 
people  of  moderate  means,  who  do  much 
of  their  gardening  themselves.  I  have 
met  a  good  manv  such  os  these,  and  have 
generally  found  them  enthusiastic  and 
generous,  with  kindly  sympathy  and 
reaily  advice. 

Though  small,  my  garden  is  full  to 
overcrowding  with  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs.  There  are  a  few  fine  Conifers 
that  take  up  much  moisture  and  more 
room,  but  are,  nevertheless,  restful  to 
look  upon,  and  prevent  the  garden  from 
being  overlooked.  Tho  uso  of  the  Dutch 
hoe  in  summer  is  invaluable,  and  largely 
takes  tho  place  of  watering,  which, 
except  for  a  fdw  special  subjects,  I 
eschew  altogether.  It  hardly  repays  the 
labour  entailed. 

The  soil  is  very  light  and  porous,  runs 
dry  in  a  few  days,  and  seems  to  con¬ 
tain  lime  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence 
plenty  of  rich  rotten  manure  and  other 
dressings,  in  the  shape  of  old  rubbish- 
heap  material,  wood-ashes,  and  leaves, 
are  almost  necessary.  Even  then  rain  is 
wanted  very  frequently.  Opposite  the 
window  where  I  sit  is  an  oval  bed, 
roughly  edged  with  rod  stone,  obtained 
locally,  and  filled  with  Tufted  Pansies, 
now  in  bloom,  not  of  one  kind  only,  but 
a  good  many  of  the  most  distinct  varie¬ 
ties.  Spanish  Irises  are  planted  rather 
thickly  among  them.  The  position, 
though  facing  south,  is  just  a  trifle 
shaded  by  being  in  the  angle  formed  by 
two  sides  of  the  house.  The  flowers  of 
the  Irises  come  well  up  above  the 
Tufted  Pansies,  and  when  fully  opt 
(they  are  just  now  opening)  will,  I 

thinlc,  be  very  pretty  and  Directive.  On  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  is  finding  its  way  up 
each  side  of  this  bed,  and  separated  from  into  a  white  Maple — rather  a  happy  confusion, 
it  by  narrow  paths,  are  rather  larger  borders,  A  little  further  on  1  have  three  oblong  fair- 
one  against  the  house  being  demoted  to  good  ..sized  mixed  borders,  very  mixed  and  much 
varieties  of  Starworts  and  Dalf/lils,  with  a  few  crowded.  One  is  filled  principally  with  tJd.ll 
rock  plants  lilde1l(he|  Jlmpf  Oi\il£>tt{J  lo.iKo lapwing  plints,  large  clumps  o' 


Carpcnteris  californica. 


flowers,  so  all  odd  places  betweon  plants  are 
dotted  with  Forget-me-nots,  Cerastiums,  Saxi- 
fraga  Wallaoei,  or  any  other  such  dwarf  subject 
as  can  1)0  easily  raised  from  seed  or  divided 
up.  At  the  I  lack  are  Daffodils,  which  flower 
and  are  over  before  the  Delphiniums  are  any 
height.  Tlie  middle  one  of  these  three  borders 
f  reserve  for  somewhat  dwarfer-growing  plants 
and  a  few  of  the  lietter  Narcissi.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  family  is  very  beautiful.  V  ’oukl  that  it 
were  better  known  !  Fortunately  many  grand 
varieties  are  now  to  be  obtained  very  cheaply, 
and  those  of  good  constitution  soon  increase,  so 
that  the  purchase  of  but  one  bulb  will,  in  two 
or  three  years'  time,  result  in  a  nice  clump.  My 
special  favourite  is  Sir  Watkin,  which,  when 
well  grown,  is  beyond  nil  praise.  Those  sorts 
with  stained  cups,  such  as  the  Barri  soction, 
require  planting  in  the  shade  here,  as  the  sun 
completely  spoils  their  appearance.  In  this 
bed,  too,  I  have  some  Irises,  most  interesting 
among  them  being  I.  tcetorum,  which,  from  » 
small  bit  a  few  years  ago,  lias  developed  into  a 
fair-sized  clump,  giving  me  six  spikes  of  flower 
this  year.  I  put  the  top  of  a  handlight  over  it 
in  winter  to  keep  off  excessive  moisture.  There 
are  a  few  clumps  of  yellow,  bluo,  ami  purple  I. 
purnila,  nlso  I.  olbictisis,  and  one  or  two  of 
which  I  am  doubtful  ns  to  names,  having  lost 
the  labels.  Various  dwarf  plants  are  indis¬ 
criminately  mixed  about  towards  tho  front  of  the 
bed,  but  not  too  thickly  here  or  they  die  out. 
About  a  score  of  Dianthus  alpinus  nave  been 
very  pretty.  These  I  raised  from  home-saved 
seed  some  two  years  ago,  and  n  few  of  them 
have  as  many  ns  thirty  blooms  out  at  once, 
completely  hiding  the  foliage.  Being  seedlings 
they  vary  somewhat  in  shade  and  also  in  the 
intensity  of  the  zone  round  the  eye.  This  Pink 
:  is  not  long-lived  with  me,  and  really  want* 
sowing  every  year.  1  am  much  taken  with  D- 
neglectus,  a  small  plant  with  about  twenty 
(lowers  out  upon  it  being  most  noticeable. 
Small  pieces  of  limestone  buried  round  each  plant 
,  seem  to  partially  prevent  evaporation.  A  batch 
I  of  young  Cheiranthua  Marshalli,  from  cuttings 
easily  rooted  last  summer,  makes  a  brave  show. 
In  very  severe  weather  a  few  handfuls  of  dried 
loaves  thrown  over  them  give  a  slight  but 
sufficient  protection.  When  they  get  *' leggy 
L  shall  earth  them  up  with  rich  soil,  which 
seemi  to  invigorate  them  wonderfully.  Phlox 
anueua,  in  fair-sized  patches,  looks  beautiful  in 
BjsHn&OITJt  is  now  over,  and  cuttings,  when 
(ojjg  /jfe'y  round  a  pot  of  sandy 
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soil.  These  make  line  young  plants  by  the 
following  April.  Growing  amongst  them  are  a 
few  Achillea  rupestris,  recently  divided,  so 
without  as  much  bloom  as  usual,  Gold  Dust, 
crested  Iris,  a  Morisia  and 
attendant  seedling,  other 
Diauthuses,  ami  odds  and 
ends.  The  other  side  of 
the  bed  is  tilled  with  double 
white  Finks.  Both  Mrs. 

Sinking  anil  Her  Majesty 
have  been  discarded  in 
favour  of  a  seedling  which 
I  raised  here  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Kxeept  the 
plants  wanted  for  my  own 
garden,  the  stock  was 
bought  last  year  by  a  well- 
known  firm  of  nurserymen, 
so  that,  unless  it  proves 
very  difforont  elsewhere, 
one  may  expect  to  hear  of 
it  again.  Of  vigorous 
growth,  lieautilully  pure, 
and  very  free  flowering,  it 
should  lie  successful.  In 
front  of  the  l’inks,  as  an 
edging,  are  Anemone  apen- 
nina  and  Phlox  G.  F.  Wil¬ 
son.  A  few  stray  plants 
of  Edelweiss  aro  mixed  up 
among  them,  also  some 
seedling  Aquilegia  cierulea, 

A.  glandulosa,  and  a  plant 
of  double  white  Arabia,  a 
recent  acquisition  of  some 
merit. 

The  third  border  is  the 
biggest.  The  level  of  the 
lawn  being  some  .'1  feet 
lower,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  drop  to  make  a  small 
sloping  rock  garden.  The 
border  itself  is  crowded 
with  herbaceous  plants, 

Hoses,  and  a  few  shrubs, 
nothing  very  good,  but  presenting  a  rather 
showy  appearance  at  its  best.  Clumps  of  Iris 

F'ermanioa,  among  the  brightest  and  most  free 
■cing  Gracchus,  a  few  autumn  -  flowering 
Phloxes,  including  that  brilliant  variety  Coque- 


single  scarlet  anil  vars.  Hcldreichi  and  aureurn, 
purple  Kudbeckia,  Gladioli,  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
and  a  largo  patch  of  Campanula  Bockhousei, 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  finest  hanly  plants  in 


divide  the  old  ones  in  early  autumn,  this 
method  being  less  trouble  and  giving  good 
results.  This  bed  is  edged  in  front  with 
Aubrietia  tauricola,  at  the  back  being  a  stone 
wall  covered  with  Roses,  such  as  the  red  Gloiro 
de  Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  path  at 
the  foot  of  the  rook  garden  is  hard  and 
covered  with  small  limestone  clappings.  Even 
this  space  could  not  be  wasted,  and  so  last  year 
1  divided  all  my  patches  of  Gentianolla  and 
made  a  long  row  in  the  path  near  the  Grass 
edge  of  the  lawn.  It  bloomed  fairly  well  for 
the  first  year  this  spring.  In  amongst  the 
stones  by  the  side  of  it  I  scattered  seeds  of  tho 
white  alpine  Krinus,  which  lias  thriven  like  a 
weed,  and  is  inclined  to  be  too  much  both  for 
the  Gentian  and  for  the  width  of  the  path.  It 
is  now  a  mist  of  pretty  little  white  flowers. 
The  lawn  itself  is  overburdened  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  a  fino  Chamrcrops  excolsa, 
quite  10  feet  high,  with  leaves  to  the  ground, 
Olearia  Gunniana,  looking  a  picture  at  the 
moment,  Wuterer’a  Cherry  and  the  double 
Chinese  form,  Solatium  crinpum,  now  past  it" 
best,  but  still  blue  all  over,  variegated  ros.e- 
flmvored  Weigola,  a  large  Prunus  Fissardi, 
Genista  Andrcnna,  Yuccas,  a  huge  Aralia  Sie- 
Imldi— as  hardy  us  anything— growing  in  the 
shade ;  a  couple  of  beautiful  golden  Junipers, 
and  several  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples. 
Every  nook  is  certainly  filled,  anil  in  a  few 
years  something  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  thinning. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  line  specimen 
of  the  Venetian  Smoke-plant  (Rhus  cotinus), 
one  of  my  greatest  favourites.  Should  it  rain 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  shrub  is  a  mass 
of  feathery  plumes,  it  is  necessary  to  support 
tho  branches  or  they  would  break  down  under 
the  weight  of  water  hold  by  these  curious- 
looking  growths.  There  are  a  few  more  borders 
round  the  lawn,  those  in  n  sunny  position 
hoing  over-filled  with  Oriental  Poppies,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Day  Lilies,  Montbretios,  Alstncmorias, 
Starworts,  l’inks,  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
mostly  common.  In  the  shady  spots  there  are 
some  line  Ostrich  Ferns  and  several  other  kinds. 
A  hedge  of  Berberis  Dnrwini,  running  close  to 
the  house,  is  very  telling  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  a  brilliant  shrub,  and  largely  grown  in 
Devonshire. 

Of  rarer  plants  I  have  but  few.  Incarvillea 
Dclavayi,  planted  two  years  ago,  seems  happy, 
and  has  about  half-a-dozen  flower-spikes  open¬ 
ing  now.  Homorocallis  aurantiaca  major  is 
most  uncertain.  One  Bovoral-year-old  clump 
has  two  stems  with  blooms  on  at  present.  Two 


Tin-  Uolik-n  Drop  (Oiioxms 
taiirii-imi). 


Icata,  that  people  will  call  a  Heath, 
and  a  white  Broom.  The  Roses, 
which  hardly  get  the  treatment  they 
deserve,  are  ordinary  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing,  however,  a  few  nico  Teas  of  ten 
j  ears  or  more  growth.  Tho  bank 
sloping  down  to  the  path  3  feet  below, 
and  making  my  rockery,  is  covered 
with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Any  idea  of  trying  to  grow 
a  few  choice  rock  plants  was  soon 
|  found  impracticable,  because  I  wanted 
too  many  variotios.  So  only  easily- 
grown  subjects  survived,  but  the 
effect  is  fairly  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
B  care  to  think  what  a  cemetery  that 
little  rocky  bank  has  been  in  past 
I,  years,  and  were  1  to  erect  a  monument 
I  to  each  dear  departed — well,  I  fear 
the  number  would  be  considerable. 
"  Crimson,  white,  anil  woolly  Thymes, 
Veronica  rupestris — a  most  hantiHomo 
plant  when  seen  in  a  mass  and  not 
spoiled  with  rain — the  Golden  Drop, 
Cheddar  Fink,  double  dwarf  Gonista, 
"V-  alpine  Wallflowers,  dwarf  Campanulas 

5*(j.  and  l’hloxes,  Hruchera  sanguinea,  four 

or  live  kinds  of  Aubrietia,  Arenaria 
niimtaiui,  a  few  Saxifrages,  the  large 
aRBI  white  creeping  Evening  Primrose,  and 
the  yellow  one,  too,  (Enothern  eximia 
and  IK.  macrocarpa,  Plumbago  Lar- 
sSI|  politic,  and  Zauschneria  californica  aro 
M  amongst  those  which  limy  bo  said  to 
bUr!  thrive  fairly  well.  Beilins,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Chionodoxas  find 
their  way  through  small  mnts  of 
a  creeping  plants,  like  Thyme  and  Mossy 

.O  l£=*lxifrage' 

AwUc-  border,  really  a  continuation]  j&JIhe 
RdmiXcd,  is  devoted  to  more  Tufted  Pansies, 
of  which  I  am  particularly  fond.  I  never  tn|kjf 
cuttings  of  these  plants,  but  cut  back  and 


Tin-  Alpine  Pink  (Diunlliux  alpinus). 


more,  smaller  in  size,  have  not  yet  flowered.  It 
is  a  fino  bold  species,  and  I  wish  it  were  more 
free  in  habit.  Myosotidium  has  flowered  this 
year,  and  well  deserves  the  specific  distinction 
of  "nooile.*1 1  I  wish'  it  would  grow  hero  ns  it 
rts  |  pi  |  Cornwall.  Gerbera 
Ding  fairlyiout  not  half  so 
'EqttfffS  ^pmothing  wrong  or 


The  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus  cotinux). 


lira',  a  breadth  of  L'tfHkb^-Pikb  YclsuiliVaJ 
HtMums,  Iceland  Poppies,  Gypsophila  pani- 
tuhta,  Hcnbioea  cauoasiea  and  its  white  counter¬ 
part,  Senecio  pulchor,  Geums,  both  double  and 


does  |  in 

-lamcsoi 
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to  ho  able  to  save  more  seed  this  year.  My 
small  batch  of  seedlings  from  last  summer's 
harvest  was  nearly  all  killed  by  a  late  spring 
frost.  One  of  the  loveliest  plants  I  know  is 
the  Transvaal  Marguerite.  When  the  sun  is 
shining  on  its  blossoms  they  look  like  large 
white  stars,  with  a  most  attractive  dark  blue 
centre.  Whether  it  will  survive  a  winter  with 
a  hnndlight  and  mats  I  have  yet  to  discover. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  my  garden, 
which  gives  mo  so  much  pleasure  and  many 
disappointments,  which  are,  however,  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  hobby,  and  arc  largely  attributable 
to  our  most  uncertain  climate.  Devon. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  — In  your  issue  of  June  2ml 
“  E."  speaks  of  his  f.ily  of  the  Vailey  frequently  bearing 
IS  ami  It  bells.  Mere,  hi  a  very  bleak  place  among  the 
hills,  ami  shaded  by  a  plantation.  1  have  plants  with  1'. 
hells  very  commonly.  The  be  t  is  mi  r,  but  1  have  man- 
ap'isl  to  set  a  few  to  show  yon.  M  trrniAS  i  iiavkv,  .Shoo/ 

Aiiflf,  Lancarhirr. 

Dr.  Stuart’s  Tufted  Pansies.— Dr. 

Stuart  sends  us  some  charming  Tufted  Pansies, 
including  Pensee  d’Or,  a  beautiful  rich  deep 
yellow  of  nice  habit :  King  of  tho  Yellows,  a 
yory  large  and  lieautiful  yellow,  deepening  a 
little  towards  tho  centre  ;  Creme  d'Orange,  a 
very  pretty  kind  ;  Penrlin  Jean,  a  bluo-whito, 
which  looks  very  delicate  and  charming  ;  King 
of  tho  Blues  :  and  Primulotta,  a  primrose  kind 
of  line  quality. 

Plants  for  arches,  etc.  (IK.  D.  Roch¬ 
dale). — So  far  as  the  arches  aro  concerned  it  is 
unfortunate  you  did  not  make  a  start  somewhat 
earlier.  The  host  plants  for  covering  thoso 
quickly  arc  Clematis  Jackmoni,  Roses,  and 
Ampelopsis  licdoracoa,  or  Virginian  Creeper. 

Obtain  four  plants  of  the  Clematis,  one  for  the 
base  to  ascend  each  side  of  the  arch,  and  plant 
in  company  therewith  two  plants  of  the  Rose 
on  one  arch,  and  then  two  plants  of  the  Vir- 

flinian  Creeper  on  the  other.  All  the  abovo  are 
ree  growing  climbers,  and  two  are  free  floworiug 
also.  You  would  require  to  lift  a  stone  at  each 
side  of  the  arch,  put  in  some  good  soil  in  place 
of  the  old,  and,  if  possible,  return  a  stone  only 
half  the  size  of  the  one  lifted.  In  tho  pots  you 
can  plant  Ivy-loavod  Ceraniums  of  various 
colours.  Not  only  aro  these  froo  growing  and 
profuse  flowering,  hut  good  for  such  districts  as 
yours.  White  and  yellow  Marguerites  would 
also  help  to  brighten  tho  spot.  Then,  if  you  felt 
so  disposed,  a  brighter  array  may  he  made  by 
putting  into  each  pot  a  few  seeds  either  of 
Canary  Creeper  or  dwarf  or  trailing  Nasturtiums. 

The  same  tliinga  would  also  materially  help  to 
brighten  this  little  spot,  were  it  possible  to  fill 
some  boxes  6  inches  deep  and  wide,  and  as 
long  as  vou  could  accommodate,  nnd  fix  them  to 
the  wall  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  so  that  tho 
plants  could  trail  to  the  earth.  In  such  boxes, 
too,  Campanula  isophylla  alba  would  do  char- 
mingly,  while  large  plants  in  pots  of  the  same 
may  ho  suspended  to  the  arches  hero  and  thore, 
or  these  in  company  with  some  plants  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  similarly  fixed. 

A  London  garden  ( Ignommu *). — If  your 
Kensington  g-.rden  is  in  a  crowded  locality  it  is 
not  easy  to  have  it  full  of  flowers  for  ii  long 
season,  as  so  many  plants  soon  die  or  become 
weak  and  stunted  amidst  London  smoko,  soot, 
and  gaseous  atmosphere.  You  mention  that  a 
Clematis  does  very  well  nnd  a  Rose  does  not. 

I  hat  is  probably  because  the  former  docs  not 
roadily  become  infosted  with  insects,  whilst  tho 
Rose  does  soon.  You  had  better  plant  against 
your  south  wall  other  Clematises,  Jasmines, 
especially  nudiflorum,  Cydonia  jnponica,  Cratie- 
gus  py  meant  ha  (red- berried),  Viburnum  plica- 
turn  (the  Snowball  shrub),  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Kerria  jnponica.  On  tho  north  wall 
plant  Ivies  and  Virginian  Creepers  to  give 
foliage.  Perhaps  a  Rose  such  as  the  Yellow 
Banksian  may  do  thero  also.  If  you  have  tho 
ground  ull  dug  and  manured  you  can  now  get 
tender  plants  such  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
fuchsias,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  etc.,  to  plant  out;  also  some  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pansies,  Pinks,  and  biennials  such  ns 
Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  Canter 
bury  Bulls,  Wallflowers,  and  numerous  other 
plants;  also  perennial  KunlloweB*7>Miolmclnma 
Daisies,  Giant  Daisies  ' 

indeed  myriadiPbU ife...,  _ _ _  row. 
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in  the  autumn.  But,  after  all,  much  depends 
on  what  sort  of  position  your  garden  maybe  in, 
and  whether  it  has  become  infested  with  slugs, 
woodlice,  earwigs,  and  numerous  other  pests, 
for  these  things  soon  become  plentiful  in  a  town 
garden.  Yon  may  get  some  hardy  Ferns  to 
thrive  on  the  shady  side.  Very  likely  you  may 
find  il,  needful  to  wash  walls  and  climbers  fre¬ 
quently  with  water  to  cleanse  them. 

Rock  plants.— I  want  to  make  a  small 
border  facing  east  and  south  inside  an  angle  of 
the  house  wall,  where  it  is  much  sheltered  from 
winds  on  all  sides  and  gets  little  rain.  The 
border  will  be  barely  13  feet  long  and  only  a  few 
indies  wide,  but  1  think  it  may  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  beautiful  colour,  set  oil  by  the  white 
rough  wall.  What  of  the  choicer  rock  plants 
would  be  likely  to  flower  well  thero,  particu¬ 
larly  in  spring  and  autumn  ?  The  soil  would  be 
raised  perhaps  a  foot,  and  held  back  from  the 
gravel  path  by  rough  stones.  I  cannot 
easily  get  a  variety  of  soils,  but  have  at  hand 
virgin  loam,  rather  light,  black  peaty  sand, 
and  half-decayed  Beech  leaves  and  Bracken, 
with  fresh  cow  and  sheep-manure.  I  want  to 
avoid  half-hardy  annuals.  Can  I  raise  alpines 
from  seed,  of  which  now  penny  packets  are  to 
he  had,  or  must  I  buy  the  plants  in  the  spring? 
— Pari.eston. 

|  We  think  in  your  case  that  plants  would  he 
best,  ft  is  quite  easy  to  raise  many  things  from 
seeds,  but  we  doubt  if  you  would  obtain  suit¬ 
able  kinds  of  the  choice  alpines  by  the  cheap 
packet  system.  Tho  plants  best  suited  to  such 
a  spot  are  Aubriotias,  dwarf  Columbines,  alpine 
Auriculas,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Sempervivum 
arachnoidoum  rubrum,  Adonis  vernnlis,  Arnobia 
echioidos,  Achillea  umhcllata,  Achillea  tomon- 
tosa,  Campanulas  in  variety,  Iberia  corrjei folia, 
Heuchera  sanguinca,  and  Sedum  spoctabilo.  All 
those  are  dwarf,  quite  hardy,  and  free  flowering. 
By  adding  a  few  bulbous  things  among  them 
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you  could  make  it  mute  an  interesting  spot. 
The  following  aro  good  :  Chionodoxas  in  variety, 
Muscnri  in  variety,  Cyclamen  hedenefnlium, 
excellent  in  foliage  alone :  Leucojum  vernum, 
Narcissus  pallid  us  prwcox,  N.  minimus,  N.  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Anemone  apennina.  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  would  also  do  well  here  and  there. 
You  need  not  plant  the  bulbs  in  absolutely  sepa¬ 
rate  places  ;  for  instance,  Snowdrops,  Chiono¬ 
doxas,  and  the  like  may  be  planted  below  or 
round  the  roots  of  Auriculas,  and  flowering 
before  them  would  make  the  garden  interesting. 
Everything  named  is  quite  dwarf  growing  and 
compact  also,  save  that  the  Aubrietins  spread 
into  tufts  and  form  quite  good  patches  of 
colour.  | 

Climbing  plants  for  wall.— Would 
you  kindly  tell  mo  what  are  the  best  climbing 
plants  and  shrubs  to  plant  on  a  bit  of  east  and 
of  north  wall  at  one  corner  of  a  croquet  lawn  ? 
Tho  wall  is  old  and  unsightly,  and  I  want  some¬ 
thing  that  will  cover  it  quickly.— Derkv. 

(You  do  not  give  tho  height  of  your  wall. 
This  would  greatly  have  helped  us  in  giving  a 
list  of  suitable  things.  Any  Ceanothusos,  Lupi- 
nus  arboreus,  Ampelopsis  muralia  (self-clinging), 
Hedera  dontata,  large-leaved,  free,  and  quick, 
Euonymus  radicans  varieeata,  Kscallonia 
macrantha,  Cluster  Roses  of  sorts,  Clematis 
mnntana,  C.  Jackman i,  Ampelopsis  Voitehi, 
and  any  of  tho  quick-growing  Ivies  we  would 
suggest  planting  freely  ns  you  desire  to  cover 
the  wall  quickly,  and  remove  what  aro  not 
required  later  on.] 

Planting  a  flower  border.— I  am  a 

constant  reader  of  Gakdeninii,  and  have  found 
it  most  helpful,  and  I  should  bo  much  obliged 
for  some  advice  in  laying  out  a  flower  border  nt 
one  side  of  ail  old  walled  garden  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  ?  Tho  ground  is  about  HO  feet  long  by 
60  feet  broad.  On  one  side  is  tho  garden  we.ll 
with  an  eastern  aspect  (it  is  very  high) ;  on  the 
other  the  vegetable  garden.  At  the  top  there 
is  to  be  a  croquet-lawn  ;  at  tho  bottom  a  wall 
with  a  south  aspect,  in  which  is  a  small  gate. 
T  lie  soil  is  light.  I  want  to  grow  a  good  supply 
of  hardy  plants.  —Derry. 

|  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  arrange  a  scries  of 
informal  beds,  or  theso  in  conjunction  with 
borders,  intorsoeted  by  Gross  or  gravel  paths  for 
*■  ready  means  of  access  to  tho  beds,  hi  sue©  a 
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Daisies,  Hollyhocks,  Everlasting  Peas,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  maximum  and  others,  Rudbeckias  in 
variety,  Heleniums,  Geums  in  variety,  Gypso- 
phila,  Lenten  and  Christmas  Roses,  Hopaticas, 
Primulas,  Day  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Iris  germanira 
and  allied  groups,  Lupinus,  Lilies,  Ilarpaliums, 
Montbrelias,  Sunflowers,  Doronicunis,  Echinops, 
Kryngiums,  the  best  Campanulas,  alpine 
Phloxes,  Aobrietias,  etc.,  etc.  By  planting 
Clematises,  Cluster  Roses,  etc.,  at  intervals  in 
tho  centre  of  a  bed  for  example,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  tho  plants  could  climb  up  against  three 
stout  stakes  or  iron  posts,  the  monotony  would 
be  relieved.  Many  plants  you  could*  obtain 
from  seeds,  or  if  you  desire  to  begin  at  once  you 
could  purchase  plants  for  a  portion,  and  fiU  in 
with  showy  annuals,  Asters  in  variety  and 
summer  Chrysanthemums,  for  this  year.  Then, 
by  obtaining  seeds  nt  once  of  many  other 
perennials,  the  permanent  planting  of  these 
could  be  done  in  soring  next  year.  So  largo  a 
spaeo  woll  occupied  should  give  oxeellent results 
and  provide  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.] 

Sempervivums.  —  I  thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  answer  in  your  issue  of  12th 
inst.  about  the  Sempervivums,  and  I  am  ven¬ 
turing  to  further  trespass  on  your  kindness  to 
continue  my  inquiries.  I  send  again  tho  dark 
ono  (No.  <1  of  last  lot)  you  say  may  be  triste, 
a  full -sized  rosette  (l)nnd  a  small  rosette  (plant 
lately  moved)  of  the  one  I  have  as  triste  (2). 
Can  you  tell  mo  whether  (3)  is  S.  Powell i  ?  It 
is  much  liko  that  I  have  as  fimbriatum.  The 
“English  Flower  Garden”  says  S.  Powelli  is 
similar  to  S.  fimbriatum  ;  the  one  I  have  under 
that  name  is  a  light  green  with  red  tips,  the 
point  covered  with  cobweb,  but  not  joining 
point  and  point.  Is  there  an  S.  Powelli  ? 
Will  you  name  No.  4  ?— E.  T.  L. 

[Your  second  contribution  of  these  only  the 
more  clearly  demonstrates  what  we  so  often 
urge  as  essential — viz.,  the  need  for  good  repre¬ 
sentative  specimens,  properly  packed.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  is  at  limes  impossible  to  name 
certain  tilings  with  anything  approaching  accu¬ 
racy.  Too  frequently  the  veriest  scraps  are 
sont  us,  just  crammed  into  an  envelope,  only  to 
reach  this  office  in  a  state  of  decomposition  or 
tho  elementary  stagoB  of  pulp.  Your  plants 
wore  perfectly  packed,  and  so  arranged  that 
every  kind  with  its  label  could  lie  seen  at  a 
glance,  thus  giving  us  a  minimum  of  trouble  in 
examination.  We  would  point  out,  however, 
that  in  naming  theso  plants  from  barren 
rosettes  there  is  ever  the  possibility  of  error. 
Tho  plants  should  renlly  be  sent  when  in  flower, 
and  accompanied  also  by  a  barren  rosette  in 
each  case.  Some  kinds  are  so  distinct,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  may  bo  named  at  any  time. 
Slight  differences  of  colour  of  leafage  may  be 
due— indeed,  it  is  duo — to  the  varying  natures 
of  soil.  Thus  a  browu-tinted  rosette  may  lie 
quite  green  in  a  soil  both  richer  and  moiater, 
nnd  so  on.  But  as  you  appear  interested  in 
those  plants,  wo  would  remind  you  there  is  a 
good  collection  planted  at  Kew  against  the 
wall  of  the  alpine-house  in  the  herbaceous 
garden,  whore  comparisons  could  cosily  be 
made,  though  oven  hero  you  would  need  to 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Kew  is  low 
and  more  moist,  while  you  aro  on  higher  ground 
and  on  heavier  soil.  No.  1  most  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  S.  acuminatum,  No.  2  is  8.  triste  (true), 
No.  3  may  be  either  S.  fimbriatum  or  S.  parvu- 
lum— both  come  from  the  Alps  of  Dauphine, 
the  barren  rosettes  being  in  each  case  somewhat 
similar.  8.  Powelli  is  larger  and  has  more 
hairy  leaves,  yet  generally  not  greatly  removed 
from  either  of  those  cited.  In  this  you  had 
best  wait  its  flowering,  placing  a  query  on  the 
label.  No.  4  is  8.  arachnoidoum,  the  Cobweb 
TTouseleok  ;  of  this  last  there  aro  several  highly 
interesting  forms— viz.,  8.  a.  Laggeri,  S.  a. 
rubruni,  leaves  mahogany-rod  under  tho  dense 
white  web,  anil  8.  a.  Hookori ;  this  is  much  like 
Laggeri  in  general  appearance  and  colour,  but 
the  loaves  are  more  blunt  and  shorter  ami 
thicker.  All  are  extremely  interesting,  how¬ 
ever.] 

-Void  Ready.  r.n,_  Edition.  Cloth,  n.  Cd. 
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ROSES. 

Striking  Roses  from  cuttings.- -Some  little 
tlioe  airo  un  article  written  by  a  lady  appeared  In  Oakbkx- 
ixu  Illi  htuatkd  on  Uom'R,  ami  she  finished  the  arti’-b-  by 
saying  that  ••  she  found  it  very  easy  to  strike  her  own  i-ut- 
tiiiM."  You  put  a  note  ai  the  toot,  stalint;  that  vour 
readers  would  he  glml  to  In*  informed  of  the  method  the 
lady  adopted  ;  hut  up  to  now  I  have  not  seen  u  reply, 
although  I  have  looked  anxiously  for  it  each  week.  I  am 
sure  others  of  your  readers  would  he  as  equally  pleased  as 
myself  if  the  indy  eon  Id  see  her  way  to  state  her  mode  of 
striking  Hose  outlines,  as  most  of  us,  I  think,  find  it  any¬ 
thing  but  easy.— C.  1>.  .1. 

Rose  shoots  dying.— I  planted  somo 
bush  Hoses  in  March  that  havo  just  commenced 
to  shoot,  but  some  of  the  stoma  are  brown  and 
apparently  dead.  Should  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  or  be  removed  ? — Anxious. 

[It  is  very  common  to  find  the  shoots  of  latc- 
plantcd  Hoses  die  liack.  We  prefer,  when 
planting  must  lie  done,  to  prune  the  plants 
before  planting  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their 
base.  If  left  on,  the  drying  March  winds  are 
sure  to  injure  the  wood,  the  roots  not  being 
active  enough  to  support  the  growths.  You 
would  do  well  to  out  Hack  at  once  the  brown 
shoots  to  the  live  part,  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
under  tho  ground.  You  need  have  no  fear  hut 
that  tho  plants  will  grow,  supposing  there  bo 
live  wood  to  cut  back  to.] 

Roses  with  black  leaves.— I  shall  bo 
very  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  mo  what  to 
do  lor  tho  black  stain  on  tho  leaves  of  sevoral  of 
my  Hose-bushes.  I  enclose  some  leaves.  The 
bed  has  been  manured,  and  also  had  a  soaking 
once  or  twice  this  spring  with  liquid- manure.— 
Diana. 

[The  bruised  appearance  of  tho  foliage  you 
enclose  is  tho  result  of  a  slight  frost.  We  fear 
there  is  a  deal  of  such  foliage  this  year.  No 
great  harm  follows,  although,  of  courso,  a  check 
is  given  to  the  plunts.  If  you  could  have 
syringed  the  foliage  with  cold  water  before  sun¬ 
rise  when  this  frost  appeared  tho  probability  is 
vour  Roses  would  now  be  free  from  this  stain. 
You  will  not  find  any  stain  upon  the  recontly- 
developed  foliage.  He  careful  when  watering 
not  to  allow  any  water  to  touch  the  foliage 
when  tho  sun  is  shining  brightly,  neither  at  any 
time  must  liquid-manure  come  into  contact 
with  tho  growths.  Roses  revel  in  a  good 
syringing  ot  tho  foliage,  but  it  should  ho  done 
early — say  before  7  o’clock  in  tho  morning  and 
also  in  the  evening  of  warm  days.] 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  falling.— I  have  a 
M.  Niel  Hose-tree  up  against  a  south  wall, 
which  seems  to  have  no  life  in  it.  I  havo 
several  buds  on  it,  but  no  loaves  Beem  to  form, 
and  what  leaves  have  formed  seem  to  go  off  a 
dark  roil  colour.  I  oncloso  a  leaf  for  you  to  see. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  regarding  same,  as  I  think  something 
must  be  wrong  with  it.  It  is  a  very  old  plant, 
and  tho  year  boforo  last  it  was  ltard  pruned 
hock  to  within  0  inchos  of  the  ground,  and  sineo 
then  two  shoots  have  grown  about  3  feet  0  inches 
to  4  feet  long  against  the  wall. — E.  Yeomans. 

[We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  small 
oval-shapoil  leaves  you  send  are  from  a  Mare¬ 
chal  Niel.  Have  you  seen  this  old  specimen 
blossom  ?  The  foliago  appears  to  us  to  be  that 
of  Climbing  Dovoniensis,  hut  we  could  tell 
better  if  you  sent  us  a  piece  of  tho  wood. 
Probably  at  some  time  this  Rose  has  been 
budded  with  Man'-ohal  Niel,  and  the  buds  have 
since  died.  In  any  ease,  this  unnatural  colour 
betokens  something  wrong  at  the  root  of  the 
plant.  A  barrowful  of  new  soil  would  help  it 
considerably.  Remove  tho  old  soil  without 
going  too  near  tho  roots  to  disturb  them.  Place 
some  of  the  new  soil  so  that  they  can  imme¬ 
diately  penetrate  it.  A  little  fresh  loam  will 
often  work  wonders  with  debilitated  plants  \ 
it  is  much  better  than  giving  them  stimulants.] 
Hybrids  of  Rosa  Wichurlana.— What 
beautiful  acquisitions  these  are  to  our  gardens. 
If  they  prove  to  bo  hardy  I  am  sure  they  will 
meet  with  universal  approbation.  I  allude 
more  especially  to  the  last  three  introductions— 
namely,  Jersey  Beauty,  Gardenia,  and  Ever¬ 
green  Gem.  Jersey  Beauty  is  single,  the  large 
creamy-white  flowers  resembling  those  of  Rosa 
lievigata,  except  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
creamy  tinge.  The  buds  are  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Tea  Rose  Isabella  Sppuj^t,  and 
nearly  as  yellow.  For  covering  stunips  of  trqcs, 
running  about  rocklg|lBlifi$oy  <\er|VtqJ,Se 
bridges  and  banks,  I  know  of  no  more  delightful  I 


Roses  for  the  purpose.  The  foliage  of  Jersey 
Beauty  glistens  as  though  varnished,  and  the 
tips  of  the  growths  are  quite  red.  This  variety 
and  (iardenia  resulted  from  a  cross  lie  tween 
Rosa  Wicliui  iana  and  Perle  des  lardins.  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  lie  as  hardy  as 
Aglaia,  the  best  and  hardiest  of  all  the  yellow 
amblers,  an  this  Rose  had  Rove  d'Or  for  one  of 
its  parents,  and  Revo  d’Or  is  rather  tender. 
Gardenia  is  semi-double,  its  flowers  generally 
ap]iearing  one  upon  a  growth.  Evergreen  Gem 
is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  the  three,  and  it  has 
Madame  Hoste  os  one  of  its  parents.  The 
double  flowers  resemble  in  some  degree  those 
of  Alister  Stella  Gray,  both  in  size  and  colour. 
Plants  in  large  pots  some  8  feet  or  9  feet  in 
height  and  only  3  years  old  have  been  a  delight¬ 
ful  feature  under  glass  this  year.  They  all  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  inserted  under  cloches 
during  July  and  August,  taking  care  to  shade 
them  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. — Rosa. 


House  for  Roses.— Home  years  ago  I 
built  a  greenhouse  for  growing  Hoses  chiefly, 
but  though  I  have  taken  every  care,  still  I  have 
not  been  very  successful.  It  is  20  feet  by 
12  feet,  boated  with  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes. 

I  have  the  following  Roses  :  Tho  Bride  (stan¬ 
dard),  Francisca  Kruger  (standard),  Mine. 
Cusin  (standard),  W.  A.  Richardson,  L’ldcal, 
and  Marechal  Niel,  planted  in  a  well-drained 
border.  Tho  three  first  have  done  fairly  well, 
but  W.  A.  Richardson,  L’Ideal,  and  Man'chal 
Niel  havo  not.  The  first  two  of  tho  latter  have 
grown  most  luxuriantly— any  amount  of  wood 
and  foliage,  but  no,  or  very  few,  flowers.  Tho 
Marechal  Niels  I  havo  been  unlucky  with.  They 
have  all  cankered  ;  but  I  am  trying  again. 
Along  with  the  Roses  I  have  other  plants  which 
require  heat,  and  as  from  tho  same  class  of 
Roses  bought  at  the  same  time  grown  outside  I 
have  each  year  a  mass  of  bloom  (I  allude  to  the 
W.  A.  Richardson  specially),  it  has  struck  me 
it  is  possible  my  failure  may  he  owing  to  my 
giving  the  plants  too  much  heat  and  no  rest.  I 
nave,  therefore,  built  an  additional  house  to 
transfer  my  other  plants  to,  and  propose 
devoting  the  present  one  almost  entirely  to 
Roses.  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  of  house,  and 
should  bo  exceedingly  obliged  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  suggestion  you  can  give  me. — Fbhri'm. 

[We  belie vo  with  you  that  the  reason  your 
Roses  havo  not  been  a  success  has  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  retting  period.  You  may  or  you 
may  not  havo  given  them  too  much  heat.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  row  of  4-inch  pipes  would  be  sntli- 
oient,  but  with  two  rows  tho  heat  could  ho 
regulated  by  banking  up  the  fire.  Roses  should 
he  started  into  growth  very  steadily  :  50  dogs, 
to  55  degs,  by  day  and  -10  degs.  by  night  would 
ho  ample  at  first,  increasing  tho  temperature  as 
growth  advances,  hut  never  exceeding  58  degs. 
by  night  and  75  degs.  by  day.  Of  courso, 
sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  will  raise  tho  tem¬ 
perature,  but  this  will  do  no  harm  if  somewhat 
forestalled  by  timely  ventilation,  and  tho 
syringe  freely  employed.  As  you  have  such 
Roses  as  Tho  Bride,  Francisca  Kruger,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  L'ldeal,  Marechal  Niel,  etc.,  in  this 
house,  and  all  planted  out,  you  are  somewhat  in 
a  difficulty.  The  Marechal  Niel  and  other 
climbing  kinds  roquiro,  after  flowering,  to  he 
cut  back,  and  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  afforded 
in  order  to  hasten  the  production  of  new  roils 
for  next  season’s  crop  of  bloom,  but  the  dwarf 
kinds  would  he  all  the  better  for  a  rest  after 
producing  their  second  crop  of  flowers.  We 
usually  give  the  latter  kinds  a  rest  in  summer. 
This  is  done  by  partially  withholding  water  and 
affording  ns  much  air  as  possible.  To  treat 
them  thus  you  should  grow  The  Bride  and 
similar  kinds  in  pots,  and  remove  them  for  a 
time  to  the  open  garden,  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  repot.  Return  thorn  to  the 
house  in  September,  and  hv  this  time  the 
Mart-chal  Niel  and  other  climbers  will  lie  in  a 
fit  condition  for  ripening  off,  and  the  whole  he 
ready  for  starting  into  growth  again  by  Decem¬ 
ber.  If  the  dwarf  kinds  produce  tlower-buds  it 
is  better  to  pinch  them  off  so  that  the  future 
crop  is  not  weakened  thereby,  but  you  could 
havo  a  few  plants  grown  specially  for  autumn 
flowering  placed  in  tho  houso.  Some  of  the 
semi-double  Teas  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Plungo  them  outdoors  for  the  summer,  and  as 
stiisri  ks^ower-buds  appear  pinch  them  off.  Do 
Septemlier.  The  subsequent)  growths 
suffered  to  flower  under  glass1  (luring 


October  and  November,  removing  the  plants  to 
a  cold  pit  when  the  forcing  Roses  proper  are 
started.  In  order  to  successfully  bloom  W.  A. 
Richardson  and  L’ldeal,  retain  'all  the  summer 
growths  and  spread  them  out  upon  the  rool  or 
wall.  If  slightly  bent  in  a  palmate  manner  so 
much  the  belter.] 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Fungus  on  Vine  leaves.  —  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  what  this  is  that  has  appeared 
on  the  foliage  of  my  Vines  ?  I  give  plenty  of 
air  and  keep  the  roots  well  watered.  I  also 
damp  down  frequently.  From  what  I  hear  the 
whole  crop  was  lost  lost  season,  so  I  think  there 
must  he  some  disease. — T.  Him.. 

[Your  Vines  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  but 
from  the  condition  it  is  now  in  I  cannot  name 
it.  I  have  lieon  keeping  the  leaves  under 
observation,  hoping  it  might  develop,  but  the 
leaves  withered  before  it  did.  Those  leaxes 
that  are  badly  attacked  had  Ixitter  be  pulled  off, 
and  tho  rest  sprayed  with  “  Bordeaux  mixture  " 
two  or  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  a  week 
between  each  application.  As  the  fungus  is  by 
this  time  more  developed,  if  you  would  send  up 
a  few  more  leaves  I  might  lie  able  to  tell  you 
something  more  about  it. — G.  8.  8.] 

Quick  hedge  falling.— My  Quick  hedge, 
after  coming  into  loaf,  has  suddenly  become 
blighted.  I  oncloso  a  few  small  pieces.  If  you 
can  tell  me  the  cause  I  shall  lie  obliged. — 
Perplexed. 

[Your  Quick  hedgo  is  apparently  attaekod  by 
the  Hawthorn  Cluster-cup  fungus,  formerly 
known  as  Rocstolia  locorata,  but  now  by  the 
name  of  Gymnosporangium  clavariieforme, 
which  is  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  when 
growing  on  Junipers,  for  it  is  one  of  thoso  fungi 
which  require  two  different  kinds  of  plants  to 
live  on.  The  spores  produced  by  the  fungus 
when  growing  on  the  Hawthorn  will  not  germi¬ 
nate  on  tho  Hawthorn,  or  on  any  othor  plant 
but  the  Juniper,  and  the  spores  from  those  on 
the  Juniper  will  only  germinate  on  tho  Haw¬ 
thorn  or  Pear.  Till  it  was  found  out  that  this 
was  tho  case  tho  fungus  received  two  different 
names,  as  no  one  supposed  that  tho  yellow  jelly- 
like  mosses  on  tho  Juniper  stems  wore  really 
the  samo  fungus  as  tho  cluster-cups  on  the 
Hawthorn.  Your  hedge  must  have  been  infec¬ 
ted  from  some  Juniper  plant,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Massee,  one  of  our  authorities  on  these 
fungi,  may  bo  as  far  as  half-a-mile  away  from 
your  hedgo.  It  is  of  no  practical  use  to  spray 
the  hedge  with  any  fungicide.  The  beat  way  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  attack  is  to  remove 
the  Juniper,  or  to  cutaway  the  branches  that 
are  infested  with  tho  golatinous  masses,  os  early 
in  tho  spring  as  possible.— G.  8.  8.] 

Grubs  among  Peas.— Noticing  that  a 
row  of  Peas  was  very  thin  and  irregular,  I  care¬ 
fully  examined  it,  and  found  that  several  plants 
not  so  far  advanced  as  others  were  looking 
withered.  I  pulled  some  of  these  and  found 
that  they  had  Wn  eaten,  as  per  specimen  here¬ 
with.  On  digging  down  to  find  out  the  cause, 
on  two  occasions  I  found  an  insect,  as  per  en¬ 
closed.  1  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  say  if  this  animal  is  the  cause  of 
the  destruction,  and,  if  so,  what  I  can  do  for  it  ? 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  rows  are  also 
damaged  by  the  same  cause,  and  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  some  early  information.— F.  W.  M. 

[The  roots  of  your  Peas  are  apparently 
attaekod  by  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly.  The  speci¬ 
men  you  sent  had  unfortunately  turned  into  a 

chrysalis  before  it  reached  me,  in  which  state 
these  insects  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  name  them.  Those  attacking 
your  Peas  probably  belong  to  the  genus  Antho- 
myia,  and  are  possibly  A.  radicum,  a  very 
common  insect,  but  its  grubs  generally  feed  on 
the  roots  of  cruciferous  plants.  Probably  most 
of  the  grubs  are  about  to  turn  into  chrysalides. 
If  so,  they  will  not  cause  much  more  damage  to 
your  Peas,  for  if  there  is  another  brood  of  grubs 
your  Peas  will  then  be  so  grown  that  they  will 
not  feel  their  presence.  Watering  with  one 
part  of  ammoniocal  liquor  from  the  gas  works 
to  two  of  water  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
the  ease  of  Cabbages  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 
the  above-mentioned  fly.  Lime  or  sand  soaked 
iW$#WKif-ottOh!.id  on  tho  soil  would  probably 
•  "  ’  ■’  ’eave  their  chrysa- 
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VEGETABLES. 

SCARLET  RUNNER  MEANS. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Mean  is  often  very  disap¬ 
pointing,  there  being  practically  more  failures 
with  it  than  with  any  other  summer  occupant 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  Being  so  much  more 
dependent  on  the  season  than  most  things, 
good  culture  does  not  always  secure  the  desired 
ends.  In  the  first  place,  the  seed  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  harvest  in  indifferent  seasons,  and  when 
badly  ripened  is  very  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground 
or  produce  weakly,  malformed  growth.  For 
thU  reason  I  always  advise  extra  care  in  sowing, 
especially  in  heavy  and  retentive  soils.  Too 
rich  manuring  is  often  responsible  for  failures, 
as  the  haulm,  especially  in  seasons  with  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  sunshine,  grown  too  grossly, 
and  the  majority  of  flower  trusses  that  form 
fail  to  set.  Ground  which  is  in  fairly  good 
heart  and  prepared,  say,  a  couple  of  months 
previous  to  sowing  is  best  for  .Scarlet  Runners. 
This,  with  a  liberal  surface  mulch  of  manure 
when  the  first  show  of  blossoms  has  set,  and  a 


couple  of  good  soakings  with  farmyard  liquid, 
should  produce  good  results.  Digging  trenches 
and  laying  manure  in  the  bottom  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  as,  except  in  poor  soils  and  dry 
seasons,  the  general  rosult  of  this  is  abundance 
of  leafage  and  only  a  few  oxtra  large  pods. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  TULIP-TREE  (LIRIODKNDRON 
TULIP1FERUM). 

This  noble  North  American  tree  deserves  to  be 
more  frequently  seen,  it  seldom  failing  to 
develop  into  a  fine  specimen  in  a  good,  deep, 
well  drained  soil.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Tulip,  and  hence  the  name  by  which 
it  is  generally  known.  The  leaves  resemble  a 
saddle,  hence  in  America  it  is  called  the  Saddle¬ 
tree,  just  as  we  call  it  the  Tulip-tree.  Our 
illustration  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  flowers 
and  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  orange 
tinted,  are  borne  freely  during  the  summer 
months,  and,  although  not  very  ornamental  on 
the  tree  on  account  of  their  being  somewhat 
hidden  by  the  foliage,  they  have,  when  arranged 
with  their  own  leaves  in  a  vase,  a  distinct  and 
striking  appearance.  During  the  summer  the 
foliage  is  of  a  fresh  pale  green,  dying  off  in  the 
autumn  of  a  brilliant  gohlen-yellow.  There  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  Tulip-tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Hydrangea  Maries!.— This  Hydrangea 
is  one  of  those  forms  in  which  the.large  showy, 
sterile  blossoms  are  limited  to  a  scattered  few 
around  the  outside  of  the 
truss,  the  interior  being 
filled  with  small  fertile 
flowers,  which  are  of  a 
bluish  tinge.  The  most 
marked  feature  of  this 
variety  is  the  largo  size 
of  the  sterile  blossoms, 
which  in  this  respect  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  any  other 
kind,  being  about  3  inches 
across.  Their  colour,  too, 
is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
pink,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
mauve. 

Wistaria  failing. 

— Will  you  oblige  by 
telling  me  if  the  fact  of  a 
Wistaria-tree  being  over¬ 
run  with  Ivy  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  formor  ? 

The  roots  of  the  Ivy  and 
the  Wistaria  are  close 
together,  and  both  plants 
cover  part  of  the  front 
of  my  house.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  Wis¬ 
taria  has  shown  signs  of 
failing.  Gan  you  tell  what 
I  can  do  to  save  the  Wis¬ 
taria  without,  if  possible, 
in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  Ivy?—  H.  Pack- 
wood. 

rebbinTthe  sod  ■d,°Ubt  tl,at.tl,e.Ivy  |  Then,  again,  this  Bean  is  so  tender  that  every 

W  ,h«  '«  chiefly  ,  season  sees  a  good  many  rows  ruined  by  frost, 

lnrI,.  l(  Ivn,l  t.u.'  /  i  '  {'J  -tho  ,c?so  of  a  ftnd  ,fc  is  always  beat  to  devise  for  early  plants 

IraUhi  Lvm  n°^d  a  1°^  r0ln  the  some  protection  that  can  be  applied  when  the 
.s.t,  but  tho  leaves,  by  their  shelving,  over-  night  looks  auspicious.  Spruce  or  evergreen 

hH^rmfauKrtho°D£nt^n<  1°  C'ndUCl  °r  ,branchea  mwer  wel1  aH  a  makeshift,  these 

n  urv  Your  on v rI,‘a"  and. so  ,ncraas«the  being  permanent  till  danger  from  frost  is  past, 
re  ain'the  Ivv \  Y’  T “S  y°“  wu,h  \°  i  V  ur,thul'  this  crop  when  allowed  to  ramble  up 
r  £  .  •'  d.g  °,Ut  “  ttrg?  trench  sticks  should  always  have  a  sheltered  position 
around  the  Wistaria  at  a  distance  of  2J  foot  In  exposed  gardens  stopping  the  haulm  when 
from  the  stem,  and  work  in  some  fresh  soil  well  some  3  feet  or  so  high,  thus  encouraging  a 

trench^in  h  po,SB,ble’  ^ko  out.  °  dwarf,  spreading  growth,  as  practised  by  market 

trench  on  the  side  mostly  favourable  to  the  growers,  is  tho  best.  A  capital  plan  is  to  sow 
W  istaria,  and  so  attract  the  roots  to  a  greater  j  two  rows  15  inches  or  18  inches  apart,  pinch  as 
distance  from  the  house.  A  year  hence  you  above  described,  and  support  on  either  side  of 
may  take  out  another  trench  outside  the  first  the  rows  with  tops  cut  from  Pea  sticks 
one  and  repeat  the  operation,  hv  which  time  a„ i..  . . . .  i  o  ,  . 


not  only  of  fruiting  freely,  but  also  of  keeping 
the  pods  which  are  double  the  length  of  those 
furnished  by  the  old  varieties,  so  much  more 
tender  for  u  longer  period.  The  old  forms 
liegan  to  show  pods  getting  quite  hard  and 
seedy  ere  fully  grown.  The  new  ones  are  far 
superior.  1  have  often  seen  rows  of  these  Beans 
in  gardens  where  culture  is  good,  especially  in 
liberally-manured  trenches,  quite  brilliant  with 
bloom,  whilst  later  in  the  season  gardeners  have 
repeatedly  said  that  they  have  had  wonderful 
quantities  of  pods.  — A. 


Flower  and  foliage  of  the  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifenim). 


one  and  repeat  the  operation,  by  which  time 
the  Wistaria  should  not  only  bo  fully  recovered, 
but  capable,  owing  to  the  wider  and  better 
rooting  medium  afforded,  of  holding  its  own. 


As  regards  varieties,  the  old  Scarlet  form  is 
hard  to  beat.  Painted  Lady  is  also  good,  and 
of  the  slightly  larger  strains,  Girtford  Giant  is 
well  worthy  of  culture.  The  extra  large  exlii- 


,  7  ’  i  *o  wen  wormy  of  culture,  i  lie  extra  large  exlii- 

;~d  'fgf»T  <irynf8f  and  P°\®rt,y  ar°  tbo  ,  bition  sorts  are  all  very  well  as  far  as  they  go 
causes  of  failure,  ami  if  you  could  lay  a  hose- 1  but  are  less  productive  as  a  rule.  '  b  ’ 

fSLVZJP.  r00tmg  areaf  for  an  *!our>  I  - I  waa  surprised  to  read  the  assertion  that 

IZZ'aAZtr  °nCe’  f°La.I"°nth  or‘"°-  "ower  and  longer -podded  forms  of  the  Scarlet 
the  fa  ,  nlanf  byTi'18yre  a  P'"th  for  Runner  Beans  are  less  prolific  than  are  the  old 

the  failing  plant.  The  Ivy  must  not  be  allowed  Scarlet  and  the  Painted  Ladv.  That  assertion 

UP°?f  tHe  gr0Wthf  °f  ,l>e|  -««st  have  been  made  without  kiiowhl,. 

,  istaria  at  an}  time.  If  you  cannot  from  any  because  it  is  so  contrary  to  fact.  Really  the 
menfn?o^r3l  °iUt  the-  8oil  .imPr0Ve-  newer  varieties  Ne  Plus^  Ultra,  Prize-winner 

l he  raot a  J li.it? hm.» “T"  13  n^U,r,6  a‘  of  All,  Miles’ Exhibition,  and  others  that 

the  root,  and  this  must  be  give^ithout  ac^iT.t^I  the  Giant  Titan  or  Czar  type  are, 

Digitized  By  VjO  iWtl^ndant  croppeis,  and  have  [t)i^||Ygp( 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Asparagus  coming  weak.— Can  yon 

explain  why  our  Asparagus  is  so  small  this 
year?  The  beds  were  well  manured,  and  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  before  this  tho  heads 
have  been  very  good.  I  can  only  think  that 
flic  heiries  have  dropped,  and  produced  a 
number  ot  young  plants  more  than  the  bed  can 
hold.  Is  this  likely  to  bo  the  case  ;  and,  if  so, 
how  can  i  (1)  remedy  the  evil  and  (*2)  prevent 
its  recurring  ?— E.  A.  A. 

[If  your  Asparagus-bed  is  of  the  old  form- 
raised  and  narrow,  and  perhaps  old— it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  tho  growths  this  year  are 
weak.  Tho  bed  Buffered  last  year  from  long- 
continued  drought,  tho  summer  growths  being 
weaker,  and  as  a  consequence  the  dormant 
crowns  then  formed  are  weaker  too.  Certainly 
seedlings  should  not  ho  tolerated  in  a  bed, 
except  where  an  old  plant  may  have  failed  ;  but 
generally  they  become  weeds.  You  should, 
during  the  present  summer,  give  your  bed  a 
dressing  at  the  rate  of  5  lb.  per  rod  of  coarse 
salt  or  nitrate  of  soda,  washing  it  in  by  frequent 
waterings.  If  you  can,  give  liberal  soak- 
ings  of  liquid-manure  or  sewage,  us  Asparagus 
needs  ample  feeding  ;  also  a  liberal  top-dressing 
of  manure  in  the  winter.  But  it  would  be  wise 
also,  to  make  a  fresh  lied  next  spring.] 

Cropping  a  new  garden  (a.  s.  D.).— 

\ou  may  at  once  sow  any  goo.l  dwarf  Marrow 
Pea  such  as  will  not  reach  higher  than  3  feet, 
also  a  row  in  u  trench,  well  manured,  of  Scarlet 
Runners,  anil  also,  if  you  like.  Butter  Beans  • 
also  nny  good  dwarf  French  Bean,  such  as 
Canadian  Wonder.  Sow  all  thinly.  You  can 
also  in  drills  make  sowings  of  Spinach,  Turnip 
Beet,  and  even  of  Onion  to  give  small  bulbs  for 
winter  use.  If  you  can  obtain  from  other 
gardens  strong  young  plants  of  Onions  to  dibble 
out,  do  so.  Cabbage  plants  may  be  obtained 
ami  put  out  at  onco,  also  B mauds  Sprouts  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  with  Savoy  Cab- 
buges,  Coleworts,  Kales,  and  Broccoli  to  follow 
!?• ,  U  y\  '  ou  niay  riHk  Planting  sonic  early 
Kidney  Potatoes  as  you  suggest.  Make  occa¬ 
sional  sowings  of  Lettuce  and  Radish  seed,  also 
01,0  of  Cabbage  seed,  to  give  plants  for  tho 
autumn.  Pul  out  on  mounds,  beneath  which 
manure  is  buried,  Vegetable  Marrow  plants 
and  in  warm  positions  Tomato  plants.  In  July 
sow  Carrots,  anil  sow  occasionally  Turnips  up 
to  tho  end  of  August.  Such  a  garden  as  you 
have  can  soon  be  cropped,  hut  you  must  have  it 
well  manured  and  deeply  dug  lira,  or  tho  crops 
"lay  bo  poor.  Also  anything  planted  may  need 
to  be  frequently  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry 
‘  011  l,a<J  botlcr  got  some  young  Leeks  to  plain 
out  now,  and  at  once  sow  a  little  seed  outdoors 
to  give  plants  for  the  winter.  Globe  Artichokes 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  late  nmv  ; 
still,  the  plants  will  bo  ntrong  next  year.  You 
should  obtain  earlv  strung  runners  of  diverse 
varieties  of  Strawberries  to  plant  out  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and 
Latest  of  All  are  good.  One  of  the  best 
climbers  for  your  purpose  is  the  old  Virginian 
Creeper,  or  you  can  plant  a  Clematis  inoutana, 
white  flowered,  or  C.  Jackmani.  or  a  Wistaria 
sinensis,  as  these  are  all  quick  growers. 


"The  English  Flower  Garden. •-ThorouQl.lv 
mixed.  inlh  /iul  dexenptiona  nj  all  t>„-  /„•</  plants 
fili'in  and  arrangement, beattli/tiUy  illustrated.  Medium 

Sro,  ;  pus!  free,  U is.  tid. 

The  tame,  bound  in  J  rote.— sage  tjrern  morocco— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  b.'.ok- 
seller s,  rlc.  ' 

‘jW,°rtS  lnore  ,han  al1  other  on  flower  gardening 
anil  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  nave  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  til** 

inn10"  j! hhi •  b00k,;  11 "«  on|y  teaches good  garden- 
ihiil  btfW  iWhit  is  lijuite  as  Important,  condemns  hail 
yartening^viji^e^^^t^-i'OiivInciMg  tor  boih." 
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LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Selling  flowers  on  a  highway  (Mnwcrt).- If 
thr  policeman  had  carried  out  his  threat  you  mi- hi  have 
taken  proceedings  before  the  magistrates  or  in  the  county 
court  to  recover  damages.  If  your  statement  is  strictly 
correct,  and  your  wife  caused  no  ohstniotion  to  the  high¬ 
way.  the  policeman  was  not  justified  in  interfering.  You 
should  complain  to  the  local  superintendent  of  police  or 
to  a  local  magistrate  — K,  C.  T. 

Expenses  of  gardener's  removal.— 

Is  it  customary  for  the  master  to  pay  removal 
expenses  of  a  new  gardener  whom  ho  has 
engaged?  1  have  just  engaged  a  respectable 
man  of  a ltout  55  years  old  as  a  gardener,  and  he 
has  presented  me  with  a  carrier’s  bill  for  £2  for 
the  expenses  of  his  removal  here.  He  says  that 
in  previous  situations  his  employers  paiil  these 
charges.  Must  I  pay  the  bill  ? — Dubious. 

[In  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  on 
that  behalf  a  master  is  not  bound  to  pay  the 
removal  expenses  of  a  servant  who  hits  entered 
into  his  service.  Neither  is  it  customary  so  to 
do.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  defined  custom 
of  that  kind.  Some  employers  habitually  pay 
removal  expenses  ;  some  never  pay  such.  You 
are  not  bound  to  pay  to  your  servant  the  amount 
of  the  carrier's  bill. —  K.  C.  T.J 

Calendar  month’s  notice.  —I  believe  a 
calendar  month's  notice  is  required  both  in  the 
ease  of  male  and  female  servants.  If  a  month’s 
notine  is  given  on  May  .'list,  doos  it  oxpiro  on 
June  30th  or  on  July  lHt,  as  there  are  only  3(1 
days  in  June? — On k  is  a  fix. 

[In  the  absence  of  a  definite  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  tho  month’s  notice  necossary  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  contract  of  service  must  be  a  calendar 
month's  notice.  A  calendar  month's  notice 
expires  immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  month  following 
that  when  the  notico  is  given,  as  tho  law  takos 
no  account  of  n  part  of  a  day.  No  a  calendar 
mouth’s  notice  given  on  May  30th  expires  as 
soon  as  midnight  of  June  20th  is  passed, 
although  the  law  would  not  justify  tho  servant 
in  leaving  tho  promises  at  that  hour.  The 
servant  might  leave  at  the  ordinary  hour  of 
rising  the  following  morning.  If  a  notico  is 
given  on  May  31st  it  takes  effect  as  soon  ns 
midnight  on  June  30th  arrives,  but  tho  servant 
is  not  entitled  to  leave  on  tho  30th.  If  such  a 
notice  is  given  on  January  31st  it  fakes  effect 
as  soon  as  midnight  of  February  28th  arrives, 
provided  it  be  not  leap  year,  but  in  leap  year  it 
would  tako  effect  at  midnight  on  tho  29th.  A 
calendar  mouth’s  notice  expires  on  tho  corres¬ 
ponding  day  of  tho  following  month,  and  when 
notico  is  given  on  January  31st,  although  31 
days  have  not  elapsod  whon  tho  28th  of 
February  ends,  a  calendar  month — the  whole  of 
February— has  intervened.— K.  C.  T.j 
Licenses  for  male  servants. -I  am 
interested  in  the  question  as  to  whon  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  out  a  license  for  a  male  servant. 
Does  the  law  require  a  license  to  lie  taken  out 
for  a  man  or  boy  who  merely  comes  in  the 
morning  to  clean  knives  or  boots  and  has  no 
other  duties?  Are  there  any  rulc3  or  cases 
bearing  on  tho  point,  or  is  the  only  definition  of 
a  male  servant  that  in  tho  Act  itself  ?— W.  G.  D. 

[Tho  term  “male  servant”  moans  and 
includes  any  male  servant  employed  as  nmitre 
•l’hotel,  house  otewatd,  master  of  tho  horse, 
groom  of  tho  chambers,  valot  de  ehambre, 
butler,  under  butler,  clork  of  tho  kitchen,  con¬ 
fectioner,  cook,  house  porter,  footman,  page, 
waiter,  coachman,  groom,  postillion,  stable  hoy, 
or  helper  in  the  stables,  gardener,  under  gar¬ 
dener,  park  keoper,  gatnekeoper,  tinder  game¬ 
keeper,  huntsman,  and  whipper-in,  or  in  any 
capacity  involving  tho  duties  of  any  of  tho 
above  description  of  servants.  A  license  is  not 
required  by  any  officer  in  the  array  or  the  navy 
for  any  servant  employed  by  Buch  officer  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  tho  service, 
nor  by  any  hotel- keeper,  retailer  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  refresh  meiit-bouso- keeper,  for  any 
servant  wholly  employed  by  him  for  the 

Eurposo  of  his  business,  nor  by  any  person 
censed  to  use  any  public  stage  or  hackney 
carriage  for  any  servant  necessarily  employed 
by  him  in  the  care  or  management  of  such 
carriage  or  the  horses  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
the  same,  nor  by  any  livery-stable  keeper  or 
other  person  keeping  horses  or  carriages  for 
hire  for  any  servant  employed  in  his  business 
at  his  trade  premises.  (  A  servant  whe/ts  batiiL 
fide  employed  in  someothWespacity^airtLifiliftljr 
partially  or  occasionally  employed  in  any  of  the 


said  duties  does  not  require  a  license.  Thus  a 
farm  servant  who  occasionally  grooms  horses, 
or  an  apprentice  who  cleans  boots,  comes  within 
the  exemption  ;  and  a  person  who  is  bond  tide 
employed,  engaged  to  serve  for  a  portion  of  each 
day  only,  and  who  doos  not  reside  in  his 
employer’s  house,  comes  within  tho  exemption, 
hut  he  must  not  be  employed  in  a  taxable 
capacity  for  such  a  number  of  hours  daily  as 
would  constitute  a  fair  day’s  work.  This 
answers  your  question  as  to  a  hoy  or  man  who 
comes  daily  in  the  morning  to  clean  boots  or 
knives  only,  and  who  is  or  may  be  employed  by 
another  person  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  No  license  is  necessary  in  such  a  case. 
Tito  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  do  not 
consider  licenses  necessary  for  game  watchers 
who  do  not  carry  guns  or  act  as  gamekeepers  ; 
nor  for  labourers  in  gardens  doing  only  spade 
labour  and  paid  ordinary  labourers’  wages  ;  nor 
for  trade  servants  and  shopmen  who  attend  to 
horses  used  solely  for  drawing  exempt  trade 
carts  ;  nor  for  sons  living  with  their  parontR  and 
not  receiving  wages  ;  nor  for  persons  who  do 
occasional  jobs  as  gardeners,  grooms,  etc.,  for 
various  employers  ;  nor  for  grooms  in  public 
racing  stables. — K.  C.  T.] 

A  gardener's  claim  to  flowers  —Tho 
reply  on  p.  INI  to  “A  gardener’s  claim  to 
flowers  ”  seems  to  me  so  likely  to  lend  to  vexa¬ 
tious  litigation,  that  in  Hpito  of  the  rashness 
of  crossing  swords  with  a  lawyer,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  ho  should  not  have  advised 
as  he  has  done  without  asking  (as  ho  so 
often  does)  for  more  data.  To  begin  with, 
no  respectable  gardener  would  make  such  a 
claim  as  long  ns  any  good  feeling  remained 
between  him  and  his  employer,  hut,  granted 
that  a  quarrel  has  arisen,  ho  must  lirst  prove 
that  the  plants  were  his  at  the  outset.  As  a 
rulo,  all  sorts  of  things  are  given  and  taken 
between  the  gardeners  of  neighbouring  em¬ 
ployers  with  and  without  permission.  .Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  the  property  of  tho  giver, 
and,  if  tho  receiver  wishod  to  keep  thorn,  he 
would  have  to  take  them  promptly  home  with¬ 
out  spending  tho  time  and  care  for  which  his 
master  pays,  besides  housornom,  heat,  etc.,  all 
certainly  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  not  tho  gardener's  own.  I  knew  a 
caso  where  a  man  who  had  been  in  a  friend's 
employ,  and  uIro  with  his  father  for  many 
years,  had  to  be  dismissed  for  theft  of  fruit,  yet 
had  the  audacity  to  claim  most  of  tho  Orchids 
in  tho  houso  as  “  given  to  him.”  1  ncod  hardly 
say  he  did  not  got  them.  On  tho  other  bond,  a 
man  who  was  with  me  only  two  months  claimed 
a  few  things  ho  had  brought  with  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  mo  reasonable  to  lot  him  tako  thorn. 
It  is  probably  seldom  that  a  question  of  owner¬ 
ship  arises — the  man  is  glad  to  please  his 
master,  and,  as  I  he  plants  cost  him  nothing,  ho 
is  no  loser.  If  he  paid  money  ho  would,  no 
doubt,  ask  for  it,  and,  if  refused,  tako  tho 
things  away  at  once.  In  most  cases  they  may 
be  I'uirly  considered  exchanges  between  the  two 
employers,  and,  even  if  not  to,  become  the 
receiver's  property  by  reason  of  the  time  and 
housing  bestowed  on  them  after  a  short  period. 
My  advice  to  the  enquirer  is  not  to  go  to  law 
unless  he  can  make  out  a  much  stronger  proof 
of  ownership  than  is  likely. — Empi.ovkr. 

[“  Employer”  has  not  accurately  gauged  the 
effect  of  the  reply  to  which  ho  takes  exception. 
That  the  gardener  must  lirst  provo  that  the 
plant*  were  his  at  the  outset  goes  without 
saying,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  lay  down  the  obvious  rule 
that,  until  tho  contrary  is  proved,  the  plants  in 
a  gentleman's  greenhouse  must  be  presumed  to 
be  his  property  Mid  to  have  been  such  at  the 
time  they  wore  placed  there.  Then  as  to  the 
question  of  ownership,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  “Zeros”  admitted  that  the  plants  in  question 
were  collected  by  his  gardener  from  other 
gardeners  and  placed  in  tho  greenhouse,  and  so 
that  these  plants  were  not  at  tho  outset  his 
(‘■Zertc’s”)  property.  Nothing  in  “  Employer’s” 
letter  causes  me  to  vary  a  single  word  of  the 
reply  given  on  page  181.  It  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  evidence,  aud  if  either  of  the  parties  sues  the 
other  for  the  value  of  the  plants,  the  court  will 
decide  from  the  evidence  adduced  whether  it 
was  tha  intention  of  tho  parties  that  these  plants 
rexdbpthe  property  of  the  gardener  or  of 
lS>fel?VThe  argument  that  by  the  expeijiditin'c 
of  An*  and  labour,  and  the  benefit  of  house-- 
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room  and  heat,  etc.,  the  property  in  the  plants 
passed  to  the  master,  counts  for  nothing  if  there 
was  a  tacit  agreement  or  understanding  that  the 
plants  belonged  to  the  gardener,  “/era's”  return 
lor  the  benefits  ho  gave  the  gardener  in  giving 
house-room,  etc.,  were  the  enhanced  beauty 
imparted  to  his  greenhouse  and  tho  collection 
therein,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  tho  employer 
was  tho  only  gainer  by  the  transaction.  Where 
does  the  gardener’s  gain  come  in  even  if  tho 
plants  remain  his  property?  How  doos  he 
profit  by  the  transaction?  “  Employer ”  con¬ 
tends  that  because  all  sorts  of  things  are  given 
by  gardeners  to  one  another,  the  recipient  has 
no  title  to  the  things  given  to  him.  Well,  let 
it  be  granted  that  he  has  no  title  and  that  the 
employer  of  the  giver  could  sue  the  recipient, 
how  doos  this  give  the  recipient’s  master  a 
title  ?  Surely  “Employer  ”  does  not  argue  that 
the  latter  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  go. ids  with  all 
tho  legal  consequences  arising  from  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  ?  The  fact  is  that  each  question  of  this 
kind  must  ho  settled  on  its  own  niorits,  and 
“  Employer  ”  must  remember  that  “  Zerte  ”  did 
not  state  that  his  gardener  claimed  plants 
brought  on  the  premises  ten  years  ago — he  said 
that  tho  man  had  been  in  his  service  ten  years — 
and  the  true  deduction  is  that  ho  might  well 
have  been  allowed  privileges  that  would  not 
have  been  accorded  to  a  now  servant.  Rut.  as 
I  said  on  page  181,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
evidence,  — K.  C.  T.j 

-  I  have  followed  “  K.  C.  T.'s”  opinions 

for  some  time  with  much  pleasure,  but,  with  all 
respect,  think  ho  is  in  error  in  replying  to 
“Zone,”  in  tho  issuo  for  Juno  2nd.  If  the 
plants  which  were  presented  to  tho  gardener 
were  tho  bond  fide  property  of  the  donors  they 
ate  undoubtedly  Ins  property  ;  but  the  master 
can  claim  rent  for  storing  and  warehousing 
them  for  six  years.  If  he  cares  to,  tho  master 
should  claim  the  lot,  and  require  the  gardener 
to  prove  tho  ownership.  Considering  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  gardeners  have  for  “  swapping,” 
tho  gardener  will  probably  have  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  a  judge  that  tho  plants  were 
originally  tho  genuine  property  of  his  gardening 
friends,  and  that  ho  did  not  give  anything  of 
his  master's  in  exchange  for  them.  I  think  that 
it  is  tho  usual  custom  for  tho  gardener  to  leave 
the  plants  behind  him. — Master 

[My  reply  to  “  Employer”  ptactically  covers 
the  grounds  of  tho  position  taken  up  by 
“  Master.”  I  can  only  read  the  statement  of 
“Zerte”  as  an  admission  on  his  part  that  at 
tho  outset — that  is,  at  tho  time  when  the 
(lowers  roforred  to  were  placed  in  his  green¬ 
house—  thoso  plants,  etc.,  did  not  belong  to 
him,  hut  did  belong  to  his  gardener.  Ami  in 
my  considered  opinion  tho  question  is,  Did  the 
pro/ierty  in  ihoxc  ji/anlx  xuhxequt  ally  pox*  from 
(he  ipintaier  to  “  Xenr  C"  snd  there  is  nothing 
in  “  Zone's "  statement  which  gives  me  any 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  a  change  of 
ownership.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  statement  to  prove  that  there 
was  not  ouch  a  change,  but  an  the  statement 
virtually  is  that  at  the  outset  tho  plauts 
belonged  to  the  gardener,  it  must  bo  assumed 
that  they  belong  to  him  until  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is  forthcoming.  I  grant  that  slight 
evidence  of  change  of  ownership  may,  in  some 
cases — as  where  the  plants  have  remained  any 
length  of  time— be  sufficient,  but  the  position  "l 
tako  up  is  that  some  evidence  must  b«  adduced 
to  prove  tho  change  of  ownership,  and  in 
“  Zeno's”  statement  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  any  such  ehange. — K.  C.  T.] 


BIRDS. 

Death  of  Superb  Tanager  (Lady 
Miller).— This  bird  was  excessively  fat,  while 
all  the  internal  organa  were  in  an  unhealthy 
condition.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  is, 
however,  somewhat  obscure.  From  all  uppear- 
ances  it  had  been  too  generously  treated  in  the 
matter  of  diet.  All  the  species  of  the  Tanager 
family  are  difficult  to  preserve  alive  for  any 
length  of  time  in  our  changeable  climate.  The 
diet  of  the  Superb  Tanager  should  consist 
almost  entirely  of  ripe  Grapes  aud  ants’  eggs. 
It  is,  to.  be  regretted  that  this  bird,  one  of  the 
handsomest  to  bo  met  with  ill  any  part  of  tho 
^g-jq^htgjpl  |f$o$Jived  in  confine- 
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OORRHSPONDHNOH. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  an  insert td  In 

Gardeninq  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rales :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Qardeni.no,  57,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  M  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardehino  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Wire  worm  among  Carnations  (  York).  —  The 
grab  you  forwarded,  which  you  found  near  a  Carnal  ion- 
J'l.mt ,  is  a  wireworin.  Your  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
it  is  by  picking  the  insects  out  from  among  the  roots  or  by 
trapping  them  with  baits  of  slices  of  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
Carrots,  Potatoes,  or  pieces  of  rape  cake  buried  about  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.— G.  S.  S. 

Creeper  for  a  porch  facing  north  (Guernsey). 
—One  of  the  vigorous  growing  Ivies,  such  as  Hedera  den- 
tala,  or  even  the  Irish  Ivy,  would  clothe  your  porch  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  They  do  well  in  shade,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  evergreen  is  greatly  in  their  favour.  The 
huge  [leaves  of  Aristolochia  Sipho  are  very  striking,  but 
the  plant  is  bare  throughout  the  winter. 

Fuchsias  for  pyramids  (A.  H.  &'.).— A  dozen 
good  Fuchsias  for  the  purpose  are  :  Abundance,  I-ord 
Kleho,  Scarcity,  Tower  of  London,  single  dark-flowered 
kinds ;  Rose  of  Castile,  Lady  Heytesbury,  light ;  Earl  of 
lieaconsfleld,  yellowish-salmon  ;  lime.  Cornellison,  Moles- 
w  orth,  white  corollas ;  Avalanche,  Marvellous,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolaeley,  dark  varieties  with  double  corollas. 

Wistaria  training  (A  non). — Let  the  Wistaria  grow 
and  get  strong,  nailing  the  shoots  in  as  they  extend.  If 
you  use  wire  have  the  wires  painted,  but  we  should  prefer 
nails  and  shreds.  When  the  plant  gets  age  it  forms  a 
stout  stem  that,  as  far  as  the  base  is  concerned,  is  self- 
supporting.  In  the  autumn  prune  to  ripe  firm  wood.  If 
you  pinch  you  may  get  a  lot  of  soft  growth  that  will  not 
ripen. 

Blue-eyed  Mary  (Omphalodes  verna)  (F.).— The 
dainty,  yet  exquisite  blue  of  this  spring  flower  is 
ever  welcome,  the  miniature  blossoms  amid  the  carpet  of 
greenery  from  which  under  good  conditions  they  emerge 
haring  a  richness  of  colour  possessed  by  very  few  plants. 
What  this  plant  appears  to  prefer  is  a  spot  quite  sheltered 
from  the  sun's  gTeat  heat  and  where  a  cool,  uniform  moist 
condition  prevails. 

Plants  for  vases  (0.). — Most  free-flowering,  soft- 
wooded  subjects  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Such 
Fuchsias  as  Rose  of  Castile,  Avalanche,  and  Mine. 
C'omellisscn  make  elegant  centres,  such  things  as  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  Ircsines,  etc.,  being  grouped  around  them 
according  to  taste.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  arc  extremely 
suitable,  and  for  drooping  flown  over  the  sides  nothing 
can  be  better  than  Lophospermum  seandens,  Maurandya 
Birclayana,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  and  Cobiea  seandens 
variegata. 

Genetyllls  tullplfera  (T.).—' The  Genetyllises  are 

Heath-like  plants  which  require  to  be  thoroughly  and 
properly  drained,  and  to  be  potted  firmly.  The  soil  that 
suits  them  best  is  good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  may  be 
added  with  advantage  a  little  light  turfy  loam,  the  whole 
made  sandy.  Water  in  moderation.  A  nice  companion 
plant  to  the  above  is  G.  fuchsioides,  which  gives  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  red  involucres,  but  they  are  smaller  than  those 
of  G.  tulipifem.  The  foliage  of  the  different  species  of  this 
family  is  very  sweetly  scented,  and  this  they  are  said  to 
retain  for  a  very  long  time. 

Black  thread  as  protection  from  birds  (X.). 
— I  have  never  found  black  thread  to  fail,  but  people 
to  whom  I  recommended  it  complained  that  it  was 
quite  useless.  On  examining  how  they  had  applied  it  to 
seed-beds,  the  reason  appeared  at  once.  The  thread  was 
on  sticks  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  seed-bed ;  of 
course,  small  birds  could  hop  about  and  feel  no  incon¬ 
venience.  The  thread  must  be  carefully  fixed  to  stakes, 
and  for  small  birds,  such  as  chaffinches,  should  he  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  above  the  ground,  then 
the  birds  are  entangled  in  it.  It  the  thread  is  allowed  to 
be  too  slack  and  lies  on  the  ground  it  is  just  as  useless  as 
if  it  is  too  high.— A.  E.  Bor. 

Rose  Souvonir  de  la  Malmaison  not 
flowering  (Miss  Hall). — We  should  say  your  plant  has 
not  been  properly  pnuied.  This  old  Rose,  so  valuable  as  a 
garden  variety,  unless  rather  severely  pruned,  is  rather 
given  to  producing  blind  or  flowerless  shoots.  In  order  to 
avoid  this,  the  plant  should  be  compelled  to  make  new 
wood  each  year  by  cutting  back  to  four  or  five  eyes  those 
of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Young  shoots  are  then 
induced  to  grow  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  which  will 
not  only  blossom  the  same  year,  but  also,  by  pruning 
them  the  following  spring,  give  a  good  crop  of  flowers  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  following. 

Double  white  Narcissus  falling  (K.  />.).— 
brought  is  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  “  E.  B.'s  "  dis¬ 
appointment.  Knowing  that  these  flowers  have  a  reluct¬ 
ance  to  open  unless  they  have  plenty  of  water,  I  gave 
mine  a  copious  supply  during  the  three  weeks  preceding 
the  time  of  their  coming  into  flower.  They  have  flowered 
excellently  :  whereas,  a  few  planted  in  a  distant  border 
were  not  watered,  and  have  come  to  nothing.  I  find  that 
my  Iris  dalmatics  pallida  shows  si  mptoms  of  behaving  in 
the  same  way  as  “  F.  B.'s”  Narcissus.  I  have  therefore 
been  giving  all  the  clumps  a  heavy  watering  lately  :  but  I 
fear  I  was  loo  late  to  ensure  more  than  a  partial  success 
with  this  charming  flower.— A.  J.  R. 

Narcissus  poettcus  failing  ( Clifford).— II  you 
refer  to  the  single  poeticus,  it  is  not  ease-  to  assign  the 
cause  without  fuller  particulars.  You  sarfnathing  as  to 
the  growth  made  this  rear,  whjqh-WOuJd  tv»  afiforek  1  mil 
a  good  clue  from  which  a  satisfactory  Xpl^  Srnfla  be. 


given.  In  the  absence  of  this  much -needed  information, 
we  can  only  assume  something  is  wrong  at  the  root.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  see  your  reason  for  giving  both 
a  "liberal  dressing  of  manure  in  October”  and  also  a 
covering  of  “Cocoa-nut-fibre."  Both  are  not  required,  if 
they  are  not  directly  harmful.  If  you  will  say  whether  a 
good  growth  has  been  made,  whether  the  points  of  the 
leaves  are  full  green  or  slightly  or  heavily  tipped  with 
brown,  a  definite  answer  can  be  given.  What  is  the 
nature  of  your  soil,  and  in  what  position  are  the  bulbs ? 
Are  they  near  trees  or  the  roots  of  trees  V 

Plants  for  beds  to  follow  spring  bulbs  (A 
Grateful  Reader). — Among  the  more  snowy  subjects  that 
you  could  purchase  and  plant  at  once  arc  the  following  : 
Fuchsias  (single  kinds  are  best).  Heliotropes,  Ageratuin, 
yellow  Marguerites,  Asters,  Verbenas.  Petunias,  Marigolds, 
Love-lies-bleeding,  etc.  The  dwarf  Sweet  Pea  Cupid 
makes  a  pretty  bed,  or,  if  planted  thinly  in  conjunction 
with  Fuchsias  or  Marigolds,  the  effect  would  be  pleasing. 
A  lied  of  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  for  the  trouble,  and  give  a  fine  lot  of  bloom  for 
September  and  October  if  planted  at  once.  These  can  be 
bought  in  good  rooted  plants  quite  cheaply  from  any  of 
the  large  Chrysanthemum  specialists.  The  plants  should 
be  quite  IS  inches  asunder  each  way  as  y  ou  w  ish  to  get  a 
good  head  of  bloom.  A  later  lied  could  lie  planted  with 
Tuberous  Begonias,  that  would  give  ft  grand  bloom  in 
autumn.  Secure  the  tubers  of  these  now,  place  them  in 
shallow  boxes,  with  only  the  slightest  covering  of  soil  above 
them,  stand  under  the  shade  of  a  wall,  only  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist  at  first,  then  more  moist  as  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds,  finally  plant  them  in  the  bed  when  the  Poppies  arc 
cleared  off. 

Planting  a  garden  (Lalane).— You  may  lie  able 
to  purchase  Roses  in  pots,  but  these,  if  they  tie  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  or  Teas,  would  be  dear.  Plenty  ‘of  climber* 
for  nailing  to  walls  or  fences  may  tie  had  fairly  cheap  in 
pots,  no  doubt.  Still,  the  best  time  for  such  planting  is 
either  in  November  or  in  March,  but  we  prefer  early  plant¬ 
ing.  You  may  yet  obtain  and  plant  Pompon  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  pots,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
many  descriptions  of  tender  plants,  such  as  Geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  the  like,  also  Asters,  Stocks, 
Nasturtiums,  Lobelias ;  indeed,  many  tender  and  hardy- 
annuals  can  be  purchased  in  the  markets  or  from  dealers. 


Scale  on  fruit-trees  (W.  S.).— Scale  is  a  most 
difficult  ins*-ct  pest  to  eradicate  from  trees  now  that  they 
are  in  full  leaf.  You  do  not  tell  us  whether  your  Plum 
and  Pear-trees  that  are  infested  with  scale  are  indoors  or 
out  on  walls  or  in  the  open.  Probably  on  walls.  If  on 
walls,  tneir  being  so  infested  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
as  the  wall  may  have  become  broken  or  favour  the  deposit¬ 
ing  of  eggs  for  breeding.  Were  it  in  the  winter  we  should 
advise  you  to  give  the  trees  and  wall  surface  a  good 
syringing  with  paraffin  emulsion.  This  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  2  lb.  of  soft-soap  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water,  then 
the  moment  removed  from  the  fire  adding  1  pint  of 
paraffin,  and  with  a  syringe  keep  working  it  up  and  down 
until  water  and  oil  are  mixed;  add  then  10  gallons  of 
water  to  1  pint  of  the  mixture,  and  with  it  well  syringe 
the  trees.  But  that  applied  now  may  kill  the  leaves, 
hence  you  had  better  add  2  lb.  more  of  soap  and  someday 
to  make  it  pasty,  then  paint  all  the  infested  stems  over, 
using  a  paint  brush,  and  leave  it  to  wash  off  or  crack  off. 
when  the  scale  should  be  killed.  Winter  is  the  time  to 
deal  with  it. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making  Cucumber-bed  (R.  S.).—  if  the  heat  did 
not  rise  above  00  degs.  in  the  lied,  it  could  not  lie  said  to 
heat  at  all.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  pull  the  bed  down 
again,  and  add  to  the  old  manure  an  equal  quantity  fresh 
from  the  stables,  rebuild  the  bed,  and,  if  the  soil  used  for 
the  Cucumbers  is  moist,  as  it  ought  to  be,  do  not  water 
at  all.  It  is  a  great  error  in  culture  to  “  drench  "  the  soil 
over  a  hot-bed  which  has  been  prepared  to  plant  Cucum¬ 
bers  in.  The  soil  ou-'ht  to  be  only  moderately  moist  when 
put  in  the  frame.  The  plants  should  he  the  same  when 
planted  out,  and  no  water  should  be  given  until  the  roots 
have  run  well  into  the  soil. 


as  it  is  a  good  time  for  planting  these  things  now.  You 
ran  get  seed  and  sow  to  obtain  hardy  biennials  for  autumn 
planting,  and  in  the  autumn  put  out  various  hardy  peren¬ 
nials.  You  may  yet  make  a  couple  of  sowings  of  Peas, 
one  of  Runner  Beans,  two  or  three  of  Dwarf  Kidney- 
Beans,  plant  out  Vegetable  Marrows,  get  Onion-plants  to 
dibble  out,  also  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Cabbage, 
Kale,  and  other  plants ;  also  sow  Turnip,  Lettuce,  and 
Spinach  seed.  But  have  your  ground  well  manured  and 
deeply  dug  at  the  outset.' 

White  -  flowered  plants  for  Christmas 

(A.  E.  G.). — A  selection  of  white-flowered  plants  that  may 
he  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas  would  include :  Roman 
Hyacinths,  obtain  in  August  or  early  in  September  and 
pot  as  soon  as  possible  ;  Paper-white  Narcissus,  treat  os 
the  Roman  Hyacinths  ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Berlin  crowns, 

Kttevl  early  hi  November  aud  brought  on  in  a  smart 
ttom-heat ;  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  plants  budded  by 
the  end  of  September  may  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas'; 
Helleboru8  niger  (Christmas  Rose),  as  this  is  their  season 
of  blooming  they  only  need  protection  to  keep  the  flowers 
pure ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  late  kinds  are  George 
Canning,  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence,  MissMarechaux,  Princess 
Teck,  Ethel;  Deutzia  gracilis,  grow  in  pots  in  a  sunny 
spot  for  early  flowering ;  Chrysanthemum  frutesceiu 
grandiflorum,  a  winter-flowering  form  of  Marguerite ; 
Begonia  Carribri  and  B.  Dregei,  two  of  the  best  ;  Bou- 
vardia  Vreelandi,  treated  in  summer  as  a  Fuchsia  this  will 
bloom  at  Christmas  ;  Tree  Carnations  La  Neige  and  Mile. 
Carle,  lioth  good  whites  ;  Lilacs  by  hard  forcing  will 
flower  at  Christmas ;  Double  Primula  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house  will  bloom  all  the  winter.  Most  dealers  will  lie  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  above  at  the  proper  season,  but 
many  of  them  you  could  not  get  now. 

FRUIT. 

Mildew  on  Apple-tree  leaves  (R.  Greening). 
— Your  Apple  leaves  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  mildews, 
probably  Oidium  farinosum.  Dust  the  leaves  with  sulphur 
or  spray  them  with  an  anunoniacal  solution  of  copper 
made  ns  follows ;  Mix  1  oz.  of  carlionate  of  copper  in 
enough  water  to  make  it  into  a  paste,  dissolve  this  paste 
in  half-a-pint  of  strong  aqua  ammonia,  which  should  form 
a  bright  blue  liquid,  then  add  ft  gallons  of  water. — G.  S.  S. 

Mealy  bug  in  vinery  (Wot).— You  may  try  vapori¬ 
sing  with  nicotine.  This  will  kill  a  lot  of  the  old  insects, 
but  will  not  make  a  clearance ;  in  fact,  only  constant 
watchfulness  will  keep  the  hugs  out  of  the  bunches.  You 
must  look  over  the  Vines  daily,  examining  every  shoot,  as 
the  hugs  travel  about  now  very  freely.  Keep  a  small 
camcl's-hair  brush,  and  a  bottle  of  paraffin  or  some  other 
insecticide  to  dip  the  brush  in  and  touch  the  insects  with, 
or  pick  them  off  and  kill  them. 

Pear-tree  leaves  unhealthy  (W.  R.).— Your 

Pear-trees  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  whiuh  blisters  and 
blackens  the  foliage,  the  result  of  which  is  later  on  seen 
in  the  cracke  1  and  mildewed  fruit.  Deep  rooting  in  a 
cold,  tingenial  soil  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  presence, 
and  the  remedy  we  should  suggest  would  lie  to  lift  the 
roots  out  of  it. '  Gas-lime  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  use  over 
the  roots  of  fruit-trees.  Probably  you  did  not  use  enough 
to  have  any  effect  either  w  ay,  but  it  is  useless  to  destroy 
fungus  on  Pear-trees.  Syringing  the  trees  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  fungus  if 
used  in  time  ;  but  root  lifting  is  the  true  remedy. 
Newly-planted  Raspberry  canes  ( F .  J.  G.) 

— It  is  unusual  for  newly-planted  Raspberry  canes  that 
ha1,  e  been  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  from  6  inches 
to  8  inches,  to  break  into  growth;  but  if  they  do  so  the 
shoots  thus  made  should  be  rubbed  off.  The  real  object 
in  thus  sacrificing  the  canes  the  first  y  ear  is  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  roots  may  be  thrown  into  the  production 
of  strong  suckers,  which  will  form  the  canes  of  the 
succeeding  year.  If  you  allow  your  cut-down  canes  still 
to  carry  some  growth  it  may  militate  against  sucker  pro¬ 
duction,  though  not  very  much. A  Perhaps  it  will  be  well 
jorlyou  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  some  of  your  shoots,  Q 
^iiMrtbout  others,  and  to  allow  a  few  to  fruirito  see. 
\hkrmay  be  the  effect  on  the  growth  this ;  va<-.'  R  S 1 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Devonia.— No:  leave  the  foliage  on  the  Daffodils  to  die 
off  naturally.  Several  articles  on  “Summer  pruning  fruit- 

trees"  have  lately  appeared  in  our  pages. - J.  SI.—  It  is 

hardly  possible  to  say.  but  the  leaves  sent  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  border  is  dry.  This  you  can  easily  ascertain, 
and  if  so,  give  it  a  good  soaking,  covering  with  short  litter 
to  retain  the  moisture,  nave  you  been  syringing  the 
trees  with  any  insecticide,  or  has  mildew  been  present  oa 

the  leaves? - Adam.— If  you  cut  your  Rhododendron! 

down  immediately  after  flowering,  you  will  find  that  thev 
will  start  into  growth  again.  Give  the  soil  underneath 
them  a  good  top-dressing  of  peaty  soil  mixed  with  leaf- 
soil,  which  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  thus 

hasten  the  formation  of  young  woo  1 . - Snowdrop.— The 

best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  good 

mole-catcher.  -  Guernsey.  —  The  “  English  Flower 

Garden"  or  “  Hobday's  Villa  Gardening,"  both  to  be  had 

from  this  office,  will  answer  your  purpose. - Stine.— See 

our  article  “  Iris  time"  in  last  week's  issue. - J.  R.—1I 

the  tree  roots  are  under  the  path  you  have  dressed  with 
the  weed-killer,  it  may  lie  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 

trees. - R.  Atkinson.— Try  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore- 

hill,  London,  N. - J.  May  Clarke. — The  weed  in  your 

lawn  shows  that  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  your  best 
remedy  will  be  in  the  autumn  to  lift  the  turf,  enrich  the 
soil,  and  relay  the  turf,  giving  it  when  finished  a  good 
top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  loamy  soil,  and  wood- 
ashes.  The  following  spring  you  ought  to  sow  some  good 

Grass  seed  on  it. - C.  T.  P. — Not  at  all  uncommon  when 

a  batch  is  raised  from  seed. - SI.  J.  B.,  Dublin.— The 

best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  thin  the  plants  out  and  allow 
them  to  develop  properly.  The  great  fault  with  mo« 
people  is  that  they  sow  annuals  too  thickly,  and  thus 
spoil  the  effect  that  would  follow  thin  sowing'  or  thinning 

out  carefully  afterwards. - L.  L.  F,.  B. — Yes.  you  may 

cut  them  back  after  flowering,  when  they  will  at  once 
start  into  growth  from  the  bottom.  It  is  impoaiible  to 
say  what  is  wTong  with  the  Clematis.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
grafted  plant,  and  grafted  plants  are  very  liable  to  go  off 

in  the  way  you  mention. - Re r.  11.  S.  Smith. — Laburnum 

Adami,  supposed  to  have  originated  by  grafting  the 
purple-flowered  Cytisus  ptirpureus  on  the  common 
Laburnum,  a  graft  hybrid  being  the  result.  The  same 
tree,  and  even  the  same  branch,  bears  racemes  of  both 

yellow  and  purple  flowers  as  in  your  case. - C.  E.  B.— 

Kindly  send  us  specimens  of  the  maggots  you  refer  10.  aod 

we  will  then  lie  better  able  to  help  you. - Cleiaah-. 

Lirerpool.— Kindy  send  us  some  leaves  of  the  lev-leaved 
Geranium  you  refer  to  as  having  the  withered  buds. 


V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Girdenins 
Illustrated,  57,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  A'o 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— IF.  T.  B.—l,  (OCriuum  amabile : 
2,  Phlox  subulata ;  3,  Aubrietia  deltoidea ;  4.  Tabcm*- 

inontana  coronaria  fl.-pl. ;  S,  Send  better  specimen. - 

Jec  Gee.— Blue  flower,  Scilla  hispanica ;  white  flower. 

Spirma  hypericifolia. - Saltire.— 1,  Berberis  vulgaris :  2, 

Scilla  hispanica. - Edith  Ormsby.—l,  M.vosotis  alpestris ; 

2,  Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl. ;  3,  Clieiranthus  Marshall! : 
4,  Veronica  gentianoides  ;  5,  Send  in  flower  ;  0.  Celandine 

(Chelidonium  majus  laciiiiatum). - John  StrKoy.—Wt 

cannot  name  florists'  flowers.  The  Cypripcdium  is  C. 

insigne. - Franeis  Sterry. — Kdw>rdsia  (Sophora)  tetrap- 

tera. - M’.  Heather.— The  Henbane  (Hyoscyainus  niger). 

- Veronica. — 1,  The  Rowan  (Pyrus  aucuparia);  2  and 

3,  Varieties  of  the  common  Oak  ;  4,  Alyssum  saxatile :  5, 

Tiarella  cordifolia  ;  <j,  l’apaver  nudicaule. - J.  B  Ward. 

—White  flower,  Diosma  sp. ;  yellow.  Kibes  atireum. - 

Sliss  IFarte  -  Rose  Lamarque. - Hall.  -  Yellow  flower. 

Coronilla  Kini-rus:  white,  Mcspilus  grandiflora.  —  -C- 

INm».  Dcndrobium  i  rassinode. - Jo*.  Healy.-C li»"- 

thus  puniceus  I'.  IF.  The  Bird  Cherry  (Ccrastii 

I’sdus). - Fengrugla .— 1,  Linaria  hipartita;  2.  Oleam 

Gunmans  ;  3.  Probably  an  Olearia  :  should  like  to  see  in 

bloom;  4,  Boussingaultia  liasseloides. - Sirs.  Bell-- 

Spike  of  bloom,  The  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  galliea):  Red 
flower,  The  Bush  Honeysuckle  (Weigela  rosea) :  Variegated 
leaved  plant,  Weigela  Looymansi  variegata. 
iOH&hie  of  vegetable.— R.  L.— Your  Cucumber 
-jt|enji^o^e|  Ijo<j^fj>^|£Wij^, one  of  the  best  Cucumbers 
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VEGETABLES. 


DEFOLIATING  TOMATOES.  enhoucod  for  another.  An  a  rule,  the  cutting  of  pricked  out  and  ielt  to  get  strong,  in  the  mean- 

Tomato  leaves  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  their  Asparagus  denomls  very  much  on  the  supply  of  time  making  a  lot  of  root*  To  make  these 
,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  other  vegetables  at  the  end  of  its  season.  Peas  exits  of  any  service  they  should  be  taken  care 


tendency  is  to  cut  late  to  satisfy  that  demand,  given  in  the  way  various  winter  crops,  as 
but  it  is  better  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  in  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  others,  are  treated.  After 
current  year  if  by  so  doing  the  supply  is  drawing  from  the  seed-bed  or  drills  they  are 
enhoticod  for  another.  As  a  rule,  the  cutting  of  pricked  out  and  left  to  get  strong,  in  the  mean- 


ood  balls  previous 
Pulling  them  out 
iroak  most  of  the 


and  still  is  a  tendency  towards  close  plantiug.  indefinite  ruling:  the  close  of  the  season  of  best  roots,  those  that  are  loft  Iteing  crowded  into 
When,  therefore,  the  plants  are  less  than  3  feet  Asparagus  cannot  always  lie  dovetailed  into  the  a  small  round  hole  made  by  the  dibber.  Such 

.  to  •  i _ _ .  ■  ,i  „  opening  of  the  Pea  season  in  every  year  or  in  plants  would  have  been  far  better  on  had  they 

apart,  1_  inches  or  loss  apart  in  the  rows,  and  every  garden  unconditionally.  Those  who  may  been  thinned  out  in  the  drills  and  planted  as 

ranging  from  4  feet  to  1  feet  n  heieht,  thej  ^  lhe  ambition  and  the  convenience  for  soon  ns  possible  in  the  permanent  quarters, 

simply  smotherand  rum  each  other  L  raising  Peas  under  some  kind  of  protection  in  They  would  also  In.  equally  forward,  as  they 

when  a  certain  amount  o  fo  age  shorten  ng  the  early  months  of  the  year  for  planting  later  have  only  the  one  check  to  growth, 
must  take  ptoe.  « ^otherwr  little  or n0  ?UI}-  ian,  given  favourable  weather,  relieve  the  When  putting  out  plants  of  the  latter  de- 

'  J  ir^  .^r  in  m.l  h.  l  L  t  nf  Asparagus- beds  materially  in  the  matter  of  late  scription  on  light  soil  this  should  first  be  well 

1  r„K,  L  »  cutting8  The  present  season  is  one  that  has  trotfden  and  afterwanls  fairly  deep  drills  should 

,dl,  light .in  wo'ght.  Making  a  uholt.a  presont<Mi  many  (lirticulties  in  the  weather  and  be  drawn,  these  affording  a  little  shade  to  the 

removal  of  leaves  has  much  the  same  effect,  fts  influence  on  tender  vegetation.  Asparagus  roots  and  serving  as  conduits  for  whatever 
\\  hen  plants  are  go en  good  UKtm anti  othernise  WM  lute  throUgh  the  excess  of  ruin  with  alter  water  may  be  given.  Heavy,  close  soils  rarely 
llnHra  V  tbeT^vv1  emnf  ?he  mldorit x-  of  8f  he  <,f  frost  and  cold  winds.  Other  spring  need  this  treading  ;  in  fact,  unless  just  dug,  it 

■£"?  l1'10  r  vegetables  have  beet,  late  from  these  saute  will  be  of  little  use  iu  dry  weather,  whife  in 

produce,  and  seeing  that  no  good  cultnatoi  rauaes  B  tbe  0f  june  {  generally  wet  it  would  do  harm.  But  the  drills  may  be 

allows  any  auperfl uous  side  shfwta  to  form  the  cutting  in  quantity,  selecting  a  few  of  the  drawn  with  advantage— not  too  deeply  where 

excess  xngour  communicates  itself  to  the  loaves,  l  t  heads  from  strong  plants,  so  as  not  to  the  soil  is  very  shallow,  about  3  inches  Iteing 
hese  a  taming  great  ^nmnons.  U do  not  ab«pt,y  (.ut  ((ff  the  bul  to  furniih  sufficient  anywhere.  Various  methods  of 

fax  our  the  practioo  of ^sox  irely ^shorUming  the  varioty  which  is  often  necee8ary#  The  present  planting  Celery  have  from  time  to  time  been 
eaves,  removing,  it jnay j*  twodh.txls  of  each  ^  ,(/en  a  r  ^sson  for  using  salt,  nitrate  of  advised,  and  here  something  of  the  same  thing 
but  consider  the  case  well  met  by  the  removal  8oda>  or  ^  manur68  on  Asp|ragus  ^  In  occurs.  If  there  is  plenty  of  ground  and  the 

**  r1  £  tkan^vins^iisU  the  eftrI>'  spring  the  ground  was  too  wet  and  ridgos  are  thrown  up  early  in  the  now  year,  the 

this  at  twice  rather  than  gn  ing  a  ingle  sox  ore  co|(j>  an(j  fattcr]y  the  opposite  extreme  has  plants  may  be  put  out  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 

,  i  ,  obtained.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  rain  to  as  the  soil  in  the  trenches  will  have  had  ample 
i  Pfb  ? ,r.  TaHh^  rS-h^Wn./  Be  all  wash  in  the  salt  dressing  applied  recently,  and  time  to  get  into  gootl  order.  On  the  otfter 

idea  that  tkfol  ating  is  the  rig  It  thing.  By  all  to  put  on  artificial  manures  in  such  weather  hand,  where  the  trenches  are  prepared  late,  the 
",ea™  keeP  ?*  le  ?r  would  mean  a  waste  both  of  time  and  material,  plants  must  of  necessity  be  pricked  out  pre- 

mpped  out  but  do  not  weaken  the  plants  by  ex,,ept  rase3  where  artiticial  watering  could  viuusly.  They  will  need  a  lot  of  care  if  planted 
taking  aw  ay  that  ^rtion  of  tliem  that  ias  to  t)e  carrie,i  out.  The  latter  practice  I  can  recom-  on  rough,  lumpy  soil,  a  condition  that  often 
®”“h J1!*  T  iLl^  ~£,ov!l  1  mend  strongly  to  others,  but  it  is  entirely  obtains  where  the  staple  is  heavy  ami  it  is 

«» ^  "■  r  T'  r  '“r“'  ',p  in  hot  w“,h,r- 

i'riiyi-l5;  ins  :„;2 

has  hitherto  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  pro-  u  .  a  a  tel  one-  11  18  n0<j  g00*  practice  Among  cottagers  Whit  .Sunday  is  a  day  held 
lection  to  the  fruit.  Be  content,  therefore,  to  ??  T01^  hoav>’  'oatlng8,of  “lt  10  a">'  land  •  sacred  for  cutting  the  early  or  first  Cabbage, 

practise  shortening  of  the  leaves,  and  not  resort  *.  1H  K‘  10  ^‘\°  l^  '^or  dressings  and  repeat  wj,et,her  this  be  early  or  late  in  the  year  ;  but 
to  wholesale  defoliation.  The  heaviest  crops  of  ,,.°.ra  w,ce  °.r  t  ircV.  tl'n°a  during  the  Bcason.  many  growen,  have  had  to  content  themselves 
richly- flavoured  Tomatoes  are  had  from  plants  .  18  ‘  manure  is  excellent  lor  Asparagus,  put.  on  wjth  ^ahhago  by  name  only,  as  there  was  hut 
well  furnished  with  healthy  leaves.  W.  "*  8h°wery  weather  or  watered  in.  It  has,  like  ljulo  exropt8the  outer  leaves.  Those  who  were 

_ 1 _  other  manures,  no  beneficial  action  in  dry  fortunate  eFnough  to  have  a  bed  fully  hearteti  by 

oit'T'i'iNrr'  AGPARAfiTQ  wcattier.  _  \v.  that  date  were  much  envied,  and  were  offered 

CLT1ING  ASPARAGUS.  tempting  prices  by  greengrocers.  With  me  the 

Mv  practice  is  always  to  leave  the  very  weak  PLANTING  VEGETABLES.  Cabbage  crop  has  been  x-ery  erratic,  and  though 

growths  from  the  first,  being  quite  convinced  Tuoron  not  so  important  as  fruit  tree  planting,  two  sowings  only  were  mode  in  July  last,  and 
that  their  retention  strengthens  the  crown  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  method  of  planting  three  plantings  from  each  made  in  separate 
which  produced  them,  thereby  increasing  the  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  it  would  lie  beds,  no  uniform  result  has  obtained.  From 
number  of  serviceable  heads  for  another  season's  well  if  a  little  more  care  were  taken  in  many  one  bed,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  beautiful 
use.  No  definite  date  for  ceasing  to  cut  instances.  Soils  \-ary  greatly,  and  what  is  right  heads  were  ready  sex'pral  weeks  since;  the 


ranging  trom  4  teet  to  10  leet  in  1 
simply  smotherand  ruin  each  other, 
when  a  certain  amount  of  foliage 
must  take  place,  or  otherwise  little 


t  loax-es,  ana  not  resort  .,  .  .  ,  ®\.  7  .  °  ..  r  whether  this  be  early  or  lato  in  tne  year  ;  out 

The  heaviest  crops  of  tli!’e.ra  tw,ce  °.r  thrc?.  t‘mf  <1“rln8  tllP  many  growers  have  had  to  content  themselves 

«  are  had  from  plants  ^  manure  *8  excellent  for  Asparagus  put  on  ^  &bha  by  name  only,  M  there  was  but 
by  leaves.  W.  -  bowery  weather  or  watered  in.  It  has,  like  litllp  excopt  the  outer  leaves.  Those  who  were 

— -  other  manures,  no  beneficial  action  in  dry  rorlunate  Enough  to  have  a  bed  fully  hearteti  by 

PARAPHS  weatner.  _  xv.  that  date  were  much  envied,  and  were  offered 

'  ’  *  ,  tempting  prices  by  greengrocers.  With  me  the 

leax-e  the  very  weak  PLANTING  \  EltETABLES.  Cabbage  crop  has  been  x-ery  erratic,  and  though 

being  quite  convinced  Though  not  so  important  as  fruit  tree  planting,  two  sowings  only  were  mode  in  July  last,  and 


owing  to  a  warm  and  forward  spring,  it  follows  are  tho  most  frequently  transplanted  of  all  range  higher  than  a  shilling  or  slightly  more 
by  the  same  law  that  it  should  finish  up  vegetable  crops,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  per  dozen  wholesale.  This  season  I  could  easily 
correspondingly  early.  These  remarks  apply  to  frequent  transplanting  does  good  by  hardening  have  taken  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  could  1 
established  beds.  Young  plantations,  or  those  the  plants  anil  keeping  a  stocky,  firm  growth,  have  disposed  of  them.  1  had  a  greater  surplus 
in  a  weak  state  from  age,  debility,  or  other  There  are  many  {daces,  however,  where  this  of  plants  than  usual  in  the  seed-bed  after  the 
causes,  need  special  thought  and  treatment  transplanting  is  carried  out  with  very  little  autumn  planting  was  completed  ;  but  by  the 
Asparagus  is  in  such  demand  by  some  thay  the  .benefit  A®  ItW  crop,  and  an  instance  may  be  spring  tne  ftequkit  withdrawals  for  filling  gaps 
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reduced  them  to  very  few,  and  there  was  much 
enquiry  among  small  growers  for  spring  plants 
which  could  not  bo  met.  The  weather  is,  of 
course,  responsible  for  this,  for  it  dealt  hardly 
with  these  as  with  other  open-air  vegetables, 
Broccoli  in  particular.  Much  damage  was  done, 
too,  by  a  late  spring  frost  to  Cabbages,  which 
then  were  becoming  active  in  growth,  their 
loaves  passing  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
from  a  bright  green  to  a  brown  or  sunburnt 
hue.  With  warmer  weather  and  some  rain 
they  are  making  headway  now.  An  occasional 
drenching  of  liquid-manure  or  a  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  tells  quickly  on  Cabbage  growth 
in  spring.  _  W.  S. 

EARLY  CARMACKS. 

I  rki.Y  on  two  varieties  for  early  cutting,  these  j 
being  Ellam’s  Early  and  Mein’s  No.  1 — the 
former  a  neat  little  Cabbage  of  excellent 
flavour,  Mein’s  No.  1  being  of  larger  growth, 
but  equally  as  early.  Mein's  No.  1  can  be  cut 
either  as  a  small  early,  or,  by  waiting  a  week 
or  two  longer,  as  a  later  and  larger  ( 'abbage. 
This  is  certainly  an  advantage,  for  whereas 
Ellam’s  would  burst  if  left  too  long,  Mein's 
No.  1  would  go  on  increasing  in  size  for  a 
considerable  period.  As  to  its  hardiness 
there  cannot  lx*  any  question.  For  a  private 
garden  a  good  plot  of  Cabbage  is  of 
considerable  value,  as  by  a  little  judicious 
management  a  succession  of  Cabbage  sprouts 
may  be  had  without  any  trouble  beyond 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  decay¬ 
ing  foliage.  Ellam’s,  however,  is  not  a  good 
variety  for  producing  an  abundanco  of  well- 
flavoured  sprouts,  but  Mein’s  No.  1  is.  The 
best  variety  I  find  in  this  respect  is  the  Non¬ 
pareil,  and  Enfield  Market  is  another  excellent 
variety  for  secondary  cropping.  To  encourage 
a  good  succession  of  small  heads,  care  must  be 
taken  in  cutting  only  to  take  the  centre  heart, 
leaving  as  many  of  the  lower  leaves  as  possible, 
as  from  each  leaf  a  small  head  will  form.  As 
long  ago  as  I  can  remember  it  was  an  old  custom 
after  the  head  was  cut  to  trim  oil'  the  leaves  and 
cross-cut  the  stump.  Leaving  as  many  leaves 
as  possible  is  tho  best  plan  to  follow  so  as  to 
secure  a  succession  of  sprouts.  Large  old  heads 
of  Cabbage  are  liked  by  nobody,  being  hard, 
strong,  anil  yellow- hearted,  so  much  the  most 
profitable  plan  is  to  cut  ofl'  the  heads  sons  toon- 
courage  the  later  growth. 

There  is  also  much  in  the  selection  of  suit¬ 
able  varieties  to  escape  the  evil  of  bolting. 
Earlv  sowings  of  such  varieties  ns  Enfield 
Market  and  Nonpareil  will  surely  end  in  the 
greater  bulk  bolting.  Ellam's  Early  and  Mein's 
No.  1  are  practically  exempt  from  this  evil. 
For  tho  earliest  batch  tho  middle  of  July  is  a 
suitable  time  for  sowing.  As  seasons  vary  so, 
it  is  as  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  any  emergency 
another  sowing  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  quite  as  much  an  evil  to  be  too 
early  as  too  late.  It  can  easily  l>o  seen  when 
tho  time  comes  for  planting  whether  the  plants 
are  too  large  and  forward  to  winter  safely. 
The  Reeds  must  be  sown  very  thinly  over  a  good 
extent  of  ground  according  to  the  quantity  of 
seed  to  be  sown.  Crowding  the  plants  into  a 
square  yard  or  two  of  space  will  surely  spoil 
them.  V. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cabbage  Lettuces  for  winter.  I  need  a  good 

111  my  I-etUi'P!)  during  the  spring,  an<l  am  obliged  to  plant 
out  a  lot  in  antinmi  on  warm  borders,  I  like  to  now  them 
at  the  dose  o(  .Inly  or  the  first  week  in  August.  In  this 
way  they  nail  lx-  got  out  and  established  before  the  winter 
comes  on.  As  a  *  '.ddiage  kind  I  cannot  find  anything  to 
surpass  a  good  strain  of  All  the  Year  Hound,  with  Hath 
and  Hicks's  as  I'os  kinds.— J.  Crook 

Asparagus  Late  Purple  Argenteull.— This  is 
a  capital  variety  and  especially  useful  where  a  prolonged 
supply  is  needed.  It  merits  the  title  "  late,"  not  from  its 
being  behind  other  varieties  in  commencing  to  produce  its 
grass,  but  from  its  habit  of  continuing  to  produce  it  after 
other  sorts  have  ceased.  When  well  treated  it  produces 
extra  large  heads  having  a  beautiful  delicate  purple  tip— 
hence  its  name,  Purple  Argenteuil.— .1. 

Potatoes  and  the  effects  of  frost.  - 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  some  kinds  suffer  more 
than  others.  This  year  I  had  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this.  On  10th  and  17th  of  May  the 
frost  was  sovere  enough  to  kill  a  portion  of  the 
Asparagus.  At  this  time  I  had  a  good  many 
Potatoes  up.  Growing  side  by  side  were 
Sharpe's  Victor  and  Veitch' 
former  was  severely  cut,  whi 
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only  just  touched.  Close  to  the  Ashleaf  I  have 
a  patch  of  Duke  of  York,  which  suffered  most. 
I  have  observed  that  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
American  Rose,  and  Elephant  suffered  far 
worse  than  any  of  the  Ashleaf  typo.  This  I 
attribute  to  their  having  big  broad  leafage, 
which  catches  the  moisture  I  find  Luke  of 
York  very  early  and  a  prodigious  cropper. — 

J.  c. 

Thinning  Seakale  crowns.— I  will  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  prevent  Seakale  making 
a  lot  of  thin  shoots.  Should  they  be  thinned  out  now; 
I  would  like  also  directions  for  forcing  Strawberry  plants 
for  next  year.  The  article  in  last  week’s  Oardfixixo 
Ilu'stratkd  toils  about  layering  them  only.  I  would 
like  fuller  directions.  Hov.  should  autumn  Raspberries  bo 
treated 1  Should  they  be  cut  down  in  spring,  as  mine  at 
present  look  as  forward  as  the  ordinary  summer  ones  '— 
Stamp. 

[The  Seakale  crowns  should  he  thinned  to  one 
crown,  leaving  the  strongest.  Strawberry- 
plants  for  forcing  are  obtained  by  pegging  the 
runners  on  pots  usually  J  inches  in  diameter, 
though  larger  pots  filled  with  good  soil  are 
sometimes  used.  Sometimes  a  stone  is  laid  on 
the  neck  of  the  runner  on  the  pot  to  keep  the 
runner  in  position.  Select  the  healthiest  and 
best  runners.  Sometimes  tho  runners  are  laid 
on  mounds  of  good  soil,  placed  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  ;  hut  there  is  no  better 
way  than  securing  the  runners  on  the  top  of 
small  pots.  When  the  pots  are  getting  full  of 
roots  cut  the  plants  from  tho  parent,  and  in 
about  a  week  or  so  shift  into  fruiting  pots, 
usually  0  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  of 
two  thirds  best  loam  and  the  remainder  old 
manure  and  a  little  soot  or  bone-meal.  Pot 
very  firmly.  Autumn  Raspberries  should  be 
out  down  after  fruiting  ;  the  canes  for  next  crop 
will  break  away  from  the  bottom.] 

Tomatoes  not  setting.— I  have  a  cool-house  for 
growing  Tomatoes,  and  I  cannot  undertitaml  why  the 
Tomatoes  do  not  set.  They  have  bloomed  well  and  have  had 
plenty  of  air.  I  have  planted  several  of  the  same  kind  out¬ 
side  and  those  are  doing  well.— J. 

[There  are  several  muses  of  non-setting  in 
Tomatoes,  but  those  requiring  advice  upon  the 
matter  should  always  give  full  particulars  as 
regards  variety  grown  and  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Want  of  abundanco  of  sunshine  and 
light  may  he  the  cause  of  failing  to  set.  When 
the  plants  smother  each  other  the  flowers  open 
feebly  and  are  very  deficient  in  pollen,  and 
either  drop  off  wholesale  or  fail  to  set.  The 
heaviest  crops,  as  a  rule,  are  set  on  those  plants 
trained  thinly  up  tho  roofs  of  houses,  ami  at 
this  time  of  year  there  is  no  necessity  to  tap 
these  smartly  towards  mid -day,  the  pollen 
offocting  a  perfect  set  without  this  aid.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  have  not  tried  this  plan  wc 
should  advise  you  to  commence  now.  Either 
tap  the  bunches  of  flowers  with  a  Hazel  twig  or 
else  the  stems  of  the  plants  generally  with  a 
stick  padded  with  cotton  wool.  If  the  flowers 
are  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  light,  par¬ 
tially  shorten  the  leaves  tho  better  to  admit 
more  sunshine.  Grossness  of  plants  is  often  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure  to  set  well,  and  if 
yours  are  extra  rank  growing,  reducing  the 
leaves  to  about  half  their  original  size  will  tend 
to  check  this,  giving  loss  water  than  previously 
helping  in  tho  same  direction.  Some  varieties, 
Early  Ruby  in  particular,  usually  set  such  very 
heavy  lower  clusters  of  fruit  that  this  weakens 
the  growth  considerably,  and  the  later  formed 
flowers  fail  to  set  in  these  cases.  The  remedy 
would  Ini  more  liberal  root  treatment.  It  may 
Ixi  the  variety  cultivated  is  at  fault.  Amateurs 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  Ham  Green  Favourite 
or  varieties  of  that  type,  including  A1  and 
Challenger,  leaving  it  to  others  to  experiment 
with  the  more  doubtful  setters.  Diseased 
plants  fail  to  set  good  crops,  and  there  are 
some  mild  forms  of  disease  that  are  only 
observable  in  the  effect  they  have  upon  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Applications  of  disease 
remedies,  whether  those  lie  at  the  roots  or  to 
the  top  growth,  invariably  check  setting  for  a 
time.] 

Ooa  Lettuces.— 1  enclose  a  Unt of  Cosbettuce*.  Will 
you  kindly  soy  which  you  consider  to  be  the  best  three  for 
summer  use,  also  how  many  of  them  are  alike '!  It  is  most 
difficult  to  select  from  the  seed  lists,  and  to  make  a  trial 
of  all  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  garden.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  kinds  superior  to  the  ones  1  have 
named  f  What  I  require  is  a  variety  that  docs  not  want 
tying  and  docs  not  run  to  seed  too  quickly.— Pk.rpi.kxrd. 

[Out  of  the  list  of  15  diverse  names  of 
Lettuces  yon  send  for  perusal,  probably  there 
are  not  more  than  three  really  distinct  varieties. 

Ljjvery  seedsman  puts  a  diverse  name  to-Misib1-' 


thing  which,  as  in  this  case,  is  the  same  through 
out.  A  very  good  Cos  Lettuce  is  the  Tall 
or  Giant  White,  really  a  pile  green  variety. 
The  leaves  in  the  early  stage  of  growth 
spread  open,  but  as  tho  hearts  develop,  they 
become  erect,  and  finally,  when  the  soil  is  deep 
and  rich,  result  in  producing  quite  a  Giant 
Lettuce.  It  used  to  be  known  as  Ivery'a 
Nonsuch,  is  also  known  as  Superb,  Balloon,  ami 
by  other  names.  Then  there  is  the  true  Pari” 
White,  which  is  a  rather  greener  Lettuce,  but 
does  not  grow  so  tall,  and  when  fully  grown 
has  broad  heads.  This  is  tho  common  market 
variety.  There  are  diverse  stocks  of  this 
Lettuce,  some  seeming  to  keep  from  bolt¬ 
ing  to  seed  longer  than  others,  but  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  such  is  tho  case  with  any  in  the 
list  sent.  There  is  the  Hardy  Green  Cos,  which 
is  rather  darker  than  is  the  l’aris  White,  and  is 
chiefly  grown  for  winter  work.  There  are  two 
or  three  Brown  Cos  Lettuces,  the  best  being 
the  Black-seeded  Bath.  All  these  varieties 
heart  in  naturally  without  tying.  To  have 
good  Lettuces  the  soil  should  lx;  trenched  deep, 
be  heavily  manured,  and  the  plants,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  liberally  watered.  Whether 
plants  bolt  to  flower  early  or  late,  are  crisp  and 
tender  or  hard  and  tough,  depends  much  on 
the  culture  given  to  them  and  the  season.] 
Onion  Allan's  Reliance.— The  varict  - 
of  Spanish  Onion  are  innumerable,  many  o( 
them  being  very  similar  if  not  identical.  Now 
and  then  one  meets  with  a  very  distinct  and 
really  meritorious  strain,  and  such  is  always 
worthy  of  notice.  One  of  tho  truest  and  h&t 
strains  of  the  Spanish  section  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  Allan’s  Reliance.  It  is  of  a  fine  globular 
shape,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  best,  as  such 
bulbs  are  far  leas  liable  to  rot  at  tho  base  in  sun¬ 
less  seasons  and  generally  ripen  better  than  thr 
flatter-shaped  sorts.  Reliance  has  a  finely- 
shaped  neck  and  a  bright  skin  when  fully- 
matured.  When  grown  on  ground  in  fairly 
good  heart  the  bulbs  ripen  early,  keep  well,  and 
are  of  the  finest  quality  when  cooked  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  just  the  Onion  that  all  who  have  to  cater 
for  a  large  kitchen  require.—  C. 

Purslane.— The  seed  of  this  is  black  and 
shiny  and  about  the  size  of  Rapeseed,  which 
plant  is  now  so  much  used  for  salading  in  the 
market  in  place  of  hot  and  dearer  Mustard. 
When  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  height  the 
little  plants  are  cut  close  down,  and  in  that  way 
washed  and  cooked  as  Spinach  is.  Tho  water 
is  then  poured  off  and  tho  yolks  of  a  coupled 
eggs  are  mixed  and  beaten  up  with  the  Pur? 
lane,  and  thus  served  to  table  in  a  semi-liquid 
form.  Those  in  search  of  a  variety  in  vege¬ 
tables  may  well  try  Purslane  cooked  in  the 
way.  The  young  plants  are  also  quite  a  pleasan 


addition  to  salads, 


to  mixed  salads, 


toning  down  because  so  mild  tho  hotness  »r 
M  ustard  and  Cress.  Purslane  may  also  be  sown 
in  drills  outdoors,  the  plants  being  cut  over 
very  much  as  summer  Spinach  now  is.  They 
make  then  a  second  growth. 

Lettuce  in  hot  weather. —Those  who 
require  Lettuce  in  quantity  have  to  .adopt 
various  means  to  produce  good  material  for 
every  day  cutting,  and  tho  usual  system  "j 
planting  out  of  the  seed  beds  cannot  be  carried 
out,  as  the  plants  in  light  soils  suffer  badly  in 
hot  weather.  Tho  plants  are  often  sown  much 
too  thickly  and  do  not  lift  readily.  Tho  l**> 
way  to  secure  a  long  succession  is  to  sow  very 
thinly  every  three  weeks  in  rich  land,  and  my 
plan  is  to  drop  half-a-dozen  seeds  from  !)  inebf* 
to  1  foot  apart  in  flat  drills  .'t  inches  deep,  and 
when  tho  seedlings  are  above  the  soil  to  thin  to 
tho  strongest ;  the  thinnings  may  be  planted  on 
a  north  border.  The  Celery  ridges  are  very 

Sood  for  summer  sowing.  For  midsummer  1 
ne  none  equal  to  a  good  type  of  Cos,  such  M 
Superb  White,  a  large  variety,  which  folds  in 
closely  and  is  a  long  time  before  it  runs.  The 
okler  I  very’s  Nonsuch  is  still  a  very  fine  dry 
summer  Lettuce  and  of  very  good  flavour.  A 
great  favourite  of  mine  is  the  Mammoth  TV  hire 
or  Balloon  Cos,  a  grand  Rummer  variety,  wi'. r; 
large  firm  hearts,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  newer  types.  Those  who  do  not  sow  SO 
often  as  advised,  and  have  unsuitable  soil  or 
little  moisture,  would  do  well  to  uso  cow  man 
ure  instead  of  other  kinds.  It  is  a  valuable  hot 
weather  manure,  retaining  moisture  longer.  P 
is  also  advisable  to  sow  on  the  flat,  and  for  JulJ 
«upjfli$i  under  a  north  wall.— S. 
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FRUIT. 


NECTARINE  CARDINAL. 

T ms  Nectarine  (see  illustration),  raised  by 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sou,  was  first  sent  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1 81Mi.  In  it  wo  have  size,  flavour, 
free  cropping,  and  appearance — the  last  of 
importance  from  a  market  point  of  view.  It 
ripens  from  a  weok  to  ten  days  before  Early 
Rivers’.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  suitable  for 
open  walls,  but  will  do  well  in  a  cool-house, 
liie  fruit  is  of  excellent  flavour,  highly  coloured, 
sets  well,  and  swells  quickly.  It  is  a  clingstone 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  scarcely  enough  to  be 
noticed  when  well  ripened,  and  hangs  well  on 
tlie  tree.  Under  pot  culture  the  growth  is  by 
no  means  gross,  and  when  planted  out  a  limited 
border  should  lie  given. 


REACH  BLISTER. 


The  damage  caused  by  blister  is  so  great  in 
some  gardens  that  Reach  growing  has  been 
almost  given  up  in  despair.  This  was  so  with 
me  until  the  last  few  years,  or  since  I  had  some 
glass  coping  fixed  to  the  south  wall.  Pre 


general  aspects  to  a  stranger  may  seem  alto¬ 
gether  favourable,  sometimes  quite  the  opposite 
liuppcus,  and  that,  too,  without  any  super¬ 
ficial  reason.  My  south  walls  would  to  a 
casual  observer  appear  quite  suited  to  Reach 
growing  without  any  special  conditions  being 
provided,  hut  I  have  known  other  gardens 
where  Reaches  did  much  better,  and  in  which, 
too,  position  and  aspect  would  seem  unfavoura¬ 
ble.  Very  severe  frost  and  cold  winds  prevailed 
at  the  tirno  the  flowers  were  expanding  and 
new  leaves  developing,  which  would  undor 
ordinary  circumstances  have  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  damaged  leaves.  Since  I 
have  proved  that  coping  acts  so  favourably  in 
checking  blister,  Reaches  are  being  planted 
where  other  fruits  formerly  grew,  the  latter 
having  been  substituted  for  Reaches  in  this 
case  liecause  of  their  uncertainty.  Those  who 
have  fared  similarly  and  have  despaired  of 
growing  Reaches  on  the  open  walls  from  the 
causes  above-named  might  easily  prove  for 
themselves  whether  strained  wires  or  overhead 
coping  isrt  remedy  in  their  case. 

Reaches  succeed  on  west  and  east  walls  in 
some  gardens  as  well  as  on  south  walls,  and 
probably  they  may  do  so  in  many  more  cases  if 
protective  measures  such  as  coping  provides 


.Nectarine  l.'ur.linal. 


viously  on  the  few  trees  trained  to  the  walls 
blister  was  so  severe  that  every  leaf  had  to  bo 
picked  of!',  this  being  repeated  once  and  j 
sometimes  twice  during  the  spring  months. 
The  glass  is  only  temporarily  fixed  just  prior  j 
to  tho  flowering  of  the  trees,  and  is  removed 
again  in  June,  so  that  tho  roots  and  foliage 
derive  tho  fullest  benefit  from  night  drnvs  and 
rain.  Although  the  spring  was  so  cold,  the 
blistered  loaves  have  been  few.  Without  the 
glass  I  am  sure  the  loss  of  foliage  would  have 
been  considerable.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  tho  air  currents  attracted  by  tho  pre-  , 
sence  of  tho  walls  that  largely  account  for  this  1 
state  of  things,  and  thoso,  lieing  directly  checked 
either  in  an  upward  or  downward  course,  save 
the  loaves  from  injury. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardener  to  whom  I  related  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  tho  matter  of  Reach  blister,  he  said  ho 
effected  a  similar  change  bv  the  use  of  strained 
wires  instead  of  nails  and  shreds,  the  wires  being 
fixed  at  a  distance  of  some  2  inches  or  .'1  inches  | 
from  the  wall.  Blister  disappeared  in  his  cose 
without  further  aid  beyond  fish-nets,  which  ] 
are  used  as  a  common  necessity.  His  opinion  I 
was  that  the  space  between  the  leaves  and  tho 
wall  allowed  the  passage  of  cold  airjgithout 
contact,  and  thus  the  trees  wore  sj^reil 
chills  Gardens  varjD  tfijdfelZ Bit  hejt  _ 

towards  successful  fruit  culture,  and  wlTTle  the 


wore  taken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
loss  is  inflicted  on  the  owners  of  many  gardens 
where  glass  space  is  not  provided  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  for  Reach  growing.  No  fruit  is 
more  valued  in  summer  than  Reaches,  and 
sunny  south  walls  are  better  adapted  to  these, 
Apricots  and  Nectarines  than  to  Rlums,  Rears, 
or  Apples.  The  owners  of  some  gardens  are 
certainly  favoured  in  not  requiring  any  8|>criul 
provision  because  local  conditions  furnish  all 
requirements,  anil  it  is  not  from  such  that  tho 
grower  who  fails  can  expect  sympathy,  liecause 
tho  nil  verse  conditions  are  merely  superficial, 
and  can  only  lie  understood  when  circumstances 
bring  one  into  actual  contact  witli  them.  This 
has  been  iny  experience,  and  it  no  doubt  repeats 
itself  with  a  great  number  of  other  growers. 

FRAME  MELONS. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  season  when 
Melon  lovors  are  contemplating  growing  .Melons 
in  a  frame,  a  few  words  dealing  with  a  method 
not  commonly  practised  may  be  useful.  As  a 
rule,  the  course  which  the  majority  of  Melon 
growers  adopt  in  frames  and  pita  is  to  set  out 
their  slants  one  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  if  it 
'  T  75^  or  llvern8u  8>7.ed  one  ;  if  larger,  two 
jjllMjJ'LVEP  so  disposed  as  to  fill,  one 
tlC3)ther  the  back  of  the  frame 


frames  are  not  commonly  in  use,  so  that  the 
single  plant  is  more  often  seen.  This  has  been 
the  custom,  too,  for  generations,  and  it  in 
curious  that  in  this  as  in  some  other  phases  of 
gardening  no  change  is  ever  contemplated  in 
the  cultural  methods  pursued.  Instead  of 
planting  one  Melon  in  the  centre  of  the  light  on 
a  raised  mound  of  soil,  I  plant  three,  either  at 
the  front  or  back,  training  them  forward  as 
they  grow.  The  surface  of  the  bod  is  mado 
level  in  front,  the  wall  or  frame  side  being  used 
to  back  up  the  soil  bed.  I  find  the  back  of  the 
pit  when  it  occupies  a  southern  position  is  best, 
for,  planted  in  front,  the  points  of  the  Melon 
shoots  rise  always  to  tho  glass  by  the  sun’s 
attraction.  Growing  from  back  to  front  the 
growth  docs  not  give  this  trouble.  If  bottom- 
heat  from  a  inanure-bed  has  to  bo  provided,  this 
can  lie  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  By 
growing  two  or  three  plants  in  the  same  space 
a  heavier  crop  is  secured — that  is,  given  proper 
attention.  What  is  described  as  cordon  train¬ 
ing  is  that  liest  fitted  for  close  planting,  and  by 
which  three  fruits  can  he  taken  from  a  plant. 
The  difficulty  that  is  found  in  watering  and 
top-dressing  the  bed  is  removed,  and  instead  of 
having  to  remove  the  light  each  time  water  is 
required,  the  light  is  simply  pushed  downwards 
a  loot  or  so.  Besides  this,  the  regulating  and 
stopping  of  tho  growing  shoots  and  setting  of 
the  fertile  blossoms  are  much  simplihed. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  I  have 
seen  excellent  Melons  grown  in  boxes,  these 
being  filled  with  heavy  loam  and  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,  tho  shoots  trained  downwards, 
as  in  the  case  of  thoso  planted  out.  A  diamond  • 
shaped  trellis,  or  Pea-sticks  laid  on  the  bed  for 
the  plants  to  spread  over,  is  better  than  having 
the  plants  and  fruits  lying  directly  on  the  bed 
itself.  Those  who  have  hail  experience  of 
Melon  growing  in  frames  under  the  ordinary 
rules  would  find  the  course  advocated  in  this 
note  far  superior,  and  results  certainly  would 
ho  justified  in  the  large  number  of  Melons 
obtained  from  a  given  space.  W.  8. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  AND  WATERING 
WALL-TREES. 

In  spite  of  all  that  lias  lieen  written  against  it, 
gardeners  are  apt  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
summer-prune  their  Rears,  Rlums,  and  Cherries. 
They  are  anxious  to  make  everything  as  neat 
and  prim  as  possible,  and  the  trees  and  crops 
sutler  in  consequence.  Of  course,  locality 
makes  some  difference,  also  Reasons,  but  as  a 
general  rule  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  shorten 
the  growths  before  the  very  end  of  June.  1 
found  early  in  July  soon  enough  in  the  mid¬ 
lands.  Were  moro  judgment  used  in  this 
matter  fruit-trees  on  walls  would  not  become  so 
dense  and  fruiting  spurs  would  be  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  Alsiut  five  is  a  good  number  of  leaves  to 
loavo  at  the  first  summer  pruning,  tho  laterals 
issuing  from  these  being  again  pinched  at  the 
first  leaf.  The  evil  effects  of  early  summer 
shortening  are  seen  in  the  case  of  extra  vigorous 
trees  or  those  growing  in  a  strong,  retentive 
soil.  More  attention  is  given  nowadays  to  the 
removal  of  superfluous  spurs  while  as  yet  the 
trees  are  comparatively  young.  I  think  if 
summer  pruning  were  done  piecemeal,  or  at 
least  one  naif  the  tree  first  and  tho  lower  half  in 
say  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight’s  time,  better 
all  round  results  would  bo  obtained,  ns  vigorous 
trees  must  feel  the  check  of  wholesale  removal 
of  growth,  and  no  one  thinks  of  removing  all 
the  growths  from  a  Peach-tree  at  one  time. 
Not  unfrequently  much  of  the  fruit,  especially 
of  Rlums  and  Cherries,  falls  off  after  rapid 
summer  pruning,  this  being  aggravated  bv  the 
roots  being  in  a  dry  condition.  To  avoiil  this 
fruit-casting,  a  good  root-soaking  should  lie 
given  a  few  days  provious  to  tho  operation,  and 
on  shallow  or  light  soils,  or  in  the  case  of  old- 
established  trees,  mulching  should  never  lie 
neglected.  In  most  gardens  there  is  generally 
an  accumulation  of  old  hot-bed  material  for 
removal  from  the  frame  yard,  and  this  answers 
admirably  for  mulching,  as  it  is  not  applied  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  nourishing  the  root9  as  of 
proventing  undue  evaporation.  B.  8.  N. 
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choosing  a  bonier  with  a  slight  slope  and  in  not 
too  sunny  a  position,  mv  experience  being  that 
these  plants  do  best  with  a  fair  amount  of  shade, 
provided  it  is  shade  from  walls  or  other  buildings 
and  not  from  overhanging  trees.  The  soil  should 
not  have  had  any  animal-manure  dug  into  it 
recently,  as  the  pi  ants  do  best  without  it.  Plant 
out  firmly  at  about  !i  inches  apart  and  with  as 
good  a  ball  of  soil  as  it  is  possible  to  lift  from 
the  boxes.  This  will  be  a  convenient  distance,  so 
that  alternate  plants  may  be  lifted  and  the  bed 
extended  in  September,  or  they  may  be  put  even 
closer  now  and  the  entire  plot  lifted  again  later, 
as  frequent  transplanting  appears  to  be  uuite  a 
help  in  obtaining  good  crops  of  fruit.  Water 
the  plants  well  in  and  afford  some  shade  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Pear-bloom  falling.  -Sonic  of  the  Pear-trees  ill  mv 
little  Kaixlen  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  all  dropped  oil, 
and  not  a  single  Pear  is  to  lie  wen,  It  is  the  same  every 
year  with  two  trees.  Can  the  soil  be  the  cause,  or  shall  I 
send  you  a  small  quantity  of  it  for  your  inspection'*  You 
could  then  probably  toll  me. — A.  M.  (1. 

[That  your  Pear-trees  after  blooming  have  no 
fruit  on  them  may  lie  due  to  several  causes — 
as,  for  instance,  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  have 
suffered  so  much  from  last  year's  drought  that 
the  bloom -buds  or  spurs  formed  were  imperfect, 
producing  blind  flowers — that  is,  those  that 
were  infertile  ;  or  your  pruning  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  far  too  many  fruit  spurs  are 
formed,  none  of  which  are  stout  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  fertile  bloom.  The  soil  may  be  too  poor 
also,  or  even  frost  may  have  injured  tho  bloom. 
It  would  be  useless  to  send  a  sample  of  your 
garden  soil,  as  even  if  analysed  no  good  would 
result,  the  roots  of  the  trees,  no  doubt,  being 
deep  and  far  away.  If  the  trees  are  old,  remove 
in  the  winter  Ifl  inches  of  the  soil,  add  manure, 
then  cover  up  with  fresh  soil.  If  they  be 
younger  trees,  open  a  deep  trench  6  feet  from 
the  stems,  grub  under,  and  cut  off  some  down¬ 
ward  roots  and  all  others  found,  fill  the  trench 
with  fresh  soil,  and  top-dress  with  manure. 
Probably  that  would  in  two  years  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  good. ) 

Peach  falling  to  fruit.— I  have  some  Peach-trees 
in  a  cool-house  on  a  south  wall.  There  is  no  fruit  this 
year,  though  there  was  plenty  of  bloom.  What  is  i  lie  best 
ililng  to  (to  now  lo  secure  the  fruit  next  season  as  regards 
manuring  anil  watering,  etc.  1 — W.  A.  S. 

[Some  varieties  are  much  more  shy  setting 
than  others,  and  with  no  beos  to  distribute  the 
pollen,  fertilisation  should  be  effected  with 
either  a  rabbit's  tail  attached  to  a  stick  or  a 
camel's-bair  brush.  If  by  either  means  the 
pollen  is  transferred  from  the  anthers  to  the 
stigma,  a  perfect  set  of  fruit  usually  takes 
place,  and  instead  of  either  the  flowers  or 
apparently  well-set  fruit  dropping  wholesale, 
much  thinning  out  is  usually  necessary.  On 
bright  days  smartly  tapping  the  branches  or  the 
wires  supporting  them  directly  the  pollen  is  dry 
may  have  the  effect  of  distributing  the  pollen 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  case,  but  tho  rabbit’s  tail 
or  camel's-hair  brush,  if  a  slower  process,  is  the 
more  reliable.  “  VV.  A.  S."  will  clo  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  attend  to  the  fertilising  of  his  Peach 
blooms  towards  noon  everyday  wdiilethe  flower¬ 
ing  period  lasts.  .Stoning  takes  more  out  of  a 
tree  than  any  other  process,  and  leaving  far  too 
many  fruits  to  go  through  this  stage  not  unfre- 
quontly  brings  about  wholesale  dropping  -the 
very  evil  those  responsible  are  most  desirous  to 
.  obviate.  Thin  out  severely  just  before  tho 
stoning  period,  this  relief  to  the  trees 
enabling  them  to  mature  heavy  crops  without 
apparently  experiencing  any  ill  effects  from  the 
strain.  A  healthy  tree  ought  to  tie  equal  to 
maturing  a  full-sized  fruit  to  every  !l  square 
inches  of  leaf  surface.  Better  err  on  the 
side  of  light  cropping,  especially  on  old  trees, 
than  in  the  direction  of  heavy’  cropping,  as 
much  of  the  fruit  produced  by  overcropped 
trees  is  apt  to  fall  before  it  is  properly  ripened. 
At  no  time  in  the  year  ought  a  Peach  border  to 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  After  the 
trees  have  been  pruned  and  fastened  back  to  the 
wall  or  trellis,  the  border  ought  always  to  be 
loosened  with  a  fork,  and  if  in  the  least  dry 
should  receive  a  good  soaking  of  either  clear 
water  or  liquid -manure,  the  latter  only  in 
the  event  of  poverty  at  the  roots.  All 
borders  should  be  kept  constantly  moist, 
effecting  this,  not  by  watering  at  fixed 
poriods,  but  rather  by  applying  water  or  liquid- 
manure  whenever  the  soil  below^tke  surface 


is  approaching  dryness.  Sub* 
manure  for  clear 


heavily  cropped  and  not  growing  too  strongly. 
Frequent  syringing  of  the  trees  before  and  after 
the  flowering  period  is  accompanied  by  much 
dripping  on  the  border,  and  this,  coupled  with 
trampling,  is  liable  to  make  the  surface  harder 
and  closer  than  desirable.  Rapid  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  cracking  of  the  surface  are  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence,  the  best  preventive 
being  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  applied 
before  hot  and  dry  weather  sets  in.  Unless  so 
covered  tho  borders  ought  to  have  their  exposed 
surface  lightly  loosened  with  a  digging  fork 
just  in  advance  of  every  watering,  or  otherwise 
the  chances  are  that  not  nearly  enough  moisture 
will  reach  the  roots.] 

Currants.  -In  gardens  where  the  Currant 
aphis,  which  raises  such  unsightly  blotches  on 
the  leaves,  is  prevalent,  and  t  here  arc  but  few 
places  which  escai>e  attacks  from  this  insect,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  hushes,  stopping 
all  young  growths  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  and 
carrying  away  the  tops  to  the  tiro  heap.  This 
will  clear  the  hushes  of  most  of  the  insects  and 
do  them  no  harm  ;  indeed,  the  somewhat 
uniform  surface  thus  presented  by  the  bushes 
forms  a  good  rest  for  the  nets  if  the  latter  are 
not  provided  with  supports  that  hold  them  clear 
of  the  bushes.  Where  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
are  troublesome,  early  netting  is  imperative,  for 
in  dry  weather  the  birds  do  not  wait  until  the 
fruits  have  coloured  before  commencing  their 
attacks,  and  it  iB  as  well  to  be  on  tho  safe  side, 
for  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  the  fruits  they 
become  most  persistent,  and  unless  the  netting 
is  made  extra  secure,  they  find  their  way 
through  somehow.  Before  putting  on  the  nets, 
a  thorough  cleaning  should  be  given  to  the  plot, 
removing  everything  in  tho  shape  of  a  weed  so 
that  there  shall  lie  none  left  to  run  to  seed 
during  the  time  the  nets  remain  on.  Currants 
trained  to  walls  should  also  be  gone  over  and 
shortened  in  the  same  way  as  those  trained  in 
hush  form. 

Gooseberries.  -It  is  only  seldom  that  in 
private  places  there  is  any  attempt  made  to 
grow  a  distinct,  lot  of  hushes  to  provide  green 
fruits  for  picking  or  cooking,  anil  where  such 
hushes  arc  not  grown  it  is  the  custom  to  go 
over  all  the  bushes  to  find  fruits  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  not  a  had  system  provided  the  finest 
fruits  are  left  for  ripening,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  pick  the  largest  and  leave  only 
the  smaller  fruits  to  swell  away  for  the  dessert, 
the  consequence  being  that  there  is  a  want  of 
size  about  the  ripe  fruits  that  reduces  them 
below  mediocrity  and  brings  the  Gooseberry 
into  bad  repute  as  a  dessert  fruit,  except  in 

? laces  where  more  intelligent  methods  prevail, 
t  may  bo  excusable  to  gather  tho  largest  for 
the  first  few  dishes,  which  are  generally 
demanded  too  early  to  permit  any  other  method 
of  selection,  but  later  on  it  is  the  smaller  fruits 
which  should  bo  picked,  leaving  the  larger  ones 
to  ripen.  Trained  Gooseberries,  such  as  cordons 
and  those  grown  as  espaliers,  should  now  be 
pinched  similar  to  the  Currants  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  any  shoots  required  to  run  up  to  fill 
in  blanks  or  to  add  additional  branches  should 
lie  tied  or  nailed  into  position,  taking  care  that 
any  bends  that  have  to  be  made  in  these  selected 
shoots  are  not  too  sharp.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  incline  them  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  have  to  go.  More  rigorous  training 
will  he  possible,  without  injuring  them,  later 
on.  Gooseberries  are  naturally  cross  feeders, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  always  to  feed  the  roots 
by  applications  of  manure  in  a  solid  state,  they 
will  now  lie  grateful  for  frequent  doses  of 
liquid-manure.  This  answers  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeding  and  of  keeping  the  bushes  free 
from  red-spider,  which  always  attacks  first  the 
weakly  growers  and  those  which  are  starved. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  caterpillars,  and  get 
rid  of  them  by  hand-picking  and  by  the  various 
other  means  suggested  from  time  to  time,  as 
these  pests  make  short  work  of  the  foliage,  and 
a  hush  which  has  been  badly  attacked  anil 
neglected  never  ripens  or  swells  its  fruit  to 
perfection,  neither  ilo  the  buds  finish  up  in 
good  condition  for  next  year's  fruiting. 

A'mr  Ready.  fith.  Rdition.  Cloth,  1 ».  Ed. 
Hardy  Flowers  :  Giving  Jolt  and  comprehrneire 
information  of  their  culture  amt  arrangement,  with 
drier  fit  inn*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwanl*  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  mod  ornamental  flow  rs,  the  toil,  pout  inn. 
-del  pipd  mitable.  Of  all  Xeusa lent.,  Booieeller *,  or 
a i  » tree,  h.  yd.,  from  The  PubHaher,  17  Spiithqmntnn, 
London,  W.C. 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.  —  As  the  early-flowering 
Pelargoniums  are  now  past  their  best,  place  the 
plants  outside  in  the  sunshine  to  ripen  previous 
to  being  cut  down  ;  these  have  made  the  house 
very  bright  for  several  weeks,  anil  will  now 

f.ive  place  to  other  things  coming  on.  Gladio- 
us  The  Bride  is  now  pretty  well  over ;  this, 
also,  should  be  placed  outside  to  ripen  as  fast 
as  the  flowers  fade  or  are  cut  for  vases.  All  tho 
sections  of  Gladioli  will  flower  well  in  pots.  I 
have  hail  the  early-flowering  section  in  bloom 
in  April  by  very  moderate  forcing.  The  corms 
were  potted  in  T)eceml>er  and  plunged  overhead 
in  a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  pit  where  there  was  just 
a  little  warmth  ;  here  they  started  slowly  anil 
strongly,  and,  as  soon  as  the  growth  was  above 
the  pots,  they  were  taken  to  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  Celosia  plumosa  when  well  grown  is 
useful  and  gives  a  welcome  change  for  the 
summer  anil  autumn.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  February  in  a  warm-frame,  potted  off 
when  reaily,  anil  shifted  on  when  strong  enough 
by  degrees  into  (i-inch  pots,  still  being  kept  in 
warmth  during  growth  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  pots  will  he  getting  full  of  roots  and  more 
ventilation  will  be  an  advantage.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  too  much  ventilation  to  the 
conservatory  now  when  the  air  outside  is  mild 
and  still.  When  I  had  large  houses  to  deal 
with  I  have  generally  managed  to  get  enough 
shade  from  the  overhanging  growth  of  creepers, 
and  one  house  I  had  charge  of  many  years  ago 
was  glazed  with  Hartley’s  rough  plate  glass. 
The  plants  did  well  under  it  in  summer  ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  clear  glass  for  winter,  when 
plants  want  all  the  light  they  can  get,  especi¬ 
ally  in  a  lofty  house.  Many  things  now  will 
benefit  from  applications  of  liquid-manure  ;  it  is 
ouite  possible  to  overdo  this,  but  there  is  less 
danger  of  this  now  than  at  any  other  season. 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  any  other  plants  in 
bloom  or  advancing  to  a  flowering  stage,  may 
have  weak  liquid-manure  twice  a  week.  The 
drainings  from  a  farmyard  are  good  and  cheap  ; 
soot  makes  a  serviceable  liquid-manure,  anil 
gives  a  dark  green  colour  to  the  foliage. 

Ferns  under  glass.— These  are  or  should 
be  in  lovely  colour  now.  The  Adiantums, 
especially  when  well  done,  are  always  charm¬ 
ing.  The  most  effective  Adiantum,  to  my 
mind,  is  A.  Farleyense,  which  does  not  produce 
spores,  and  therefore  will  never  become  so 
cheap  as  the  common  kinds  ;  but  it  is  easily 
enough  propagated  by  division,  though  it  takes 
some  time  to  get  the  crowns  from  old  plants 
established.  When  working  up  stock  never  get 
tho  plants  too  large  lieforo  division.  What  an 
interesting  family  the  Filmy  Ferns  are,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Todeas  and  others.  They  will  grow  in 
any  dark  corner,  but  they  must  be  near  the 
glass,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  roeking  with 
moisture  ;  therefore,  to  secure  these  conditions, 
there  is  usually  a  second  roof  provided  for 
them.  I  have  seen  an  excavation  made  in  the 
floor  of  tho  house,  and  roofed  in  with  glass,  for 
the  Filmy  Ferns,  and  they  did  very  well  there. 
I  always  think  the  fernery  wants  a  little  colour 
mixed  with  the  green.  A  few  fine-foliated 
plants  or  an  Orchid  or  two  have  a  charming 
effect  among  the  green.  The  Fern  grower  has 
no  special  time  for  potting,  as  this  is  going  on 
all  the  year  round,  and  a  good  deal  of  spore 
sowing  is  done  in  autumn  or  early  winter.  Use 
a  light  shade,  keep  floors  and  stages  damp 
during  bright  weather,  and  permit  no  plant  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Work  among  VineB.— When  Grapee  are 
colouring  a  free  circulation  of  air  must  hie  kept 
up.  It  is  well,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  cover  the 
floor  of  the  house  with  dean  litter  ;  this  keeps 
in  the  moisture  and  prevents  dust  settling  on 
the  bunches.  The  lateral  growth  will  not  give 
much  trouble  in  early  houses  now,  as  the  weight 
of  crop  is  usually  a  sufficient  check  upon 
growth.  In  later  houses  the  growth  must  he 
kept  down,  and  this  means  a  look  round  once  a 
week  or  so.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take 
a  few  more  berries  out  of  the  midseason  Grapes, 
especially  if  they  have  to  hang  till  Christmas  or 
later.  Black  Hamburgh,  in  a  good  house,  with 
Vines  in  good  condition,  will  keep  very  well  till 
Christmas  or  later.  If  well  ripened  the  berries 
will  hjtep  iu,  the  Grape  room  till  Christmas  in 
good  condition.  Grape  thinning  requires  judg- 
l  rn^nO^nJ  h.ki|W^3H§,,AT,Pr,''e''  will  swell  to  a 
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larger  size  than  others,  and  these  are  the  berries  white  spot  dusted  with  sulphur.  No  cure  has 

yet  been  discovered  for  Orange  fungus  except 
stamping  it  out. 

Fruit  garden.— Those  who  have  much 
Strawberry  forcing  to  do  will  bo  making  every 
eft'ort  to  secure  a  stock  of  early  runners.  Keen's 
Seedling  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  most 
gardens ;  it  had  a  great  reputation  for  forcing 
years  ago,  but  it  required  severe  thinning. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  much  grown  now  for  early 
work,  but  I  have  heard  complaints  of  want  of 
flavour.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President  are  good 
varieties  either  for  forcing  or  growing  outside. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  when  well  done,  is  a  heavy 
cropper  of  good  colour  and  travels  well  ;  it  is 
usoful  for  late  forcing.  Where  British  Queen 

secured,  not  perhaps  for  the  earliest  crop,  but 
for  late  work,  and  it  travels  well  and  always 
fetches  a  good  price.  No  one  will  discard  this 
variety  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  it.  It  is 
best  to  layer  the  runners  into  small  pots  for 
early  work,  as  the  plants  when  shifted  on 
receive  no  check.  I  have  sometimes  pegged 
the  plants  into  mounds  of  good  soil  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  tows  for  the  purpose,  but  prefer  the 
small  pots.  Shorten  back  the  breastwood  of 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  reserving  as 
many  shoots  for  laying  in  as  thero  is  room  for. 
The  thinning  of  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  will 
now  be  nearly  finished,  and  any  shoots  that 


but  afterwards  I  would  rather  either  mulch  or 
and  if  the  land  is  in 


to  be  retained  and  allowed  room  enough  to 
swell  to  their  full  size.  Then,  again,  the  size 
of  the  berries  is  in  some  measure  a  question  of 
management  of  the  roots.  When  Crape- Vines 
are  in  bad  condition  it  is  wonderful  how  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  guano  to  the  border  and  a  bod  of 
warm  leaves  on  the  surface  bring  the  roots  up 
and  give  strength  to  the  foliage  and  sizo  to  the 
berries  and  bunches.  The  dressing  of  guano 
should  not  be  repeated  ;  something  else  should 
be  tried  the  following  year.  I  have  never 
found  guano  have  the  same  effect  two  years  in 
succession  unless  the  quantity  is  increased. 

Work  among  Cucumbers  — It  is  not  a 

had  plan  to  raise  young  plants  now,  and  if  __________ _ _  ______ . _____  __________  ________ 

there  aro  any  signs  of  exhaustion  among  the  can  be  grown  outside,  runners  for  forcing  will  be 
early  planted  houses,  to  drop  a  young  plant  in  ’  •  -  •  •• 

between  the  others  and  cut  away  gradually  the 
old  plants  ;  this  is  a  more  speedy  way  of  reno¬ 
vating  a  house  than  pulling  up  tho  plants  and 


hoe — it  is  easier  work  .  __ 

good  heart  and  deeply  worked  there  is  not  the 
E.  IlollDAY. 


samo  need  for  watering. 


THE!  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK, 


June  Hath. — Sowed  seed  of  Herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolaria.  Potted  off  early  sown  Cinerarias  from 
boxes.  These  will  bo  grown  all  summer  in  cold 
frames.  Put  tho  hoe  through  the  Violet  plan¬ 
tation,  and  scattered  a  little  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure  among  the  plants.  Rows  of  Peas  have 
been  mulched  with  manure  on  each  side. 
Potted  remainder  of  Tuberoses.  Khali  grow  in 
cold-pit.  The  blossoms  are  more  useful  in 
autumn  than  now. 

June  30th. — (lave  liquid-manure  twice  a  week 
to  Fuchsias  and  other  things 


•oming  into 
•op.  Sowed 
Filled  a  small  house 
with  (iloxinias  and  Streptocarpuses  in  bloom. 
Many  greenhouse  plants  are  now  outside.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  have  been  filled  with 
Tomatoes,  in  others  the  houses  are  being  used 
for  growing  on  young  Ferns  and  stove  plants. 

June  37th. — Mode  a  sowing  of  second  early 
Peas.  Finished  earthing  up  late  Potatoes.  We 
are  digging  early  Potatoes  on  the  early  border, 
rather  later  than  usual  this  year,  as  we  usually 
dig  these  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  frames 
in  which  early  Potatoes  were  grown  have  been 
planted  with  Cucumbers.  Put  in  cuttings  of 

a  useful 


starting  afresh,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the 
production.  Frequent  top-dressings  of  rich 
compost  are  important,  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
giving  artificial  stimulants.  The  moisture  in 
the  house  must  lie  abundant. 

Window  gardening.— Ferns,  such  as 
the  Pteris  family  and  Maiden-hairs,  will  do  in 
cool,  shady  rooms.  They  must  not  be  exposed 
to  hot  sunshine,  and  must  be  kept  moist  at  the 
root,  but  water  should  not  be  permitted  to 


bloom.  Planted  Melons  for  late 
seeds  of  Humea  eh 


Acalypha  Sanderiana.  This  makes 
plant  for  decoration  when  well  grown 
June  3Sth. — Planted  out.  all  tht 
Tuberous  Begonias ;  the  plants  gr 
planted  out.  We  have  rather  a  good 
these.  Thinned  tho  crop  on  some  of 
trees  on  walls  where  very  heavy  ;  the  fruits  are 
easily  nipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  tho 
young  wood  was  shortened  back  at  the  same 
time.  Thinned  the  young  shoots  of  Raspberries, 


plants  of  /tonal  Geraniums  for  winter  flowering  ; 
these  will  he  grown  on  a  coal -ash  bed  outside. 
Top-dress  Cucumbers  ;  the  thinning  and  stop¬ 
ping  of  growth  are  done  often  now.  Used  the 
hoe  among  the  flowers  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
put  a  tie  to  Dahlias  and  other  things  which  re¬ 
quired  it.  Cut  evergreen  hedges.  Thinned 
out  weakly  shoots  of  Climbing  Niphetos  Rose 
planted  under  glass  ;  one  small  house  is  planted 
with  this  Rose.  Busy  potting  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

June  30th. — Gave  a  further  thinning  to  Beet 
and  Onions,  and  stirred  the  soil  between  the 
rows.  Sowed  more  Lettuces,  and  planted  out 
in  trenches  more  Celery  ami  Leeks.  Sowed 
green  curled  Endive  ;  thinned  out  first  sowing  to 
a  foot  apart.  Sowed  main  crop  of  Turnips  for 
autumn  uso.  Planted  out  a  bed  of  white  Asters 
for  late  blooming.  Soweil  Forget- me- nots  in 
cool  border.  Pricked  oil'  Wallflowers  in  rather 
firm  poor  land. 


rioiii  (ornnsns. 


stand  in  the  saucers  or  vases.  Some  of  the  were  pinched  back  And  left  to  shelter  the  young 
hardy  Ferns  are  interesting,  and  are  more  easily  fruit  may  now  be  removed.  There  is  still  too 
kept  in  condition  than  the  tender  kinds.  The  much  crowding  of  the  young  wood  on  Peaches, 
Shield  Ferns,  especially  Polystichum  angularc  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  failure.  Young 
and  its  varieties,  and  the  Hart's- tongue  in  some  trees  must  be  carefully  trained,  and  the  strong 
of  its  forms,  crested  and  otherwise,  are  charm-  growths  pinched  to  induce  shoots  to  break  out 
ing  hall  plants.  lower  down  to  fill  up  the  wall. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Evergreen  hedges  Vegetable  garden.— Plant  out  Leeks 
should  lx;  trimmed  towards  the  end  of  this  and  Celery.  To  obtain  go-id  results  Leeks 
month.  Yew  makes  a  splendid  division  line,  should  be  planted  in  trenches,  not  necessarily 
but  is  not  adapted  for  a  boundary  fence  in  con-  so  deep  or  wide  apart  as  Celery,  but  a  row  of 
sequence  of  its  poisonous  nature.  Give  liquid-  Leeks  can  often  be  dropped  in  among  other 
manure  to  Sweet  Peas,  and  mulch  with  good  crops  that  will  not  crowd  them  out.  Brussels 
manure  to  get  fine  flowers.  Put  in  cuttings  or  Sprouts  should  bo  planted  freely,  as  undoubt- 
pipings  of  the  laced  Pinks  under  handlights  in  a  euly  this  is  the  best  and  hardiest  winter  green, 
shady  position.  Tho  old  florists  used  to  oxca-  Broccoli  and  autumn  Cauliflowers  should  bo  got 
vate  the  soil  about  9  inches  deep,  place  a  out  also.  There  is  some  advantage  in  planting 
Rhubarb  leaf  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  these  in  different  aspects  where  it  can  be  con- 
good  soil,  dibbling  or  thrusting  in  tho  cuttings  veniently  done.  The  small  sowings  are  most 
or  pipings  about  2  inches  apart.  It  was  rare  to  appreciated  by  those  who  wish  for  quality, 
lose  a  cutting,  but  Pinks  strike  easily  enough  Sow  second  early  Poos  in  quantity  now.  Keep 
in  any  way.  Lift  Tulips  of  the  florist  section  as  tho  pods  picked  close  on  otlior  ^eas.  Unless 
soon  as  the  foliage  is  ripe,  dry  the  bulbs,  and  one  has  a  sort  which  is  very  scarce  it  is  useless 
store  them  away.  Prick  off  seedling  Wall-  saving  seeds.  Those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
flowers  G  inches  opart ;  other  hardy  plants  sown  seed  growing  can  do  it  better  than  the  private 
early  should  be  pricked  off  in  nursery  rows  as  gardener,  who  usually  has  his  hands  full, 
soon  os  large  enough  to  handle.  Sow  Forget-  Mulch  such  crops  as  Peas, Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
nio-nots  soon  in  a  cool  border.  Those  who  love  Celery,  Marrows,  etc.,  as  freely  as  means  will 
their  Roses  will  give  a  daily  look  round  with  a  permit,  and  if  a  mulch  cannot  be  obtained  uso  the 
keen  eye  for  insects  and  suckers  ;  but  if  insects  hoe  freely,  so  as  to  have  an  inch  or  so  of  loose 
have  been  kept  down  up  to  the  present  the  earth  over  the  roots  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the 
insect  trouble  will  be  fairly  well  over.  /Hfldpw  ground]  ^Watering  is  notan  unmixed  good,  but 
will  then  have  to  be  fend  tho-lfrsj  bgi  AeKl^rgs  must  have  water  when  first  set  mit,,- 


A  pretty  single  Rose.-  -A  very  attractive  species 

Is  lt-jsa  cimiamonira,  and  useful  liy  reason  of  its  earfiness. 
Only  a  few  days  elapse  between  the  flowering  of  It.  cinna- 
moi’nea  and  that  of  R.  spinosissirna  altaiea.  It  is  a  clear 
rich  pink  in  colour,  the  petals  evenly  arranged,  and,  what 
is  also  a  very  valuable  trait,  it*  wood  in  winter  is  of  a 
distinct  cinnamon  colour.  -Rosa. 

The  Botanical  Magazine.— Many  seem 
to  think  “evolution”  carries  us  onward  in  all 
things,  among  them,  of  course,  the  art  of 
printing  and  book  production.  This  is  a  mistake : 
and  we  are  really  in  a  period  of  decadence. 
If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  some 
of  the  old  numbers  of  the  Botuniral  Mot/azine 
and  some  of  the  recent  ones,  with  their  feeble 
drawings,  false  colour,  and  vulgarity  of 
production  ;  the  plates  being  folded  up  so 
that  they  have  to  be  rolled  out,  instead  of 
being  treated  in  the  old  neat  and  sullicient 
way.  Folded  plates  on  clayey  paper  will  not 
last  long  without  injury.  We  do  not  know 
how  tho  Kew  authorities,  whose  names  are 
attached  to  this  magazine,  feel  about  its  present 
form.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  a  magazine  which 
has  existed  longer  than  almost  any  other 
shQtlfhb^adlJq^'^i]  to  fall  into  a  state  so  little 
f-rmlitAble  froni  an, artistic  point  of  view. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


June  23,  1900 


TREE8  AND  SHRUB8. 

V  ROCK  ROSES  (CISTUS). 

My  experience  as  an  amateur  gardener  is  not  of 
long  duration,  but  my  love  of  gardening  is 
great,  and  I  have  often  obtained  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  from  reading  Garden! no  I i. rostrated 
and  the  experience  of  others.  There  is  a  family 
of  plants  that  does  not  seem  to  me  as  much  cul¬ 
tivated  as  it  deserves.  I  refer  to  the  hardier 
kinds  of  Cistus  or  Rock  Roses  (as  they  are 
frequently  called).  1  say  “  frequently  called,” 
but  I  find  so  few  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
seem  to  know  them  even  by  sight,  that  perhaps 
a  few  notes  about  them  may  prove  acceptable. 
1  have  sometimes  seen  it  stated  that  the 
different  species  of  Cistus  are  not  quite  hardy. 
If  this  should  be  so,  I  think  the  same  fear  of  loss 
from  cold  or  damp  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
cultivation  of  many  beautiful  plants  in  our 
gardens.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  winter  of  any 
severity  that  does  not  destroy  some  treasured 
plant  that  has  hitherto  escaped  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  What  havoc  was  wrought  by  the 
February  of  '95  !  It  was  not  till  the  following 
spring,  '96,  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  few  Cistuses.  Then,  having  a  small  rock- 
work  to  furnish  in  anything  but  a  favourable 
situation — so  baking  hot  in  summer,  so  cold  and 
damp  in  winter — it  took  some  consideration 
before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  what  to  plant. 
The  rock  garden  faced  due  north,  was  shaded  by 
the  house  lying  to  the  south  of  it,  so  that  no  sun 
touched  it  for  nearly  half  the  year,  and  was 
enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  brick  walla. 
How  strange  it  is  that  generally  the  sole  idea  of 
non  gardeners  seems  to  I*  that  the  only  use  of  a 
rock  garden  is  to  grow  Ferns.  Of  course,  several 


nearly  so  robust  or  free-growing  as  the  fairest  raiment.  Everywhere  is  the  fresh 
others  ;  perhaps  it  may  do  better  in  my  present  emerald-green  of  the  Grass,  here  golden  with 
garden.  Buttercups,  among  which  the  red  steers  placidly 

I  may  suggest  to  amateur  gardeners  who  do  ruminate  ;  here  starred  with  Daisies,  while  on 
not  know  these  shrubs  that  it  they  happen  to  still  pools  float  the  opening  chalices  of  Water 
possess  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  too  hot  to  grow  Lilies,  yellow  and  white,  fringed  about  with 
many  things,  they  should  give  some  of  the  the  tall  sword  leaves  and  golden  Fleurs-de-lis 
Cistuses  a  trial,  anil  1  do  not  think  they  will  of  the  Water  Iris  or  the  name  of  the  Marsh 


Cistus  heterophyllus. 


Cretan  Rock  Rose  (Cistus  rreticun) 

of  my  acquaintances  said  to  me,  “  Oh  !  I  suppose 
you  will  covor  this  up  with  Ferns  ?”  Ferns  ! 
when  the  heat  was  so  intense  during  these  late 
hot  summers  that  I  often  used  to  wonder  thatany 
plants  at  all  could  stand  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  great  many  of  those  I  planted  did  die  ;  but 
the  Cistuses  seem  to  love  it,  blooming  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  increasing  in  size  in  a  most  marvellous 
way.  They  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  ’96, 
and  wore  never  covered  up  in  the  winter.  I 
never  saw  that  they  suffered  in  any  way  from 
either  cold  or  damp  (and,  from  the  situation  of 
the  rock  garden,  it  was  excessively  damp  in  the 
winter).  When,  from  a  change  of  residence,  I 
left  the  garden  last  autumn  two  or  three  of 
them  had  grown  into  such  large  shrubs  that  I 
felt  sure  it  would  not  be  safe  to  nttompt  to  move 
them,  I  took  a  few  cuttings,  some  of  which  are 
al reaily  beginning  to  bloom.  The  blooming  of 
the  rose-coloured  kinds  lasted  over  several 
weeks,  and  then,  unlike  so  many  things,  they 
never  seem  to  have  a  shabby  period.  Summer 
and  winter  alike  t  hoy  are  always  bright  and 
green,  and  the  foliage  of  some  of  them  has  a 
delightful  scent.  One  of  the  species  was  the 
<  ium  Cistus,  a  lieautiful  large  white  bloom,  with 
a  dark  eye.  Then  there  is  the  Laurel-leaved 
Cistus,  white  bloom,  not  so  handsome  as  the 
tium  Cistus,  and  one  or  two  with  white  flowers, 
smaller  than  those  mentioned,  hut-  at  blooming 
time  literally  covered  with  blossom.  The  rose 
coloured  species  have  very  attractive  foliage  of  a 
grey-green,  and  the  growth  is  so  bushy  that 
they  make  capital  backgrounds  for  dwarf 
alpinos  or  other  flowers,  and  in  the  winter  are 
good  evergreens,  I  think  among  the  very  best 
of  small  shrubs,  even  if  they  had  no  other 
attraction.  I  have  another  kind,  ve«y  pretty, 
yellow,  with  a  daft  jU  d^n^e,.;, 


Marigolds.  The  leafage  of  the  trees  is  at  its 
loveliest.  The  Chestnut's  spreading  fans  are 

4 t  crowned  with  tall  pyramids  of  flower,  white  or 

pink  [  the  young  green  of  Beech  and  Kim  is 
unsullied  by  any  speck  of  dust ;  the  old  gold 
tints  of  the  Oak's  youthful  loaflets  anil  the 
bron/.e  of  the  Walnuts  are  gradually  assimilat¬ 
ing  their  respective  colours  to  the  prevailing 
verdant  hue,  from  which  the  Aspen's  foliage 
stands  out  a  glow  of  amber-brown  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  In  Hawthorn-time  the  Lilacs  are  gene¬ 
rally  past  their  best,  but  here  and  there  the 
laburnum's  golden  shower  still  gleams  brightly 
and  the  “  Whitsun  balls  '  of  the  Guelder  Roses 
flail. S  heterophyllus.  cluster  in  the  cottage  gardens  while  the  earlv 

Honeysuckle  and  \Y  istaria  drape  gable  and 
lichened  wall  with  an  odorous  garlanding, 
be  disappointed.  They  are  just  the  plants  for  In  the  confines  of  sparsely-timbered  woods 
a  baking  comer.  Mine,  too,  were  very  much  and  in  undulating  parks  the  Hawthorn- 
exposed  to  the  cold  north-east  winds.  Another  trees  assume  stately  proportions,  and  when 
lovely  shrub  that  I  planted  with  great  success  clothed  from  topmost  spray  to  lowest  branch- 
was  Genista  Andreana.  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  let  with  their  white  flower  mantle  are  objects  of 
and  when  I  left  last  autumn  was  over  6  feet  in  exceeding  beauty.  Cockchafers  often  congregate 
height.  The  soil  must  have  been  goal,  as  a  among  the  flower- clusters,  and  I  remember  an 
“set-off”  against  the  unfavourable  situation,  old  Hawthorn-tree  of  the  double  white  variety 
I  also  grew  the  Helianthemums,  or  Rock  Roses,  that  in  bygone  years  stood  in  a  Somersetshire 
so  closely  allied  to  the  Cistus.  These  are  also  rectory  garden,  which,  in  the  twilight  of  still 
evergreen,  and  when  in  bloom  they  make  a  great  evenings,  was  murmurous  with  the  whirring 
show.  There  are  many  varieties,  and  they  are  wings  of  these  insects.  Of  the  pink  Hawthorns, 
very  easily  raised  from  cuttings  taken  at  any  the  single  deep-coloured  form  is  the  most  effec- 
time  during  the  summer.  If  ray  favourable  tive,  though  some  of  the  double  pink-flowered 
experience  should  induce  any  reader  of  Thorns  have  blossoms  approaching  a  bright  rose 
Gardening  Ilwstrated  to  try  some  of  these 
lovely  plants,  I  feel  sure  they  will  give  much 

pleasure.  I  have  seen  several  nice  gardens  - - , 

belonging  to  friends,  but  only  one  do  1  know  L  ji 

where  this  family  of  plants  has  been  grown,  and  I  jfyjj  \  \Jf 

yet  they  are  always  admired.  Kven  during  the  'M. 

Caat  drought  of  the  last  two  or  three  summers,  _  ,■  /  '  ' 

yond  watering  them  well  when  they  were  7 

planted  they  roeoived  no  other  attention.  T*V-  feSjjw 

If  at  any  time  such  an  article  would  be  useful, 

I  should  be  pleased  to  relate  my  experience  “ 

with  flowering  plants  grown  in  shady  places 

that  can  be  grown  with  Ferns  as  a  variety  ;  f/ 

although,  so  far,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  my  /  V 

experience  has  not  been  a  large  one,  but  quite 

enough  to  convince  me  that  a  great  deal  more 

can  be  dono  in  this  way  than  is  generally 

imagined.  M.  L.  Case.  ,  „  ,  „ 

Redhrook  House,  Woodcliurch,  R"*  R™*  <«*»•»  purpureas). 

Ashford,  Kent. 

[Many  thanks.  Any  notes  you  may  send  will  .  .  .  ~.  _  . .  _ . 

receive  our  best  attention. — Ed.]  ,n, /l'l'L'r0  ar"-  'ar.al.nns  ,n  the 

J  colours  of  these,  some  being  so  pale  as  to  be 

-  merely  of  a  faint  blush  hue.  The  earliest  of  the 

THE  HAWTHORN  Hawthorns  is  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  (Cratiegus 

oxyacantha  priecox),  which  is  said  to  have  ongi- 
In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  the  country-  nated  from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
side  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  blossoming  an,)  w),ieh,  the  logend  tells,  he  stuck  into  the 
Hawthorn,  more  generally  known  as  May,  ground  on  his  arrival  at  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
though  in  some  districts  during  backward  gjnee  when  it  has  flowered  on  Christmas  Day. 
seasons  that  month  has  reached  its  limit  before  That  this  exact  date  is  invariably  adhered  to  by 
the  Hawthorn  buds  open,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  the  Thorn  in  question  is  doubtless  a  myth,  but, 
with  it  in  quantity  Wore  the  middlo  of  May.  at  any  rate,  this  variety  ofton  produces  blossom 
Here  and  there,  however,  precocious  plants  jn  mjd. winter.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
may  be  found  that  flower  considerably  in  Hawthorn  that  flower  considerably  later  than 

our  common  May,  the  best  known  being 
Crata‘gus  Pyracantha,  much  used  as  a  wall 

f  plant  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  profuse 

clusters  of  scarlet  herries  that  create  a  brilliant 
autumnal  effect.  Other  late-flowering  varieties 
are  C.  crus  galli,  C.  Carrieri,  C.  flava,  C. 
Lavalloi,  C.  orientalis,  C.  tanaceti folia,  and  C. 
tomentosa.  In  some  places  along  the  South 
Devon  coast  the  Hawthorn  drapes  the  cliffs  and 
shelving  shore  line  during  the  month  of  May 
-  with  a  veil  of  fragrant  white  blossom,  and  pre- 

V.  sents  an  exquisite  picture.  The  subject  is 

"’l”  extremely  useful,  besides  being  ornamental,  as 

A  a  hedge  plant,  and  in  some  districts  the  pink 

Orev  Rock  Row  (Otrtus  Incanus).  “n,|  whUe  f.ormH  ftro  grown  together  in  the 

hedges,  producing  a  very  hoe  effect  when 
in  flower.  Beautiful  as  is  the  Hawthorn,  it 
advance  of  their  fellows,  and  I  for  some  years  seemingly  onjoys  an  evil  reputation  among  the 
knew  of  a  specimen  that  used  almost  invariably  country-folk,  sinco  no  ono  of  them  would  dream 
to  be  in  bloom  by  May  Day.  Beautiful  are  of  bringing  a  cut  spray  of  blossom  within  the 
the  fields  engirdled  with  the  tall  Hawthorn  house,  for,  according  to  tra  lition,  death  or  diio 
hedges  white  with  bloom,  for  at  that  period  c^aniityryapne  of  the  inmites  will  surely  follow 
Tg  I  rite  year  Nature  stands  garbod  in  her  its  introduction.  W. 
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Purple  Rock  Rose  (Glut  us  purpureas). 
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PRUNING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

(Reply  to  Mrs.  VV.  T.) 

The  only  real  need  for  pruning  most  of  the 
shrubs  you  name  is  when  space  is  limited, 
otherwise  most  people  prefer  to  see  them 
develop  to  largo  size,  and  in  this  way  make  tine : 
garden  pictures.  The  best  time  to  prune  the 
t  'urnint  you  speak  of,  which  is  a  species  of 
Kibes,  is  immediately  after  Howering  is  com¬ 
pleted  ;  if  left  too  long  it  is  possible  the  flower¬ 
ing  another  year  will  lie  interfered  with.  You 
may  prune  it  as  hard  as  you  like  ;  it  will  In¬ 
sure  to  break  away  again  if  the  plant  is  well 
established.  If,  however,  you  wish  merely  to 
curtail  growth,  out  the  shoots  back  to  within 
:t  inches  of  the  part  from  where  the  last  season’s 
gi-owth  began.  How  much  or  how  little 1 
depends  entirely  upon  the  shapeliness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  bush.  October  is  a  good  month  to  | 
move  or  replant  it,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
results  if  the  plant  is  an  old  one.  If  it  is,  you  1 
should  at  once  cut  down  all 
round  the  roots  with  a  spade, 
thrusting  this  in  the  full 
depth  of  the  blade,  and  at 
2  feet  from  the  stem.  This 
will  sever  many  of  the  larger 
roots  and  cause  fresh  fibres 
to  form  thereon,  and  greatly 
assist  the  ultimate  chances 
of  success.  Pruning,  as  usu¬ 
ally  understood,  is  not  really 
n  cross*  ry  for  the  yellow 
Jasmine,  but  thinning  out 
small,  undersized  wood  is 
requisite,  so  ns  to  leave 
only  the  strongest  rods  for 
Howering.  In  dealing  with 
young  plants  that  we  desire 
quickly  to  cover  any  given 
area,  we  prune  in  quite  hard 
the  growth  of  the  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  older  plants  we  only 
shorten  back  a  foot  or  so. 

To  get  a  good  Howering  you 
must  encourage  free,  robust 
growth.  Frequently  the  posi¬ 
tions  this  plant  occupies  are 
much  too  dry  at  the  root, 
while  the  soil  is  of  the 
poorest  description.  Enrich 
the  soil,  and  see  that  during 
growth  the  plant  receives 
ample  moisture  at  the  root. 

November  i«  not  a  good  timo 
to  move  Berlieris  Darwini, 
particularly  if  it  is  some 

C,rs  old.  It  should  have 
n  prepared  for  the  shift 
as  directed  aliove.  The  end 
of  September  or  early  Octo-  • 
her  is  far  better,  taking  the 
precaution  of  thoroughly 
watering  it  in  after.  Old 
plants  of  this  do  not  readily 
transplant,  blit  if  any  life 
exists  in  it  we  suggest  prun¬ 
ing  it  quite  hard  down,  say 
to  within  18  inches  of  the 
soiL  All  dead  branches 
must  )>e  cleared  out  entirely. 

Before  doing  this  see  whether 

any  life  is  apparent  in  the 

main  branches  at  18  inches 

from  the  extreme  point.  If  so  the  plant  will  i 

most  likely  recover,  provided  you  thoroughly 

water  it  at  the  root  occasionally.  If  there  is 

no  apparent  life  at  18  inches  from  the  point 

you  hod  best  cut  it  down  hard,  to  give  it  the 

only  other  chance  of  breaking  afresh  from  the  j 

stool.  There  is  no  cheap  book  on  the  subject,  | 

so  far  as  we  are  aware. 


Why  the  plant  with  its  obvious  bush  like  ten-  age  the  flower-panicles  nre  not  noticed,  but 
dency  is  invariably  placed  against  a  wall  is  not  where  “stubs"  or  old  stools  have  been  cut 
at  all  clear.  Surely  so  good  a  plant  would  have  back  two  or  three  years  and  the  young  branches 
a  belter  chance  if  grown  in  the  open.  Of  course,  have  grown  up,  the  pretty  drooping  panicles 
where  a  wall  lo  feet  or  so  in  height  can  be  have  a  very  tine  appearance  against  tiie  elegant 
devoted  to  it,  all  is  well;  but  many  such  arching  stems  and  toliage.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite 
erections  arc  about  the  half  of  this,  and  here  a  pretty  shrub  in  this  state  and  worth  growing 
the  plant  may  lie  found  usually  much  crowded,  as  a  variety.  The  foliage  is  deep  shining  green 


Kerria  Japonica  and  K.  variegata. 

These  are  two  beautiful  shrubs  for  growing  in 
mixed  beds,  placing  several  together  to  form  a 
mass  quickly.  When  allowed  to  grow  freely 


tnge 


»g  gr‘ 

in  the  upper  side,  with  a  distinct  whitish  tir 
below,  the  young  stems  of  u  greyish  tint. 

Jasmlrium  humile.— This  is  a  useful 
semi-climbing  variety  of  Jasmine  suitable  for 
planting  in  any  nook  or  corner  of  the  garden 


they  look  far  better  than  whenk,  iteu  m  close  ^lm.u  £  can  lw  al|owed  to  grow  away  with  but 
I  have  then,  growing  this  way  ...the  wild  garden  Uu,0  reHlrictloIli  when  it  then  bears  an  abund- 
in  very  thin,  poor  soil  and  although  they  do  an,.c  Gi  blossom  al  ,ho  present  time 
not  grow  very  rapidly  they  bloom  most 


present  time  of  the  year. 

.  r  ..  ,  The  (lowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 

abundantly.  Ih.ru.g  May  they  were  a  mass  of  wi„  in  ,  <!MMHtionp  jail.  l  lh  of  ’lim(. 

bloom  and  furnished  many  handfuls  oi  bloom.  jf  th(J  stem8B0re  platwl  in  wat(.r  soonBafter  being 
Two  fine  Hollies.  —Ilex  Wilsoni  and  I.  cut.  The  flowers  are  faintly  scented,  and 
Mnntbyi,  which  to  outward  appearance  have  although  not  sweet  as  in  the  common  white 
much  in  common,  though  differing  materially  in  kind,  they  afford  a  nice  vaiiety  in  the  garden. 

If  planted  in  a  sheltered 
position  it  blossoms  very 
much  earlier  than  the  time 
stated  above.  Any  kind  of 
garden  soil  appears  to  suit 
it,  and,  once  established,  it 
soon  forms  a  large-sized, 
self-supporting  shrub,  when 
it  flowers  with  great  profu¬ 
sion  from  nearly  every  joint 
on  the  wood  made  during 
the  previous  year.  Should 
it  not  lx-  desirable  to  train 
it  either  on  a  wall  or  to  a 
pillar  it  will  soon  lwcome 
self-supporting  if  the  stron¬ 
gest  shoots  are  pinched  to 
induce  them  to  branch, 
which  it  soon  does  freely 
enough.  1  find  that  no 
pruning  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  beyond  cutting  back 
lank  growths  and  r*  moving 
a  few  branches  now  and 
again  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  out  of  bounds.  I 
do  not  think  this  Jasmine 
is  very  common,  as  I  have 
but  seldom  met  with  it,  and 
have  often  bad  many  in¬ 
quiries  made  respecting  it 
by  those  who  have  seen  it  in 
flower. — A. 

The  alpine  Rose  (Rho¬ 
dodendron  ferrugineunt). — 
This  little  Rhododendron, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  is  quite  an 
old  plant  in  gardens,  yet 
for  some  reason  or  other  it 
is  very  rarely  met  with.  It 
forms  a  low,  somewhat 
speading  bush,  clothed  with 
deep  green  Box-like  leaves. 
At  this  season  the  entire 
i.'unt  is  densely  laden  with 
bright  reddish-pink-coloured 
blossoms.  This  Rhododen¬ 
dron  will  succeed  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other 
n  embers  of  the  genus,  but, 
being  of  comparatively  low 
growth,  it  must,  if  grouped 

the  matter  of  fruit  and  fruiting,  promise  to  lie  with  them,  be  employed  only  for  the  outskirt  or 
of  the  finest  of  this  handsome  race  of  plants,  foreground  thereof.  Its  size  fits  it  for  associa- 
Both  are  of  the  broad- leaved  section,  of  which  tion  with  such  subjects  as  Heaths,  ledums,  the 
I.  Hodginsi  is  an  example,  amt  with  their  thick  dwarfer  Kalmias,  and  others  of  this  class,  while 


The  Bog  Cist  US  (Clstus  ladamfcnis).  (See  (  age  212.) 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Spiraea  hyperlclfolla.  —  In  labit  this  pretty 

pirca  w  not  unlike  ihe  better-known  S.  canesceiis  or  J 
s  rtagelliformis,  but  it  I*  not  ho  tall,  -lust  now  the  shoot* 
are  wreathed  with  flowers,  these  occurring  in  snail 
••orymbe  all  along  the  last  year's  shoots,  which  are  each 
about  f.  feet  in  length. 

Kerria  Japonica  plena.  —  The  rich 

orange-golden  flowers  of  this  semi  climbing 
shrub  render  it  now  a  good  and  effective  plant 
in  the  garden.  It  is  very  curious  that  the 
double  form  here  mentioned  is  always  tho-mpst 
abundant,  the  single  kind : somewhat  rarf.  F. 
effect  in  the  garden  the  000018  Tr  far 


leathery  leaves  promise  to  be  of  the  same  vigour  it  is  a  very  desirable  Bhrub  for  the  rock-garden, 
and  quite  ns  useful  generally  in  the  garden.  The  being  seen  to  great  advantage  when  hanging 
plants  exhibited  came  from  Sheffield  and  bore  j  over  a  ledge  of  rock  or  in  a  similar  position, 
many  marks  of  the  abundance  of  soot  and  such-  There  are  several  forms  of  this  Rhododendron 
like  these  things  have  to  contend  with  in  that  and  allied  species,  and  authorities  are  by  no 
district.  This,  considering  the  good  condition  means  agreed  under  which  head  to  class  them, 
of  the  plants,  is  much  in  favour  of  their  use  for  The  whole  of  them,  however,  are  evergreen  and 
town  gardens  and  smoky  districts.  While  re  perfectly  hardy,  while  their  brightly-coloured 
garded  as  the  finest  of  the  large  lierry-bearing  blossoms  at  this  season  render  them  additionally 
Hollies,  it  is  curious  that  as  such  the  vigour  is  attractive. 

even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  kind  _  _  .  _  . 

narni,  the  fruiting  in  this  case  having  no  pre-  ,  Ml' 

disposition  to  weakness.  iuh  a  deep  rich  blue,  ami  the  flower  has  a  neat, 

Thft  Whiff*  Anil  (Fraxinun nnu.ricniint  —  rich,  ra.lcss  ullow  eye  The  blossoms  are  of  small  to 
-TL-  ?  L  •  ,  ,  ,,  ‘ax,n“8  arnoiicana). —  bm  „an,  ,ize  i,  amply  comismsaUsI  for 

Inis  Ash  is  iairlv  well  known  as  a  timber  tree,  |,v  o,e  profusion  of  the  display.  The  constitution  is  all 
the  wood  being  excellent  for  many  purposes  that  could  lie  de«ir*d,  and  the  plants  <|uirkly  develop  into 
where  toughness  and ^ability  are  needed,  but 

fttiwens*  kf* 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


A  SEASIDE  GARDEN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  a  charming  old  garden  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  has  suggested  to  me  that  a 
short  description  of  it  might  interest  your 
English  readers. 

The  site  must  have  been  originally  chosen 
with  care  and  by  an  observant  eye  for  its  pic¬ 
turesque  position  and  surroundings  and  the 
great  possibilities  these  suggested.  A  gently 
sloping  and  undulating  piece  of  meadow  land, 
facing  the  shore  and  separated  from  the  sea  by 
the  public  road  which  runs  along  at  the  edge  of 
the  rocks  ;  as  a  background  a  well-grown 
natural  wood,  with  specimen  hard-wooded 
trees,  principally  Chestnuts  and  Planes,  with  a 
few  Oaks,  Ashes,  and  Limes,  and  secured  on 
either  side  by  two  sweetly  murmuring  streams 
— or  burns,  as  we  call  them  here — which  in 
course  of  generations  had  crept  down  into  the 
sandy  loam  and  formed  characteristic  glens, 
shaded  with  Rowans  and  Hawthorns  and  car¬ 
peted  with  wild  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  and 
(larlics.  At  the  momcntall  these  are  in  perfect 
bloom,  and  the  lovely  sheen  of  the  wild  S<  ilia, 
brightened  by  the  white  starry  blossoms  of  the 
Omithogalum,  make  the  spot  one  to  linger  and 
dream  in.  The  house  itself  deserves  a  word, 
for  it  is  old-world  and  in  perfect  harmony,  fresh 
looking  with  its  annual  coat  of  lime-wash  on 
the  parts  not  covered  with  Ivy,  and  possessing 
the  almost  invariable  Plane  tree,  shading,  yet 
not  obscuring,  the  front  door.  A  curious  and 
not  uncommon  feature  about  old  Scotch  country 
houses  is  also  here  in  a  “  loupin’  on  stane,” 
which  consists  of  three  or  four  steps  leading  to 
a  little  stone  platform,  from  which  long  ago  the 
horse  was  mounted.  The  garden  itself  is  more 
difficult  to  describe  briefly.  It  is  here  and 
there  throughout  the  grounds,  choice  bits  of 
soil  having  been  enclosed  with  natural  fences 
of  flowering  shrubs,  which  in  their  present 
matured  conditions  seclude,  shelter  the  plots, 
with  varying  exposure  and  shade,  and  give  a 
natural  prolongation  and  succession  of  crop. 
Between  and  around  the  cultivated  areas  are 
the  grounds,  unmarred  by  terrace  or  geomet¬ 
rical  plot,  simply  undulating,  natural  turf, 
beautifully  kept  and  developed  by  careful  and 
constant  rolling  and  mowing.  The  planting  of 
the  lawns  and  grounds  shows  a  wise  restraint  in 
the  original  treatment,  no  crowding,  mixing,  or 
confusion.  Here  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Berberis,  10  feet  high  and  twice  as  many  feet 
through  ;  thore  a  group  of  Escallonia  macrantha, 
which  flourishes  beautifully  all  along  the  Clyde: 
at  another  point  a  group  of  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  20  feet  high  and  more,  anil  a  blaze  of 
bloom  from  top  to  turf,  and  just  where  the  eye 
wants  it,  a  healthy  clump  of  Pampas  Grass, 
with  arching  leaves  of  waving  green.  I  could 
liave  dispensed  with  some  rank-growing  Portu¬ 
gal  Laurels,  but  still  they  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  picture  with  their  varying  shades 
of  green,  from  the  dark  olive  of  the  old  foliage 
to  the  tender  yellows  of  this  season's  growths, 
anil  forming  as  they  did  a  charming  foil  to  a 
very  fine  yellow  Azalea  in  the  zenith  of  its 
golden  glow.  Perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  feature  to  my  mind  was  the  truly 
superb  trees  of  Ilex  at  certain  spots,  to  see 
which,  branched  to  the  very  ground,  was  alone 
worth  the  journey.  I  can  only  devote  a  word 
to  the  quiet  and  shady  paths,  winding  about 
through  groups  of  fine  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
lovely  Lilacs,  and  green  Hollies  as  they  led  you 
from  one  garden  to  the  other,  giving  you  charm¬ 
ing  vistas  of  sea  and  lawn,  and  terminating 
with  a  Moss-grown  hedge,  where  tradition  says 
Robert  Bums,  our  national  bard,  used  to  meet 
his  Highland  Mary,  and  at  which  their  last 
farewell  is  reputed  to  have  been  said. 

Skelmor/ie,  A".  B.  Brigenii. 


THE  NEWER  TUFTED  PANSIES. 
Many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  all  that  one  could 
wish  for.  True  Blue,  introduced  many  years 
ago,  has  been  extolled  by  many  writers,  and 
rightly  so.  The  rays,  however,  to  some  extent, 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  blooms,  so  that  a 
rayless  variety  of  the  same  colour  should  be 
welcomed.  Mr.  A.  I).  Parker,  although  not 
quite  so  deep  in  colour,  is  a  prettyflower,  and, 
possessing  a  dwarf,  compact  halrfit/Ts ,mye  to  * 
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appreciated.  This  variety  is  a  seedling  from 
Blue  Gown,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
Tufted  Pansy.  Blue  Diamond,  one  of  Mr. 
Sydenham’s  novelties  of  the  present  season, 
promises  to  eclipse  most  other  blues.  It  is  an 
imperial  blue  flower  of  large  size  on  stout,  erect 
footstalks,  but,  like  True  Blue,  is  rayed.  The 
habit  is  good,  and  on  this  account  it  is  deserving 
of  extended  culture.  A  variety  which  is  sure 
to  attain  prominence  is  Rolph,  best  described  as 
a  pale  heliotrope-blue  of  good  size  and  neatly 
rayed.  The  blossoms  are  almost  circular  in 
shape,  of  good  substance,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  value  in  hot  weather.  Stout  footstalks, 
dwarf  sturdy  habit,  and  a  goo  1  constitu¬ 
tion  are  among  the  many  other  good  qualities 
of  this  sort.  Yellow  Tufted  Pansies  are 
increasing,  some  fine  kinds  having  been  raised 
in  recent  years.  Melampus,  distributed  last 
autumn,  is  a  gem,  and  for  massing  unequalled. 
The  habit  is  dwarf  and  sturdy,  the  flowers  of 
good  size  and  freely  developed  on  stout  erect 
footstalks,  and  the  colour  is  a  deep  yellow  ray- 
less  self.  Isolde  is  a  rayless  flower  of  large  size 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  deepening  on  the 
lower  petal.  Marguerite  is  another  ideal  bed¬ 
ding  plant,  developing  tufted  growths  of  a 
stunly  character,  literally  covered  with  chaste 
rayless  blossoms,  and  of  a  canary-yellow  colour, 
deeper  on  the  lower  petal,  with  a  still  richer 
eye.  A  very  pale  straw-yellow  flower  is 
Bouncer,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  old  and 
popular  Ardwell  Gem  and  Mary  Stuart.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  and  robust,  flowers  freely,  and  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  all  collections.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  fairly  largo  and  lightly  rayed.  A 
darker  flower,  of  the  A.  J.  Rowberry  type  of 
bloom,  is  Calliope,  a  seedling  from  the  first- 
mentioned  variety,  and  also  a  hne  flower. 

White  Tufted  Pansies  have  also  received 
welcome  additions,  White  Beauty  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  pure  white  sorts.  A  suffu¬ 
sion  of  yellow  on  the  lower  petal,  running  down 
from  the  eye  of  the  bloom,  may  detract  from  its 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  some  admirers  of  these 
flowers,  but  for  massing  it  is  a  most  effective 
sort.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beadles  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  fine  white,  with  neat  pencillings.  For 
making  up  into  sprays  the  flowers  are  very 
telling,  while  as  a  bedding  sort  it  is  invaluable. 
Commencing  to  blossom  in  the  spring,  it  con¬ 
tinues  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  to 
develop  freely,  large,  handsome  flowers  on  a 
splendid  habit  of  growth.  During  the  summer 
the  blossoms  are  prettily  flecked  with  rosy- 
heliotropo.  Blanche  is  among  the  best  of  the 
large,  rayless  white  flowers,  developing  freely 
pale  creamy-white  blossoms  with  a  neat  yellow 
eye.  The  habit  is  sturdy  and  dwarf.  Of  edged 
flowers,  Lark  deserves  a  high  place.  It  comes 
into  blossom,  and  this  profusely,  among  the 
first  in  the  springtime.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  with  a  pleasing  edging  of  bluish-helio¬ 
trope,  rayed.  The  habit  of  growth  is  good  and 
its  constitution  robust.  Hawk  is  a  handsome 
rayless  flower,  resembling  Lark  very  much,  but 
with  a  much  deeper  colour  and  rather  broader 
border.  Mandarin  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
anil  interesting  Tufted  Pansies.  The  upper 
petals  are  of  a  rich  bright  maroon,  lower  petals 
rich  yellow  rayed  with  a  faint  clouded  black 
edging,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  Fancy 
Pansy.  This  is  quite  unique.  There  is  the 
prospect,  of  charming  variety  both  in  form  and 
colour  in  the  near  future.  D.  B.  Crane. 


PROPAGATING  VIOLETS. 

Tiie  plan  of  removing  the  runners  during  the 
autumn  and  rooting  these  in  shallow  trays  in 
cold-frames  is  doubtless  a  good  one,  but  in  some 
gardens  where  a  speciality  is  made  of  Violet 
culture  another  system  is  followed  with  equally 
satisfactory  results.  In  this  case,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  all  runners  are  cut  off  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently  handled,  so 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  plants  may  be 
concentrated  in  the  crowns,  and  a  mulch  of 
well-rotted  manure  having  been  given  in  June 
ns  well  as  applications  of  weak  liquid-manure 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants 
lifted  towards  the  end  of  September  have  formed 
large  clumps  well  studded  with  flower-buds. 
These  are  then  planted  in  brick  pits  in  a  rich, 
porous  compost,  not  being  allowed  to  be  more 
than  8  inches  distant  from  the  glass  when  they 
liaye  finally  settled  down.  The  lighfeUtikffl 
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removed  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  planting, 
and  if  at  this  period  heavy  rains  are  experienced, 
the  plants  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  almost 
immediately  without  further  trouble ;  whereas 
in  dry  autumns  copious  soakings  have  to  lie 
given  both  before  lifting  and  after  removal  to 
the  pits  if  they  are  to  experience  no  check. 
Plants  thus  treated  produce  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  should  the  weather  remain 
fairly  open  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
months  of  the  year  and  carry  their  blooming 
well  on  into  the  spring.  In  March  a  top 
dressing  of  light  rich  soil  is  given,  into  which 
the  runners,  only  the  strongest  of  which  art- 
allowed  to  remain,  soon  throw  out  roots.  At 
the  end  of  April  these  are  planted  out  in  soil 
which  has  been  well  worked  and  enriched 
during  the  winter,  and  over  which  a  top-dress 
ing  of  leaf-mould,  wood-ashes,  and  well-rotted 
hot-bed  or  Mushroom-bed  manure  has  been 
spread  immediately  preceding  planting.  If  the 
weather  he  dry  and  sunny  tiie  ground  is  well 
watered,  and  a  slight  shading  Of  sparsely- 
foliaged  branches  fixed  over  the  beds  until  tin- 
runners  have  become  established.  These  are 
set  out  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  the  individual 
plants  living  distant  10  inches  from  one  another. 

_  J. 

PYRETHRUMS. 

Pyrethrums  are  easily  grown,  and  with  ordinary 
attention  reward  the  grower  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  welcome  blossoms  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer.  Readers  who  appreciate  a 
free  display  of  flowers  at  the  period  named,  and 
who  also  find  pleasure  in  the  hardy  flower  gar 
den,  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  include  Pyreth- 
rums  in  their  list  of  suitable  subjects  to  grow 
another  season.  For  years  I  have  grown  a 
pleasing  selection  of  both  new  and  old  sorts,  and 
as  the  plants  are  wonderfully  hardy  and  break 
out  into  new  growth  freely  with  the  approach  of 
genial  weather,  they  should  be  valued  at  their 
proper  worth  by  all  interested  in  making  a 
bright  display  in  the  early  summer.  It  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  small  plants  develop 
into  desirable  clumps.  The  ease  with  which  the 
stock  of  any  given  sort  may  be  increased  is 
Buffii-iont  commendation  of  their  merits.  My 

Sraetice  is  to  lift  the  clumps  in  the  spring— sav, 
uring  the  latter  days  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  and  they  may  then  be  divided  with  the 
greatest  ease  into  pieces  of  a  size  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  grower.  It  is  advisable 
not  to  divide  these  clumps  into  too  small  pieces. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  divide  the  plants  well 
below  the  brittle  foliage,  or  many  small  growths 
may  be  damaged  and  probably  lost.  A  fairly 
sharp  instrument,  such  as  a  carpenter's  chisel, 
answers  admirably,  this  working  between  the 
roots  and  dividing  them  with  the  minimum  of 
damage.  The  divided  pieces  should  be  planted 
firmly  in  good  garden  soil.  Planted  at  the 
early  date  already  mentioned  the  plants  have 
ample  time  to  recover  liefore  the  warm  weather 
sets  in,  and  if  the  weather  has  been  moist  they 
respond  to  such  kindly  treatment  and  throw  up 
numerous  growths.  Much  the  best  effects  an- 
obtained  by  planting  the  sorts  in  a  series  of 
clumps,  so  that  when  the  plants  are  in  blossom, 

Sranil  masses  of  one  colour  give  the  effects 
esired.  The  1  letter  plan  is  to  plant  a  given 
number  of  divided  portions  of  the  original 
clump  about  C  inches  to  8  inches  apart,  this 
space  leaving  ample  room  for  the  pretty 
F em-like  foliage  to  properly  develop.  Should 
the  plants  appear  to  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  a  copious  supply  of  water.  All  that  is 
needed  afterwards  is  to  stir  the  soil  occasionally, 
say  once  a  week,  the  Dutch  hoe  being  the  best 
tool  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  flowers  are 
beginning  to  snow  colour  a  liberal  watering 
with  weak  liquid- manure  seems  to  be  highly 
appreciated,  in  very  dry  weather  water  first 
with  clear  water,  following  with  manure- water 
immediately  afterwards.  Plants  of  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums,  arranged  in  alternate 
clumps,  look  very  pretty. 

Double  sorts  worth  growing  are  :  Aphn  hte, 
pure  white  ;  Magician,  pink  ;  Captain  Nares, 
crimson  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blush-white :  yueen 
Sophia,  flesh  ;  Talma,  rose  ;  Alfred  Henderson, 
purple ;  Roland,  crimson ;  and  Triumph 
d’ Essay,  flesh-pink.  Singles  are  very  pretty, 
and ,  should  be  largely  grown.  For  cutting 
Tftkjf  are  delightful.  The  following  are  good: 
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W.  B.  Cliilil,  crimson-scarlet :  Albicans,  while  ; 
Apollyon,  pink  ;  James  Kelway,  scarlet ; 
Bianca,  carmine  ;  Ianthe,  rose  ;  Mrs.  J.  Cham 
berlain,  flesh  ;  Devonsliire  Cream,  creamy- 
white  ;  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  cerise. 

_ C.  A.  H. 

IRIS  STY  LOS  A. 


loot  hit'll,  an  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Rotanienl  Gardens  here, 
high  up  on  a  rockery,  are  highly  to  he  recommended.  I 
must  own  to  being  surprised  at  its  position,  thinking  this 
plain  requires  moisture:  but  it  is  evidently  in  a  situation 
that  suits  it,  anil  it  is  worth  trying  hv  those  who  love  the 
hardy  Crinums.— K.  K  St.  I’a'1.,  I. nth. 

Tufted  Pansy  Lark.— This  is  one  of  the  finis 
dowers  of  the  margined  type  mined  within  recent  years, 
anil  in  the  cooler  days  of  early  summer  is  a  particular!! 
pretty  (lower.  The  blossoms  ol  this  are  very  large,  white 
with  a  suffused  margin  of  pale  heliotrnpe-hliie-  altogether 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Double  Yellow  Rocket  (Barharea  vulgaris 
il  -pi.).— As  an  old  subscriber  to  your  weekly,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  roil  a  spike  of  a  rather  old  plant,  the  Double  Yellow 
Rocket,  which  I  think  you  will  Iw  interested  in  seeing.— 
K.  IllCIIARDRox,  Lome  Villa,  Whitby. 

|  (Very  good,  fresh,  and  well  grown  flower  shoots  of 
I  handsome  and  little-know  n  old  plant.— Kn.J 

Crlnum  capense  album.  Amongst  the  hard 
This  Iris  i«  mu.  r.f  tl„.  ,.„t„„i  i  1  nn,,m"  "'is  is  one  ol  the  loveliest.  Its  pure  whit 

1HI.  ins  is  one  of  the  most  taluablo  open  air  flowers,  growing  strongly  through  intense  green  leaves, 

flowers  «e  possess,  blooming  as  it  does  through  - -  ....  - . 

the  dark  days  of  winter.  It  often  commences  to 
bloom  as  early  as  mid-October,  and  in  mild 
winters  continues  to  blossom  uninterruptedly 
through  the  succeeding  five  months,  in  many 
cases  retaining  its  flowers  until  April  is  well- 
nigh  spent.  This  Iris  flourishes  best,  in  light, 
pomns  soil.  A  few  small  rhizomes  will  in  a 
lew  years  form  a  mass  of  leafage  .T  feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  anti  pro¬ 
duce  bowlfuls  of  deli¬ 
ciously  scented  flowers 
throughout  the  winter 
months,  while  their 
leaves  will  often  attain 
a  length  of  3  feet.  In 
damp,  heavy  soil  Iris 
stylosa  rarely  succeeds, 
and  in  low-lying,  cold 
situations  it  often  per¬ 
ishes  during  the  winter. 

In  such  localities  it 
should  bo  planted  in  a 
sheltered  corner  where 
it  is  protected  from  the 
biting  winds,  and  where 
its  roots  may  come  into 
contact  with  a  brick 
wall  or  with  the  sunken 
stones  of  a  rock  garden. 

It  will  endure  excessive 
drought,  growing  on 
steep  banks  apparently 
composed  of  little  else 
than  shale,  though  under 
such  circumstances  the 
leafage  is  naturally  less 
exuberant  than  when 
the  plants  are  growing 
in  a  more  generous  com- 

Jiost.  In  Algeria  this 

ris  grows  and  flowers 
well  in  a  sandy  Pine 
wood,  where  the  thickly 
ramifying  tree  roots 
appear  to  appropriate 
every  particle  of  nutri¬ 
ment  contained  in  the 
soil.  The  commonest 
form  of  Iris  stylosa  is 
that  bearin ;  lavender- 
coloured  blossoms,  but 
t  he  white  variety  is  now 
widely  distributed,  and 
various  shades  of  pur¬ 
ple  blue,  some  being 
very  deep  in  tint,  have 
been  raised  from  seed  of 
late  years.  This  Iris 
does  not  bear  its  seeds 
on  the  extremities  of 
the  flower-stems,  but  at 
the  base  of  the  stems, 
the  seed  -  pods  being 
sometimes  more  than 
half  covered  with  soil. 

For  indoor  decoration 
the  blossoms  are  invalu- 


The  Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa)  at  Wnrley. 


able  during  the  winter,  but  the  blooms  should  a  dainty  flower.  They  are  also  neallv  rayed,  and  have  a 

tie  cut  just  before  "  '  . "  J— — 

fragile  tissues 
winds.  When 
they  soon  unfol 


_  _  _  petals 

exquisite  colouring. 

In  the  south-western  counties,  in  light 
porous  soil,  it  grows  like  a  weed,  while  in 
colder  localities  the  shelter  of  a  frame  will 


will  lie  heard  later,  being  sure  to  lie  largely  grown. 

Tufted  Pansy  Miss  Gertie  Waterer.-In 
this  we  have  a  typical  Tufted  Pansy,  the  plant  hat  ing  a 
charming  tufted  character  of  growth,  being  also  verv  free- 
flowering.  The  blossoms,  which  are  pure  white  with  a 


enable  it  to  produce  its  blossoms  undeterred  bv  -velJ°"‘  p.ve;  ,iavp  a  very  refined  and  chaste  appearance, 

,of  a"<1  ^  in  r 

«»|x*n  (luring  the  8umnu*r  rnonthfl  and  brought  the  flower  garden,  either  in  large  clump*  or  in  beds,  will 


into  the  cool  greenhouse  to  flower  will  provide  ,llHl  th's  vpr.v  suitable.  Krom~the  latter  davs  of  April 
many  a  fine  gathering  of  bloom.  <*-w,,er  ,hi‘'  vaript>'  in  excellent  condition.  - 

u _ . _ ... _ , _ _  777,.  ~  .  _  ,  Aponogeton  In  running:  water.  I  got. on  vour 

Narcissus  bicolor,  llauorths  hicolor  Daffodil  IS,  ,  advice,  thia spring  an  Aponogeton  distachvon  for  a  tub 
l»rhaps,  the  last  of  all  ihe  trumpet  sorts  to  llowPF>  I  foot  !l  ini-hefin  diameter.  It  is  doing  very  well  and 
caning  even  a  tiny  or  two  later  than  ihe  welUknownlan.l  ujl\c  II  iffSel  rfjfcr  has  been  kepi  running' off  an. 
'lateh  Grandee,  tor  lls  lateness  aloneiit  jwValhiihle.Viiri  Up  J  .  Ought  the  water  to  he  kept  run 

i  is  not  of  so  good  “  constitution  as  many  hicolors.  or,  still,  or  orffT)  he  left  more  or  less  stagnant  for  a  while 
•sired,  the  majority  or  them.  It  is  quite  neat  and  dwarf,  have  been  given  directly  opposite  recommendations,  but  a 


very  competent  gardening  friend  laughed  at  the  idea  of  mv 
keeping  the  water  running,  saying  the  plant  would  do  just 
as  well  in  stagnant  water.  As  1  am  often  away  from 
home,  this,  to  me,  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence.— 
IlORTI'S. 

[What  you  should  really  aim  at  is  to  keep  the 
water  from  assuming  a  slimy  appearance  on  the 
surface.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  absolute  need 
for  constant  use  of  the  running  water  ;  at  the 
same  time,  your  gardening  friend  is  assuming 
much  when  he  states  the  plant  will  do  “just  as 
well  in  stagnant  water.”  This  it  certainly  will 
not.  Your  present  task,  however,  may  be 
modified  considerably,  and  if  you  can  allow  the 
water  to  run  for  a  short  time  twice  or  thrice 
weekly  it  will  help  matters  materially.  Even 
were  you  to  keep  up  a  constant  running,  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  dripping  tap,  for  whioii  no 
attention  is  necessary.] 

English  Iris  and  Trltomas  in  grass.-I 

would  he  glad  to  know  how  to  grow  Iris  anil  Triloims 
■alislactonli  ?  My  Trltomas  especially,  planted  :l  years 
now,  have  done  very  Hide  good,  and  ne\ er  bloomed.  Soil 
is  light  and  jHirous,  hut  is  well  ted,  and  grows  most  flowers 
well.  1..  I.  K.  II. 


[  We  do  not  think  you  will  get  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  growing  the  English  bulbous  Irises  in 
Grass,  if  it  is  really  this  section  to  which  vou 
refer.  These  things  require  annual  care  in  lift¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  replanting  after  about  six- 
weeks’  complete  re6t  out  of  the  soil.  As  the 
locality  is  not  stated,  we  cannot  advise  as  fully 
as  we  otherwise  could  have  done.  Your  soil 
seems  about  right,  provided  it  is  not  too  rich. 
1'iitomas  should  do  well.  Take  out  a  hole 
3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and  at  a  foot  below 
the  surface  dig  in  manure  freely,  afterwards 
returning  the  soil.  The  planting  of  these  is 
best  done  in  March  or  April,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  being  divided  and  replanted.  A  few- 
such  holes  as  this  would  mateiiallv  assist  in 
establishing  some  bold  masses  of  these  hand¬ 
some  plants.  In  planting,  take  care  to  make 
the  plants  quite  firm  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions.] 

Bulbs  after  flowering.— At  this  time 
of  the  year  we  frequently  see  the  owners  of 
gardens  shearing  otV  the  foliage  of  bulbs,  such 
as  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  others,  on 
the  plea  that  it  looks  untidy,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  a  notion  that  it  will  do  no  harm  ;  hut 
a  little  consideration  ought  to  make  them  reflect , 
for  it  certainly  can  do  no  good,  and  if  sufficient 
forethought  is  exercised  in  regard  to  planting 
these  bulbs  where  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
this  barbarous  treatment,  the  bulbs  would  last 
many  years  longor  and  make  a  much  finer  dis- 
y.  The  majority  of  bulbs  are  early  in 
making  their  growth  and  early  in  going  to  rest, 
and  when  the  foliage  begins  to  fade  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  bulbs  beneath  have  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  their  growth.  If  carefully  lifted,  with 
the  old  foliage  still  left  on  them,  and  laid  out  to 
finish  the  ripening  process  before  storing  them 
away,  no  harm  will  ensue  j  but  to  shear  the 
foliage  off  while  yet  green  is  more  than  even 
bulbous  plants  can  stand  without  being  injured. 
— J.  G.,  Ooepmt. 

The  New  Zealand  Forget-me-not, 

mentioned  by  one  of  your  correspondents  in  the 
May  19th  number,  is  not  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  but  of  the  Chatham  Islands.  In  New 
Zealand  we  call  it  Chatham  Island  Forget-me- 
not  or  Lily,  and  last  year  I  saw  it  confused  in 
Gardening  with  the  “  Wedding -flower”  of 
Lord  Howe  Island,  which  is  an  Iris.  The 
'hatham  Island  Forget-me-not  grows  just  above 
high-water  mark  in  itB  native  land.  It  did  very 
well  with  me  in  New  Zealand  in  gardens  on  the 
sea  coast  until  shelter  grew  up,  when  it  dwindled 
away  and  died.  For  years  1  could  not  under¬ 
stand  this,  till  a  friend  from  the  Chatham 
Islands  explained  that  it  probably  pined  for  the 
want  of  salt  spray,  which  the  shelter  prevented 
reaching  it ;  so,  1  suppose,  it  should  be  treated 
like  Asparagus,  and  given  salt  occasionally. 
Knowledge  came  to  me  too  late  for  experiment. 
-Maraiiine. 


W~  A  <  many  q,  the  moil  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  hare  come  from  its  readers ,  ice  desire, 
lo  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months ,  a  ropy  of  the  latest 
ec/iViouQifi^(!ni5lFSf*3iiWH  Flower  Garden  ”  to 

stags 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  THE 
HOSES. 

By  cloae  observation  of  the  growth  of  Roses 
during  June  much  useful  knowledge  is  gained  as 
to  how  one  should  prune.  If  an  opportunity 
offers  of  visiting  a  garden  where  Hoses  are 
extensively  grown,  the  successes  and  failures 
should  be  duly  noted.  .Such  observation  tenches 
better  than  any  books.  We  have  some  Ro3e 
bushes,  quite  21)  years  old,  the  picture  of 
health.  From  these  bushesseveral  of  the  oldest 
growths  are  annually  cut  away  quite  to  the 
ground  line.  To  take  their  place  we  have  each 
summer  several  line  young  shoots  that  by  the 
autumn  are  as  hard  almost  as  Bamboo  canes. 
This  is  the  kind  of  growth  to  encourage,  and 
from  which  fine  Hoses  may  be  expected.  Even 
now,  if  a  bush  appears  to  contain  too  many 
growths,  one  or  two  are  cut  out  in  order  to  let 
in  light  and  air  to  the  heart  of  the  plunt.  Two 
to  four  well-ri|iened  growths  of  the  previous 
Mimmcr,  each  one  yielding  three  to  live  new 
growths  that  are  almost  certain  to  blossom,  are 
better  than  dozens  of  weak,  puny,  blight 
infested  shoots,  which,  if  they  bloom,  are  sure 
to  disappoint.  Of  course,  strong,  sturdy  growth 
can  only  be  produced  if  the  roots  are  working 
well  and  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  food. 
A  good  watering  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  make  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  plants.  Many  of  the  artificial 
manures  give  splendid  foliage,  but  for  blossom 
they  are  valueless. 

Hoeing  is  most  important.  Do  not  on  any 
account  neglect  this.  The  stocks  for  budding 
should  bo  encouraged  in  this  respect  equally  as 
much  as  the  Hose  plants. 

Maiden  plants  of  tho  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
kindred  tribes  should  now  be  stopped  if  bushy 
plants  are  desired.  By  pinching  out  tho  point 
of  the  shoot  the  growth  is  arrested  and  the 
flowering  season  prolonged,  for  most  of  the  kinds 
will  bloom  from  the  new  growths  that  will 
break  out. 

Eaki.y  redding  If  one  has  any  Briers  that 
failed  last  season,  or  some  old  Manetti,  Brier,  or 
other  stocks,  these  may  now  be  budded,  if  buds 
are  procurable,  from  indoor  grown  plants.  By 
budding  new  Hoies  at  once  tho  bu<ls  will  start 
out  ami  provide  another  lot  of  buds  by  August, 
supposing  one  desires  to  increase  the  stock  of 
any  particular  kind.  1  have  often  rebudded  an 
old  worthless  Rose  with  a  good  up  to-date  sort. 
The  buds  should  be  inserted  close  to  the  ground 
in  tho  current  season’s  shoots.  In  September 
all  the  growths  not  budded  are  cut  away,  and 
the  following  February  those  that  have  been 
budded  are  cut  back  dose  to  the  inserted  bud, 
and  thus  one  converts  an  old  useless  Hose  into  a 
fine  plant  as  readily  as  one  can  graft  a  worthless 
fruit  tree  with  a  profitable  variety.  Preparation 
should  now  bo  made  for  inserting  some  cuttings 
of  the  early-blooming  Roses,  such  as  Penzance 
Briers,  Scotch  Roses,  the  lovely  Altaicn,  and  the 
like,  under  bell-glasses.  I  have  found  the U'at size 
of  bell-glass  to  be  about  17  inches  in  diameter 
and  some  l(i  inches  deep.  Open  a  trench  about 
tho  depth  of  a  spado  under  a  north  hedge  or 
wall.  Put  in  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  broken 
crocks,  clinkers,  or  coarse  cinders,  then  about 

3  inches  of  good  loam,  nnd  on  this  3  inches  or 

4  inches  of  tandy  compost,  comprising  half  sand, 
and  a  half  old  pot-soil  or  loam.  Make  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  young  wood,  preferably  that 
which  has  flowered.  The  cuttings  should  be 
about  2  inches  long.  Cut  their  ends  imme¬ 
diately  under  an  eye  or  leaf-bud  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  allow  the  leaf-stalk  to  remain  both 
at  the  base  and  top  of  cutting.  Dibble  them  in 
firmly,  water  well,  and  keep  the  bell-glass  close, 
but  sprinkle  the  cuttings  every  evening.  Care 
must  lie  taken  that  the  sun  does  not  burn  the 
fuliugo.  It  is  woll  to  hang  a  Rhubarb-leaf  on 
the  glass  on  the  west  side,  or  whitewash  it,  but 
beyond  this  tho  cuttings  should  have  as  much 
light  as  possible,  provided  the  sun  docs  not 
shine  on  them. 

Stan  n.\ un  Briers  for  budding  should  have 
their  number  of  growths  reduced  to  four, 
retaining  only  the  strongest.  It  is  advisable 
there  should  not  be  more  than  4  inches  between 
each  shoot,  but  if  it  is  found  tliaithe  strongest, 
growths  are  breaking  out  of  tWfBjiema  fcoC^r 
so  from  the  gf-irartiu  fldub  y>i^bw\e|b sb£  VjJi 
means,  ami  cut  away  the  surplussTem  eitlieCjy- 


once  or  in  the  autumn.  Great  (.'are  should  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of 

Insecticides.  I  know  of  some  line  plants  that 
were  almost  ruined  last  summer  by  a  careless 
application.  Many  people  give  sparrows  a  bad 
name.  They  have  this  season  cleared  for  me 
some  plants  of  green  fly  much  more  effectively 
than  I  could  have  done  even  if  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  brush  over  every  Bhoot.  A  good 
syringing  with  cold  rain-water  in  the  evening 
and  early  morning  will  dislodge  a  great  number 
and  prevent  them  gaining  the  osceuaancy,  unless 
it  be  upon  high  wall  plants.  Then,  of  course, 
one  must  use  something,  and  nothing  seems  to 
disperse  them  like  soft-soap  and  Quassia,  the 
recipe  of  which  was  given  in  the  Rose  notes 
which  appeared  in  Gardening  Ii.u-stritf.D  for 
M  ay  20. 

New  Roses.— Where  one  has  space  to  add  a 
dozen,  the  following  should  be  secured  next 
autumn,  either  as  pot  plants  with  buds,  or  as 
bush  plants,  including  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs. 
Mawley,  Tennyson,  Sunrise,  Due  d’Arenberg, 
Albert  Foures,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Ulster,  J.  B.  M. 
Cam  in,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Roliert  Duncan, 
and  a  delightful  novelty  of  this  year.  Souvenir 
de  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  a  promising  Rose. 

RisiinnniNTi  will  need  lobe  done  at  once  if 
size  of  blossom  lie  valued  more  t  han  quantity. 
Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  tribe  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  bunch  of  buds  are  best  thinned  to  two 
buds,  even  if  only  wanted  for  garden  decoration. 
Retain  all,  and  not  a  flower  worth  looking  at  is 
produced,  but  by  thinning  them  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  quality.  Tea  Roses  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  kinds,  such  as  Catherine  Mermet,  etc., 
must  have  all  the  young  growths  pinched  off 
that  break  out  upon  the  shoot  producing 
the  bloom,  but  the  free-flowering  delightful 
kinds  of  the  Marie  Van  Houtte  type,  and  also 
other  garden  Roses,  are  best  left  to  their  own 
devices,  provided  the  centres  of  the  bushes  are 
kept  open  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  ami 
to  admit  tho  sunshino.  Rosa. 


ROSES  FOR  SHELTER  AND  PROFIT. 

A  FitiKxnof  mine  Is  desirous  o!  planting  Roses  for  profit-, 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  fence  on  some  new  pro|>crty  he  lias, 
which  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  iu  an  exposed  position 
Wlial  are  the  heat  kinds  for  him  to  get.  and  what  kind  of 
feiex-.  would  you  recommend  him  to  put  up  for  them  <  lie 
wishes  the  Roses  to  l«  a  shelter  to  the  oilier  part  of  the 
two  acres  of  laud  ami  a  source  of  profit  also  I  have  sis-n 
very  much  good  advice  in  your  valuable  paper  (unite  the 
l>est  paper  oil  gardening  for  general  purposes),  that  I 
shall  esteem  your  kind  advice  at  your  convenience. - 
(Jons  (VKxs. 

|  As  your  friend  desires  to  cultivate  Roses  for 
profit  as  well  as  to  make  a  shelter  for  his  two- 
acre  garden,  lie  should  select  such  kinds  as  pro¬ 
duce  pretty  buds  and  handsome  Ho  wore,  and 
sii ill  as  are  fairly  continuous  in  blooming. 
When  vou  say  that  this  fence  is  to  be  in  an 
exposed  situation  on  a  hill  it  becomes  necessary 
to  select  kinds  that  are  nearly  hardy  and  also 
that  possess  ample  foliage.  If  practicable,  we 
should  strongly  advise  your  friend  to  plant  a 
row  of  shelter  trees  on  tho  north  and  east  side, 
because  there  are  few  Roses  except  the  R. 
rugosa  forms  capable  of  providing  such  shelter 
as  a  garden  requires  in  an  exposed  situation,  and 
in  the  spring,  when  protection  is  most  needed, 
thero  would  practically  be  no  foliage  upon  the 
Roses.  Scotch  or  Spruce  Firs,  Austrian  or 
Cjrsican  Pines,  wouhl  lie  most  suitable  ever- 

freens.  If  the  land  is  of  a  Bandy  nature  Thuja 
<obbi  or  Cupressus  I-awsoniana  would  lie  ex¬ 
cellent  shrubs  to  plant,  and  they  may  be  topped 
when  sufficiently  high.  The  common  Reeoh  and 
Hornbeam  wo  have  found  a  most  useful  screen, 
but  one  must  not  plant  anything  nearer  to  them 
than  5  feet  or  C  feet.  A  very  good  fence  may 
bo  made  by  setting  into  tho  ground  some  good 
Oak  posts  at  intervals  of  about  9  feet  to  support 
some  stout  galvanised  wire.  Tho  posts  should 
bo  of  the  desired  height  of  tho  fence,  and  the 
wires  about  Ifi  inches  apart.  If  the  expense 
were  not  too  great,  the  very  best  arrangement 
would  lie  to  put  a  3-feet  Oak  fence  all  round 
the  ground,  the  boards  fitting  close  to  keep  out 
draught,  anil  then  erect  the  posts  with  wires 
stretched  between  them  about  2  feet  or  3  feet 
away  from  the  close  fence.  Of  course,  no  shel¬ 
ter  trees  would  then  be  required.  We  much 
prefer  suoh  an  arrangement,  lor  then  the  Roses 
receive  air  all  round,  they  are  not  prematurely 
fenced  into  bloom,  and  consequently  bettor 
yoonm  are  assured.  1  f  the  ground  lis/trwjrfifSjKv 
and  some  well  decayed  m  a  n  u  re  It  e<  Hmir  l  It  e 


re  should  be  bottom  spit,  the  Roses  make  a  quick  and 
vigorous  growth.  We  should  advise  that  strong 
e  plants  that  growing  kinds  be  planted  at  distances  of  6  feet 
jy  a  careless  or  8  feet  from  each  other,  then  a  moderate 
arrows  a  bad  grower  between  these  two.  Whilst  the  plants 
;ared  for  me  are  filling  out  the  fence,  some  of  the  strongest 
re  effectively  growers  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
ad  taken  the  Hybrid  Teas,  etc.,  could  be  planted  wherever 
ot.  A  good  there  is  a  gap,  to  be  afterwards  removed  if 
the  evening  necessary.  These  latter,  comprising  as  they  do 
>reat  number  some  of  tho  best  market  Roses,  would  bo  found 
lancy,  unless  very  valuable  for  a  year  or  two.  Good,  useful 
i,  of  course,  kinds  for  tho  purpose  in  view  would  be 
ing  seems  to  Taj.i.  growers. — Rove  d’Or,  Mme.  Alfred 
Quassia,  the  Carriere,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
■  Rose  notes  Mme.  Rerard,  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Souvenir  de 
rsTRtTF.n  for  Mme.  Joseph  Metral,  Climbing  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Wm.  Allen  Richard- 
>ace  to  add  a  son,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Blairi  No.  ‘2. 
lecured  next  Moderate  growers.—  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
buds,  or  as  Purity,  Joseph  Bernacchi,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet, 
irown,  Mrs.  Germaine  Trochon,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme. 
d'Arenberg,  Chauvry,  Mme.  Moreau,  Pink  Rover,  Mons. 
er,  -I.  B.  M.  Dosir  (plant  several  of  this— its  buds  are  very 
icrt  Duncan,  beautiful  and  would  sell  readily),  Mme.  Georgn 
ar,  Souvenir  Bruant,  and  Blanc  double  de  Courbet. 

Rose.  Strong  varieties  of  dw  arf  Rosf.s  to  fiu. 

neat  once  if  i'c  dvrs. — Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
an  quiiitily.  Caroline  Tcstout,  La  France,  Gloire  de  Margoi 
be  that  pro-  tin,  General  Jacqueminot  (this  in  quantity), 
nned  to  two  Eugene  Furst,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  (several  of 
n  decoration,  this),  Safrano,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Crown 
looking  at  is  Prince,  Albert  l’aje,  Captain  Hayward,  Com- 
are  is  a  great  mon  Moss,  and  Blanche  Moreau,  white  Moss.  J 

ies  of  the  ex-  _ 

lermet,  etc., 

i  pinched  off  STRIKING  ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

t  producing  to  the  editor  of  “gardening  illustrated. 
ig  delightful  Sir,  —  In  reference  to  the  inquiry  bv 
-pe,  and  also  ..  c  ».  j.»  a9  to  the  striking  of  Rose-cuttingi, 
to  their  own  t  have  for  many  yoar8  raige,i  hundreds  of  Rose 
e  bushes  are  t,ree8  jn  this  way.  The  process  is  the  simplest 
m  of  air  and  imaginable.  In  October  I  take  off  the  long 
Kosa.  straggling  shoots  from  the  trees,  which,  it 
allowed  to  remain,  would  blow  about  all  winter 
PROFIT  and  loosen  the  roots  of  the  Roses.  These  I  cut 
into  lengths  of  from  a  foot  to  18  inches,  lay 
oscs  for  profit,  them  in  rows  in  trenches  bo  that  about  a  third 
po*U  position'  them  is  covered,  tread  them  in,  and  leave 
-iU  what  kind  of  them  alone  for  a  year.  They  are  then  fit  to 
for  tl'cmr  lie  plant  out  singly,  and  soon  make  good  trees. 
w'Cr /'have  seen  At  tlic  present  time  I  have,  I  should  think, 
aper  (quite  the  nearly  500  of  these  cuttings,  put  in  last  autumn, 
riK/i.'-),  that  I  in  good  leaf  and  doing  well.  Many  of  them 
convenience.-  have  buds  on  and  will  llower  shortly.  1  should 
j,  f  say  that,  except  in  a  very  liard  winter,  1  root 
I  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings.  1  do  not  prepare 

lor  ins  two-  t|ie  groun(|  jn  anyway,  but  plant  in  a  shady 

timls  as  pro-  p|aPe  umjer  the  trees  in  an  orchard.  1  shall  be 

floweri ,  and  |a(|  to  „jvo  d  ,|”  any  further  information. 

ii  dooming.  If  nil  Orf.en,  war  Birmingham.  J.  W.  S. 

to  lie  in  an 

cs  necessary 

rdy  and  also  Planting  a  Sweet  Brier  hedge  (A  flam). 
icticable,  wc  — November  would  bo  the  best  month  to  plant 
d  to  plant  a  a  Sweet  Brier  hedge,  but,  if  possible,  prepare 
nd  east  side,  tho  ground  a  month  before.  To  make  a  good 
cept  tho  R.  hedge,  trench  the  ground  2  feet  wide,  and,  of 
such  shelter  course,  the  length  would  depend  upon  how  long 
ituation,  and  you  wish  the  hedge  to  be.  Some  well-decayed 
nost  needed,  stable- manure  should  bo  incorporated  with  the 
tgc  upon  the  soil  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  If  the  soil  is 
Austrian  or  heavy  add  some  burnt  garden  refuse,  wood- 
uitable  ever-  ashes,  etc.,  or  if  it  be  light,  some  clayey  loam 
laturc  Thuja  would  lie  very  useful,  and  in  this  case  the 
could  lie  ex-  manure  should  be  from  the  cow-yard,  as  it  is  the 
ay  be  topped  best  for  light  soils.  A  thin  hedge  could  be  made 
an  Beech  and  by  planting  tho  Briers  three  to  the  yard,  but 
soful  screen,  a  nice  thick  hedge  would  be  produced  if  a  double 
sarer  to  them  row  were  planted  ;  in  this  case  five  or  six  to  the 
d  fence  may  yard  would  be  required.  If  you  have  a  choice  of 
d  some  good  soils,  a  strong  loam  is  decidedly  the  best  for  Sweet 
et  to  support  Briers.  We  should  advise  you  to  use  two  plants 
posts  should  of  the  newer  varieties  to  every  one  of  tin- 
lie®,  and  the  common.  Janet’s  Pride,  although  very  beauti- 
th®  expense  ful  in  blossom,  is  not  very  strong  in  its  Sweet 
arrangement  Brier  fragrance.  Of  the  newer,  or,  ns  they  arc 
ire  all  round  called,  Lord  Penzance’s  Sweet  Briers,  wc  prefer 
a  to  keep  out  Anne  of  Oeierstein  or  Meg  Morrilios  for  crim- 
i  with  wires  son;  Amy  Robsart  or  Julia  Mannering  for  pink  ; 
-et  or  3  feet  and  be  sure  to  have  several  of  Lady  Penzance, 
iree,  no  shel-  coppery-yellow.  The  spring  after  planting  cut 
.  We  much  the  plants  down  to  within  15  inches  or  18  inches 
len  the  Roses  of  the  ground  ;  after  that  leave  them  alone  save 
prematurely  removing  old  or  dead  wood,  and,  of  course, 
ently  b«lli*C  trlfnthing  in  if  they  grow  out  of  bounds.  These 
lia/trendied,  hedges  ai  ways-look  more  lovely  if  given  their 
rlteiHhW file'  freildoirt-U  WliwH -3s 'possible. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING  AND  RETARDING  PLANTS. 
(Reply  to  “  M.  B.”) 

Yoi'R  query  is  an  interesting  one,  but  because 
of  failure  on  your  part  to  mention  wlien  you 
want  your  first  batch  of  plants  to  begin  flower¬ 
ing  we  aro  somewhat  uncertain  how  to  advise 
you.  Of  the  eight  varieties  mentioned  in  your 
selection  all  are  good  for  cutting  except  Madame 
Carnot.  This  sort  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
exhibition  blooms,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  free  display  we  feel  sure  you  will  find  it  un¬ 
certain.  As  you  specially  state  you  want  the 
plants  for  succession,  wo  assume  you  wish  to 
commence  cutting  the  blossoms  alxmt  the  end 
of  October,  anil  to  continue  cutting  right  on 
until  December — Christmas,  in  fact.  Plants  of 
Lady  Selborne  and  James  Salter  should  provide 
you  with  your  earliest  display  of  blossoms,  anil 
these  plants,  like  all  other  Chrysanthemums 
intended  for  cutting,  should  be  stopped  as  each 
shoot  attains  a  length  of  about  0  inches.  In 
this  way  the  plants  soon  at  tain  large  dimensions, 


June.  To  further  retard  the  late- flowering 
sorts,  you  should  bo  in  no  hurry  to  finally  pot 
such  plants.  They  should  bo  the  last  to  receive 
this  attention,  and  when  the  time  for  housing 
comes  defer  placing  the  plants  indoors  until  as 
late  as  convenient  in  October.  Even  then  they 
must  have  abundance  of  air,  simply  warming 
the  hot-water  pipes  to  dispel  moisture  and  to 
assist  the  blooms  to  open.  We  should  advise 
you  to  partially  disbud  the  plants  whon  the 
buds  have  developed,  a  large  number  of  useful 
flowers  of  small  to  medium  size  generally  realis¬ 
ing  more  money  than  those  of  larger  size. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

A  BASKET  OF  DORONICUMS. 

A  very  simple  but  effective  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 
It  consists  of  a  light  basket  loosely  filled  with 
Doronicum  llarpur-Crewcand  the  old-fashioned 
Ribbon  Grass,  with  the  addition  of  a  single  leaf 
of  the  Moulan  Pu-ony.  Flowers  thus  arranged 
aro  not  only  much  more  beautiful  than  when 
many  sorts  arc  crowded  together,  Imt  t.lmy  last 


and  ultimately  will  give  a  very  handsome  return. 
The  last  stopping  for  a  late  October  display 
should  not  Like  place  at  a  later  period  than 
the  third  or  last  weok  in  Juno.  To  Bucceod 
the  foregoing,  Mrs.  Bundle  (incurved),  Elsie 
(reflexed),  and  Cullingfordi  (reflexod),  should 
answer  your  purpose  ;  the  last  stopping  in  the 
case  of  those  three  variotios  taking  plaeo 
during  the  first  ton  days  of  July.  I,.  Canning  is 
a  well-known  late  variety,  and  highly  valued 
for  its  white  blossoms  during  the  earlier  half  of 
December.  The  latest  date  for  pinching  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  of  theso  plants  for  a 
Bueeessional  display  is  the  third  week  in  July. 
You  mention  that  you  should  like  a  third  liatch 
of  W.  H.  Lincoln  to  bloom  just  about  or  just 
before  Christmas.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
plant,  blooms  of  it  in  very  good  condition 
being  obtainable  at  any  time  between  August  in 
ono  year  and  March  in  the  next  year.  To 
attain  your  object  pinch  the  plants  for  the  last 
time  during  the  last  week  in  July,  and  grow 
them  on  steadily  afterwards.  Regarding  the 
plants  of  Mmo.  Carnot,  if  you  are  growing  on  a 
quantity  of  this  variety,  and  desire  to  have 
them  in  bloom  during  the  latter  partoLNovem 
t  he  laA  w 


her,  pinch  them  finajly  during  J, 


The  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  —  1  h.ve  trie,! 
various  remedies  (or  the  destruction  o(  this  pest,  hut  it 
occurred  to  me  that  paralttn  might  settle  them,  anil  so  it 
did.  most  completely.  A  or.,  to  the  gallon  solution  was 
syringed  on  a  few  times  while  any  caterpillars  apjieared. 
That  was  three  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  sim-e. 
The  paraffln  is,  of  course,  more  easily  applied  than  any 
dry  material,  as  it  is  easy  to  reneh  with  the  syringe  the 
under  ns  well  ns  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves.  The  paraffin 
did  not  affect  the  fruit  in  any  way.  Of  course,  in  using 
para  111  n  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  wafer,  which  can  he  done  only  by  vigorously 
using  the  syringe  or  by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  or  two  of 
soft-soap  to  the  gallon.— II.  Half,  Hkannan,  Cal /.carl, 
•V.  H. 

Hollyhocks  falling-  Many  of  the  Hollyhock*  in 
the  garden  I  work  in  are  dead,  ami  I  have  found  creatures 
like  the  enclosed  In  the  stems  under  ground.  Would  they 
work  the  mischief,  and  what  is  the  cure '?— TnsqiMY. 

[Your  Hollyhocks  have  been  attacked  by  two 
kinds  of  millipedes,  one  belonging  to  the  genus 
Julus,  the  other,  the  flatter  one,  to  the  genus 
1’ulydesmuB,  but  they  were  both  so  broken  that 
1  cannot  give  the  specific  names.  Dressing  the 
soil  round  the  plants  heavily  with  nitrate  of 
soda  may  drive  them  away,  hut  it  will  not  kill 
I lieni.  They  may  1«>  trapped  by 
burying  slices  of  Turnip,  Man¬ 
gold,  Carrot,  or  Potato  near  the 
plants.  Thrust  a  small  wooden 
skewer  into  oach  slice,  they  will 
then  be  easier  to  handle  and  to 
find  when  buried.  Examine 
them  every  morning. — G.  S.  S.] 

Maggots  In  Pears.  -I  enclose 
herewith  a  few  Pears  from  my  trees. 
There  are  hundreds  probably  like  them. 
When  you  break  them  open  you  will 
find  them  full  of  maggots.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  these  are,  the 
cause,  and  the  way  to  prevent  recur¬ 
rence?— I,.  0.  Wr.niiKB-I.vci.Kiio.x. 

[Your  Pears  are  attacked  by 
the  grubs  of  the  “  Pear  gnat 
midge  ”  (Diplosis  pyrivora).  The 
fly  is  quite  small,  not  measuring 
more  than  I  of  an  inch  across 
the  wings.  It  is  much  like  a 
small  gnat  in  general  appear¬ 
ance,  though  it  Delongs  to  quite 
a  different  family.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  opening  blos¬ 
soms.  !  he  grubs  are  said  to 
hatch  in  the  course  of  four  days, 
and  immediately  make  their 
way  to  the  core  of  the  future 
fruit  and  begin  to  feed.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  fruit  so  attacked  never 
comes  to  perfection  ;  when  full 
grown  the  grubs  leave,  the 
Pears  falling  to  the  ground  if 
the  fruit  is  still  hanging  on  the 
trees,  or  merely  crawling  out  of 
them  if  they  are  on  the  ground. 
They  then  bury  themselves  an 
incli  or  so  below  the  surface,  anil 
become  chrysalides,  from  which 
the  flies  spring  early  the  next 
spring.  The  trees  should  be 
well  shaken,  so  as  to  cause  as 
many  of  the  affected  Pears  to 
fall  as  possible,  or,  on  small 

longer,  and  when  they  are  much  in  demand  the  '  trees,  they  may  bo  gathered  and  burnt  or  buried 
supply  goes  much  farther,  a  point  of  some ;  deeply  in  the  ground.  A  heavy  dressing  of 

importance  in  many  gardens.  j  Kainit  (about  J  a  ton  per  acre)  applied  under 

,  Z  7  “  7  the  trees  in  July  or  August  has  lieen  found  very 

Window  gardening:.  — During  the  sea-  ,  efl;0jent  in  destroying  this  pest.  The  removal 
son  of  growth  the  plants  enjoy  all  the  light  lf  th#  „urfll<!e  to  l)l0  (lepth  of  2  inches 
possible,  but  when  the  flowers  expand  a  full  woul(,  tiavo  tho  Mnl0  effect,  but  the  earth  taken 

south  window  ,s  rather  too  hot,  and  tho  plants  muBt  )*,  burio,l  deeply  or  burnt,  so  as  to 

should  either  be  drawn  further  from  tlie  win- 1,^  the  chrysalidea.-G.  K.  R.] 

(low  or  bo  moved  to  anothor  aspect.  Do  not  J  J 

crowd  anything,  and  only  keep  tho  most;  , Ants  among  m 

effective  plants  indoors,  as  most  plants  will  do  t0  get  rid  of  them  »—  BkV  "  J  5 

better  outside  now.  This  does  not  refer  to  [Vyhen  that  your  Carnations  are 

Palms  or  lurns,  winch  are  often  injured  bv  in}ured  lU  presume  that  you  mean  that 
being  place, l  outside,  unless  tho  place  is  much  ,  thJe  flowei^  are  injire<i.  If  this  be  the  case,  tie 
sheltered  by  trees  or  buildings,— L.  H.  Home  cotton  W(KJ(,  loogely  round  the  flower 


A  laskct  of  Doronietims 


"The  English  Flower  Garden." -Tliormijhl.i  j  stems,  but  sufficiently  tightly  to  prevent  the 
rtvired,  will,  MI  dticripHom  a/a/l  I  lie  tost  p.’untj,  tArir  anta  creeping  between  tho  stem  and  tho  wool. 

*&au,'fuU‘J ilfd>um  If  the  ants  are  working  among  the  roots  of  the 
'fhr  Mint,  U/uiul  in  2  wJt. — nag*  ijretn  morocco — for  I  plants  you  will  bo  almost  sure  to  find  that  there 
Horary  or  prwntation,  onr  guinra  nrtt.  Of  all  book • 1  are  some  of  tho  root-feeding  aphides  attacking 

more  thu  all  other  book,  on  flower  gardening  roota-  in  "hj°h  °«»  the  planto  should  be 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  WhaU-ver  |  taken  up  ♦'">  el«ana«!  from  the 

lade  as  a  lar  ' 


garden 


and  tho  roots  cleansed  from  the 
success  I  have  made  us  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  tli"  j  aphidos  and  ants.  The  ground  from  which  the 
inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  leaches  good  garden-  ,,jants  were  token  should  lx;  loosened  and 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important,  condemns  had  This  will  kill  the 

iving  reasons  that  are  convincing  for  both.”  ,,rP5Yr?ftnif rnirn'r1®  7T,  ,,  V  ' 

it,  Pittsburgh.  I  ants  and  any  of  the  aphides  that  may  be  in  the 
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soil.  Wherever  the  ants'  nest  may  he,  if  you  cut  it  is  advisable,  both  in  the  case  of  the  water  will  be  required.  Calanthes  like  strong 
can  find  it,  and  open  it  somewhat  with  a  spade,  double  and  single  flowers,  to  cut  the  blooms  as  light,  but  must  be  protected  from  the  scorching 
you  can  easily  destroy  the  ants  by  pouring  they  are  emerging  from  the  bud  stage,  or  at  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. — C.] 
boiling  water  into  it. — G.  S.  S.]  *  most  about  three  parts  expanded,  and  if  wanted  - 

Orubs  among  Strawberries.— I  should  be  ranch  for  packing  to  send  a  considerable  distance  on  a  -ppp;  ATM  ENT  OF  DENDROBIUM8  ANT) 
obliged  il  you  wiHkimll.v  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  grub*  given  day,  they  should  be  cut  the  previous  MRH  1  lit  UKft  UKUBIUM.  AM) 

are,  and  how  to  get  rid  o(  them v  They  have  attacked  my  night  and  placed  in  water.  Moisture  and  C.ATTLr.i  AS. 

uMirihSt  ‘vear'thev  have  shade  are  sometimes  said  to  be  essential  to  the  I  have  just  purchased  some  Dendrobiums  and 
appeared  here.  F.mrii  Obmsby.  growth  of  P.eonies,  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  Cattleyas,  all  healthy,  strong  plants,  but  un 

[The  grubs  attacking  your  Strawberries  are  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peonies  will  do  anywhere  named.  They  are  all  in  pots,  and  apparentlv 
wireworms.  the  grubs  of  the  common  Skipjack  or  if  at  planting  time  they  get  the  benefit  of  deep  growing  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  loam. 


, n,.  .....  shade  are  sometimes  said  to  be  essential  to  the  I  have  just  purchased  some  Dendrobiums  and 

O  Km  in  Obmsby.  growth  of  Peonies,  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  Cattleyas,  all  healthy,  strong  plants,  but  un 

lbs  attacking  your  Strawberries  are  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peonies  will  do  anywhere  named.  They  are  all  in  pots,  and  apparently 
i  the  grubs  of  the  common  Skipjack  or  «f  at  planting  time  they  get  the  benefit  of  deep  growing  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  loan!, 
es,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  tilth  and  a  liberal  do«e  of  good  manure.  It  the  The  pots  are  covered  by  other  small  plants, 
len  you  sent  was  the  grub  of  Agriotes  natural  soil  is  somewhat  light  it  is  advisable  to  probably  self-sown.  The  Dendrobiums  have 
They  are  very  difficult  pests  to  deal  press  it  very  firmly  about  the  plants,  and  also  very  strong  bulbs,  each  from  12  inches  to 
insecticides  are  of  little  or  no  use.  to  give  a  good  heavy  mulching  when  the  plant-  is  inches  long.  They  have  thrown  off  large 
tmniwl  hv  Knrvino  or  nt rewind  ing  is  finished.  bunches  of  air-roots  and  three  or  four  new 


appeared  here.— Emm  Oas 
[The  grubs  attackin; 
wi reworms,  the  grubs  o 


wi reworms,  the  grubs  ot  the  common  aKipjacu  or  " . . 

Click  beetles,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  tilth  and  a  liberal  dee  of  good  manure.  I  the 
The  specimen  you  sent  was  the  grub  of  Agriotes  natural  soil  is  somewhat  light  it  is  advisable  to 
I  i  neat  us.  They  are  very  difficult  pests  to  deal  press  it  very  firmly  about  the  planks  and  also 
with,  as  insecticides  are  of  little  or  no  use.  to  give  a  good  heavy  mulching  when  the  plant- 

They  may  be  trapped  by  burying  or  strewing  ing  >s  finished. _ 

about  small  pieces  of  Rape  cake,  of  which  they 

are  fond,  near  the  plants.  Slices  of  Mangolds,  ORCHIDS 

Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Carrots  also  make  good 
traps.  A  small  wooden  skewer  thrust  into  each 

is  very  useful  in  making  them  easier  to  handle  GROWING  CALANTHES. 


GROWING  CALANTHES. 


bunches  of  air-roots  and  three  or  four  new 
growths  spring  from  the  same  point-.  Should 
such  bulbs  be  cut  off  and  potted  separately,  or 
should  they  be  trained  up  sticks  or  allowra  to 
grow  on  ?  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  get  a 
stout  piece  of  Oak  and  train  these  pseudo-bulbs 


K'^ufan  W,,.,*  you  please  tel,  me  the  eu.tureof  Calan- 


"  ,  p,ease  „ -e  u  ,  Il  when  the  plants  are  in  growth  ?  The  Cattleyas 

beetles  live  among  long  Grass  weeds,  etc.,  thes  :  yl,ne  are  8-mch  pots,  and  are  just  j  arn  going  to  repot,  as  they  have  hardly  started 

Sh  should  not  &  allowed  in’ gardens,  even  *  *  A^T  (T  though  Tey  have  all  flowed  The 

in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  nooL-O.  S.  S.]  ^'perhaps  the  most  of 

Plant  pests.— I  read  your  paper  with  much  intereet  Bjj  Orchids.  Their  requirements  are  such  as 
each  week,  and  ain  always  most  careful  in  noting  remedies  ,  in  an  stove  nr  fnrcirnz-  ....  .  ,  ,. 

for  our  garden  pests.  The  enclosed  are  yellow,  and  have  may  be  provided  in  an  ordinary  stox  e  or  iorcing  rjf  your  plants  are,  as  you  say,  in  loam,  this 

been  a  few  days  in  water  (owing  to  the  holidays),  which  house.  I  am  afraid  your  enquiry  has  come  jg  most  undesirable  compost  for  Orchids  such 

■nay  have  paled  the  Ain  somewhat.  „  1  ^asking  for  your  rather  late  in  the  season  ;  but,  as  you  mention  _  CaltleVas  and  Dendrobiums.  Thev  should 


may  have  paled  the  skid  somewnat.  i  am  asking ior  your  rather  late  m  the  season  ;  out,  os  you  mention  rVtHovix.  nnd  rWwfi-nhinma  Thev  ahnnld 
opinion.  Are  thev  friends  or  foes?  I  have  seen  one  u  ,  9tartinB  into  growth  and  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums.  1  hey  should 

wriggling  away  with  a  small  worm,  and  my  gardener  calls  lfte  plants  are  just  starting  into  gro  ria,  either  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  or  the  close 

them  wireworms,  but  I  don’t  think  he  is  correct.  There  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  have  no  ompogt  be  carefully  picked  out  with  a 

the  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  is  to 

certain ,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  aliout  It.  repot  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  gphagnunl  Moss,  rajxjng  gome  broken  pieces  of 
1,  isalKmt  the  colour  of  earwigs,  and  very  mmhle.-W.  I-  break  at  the  base.  If  this  is  done  at  this  sea-  c£arc»aj  or  broken  ntaherdB  main,am  an 

|  The  pests  you  forwarder!  are  specimens  of  when*  the  growthHw  XweduTSS  vance  until  ^d  moun’CshgVu  v  toS 

it  ought  to  be  carnivorous,  anrjl  believe  it  is,  forme<i  roots  if  repotting  is  delayed  until  they  f8  rlj“  {he^p^ts^rT'reiwtterl  youwill 
as  a  rule,  but  it  has  been  tound  at  the  roots  of  aDDear  Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  in  2 iTiTrU  [  th®.Plsnt9  Me  repotterl,  you 
plants  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  that  vriuch  they  liave  passed  their  resting  season,  b^ket! are  utilXr  ‘  thitAt^i^uhev 
I  cannot  hut  think  it  sometimes  varies  its  diet  Hhake  awa- aU  thfold  potting  combat,  and  UwtataSdl  Forclttl^a^ 

only  Ihree  fair,  nf  Up ,  w  hi, -1,  &«*d  cl»e  Edto  HU  uCiSrf  to  inoW,  th.  JLk.  “I*.??**??- 

to  the  heaii.  As  to  the  other  creature  which  After  this  has  been  done,  carefully  examine  ..  DUruoae  Well-drained  nans  and** 

you  mention,  1  imagine  from  your  ilescnption  aroUnd  the  base  of  the  leading  bulb  for  insect  ^ture  of  -hon^dSnliagnum  Moss^nd  rough 

it  is  the  common  centipede,  which  is  un-  I)esLa  8UCb  aa  brown  scale,  mealv-bug,  etc.,  mlxture  °‘  chopped  bphagnum  Moss  and  ug 

rloubtedly  most  useful  in  aniens,  as  it  feeds  S  are  v“y  Ev  to  be  “und  lurking  8and,’.  These  *fiould  be  phveed  in  a  moist  warn 

entirely  on  animal  foorl.  Next  time  you  come  beneath  the  scabs  at  tL  base.  •  It  is  important  P®?**®11.  iTth^  are  treatwl  in  the 

across  one,  if  you  will  send  it  up  I  will  gladly  that  this  8hould  ^  done  carefully,  or  they  will  ,nduce  freo  U  the9e  ff®,1 

tell  you  what  it  is.  G.  S.  8.]  be  a  source  of  trouble  as  soon  as  tL  new  growth  55®^“^ te  e^Xnce.!."  °  It  »  the 

Fairy  rings  In  lawn. -My  lawn  Is  being  spoilt  by  starts,  and  will  continue  such  until  the  resting  mistaken  jdea  tliat  Orchids  want  special  cultural 
a  number  of  fungus  rings  which  seem  to  be  spreading  upon  season  returns.  rennirements  that  has  heen  the  chief  detriment 

it.  For  some  years  only  one  or  two  were  noticed,  hut  The  potting  compost  should  be  good  fibrous  r** ,  -  .  Water  with  soft 

during  the  last  two  years  thev  have  rapullv  increased.  1  ,  _  F  _ r_  to  their  more  general  culture.  ater  with  son 


be  taken  off  the  old  bulbs  as  soon 
nice  to  root  and  be  potted  up. 
urpose  well-drained  pans  and  a 
pped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  rough 
iiould  be  placed  in  a  moist,  warm 
every  encouragement  given  t«- 


it.  For  aome  3*ears  only  one  or 


during  the  last  two  years  they  have  rapidly  increased.  I  '  °  ®  To  thia  to  their  more  general  culture.  \\  ater  wit n  sou 

notice  that  the  field*  adjoining  are  Himilarly  affected.  Do  loam  and  pwt  in  equal  proportions.  T  rain  water,  and  syringe  freely  whenever  the 

any  of  vour  readers  know  of  any  remedy  in  «ucti  a  ewe may  be  added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  dned  cow-  outgide  conditions  are  favourable  during  the 
A’V’  ,  ,-n-  ,  n-  f  f  •  man“re’  C''°PP^  Sphagnum  Mom,  and  some  iod  whell  the  planto  are  i„  an  active  «Ute  of 

[There  are  several  different  kinds  of  tong  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks.  The  pots  used  £owth  ,)rier  a'n(,  cooler  (.on,iitions  must  be 
which  make ‘‘fairy  rings,  but  the  rings  are  all  must  be  governed  by  the  aw  and  strength  of  *fforde<1  as  BOOn  u  the  pg0ndo-hulbs  have 
formed  in  the  same  manner';  thev  ir -  -  —  —  — 


forded  os  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  have 
ached  maturity. 

The  Cattleyas  must  not  be  syringed  overhead, 
the  new  growths  will  damp  and  probably  rot 


formed  in  the  same  manner';  thev  increase  in  the  bulbs  and  the  number  intended  to  be  placed  real,)ie([  nialur|^,.  1 

size  every  year  for  the  spawn  of  the  fungus  i„  the  pots.  For  single  plants  6  inch  pots  are  'The  Catt,eya8^agt  not  ^  9yringed  overhead, 
prefers  fresh  soil  each  year,  pushing  outward  generally  large  enough.  If  two  plants  are  to  Qr  the  npw  '  wtha  will  damp  ttn,f  probably  tot 
into  soil  in  which  it  has  not  previously  grown,  be  grown  together  a  size  larger  pot  should  be  off  Yon if  wiah  elft  the  Wndrobium 
and  dying  away  where  it  has  been  before.  1  he  used.  Dram  the  pots  to  one-halt  their  depth  bulb8  zander  near  the  base  and  lav  them,  as 
dead  spawn  forms  a  very  nutritious  manure  for  with  clean  broken  crocks,  lay  some  of  the  you  HUggest  l  on  a  piece  of  lianl  wood  ;  they  will 
Grass,  consequently  the  lattor  grows  more  luxu-  rougher  pieces  of  soil  at  the  bottom  or  the  Jmake  ^werin  ianfa  either  way  in  three  or 
riantly  on  that  part  of  the  lawn,  and  forms  the  crocks  may  be  just  covered  with  partly  decayed  four  i{  ^%'fullv  tmted.  The  beat  time 
rings  that  are  so  apparent,  the  fungus  itself  leaves  or  any  material  that  will  assist  m  retain-  al  wf,i(,h  repot  Orchids  is  when  the  new  roots 
growing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  nngs  One  mg  free  drainage  ;  then  place  the  roots  in  the  fi  make  thei7appeArance  at  the  base  of  the 
way  to  prevent  fresh  rings  Irtnng  formed  is  to  pot  and  the  plant  in  the  desired  position,  the  las,.made  or  in  growth,.  By 

sweep  off  the  1  oadstools .as  soon  as  they  appear  base  of  the  bulb  being  slightly  beneath  the  tti  at  thi,  ^ri()d  thev  quickly  get  hold 
and  before  they  have  had  time  to  disperse  tbe.r  surface  of  the  sod,  so  that  when  finished  the  ofVhe  new  material  and  become  re-eitablished. 
spores  ;  of  course,  it  is  of  little  use  doing  this  potting  compost  may  be  just  below  the  rim  of  w  wi„  do  Qur  ^  the  pUnto  for  you 

o.i  the  lawn  unless  the  Toadstools  are  destroyed  the  pot;  ".ake  the  compost  moderately  firm,  jf  win  send  blooms  when  they  flower,  and 
in  the  adjoining  fields  a,  well  for  the  spores  mounding  sl.ghtlv  to  the  centre  After  potting  any  further  assistance  in  our  power.] 

may  be  carried  about  for  long  distances  by  the  water  thoroughly  with  tepid  rain  water, 
wind.  As  to  getting  rid  of  these  rings,  the  through  a  moderately  coarse  rose.  The  plants 

surest  way  would  be  to  take  up  the  turf  outside  may  then  be  placed  in  their  growing  quarters.  Anomatheca  cruenta. — This  is  a 
the  ring  for  about  a  foot  in  width  from  the  edge  A  shelf  near  the  roof  glass  in  the  stove  or  hot-  remarkably  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  a  native 
of  the  dark  Grass  and  replace  it  with  fresh  turf,  house,  such  as  may  have  been  used  for  forcing  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  nearly  liardy  in 
1  do  not  know  what  fungicides  would  be  the  Strawberries,  is  generally  afforded,  and  is  a  this  country.  It  produces  a  bulb  a  good  deal 
best  to  use,  but  watering  with  1  oz..  of  sulphide  most  suitable  position  for  them.  They  will  not  like  that  of  a  Freesia,  but  smaller.  The  flowers 
of  potassium,  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water,  or  require  much  moisture  until  the  new  roots  get  are  bright  carmine-red,  blotched  towards  the 
“  Bordeaux  mixture,"  might  be  useful —G.S.S.]  well  hold  of  the  compost.  They  will  then  base  of  the  petals  with  rich  velvety  crimson. 

_ _  require  to  lie  liberally  treated.  As  tho  pots  It  seeds  very  freely,  so  that  if  the  seeds  are 

become  full  of  roots  a  little  liquid  farmyard  allowed  to  ripen  the  probability  is  that  during 
manure  may  be  given.  As  the  growths  reach  the  following  season  young  plants  of  it  will  crop 
maturity  and  the  flower-spikes  appear  the  up  in  many  directions.  Unlike  most  bulbous 


PffiOnieS.— Few  plants  have  come  more  manure  may  be  given.  As  the  growths  reach  the  following  season  young  plant! 
prominently  to  the  front  in  a  short  time  than  maturity  and  the  flower-spikes  appear  the  up  in  many  directions.  Unlike 


Slants  must  be  liberally  treated  until  the 
owering  season  is  over,  after  which  they  may 


the  single  and  double  P.eonie3,  the  latter  e3pe-  plants  must  be  liberally  treated  until  the  plants,  the  seedlings  soon  attain  flowering  size ; 
oially  in  great  variety,  being  found  in  the  flowering  season  is  over,  after  which  they  may  hence,  if  the  seed  is  sown  when  ripe,  the  young 
majority  of  gardens  whore  a  brilliant  display  be  placed  in  a  position  where  proper  resting  plants  so  obtained  will  bloom  the  following  ses- 
id  plenty  of  cut-flowers  are  required.  W  hen  |  may  be  given,  during  which  period  very  little  son.  As  the  flower-spikes  are  pushed  up  freely, 
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ami  there  are  several  blossoms  on  a  scape,  it 
lasts  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  of 
easy  culture,  ami  may  bo  treated  in  various 
ways.  A  very  good  plan  is,  when  dormant,  to 
shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  been  growing,  and  winter  them  covered  up 
with  sand  and  placed  where  just  free  from  frost. 
Early  in  the  new  year  they  may  be  potted,  using 
an  open  loamy  soil.  From  eight  to  ten  bulbs  in 
a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter  will  form  effective 
little  clumps. — H.  P. 


HEATING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 
The  garden  of  an  amateur  is  an  endless  source 
of  delight  to  its  owner.  If  there  be  little  or  no 
money  to  be  risked  in  trying  experiments,  the 
cheap  victories  gained  are  doubly  sweet.  If 
failures  stare  you  in  the  face  at  the  end  of  the 
floral  season,  is  there  not  the  hope  of  glorious 
and  substantial  successes  falling  to  your  share 
when  the  next  bright  spring  tide  comes?  The 
basketfuls  of  experience  which  lie  rotting  on 
the  dung-heap  in  youder  corner  may  produce  a 
crop  of  something  better  than  weeds  under  the 
kindly  fermentation  of  your  dead  hopes.  So  it 
was  that,  after  looking  at  a  forlorn  pile  of  mis¬ 
takes  of  “sorts,”  I  discovered  a  means  of 
heating  my  tiny  greenhouse  by  the  aid  of  Kero¬ 
sene,  which  has  so  many  hard  names  flung  at  it 
in  almost  every  winter  number  of  your  valuable 
paper.  1  had  already  tried  a  Kerosene  stove, 
with  the  result  that  several  plants  were  killed 
the  first  night,  and  others  very  much  damaged  ; 
in  fact,  my  greenhouse  muoh  resembled  a  house 
in  Haiku,  where  even  your  food  is  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  of  mineral  oil. 

To  have  a  pro|»er  heating  apparatus  erected 
outside  my  greenhouse,  burning  cither  coke  or 
oil,  was  not  hi  my  power,  so  I  sot  about  devising 
a  meaus  of  warming  the  small  house  at  as  small 
an  outlay  as  possible,  and  this  is  how  I  did  it : 
I  was  struck  one  evening  by  the  thought  that 
the  two  large  duplex  lamps  burnt  in  my  draw¬ 
ing-room  every  night  were  absolutely  odourless. 
1  next  thought  that  could  a  largo  kettle  be  hung 
over  one  of  them  and  bo  kept  boiling  all  night, 
dispersing  steam  throughout  the  greenhouse, 
no  plant,  however  delicate  or  particular,  could 
suffer  in  any  appreciable  way.  At  all  events, 
I  was  determined  to  try.  I  got  an  old  duplox 
lump  from  a  lumber  loom,  cleaned  it  thoroughly, 
and  filled  it  with  kerosene.  I  used  its  ordinary 
chimney-glass,  but  discarded  the  ornamental 
globe.  I  placed  it  at  tho  end  of  the  green¬ 
house  nearest  tho  entrance,  on  the  stage,  clear¬ 
ing  away  some  of  the  plants,  ami  immediately 
over  it  I  suspended,  by  means  of  a  stout 
cord  from  a  brass  hook,  an  ordinary  common 
tin  kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  leaving  the  lid  off, 
so  that  quite  a  fair  volume  of  stcum  could  escape 
without  hindrance.  Tho  Ixiltom  of  tho  kettle 
should  be  about  a  couple  of  inches  above  tho 
top  of  the  lamp  chimney  glass.  1  found  from 
experience  that  the  absence  of  the  lid  was  per¬ 
fectly  efficacious. 

My  plants  in  winter  mostly  consist  of  Gera¬ 
niums,  Chrysanthomums,  Fuchsias,  Nmilax, 
etc.,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant.  If  I 
hail  wanted  more  heat  I  should  have  placed  two 
lamps  and  two  kettles  in  tho  greenhouse,  and 
by  this  means  could  have  easily  socured  a  night 
temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  30  (legs. ,  but 
as  a  night  temperature  of  from  33  (legs,  to 
40  degs.  suited  tho  kind  of  plants  in  my  house, 
I  kept  on  throughout  the  winter  with  one  lamp. 

My  greenhouse  measures  12  feet  by  8  feet, 
he3  north  and  south,  the  north  end  being  bricked 
up.  I  trim,  light,  and  adjust  the  lamp  and 
kettle  myself,  taking  care  to  have  the  kettlo 
filled  with  really  boiling  water  to  give  it  a  good 
start.  The  lamp  is  lighted  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  is  still  burning  when  I 
remove  it  at  eight  the  next  morning.  It 
holds  about  a  quart  of  oil,  the  kettle 
holds  about  24  quarts  of  water,  and  coal 
8d.  My  house  iu  sunny  and  bright,  and 
ita  day  temperature  in  winter  never  falls 
lower  than  40  degs.  without  any  artificial  heat. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  glad  to  put  my  experiment  to  the 
test.  I  am  careful  to  syringe  my  greenhouse 
about  an  hour  before  lighting  the  lamp  to  secure 
a  damp  atmosphere.  .Should  there  be  aJcpst  I 
omit  doing  this.  Over  tho  place  whore  I  noV 
my  lamp  I  have  secured  venbilatioh  \b AlettrmJ 
u  amended  a  corner  of  broken  glass !  The 
plants  that  want  most  heat  I  duster  round  the 


lamp  and  kettle,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
8  inches  or  9  inches  round  about  the  apparatus. 
1  have  never  found  a  leaf  damaged,  and  my 
March  seedlings  took  very  kindly  to  their 
foster  mother,  and  are  now  doing  me  credit  in 
tho  open.  Adjust  the  wicks  of  the  lamp  your¬ 
self  so  as  to  prevent  any  smoking,  anu  avoid 
using  an  oil-stove  for  keeping  tho  kettle  boiling. 

The  Colta<ie,  Nor  thaw.  Mks.  Snow. 


GROWING  PLANTS  IN  PITS  IN 
SUMMER. 

It  is  doubtful  if  enough  valuo  is  placed  on 
frames  and  pits  for  growing  plants  in  during 
the  summer.  I  prefer  a  pit.  to  a  house  for 
growing  many  things  during  the  summer. 
If  you  ventilate  pits  properly  a  large  number  of 
things  will  thrive  far  better  in  them  than  in 
houses  on  stages,  which  are  conducive  to  a  good 
crop  of  insect  pests  owing  to  the  dry  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  not  so  when  growing 
on  a  cold  or  moist  bottom.  Added  to  this,  tho 
labour  in  watering  is  much  reduced  in  frames, 
etc.  Another  advantage  of  the  frames  is  that 
the  lights  can  be  removed  to  harden  or  ripen 
the  gr  iwth  during  showery  weather.  In 
frames,  too,  the  plants  can  be  plunged,  and 
those  who  have  house  furnishing  to  do  know 
how  helpful  it  is  to  be  able  to  grow  the 
plants  in  small  pots,  the  plunging  of  many 
things  being  a  great  aid  in  this  direction.  I 
keep  all  the  plants  I  can  in  frames  as  long 
as  possible,  and  seldom  have  a  frame  or  pit 
standing  idle  at  any  period  of  the  yoar. 

In  the  frame  ground  I  have  a  long  bod  made  of 
leaves,  refuse  from  the  garden,  Gross  from  the 
lawns,  and  a  little  stable-manure.  This  is  made 
in  spring,  as  I  can  obtain  the  material.  On  this 
I  place  frames,  which  are  first  used  for  Potatoes, 
Beans,  and  other  vegetables.  After  these  are 
cleared  off'  they  are  filled  with  plants,  such  as 
Bouvardias,  double  Primulas,  l’oinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  a  host  of 
other  plants  to  grow  on  for  winter  blooming.  One 
frame  I  devote  to  Crotons,  Pandanus,  and  other 
fine-foliaged  plants,  which  in  early  autumn  are 
removed  to  warmer  quarters.  Last  year  I 
tilled  a  frame  with  a  moist  bottom  with  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  and  had  splendid  plants  of 
Gloiro  de  Sceaux,  manicata,  and  others  of  this 
type.  I  put  most  things  when  first  potted  into 
the  frames  on  tho  half-spent  dung-bed, 
removing  them  when  established  to  others  on  a 
cold  bottom,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  kinds.  J.  Crook. 


ALOCASIAS. 


TiiBSE  are  handsome  stove  evergreen  plants 
that  deserve  extended  cultivation,  some  of  the 
newer  hybrids  and  even  tho  older,  better- 
known  kinds  making  very  lieautiful  objects 
when  strongly  and  well  grown.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  is  the  fine  old  metallica,  a 
plant  that  has  boon  in  cultivation  for  close  on 
forty  years,  and  is  represented  in  almost  every 
collection  of  stove  plants.  It  is  a  strong- 
crowing  plant  with  leaves  as  much  as  20  inches 
long  on  large  specimens,  the  upper  surface 
being  a  coppery,  deep  green  with  darker 
venations  from  the  midrib,  tho  under  side 
purple.  Another  and  more  recent  species,  A. 
uobilis,  has  immense  leaves  of  a  deep  blue- 
green  with  silvery  lines,  and  plenty  of  others 
may  lie  named.  For  culture  they  may  all  be 
bracketed,  the  only  caution  necessary  being  to 
give  the  weaker  grower  less  pot  room.  For 
propagation  there  is  nothing  belter  than  a 
targe  old  leggy  specimen,  and  tho  stem  of 
this  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  each  about 
3  inches  long,  or  longer  if  convenient,  and 
placed  singly  in  small  pots  of  turfy  |>eat, 
crushed  charcoal,  mid  coarse  silver  sand. 
Place  the  pots  iu  a  propagating  case,  and  if 

posaible  plunge  them  into  . . .  mil  lib.e 

When  young  shoots  appear  keep  the  frame  a 
little  less  close,  and  when  roots  appear  gradu¬ 
ally  inure  thorn  to  the  house.  The  old  plants 
meanwhile  may  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
the  roots,  when  they  will  again  break  and 
with  ordinary  care  make  fine  specimens  again. 
From  the  time  the  plants  commence  to  grow 
until  late  autumn  they  should  be  kept,  in  a 
;ul*r|iind  very  moist  heat,  a  full  stove  tem- 
K'.atoiiVui  fact,  such  as  suits  DipladehijW  o? 
theCftJhabilis  section.  Very  little  rest  or  any 
kind  even  in  winter  is  necessary  for  tWyJyx 


though  they  have  as  a  rule  to  share  a  house 
with  plants  that  require  a  rest  and  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  lower  leaves  of  large 
specimens  often  show  their  dislike  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  falling  in  Bpring. 

For  compost  they  like  a  make-up  very  similar 
to  that  used  for  C'ymbidiums  and  other  Orchids 
of  this  class  -that  is,  rough  uneven  lumps  of 
charcoal  with  turfy  peat,  good  loam,  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  good  sprinkling 
of  coarse  silver-sand  should  also  be  given,  and 
when  plants  as  mentioned  above  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  some  of  this  material  may  be  heaped  up 
to  them  cone  fashion,  when  the  stems  will  root 
freely  into  it,  strengthening  the  plants  materi¬ 
ally  and  leading  to  the  production  of  large 
handsome  leaves.  When  repotting  in  the 
ordinary  way  till  the  pot  quite  half  full  of 
drainage  material  and  cover  this  with  a  little 
rough  Moss,  setting  the  plants  fairly  low  and 

Etting  loosely.  After  polling,  water  should 
rather  sparingly  given  at  the  roots,  but  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  very  moist,  this  treat¬ 
ment  serving  to  soon  re-establish  the  plants. 
A  pretty  way  of  using  these  Alocasias  is  to 
plant  out  young,  vigorous  specimens  on  the 
rock  work  or  lined  wails  that  are  now  so  frequent 
in  stoves  and  plant  houses.  The  rate  of  progress 
is  free  but  not  too  rapid,  while  the  beautiful 
foliage  makes  a  welcome  change  to  the  varieties 
of  Begonia  Rex,  so  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  flowers,  of  courso,  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  showy  in  any  case,  but  when  planted 
out  they  should  certainly,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  remain,  as  they  give  a  natural  finish  to  the 
plants.  Where  the  very  largest  leaves  only  are 
required,  the  flowers  may  be  pinched  out,  thus 
throwing  the  strength  into  tho  leaves.  Although 
these  colour  bettor  in  a  good  clear  light,  tno 
rays  of  the  sun  must  be  broken  up  before  they 
reach  the  plants.  Where  there  are  creepers 
growing  on  the  roof  or  tho  Alocasias  are  grown 
in  the  snado  of  large  I’alms  or  Tree-Ferns,  they 
will  be  found  to  thrive  and  colour  better  than 
when  a  thick,  heavy  shading  is  placed  on  the 
glass.  During  autumn  the  less  shade  they  have 
the  belter,  as  the  plants  will  be  liardor  and 
better  able  to  stand  any  chock  that  may  lie 
suffered  in  winter.  A  Grower. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Large  v.  small  Arum  blooms.— The 

largest  wholesale  flower  agents  of  Covent 
Garden  do  not  now  covet  tho  monster  spathes 
of  these  Arums,  of  tho  production  of  which  so 
many  boast,  and  when  the  commission  agent 
has  sot  his  face  against  such  things  it  shows 
that  his  best  customers  have  plainly  told  him 
they  will  not  have  thorn,  and  give  preference  to 
those  of  sinallor  size.  This  is  a  matter  which 
goes  through  several  stages  before  it  reaches  tho 
Covent  Garden  salesman.  It  is  in  this  way. 
The  florists  find  it  most  difficult  in  making  up 
floral  designs,  etc. ,  to  get  other  flowers  to  work 
in  and  suitably  fill  in  tho  interstices  left  by 
large  spathes  of  these  Arums.  To  do  this 
creditably  at  certain  seasons  is  an  expensive 
item,  and  tho  florist  has  found  that  ho  must 
demand  tho  medium  rather  than  the  large  or 
extra  sized  among  these  things.  In  no  way  can 
this  be  so  successfully  accomplished  as  by 
giving  the  plants  pot  culture  always.  Medium- 
sized  spathes  mean  also  medium  sized  stems, 
and  as  such  can  bo  more  comfortably  arranged 
in  vases,  particularly  those  having  a  narrow 
neck,  it  is  little  wonder  so  many  prefer 
them  to  the  large  and  monster  spathes  for 
general  work.  A  grower  of  Arums,  who 
in  the  season  of  blooming  sends  a  weekly 
average  of  about  a  thousand  to  market,  told  me 
the  only  complaint  he  ever  received  was  that, 
the  h|ia*thos  were  loo  largo,  a  complaint,  more¬ 
over,  that  is  becoming  more  frequent.  Meio 
r-ize  ir.  but  the  outcome  of  in  mb  food,  and  uiesin 
groiiuness  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Stephanotls  leaven  turning  yellow.— Will 
you  tell  me  why  the  enclosed  leaven  ol  Stephanotis  are 
'turning  yellow  t  It  is  a  large  plant  and  stretches  nearly 
the  whole  length  ot  a  small  stove.  It  is  about  four  years 
old  and  ha*  always  been  very  healthy.  At  tho  present 
moment  it  Is  lull  of  flower,  but  the  leaves  are  gradually 
becoming  yellow,  and  though  the  >oung  (hoots  look 
healthy,  the  blossoms  forming  on  them  drop  off.  It  is 
planted  out.—  M, 

[sWeWl' reason*  might  be  given  which  would 
SMUlMrth#ri«A\«8 1  to\  Ibmcyoupw  and  drop  off 
prematurely.  Being  planted  out,  the  condition 
of  the  ^{yj^ue  to  it ;  either  the 
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extreme  of  excessive  moisture,  or  that  of 
drought,  would  cause  it.  Is  the  soil  dry  under 
the  surface  whilst  to  all  appearance  moist  to 
the  outward  eye  ?  If  so,  that  would  cause  the 
leaves  to  drop.  Possibly  the  soil  is  impover¬ 
ished.  That,  too,  would  produce  the  same 
effect.  If  the  drainage  lie  bad,  the  roots  would 
get  sickly  and  the  same  results  follow.  In¬ 
different  soil  would  tend  to  the  same  end.  The 
Stephanotis  thrives  best  in  about  equal  parts  of 
good  loam  anil  poat,  with  plenty  of  sand,  which 
should  l>e  made  quite  firm.  The  application  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  an  artificial  manure 
would  cause  the  same  ill  effects  ;  weak  doses  at 
fairly  good  intervals  say  once  a  week  duiing 

Srowth  would  do  no  harm.  A  low  temperature 
uring  the  winter  would  cause  the  Stephanotis 
to  cast  its  foliage,  but  if  this  were  tho  cause  it 
should  have  happened  sooner ;  lower  than 
50  dogs,  is  never  desirable.  Too  much  exposure 
to  chilling  winds,  or  to  the  extreme  of  sunsliino 
after  dull  weather,  would  bo  injurious.! 

Double  Petunias.  Kxcept  for  tho  flower 
garden,  Petunias  seem  to  have  quite  lost  their 
hold  on  public  taste,  and  few  gardeners  now 
grow  them,  making  the  excuso  that  the  flowers 
are  flimsy  and  not  lasting.  However  true  this 
may  be  of  the  single  forms,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
the  double  one  i,  which  are  very  useful.  I  grow 
one  kind  only  for  greenhouse  and  indoor  decora¬ 
tion,  aud  think  very  highly  of  it.  The  flowors 
are  double  and  pure  white,  and  it  originated  as 
a  seedling  some  years  ago.  The  usual  way  to 
grow  Petuuins  is  to  lot  them  tako  quite  their 
own  way  and  get  ragged  and  untidy-looking, 
with  lanky,  Imre  shoots.  No  wonder  that  most 
people  fight  shy  of  them,  but  nice  little  dwarf 
spooimons  in  fl  inch  pots,  with  ample  leafage 
and  covered  with  bloom,  can  be  grown  in  three 
months  from  tho  time  of  inserting  the  cuttings, 
aud  few  will  find  fault  with  these.  Another 
advantage  thoy  possess  ovor  many  greenhouse 
plants  is  the  fact  that  half-a-doxon  plants  kept 
through  the  winter  will  provide  hundreds  of 
cuttings,  so  that  room  in  winter  need  not  bn 
thought  of.  The  shoots  should  bo  taken  oil 
when  quite  small  and  green,  rooted  in  a  green 
house  temperature,  and  grown  in  a  nice  con¬ 
genial  moisture.  They  bloom  for  months  on 
end,  and  the  whito  flowers  against  the  pretty 
fresh  green  foliage  are  always  admired. — G. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum.— This  climb¬ 
ing  species  of  Solanum  forms  a  charming  rafter 
or  roof  plant  for  the  stove  or  intermediate- 
house,  where  itaclusters  of  bluish-lilac-coloured 
flowers  are  borne  more  or  less  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  The  bright  green 
divided  leaves  remind  one  of  the  better-known 
N.  jasmiuoidos,  but  the  flowors  are  borne  in 
larger  clusters  and  tho  colour  is  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  the  almost  whito  blossoms  of  8. 
jasmiuoidos.  Introduced  unite  early  in  tho 
present  century,  8.  Seaforthianum  appears  to 
have  been  lost  for  many  years,  but  was  again 
introduced  somo  time  ago.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  tho  young  growing 
shoots  taken  during  the  spring  months,  ami 
tho  plants  grow  away  quickly  with  ordinary 
treatment.  Other  climbing  Solatium.*  besides 
this  are  the  vigorous-growing  8.  Wendlandi, 
whoso  huge  heads  of  purple-lilac  blossoms  form 
a  handsome  feature  where  there  is  a  largo 
sunny  structure  suitable  for  it,  and  S.  jas- 
miuoides,  which  is  hardy  in  tho  milder  districts 
of  this  country,  where  it  is  a  favourito  climber. 
In  other  places  it  needs  a  greenhouse. 

Montbretias  in  pots.  Where  the 
supply  of  cut  flowors  has  to  be  long  maintained 
in  any  garden,  Montbretias  in  pots  are  valuable. 
Gradually  brought  on  first  in  cold-frames  to 
ensure  freo  rooting,  and  then  later  transferred 
to  a  pit  with  slight  warmth,  these  Montbretias 
eventually  may  be  transferred  to  tho  greenhouse 
quite  early  in  February,  and  respond  to  a  course 
of  treatment  identical  to  that  for  Gladiolus  The 
Bride.  The  plants  of  both  groups  are  very 
quickly  injured  if  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
root,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  afford  plenty  of 
drainage  and  water  liberally.  In  thin  way  the 
soil  will  keep  quite  sweet.  Where  the  plants 
of  Montbretiaare  left  undisturbed  in  the  ground 
during  winter  there  is  the  danger,  particularly 
in  mini  seasons,  of  an  early  start  intcy growth, 
only  to  be  chocked  by  frost  nm|  winjhwqni 
bined.  The  only  thi'tlg  llkt'ly  mi)j{i  mLli  in* 
this  is  to  lift  the  plants  in  autumn  and  replant1 
them.  There  iB  no  need  to  dry  the  roots  off, 


for  the  lifting  will  serve  to  check  the  usually 
evergreen  character  of  the  growth,  which  is  the 
portion  which  suffers.  Of  course,  even  this 
temporary  lifting  occupies  time,  and,  worse 
still,  consequent  upon  the  quickly  ensuing  new 
growth,  it  requires  to  be  done  quite  early  in 
autumn  before  the  fresh  growth  breaks  the  soil 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Probate  of  will.  -By  his  will  a  mini  left  all  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  Ilia  widow  (hi*  second  wife).  The  value  of  the 
estate  (personally)  does  not  exceed  C.Vm,  and  the  widow  is 
advised  not  to  prove  the  will,  her  friends  tolling  her  that 
prolate  is  unnecessary  where  the  value  ol  the  property 
left  is  under  Is  this  correct '!  There  is  a  son  hy  a 

former  marriage  of  the  testator.  < 'otild  he  claim  anything 
if  the  will  were  not  prov ed Axxtot  s  Onk. 

[The  widow  is  Wily  advised — her  friends  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Probate 
must  be  taken  out  lieforo  six  months  elapse  or 
the  widow  xa  ill  incur  a  heavy  penalty.  If  there 
were  no  will  tho  son  could  claim  two-thirds  of 
what  bis  father  hail  to  leave,  so  it  is  to  the 
willow’s  intorost  to  prove  that  there  was  a  will, 
and  she  can  only  do  this  by  proving  llte  will. — 
K.  C.  T.  | 

Liability  of  person  killing  cat; 
damage  by  rabbits  (JtuHee).-  Your  cat 
was  in  the  habit  of  straying  upon  yottr  neigh- 
hour's  land,  where  thero  were  many  rabbits. 
Ho  had  said  ho  did  not  mind  rabbits  being 
taken,  ns  they  wero  bo  numerous  ;  but  whether 
the  remark  applied  to  cats,  and  was  addressed 
to  yourself  or  to  somo  other  person,  you  do  not 
•ay.  Let  that  he  as  it  may,  he  found  your  cat 
with  a  rabbit  on  bis  land,  and  bo  shot  and 
wounded  the  cat,  ami  his  dog  tried  to  worry  it, 
and  it  came  homo  to  die.  On  tho  facts  stated, 
I  think  lie  was  justified  in  killing  the  cat,  and 
it  was  your  duty  to  have  kept  your  cat  from 
chasing  his  rabbits.  If  you  take  proceedings, 
tut  suggested,  tho  magistrates  will  not  convict. 
Although  the  rabbits  damage  your  gardon 
cron,  you  cannot  recover  compensation,  as  the 
rabbits  are  your  property  when  in  your  garden, 
although  you  cease  to  havo  any  property  in 
them  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  garden.  Hut 
you  may  shoot,  trap,  snare,  or  kill  or  bike  the 
rabbits  in  any  way  you  choose,  when  they  are 
in  your  gardon.  k.  C.  T. 

Garden  tenancy.  What  can  I  remote  from  garden 
attached  to  house  tvhtch  I  hate  notice  to  '|uit  h\  >piarter 
-lay  next  to  suit  another's  convenience,  if  the  comi-f-nsa- 
tion  offered  is  not  enough  ?  Standard  Rose-trees  and ot  her 
shnilm  have  Iteen  planted  by  myself.  Can  I  claim  any¬ 
thing  (0T  lost  Of  fruit  (tree*  nut  planted  hy  me),  which  I 
could  have  sold,  and  can  I  make  them  pay  me  a  (air  com¬ 
pensation  for  growing  crops,  such  as  Potatoes.  I’cas,  Beans, 
etc.,  or  am  I  I -oil  lid  to  leave  them  unmolested  Kin  unit. 

| It  is  immaterial  whether  the  notice  to  quit 
was  given  to  suit  your  convenience  or  tho  con¬ 
venience  of  somo  other  person  :  a  valid  notice 
has  the  same  effect  whether  given  by  the  land¬ 
lord  or  hy  tho  tonant.  As  this  is  apparently  a 
private  holding  -a  garden  attached  to  a  house 
— it  docs  not  come  within  either  the  Market 
Gardonors'  Compensation  Act,  or  llte  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Act,  or  tho  Allotments  and 
Cottage  Gardens  Compensation  for  Crops  Act, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  can  claim  any  compensation 
from  anyono.  You  can  certainly  claim  nothing 
for  tho  Koso-troes  and  shrubs  you  have  planted, 
neither  can  you  remove  these.  Yon  can  claim 
nothing  for  tho  fruit  growing  on  tho  troes 
planted  by  your  landlord,  but  if  compensation 
is  refused  for  tho  vegetables  you  have  plotted, 
you  may  dig  up  and  roinove  tho  latter  if  you 
choose.  —  K.  U.  T.  J 

Compensation  for  greenhouses  erected  liy 
tenant.  I  wx-tipy  a  limisc  and  ganl'-n  on  a  least-  tor  the 
term  of  I  I  years  expiring  in  March  next,  and  during  my 
term  I  have  put  up  some  greenhouses,  and  grow  fruit  lor 
market,  (’an  I  compel  my  landlord  to  buy  the  green¬ 
houses,  and,  if  he  refuses,  can  I  lake  them  down  and  re¬ 
move  the  Peachtree*  1  have  planted?  There  is  nothing 
in  tny  lease  respecting  greenhouses.  J.  A, 

[The  question  is  whether  this  holding  is  in 
whole  or  in  part,  cultivated  as  a  market  garden, 
and  it  does  not  follow,  if  the  garden  is  a  private 
garden  and  you  have  put  up  a  Peach -house  in 
which  you  grow  fruit  tor  sale,  that  the  holding 
becomes  a  market  garden.  From  the  address 
given,  I  think  it  is  probnhle  that  you  are  a 
market  gardener,  although  you  say  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  use  to  which  you  put  the 
place.  Now,  if  the  garden  is  occupied  as  a 
market  garden,  and  your  landlord  was  aware 
+rfj)yg>Taiiuftry  1st,  1890,  that  you  had  erected 
IjrJeViujuscH  for  the  purposes  of  yfltjtldtWdeCtoe 
.Easiness  as  a  market  gardener,  and "ne  had"  not 
previously  expressed  nis  dissent  thereto 


Market  Gardeners’  Compensation  Act,  1895, 
applies,  and  on  (putting  you  may  claim,  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  1895,  compensation  for  the  green¬ 
houses  and  for  the  fruit-trees  you  have  planted. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  landlord  must  buy 
theso  at  tho  price  you  chooso  to  name,  but  it 
means  that  not  less  than  two  calendar  months 
before  the  expiration  of  your  lease  you  must 
givo  your  landlord  written  notice  of  your  inten¬ 
tion  to  claim  compensation,  and  the  notice  must 
state  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  intended 
claim.  If  you  and  your  landlord  fail  to  agree 
as  to  tho  settlement  of  tho  claim,  the  difference 
will  lie  settled  by  reference  to  one  or  more 
arbitrators  or  referees,  in  tho  inauner  provided 
by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.— K.  C.  T.] 

Property  In  swarm  of  bees.- Our  gardener's 

Is-rs  swarmed  ;  he  hived  the  swarm,  hut  the  l-ees  left  the 
hive  and  went  to  a  neighbour's  garden  200  yards  away  and 
entered  a  1>*r-framcd  hive  which  had  been  placed  to 
receive  any  stray  swarm.  In  tho  absence  of  his  neighbour 
he  removed  the  hive  and  the  bees,  intending  to  dislodge 
the  bees  and  return  the  hive.  Is  he  legally  entitled  to  the 
bees  (  The  noighliour  says  he  is  not  to  touch  them, 
although  he  followed  them  on  leaving  his  own  hive,  and 
watched  them  enter  his  neighbour's  garden.— Snowdrop. 

[Booh  are  not  domesticated  animals  nor  are 
thoy  “  ordinarily  kept  in  confinement,”  hut  iu 
spite  of  that  I  think  a  matt  may  have  some 
dogroe  of  property  in  a  swarm.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whother  your  gardener  could  have 
maintained  an  action  against  his  neighbour  had 
the  latter  been  at  home  and  refused  to  allow 
tho  hive  to  be  removed,  but,  as  the  pursuit  of 
the  swarm  was  instant,  I  think  your  gardener 
did  not  lose  his  property  iu  the  swarm,  aud  he 
had  the  right  to  retake  them,  although  he 
became  liable  to  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  simple  trespass,  hut  in  such  a  case  only 
nominal  damages  would  he  given.  Ho  should 
dislodge  tho  hoes  and  return  the  bar-fraptod 
hive.— K.  C.  T.J 

BIRDS. 

Parrokeet  plucking  out  its  feathers 

(  Mim  Cotter).— It  is  very  seldom  a  cure  can  be 
effected  when  a  bird  has  once  fallen  into  this 
objectionable  habit.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
supply  of  material,  such  as  a  bundle  of  twigs  or 
a  small  log  of  soft  wood,  upon  which  tho  bird 
can  exercise  ite  beak,  will  divert  tho  attention 
of  the  culprit  and  wean  its  thoughts  from  its 
feathers.  Frequently  smearing  tho  lx  sly  with 
vaseline  has  been  found  beneficial  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Occasionally  a  feather-eater  will, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  suddenly  leave  oft 
plucking  itself,  anti  after  a  week  or  two  regain 
its  plumage,  and  look  us  well  as  ovor  :  hut,  a«  a 
rule,  the  disfiguring  habit  is  continued  till  tho 
bird  dies  from  catching  a  severe  cold.  You 
might  cure  it  hy  a  change  of  dint,  avoiding 
animal  foot),  as  this  causes  a  gross  condition  of 
the  system  and  an  irritation  ot  the  skin,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  feather-eating.  (Jive 
Hemp-seed,  Canary-seed,  plain  biscuit,  boiled 
Mai/.e,  Nuts,  anti  Buckwheat  :  and  for  groon 
food  supply  lettuce,  Cabbage,  anti  green  Teas. 
The  sand  should  he  coarse,  sharp  grit ;  line 
sand  is  of  no  use,  except  for  the  bird  to  ilust 
itself  in.— 8.  8.  (J. 

Feather-eating  poultry  (Mia  Cotier). 
—This  bad  habit  is  rarely  found  to  exist  whore 
fowls  are  kept  in  a  natural  state,  and  it  ia  very 
remarkable  that  in  spite  of  all  (lie  care  and 
wholesome  treatment  your  birds  receive  they 
should  havo  become  feather-eaters.  The  habit 
is,  however,  often  contracted  in  ohickcnhood, 
and  when  once  fairly  liegun  it  is  scarcely 
possiblo  to  cure  them  of  it.  If  plenty  of 
exorcise,  unlimited  green  food,  and  abundance 
of  clean,  cold  water  does  not  effect  a  cure,  tho 
only  remedy  is  to  kill  off  the  old  stock  and 
start  afresh.  Tho  broody  hens  should  ho 
removed  from  the  nest  os  soon  as  they 
attempt  to  remain  there  for  the  night  ami  be 
placet!  in  a  coop  in  a  light  situation  where  thoy 
can  see  the  other  birds.  Give  them  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  drink  and  feed  sparingly,  avoid¬ 
ing  Maize,  it  being  too  heating.  Treated  in 
this  manner  they  should  lay  again  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  somewhat  advisable  to  allow  a  hen 
to  follow  her  natural  instinct  ;  a  few  china 
pggs  given  to  t,he  hen  to  sit  on  for  three  weeks 
orwiVwili  gfvo  her  a  rest  that  will  enable  her 
(|>Y»OR?rl??tfW01^rMreggB  in  the  year  than 
many  of  those  hens  that  nave  not  been  so 
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OORRBSPONDENOB. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
Osrdrnino  /re*  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  thaw 
file*  ;  AU  cnmmunica' urns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  G*RD*;n.vo,  57,  Southampton -street,  Cooent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pmi.miiBR  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the.  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  enu-ries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardimixo  has  to  be 
•■•ill  to  press  tome,  time  in  advance  of  dale,  queries  oannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  itimediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Skeleton  leaves.  -Will  sonic  reader  U'11  inr  how  to 
make  perfect  skeleton  leaves  quickly  Si.  A. 

Name  wan  tod('\  S.  T.)  YourplanlisScmpen  ivtim 
si /Hides.  It  is  a  native  of  Ma>lcira.  anil  is  not  haply  in  the 
British  Isle*.  Crown  as  a  pot  plant  In  the  greenhouse  It  is 
a  pretty  object.  I.lttlc  heat  is  needed  so  long  as  Irosl  is 
excluded,  tint  with  root  treatment  it  should  he  kept  almost 
dry  at  the  root.  You  may  bed  it  out  or  plant  on  rocky 
walls  or  ihe  like  during  summer. 

OenlBtan  after  blooming  (K.  J.  Fleming). 

t.rnistas  should  tie  cut  hack  directly  (hey  have  done 
flowering,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  produced  after 
this  operation  are  from  1-Inch  to  t  lneli  long  is  the  time  to 
repot  them,  after  which,  do  not  expose  them  to  direct 
draughts  tor  a  week  or  two,  till  the  new  roots  take  pone 
sion  of  the  fresh  soil. 

Standard  Fuchsia  (E.  J.  Fleming).  In  order  to 
obtain  a  standard  remove  ail  the  side  shoots  till  the  desired 
height  is  obtained,  alter  which,  those  that  arc  to  form  the 
h  ad  may  be  allowed  to  develop,  but  keep  them  oil  from 
the  stem’.  A  young,  vigorous  plant  is  the  liest  to  com 
inence  with  in  onlrr  to  torm  a  standard,  as  it  will  quickly 
attain  the  desired  height. 

Wlreworm  attacking  Carantlonn  (II.  C. 
Boyne).  Your  Carnations  have  liecn  attacked  liy  wire 
worm.  If.' on  examine  the  stem  below  the  soil  you  will, 
no  doubt ,  And  the  enemy.  If  you  find  any  wireworm  place 
thick  pieces  of  <  'arrot  on  the  ends  of  |Ktinlcd  sticks,  lniry 
these  2  inches  or  ;i  inches  under  the  ground,  and  examine 
them  daily.  The  wirowornis  will  lie  found  l«rding  on  th 
Carrot  slices,  and  can  lie  destroyed. 

Pot- Rose  falling  to  expand  Its  budHfd.  M. 

are  not  surprised  at  the  buds  decaying  upon  this 

•  ■Id  Hose,  We  lake  It  to  lw  Marie  Gulllol.and  ft  is  practically 
discarded  by  Rose  growers  in  thiscounlry  owing  to  this  fault. 
In  a  very  liot  climate  it  is  superb,  but  it  really  has  too 
many  petals ;  In  other  words,  it  is  loo  double  to  open. 
You  might  poseihly  succeed  better  with  it  in  a  very  nigh 
temperature,  hut  we  should  advise  yon  to  waste  no  more 
t  ime  or  expense  upon  this  Rose,  Imt  rather  obtain  Buell  as 
double.  Editht'.IITord,  Madame  lloste.orKaiserin  Augusta 
V  ktoria. 

Tulips  (Harrns.de),  — You  have  lifted  your  Tulips 
rsthcr  too  early,  and  better  results  could  hate  been 
expected  next  \car  hail  the  foliage  lieen  allowed  to  ripen 
Your  licet  plan  now  is  to  lay  the  bulbs  In  a  trench  in  any 
odd  corner,  cither  in  soil  or  well-weathered  ashes,  till  the 
foliage  lias  ripened  off.  Alter  this  you  may  lilt  thorn  and 

•  lean  them.  Detach  the  offsets,  and  stow  away  in  n  cool, 
dry,  airy  place,  till  the  llrst  week  in  October,  when  you 
had  best  replant  them.  Many  will  flower  ngain  in  spring, 
but  you  will  not  get  such  large  blooms,  or  as  you  would 
have  done  could  the  bulbs  have  ripened  off  where  they 
flowered.  Fresh  and  good  rich  soils  are  important  in 
growing  Tulip*. 

LUlum  auratum  falling  (Woodbine).— I.llium 
auratum  is  at  times  very  erratic  in  its  behaviour,  and  par 
tkularly  liable  to  die  off  Iront  a  disease,  the  first  effects  of 
which  arc  seen  in  the  lea'  es  as  in  the  specimen  sent.  It  is 
supposed  to  lie  of  fungoid  origin,  and  once  a  plant  is 
attacked  there  is  hut  little  help,  though  dusting  the  leaves 
with  sulphur  in  its  earlier  stages  will  sometimes  do  good 
Plants  t  nat  are  grown  In  a  good  airy  structure  and  slightly 
shvlod  arc  less  liable  to  lie  attacked  than  those  ex|>oscd  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Brown  patches  sometimes  come 
on  the  stem  at  the  same  time  os  the  leaves,  and  when  this 
happens  the  stem  soon  decays.  Suitable  compost,  such 
as  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  thorough  drainage,  and 

-  a refill  watering  arc  all  necessary  to  the  careful  culture 
of  I  .ilium  auratum. 

Llllum  Harrlsl  (F.  J.  Fleming).-  -The  flower  cn 
dosed  is  that  of  the  Bermuda  Lily  (Ulium  longitlorum 
llarrisi).  which  is  sent  to  this  country  from  Bermuda  in 
large  numbers  for  flowering  thus  early  lit  the  season.  It 
should  not  be  dried  off  after  flowering,  Imt  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist  till  the  stems  show  signs  ol  decay  in  the 
autumn.  Then  shake  dear  of  most-  of  the  old  soil  .and 
repot.  The  next  display  of  bloom  will,  however,  not  lie 
equal  to  the  last,  hence  many  plant  them  out  alter  flower 
mg,  and  depend  upon  freshly  imported  bulbs  for  potting 
These  reach  this  country  by  the  beginning  of  September 
after  which  they  may  readily  lie  obtained  from  all  dealers 
l*o  not  be  later  than  October  in  patting  them  for  spring 
flowering. 

Fuchsias  falling  (Woodbine).  —  Your  Fuchsias 
appear  to  be  suffering  from  an  excess  of  stimulants,  which 

-  -vises  them  to  grow  strong  and  sappy,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  roots  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  This  is 
not  shown  till  the  extra  strain  ol  flowering  causes  the 
i  eaves  to  turn  yellow.  Garden  soil  is  not  to  be  recommended 
tor  pot  culture,  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  (which 
can  be  obtained  from  any  local  florist),  with  a  little  sand 
is  a  good  compost  for  Fuchsias.  As  the  pots  get  full  ol 
roots  an  occasional  dose  ol  Clay's  Fertilizer  Is  all  they  re¬ 
quire.  Coarse,  sappy  growth  is,  in  the  case  of  most  plants, 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  blossoms.  Fuchsias  like  plenty 
of  air,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  syringing  oierhtad 
earty  in  the  morning,  and  also  in  the  evening.  A  slight 
shading  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  is  also  benefit"1 

Trelll*  Rosea  with  curled  foliage  ( Dg  If.). 
Your  plants  are  evidently  in  a'bid  idlteb  Woe  lit  r 
curl  up,  this  shows  that  they  are  suffering  from  drought 


\Ve  should  surmise  that  your  soil  is  very  light.  We  llmik 
if  you  give  the  plant*  a  good  soaking  of  water  every  other 
day  for  aliout  a  week,  afterwards  mulching  with  some  cow- 
manure,  that  they  will  'cry  speedily  recover.  After 
the  first  flowering  encourage  them  to  make  new  wood  by 
cutting  clean  away  some  of  the  oldest  branches.  It  is 
when  Hoses  are  compelled  to  flower  from  puny  lateral 
growths,  so  numerous  as  to  choke  each  other,  that  all 
these  enemies  in  the  form  of  mildew,  green-fly,  and 
blackened  leaves  appear.  A  thorough  good  syringing 
every  other  evening  tor  a  week  with  soft-soap-water  would 
check  the  mildew  ami  also  disperse  the  fly.  T  ike  a  hand¬ 
ful  ol  good  soft-soap  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water.  When  well 
dissolved  syringe  with  it.  A  sprinkling  ol  soot  now  and 
then  about  the  plants  is  'cry  beneficial. 

The  Bermuda  Buttercup  (Oxalis  icrima) 
(Madaim-  lllan.li' )  The  Bermuda  Buttercup  (Oxalis 
ermin)  is  propagated  by  the  small  bulbils  which  form  at 
.he  base  of  the  plant,  one  ol  which  was  enclosed  in  your 
letter.  Though  playing  the  part,  ol  seeds  they  are  not  seeds 
proper,  as  these  latter  follow  the  flowers.  When  these 
small  bulbils  become  rq>e  and  detach  themselves  from  the 
stem  they  may  he  sown  and  covered  with  aliout  a  quarter 
of  on  inch  of  soil.  II  kept  moderately  moist  they  will  soon 
begin  to  grow,  Imt  will  lake  two  years  to  reach  flowering 
sire.  The  original  mother  hull)  oflcn  perishes,  but  not  In¬ 
variably  so.  Aftor  the  stems  die  completely  awav,  turn 
your  plants  out  of  the  pots,  anil  shake  clear  of  the  soil. 
Then  pick  out  the  bulbs,  if  any,  put  all  together  in  a  pot, 
cover  with  soil,  and  keep  dry  till  the  autumn,  when  they 
must  he  potted.  By  turning  out.  ot  the  pots  in  tins  way 
space  is  economised,  but  If  you  have  only  one  or  two 
plants,  leave  them  undisturbed  till  the  time  lor  potting 
sines  round. 

Malformed  Rone  bloomn  (J.  G.  Monksloim). 
These  monstrous  Hoses,  as  they  are  termed,  producing 
green  centres  ami  sometimes  a  shoot,  ami  even  another 
Kosc-hud  in  the  centre  ol  the  bloom,  arc  caused  by  poor 
soil,  or  the  growths  hat  e  received  some  check  this  spring 
from  frost  ami  cold  winds.  We  tire  Inclined  to  think  the 
former  is  the  case,  as  the  soil  sent  appears  '  cry  poor,  and 
undoubtedly  needs  working.  We  should  advise  you  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  malformed  buds  at  once,  and  yon  should 
obtain  other  ami  more  perfect  flowers  on  the  succeeding 
growths.  Fork  up  the  soil,  give  a  good  soaking  of  rain¬ 
water,  and  the  next  day  some  liquid-manure,  altotit 
1  gallon  per  plant,  once  a  week.  The  following  is  n  go's  I 
recipe  lor  liquid-manure  lor  Hoses  :  1  oz.  ol  nitrate  ol  pot- 
ash,  I  nr.,  of  phosphate  ot  potash  to  1  gallon  ol  water. 
What  would  be  belter  still,  vary  the  liquid-manure  l>y 
giving  smite  made  from  fresh  cow-manure  every  alternali 
week.  Put  a  Imshel  of  such  manure  info  a  bag  in  t 
paraffin  cask,  and  after  allowing  it  todissolvc  for  two  days 
apply  half  liquid-manure  ami  half  water.  Keep  the  sur 
face  soil  quite  loose  'J  inches  or  3  inches  in  depth.  The 
names  ol  the  Hoses  sent  w  e  believe  to  !«•  as  follows  :  pink, 
Climbing  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison ;  cream,  Gloirc  dc 
Dijon  ;  red  Moss,  Baron  de  Watuumaer. 

FRUIT. 

Thinning  Apples  (F.  r)  If  your  Imsli  trees 
seem  to  have  a  thick  set  ol  fruit,  certainly  il  will  lie 
wise  to  thin  freely.  You  may  commence  to  do  so  at 
once,  removing  now,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
crop,  and  all  of  the  smallest ,  or  those  which  seem  the  most 
imperfectly  (tinned.  A  second  thinning  ol  about  the  same 
proportion  may  he  made  a  few  weeks  later  after  setting  is 
assured.  Then,  "lien  the  Irults  Itegiu  to  swell,  and  have 
attained  such  size  that  the  largest  may  lie  used  for  tart”, 
remove  some  more.  All  the  rest,  w  hich  will  stillbe  a  good 
crop,  can  remain  to  be  finished  and  gathered  when  ripe.  By 
thinning  in  this  wav,  giving  the  trees  ill  dry  weather 
ample  waterings  and  putting  about  them  oier  the  roots  a 
mulch  ol  manure,  the  fruits  come  very  fine  indeed. 

Pruning  Red  Currants,  otc.  (0.  r.  H.).  Red 
Currants,  howsoever  trained,  usually  make  summer 
shoots  freely.  These,  In  a  general  way,  you  may  now 
shorten  back  to  aliout  four  leaves,  except  those  leading 
shoots  which  you  may  desire  to  retain.  But  all  side 
shoots  may  lie  cut  back  in  that,  wav,  and,  if  in  each  case 
the  leading  bud  on  each  stem  makes  now  growth,  then 

E Inch  that  back.  That  will  cause  the  bouk  or  dormant 
nds  to  plump  and  w  ill  become  fruit  spurs.  In  the  winter 
cut  back  to  three  buds  and  leave  them.  II  you  always 
adopt  that  practice  ol  summer  pruning  you  should  inva¬ 
riably  have  heaiy  crop*  til  fan-shaped  Plum-trees,  the 
main  branches  should  be  It!  inches  apart,  leaving  room  to 
lay  in  some  small  shoots  or  branches  towards  the  outer  ends 
ol  the  branches.  Ol  course,  new  shoots  will  break  out  on 
your  disbudded  trees,  but  you  must  freely  spray  or  syringe 
them  with  (juoxsia-chips  and  soil-soap  next  winter  to  see 
if  you  cannot  ward  off  weevils. 

Seedling  Apple-trees  (M.  G.).  We  should  not 
advise  you  to  take  so  much  trou  rile  with  any  of  you  r  seed 
ling  Aople-trees  as  to  train  them  as  espaliers,  as  there 
no  certainty  whatever  Dial  their  fruit  will  lie  good  ;  imlcc 
it  may  lie  very  |toor  in  quality.  It  is  never  possible  to 
tell  ho"  seedling  Apples  may  turn  out.  You  may  get  ns 
good  fruit  as  the  parent,  tint  there  is  such  a  tendency  to¬ 
wards  reversion  that  the  seedlings  may  Ik-  a  long  way 
inferior.  You  will  lie  wise  to  allow  your  seedlings  to 
remain  in  their  natural  condition  until  they  fruit,  but 
when  that  may  he  no  one  can  tell.  You  may  possibly  lie 
able  kn  accelerate  that  fruiting  if  you  lift  your  largest  tree 
next  winter  and  replant  it,  as  the  check  thus  gi' en  may 
help  to  render  it  fruitful  all  the  sooner.  Possibly  th 
inrtely  ol  American  Apple  front  which  you  saved  the  pip 
was  Newtown  Pippin,  that  rarely  docs  well  in  Inis 
country. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spot  on  Tomatoes  (  A  C.).— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  your  Tomatoes  are  affected  with  the  well-known 
black  spot,  a  fungoid  pest  which  often  gives  great  trouble, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  when  there  is  not  sunshine 
enough  to  harden  the  fruits,  or  dry  the  at  moaphere  in  th 
house,  and  moisture  that  is  in  the  torm  ot  vapour  during 
the  night  is  found  to  have  settled  in  the  shape  of  water  oh 
the  fruits,  and  to  hang  in  drops  on  the  undersides  of 
tim  fruits.  Like  all  fungi,  this  one  germinates  soonest  in 
moisture,  and  spores  washed  to  the  base  of  the  fruits  make 
•owth  in  tjiem,  os  is  the  case  with  the  Potato  disease 
have  some  ventilation  given  at  night 


fruils.  The  la  st  fungicide  for  this  trouble  is  made  of  Woz. 
of  sulphate  of  potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur,  dissolved  in 
■1  quarts  ol  boiling  water,  then  have  2J  gallons  of  water 
added,  the  plants  then  being  gently  syringed. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 


IT.  Goods iii.— From  the  look  of  the  flower.'  and  loliago 
we  should  think  your  Laburnum  is  dry  at  the  root*.  Try 
a  good  soaking  ol  water  and  see  if  this  will  help  It.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  in  the  case  of  the  Lilac  is  to  wall. 

II  "ill  bloom  :n  due  course.  -  lingo.  -Leave  t lie  Lilacs 
as  they  are.  keeping  them  woll  watered  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  shoots  you  refer  to  will  flower  next  year. - 

Inquirer. — Yes,  stop  the  leading  shoot  in  order  to  produce 
laterals,  and  when  the  fruit  has  set,  stop  the  laterals  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruit,  cutting  out  ail  the  sub-laterals 
letween  the  main  stem  ami  the  fruit,  to  throw  strength 
nto  the  Melon.  You  will  have  to  set  the  Iruit,  there 
being  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  See 
article  in  this  week's  issue. - J.  M.  Brown.-  ifuile  im¬ 

possible  to  form  any  idea  as  to  it*  value,  the  petals  having 
all  fallen.—  Aristophagwl.— We  have  not  seen  any  of  Ihe 
luxes  you  refer  to  in  our  English  markets  — Si'illg 
Lodge.— We  could  see  no  insects  on  the  pieces  ol  N  ine  you 
sent.  Kindly  send  us  a  shoot  with  leaves  anil  all  complete, 

and  we  will  then  try  and  help  you. - F.  B.— Certainly 

not,  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  "ill  be  of  any 
aluc  to  the  Vino.  Kindly  let  us  know  where  your  Vine 
is  growing,  and  wc  will  lie  pleased  to  help  you.—  -fc\  G. — 
Syringe  the  plants  with  Tobacco-water,  or  dust  with  To¬ 
bacco  powder. - J.  Fleers.— i,  Grafting  should  always  ho 

done  m  the  spring  Just  alter  the  sap  lias  begun  to  rise 
Irccly  ;  il,  Yes,  over  rich  soil  will  cause  the  t  .'negation  to 
hango  to  green  ;  4,  Any  of  the  smaller  Condors  and 
Euonymus.—  A.  M.  Barden.— From  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves  sent,  we  should  imagine  that  green  fly  is  the 
auso  of  the  mischief.  If  so,  the  last  way  is  to  fumigate 
the  house  with  the  M.  Ail  Vaporiser,  following  out  the 
directions  scut  with  the  material  A  Co.uta.it  Header, 

Belfast.— See  reply  to  an  identical  query. - Co/I.  See 

notes  in  set  oral  of  our  recent  issues  on  the  subject  you  ill- 
Itiirc  shout.  —  A.  M  .S'.  The  Daisy  is  a  malfi  r million 
and  of  no  value.  Kindly  scud  other  specimens  numbered. 
\Vc  do  not  recognise  the  flower  you  speak  ol  as  no 
blooms  were  sail.  W«iM.  Belt  -  Very  probably  the 
insect  you  And  destroying  your  Raspberry  canes  is  tho 
Raspberry  weevil,  which  lias  lieen  lately  described. 

Min  llifhanls'm.  A  seedling  loriu  only,  and  worth 
growing,  hut  no  novelty.  From  a  batch  ol  seedlings  of 
this  Rose  we  have  lately  flowered  we  have  had  several 
with  quite  a* bright  colour.  Yes,  the  Vino  shoot  ought  to 
lie  pinched  at  the  first  Joint .  if  room  is  scares',  after  tho 
bunch  is  seen,  in  order  lo  throw  the  strength  Into  tho 
fruit  If  yon  can  allow  more  space  lor  the  l  ine  growths, 
then  pinch  at  the  second  joint.  Your  gardener  lias  done 
quite  right.  —Mis*  Bail'll.  This  subject  ha*  been  droit 
with  lately  in  these  pages.  C  Bondk'i.  Vert  probably 
von  refer  lo  one  ol  the  forms  of  Srorpiurus,  the  1  sterpillar 
plant.  _ 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit, 
sent  lo  name  should  always  accompany  th*  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Uardrninu 
Illubtratkd,  57,  Southampton-strert ,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.  -Hold.  Greening.  CraUeguu 
Crus-galli  py  meant  hifolia.  — Hugo.  Tulipii  mai  rospeda. 

- Mrs.  hag/eg. — I.  I ■oncers  Inlariea;  ;I,  Spir.ea  prtini- 

folia;  the  others  too  shrh oiled  lo  identify. - M.  F.— 

Plant*  for  name  should  always  lui'e  nuinhtrs  affixed. 
Blooms  onli  :  Oriiithgaluin  pyraniklalc  :  large  leaf,  Py  rus 
Aria;  small  leaf,  Spiraia  pninifolla.-  — (’.  II.  .lagvrt.  - 
Lidia  grandis,  ./oho  Gray.  Muscarl  coinosuiil.— — 
Kxetcr.  Muscarl  comosum.  F.  Iianiell.  I,  Allspice- 
tree  (Calyianthus  lloridus);  2,  Kscalkmia  niocraiitha ;  3, 
Polygonum  sp, ;  send  In  flower.  -ft.  !•".  The  white 
Beam  (I’yros  Aria).  — It.  Men!.— The  Italian  Cypress  (Cu- 

pressus  acmpcrvlrens). - IP.  J.  J.  I.inaria  alpina. - 

Pretoria. — Lithospermum  prostratum. - EUcn  Hades. 

— Scilla  peruviana. - M.  <>■  Brim.— Weigela  rosea - J. 

I).  Warrington.  -Gladiolus  hyzantimis:  2,  Mespilns  gran- 
diflora.  ./.  I’lrers.- 1,  Fern-leaved  Beech;  2,  White 
Beam  Tree ;  1,  Cotoneaslrr  biixifolia ;  2,  Sweet  Bay 

(■■auras  nobilis). - IP.  F.—l,  Jasminiim  fmtieans  ;  2, 

Day  Lily  (llemeroeallis  flava) ;  3,  Veronica  spicata. - M. 

C.  Wiwairard.— Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise. - 1  .  A.  M.— The 

common  Comfrcy  (Symphytum  olllcinale). — George 
Horn.  I,  Iberia  corrinfolia  ;  2,  I. Garrcxiana ;  :t,  Silcnc 

pcndula  compacts  (an  annual). - Verncy.— While  llmver 

is  Saxifraga  granulata.  but  wc  cannot  say  from  so  puny  a 
bit  whether  It  be  lie-  double  or  single  form.  If  double, 
add  “plena"  lo  the  above  name.  Pinkish  purple 
flowers  may  lie  Krigeron  glabellus,  but  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  from  such  dimiiiiitl'c  material  when  sent,  in  this  way. 
Tlic  other  cannot  new  be  recognised.  All  thiee  reached 
us  as  though  a  steam-roller  hail  lieen  used  upon  them. 
Such  material  affords  us  iio  op|mrl  unity  lor  accuracy. 
The  specimens  should  lie  |«irked  in  damp  Mohs  and  sent  in 
small  liox,  each  wit  h  a  loose  inimlier  for  idem  ideation,  so 
as  to  reach  us  ill  a  perfectly  fresh  state.  -  Serepia.—  l, 
Saxilraga  Camposi  (Wallace!);  2.  8.  adfcendens ;  3,  S, 
Stanslleldi :  I.  Sedtim  spuriuni ;  .  and  u,  fannot  iiaino 
florist  s  flowers  ;  7.  Alchemilln alpina. - V"  name  in  bar. 

Rose  Yellow.  Harris  mi ;  other  probably  Mine.  Limbard. 

Firming.  Tile  kaf  sent  isChoisya  lernata,  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  Mexican  Orange-flower,  from  the  blos¬ 
soms  hearing  a  certain  amount  ol  resemblance  to  those  of 
an  Orange.  It  is  haply  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is 
also  frequently  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  owing  to  the  beaut" 
of  deflowers  in  spring  ——If.  A.  G.  Tain. don  Kindly 
read  our  rubs  as  to  the  niming  ot  plants.  Send  only  tour 
specimens  in  any  one  week.  1,  Hedysarutn  microealy .  ; 

Callirhoe  m'olucrata  !,  Onosmi  euhioidcs  *,  Phlo- 

mit  'i6coso.  syn.  P.  luniritolia  Russelliana. - C.  Bowl- 

ter.— Pink  flower,  Erigeron  macranthue  ;  scarlet  flower. 

Collomia  coccinea. - E.  il.  II.,  Dorchester. — 1.  I-ysima- 

chia  yMgarH|Xa,|  ^pirx’gyopulifolia;  3,  Euphorbia  Cy pa¬ 
nada  (OyptO’’  Sptiigc)"- — A.  Edwards.— I.  Doronniiiii 
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WITH  S 

PLANT  FOOD 


FOR  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE 
NONE  TO  EQUAL  IT. 

5  LBS.2U  0  LBS3 '6. 28  lbs.7/6.  56  ibs.13/6 

„  ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  GRATIS  A  POST  FREE 

WITHS  MANURE  C 9  HEREFORD. 


WEST’S 

“PLANT  GRIP  STAKES.” 

Everlasting  double  Grip  Stakes,  for  in- 
stautly  staking  all  plants.  Send  p.e.  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  SUN-CHILDREN’S  BUDGET, 


he  growth  of  the  liner  Grasses  and  to  discourage  Daisies 
and  Moss.  This  manure  produces  a  velvety  surface, 
14  lb.,  2/6;  28  IK,  4/6;  50  lb.,  7  6;  1  cwt.,  12,6,  car.  paid. 

SPECIAL  TOMATO  MANURE. 

Anahrsi  4  X.  Am.,  12  X  Phos.,  10  %  Sul.  Potash. 
66  lb.,  7/-,  cwt.,  12/6;  5  cwt.,  57/6,  car.  paid. 

SPECIAL  VINE  MANURE. 

Analysis:  31  X  Am..  17  X  Phos..  12  %  SuL  Potash. 
56  lb.,  7,-;  1  cwt.,  12/6 ;  5  cwt.,  57/6,  car.  paid. 

SPECIAL  ROSE  MANURE. 

Tonk  s  receipt,  56  lb..  126,  ear.  paid. 

GENERAL  GARDEN  MANURE. 

Analysis:  3  %  Am.,  24  X  Phos.,  6  X  SuL  Potash. 


f  times  without  wick  or  further  trouble. 

Price,  complete  with  stove  and 
Bottle  of  Spirits,  9d„  post  free,  to  vapo¬ 
rise  up  to  2,500  cubic  feet. 

WEST'S  EXTRACT  OF 
NICOTINE  ts  guaranteed  pure 

Nicotine,  and  three  times  as  good  as  the 
best  compound.  It  is  not  a  compound 
not  a  chemical  substitute  forNico- 
tine — but  will  make  a  compound  eoual  to 
the  best  (if  desired)  at  2Jd.  per  1,000  c.f. 
Price.  7d-  per  Sealed  Bottle  of  1,000 
c.f.,  post  free. 

•••WEST’S  INSECTICIDE"  can  Is-  proved  to  be  the 

best  and  cheapest  by  sendiug  for  a  free  sample  box. 

..WEST’S  POWDER  WEED  KILLER.— Best  and 


Reprinted  from  the  St'K-Vhihlrm'*  lindt/t'.  Py  pH.rB, 
Ai.i.kn,  Author  of  “Playiog  at  Botany,"  et.\  llhmnt«i 
demy  S»o.  Loanls,  3*.  6d. 

“The  botanical  information  is  really  excellent  audacientif 
and  NO  arc  the  illuMtraiions,  which  are  thoroughly  welldn*' 
by  .Mr.  Godfrey.  —Guardian. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING 


Author  of 


Playing  at  Botany,"  “  Warned  a  Canid,  Ac. 

Paper,  3d. ;  Cloth,  6d. 

"Well  worth  the  money." — Otuirditia. 

“  Anyone  wi’h  a  small  garden  who  will  take  the  troubled 
follow  tbc  ample  directions  in  this  litUe  book,  will  be  rare  d 
his  reward.  —.School  Gmrdmn. 

"At  all  events  a  capital  threepenny  worth.'— St.  An 
Gazette. 

London  :  WELLS  GARDNER.  DABTON,  A  CO, 

3,  Paternoster -buildings,  E.C. ;  and  44.  Victoria-street.  8.W. 


8ul.  of  Magnesia  /  .  A  2  9  4,9  86  16/- 

BuL  ot  Iron  ..I  I  2/3  3/-  4  6  7,6 

Bui.  of  Lime  ..  1  .  f  21-  2/6  39  5  6 

Sul.  of  Soda  ..  t  morcialj  J/g  </g  glg 

Special  Quotations  foe  Laro ee  Quantities. 

SUNDRIES. 

Brown  Fibrous  Peat  for  Orchids,  Azaleas,  etc.  Rphag- 
num  Moss,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  Fibrous  Loam, 
Silver  Sand,  etc.  Prices  on  application. 
Note.— AU  the  above  Manures  and  Sundries  are 
Carriogo  Paid  for  cash  with  order.  Every  article 
guaranteed  best  of  its  respective  kind,  and  sold  only 
under  a  guaranteed  analysis. 

We  make  a  speciality  oi  compounding  purchaser ‘i 
oum  receipts,  estimates  free. 

All  Orders  despatched  the  same  day  as  received. 

THE  SILICATE  CO.,  LTD.,  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. 


THK  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Design 

and  Plants.  With  full  description  of  all  the  best  plant*, 
their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  and  cxUuittcIt 
f  Hfcle  W|lh  fine  engravings.  Medium  8vo,  L5* ;  pwt 


free,  15a.  6<L  ~  '  ' 

V  THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN— two  vote. -b»!( 
bound  sage-green  morocco— suitable  for  library  or  pceatfiii- 
tion.  Price  one  guinea  nett.  Henceforward  the  book 
always  be  had  in  this  form. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing 

nearly  700  illustrations,  with  descriptions,  and  culture  '1 
tho  Garden  \  egetablcs  of  cold  and  temperate  climstet 
8vo.  15s. ;  post  free,  15s.  6<1. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Flowering  and  Fine-leaved  Palms.  Kerns,  snl 
Lycopodiums,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  awl 
cultivation  of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  l»l 
plnnlK  in  cultivation.  By  Thomas  Baines.  Price  12s., 
post  free,  12s.  6d. 

“**  A  few  copies  of  the  previous  edition  of  Greenhouse  srd 
Stove  Plants  (not  illustrated)  are  offered  at  5s.  nett,  post  fra. 
THE  WILD  GARDEN  ;  or,  the  Naturalisa¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Grouping  or  Hardy  Exotic 
I* lasts,  with  u  chapter  on  the  Garden  of  British  WW 
Flowers,  hourlh  Edition,  with  wood  engnivings  from 


CHEAP  CLASS.  GOOD  GLASS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 

Of  reliable  quality,  to  be  cleared  at  tbc  following  low  prices  :- 
'‘T0CK  1  4tha  15-OZ.  Per  Box 

f  stock  size*  as  stared  in  in  %r-\,, 

1  gin.  8  by  10  to  12  by  13 
\  slock  sizes  as  stated  in  mar- (or  10 1 
/  gin,  12  by  14  to  18  by  21  l  or  20  < 
4tha  21-oz. 

1  stock  sizes  as  stated  in  mar-  f  o'  13  ( 
I  gin,  8  by  12  to  16  by  20  \  (<r  26  ■ 
I  stock  sizes  as  stated  in  mar- (  or  14  • 


DEATH  to 


BLIGHT 


The  “  DIXL0R  ”  WASH 

n.AHNT?'AFRriT  ,TRE.E?'  POSE  trees. 

Cheapest  *  -  ’rlUlo’,t  doubt  the  Best  »„d 

mended  It 
papers  < 
sent  carriu 


50-ft.  Boxes 
100-ft,  Boies 
200-ft.  Boxes 


it  on  the  market.  Strong: 
O’  the  gardening  and  ag 
zans.  sufticient  to  make 
ge  paid  on  receipt  of  Is. 


100-ft.  Boxes 
200-ft  Boxes 
100-tt.  Boxes 
200-ft.  Boxes 


JOHN  DiXON,  SONS,  &  TAYLOR, 

EAST  PECKHAM.  TONBRIDGE,  KENT, 


100-ft.  Boxes 
200-ft.  Boxes 
100-ft.  Boies 
200-ft.  Boxes 


«f  14  - 
to  27- 
<»  14  6 
<3  28- 

XOTB.—Xo  Box  can  be  divided,  and  one  site 
only  is  contained  iu  each  Box. 

Tho  above  Glass 
on  receipt  of  order. 

London,  ‘ 


CHEAp  AND  GOOD  GLASS. 

c-V41'  i  Jii; 15  oz-  t’hcct' !V-  i,cr  ioo  ft. 


is  offered  subject  to  being  in  stock 
--L  The  prices  arc  rx  Wharf 
from  whence  all  Railway  Companies’ 
Vans  collect. 

!i|l  I  THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

18  by  22  I  72.  Bishopssatc  St.  Within, 
is  by  24J_  _  _ LONDON.  E.C. 

. . . 

j  WEEDING  maed4esy.  i 

(  M0  STOOPINC  OR  SOILED  HANDS.  \ 
i  HU  TREADINC  ON  THE  FLOWER  BEOS.  = 

1  THE  “CN  U”  WEEDINC  FORK  < 

}  MAKES  WEEDING  A  PLEASURE,  £ 

\  and  enables  FI.UWKR  BED-,  4c.,  to  be  kept  in  = 
g  perfect  order  with  .,  minimum  * *f  lulronr.  Tlie  proug-i  - 
being  tap'-red  no. I  very  cloio  together,  it  loosens  = 
J  the  sod  bet  wen,  t*.-  plant  ■  and  removes  weeds  letter  S 
6  than  can  be  done  by  hand  - 

2  Price,  com oleic  with  3  <<  Handle,  post  / 

g  free.  ts.  3d. .  3  for  2s,  id.  -j 

}  Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  LYTLE,  € 

\  3,  Barton  Rond,  Walton,  LIVERPOOL.  J 

{  Wholesale  zVgents:  CORRY  4  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  \ 


f'lngs  Warohouso.  5.  Upper 
_ _  Marylobonc  Street.  London.  W. 

V'HLKLS,  all  sizes,  for  Carriage,  Carts,  mid 

Waggons  Also  Rubber  Tyres,  all  makes  ami  sizes 
ORkJ;  Dublin  5''  1,Ul  Til K  CITY  MTIEEL 


FFECTIVE  ( 


artluii  or  zV  Hutment  Culti 
l“”->  fras,  31d.  J.  LANSDB 
'on-ester. 


(ion,  Silver  Med  a!  Kkj 
Fomona,  Wyld's  lano,  Wi 

MELTING  FOR  TENNIS  BORDERING 

,  useful  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  specially  pr.  nar.-d  w 
UM  au«ch^  to  tto  net  top  and  bottom  throughout,  ca 
.iuu  ,  ’ . 25  5ar''"  '"UK.  3  yards  wide,  7.' 

carnage  paW.  I  <lu  not  require  payment  till  y„u  |,,kV«-  r,*,  < 

Work*AXe,Cd  ‘hU  Dun"‘K  "0,u-U-  J-  GaSSoN. 


500  of  splendid  Blue  Cloth  T 

.  V  . Mused  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Wi] 

S^V.fSS.fe^kSi5  *ny  -•  GASSOh 


n*«nt. flontrnctn,.  Ryn,  - “  *'  u“3°u»,  Utl 

Q.ARDEN  NETTING.  Tanned  Wat^rp. 

r,ppqUbyr«ho  »  Gardera*,Ssndringh>mr  sr 

k£ds"ktf.  -r.rm1?^ree^te^TTC4h 

N"l  Manufacturers,  lzOw,s.tnft.  “  “ 

“  (1ARUENING  ”  BINDING  COVER: 

^  for  hin-diotr  r.a.-R  . 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,112.— You  XXII. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  0/  "  The  English  Flower  Garden." 


JUNE  30,  1000. 
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FRUIT. 


MANURE  FOR  VINES. 

Tut  old  idea  that  to  grow  good  Grapes  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  Vines  upon  all  the  garbage 
and  filth  of  shambles  and  stock-yard  dies  hard. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  no 
amount  of  actual  manuring  can  of  itself  be 
depended  upon  to  grow  fruit  of  good  quality. 
That  manure  is  necessary  goes  without  saying, 
hut  the  mistake  frequently  made  is  that  feeding 
liberally  will  make  up  for  errors  of  culture. 
This  it  can  never  do,  and  applying  a  lot  of 
strong  manures,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
to  Vines,  tho  roots  of  which  are  out  of  order  or 
running  in  an  unsuitable  medium,  is  so  much 
waste  of  time.  It  would  be  useless  to  feed  a 
starving  child  on  heavy,  substantial  food  that 
only  a  strong  man  could  digest,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  plant  life.  Before  the  Vine  can  assi¬ 
milate  and  use  a  large  amount  of  rich  food  there 
must  be  vigour  and  health  in  the  plant  itself. 

This  is  very  often  the  rock  that  many  founder 
on  when  making  up  borders  or  composts  for 
Vines.  Instead  of  giving  a  soil  that  roots  can 
enter  freely  and  ramify  into,  over-rich  manures 
are  used  that  only  tho  strongest  roots  can  enter, 
and  these,  as  is  well  known,  arc  not  the  best 
fruit  producers.  It  is  not  enough  that  plant 
food  shall  bo  present ;  it  should  be  in  a  form 
immediately  available  by  the  roots,  and  to  ensure 
a  constant  supply  of  plant  food,  borders  should 
l»e  constructed  of  such  material  that  air  can 
filter  readily  through  it.  To  this  end  tho  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  material  os  lime-rttbhle,  burnt 
garden  refuse  and  charcoal  undoubtedly  tends. 
Cold,  sloppy  manure  would  never  have  tho  same 
effect,  while  that  of  urtificiala  in  many  cases  is 
hut  fleeting.  Bones  are  among  the  most  useful 
aids  to  Vine-oulture,  acting  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  a  mechanical  agent  to  keep  the  soil  porous 
and  containing  some  of  tho  most  ossential  of 
plant  foods  which  are  given  off  slowly  but  surely 
over  a  very  long  period.  These,  of  course,  may 
be  overdone,  the  exact  quantity  required  largely 
depending  upon  the  class  of  loant  used,  whether 
this  is  rich  or  the  roverso.  The  large  amount  of 
lime  in  bones  makes  them  a  useful  addition  in 
soils  deficient  of  this,  but,  of  course,  this  consti¬ 
tuent  may  be  applied  much  more  cheaply  than 
by  tho  aid  of  bones.  Quick  or  newly-slaked 
lime  should  not  be  too  freely  used,  os  it  has  tho 
effect  of  fining  down  tho  soil  considerably,  and 
this  is  why  old  mortar  rubble  is  proforablo  to 
tho  more  genuino  article.  There  is  not  so  much 
active  lime  in  it,  hut  it  has  a  better  and  more 
lasting  effect  upon  tho  compost.  In  borders 
made  up  of  this  class  of  material  tho  roots  run 
all  through  them,  and  being  trodden  and  rammed 
very  firmly  when  putting  together,  they  will  be 
of  the  beet  class  for  fruit  production  and  tho 


GOOD  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

W itu  mo  the  early  American  Peaches  are  not 
satisfactory  for  the  earliest  house.  Waterloo 
and  Alexander  have  both  given  place  to  others 
equal  to  early  forcing.  In  houses  where  a  later 
and  cooler  start  can  bo  given  they  are  invalu 
able,  because  they  furnish  fine  crops  of  hand 
some  fruit.  Where  a  succession  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  is  required  from  the  beginning 
of  May,  Amsden  Juno  is  a  better  sort  to  plant, 
hecauso  it  will  flower  and  sot  its  fruit 
freely  when  forced,  and  if  slightly  loss  in 
size  this  is  amply  compensated  in  the  greater 
weight  of  crop  given.  Alexander  and  Water¬ 
loo  are  so  similar  in  size,  earliness,  and  colour 
that  only  one  is  needed.  Condor  is  a  good 
succossional  Peach,  as  also  are  Halo’s  Early  and 
Early  Grosso  Mignonne,  tho  latter,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  quality  of  any  named  above.  It 
is  extremely  fruitful  ana  sets  freely.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  very  free,  the  fruits  not  over  largo,  but 
good  in  quality.  This  follows  Hale’s  Early  and 
is  succeeded  by  Violet  H stive,  Bellegarde,  and 
Dymond,  a  trio  of  good  Poaches  that  are 
brightly  coloured,  largo  in  size,  beautifully 
flavoured,  and  will  endure  forcing  without 
giving  trouble  of  any  kind.  The  newer 
Cardinal  Nectarine  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself  whore  it  has  been  planted.  Early 
Rivers  is  a  fine  variety  that  everyone  should 

!;row.  This  is  several  (lays  earlier  than  the  old 
avourite  Lord  Napier,  and  by  having  good 
trees  of  both  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
may  bo  had  for  days  or  even  weeks.  This  can 
bo  oxtended  earlier  by  the  newer  Cardinal  and 
later  with  Elrugo,  which,  though  small,  is  yet 
good  and  useful.  Stanwick  Elrugo  is  a  fine 
Nectarine,  but  later  in  ripening  then  the  old 
variety.  In  Nectarines  lor  main  crop,  Pine- 
apple* Humboldt,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  are  so 
similar  in  every  detail  that  in  a  small  collection 
only  one  of  the  three  should  bo  grown,  and  it 
would  seem  there  is  little  superiority  of  any  one 
over  the  other.  Hardwick  .Seedling  is  another 
yellow-floshed  kind  which,  except  for  tho  sako 
of  variety,  is  not  noedotl.  There  is  a  decided 
gain  in  flavour  in  the  yellow-fleshed  Nectarines 
over  the  white  sorts,  represented  by  Elrugo  and 
Downton,  but  as  tastes  differ  so  widely,  both 
sections  are  hotter  included  oven  in  a  small 
collection. 

There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  making  a  small 
selection  by  tho  amateur  who  wishes  to  obtain 
as  lengthened  a  supply  as  possible.  Six  trees 
are  as  many  os  can  bo  accommodated  undor 
glass  in  some  cases,  divided  between  Poaches 
and  Nectarines.  A  selection  for  such  would 
bo  Early  Rivers  and  Pine  apple  Nectarines  ; 
Amsden  Juno,  Male's  Early,  Bellegarde,  and 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches.  W. 


formation  of  sturdy,  short-jointed  wood.  Then 

i  a  sudden  call  is  made  upon  the  resources  I  deserves.  Pot  culture,  although  profitable  at 


when  i 


of  the  Vine  there  will  be  hundreds  of  fibrous 

roots,  their  points  hungrily  seeking  the  ne«Mr  I  first  crops, mnd  those  who  fiave  proved  its  value 
jaryfood  constituents  which  may  le  pro/ided  U,)’  ,  c^fclMy  abandon  it.  Some  favourite 
by  qmckW-acting  chemitga  Ttiasm-esj  aideOp  VJr.-t.M.Wkich  are  prone  to  make  stg& 
frequent  doses  of  tepid  liquid- manure.  H.  |  growtl<dS  not  always  set  their  fruit  so  freely 


POT  CULTURE  OF  MELONS. 


Although  growing  Melons  in  pot6  is  by  no 
means  now,  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 


all  times,  is  doubly  so  early  in  the  year  for  the 


as  is  desirable  when  planted  out  anil  allowed  a 
bed  of  leaves  to  root  into,  especially  in  a  dull, 
sunloss  spring,  when  growth  is  often  rampant 
anil  bloom  scarce.  The  best  lot  of  Melons  I 
ever  saw  was  in  pots  1‘2  inches  in  diameter. 
They  wero  plunged  in  a  narrow  bed  of  Oak 
leaves,  beneath  which  was  a  chamber  for  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  although  the  spring  was  not  one 
of  the  best,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
lower  at  times  than  was  desirable,  the  plants 
ripened  off  a  splendid  lot  of  Melons,  large  and  of 
capital  flavour,  each  plant  carrying  from  three 
to  four  fruits.  Since  then  I  have  always  grown 
a  portion  of  my  crop  in  pots.  It  may  he 
thought  that  the  limited  body  of  soil  a  1'2-inch 
pot  can  contain  is  insufficient  for  the  roots  of 
a  vigorous  Melon-plant,  but  if  firm  ramming  is 
resorted  to  when  tho  final  shift  is  given,  and 
judicious  mulching  and  feeding  when  once  the 
fruits  are  set,  the  plant  will  carry  and  mature 
four  or  even  more  fruits.  If  I  want  tho  fruit 
to  ripen  extra  oarly,  I  place  tho  pot  on  a  piece 
of  slate  when  plunging,  and  by  screwing  it  round 
occasionally  provent  any  roots  from  penetrating 
tho  hod  of  leaves  beneath.  This,  of  course, 
hastens  maturity.  Melons  when  grown  in  pots 
always  make  a  harder  and  more  wiry  growth 
than  when  planted  out,  and  the  fruit  can  often 
be  secured  on  the  first  laterals.  I  always  think, 
too,  that  tho  flavour  of  pot-grown  fruit  is 
superior.  In  houses  where  bottom-heat  pipes 
are  not  over-plentiful  Melons  olten  fail  to  set 
anti  swell  from  an  insufficiency  of  root  warmth, 
but  if  tho  pot  system  is  adopted  more  ferment¬ 
ing  material  can  be  rammed  in  round  the  pots 
just  when  tho  plants  aro  coming  into  bloom,  and 
thus  an  easy  and  freo  sot  secured.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  watering  in¬ 
separable  from  pot  culture,  as  Melons  (like  pot 
Strawberries),  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots  after  the  fruit  is  set,  might  as  well  be 
thrown  away.  Twice,  and  in  some  cases  three 
times,  a  day  tho  ball  must  get  a  thorough 
moistening,  once  being  with  liquid- manure, 
Tho  smaller-sizod  Melons,  which  do  not  make  so 
much  growth,  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
work,  as  they  aro  easily  supplied  with  all  the 
nourishment  they  require;  while  the  more 
robust,  rampant-growing  sorts  (for  second  early 
crops)  arc  by  pot  culturo  restricted  and  made 
more  prolific.  If  fruit  of  the  very  largest  size 
is  required  larger  pots  can  be  given,  and  I  have 
heard  of  some  growers  using  Scakale  pots,  those 
being  deep,  but  not  wido,  so  as  to  monopolise 
tho  room.  I  have  always  found  canker  to  be 
less  prevalent  in  pot-grown  plants  than  in  those 
planted  out.  J, 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Removing  rrult-trees,  Rosea,  and  shrubs. 

—I  am  about  to  move  into  a  new  house  on  the  1st  o( 
August,  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I  can,  with  any 
chance  of  their  surviving,  if  well  and  frequently  watered, 
remove  such  things  as  Roses,  Currant  and  Gooseberry- 
bushes,  and  evergreen  shrubs?  Also  say  best  kind  of  stuff 
to  make  a  fence  round  garden  in  sn  exposed  place,  ground 
on  both  sides,  right  and  left,  laid  out  for  building,  f 
intend  to  put  a  wooden  paling  about  4  feet  high  all  round, 
and  would  like  some  quick-growing  material  to  cover  it.— 

B*ir«T@wBinal  from 

.  /Certainly  you-  will,  incur,  some,  risk  in  remov- 
>ng  rRftaee,  OiFrantii,  iGooMRJMri^J  and  shrubs, 
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We  assume  that  you  have  legal  power  to  do  so, 
but  that  is  your  business.  In  removing  these 
things,  if  you  do  so,  have  fruit  gathered,  of 
course.  Also  in  every  case  cut  back  rather  hard, 
as  then  there  will  be  less  strain  on  the  roots  by 
reducing  the  leaf  area.  In  transplanting,  take 
care  that  the  roots  be  not  exposed  to  the  air  to 
become  dry  more  than  is  possible.  Also,  in 
planting,  sprinkle  the  roots  before  covering 
them  with  soil.  As  to  making  a  fence  round  a 
garden,  if  you  erect  a  wooden  fence  all  round, 

4  feet  in  height,  you  could  plant  against  it  some 
strong  growing  Ivies,  or  you  may  grow  some 
Roses  on  such  a  fence.  ] 

Treatment  of  Vines.— There  is  a  vinery  attached 
to  my  house.  The  heating  apparatus  of  it  has  gone  to 
ruin,  consequently  nature  has  to  do  the  heating.  Last 
season  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  Vines.  I  do  not  know 
if  they  were  watered  more  than  once  or  twice  all  the 
summer,  but  there  was  plenty  of  fine  black  Grapes  in  the 
autumn.  All  that  I  did  when  I  came  last  year  was  to  give 
the  Vines  a  little  manure.  The  gardener  In  November 
last  cut  them  close  down,  too  close,  I  think.  They  passed 
through  the  winter,  and  are  now  in  fair  leaf  with  a  few- 
odd  bunches  showing,  but  nothiug  like  the  foliage  of  last 
summer.  Many  long  branches ,  are  now  on  the  border. 
Should  I  tie  them  up ?  Cutting,  I  suppose,  would  not  do? 
Should  I  sec  that  they  are  watered  frequently,  and  should 
artificial  manures  be  used,  and  what  kind?— Vise 

IxqriKKR. 

[We  are  assuming  from  your  letter  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  thinning  of  the  young 
growth  has  been  done  this  season,  and  that  the 
crop  of  Grapes  is  likely  to  be  a  small  one, 
though  the  cfop  last  year  was  a  heavy  one. 
Probably  the  heavy  crop  last  year  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  light  one  this  season. 
Those  who  neglect  their  Vines  are  likely  to 
leave  all  the  bunches  which  show,  and  this  re¬ 
acts  upon  the  future.  The  best  thing  to  do 
now  is  to  gradually  thin  and  tie  in  the  young 
wood,  leaving  a  good  breadth  of  foliage,  but  not 
over  -  crowding.  If  too  much  of  the  young 
wood  is  cut  away  at  once  it  will  check  the  roots, 
and  will  not  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Do  the 
thinning  and  shortening  as  tentatively  as 
possible,  and  give  liquid-manure  freely.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  best  artificial 
manure  for  Vines  ;  if  there  is,  it  will  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  various  things.  We  find  a  mixture  of 

Ko  and  superphosphate  very  good,  to  be 
wed  by  watering  with  Clay’s  fertiliser,  1  oz. 
to  the  gallon,  a  fortnight  later.  The  chances 
are  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  from  being 
neglected,  are  deep  in  the  ground,  as  the  roots 
must  go  down  for  moisture  to  support  so  much 
foliage.  This  leads  to  unripe  wood,  and  the 
back  buds  must  be  weak.  In  pruning  such 
Vines,  if  a  crop  is  wanted,  it  will  be  better 
next  winter  to  prune  to  a  strong,  plump  bud, 
even  if  the  spurs  are  left  a  little  longer.] 

Cherries  falling.— Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why 
my  Cherries,  after  apparently  setting,  shrivel  up  and  fall 
off?  1  enclose  a  few  specimens  for  your  guidance.  My 
soil  is  light,  and  the  sandstone  rock  is  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface.  I  gave  it  last  autumn  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  from  the  gas-works,  and  it  has  also  had  farmyard- 
manure.  The  weather  was  cold  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom,  but  there  was  no  actual  frost.  The  trees  appear 
quite  healthy.  With  the  east  wind,  and  that  prevailed 
lately,  much  smoke  is  blown  over  the  garden  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  flan  that  affect  the  setting?  My 
Damsons  have  also  not  set  this  year,  though  the  trees  were 
full  of  bloom.  Perhaps  the  snioke  affects  them  ?— Gko.  II. 
Cox. 

[Judging  by  the  blackened  appearance  of 
your  embryo  Cherries  sent,  we  assume  that 
they  have  been  severely  frosted.  Whilst  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  you  may  not  have  had 
much  frost,  very  often  the  temperature  falls 
very  low  from  3  to  4  a.m.,  then  goes  up,  and 
frost  is  not  seen.  Without  knowing  the  sur¬ 
roundings  correctly  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  smoke  from  the  town  near  by  has 
done  harm  ;  but  did  it  do  so,  we  should  expect 
to  learn  of  leaves  suffering  as  well  as  fruits,  and 
many  other  tilings  as  well.  Whilst  wo  have  a 
good  fruit  promise  generally,  there  are  localities 
in  which  frost  and  cold  winds  did  much  mischief 
to  the  bloom.] 

Suckers  on  fruit-trees.  —  I  have  come  to  a 
neglected  garden.  There  are  several  bush  Pear  and  Plum- 
trees,  all  afflicted  with  an  immense  quantity  of  suckers. 
The  trees  look  healthy,  and  all  are  tearing  fair,  some  good 
crops.  I  keep  cutting  off  the  running  roots  with  Suckers, 
but  new  ones  constantly  grow.  Would  root-pruning  in 
autumn  be  useful,  or  what  should  I  do?  Will  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  etc.,  require  to  be  lifted  and  dried  after  flower¬ 
ing  in  this  warm,  dry  soil  ?  Thanks  to  your  advice  the 
thread-petalled  Chrysanthemums  are  most  promising.— 
A.  Green,  Paignton. 

[The  suckers  which  spring-ufy  round  Plum 
and  Pear-tree?  should  be  cut  c#F  as  tfi&w  a^aesr 
In  the  autumri-wbrk'dowri  to  \oi39ngm  onul 
roots  and  cut  them  off  with  a  shfvrp  knife. 


of  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of  suckers  is  insect  attacks.  In  bad  cases  the  points  of  the 
digging  among  the  roots  with  a  spade.  Roots  shoots  are  better  removed  and  burnt.  Manure 
injured  in  this  way  are  liable  to  throw  up  applied  to  the  roots  will  assist  in  quickening 
suckers.  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  are  sometimes  left  the  growth  and  help  to  repair  lost  time. — W  S 
in  the  ground  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  The  Gooseberry  caterpillar. -There 
tetter  to  take  them  up,  dry  them,  and  replant  are  few  gardens  which  are  not  annually  troubled 
later'J  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  this  terrible 

Plum-le&veB  unhealthy.— I  enclose  healthy  and  pest.  Its  ravages  not  only  affect  the  present 

•»  f ,  '0"rr,r  •*  cj 

leaves  bright  and  shiny.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  graft  on  WOOd  ana  DUdS  in  the  tuture.  Many  so-called 
the  stock,  but  it  looks  like  disease  now.  The  tree  is  on  remedies  are  recommended,  many  of  which  are 
south  wall  was  heavily  root  and  branch-pruned  last  positively  dangerous,  the  insecticides  them- 
autumn  and  >s  now  growmg  v.gorously  BoR.  Lfives  bring  of  a  poisonous  nature.  My  plan, 

[.So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discern  bv  the  and  which  has  proved  effectual  year  after  year, 
leaves  sent,  which  have  become  rubbed  and  i8  to  thoroughly  well  dust  the  lower  portions  oi 
bruised  in  transit,  your  Plum-tree  is  suffering  the  bushe8  with  soot  and  limei  doi  it  in  an 
from  a  mild  attack  of  what  is  sometimes  called  upward  direction,  and,  of  course,  directly  the 
the  silver  fungus,  a  species  of  mildew  that  t  ig  noticed.  Use  the  soot  and  lime  in  equal 
causes  the  leaves  to  wear  a  pale,  shiny  appear-  Drol?ortiong  .  thi8  fetches  all  the  cateruilkr- 


causes  tne  leaves  to  wear  a  paie,  sniny  appear-  proportions  .  this  fetches  all  the  caterpillar 
ance.  This  is  a  common  complaint  with  Plums  down  ^  the  ground,  when  a  second  dusting  can 
in  cold  seasons  the  fungus  being,  no  doubt,  ^  given  them>  which  pr0ve8  fatal.  This  stops 
generated  by  low  temperatures  injuriously  any  further  progress,  and  the  few  fruits  which 
affecting  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaves.  It  is,  unavoidably  become  covered  with  the  mixture 
no  doubt,  probable  that  the  check  given  to  root  are  elaily  wa9hed  before  being  used.  Anyone 
action  last  winter  by  root  pruning  may  have  troubled  with  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar 'will 
made  the  leafage  less  stout  than  usual.  The  find  thia  a  ^  and  efficient  remedy  if  carried 
test  remedy  will  be  found  in  gently  syringing  out  in  carne9t  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
the  tree  with  potassium  sulphide,  at  the  rate  of  _ q 

loz.  in  1  gallon  of  water.  Possibly  a  second  Management  of  wall  trees. -These 
spraying  a  fortnight  later  maj  te  needful,  hut  wil,  now  ire  attention.  The  trees 

much  depends  on  the  hold  the  fungus  has  on  the  where  well  Attended  to  have  made  a  splendid 
°  iaS6’ '  clean  growth,  and  thus  will  now  reouire  to  be 

Strawberry  President. — This  Straw-  carefully  nailed  or  tied  and  the  terminal  shoots 
terry  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  quite  needless  placed  in  position.  If  due  attention  has  been 
to  describe  it.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  kind  paid  to  disbudding,  the  shoots  may  be 
in  every  way  and  used  to  grow  it  regularly,  readily  attended  to,  but  crowding  should  be 
The  plants  always  did  well  and  ripened  up  a  avoided,  and  it  is  far  better  to  cut  away 
good  crop  of  fruit,  yet  at  the  present  day  it  is  growths  not  required  for  furnishing  to  the 
very  seldom  seen  in  good  condition  under  glass,  third  or  fourth  leaf  in  preference  to  nailing 
Ask  nine  out  of  ten  experienced  gardeners  their  them  in.  It  is  also  well  to  stop  at  this  season 
opinion  of  it  for  forcing,  and  it  will  not  be  a  gross  wood,  and  so  divert  the  flow  of  sap  into 
good  one.  Piesident  is  a  good  distinct  Si  raw-  weaker  Bhoots.  By  giving  the  terminals  more 
berry  even  now,  despite  the  shoals  of  new  kinds  space,  strong  lateral  growth,  which  is  often 
we  get  annually,  and  too  good  to  lose  from  our  cut  away,  may  be  nailed  in  and  made  fruiting 
collections.  It  frequently  fruits  well  and  con-  wood.  By  this  means  a  wall  is  furnished  much 
stantly  in  light  sandy  soil,  where  many  of  the  sooner,  and  there  is  less  trouble  with  gumming 
newer  kinds  would  fail,  while  if  not  inexactly  and  canker.  Watering  and  mnlohing  should  not 
the  first  flight  for  flavour,  there  are  many  no  be  delayed,  especially  on  dry  light  soils, 
tetter  that  receive  a  great  deal  more  attention.  Apricots.— The  trees  should  be  looked  over 

and  certainly  it  is  far  before  the  large  showy  frequently  for  the  caterpillars,  which  do  so 
kinds  that  are  now  so  popular.— H.  much  damage  to  the  foliage  and  tender  points 

Outdoor  Peaches.  —  The  prospect  for  of  the  shoots,  not  only  by  eating  them,  but  bv 
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fruiting  is  largely  attributable  to  two  causes—  the  foliage  on  warm  afternoons  will  clean  ltsno 
ripe  wood  and  freedom  from  frost  at  blossoming  Also  keep  down  that  other  pest,  red-spuler. 
time.  The  tropical  nature  of  last  summer  has  syringing  it  is  test  to  use  a  garden  engini- 
had  a  striking  influence  on  most  flowering  and  Continue  to  check  gross  foreright  gr°wths, 
fruiting  trees,  and  it  has  seldom  happened  pinching  out  their  ponts  before  they  have  w 
that  the  blossom  of  all  fruit-trees  was  so  time  to  get  very  prominent,  as  this  will  cmen 
healthy  and  vigorous.  During  Peach-flowering  the  flow  of  sap  towards  the  more  thntty  gm 
time  there  was,  at  least  in  the  west  of  England,  which  it  is  intended  to  retain.  Those  w  0 
an  absence  of  destructive  frost,  which  allowed  fortunate  enough  to  have  succeeded  in  saving  a 
trees,  even  without  protection,  to  set  their  crop  should  look  the  fruits  over  and  release  an . 
fruit.  Generally  there  is  an  abundance  that  that  are  in  any  way  pinched  up  in  cramps 
will  need  removal,  but  it  is  well  to  proceod  positions.  The  drawing  of  a  nail  or  the  loosen- 
cautiously  with  the  work,  because  a  great  many  >»g  of  a  tie  here  and  there  is  very  often  nt 
will  attain  to  the  size  of  Hazel  or  Filbert  Nuts  <»ry  in  dealing  with  Apricots,  especiaHy 
and  then  proceed  no  further.  If  the  thinning  the  set  is  too  thin  to  allow  of  rubbing  oat 
is  carried  out  prior  to  this  stage,  and  the  crop  worst  placed  fruits. 

brought  down  to  a  normal  extent,  it  may  be  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  -  The  d* 
reduced  to  a  small  one  and  both  tree  and  atten-  wood  of  these  will  require  tying  in  as  ll  2f.’ 
dant  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  long  enough  to  permit  of  manipulation,  an<u 
Some  kinds  will  drop  a  quantity  of  fruit  when  should  be  tied  in  the  direction  it  will  be  require 
they  reach  the  stoning  period.  Barrington  and  to  take  after  the  trees  are  pruned  for  anot 
Sea  Eagle  are  examples  that  are  addicted  to  year.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  n°t  1°  ovsr^ 
this,  and  there  are  other  causes  that  produce  the  fruits,  as  these  will  require  all  the  light  t 
this  failing  with  other  trees  and  kinds.  A  bad  can  get  to  colour  them  later  on.  Tte  g1-0* 
attack  of  leaf-curl  brought  about  by  aphis  or  has  been  particularly  slow,  for  a  cold  M»V 
blister  caused  by  a  fungus  will  tend  to  reduce  the  kept  everything  in  a  backward  state,  an 
crop.  In  some  gardens  blister  is  so  bad  that  cold,  wet  weather  has  made  it  unwise  to  use 
the  trees  become  seriously  crippled  from  the  syringe  at  all  freely  and  spoiled  the  cue' 
loss  of  leaves.  In  some  seasons  I  have  had  to  insecticides  applied  in  a  liquid  state.  ^ 
go  over  trees  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times,  quently  aphides,  which  the  weather  does  _• 
to  remove  the  badly  blistered  leaves.  This  appear  to  affect,  have  teen  very  trouble?  j 
makes  the  summer  growth  both  late  and  weak,  and  difficult  to  dislodge.  In  suc^  TTff.  thing 
the  effects  of  which  are  visible  the  next  season,  have  found  Tobacco-powder  about  the  bes  ^ 
An  attack  of  aphis,  unless  promptly  checked,  that  could  be  applied,  and  by  its  use ,  ,  f  j,0pc 
will  seriously  hamper  the  summer  growth,  and  able  to  keep  the  trees  fairly  clean,  but  - 
once  the  leaves  curl  up  it  is  difficult  to  reach  now  to  be  able  to  deal  with  all  such  cne'?  .  ^ 
them  with  inseoticides.  The  cold  nature  of  the  the  aid  of  syringing  with  clear  water,  nowj 

spring  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  fruit-  seems  to  invigorate  the  trees  so  much  a  S  ( 

grower  in  bringing  about  these  unfavourable  dopche  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day.  it  ^ 
associations.  Where  a  daily  syringing  of 'the  any  further  thinning  of  the  fruits  t0  _D~nd  the 
VPeach-trees  is  carried  out  J  of  thq  ]rtrj>ltiS)fi^yMfoly  be  removed  now, 

I  Quassia  extract  are  excellent  in  keeping  down  sooner  it  is  done  the  tetter. 
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at  once,  and  when  now  villa  gardens  are  being 

{ilanted  the  owners,  as  a  rule,  want  the  place  to 
ook  furnished  the  first  year,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  far  too  large  a  number  of  common 
snrubs,  such  as  Laurels,  Privet,  or  Cupressus, 
are  used  to  give  effect  at  once,  and  unless  great 
care  is  taken  with  these  hungry  rooting  shrubs 
they  soon  get  the  lead  and  keep  it,  so  that  the 
more  weakly  growers  fail  to  make  headway.  I 
lately  saw  a  garden  where  all  the  shrubs 
planted  were  of  the  best  kinds,  and  plenty 
of  space  left  for  them  to  develop.  The  third 
season  from  planting  the  Lilacs,  Syringas,  etc., 
were  perfect  models,  whilst  the  various  varie- 
shaped  depression  should  have' been  left  around  gated  Hollies  and  Euonvmus  wero  clothed  with 
the  tree  to  facilitate  watering  in  dry  weather,  young  shoots  of  the  richest  hues  of  colour.  In 
The  spots  on  the  shoots  are  a  fungus,  but  it  planting  trees  or  shrubs  give  plenty  of  room  at 
only  attacks  the  dead  shoots,  and  is  not  the  first,  and  then  leave  them  to  Nature. — J.  G. , 
cause  of  their  dying.  The  artificial  manure  in  Oonport. 

powder  should  not  havo  been  applied,  as  stimu  The  Nine  Bark  (Spira-i  opulifolia).— 
lants  are  only  needed  when  the  roots  are  vory  This  North  American  species  is  quite  distinct 
aetn-e.  \our  better  plan  will  be  to  cut  away  from  most  of  the  Spira-as  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  some 
the  shoots  that  are  quite  dead,  and  leayo  the  authorities  placed  in  tho  genus  Neillia,  of  which 
plant  to  recovor  if  possible,  taking  care  that  it  there  are  two  or  three  other  species  in  cultiva- 
does  not  suffer  from  drought.  Of  course,  it  will  tjon.  It  is  a  bold-growing  bush  that  will  reach 
be  an  eyesore  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a  height  of  S  feet  to  10  feet  and  as  much 


TREES  AND  8HRUBS. 


dead). — In  all 
Weeping  Birch 
that  it  was  planted  too  late 


irobability  tho  reason  of  your 
ying  in  the  manner  detailed  is 
'  i  in  the  season,  as  in 
tho  middle  of  April  tho  buds  would  be  just  on 
the  point  of  bursting,  and  the  roots,  not  being 
established,  would  be  unable  to  bear  tho  addi¬ 
tional  strain  put  upon  the  plant  by  the  unfold¬ 
ing  leaves.  The  middle  of  February  would 
have  been  better.  At  the  samo  time"  had  the 


PYRUS  MAULEL 

From  its  profusion  of  bright  orange -scarlet 
flowers,  opening  early  in  March  and  continuing 
right  through  April,  this  has  the  additional 


seed.  —  Owing  to  the  many  deaths  that  j  useless  to  plant  this  in  hot,  dry  soils  and  expect 
occurred  amongst  grafted  plants  of  tho  above  satisfactory  results,  for  it  delights  in  a  deep, 
and  the  comparatively  miserable  growth  made  cool,  moist  soil  that  is  not  parched  up  at  any 
by  those  that  survived,  I  decided  to  try  raising  time.  There  is  a  golden -leaved  variety  of  this 
it  from  seeds,  and  the  result  lias  been  most  j  Kpira-a  (aurea)  which  differs  besides  the  colour 
satisfactory.  The  plants  thus  obtained  proved  of  tho  foliage  in  being  less  vigorous  than  the 
quite  as  vigorous  as  tho  type,  and  to  all  appear-  typo.  This  golden  form  is  very  noticeable  just 
ance  likely  to  be  longor-lived  than  the  ordinary  as  the  young  leaves  aro  unfolding,  looking  as 
variety.  Now  in  their  third  or  fourth  years  they  do  at  a  little  distance  like  yellow  blossoms, 
they  are  splendid  bushes  and  a  striking  contrast  As  the  season  advances  the  leaves  gradually 
in  that  respect  to  their  grafted  parents.  Of  lose  their  golden  colour,  being  in  this  respect 
the  first  batch  raised  about  four-fifths  came  like  the  pretty  little  Ribes  olpinum  pumilum 
coloured,  and  some  aro,  I  think,  even  more  aureum,  whoreas  the  Golden  Elder,  Cornus 
beautiful  than  Andreanus  itself.  Before  sowing  Spathi,  and  others  increase  in  depth  of  colouring 
largely  I  naturally  wished  to  see  what  percen-  by  exposure  to  tho  summer's  sun. 

tago  came  true,  or  nearly  so  ;  consequently  later  _ 

batches  (sown  after  noting  results)  have  not 

bloomed  yet,  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  Some  dry  weather  plants.— There 
equally  os  good  as  tho  first  batch.  Beautiful  are  some  plants  that  look  remarkably  well  and 
as  this  Broom  is  when  close  to  the  eye,  it  lacks  appear  in  no  way  affected  by  the  lack  of  mois- 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ordinary  Broom  when  ture.  The  varieties  of  Thymus,  Sisyrinchiums, 
viewed  from  a  distance.  At  present  the  plants  Linarias,  Gentaureas,  Veronicas,  Gaillardias, 


Fruit  of  Pyrus  Maulei 


advantage,  owing  to  its  free  bearing,  of  being 
both  ornamental  and  interesting  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  The  fruits,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  are  of  the 
sire  of  a  small  .Apple,  on  a  sunny  wall  take  on  a 
rich  golden  colour,  profusely  dotted  with  brown 
spots.  They  also  give  off  a  pleasant  perfume, 
and  hang  for  a  long  time.  The  fruit  also  makes 
a  fine  preserve. 


NOT £8  AND  REPLIES. 

Lilacs.— Whut  is  tho  proper  treatment  for  Lilacs  that 
have  been  neglected  and  that  have  flowered  badly  this 
season?  The  bush  in  question  is  a  large  one  full  of  old 
wood.  Ought  the  bush  to  be  pruned,  cleaned  out,  or  soil 
refreshed,  and  how  and  with  what  ?  Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  good  Lilacs,  lilac  and  whit*?— R.  M. 

[It  is  not  a  good  time  for  overhauling  these 
plants,  but  you  may  do  much  to  help  tnem  by 
taking  out  a  trench  around  the  bush  and  slightly 
undermining  the  crowd  of  suckers  usually  atten¬ 
dant  on  largo  bushes,  then  by  shaking  away  the 
soil,  pull  all  suckers  clean  away.  To  do  this 
properly  you  will  have  to  get  quite  near,  and 
this  is  why  we  <lo  not  recommend  cutting  the 
suckers  clean  away  with  the  spade,  though  you 
may  have  to  do  this  in  the  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  errors  in  tho  cultivation,  or,  rather, 
lack  of  cultivation,  that  these  suckers  are 
allowed  to  form  at  all.  Early  checking  this 
growth,  pulling  out  tho  eyes  on  buds  producing 
such,  materially  strengthens  the  better  wood, 
and  weakens  the  other.  You  may  also  remove 
very  old  stoma  if  good  wood  of  say  half  an  inch  or 
so  iu  diameter  is  plentiful ;  if  not,  prune  them 
back.  Any  pruning,  however,  must  be  done  at 
once,  or  the  subsequent  growth  will  not  flower 
next  year.  Generally  speaking,  we  would 

C'sr  to  remove  tho  oldest  stems  right  to  the 
,  and  encourage  the  younger  pieces  without 
pruning,  unless  the  plant  is  ragged  or  bail  in 
shape.  When  you  have  olearod  out  the  suckers 
from  the  middle  as  well  as  the  sides,  work  in 
somo  manure,  and  return  the  soil,  making  it 
rather  firm.  Give  a  few  good  soakings  of  water. 
It  is  possible  tho  heat  of  the  past  year  has  had 
much  to  do  with  tho  flowering  of  so  old  a  plant. 
In  our  own  district  many  Lilacs  perished 
altogether.  The  following  are  first-class  :  Marie 
Legrange,  pure  white  ;  Souv.  do  L.  Spath,  deep 
coloured  variety  ;  Alphonse  Lavallee  amlL-e 
Gaulois,  are  both  good  coloured  fornWbUt 


How  seldom  do  w 


PyniB  Maulei  in  flower. 


doubles,  Mme.  A.  ChateiiF.yj  J^hite,;  and 
plena  are  the  best.] 


ASEis  to  have  patience  to  wa;ii)j\for, 
the  usual  mannor,  but  wants  an  effect' 


'u'retained'.  *  l  1,1  ' 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


WILD  AND  SINGLE  ROSES. 

TnosE  who  are  now  enjoying  their  Roses  may, 
perhaps,  think  now  and  tnen  of  the  wild  things 
parents  of  such  beautiful  gifts  as  those  of  Roses 
— Tea,  Monthly,  summer,  or  others  of  our 
gardens — and  this  is  the  time  when  they  may 


ilusk  Ris>  (It.  moschata). 

be  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  for  the  most  part, 
wild  Roses  being  in  their  best  state  in  our 
country  in  the  midsummer  days,  though  a  few 
American  kinds  come  a  bit  later.  At  one  time 
it  was  difficult  to  see  these  beautiful  plants,  but 
of  late  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest 
in  them,  and  it  is  now  possible  in  our  public 
gardens  like  Kew  and  nurseries  such  as  Mr. 
George  Paul’s  to  see  a  great  many  beautiful 
wild  Roses  and  judge  of  their  beauty.  Many 
of  them  are  very  hardy  and  easily  grown,  and 
although  to  have  a  large  collection  wants  some 
room,  still  the  smallest  place  may  find  room  for 
a  few  of  them,  the  more  so  as  they  will  grow  on 
a  fence,  or  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  or  over 
low  walls,  or  in  yards  and  back  premises.  Some 
of  them  are  natives  of  our  own  country,  and  we 
may  see  them,  perhaps,  in  the  first  field  or 
hedgerow  we  go  into,  but  others  of  great  beauty 
are  Japanese,  American,  and  continental. 

There  are  many  beautiful  single  Roses,  and 
now  that  some  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
them,  we  may  expect  to  see  them  more  freely 
planted.  There  are  vigorous  climbers  which, 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way  and  a  branched 
tree  to  support  them,  will  climb  to  a  great 
height ;  others,  sturdy  and  bushy,  are  suitable 
for  planting  in  bold  groups  and  masses,  anil 
rare  ones  will  merit  special  care.  They  are  free 
from  the  pests  that  infest  the  double  Roses,  and 
above  all  things  when  single  R  ises  are  present 
in  the  garden  »  roseless  June  will  not  happen 
even  in  the  woi  st  of  sea-tins  When  Dog  Rose 
and  Sweet  Brier  toss  from  the  hedges  in  early 
June  our  gardens  might  and  should  show  some 
of  the  Wild  Rose  beauty,  for  the  single  Roses 
of  many  lands  are  at  our  di-p  ital. 

R.  ai  iiti. utis  (The  Needle  Rose)  is  a  beautiful 
Wild  Rose,  which  when  leafless  might  well  lie 
mistaken  for  the  Japan  Rose,  it  is  so  armed 


R.  nilida. 

with  the  sharpest  needle-pointed  spines,  and  it 
has  the  same  stout,  vigorous  bushy  habit  of 
growth  as  rugosa.  In  flower  and  fruit  it  is 
quite  different,  and  is  a  bright  flowered  kind, 
but  early  and  long  blooming  ;  and  it  is  always 
one  of  the  first  to  open.  Its  leavne^ire  smaller 
thin  those  of  ruaieat  the  flofer  Ime,  irh 
red,  with  a  sweet;  Twin?.  It  alsVidbLi/  diowg? 
fruit,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Jaffa)* 


Rose,  for,  instead  of  being  roundish  and  smooth, 
it  is  long  and  Pear-shaped,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  its  apex  covered  with  spiny  bristles. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  as  hardy  as  any  kind 
known,  but  as  yet  uncommon  in  gardens. 

R.  Al.l'lNA  (Alpine  Rose)  is  realty  more  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden  than  the  varieties  of 

hich  it  is  the  parent— the  Boursaults.  It 
grows  to  a  great  size,  with  long,  thornless 
shoots,  does  not  make  such  a  colour  display  as 
most  kinds,  but  it  is  welcome  for  its  earlinesa, 
and  a  bowl  of  its  rosy-red  flowers  is  pretty  in 
the  house  in  May. 

R.  bkaiteata  (the  Macartney  R«>ee)  is 
tender,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  repays  a 
little  extra  care,  and  is  pretty  for  a  low-  wall, 
which  in  a  sunny  aspect  is  needed  to  bring  it 
out  in  its  full  beauty.  The  plant  is  almost 
evergreen  ;  leaves  dark  green  and  shining  :  the 
flowers  Large,  milk-white,  sweetly  scented,  of  a 
pretty  cupped  form.  China. 

R.  Brcsoms  (White  Indian  Rose),  a  very 
handsome  Rose  and  almost  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone.  It  is  perhaps  a 
little  tender,  but  vigorous  :  any  injury  that 
happens  from  winter  frosts  is  quickly  effaced. 
July  is  its  month  of  blooming,  the  flowers  in 
clusters,  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 
Alone  it  is  capable  of  covering  a  house,  and  it 
must  have  plenty  of  room.  Better  still  to  let  it 
ramble  over  trees  or  shrubs,  as  it  does  at  Kew 
near  the  Cactus-house.  A  single  Rose  named 
Pissardi  also  belongs  to  the  Musk  Rose  tync, 
and  has  fragrant  Dog  Rose-like  flowers.  Under 
this  same  name,  however,  comes  one  from 
Germany  with  large  rose-coloured  blooms. 

R.  Carolina  (Carolina  Rose)  is  a  very  pretty 
Wild  Rose,  somewhat  resembling  R.  lucitia,  but 
distinct,  as  it  blooms  during  Augus t,  when  most 


Glossy  Rose  (R.  Iiichla). 

kinds  are  over,  and  it  keeps  flowering  through 
September.  It  is  a  tall,  npiight  grower,  estab¬ 
lished  bushes  being  C  feet  high  Its  wood  is 
smooth,  with  few  spines  ;  the  leaflets  are  long 
and  nartow,  and  the  flowers  come  in  clusters  of 
a  dozen  or  more  among  plenty  of  foliage,  the 
buds  when  opening  being  rich  crimson,  the 
expanded  flowers  blight  rosy-red  and  sweet- 
scented.  The  leaves  when  handled  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  pleasant  fragrance. 

R  1XDICA  (Indian  Rose). — This  species apjieals 
to  all  who  love  Roses,  as  a  paicnt  of  the  best 
races.  In  it  we  see  those  excellent  qualities, 
and  continuous  bloom,  that  have  been  kept 
through  numerous  generations,  and  contribute 
so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  T<a  and  Monthly 
Roses  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  species  there 
are  two  or  three  forms  in  cultivation.  At 
Cheshunt,  Mr.  Paul  grows  a  lovely  form,  with 
flowers  of  a  llesh-pina  colour  ;  another  variety 
has  a  large  crimson-red  flower.  Like  the  Tea 
Roses,  this  species  is  ever  growing  and  blooming 
from  early  summer  till  late  autumn. 

R.  I. coda  (Glossy  Rose).- -One  of  the  best 
Wild  Roses,  has  leaves  of  a  shining  green  olour, 
and  just  when  our  native  and  other  early  single 
Roses  are  passing  away  this  <  omes  into  bloom 
in  July  and  goes  on  for  several  weeks.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  opening  flat,  clear  rosy-pink, 
sweet-scented,  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  eight, 
but  succeed  one  another,  so  that  there  is  not 
usually  more  than  one  flower  open  at  a  time  in 
a  cluster.  The  heps  are  about  as  large  as  a 
Hazel-nut,  deep  red,  and  make  a  bright  effect 
with  the  failing  leaves,  which  assume  autumn 
Aints.  The  heps  hang  all  the  winter,  thejeaf- 
heigi  wood  becomes  red,  and  through  the  dulftsfJ 
time  of  the  year  large  groups 
pretty.  A  few  plants  soon  spread  into  a  tide 

URBANA- 


mass  as  it  runs  freely  underground,  and  it  it  to 
easily  increased  by  its  suckers,  that  it  offers 
every  facility  for  free  planting. 

R.  i.ctea.— This  very  distinct  Roee  is  better 
known  through  the  forms  derived  from  it  than 
in  its  wild  form,  pretty  as  that  is,  and  it  would 
he  charming  to  grow  on  warm  banks.  Then- 
are  two  garden  varieties,  commonly  called 
Austrian  Briers,  one  with  yellow  flowers,  the 


Caucasian  Rose  (R.  caucamcs). 

other  orange-red,  both  beautiful  for  a  sunny 
spot.  This  has  lately  been  very  fine  at  Kew. 

K.  mackantha  is  one  of  the  early  bloomtia 
and  a  showy  kind.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  white,  but  flesh-tinted  round 
the  edges  and  in  the  centre  with  a  tuft  of  tine 
yellow  stamens.  In  the  open  groupd  it  makes 
a  thick  spreading  bush,  like  R.  arvensis  of  our 
hedges.  Europe. 

Rosa  moschata  nivka. — This  old  Musk  Rose 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  nearly 
300  years  ago,  but  the  kind  that  bears  the 
above  name  is  of  garden  origin.  It  has  a 
vigorous  climbing  habit,  is  hardy,  not  fastidious 
as  to  soil,  with  shoots  like  Willow  wands,  and 
sending  up  flowers  in  great  clusters  of  thirty  or 
more,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  nine 
to  twelve  fully  open  at  one  time.  The  flowers 
individually  are  large,  opening  wide  and  flat, 
white,  with  a  suffusion  of  pink  towards  the 
edges  of  the  petals  and  a  cushion  of  yellow 
anthers  in  the  centre,  which  keep  their  colour 
whilst  the  flower  lasts.  The  leaves  have  seven 
leaflets,  are  of  a  grey-green  colour,  and  when 
young,  scented.  The  wood  is  chiefly  smooth, 
but  small  spines  are  numerous  towards  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  For  cutting  it  is  delightful,  aa 
the  clusters  have  long  stems,  and  in  the  house 
every  bud  opens  in  due  course.  The  buds  are 
of  a  lovely  pink  colour  before  they  open. 

R.  m-tkana  is  one  of  the  most  showy  species 
of  Western  America,  having  the  largest  flowers 
and  fruits.  Its  habit  is  described  as  stout,  the 
leaves  ample  and  broad,  the'flowers  large,  white, 
and  the  fruits  bright  scarlet,  each  J  inch  in 
diameter.  _  , 

Pace's  Carmine  is  a  garden  variety,  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  single  Roses  because  of  its 
bright  carmine-red  flowers.  Its  vigorous  growth 
makes  it  useful  for  walls,  fences,  and  on  P'"lr” 
it  does  well. 


Evergreen  Rose  (R.  wmpervirens). 


Pace’s  Si  sole  White  is  a  vigorous  R06* 
ganlen  origin,  and  as  we  happen  to  . 
growing  beside  moschata  nivea  think  i  • 
nearly  so  good.  It  is  rampant,  hardy,  •*"* 
large  deep  green  leaves,  the  flowers  in  -;e 
clusters,  scented,  the  buds  of  a  tender  P 
Colatlr,  rbut  the  flowers  do  not  OP6"  0  . 
l-tlipsc  of  therMask  -Rose,  and  the  anthers 
[black.  -lids-  nevertheless  a  useful  single 
rt-IAMPAIHM 
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if  placed  apart  from  the  others,  and  it  has  one 
merit  which  they  lack  in  flowering  in  succession. 
The  vigorous  shoots  which  crow  up  at  the  time 
of  the  first  blooming  usually  produce  a  great 
cluster  of  (lowers  at  the  top  when  they  have 
completed  their  growth. 

R.  roi.YANTH a  (Bramble  Rose). — A  rampant 
climber,  which  will  quickly  climb  a  tree,  cover 
«.  building,  or,  away  from  any  support,  spread 


of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  There  are. purple, 
pink,  and  white  forms,  this  last  being  lovely, 
and  quite  the  best  single  white  Rose  of  the  non- 
climbers.  They  are  freo  enough  to  plant  for 
covert.  Rosa  Regeliana  and  R.  kamtscnatica  aro 
forms  of  this  species.  Japan. 

R.  SPIKOS1SSIMA  (Burnet  Rose). — A  pretty 
native  Wild  Rose,  which  will  crow  and  flourish 
where  many  Roses  fail  in  the  lightest  and  hot¬ 
test  of  sous.  It  is  the  parent  of  tho  Scotch 
Roses,  some  of  which  are  so  very  pretty  in  like 
soils  ;  the  creamy- white  flowers  of  the  wild  plant 
are  pretty  and  fragrant. 

R.  WlciU’KlASA. — A  distinct  and  charming 
Rose,  perfectly  prostrate  in  habit,  every  branch 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  a  rapid  grower,  making 
shoots  I '2  feet  long  in  a  season,  the  leaves  lus¬ 
trous  green,  and  flowera  standing  a  little  above 
tho  mass  of  creeping  stems,  pure  white,  I l  inches 
to  2  inches  across.  For  rapidly  covering  sunny 
hanks  nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
this  beautiful  Japanese  Rose,  also  for  the  bolder 
kind  of  rock-garden  drooping  over  the  larger 
rocks.  It  is  hardy  so  far  as  recent  winters 
enable  one  to  judge,  and  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

R.  SINICA  is  a  large,  single,  white-flowered, 
climbing  species  from  China  or  Julian. 
R.  gigantca,  tho  giant  of  singlo  white  Itoses, 
lately  introduced  from  India,  is  of  doubtful 
hardiness,  otherwise  it  would  lie  a  great  addition. 
R.  Beggoriana,  n  North  American  kind,  of  lowly 
growth,  has  white  starry  (lowers.  R.  Woods!, 
a  garden  form  of  R.  blanda,  has  rosy  pink 
flowers,  and  continues  blooming  till  stopped  by 
sharp  frost.  R.  pisocarpa,  from  California, 


into  on  enormous  bush.  It  has  long,  spineless 
"hoots  clothed  with  glossy  green  leaves,  bloom¬ 
ing  early  in  Julie  ;  a  mass  of  white  flowers 
crowded  in  a  pyramidal  truss,  with  a  powerful 
scent.  The  variety  grandillora  is  an  improve¬ 
ment,  but  as  yet  it  does  not  seom  to  have  been 
much  planted.  It  has  all  the  vigour  of  the 
typo,  and  much  larger  (lowers,  which  cluster  in 
an  immenso  truss,  and  aro  pure  whito  and 
sweetly  scented. 

R.  RCBKiiNOSA  (Sweet  Brier).—  Perhaps  as 
pretty  os  any  Wild  Rose  in  flower,  fruit,  and 
delightful  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  Roso,  but 
also  distributed  through  much  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and,  although  often  planted,  is  scarculy 
ever  made  enough  of  in  country  places.  It  is 
moat  useful  for  forming  fences  with  Quick  or 
even  by  itaelf  on  good  banks,  as  it  is  so  spiny 
that  cattle,  which  do  so  much  harm  to  almost 
every  other  kind  of  hedge  plant,  do  not  touch 
this,  so  that  it  swings  careless  in  the  field  where 
they  are.  Tho  plant  ought  to  bo  grown  by  tlio 
thousand,  and  anybody  with  a  few  bushes  of  it 
can  save  the  seed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a 
delightful  plant  from  the  time  its  buds  burst  in 
early  spring  until  the  birds  have  eaten  the 
brilliant  berries  in  winter. 

R.  RCBRIFOLIA  (Red-leaved  Rose)  should  have 
a  place  for  its  lovoly  tinted  leaves  and 
■hoots  ;  it  has  a  rambling  or  climbing  liabit,  but 
also  grows  into  a  large  self-supporting  bush. 
The  flowers  are  red  and  small,  the  fruits  pur 
plish  •red  with  soft  flesh.  Its  chief  charm,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  tho  colour  of  shoots  and  leaves.  The 
young,  strong  shoots  are  purple:red,  overlaid 
with  a  pole  grey  bloom,  whilst  the  leaves  aro  of 
a  peculiar  glaucous  colour  brightly  tinged  with 
red.  North  America. 

R.  RC009A  (Ramonas  Rose). — A  strong  grower 


plain  wator.  Of  course,  if  it  rains,  tho  plain 
water  will  not  he  needed.  After  the  first  three 
or  four  doses  of  liquid-manure  watering  will 
only  lio  necessary  about  once  every  week  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  rainfall.  Keep  tho 
surface  soil  loose.  It  is  liest  to  run  the  Dutch 
line  over  it  the  day  following  tho  watering.  We 
have  had  no  special  articles  on  standard  Roses, 
but  tho  back  numbers  for  this  year  will  give 


Roses  on  fence.  I  have  a  long  row  of  Rows,  about 
*><>  yards,  which  seem  to  In-  of  a  climbing  nature,  as  they 
throw  up  shoots  from  the  ground  some  lo  feet  high.  They 
are  of  a  decided  roue  shade  (pink,  perhaps,  better  conveys 
the  colour),  and  strongly  scented.  Are  they  Ule  I’rovenec 
Rose,  do  you  think?  I  have  along  the  entire  length  two 
wires  supported  by  stakes,  one  wire  18  inches,  and  the 
second  3  feet  from  the  ground,  a'nd  on  these  wires  I  tie 
g,  cutting  out  old 
Out  of  these  new 
grow,  though,  of 
„  _  y.  The  blooms  are 

freely  produced,  mid  :i  indies  or  4  Inches  across,  and  the 
on  their  own  roots,  as  the  shoots 
often  conic  up  3  feet  away,  and  are  always  trip 

other  Roses  which  can  lie  treated  in  the  some  way  and  be 
equally  good?  I -a  France  Is  a  failure  so  treated,  and 
(iloire  de  Dijon  is  by  no  means  so  successful,  f  want  to 
continue  the  hedge  and  to  have  some  variety,  if  |ioesil.le. 
Most  Hoses  do  very  well  with  me,  except  (as  I  greatly 
prefer  them,  unfortunately)  dark  kinds,  six  th  as  Reynolds 


the  shoots  down  in  tho  early  sprin 
ones  where  necesssary  for  room. 
shiHits  (and  old  ones,  too)  others  . 
course,  they  do  not  grow  so  regularly 


Roses  are,  I 


.  .  .  ...  ,  ..  te.  I  want 

lo  know  the  name,  if  possible,  also  can  you  tell  me  of  any 


Japanese  Rose  (It.  rugosa). 


ually  good 


makes  a  straggling  bush,  with  flowers  of  medium 
sizo  and  bright  red,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  rock  garden.  R.  berberifolia  Hardyi  has 
flowers  like  those  of  a  Cistus,  rich  yellow  in 
colour,  witli  a  crimson  blotch  at  tho  base  of  each 

fetal,  but  wants  heat  and  bright  sun.  Hebe’s 
.ip  is  a  garden  form,  but  a  pretty  singlo  Rose 
with  a  stout,  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  large, 
creamy-white  blossoms  that  have  o  distinct 
I’icotee  edgo  of  red  around  tho  petnls. 

The  above  is  a  selection  mostly  of  the  best 
Wild  Roses  known  to  us  for  the  garden  or 
shrubberies  and  fences  near  the  garden.  There 
are  many  Wild  Roses  inhabiting  northern  and 
temperate  countries,  and  many  that  have  never 
been  in  cultivation  that  are  very  beautiful  and 
deserving  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the 
increased  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  things 
will  lead  to  further  knowledge  of  them. 


Standard  Roses  planted  this  spring.— Aliout 
two  mouths  ago  I  bought  some  standard  Roses  and  put 
them  into  the  ground  without  any  preparation.  Since  I 
have  taken  ill  your  pa|>er  I  find  that  I  should  have  laid 
manure  underneath.  Shall  I  take  them  up  now  or  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  season  ?  As  they  have  all  started  from 
the  bottom,  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do,  whether  I  am  to 
cut  off  the  new  shoots?  -J.  It. 

I  You  must  certainly  not  move  your  trees  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  not  even  this 
autumn  would  you  bo  wise  to  do  so.  Provided  I  has  a  good  scent  is  the  Hybrid  Chinese  “Charles 
the  soil  was  dug  deeply,  you  can  give  them  some  Lawson.”  It  is  not  tho  Provence  Rose,  for  this 


Br^mble-leavtd  Rose  (K.  polyantha). 


Damask  Rose. 


succeeded  the  first  flow«in.  Then  a  iv>c<fcd  <¥\pl  .1 
of  ripe  fruit  appears  late  in  autumn,  wluSn  the  |  gi 
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plants,  and  consequently  a  vigorous  condition  is 
always  maintained.  You  would  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  grow  equally  as  well  as  the  one  you 
have,  employing  the  same  generous  treatment. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  would  flower  a 
second  time  :  Chenedole,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Paul 
Verdier,  Fair  Rosamond,  Blairi  No.  2,  Flora, 
Crimson  Globe  (Moss),  Robusta,  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Magna  Charta,  Clio,  ’Ella  Gordon, 
’Climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs. 
Paul,  ‘Belle  de  Bordeaux,  ‘Waltham  Climber 
No.  1,  and  as  you  cannot  succeed  with  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  and  Reynolds  Hole,  try  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  These  two  dark  Roses  are 
not  generally  a  success.  We  have  found  them 
do  best  upon  standard  Briers.  You  would  do 
well  to  procure  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
varieties  named  on  their  own  roots,  then  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  the  Manetti  or  Brier 
wild  shoots  which  so  often  entirely  overpower 
the  Rose  which  is  budded  on  them.  ] 

Striking  Roses  from  cuttings.  —  The  re¬ 
marks  under  this  heading  in  current  issue  of  Gardening 
iM.rsTRATRD  leads  me  to  describe  a  plan  1  have  followed 
with  success  for  about  twenty-five  years.  Take  shoots 
that  have  flowered,  making  a  clean  cut  below  a  bud,  cut 
out  the  two  lower  buds,  leaving  about  three.  Insert 
firmly  in  good  loam  to  midway  between  where  the  bud  is 
removed  and  the  first  bud  left.  Water  well  and  cover 
with  a  hand-glass.— H.  N  B. 

A  fine  Rose.— Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  Rose  ?  1  have  had  it  in  the  garden  for  years,  and 
it  is  always  covered  with  flowers,  and  likes  to  grow  quite 
wild  over  arches  or  anything.  It  has  not  been  pruned  at 
all  this  year,  and  the  flowers  arc  lovely.— Geraldine 
McCaUSLAND,  Ireland. 

[The  Hose  you  send  is  the  Blush  Boursault.  As  you 
say,  it  is  indeed  very  lovely.  The  let-alone  treatment  is 
certainly  the  best  for  it  and  all  such  lioscs,  merely 
removing  a  growth  or  two  when  too  crowded  or  cutting 
out  dead  wood.) 

Roses  for  pots  in  cool  greenhouse.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  six  Roses  most  suitable  for  pot  culture 
in  a  eool  greenhouse  1  Also  some  plants  that  will  grow 
well  and  cover  the  outside  of  a  hanging-basket?— Antrim. 

[The  following  varieties  would  give  you  a 
good  range  of  colour  and  they  are  also  good 
growers  :  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Hoste, 
and  Honble.  Edith  Gifford.  You  should  either 
procure  plants  in  October,  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  pot  them  up  yourself  into  8-inch 
pots,  or  buy  plants  established  in  this  size  pot. 
If  you  pot  them  yourself,  keep  the  plants  m  a 
cold-frame  until  February,  then  prune  them 
and  place  in  your  greenhouse.  \  ou  will  find 
much  information  on  this  subject  in  our  back 
numbers.  Bee  reply  to  “Amateur”  in  our 
issue  of  June  2,  p.  172,  as  to  hanging-baskets.] 
Moss  Rose  Reine  Blanche.— Apart 
from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  this  Rose  has  the 
most  tender  green  foliage  of  any  variety  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  leaves  are  of  such  a  pale  green 
shade  as  to  amount  to  almost  golden-green.  It 
is  a  very  old  kind,  but  not  much  known.  It 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  too  much 
like  Comte8se  do  Murinais.  A  great  difference, 
however,  is  manifest  when  they  are  placed 
together.  In  the  case  of  the  variety  under 
notice,  the  blossoms  are  very  pure  white,  not 
quite  so  paper-white  as  in  White  Bath  or 
Blanche  Moreau,  but  certainly  purer  white  than 
in  Comtesse  de  Murinais.  As  a  garden  Rose  it 
is  excellent,  for  it  grows  and  blossoms  freely, 
and  it  can  be  propagated  easily  by  layers. 
These  beautiful  white  Moss  Roses  are  always 
interesting  ;  the  pretty  buds,  peeping  out  amid 
a  Mossy  and  in  some  cases  Fern-like  encasement, 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Rose  Pink  Rover  (Hybrid  Tea).— Fra¬ 
grant  Roses  find  a  warm  welcome,  even  if  there 
aro  slight  blemishes  in  the  variety.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  n  Rose  that  not  only  grows  well 
and  flowers  well,  but  its  blossoms  are  in  the 
half-open  state  of  a  fine  globular  shape.  The 
exquisite  pink  tint  of  the  inner  petals,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  verges  to 
silvery  white  near  the  outside.  I  prefer  this 
Rose  to  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  for  in  Pink 
Rover  we  have  perfume,  vigour,  and  good 
colour,  whereas  in  the  latter,  although  the  two 
last-mentioned  qualities  are  there,  the  fragrance 
is  wanting.  Pink  Rover  is  not  exactly  a 
rambling  kind,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Reve 
d’Or  ;  it,  however,  grows  extremely  well  and 
quickly  covers  a  wall.  I  would  advise  anyone 
wanting  a  good  light  pink  or  free-growing  kind 
to  plant  this  Rose,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  be 
satisfied.  Many  of  these  vigoi 
kinds  would  lie  in  greater  deni 
only  knew  their  'Bifle 


ORCHIDS. 

COOL  ORCHIDS. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  :  (a),  What  sorts  I  had  best 
procure  ?  (/.),  ~  What  price  I  ought  to  give  for  them  ? 
(r;.  How  to  grow  the  above?  (<!),  Where  I  could  purchase 
them?  It  being  my  first  attempt  to  grow  Orchids,  I 
should,  of  course,  want  cheap  and  easily-grown  kinds. — 
Hkrrert  Madge. 

[You  have  omitted  to  state  the  locality  in 
which  you  intend  cultivating  Orchids.  We 
conclude  it  would  be  in  the  South  London  area, 
and  will  confine  our  remarks  accordingly.  If 
your  position  is  in  a  more  favourable  district 
you  must  renew  your  application,  and  we  will 
further  enlarge  upon  our  list  of  suitable  varie¬ 
ties.  There  are  several  small  collections  of 
Orchids  in  the  South  London  district,  and  also 
one  or  two  of  the  most  noted  collections  in  the 
country,  one  of  which  is  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  your  query  comes. 

The  best  sorts  you  could  possibly  commence 
with  in  your  neighbourhood  are  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Cypripediums,  which  require  a 
winter  temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs., 
60  degs.  in  summer,  with  a  rise  of  10  degs.  with 
sunheat.  On  cold  nights  in  winter  five  or  more 
degrees  less  would  not  harm  the  plants.  They 
must  be  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  potting  compost  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  to  one  of  Sphag¬ 
num  Moss.  To  this  may  be  added  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  rough  sand,  broken  charcoal,  or 
potsherds  to  retain  an  open  and  porous  condition 
of  the  material.  They  require  a  liberal  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  except  when  the  temperature  is  low 
in  winter  or  the  outside  conditions  are  un¬ 
favourable,  such  as  prolonged  foggy  or  dull 
weather  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Under  such 
conditions  the  moisture  must  be  reduced 
accordingly.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  to  any  extent  at  any 
time,  and  during  the  bright  months  of  the  year 
they  require  an  abundant  supply.  The  house 
should  be  freely  ventilated  whenever  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  reached  60  degs. ,  using  the  lower 
ventilators  in  preference  to  the  roof  lights,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  degree  of 
humidity  when  roof  ventilation  is  too  freely 
used.  The  floors  and  staging  should  be  damped 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and 
again  when  closing  about  5  o’clock  in  summer. 
The  winter  closing  must  be  done  earlier,  and 
the  damping  morning  and  night  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  best  varieties  to  procure  (which 
may  be  purchased  for  a  modest  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  each)  arc :  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
its  varieties,  C.  villosura,  C.  Boxalli,  C.  venus- 
tum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  Curtisi,  C.  callosum,  C. 
Spicerianum,  and  C.  Charlesworthi.  There  are 
numerous  hybrids,  such  as  C.  Leeanum,  C. 
nitens  in  its  numerous  and  varied  forms,  G. 
Lathamianum,  C.  Harrisianuni,  C.  <enanthum, 
C.  Ashburtoni.e,  and  a  host  of  others.  Any 
respectable  nurseryman  would  submit  prices. 
Other  species  suitable  for  the  above  tempera¬ 
tures  are  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Cattleya  Bowringi- 
ana,  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  labiata,  C.  Mossiae,  C. 
Mendelli,  C.  Trianiic,  Codogyne  eristata  in  its 
varied  forms  ;  also  the  Pleione  section,  Cymbi- 
dium  Lowianum,  Dendrobium  nobile,  I>.  Wardi- 
anum,  D.  aureum,  Ladia  Dayana.  L.  pumila,  L. 
purpurata,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  Phaius  grandifolius,  and  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi.  There  are  many  species  that  require 
cool  greenhouse  treatment  of  50  degs.  or  less  in 
winter,  but  the  temperature  should  never  fall 
below  40  degs.  in  cold  weather.  These  are 
suitable  for  a  lean-to  house  with  a  western 
aspect.  They  require  to  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  in  summer,  and  must  be  carefully 
shaded  from  excessive  sunlight.  They  like  a 
free  circulation  of  air  whenever  the  outside  con¬ 
ditions  are  favourable,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  root  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
These  include  one  of  the  finest  species  of 
Orchids  in  cultivation  in  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum.  We  would  advise  your  buying  fresh 
imported  plants,  and  so  have  a  chance  of  pro 
curing  a  plant  which  may  prove  of  sterling 
merit.  W  e  know  of  several  instances  in  which 
plants  have  been  purchased  for  2s.  6d.  which 
have  realised  hundreds  of  pounds  on  flowering 
for  the  first  time.  These  require  pots  just  suffi 


living  Sphagnum  Moss  and  fibrous  peat.  Several 
varieties  of  Oncidiums  may  also  be  included 
here,  also  the  winter-flowering  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  and  the  large-flowered  section  of 
Masdevallias.  Any  further  particulars  you 
may  require  will  always  receive  our  best 
attention.] 

OHBT8AKTHHMUM8, 


-  growing  I  ciently  large  to  contain  them  comfortably,  drain 
■eater  denned  iLpJantcrsi  ijrvtjro  thirds  their  depth  with  clean  crocks,  and 
tka tbttshea- -VPni  y  )  Sdl\jn  the  remainder  with  eqpp^j  jp^ticnij  |Tpf. 


FINAL  POTTING. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Chrysanthemum 
growers  throughout  the  country  should  be  busy 
completing  the  final  potting  of  their  plants. 
No  matter  wliat  the  ultimate  object  may  be,  if 
the  plants  are  ready  for  placing  in  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots  no  delay  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place.  Two  evils  may  easily  be  encouraged  at 
this  time,  one  being  that  of  finally  potting  the 
plants  before  they  are  ready,  and  the  second 
that  of  keeping  the  plants  too  long  in  the  pols 
they  at  present  occupy.  Both  should  be 
avoided.  A  plant  is  ready  for  its  last  repotting 
when  the  roots  have  worked  well  round  the 
ball  of  earth,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
the  roots  to  get  hopelessly  entangled  around 
the  crocks,  in  which  case  the  removal  of  the 
latter  would  seriously  injure  the  prospect  of 
such  a  plant.  A  plant  placed  in  its  flowering 
pot  before  it  has  used  up  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  soil  in  its  smaller  pot  is  likely  to  cause 
some  trouble,  as  the  soil  not  unfrequently  be¬ 
comes  soured,  and  there  is  the  waste  of  good 
compost,  which  is  never  properly  used  up  by 
the  roots  as  long  as  the  plants  remain  thus. 
Compost  of  a  good  and  lasting  kind  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  too  much  care  cannot  well  be 
devoted  to  its  preparation.  Loam  is  the  staple 
ingredient,  and  this  should  be  of  a  fibrous 
character,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light  in 
texture.  Of  this  material  take  three  parts, 
horse-droppings,  frequently  turned  over  and 
sweetened  as  prepared  for  a  Mushroom-  bed, 
half,  a  part,  leaf -mould  half  a  part,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  coarse  sand  or  road-grit; 
to  the  above  add  a  6-inch  potful  of  bone-meal 
and  some  reliable  fertiliser,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  to  every  bushel  of  the  compost,  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  whole  of  the  ingredients. 
The  various  constituents  should  simply  be 
broken  up  roughly,  and  on  no  account  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  The  above  mixture 
will  provide  all  that  will  be  needed  in  the  way 
of  plant  food  for  some  time  to  come,  and  if  the 
ingredients  be  well  mixed  the  compost  should 
be  of  a  sufficiently  porous  character  to  permit 
of  the  plants  being  watered  without  becoming 
water-logged. 

Clean  pots  and  crocks  are  important  in  the 
successful  culture.  For  crocks  nothing  can  be 
compared  with  oyster-shells  when  they  are  laid 
in  position  with  care.  An  inverted  oyster- 
shell  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  a  layer  or  two  of  flat  shells  around 
and  over  this,  and  finally  covered  with  pieces 
of  crushed  oyster-shells,  provide  admirable 
drainage  and  also  food  for  the  roots  when  they 
reach  the  crushed  shells.  If  these  are  not 
obtainable,  broken  pieces  of  pots,  these  being 
covered  with  a  layer  of  J-inch  bones,  answer 
well.  The  crocks  should  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  turfy  loam,  this  effectually  preventing 
the  soil  from  working  down  into  the  drainage. 
This  in  turn  should  be  covered  with  a  good 
handful  of  the  potting  compost  and  rendered 
fairly  firm.  All  is  then  in  readiness  for  the 

reception  of  the  plant.  When  determining  into 
what  sized  pot  to  repot  the  plants,  it  is  well  to 
place  the  more  vigorous  among  them  into  those 
10  inches  in  diameter,  reducing  the  size  to 
9  inches  and  8  inches  respectively  for  those  of  a 
less  vigorous  character.  Another  rule  to  follow 
is  that  of  placing  those  now  growing  in  6-inch 
pots  into  others  10  inches  across,  while  those  in 
5-inch  pots  should  be  finally  potted  into  either 
9-inch  or  8-inch  pots. 

When  turning  the  plants  out  of  their  small 
pots  do  this  carefully,  removing  the  crocks  with 
as  little  damage  to  the  roots  as  possible.  The 
roots  should  be  spread  out,  and  when  the  lose 
of  the  plants  is  resting  in  the  centre  of  the 
larger  pot  the  soil  should  be  filled  in  all  round, 
ramming  this  in  with  a  wedge-shapsd  piece  1 1 
wood  about  18  inches  long.  An  occasional  rap 
on  the  potting  bench  will  also  assist  to  settle 
the  soil.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  ball  of  earth 
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supplies  of  water  may  lie  given,  ami  for  the 
purpose  of  top-dressing  later  in  the  year.  When 
ramming  in  the  soil  take  care  to  avoid  damage 
to  the  surface  roots  of  the  plant  being  repotted. 
The  soil  covering  the  surface  of  tho  oall  of 
earth  should  be  pressed  by  the  hands  only.  As 
the  plants  are  finished  stand  them  in  blocks 
in  a  semi-shaded  position,  and  no  water  will 
then  be  required  for  a  day  or  two.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  water  tho  plants  give  them  a 
copious  supply,  thoroughly  saturating  the  soil. 
In  tho  meantime  get  the  summer  quarters 
ready,  which  should  Iks  in  an  open,  sunny 
position.  E.  (1. 

THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

The  great  improvement  which  the  Chinese 
Primula  has  undergone  in  recent  years,  ami 
in  value  for  the  greenhouse  at  a  season  when 
there  is  little  else  to  render  plant-houses  attrac¬ 
tive,  should  make  it  a  general  favourite. 
Tho  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  March  if 
wanted  early  in  flower,  although,  by  making 
suecessional  sowings  up  to  the  end  of  May, 
plants  may  be  hail  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time.  You  ng  plants  are  tho  best,  the  old  plants 
being  thrown  away  after  blooming.  The  seed 


buildings.  The  floor  of  the  frame  should  be 
hard  and  impervious  to  worms,  and  they  should 
be  placed  at  about  1  foot  from  the  glass. 
Supply  them  carefully  with  water,  and  damp 
overhead  every  afternoon  so  as  to  have  a  cool, 
damp  bottom  for  tho  plants  to  stand  on. 
When  well  rooted  they  may  be  finally  potted 
into  6-inch  pots,  returning  them  to  the  same 
frame.  By  the  end  of  September  they  can  be 
moved  to  their  winter  quarters,  keeping  them 
close  to  the  glass,  the  blooms  being  much 
brighter  and  stronger  when  grown  thus,  (live 
a  temperature  of  45  degs. ,  with  a  rise  of 
10  degs.  during  tho  day.  When  watering  bo 
careful  not  to  wet  tho  crowns,  as  this  is  apt  to 
cause  canker,  a  disease  Primulas  are  liable  to 
if  kept  too  wet  or  in  a  low  temperature.  Clear 
liquid-manure  is  of  great  assistance  whon  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  if  a  little 
soot  be  added  the  plants  will  bo  benefited  in 
colour  and  healthy  appearance.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  herewith  gives  a  good  idea  of  their  value 
when  grouped  in  tho  conservatory. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pandanua  Veltchi.—  Good  bright-foli- 
aged  plants  are  always  useful  at  any  season  of 


Chinese  Primulas  in  the 


should  be  sown  in  pans  of  finely-sifted  soil, 
pressed  down  firmly,  then  watered  and  allowed 
tn  stand  a  few  hours  to  drain.  Many  seeds  fail 
to  germinate  by  either  being  washed  bare  or 
allowed  to  become  so  sodden  that  they  rot. 
After  tho  pans  have  drained  sow  tho  seeds 
thinly,  covering  over  with  fine,  sandy  soil.  In 
order  to  maintain  an  uniform  moist  condition, 
lay  a  piece  of  glass  on  tho  top  of  the  pot  or  pan,  j 
and  on  that  some  Moss  or  brown  paper  to  ward 
off  sun  and  light  until  the  seed  germinates. 
When  the  young  plants  appear  raise  them  up  to 
the  glass  to  render  them  dwarf  ami  stocky  and 

firevent  drawing.  Keep  them  here  until  ready 

or  pricking  off,  slightly  shading  them  the  | 
while.  When  strong  enough  prick  them  off 
into  pans  filled  with  leaf  -  soil  and  flaky 
loam  well  broken  up,  adding,  if  desired,  a 
little  cow-manure  that  has  lain  for  some  time. 
Place  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  00  degs., 
where  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow.  Keep  the  J 
atmosphere  moist  and  give  plonty  of  air  when 
growing  freely.  When  the  small  plants  are 
well  rooted  they  may  bo  shifted  into  3-inch 
pots  and  stood  in  a  moist  heat  and  shaded 
during  bright  sunshine.  By  the  middle-^if  ti 
•luno  they  may  bo  placed  in  their  »ifnmcn"\l 
quarters,  using  a  garden  LftoWmZffWrWd 
the  middle  ol  tho  day  by  some  tall  trees  or 


tho  year,  and  the  above  is  amongst  the  very 

best  warm-house  kinds.  It  is  light  looking, 
and  its  long,  narrow,  Pine-like  leaves  curving 
over  the  pot  make  it  most  useful  for  placing  in 
vases  and  for  dinner  table  use.  The  colour 
being  white  and  green  gives  a  good  contrast.  I 
grow  a  good  many  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
a  good  variegation  ;  but  when  they  got  too 
much  white  in  them  the  leaves  dio  off  at  the 
tips.  My  method  is  to  grow  them  from  very 
small  suckers,  as  I  find  they  have  better  varie¬ 
gation  than  when  taken  off  large.  Cood  large 
plants  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots  by  assisting 
with  manure-water. — J.  Crook. 


iiy 

me  how  to  grow  this  ?  1  have  had  two  bulLi  potted  tor  a 
year.  They  soon  grew  two  leaves,  but  tor  some  months 
these  broad  leaves  have  liepn  flabby.  The  bulbs  feel  quite 
sound,  and  arc  not  pot-bound.  I  nave  tried  them  in  the 
sun  and  in  the  shade.  They  are  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
What  soil  do  they  require,  what  heat,  damp  or  dry  ? — DOLLY. 

[This  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant— that 
is  to  say,  it  will  succeed  in  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  os  a  Pelargonium.  It  usually  commences 
to  grow  about  August,  and  tho  leaves  remain 
fresh  till  midsummer  or  thereabouts,  when  they 
turn  yelipw  and  die  off.  When  in  this  con 
"tn  nfTbp/s&il  should  be  kept  quite  drv,  till 
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flowers  will  then  soon  make  their  appearance. 
In  all  stages  of  growth  they  need  full  exposure 
to  sunshine.  The  soil  best  suited  for  this 
If  amianthus  is  yellow  loam,  lightened  by  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  When  in  good  con¬ 
dition  the  plant  will  stand  for  years  without 
repotting,  even  if  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  j 

Streptosolen  Jamesonl.— ‘ There  seems  to  lx-  an 
impression  that  in  onler  to  flower  this  well  it  should  In¬ 
grown  to  a  large  size  and  have  plenty  ct  |k>(  room.  We 
lately  saw  some  specimens  carrying  splendid  panicles  of 
rich  deep  orange-red  blossoms  in  41-inch  pots,  the  plants 
fully  2  feet  through,  and  as  perfect  as  can  well  be  desired. 
The  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  flowers 
is  a  striking  feature. 

A  curious  Arum  Lily-  -I  send  yon  a  photograph 
of  an  Arum  I. iiy,  which  is,  I  think,  rather  a  curiosity.  It. 
was  grown  in  a  cottage  window  at  Hale,  Fariiham.  I  have 
frequently  seen  double  flowers— that  is,  one  flower  inside 
another— hut  in  this  case  the  inner  flower  is  stalked,  so  that 
there  are  two  flowers  on  one  stem.  It  was  grown  by  .Mrs. 
I’liaVo,  Alma-lane,  Hale,  Farnham.— W.  II.  Ciiakhan, 
Farnham. 

Growing  Smilax.— I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  would  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to  the  culture  of 
Smilax.  I  have  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  glass, 
heat,  water,  soil,  etc.  What  I  want  to  know  is  at  what 
temperature  I  must  keep  the  houses,  ami  ivhat  amount  ol 
water  I  must- give  the  plants?  I  want  thim  for  market, 
and  purpose  to  run  the  shoots  tip  on  strong  thread  li  feel 
long.  My  plants  now  in  2}-lnch  pots  are  inches  or 
3  inches  high,  just  started  climbing.  Must  I  put  them 
out  at  once,  or  must  I  pinch  them  to  make  them  branch 
out?— A.  J.  T. 

[The  plant  commonly  known  as  Smilax  pos¬ 
sesses  two  botanical  names — Asparagus  medeo- 
loides  and  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  In 
order  to  obtain  good  long  sprays  for  market  the 
I  >etter  way  will  oe  to  plant  them  in  a  prepared 
I  .order,  and  if  done  as  soon  as  possible  your 
plants  will  quickly  become  established.  Thor¬ 
ough  drainage  is  very  necessary  for  its  success¬ 
ful  culture,  henco  in  preparing  the  border 
6  inches  of  broken  crocks  or  other  drainage 
material  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
over  this  a  foot  of  prepared  compost.  A  very 
suitable  soil  for  the  purpose  consists  of  two- 
thirds  fibrous  loam  to  one-third  leaf-mould  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  sand.  Put  out  the 
young  plants  about  8  inches  apart,  and  when 
the  planting  is  complete  water  with  a  rose  to 
settle  tho  soil.  On  no  account  pinch  the 
shoots,  as  this  will  only  weaken  the  plants. 
Take  particular  care  at  first  not  to  give  too 
much  water,  though  enough  must  be  given  to 
keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  strength  and  the  roots  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  border  they  will  need  to  lie 
liberally  watered  during  tho  summer  months, 
but  stagnant  moisture  must  bo  avoided,  hence 
tho  reason  for  6  inches  of  drainage  material. 
Tho  shoots,  as  you  suggest,  should  be  trained 
to  stout  thread.  During  tho  summer  months  a 
reasonable  amount  of  shade  should  be  given. 
Tho  .Smilax  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant, 
lienee  no  fire-heat  is  needed  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  though  if  the  house  is  kept  pretty 
close  and  the  plants  occasionally  syringed  it 
will  hasten  (heir  growth.  Throughout  tho 
winter  the  temperature  must  not  fall  below 
.10  degs.,  with  a  little  riso  in  the  daytime.] 

Crotons  in  small  pots.— One  advantage 
attending  the  culture  of  these  fine-leaved  plants 
is  that  they  may  bo  grown  to  comparatively 
large  dimensions  in  small  pots.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  employed  for 
room  decoration  and  that  have  to  bo  placed  in 
vases,  jardinieres,  etc.  Crotons  are  among  tho 
most  free-growing  of  warm-house  plants,  only 
requiring  a  high  temperature  with  abundant 
atmospheric  moisture  to  induce  a  healthy  leaf 
development.  They  demand  more  warmth  and 
atmospheric  moisture  than  Draco-nos  and  the 
usual  run  of  warm-houso  line-leaved  tilings. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so 
largely  grown  os  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
When  there  is  suitable  accommodation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  neat,  bushy,  bright-looking  plants  in 
small  pots  are  required  for  room  and  table 
decoration,  Crotons  should  be  well  cared  for. 
We  have  nothing  quite  like  them  among 
ornamental- leaved  plants. 


should  lie  kept  quite  dry,  till  \t_he.  se.net' r  of  f/c 
>w  signs  of  starting  into  g^A'!tb/B»R9^Y“l0'P' 
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V  A  BLUE  GARDEN. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  strange  that  no  writer 
on  gardens  and  gardening  has  given  even  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  “blue  garden,’  yet  I  think  that  it 
is  the  most  interesting  little  garden  that  I  have 
ever  had.  Unlike  gardens  or  borders  of  one 
flower,  or  even  family,  it  is  easy  t<>  have  some 


A  group  of  Delphinium*. 


flowers  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A  great  advan¬ 
tage  is,  that  with  but  two  exceptions  these 
flowers  are  hardy,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  cheaply 
raided  either  from  seeds  or  division  of  the  tufts, 
the  bulbs  being  amongst  the  cheapest.  I  was 
very  interested  and  busy  for  a  year  before  the 
garden  was  begun  reading  everything  I  could 
find  with  any  reference  to  blue  flowers,  also  in 
collecting  anil  testing  them  for  colour.  I  made 
many,  to  me,  interesting  observations,  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  utter  lack  of  scent  in  blue 
flowers.  Dutch  Hyacinths, of  course,  are  sweet, 
but  they  are  bad  blues,  and  they  but  help  to 
prove  a  rule  by  its  exception.  Another  thing 
seems  to  be  a  strange  unity  in  their  place  of 
growth,  for  they  all  seem  to  require  a  temper¬ 
ate  region  to  flourish,  so  that  the  Gentian  grows 
in  Alpine  valleys  and  tropical  “  blues"  high  up 
the  mountains.  Cool,  moist  soil,  freedom  from 
full  sunshine,  wind,  or  great  cold  will  suit  one 
and  all.  The  majority  of  blue-flowered  plants 
seem  to  be  herbaceous  or  bulbous,  pointing,  I 
think,  to  a  dislike  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

My  blue  garden  is  a  long,  fairly  wide  bed, 
60  feet  by  6  feet,  on  a  gentle  slope.'  It  is  north 
and  south  in  its  length,  but  is  stff'eeheiLJrpij)  t, 
sun  by  a  thick  M ^•^ertu'eta 

that  it  only  get?  the  refle'eteir-tfarnitfq 


light  'and  air  from  the  north,  but  j 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  north  wind. 
The  soil  being  "  deads”  (a  local  and  good  name 
for  the  red  sandstone,  which  has  not  decomposed 
enough  to  become  useful  soil),  it  was  taken  out 
to  a  depth  of  .10  inches,  and  a  mixture  of  peat, 
leaf-mould,  well-rotted  manure,  anti  turfy-loam 
put  in  its  place.  The  bed  is  slightly  shaded  by 
a  large  Oak  at  its  lowest  end.  Here  1  have 
planted  the  rougher  shade-lovers  —  Borages, 
Myosotis,  Anchusa  italics.  Aconites, and  Lupins. 
The  blue  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  are  here 
for  extra  shade.  The  Primroses  are  not  a  very 
perfect  blue  ;  they  nearly  all  have  a  tendency 
to  crimson  between  the  blue  and  the  yellow  eye. 
The  Polyanthuses  are  free  from  this  fault  and 
the  blues  are  purer.  “Blue-eyed  Mary" 
(Omnhalodes  verna)  lives  here,  also  the  Gentians, 
of  which  I  have  five  varieties  planted  in  nearly 
pure  peat.  The  Campanulas  are  grown  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bed,  as  their  blue  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Borageworts  or 
Gentians.  As  nearly  all  the  plants  are  her 
baeeous,  the  ground  is  rnr|ieted  with  small 
bulbous  and  tuberous  plants.  There  is  a  wide 
belt  of  Delphiniums  at  the  back,  40  feet  long  : 
this  was  a  sheet  of  Grape  Hyacinths 
“  Heavenly  Blue.”  They  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  when 
they  arc  ready  to  take  possession.  The  Cam¬ 
panulas  have  Scillas  for  a  winter  trimming,  and 
a  goodly  patch  of  Platycodon  (Bellflower) 
was  represented  by  Hyacinthus  azureus. 
The  lovely  dark  blue  of  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentre  is  specially  precious,  but  its  mat 
of  roots  makes  it  a  bad  neighbour,  so 
Scilla  nutans  cierulea  (the  blue  form  of  our 
Bluebell)  has  to  fight  it  out  with  it.  Commeliua 
cu-lestis,  Chionodoxas,  Anemone  blanda,  A. 
apennina,  and  Hepaticas  fill  up  every  otherwise 
bare  space,  coming  through  the  Veronicas  and 
Lithospermums  that  creep  about  between  their 
taller  companions.  I  am  trying  Spanish  Irises, 
their  blue  being  so  good,  but  the  few  Flag  Irises 
that  are  blue  (not  lavender  or  purple)  do  well. 
The  Baptisias  are  fine  masses  of  colour,  their 
rich  blue  Pea  shaped  blossoms  being  very 
effective.  Libertia3  and  Dianellos,  with  their 
evergreen  flag-like  foliage,  are  cheerful  now,  so 
is  the  Flax,  whose  green  is  beautifully  soft  in 
tone. 

I  was  often  told  that  I  could  not  get  enough 
true  blue  flowers  to  make  a  show,  but  my  fear 
is  want  of  space,  though,  of  course,  all  blues 
with  any  lavender,  slate,  or  purple  tones  are 
rejected — as  in  the  case  of  the  Periwinkles.  The 


superb  plant,  blooming  for  months,  and  the 
finest  in  effect  of  any  blue  summer  flower  we 
know  in  stiff  and  rather  poor  soiL  It  may  be  a 
distinct  species,  larger  and  more  effective  than 
the  old  and  well-known  Italian  Alkanet. — Ed.] 


DORONICUMS  FOR  MASSING. 
There  are  few  yellow-flowered  hardy  plants 
that  can  surpass  these  for  fine  effect  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  To  see  them  at  their  best 
they  need  a  moist  position.  They  are  useful  for 
giving  colour  in  almost  any  position.  1  know  a 
lady  who  is  very  fond  of  her  garden,  and  her 
custom  is  to  provide  room  for  the  plants  in  the 
reserve  garden  during  the  summer,  and  when 
the  beds  are  cleared  in  autumn,  two  of  these 
are  filled  with  Doronieum  austriacum,  with  a 
fringe  of  a  tall-growing  Forget-me-not.  I  have 
no  use  for  them  in  this  way,  as  I  do  not  use 
spring  bediliug.  Doronicums  I  use  for  growing 
in  big  masses  at  the  outside  of  low-growing 
shrubs.  I  have  now  (May  19th)  two  large 
masses,  8  feet  to  12  feet  each  way ;  one  is 
Clusii  and  the  other  austriacum.  They  are  a 
sheet  of  yellow.  Standing  as  they  do  beside  an 
ornamental  pond,  and  backed  with  a  mass  erf 
common  Rhododendrons,  they  make  a  grand 
picture.  These  groups  were  planted  two  years 
ago  by  digging  the  soil  deeply,  planting  strong 
plants  18  inches  apart,  and  allowing  the 
Grass  to  grow  amongst  them.  These  grow  and 
increase  rapidly  treated  in  this  way.  When 
seen  in  these  large  groups  they  make  a  fine 
show. 

Adjoining  these  I  have  big  plants  of  Day 
Lilies,  Herbaceous  P.-eonies  standing  on  the 
turf,  with  bulbs  of  many  kinds  in  patches. 
This  type  of  spring  gardening  is  charming,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  their  value.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  cost  is  small.  When  they 
suffer  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil  (this  ooly 
occurs  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  no  assistance 
is  given),  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  them 
up  in  autumn,  removing  part  of  the  soil,  adding 
new,  and  replanting.  Should  the  plant  be 
weak,  then  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  strong 
ones  from  tho  reserve  garden.  I  have  had 
others  go  on  in  a  vigorous  condition  for  five  or 
six  years  in  the  same  soil.  I  keep  a  stock  in 
the  kitchen  garden  between  the  Gooseberry- 
bushes,  as  I  find  the  plants  useful  to  pot  up  fw 
blooming  early  under  glass  to  cut  from.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  things  can  be  grown  on 
the  Grass  in  this  way  by  a  little  thought 

_ J.  Crook. 

DOG’S-TOOTH  VIOLETS 
(EKVTHRONIUMS.1 

TRATEP.  Myosotis  and  Borage  I  do  not  count,  The  presumption  that  anything  which  will  lei 1 
as  it  is  only  to  pull  up  surplus  seedlings  each  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
summer  or  spring.  I  have  seed  of  an  indigo  which  the  large-flowered  Pacific  coast  Erythro 
blue  one.  Amongst  good 
blue  flowers,  Agatluca  ca*les- 
tis,  Salvias,  Chicory,  Corn¬ 
flowers,  l’entstemons,  Stat- 
ico,  Stokesia,  and  Aquilegias 
may  lie  noted.  Agapanthus 
(Blue  African  Lily)  is  hardy 
here  with  slight  protection. 

I  grow  a  few  Dutch  Hya¬ 
cinths,  but  think  them  stiff 
compared  with  the  beautiful 
species  of  Hyacinths.  I  am 
always  looking  out  for  new- 
blue  flowers,  and  have  heard 
of  two  new  hardy  ones  just 
received  at  Kew  ;  I  hope  to 
get  them.  Hydrangeas  (blue 
with  me)  and  Ceanothuses 
have  a  bed  to  themselves 
near,  being  shrubs,  Crocus 
speciosus  keeping  them  com¬ 
pany,  as  its  blue  is  not  above 
sub  icion. 

In  the  cold  March  days  The  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatiu). 

the  garden  is  very  beautiful 

with  its  clear  blue  flowers —  ^  _•  ■ 

Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Dutch  niuni3  thrive  best  leads  me  to  give  a  few  no.e* 
Hyacinths,  Myosotis,  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  of  observation  during  the  last  year  or  two- 
Primroses,  amt  Polyanthuses.  I  have  only  find  the  beautiful  E.  revolutum  and  1  ‘ 
noted  some  of  the  plants  ;  if  anyone  wishes  for  forms  grow  naturally  in  a  heavy,  cold  sou  ,n 
a  full  list  I  will  gladly  give  it  if  "the  Editor  will  shade.  I  saw  the  type  growing  in  the  H**- 
iblish  it.  A.CB:i  g  | h#Joft  o rf^ions.  It  grew  in  woods  on  «< 

or  A^i'rfsasirxiffi^S.1^'00"  ““ 
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high,  ami  many  2  feet.  The  flowers  wore  pro¬ 
portionately  large.  The  typical  E.  rovolutum 
opens  white,  tinted  pink  to  pinkish-purple,  and 
turns  to  a  deeper  shade  of  pink-purplo.  The 
soil  was  a  heavy,  cold  clay,  and  when  the  bulbs 
were  fully  ripened  and  the  loaves  died  away 
(about  May  10)  the  soil  was  still  decidedly 
clammy.  Some  grew  on  the  slopes,  but  the 
finest  were  in  the  damp  flats.  Many  grow  along 
a  little  stream-course  whore  during  ordinary 
winters  water  is  running  for  months  at  the  level 
of  the  bulbs.  E.  revolutum  var.  Bolandori, 
better  known  as  E.  Smithi,  grows  in  deep  shaded 
canons  in  cold  clay  soil  on  Eel  River,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  here.  This  only  differs  from  the 
type  in  being  dwarfer  and  the  flowers  opening 
white.  E.  revolutum  var.  Watsoni,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cream-tinted  all  but  white  form,  grows  from 
-Southern  Oregon  to  British  Columbia,  and 
always  in  cold  soil  and  shade.  “  It  grows  only 
in  wet  or  damp  places  and  best  in  the  very 
densest  shade.  Among  the  white  ones,  perhaps 
one  in  five  hundred,  there  is  ono  tinted  purple." 
I  quote  from  a  letter  from  one  familiar  with  them 
in  their  own  home. 

This  cream-tinted 
form  is  very  close 
to  the  E.  grandi- 
florum  var.  albi- 
florum. 

What  is  true  of 
the  three  forms 
mentioned  is  as 
true  of  E.  revolu¬ 
tum  var.  Johnsoni 
(E.  Johnsoni).  So 
far  as  my  know¬ 
ledge  goes,  all  of 
our  other  Erythro- 
niums  grow  on 
slopes  and  require 
good  drainage.  One 
group,  including 
E.  grandiflorum 
and  all  of  its 
forms,  E.  monta- 
num.  and  E.  pur- 
purascens,  is  a 
native  of  either 
high  altitudes  or 
northern  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Oregon 
and  Colorado  E. 
grandiflorum  and 
its  varieties  and 
K.  montanum  are 
high  on  the  peaks  ; 
farther  north  they 
aro  found  at  a 
lower  elevation. 

E.  purpurascens  is 
found  high  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  from 
4,000  feet  up.  The 
species  of  this 
group  do  not  grow 
in  tno  shade,  or 
only  occasionally. 

They  grow  on  open 
slopes  among  bun¬ 
ched  Crosses  in  a  loose  soil  rich  with  mould. 
As  the  snow  does  not  go  off  until  late,  they  are 
not  through  the  ground  at  the  earliest  before 
May,  and,  after  the  manner  of  all  sub-alpines, 
flower  very  soon  after  they  push  through.  On 
Mount  Hood,  Oregon,  E.  montanum  is  often 
not  in  bloom  until  August,  and  its  apparently 
fragile  flowers  enduro  almost  nightly  frosts.  A 
correspondent  in  British  Columbia  describes  E. 
grandiflorum  as  it  grows  on  the  Grassy  slopes 
of  a  high  mountain,  and  likens  it  to  a  field  of 
yellow  Daffodils.  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
flowering  any  of  this  sub-alpine  group  satisfac¬ 
torily  at  Ukiah,  but  had  a  very  nice  bloom 
this  spring  in  my  mountain  garden  at  Lyons 
Valley. 

Bulbs  of  these  secured  at  the  lowest  elevation 
to  which  they  can  bo  found  would,  I  think,  take 
more  kindly  to  cultivation  in  a  warmer  climate 
than  any  other.  I  know  this  is  true  of  E.  pur¬ 
purascens,  for  I  had  it  for  sevoral  years  from 
about  8,000  feet  altitude  and  could  do  nothing 
at  all  with  it,  for  it  did  not  get  readvJ^j. start 
until  the  heat  of  our  summer  made  nfindlthuMi 
under  which  no  ErJAlflbliiuW  lc'iuld^i™\yJ 
Later  I  secured  it  from  about  4,000  feet  altitude 


and  at  a  point  further  south  as  well,  and  have 
ttowored  it  every  season  since  at  Ukiah.  All  of 
our  other  Western  Erythroniums,  including  E. 
Hartwegi,  E.  giganteum,  E.  citrinum,  E.  Hen- 
dersoni,  and  K.  Howolli,  grow  naturally  in  not 
very  densoly-shaded  woods  in  well-drained 
soils,  oftencr  in  rocky  or  shaly  soils,  but  not 


producing  wonderful  heads  of  bloom.  This  is 
a  lovely  kind  to  cut  from.  Arranged  with 
sprays  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  and  its  own 
foliage  it  is  very  beautiful  on  the  dinner  table. 
— J.  Ckook. 

Canterbury  Bells.— Seed  of  these  hardy 
biennials  does  not  always  germinate  well  sown 


infrequently  in  clay.  The  elevation  is  0U0  feet  outdoors.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  lack  of  moisture 


to  3,000  feet,  and  any  of  these  species  may  l>c 
found  within  this  variation  of  altitude.  The 
very  finest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  of  these 
were  in  soil  of  rocky  debris  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould  in  well-shaded  spots  at  middle  altitudes, 
and  in  low  brush  on  north  slopes  at  a  high 
altitude  in  similar  soils. 

My  experience  is  that  no  matter  whence  the 
bulbs  come,  in  cultivation  shade  and  shelter  aro 
essential,  and  the  deeper  the  shade,  the  taller 
the  stems  and  the  larger  the  leaves.  In  my 
mountain  garden  I  noted  that  the  leaves  of  all 
species  were  much  more  richly  mottled  than  at 
Ukiah  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  as  to 
whether  they  were  not  more  attractive  than  the 
flowers  themselves.  C.  P. 


at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  a  few  hot,  dry  days 
just  as  the  seed  may  be  softening  often  cause 
total  failure  of  growth.  Like  all  hard-shelled 
seeds  growth  is  usually  best  when  the  seeds  are 
sown  Boon  after  they  are  ripe,  as  long  keeping 
tends  both  to  dry  the  starch  in  the  seeds  and 
to  harden  the  shells.  August  is  not  a  good 
time  to  sow  seeds,  as  the  plants  will  be  too 
small  then  to  flower  the  following  year,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  great  desideratum  with  all 
biennials,  hence  it  seems  better  to  sow  in  June 
under  glass  in  a  cold-house  or  framo,  putting 
the  seeds  thinly  into  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and 
after  watering  keeping  them  shaded  until 
growth  has  taken  place.  That  soon  happens 
under  favourable  conditions.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  woll  up, 
the  pans  or  boxes 
may  bo  stood  out¬ 
doors.  The  plants 
when  hardened  can 
be  dibbled  up  into 
a  nursery  bed  6 
inches  apart,  and 
if  occasionally 
watered  and  par¬ 
tially  shaded  strong 
growth  follows. 
Such  plants  can  be, 
at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  lifted  with 
balls  of  soil  and 
planted  where  to 
bloom,  which  they 
will  do  finoly  dur¬ 
ing  the  following 
year.  Failures  in 
germination  some¬ 
times  follow  from 
gathering  pods  too 
early  as  they  ripen. 
To  make  sure,  for 
no  groat  quantity 
of  seed  is  needed 
by  anyone,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie 
small  pieces  of  fine 
muslin  over  a  few 
selected  pods  as 
they  ripen,  and 
thus  they  can  hang 
until  the  pods  are 
fully  matured. 
There  are  many 
varieties  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells— single, 
double,  and  duplex, 
each  section  includ¬ 
ing  some  half  dozen 
diverse  colours  of 
white,  pink,  mauve, 
heliotrope,  and 
others.  Flowers, 
too,  are  very  fine.  Seed  taken  from  fino  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  having  one  cup  within  the  other 
give  single,  semi -double,  and  double.  To  get 
Narcissi,  those  that  are  early  white?— J.  Wntotir,  the  calycanthema  or  duplex  form  seed  must  be 

1'ZbU  kind,:  Old  Double  yellow,  with  aur»Uu.  1  ^  only. -A.  I). 

pU'iius,  and  double  sulphur  Phcenix.  Single  kinds:  YgIiCW  CfllCGOlUTl&S. — During  tno  last 

olden  Spur,  princeps,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsefleldi,  fow  years  yellow  flowers  have  become  much 


The  Chimney  Campanula  (C.  pyranddalis)  in  Ireland.  From  a  photograph  by  Miss  M.  S.  Knox-Oore. 

(See  page  230.) 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  best  single  and  double  Narcissi.— 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  double  and  single 


Uolden  Spur,  princeps,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horseneldi, 

KrV°o»  morepopula-r  than  formerly,  and  as  the  ordi- 

you  have  a  heavy  soil,  the  double  white  poeticus  may  be  nary  yellow  bedding  Calceolaria  is  xerj  _ 

Worth  trying,  but  plant  it  at  least  0  inches  deep,  and  bright,  rich  yellow,  it  may  be  nsed  With  great 
leave  it  two  or  three  years  without  disturbance.]  I  a(lvantage  as  a  pot  plant  for  making  masses  of 


Double  white  Columbine.— The  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  Columbine  are  all  stately-looking, 
free-blooming  border  plants.  The  double  white 
form  I  consider  amongst  the  very  best  border 
plants,  and  were  it  more  known  I  feel  Bure  it 
would  be  more  largely  grown.  Some  three 
years  ago  a  friend  sent  mo  a  pinch  of  seed. 
This  was  sown  in  a  box,  and  in  due  time  the 


bright  colour  in  the  conservatory  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  find  that  two-year-old  plants  are 
best  for  this  purpose.  Tho  plan  I  adopt  is  as 
follows  :  In  tho  autumn,  after  the  supp 


„  „  _  _  .  .  ply  of 

plants,  and  were  it  more  known  I  feel  sure  it  cuttings  has  been  taken  from  the  beds  or  Dor-  * 

'  ders,  the  plants  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  short,  stubby  growths,  just  fit  for  lifting 
and  potting  into  5-inch  or  fl  inch  pots,  and  as 
they  are  fairly  hardy  they  may  bo  kept  through 


seedlings  were  planted  in  the  open  border, 
where  they  grew  away  strongly.  Last  year 
they  bloomed,  hut  not  nearly  so  well  as  this 
season,  I  have  some  bold  clumps  in  the  hardy 


ordinary  winters  in  cold-frames  by  means  o: 
hut  not  nearly  so  well  os  this  little  external  covering  if  a  sharp  frost  occurs. 
1  11  ’  — "  '  ’  They  will  begin  to  push  up  flower-spikes  from 

e  v&ry 1  shoot)  i n 1  Apri  1,  and  during  May  and  June 
jvill  .<e  in  full  blopitk  |  fFpr  making  up  groups  of 
striking  colours  they  are  most  useful.  If  not  all 


__  r,  also  a  largo  patch  in  the  kitchen 
_put  from.  In  both  positions 
icent,  growing  about  2  feet  hi 
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required  under  glass,  they  make  a  fine  display  for  this  particular  class  of  Lily  is  to  start  the  iu^the 

if  planted  out  in  April  in  any  sheltered  nooks  in  bulbs  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse  in  boxes,  or  even  J,mi  are  in  bloom  now.  I 


Sweet  Peas  In  bloom.— 1  have  a  few  Sweet  Pea 
ants  that  have  been  in  the  ground  all  this  last  winter, 
id  are  in  bloom  now.  I  planted  a  great  number  in 


'  "  :  .  ,  ..  .  .  ,  .  -  . ,  j mount  are  sen  sown.  owuev  *  may  iic  numi 

gorgeous  flowers  may  be  grown  into  quite  large  in  planting  them  out  in  the  garden,  so  vert  ,  the  autumn,  and  in  such  a  locality  as  yours 
bushes  if  planted  in  -sheltered  spots  for  in  the  brittle  arc  the  fresh,  young  roo  s.  A  pht  very  prob^ble  that  they  would  survive  the 

isle  of  Wight  I  have  frequently  been  strode  that  is  not  much  in  togue  is  that  of  Uk  i.^  ou  K  sowing  in  the  autumn  you  got  an 

with  I  he  golden  masses  of  colour  produced  by  a  rather  large  hole  m  the  garden  and  placing  in  di  -.av  ald  ti.eil  uv  sow;IUJ  ai/ain  in 

old  plants  left  entirely  unprotected. -.1.  about  half  a  peek  of  the  fibre  alsrve  notes. 

(import.  planting  three  or  more  hulos  into  this  in  such  a  i  o  j 

„ _ _ _ _  „  rni  •  f.,  way  that  the  bulb  is  quite  covered  therewith.  Sweet  Peas  falling. -I  rfiould  be  very  much 

Hemerocallis  flava.— This  is  one  of  the  ■?  _  .  ,,  a,,,,,,.  ,;n  Obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the 

earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Dav  Lilies  its  Tlus  ,I|*I)03''S  °.f  a11  superfluous  mo  sture  till  the  ^  sJweot  Pexa  -  They  wore  autumn  sown,  mid  U.. 
nlomirm  tiri  rorilAriinii  „  iff  -,  'r  bulbs  have  made  roots,  alter  which  there  need  whole  row  lias  thriven  well  until  now,  when  some  of  tbem 
pleasing  tint  rendering  it  a  general  favourite  for  ,  f  are fec[  ,lixh.  then  the  top  withers,  an.  1  on  examlni.,,. 

cutting.  I  have  recently  noticed  considerable  .....  ,,  .  .  the  root  it  appears  to  be  decayed,  others  lose  their  bud.: 

numbers  in  the  florists’  shops,  the  long  clean  Aubrietias.  r  ew  admirers  ol  these  pretty  they  turn  vellow  and  fall  while  they  are  quite  snail, 
stems  eminently  fitting  it  for  the  furnishing  of  Opines  probably  are  aware  that  there  are  in  3:.e,  e™""*  K',' 

vases  and  similar  uses.  The  individual  bl<5>ms  commerce  about  a  dozen  under  diverse  names.  »  ™}1  with  a  south  west  aspect.  D.  Clakksox,  Godc.  - 


no  moans  numerous  among  plants  of  this  class. 


perseded  by 


The  bronzy-tinted  forms  of  the  ful'va  and  flowered  varieties,  and  the  variegated  form  is  v’  s?iil'are’  sure'' toTuffer  ^f^not  well 

Kwanso  sections  are  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  loo  miffy  to  merit  cultivation  except  in  a  col-  8  >  ..... w~,i. 


this,  while  the  noble  II.  aurantilea  major  does  lection  of  variegated  plants.  A.  gneca,  again,  mamn^'antT  frequent 

not -under  some  conditions  at  least  flower  is  superaeded  by  some  others,  and  even  Hender-  licatfong  o{  n,mid.,nanure.  Driblets  of 


freely  enough  to  please  everyone.  —  P. 


soni  is  hardly  so  good  as  violaeea.  One  of  the  applications 
_ °  i.i:.,i.  a  ti,«,  water  are  of 


no  value.] 


of  England  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  afford  a„d  darker,  as  also  quite  robust,  is  Souvenir  tie  wh»tto'‘do?  I 

thi9  charming  little  Saxifrage  the  condition:*  \y  Ingram:  and  still  more  red,  indeed  tlie  tionn  in  the  same  bo<l  for  four  or  live  years,  and  seldom 

necessary  to  secure  perennial  vigour  ami  at  the  rjchest  0f  all  Aubrietia*  of  that  line,  is  Fire  lost  any.  The  only  »lilTcrence  in  the  soilthiH  year  is  the 
same  time  induce  the  free  production  of  flowers.  A  Leiehtlini  onens  very  red  and  then  addition  of  soil  from  therosdnde  foocumulatwl  rosd. 

If  the  plants  arc  grown  in  the  full  sun  they  are  A  (L.pbelli 

apt  to  turn  rusty  and  become  in  a  great  measure  Improved,  the  flowers  quite  rounded,  is  one  of  ing  out  any  side  shoots.  I  am  sending  you  specimen*  of 

defoliated  in  a  time  of  heat  and  drought,  the  the  ^st  of  the  blue  shades,  and  A.  violaeea,  of  U.e  plants.' and  insects  trapped  by  Carrot.  1  dug  a  lot  ol 

consequence  being  that  very  few  flowers  are  the  deeper-hued  or  plum-coloured  forms.  All  ‘^e^'dX™  ^rg^r.^f^rmToth^ 
produced  the  following  season.  If  placed  iu  a  t|iese  half-dozen  are,  for  Aubrietias,  large-  j.  r.b. 


very  shady  situation  the  result  is  equally  dis-  flowered  and  free  growers.  Some  of  them  seed  [The  very  fact  of  your  growing  your  Carnv 
appointing.  I  am  now  trying  this  pretty  species  moderately,  but  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  tious  for  four  or  five  years  in  the  same  bed  at 
in  a  position  where  the  plants  get  no  sun  after  soedii„g8  reproducing  their  kind  correctly,  once  explains  the  failure.  Carnations,  to  do 
midday,  and  am  hopeful  that  I  shall  in  this  way  Once  plants  are  obtained  it  is  easy  to  increase  wen  raUst  have  fresh  quarters  every  year, 
ensure  a  free  growth  which  will  mature  suffi-  them  at  any  time  when  in  free  growth  by  Your  plants,  too,  are  attacked  by  wireworm— 
ciently,  Without  that  loss  of  the  lower  leaves  inserting  quite  short  tops  into  sandy  soil,  in  one  Qf  the  worst  enemies  the  Carnation  grower 
which  lessens  the  flower-bearing  capacity  if  this  AS-sized  pots,  and  standing  them  in  a  close  has  to  contend  with.  If  you  intend  to  plant  in 
Saxifrage.  I  have  seen  this  species  in  excellent  frame,  and  shading  for  a  week  or  two.  Shoots  fresh  quarters,  give  the  new  ground  a  dressing 
condition  in  pots,  the  plants  being  stood  on  a  very  aoon  form>  and  from  such  cuttings,  rooted  Qf  gaslime,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  planting 
•  l10,,  x)r<‘er  d“r,ng  a['<>  August  and  then  early  in  the  season,  plants  are  obtained  that  time  if  you  see  any  wireworm.  Stir  the  ground 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  through  the  make  quite  large  clumps  in  the  spring.  Of  all  frequently  so  as  to  well  incorporate  the  lime.] 

autumn. — J.  varieties  none  seed  so  freely  as  does  A.  violaeea,  - - 

Herbaceous  plants  for  cutting.  —  and  from  its  progeny  may  he  obtained,  if  desired,  GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS, 

Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  a  good  collec-  several  diverse  varieties,  but  the  true  form  lias  _ 

tion  of  herbaceous  plants  will  bs  found  invalu-  flowers  of  good  size  and  of  a  deep  rich  colour.  Red  gpotg  Qn  Googeberry-bushes. -Can  you 

able,  for  as  soon  as  the  early-flowering  bulbs  are  Being  so  hardy,  a  collection  ot  these  \aneties  ttru  mc  what  j  should  do  to  my  Gooseberry -bushes*  They 

at  their  best  the  herbaceous  plants  are  coming  repays  getting. — A.  D.  are  covered  with  a  red  raised  spot  very  badly,  quite  an 

into  bloom,  and  continue  right  away  until  the  Barly  Tufted  pansies.-It  is  surprising  ITrT^ ^  ^ 


autumn.  — J. 

Herbaceous  plants  for  cutting.  — 

Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  plants  will  be  found  invalu- 


G ARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Red  spots  on  Gooseberry-bushes.— Can  you 


into  bloom,  and  continue  right  away  until  the 
last  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  bring  the  out¬ 
door  flower  season  to  a  close.  Starting  with 
the  Doronicums,  that  are  now  so  popular,  we 
daily  find  different  shades  of  colour  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  beds,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 


plants  are  of  the  cut-and-come-again  sort,  that  retaiu  a  number  of  old  plants— i.e.,  those  first  inches  from  the  top,  and  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
perfect  their  later  buds  all  the  better  for  having  planted  out  laat  season-and  cut  back  late  in  the  could  t«U  what  it  is  that  does  it '  I  fancied  it  was  some 
the  earliest  blooms  gathered  as  fast  as  they  £utumn.  Sufficient  time  was  left  for  the  plants  .  .u  ••  i 

expand.  When  the  Narcissus  tribe,  that  gives  make  a  nice  tuft  tx;fore  the  winter  season  set  [I  should  think  that  the  injury  you  complain 


„  0  ~  awai^,nr#  more  kindly  conditions  to  prevail,  ..  VY  :  .  “t  ', 

Happily,  with  such  old-fashioned  flowers  as  when  &  develop  at  a  very  quick  rate,  and  often  feeds  on  the  shoots  of  Raspberries.  These 
R-eomes,  Pvrethrums,  Gaillardias,  Irises,  soon  after  present  a  most  welcome  display,  weevils  usually  only  feed  at  night,  hiding  them- 
Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons,  with  Roses  and  The  latcncJof  tho  prcse„t  season  is  acknow  selves  very  carefully  during  the  day.  so  that  it 
many  beautiful  shrubs  that  flower  during  the  led  l  on  all  liandg  yet  the  past  {ew  warmer  is*  most  impossible  to  find  them,  spread  some 
late  spnrg  and  early  summer  months,  there  is  j*  have  already  ah^wn  ti,e  {^ult  of  their  in-  «'h\te  flolha  u^eLtl??  ™ne8\  ,au<  "hen't  “ 
no  lack  of  material  throughout  the  changing  |lu-ence_  iSonlc  4rietie9  arc  much  later  than  d*'*  throw  a  bright  light  suddenly  on  them, 
seasons.  There  is  one  thing  all  these  plants  others  in  coming  into  flower,  so  that  if  an  early  \nd  g>ve  them  a  sharp  shake;  this  will  cause 
need  ,f  they  are  to  he  seen  at  their  best  and  diaplay  ^  aimeTl  at.  these  later  ones  should  not  the  beetles  to  tall,  and  they  can  be  easily 
that  is  good  culture,  h  or  cutting  I  like  to  have  ^  encouraged  In  a  garden  exposed  to  mast  collected.  I  do  not  think  that  any  hinlsan- 
each  kind  in  a  separate  bed,  so  that  it  can  have  ”-indS|  where  the  growtlis  of  the  the  culpnta.-G.  8.  S.] 

special  treatment,  and  be  mulched  or  watered  piant3  are  blown  about  early  in  the  season,  it  is  Wireworm.-My  garden  is  infested  with  groia. 

wilRrontinue  Sro^V-L^f  btl  MEiKS  ^ 

for  weeks  or  months  ifthly  get  plenty  of  liquid  Jg’loSS  ^ffiap^tedia^  JSL 

food,  but  if  starved  and  dry  a  very  brief  display  ,  he  pre valence  of  cold  winds  m,d  frosts.  Lord  but  also  destroy  anything  c!«c  they  come  across.-R  F. 
results.  .1.0 .,Uo*port.  Salisbury,  a  very  large  primrose  flower,  heavily  [The  grubs  attacking  your  plants  are  “  wire 

Planting  Liliurn  auratum. — It  not  rayed,  is  also  good,  possessing  a  most  robust  worms.’  The;y  are  well  known  to  have  a  great 
infrequently  happens  that  more  failures  result  constitution,  and  also  a  vigorous  grower,  partiality  for  Carnations,  but  will  feed  on  the 
in  the  planting  of  Liliurn  auratum  early  than  by  From  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  two  years  ago  roots  of  almost  any  plant.  It  is  qf  no  use  try- 
ordinary  late  planting— that  is  to  say,  planting  a  selection  was  made  of  a  few  plants  flowering  ing  to  kill  them  with  any  insecticide,  but  they 
any  time  during  March.  A  great  drawback  to  earlier  than  the  majority,  and  in  this  connection  may  bo  trapped  by  burying  small  slices  of  Mar.- 
very  early  planting  is  the  usually  wet  condition  I  now  have  a  lovely  soft  yellow  variety,  a  char-  golds,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Carrots,  or  pieces 
of  the  soil,  and  in  tho  rootless  state  the^bulbs  are  tiling  blue-tinted  kind,  besides  several’ others  flf  of  rape  cake  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
not  always  capable  of.  enduring  t/is  \vvth  ii.--.  ■epfeqjis  shades  of  colour.  A  bed  of  old  plants  tn^jilants,  a  small  wooden  skewer  being 


punity.  Indeed,  Is  I  -ohtyS  tfiq  ■\roflA.~y  an 
oest  that  come  through  safely.  A  better  wa; 


always  be  retained  to 
lisplay.—  D.  B.  Crake. 
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o  show  where  they  are 
iOuld  be  examined  every 
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morning.  Strewing  small  pieces  of  rape  cake  1  can  easily  bo  picked  up  off  the  sheot.  Tying 

npnr  t  h*»  r\lar*ta  tkat  otfnnkn.l  l.«*  - 11  L .. _  .1 1  c  t  s  .  .  ..  r  © 


near  the  plants  that  are  attacked  by  wireworms 
will  sometimes  draw  the  latter  away  from  the 
crop.— G.  S.  S.] 

Grubs  In  soil  (F.  A.  E.  Walker).—  The 
caterpillars  you  sent  are  those  of  a  moth  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  Geometridie. 


small  bundles  of  hay  or  dry  Moss  to  the  atoms 
makes  good  traps,  as  the  weevils  find  them 
handy  places  to  nide  in.  As  regards  woodlice, 
numbers  of  them  may  be  caught  by  laying  tiles, 
bricks,  pieces  of  board,  etc.,  about.  The 


,  „  The  moths  creatures^  are  fond  of  sheltering  under  such 

belonging  to  this  family  have  large,  ample  wings  |  things.  Turn  the  traps  over  every  morning, 
but  small  bodies.  You  do  not  say  on  what  an,l  throw  the  woodlice  into  boiling  water, 
plants  you  found  them,  but  unless  they  are  in  Replace  the  trap  as  near  as  possible  in  the  same 
jgreat  numbers,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  you  position  as  it  was  before.  Steiner's  vermin 
cannot  do  better  than  pick  them  off  by  hand,  paste  is  said  to  be  very  fatal  to  them.  Mix  one 
1  hey  are,  as  you  say,  ugly-looking  creatures,  part  of  the  paste  to  three  parts  of  Barley-meal, 
but  they;  are  perfectly  harmless  except  to  the  al>d  place  small  portions  about  on  pieces  of 
leaves  of  plants.  Syringing  with  paraffin  emul-  cardboard  or  slate.  Probably  this  mixture 
aion  or  “  Paris  green  ,r  would  kill  them,  but  would  be  poisonous  to  birds,  but  a  small  ' 


unless  they  are  very  plentiful  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  do  so.— G.  8.  S. 


Water  unfit  for  use  (Son  Wafer).— You 


lece 

rom 


of  wire  netting  would  prevent  them  fi 
getting  at  it.— G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Sycamore  tree  ( O .  Scott).— 


.  --  - >y  them  by  thoroughly  wetting 

Do  not  put  chloride  of  limo  into  it,  shoots  with  paraffin  solution,  soft-soap  and 
as  that  would  bo  injurious  to  the  plants  ;  but  Tobacco-water,  or  soft-soap  and  Quassia  extract 
you  might  put  some  fresh  ordinary  lime  in  with  —in  fact,  any  wash  in  which  there  is  soap  is 
advantage.  If  you  intended  to  make  uso  of  it  useful.  When  you  find  ants  infosting  a  tree 
for  domestic  purposes,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  or  plant  you  may  be  almost  certain  that  it  is 
nothing  t  lint  you  could  do  to  mnko  it  fit  for  such  attacked  by  aphides  or  scale  insects,  for  both 


Alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  alpoilria).  (See  page  }U0.) 


purposes.  When  the  tubs  are  empty  I  should 
allow  them  to  become  quite  dry,  anil  then  burn 
in  them  some  shavings  that  have  boen  steeped  in 
tar ;  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  sides  and 
bottom  became  somewhat  charred.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  keep  water  in  tubs  sweet  for  any 
1  mgth  of  time. — G.  S.  S. 

The  Vine  weevil  (E.  11.  D.).—  The 
insect  attacking  your  plant  is  the  black  Vine 
weevil  (Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus).  The  beetle  or 
weevil  is,  as  you  suggest,  the  parent  of  the 
grubs.  In  both  states  this  insect  is  very 
injurious  to  plants.  The  beetle  feeds  on  the 
shoots  and  leaves  and  the  grubs  on  the  roots. 
Not  only  do  they  attack  the  roots  of  Vines,  but 
also  those  of  Ferns,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Begonias,  and  other  plants.  It  is  of  no  use 
trying  to  kill  the  grubs  when  they  are  at  the 
roots  ;  the  only  way  is  to  pick  them  out  of  the 
soil.  The  beetles  feed  only  at  night,  as  a  rule, 
hiding  themselves  so  cunningly  during  the  day 
that  they  are  very  difficult  to  find.  When  they 
attack  plants  in  pots  the  plants  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  laid  on  their  sides  on  a  white  sheet. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  climb¬ 
ing  plants  on  the  roof,  the  sheets  must  be  laid 
under  them,  then,  after  it  has  been  dark  for  an 
hour  or  so,  throw  a  bright  light  suddenl; 
the  plants.  This  will  startle  the  weevile 
they  will  fall  as  if  dead.  Dltjitfe^dotapt 
the  plants  a  shake  and  search  them  welL 


separate  when  10  galls,  of  water  are  added 
before  using.— G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Spruce  Fir.—  I  have  sent  you  some 
insects  that  have  been  on  n  Spruce  Mr  for  three  years  follow - 
,nKi  although  I  appear  to  kill  them  with  strong  soap- 
ivater  and  paraffin  every  summer.  I  should  like  to  know 
their  name  and  life  history,  nnd  if  I  could  use  anything 
more  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  them  ?  They  arc  quite 
thick  on  the  hard  wood.— II.  Taluks. 

[The  insects  on  your  Spruce  Fir  are  one  of 
the  aphides  belonging  to  the  genus  Lachnus. 
Though  j’ou  have  killed  the  insects  on  previous 
occasions,  you  have  evidently  not  killed  the 
eggs,  for  the  insecticide  you  mention  will  not 
do  so,  and  it  is  hard  to  suggest  anything  that 
will.  The  soap  and  paraffin  wash  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  appear  in  the 
spring,  and  a  careful  watch  should  oe  kept  on 
t lie  trees  all  the  summer,  and  the  trees  washed 
again  as  soon  as  any  more  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  broods  late  in  the  season  that 
lay  the  eggs,  which  remain  unhatched  during 
the  winter.— G.  S.  S.] 

Grubs  In  garden.— Our  garden,  a  small  suburban 
one,  is  over-run  with  grubs,  a  specimen  of  which  Is 
enclosed.  They  have  attacked  a  number  of  Lobelia  which 
were  put  in  as  an  edging.  At  every  root  some  were  found. 
C:ui  you  tell  mo  how  to  get  rid  of  them?  I  hod  some 
stnhlc-mnmirc  put  in  last  autumn.  Hod  this  anything  to 
do  with  their  presence  '— I vv  Lawn, 

[The  grubs  you  sent  are  specimens  of  the 
“  Daddy-long-legs  ’’  (Tipula  olcracea).  They 
are  most  destructive  posts  in  gardens,  and  feed 
on  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  plants. 
They  may  bo  trapped  by  laying  pieces  of  slato, 
tiles,  pioces  of  board,  or  turf  on  the  ground  near 
the  plants.  Thoso  grubs  are  fond  of  moving 
about  at  night,  and  will  often  hide  under  such 
things  during  the  day.  They  may  also  be 


those  kinds  of  insects  secrete  a  swoct  substance 
of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond. — G.  S.  8. 

Apple  -  tree  leaves  unhealthy 

(  W.  //.  W.  H. ). — Your  Apple-tree  is  attacked 
by  the  Apple  aphis  (Aphis  mali),  which  infests 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to 
curl  and  turn  red.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  one 
tree  should  bo  attacked  and  not  the  other.  You 
mention  that  the  treo  was  infested  in  the  same 
manner  last  year.  This  is  probably  the  cause 
of  its  not  flowering  so  well  this  year,  as  the 
injuries  to  the  leaves  no  doubt  weakened  the 
plant.  It  is  possiblo  that  the  roots  of  this  tree 
are  nearer  a  drain  than  those  of  the  other,  so 
that  during  the  last  two  dry  summers  they 
became  drier  than  they  should  have  been.  I  do 
not  think  that  from  their  position  any  draught 
could  have  boen  the  cause.  If  it  were,  just  at 
the  timo  of  flowering  the  blossoms  might  liavo 
been  nipped  by  the  wind,  but  they  would  have 
been  there  all  the  same.  The  aphides  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dostroy  on  account  of  the  curl  in  the 
leaves  sheltering  them,  but  spraying  the  leaves 
with  paraffin  emulsion  will  kill  them.  To  make 
the  emulsion,  dissolve  a  quart  of  soft-soap  in 
2  quarts  of  boiling  water,  also  dissolve  2  o/..  of 
naphthaline  in  1  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  odd  it 
to  the  bailing  soap  solution,  stir  all  well 
jeihejvAcUthen  work  it  through  a  syringe 
^  th  i.HjAc],4g8e  for  about  ten  minutes,  wheijMjtll ffltoXB’ISfii 
ought  <o>e  so  well  mixed  that  the  oil  wilHldt1  WTEiuir, 'PKuburgh. 
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trapped  by  burying  small  slices  of  Carrots,  Man¬ 
golds,  Turnips,  or  Potatoes  about  an  inch  below 
tho  surface,  sticking  a  small  wooden  skewor  into 
each  so  as  to  show  where  it  is  buriod.  Both  kinds 
of  traps  should  be  examined  every  morning. 
The  skins  of  these  grubs  are  so  tough  that  no 
insecticides  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  them — at 
any  rate,  while  they  are  in  the  ground — but 
watering  plants  that  are  attacked  by  them  with 
a  strong  solution  of  gunno  or  nitrate  of  soda  is 
very  useful,  as  it  holps  tho  plants  and  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  grubs.  — G.  8.  S.] 

Oluater  Oup  Gooseberry  fungus. -I  would  be 

obliged  for  an  opinion  os  to  what  l»  tho  matter  with  these 
Qooaebcrrlft,  and  the  remedy?  I  havo  about  200  young 
hushes  in  an  open  square,  and  this  disease  showed  last 
year,  and  the  crop  was  lost.  The  land  was  dug  over  os  being 
very  full  of  weods  and  left  for  winter  frosts,  and  well 
limed,  as  the  soil  hero  requires  that  treatment,  and  the 
hushes  were  well  watered  with  a  rose  with  a  mixture  of 
soft-soap  and  petroleum  Just  before  leaves  appeared,  but 
only  done  once,  unfortunately,  by  a  mistake.  This  year 
the  complaint  scorns  much  worse.  The  berries  can  still  lie 
used  for  Jelly,  as  the  yellow  stuff  rubs  off,  so  I  am  having 
them  picked,  but  am  most  anxious  to  know  of  a  cure  for 
next  year.  I  think  the  evil  was  introduced  by  some 
young  unhealthy  bushes  procured  a  few  years  ago,  and 
now  it  has  spread  all  over  the  patch.— O.  Lylk. 

[Your  Gooseberries  are  attacked  by  the 
Gooseberry  Cluster  Cup  fungus  (Puccinea  pring- 
sheimiana),  a  by  no  moans  uncommon  fungus, 
but  one  that  rarely  occurs  in  such  profusion  as 
it  has  done  in  your  case,  bo  as  to  really  injure 
tho  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  fungi  that 
appears  in  two  forms,  each  form  on  a  different 
kind  of  plant,  the  spores  of  one  form  only 
germinating  on  the  plant  that  the  other  form 
grows  on.  The  spores  from  this  fungus  will 
only  germinate  on  a  Carex  or  Sedge,  and  the 
spores  from  the  Carex  only  on  the  Gooseberry. 
Tho  only  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
attack  is  to  dostroy  any  Sedges  that  are  near 
the  Gooseberries,  or  if  you  could  gather  and 
bum  all  the  infested  Gooseberry  leaves  and 
fruit  so  that  tho  Sedges  did  not  become  infected 
it  would  come  to  the  same  tiling.  It  is  of  no 
use  now  applying  any  fungicide,  but  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  open  next  you  might  spray  them 
two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  with 
A  or.,  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur), 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  one  gallon.— G.  S.  S.] 

“The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
mined,  tcith  ftlil  deteript inn*  of  all  the  heel  ptantt,  their 
culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  ittutt  rated.  Medium 
Soo,  17*. ;  poet  free.  lot.  Gd. 

The  tame,  bouiul  in  S  rolt.—tage  green  morocco— for 
library  or  preecntation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book- 
teller*,  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  J  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  th- 
inspiration  lot  thlslooolcO  lit  not  only  teaches  good  gnrden- 
Wft-W'eMlW  «$,  liinppttant.,  condemns  bad 
,1  (icing  for  both." 
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ASPARAGUS. 

Tiie  question  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  growers  of  this  vegetable  will  be  the 
length  of  time  that  cutting  may  continue.  The 
season  of  cutting  varies  according  to  the 
weather,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  situation 
of  the  garden.  Some  growers  commence  cut¬ 
ting  several  days — sometimes  weeks — bofore 
others  less  favourably  situated.  This  season  I 
began  cutting  earlier  than  usual,  especially 
considering  the  coldness  of  the  spring,  but 
frost,  which  sometimes  works  such  mischief, 
did  not  harm  the  earlier  heads.  Activity  of 
the  roots  and  crowns  was  quite  pronounced  in 
the  early  spring,  when  plants  were  being  taken 
up  for  forcing.  Quite  early  in  the  year — I 
think  it  was  in  February — I  found  growth  quite 
an  inch  in  length  on  some  crowns.  1  com¬ 
menced  cutting  about  April  20  outdoors,  and  a 
full  supply  has  been  gathered  daily  until  the 
middle  of  June.  Light  cuttings  only  will  be 
taken  now,  and  this  only  for  a  short  time,  so 
that  the  beds  may  become  well  furnished  with 
their  summer  growth,  and  so  prepare  for 
another  year’s  supply.  The  extremely  hot  sun¬ 
shine  gave  rise  to  hurried  and  almost  premature 
growth  ;  during  one  day  the  heads]  would  be 
bursted,  and  when  this  happens  the  stems 
become  unduly  elongated  and  thin,  and  for 
market  it  is,  in  this  condition,  deprived  of  its 
value.  On  some  of  the  hottest  days — June  9  to 
14  in  particular,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to 
above  8(1  clegs,  in  the  open  garden  — it  became 
necessary  for  securing  close  heads  to  cut  twice 
a  day. 

It  is  a  very  common  custon  to  apply  heavy 
dressings  of  manure  to  the  Asparagus- beds  in 
winter,  only  to  be  pulled  off  again  in  spring. 
This  not  only  makes  a  deal  of  unnecessary 
work,  but  is  to  some  extent  wasteful.  If  some 
manure  could  be  spread  over  the  beds  at  this 
time,  when  cutting  is  finished,  so  that  the  roots 
now  they  are  active  could  derive  benefit  from 
it,  het.ter  results  would  follow,  and  the  labour 
certainly  be  less.  Short  manure,  either  in  a 
decayed  or  fresh  state,  procured  from  the 
stables,  cow-yard,  or  piggeries,  and  spread  over 
the  surface,  would  certaiidy  be  beneficial,  and 
if  this  could  bo  supplemented  by  occasional 
soakings  of  liquid-manure,  so  much  the  better. 
Salt,  too,  or  nitrate  of  soda  does  much  good 
now  if  the  weather  prove  showery,  but  neither 
is  of  much  value  during  periods  of  prolonged 
drought.  Salt  which  is  sometimes  sold  for 
agricultural  purposes  has  but  little  value  in  it ; 
broken  rock  salt  or  sweepings  of  salt  stores  is 
stronger  and  more  economical.  The  former  put 
on  freely  will  not  kill  weeds,  seedling  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue  in  it  to 
do  this,  I  have  not  much  faith  in  it  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  plants’  growth.  If  the  ground  is 
infested  with  weeds,  it  is  as  well  to  employ  the 
Dutch  hoe  carefully  in  dry  weather  before 
manure  is  given,  as  it  is  not  very  convenient  to 
use  the  hoe  after  manure  is  put  on  the  surface. 
Dried  fowl-manure,  canary,  native,  or  Peruvian 
guanos  are  each  good  for  surface  manuring,  so  is 
fish-manure.  Seaweed  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  manures  for  Asparagus,  but  this  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  growers  living  near  the  coast. 

Plantations  of  Asparagus*,  if  at  all  oxpoeod  to 

high  winds,  need  some  supports  placed  among 
them  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down,  and  the 
stronger  is  the  growth  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  securing  the  shoots  against  wind.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  to  keep  down  weeds  in 
young  or  newly-planted  beds,  especially  those 
of  perennial  growth,  such  as  Couch  and  Bind¬ 
weed.  If  these  once  gain  a  footing  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  them  afterwards. 

_  W.  S. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Leeks  diseased.—  I  have  enclosed  a  few  I.eeks 
infested  with  a  disease  much  the  same  xs  smut  in  Wheat, 
but  in  all  mv  experience  1  never  saw  it  on  I.ceks.  1  was 
visiting  in  the  1 .01  h.ans,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
b  eak  of  leeks  where  enclosed  were  pulled  from.  The 
whole  of  them  are  infested.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
the  cause  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any  cure  fur  it  ?— A.vxiors. 

[We  have  carefully  examined  the  small  seed 
I-eeks  sent,  and  find  that  the  blackened  appear¬ 
ance  on  them  does  not  seem  to  o/end  beyond 
the  fine  white  sheath. that amryyqnfcs  m,  l( 

stem1’,  and  as  if  run®  wronto  the  pTpef 


evidence  of  being  soot.  This  leads  to  the  infer-  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  another  sowing  for 
ence  that  the  plants  have  been  dressed  with  extra  late  purposes,  Chelsea  Gem  will  be  found 
soot  that  contained  some  injurious  properties,  as  good  as  any,  the  rows  being  about  3  feet 
and  what  looks  like  a  black  fungus  is  but  soot,  apart. 

We  have  never  seen  such  a  fungus  on  members  Leeks — main  Crop.— It  is  now  high  time 
of  the  Onion  tribe.  If  the  plants  continue  to  the  final  planting  of  Leeks  was  made.  These  are 
show  blackness  later  send  a  few  in  a  box,  that  best  grown  in  trenches,  except  on  strong  reten- 
they  may  be  microscopically  examined.]  tive  soils,  when  planting  on  the  level  is 

The  early  Potato  trade.— An  exten-  ad  viable.  Ill  any  case  work  in  plenty  of  the 
sive  area  of  land  in  the  district  of  St.  Malo,  richest  manure  procurable.  Some  growers 
according  to  the  Yorkshire.  Post,  lias  within  when  ground  is  scarce  plant  three  or  even  four 
recent-  years  been  brought  under  cultivation  for  rows  in  each  trench,  and  good  Leeks  may  be  so 
the  production  of  early  Potatoes,  and  this  grown,  greit  care,  however,  being  necessary  in 
season  supplies  for  the  North  of  England  earthing  up  to  prevent  the  soil  from  falling 
markets  have  been  hrought  to  Hull.  The  need  into  the  hearts.  'I  he  trench  or  level  plot 
for  a  fresh  source  of  supply  has  been  pressing,  should  be  well  soaked  with  water  the  day 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jersey  J  before  planting,  and  the  seed-bed  also,  the 
Potato  is  deteriorating  in  flavour  on  account  of  |  young  plants  being  carefully  lifted  with  the  aid 
the  exhaustive  system  of  cropping  year  after  of  a  small  hand  fork  in  order  to  preserve  intact 
year  without  a  bleak,  a  process  involving  the  nil  fibrous  roots.  \\  lieu  planting,  cut  a  small 
application  of  enormous  quantities  of  artificial  portion  of  the  top  off  with  a  sharp  knife  ami 
manure.  In  the  St.  Malo  district  there  is  no  sink  the  plants  in  holes  made  with  a  dibble,  so 
neeil  for  tliis,  because  the  land  is  practically  that  the  foliage  is  just  below  the  ground  level, 
unlimited,  and  the  ordinary  rotation  of  crops  watering  afterwards  with  a  rose,  and,  if  in  an 
is  observed  exposed  situation,  afford  shade  tor  a  fortnight 

Watering  and  feeding  vegetable  b?  "™ns  cvergreenboughs  Of  = 
Crops.— All  spare  time  may  wfll  be  utilised  in  ground  is  no  object,  the  one  row  trench 

feeding  all  growing  crops,  either  by  the  use  of  IS  Lha  »»*  f«mi  every  point  of  view,  it  any 
liquid-manure  or  approved  fertilisers.  If  the  young  plants  are  eft  after  all  the  trenches  are 
latter  are  used,  the  best  way  is  to  water  tl.c  these  maybe  planted  somewhat  thickly 

ground  around  and  between  the  crops  the  day  °n  any  sPare  well-manured  piece  of  ground 
before,  then  put  on  the  manure,  again  watering  these  proving  very  useful  for  drawing  early  in 
it  home.  This  is  far  more  effectual  than  autumn  for  flavouring. 


sprinkling  it  on  perfectly  dry  ground  and  then 
watering.  Globe  Artichokes,  Seakale,  Aspara- 


Parsley. — In  some  soils  Parsley  is  a  very 
uncertain  crop,  especially  where  wire-worm 


gus,  and,  indeed,  all  similar  rooting  sub-  abounds.  One  often  sees  patchy  beds,  but  it  is 
jeet-s  can  scarcely  have  too  much  moisture  fortunate  that  the  roots  will  bear  transplanting 
during  the  growing  season.  If  any  more  offsets  better  than  many  tilings.  The  present  isacapi- 
liave  issued  from  t  he  Seakale-plants  since  the  tal  time  to  make  another  sowing  of  a  good  dwarf 
growths  were  reduced  to  two  or  three,  they  curled  strain.  As  one  cannot  well  have  too 
must  lie  removed  at  once,  watering  then  being  much  Parsley  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  weL  to 
more  easily  performed.  All  small-growing  sub-  sow  on  various  aspects.  A  good  plan  is  on 
jects,  such  as  Parsley,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  and  narrow  borders  behindespalier  Applesand Pears, 
salads  generally,  are  all  the  better  for  being  The  trees  partially  shade  the  ground  and  the 
watered  in  the  evening,  the  roots  then  getting  seed  usually  germinates  freely.  If  the  ground 
the  full  benefit  of  it :  whereas,  if  carried  out  is  in  fairly  good  heart  the  plants  make  rapid 
during  early  morning,  much  of  the  moisture  is  and  strong  growth,  and  from  the  thinnings 
lost  in  evaporation.  transplanting  can  be  done.  These  transplanted 

Marrows  in  frames.  -  These,  where  batches  are  the  best  for  lifting,  say,  in  October, 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  earliest  frame  Pota-  for  Placing  »?  framcf.-  as  they  are  free  from  long 
toes  were  lifted,  will  now  Ik-  in  a  bearing  state,  tap-roots  and  a  portion  of  soil  can  generally  be 
and  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  much  more  root  se(  ated  to  the  roots-  It  also  a  good  plan  to 
moisture  and  nourishment  than  lie  fore  any  fruit  so'v  ln  ?ome  sheltered,  semi -shaded  corner, 
was  formed.  If  the  plants  have  rcache'd  the  where  a  frame  can  be  placed  over  it  m  autumn, 
sides  of  the  frames  the  lights  must  be  entirely  Carrot  Short  Horn. — There  are  few 
removed  and  the  Marrows  allowed  to  ramble  vegetables  in  which  there  has  been  so  little  im- 
over  the  sides  and  ends.  Go  over  the  plants  provement  in  recent  years  as  in  Carrots.  Culture 
and  thin  out  any  weakly  growths,  these  being  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  good  quality  or 
of  no  use,  but  rather  a  hindrance  by  excluding  otherwise  of  these  useful  and  delicately- 
sun,  air,  and  light  from  the  more  robust  fruitful  flavoured  roots  that  selections  of  the  old  forms 
growths.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  this  stage  to  have  been  well  grown  and  sent  out  as  new  over 
mulch  the  surface  soil  for  some  distance  and  over  again  under  different  names.  I  have 
round  the  stems  with  good  rot  ten  manure,  as  lately  been  drawing  excellent  roots  of  Short 
Marrows  want  much  moisture.  A  good  soak-  Horn,  and  these  are  not  a  whit  behind  several 
ing  of  farmyard  liquid,  diluted  to  one-half  its  new  kinds  planted  next  to  it.  I  sow  the  Carrots 
strength,  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  will  be  in  drills  9  inches  apart,  and  between  these  grow 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  Marrows.  Do  not  a  drill  of  Radishes,  the  latter  coming  away 
allow  any  of  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants  before  the  Carrots  require  all  the  room.  To  do 
when  fully  grown,  as  this  has  an  impoverishing  them  well,  Carrots  like  a  deep  but  not  over- 
effect,  and  Marrows  will  keep  in  a  usable  con-  rich  tilth,  and  more  frequent  sowing  than  most 
dition  for  some  considerable  time  if  placed  in  a  other  vegetables.  An  old  and  fully  grown 
dark,  cool  place  on  a  brick  floor.  Carrot  has  never  the  same  flavour  as  the  small, 

Mulching  and  watering  Peas. — In  quickly  grown  roots,  few  roots  being  so  sweet 
very  large  gardens  where  labour  is  not  over-  and  tender  as  the  latter. — H. 
abundant  mulching  and  watering  cannot  always  Sulphate  of  copper  dressing  ( Strath - 
lie  carried  out,  and  on  light,  porous  soils  the  aeon). — It  is  a  pity  that  whilst  uncertain  as  to 

haulm  soon  gives  way  at  the  bottom,  the  first  how  to  apply  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  destrnc- 

lot  of  Peas  do  not  swell  to  their  normal  size,  tion  of  slugs  and  worms,  you  have  not  obtained 
while  secondary  blossoms  fail  to  set  at  all.  In  a  quantity  of  fresh  soot,  or  lime,  or  both,  and 
such  places,  however,  there  is  usually  a  con-  having  slaked  the  lime,  have  given  the  crops 
siderahle  quantity  of  Grass  mowings,  and  these,  eaten  by  the  slugs  liberal  dressings  of  these 
when  wheeled  off  the  lawns,  may  he  taken  to  tilings  nightly’.  They  would  soon  settle  the 
the  Pea-plots  and  tipped  in  heaps,  being  after-  pests.  The  time  to  apply  these  things  is  as  it  is 


wards  levelled  equally  along  the  sides  of  the 
rows.  One  good  soaking  of  water  over  this  will 


'etting  dusk,  as  then  the  slugs  and  worms  are 
eeding.  Still,  worms  do  very  little  harm. 


often  work  wonders  and  keep  the  haulm  in  Roth  these  things  also  are  not  only  harmless  to 
growth  until  rain  conics.  On  moist  ground  crops,  but  occasionally  washed  in  become  plant 
where  any  tall-growing  sorts  have  outgrown  the  food  or  manure.  They  can  be  obtained  any- 
stakes,  topping  the  terminal  shoots  may  be  where  and  used  without  trouble  or  danger, 
practised,  this  preventing  the  haulm  from  fall-  But  sulphate  of  copper  is  an  arsenical  poison, 
ing  about  and  encouraging  the  pods  to  fill  up  and  should  be  used  only  to  destroy  fungus 
quickly.  If  the  growth  has  fallen  through  diseases.  To  use  it  properly  for  the  Potato 
between  the  stakes,  strong  string  may  be  used  disease,  the  proper  course  is  to  make  a  good 
to  keep  it  in  its  place,  this  being  secured  to  a  quantity,  but  all  depends  on  the  breadth  oi 

P^take  at  intervals.  May  crops  sufiieienfjyj  Ji’otejidesD  |f}0  be  dressed  or  sprayed.  A  rod  oi 
should  lie  staked  without,  delay.,  -as.  it-  “Potatoes  will  .need. about  a  gallon  of  the  liquid- 
they  fall  over  they  nevekJ  *TJa  V^5  rwSBlJ  liSuljffiatkot  coppBjf,  «w  blue  stone,  being  in  hard, 
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lumpy  form,  needs  to  be  slowly  dissolved.  Put, 
say,  2  lb.  in  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  and  let  it 
hang  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  20  gallons  of 
water.  It  can  be  occasionally  movod  until  quite 
dissolved.  Then  dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  water 
in  a  pail  2  lb.  of  fresh  or  stone  lime,  stir  it  occa¬ 
sionally  until  quite  dissolved,  and  the  sediment 
is  settled.  Tour  that  liquid  carefully  into  the 
tub,  add  also,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water, 
either 2  lb.  of  soft-soaporof  treacle,  and  pour  that 
into  the  tub  also.  Stir  it  well,  and  then  it  will 
be  tit  for  use.  (let  a  knapsack  sprayer,  and 
with  the  liquid  in  it  spray  the  Potatoes  well 
over  and  lietween  the  plants  about  the  middle 
of  •)  uly,  and  again  a  fortnight  later.  That  should 
suffice  to  keep  off  disease.  The  wooden  tub 
mast  be  used  only  for  a  similar  purpose  again. 

Bolted  Turnips.  —There  lias  l>e*n  a  largo 
percentage  of  these  in  the  earlier  sowings  this 
year — indeed,  a  greater  loss  I  cannot  rememlier 
for  many  years.  As  a  rule,  the  first  sowings 
made  early  in  March  give  trouble  in  running  to 
seed  prematurely,  but  ten  days  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  usefulness  of  the  first 
and  second  sowings.  This  year  bolting  is  not 
confined  to  the  earliest  sowing,  but  tho  second 
also  producod  a  quantity,  8nowball  and  Early 
Milan  alike  failing.  The  changeable  weather — 
heat  alternated  with  extreme  cold — accounts, 
no  doubt,  for  much,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
loss,  thcro  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
pressing  needs  of  tho  kitchen.  There  is  nlways 
an  interval  between  winter  and  spring  Turnips. 
When  tho  old  are  gone  thcro  is  inquiry  for  new 
Turnips  both  for  flavouring  and  as  a  vegetable, 
and  as  an  outdoor  crop  this  comes  next  to 
.Spinach  in  point  of  early  maturity.  From  the 
Early  Milan,  of  the  white  or  red  variety,  roots 
can  bo  pulled  in  less  than  throe  months  from 
the  date  of  sowing,  but  the  first  sowings  should 
always  lie  small  onos,  choosing  a  sunny  though 
not  too  hot  a  bonier  for  them.  From  a  sowing 
made  in  tho  first  week  in  March  perhaps  one 
half  may  bolt,  but  there  will  bo  a  valuablo  crop 
remaining,  even  witli  such  a  proportionately 
extensive  loss.  I  make  a  point  of  leaving  the 
plants  n  triflo  closer  in  tho  rows  from  tho  first 
sowing. — W.  S. 

Feeding  Onions.— Those  growers  who 
produce  the  finest  bulbs  in  the  kingdom  not  only 
trench  their  ground  somo  U  feet  deep,  hut  they 
bury  heavy  dressings  of  manure  well  down  also, 
the  object  being  to  cause  tho  roots  to  go  deep 
down  in  search  of  food,  which  tlioy  always  do  if 
so  encouraged.  The  result  is  that  tho  roots  aro 
deep  down  out  of  reach  of  sun-heat.  Some 
growers  hold  with  very  liberal  saturations  of 
liquid-manure,  thus  causing  the  soil  about  tho 
bulbs  to  be  about  os  sweet  as  is  that  of  a  Bcwuge 
farm.  It  would  lie  no  matter  for  wonder  if  Onion 
plants  fed  with  strong  liquid-manure  proved  to 
be  very  amonablo  to  attacks  of  mildew.  It 
would  also  bo  no  matter  for  surprise  if  a  sodden 
soil  did  produce  large  bulbs  that  were  so  badly 
matured  that  they  kept  after  lifting  but  a  few 
months.  Sice  is,  with  really  woll-finished  or 
matured  bulbs,  no  bar  to  keeping.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  ripening.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
ordinary  spring-sown  stocks.  The  hardest  and 
best  ripened  keep  long  ;  thoso  not  so  finished  off 
soon  decay.  But  because  wo  had  been  for  gene¬ 
rations  content  to  grow  Onions  from  spring  sow¬ 
ings  and  Tripolis  from  autumn  sowings,  it  does 
not  follow  that  in  tho  former  case  wo  got  out  of 
Onions  all  that  was  possible,  for  newer  methods 
of  culture  have  shown  that  we  did  not,  or  that 
in  the  latter  case  we  were  wise  to  go  on  growing 
soft,  worthless  Tripolis  when  from  autumn  sow¬ 
ings  we  can  get  finer  bulbs  and  far  hotter 
keepers.  It  is  far  from  probable  that  we  have 
yet  learned  everything  in  relation  to  Onion 
culture. 

White  Celeries. — As  a  rulo,  the  whito 
Celeries  are  less  grown  in  most  gardens  than 
the  red  kinds.  Tho  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
are  considered  less  hardy  and  will  not  stand  a 
wet  and  unfavourable  winter  so  well.  All  tho 
same,  long  rows  of  the  various  white  sorts  are 

(;rown  in  many  gardens  where  a  large  and 
engthened  supply  of  Celory  is  expected.  Where 
Celery  is  esteemed  in  a  cooked  state  the  white 
sorts,  if  well  grown  and  blanched,  are  certainly 
preferable,  and  if  special  care  is  bestowed  in  the 
earthing  up,  a  good  deal  of  the  stick  besiderthe 
actual  heart  is  available  fopxwoWM,)  W<l|it 
a  more  delicate  appearance  tvheri  dish 
Where  much  early  Celery  is  used  for  cooking, 


the  paper  collars  for  encircling  each  stick  with, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  or  insects  from  dis¬ 
figuring  tho  leaves,  aro  useful,  though  they  have 
nover  secured  much  popularity  from  gardeners, 
and  when  placed  on  late  crops  are  liable  in  wet 
seasons  to  decay  and  become  useless  before  the 
Celory  is  lifted.  Sandringham  White  and  Cole’s 
Crystal  White  at  one  time  wero  tho  two 
standard  varieties — indeed,  to-day  the  former  is 
grown  by  many  who  can  appreciate  a  very 
early,  crisp,  juicy  Celery.  It  needs,  however, 
careful  culture  and  earthing  up,  or  rot  soon 
affects  it  if  tho  season  is  wet.  To  succeed  Sand¬ 
ringham,  Veitch's  Superb  White  is  a  fine 
variety,  largo,  solid,  crisp,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  This  and  Grove  White  carry  on  tho 
supply  as  long  as  white  sorts  may  tie  expected 
to  remain  in  good  condition.  White  Plume,  a 
self-blanching  sort  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
when  first  introduced,  has  never  become  a 

Eeneral  favourite.  The  fact  is  all  Celeries  need 
lanohing  ore  becoming  crisp  and  swoet. — 

Summer  Lettuces.— Although  it  is  not 
everywhere  the  trouble  is  taken  to  produce  good 
crisp  Lettuces  in  late  summer,  their  value  is 
unquestioned,  and  any  method  of  increasing  the 
supply,  and  at  the  samo  time  tho  quality,  ought 
to  lie  readily  taken  oilvantago  of.  Whore  a 
fairly  large  north  liorder  can  lie  set  apart  for 
summer  saloding,  a  good  deal  of  tho  trouble  and 
anxiety  is  saved,  especially  if  the  soil  is  in  good 
heart,  but  in  some  instances  there  nro  no 
borders  to  spare,  excepting  under  trees  or  in 
hot,  sunny  positions.  Tho  formor  positions  are 
usually  too  poor,  and  lettuces  grown  under 
trees  aro  especially  liable  to  insect  attacks, 
whilo  in  the  lull  sun  they  run  to  seed  rapidly 
and  are  difficult  to  keep  growing  in  tho  earlier 
stages.  They  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  draw¬ 
ing  rather  deep  drills  with  a  hoe,  soaking  these 
well  with  water  or  liquid-manure  in  advance  of 
planting  a  good  auminor  variety  of  tho  Cos 
suction.  The  drills  make  it  much  easier  to 
supply  the  plants  with  water,  and  also  serve  to 
retain  it. 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now  that  fires  are  no 
longer  required  tne  boiler  and  pipes  may  lie 
emptied  and  refilled  with  rain-water.  This  will 
remove  any  sediment  which  may  havo  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  boiler.  Saddle  boilers  should  havo 
a  draw-off  plug  in  each  side  to  effectually  remove 
the  sediment.  Boilers  will  last  much  longer  if 
annually  cleaned  out.  Flues  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  brushed  out ;  if  tho  soot  is  left  in  it 
will  got  hard,  and  be  difficult  to  remove  when 
fires  are  lighted  again.  There  should  bo  no 
crowding  among  the  plants  now.  A  few  plants 
well  grown  will  be  more  effective  than  a  lot  of 
leggy  things  crowded  together.  All  non-effec- 
ti  vo  plants  should  bo  placed  outside  now,  either 
on  the  rubbish  heap,  or  repotted  and  placed  on 
coal-ash-bcds  to  make  new  growth,  anil  prepared 
for  another  season.  Arum  Lilies  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  dried  off  and  rested  for  a  time,  and  when 
the  new  growth  shows  through  the  soil,  repot, 
if  tho  plants  are  grown  in  pots.  The  worst  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  planting-out  system  is  the  difficulty 
of  potting  them  up  in  September  without 
damaging  the  roots  and  consequently  chocking 
the  flowers.  For  this  reason,  us  I  want  early 
flowers,  I  grow  the  plants  in  pots.  All  the 
early  Cyclamens  should  now  be  in  .i-inch  pots  in 
a  cold-pit  or  frame  near  the  glass,  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  anil  sufficiently  ventilated  to 
ensure  a  free  circulation.  I  always  like  to  mix 
a  little  good  peat  with  the  compost ;  the  plants 
seem  to  like  it.  My  mixture  is  one-half  good 
loam,  1  leaf-mould,  1  peat,  and  enough 
sharp  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet.  In  this 
the  plants  grow  and  flower  well.  Daily  sprink¬ 
lings  with  a  fine  rose  aro  necessary  in  bright 
weather.  As  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  go 
out  of  flower  set  the  plants  outside  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  to  ripen  the  wood  ready  for  cutting  down. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  strike  better  than 
softer  growths.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be 
shifted  as  they  require  more  pot  room.  Never 
use  larger  pots  than  those  C  inches  in  diameter 
for  thcseiand  most  of  my  stock  will  be  in  5-inch 
oti  (of  ll£>:t>nvenience  of  placing  on  shelves 
near  ijte^glasfl,  os  the  flowers  are  roquiy>hJffV 
cuttmg?  The  Chrysanthemums  for  producing 


large  blooms  will  now  be  in  the  flowering  pots, 
standing  thinly  on  ash  beds,  the  stakes 
fastened  to  wire  to  keep  the  plants  steady.  Late 
struck  plants  for  late  blooming  should  soon  be 
potted. 

Stove.  —  Fine  foliaged  plants  will  now  lie  at 
their  best.  Caladiuins  especially  will  havo 
attained  full  development.  A  thin  shade  must 
lie  used  when  the  sun  is  bright,  but  the  less 
shade  used  the  bettor,  provided  the  leaves  do 
not  suffer.  Fires  cannot  altogether  lie  dispensed 
with,  as  the  nights  havo  often  been  cold  ;  but 
no  opportunity  of  letting  the  fire  go  out  should 
be  lost,  as  fire  heat  is  of  no  advantage  unless 
tho  thermometer  falls  to  60  degs.  or  lower. 
Winter-flowering  stuff  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
attention  now.  Young  stock  of  Poinsottias, 
Euphorbias,  Begonias,  Justieias,  etc  ,  should  be 
potted  on  as  required  and  the  leading  shoots 
pinched  to  make  the  plants  bushy,  if  largo 
masses  of  anything  aro  wanted,  several  plants 
may  bo  placed  in  each  pot.  This  is  often  done 
by  market  men  who  want  tho  stuff  cleared  off 
speedily.  The  young  stuff  should  bo  grown 
near  the  glass  and  not  shaded  much,  sufficient 
ventilation  being  given  to  insure  sturdy  growth, 
water  also  being  given  freely,  somo  stimulant 
being  added  when  tho  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpuses  will  be  flowering 
in  a  cooler  house.  In  gardens  where  these  are 
made  specialities  they  are  given  a  separate 
house,  and  very  charming  they  are  when 
grouped  together. 

Tomatoes  under  glass.— Free  ventila¬ 
tion  and  enough  water  to  keep  the  roots  moist 
are  necessities.  Side  shoots  must  be  rubbed  off 
and  the  stems  properly  supported.  Sprinklings 
of  some  ohomieal  or  other  manure  occasionally 
will  increase  tho  weight  of  tho  crop,  but  a 
mulch  of  good  stable  manure  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  and  be  cheaper.  Many  of  the 
chemical  manures  aro  too  expensive  to  be  used 
by  tho  man  who  is  trying  to  realise  a  profit 
from  his  work,  anil  a  mulch  of  stable  manure 
answers  the  same  purpose,  or  the  drainings 
from  a  farmyanl  collected  in  a  tank  and  given 
in  a  diluted  form  will  encourage  growth.  If 
first-rate  flavour  is  wanted  let  the  fruit  ripen 
on  the  plants.  If  the  crop  is  marketed  this 
cannot  be  done,  as  tho  Tomatoes,  to  travel 
well,  must  bo  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
ripe.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  back 
some  of  the  foliage  to  lot  in  the  light  anil  sun¬ 
shine  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  there  should  lie  no 
hasty  removal  of  the  foliage,  as  the  fruit  is 
checked  thereby  in  its  growth  and  tho  flavour 
is  not  so  good. 

Late  Vinery.— Tho  Grapes  will  now  all  lie 
thinned— at  any  rate,  for  the  first  time— and  if 
the  operator  has  had  experience  there  will  not 
bo  much  further  thinning  to  do.  In  the 
management  of  the  lateral  growth  it  is  better 
to  rub  out  all  sub-laterals  below  tho  bunch,  and 
pinch  all  above  to  one  leaf.  The  main  leaves 
will  do  the  work  much  better  than  the  smaller 
foliage  on  tho  young  wood,  and  anything  which 
overgrows  or  shades  the  main  leavos  should  bo 
promptly  removed.  Both  inside  and  outside 
borders  should  be  mulched  and  thoroughly 
moistened  when  dry.  Ventilation  must  be 
given  early  in  the  morning,  not  later  than  six 
o’clock  in  bright  weather.  The  openings  need 
not  be  large  at  first,  but  the  rising  temperature 
must  bo  met  by  increasing  tho  ventilation. 
Many  evils  follow  insufficient  ventilation, 

especially  if  a  house  is  closed  in  the  morning, 

anil  no  escape  permitted  for  the  vitiated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  night. 

Strawberries  for  forcing.— No  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  securing  a  Tot  of  strong 
runners  for  next  season’s  forcing,  either  by 
layering  the  runners  into  small  pots  full  of  good 
coil  or  on  pieces  of  soil  or  mounds  of  good  soil. 
The  runners  must  bo  supplied  with  water  in 
dry  weather,  bo  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
getting  the  plants  into  the  fruiting  pots  and  the 
crowns  well  plumped  up.  When  the  best  of  the 
plants  have  been  potted  for  forcing  the 
remainder  will  come  in  for  making  new  beds. 

Window  gardening.— There  will  be 
plenty  of  flowers  now  on  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  Begonias.  Palms,  India-rubber- 
plan, i^,  A^pj^s^raS)  |  anil  Aral  ins  will  furnish  a 
nice  selection  of  line- foliaged  plants.  Do  not 
QpjaqeTqn j(wng  |t<L Hvw&lw?,  and  keep  the 
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Outdoor  garden  — There  will  be  some 
staking  and  tying  to  do  among  herbaceous 
plants,  and  it  is  important  the  necessary  sup¬ 
ports  should  be  given  in  good  time,  as  a  plant 
that  has  fallen  over  is  never  quite  the  same 
afterwards.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pyreth- 
rutns,  and  Carnations  all  need  more  or  less 
attention.  Two  of  the  most  useful  things  for 
cutting  are  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  Scabiosa 
caucasica.  Both  of  these  plants  should  be 
raised  annually  from  seed.  It  is  best  to  sow 
not  later  than  April  to  have  good  flowering 
stuff  for  the  following  summer.  Iceland  and 
Shirley  Poppies  are  lovely  now,  and  the  Shirley, 
to  obtain  a  long  succession,  may  be  sown  two  or 
three  times,  the  first  being  made  in  autumn  for 
early  flowering,  as  if  the  plants  do  not  get  too 
large  they  will  pass  through  the  winter  safely. 
Dictamnus  fraxinella  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower.  It  requires  a  group  of  strong  plants  to 
make  a  show,  but  it  is  an  interesting  plant. 
Though  of  slow  growth,  it  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring  in  gentle  heat.  Climbers 
on  walls  will  need  training  and  trimming.  T  Ins 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  things  which  have  been 
kept  in  pots.  I  find  they  get  established 
quickly  when  planted  in  June,  and  are  in  a 
better  position  to  stand  a  low  temperature  than 
when  planted  in  autumn.  Give  liquid-manure 
to  Roses  and  Hollyhocks,  and  keep  a  loose 
surface  on  beds  and  borders. 

Fruit  garden.— July  is,  as  a  rule,  soon 
enough  to  begin  the  shortening  of  the  summer 
growth  of  fruit-trees.  I  usually  wait  in  the 
case  of  Apples  and  Pears  till  the  young  wood  is 
getting  a  bit  firm  at  the  base,  and,  if  about  four 
leaves  or  buds  are  left,  there  will  not  be  much 
growth,  but  the  buds  and  leavos  left  will  absorb 
all  the  growing  force,  exoept  it  may  be  a  stray 
shoot  or  two,  that  can  be  removed  in  September 
or  earlier  if  their  appearance  is  objected  to. 
Any  tree  which  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  will  not 
make  much  wood.  It  is  an  advantage  to  prune 
the  top  of  the  trees  first  and  leave  the  branches 
at  the  bottom  a  little  longer.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  draw  the  sap  into  the  lower  branches 
with  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  strength. 
Summer  pruning  is  easily  performed  upon  trees 
which  are  subjected  to  more  or  less  training. 
Standards  or  orchard  trees  which  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  grow  freely,  and  which  have  plonty  of 
room  for  development,  do  not  require  any 
summor  pruning,  and  after  the  foundation  of 
the  trees  is  laid  very  little  pruning  at  any 
time  is  required.  Stone  fruits  are  usually 
pruned  earlier  than  Apples  and  Pears,  and  then 
there  will  be  time  for  the  young  shoots  on  the 
spurs  to  develop  flower-buds,  but  they  should 
not  be  cut  in  too  close. 

Vegetable  garden.— Plant  out  Cauli¬ 
flowers  for  autumn.  The  Walcheren  and 
Autumn  Giant  are  useful  and  reliable  kinds. 
Where  quality  is  required  plant  Walcheren; 
where  size  is  most  important  plant  the  Autumn 
Giant.  Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broc¬ 
coli  comes  in  directly  after  the  Cauliflowers  are 
done.  Very  frequently  it  is  in  before  the  Giant 
is  over.  This  Broccoli  is,  I  think,  oven  more 
useful  than  the  Giant  Autumn  Cauliflower,  and, 
as  the  leavos  fold  closoly  over  the  hearts,  the 
frost  does  not  iniuro  them  so  much  as  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  Winter 
greens,  Celery,  Lettuco,  and  Endive  should  bo 
planted  a  little  beyond  actual  requirements. 
Sow  more  Endive  and  Lettuces.  Turnips  will 
not  bo  so  likely  to  bolt  now.  Spinach  Beetle  a 
good  substitute  for  Spinach,  and  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Spinach  is  even  better,  though  not  quite 
so  prolific  early  in  the  season.  Use  a  mulch  to 

f.rotect  the  roots  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and 
ettucos  as  far  as  the  supply  goes,  and  then 
beyond  that  trust  to  the  hoe,  and  use  it  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  Celery 
trenolios  prepared  a  woek  or  two  before  the 
plants  go  out ;  but  as  in  most  gardens  one  crop 
has  to  follow  another  rapidly,  there  is  usually 
not  much  interval  between.  Dwarf,  sturdy 

C'  its  are  hotter  than  thoso  drawn  in  a  thick 
.  The  manure  should  be  well  decomposed. 

E.  Hobday. 


between  the  rows  with  manure.  Manured  and 
dug  ground  In  readiness  for  winter  Spinach. 
Sowed  dwarf  French  Beans  on  early  border. 
Planted  a  couple  of  rows  of  the  white-seeded 
Runner  Bean  for  late  bearing.  Made  up 
Mushroom-bod  on  the  north  side  of  a  building. 
Finished  potting  Chrysanthemums. 

July  :ird. — Finished  planting  Broccoli  and 
other  Winter  Greens.  We  are  still  layering 
Strawberry  runners  into  small  pots  for  forcing 
and  making  new  beds.  All  Peas  and  Beans  are 
gathered  as  soon  as  ready  for  use.  We  do  not 
wish  to  save  seeds.  Finished  putting  in  pipings 
of  laced  Pinks  under  handlights  in  a  shady 
border.  Late  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  Lettuces  have  been  mulched  with 
manure  to  save  labour  in  watering  and  hoeing. 
Prepared  more  Celery  trenches. 

July  /Jh.  —  Tied  up  plants  in  herbaceous 
borders  and  stirred  surface.  Certain  things, 
such  as  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  and 
Roses,  have  been  mulched.  Masses  of  annuals 
are  now  very  bright.  Seed-pods,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  are  removed  from  Sweet  Peas.  Trimmed 
evergreen  hedgos.  Cut  Box  edgings  in  kitchen 
garden  and  elsewhere.  Moved  all  fancy  Pelar 
goniums  to  open  air  to  ripen  wood.  Top- 
dressed  Cucumbers  with  compost  in  which  a 
little  artificial  manure  has  been  mixed.  Sowed 
Chervil  and  shaded  with  mat. 

July  6th.  — Sowed  main  crop  of  Turnips  for 
winter.  Planted  late  Cauliflowers  in  shallow 
trenches.  Hoeing  and  surface  stirring  are  now 
taking  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  whon  mulch  is 
not  used  it  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  out 
drought.  Thinned  the  Pears  on  east  wall, 
some  trees  being  heavily  cropped.  Looked  over 
vineries  to  remove  sub- laterals.  Tho  borders 
are  kept  moist  by  giving  liquid-manure  when 
required  ;  a  well-drained  border  is  not  easily 
over-watered  inside. 

July  6th. — Matted  up  a  number  of  bushes  of 
Red  and  White  Currants  to  keep  them  as  Ion, 
as  possible  ;  we  have  Red  Currants  on  nort 
wallB  quite  fresh  and  good  in  Novomber,  and 
with  autumn-bearing  Raspberries  they  make 
excellent  tarts.  All  the  flowers  have  been  cut 
off  alpine  (Strawberries ;  we  want  the  fruit 
later.  A  scythe  swung  over  the  beds  takes  off 
most  of  tho  blossoms  in  a  few  minutos.  The 
young  shoots  of  Peaches  and  othor  wall  trees 
have  been  nailed.  The  garden- engine  is  used  in 
the  evening  to  wash  foliage. 

July  7th. — Moved  a  lot  of  Balsams  and  Cocks 
combs  to  conservatory,  where  they  will  be 
formed  into  groups  in  light  positions  ;  we  want 
os  many  changes  as  possible.  Shifted  on  a  lot 
of  Begonia  Gloire  tie  Lorraine  ;  we  find  leaf 
cuttings  root  freely  and  make  nice  plants 
Sowed  second  early  Peas  in  open,  sunny  posi 
tion  ;  the  drills  wore  thoroughly  soaked  before 
Bowing  seeds.  Planted  out  more  Celery  and  e 
good-sized  bed  of  Celeriac.  Commenced  layer 
ing  Carnations  ;  we  always  surround  tho  plants 
with  gritty  compost  to  layer  into. 


OORRESPONDHNOH. 

Questions— Cuorkea  and  ssntwert  mrt  insertsi  in 
Oardbiuho  free  of  charge  If  correspondents  foUme  these 
mice :  All  communications  should  be.  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardrxiko,  37,  Southampton- street,  Co  cent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publiriisr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
-ach  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Qardrxiso  has  to  be 
tent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannct 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


THB  COMING  WEHK’8  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

July  2nd.— Sowed  Lettucdf~2mL  Frdp 
under  a  north  Ivi-allJ  I  ZK&nm^dLglt}  | 
Cabbages  which  have  been  cutTand  nt 


BIRDS. 

Management  of  young  Blackbirds 

( Mrs.  A.  Welch). — The  birds  would  do  much 
better  in  an  outdoor  aviary  than  in  a  cage. 
They  may  bo  fed  upon  Oatmeal  or  Barley  meal 
mixed  with  milk  or  water  to  a  crumbly  paste 
bread  and  milk,  ants’  eggs,  lean  meat  cut  fine 
in  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  food  is  readily  par 
taken  of  by  both  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes  when 
kept  in  confinement.  Snails  are  especially 
relished  by  them,  and  if  supplied  a  large  stone 
should  be  placed  in  the  cago  or  aviary  upon 
which  they  can  break  the  shells  before  swallow¬ 
ing  the  snails.  Abundance  of  water  should  be 
supplied  for  bathing,  and  the  floor  kept  woll 
covered  with  sand  to  prevent  clogged  feet  and 
soiled  plumage.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
these  birds  add  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and 
othor  ripe  fruit  to  their  fare,  and  commit  much 
damago  in  fruit  gardens  whore  not  warned  off. — 
S.  S.  G. 
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Hardy  Flowers  :  Giving  full  and  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upirards  of  thirteen 
hum! red  of  the  most  ornamental  Jtoicers,  the  soil,  position, 
Ml,  most  suitable.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  of 


PLANTS  AND  FLOCTHRS. 

Hydrangeas  (U.  M.  II.).— It  is  very  questionable  il 
the  cuttings  which  you  have  just  potted  will  flower  in 
Septemlwr,  but  ill  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so 
plunge  them  out-of-doors  where  they  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  any  time. 

Primroses  ill.  S.  Harrison).— Do  not  rut  off  the 
leaves.  Allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  helps  to  strengthen 
the  crown  tor  noxt  year's  flowering  and  at  the  same  time 
encourages  root-action.  Your  double  Primroses  will  no 
doubt  flower  in  the  coming  spring  now  that  they  have  got 
well  established.  Keep  them  well  watered  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  aud  mulch  the  ground  with  some  rotten  manure  in 
order  to  retain  tho  moisture. 

Irises  diseased  (Oofoo).— Your  Irises  are  suffering 
from  a  fungoid  disease  common  to  the  Iris.  You  have 
done  quite  right  in  separating  and  moving  them  to  fresh 
quarters.  Cut  oft  all  the  diseased  ports  and  plant  in  good 
soil  as  soon  as  flowering  is  finished  any  that  are  affected 
in  the  same  Way.  They  will  grow  out  of  it.  Irises  are  all 
tho  better  for  being  divided  and  given  fresh  quarter* 
every  third  year,  as  the  soil  get  impoverished,  thus 
causing  disease  and  failure. 

Llbonla  florlbunda  (//.  M.  /?.).— This  flowers  in 
the  autumn.  The  plants  you  now  have  if  repotted  now 
and  attended  to  during  the  summer  in  a  cool-house  will 
bloom  this  autumn.  Young  plants  struck  in  the  spring 
will  lie  found  the  most  useful,  consequently  when  done 
blooming  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  one  or  two  old 
plants  to  supply  cuttings,  tor  which  purpose  they  should 
be  cut  bock  and  placed  in  heat  early  In  the  year  so  u  to 
secure  the  requisite  growth. 

The  wlreworm  (Ack  worth). — The  wireworm  is  no 
relation  to  the  daddy-long-legs.  The  parent  of  the  wire- 
worm  is  the  skip-jack  or  click-beetle,  belonging  to  the 
family  Elateridn),  and  of  which  there  are  several  kind?. 
The  beetle  is  a  long  narrow  one,  from  J-inch  to  3-inch  in 
length,  and  when  disturbed  springs  away  with  an  audible 
click.  The  daddy-long-logs  are  of  a  dull  greyish-brown 
colour,  legless,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  quill.  They  are  commonly  known  as  leather-jackets, 
as  their  skins  are  very  tough.  — O.  8.  8. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  (K.  N.).— Cut  back 
the  Bhoots  of  your  liegonia  sufficiently  to  form  a  shapelv 
plant,  then  directly  the  young  shoots  push  forth  repot  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sand.  Keep  it 
in  the  greenhouse,  moderately  shaded,  under  which  ren¬ 
ditions  it  will  grow  freely  and  flower  later  on.  Cutting* 
of  the  young  shoots,  If  covered  with  a  handlight  or  some 
other  protection  in  the  greenhouse,  will  root  without 
difficulty.  A  length  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  is  a  good  one 
for  tho  cuttings,  which  Bhould  be  put  into  well-drained 
pots  of  sandy  soil. 

Yucoa  alolfolla  v&rlegata  (C.  L.)  needa  ai 
potting  compost  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  and  a  dash  of  sand.  It  may  be  wintered 
safely  in  a  structure  that  does  not  fall  lielow  40  deg*.,  and 
during  the  summer  may  tie  stood  out-of-doon  ;  indeed,  it 
is  often  used  at  this  season  as  a  dot  plant  in  flower-lied*. 
It  needs  ordinary  treatment  at  all  seasons— that  is  toiay, 
the  roots  must  be  kept  moderately  moist  throughout  the 
year.  When  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine  the  variega¬ 
tion  is  much  brighter  than  if  partially  shadod. 

Acalypha  musaioa  (C.  L.)  is  a  quick-growing 
plant  that  does  best  in  a  temperature  above  that  of  a  reol 
greenhouse.  In  a  stove  cuttings  strike  root  very  readih 
during  the  spring,  and  grow  away  quickly  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  land 
Full  exposure  to  light  is  very  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
markings  of  the  leaves.  During  the  summer  ft  may  be 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  at  which  period  no  ipecial 
treatment  other  than  watering  when  necessary  and 
syringing  occasionally  is  needed.  At  the  same  time  it » 
even  in  the  summer  quickly  influenced  by  a  spell  of  dull, 
cold  weather. 

Caterpillars  on  Roses  (It.  «.).— You  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  drivo  away  tho  small  moth  (tho  Tortnx 
or  hell-moth  we  take  it  to  be)  which  lays  the  eggs  of  there 
caterpillars  by  dressing  the  ground  with  some  soot  durin: 
Juno  and  July,  when  the  moth  is  on  the  wing,  but  beyond 
that  very  little  can  be  done  in  ridding  the  Holes  of  there 
pests,  save  hand-picking.  Severe  pruning  in  March  will 
often  remove  the  eggs,  as  they  are  usually  deposited  upon 
the  uppermost  parts  of  the  bushes,  but  you  should  ree 
that  they  are  burnt.  We  like  to  give  our  Ho»o-bed»  • 
dressing  of  lime  and  soot  immediately  after  pruning,  (or 
in  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  plants,  such  a  drawn* 
will  often  keep  in  check  insect  pests. 

Chrysanthemums -early  sorts  In  the  out 
door  garden  (Judex).— Although  your  plants  hare 
not  liccn  planted  in  the  open  border  very  long,  you  nerd 
huvo  no  fear  os  to  the  proportions  they  will  individual!} 
attain  when  the  flowering  season  has  arrived.  When  once 
they  get  thoroughly  established  in  thoir  flowering  quarter* 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  branch  out.  It  « Ju® 
os  well,  however,  as  your  plants  are  rather  later  than  li 
desirable,  that  you  should  pinch  out  the  tip  of  each  ahret. 
This  will  induce  lateral  growths  to  appear,  and  once  they 
commence  to  grow  you  may  safely  leave  them  to  grow 
natural!) .  Most  of  the  early-flowering  Chryaantberomui 
Lapp-  short- Jciejtcd ,  and  sturdy,  and  l>ecaine  of  this  win 
llntak el < laiiftGf') JuftS  W  brightening  tho  Imnlers  later  in 
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the  year.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  between  the  plants 
occasionally  during  the  growing  season.  If  they  are  not 
yet  staked  let  this  be  done  in  good  time.  A  stout  stake, 
and  the  steins  of  the  plant  carefully  and  loosely  looped  to 
it,  will  make  an  efficient  support  and  avoid  risk  of  damage 
by  strong  winds.  Water  the  plants  freely  during  very  dry 
weather.  A  copious  supply  once  a  fortnight  is  much 
I  Hitter  than  a  sprinkling  every  few  days.  Those  plants 
which  you  speak  of  as  being  infested  with  green-fly  may 
be  cleansed  by  dusting  freely  with  Tobacco-powder.  If 
one  application  fails  give  a  second  dusting. 

Propagating  double  Clematis  (IK.  A.  S.). — 
The  Clematis  does  not  readily  strike  from  cuttings,  the 
only  time  to  Increase  it  in  this  way  being  from  the  young 
shoots  in  early  spring.  The  cuttings,  however,  need  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  attention.  If  a  few  shoots  are  con¬ 
veniently  situated  you  may  layer  them  either  in  the  bor¬ 
der  (if  the  plant  is  growing  in  one)  or  in  a  few  pots  placed 
conveniently  for  the  purpose.  The  stem  should  In-  par¬ 
tially  cut  through  near  a  Joint,  and  the  knife  brought 
upward  for  an  inch  or  so,  exactly  os  the  layer  of  a  Carna¬ 
tion.  Then  pot  the  layer,  leaving  it,  of  course,  still 
attached  to  the  parent  plant.  Itshould  In-  potted  at  such 
a  depth  that  the  cut  portion  is  a  couple  of  inches  liclow 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  must  tic  kept  at  all  times 
moderately  moist.  If  there  are  shoots  available  this 
operation  may  be  carried  out  now. 

Rosea  with  blighted  foliage  (.VaryJ.  Elliott). 
— When  Hose  foliage  curls  ill  this  manner  it  is  owing  to 
dryness  at  the  root.  See  reply  reply  to  "  I).  U.  ”  in  our 
issue  of  lost  week.  Sometimes  on  examining  such  plants 
we  have  found  a  fungus  upon  the  roots,  doubtless  induced 
by  the  drought.  This  trouble  often  ajqieara  after  a  very 
hot  day  when  the  sun  has  shone  exceptionally  bright. 
The  roots  not  being  able  to  afford  the  necessary  sustenance 
to  the  tender  leaf,  tho  sun  appears  as  it  were  to  boil  it  up. 
To  forestall  this  give  timely  waterings,  and  in  no  niggardly- 
fashion,  but  good  soakings.  Kemove  a  little  of  the  soil 
around  the  plants  to  form  a  basin,  and  when  tho  first  lot 
of  water  has  run  away,  give  a  second  helping.  Iteturn  the 
soil.  The  more  like  dust  the  top  soil  is  the  better,  as  this 
prevents  evaporation,  busty  soil  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  mulching  that  ono  can  use,  but,  of  course, 
when  a  little  stimulant  is  needed  manure  is  better. 

Foliage  of  Climbing  Nlphetoa  turning 
yellow  (Perplexed).— The  condition  of  your  plant 
points  to  too  much  water  at  the  root,  although  possibly 
it  may  be  grafted  on  the  Manetti.  This  is  often  employed 
by  nurserymen  for  Climbing  Nlphetos,  os  it  produces  a 
strong  growth  the  first  year,  but  such  plants  rarely 
succeed  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
this  variety  and  other  choice  Tea-scented  climbers  on  the 
Hrier,  and  for  a  small  conservatory  we  should  advise  that 
they  tie  upon  standards.  Plant  them  in  the  house  if 
possible,  into  good,  well-drained  soil,  and  you  will  succeed 
much  belter  than  by  growing  them  in  pots.  If  it  is 
impracticable  to  plant  out  in  the  house,  a  fair-sized  tub 
should  tie  used,  taking  care  to  provide  ample  drainage. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  put  your  plant  outdoors 
for  the  suiimier,  plunging  it  in  somo  ashes  anil  not  giving 
much  water  for  a  time.  It  it  has  any  life  In  it  this  will 

enable  it  to  recover. 

Bankston  Roses  not  flowering  (F.  C.).~ If 
these  Hoses  become  too  crowded  the  young  laterals 
which  yield  the  blossom  cannot  properly  develop.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  take  these  Hoses  in  hand.  Cut 
away  all  soft,  sappy  shoots,  and  thin  those  remaining. 
.Spread  them  out  as  much  as  possible  to  admit  tho  sun¬ 
light.  I)o  not  shorten  tho  growths  retained,  excepting  to 
just  tip  them.  They  will  make  small  lateral  growths, 
which  latter,  if  shortened  next  spring  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
will  produce  the  blossom.  If  it  were  possible  to  train  one 
or  two  of  the  growths  Inside  a  greenhouse  you  would 
obtain  flowers  some  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  outside 
portion  of  the  plant.  A  glass  coping  over  these  Hoses  is 
an  excellent  means  of  ensuring  thorough  ripening,  also 
protection  in  spring.  We  luz  e  seen  these  elegant  Roses 
running  up  toll  trees  and  •  >  Homing  right  at  the  top. 
This  would  only  be  possibleina  worm  climate,  such  os  the 
South  of  England  or  some  parts  o  Ireland. 

Roses  with  carled  foliage  (M.  Hudson).— We 
have  heard  many  complaints  this  season  of  tho  curling  of 
Hose  foliage.  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  brought  under  our 
notice  this  curling  has  been  found  upon  Hoses  growing  in 
very  light  soils,  almost  devoid  of  fibre  or  humus.  Another 
cause  is  loose  planting.  You  will  find  if  you  water  your 
Roses  that  the  water  will  disappear  almost  os  quickly 
as  though  you  were  watering  sand.  The  real  remedy  must 
lie  undertaken  next  autumn  by  transplanting  your  Roses, 
and  giving  themabout  their  roots  a  few  shovelsful  of  good 
loamv  soil.  At  the  present  time  apply  copious  waterings 
every  other  day  for  a  week,  then  mulch  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  2  Inches  with  fresh  cow-manure.  Failing 
to  procure  this  latter,  some  stable-manure  from  a  Cumin- 
her  or  Mushroom-lied  would  answer  almost  r.s  well.  A 
watering  about  once  a  week  over  the  mulching  would  bo 
lieucflcial.  unless  we  have  a  good  soaking  of  rain  ill  the 
meantime.  The  insect  enclosed  (a  male  aphis)  has  nothing 
tc  do  with  those  curled  leavee. 

Weedy  lawn  ( Finchley).  -As  your  seeding  of  your 
smallarea  of  ground  you  wish  to  convert  into  a  lawn  has 
lieen  over-borne  with  eeedling  weeds,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  if  you  do  not  break  up  the  soil  again  that  you 
may  not  be  troubled  with  weeds  next  season.  It  Is  even  pos¬ 
sible  now  if  the  weals  ho  of  annual  character,  that  they 
will,  after  being  close  cut  down,  die,  and  what  dross  may 
have  resulted  from  your  seed  sowing  may  then  make 
strong  growth  ;  hut  if  the  weeds  tie  of  perennial  nature— 
Dandelions,  1'lantains,  Daisies,  Thistles,  etc.— then  you 
must  have  those  cut  out.  We  should  advise  if  you  can  got 
a  few  cartloads  of  street-sweepings,  to  have  those 
strewed  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  surface  early  in  Sep 
tcinber,  then  get  fresh  lawn-Grass  seed,  and  sow  at  once, 
well  raking  it  in,  and  if  you  can  then  secure  goal 
growth,  your  Gross  will  have  a  goal  start  of  weeds  next 
year.  If  you  were  to  break  up  tho  ground  afresh  we  fear 
it  would  produce  a  second  crop  of  weeds. 

Annuals,  definitions  (G.  D.  U). 
hardy  as  applied  to  ordinary  garden  annuals, 
happy'one,  seeing  that  all  these  plant*  live/ 
eeuoo  and  after  floweivia  lUidiKsvlim;  thl 

Home  are  hardv  enough  to  live  outdoors  all  »  . 

season  be  fairly-  mild,  whilst  hard  weather  will  kill  them ; 


but  of  annuals,  usually  classed  as  hardy,  and  exhibited  at 
shows  in  the  summer  are  Sunflowers,  Mignonette,  Com- 
bottle,  blue  ;  and  Cornflower,  yellow ;  Calliopsis,  Schizan- 
thus,  Clarkia,  Chrysanthemums,  Candytuft,  Godelia, 
Scabious,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  can  be  sow-n  out¬ 
doors.  Tender  annuals  include  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters, 
Marigolds  French  and  African,  Balsams,  Salpiglossis,  Por- 
tnlnccas,  Celosia,  Canary  Creeper,  Nasturtiums,  Phlox 
Drummond!,  etc.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  any  others, 
mention  them  In  a  further  query. 

Conservatory  stages  (Bus  in  L'rbe).— You  seem 
to  have  very  satisfactorily  arranged  your  new  conservatory 
staging,  and  we  fail  to  seo  how  you  can  improve  on  it 
You  should  have  fairly  tall  plants  for  the  centre  stage,  and 
others  ranging  from  12  inches  to  36  inches  for  the  side 
stages.  A  few  drooping  plants,  such  as  Petunias,  Bego¬ 
nias,  Campanulas,  Tradescantioa,  and  Ivv-leaved  Pelargo¬ 
niums;  would  lie  very  nice  in  wire-baskets,  final  with 
Moss,  and  hung  from  the  roof.  Musks,  Lobelias,  Isolepis, 
and  other  drooping  plants  in  pots  should  stand  on  the 
edges  of  the  stages.  As  to  plants  for  the  bock  wall,  rather 
than  Roses  have  the  Bcarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle,  a 
strong-growing  Heliotrope,  an  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium,  a 
Fuchsia,  and  a  white  Abutilon,  as  these  do  not  become 
foulal  with  aphis,  like  Hoses,  and  arc  so  long  In  flower. 

Clematis  mont&na  (B.,  Chet  wed e  Priory).— Prune 
your  plant  bock  as  freely  as  you  like,  but  allow  some  of 
the  stronger  lower  shoots  several  eyes  to  permit  ol  a  free 
break  again.  It  Is  just  possible  that  a  lilieral  thinning  o( 
the  branches  would  he  equally  ol  service— indeed,  II  the 
plant  is  much  crowded  and  dense,  we  would  suggest  the 
thinning  first,  taking  out  the  oldest  and  most  useless 
material  altogether.  When  this  is  done  you  wifi  sec  better 
how  to  act,  and  then,  perhaps,  a  less  rigorous  pruning 
may  suffice.  With  renewed  growth  a  liberal  watering 
with  liquid-manure  would  assist  to  a  stronger  growth. 
Hyacinthus  (Galtonia)  candicans  may  be  treated  exactly 
like  Gladiolus,  lifting  in  autumn  and  replanting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  March.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
too  often  when  left  In  the  soil  presents  only  a  sickly  growth 
the  following  year. 

N&TClssus  falling  (J.  G.,  Monkstown).—' The  soil 
you  describe  should  suit  Narcissus  well  If  only  deeply- 
worked.  Wo  should  attribute  the  decay  of  the  bulbs  to 
the  sea-sand,  which,  if  used  near  the  bulb*  and  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  fresh,  could  not  lie  attended  with  good  results. 
This  and  "  strong  manure  "  are  two  very  bad  t  hings,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  manure  comes  into  contact  with  the  root-fibres. 
The  wlreworms  do  not  touch  the  Daffodil  family  in  the 
least ;  anyway,  we  have  a  few  thousands  In  a  piece  of  land 
wherein  this  pest  altounds,  and  we  never  find  a  bulb 
attacked.  Moderate  the  use  of  the  manure,  and  do  not 
use  the  sea-sand  till  it  has  been  some  months  weathered, 
turning  it  frequently  meanwhile.  For  the  cultivation  of 
Narcissus  prlnceps  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  manure  or  sand 
in  your  soil.  The  change  to  fresh  quarters,  providal  the 
soil  be  deeply  worked,  quite  Id  inches  at  least,  ought  to 
be  ample.  In  this  way  we  should  expect  the  very  best 
results.  Get  your  bulbs  planted  in  September,  if  possible. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling  Oranges  (C.).— The  plants  in  question 
being  seallings,  years  may  elapse  before  they  show  bloom. 
The  Orange  plants  sold  by  nurserymen  havo  all  been 
graftal  with  good  licuring  kinds,  and  this  la  the  only  way 
to  insure  fertility  at  an  eurlv  period.  All  that  can  lie  done 
Is  to  give  the  plants  proper  attention,  when  they  may, 
lierlmps,  bear  fruit  at  an  early  date. 

Scalding  In  Grapes  (G.  S.).— Your  Grapes  have 
been  scalded7 caused  by  the  moisture  condensing  on  tho 
fruit,  and  the  hot  sun  striking  on  them.  You  ought  to 
have  applied  air  early  In  the  morning,  so  as  to  dispel  the 
moisture.  The  leaves  have  been  attackol  by  red -spider, 
the  liest  cure  for  which  is  syringing  with  soft  water  awl 
maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house. 

Melons  falling  (./.  JolifTe,  /-YtuAmo).— The  root* 
of  your  Melon  plants  have  evidently  got  down  into  the 
manure,  causing  a  rank  growth  and  one  very  liable  to 
disease.  Tho  only  thing  you  con  do  is  to  encourage  tho 
roots  to  run  on  the  surface  by  adding  good  soil  oil  the 
surface  of  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  roots  apjiear.  The 
plants  are  evidently  too  vigorous,  as  the  great  length  of 
leaf-stalk  and  the  distance  between  the  Joints  show.  If 
you  had  turned  turves  upside  down  over  the  manure  it 
would  hnvo  helped  matters. 

Strawberry  runners  (Ajar).— Where  It  Isprac- 
tlcable  it  Is  best  to  layer  Strawlierry  runners  into  small 
iiots  that  have  first  been  filled  with  some  good  loamy  soil, 
when  that  is  done  stanil  all  the  pots,  partially  sunken 
into  the  ground,  between  two  rows,  so  that  there  are  none 
between  alternate  rows  to  enable  access  to  be  got  to  the 
layered  plants  for  watering.  Where  this  work  is  done 
curcfully  no  injury  need  be  done  to  the  fruit,  but  on  fruit¬ 
ing  plants  runners  come  rather  late.  If  you  cannot  give 
pots  to  layers,  then  select  strong  runners  that  show  roots, 
cut  them  off,  anil  dibble  them  in  4  Inches  apart  on  to  u 
small  piece  of  ground  into  which  has  lieen  fust  hurled  a 
good  dressing  of  short-manure.  If.  when  dibbled  out,  the 
runners  lie  well  watered  and  shaded  for  several  days,  they 
soon  root  and  make  strong  plants  to  put  out  in  Septem¬ 
ber  where  wanted  to  fruit.  .Such  plants  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  seldom  fall  to  grow  strongly. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Trees  with  rusty  leaves  (Fuehsia,  Uamp*tea>Vt. 

Both  tho  Mountain  Ash  and  Alder  have  ox|ieriencod 
some  very  decided  check,  what,  can  be  only  suggested.  II 
they  have  lieen  moved,  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
unfavourable  spring,  might  account  for  it,  or  arc  the  roots 
dry  1  If  not,  are  there  any  deleterious  sulphur-laden 
fumes  from  large  works  in  your  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  as  tho  cl  am  age  done  to  vegetation  by  factory 
chimneys  is  often  very  great/  All  you  can  do  is  to  see 
how  the  trees  progress  as  the  season  advances. 


SHORT  RHP L IBS. 

B.  F.  Smith.  —The  two  questions  to  which  you  refer 

have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  recent  issues. - U.  K.~ 

Evidently  your  plant  is  starved.  Give  it  a  good  soaking 
of  waljir  and  mulch  with  some  rotten-manure,  and  wo 

icd>-ill  soon  see  a  change. - Lux.— You  can  buy 

x^yfactured  article  more  cheaply  than]  ryjnu  c*pr} 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  save  all  the-iroUue  -of  I 
ig,  mixing,  etc. - T.  O.—lt  Is  ol  no  use  trj  iMptoJte'l 


grow  such  bulbs.  Throw  them  oil  the  rubbish-heap 
and  start  with  fresh  bulbs.  If  you  want  any  further 
advice  as  to  growing  the  Eucharis  wo  wifi  tic  pleased  to 

help  you. - lied  Pyrethrum. — Cutoff  any  of  the  pieces 

when  loo  thick,  trim  to  a  Joint,  and  place  in  sandy  soil  In 
a  riot.  Stand  In  a  cold-frame  or  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
will  soon  take  root  and  may  be  set  out  where  wanted  as 
soon  as  they  have  begun  to  grow.  The  Abutilon  was 
evidently  starved.  It  wifi  no  doubt  revive  since  potting. 
When  growing  freely  give  some  liquid-manure  or  a  pinch 
of  artificial-manure,  and  it  wifi  bloom  in  duo  course.  Use 

loam,  leaf-soil,  and  some  rotten-manure  for  the  Calla. - 

Bloesomfield.— You  can  buy  weed-killer  more  cheaply 

than  you  can  make  It. - F.  C.— The  piece  of  Sweet 

Brier  you  send  is  over-run  with  green-fly,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  plants  fail.  Well  syringe  with 
some  insecticide,  such  as  Abol,  advertised  in  our  columns, 
and  the  plants,  when  clean,  wifi  at  once  start  into  fresh 

growth. - fl.  P.  C.—  Crotons  require  a  high  temperature 

and  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing,  but  if  hardened  off 
carefully  they  will  last  for  some  time  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  See  article  in  issue  of  June  10,  p.  197. - F..  L.  A.— 

The  only  tiling  you  can  do  Is  to  trench  the  ground  well 
and  clean  out  every  piece  os  you  go  on.  Persistent  hoe¬ 
ing  will  of  course  keep  it  down  among  growing  crops,  hut 
you  must  adopt  the  above  plan  to  clear  the  garden  of  it. 

- — -ft  11.  Thomas. — Seo  article  in  our  issue  of  June  2, 

p.  177. - Division. — Get  some  good  seedling  Holly  and 

plant  this.  I sit  the  ground  be  well  manured  and  trenched, 
anil  it  the  weather  is  dry  water  well  alter  planting.  You 

will  very  soon  have  an  excellent  hedge. - C.  E.  S.— No, 

all  Hoses  must  when  planted  be  put  into  good,  rich  soil, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  tho  kinds  von  mention.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  they  must  be  well  fed  ;  in  fact,  an 
occasional  soaking  of  liquid-manure  Is  very  beneficial  If 

they  have  been  planted  long. - A.  It.— Yes,  the  berries 

should  be  pulled  off,  otherwise  they  fall  on  the  bed  and 
germinate,  and  aerop  of  seedlings  results,  which  weakens 
the  main  occupants  of  the  bed. - S.  J.  Urwiek.— Un¬ 

doubtedly  the  work  of  slugs,  hook  at  night  with  a  light 

and  you  will,  we  think,  find  the  culprit. - H'.  K.  Lewis. 

— The  Tomatoes  wifi  do  no  harm.  Grow  the  Tomatoes  in 

boxes  or  large  pot*. - Mrs.  Codcbum.—As  to  your  Irises, 

see  reply  to  “  Ooloo  "  In  this  Issue  fp.  236).  Your  Madonna 
Lily  is  suffering  from  a  disease  which,  unfortunately,  has 
become  very  common,  and  for  which  no  remedy  has  been 
found.  Lifting  and  baking  tho  bulbs  In  the  sun  havo 
been  recommended,  afterwards  planting  in  fresh  soil. 
By  ringing  with  the  Bordeaux -mixture  has  also  been  success¬ 
ful  in  some  instances. - Mrs.  Campbell,  Jura.— Sen 

reply  to  ••  Christa bel "  In  our  Issue  of  May  26,  p.  169. - 

Sarah  Hoag.— Your  Roses  have  evidently  been  severely 
attacked  by  green-fly.  Clean  them  by  syringing  with 
Aliol,  a  very  valuable  insecticide,  and  you  will  soon  see 

a  change  in  their  appearance. - Xotis.— See  reply  to 

“  J."  in  our  Issue  of  June  23,  p.  208. - Xeweastle.—Heo 

reply  to  “J.  Q.  Monkstown  "  in  our  issue  of  June  23, 

p.  221. - Elm  Grow.—1 The  shoots  of  the  Plum  have  been 

attacked  by  green-fly,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  well 
syringing  with  (Jiiossin-chips  or  soft-soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  to  which  has  been  added  some  Tobacco-Juice. 
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V  Any  communications  respecting  plant*  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  bs  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrxinq 
IMjCstratid.  97,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  I V.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.  —Bower.—' When  sending  flowers 
for  name  each  one  should  lie  numbered,  so  as  to  identify. 
We  never  reply  by  post.  Rose,  Austrian  Brier;  bluo 
flower,  Agathma  cuilestiB;  3,  Snlmon-eolourixl  flower, 
Echeveria  retusa ;  the  blue  Campanula  is  C.  fragifis. 

Please  send  the  other  In  flower. - J.  Manjteld.—l, 

Juniperus  chinensla ;  2,  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  — Tor.— 

Fuchsia  procumbens. - It.  M.  fl.— Salvia  splendens. - 

A.  .If.  lwfrog.— Scilla  peruviana. - Miss  Brennan.— 

Blue  flower,  Scilla  peruviana ;  pink  bloom.  Geranium 
pyrenaicum.  Flowers  when  sent  for  name  should  always 

have  numbers  securely  attached. - K.  A.  (].,  Paignton.— 

S,  Wahlenborgia  (Edralnnthus)  dalmatica ;  0,  Gentiana 
cruciata;  7,  Chrysogonum  virginlanum ;  8,  Achillea 

mongollca. - K.— Specimens  when  sent  for  name  should 

always  havo  number*  attached.  Yellow  flower,  Phlomis 
fruticosa  ;  red  flower,  Lychnis  Viscaria  flore-pleno  ;  tree, 

the  common  Lime  (Tills  ouropma). - A.  Evans.-  -Phyllo- 

cactus  var.  The  varieties  of  I’hyllocactu*  are  now  very 

numerous. - Peter  llenlg.— 1,  Opuntia  sp.,  send  In 

flower ;  2,  Habrothamnus  slogans ;  3,  Looks  like  a 
Fuchsia,  Impossible  to  say  without  flowers ;  4,  Kindly 

send  better  s|iecimen ;  6,  Spnrmnnnia  afrlcana. - T. 

Brown.— Pelargonium.  We  cannot  name  florists' flowers. 

The  other  plant  is  Habrothamnus  elegans. - Yorkshire. 

— 1,  Streptosolen  (Browallia)  Jameson! ;  2,  Veronica 

rupestris - W.  Tattersall. — Welgela  rosea.  Thin  out 

tlie  weak  growth  after  flowering,  leaving  the  vigorous 
shoots  for  next  year's  blooming.  l'ro|uigalo  by  cuttings 
In  the  autumn  under  a  hand-light. - IK.  .If.  Beams- 

bottom  ami  Co. — 1,  Axara  microphylla  ;  2,  Muscari  como- 

sutn. - J.  H.  C.— Limnanthes  Douglasi. - Henry  X. 

Ilransley.—l,  Scilla  peruviana;  2,  Campanula  cuispitosa  ; 

3,  Campanula  glsmerata.-  Stanhope.  Trodcacantia 

virglnlca. Denham. — Quite  Impossible  to  name ;  speci¬ 
men  shrivelled  up. - Miss  II.  Dillon. — When  sending 

specimens  please  number.  Blue  flower.  Salvia  Honni- 

nuni ;  others  too  decayed  to  name. - Ephraim  Cox.— 

I,  Campanula  sp. ;  please  send  better  specimen;  2, 
Thrift  (Armeria  cephalotes) ;  3,  Variegated  Weigela ;  4 
Cannot  name  florists'  flowers ;  6,  Anchusa  italiea ;  6 

Veronica  spicata. - F.  Brown.—  Muscari  coniosum. - 

F.  IK.  M.— 1,  Centrum  aurantiacum  ;  2,  Orange  Ball-tree 
(Buddlcia  globosa);  3,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  4,  Kaphio- 
lepis  ovata  ;  6,  The  Fringe-tree  (Chionanthus  virginica). 
- Somerset.— 1  and  3,  Philadelphus  coronarius ;  2  and 

4,  P.  grandlflorus.  The  flowers  on  No.  2  are  smaller  than 

in  No.  4,  but  this  may  bo  ow-ing  to  the  strength  and  posi¬ 
tion  ol  the  plant. - Kate  Daniell.— Bowkeria  triphylla. 

- C.  IK.— 1,  Henbane (Hyoscyamus  niger);  2,  Veronica 

rupestris;  3,  Allium  Moly;  4,  Digitalis  amhigua.— -B., 
Chetiroodc  Priory.— Hose  looks  like  Fortune's  Yellow ; 

CftntatUeOnS  of  the  many  forms  ol  C.  lanuginosa. - 

Yernky  should  number  flower  specimens  lor  reference. 

be  Victoriiie  r.fitba  Flag  .ir  germania  section,  but 
IcJto  be.  latraio>, I  JSefSnlum  pretense  album 
.«),  Geranium  |berJ?um  (ourpl.). 
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June  30,  1900 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900. 

The  Editor  o!  Gardening  Illustrated 
announces  Photographic  Competition  for  the 
season  of  1900. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Clans  1.— Small  Gardens.— A  prize  of  Five 
Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  Three  Guineas 
for  the  best  eight  photographs  or  sketches  of 
picturesque  small  gardens.  This  class  may 
include  town  and  villa  gardens,  rectory,  manor, 
farmhouse,  or  cottage,  or  any  other  kind  of 
small  garden. 

Class  2.— Town  and  Citv  Gardens.— A  prize 
of  Five  Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  eight  photographs  of 
town  and  city  gardens,  including  good  effects 
from  plants  or  trees  in  towns,  cities,  public 
gardens,  squares,  etc. 

Class  3.— Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  the  Open- 
Air.— A  prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize 
or  Three  Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  a 
copy  of  “The  English  Flower  Garden”  for 
the  best  series  of  not  less  than  twelve  photo- 

Sraphs  of  the  above.  These  may  include  any  plant, 
ower,  or  shrub  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  tree, 
native  or  foreign,  including  also  half  hardy 
plants  put  out  for  the  summer,  and  either  single 
specimens  or  groups,  or  the  effects  resulting 
therefrom,  in  beds  or  borders.  Shoots  also 
of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  photographed  in  the 
house  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  4.— Indoor  Flowers  and  Plants.— A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of 
“Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants”  for  the 
best  ten  photographs  of  indoor  plants — 
greenhouse,  stove  plants,  Orchids,  or  any 
(  ther  plants  not  of  the  open  air — either  single 
shoots,  plants,  or  specimens,  or  the  effects 
resulting  from  good  grouping  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  such  plants  separately  or  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others.  Window-gardening,  window- 
boxes,  and  plants  in  hanging-baskets,  Ferns,  or 
groups  of  Ferns  in  houses  may  lie  included  in 
this  class. 

Class  5.— Best  Fruits  and  Vegetables.— A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of  “  The 
Vegetable  Garden”  for  the  best  collection  of 
not  less  than  twelve  photographs  of  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  fruits  to  be  shown  singly 
or  on  the  branches,  and  not  crowded  on  dishes. 
Also  the  best  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  In 
the  case  of  vegetables  the  aim  should  be  to  show 
well  the  form  of  each  kind,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
lite-sizo,  and  to  got  good  representations  of  the 
best  garden  vegetables  under  the  old  names, 
though  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties 
when  they  aro  such. 

Class  6.— Vases,  Cut  Flowers,  Table  Deco¬ 
rations,  etc.— A  prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not 
less  than  eight  photographs  of  arrangements 
of  flowers  or  plants  in  vases,  table  decorations, 
buttonholes,  and  cut  flowers.  Merit,  natural 
grace. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a  prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half 
a  guinea.  In  order  to  give  amplo  time  to 

Kare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
ept  open  until  October  31st,  1900. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  jtlanls  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of  men 
or  women,  barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes, 
rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron  railings, 
wire,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind,  labels,  and 
all  like  objects  should  be  omitted  from  these 
photographs.  Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when 
taken  directly  from  above.  The  camera  should 
be  brought  low  down  for  such.  All  photographs 
should  be  mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a 
card.  They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs.  The  size  should  not  be  less  than 
6  inches  by  If  inches.  The  subjects  should  not 
be  crowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors: — 

First. — The  photographs  mag  be  of  objects  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  either  the  sender  or  others ;  but  the  source  whence 
theg  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and.  none  the  copyright 
of  'which  is  open  to  question  must  be  sent.  There  i#  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pajb—J'he  Editor  ie  (q 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  piplishing-gn;;  ofdhet 
chosen  photographs.  The  piiolorc.vb  mojfftek  -in  lUJn 
any  good  paper  that  shows  ths  suojecn-dtang.  ,  laffhe- 
types,  bromides,  and  red  or  brown-tinted  photographs 


should  not  be  sent,  but  those  on  albumenized  and  printing 
out  papers  are  preferred  for  engraving.  All  photographs 
should  be  properly  toned. 

8r,cma>.—The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ink  being  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  photographs.  This  is  very  important. 

Third.— AU  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Souihampton-street , 
Covcnt-gardcn,  London,  It-. C.,  and  the  class  for  which  the 
photographs  arc  intended  should  be  marked  on  the  parcel, 
which  must  also  be  labelled  “  Photographic  Competition." 
Unsuccessful  competitors  who  wish  their  photographs 
returned  must  enclose  sufficient  postage  stamps  for  that 
purpose. 

BOOKS  for  the  CARDEN. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Design 

and  Plants.  With  full  description  of  all  the  beet  plant*, 
their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  and  extensively 
illustrated  with  fine  engravings.  Medium  8vo,  15s. ;  poet 
free.  15s.  6d. 

v  THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN— two  vols  -half 
bound  sage-greon  morocco— suitable  for  library  or  presenta¬ 
tion.  Price  one  guinea  nett,  Henocforward  tho  book  may 
always  be  had  in  this  form. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing 

nearly  700  illustrations,  with  descriptions,  and  culture  of 
tho  Garden  Vegetables  of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 
8vo,  15s. ;  post  free,  15s.  fid. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Flowering  and  Fine-leaved  Pai.ms,  Ferns,  and 
Lycopodiums,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and 
cultivation  of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  best 
plants  in  cultivation.  By  Thomas  Baines.  Prico  12s.; 
post  free,  12*.  fid.  ...... 

A  few  copies  of  the  previous  edition  of  Greenhouse  and 
Stovo  Plants  (not  illustrated)  are  oflered  at  6s.  nett,  post  free. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN  ;  or,  the  Naturalisa¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Grouping  ok  Hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  with  a  chapter  on  tho  Gardon  ol  British  Wild 
Flowers.  Fourth  Edition,  with  wood  ongravmgs  from 
drawings  by  Ai.kred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo,  linen  boards,  price  12s. 

*.*  THE  WILD  GARDEN,  special  edition,  printed  at 
hand  press  on  finest  hand-made  paper,  well  bound  in  vellum,  . 
one  guinea  nett, 

VILLA  GARDENING.  A  handbook  embracing 

villa  gardening  in  all  it*  branches,  with  eighteen  chapters 
specially  devoted  to  Ornamental  Gardening.  By  E.  Hobday. 
Price  6®. ;  post  free,  6s.  6d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  :  Giving  descriptions  of 
upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental 
species,  with  directions  for  their  arrangement  and  culture. 
6th  edition.  Cloth  bound,  Is.  6d. ;  by  poet,  la.  9cL 
A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  NAMES  of 
PLANTS.  In  two  Parts  —  English  -  Latin  and  Latln- 
English.  By  Wm.  Miller.  12s.  ;  post  free,  12s.  fid.  A 
work  of  value  which  extends  ever  a  largo  field,  Including 
cultivated  native  and  foreign  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  — 
Times,  July  25, 1885. 

THE  POTATO  IN  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Embracing  every  phase  of  i  _  .... 

disease  and  special  cultures.  Price  Is. ;  by  post,  is.  2d. 

THE  APPLE  IN  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

Containing  full  account  of  its  culture,  with  special  chapter 
on  Apple  Cookory.  Price  1b.  ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of  Trees. 
Shrubs,  and  Plants  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in  the 
garden,  window,  or  greenhouse.  Prico  la. ;  by  poat,  la.  2d. 

LONDON  MARKET  GARDENS.  Showing 

tho  manner  in  which  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  aro 
grown  for  market.  By  0.  W.  Shaw.  Price  Is. ;  post  free. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  A  Hand¬ 
book  giving  full  information  for  tho  culture  of  fruit  for 
profit.  Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL;  ok,  the  Ceme¬ 
teries  or  the  Future.  Third  Edition.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  7a.  fid. ;  poet  free.  8s.  Published  In  a  chcapd 
form,  and  with  additions  under  the  name  CREMATION 
AND  URN  BURIAL.  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

THE  GARDEN  ANNUAL  for  1900.  Contains 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural 
Trade.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (contain¬ 
ing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively 
twined,  and  are  admitted  to  bo  tho  niORt  complete  over 
published.  Prico  Is. ;  by  post,  la  3d. 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  from  this  Office, 

37.  Sonthampton-Btrowt.  Strand.  London.  W.C. 


of  its  cultivation,  with  chapters  on 
ires.  Price  is. ;  by  post,  la.  2d. 


FOR  ROOKS,  PIGEONS,  RABBITS. 


Single  barrel,  hammerless,  breech-loading  Shot  Guns,  con¬ 
verted  from  Government  Rifles,  and  fitted  to  tako  12-gauge 
OK  shot  cartridges :  specially  bored  by  an  improved  process 
for  long  rango  and  great  pcnotralion.  Unequalled  for  all 
long  distance  shooting,  15s.  each.  Double-barrelled  breech¬ 
load  ora,  from  39s.  Air  Guns,  12a.  6d.  Walking-stick  Guns, 
12s.  fid.  Aiarm  Guns,  7s.  fid.  Send  3  stamps  for  Prico  List.— 
MID  I  AND  GUN  fX>.  Bath-street.  Birmingham. _ 

CHEAP  AND  GOOD  GLASS. 

SPECIAL  \  15"  by  12"  15  ol.  Sheet,  fls.  per  100  ft.  Super. 

LINE.  I  12"  by  10"  „  8s . 


SPECIAL-TOMATO  MANURE. 

Guaranteed  Analysis.  —  6  ’/.  Ammonia,  12  7, 
Phosphates,  3J"'  Pure  Potash.  Prices:  7  lb., 2  -;  141b., 
3  -;  28  lb.,  4  6;  56  lb.,  8/-;  1  cwt„  15/-,  carriage  paid. 

To  every  purchaser  of  this  manure  we  send  free  s 
reprint  from  "Amateur  Gardening"  of  a  valuable 
article  upon  "  Feeding  Tomatoes "  with  this  special 
manure,  by  the  pen  of  W.  Dyke. 

SOLUBLE  CHRY8ANTHEMUM  MANURE 
For  Watering  and  Top-dressing. 

Guaranteed  Analysis.— 10  7,  Ammonia,  10  X 
Phosphates,  2%  Sul.  Potash.  Half  au  ounce  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  ono  gallon  of  water,  and  uaed  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Foiiago  not  to  be  wet.  Prices :  7  lb,  2/-; 
14  lb.,  3  -;  28  lb..  5  - ;  56  lb..  9  1  cwt,  17  6,  car.  paid. 

RAPE  MEAL. 

A  preventative  of  wiroworm. 

The  Rapo  Meal  we  olfer  is  the  best  known  preventa¬ 
tive  of  wireworm;  it  is  also  a  valuable  fertiliser, 
guaranteed  6  7.  ammonia. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  destruction  of  this  pest  sent  free  on 
application.  Prices:  Horticultural  quality,  14 lb, 31- : 
28  lb..  5  - ;  56  lb,  7/8:  1  cwt,  12/6,  car.  paid.  Agricul¬ 
tural  quality,  prioes  on  application,  car.  paid. 

SPECIAL  VINE  MANURE. 
GENERAL  GARDEN  MANURE. 
SPECIAL  MANURES  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

141b.  281b.  Mlb.  lost. 
Pure  Bone  Meal  . .  /  extra  12/-  31-  5/8  86 

tin.  A  4-In.  Bones \ quality/  21-  31-  6/6  9 /- 

u  re  Dissolved  Bones . .  ..  21-  31-  6/6  10- 

PurePeruvianGuano(screened)  31-  it-  21-  17/6 

Kainit,  23  %  .  2 1-  216  312  5/6 

Sulphate  of  Potaah.  97  X  ..  31-  6/6  216  18- 

Muriate  of  Potash,  80  7.  ..  31-  6 1-  21-  17/- 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  90  %  ..  4/8  8 1-  151-  »- 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  241%..  3 1-  4/9  8/8  15.'- 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  95  %  . .  ..  2'6  4/3  7/8  U'- 

Superphosphate,  28  %  . .  . .  21-  2:6  3/9  54 

„  SIX ..  ..  2/3  2/9  4/-  64 

Dried  Blood,  14  %  ..  ..St-  it-  21-  17 16 


Basic  Slag  (best),  38/45  X 

Sul.  of  Magnesia  (  \ 

Sul.  ot  Iron  ..I  I  2/3  31-  4,8  74 

Sul.  of  Lime  ..  1  ,  f  2/-  2/6  3/3  5/6 

Hul.  of  Soda  ..  Y  meroialj  2/9  4/9  88  16/- 

Phosphate  of  Potash  ,  ..31-  5/-  9/-  17/- 

BpaoiAL  Quotations  for  Lakoeh  Quantities. 

Brown  Fibrous  Pea^  ^orbre^dir Azalea*,  etc.  Sphag¬ 
num  Moss,  Charcoal,  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  Fibrous  Loam, 
Silver  Sand,  etc.  Prices  on  application. 
Note.— All  the  above  Manures  and  Sundries  sis 
Carriage  Paid  for  cash  with  order.  Every  article 
guaranteed  best  of  its  respective  kiDd,  and  sold  only 
under  a  guaranteed  analysis. 

We  make  a  speciality  o/  compounding  purchaser's 
own  receipts.  Estimates  free. 

All  Ordors  despatched  tho  same  day  as  received. 
THE  SILICATE  CO.,  LTD.,  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. 


CHEAP  CLASS.  COOD  CLASS. 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS 

Of  reliable  quality,  to  be  cleared  at  the  following  lowprices:- 
ktoi-k  1th  S  15-OX.  Per  Box. 

"IZKS-  /stock  sires  as  stated  in  mar- la 

8  by  in  NMt.  Boxes  \  gin,  8  by  10  to  12  by  13  ” 

8  by  12  100-ft.  Boxes  \  stock  sizes  aa  slated  In  mar- 1 @  1}< 

9  by  7  200-ft.  Boxes  j  gin,  12  by  14  to  18  by  24  1«206 

4th»  21-o  z. 

a  l,»  fi  100-ft.  Boxes  \  ntock Biros  aa  ntated  in  msr-  / (0 13 6 

10  by  12  200  ft.  Boxes  f  gin,  8  by  12  to  16  by  20  IW  28- 
10  by  II  i  100-tt.  Boxos  \  stock  si  rea  aa  atstod  i  n  msr- 1 14  • 
12  by  12  200-ft.  Boxes  /  gin,  16  by  24  to  18  by  24  \<3  27' 


3rds  21-oz. 


12  lJ  100-ft.  Boxes  lstocksireeaaslatodinmar-  14- 
12  by  18  700  ft-  Boxos  /  gin,  8  by  12  to  16  by  20  1  (*  27  • 


12  by  20  100-ft.  Boxes  \  stuck  aliens*  slated inmar-  1 ("  146 
12  by  22  200  ft.  Boxes  /  gin,  16  by  24  to  18  by  24  IS#' 


13  by  17  ROTE. — Xo  Box  can  be  divided,  and  UfA* 

13  by  20  only  is  contained  in  each  Box. 

14  by  16  ’  - 

14  by  18  xhe  above  Glass  is  offered  subject  to  being  in  et«r 

!J  2?  °n  receiPt  of  or<lcr-  Th,?  “•rtolZS?' 

14  by  24  London,  from  whence  all  Railway  Compsm® 

15  by  20  Vans  collect. 

jlg£j  THE CHEAPWOOD  COMPANY, Ltd. 

13  by  22  72.  Blshopsgatc  St.  Within. 

18  by  24  LONDON.  E.C. _ 


SPECIAL  \  15"  by  12"  15  or.  Sheet,  9a.  per  100  ft.  Super. 

LINE.  I  12"  by  10"  „  8a . 

(  10"  by  8"  „  6».  ,. 

Boxes  free.  94"  by  9J"  „  6s.  ,  •• 

H.  E.  FlTCIt  Glass  Warehouse.  5.  upper 

_ Marylebono  Street,  London.  W. _ 

Rnn  FAIR  of  splendid  Blue  Cloth  Trousers, 
J\J\J  es  uaed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  WUl  send  one 
pair,  poet  free,  4s.  6d. ;  any  sire.— H.  1.  GABSON,  Govern¬ 
ment  Contractor,  Rye.  _ j 

EFFECTIVE  Garden  or  Allotment-  Cultiva- 


ipjfjriSUTIVJS  Garden  or  Allotment.  yiuuva- 
tlon,  Silver  Medal  Essay,  post  free,  3fl  jANtoELp. 
Pomona,  Wyld's-lane,  Worcester. 

URBANA- 


(WEED!NC  “easy! 

U  0  STOOPINC  OR  SOILED  HANDS.  ) 
NU  TREADINC  ON  THE  FLOWER  BEDS,  * 

>THE“CNU”  WEEDING  FORK  j 

MAKES  WEEDING  A  PLEASURE, 

and  dial, Ice  FIOWER  BEDS,  Ac.,  to  be  k«P»  J 

perfect  order  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  Theprawf-  , 

!  being  tapered  and  VOry  OlOSO  together,  it  low"  3 
i  tho  soil  between  tho  plants  anil  removes  woods  Done' 

I  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  _ ,.  - 

Frice.  complete  with  3  ft.  Handie.  post  . 

I '  free.  la.  3d. ;  2  for  2s.  4d.  / 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  LYTLE,  = 

3.  Barton  Road,  Walton.  LIVERPOOL.  £ 

Wholesale  Agents:  OORRY  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London-^ 

TOBACCO-PAPER.  —  7«L  per  lb. 

1  toVy.  ftaniey,  Staffordshire. 

CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED, 


July  7,  190C 


Two  good  Tomatoes.  -It  is  only  right 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  raising  of  good  new  Tomatoes,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  the  old  sorts  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation.  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior  and  Ladybird  are  two  of  the  most 
profitable  sorts  yet,  the  latter  being  especially 
suited  for  winter  culture,  being  a  good  setter, 


The  Lombardy  Poplar  (Populue  fastigiata). 
(Sec  i>age  211.) 


on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  roof  of  a  greenhouse 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  then  are  shifted  into  5-inch 
pots,  from  tho  stems  of  which,  if  partially  buried 
in  the  soil,  new  roots  will  be  emitted,  and  again 
the  plants  are  stood  in  ample  light  and  air,  not 
only  are  they  stout  and  dwarf,  but  clusters  of 
flowers  form  early  and  low  down.  It  is  when 
plants  under  glass  are  kept  far  from  the  glass 
and  rather  crowded  that  the  stems  become 
drawn  and  they  fail  to  produce  flowers  ;  hence, 
instead  of  flowering  at  12  inches  from  the 
ground  they  do  not  do  so  until  quite  ‘2  feet  is  left 
bare  :  that  is  waste.  All  growers,  but  especially 
beginners  in  Tomato  culture,  have  need 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  early  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants. 

Vegetables  falling.  -■  Can  you  give  me  any 
explanation  o(  and  remedy  for  the  following  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  things  in  iny  garden :  Peas,  after  attaining 
about  4  inches  or  fi  inches  in  height,  immediately  fall 
down  and  die  off.  Upon  examination  root  is  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  warty  growth,  and  all  tendril  suckers  are 
rotted  off.  Cabbages,  after  growing  rapidly  for  three 
Weeks  or  so,  begin  to  fail  amt  fall.  Upon  examination 
root  is  found  infested  with  a  white  grub  about  1  inch 
long.  Cauliflowers  and  Celery  suffer  in  the  same  way.  I 
send  you  small  box  containing  roots  of  Cabbage  and 
Pea. — J.  D.  Tom  Li  x  sox. 

[Your  soil  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  That  Pea  plants  should  develop  warts  or 
nodules  on  the  roots  is  common  to  all  Peas,  and 
i3  not  the  cause  of  their  collapse.  That  seems 
to  l>e  due  to  some  poisonous  element  in  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  partially  suffused  with 
some  acid.  Is  there  anything  at  fault  in  your 
atmosphere  which  has  loft  a  deposit  of  an 
injurious  nature  in  the  soil  ?  You  hadbetterdo 
as  advised  to  “  T.  A.  B.,’’and  give  the  soil  a 
liberal  dressing  of  gas-lime,  as  it  seems  as  if  it 
badly  needed  purification,  which  the  lime 
effects,  whilst  the  acids  in  it  destroy  both  fun¬ 
goid  and  insect  pests.  You  cannot  probably 
allow  your  garden  to  be  converted  into  a  poultry 
run  for  a  few  weeks.  If  you  could  do  so,  and 
would  have  the  soil  forked  over  weekly,  the 
fowls  would  render  immense  service  in  clearing 
out  grubs  and  maggots.  Failing  that  remedy, 
certainly  try  the  gas-lime  treatment.] 

Marrows  failing.—  My  Vegetable  Marrows,  when 
almnt  2  inches  long,  mildew  and  drop  from  the  stem.  The 

plants  are  grown  in  a  frame,  and  appear  strong  and 

healthy.  My  treatment  sinco  the  fruit  formed  has  been 
a  lilveral  supply  (twice  a  week)  of  strong  liquid-manure 
from  horse  and  hen  droppings.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
my  treatment  is  correct,  and  if  the  fault  can  be  checked? 
— Arciid.  Browx. 

[When  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  are  grown 
in  a  frame  the  lights  should  be  either  well 
tilted  behind  in  damp  weather  or  be  thrown 
right  off  in  fine,  open  weather,  as  the  plants 
need  plenty  of  air.  The  flowers  are  apt  to 
become  infested  with  mildew  when  kept  in  a 
close,  damp  atmosphere  also  when  in  a  frame. 
When  large  insects  or  the  wind  cannot  get  access 
to  the  flowers  to  fertilise  them,  it  is  needful  to 


Foliage  of  I’opuius  fastigiata.  (See  page  211.) 

do  so  by  hand,  just  as  Melons  have  to  be  ferti¬ 
lised,  taking  pollen  from  the  male  or  fruitless 
flowers  and  placing  it  into  contact  with  the 
fertile  organs  or  centres  of  tho  fruit-l>oaiing 
flowers.  You  scorn  to  havo  Ixson  much  too  freo 
in  the  use  of  stimulants,  as  plants  confined  in  a 
frame  would  hardly  need  manure-water.  It 
would  bo  soon  enough  to  givo  them  that  when 
the  frames  were  removed  and  theplants  had 
borne  several  fruits.  Better  ren/>ve*the frames, 
at  once  and  thiip^q^;  thg  ahpotslniHf  liijb  jQ 
of  the  longest;  you  will  then  soorTKel plenty f5F 
fruits.  ,1  1  • 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Insect  In  the  garden.— Kudosed  in  tin  box  is 
insect  which  I  have  found  in  the  garden,  f  have  seen 
several  of  them,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  they  are 
injurious  to  plants.— W.  W.  W. 

[The  creature  you  sent  is  one  of  the  centi¬ 
pedes  (Geophilus  longicomis).  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  carnivorous  ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
found  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  at 
the  roots  of  plants  that  it  seems  probablo  it 
does  at  times  injure  roots.  I  should  not  think, 
however,  of  destroying  it  in  my  own  garden. 
-G.  S.  S.] 

Dog  ticks  (Ixodes  erinaceus).— "  ill  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  the  insect  is  I  enclose  ?  I  sit  a  great  deal  in 
the  garden,  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  bitten,  to 
my  knowledge,  by  an  insect  of  this  kind.  I  noticed  it  at 
night,  and  thought  it  was  a  small  sore,  but  on  closer 
investigation  in  the  morning  I  found  it  was  alive,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  pulled  it  off.  it  was  there  12  hours, 
and  possibly  much  longer.— Novice. 

[Tho  creature  you  enclosed  is  one  of  the 
ticks.  It  was  much  shrivelled,  so  that  I  cannot 
be  certain  which  species  it  belonged  to,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  the  common  dog  tick 
(Ixodes  erinaceus).  The  curious  pait  of  the 
existence  of  these  ticks  is  that  thoy  pass  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  on  plants.  Later  on,  if 
an  opportunity  offers,  they  transfer  themselves 
to  some  animal,  with  tho  blood  of  which  they 

Sorgo  themselves.  They  are  sometimes  very 
ifncult  to  dislodge,  and  if  violently  pulled  off 
are  apt  to  tear,  leaving  tho  mouth  parts  in  the 
skin.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil,  benzine,  or  some 
spirit  will  mako  them  let  go.  It  is  only  the 
female  that  attacks  animals  in  this  way,  tho 
male  not  having  the  mouth  parts  developed  so 
that  it  cm  obtain  animal  food.— G.  S.  S.  J 
Blight  on  Pear-trees. -Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
w  hat  ih  the- matter  with  the  specimen  of  Pears  enclosed ? 
They  are  from  a  l’car-tree  that  up  to  last  year  has  yielded 
a  large  crop  of  very  line  stewing  Pears,  last  y  ear  the 
blossom  was  very  good,  and  they  set  well,  but  in  June 
the  fruitsall  turned  black  and  fed  off.  Early  this  year  the 
tree  looked  quite  healthy.  There  was  a  splendid  show  of 
blossom,  finer  than  it  had  ever  had.  Nearly  all  appeared 
to  set,  and  went  on  well  till  last  week,  when  tho  fruits 
suddenly  turned  black  and  are  all  falling  off.— Char- 

MOI’TII. 

[Your  Pears  have  been  attacked  by  the  grubs 
of  tho  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora),  a  pest 
which  has  within  tho  last  few  years  becomo 
very  common.  This  year  it  has  been  unusually 
abundant.  When  the  grubs  ure  full  groyvn  they 
fall  to  the  ground  and  bury  themselves  an  inch 

g  below  the  surface,  and  beceme  chrysalides, 
oon  as  the  attack  is  noticed  the  infested 
i  should  bo  gathered,  if  l  ossiblen  (gad 
t,  or  some  of  them  might  bl>  sitakeiPflWiiJ 
A  good  dres'ing  of  Kainit  (about  Imljp-gi^ijitj 


per  square  yard),  applied  to  the  ground  on 
which  tho  grubs  are  likely  to  havo  fallen,  in 
July  or  August,  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
destroying  this  insect.  Taking  away  the 
surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  and  burn¬ 
ing  it  or  burying  it  several  inches  below  the 
surface,  would  save  the  crop  from  being 
attacked  next  year.  The  flies,  which  are  very 
small,  not  measuring  more  than  ,j  inch  across 
the  wings,  emerge  from  the  chrysalides  in  the 
spring  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  blossoms  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  open.  The  grubs  are 
hatched  in  about  four  days,  and  at  once  work 
thoir  way  into  the  centre  of  the  embryo  fruit. — 

g.  s.  a.] 

Chrysanthemum  leaves  unhealthy.— I  shaii 
be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  can  be  done  to  core 
as  well  as  prevent  Chrysanthemum  leaves  going  or  per 
one  enclosed.  I  found  quite  20  leaves  like  this  on  about 
a  dozen  plants,  which  came  in  the  course  of  a  day,  there 
being  no  sign  of  them  the  day  before.— J.  E.  Pribstjiall. 

LXhe  leaves  of  vour  Chrysanthemums  are 
attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Marguerite  Daisy- 
fly  (Phytomyza  affinis).  The  best  way  of 
destroying  this  pest  is  by  holding  the  leaves 
against  the  light,  when  you  will  be  able  to  see 
the  grubs  in  the  galleries  they  are  forming  in 
the  leaves.  A  pinch  between  the  finger  and 
thumh  at  that  part  at  once  disposes  of  the 
enemy.  Piercing  the  leaves  witli  a  needle  or 
pin  has  the  same  effect.  Any  of  the  leaves  that 
are  very  badly  attacked  should  be  cut  off  and 
burnt,  as  thoy  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the 
plant.  It  is  of  no  use  washing  tho  plants  with 
an  insecticide,  as  it  would  not  reach  the  grubs, 
which  are  safe  between  the  skins  of  the  leaves, 
and  though  it  might  prevent  tho  flies  from 
depositing  thoir  eggs  it  applied  at  tho  right 
time,  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  find  out  when 
that  was,  particularly  as  there  is  more  than  one 
brood. — G.  S.  S.] 

Chrysalis  on  Gooseberry-tree  (Eh-  1 

Orore).  —  Tho  chrysalis  you  found  on  your 
Gooseberry-buBh  is  that  of  the  Gooseberry  or 
Magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata).  Its 
caterpillars  are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage 
of  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes.  These 
caterpillars  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
grubs  of  tho  Gooseberry  saw-fly.  Tho  grubs 
hear  a  certain  similarity  to  the  caterpillars,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  both  are  pale  in  general  colour  and 
are  spotted  with  black,  but  the  grubs  never 
attain  the  size  the  caterpillars  do,  and  the  spots 
on  them  are  smaller  ana  more  numerous.  The 
most  important  difference,  however,  is  the 
number  of  the  legs.  The  grub  has  10  pairs  of 
legs  and  the  caterpillar  only  five,  three,  one  on 
each  of  the  first  three  joints  of  the  body,  one  on 
tho  ninth  joint,  and  one  on  the  twelfth  (tho  last 
joint),  consequently,  when  it  walks  it  brings 
the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  hunching  up  its 
back,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  front  legs,  holds 
on  tight  with  the  hinder  legs,  and  then  stretches 
out  its  body  as  far  as  it  can,  holds  on  with  tho 


Female  calkins  of  Populus  fastigiata. 
(Sec  page  241.) 


front  logs,  and  again  brings  the  hinder  part 
forward.  Tho  chrysalides  are  formed  in  a 
curled-up  leaf  or  among  the  dead  leaves  or 
rubbish  under  the  bushes.  The  chrysalides  of 
the  grubs  are  formod  in  tho  ground.— G.  S.  S. 

Koto  Ready.  6th.  Edition.  Cloth,  If.  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Hiving  lull  and  comprehenfie* 
jnlorifigtlon  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
jNWWjrtiMMisn  alphabetical  order  of  upwardt  of  thirteen 
hundrtd  pi  the  mold  ornamental  jlouerf,  the  roil,  pvtilion, 
wU  \of  m\  Semagentf,  Bovkrellcrs,  or 
post  free,  Is.  9a.,  from  the  Publisher,  S7,  Southampton- 
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TREES  AND  8HRUBS. 


POPULCS  (POPLAR). 

Usually  forest  trees  of  northern  and  temperate 
countries,  often  of  rapid  growth,  mostly  hardy 
in  our  country,  some  giving  very  fine  effects  in 
the  landscape,  and  others  of  value  in  woodlands. 
Generally  they  are  much  neglected  in  country 
places,  and  in  future  they  will  be  worth  more 
attention,  not  only  because  their  rapid  growth 
often  helps  to  shut  out  objectionable  things,  but 
some  for  their  timber.  Among  the  liest  are  the 
white,  or  the  Abele  Poplar  (P.  alba),  and  its 
varieties  Bollcana  and  nivea,  which  is  whiter  in 


called  improved  races  and  hybrids,  among  which 
the  variety  Eugenie  is  a  favourite  in  the  east  of 
Fiance. 

Few  Poplars  are  ever  planted  in  a  line  way  in 
our  country,  and  some  of  them  are  not  well 
known  yet ;  but  such  as  aro  known  are  very  fine 
in  habit,  especially  the  Abole  and  its  allies,  and 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  tree  than  our  native 
Aspen  (P.  tremula),  with  its  cloud  of  delicate 
moving  loaves. 

Four  kinds  of  Poplar  are  considered  natives 
of  our  country — the  White  Poplar,  sometimes 
growing  100  feet,  the  Grey  Poplar  (P.  oaneseens), 
the  Aspen,  and  lastly,  the  Black  Poplar,  though 
this  is  not  certainly  a  native.  In  nature  these 
trees  usually  inhabit  moist  ground  near  streams 


climate— that  it  is  surprising  how  little  our 
native  Poplars  come  into  the  scheme  of  the 
planter,  and  hardly  ever  into  that  of  the 
ordinary  nursery  or  jobbing  planters  with  their 
conventional  trees  and  pseudo  botanical  absurd¬ 
ities  in  the  way  of  monstrous  forms  and  variega¬ 
tions.  The  true  Aspen  is  one  of  our  native 
trees  that  is  neglected,  and  rarely  ever  seen 
grouped  in  the  pleasure  garden  in  an  effective 
wav,  though  we  may  see  it  here  and  thoro  wild, 
and  in  many  woodland  places  grouping  itself 
very  prettily.  We  know  nothing  more  attractive 
than  a  group  of  the  Aspen  by  the  waterside  or 
in  almost  any  position.  In  Ireland,  and  on 
warm  limestone  soils  elsewhere,  the  leaves 
assume  a  very  lovely  claret  colour  in  autumn, 
but  not  on  stiff  soils. 


Black  Poplars  by  tlio  Thames. 


foliage  than  the  wild  tree  :  the  great  P.  monili- 
fera  of  North  America,  grown  under  various 
names  in  our  gardens,  and  the  most  rapid 
grower  of  Poplars ;  the  Balsam  Poplar  (P. 
oalsamifera)  ;  Fremont’s  Poplar  (P.  Fremonti) ; 
P.  gramlidentata ;  P.  heterophvlla  of  North 
America,  of  which  there  is  a  pendulous  variety  ; 
P.  laurifolia  of  Siberia, ;  the  Black  Poplar  (P. 
nigra),  a  native  tree  which  has  one  or  two 
varieties  ;  and  a  pyramidal  one,  the  well-known 
P.  pyramidalis,  which  used  to  be  considered  a 
species ;  P.  Sieboldi  of  Japan  ;  P.  Simoni  of 
China  ;  P.  suaveolens  of  North-West  India  ;  P. 
tremuloides,  or  the  Aspen-like  Poplar  of  North 
America,  and  P.  trichocarpa.  Poplars  being 
common  in  French  and  Continental 
generally,  their  cultup  has  led  to 


i  ■  i :  - 


or  lakes,  or  moist  woods,  and  in  cultivation  they 
often  do  beat  and  look  best  in  such  places,  as  in 
the  Poplar-lined  valleys  of  France.  In  our 
moist  climate,  however,  such  soil  or  place  is  by 
no  means  essential  to  their  growth,  as  we  see 
noble  trees  of  the  greater  Poplars  in  good  soil 
away  from  lake  or  river  ;  but  where  there  is 
water  it  will  often  be  well  to  group  them  near 
it,  as,  like  the  Willows,  they  are  rarely  so  good 
in  effect  as  when  grouped  near  water.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  is  often  used  in  that  way,  and 
shows  its  fine  form  in  such  situations  ;  the  Grey 
and  White  Poplars  have  claims  in  the  same 
way,  as  they,  when  old,  often  show  very  fine 
form. 

Our.  gardens  are  so  crowded  with  exotic 
thimpt-yniany  of  them  quite  unfit  for  our 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Syrlnga  Emodi-  It  is  a  pity  this  Lilac  i»  not  more 
frequently  seen.  It  has  many  good  points  to  recommend 
it,  not  tne  least  being  its  large  heads  of  white  flowers 
standing  erect  and  its  late  flowering.  It  is  blooming 
grandly,  and  making  a  fine  show  now  with  me.  When 
this  and  the  late-blooming  Laburnum  are  placed  somewhat 
close  together  they  harmonise  and  give  a  piece  of  fine 
colour.— J.  Crook. 

Genista  olnerea.— This  is  a  decidedly  attractive 
member  of  the  Broom  family  that  producs  its  rich  yellow 
blossoms  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  of  upright  growth, 
reaches  a  height  of  4  feet  to  ft  feet,  and  does  not  flower  till 
many  of  the  Brooms  are  over.  This  Genista  is  a  native  of 
South-western  Europe,  but  is  not  much  known  in  this 
country.  Like  most  of  its  immediate  allies,  it  is  less 
affected  by  drought  than  many  other  shrubs. 

Hawthorn  dying. —The  enclosed  leaves  arc  taken 
from  one  of  my  Hawthorn-trees,  which  has  bloomed  very 
freely  and  been  in  its  present  position  over  two  years. 

I  examined  the  stem  yesterday,  and  found  a  place  about 
an  Inch  square,  which  was  quite  black,  and  when  I 
touched  it  It  crumbled  into  fine  black  powder.  Do  yon 
think  that  this  is  the  cause?— W.  11.  Siirkwhiu'ky. 

lit  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainly  what  is  the 
cause  without  seeing  the  tree,  but  we  should  say  that  it 
is  In  bod  health,  and  to  all  appearance  is  dry  at  the  root, 
seeing  the  way  the  leaves  have  been  burned  at  the  cd^es.l 

Propagating  Aloysla  cltrlodora.  Will  you 
kindly  Inform  me  when  is  the  lime  for  taking  cuttings  of 
the  hardy  Isunon-scenlcd  Verbena?— K. 

[The  Lemon-Bcented  Verbena  ( Aloyaia  citrio- 
dora)  is  propagated  from  cuttings  after  the 
manner  of  a  Fuchsia— that  is  to  say,  if  a  plant 
is  in  the  greenhouse,  the  young  shoots  that  aro 
produced  in  the  spring  form  the  best  cuttings. 
They  should  be  taken  off  at  a  length  of  2  inches 
to  3  inches,  the  bottom  leaves  removed,  and 
dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  pressed  down 
moderately  firm.  Then  keep  them  in  a  close 
case,  if  possible,  in  a  slightly  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  in  which  they  have  grown,  and 
they  will  strike  in  about  three  weeks.  From 
plants  out-of-doors  cuttings  may  be  taken  now, 
choosing  weak  or  moderate  shoots  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  should  bo  given  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  above  detailed,  except  that  they  nmy 
be  put  into  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  kepi, 
close,  and  shailod  when  necessary.  In  this  way 
at  the  present  season  cuttings  root  fairly  well, 
but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  like  those 
put  in  during  the  spring.] 

N&ndina  domestloa.— 1  have  a  Xandina  domestics 
which  I  want  to  plant  out.  Will  it  stand  the  winter,  and 
ought  it  to  hove  special  soil  or  extra  waterings?  It  is 
rather  tall.  Could  I  cut  it  book  ?  Th»  plant  came  from 
the  South  of  France,  and  so  far  has  been  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse.— M.  M.  ACTON. 

[The  Nandina  is  hardy  in  the  more  favoured 
districts  of  England,  so  that  you  may  plant  out 
your  specimen,  but  choose  as  sheltered  a 
position  as  possible  for  it.  A  fairly  deep  soil 
that  is  not  parched  up  during  the  summer  will 
suit  it  well.  As  the  roots  of  your  specimen 
have  been  confined  in  a  pot,  it  must  be  watered 
occasionally,  otherwise  it  will  suffer.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  cut  it  back,  for  when 
once  established  shoots  will  push  out  from  the 
base,  and  thus  relieve  the  present  bare  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant.] 

SpirtBa  flagelliformia.— This  is  now  in 
full  beauty,  and  the  long,  arching  shoots  of  last 
season  are  perfect  wreaths  of  pure  white 
flowers.  One  seldom  meets  with  it,  and  when 
one  does  it  is  crowded  amongst  other  shrubs, 
where  it  cannot  display  half  its  beauty.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  as  a  single  specimen  on  the 
Grass,  where  it  can  push  up  its  long,  strong 
shoots  from  the  base  until  they  outgrow  the  old 
wood,  when  they  arch  over  in  the  most  graceful 
following  season  these  will  be 
th 


manner.  The 

completely  covered  witli  thousands  of  closely 
set,  pure  white  flowers.  Even  when  not  in 
bloom  it  forms  a  very  pretty  shrub,  from  its 
arching  growth  and  light  green  foliage.— J.  O., 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWER8. 


MIGNONETTE. 

Worts  you  kindly  let  me  know  through  your  columns 
the  best  time  to  sow  Mignonette  for  flowering  at  Christ¬ 
mas?— A. 

[This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  for 
much  depends  upon  the  position  and  locality  it 
is  to  be  grown  in  ;  also  the  treatment  it  is  to  re¬ 
ceive.  If  it  is  to  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  way 
— that  is,  to  flower  in  the  pots  that  it  is  sown  in 
—about  the  first  or  second  week  in  August  will 
be  the  best  time  for  sowing.  Sown  at  this  time, 
it  will  under  favourable  conditions  begin  to  come 
into  flower  some  time  before  Christinas,  csi>eei- 
ally  if  wu  are  favoured  with  bright  weather. 
While  Mignonette  cannot  be  advanced  in  any 
way  by  forcing,  bright  sunny  weather  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is 
better  to  have  it  a  little  in  advance  than  to  bo 
too  late  in  sowing,  for  unless  the  plants  are 
strong  and  sturdy  before  the  dull  dark  weather 
sets  in,  it  will  bo  impossible  to  get  good  spikes 
of  bloom  at  mid-winter. 

For  winter  flowering  the  most  reliable  method 
is  to  sow  the  seed  say  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  pot  the  plants  off  singly,  stopping 
them  once  or  twice  so  as  to  form  bushy  little 
specimens.  For  this  purpose  the  seed  should 
lie  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  pots.  The  soil  should 
not  be  pressed  so  firmly  as  when  it  is  to  flower 
in  the  samo  pots,  or  it  will  bo  more  difficult  to 
get  the  young  plants  out  with  good  roots.  They 
should  lie  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  If  potted  in  2\  inch 
nets  the  plants  will  require  only  one  more  shift 
before  flowering  ;  this  should  Iks  done  as  soon  as 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  One  great 
difficulty  in  repotting  Mignonette  is,  that  tho 
slender  roots  often  adhere  to  tho  sidos  of  tho 
pots,  and  are  torn  off  in  shaking  the  plants  out. 
To  avoid  this  the  pots  must  be  quite  clean,  and 
at  tho  time  of  repotting  the  soil  should  be 
fairly  moist.  In  repotting,  tho  less  the  roots 
are  disturbed  tho  better,  and  when  the  plants 
are  first  potted  off  singly  they  roauire  great 
care  until  they  aro  re-ostabliahod.  Keep  them 
well  shaded  and  frequently  sprinkled  for  the 
first  few  days,  then  gradually  exposo  them  until 
they  are  properly  established,  after  which  too 
much  light  and  air  cannot  be  given.  Daring 
the  summer  and  autumn  Mignonetto  will  suc¬ 
ceed  beat  in  pits  with  tho  pots  plunged  in  ashes 
or  fibre  ;  but  later  on,  that  which  is  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  lie  placod  on  a  shelf,  ns 
close  to  tho  glass  ns  possible,  in  a  cool-house 
where  plenty  of  air  can  lie  given.  In  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  Mignonette  one  of  the  most 
important  points  is  that  it  should  have  a  light, 
open  position,  and  no  artificial  heat  except  to 
keep  off  frost.  A  rich  porous  compost  should 
be  used,  nnd  the  pots  tilled  firmly  ;  watering 
must  be  carefully  attendod  to,  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  drought  being  equally  damaging. 

There  are  now  several  fine  varieties  of  Migno¬ 
nette.  Machet  is  one  of  the  best,  being  dwarf 
nnd  sturdy  in  habit,  and  having  thick,  bold 
trusses  of  bloom.  Vilmorin’s  grnndi  flora  is  also 
a  good  variety.  Miles’s  Spiral  may  also  be  re¬ 
commended,  especially  for  winter  flowering. 
Parsons’  White,  which  was  one  of  tho  first  to 
claim  notice,  has  not  been  much  improved.  But 
names  are  of  little  value  now  ;  tho  great  thing 
is  to  make  sure  of  a  good  strain  of  seed,  either 
of  the  white  variety,  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  the  best  typos,  or  the  dwarf  rod  variety,  of 
which  the  two  first  mentioned  are  the  best.) 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Propagating  Begonia  Gloire  do  Lorraine. 

—Will  von  tell  mo  how  to  strike  cuttings  of  begonia 
Gloire  do  Lorraine?  I  have  tried  the  leaves,  as  suggested 
in  your  paper,  and  also  the  ordinary  cuttings,  without 
success,  although  my  gardener  Is  thoroughly  experienced, 
—lux. 

[There  is  no  difficulty  in  propagating  Begonia 
Gloire  do  Lorraine,  provided  good  cuttings  are 
obtainable.  This  is  the  principal  obstacle,  for 
it  is  useless  to  strike  the  flowering  shoots,  as 
they  never  form  eflective  plants.  To  obtain 
suitable  cuttings  the  plants  should  Ire  taken  in 
hand  late  in  the  spring  when  their  flowering 
period  is  over  or  nearly  so,  and  cut  back  below 
where  the  first  flowers  have  been  produced. 
Then  in  a  short  time  young  shoots  will  be  pushed 
out  towards  the  base  of  the  plaidrf- iftid  when 
these  aro  from  1  J^Mho3/£qj2[;nclfca  ’ie;f 


form  tho  best  of  cuttings.  With  a  sharp  knife 
they  should  bo  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stem. 
Then  dibble  them  into  well-drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil  (about  six  cuttings  in  a  4-inch  pot  are 
very  convenient),  give  a  gentle  watering  through 
a  fine  rose,  and  place  in  a  close  propagating 
case  in  the  stove  or  intermediate-house.  They 
must  not  be  watered  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  case  should  bo  opened  occa¬ 
sionally  to  dry  up  any  superabundant  moisture. 
In  this  way  nearly  all  the  cuttings  will  root  in 
about  three  weeks,  when  they  must  be  gradually 
hardened  olf  and  finally  potted  singly  into  smail 
pots.  | 

Gold  and  Silver  Perns.  -Theso  must 
have  a  tempernture  of  f!">  dogs,  at  night.  They 
will  do  with  5  (legs,  more,  but  it  always  seems 
to  mo  to  be  a  waste  of  heat  to  run  up  the  ther¬ 
mometer  higher  than  is  necessary  for  keeping 
the  plants  in  health.  Many  of  the  Gymno- 
grammas  make  very  handsome  specimens,  and 
as  they  are  easily  raised  Irom  spores  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  keep  tho  plants  when  they  begin  to 
decline  or  to  attempt  propagation  by  division. 
The  plant  is  never  so  handsome  as  when  it  is 
grown  vigorously,  and  seedlings  are  more 
vigorous  than  plants  raised  in  any  other  way. 

The  Guernsey  Lily.— When  is  the  best  time  to  pot 
Nerine  samicnsls  ?— Ovi-Rirmm  M. 

Iltopolting  should  lie  (lorn-  immediately  after  flowering, 
the  licxt  soil  for  the  bulbs  being?  good  loam  mixed  with  a 
little  wcll-dc-ayed  cow-manure  and  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  it  open.  | 

Pelargoniums  In  poor  condition.— Whai  is 
wrong  with  Pelargonium  leaves  which  turn  like  enclosed  ! 
Plants  arc  mown  in  12  feet  by  3  feet  lean-to  greenhouse, 
very  sunny  aspect.  House  is  ventilated  top,  front,  anil 
side,  but  get"  very  hot.  nnd  air  feels  exhausted.  Pots 
l?el  dirty  and  green  and  soil  cakes  and  looks  unhealthy 
ipiickly.  I  fumigate  occasionally  with  XL  All  vaporiser, 
syringe  also  now  and  then,  and  water  very  carefully  when 
plants  arc  dry.  Please  suggest  remedy.  Any  advice  os  to 
treatment  of  Zonul,  Itegal,  and  Ivy  Pelargoniums  would 
be  most  accrptable.—  L.  II. 

[From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  we  should 
imagine  that  the  soil  is  at  fault,  as  it  should  not 
get  caked,  as  you  say,  if  good.  Wo  fear,  too, 
that  tho  house  is  too  warm.  Tho  main  cause  of 
failure,  howover,  is  that  you  have  allowed  the 
plants  to  get  overrun  with  green-fly,  and  tho 
edges  of  the  leaves  show  that  they  have  been 
starved  and  allowed  to  get  dry.  They  may 
have  looked  damp  on  the  surface,  but  evidently 
the  body  of  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry.  You  do  not 
say  in  what  size  pots  you  are  growing  the 
plants,  and  wo  should  say  that  the  soil  is 
exhausted.  You  should  not  syringe  the  plants 
unless,  after  fumigating,  to  wash  off  tho 
insects.  ] 

Yellow  Arum  Lily.— Please  nay  if  tills  requires 
to  be  kept  in  heal.  I  have  one  large  bulb  and  several 
seedlings.  They  were  started  in  heat,  but  have  been 
moved  to  an  unheated  Peach-house.  Tho  bulb  still  looks 
healthy,  but  does  not  throw  up  fresh  leave i.  The  seed¬ 
lings  seem  losing  their  leaves,  which  are  turning  yellow. 
Should  they  be  put  back  Into  heated  house?— M.  L. 

[All  the  yellow  kinds  aro  of  a  more  deciduous 
character  tnan  the  old  white  Arum  Lily,  and  it 
is  natural  the  foliage  should  decay  about  thin 
period,  or  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  time 
of  starting  and  the  amount  of  heat  given  during 

Eowth.  Tho  larger  corm,  commonly  called 
ilb,  will  take  no  harm  whore  it  is,  gradually 
withholding  water  as  the  leaves  perish.  Tho 
seedlings  should  have  been  kept  in  some  warmth 
from  the  start ;  but  as  thoso,  too,  aro  apparently 
ripening  off,  any  further  artificial  heat  would  bo 
misapplied.  Let  all  gradually  go  to  rest,  retain 
the  roots  as  they  are  in  the  soil,  place  tho  pots 
on  a  shelf  or  in  a  position  whoro  thoy  will  be 
free  from  drip.  Let  them  so  remain  for  about 
three  months,  then  carefully  examine,  repot, 
and  restart  in  good  soil  and  in  a  greenhouse 
temperaturo.  Seedlings  of  theso  tilings,  tho 
deciduous  sorts  particularly,  are  always  short¬ 
lived  in  the  first  year,  less  so  in  the  second,  and 
so  on  till  corns  of  flowering  size  are  built  up.] 

Moving  Camellias.— When  is  tho  proper  time  to 
move  Camellias?  I  have  some  large  ones  planted  In 
brick  pits  in  a  house  I  wish  to  dismantle  before  winter. 
They  will  bo  moved  to  a  large  conservatory,  and  be 
planted  out  similarly  in  pits.  I  should  prefer  not  doing 
the  work  in  summer,  as  the  whole  conservatory  will  at  the 
same  time  lie  pulled  to  pieces  and  replanted,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  mess  ]ust  at  the  time  when  1  havo  most 
visitors  and  when  I  am  most  enguged  and  unable  to  super¬ 
intend  mvself.  Would  September  be  too  lute  to  doit?— 
M.  L. 

[Tho  best  time  for  such  work  is  immediately 
after  flowering  is  completed,  and,  if  possible, 
before  the  fresh  growth  is  made.  In  reply  to 
rjtiquiry  as  to  whether  September  would  bo 
i,  this  depends  entirely  upon,  ,cf 


stances ;  chiefly,  however,  how  tho  work  is 
accomplished,  particularly  the  lifting  and 
replanting.  In  your  case,  wo  take  it,  the  roots 
ore  well  encased  by  brickwork,  and  if  this  be 
removed,  say,  from  three  sides  (the  fresh 
positions  being  in  readiness),  the  ball  of  earth 
should  be  capable  of  being  removed  bodily  by 
first  working  beneath  the  ball,  then  gradually 
sliding  it  on  to  plauks  and  on  to  o  strong  mat 
or  old  carpet.  This,  gathored  up  at  the  comers, 
would  retain  much  of  tho  soil  to  the  root3,  and 
the  plants  could  thus  be  readily  transferred. 
Should  the  soil  fall  away  it  is  niore  than  likely 
you  will  lose  all  the  buds  for  the  coming  season. 
This  is  a  strong  reason  for  doing  such  work 
quite  early  in  the  year.  If,  however,  you  are 
prepared  to  run  the  risk,  little  or  no  harm 
would  ensue  to  the  plants  front  caroful  lifting  in 
September.  In  any  cose  give  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  at  least  three  days  prior  to 
removal,  nnd  if  the  noil  should  appear  loose 
make  it  moderately  firm  ftom  the  surface  by 
ramming  tho  day  prior  to  shifting.  To  retain 
tho  soil  to  the  loots  of  what  wo  imagine  to  be 
old  examples  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance.] 

Heating  frame  from  greenhouse 

( J .  It.  Newton). — We  cannot  ngreo  with  your 
BUggostion  of  “tapping”  tho  boiler,  and  oven 
if  it  were  possible,  it  is  more  than  likely 
failure  would  result,  as  all  tho  heat  would 
naturally  rise  to  the  higher  flow.  Wo  think 

J’our  best  plan  would  be  to  extend  tho  frame 
engthwise  to  tho  length  of  tho  greenhouse, 
ami  then  heat  it  by  connecting  it  with  the 
return-pipe  from  tho  greenhouao.  Such  a  con¬ 
nection  can  lie  dropped  at  will,  and  so  long  aa 
it  is  just  under  the  framework  of  tho  frame  all 
is  well.  In  this  way  a  single  4-inch  pipe  would 
bo  ample,  and  if  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possiblo  no  loss  in  radiating  surface  would 
ensue.  Such  a  connection  would  simply  mean 
cutting  the  return-pipe  in  greenhouse  at  a  con¬ 
venient  point,  inserting  a  toe-piece,  connecting 
therewith  a  bond  or  swan-neck,  whichever 
would  bo  most  convenient.  It  is  quite  possible 
tho  tee-piece  alone  would  suffice,  and  from  this 
working  off  on  tho  straight-pipe.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  could  easily  bo  decided  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  present  hoiglit  of  roturn-pi|>e  in  greenhouse, 
and  the  probable  height  of  wall-plute  for  the 
frame.  The  connection  at  the  boilor  could  be 
made  to  tho  return-pipe  before  reaching  the 
boiler.  At  the  highest  point  of  pipe,  and  in  its 
straight  run  before  turning  to  the  greenhouse, 
you  would  require  a  small  tap  or  tho  ordinary 
open  lead-pipe  for  vent.  Should  this  arrange¬ 
ment  provide  too  much  framo  for  you,  it  willoe 
easy  to  make  it  4  feet  or  5  feet  wide,  instead  of 
tho  width  as  at  present  suggested.  If  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  surroundings  our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  not  practicable,  you  must  inform  us  if 
the  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to  or  span-roof,  also 
height  from  ground  of  pipes  as  now  fixed  ? 

Crasaula  cocclnea  — This  is  one  of  those 
good  old  gi-eenhou.se  plants  tliat  have  from  some 
cause  or  other  ceased  to  be  popular.  Not  ninny 
years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  plants 
in  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
for  its  natural  season  of  flowering  when  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  is  from  midsummer  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  gardeners  aro  well  aware  that  at 
that  date  there  is  not  so  much  variety  in  plants 
that  flower  naturally  as  there  is  in  May  and 
early  June.  If  half-a-dozen  strong  shoots  are 
placed  round  the  edge  of  a  4 -inch  pot  they  will 
soon  strike  root,  and  in  tho  spring,  if  shifted 
into  (i  inch  pots,  will  produce  many  heads  of 
blooms.  The  plants  do  not  need  very  large 
pots,  nnd  nuito  largo  specimens  may  lie  grown 
in  pots  of  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
By  cutting  out  the  old  straggling  growths  after 
flowering,  the  plants  may  bo  kept  of  useful  size 
for  a  good  many  years.  — J.  G. ,  Gosport. 


The  English  Flower  Garden.”— Thnrounhht 

nwiWrf,  with  .nut  descript ion*  of  all  the  belt  plant/,  their 
culture  anti  arrangement,  beautifully  Muttra! /it.  Medium 
Soo,  ltit. ;  post  free,  Hit.  fid. 

The  tame,  bound  in  !  volt.— sage  green  morocco— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book- 
tellers,  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  hooks  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  th" 
inspiration  ol  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden- 
ing,  .butt  what  is  quite  os  important,  condemns  hod 
gs'dijiiihg,1  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  for  both.” 
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ROBBS, 


ROSE  MME.  PL  ANTI  ER. 

A  Fi>'KR  all-round  white  Rose  than  this  Hybrid 
Noisette  cannot  be  found.  We  have  seen  bushes 
and  standards  of  great  age  like  huge  snowballs 
when  in  full  bloom.  For  cemeteries  there  is  no 
Roso  to  equal  it.  Its  only  drawback  is  that 
beiug  a  summer-flowering  variety  the  grand 
effect  is  very  fugitive.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
Hose  everyone  should  grow,  either  as  a  pyramid, 
a  bush,  or  a  standard.  Be  very  careful  in  tho 
pruning,  and  a  hugo  bush  will,  in  a  short  time, 
result.  It  may  be  easily  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  is  largely  used  for  pots  by  market  growers, 
making  a  fine  plant  when  well  grown  under 

glass-  _ 

ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

Seeing  tho  note  from  “  E.  D.  J.  ”  in  last  week’s 
Gardening  asking  about  rooting  Rooe-cuttings, 
and  having  been  very  successful  with  them,  I 
think  that  perhaps  my  plan  may  interest  your 
readers  who,  like  me,  are  fond  of  flowers,  Roses 
especially,  but  cannot  afford  to  spend  monoy  on 
their  purchase.  .Some  years  ago  I  commenced 
trying  to  root  Roses,  and  for  two  years  it  was  a 
failure.  Then  I  saw  in  an  American  paper 
another  way.  I  tried  it,  and  since  then  I  rarely 


or  later  are  not  to  be  touched  or  disturbed  till 
the  following  May,  then  take  tho  glass  off  and 
draw  away  the  soil.  Let  them  remain  n  few 
weeks  exposed,  then  move  them  either  into  pots 
or  where  they  are  meant  to  be  in  the  open 
ground.  I  have  a  round  bed  filled  with  Roses 
I  rooted  thuB,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it.  Thoy 
are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  are  very 
healthy.  A.  M.  G. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Dr.  Rouges  (Tea-scented).— Apart  from  the 
delightful  tint  of  colour  of  the  flowers  they  are  also  very 
prettily  formed,  the  petals  not  only  being  pointed  similar 
to  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  but  they  arc  also  curled  at  the  edges. 
The  plant,  although  of  climbing  habit,  flowers  very  freely 
grown  in  bush  form  if  the  growths  are  left  about  2  feet 
long  when  pruned. 

Rose  Fellcite  Parmentler.— The  old  Roses  of 
which  the  above  is  one  of  the  loveliest  can  nevor  entirely 
go  out  of  cultivation.  Though  not  a  large  Rose  by  any 
means,  it  flowers  in  good  clusters,  so  that  the  plant  is 
very  showy  when  in  full  bloom.  The  exquisite  warm 
flesh-pink  colour  of  the  outer  petals  and  edges  nearly 
white  make  it  a  great  favourite.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  FYlieite-l’erpvtuc,  a  totally  different  Rose. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  with  white 
blooms.— Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  is 
the  reason  of  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose  turning  white  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  ore  opened  ?  I  have  Isjeii  told  it  Is  the 
sun,  and  that  they  wont  a  north-west  aspect. — J.  13. 

[Undoubtedly  this  fine  Roso  dovelopsa  better 
colour  when  planted  upon  an  oast  or  north  wall, 
or,  failing  that,  a  wosteru  aspect  would  be  better 


Rose  Mine.  Plan  tier.  From  o  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Fiuhcrbcrt. 


lose  any.  Make  a  trench  as  for  Celery.  In  the 
bottom  put  about  3  inches  of  river  sand  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf-mould.  I  suppose  silver-sand 
would  be  as  good,  but  I  had  only  the  river  sand. 
Get  somo  wide-mouthed  1  Kittles,  such  as  confec¬ 
tioners  have  for  sweets,  otie  for  every  three 
cuttings.  Select  the  latter  where  a  bloom  has 
just  been  cut  off,  inserting  the  cuttings  thus  .  * . 
in  the  sand  (I  use  a  thin  pencil'  as  a  dibble), 
press  them  firmly,  put  tho  bottle  over,  draw  tho 
earth  closely  all  round,  leaving  tho  top,  which 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth, 
uncovered,  so  that  tho  light  will  got  down 
through  the  glass,  and  leave  them  alone.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  in  October,  but  I  have 
done  it  in  summer  also  ;  indeed,  my  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  cuttings  were  put  under  the  glass  in 
June.  After  the  old  one  flowered!  was  uncer¬ 
tain  how  to  treat  it,  and  wrote  to  Gardening 
for  advice.  I  was  told  to  cut  it  down  pretty 
close,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  the  branches! 
made  five  cuttings,  treated  them  as  I  say,  and 
everyone  rooted.  From  ono  of  them  I  hod 
twenty-five  blooms  this  year,  and  it  was  only 
two  years  ago  I  put  in  the  cutting.  I  find  some 
Hoses  more  easily  rooted  than  others,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Marechal  Niel,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Earl  Dufferin,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Li  France,  Jacqueminot,  and  some  whose  nameit- 
are  not  known  to  mo,,  while.  Gl^ire  Ido 
Dijon  was  not  at  all  so  satinl';ict<iry,  as1  mvouC 
■uttings,  though  rooted,  died  off.  I  forgot  to 
-mentiou  that  the  cuttings  put  in  in  September 


than  full  south.  One  rarely  finds  the;  e  badly- 
coloured  blossoms  upon  the  plants  in  the 
autumn  months  ;  neither  is  it  so  addicted  to 
this  bad  quality  if  grown  as  a  bush  Rose  well 
out  in  the  open  garden,  or,  bettor  still,  on  a 
Standard  Brier.  Try  and  strike  some  cuttings 
in  August,  for  this  Rose,  in  common  with  a 
number  of  tlio  delightful  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
thrives  sploqdidly  on  its  own  roots.  Put  the 
cuttings  in  a  shaded  frame  in  nice  gritty  soil, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  root  a  good  proportion 
of  them.  You  should  well  thin  this  plant  of 
yours  of  all  small  wood  immediately  the  first 
crop  of  flowers  is  over.  You  will  then  obtain  a 
fine  display  in  the  autumn.  A  little  guano 
water  applied  now  will  also  give  tho  autumn 
buds  more  colour.] 

Pillar  Roses  not  flowering.— I  have  two  Roses 
planted  last  October  (Bouquet  d'fJr  anil  Mine.  I’ierre 
Cochet),  and  one  (Duke  of  Edinburgh)  planted  two  seasons 
ago,  all  grown  as  pillar  Roses.  They  were  all  pruned  fairly 
hard  anil  are  making  good  growth,  but  at  present  show 
no  signs  of  bloom.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with 
them  1  .Should  I  shorten  some  of  the  long  shoots,  or  leave 
them  to  grow  as  they  arc?— J.  II.,  Stafford. 

[As  Bouquet  d’Or  and  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet 
wore  planted  last  October,  you  did  quite  the 
right  thing  in  cutting  them  back  rather  hard 
this  spring.  This  proceeding,  however,  has 
deprivod  you .  of  blossom  this  season,  but  you 
bawl  u  uFxlkvfcundfttion  of  two  good  pillar 
ItydU.  NexiVpring  you  must  not  prune  at  iiljlAJ 
or,  at  Jet?,  merely  tip. the  long  growths  the 
plants  fnake  this  year,  then  you  should  havo  a 


fair  amount  of  blossom,  and  the  following  year 
an  abundance.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  may 
yet  blossom  at  the  points  of  the  growths  it  is 
now  making.  Do  not  on  any  account  cut  either 
of  tho  plants  back  now’.  Encourage  them  to 
grow  as  much  as  possible  during  tho  summer, 
and  pinch  out  their  points  in  September  to  assist 
in  ripening  tho  wood.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Rose,  treated  as  a  pillar  Rose,  should  be  left 
almost  unpruned,  thinning  out  the  growths  if 
too  crowded  when  it  has  been  established  a  few 
years.] 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  on  its  own  roots.— I 

will  be  gratc-lul  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  my 
Marco li.il  Niel  Rose  now  that  it  has  done  flowering.  It  is 
in  an  8-inch  pot.  There  are  two  shoots  from  it  which 
bore  between  them  S3  Roses.  1  had  bent  them  down 
early  in  spring,  and  now  since  they  ceased  flowering  new 
shoots  have  started  all  along  the  old  branches,  and  look 
very  healthy.  Ought  I  to  cut  the  old  ones?  It  seems 
almost  a  pity,  anil  yet  I  fear  the  roots  will  bo  exhausted. 
There  arc  over  20  new  shoots.  Ought  1  to  put  it  into  a 
larger  pot  ?— A.  M.  0. 

[You  have  cortainly  been  very  successful  to 
obtain  twenty-five  blossoms  from  a  plant  with 
two  growths  growing  in  an  8-inch  pot.  Of 
course,  bending  the  growths  into  an  horizontal 
position  was  mainly  the  cause  of  so  many  blooms 
appearing.  Being  such  a  vigorous  grower  the 
plant  should  certainly  havo  a  larger  pot  at 
once  ;  in  fact,  a  13-inch  pot  or  tub  would  not  l>e 
too  largo.  You  must  afford  ample  drainage  and 
repot,  giving  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  well-decayed  cow-manure,  if  pro¬ 
curable,  or,  failing  tho  latter,  that  from  a 
worn-out  hot-bod  would  do.  As  you  have 
been  giving  this  plant  a  pinch  of  artificial 
manure  each  week,  the  soil  is  surely  in  a  very 
rich  condition.  Wo  should  adviso  you  to 
withhold  this  at  present,  as  too  much  of 
these  patent  manures  engenders  a  soft,  sappy 
growth  not  conducive  to  a  free-flowering 
habit.  When  plants  havo  formed  their 
Howcr-buds  then  they  arc  helpful  in  modera¬ 
tion,  and  this  small  dose  which  would  only 
cover  a  shilling  cannot  bo  called  excessive, 
and,  as  you  have  proved,  is  distinctly 
bonoficial.  As  tho  plant  has  a  quantity  of 
new  growths  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  much.  Merely  remove  the 
crocks  and  rub  off  tho  edges  of  the  old  ball 
of  earth.  Put  somo  of  tho  decayed  manure 
immediately  on  the  crocks.  This  will  assist 
the  drainage,  besides  affording  food  when 
the  roots  reach  tho  bottom.  It  will  bo 
advisable  to  shade  tho  plant  for  a  few  days, 
and  also  syringe  it  morning  and  evening. 
When  it  has  recovered  tho  repotting  still 
keep  the  two  main  growths  bent  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  reduce  tho  number  of  tho 
remainder  which  are  now  growing  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  Wo  should  say  five  growths  on 
each  branch  would  bo  amplo.  All  tho 
strength  of  tho  plant  would  go  into  tlioso 
ten  branches,  and  if  thoy  become  well 
ripened  by  September  thoy  will  give  you 
the  blossom  next  year.  If  you  cannot  very 
well  allow  tho  plant  to  grow  in  this  mannor, 
insert  a  Bamboo  cane  or  two  in  the  pot  and  tie 
the  growths  to  these,  taking  care  to  afford  as 
much  light  as  possible  to  all,  but  on  no 
account  cut  any  of  the  growths  back  beyond 
reducing  their  number  as  advocated  above.  ] 
Rose  Daniel  Lacombe  (hybrid  multi- 
flora). — This  is  a  delightful  rambling  Roso. 
One  thing  is  certain— that  this  will  blossom  on 
young  plants,  whereas  some  of  the  newer  intro¬ 
ductions  appear  to  be  very  shy  in  blooming. 
The  chamois-yellow  buds,  if  very  tiny,  are 
nevertheless  extromely  pretty,  and  tho  open 
flowers  are  at  first  flushed  with  clear  rose,  then 
change  to  white.  A  plant  of  this  Rose  covered 
with  the  pretty  trusses  of  blossom  has  a  very 
fine  effect.  The  flowers  have  a  musk-like 
iodour,  which  points  to  the  probability  that  it  is 
'a  hybrid  between  R.  multiflora  and  R.  moschata. 

ftose  Kronprinzesain  Victoria  (Bour¬ 
bon).— This  sport  from  Souvenir  de  la  Malniai- 
son  is  very  beautiful.  Its  flowers  are  milk- 
white,  suffused  with  a  faint  lemon  tint,  and  are 
most  attractive  upon  tho  plant  and  when  cut. 
Like  its  parent,  it  is  lovely  in  tho  autumn  as 
well  as  during  tho  summer.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  so  freo  in  growth  as  Souvenir,  out  it 
is  not  a  bad  grower.  Grown  as  a  bush  it  is 
first-rate:1  '  There  u's  ^bry  little  difference  bo- 
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A  PEEP  INTO  A  NORTH  LANCASHIRE 
ROCK  HARDEN. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of  GaH- 
dknino  to  give  a  few  notes  of  a  visit  to  a  rock 
garden  in  North  Lancashire,  a  part  of  England 
of  which  little  notice  is  taken  as  a  rule  in 
gardening  papers.  Perhaps  this  may  be  because 
tnere  are  no  people  in  this  district  who  write 
habitually  for  such  papers  ;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
most  lovely  part  of  England,  and  contains  many 
garden  lovers  and  many  beautiful  gardens. 
The  rock  garden  in  question  is  formed  on 
natural  rock,  of  the  bluestone  or  slate  forma¬ 
tion,  though  in  places  artificial  rocks  have  had 
to  be  introduced,  Being  near  the  west  coast, 
and  also  near  the  mountainous  lake  country, 
the  district  sutlers  to  some  extent  from  an 
excess  of  moisture,  which  in  mild  winters  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  drawback  as  far  as  many 
alpincs  are  concerned  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stronger-growing  perennials— for  the  rock 
garden  is  not  limited  to  alpines— flourish  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Osmunda  regalis  is  grown  in  great 
clumps  at  the  foot  of  steep  slopes,  and  shows 
its  beautiful  fronds  to  perfection,  while  the 
North  American  varieties,  such  as  cinnamomta, 
graciliB,  etc.,  are  also  being  tried  with  success. 
Here,  too,  with  the  partial  shade  of  some  old 
trees  of  white  Provence  Rose,  Trillium  grandi- 
florum  grows  freoly,  one  clump  having  this  year 
had  51  flowers,  while  Cypripcdium  spectabile 
shows  a  vigour  rarely  surpassed,  and  has  its 
lovely  flowers  of  greut  size.  In  this  part  of  the 
gardon,  among  many  other  damp-loving  species, 
are  grown  Adiantum  podatum,  Sanguinaria 
canadensis,  Primula  rosea,  and  many  Ferns, 
with  Mossy  Saxifrages,  making  a  picture  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  inexpressibly  cool  and 
refreshing  to  the  eye.  At  a  base  of  one  of  the 
steeper  rocks  Tropaiolum  speciosum  luxuriates 
in  the  shade  afforded  by  Rhododendrons  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  rocks,  its  shoots  sometimes  20  feet 
or  30  feet  long,  climbing  into  the  bushes  and 
hanging  down  in  bright  red  festoons.  A  pretty 
effect  has  been  introduced  on  ono  steep  slope  by 
a  vigorous  Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  rock  garden  is  on  a  slope  facing 
north-west,  though  some  parts  face  west  and 
even  south.  Where  borders  are  needed  to 
paths,  etc.,  the  rough  stone  of  the  district  is 
used,  and  alpines  are  allowed  everywhere  to 
creep  over  the  stones  and  into  the  paths.  Steps 
lead  in  several  places  up  the  steep  rocks,  and 
these  lead  to  paths  which  wind  through  the 
rooks,  while  at  various  places  stepping-stones 
have  been  placed  to  facilitate  work  among  and 
observation  of  the  plants. 

Among  notable  plants  at  present  is  a  thriving 
colony  of  Ramonuia,  which  bids  fair  before  long 
to  rival  the  vigour  of  those  so  well  known  in  the 
Kew  rock  garden.  Alpine  Phloxes  do  well, 
that  known  as  G.  F.  Wilson  being  n  great 
favourite,  while  this  year,  Vivid,  Model,  Nel- 
soni,  and  many  others  have  been  beautiful. 
The  Himalayan  Androsaces  are  interesting,  lanu- 

Sinosa  and  Barmentosa  in  particular,  the  former 
owering  in  great  profusion  later  in  the  summer. 
Although  it  is  found  necessary  here  as  else¬ 
where  to  keep  the  low-growing  plants  by  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  found  that  often  a  good  effect  can 
be  produced  by  planting  hero  and  there  taller 
things  whoso  stems  are  slender,  and  which  do 
not,  therefore,  impede  the  view.  Such,  for 
example,  are  Aquilegiaa,  Geums,  and  Verbascum 
phteniceum,  the  last  being  especially  effective 
at  present.  On  the  higher  slopos  hero  and  there 
are  introduced  A/.ilea  mollis  and  othor  not  too 
rampant  shrubs,  anil  these,  while  they  are 
useful  when  in  flower,  also  servo  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  other  things. 

A  small  Btroam  runs  through  part  of  the 
garden,  and  by  this  water  fine-loaved  plants  are 
to  bo  found.  Funkia  Sicboldi  grows  to  immenso 
sire,  its  leaves  being  twice  as  fine  as  when 
planted  in  a  comparatively  dry  place.  Saxifraga 
peltata  is  also  a  feature,  and  the  fine-coloured 
Rodgorsia  podophylla  also  does  well.  The 
stream  leaves  the  garden  by  a  succession  of 
rocky  pools  which  are  an  exceedingly  pretty  fea¬ 
ture.  In  one  place  is  a  sloping  rock,  very  little 
out  of  the  porpendioulnr,  and  some  20  feet  high. 
Boing  of  a  soft  n'-'.ture  it  has  boen  found  possible 
to  acclimatise  silvery  Saxifrages,  alpine  Pinks, 
and  other  plants  in  the  many  arafks  anil  fissures 
on  its  surface.  Those  now  s|w  tlusnut  ii\  MTfeld;  >' 
the  wholo  fac41  w dieginh'lngLtnl i.  -.nrbhjx)r>  - 
foliage,  apparently  growing  on  solid  rock.Q'lio 


effect  when  the  Pinks,  etc.,  are  in  flower  is 
exceedingly  good.  Cistuses  were  doing  fairly 
well,  the  lovoly  foremans  flowering  freely, 
lloreutiuus  and  lusitanicus  fairly  well,  but  they 
suffer  at  times  from  the  moist  winters  and  late 
frosts. 

Some  fifty  species  of  Narcissus  are  grown 
here,  though,  of  course,  not  flowering  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Leading  from  the  rock 
garden  are  semi-wild  plantations  of  these  and 
other  bulbs,  and  those  in  turn  give  place  to  the 

Sice  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
cn  proper.  Primulas  do  well,  some,  such 
as  denticulata  and  japonica,  becoming  perfect 
weeds.  As  many  as  500  seeds  of  the  latter 
were,  I  was  told,  collected  in  one  season.  P. 
rosea  seeds  occasionally,  but  not  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion.  I  saw  P.  farinosa  in  full  flower,  revel¬ 
ling  in  the  cool  soil,  while  near  it  P.  scotica  had 
been  equally  good.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  article,  to  name  all  or  indeed 
many  of  the  plants  I  came  across,  but  sufficient 
will,  I  think,  have  been  noted  to  show  that 
there  are  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
England  gardens  which  can  produce  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  interesting  plants. 

The  Iris  of  various  sjiecies,  the  Spineas,  and 
other  noble  plants  with  tine  foliage,  the  many 
alpines  clustering  on  the  slopes,  all  deserve 
passing  mention,  but  I  am  reminded  that  space 
is  limited,  and  I  must,  therefore,  leave  my 
readers  to  imagine  the  rest  for  themselves. 

June,  1000.  North  Lossoai.k. 


EREMURI. 

There  is  a  future  in  store  for  the  best  species  of 
the  Eremurus  family  in  more  than  one  phase  of 
gardening,  but,  perhaps  in  no  department  will 
their  towering  and  noble  spires  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  amid  woodland 
scenery  or  similar  surroundings.  Not  in  the 
dense  portions  of  the  wood,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
copse  or  thicket  should  such  things  be  planted 
perhaps,  but  in  the  more  open  and  grassy  spots, 
whore  a  groundwork  or  background  of  Bracken 
is  near,  those  imposing  subjects  would  show  up 
well.  In  the  plants  themselves  there  is  much  of 
that  cloar,  definite  character  which  requires 
isolation  of  a  kind  if  we  would  see  them  well, 
mid  the  very  nature  of  the  woodland,  or  the 
margins  or  approaches  thereto,  particularly  when 
these  also  form  a  shelter  that  prevents  a  too 
early  start  into  growth  in  spring,  appear  singu¬ 
larly  suited  to  this  fine  group.  More  than  this, 
these  plants  are  eminently  suited  to  the  let- 
alone  system  such  as  cannot  be  given  these  in 
the  hardy  border  of  good  things  or  such-like 
places.  This  is  important,  because  the  varied 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  border  plants 
require  attention  in  lifting  and  other  matters  at 
all  sorts  of  different  times.  In  this  way  thefar- 
reaching  roots  may  be  considerably  checked,  for 
the  larger  plants  spread  their  roots  far  and 
wide.  In  isolated  groups  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  such  disturbance,  which  is  no  small  reason 
for  planting  in  Buch-like  places.  The  simplest 
way  of  treating  the  plants  would  lie  to  dig  out 
the  soil  deeply  and  plant  several  in  a  colony,  so 
that  a  fine  display  would  result  at  flowering 
time.  Those  plants  havo  been  recently  seen  at 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  at  Westminster,  in  the  finest 
condition,  and  havo  attracted  attention  by 
the  remarkable  display.  For  those  who  possess 
large  gardens  there  is  in  those  plants  much  to 
commend  their  free  use. 

As  regards  their  culture,  this  can  bo  summod 
up  very  quickly,  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  essential 
details  are  concerned.  A  chief  point  is  to  plant 
well,  and  then  nllow  the  subject  to  develop  to 
the  flowering  point,  which  from  tho  seed  is  a 
slow  process.  Good-sized  plants  are  now  to  lie 
had,  however,  and  these,  if  planted  aright  and 
in  soason,  will  not  long  try  the  patience  of  any¬ 
one.  For  preference  a  deep  rich  sandy  clay  is 
about  as  good  as  could  bo  wished  ;  but  os  tho 
plants  have  flowered  well  in  other  classes  of 
soils  widely  removed  from  this,  it  would  not  bo 
wise  to  regard  such  a  soil  as  at  all  essential.  In 
it,  however,  the  plants  are  usually  very  robust. 
Where  moisture  is  not  far  off,  however,  they  do 
(juito  well  in  that  light,  boggy  soil,  a  sort  of 
dark,  heath-like  soil  ;  therefore,  any  good 
bodied  soil  well  enriched  will  not  be^  found 
wanting  in  this  respect.  Good  in  depth1  and 
area,  to  admit  of  tho  rooi.s  joir.i;  '■•hero  they 
will,  is  an  important  matter.  Ortho  greater 


import,  perhaps,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  future, 
is  the  time  of  planting.  The  transfer  is  leat; 
felt,  perhaps,  when  this  is  done  iu  early  autumn 
—say  iu  late  September  or  in  October.  As  tl..- 
plants  start  very  early  into  growth— even  before 
winter  frost  has  gone  these  Eremuri  may  be  teen 
on  the  move,  particularly  those  of  the  K. 
robustus  type — the  importance  of  early  plant¬ 
ing  cannot  well  be  over-rated.  This  much 
accomplished,  there  is  littlo  else  to  fear  beyond 
securing  to  the  newly-planted  crowns  a  thorough 
watering  in  the  event  of  a  dry  spring  succeed¬ 
ing  the  planting.  A  chief  enemy,  perhaps,  is 
the  late  spring  frosts  ;  therefore,  select  a 
northern  exposure,  where  the  most  uniform 
conditions  prevail  and  where  fluctuations  would 
be  less  felt.  Some  may  be  planted  where  thin 
groups  of  Rhododendrons  already  exist,  i- 
these  plants  would  afford  shelter  in  early  spring 
against  frosts.  On  the  whole,  however,  lire 
separate  position  will  be  best,  whether  it  be  in 
the  woodland  or  in  bold  groups  in  the  larger 
rock  gardens.  The  most  distinct  kinds  are: 
robustus,  of  which  a  form  is  called  Rlwesianus, 
the  stems  of  these  being  f)  feet  high  and  loaded 
with  pink  flowers  j  Bungei,  yellow  and  much 
dwarfer  ;  and  himalaicus,  pure  white,  7  feet  u. 
8  feet  in  height,  anil  densely  clothed  with 
bloom.  E.  J. 

THE  GOOD  INFLUENCE  OF  A  GARDEN'. 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Gakdevim 
from  its  beginning,  and  my  family  has  acquire! 
the  same  habit.  I  have  wondered  if  many  hare 
cultivated  a  taste  for  gardening  in  the  way  v- 
have  done.  I  had  for  some  years  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  just  outside  a  town— not  large 
enough  to  employ  a  constant  gardener.  My 
children  were  young,  and  several  of  them  at  > 
day  school ;  it  was  a  rule  that  part  of  every 
evening  was  spent  in  work  in  the  garden.  We 
had  quite  a  small  unheatod  greenhouse  and  » 
frame  or  two.  The  best  of  seeds  were  purchased 
early  in  the  spring,  and  such  plants  os  Petunias, 
Salpiglossis,  Coreopsis,  Asters,  Pansies,  Foi- 

S loves,  and  many  others,  were  raised,  all  being 
uly  potted  up  when  largo  enough  to  handle, 
and  hardened  off  in  time  to  renew  the  beds  it 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  bulbs,  Polyan 
thuses,  etc. ,  were  over.  Throughout  the  summer 
no  stale  blooms  were  allowed  to  be  an  eyesore, 
for  the  younger  children  xvere  always  anxious  t 
cut  those  off.  A  good  supply  of  water,  a  tank 
and  many  water-cans  kept  all  employed  till 
dark  or  bedtime.  The  manner  of  pruning 
Roses  anil  other  things,  apd  schemes  for  bei 
ding  out  our  annuals,  provided  much  conven¬ 
tion  and  gave  scope  for  intelligence. 

The  home  garden  now  is  in  tho  country, 
with  much  wider  possibilities,  the  family  some 
what  scattered.  The  eldest  daughter  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  home,  and  having  means  has  fully  develop'! 
the  gardening  taste.  All  the  boys  compare 
gardening  notes  by  correspondence,  anil  tire 
progress  of  the  home  Magnolia,  Wistaria,  Bank- 
sian  Rose,  Honeysuckle,  Roses,  etc.,  has  t"  1,1 
faithfully  reported.  Specimens  of  all  regularly 
find  their  way  through  the  Parcel  Post  t<)  deco¬ 
rate  the  several  homes,  ono  in  far-off  Australia 
exchanging  seeds  anil  reporting  growth  ot 
plants.  We  can  boast  of  about  20  flowerbed' 
now.  Plants  are  still  raisoil  from  seed  cadi 
spring,  and  tho  greatest  enthusiasm  felt  over 
them  from  start  to  finish.  Flowering  shrub), 
of  which  we  havo  a  good  stock,  are  pruned  am 
cared  for,  and  well  repay  tho  trouble.  Tho 
good  health  and  choerlulnoss  with  which  tire 
whole  family  is  blessed  are,  I  believe,  greatly  the 
outcome  of  the  early  training  in  gardening,  a» 
distinct  from  the  mere  love  ot  flowers. 

Somkrsct- 


Tufted  Pansy  Nellie  Cruse  — An|nns 

the  newer  Tufted  Pansies  this  variety  » 
times  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful- 
Although  distributed  for  tho  first  time  in  h-  » 
the  kind  is  not  so  widely  known  os  it  should  w- 
Tho  flowers  are  large,  and  during  cool  weal  mr 
attain  very  largo  proportions.  The  blossom* 
are  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  pretty  ye*10 
eye  and  rayless.  The  growth  is  strong  *" 
vigorous,  and  not  quite  so  tufted  as  in  man) 
oihevi.  Tho  blossoms,  however,  sometinwf 
sport  and  develop  uppor  petals  of  a  bio 
ccjljo^yi 1  SotAVinfrcquontly  the  blossoms  on 
striped  a  rosy-lavondor  colour.— D.  B.  *-• 
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EFFECTIVE  GROUPING  IN  THE 
GARDEN. 

Ai.tiiolujii  the  delightful  pictures  obtainable 
from  the  herbaceous  border  and  wild  garden  are 
many  and  diverse,  numbers  of  these  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  laid  out  with  little  or  no  thought  for 
artistic  grouping.  In  the  geometrical  or  carpet¬ 
bedding,  which  so  long  held  sway  in  our  gardens, 
but  is  now,  happily,  on  the  wane,  time  and 
labour  were  unstintingly  expended  in  careful 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  employed,  but  too 
often,  in  the  herbaceous  bonier,  perennials  are 
planted  with  but  little  regard  to  their  colours 
and  heights,  with  the  result  that,  instead  of  a 
picture  satisfying  the  eye  both  in  colour  and 
form,  an  incongruous  medley  of  clashing  tints  is 
produced,  which  has  led  those  who  are  ignorant 


will  form  a  neutral  connecting  link  between  the 
subdued  tints  of  the  opposing  colours.  In  advo-  ] 
eating  the  value  of  colour- gradations,  however, 
the  effectiveness  of  colour  contrasts  should  by  I 
no  means  be  ignored,  as  in  certain  quarters  it 1 
appears  to  be  by  those  who  have  become  adopts  I 
in  the  former  system,  for  many  of  the  most 
charming  garden  pictures  owe  this  beauty  to 
such  contrasts.  In  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  wo  arc  afforded  an  instance  of  happy  group-  . 
ing,  in  which  the  tall,  pile  blue  spires  of  Del¬ 
phinium  Belladonna  rise  from  a  mass  of  the 
white  Campanula  lactiflora.  Other  white  Cam¬ 
panulas,  such  as  C.  grandis  alba  and  C.  porsici-  1 
folia  alba,  are  also  valuable  for  grouping  with 
Delphiniums,  while  the  well-known  Chimney 
Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis  alba)  is  effective  in 
the  early  autumn  when  rearing  its  lofty  flowor- 


constitute  the  garden's  chief  charm.  The  general 
effect  of  the  well-ordered  herbaceous  border 
should  be  one  of  harmoniously-blended  colours 
which  occasional  contrasts  servo  to  enhance. 

S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Increasing  Auriculas.— I  have  a  fine  lot  of  two- 

year-old  Auriculas  which  have  tfot  a  little  too  large,  anil 
which  I  wish  to  increase  to  give  to  friends.  Would  you 
kindly-  inform  me  through  your  pa|>er  the  beat  way  to 
increase  them  and  the  right  time  of  the  year?—  W. 

IllLLIKK. 

f  lh>  not  be  hasty  in  dividing  your  two-year-old 
Auriculas,  as  next  year  they  should  bloom  more 
fully  than  they  yet  have.  But  if  you  specially 
wish  to  increase  or  obtain  a  stock  from  them, 
you  can  at  once,  if  you  like,  take  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  some  of  tho  off-shoots  that 
have,  no  doubt,  ere  now,  formed  just  a 
few  roots,  and  if  you  will  dibble  them 
in  under  a  north  wall  in  sandy  soil,  and 
cover  up  with  a  handlight,  they  will  lie 
woll  rooted  to  lift  and  dispose  of  in  the 
autumn.  Failing  a  handlight,  fill  a  deal 
box  that  is  some  12  inches  by  18  inches, 
and  is  (i  inches  deep,  with  good  sandy 
soil.  Dibble  the  off-shoots  into  that 
3  inches  apart,  water,  stand  in  shade, 
and  cover  up  with  a  large  piece  of  glass. 
If  you  have  many  off-shoots,  then  use 
more  boxes,  or  you  may  allow  your 
.  plants  to  remain  as  they  are  until  the 
end  of  September,  then  lift  them.  Divide 
them,  carefully  preserving  some  roots 
to  each  piece,  and  then  replant  what 
you  wish  to  keep,  and  give  away  the 
rest.  But  by  doing  as  first  advised  you 
got  liettor  rooted  plants  in  the  autumn, 
and  do  not  disturb  the  plants  wanted  to 
bloom  next  year.  If  the  plants  are  now 
carrying  some  seed -pods,  allow  those  to 
ripen,  which  they  should  do  in  about  a 
fortnight,  but  do  not  gather  them  until 
some  burst  to  show  that  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe.  Sow  that,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at 
once,  as  germination  is  so  much  better 
from  new  seed  than  from  that  which  is 
eight  months  old.  Sow  one  or  two  pans 
with  seed  and  you  will  thus  soon  have 
plonty  more  plants.  Save  seed  only 
from  the  very  best  and  finest  flowers.] 

Sedum  azoldeum  v&rlegatum.— Can 

you  give  me  any  Information  an  to  Ncdum  a/.ol- 
iluum  variegntum  f  Is  it  hanly,  and  what  nhoulil 
lie  its  treatment  ?  Any  Information  would  lie 
acceptable.—  Staniiofk. 

[This  plant  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  our  winters  in  the  open,  and 
will  therefore  requiro  pot  culture  and 
frame  protection.  It  may  bo  grown 
quite  readily  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sharp  grit  or  sand  ;  or,  if  you 
could  get  some  good  loam  and  old  mor¬ 
tar-rubbish  —  say,  two-thirds  loam  and 
'one-third  old  mortar — mix  well  and  pot 
firmly,  the  plants  will  do  quite  well. 
What  these  plants  object  to  is  the 
manure  ;  they  are  best  in  soils  that  are 
rather  poor.  Give  a  liberal  root  room  in 
tho  pot  and  no  half  measures  a  (tout 
making  the  soil  quite  firm  by  pressing 
all  round,  and  this,  too,  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  Tho  plant  is  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  bedding  in  the  summer  time, 
as — e.ij. ,  carpeting  the  soil  when  larger 
plants  are  used  in  isolated  examples,  so  to 
,  speak.  Occasionally  it  is  grown  as  a 

pot  plant  and  fuspended  in  a  basket, 

of  the  possibilities  appertaining  to  a  thought- ,  spikes  from  a  biewlth  of  the  dwarf  Aster  preferring  a  sunny  position,  which  with  firm 
fully-planned  border,  to  swoepingly  stigmatise  amollus  bessarabicus.  The  association  of  a  soil  will  assist  to  retain  the  best  type  of 
what  should  bo  one  of  the  most  attractive  por  colony  of  the  white  Madonna  Lily  with  the  variegation  in  the  plants.  Cuttings  root  freely 
tions  of  tho  garden  as  a  “confused  muddle.”  j  fawn- brown  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  fulva)  in  rather  dry  sand  or  very  sandy  Boil  kept. 
Suave  colour  gradations  are  especially  fascine-  j  presents  an  attractive  colour  picture,  while  other  rather  dry.  In  winter  a  dry,  airy  position 
ting  both  in  tho  mixed  border  and  in  tho  wild  happy  combinations  are  tho  deep  blue  English  freo  from  frost  is  essential  ;  moisture  in  any 
garden,  and  may  lie  arranged  for  without  Iris  and  Astilbe  (Spir.-ea)  japonica,  Alstro-moria  degreo  of  excess  is  fatal  to  it  then.  As  yon 
trouble  if  the  times  of  blooming  and  the  tints  of  aurantiaca,  with  its  brilliant  orange  llower-  observe,  these  plants  are  certainly  interest- 
the  flowers  are  considered  previous  to  planting,  heads,  and  the  metallic-bluo  Sea  Holly  (Eryn-  ing,  but  there  is  no  work  wholly  devoted  to 
Discordant  hues,  such  as  those  of  tho  scarlet  gium  Olivorionum),  tho  pale  sulphur  Paris  them.  Some  of  the  more  distinct  specie** 
Oriental  Poppy  and  the  rose-purplo  which  is  so  Daisy,  with  the  deep  Hue  of  Salvia  patens,  and  aro  referred  to  in  the  majority  of  text  books  ; 
common  in  many  of  the  herbaceous  Pieonies,  the  white  Japanese  Anemone,  with  a  background  but  the  information  given  in  such  books  is 
should  be  rigidly  kept  apart,  but  thoy  may  bo  of  scarlet  Virginian  Creeper.  Many  other  merely  descriptive  and  botanical.  Detailed 
admitted  into  tho  samo  border  without  pro-  pleasing  colour-contrasts  will  occur  to  those  who  information  as  to  culture  is  most  usually  absent ; 

at  homo  in 
thorough 

note  of  colour  until  they  merge  into  a'sofT'tone  "a^succession  of  colour-contra^  J  Plaiiuing  iiai\iy  fiowers  (ii'iy  Fly).  — 

of  cream-white,  flesh-pink,  or  pale  sulphur,  that  entirely  lack  that  icn  o  of  reprse  that  eq  the  season  is  now  far 


Croup  of  tall  Hairbell*  ami  Delphiniums. 


Admitted  into  tho  baiuo  border  without  pro-  pleasing  colour- eon  trusts  will  occur  to  those  who  information  aa  to  culture  is  niOHt  uhuo 
ducing  an  inharmonious  effect  by  summnding  studwflowers  with  an  eye  to  such  associations.  1  the  great  bulk,  however,  are  ouite  ; 
each  with  allied  tints,  gradually  beco/iuijJ  paler  Cwtikstj,  however  exquisite  they  may  be,  must  i  th'6 1 1  sdil  I  IgSVfeVi'l  1  above,  provided  a 
in  shade  as  they  roco.li)  fufthon  Iroi?t  l-AJu|oil_with  moderation,  for  a  border  i  ■fillp.)  drainago.iR  also  o.ffordod  lmtho  pots.  | 
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advanced,  you  will  do  well  to  wait  until  the 
early  autumn,  and  then  purchase  plants.  There 
are  others,  however,  that  would  bo  I  letter  if 
planted  at  once,  and  if  the  position  is  ready  we 
would  certainly  suggest  planting  this  portion 
at  once.  An  instance  of  what  wo  moan  may  be 
cited  in  the  German  or  Flag  Iris  so  called. 
Planted  soon  after  (lowering  is  finished  is  far 
the  best  time  where  this  can  be  done.  The 
Pyrethrums,  too,  are  best  if  early  planted,  yet 
in  warm  soils  we  would  plant  at  any  time.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  best  to  carry  out  the  work 
all  at  one  time,  say  during  September  or  early 
October.  We  certainly  advise  plants  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  seedlings  for  tho  bulk,  but  by  raising 
seedlings  you  could  make  additions  later  on,  fill 
up  gaps,  and  so  forth.  To  make  the  display 
you  require,  however,  you  will  need  some  good 
distinct  sorts,  with  knowledge  of  heights, 
colour,  etc.  What  we  suggest  is  selections  of 
the  more  distinct  and  bold  and  showier  things, 
such  as  Delphiniums,  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes, Lupines,  lleleniums,  Kniphotias,  Irises, 
Rudbeckias,  Pivonies,  Christmas  and  Lenten 
Hoses,  Lathyrus,  Coreopsis,  Anemones  in 
variety,  Columbines,  Polemoniums,  Pyrethrums, 
(Knotheras,  Lychnis,  Heuchera,  Ilieris,  Day 
Lilies,  Geums,  Gentians,  Eryngiums,  Eremuri, 
Doronicums,  Dictamnus,  Spiraeas,  Campanulas, 
Arnebia  echioides,  Achilleas,  and  Oriental 
Poppies.  Such  bulbous-rooted  things  as  Montbro- 
tias,  Hyacinthus  candieans,  Lilies,  Alstriemerias, 
Anthericums,  Spanish  Irises,  and  tho  like,  could  be 
added.  Plant  in  groups,  say,  of  throes,  or  in 
some  such  way.  This  arrangement  would  give 
greater  immediate  effect,  and  would  not  require 
any  greater  number  of  plants  for  the  border, 
as  the  groups  so  arranged  would  require  more 
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(Reply  to  “  I).  II.,  Glamorgan.”) 

We  heartily  commend  the  idea  you  have  in 
mind,  and  trust  you  may  be  more  successful 
another  year.  There  are  hosts  of  good  hardy 
perennials,  bold,  showy,  enduring  subjects, 
requiring  but  little  time  expended  on  them  each 
year,  and  plants  that  do  away  entiroly  with 
seed  raising  anti  the  like.  For  the  present  wo 
give  you  a  list  of  plants  to  fill  tho  gap  you 
mention  ;  all  these  are  quito  hardy  and  cheap. 
German  or  Flag  Iris,  even  the  common  blue 
makes  a  fine  show,  often  as  many  as  50  spikes 
to  a  clump.  Then  Oriental  Poppies,  crimson, 
orange,  and  vermilion  ;  also  Papaver  nudicaule 
in  variety.  Single  and  double  Pyrethrums 
arc  fine  ;  these  may  be  had  in  crimson,  white, 
carmine,  and  pink,  and  mako  a  grand  display. 
Anemone  sylvestris,  white  ;  Campanula  persici- 
folia  alba,  white ;  C.  Van  Houttei,  bluo ;  C. 
glomerate  speciosa,  violet  -  blue  ;  Coreopsis 

Srandiflorn,  golden,  wonderfully  free,  Au- 
rietias  for  tho  edgings,  Gentiana  acaulis, 
Trollius,  white,  and  blue  Lupines,  Delphiniums 
in  variety,  blue  and  violet  shades  ;  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  yellow  ;  Monarda  didyina,  crim¬ 
son ;  perennial  Candytuft,  white;  Doronicum 
plantaginoum  excolsum,  yellow  ;  Centauroa 
montana  rubra,  red-pink  ;  Armeria  cophalotes 
rubra,  red,  are  showy  subjects  that  you 
may  plant  now  or  you  may  leave  till  early 
autumn.  The  Irises  and  Pyrethrums  are  those 
most  nocossary  to  plant  now,  because  of  making 
growth  for  (lowering  next  year.  These  two 
groups  are  highly  important  for  tho  season  you 
name,  and  would  in  all  probability  attract  very 
largo  numbers.  Then  in  autumn  you  could 
purchase  mixed  or  separate  colours  of  tho 
Spanish  Irises  that  flower  rather  later  than  tho 
afiove.  By  raising  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  in 
frames,  planting  out  in  May  quite  early,  you 
may  also  get  these  to  flower  in  tho  period  you 
mention.  By  tho  time  this  reaches  you  the 
Daffodils  will  have  died  down  naturally,  and 
you  may  lift  them  or  trim  the  dead  loaves  off. 
The  better  way,  however,  would  bo  to  plant 
them  rather  deep,  say  0  inches  or  8  inches,  and 
mark  tho  positions  so  that  they  may  bo  perma¬ 
nent.  You  should  also  introduce  by  degrees 
some  of  tho  bettor  kinds  of  Pieonia  sinensis ; 
these  flower  much  later  than  P.  officinalis  and 
are  showy  in  tho  extreme.  In  short,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  rely  entirely  upon 
hardy  things  for  your  display  through  tna  your, 
employing  bulbs  Shi  Citing, I  iThfSnJjWii^-ss 
freely  among  the  other  plants  in  early  summer, 
Sunflowers,  Tritomos,  and  Starworts  in  autumn, 


together  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
and  the  like.  Here  and  there  for  May  and 
early  .Tune  you  could  introduce  somo  bushes  of 
Azalea  mollis,  planting  in  peat :  few  things  are 
more  delightful,  and  nothing  among  shrubs  so 
much  admired. 


Scllla  peruviana.  —  This  is  certainly  a  gem, 
and  one  ot  the  latest  flowering  of  the  Sc i lias.  It  is 
nearly  a  foot  high,  with  large,  brood  leaves,  anil  the 
numerous  blue  flowers  In  umbels  rise  like  a  pyramid  above 
them.  It  is  well  worth  growing  in  the  rock  garden  or  in 
front  of  the  herbaceous  border  in  sheltered  gardens.— 

E.  E.  St.  Paul,  Hath. 

Ononis  fruticosa  -  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Rest  Harrows,  covered  with  dense  tufts  of  pale  pink 
flowers,  this  is  just  now  quite  one  of  the  plants  one 
would  not  pass  unnoticed.  High  up  in  the  rock  garden  or 
in  the  front  of  a  good  herbaceous  border  it  is  more  worthy 
of  a  good  place  than  many  plants  often  mentioned.— 
K.  E.  St.  I’Ai't.  Hath. 

Tufted  Pansy  Marguerite.  -This  is  quite  new, 
and  should  be  grown  by  all  interested  in  the  less  pro¬ 
nounced  shades  of  colour  in  which  the  Tufted  Pansies  are 
now  to  lie  obtained.  The  colour  is  a  lovely  soft  primrose, 
with  a  rich  yellow,  almost  orange,  eye,  and  the  blossoms 
are  rayless,  giving  them  a  very  refined  ami  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  The  habit  is  compact  and  the  plant  is  very  free 
flowering.  The  blossoms,  which  |k>ssobs  plenty  of  sub¬ 
stance,  are  produced  on  long,  stout  footstalks,  wliiuli 
bring  the  flowers  nicely  above  tho  green  foliage  of  the 
plant.  A  few  plants  of  this  variety  grouped  in  a  bonier 
or  arranged  in  a  small  bed  by  themselves  arc  very  ellec- 
tive. — C.  A.  If. 

Crown  Imperials.  —I  have  a  long  bed,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  row  of  Crown  Im|>erial8.  A  number  of 
these  have  formed  seed-pods,  and  do  not  seem  Inclined  to 
die  down,  which  looks  unsightly  amongst  the  summer 
bedding  plants.  Will  it  hurt  them  to  cut  them  down  ?— 
M.  L. 

|Tho  stems  may  be  cut  down  at  once,  ns  no  harm  will 
ensue.  Another  year,  if  you  do  not  wish  for  the  seed,  we 
would  suggest  you  early  remove  the  pods,  as  the  maturing 
of  these  only  tends  to  weaken  tho  corms.l 

Outdoor  Carnations.— Kindly  tell  me  what  Is  tho 
matter  with  my  outdoor  Carnations  Y  Many  of  them  go 
like  enclosed  specimen,  though  I  have  obtained  young 
plants  from  widely  different  sources  and  planted  them  in 
different  parts  of  my  garden.  I'lcose  suggest  remedy.— 
I,.  B, 

(Your  Carnations  have  evidently  been  attacked  by 
wirewortn  or  the  Carnation  maggot  -  two  very  destructive 
]>ests.  Have  you  grown  the  Carnations  two  years  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  ground  ?  If  so,  failure  is  sure  to  follow, 
as  Carnations  must  have  fresh  quarters  every  year.] 

Planting  out  seedling  hardy  plants.— I 

have  some  seedlings  of  Carnations,  Scabious,  liroinpton 
Stocks,  Genius,  Antirrhinums,  Violas,  Aquilegias,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  Iceland  Poppies,  and  Gaillardias  which  have  just 

(:ot  their  third  leaves.  .Should  I  plant  these  out  when 
urge  enough,  or  keep  over  the  winter  in  a  small  green¬ 
house,  which  con  lie  heated  by  an  ail-stove  ?— Tvno. 

[We  would  tulviso  you  to  plant  these  out 
when  large  enough  into  their  permanent  quar¬ 
ters.  By  doing  so  they  will  get  woll  estab¬ 
lished  and  will  bloom  freely  next  year.  It  is 
only  waste  of  timo  and  space  to  trouble  about 
keeping  them  over  the  winter.  If  tho  weather 
is  dry  givo  them  a  good  watering  now  and  again, 
and  to  retain  the  moisture  mulch  with  somo 
rotten  manure  if  you  can  obtain  it.] 

Sedum  Sleboldl.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  name  of 
enclosed,  with  n  few  directions  for  growing  it  successfully  Y 
When  should  plants  bo  divided  to  increase  stock  Y — C. 

[Your  plant  is  Sedum  Sieboldi.  There  is  also 
a  kind  with  variogatod  foliage.  Potted  in  good, 
rather  heavy  loam,  to  which  some  sharp  sand 
and  some  old  mortar  rubbish  have  been  added, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant 
well.  Firm  potting  and  good  froo  drainage  are 
essential,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer 
and  very  little  in  winter.  The  plant  is  nearly 
hardy,  but  does  not  givo  tho  best  results  when 
treated  ns  if  absolutely  hardy,  and  is  best  on  a 
shelf  in  cool  greenhouse  for  the  winter.] 

Lifting  Narcissus  bulbs.— A  number  of  beds  in 
my  garden  have  a  spring  border  of  Narcissus  ami  Daffo¬ 
dils.  I  want  to  fill  them  with  autumn  flowers,  but  tho 
Narcissus  leaves  are  still  strong  and  green,  I  am  told  It 
hurts  the  bulbs  to  out  them  off.  Some  I  intend  to  trans¬ 
plant  Inter,  but  am  not  ready  for  this.  Could  these  lie 
lifted  and  left  to  die  down  in  an  odd  corner  Y  What  can  1 
do  with  the  ones  I  do  not  want  to  move?— M.  Is 

[Your  bulbs  are  now  sufficiently  matured  that 
you  may  lift  any  you  wish  and  lay  them  in  soil 
to  finish  off.  Those  you  wish  to  leavo  where 
thoy  are  will  not  now  suffer  materially  by  the 
removal  of  the  foliage,  unless  indeed  yours  are 
exceptionally  late.  Near  London  the  largo 
collections  are  quite  finishod  off  and  ready  for 
lifting.  During  the  last  few  days  most  kinds 
have  collapsed  rapidly,  and  seed-pods  are  fully 
ripe  and  casting  tho  seeds.  Y  ou  need  not, 
therefore,  have  any  fear  at  this  advanced  date, 
though  a  month  earlier  tho  samo  would  not 

'  A  r  30  Peeonies,  a  host  in  thenwlyeapod: 
fetfgeous  whilst  they  last,  are  very  mow 
1  growers,  and  have  a  reputation  for ( 


when  any  attempt  is  made  at  disturbance.  In 
this  respect  they  hardly  differ  from  other 
plants  whose  size  is  in  diminutive  proportion  to 
their  years,  especially  when  removal  is 
attempted  at  the  wrong  season,  but  catch  them 
just  when  the  buds  are  swelling  in  April,  and 

E'lan ts  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  growth  may  bo 
if  ted  in  safety.  The  Tree  and  herbaceous 
Pieonies  should  not  be  planted  together,  as  they 
do  not  blend  well— at  least,  not  so  well  as  somo 
other  plants,  notably  tho  old  light  and  dark 
monthly  China  Roses,  or  that  rare  old  favourite, 
the  common  Lavonder. 


OHRYBANTHBMUMS. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  PLANTS. 

At  tho  present  timo  there  is  plenty  of  work 
among  plants  grown  for  exhibition.  The  final 
potting  of  all  types  of  these  pi  nits  should  be 
nearly  completed,  if  this  has  not  been  already 
accomplished.  The  plants,  which  were  stood 
together  in  batches  in  order  to  keep  the  soil 
moist,  this  encouraging  growth  as  soon  as  they  re¬ 
covered  from  the  check  experienced  when  filially 
potted,  should  now  bo  ready  (or  arranging 
the  standing  ground,  in  which  quarter  they  are 
to  remain  for  tho  next  throe  months.  A  goo  1 
position  f<  r  t  ie  summer  quarters  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  grown  in  pots  is  ail  undoubted  advantage, 
and  if  an  open,  yet  protected,  position  can  bo 
secured,  so  much  the  better.  If  possible, 
arrange  the  plants  in  rows  running  from  north 
to  south,  standing  them  on  boards,  slates,  tiles, 
or  anything  of  this  kind  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms,  which  quickly  become  a  serious 
trouble,  interfering  with  proper  root-action  and 
clogging  tho  drainagoalso.  Rows  of  galvanised 
wire  should  have  been  previously  erected  for 
the  support  of  the  plants,  and  the 
inserted  in  caoh  pot  for  that  purposo.  Stout 
wooden  or  iron  standards  should  be  erected  at 
each  end  of  the  row,  and  further  support 
afforded  by  other  standards  inserted  in  the 
ground  some  10  feet  to  15  foot  from  each  other. 
Two  rows  of  wire  should  answer  the  purpose 
in  most  cases,  the  lower  one  being  fixed  about 
3  feet,  and  the  upper  one  between  5  feet  and 
0  feot  from  the  ground.  Caro  should  bo  observed 
when  fixing  tho  wire  that  it  is  tightly  str a 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  fastenings  of  the 
wire  rendered  absolutely  secure.  If  space  can 
be  spared,  arrange  the  pots  a  foot  to  15  inches 
apart,  this  leaving  amplo  space  for  tho  strong 
growths  to  develop,  and  also  ensuring  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood,  without  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  high  class  (lowers.  If  the 
plants  have  not  been  staked  this  should  be  dono 
at  once.  Bamboo  canes  of  varying  lengths  to 
suit  tho  height  of  each  individual  plant  have 
many  advantages  ;  they  are  clean  and  neat  in 
appoaranco,  and  lost  soveral  years.  Stout 
Hazel  stakes,  however,  are  good  and  reliable, 
and  in  country  districts  where  thoy  are  easily 
obtainable,  and  at  a  very  low  cost,  growers 
should  take  advantage  of  them.  Make  the 
point  of  the  stakos  nice  and  sharp,  so  that  they 
may  bo  stuck  into  the  soil  without  causing 
damage  to  tho  roots.  Tho  stake  should  be 
inserted  at  a  good  distance  from  the  stem  of  the 

Eilant.  When  tying,  sufficient  room  should  be 
oft  for  tho  stems  to  devolop,  and  then  all  will 
be  woll.  Tho  stakos  should  bo  tied  vory  tightly 
to  tho  cross  wires  just  described,  tarred  twine, 
soft,  pliable  wire,  or  strong  raffia  answering  the 
purposo  vory  woll.  I  should  have  mentioned 
earlier  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  arrange  tho* 

filants  in  order  of  height.  The  effect  is  pleasing, 
ull  advantage  is  taken  of  air  and  sunshine,  tho 
plants  are  not  shaded,  and  the  collection  is 
more  easily  attended  to. 

Already  the  plants  are  branching  out  into 
free  growth,  and  the  timo  is  not  far  distant 
when  some  of  tho  oarliest  plants  will  be  showing 
tho  first  “  crown  ”-bud,  although  if  this  were 
deferred  until  the  end  of  July  it  would  be  much 
better  in  most  cases.  The  growths  branching 
away  from  the  period  of  the  plant's  life  when 
the  “  break  ’-bud  was  developed  should  be  tied 
out  as  they  progress.  Supposing  three  shoots 
are  being  grown  on,  the  central  shoot  should  be 
secured  to  the  stake  insorted  in  the  pot,  the 
two  outer;  ones  being  tied  to  the  other  short 
stakeW' ! which  '  were  previously  secured  to  tho 
press fwireoi  ip  i&nruprightrposition.  This  will 
then  reave  die  shoots  tied  out  in  fan-like  form, 
[ijrjtlet'Y/h’ fclAEMl | they  thrive  wonderfully 
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well.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insect  pests. 
Green  and  black-fly  may  be  removed  by  (lusting 
with  Tobacco  powder,  and  it  is  well  at  this 
period  to  dust  the  points  of  the  shoots  occasion¬ 
ally,  which  renders  thorn  distasteful  to  other 
pests,  in  which  the  11  jumper ’’and  earwig  are 
included.  Tho  leaf-mining  maggot  is  trouble¬ 
some  in  some  seasons,  and  the  only  effectual 
method  of  preventing  its  ravages  is  to  release 
them  from  the  tissues  of  tho  leaves  by  the  aid 
of  a  penknife.  This  must  bo  done  immediately 
the  insect  is  first  seen,  or  the  leaves  will  quickly 
become  disfigured.  E.  G. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  FOR 
CLASSES. 

Fkw  people  realise  the  value  of  these  flowers 
for  indoor  decoration.  Nothing  can  lie  learned 
from  the  professional  bouquet- maker  except 
what  to  avoid.  Ho  will  do  nothing  without 
wires,  and  if  Carnations  are  used  for  Bouquets, 


FRUIT. 


they  are  usually  stiffly  wired  and  sticking  out 
of  the  bouquet  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

The  illustration  we  give  to-day  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers  of  a  pretty  border  variety  of 
1'icotee  named  Redbraes.  The  flowers,  as  will 
be  seen,  have  been  cut  with  a  fow  Bprays  of 
foliage  and  loosely  dropped  into  tho  glass.  It 
is  always  advisable  if  possible  to  use  the  foliage 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  flowers  have  been 
cut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Daffodil,  nothing  look¬ 
ing  so  well  as  its  own  leafage.  A  very  good 
way  with  Carnations  is  to  grow  seedlings,  using 
the  foliage  of  the  single  ones  or  that  of  tho 
double  kinds  that  are  of  no  value.  A  few  flowers 
with  some  buds  half  opened,  and  other  buds  in 
a  green  state  with  a  few  sprays  of  leafage, 
produce  a  fine  effect,  using  always  self-coloured 
kinds  if  possible. 


MULCHING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
In  dry  weather  the  value  of  a  covering  of  some 
kind  of  manure  over  the  roots  of  plants  is  very 
groat.  In  the  fruit  garden  Apples  on  tho 
Paradise  and  Pears  on  the  Quince  will  be  much 
benefited  by  a  mulch  of  good  manure  2  inches 
thick  spread  on  the  surfaco  as  far  as  tho  roots 
extend.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  roots  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  without  something  of  the  kind, 
even  when  water  is  plentiful  and  can  be  easily 
applied.  Watering  at  any  time  is  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  good.  In  very  dry  weather  unless  the 
surface  is  middled  tho  water  rapidly  evaporates, 
leaving  the  surface  soil  in  a  harsh,  unfavourable 
condition.  Whore  tho  appearance  of  manuro  is 
objectionable  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw  away 
a  little  of  the  surface  soil  and  scatter  it  over  tho 
manure.  When  the  lattor  is  applied  this  will 
keep  tho  birds  from  scratching  it  about  and 
making  tho  gai-den  untidy  during  vory  hot,  dry 
weather.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep 


As  many  of  the  moot  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  "  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  ice  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  Kti 
or  short  article  published  JiR;  fhccurrtni 
>Mue,  which  will  be  marked  thus  *## 


surface-rooting  fruit-trees  in  really  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  dry  time  without  mulching.  Straw- 
l  berries  are  generally  mulched  down  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  are  set,  if  not  earlier,  and  a  mulch 
of  manure  or  even  the  lawn-mowings  scattered 
I  between  the  rows  of  Raspberries  adds  much  to 
|  the  weight  and  value  of  the  crop.  Wall-trees, 
especially  those  trees  growing  against  south 
walls,  often  suffer  from  lack  ot  moisture  from 
Juno  till  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  a  mulch  would 
1  keep  the  roots  comfortublo  and  the  foliage 
healthy  and  free  from  red-spider.  But  as  soon 
I  as  tho  crop  is  gathered  the  manure  or  whatever 
i  mulching  has  been  used  should  be  removod  to 
let  the  sunshino  warm  the  roots,  and  by  its 
'  action  ripen  the  foliage  and  harden  the  wood. 
Among  plants  cultivated  for  their  flowers  only, 
Roses,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Carnations,  Pansies, 

1  Asters,  Stocks,  etc.,  are  much  benefited  by  a 
surface  covering  of  manure.  It  is  possible,  of 
eouise,  to  grow  good  flowers  without  mulching 
wliero  the  foil  has  been  'thoroughly  cultivated, 
but  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  the  use 
of  a  few  loads  of  manure  spread  over  the  roots, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  water  during  a  pro¬ 
longed  drought  tho  nutriment  in  the  manuro  is 
rn»d  dflJrLto  the  roots,  adding  Bize  to  the 
b|>  iso  ns£il\jiealth  and  vigour  to  the  foliage, 
'ell  raJt®d  manure  forms  the  best  material  lor 


mulching,  but  if  this  cannot  bo  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose,  other 
materials,  such  as  charred  refuse,  and  in  some 
instances  coal  ashes  where  tho  only  object 
sought  was  to  check  evaporation,  may  be  used, 
and  2  inches  of  loose  surface  soil  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  with  tho  hoe  tend  to  keep  the  moisture 
in  the  land  and  the  roots  cool.  In  many 
instances,  if  more  hoeing  and  less  watering 
wero  done,  the  plants  would  thrive  better. 
Mere  surfaco  watering  often  does  more  harm 
than  good  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
production  of  surface  roots  only.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  roots  is  to  go  downwards  in 
search  of  moisture  in  hot,  dry  weather.  It  is 
true  in  tho  case  of  fruit-trees  that  this  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  if  it  proceeds  far,  leads  to  dis¬ 
organisation  of  growth  and  is  destructive  of 
fertility,  simply  because  without  warmth  as 
well  os  moisture  the  wood  will  not  mature 
sufficiently  to  produco  fertile  blossoms.  In 
extreme  cases  there  may  be  an  entire  absenco  of 
flowers,  and  under  such  conditions  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  fruit.  Hence  the  value  of  a 
mulch  of  manuro  on  the  surface  over  the  roots 
of  fruit-trees  in  hot,  dry  weather  to  keep  the 
roots  within  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  so  that 
tho  wood  may  be  properly  built  up  and 
matured. 

A  mulch  of  some  kind,  either  in  the  shape  of 
a  covering  of  manure  or  a  loose,  freely-stirred 
surface,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  most  vege¬ 
tables,  but  especially  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  Celery,  Globe  Artichokes,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  etc.  To  have 
Radishes  good  and  crisp  in  hot  seasons  they 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  and  the  spaces  botween 
the  rows  covered  with  short- manure.  In  tho 
uso  of  a  mulch  everybody  will,  of  course,  bo 
guided  by  his  own  circumstances  and  tho 
character  of  the  soil  he  is  dealing  with.  At  tho 
present  tituo  there  are  very  fow  gardens  with  a 
sufficient  water  Bupply  to  meet  a  hot,  dry 
summer,  and  where  tho  water  supply  is  abun¬ 
dant  the  means  of  distribution  is  totally 
inadequate.  A  few  loads  of  manure  will  go  a 
long  way  in  mulching,  and  will  keep  things  up 
to  the  mark  with  an  occasional  soaking  of  water. 
In  this  island  home  of  ours  we  never  have  too 
much  sunshine  if  the  proper  means  nre  taken  to 
keep  the  moisture  within  reach  of  the  roots. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Sulphur  fumes. — At  this  season  nmateurs 
are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
when  mildew  makes  its  appearance  on  Vines, 
Roses,  etc.,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  done  by  the  uso  of  sulphur.  Although 
it  is  one  of  the  Dost  remedies  if  dusted  on  the 
mildewed  parts,  or  applied  to  hot-water  pipes 
that  are  only  gently  heated,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  things  if  burnt  in  tho  house.  Many 
a  novice  has  had  to  regret  a  remedy  that  is 
really  worse  than  the  disease  if  not  applied 
with  caution.  Now  that  there  are  so  many 
other  remedies  I  would  advise  all  those  who 
are  in  any  doubt  as  to  how  to  use  sulphur  to 
leave  it  alone,  or  they  may  find  their  leaves 
looking  like  brown  paper. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Grapes  falling.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  enclosed  (I rapes?  1  believe  No.  1  is 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  fruit  acts  badly  every  year, 
and  you  will  notice  the  foliage  has  a  very  bad  colour,  and  is 
spotted.  The  diseased  leaves  always  appear  about  this 
time  on  the  sublaterals,  and  some  gradually  die  off  at  the 
tii>s.  No.  2  is  Alicante.  I  have  noticed  the  »|>oU  on  them 
each  year— in  fact,  aiu  obliged  to  cut  away  a  good  many — 
and,  as  you  will  see,  they  only  set  at  places.  The  Vine 
appears  healthy  and  shows  plenty  of  Grapes.  All  the 
\  incs  are  planted  inside,  and  are  not  forced,  no  fire-heat 
being  used.— KxuUhkr. 

[The  very  fact  of  your  not  using  fire-heat 
explains  the  whole  thing.  The  two  Grapes  you 
mention — Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante— 
require  more  heat  than  any  others  to  enable 
them  to  set  their  fruit  freely,  artificial  fertilisa¬ 
tion  being  necessary.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  to 
do  it  well,  must  have  a  house  to  itself.  Want 
of  heat  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  failure.  ] 
Strawberry  Lady  Suffleld.— 1 This  is  a 
very  distinct  Strawberry,  and  one  of  tho  highest 
flavoured,  combining  as  it  does  distinctly  the 
Hautbois  flavour  with  that  of  British  Queen. 
It  appears  to  be  a  free  cropper  and  a  healthy 

Eower,  the  fruits  not  over-largo,  but  quite 
rge  enough  foy  all  but  those  who  care  most  for 
monstroaib^l  ;|Thfe  high  quality  possessed  by 
yubgrown  fruits  showtsjtjhpi  kiad  to  be  of  the 
highest  class,  and  ime1  that  is  bound  to  become 
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BEES. 


ft  standard  variety  with  all  who  appreciate 
quality.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  variety  suitable  for  all  gardens.  SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 

Mildew  on  Vines. -I  have  some  Vines  in  a  glass  jjees  naturally  store  their  surplus  honey  at  the 
verandah,  12  feet  high  at  the  hack  and  s  feet  at  the  front,  ,  .  r  j  above,  the  brood  nest,  and  sections 

10  feet  wide,  25  feet  long.  There  are  only  three  small  u‘>  “  ...  .! . -•  ■  ' 

lights,  IS  inches  wide,  let  down 
two  double  door#  for  the  front.  —  ... 

well,  but  jcet*i»olled  with  mildew.  The  place 


„  ...  back  of,  and  above,  the  brood  nest,  and  sections 

nieforatop°vcntilalion,  and  are  more  readily  filled  if  placed  in  tho  body  of 
Lv,„  lml,  .„.  ....  ..,nt.  The  Vines  iwar  fairly  the  framo-hivo  before  being  put  into  the  section 

well,  but  get  spoiled  with  mildew.  The  place  is  used  as  a  rac|.  ftt  the  top  „f  th0  hivo.  Shallow  llivos, 

lounge,  and  in  showery  weather  the  ventilators  nave  to  ,  with  a  large  area  above,  give  the 

lie  shut  all  day.  The  mildew  is  just  appearing  again,  f  liowexor,  Wltna  laigu  »  w 

minted  the  rods  in  winter  with  Oishurst.  The  roots  are  largest  quantity  of  super  lionoj .  1  ho  old- 

outside,  and  have  no  border,  but  gravel  am 1  fashioned  way  of  obtaining  surplus  honey  from 

'  . . .  .  straw  sleeps  was  by  means  of  straw  caps  holding 

— - - _  .  .  about  10  lb.  ;  now,  however,  sections  are 

[Deficient  ventilation  is  the  main  cause  oi  worke{]  upon  skeps  being  placed  in  section 
your  trouble  with  the  mildew.  The  root  venti-  |)()XeH  contjvinin|5  tenor  twelve  of  them,  whereby 
lation  is  not  sufficient,  and  then  the  doors  ure  wj, jto.(.omb  honey  is  obtained  equal  in  quality  to 
set  open,  and  a  rush  of  air  sets  in  which  is  very  obtained  from  the  best  arranged  frame- 

likely  to  bring  mildew.  The  fact  tliat  the  V  ines  where  glass  supers  are  used  they  should 

are  growing  in  the  natural  soil,  provided  they  j)av(J  piecea  of  drone-comb  fixed  to  the  top,  for 
get  water  enough,  would  not  bring  mildew,  not  ao  assisted,  tho  Bees  build  their  combs 
though  it  might  lower  the  character  of  the  pro-  upwar<j>  rendering  their  removal  very  difficult 
duce.  Improve  the  ridge  ventilation  and  keep  Qn  compieti0n.  Drone-comb  is  given  in  prefer- 
the  doors  closed  till  July,  and  in  dry  weather  once  ^  worker-comb,  as  it  is  much  better  for 
give  some  support  to  the  roots,  and  the  (.rapes  gtori  |,oney  id,  no  pollen  being  stored  in  it, 
will  improve.  Try  Ewing's  Mildew  Gomposi-  an(j  jegg  wax  jg  UBe(j  jn  proportion  to  the  lioney 
tion,  which  can  be  obtained  from  your  seedsman.  atored  Tho  comb  Ehould  be  attached  by  warm- 


l’erhaps  the  place  is  too  shaded  for  the  Gera¬ 
niums  to  suoceed.] 

Apple  Lord  Suffleld  cankered. -Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  a  young  Apple-tree,  I-ord 
Suffleld,  bursting  the  bark  on  several  branches,  and  the 
remedy  t— NoviCK. 

[The  bursting  of  the  bark  on  your  Lord 
Suflield  Apple-tree  is  caused  by  canker.  It  is  a 
very  common  affection  of  this  variety,  and  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  less  popular  than  it  used  to 
be.  Canker  is  natural  to  some  varieties,  per 


WilA  13  uncu  111  i/iv/^av.-.s.  vw  . 

stored.  The  comb  fhould  be  attached  by  warm¬ 
ing  the  glass  super  and  gently  rubbing  the  piece 
of  comb  where  it  is  to  bo  fixed,  it  will,  ns  the 
glass  cools,  become  attached  to  it.  All  supers 
should  be  well  protected  by  some  warm  covering, 
such  as  cloth,  flannel,  or  carpet,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heated  air,  for  if  not  so  protected  the 
Bees  will  leave  them  on  cool  nights  and  discon¬ 
tinue  the  work,  which  may  not  ue  resumed  till 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  and  thus  much  time 
is  lost.  . 

When  Bees  are  left  to  swarm  naturally  it 


be.  Canker  is  natural  to  some  varieties,  per-  wiieii  iseos  are  leu  to  s»«nu  *« 

haps  because  the  wood  is  softer  than  is  that  of  becomes  necessary  to  watch  tho  hive,  lest  they 
others ;  but  it  invariably  proceeds  from  tho  should  leave  unseen  and  escape.  As  soon, 
roots  getting  into  poor  and  perhaps  sour  sub  therefore,  as  a  hive  is  found  to  lie  crowded 
soil  As  vour  tree  is  a  young  one,  we  advise  wjth  Bees,  and  drones  are  flying,  artificial 


soil.  AH  your  tree  is  a  young  one,  W1U1  Dees,  aim  ui-— -> ■- -o. 

you  to  have  it  carefully  lifted  in  October  next,  swarming  may  be  performed.  If  the  Bees  are 
have  the  roots  neatly  pruned,  then  replant  it  jn  a  frame-hive,  tho  hive  should  be  first  moved 
shallow,  keeping  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  to  a  new  stand  and  a  fresh  hivo  placed  on  tho 
as  possible,  but  putting  a  mulch  of  long  manure  0u  8tand.  The  queen  is  then  searched  for,  a 
over  them  after  the  planting  is  done.  Still,  little  smoke  having  first  been  puffed  into  the 
now  you  can  pare  oft  the  edges  of  tho  burst  hive,  and  the  comb  on  which  she  is  found  is 
places,  anil  mixing  some  paraffin  with  clay  and  remoVod  witli  the  Bees  and  queen  clinging  to  it, 
soft-soap,  making  a  thin  paste,  well  dab  the  an,i  placed  in  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
pared  places  with  it,  as  that  may  kill  tho  fungus  ajBO  a9  ma„y  m0re  frames  of  brood  as  can  be 
which  invariably  follows  when  bark  is  injured.  8|)ftre<i.  The  gap  made  in  tho  old  hive  is  closed 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  fungus  Nectria  up  by  drawing  the  frames  together,  and  the  new 
dftissima  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  canker  i  hfvo  ia  furnished  with  a  few  frames  of  comb 

‘  foundation.  By  placing  tho  old  hive  on  a 
fresh  stand  many  of  tho  flying  Bees  return 
to  their  old  position,  join  tho  artificial 
swarm  and  add  to  ita  strength,  enough 
remaining  in  the  old  hive  to  carry  on  tho  work 
of  rearing  brood.  Artificial  swarms  can  be  made 
from  straw  shops  by  the  process  called  driving 


UlLlBOllllo  in  wav  - -  ’ 

but  there  ia  the  undoubted  fact  known  to  all 
fruit  growers  that  so  long  as  the  roots  are  in 
good  soil,  not  deep,  and  get  fed  with  some 
manure,  canker  does  not  give  trouble.] 

Standard  Apple-trees.  Karlv  last  year  I  plwitcd 
two  late-keeping  Apple-trees.  One  blossomed  nil  right, 

but  no  fruit  formed  ;  at  same  time  shoots  grew  out  from  ,rum  straw  *v  ~  r - -  -------  ,  “ 

the  stem  near  the  ground.  This  year  neither  of  them  has  skep  to  be  operated  upon  should  first  ha\< 

any  leave,  or  blossom,  but  the  small  ft  Httle  smoke  puffed  into  it,  and  the  sulei 

l  is  best  to  do  with  them  r— II.  II.  , . :  Tki.  muss,  the  oes  l( 


hour  before  driving,  the  Bees  will  be  found  in 
good  order  for  the  operation.  Late  swarms, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  must  be  liberally 
treated  in  the  matter  of  food  supply. 

Uxbridge.  _ _  S.  S.  G. 

Property  In  Bees.— According  to  old  Roman  law 
(Justinian),  on  which  much  of  ouroommon  Jaw  is  founded, 
anyone  had  the  right  of  following  and  capturing  his  swarm 
of  Bees,  pro.  idl'd  he  in  some  way  notified  that  he  was  in 

K  intuit.  This  notification  was  often  given  by  ringing 
til,,  banging  cymbals  or  old  kettles,  etc.,  and  is  the 
real  origin  of  the  once  common  practice  of  doing  so,  in 
the  mistaken  idea  that  such  noises  cause  the  Bees  to 
I  settle.— Baiikistkr.  _ 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Setting  traps  in  garden.  If  traps  arc  set  in  die 
garden  to  catch  rabbits  and  a  neighbour  s  dog  gets  caught, 
could  he  recover  damages  V— S.  E.  1). 

|l  think  not;  the  dog  would  be  a  trespasser,  and  the 
case  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  rule  that  a  trespasser 
must  abide  the  consequences  of  his  trespass.  But  the 
point  is  not  free  from  doubt.— K.  C.  T.) 

Servant's  title  to  Clothes.— I  have  been  ten 
reeks  in  a  situation  as  footman,  and  have  given  notice  to 
leave.  I  was  to  have  two  suits  of  morning  clothes,  two 
suits  of  livery,  a  top-hat,  and  a  mackintosh  a  year.  When 
I  leave  can  1  take  the  clothes  and  hat  with  me?  As  to  the 
livery,  I  must  leave  it. — W.  G.  T. 

[There  should  always  be  at  the  outset  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  these  matters,  and 
it  almost  seems  as  though  there  has  been  such, 
for  you  say  you  arc  bound  to  leave  the  livery. 
If  there  was  a  definite  understanding  that  the 
livery  was  to  be  left,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  the  morning  clothes,  etc  ,  it  scorns  as 
though  you  were  to  take  them  when  you  left, 
but  without  knowing  precisely  what  was  said  I 
cannot  give  an  opinion.  The  rule  of  law  is  that 
clothes  supplied  ny  a  master  to  a  servant  belong 
to  the  master  until  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  the  clothes  were  supplied,  and  where 
a  servant  was  engaged  at  £.'10  a  year  and  a  Buit 
of  clothes,  it  was  hold  that  tho  clothes  did  not 
become  his  property  until  he  had  served  a  year. 
-K.  C.  T.] 

A  gardener’s  house  ( Hopeful).  - 
Your  employer  distinctly  stated  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement  that  he  encaged  all  his 
servants  by  the  weok,  and  that  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  week’s  notice.  As  this  was  his  reply 
to  your  request  for  an  arrangement  for  a 
month’s  notice,  it  is  conclusive  that  you  were 
engaged  as  a  weekly  servant,  and  are  entitled 
to  a  week’s  notice  only.  Your  house  is  found, 
as  incidental  to  your  service,  and  when  your 
service  terminates  so  does  your  right  to  occupy 
tho  house.  But  if  your  employer  determines 


near  the  ground,  wnai  i,  urn  w  uo  wan  in*...  ......  Hlruck  a  few  timM.  This  causes  tho  Bees  to 

[We  fear  by  the  description  you  give  of  the  become  alarmed,  fill  thomselves  with  honey,  and 
appearance  of  your  young  standard  Apple-trees  ,  ecome  a8  harmless  as  at  swarming  timo.  1  lie 
that  both  are  uead,  so  far  as  the  grafted  portions  sk  •„  thon  turned  bottom  upwards,  and  an 
are  concerned.  Had  they  been  living  they  r  ^  .  e),  oyor  it  An  iron  skewer  is 
would  have  put  forth  leaves  and  shoots  from  then  pushed  through  tho  edge  of  the  empty  Bkep 
their  heads  long  ere  now.  The  shoots  at  the  intQ  *jle  on0  below,  at  a  point  towards  which 
bottom  are  no  doubt  only  suckers  from  the  root  combs  run,  bent  wires  being  used  to  keep 
stocks  of  the  Crab  or  other  wild  Apple,  on  empty  skep  up  like  an  open  lid  ;  tho  sides  of 
which  the  proper  Apples  were  worked.  lla<l  th(j  loW0r  hiv0  are  then  rapped  with  the  open 
the  trees  been  alive  and  growing,  and  thus  have  han(lg  A  ]ou<]  buzzing  is  soon  heard,  and  the 
attracted  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  heads,  these  Rceg  ftr0  g0On  rushing  up  into  the  empty  skep  ; 
suckers  would  probably  not  have  broken  up.  n(jt  mor0  t|ian  half  the  Bees  are  allowed  to  go 
The  trees  are  now  useless,  unless  you  cared  to  with  the  queen.  If  there  is  any  doubt  os  to 
have  a  few  of  tho  strongest  of  these  shoots  t£e  queen  having  gone  up  into  the  top  hive,  it  is 
budded  near  the  ground  with  some  good  vane-  ^  on  the  olg  gtan(i  and  watched,  when,  if 
ties.  By  cutting  away  the  other  shoots  and  the  c  ^  remain  quietly  clustered  in  tho  skep,  it 

dead  heads  tho  buds  would  push  strong  growth  pretty  00rtain  that  tho  queen  is  with  them, 

next  year,  and  thus  you  would  soon  have  some  _4lf _ to  rush  wildlv  about,  and  in 

capital  bush-trees.] 

Strawberry  Louis 

season  you  kindly  insert—  -  r  . 
regard  to  the  above  fruit.  I  have  now  one  row 
14  feet  long,  two-year-old  plants ;  the  fruits 
hang  on  each  Bide  in  bunches  of  fifty  on  a 
bunch,  and  some  plants  have  sixteen  bunches. 

The  fruit  assumes  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms, 
some  oval,  others  cockscomb,  flat,  and  knotted. 

The  stems  are  os  thick  as  a  pencil.  I  gathered 
one  fruit— the  only  one  that  was  ripe.  It 


otherwise  they  begin  to  rush  wildly  about,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  hive  in  search  of  her.  When  this 
Gauthier. -Last  I  occurs  the  old  hive  is  again  driven  until  the  queen 

kindly  inserted  a  paragraph  in  is  secured.  This  is i  called  “  open  driving.  n 
kindly  inserreu  pa  B  f - 1  «clo8e  driving,”  the  upper  skep  is  so  placed 

that  tho  rims  of  both  meet,  a  cloth  being  tied 
round  the  junction  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
Bees  in  their  upward  march.  The  drumming, 
as  described  above,  sends  up  tho  Bees.  When  a 
sufficient  number  are  supposed  to  have  gone  up, 
the  cloth  is  removed,  and  the  stock  and  swarm 
treated  as  may  be  desired.  In  times  of  scarcity 
of  honey,  and  in  cool  weather,  the  Bees  will 
ascend  much  more  readUy  if,  after  administering 


your  services  by  tho  payment  of  a  week's  wagf 
in  lieu  of  notice,  it  does  not  follow  that  be  can 
turn  you  out  of  the  house  instantly.  You  man 
have  a  reasonable  time  allowed  in  which  to  loot, 
for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  deposit  your 
belongings,  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
you  may  continue  to  occupy  the  house  until  you 
can  get  another  to  suit  you.  If  necessary,  you 
may  probably  continue  to  occupy  the  house  for 
another  week,  but  should  a  convenient  oppor 
tunity  be  afforded,  you  must  remove  your 
belongings  before  tho  expiration  of  a  weok.  A* 
the  “  reference"  was  given  to  you  and  not  t» 
your  employer,  it  is  your  property  and  must  1* 
given  to  you.  If  your  employer  refuses,  you 
may  sue  him  for  damages  in  tho  county  court, 
and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  suoli. 
If,  however,  tho  reference  had  been  addressee 
to  your  present  employer,  you  could  not  have 
demanded  it,  as  it  would  bo  his  property,  not 
yours. — K.  C.  T. 

Treatment  of  young  Squirrels 

(Novice). — In  thoir  wild  state  Squirrels  eat 
Beechmast  and  Nuts,  and  where  these  are  not 
plentiful  they  add  Acorns  to  their  store  for 
winter.  Fir-cones  aro  also  much  sought  aft« 
by  them,  and  nibbled  to  pieces  for  the  sake  oi 
the  seeds  they  contain.  You  may  feed  your 
young  Squirrels  upon  bread  and  milk  and  small 
Nuts,  either  English  or  foreign,  cracking  the 
shells  for  them  at  first,  till  they  become  able  t« 
do  so  for  themselves.  Provide  them  with  a 
good  bed  of  soft,  sweet  hay  ;  in  this  they  will 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  sleep  during  the 
winter  season.  The  ordinary  wheel-cage  *' 
commonly  used  in  which  to  keep  those  little 
animals  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  ;  a  large. 


UIIO  irUlb - MW  w*»aj  - 1*  kl  1 

nwrert  the  s°un,  strongly  flavoured  pineapple.  I  ascend  nnchmon '  bS^ndTsmall  I  wuaro  cage."^"^  in  front  only,  having  a  sle^ 

Under  tho  most  favourable  (/iuIYtipQH  of  woat|orl  a  little  smoke,  th  _  . , . iJi flint- QUinnartment  attached,  is  warmer,  a**1 


Under  tho  most  favourable  of  weapon  a  little  8n'0^®’  V'e  ,l'il'’g  be  poured  oVir  tho  i  .ng  Q&tnpartment  attached,  is  _  warmer, 
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GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Azaleas,  Genistas,  Camel¬ 
lias,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  which  have 
completed  and  partially  ripened  their  growth, 
will  be  bettor  outside  now  on  a  thick  lied  of 
coal-ashes.  The  Belgians  when  the  Azaleas  are 
setting  their  buds  give  them  liquid -manure. 
Soot-water  is  a  good  thing  to  give  Azaleas  and 
Camellias  during  the  formation  of  buds.  Azaleas 
are  very  snbjoct  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  and  if 
anv  are  on  the  plants  now  they  should  be  got 
rid  of  at  once  by  dipping  in  u  tub  of  soot  and 
lime-water.  This  mixture  is  a  very  simple  one, 
and  is  efficient  for  the  destruction  of  insects  and 
mildew.  It  is  made  by  dropping  a  bag  of  soot 
into  a  barrel  of  water,  stirring  it  with  a  stick 
daily  for  a  week  ;  the  bag  may  then  be  lifted 
out  if  the  soot  is  exhausted.  Usually  the  bag 
of  soot  will  last  several  weeks.  Whether  the 
bag  jg  left  in  the  tub  or  taken  out,  the  soot 
water  must  be  claiiliod  by  dropping  in  a  lumj 
of  unslakcd  lime— a  couple  of  pounds  or  so. 
Water  will  only  hold  a  certain  amount  of  lime, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  it.  Another 
tub  or  n  largo  bath  may  be  used  for  dipping. 
One  gallon  of  the  soot  and  lime  mixture  will  be 
enough  for  fi  gallons  of  water,  and  if  the  foliage 
is  thoroughly  wetted  tho  insects  will  disappear. 
A  second  (lipping  is  desirable  in  bad  cases. 
1’Iants  which  are  too  largo  for  dipping  must  be 
laid  on  their  sides  and  woll  syringed  ;  but  for 
very  largo  plants  infosted  with  thrips  it  will  be 
better  to  place  them  in  some  close  building  and 
use  tho  vaporiser  twice.  Specimon  Bougain¬ 
villeas  and  other  stove  or  warm-houso  floworing 
plants  will  do  in  the  conservatory  now  and  tho 
flowors  will  last  longer.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  thermometer  in  tne  conservatory  falls  below 
(in  dogs,  at  this  season,  aud  both  fine  foliaged 
nnd  floworing  plants  from  the  stove  may  lie 
moved  to  tho  conservatory  to  tako  tho  place  of 
the  hard-wooded  and  other  plants  placed  out¬ 
side.  Acnlypha  Sandori  when  largo  is  a  showy 
plant  ;  the  long,  catkin  liko  flowors  are  very 
conspicuous  and  attractive,  and  tho  plant  is 
easily  propagated.  Watoring  may  lie  done  in 
the  evening  now,  but  in  dry,  not  weather  many 
plants  in  small  pots  will  require  watoring  twice 
n  day.  Cacti  after  floworing  should  bo  placed 
outside  to  ripen. 

Stove. — There  Rhould  bo  no  crowding  here 
now.  Where  tho  spaco  is  limited,  and  young 
specimens  coming  on,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  an  old  plant  occasionally,  but  the  pinch  will 
bo  felt  later  on  when  the  plants  are  housed 
again.  Many  things  in  soft-wooded  plants 
grown  for  winter-floworing  are  now  being  pushed 
on  in  pita,  frames,  or  low  houses,  pinching 
tho  shoots  occasionally  till  some  progress  has 
been  made,  and  then  by  giving  more  air  tho 
growth  is  ripened,  and  when  fires  are  lighted  in 
autumn  the  plants  break  into  flower  nnd  are 
very  effective  in  the  conservatory,  or  in  other 
houses  where  a  temperature  of  50  dogs,  to 
55  degs.  is  maintained.  This  refers  to  Bego¬ 
nias,  Justicios,  Poinsettias,  and  similar  things 
which  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  February, 
grown  on  quickly,  ripened  and  flowered  in 
winter,  and  then  thrown  away,  except  a  plant 
or  two  for  cuttings.  Young  plants  well  dono 
arc  rnoro  effective  than  oldor  ones. 

Pines. — If  not  already  done,  the  usual 
summer  rearrangement  should  have  attention, 
l’ines  in  our  climate  always  want  a  little  root 
warmth  ;  the  sun's  warmth,  if  husbanded  by 
early  closing,  will  give,  oxcept  in  dull  weather, 
top- heat  enough,  out  the  roots  must  have 
warmth  from  fermenting  materials,  or  tho 
bottom -heat  pipes  must  have  a  littlo  warmth  in 
them.  There  are  times  oven  in  July  when  the 
fires  will  have  to  be  lighted  for  plants  requiring 
a  tropical  temperature.  Successions  will  be 
repotted.  Suckers  may  bo  takon  off  at  any 
time,  the  bottoms  trimmed,  potted  into  (i-inch 
pots,  and  plungod  in  a  brisk  hot-bed.  Tho  loam 
must  bo  good  for  Pine  growing,  and  it  should 
form  two-thirds  of  the  compost.  Tho  othor 
third  should  be  composed  of  enriching  or  open¬ 
ing  materials.  Old  stable-manure,  bone-meal, 
ami  soot,  are  all  more  or  less  used  according  to 
the  object  in  view.  Some  plants  at  this  season 
may  only  require  top-dressing.  Others  wj," 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  The  soil  should 
firm  in  the  pots.  Water  to  settle  the  soil, 
afterwards  water  only  when  dry.  If  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  a  moist  hot-bed  of  leavrs  or  tui, 


twice  a  week  will  lie  often  enough  to  water,  but 
tho  syringe  should  lie  used  every  bright  after¬ 
noon  when  the  house  is  closed,  except  when  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  or  the  fruits  ripening, 
when  a  drier  atmosphere  must  lie  maintained. 
Night  temperature  of  fruiting-houso  65  dogs,  to 
TO  degs.  .Sixty-five  degs  to  70  dogs,  will  be 
high  enough  for  successions  if  fire-heat  is  used. 

Melons. — A  small  house  may  bo  planted  for 
lato  use,  or  a  frame  may  be  planted  if  there  is 
tho  means  of  applying  warm  linings  if  the 
weather  later  on  should  be  damp  and  cold. 
Make  the  soil  firm  for  Melons,  as  wo  want  hard, 
firm  growth  and  leathery  foliage.  Loain  of 
rather  a  heavy  texture  should  bo  used,  and  only 
slightly  enriched,  as  liquid- manure  can  be  given 
when  the  crop  is  set  and  swelling.  Keep  the 
growth  thin  and  pegged,  or  if  in  a  house,  trained 
out.  Set  the  crop  of  fruits  as  near  together  os 
possible.  If  one  fruit  on  a  plant  gets  a  few  days 
start  it  may  bo  difficult  to  get  othors  to  sot  on 
tho  snmo  plant.  I  would  rathor  put  out  two 
plants  in  each  light  in  a  frame  than  trust  to 
one  for  the  season.  Ventilate  early  in  the 
morning  and  do  not  shade.  If  the  growth  is 
sturdy  there  will  bo  no  scalding  or  burning, 
and  no  disease  or  red-spider  present. 

Outdoor  garden.— As  soon  as  the  grass  is 
in  the  proper  condition  Carnations  should  be 
layered.  I  liko  to  got  as  much  of  this  work 
done  in  July  os  possible.  To  facilitate  rooting 
a  layer  of  gritty  soil  should  bo  placed  round 
each  plant  to  peg  the  layers  into.  If  the 
woathor  is  dry  the  layers  should  be  watered,  as 
roots  will  not  form  in  dry,  dusty  soil.  Standard 
Briers  should  be  budded  as  soon  as  the  bark 
runs  freely.  The  bark  runs  best  in  showery 
weathor,  and  where  only  a  few  stocks  havo  to 
be  budded  the  early  morning  is  the  best  time 
for  tho  work.  Dwarf  Briers  or  Manettis  will 
bo  more  easily  managed,  as  a  littlo  earth  can  be 
removed  from  tho  base  and  tho  bud  inserted  in 
moist  bark.  Dahlias  must  bo  securely  staked, 
and  as  soon  as  they  branch  out  four  other  stakes 
should  bo  placed  at  oqual  distancos  from  the 
control  one  to  support  tho  side  shoots  if  really 
fine  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition.  To 
havo  fine  Asters  tho  bed  must  bo  mulched,  and 
liquid-manure  should  lie  given  occasionally. 
Antirrhinums  nnd  Pontstomons  mnko  lovely 
masses  now,  and  if  the  seeds  aro  removed  the 
blooming  season  is  prolonged.  If  the  seeds  are 
removed  from  Canterbury  Bells  and  Foxgloves 
a  second  bloom  almost  equal  to  tho  first  will  be 
produced.  Do  not  forget  to  mnko  sowings  of 
thoso  and  othor  hardy  plants  now,  though  the 
season  is  gotting  lato  for  this  work  if  tho  plants 
aro  wanted  for  next  year’s  blooming.  Prick 
out  Wallflowers  and  Coreopsis  grandiflora. 

Fruit  garden.— Secure  enough  Strawberry 
runners  for  potting  and  planting  as  soon  ns 
possible.  It  is  boat  to  layer  into  small  pots,  as 
then  the  plants  receive  no  check  when  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  pots  or  planted  out.  A  good 
crop  of  Strnwborrios  may  be  obtained  tho  first 
season  after  planting  if  the  runners  are  obtuined 
early.  No  plantation  should  stand  longer  than 
three  years,  as  after  that  time  tho  crop  is 
inferior,  especially  in  size  of  fruit,  and  the  time 
required  to  layer  plants  enough  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  lied  is  not  of  much  moment  in  comparison 
with  the  result  obtained.  Thin  tho  fruit  of 
Applos,  Pears,  and  Plums  where  tho  trees  are 
of  managcablo  size.  Kverybody  wants  fine 
fruit,  aiulthis  can  only  be  obtained  by  limiting 
tho  number  of  fruits.  Something  can  be  done 
with  liquid-manure  or  by  giving  rich  top-dress¬ 
ing  to  tho  trees  ;  this  is  specially  necessary 
whore  the  trees  havo  lieon  worked  on  a  surface- 
rooting  stock.  Do  not  plant  vegetables  very 
near  fruit-trees  or  bushes  ;  it  is  unjuBt  to  tho 
trees  and  must  drive  down  the  roots.  Insects 
if  various  kinds  are  giving  trouble  in  some 
gardens,  chiefly  where  neglected.  Whore  weeds 
are  permitted  to  grow  unchecked  then  insects 
of  all  kinds  will  abound,  both  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Tho  liost  ami  cheapest  remedy  for 
the  aphis  family  is  Tobacco-powder  ;  it  may 
either  be  used  as  powder  or  be  mixed  with  soft 
soap  and  applied  as  a  wash.  The  young  wood 
of  stone  fruits  should  be  thinned  and  stopped. 

Vegetable  garden.— Sow  a  few  Cucum¬ 
ber  seeds  ffcr  raising  plants  for  bearing  through 
1 1  ai  t£Sil.pVhere  a  succession  of  Cucumbers  is( 
juiredVan  through  the  year  it  is  wise  tollj'Ne 


which  force  woll.  Sparks’  Favourite  has  a  good 
constitution,  and  liears  very  froely.  Kmerald 
Gem  is  ever  a  free  bearer,  and  the  constitution 
is  even  more  vigorous.  I  have  grown  it  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  and  can  recommend  it 
either  for  winter  or  summer.  Tomatoes  which 
are  bearing  freely  should  have  a  little  extra 
support.  This  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
rich  mulchings,  or  some  chemical  manure  may 
lie  sprinkled  over  tho  borders,  and  watered  in  or 
mixed  with  the  water  and  applied  as  a  liquid- 
manure.  I  grow  a  good  many  Tomatoes  under 
glass.  I  can  get  manure  cheap,  and  for  the 
sake  of  economy  trust  to  tho  rich  top-dressings, 
which  answer  every  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
early  forced  Tomatoes  which  have  been  in  bear¬ 
ing  some  time,  the  young  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  main  stem  may  oe  tied  in  and  stopped 
whon  the  first  truss  of  bloom  appears.  On  these 
the  second  crop  will  bo  nearly  as  lioavy  as  the 
first,  and  they  will  ripen  during  the  autumn. 
Sow  Radishos  on  a  rich  tied  in  a  shady  spot. 
Mustard  and  Cress  should  bo  sown  in  partial 
shade  now.  North  borders  will  come  in  useful 
now  for  salads  and  other  things  which  suffer 
from  heat.  Mako  a  last  sowing  of  Poaa  and 
French  Beans.  E.  Hohuay. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  'rom  a  Garden  Diary. 

July  0th.— Just  commenced  layering  the 
earliest-flowering  Carnations,  as  the  sooner  the 
plants  are  set  out  in  autumn  the  better— in  our 
case,  anyway.  Bose-budding  will  begin  as  soon 
as  the  Briers  are  ready,  ana  as  tho  stocks  are 
always  mulched  with  stable-manure  fresh  from 
tho  stable,  tho  bark  doos  not  get  quite  so  tight 
in  dry  weathor,  and  this  mulch  of  litter  keeps 
down  woods  and  savos  a  lot  of  labour. 

July  !0th.—  Commenced  pruning  some  of  the 
wall-trees,  shortening  back  tho  breast- wood  to 
four  good  leaves,  doing  the  top  half  of  the  trees 
ten  days  or  so  before  tno  bottom  is  done.  Sowed 
Spinach  on  a  piece  of  good  ground.  Some  of 
tho  plants  may  run,  but  not  all.  It  is  early  for 
sowing  winter  Spinach  yet,  but  this  comes  in 
very  useful,  as  there  comes  a  time  when  tho 
cooks  got  tired  of  Spinach  Beet  and  New 
Zealand  Spinach.  Made  a  last  sowing  of  dwarf 
French  Beans  on  warm  bonier. 

July  Hth.—  Plaeod  a  little  earth  round  early 
Colory.  Paper  has  been  tied  round  the  bottom 
of  tho  plants  some  time.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
blanch  Celery  with  paper  alone  or  hay,  but  the 
growth  is  not  so  crisp  and  sweet.  Cut  down 
the  early-flowering  Pelargoniums  and  put  in  the 
cuttings.  Potted  lato-ffowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  We  shall  have  one  house  filled  with 
Princess  Viotoria  for  late  flowering.  To  save 
siiaco  and  pots  theso  arc  placed  two  plants  in 
7-inch  and  8-inch  pots.  Lincoln  should  not  bo 
pinched  after  this,  or  the  flowers  will  bo  small. 

July  12th. — Kvory  bit  of  ground  that  was 
vacant  has  been  filled  with  winter  stuff.  Late 
Celery  will  come  after  Peas  and  Beans.  A  piece 
of  ground  1ms  been  reserved  for  Spinach  and 
Onions.  Part  of  tho  spring  sown  Onion-bed 
will  bo  plautod  with  Strawberries  and  tho 
remainder  with  early  Cabbages.  We  shall 
liogin  potting  the  Strawberries  for  forcing,  and 
shall  grow  a  few  Viscountess  H.  do  Thury  for 
early  work.  It  is  very  reliable.  Thinned  tho 
young  wood  of  Red  Currants. 

JtJy  I.Uh. — Sowed  a  fow  seeds  of  KUam’s 
Early  Cabbago.  Shall  sow  again  about  July  20. 
Theso  dates  suit  us  very  well.  Stirred  tho 
surface  of  beds  and  borders  everywhere.  We 
are  giving  liquid-manure  where  necessary  to 
Sweet  Pew,  Astors,  Stocks,  Phloxes,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  etc.  Shifting  on  seed¬ 
ling  Cyclamens.  Wo  always  uso  a  little  peat 
with  the  loam  and  leaf-mould  for  theso  plants, 
and  enough  sand  to  keep  tho  soil  open  ami 
sweet. 

July  l.'/th. — Planted  Walchcren  Cauliflowers 
in  shallow  trenches  to  come  in  for  autumn  use, 
and  will  be  mulched  with  manure.  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  splendid  for  a  dry 
soil,  but  it  gets  rather  too  largo  for  a  gontle- 
mun’s  table,  and  is  not  quite  so  delicate  in 
flavour, as  D»  jiVYMcJberen,  when  about  the  size 
of  a  break  Fast-cup,  and  quite  white.  Neither 

8owed  ft 


young'plknts  geuera’ly  on  hand,  either  from  I  bed  of  Targe  early  scarlet  Horn  Caitbts  for 
snda  or  cuttings.  There  are  several  CucumlxireJK'EWl'J  A-L  iTAM  rAlvj  N 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


July  7,  1900 


OORRBSPONDHNOB. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  art  interitd  in 
Gardknino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules  :  All  communications  should  lee  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardhnixo,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  tee  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardskins  has  Co  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
at  ways  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Making  pot-pourri.  —  Can  any  of  your  renders 
give  inc  a  good  recipe  for  making  pot-pourri,  and  not  too 
elaborate  '.'—Flora. 

LUlum  candldum  diseased  (d.  R.  II.).— Your 

bulbs  are  suffering  from  the  disease  common  to  tbe 
Madonna  Lily.  Lifting  the  bulbs  and  shaking  them  up  in 
a  bag  of  sulphur  has  in  some  cases  proved  a  remedy,  while 
n  others,  lifting  and  baking  in  the  sun,  replanting  in  fresh 
quarters  has  also  proved  efficacious. 

Roses  for  back  of  border  (May  Fly).  -If  you 
could  erect  some  rustic  poles  you  could  plant  Clematises 
and  Itoses  alternately,  and  thus  make  a  pleasing  and 
varied  arrangement.  Of  the  Hoses  you  could  plant 
Crimson  Htmbler,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mme  Lombard, 
Ma  Capucine,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet 
d’Or,  I.amarque,  L'Ideale,  Mme.  Berard,  Mine.  Chauvry, 
Rfivc  d'Or,  Amie  Vibert  (climbing),  Austrian  Copper,  etc. 
Ilf  the  Clematises,  Stondishi,  Miss  Bateman,  Lord  Londes- 
horo',  Lady  Londeslioro',  Jackmani,  .1.  alba,  Rubella,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  Lanuginosa 
nivea,  etc.  All  these  are  showy  and  free,  and  when  estab¬ 
lished  in  rich  soil  make  a  really  grand  display.  If  your 
liorder  is  not  now  occupied,  you  would  do  well  to  get  it 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  working  in  the 
manure  about  l  foot  deep. 

Lean-to  greenhouse  (Anon).— Unless  you  intend 
heating  the  house  in  some  way  or  other  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  constant  (winter  and  summer)  supply 
of  bloom.  All  greenhouses  to  do  this  require  “  feeders, 
or  growing  houses,  or  pits  to  furnish  the  supply.  In  your 
case  a  small  frame  would  greatly  help  you  to  accomplish 
much  in  this  direction.  The  best  things  at  present  to  give 
you  immediate  effect  would  be  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Heliotrope,  Marguerites,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Tea  Roses  in 
pots,  some  Kerns,  Aspidistras,  etc.  later  on  you  could 
provide  for  early  and  mid-season  Chrysanthemums,  and 
as  a  succession  to  these,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and 
other  bulbs  could  lie  bought.  Then,  with  an  eyo  to  the 
future,  purchase  some  good  Carnation  layers  in  autumn, 
pot  them  and  put  into  the  frame  till  your  bulbs  arc  over, 
then  put  in  the  greenhouse  for  succession.  In  like  manner 
Azaleas  of  the  indica  and  mollis  sections  would  also  afford 
some  show  of  colour.  Rose  VV.  A.  Richardson  or  Murcchn! 
Neil  should  certainly  lie  tried,  anil  if  a  third,  let  it  lie 
Souv.  d'un  Ami,  which  is  free  and  beautiful,  and  reliable 
also. 

Narcissus  posticus  falling  (Clifford).— As  the 
"growth  made  is  excellent"  and  "very  beautiful,"  we 
think  it  is  merely  a  question  now  of  waiting  We  have 
concluded  that  the  bulbs  have  broken  up  from  the  mother 
or  breeder  bulbs,  and  arc  developing  to  a  flowering  size 
individually.  This  building  up  of  the  flowering  bulb  in 
this  kind  tukes  longer  than  in  the  variety  omatus,  and  a 
much  larger  individual  bulb  also  of  the  former  is  needed 
for  a  flowering  bulb.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
the  fact  of  your  having  planted  so  recently  as  IsflS  and 
in  duly  prepared  soil,  and  provided  the  growth  is  not 
unduly  crowded  and  of  normal  size  and  strength,  you  can 
ilo  nothing  but  wait.  With  foliage  nearly  or  fully  half  an 
inch  wide  and  18  inches  long  from  the  ground,  you  should 
get  a  good  flowering  next  year  and  a  fuller  flowering  the 
following  year.  There  is  one  item  that  may  be  rectified, 
if  need  be,  at  once— it  refers  to  the  original  planting. 
Did  you  plant  dry  bulbs,  and  separate  them  in  the  plant¬ 
ing,  say,  by  an  inch  or  2  inches  one  from  the  other  ?  If 
bo,  let  them  alone— all  is  well.  Or  did  you  transplant,  as 
is  often  done  with  poor  results  later  on,  in  the  groen  leaf, 
and  Just  drop  a  cluster  of  bulbs  in  a  snot  V  If  you  did 
this  latter,  vour  remedy  is  to  lift  and  replant  the  bulbs  at 
the  end  of  July.  Do  not  dry  them  off— none  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  like  this  treatment— but  lift,  preserve  the  rarely 
dying  root-fibres,  give  a  dressing  of  manure  at  12  inches 
deep,  and  replant  the  bulbs  at  (I  inches  from  the  surface. 
This  is  a  gross-feeding  kind,  and  may  be  mulched  with 
manure  each  year.  Covering  the  surfnee,  however,  for 
protection  is  quite  unnecessary. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Ceanothus  on  south  wall  (/•'.).— Such  a  position 
would  suit  the  Ceanothus  well,  and  it  should  both  grow 
and  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Rhododendrons  after  flowering:  ( F.).— After 
flowering,  pick  off  the  seed  |iods,  If  any,  andtakocare  that 
the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  throughout 
the  summer.  This  is  all  the  treatment  needed,  as  they 
will  make  their  growth  and  form  flower-buds  out-of-doors, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  will  bloom  in  your 
garden  next  season. 

Scented  shrubs  and  plants  (Athos).— Hardy 
shrubs  with  sweet-scented  foliage  arc  :  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus 
nobllis),  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis),  Southern¬ 
wood  (Artemisia  Abrotanum),  Tutsan  (Hypericum  Andro- 
sannum),  Myrtle  (Mvrica  cerifera).  Sweet  Gale  (Mvriea 
Gale),  Sweet  Brior  (Rosa  rilhiginoaa),  Lavender  Cotton 
(Santolina  Chanuucyparissus),  Sweet  Kern  (Comntonia 
asplvnifolia),  and  in  particularly  favoured  districts,  Myrtle 
(Myrtus  communis),  Lemon  Verbena  (Aloysio  citriodora), 
and  Eucalyptus  citriodora. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased  Strawberry  plants  /fFa  n  Aw-I 
Your  Strawberry!  i-lanyi  reeiu  |W  lA  BuMm*  fr<  Air  I 
attack  of  mildew  similar  to  that  whlcfr-OTtelr  allectartfc  e 
fruits,  and  which  is  commonly  created  by  chanJW'bf 


temperature.  You  will  do  well  to  cut  or  pull  away  all  the 
affected  parts  of  your  plants  and  burn  them  ;  also,  so  soon 
as  the  fmit  which  the  other  plants  produce  is  ripe  and 
gathered,  to  cut  off  all  the  plants  with  a  spade,  and, 
making  a  heap,  burn  them.  Make  a  new  bed  in  another 
part  of  the  garden,  getting  strong  runners  as  early  as  you 
can  from  another  place  where  the  stock  is  quite  healthy. 
Trench  the  soil  deeply,  add  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure, 
then,  before  planting,  givo  it  a  dusting  of  fresh  slacked 
lime,  and  plant ;  give  it  yet  another  good  dusting  in  the 
following  spring  and  well  hoe  it  in.  That  may  keep  your 
plants  healthy. 

Apricot-tree  failing  (Coryton).— Your  Apricot- 
trees  are  evidently  dry  at  the  roots.  Trees  growing 
against  walls,  more  especially  when  the  borders  are 
cropped,  as  in  your  case,  with  Potatoes,  require  frequent 
supplies  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  l/oosen 
the  soil  over  the  roots  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
well  mulching  with  some  manure  to  retain  the  moisture. 
The  leaves  of  your  Peach-trees  are  “  blistered."  This  is 
caused  bv  cold  winds.  Pick  off  the  affected  leaves,  and 
with  mild,  seasonable  weather  the  trees  will  grow  out  of 
it.  See  that  the  trees  are  well  watered  at  the  root  now 
that  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Be  careful  not  to  overcrop  the 
tree,  as  the  fruit  may  fall,  seeing  that  the  tree  has  been 
weakened  by  the  blistered  leaves.  It  would  be  well  to 
thin  the  fruit  if  you  think  the  crop  is  too  heavy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes  not  setting  (./.  F.  C.).— Your  Tomato 
flowers  fall  whilst  unopened,  no  doubt,  because  they  do 
not  get  enough  light  and  air,  and  the  roots  arc  in  soil  that 
has  been  too  highly  enriched  with  crude  manure.  If  the 
plants  are  in  pots,  is  it  not  possible  to  place  them  more 
closely  to  the  light  and  air,  for  they  can  hardly  have  too 
much  of  loth  ?  They  especially  need  a  dry,  quick  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  you  say  that  some  plants  seem  to  have  im¬ 
proved  when  stood'  outdoors,  the  primary  cause  of  non¬ 
setting  of  the  blooms  is  made  manifest.  Do  not  water 
freely,  add  some  wood-ashes  to  the  soil,  and  make  it 
firmer,  if  it  bo  possible.  You  should  soon  find  benefit  from 
that  course. 

Nitrate  of  potash  (R.  M.  S.).— This  is  a  very 
unusual  manure  compound,  as  it  Is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ami  Is,  therefore,  too  dear  for 
ordinary  garden  purposes.  But  it  is  n  valuable  manure, 
all  the  same,  and  should  be  used  with  great  care.  If 
liquified  it  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  being  applied  to  growing  crops  mode¬ 
rately  about  once  a  week.  It  would  he  a  good  plan  to 
alternate  such  waterings  with  a  weaker  one  of  horse, 
sheep,  or  deer  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  a  bushel  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  and  to  that  adding  some  soot— a  peck 
in  a  coarse  bag.  The  other  manures  would  be  best  in  a 
coarse  bag  also,  as  the  water  is  then  pretty  clear.  In 
giving  liquid-manure  to  plants  of  any  description  it  is 
well  to  give  it  in  diverse  forms  Loin  time  to  time. 

Renovating  Asparagus-bed  (R.  L.  A.).  — 
Wherever  there  arc  bare  places  in  your  Asparagus-bed 
which  you  would  like  to  fill  up.  put  in  now,  or  before  the 
summer  is  over,  small  stakes,  and  then  next  spring  where 
these  are  you  can  put  out  other  roots.  These  you  should 
purchase  from  a  seedsman,  getting  strong  two-year-old 
ones  if  you  can.  Upon  holes  12  Inches  wide  and  deep, 
break  up  the  bottom,  add  some  short  manure,  and  mix 
with  the  soil,  then  put  in  the  new  roots  carefully  at 
4  inches  deep,  spreading  the  roots  out  evenly,  then  filling 
up.  It  is  best  to  do  that  about  tho  end  of  March,  as 
growth  soon  begins.  You  may  give  the  lied  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  quite  thinly  now,  then  give  a  soaking  of  water  it 
the  weather  be  dry  to  wash  it  in.  Also,  once  a  fortnight, 
if  you  can,  give  a  soaking  of  liquid-manure  or  sewage,  soot- 
water,  etc.,  as  all  such  waterings  will  help  the  plants 
greatly. 

Diseased  Peas  (M.  C.).— It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
on  ground  well  manured  last  winter  and  deeply  dug  your 
Pea  plants  should  lie  so  miserably  stunted  as  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  tiny  pods  at  some  8  inches  from  the  ground.  We 
should  have  assumed  that  the  ground  was  poor  and  dry, 
and  that  a  very  hot  position,  combined  with  poor  soil, 
hail  led  to  the  plants  being  eaten  up  by  thrips—  very 
minute  Insects  that  suck  all  Ihe  juices  out  of  the  leaves. 
The  tiny  white  worms  and  insects  seen  about  the  roots  of 
your  Peas  may  he  harmless,  or  t  iny  may  be  allied  to  eel- 
worms,  which  prey  upon  the  roots.  But  these  rarely  do 
harm  to  plants  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  useless  to  dress 
the  Peas  with  anything  now.  Better  plant  between  the 
rows  some  Broccoli  or  Winter  Greens.  Next  winter  where 
you  propose  to  sow  Peas,  trench  the  ground  20  inches 
deep,  bury  well  down  a  dressing  of  sweet  manure,  and 
give  a  thin  dressing  on  the  top  and  fork  it  in  ;  also  give 
before  sowing  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot. 

Mushrooms  In  cellar  ( Robin).  —  Provided  a 
cellar  is  so  placed  that  none  of  the  peculiar  and,  in  a 
dwelling,  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  perfume  of  Mush- 
room-beds  does  not  ascend  into  the  house,  then  a  cellar  is 
an  excellent  place  in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms.  But 
should  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  liecome  compara¬ 
tively  warm  during  the  summer,  then  it  is  best  not  to 
make  up  beds  until  the  end  of  August,  as  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  breeds  a  species  of  rust  or  mildew.  The  best  season 
for  Mushroom-beds  is  from  September  to  the  end  of  May. 
Get  plenty  of  sweet  stable  manure,  shake  out  the  long 
straw,  turn  what  is  left  two  or  three  times,  well  mixing  it 
and  giving  some  water  each  time;  then  make  upon  the 
cellar  floor  a  soliil  bed  some  12  inches  deep,  and  very  firm. 
After  a  few  days  break  lip  cakes  of  Mushroom  spawn  into 
about  8  each,  force  these  pieces  into  the  manure  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  ll  Inches,  coat  over  with  an  inch  thick  of  fresh  loam, 
water  freely,  then  cover  up  with  straw  litter. 

GolewortH  and  Cabbages  (Tess).— We  do  not 
advise  voii  to  put  out  Cole  worts  between  Cabbages,  ospc- 
ciolly  between  rows  2  feet  apart,  of  a  rather  large  variety 
like  Imperial.  Presumably  you  refer  to  autumn  planted 
Cabbages  for  cutting  in  the  spring.  You  would  in  such 
case  do  the  Cabbages  more  harm  than  you  would  derive 
profit  from  the  Coicworts.  Such  Cabbages  need  all  the 
room  thus  given  them.  You  had  far  better  put  out  the 
Coleworts  12  inches  apart  each  way,  on  ground  from 
which  you  have  takon  eome  summer  crop.  If  you  im 
-aid  at  the  end  of  June,  and  will  plant  out  early  M  hep- 

&  fee 

the  winter.  All  depends  on  the  time  of  sowing  A^und 


of  seed  will  doubtless  suffice  for  one-third  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  even  if  planted  so  dose  together  as  advised.  The 
varieties  are  the  Hardy  Green,  conical,  and  the  Rosette, 
flat-headed,  lioth  selling  well  In  tho  market,  but  the 
former  is  the  hardier. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

ilaeournccn.—' The  sand  you  send  does  not  appear 
rough  enough  for  potting  plants  with,  but  you  may  try 
it.  It  is  far  too  fine,  and  would  not,  we  fear,  help  to  keep 

the  soil  porous. - A  nay  cm*. — Any  of  the  hardier  Palm* 

should  answer  your  purpose  if  you  want  a  tall-growing 
plant.  In  such  a  place  as  you  mention  we  fear  very  liule 

would  grow  during  the  winter. - F.  G.— Your  Currant* 

have  evidently  been  severely  attacked  by  green-fly.  We 
think  if  you  clean  this  off  by  syringing  well  the  crop  will 
be  all  right.  You  can  use  any  cask  you  may  have  hindv, 
and  then  dilute  the  mixture  to  the  colour  of  pale  aie 
before  applying  to  the  plants.  Put  the  soot  in  a  log  and 

hang  the  bag  in  the  water. - John  Rennie.— See  reply  to 

“C.  I.yne"  in  our  issue  of  June  30,  p.  233. - II.  Truro.— 

See  reply  to  “  J.  O.  Monkstown  "  in  our  issue  of  June  23, 
p.  221,  re  malformed  Roses.  Your  Madonna  Lilies  are 
affected  with  the  disease,  we  fear.  This  is  now  very 
common,  and,  unfortunately,  no  euro  ha9  been  found  for 

it. - A  Constant  Reader.— The  sample  of  soil  you  send 

appears  to  us  very  poor  and  quite  unfit  for  growing  the 

plants  you  mention. - A.  B. — 'Vc  arc  sorry  to  say  we 

can  assign  no  reason  for  your  Oleanders  losing  tlieir  scent 

- B.,  Chetwodc  Priory.— See  reply  in  our  issue  of 

June  30,  p.  237. - T.  F.  W. — See  reply  to  “L.  B." — 

Cypripedium. — See  reply  to  "  Herbert  Madge  "  in  oar 

issue  of  June  30.  p.  228. - Alfred  Iludton.—  It  >11 

depends  on  the  number  of  plants  you  want.  If  the  fruit* 
are  properly  ripened  and  the  seed  well  saved  and  clean'd 
every  one  ought  to  germinate.  Sorry  to  say  we  cannot 

answer  your  other  question. - Sussex. — Your  plants  are 

overrun’ with  green-flv.  Sulphur  is  of  no  use  for  destroy¬ 
ing  this.  Use  the  XL  All  fumigator  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  and  you  will  soon  sec  a  chango. - F.  M.— Kindly 

make  your  query  clearer. - il. — Your  Tomato  plant* 

are  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  attacks  Potato.-*- 
If  you  have  grown  your  Tomatoes  in  the  same  soil  for 
two  years  in  succession  this  is  very  likely  the  cause. 
Instead  of  planting  out,  try  growing  in  pots  for  one 

year,  standing  the  pots  on  a  hard  tiottom. - Frank 

Mash.— Yen,  cut  them  down.  They  will  all  start  from 
the  bottom  if  as  you  say.  Give  them  a  good  soaking  of 

water. - H’.  S.,  Levon.— See  reply  to  "T.  A.  B.,"  p.  23f*. 

Col.  Parker  and  William  Roberts.— Sec  reply  to  "  A.  II.  C." 

in  our  issue  of  June  23,  p.  218. - Seotrir.—The  insect 

that  caused  the  injury  was  rolled  in  the  Iraf  you  sent. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  carefully  over  the 
plant  and  squeeze  every  leaf  where  you  see  it  rolled  round, 
as  there  the  insect  will  bo  found.  We  should  Imagine  Ihc 
Paionies  have  been  kept  too  dry  at  the  root*,  the  foil  age 

also  showing  signs  of  this. - James  Couch.— Seems  to  be 

a  malformation  and  of  no  value. - 77km.  Tudor.— You  do 

not  say  how  old  the  plant  is,  but  from  its  appearance  we 
should  think  it  has  been  planted  some  years,  the  eon«e- 
qiicnoo  being  that  the  soil  is  exhausted,  thus  causing  the 
plant  to  turn  yellow,  and  also  the  roots  to  die  off.  If  « 
are  wrong,  kindly  give  us  any  further  information,  and  »« 
will  try  and  help  you. 

V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  aooompany  the  parol, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GiRDisivi 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Si 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  nonun; 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— K.  Cotter.— Thaliotram  »qui- 

iegifolium. - Klim.).— A,  Strcptoaolen  Jamesoni;  £, 

Cels:a  cretica ;  C,  Cerastium  tomciitosum ;  l),  Trade*- 
cantia  virginica ;  R,  .Saxifrage  juiiipcrina ;  F,  Pe!»r.">- 
nium,  Cape  species.  Please  send  in  bloom.-— Si'hwn'c', 
Marazinn. — 1,  Mcsembryanthemum  edule ;  2,  M.  ague 
latcrale ;  3,  M.  formosum ;  4,  M.  tcnuifolium ;  5,  M. 

polyanthon  ;  II,  M.  caointmi. - M.  R.  It.— I,  Veronica 

rupestris ;  2,  Ixmieera  Ledebouri  ;  3,  We  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  name  Roses. Wonllands. — 1,  Maiden's  Wrealli 

(Krancoa  ramosa);  2,  The  Woodruff  (Asperula odoraui; 

3,  Goutweed  (.Egopoditim  Podagraria). - II.  M.  If.— "e 

cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses.  Lilium  is  L.  croceum 
White  flower  Is  Ornithogaluni  pyramldalc.  lasaf  is  that 
of  Kunkia  ovata.  When  sending  flowers  for  name  num- 

tiers  always  ought  to  be  affixed. - Mrs.  Duller.— Vi 

cannot  name  Roses. - M.  L.  D — Musenri  coinosum. — 

K.  R.  J.— We  cannot  name  Roses.  The  Grass  is  *u 
Eragrostis,  but  should  like  to  see  better  specimen. — 
11’.  C.  A'.— Too  shrivelled  to  identify.— Stiffen.— 1  and 
Please  send  in  bloom;  3,  Scdum  Sleboldl  variegatura; 

4,  Stcnactis  speciosa. - A.  R.  March  and  Miss  WaA'- 

field.  —  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. 

do  not  answer  queries  by  post. - II.  II.  A  eery.— 

Korria  Japoniea  fl.-pl. - R.  Rogers,  Cartmc. -Cralx-gu* 

tanacctifolia. - lion.  Mrs.  I).  M.  Smith.  -Mua-an 

eomosum. - Geo.  Mason.  —  1,  Gentianella  (Gent  tana 

acaulis) ;  2,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  ;  3,  Veronica  rapestri- 

- Mrs.  Gray. — Probably  Phaceiia  campanularia,  and.  if 

so,  an  annual.  We  cannot  lie  quite  certain  when  flower* 

are  received  crushed. - S.  Wood.— We  cannot  undertake 

to  name  Itoses.- — Mrs.  Fookes.— looks  like  the  common 
wild  Strawberry  (Kragaria  vosen),  but  should  like  to  see 

quite  fresh  specimens. - A  irtie.— Bnplciimiii  lotigifoluim, 

a  native  of  central  Europe. - S.  Wulfstans.— Buddlo* 

globosa. — -T.  Barnes.— Dielytra  spectabilis. - Steep' 

Aston.-  Iliiddlcia  globosa. — —J.  Ulrers.—\,  SalMwn* 
adiantifolia  (The  Maiden-hair  Tree) ;  2.  Portugal  lAUW 

(Coraens  lusltanica). - Bicycle..— A,  Elecampane  (Inula 

Hclenium);  11,  Campanula  carpaticn  ;  Mortenfia  sus- 

rica;  D,  Vcrlmwuim  Blnttaria. - A.  II.  1,  Phyleunn 

orbi.-ulare ;  2,  Astrantia  major ;  3  and  4,  Forms  ol  In* 
slbirioa. - It.  S.— The  common  Teasel  (Dipsacus  commu¬ 

nis). Tee  Gee.— Spinoa  opulifolia. AUee  JohnetM.- 

1,  lleuchero  sangulnea;  2,  Erigeron  auranUacu*. 

3,  Ncpctn  Mussini ;  4,  Next  week. - Lady  Rbrington.- 

Veratrum  viride. - J.  R.  U.— in,  Gladiolus  eouirauna. 

2,  Campanula  glomorata ;  12,  LUium  davuncum , 

I  13|,  Ljlium  pyrenalcum. 
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VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES  AND  DROUGHT. 

Is  nutty  gardens  the  soil  is  light,  resting  on 
gravel,  and  in  a  dry  season  tho  culture  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  Juno  to  September  is  difficult.  I 
may  ho  told  watering  will  lesson  the  evil,  but 
it  is  u  poor  remedy  if  need  alone.  It  is  almost 
labour  in  vain  in  tho  case  of  certain  crops  sown 
very  thickly,  ns  unless  done  daily  it  is  useless. 
It  is  a  dillicult  matter  in  light  soils  and  with  a 
dry  season  to  maintain  a  healthy  growth.  It  is 
surprising  what  may  ho  dono  by  mulching  sulli- 
uciitly  early  between  the  rows  of  growing 
.  crops,  also  by  sowing  thinly.  A  strong  plant  is 
an  important  item  in  such  seasons.  During  tho 
latter  part  of  Juno  I  have,  after  mulching, 
watered  daily  for  quite  a  fortnight,  and  have 
already  reaped  groat  Imnolit  by  tho  same,  as  tho 
plants,  given  a  thorough  watering  once  a  week, 
will  pull  through  and  growtli  will  ho  clean  and 
strong.  Few  vegetables  collapso  sooner  than 
l'eas  in  dry,  hot  soils.  I  find  that,  to  got  them 
-after  June  is  over,  mulching  is  a  necessity. 

Few  materials  aro  available  for  mulching,  aiul 
one  is  obliged  to  use  thoso  at  hand.  Thera  can 
he  no  doubt  as  to  tho  valuo  of  cow-manure  for 
light  soils.  This  is  much  better  than  horao- 
m.nuire.  I  uso  spent  Mushroom- manure 
largely.  This  is  obtained  at  small  cost  and  is 
most  valuable  as  a  mulch,  as  it  retains  moisture 
m  well  if  used  freely.  As  regards  feeding  on  a 
light  porous  soil,  it  is  not  tho  boat,  but  one 
must  think  of  the  present  crop  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  would  bo  far  better  in  tho  winter 
months  to  cart  some  heavier  material  on  to  the 
land  in  tho  way  of  soil  of  a  clayoy  nature, 
l-ut  this  is  not  practicable  in  many  cases. 
In  mulching  with  tho  material  advised  it 
is  well  to  uso  sufficient  down  tho  side  of  tho 
rows,  so  that  when  moisture  is  given  it  is 
retained.  Of  late  years  I  havo  found  tho  strong 
growing  l’eas  of  tho  Stratagem  type  the  best 
my  weather  varieties.  Thoso  only  growing 
feet,  often  loss  in  dry  seasons,  may  be  sown 
much  closer  than  tall  varieties.  I  find  it  well 
to  mulch  the  whole  spaco  botween  tho  rows, 
and  if  this  ia  dono  it  is  surprising  how  the 
plants  thrive.  The  mulching  is  necessary  just 
as  the  podding  commences,  and  in  watering  a 
thorough  soaking  is  given.  In  tho  case  of 
salads,  I  fill  up  tho  space  between  tho  plants. 
The  same  treatment  is  carried  out  with  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  French  and  Runner  Beans,  or  other 
shallow  rooting  crops.  Long  litter  will  pre¬ 
vent  loss  by  drought.  I  admit  strawy  litter 
does  not  add  to  appearance,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained  with  the  long  straw  removed  so  much 
the  better.  On  heavy  hmd  using  tho  boo 
freely  in  dry  weather  is  of  great  advantage. 
On  Buch  land  light  materials  aro  bonoticial. 
Here  such  aids  as  leaf-soil  and  burnt  refuse  will 
be  found  serviceable.  G. 


THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  rotational 
crops,  as  affecting  the  vegetabMfJjwd&fl  Pti  l\& 
always  been  so,  and,  no  doubt,  with  only  slight 


modifications  will  continue  for  all  time.  As 
regards  some  crops,  howovor,  tlicro  aro  present- 
day  gardeners  who  do  not  bind  themselves  to, 
or  consider  it  absolutely  ossontial,  that  tho 
ground  lie  changed  every  year,  or,  indeed, 
every  alternate  season,  experience  proving 
that  vegetables  which  in  thoir  growtli  occupy 
tho  ground  but  a  short  time  do  not  exhaust  tho 
necessary  elements  for  tho  healthy  development 
of  somo  particular  kinds,  provided  of  course 
the  ground  is  under  good  management,  and 
thoroughly  stored  with  tho  ossontials  for  vege¬ 
table  culture.  Somo  gardeners  aro  vory  parti¬ 
cular  in  thoir  sowing  ami  planting  to  devote 
fresh  sites  to  each  and  overy  section,  and 
certainly  no  one  can  deny  (  hat  tho  principle  is 
the  best,  especially  for  thoso  who,  for  tho 
first  time,  are  taking  upon  themselves  tho  man¬ 
agement  of  a  garden,  of  no  matter  what  size  it 
may  bo. 

As  I  have  previously  intimated,  there  are 
gardenors  who  from  long  exporionco  find  that 
some  crops  may  occupy  tho  same  ground  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  either  for  several  consecutive 
years,  provided  tho  manuring  and  treatment  of 
tho  land  aro  well  carried  out.  Onions  afford  a 
striking  illustration,  for  somo  who  grow  tho 
monster  exhibition  bulbs  aro  not  so  strict  in  tho 
exchange  of  land  for  other  kinds.  Onions  aro 
gross  feeders,  and  it  scorns  a  plentiful  supply  of 
animal-manure,  the  ground  doeply  dug  or 
trenched— tho  latter  in  preference — burn-bako, 
or  wood-ashes,  soot,  salt,  and  artificial  manures 
of  somo  approved  kind  incorporated  into  the 
surface  will,  with  other  minor  doiails,  produce 
tho  finest  bulbs,  kept  to  the  same  plot  for 
several  seasons.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  yearly  course  of  trench¬ 
ing  and  manuring  tho  ground  becomes  filled 
with  humus,  and  tho  crop  being  of  but  short 
duration  as  regards  tho  occupation  of  the 
ground,  allows  for  this  accumulation  of  vogo- 
tablo  matter  to  go  on  increasing  yoar  by  year. 
Onions  may  ho  grown  larger  sometimes  tho 
second  and  third  year  than  tho  first,  when 
ground  is  set  aside  for  them,  and  this  well 
manured.  For  any  except  special  purposes 
such  a  routine  would  not  no  economical.  The 
Onion-bod  usually  with  gardeners  is  set  apart 
for  Cabbages,  which  is  such  an  important 
spring  crop.  It  is  equally  suitod,  because  in 
such  an  excellent  state  of  firmness  and  fertility, 
for  the  planting  of  Strawberry  runners,  which, 
either  layered  into  pots  or  rooted  in  the 
ground,  aro  in  good  condition  for  planting  at 
the  time  when  tho  Onions  are  matured  and 
ready  for  clearing  off  tho  bed.  Runner  Beans 
afford  another  example  where  a  change  of 
ground  is  not  always  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
Naturally,  where  the  finest  pods  that  can  be 
produced  are  desired  the  manured  trench  is 
essential,  and  by  opening  a  trench,  and  partly 
filling  this  with  manure,  fresh  or  decayed,  it 
must,  in  course  of  time,  bo  very  rich  in  humus, 
and  Beans,  like  Onions,  are  very  partial  to  this. 
The  occupation  of  the  ground  would  not  average 
more  than  about  four  months.  Tho  trench 
system  of  growing  Beans  allows  of  the  use  of 
and  awkwasdly  situated  for  rotation  in  crop¬ 
ping  ai,LanAro»w  strip  beside  the  garden  path 
boniffl4deL.be  conveniently  utilised  [fcJiKj 
them  CD 


Savoys  and  Winter  Groons  grow  strong  onough 
a  second  yoar,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that 
this  course  is  followed  because  at  tho  time  when 
tho  soedling  plants  nre  ready  for  putting  out 
there  is  only  tho  plot  available  from  which  a 
winter  crop  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  removed. 
By  giving  a  fair  dressing  of  salt,  and  hoeing 
this  in  doeply,  I  havo  had  a  stronger  hod  of 
winter  Borecole  as  a  succosaional  crop  than  the 
one  just  cleared  without  digging  or  manure 
beyond  tho  salt.  Any  of  tho  Brassies  tribe  will 
exhaust  the  ground  if  kept-  continuously  cropped 
by  them,  and  unless  well  manured  tho  next 
crop  of  another  kind  will  suffer  proportionately 
to  tho  length  of  time  it  lias  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  Borecoles.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  successively  any  of  tho  various 
Brassicas. 

It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that  Potatoes 
can  ho  profitably  grown  on  tho  same  ground 
for  many  yours  by  giving  a  wintor  dressing, 
light  or  moderately  heavy,  of  a  fertilising 
nature.  I  havo  seen  Potatoes  grown  on  the 
sumo  ground  for  thirteen  years,  rabbits  render¬ 
ing  that  part  of  tho  garden  unavailable  for  any 
other  vegetable.  No  animal  manure  was  given 
for  that  period,  but  only  vegetable  refuse,  burnt 
and  otherwise,  accumulated  on  tho  place.  In 
this,  as  in  somo  other  instances,  tho  ground  has 
a  winter's  rest,  so  that  after  all  a  system  of 
rotation  whou  it  can  bo  dono  is  productive  of 

f  renter,  because  continuous,  succession  of  crops, 
’eas  and  Broad  Beans,  unlike  Potatoes,  cannot 
Iw  successfully  grown  by  a  frequent  rotation, 
they  apparently  exhausting  some  of  the  desired 
elements  necessary,  oven  when  some  dissimilar 
crop  is  planted  as  a  chaugo.  Nor  does  a  good 
manure  dressing  deeply  dug  in  supply  all  the 
needful  food  for  Peas  if  restricted  to  t ho  same 
site  more  than  two  years  in  succession.  One 
might  continue  to  furnish  illustrations  hearing 
on  tho  principles  of  cropping  by  rotation. 
Much  depends  on  tho  nature  of  tho  ground 
under  treatment,  and  gardeners  generally  havo 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  No  universal  rule  can 
he  laid  down  that  is  suited  to  every  case,  hut 
this  dons  not  affect  tho  general  principles 
applicable  to  vegetable  cultivation,  which 
demand  a  change  more  or  loss  frequent. 

w.  s. 


CUTTING  ASPARAGUS. 

Skvkkaf.  notes  on  this  subject  have  lately 
appeared  in  Gakdksino.  As  to  which  is  right, 
cutting  large  and  small  grass  alike,  or  leaving 
tho  weakly  growths  to  develop,  there  appears 
to  be  a  divided  opinion.  It  has  always  been 
my  practice  to  leave  the  weak  grass,  and  I 
think  it  is  beneficial,  especially  where  tho  soil 
is  not  the  best  for  Asparagus  culture,  as  it 
certainly  increases  root  action  and  strengthens 
tho  plants  generally.  I  havo  lived  with  three 
or  lour  very  good  Asparagus  growers,  and 
each  of  them,  if  I  remember  rightly,  allowed 
all  the  thin,  weak  grass  to  remain.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  very  successful 
grower  whpJssU'upglyni  favour  of  leaving  all 
small  growths.  !  These,  he  maintained,  formed 

at,  8tronbr 

growths  the  following  season.  Their  remaining 
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also  increases  root-action,  and  the  whole  stool  is 
strengthened.  The  grower  in  question  takes 
more  trouble  with  his  seedlings  than  most  gar¬ 
deners.  The  permanent  beds  are  not  planted 
at  random,  the  young  plants  being  first  proved 
in  nursery  beds.  The  seed  is  sown  not  too 
thickly  in  a  not  too  hot  position,  the  young 
plants  being  kept  well  moistened  while  growing. 
Mulching  is  serviceable  in  dry  seasons,  spent 
Mushroom-manure  answering  very  well.  The 
second  spring  the  young  plants  are  transferred 
to  a  nursery  bed  and  allowed  fair  room  to 
develop.  When  in  berry  the  plants  are  marked, 
those  only  with  large  berries  being  selected. 
Planting  into  the  permanent  beds  is  performed 
the  following  season.  This  grower  thinks  that 
if  male  plants  only  were  planted  finer  grass 
would  be  produced.  Of  course,  one  would 

3uire  to  sow  a  large  quantity  of  seed  to  be 
5  to  select  all  male  plants.  Male  plants,  he 
contended,  having  no  seed  to  support,  grew 
much  higher  and  stronger  and  formed  stouter 
eyes  for  producing  the  following  year. 

The  same  grower  described  the  behaviour  of 
different  varieties  of  Asparagus  in  the  garden 
under  his  charge.  There  were  three  sorts,  one 
of  which  he  found  on  the  premises  when  he  took 
charge  many  years  ago ;  the  two  others  were 
Conover’s  Colossal  and  Argenteuil.  The  first 
named,  though  treated  exactly  similarly  to  the 
rest,  produced  inferior  grass,  though  in  greater 
quantity.  Conover's  Colossal  is  finer,  and 
Argenteuil  finest  of  all.  The  last  is  my  friend's 
favourite  strain.  I  may  acid  he  is  an  advocate 
for  blanched  produce,  and  states  that  if  when 
away  from  home  he  eats  ordinary  green  stems 
they  are  never  enjoyed  like  the  blanched  heads 
of  his  own  garden.  I  have  grown  the  Argenteuil 
variety  myself,  and  consider  it  fine  in  every 
way.  Anyone  planting  it  on  fairly  good  ground 
and  dealing  patiently  with  it  for  the  first  three 
seasons  will,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  be 
pleased.  N. 

OUTDOOR  MUSHROOM-BKD. 

I  snot  i. a  be  pleased  if  you  could  let  me  know  the  best  way 
to  make  up  a  Mushroom-bed  flat?  It  will  be  outdoors 
under  a  fenre  5  feel  high,  which  partly  shelters  tlie  bed  all 
day.— W.  Keeu.nu. 

[First  obtain  several  loads  of  fresh  stable- 
manure,  mostly  droppings,  or  at  least  as  short 
as  you  can.  Next  you  must  shake  out  all  the 
long  straw  and  reserve  the  short  in  a  heap  by 
itself.  Of  this  short  manure  you  will  require 
sufficient  to  form  a  comparatively  solid  bed  some 
15  inches  or  IS  inches  thick.  You  say  nothing 
as  to  the  size  you  wish  to  make  the  bed,  so  in 
the  matter  ot  quantity  we  cannot  help  you. 
The  quantity  will  also  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality.  Carefully  avoid  using  peat-Moss  or 
similar  manures,  as  these  usually  end  in  failure. 
When  you  have  gathered  sufficient  manure 
together  and  thrown  it  into  a  conical  heap,  you 
will  require  to  turn  it  every  second  or  third  day 
for  a  week,  or  rather  more,  and  if  any  dryness 
is  apparent  a  light  watering  should  be  given. 
With  the  third  turning  the  rank  steam  should 
lie  sufficiently  dispersed  for  making  the  bed. 

In  doing  this  you  may  utilise  a  0-inch  layer  of 
the  long  straw  to  make  a  foundation,  placing 
the  short  on  this  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
making  it  firm  as  the  work  proceeds  by  lieating 
down  with  the  fork.  When  the  manure  is  all 
placed  in  position  your  bed  should  present  a 
fairly  flat,  even  surface  :  but  in  any  case  be 
sure  to  avoid  a  soft  centre,  which  is  most  likely 
to  ensue  from  this  style  of  bed.  Far  better  that  1 
the  centre  be  raised  somewhat,  or  gently  si  ope 
from  back  to  front.  Anything,  indeed,  rather  than 
holes  that  would  have  a  fatal  effect  on  the 
spawn.  With  the  manure  all  in  position,  about 
2  inches  of  soil,  rather  heavy  and  clay-like  pre¬ 
ferred,  must  be  added  to  the  surface  and  mide 
rather  firm.  Now  insert  a  test  stick  in  the 
bed,  or,  if  you  are  not  a  good  judge  of  heat,  a 
suitable  thermometer  may  be  obtained  and 
thrust  into  the  bod.  With  the  heal  at  X5  dogs., 
and  on  a  downward  grade,  you  must  prepare  for  : 
spawning  the  lied.  This  consists  in  breaking 
up  the  cakes  of  spawn  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
wide  or  thereabouts,  and  inserting  these  portions  i 
at  about  1  foot  apart  over  the  bod,  thrusting  : 
them  well  into  the  soil  with  the  hand.  This  done,  : 
cover  up  the  hole  with  a  little  more  soil  anti 
in  ike  the  surface  of  the  bed  quitgjirm  and  even.- 
With  soil  liable  to  crumble  it  rffayW-necctsae)]  , 
to  moisten  the  ^i^ifii(£lie&tdt  da^nj\\t^'vhe  IWkl  \ 
of  the  spade,  wiping  the  spade,  so  to  speak,  ^yrl 


the  lied  so  as  to  finish  it  off  smoothly  and  firmly.  youDg  Carrot-beds,  and  in  cases  where  the 
When  this  is  finished,  cover  the  bed  with  a  deep  dreaded  grub  has  actually  attacked  the  err.n 


When  this  is  finished,  cover  the  bed  with  a  deep  dreaded  grub  has  actually  attacked  the  crop 
covering  of  long  litter,  and  in  the  case  of  wet  procure  a  large  tub  capable  of  holding  100  gil 
and  cold  some  mats  may  also  be  placed  over  the  Ions  of  water.  Into  this  throw  a  bushel  each 
litter  to  assist  in  retaining  the  heat  as  uniformly  of  lime  and  soot,  stirring  it  well  round  sod 
as  possible.  Beyond  that  given  when  the  spawn  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  night.  The  following 
is  inserted,  no  water  will  be  required  for  some  day  well  water  the  Carrot-bed  with  a  rosed 
days,  probably  a  fortnight,  though  this  cannot  watering  pot.  This  will  exterminate  the  pest 
be  decided  here.  When  water  is  given,  how-  and  promote  a  healthy  growth.  Warm  soft 
ever,  it  should  be  in  a  tepid  state,  and  given  water  is  best  for  the  purpose, 
freely  to  thoroughly  water  the  whole  mass.  It  mi _ v  ,  , 


freely  to  thoroughly  water  the  whole  mass.  It  Second  earlv  Potatoeu  — 1 The  whnu 
wil.  take  some  stx  weeks  or  more  for  the  spawn  £  ^S^rted^^ 

to  run  J  , _  away  in  the  coolest  place  procurable.  A  shed 

or  outhouse  having  a  north  aspect  storage 
NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  induces  loss  of  weight  and  quality  in  those  that 


induces  loss  of  weight  and 


d  quality 
.veiling, 


in  those  that 


hot-watcrpipcs  to  heat  the  'house.  I  put  l  good  be!  of  8'a»  Plot  ,ro,m  W,"ch  this  crop  has  been  lifted 
manure  with  a  good  bottom-heat  to  start  them,  and  8hould  now  be  set  apart  for  early  spring  Cab 
planted  them  in  good  turfy  loam.  The  kinds  are  Tele-  bages,  anil  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  roegb 
graph  and  Pride  of  the  Market.— Axxtors.  condition  from  now  till  a  fortnight  before  plant 

[If  we  rightly  assume  that  you  have  discon-  ing  takes  place,  a  sweet  condition  will  be 
tinued  all  heat  in  the  face  of  the  cold  nights  and  ensured.  Where  the  ground  is  liable  to  be 
almost  sunless  days,  you  may  conclude  the  infested  with  slugs  in  wet  winters,  it  will  be 
plants  have  received  a  serious  check.  The  well  to  spread  over  the  surface  a  good  coating 
bottom-heat,  which  at  this  season  is  not  required,  0f  lime  and  soot,  afterward  scuffling  it  in  deep!" 
may  have  been  abolished,  but  the  top-heat  lias  with  a  fork.  Dig  and  tread  the  plot  well  beion 
been  neeessary  to  the  end  of  June  at  least,  \  ou  planting,  as  a  loose  root-run,  especially  in  light 
were  perfectly  right  in  giving  a  good  bed  of  soil,  is  not  conducive  to  a  growth  suitable  for 
manure,  but  you  give  us  no  idea  as  to  what  standing  a  severe  winter. 

this  manure  was  composed  of.  We  therefore  — _ _ —. _ , _ _ . 

imagine  it  to  be  principally  fresh  horse  manure  Growing  Tomatoes  In  pots.— I  han 
or  some  such  material  equally  rank  and  been  arader  of  Gardening  Iu-rsTKATKi  fit 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  We  ire  compelled  the  last  five  years,  and  have  learned  a  good  deal 
to  adopt  this  view  by  the  peculiar  way  in  from  ±  I  have  noticed  two  or  three  of  yonr 
which  the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  destroyed,  correspondents  complaining  about  their  Tom.- 
This  is  not  due  to  scorching  but  to  the  over-  toes  not  setting,  so  1  thought  I  would  send  you 
powering  influence  of  ammonia  in  the  manure  »  note  as  to  how  mine  are  doing.  I  generally 
coming  fn  contact  with  the  root  fibres.  Fresh  “w  t.he  f*1  at  tke  «nd  °f  January,  »"d  gt°* 
hot-bed  manure  should  not  be  used  in  conjunc-  the  plants  on  as  fast  as  I  can  to  get  then,  in 
tion  with  hot-water-pipes,  but  some  well  or  early.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  they  are  nnt  mbi 
partly  decayed  manure  is  always  an  advantage.  H’e  60  8-  ^mg  nothing  but  loam,  lea/Wi 
The  foliage,  too,  is  thin  and  generally  lacking  and  some  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  mned 
in  vigour?  all  of  which  may  eLily  be  traced  to  together.  When  they  are  just  rooting  throegr, 
the  inactive  or  damaged  riots.  Some  growers  th«y  into  , -inch  pots  with  the  8ame».l, 

we  know  bed  out  their  Cucumber  plants  on  with  the  add.  ion  of  a  little  bone-dust.  I  then 
6  inches  deep  of  well  -  decayed  cow -manure,  take  them  and  stand  them  on  the  stage  where 
placing  thereon  hillocks  of  rich  turfy  loam,  first  w,.“.  hfvo,t°  «r?w  allf  8um,mer-  .  Il  “  4 

covering  the  manure  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  stage  with  about  2  inches  of  sand  on  it.  The 
This  is  accompanied  by  the  best  results  in  good  ™ot?' *hen  tke>’  have  filled  the  pots  run  through 
and  plentiful  crops.  You  give  no  idea  of  when  the  Attorn  all  over  the  stage  They  only  have 
the  plants  were  put  out,  nor  do  you  say  whether  manure-water  from  the  stable,  which  I  give 
the  plants  have  been  top-dressed  since  planting.  ,the.ra  tw,ce  a  wefk-  Trhe  P1*?*  a^  now  full  or 
All  ihis  lias  an  important  bearing  on  arriv-  ™‘t  two  or  three  of  the  best  having  abco: 
ing  at  a  correct  answer  to  your  inquiry.  The  ^  the  haring 

leaves  sent,  however,  are  greatly  lacking  in  between  /OandSO.  The  frmte  are  not  very  big. 
substance,  all  of  which  points  to  one  thing-viz. ,  hut  of  just  a  nice  size.  I  have  been  able  to  gathrr 
that  the  roots  are  not  doing  their  work  properl  v.  for  about  thre«  weeks  now.— B.  C.  A. 

If  you  have  no  surface  roots  in  sight  we  would  The  kitchen  garden.-  There  is  now  pleat"  <£ 
suggest  giving  at  once  a  top-dressing  of  rather  ^“department  in  earthing  up  early  Potato*, 

finely-chopped  loam  to  which*  add  one'thinl  well  2? 

decayed  manure  and  a  5-tnch  pot  full  of  soot  to  good  late  variety.  Except  where  the  soil  is  stiff,  deep, 
each  barrow  of  soil.  A  top-dressing  of  this  aml  retentive,  it  is  not  wise  to  sow  Peas  late,  as  from  fact 

mivture  mule  rather  fim.  ahriiit  the  nlanta  of  root  hol'>  the  plants  cannot  withstand  heat  ud 

mixture  made  rather  hrm  about  the  plants  drought  The  flrst  rown  row,  ol  RunDer  ^  « 

should  encourage  a  more  free  root-action,  and  ready  to  have  tall  stakes  fixed  to  them,  slanting  them  m 
better  results  should  follow.  Not  more  than  each  side  somewhat  crosswise  over  each  other,  then  roe 
1  inch  in  thickness  will  be  required.  At  the  "‘nf  "fick*  along  where  thev  meet  and  tying  thent  u 
. .  ..  ,  i  *  ii  x  i  a  that  plan  h«  li*s  no  much  to  keep  them  firm.  Also  mil* 

same  time  examine  the  lied  generally  to  deter-  „t  /nether  rowing  in  a  deeply  prepared  trench  W  folio 


mine  whether  the  bed  of  manure  is  loose  about  for  succession.  Sow  also  a  'row  of  Tender  and  Ttk 
the  roots.  If  SO,  this  must  be  rectified  at  once  climbing  Beans,  or  else  a  few  rows  of  the  Dwarf  Camdac 
before  any  good  result.,  can  be  obtained.]  *25; 

Spring  Cabbage- — Very  early  sowing,  of  tiiant  Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  pot  oot 
is  important  vegetable  should  not  be  made.  I  wh«» '»  -land  for  the  season,  and  prepare  tren'-hre  to  =* 


this  important  vegetable  should  not  be  made.  I  .,or. th?  •***>"•  and  prepare  irenchretosK 

,  1  -i  *  ..  i  *  T  i  out  Celery  .and  I.eek?.  where  these  thing?  arc  railed 

make  my  principal  sowing  at  the  end  of  July,  earlv.  especially  for  exhibition, 

the  varieties  being  ElUms  Cocoa- nut,  Earliest  Ti,oBn  niir-f 

e  . ,,  ,  .«  .  .  i  t»  -j  j  j  j  Marrows  ana  Tomatoes.— These  tender 

of  All,  and  Mem  s  ^o.  1.  Provided  good  seed  should  now  be  trot  out  where  to  fruit:  but  in  each  CMC 
is  used,  it  need  not  be  sown  thickly  :  in  fact,  thev  should  be  fttron*  plants  in  pots,  and  not  only 
thick  sowing  is  ruinous.  I  make  a  second  sow-  exposed  previously  to  harden,  but  be  stout  and  strc«i 
•  .  f.  i.n  .  .  timi.  c  a  _ _ *  .a  'V  hen  plant?  are  taken  from  a  seed  box  or  pc»n  an-i 

mo  from  the  middle  to  the  -Uth  of  August,  good  „ut,|,wlrs  „„,nti,  P|apecs  <-r*  thev  can  becrere  «vll 

second  early  varieties  being  included  in  it.  As  rooted,  and  then  very  little  fruit  follows,  it  i»y»  mudi 
a  rule,  Cabbage-plants  that  are  to  lie  wintered  better  to  put  out  good  strong  plants.  Select,  for  loth, 

in  frames  will  ho  unite  forwartl  on  nil  oh  if  sown  sites  that  are  sheltered  from  cold  winds ;  have  the  groom 

in  frames  twit  DC  quite  iorwara  enongn  it  sown  .  h  „xrked  hut  whiht  Toinatoe,  do  best  with  vay 

at  the  beginning  ot  September.  Il  sown  earlier,  nufe  manure.  Marrows  need  plentv,  a,  they  are  pro- 

large,  ungainly  plants  which  lift  badly  and  are  h- tiers.  They  also  do  best  if  planted  in  somewhat  rawd 


-Vote  Riaihj.  6/A.  Edition.  Cloth,  U.  6J- 


at  the  second  sowing  anti  also  with  the  third  lor  against  a  wall  or  fence  may  lie  but  12  inches  apart.  «i.  :l 
frame  protection. — C.  row*  ill  the  open  ground  should  be  li  inches  apart,  *'•! 

—  —  .  ,  ,  the  rows  21  feet  aiiart,  each  plant  ha»  ing  a  stake  to  it. 

Young  Carrots.— Those  who  have  sown  ' 

small  beds  will  have  realised  the  value  of  them, - 

aa  for  soups  anti  flavouring  these  young  tender  .v„„  /fcorfy.  6/A.  Edition.  Cloth,  U.  61. 

roots  are  far  preferable  to  those  older  and  more  H  Plower8  .  oiling  JuU  an.!  J 

mature.  If  the  grub  has  not  yet  attacked  information  of  thrir  culture  and  armngtmenh, 
them,  it  will  pay  to  give  another  good  sprink-  description*  fn  alphabetical  order  o]  uptcards  ot /*>*«” 
hog  of  wood-ashes,  soot,  or  burnt  garden  refuse  hundreiaf  the  most  re 

fetween  the  rows,  foUowing  it  byia/gKKhscak-  lT^^o^the  Pubt'Zr,  s;,  South**?'* 

ing  of  water.  Hoe  between  and  natrehweed  all  street ^SrrdEd^loHdbn,  w.C. 
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FRUIT. 


nOSIl  PEACH  TREES. 

PEACHES  Are  now  a  days  largely  grown  under 
glisa,  hut,  as  a  rule,  trained  trees  and  not 
standards  or  bushes  arc  employed.  In  span- 
roofed  houses  the  trees  are  trained  to  cover  the 
inner  side  of  the  glass,  while  in  lean-to's  one  sot 
is  trained  against  the  back  wall  and  another 
one  on  a  trellis  curving  backward  from  the 
front  of  the  house  towards  the  trees  on  the 
wall,  but  not  rising  high  enough  to  keep  the  sun 
from  the  latter.  This  last-mentioned  plan  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  evolved  for  Peach- 
culture  under  glass,  but  is,  of  course,  impractica¬ 
ble  in  span-roofed  houses,  while  the  dimensions 
of  largo  and  lofty  houses  of  this  description  are 
too  great  to  admit  of  the  trees  being  spread 
over  the  entire  underside  of  the  gloss  roof  as  is 
done  in  smallor  houses.  In  such  cases  other 
methods  of  culture  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
in  the  illustration  hero  reproduced  the  system 
of  filling  the  interior  of  the  house  with  bush  or 
standard-trees  has  been  followed.  The  house  in 
question  is  ‘225  feet  in  length  and  25  feet  in 
breadth,  and  was  planted  some  eight  years  ago 
with  bush  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  about 


expected  to  become  less  fruitful  as  the  shading 
trees  reached  larger  dimensions.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  gradually  replace  the  bush-trees 
by  specimens  trained  on  trellises  erected  across 
tno  house  so  that  the  sun  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  ripen  the  growth  by  shining  on  both 
sides  of  it  in  its  daily  passage  along  the  house. 
This  change  is  now  slowly  taking  place,  a  few 
trees  being  removed  each  year,  ana  their  sites 
occupied  i>y  trained  examplos  on  trellises 
between  4  feet  and  5  feet  apart.  When  those 
trained  trees  have  reached  their  fullest  dimen¬ 
sions  they  will  probably  bo  capable  of  producing 
a  considerably  heavier  crop  than  the  bush-trees. 
The  transformation  will  necessarily  require  a 
good  many  years  for  its  completion,  for  it  is 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  up  about 
the  averago  yield  of  fruit,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  a  large  number  of  the  old  trees 
woro  removed  and  replaced  by  young  plants  that 
for  a  year  or  two  would  not  bear  a  tithe  of  the 
fruit  produced  by  the  large,  well-established 
bush-trees.  8.  W.  F. 


GRAPE  GROS  GUILLAUME. 

Tins  Grape  is  not  so  popular  as  many  others  on 
account  of  its  habit  of  not  finishing  properly  un¬ 


Bu»h  Peach-trees  at  the  South  Devon  Fruit  Farm.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Brierlcy, 

Bavenflelds,  Torquay. 


5  feet  or  6  feet  in  height.  In  the  central  bed 
three  rows  of  trees  are  placed,  these  being 
planted  in  quincunx  fashion,  while  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  house,  which  lies  east  and 
west,  and  not  north  and  south  as  all  span- 
roofed  Peach-houses  should,  grow  smaller 
bushes,  and  on  the  northern  sine,  against  the 
wall,  maidens  are  converted  into  trained  trees. 
Frequent  autumnal  root-pruning  of  trees  that 
evince  on  undesirablo  excess  of  vigour,  many 
specimens  being  lifted  with  large  balls  of  soil 
and  the  outlying  roots  cut  away,  together  with 
judicious  pruning,  has  resulted  in  the  trees 
acquiring  a  thrifty  and  fruitful  habit,  while 
during  the  eight  years  that  they  have  been 
planted  they  have  harely  increased  in  height 
more  than  a  couple  of  feet  or  so,  though  they 
are  well  furnished  with  growth  almost  to  the 
ground.  As  a  rule  good  crops  are  produced, 
this  house,  with  three  span-roofed  structures 
each  100  feet  by  15  feet,  providing  a  crop  of 
from  7,000  to  10,000  fruits  in  the  season.  It 
has  been  thought  for  some  years  by  those  in 
authority  that  an  initial  mistake  was  made  in 
planting  these  trees  in  a  house  lying  east  and 
west,  as  the  summer  sun,  passing  along  only  the 
southern  side  of  the  house,  would  natusfdly 
tend  to  ripen  the  wood  of  tbe  tree*,  oh  thatVidg 
more  thoroughly  than  that  of  those  on  the 
northern  side,  which  might  consequently  bo 


less  vory  carefully  anil  well  grown.  Where  it 
succeeds  it  is  a  very  useful  kind  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  anil  when  well  ripened  late  in  the 
season  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Lady 
Downe’s.  Like  Gros  Colman,  it  needs  a  long 
season  to  bo  good,  and  cannot  bo  rushed  along 
like  Black  Hamburgh  or  even  Madrosfield  Court 
to  finish  early  in  the  season.  If  started  at  the 
new  year  it  would  not  be  properly  ripe  before 
the  end  of  August  undor  ordinary  conditions  of 
culture,  and  from  then  to  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  is  undoubtedly  its  season.  Pruned  long, 
Gros  Guillaumo  throws  large  loose  bunches  that 
may  or  may  not  fill  out  proporly  at  the 
shoulders.  If  by  good  feeding  and  careful 
manipulation  thoy  do  so,  grand  bunches  result, 
but  tho  grower  of  such  must  beware  of  how  many 
he  leaves  upon  his  rods,  for  a  very  few  such  will 
constitute  a  more  severe  strain  upon  the  Vine 
than  what  appears  a  very  heavy  orop  of  smaller 
bunches.  It  is  better  in  the  ordinary  way  to 

Erune  rather  close  and  be  content  with  smaller 
unchos,  which  are  usually  more  solid  and  prefer¬ 
able  in  every  way,  excepting,  of  courso,  for 
exhibition. 

Very  Bhprt  or  close  pruning,  on  the  other 
baud,  will  ilot^lo  for  this  variety.  It  should  bo 
fc lyfrjBitHg  tVgood  plump  eye.  When  thinning 
bunche^oj  Gros  Guillaume,  those  who  aro'-not 
acquainted  with  the  variety  often  make  tho  mis¬ 


take  of  thinning  the  shoulders  too  much  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  bunch  too  littlo.  The  former 
being  in  moat  cases  longer  than  those  of  most 
kinds,  yet  distinct  from  the  long,  stiff  shoulder 
characteristic  of  Gros  Colman,  they  can  be  tied 
out  all  round  and  a  very  tine  bunch  built  up. 
If  too  much  thinned  this  upper  part  will  bn 
loose,  while  the  waist  of  the  bunch,  owing  to 
the  berries  having  less  room,  will  bo  tightly 
packed.  Being  a  very  vigorous  grower,  GrosGuil- 
lauino  is  often  inarched  upon  a  weaker  growing 
kind,  such  as  Black  lfaml  Irnrgh,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Tho  foliage  in  autumn 
takes  on  vory  beautiful  russet  and  red  tints,  and 
for  this  reason  is  much  in  request  for  dishing  up 
other  fruit  upon.  This  must  not  be  carried  to 
excess,  or  the  Vinos  will  ho  injured. 


LEVEL  VERSUS  SLOPING  GROUND  FOR 
STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  garden  which 
has  either  a  gentle  or  sharp  slope  towards  tho 
south  or  south-west  is  much  influenced  by  tho 
greater  warmth  obtained  from  tho  sun  than  that 
having  a  level  surface.  I  have  often  noticod — 
and  sometimes,  too,  not  without  envy — that  in 
other  gardens  I  have  visited  the  early  Straw¬ 
berry  crop  was  much  in  advance  of  my  own, 
where  tho  ground  is  strictly  level.  This  season 
has  afforded  another  lesson  bearing  on  this 
particular  question,  brought  about  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  visits.  Up  to  the  24th  Juno  I  hod 
not  gathered  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries,  and 
the  supply  during  the  next  week  was  only  a 
small  one,  notwithstanding  that  about  J  aero  is 
under  cultivation  for  Strawberries.  Calling  on 
a  gardening  friend  only  a  few  miles  distant,  I 
was  interested  to  find  that  at  about  this  same  date 
he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Strawberry  season, 
the  earlior  batches  being  actually  finished.  The 
comparison  of  the  two  soils  would  Buggcst  that 
mine  was  tho  warmer,  because  the  subsoil  was 
of  a  sandy  clayey  nature  through  which  water 
passos  freely,  the  other,  heavy  clay,  not  well 
drained,  yet  tho  latter  furnishes  much  tho 
earlier  crop.  This  is  fully  explained  by  the 
fact  of  the  garden  being  on  a  southern  slono. 
This  is  still  further  enhanced  by  boundary  walls, 
and  natural  anil  most  effective  wimf-broaks 
furnished  by  a  belt  of  trees  on  the  north  and 
east  sides.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  there 
are  Strawberry  gardens  famed  for  their  early 
crops,  simply  because  thoy  occupy  tho  sunny 
side  of  a  valley.  Their  crops  are  invariably 
finished  liefore  those  in  the  open  country  are 
ready.  The  berries,  though  of  good  quality, 
are  undersized,  compared  with  those  on  more 
level  ground,  and  for  those  early  gatherings 
sorts  like  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  are  chosen  in  preference  to  lato  ones. 
From  a  market  point  of  view  the  sloping  ground 
is  much  more  remunerative  than  tho  flat,  because 
higher  prices  are  realised,  but  against  this  must 
be  credited  the  extra  labour  in  manuring  and 
tillage.  Remunorntion  comes  to  the  latter  in 
tho  greater  length  of  season  over  which  fruit  is 
available  and  the  greater  size  of  the  borrios. 
Vory  late  Strawberries,  when  of  good  size  and 
colour,  are  always  appreciated,  and  command 
good  prices.  In  gardens  having  a  level  surface 
some  gain  moy  tie  furnished  by  throwing  up 
ridges  near  sunny  walls  on  which  to  plant  for 
tho  earliest  pickings,  but  even  these  would  not 
compare  with  natural  surroundings  found  in 
tree-clad  hill  slopes.  Frost  did  much  damage 
this  spring  to  the  earliest  blooms,  all  open 
flowers  ana  bursting  buds  being  destroyed  where 
there  was  no  shelter  from  the  morning  sun. 

_  W.  S. 

STONE  SPLITTING  IN  PEACHES. 

Can  you  explain  why  the  Peach  I  «cncl  you  does  not  ripen 
satisfactorily?  Several  have  dropped  this  season,  each 
being  hollow  in  the  middle.— M. 

[Some  kinds  of  Peaches  are  more  addicted  to 
stone-splitting  than  others,  though  it  happens 
sometimes  in  a  variety  not  commonly  given  to 
that  failing.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
splitting  of  tho  stone,  or  it  would  bo  a  more  easy 
matter  to  advise  so  os  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
To  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  may  bo 
traced  the  origin  of  some  such  cases,  and  where 
this  iaQbl^hBreiifi  no  remedy  that  can  beappliod 
bengfkipgythq  [-present .  crop.  The  health  or 
v.gourof  tne'tree  itself  affords  no  solution  of  tho 

not  ft" 
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outcome  of  indifferent  health ;  indeed,  the  reverse  Mildew  pn  Vines.— May  1,  ns  a  subscriber  of  many  moment  destroying  them.  The  material  m 

is  more  likely  to  be  theease.  When  IWhe,  are  b«*t  -ft-Hoo.p  and  Quassia-chips  insol, 

flowering  it  is  never  sale  or  advisable  to  trust  to  white  coat,  as  if  dusted  rather  lightly  with  tine  flour.  The  lion,  helps  very  much  to  weaken  the  pests,  aid 
chance  in  the  setting,  for  without  being  ferti-  house  is  35  feet  by  13  feet,  a  lean-to,  5  feet  at  eaves  by  then  after  a  few  hours  of  this  treatment  i 
lised  with  their  own  pollen  or  from  other  flowers  i*  feet  at  tack,  well  placed,  butnow’tiacial  heat.  Grapes  thorough  washing  with  clear  water  effect asllv 
;i  i.;i  are  now  about  one-third  full  size ;  leaves  seem  all  rurhU  °  ...  ,,  . 

by  the  aid  ot  a  camel  s-hair  pencil,  rabbit  s  tail,  ,  am  ,.aret„i  about  draughts;  syringe  on  sunny  <lavs  disposes  of  them.  Ot  all  trees,  wall-tr&med 
or  something  of  a  similar  character,  the  fruit  about  3  p.m.,  when  sun  leaves  the  house. — W.  R.  W.  '  ones  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  these  should 
may  swell  away  for  a  while,  even  to  ripening,  rVouP  (Jrape8  have  evidently  been  attacked  because  of  the  rebound  furnished  by  the  wall  to 

and  then  drop  lrom  premature  softening  acee-  by  miideWi  A  stagnant  atmosphere  is  favour-  tho  projected  water,  be  all  the  more  readily 

lerated  by  the  unsound  stone  In  this  condition  nfoe  to  the  development  of  mildew,  and  one  of  cleansed. -A.  D. 

the  fruit  sometimes  falis  and  appears  ripe,  but  tho  8llrest  preventi  ves  is  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Strawberries.— Owing,  probably,  to  light 
an  examination  shows  that  it  is  soft  only  on  which  8hou{(1  |>e  secured  by  plenty  of  ventila-  soil  (much  peat)  and  high  situation  (m4 
one  side,  the  other  being  congested  and  hard,  t.joll(  maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere  during  itfKI  feet  above  sea),  I  have  had  much  trouble  in 
i|inte  unfit  for  dessert.  It  is  among  the  early  dump  cold  weather.  I  »o not  syringe  the  Vines,  growing  Strawberries  satisfactorily.  All- 
sorts  that  these  troubles  occur  most  frequently.  as  tf,is  OIlIy  u.,uU  u,  „10  im-iiaso  of  mil.lew.  years  of  experiment,  however,  I  seem  iota 
In  over-rich  liordcrs  some  I  caches  drop  when  Vour  ^  ,)lan  wiH  ho  to  ,|ust  (lowers  got  a  good  selection  at  last.  1  find  Eailv 
nearing  the  ripening  period,  aiid.f  they  remain  of  8ulpliur  all  over  the  Vines,  washing  this  Lax  ton,  Lax  ton’s  Leader,  Royal  Sovnek! 
until  they  can  be  gathered  they  invariably  ofr  afler  a  few  dajs  by  a  forcible  syringing  Monarch,  and  Waterloo  give  a  good  sum*™ 
ripen  some  time  before  the  remainder  of  the  with  clear  rain  water.  You  ought  to  read  the  and  crop  well.  I  have  just  picked  a  fa,;, 
crop  is  ready,  which  the  expert  grower  at  once  description  of  this  pest  in  “Vines  and  Vine  Leader,  which  measures  7  1-1U  inches  incirean- 
re  cognises  as  a  symptom  of  stone-splitting.  Culture,”  the  fourth  edition  of  which  has  just  ference  and  weighs  1  15-16  oz.,  and  is  of  delicioc 
V  rashly  slaked  lime  applied  in  quantity  sulheie.it  i88Ue<1. ,  flavour.  I  have,  however,  scarcely  had  time ... 

Cherry  Late  Duke-Ul.  IM»  pm-  fiv»  H.rly  U«u„,  »„,1  l^,kra  itor.gb,,;.:. 
l  s,  giv ini  it,  mu  e  or  tuicenuruig  tin.  growing  ..onslitution  and  will  mu-.-.-ed  I  have  tried  and  rejected  over  twenty  sorb  . 

season.  With  trees  that  are  over- luxuriant,  a^l„ ,,'  t  f?eelvi,V.ackwa  .lisictf  e  ven  the  last  fifteen  years.  This  may  interest 

root-pruning  and  lifting  and  placing  the  route  " >'  1 ' '".S hriuresso manvL'lferries  who  are  fond  of  this  delicious  f.uil  and  c 

ne?rer  .the  surface  correct  more  than  the  one  ^ ‘ as  I  eiii.-Arsoi...  1).  Tatuo, 

evil,  bringing  with  it  tho  lessened  tendencies  to  lo  i.aie  iuikc  out.  nuic,  ami  even  ..  . 

splitting  of  the  stone.  Overheadshade  from  other  ,n.  sm  ,  if  mulched  and  oecasmnally  asswte.  _ 

trees  hinders  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  Wllh  liquid-manure,  the  fruit  swells  to  a  good  Pine  apples  from  Jamaica.  -  Tho* 
without  this  neither  perfect  setting  nor  stonin"  sr/e'  13  °'  a  “right  red  colour,  hangs  well,  and  is  was  some  excitement  in  Lovent-ganlen  MatUl 
can  lie  assured  Extremes  of  root-moisture  or  *>ris,{  and  pleasant  in  flavour.  An  east  or  north  some  time  ago  when  the  first  shipment  d 
drought  aro  both  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  wal1  suits  >l  well.— N.  Pine  apples  from  Jamaica  was  sold  in  the  Flora: 

tree’s  growth  in  summer,  and  should  be  as  far  as  Gooseberry  Rough  Yellow  — This  is  hft11-  was  a  largo  crowd  of  wym 

possible  avoided,  as  also  should  strong  doses  of  always  one  of  the  first  to  ripen.  Although  hy  i,r,'f<,nt  and  the  bidding  was  spirited.  V  t 
animal  or  artificial  manure,  because  they  stiinu-  no  means  one  of  the  largest  varieties,  its  bright  lJ'ul,s  fetched  from  Is.  bd.  to  -a.  liu.  each,  an: 
late  an  excess  of  vigour  which  is  almost  undesir-  colour  ami  delicious  flavour  make  it  much  more  l,iese  satisfactory  prices  were  secured  in  spite 
able.  With  a  comparatively  new  border  and  useful  than  some  of  the  larger  kinds.  My  trees  °/  tj,e.  thousands  of  packages  of  soft  traits  a:,: 
healthy  trees  clear  water  is  all-sufficient;  it  is  aro  mulched  with  short  manure  eveiy  spring,  ^  M icliael  s  Pine-apples  on  tho  market.  TW 
for  older  trees  with  borders  fully  occupied  with  and,  should  tho  weather  prove  very  dry,  are  ..‘II03  frorn  Michael  s  were  put  np  it 
roots  and  carrying  heavy  loads*  that  feeding  is  given  one  or  two  thorough  soakings  of  water  different  packages  to  those  used  by  the -Isnaia 
necessary.  Lime,  hbwever,  may  lie  given  in  through  the  season.  It  is  surprising  what  an  Pac*iers-  -As  regards  quality  aud  appearance, 
small  quantity  with  advantage  to  Peaches,  os  this  amount  of  fruit  can  lie  gathered  from  a  few  well-  “lere  '*’a3  no  difference  between  the  sample?, 
assists  the  formation  of  the  seed-shell  or  stone,  fed  trees,  hut  in  too  many  cases  this  useful  borne  of  the  bt.  Michael  s  Pines  were  larger 
Unri pened  wood  caused  from  overhead  shade,  im-  fruit  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself  on  poor  soil.  consequently  made  more  money.  As 
perfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  or  an  absence  Mnlphimr  Strn  whprrips  —Reno,  lino  ,c"u<d 3  ,nef  0  .  n  ,“a,  “■  **;['; 


slight  manurial 


atdy  aken  to  correct  it  for  another  year  value  of  the  latter  is  not  worth  considering,  and  ,Nfwly  Planted  Vines. -Many  w 
Carefully  lifting  the  trees  and  replanting  « .11  if  pnt  on  early  enough  lobe  blanched  by  rain  P^tyoung  Vines  are  inclined  to  altar  tb 
correct  gruMneas,  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  the  elug9  <*,/„,*  a|,oul  OI1  it  M  easily  as  on  gro.vth  to  proceed  uninterrupted  for  sever.! 
hegin  to  all,  being  the  most  suitable  time.  A  clean  Wheat  straw.  Again,  tho  longer  the  f  That  so",le  good  V  'nea^re  produce  1 
mistake  that  is  often  made  is  neglecting  the  un(,  between  the  rows  lies  open  the  better,  ^  a'\,n,Ued>  but  at  the 

wateiing  of  the  holders  and  syringing  of  the  ”  th„  ’  time  there  is  more  than  one  coui-se  open  r 


as  the  moisture  caused  by  the  litter  is  an  u,ere.ls 

attraction  to  slugs.  Anything  in  the  way  of  attAulm«  the  u''>cct  des,rfL  ThP,  *** 
Crass  mowings  is  the  worst  of  all.  When  experience  sometimes  comes  from  ao^ent,  ^ 
xnTFa  Avn  orrprryo  taking  layers  from  a  fruiting  bed  it  will  be  thought  notwithstanding.  Instances  can 

N°TES  A.\D  REPLIES.  found  an  advantage  to  twist  the  straw  into  «ted  where  useful  essons  have i  been yarned  bv 

The  best  Strawberries.  - I  am  desirous  of  in.  8tout  bands  and  lay  one  of  these  round  each  unfores“n  af?,.dent*  a,,d  m  11,0  8^pP‘nf„ 
prov  inj;  my  varieties  of  Strawberries.  At  present  I  liave  ,  ,  i;f.:„„  *l,»  n  ,n-,i  young  V  ines  this  accounts  for  one,  which  at- tSr 

(URrilisli  Queen.  (3)  President,  (3)  Dr.  ll.^r,  (4)  Iavxtons  plant,  thus  lifting  the  flower  trusses  oil  tho  fj  6  -  ,  miam vines  as  to  the  ell.,; 

Noble.  The  two  last  1  .lo  not  rue  for,  and  should  be  ground  out  of  the  way  of  insects.  8a'“  r,3®,t0  misgivings  as  to  the  emx. 

xrauful  if  any  reader  would  wive  a  selection  to  replace  Poonh  qo1,„ott*  ai,, „  .  o  likely  to  be  produced.  1  hough  vexatious  at  tfi» 

tbem— for  preference, one  earlier  than  Rritish  queen  and  reacil  oaiway.  Altnougli  a  Very  line,  time,  this  feeling  is  now  entirely  removed, 

the  other  later  than  I'resident.  They  are  required  for  handsome-looking  Peach,  this  is  not  a  good  though  it  was  feared  progress  was  seriously 

.less,  i  t  ill  a  private  garden.  Is  Royal  Sovereign  tola-  variety  for  private  gardens,  tho  flavour  when  hindpre.1  hv  a  hrnken  lcjoier  This  Drovei 


trets  afler  the  crop  is  cleaied.] 


dess.1t  111  a  private  garden.  Is  Royal  Sovereiitn  to  la-  variety  for  private  gardens,  tho  flavour  when  hindered  hv  a  hroken  leader  This  moved 
recommended '  The  a-pect  of  the  ganleu  W  soulh-west ;  „rowI,  ;n  an  i.nsnitahln  nosit  inn  la-ino  verv  tm.l  .  J  r  1  .  • 

soil,  gravelly  marl ;  climate,  soft  ami  mild ;  three  miles  gr'n' "  ln  al!  unsuitable  position  being  very  bad,  otherwise,  and  the  \  me  referred  to  shows  - 
from  sea.— Ext elsior.  while  even  in  the  warmest  position  out-of-doors  this  day,  in  its  greater  breadth  of  stem  aid 

Fruit-trees  on  fence.— I  shall  feel  so  grateful  if  it  ripens  too  late  to  get  any  flavour.  The  best  stouter  laterals,  the  beneficial  influence  of  beiid 
you  will  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  the  Sal  way  I  ever  tasted  was  grown  ill  a  mid-  Btonned  Some  u  rowers  allow  vnumr  Vines  h1 
subject  of  our  fndl-trees?  When  we  came  to  this  house,  season  luMifto  started  at  tlio  new  rear an.l  l.muol.f  Pl  ,  ,  ,  “  a  ,  f,  ,  ‘  . 

two  and  a  half  years  ago,  we  found  the  fence  well  covered  T'"  .l,0Uf°  8,  at  U,e  ,leW  J  “ r  an,‘  llrouf ht  grow  unchecked  to  the  full  length  ol  the  re- 
with  l’liiin,  Pear,  an.l  Cherry-trees;  but,  though  they  Along  slow ly,  but  there  arc  many  better  1  eaolics  rafter,  pruning  them  back  in  winter  to  less  than 


1  should  imagine  they  were  four  or  five  years'  old.—  consider  it  is  the  only  way  that  Sal  way  is  really  Val  needed  to  find  another  leader  would  haves 
iirTLKR.  ’  worth  growing,  unless  under  very  exceptional  reaction,  causing  that  stem-growth  already 

[l’ruit-trees  are  all  apt  to  suffer  somewhat  circumstances.  In  many  gardens  where  Peach  made  to  swell  materially.  With  strong  cants  a 
when  planted  and  trained  against  an  open  fence  culture  on  walls  is  remarkably  well  carried  out,  second  pinching  might  be  adopted  before  the 
because  of  tho  cold  draughts  of  air  the  open  and  other  kinds  do  well  and  come  well  flavoured,  final  limit  is  reached.  A  length  of  about  6  fee! 
fence  generates.  Vour  fence  seems  to  below  this  either  does  not  ripen,  or  else  when  ripe  it  is  Df  cane  is  ample  for  a  young  Vine  to  mature, 
also,  thus  materially  restricting  the  growth  of  poor  and  watery  in  flavour  and  woolly  in  tex-  and  it  thus  will  be  seen  that  if  this  is  divided 
the  trees.  If  you  think  the  trees  would  not  tore. — H.  into  two  or  three  separate  breaks  a  gradual  and 

materially  suffer,  and  if  but  a  few  years  planted  Insecticides.— The  value  of  pure  water  more  substantial  rod  is  built  up.  All  lateral 

they  need  not  do  so,  then  lift  them  carefully  alone  in  cleaning  trees  and  plants  of  insects  has  growths  beyond  this  period  ought  to  lie  pincht-1 
next  October,  and  replant  them  in  tho  garden  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  recent  rains,  aud  back  to  one  leaf  as  they  appear.  With  a  strong 
quarters  as  espaliers.  But  the  transplanting  there  is  great  benefit  resulting.  What  it  is  thus  Vine  this  will  be  often  necessary,  and  unless  an 
may  prove  the  chief  essential  in  causing  them  possible  for  the  rain  to  do  so  well  may  be  done  additional  leaf  is  allowed  each  time  there  ‘ 
to  fruit,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  if  replanted  with  clean  water  aud  tho  syringe,  or,  better  be  a  danger  of  the  basal  buds  bursting.  Thw 


parts  would  not  carry  crops.] 


“gently  syringed  over  the  U#?«|c 
embarrass  and  clog  them,  even  i 


^h^Ipmen^  ^  experiment  and  comparison.— W. 
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GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Vine  and  Geranium-leaves  injured 

(At  1  Old  Scotch  Subscriber).— I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  injury  to  the 
leaves  you  sent.  As  it  was  a  cloudy  day  it 
could  not  have  been  tho  sun.  I  expect  that 
acotylene  gas  would  bo  injurious  to  plnnts,  but 
as  you  say  there  was  only  a  faint  smell  like 
acetylene  gas  I  do  not  imagine  that  could  have 
been  the  cause.  Have  tho  leaves  in  any  way 
recovered,  or  has  any  fungus  developed  on 
them  ?  If  you  would  semi  another  sample  I 
would  willingly  examine  them  again.  If  you 
would  put  them  in  a  tin  Ik>x  they  would  reach 
1110  fresher. — G.  S.  S. 

The  Apple  Saw-fly.— Perhaps  you  can  kindly  give 
some  hint  in  your  |Ki|>cr  on  the  subject  of  tho  Apples 
which  I  semi  r  A  very  large  proportion  of  a  splendid  crop 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  iittnckrd  in  tho  same  way.  The 
maggot  looks  tike  that  of  the  ( 'odliri  inoth  ;  hut  in  most 
cases  now,  on  cutting  open  the  fruit.  I  find  that  the 
maggot  enters  from  the  side,  anil  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
i  *  having  gone  down  front  the  point.  I  fancy  also  that 
the  maggot  on  emerging  from  one  fruit  attack  Hanot her.  I 
have  in  several  cases  found  on  examining  a  pierced  fruit 
that  the  maggot  had  left,  but  that  on  a  fruit  immediately 
adjoining  there  were  a  quito  fresh  hole  and  a  maggot 
inside.  I  also  send  a  couple  of  Apples  separate,  of  which 
the  stalks  have  been  gnawed  round  by  some  pest.  — 
U.  II.  N. 

[You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  the 
grubs  that  are  attacking  your  Apples  arc  not 
the  caterpillars  of  tho  Codlin-moth.  Their 
parents  aro  ono  of  tho  Saw-llies— tho  Apple 
Saw-fly  (Hoplocampa  testudinea).  The  Saw- 
flies,  which  each  measure  about  8  of  an  inch 
across  the  opon  wings,  and  are  |  of  on  inch  in 
length,  appear  in  tho  spring  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  young  fruit,  or  just  below  the  calyx  of 
the  flower  if  the  fruit  lias  not  begun  to  form. 
Tho  grul>9  gradually  oat  away  tho  whole  of  tho 
centre  of  the  Apple,  and  if  not  full  grown  when 
they  have  so  destroyed  ono  Apple  that  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  its  falling,  they  begin  upon 
another.  They  fall  to  tho  ground  with  tho 
fruit  and  then  crawl  out  and  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground.  On  trees  where  such  a  course  is 
possible,  tho  Apples  that  are  attacked  should 
bo  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  and  burnt. 
Where  this  is  impossible  the  Apples  that  full 
should  ho  nicked  up  immediately  ami  burnt.  A 
number  of  tho  infested  fruit  might  he  shaken 
down  on  to  cloths  or  tarpaulins,  or  a  heavy 
dressing  of  lime  might  lie  given  to  the  ground 
just  under  tho  trees  whore  the  Apples  are  likely 
to  fall.  This  would  prevent  tho  grubs  from  bury¬ 
ing  themselves.  In  tho  autumn  or  winter  taking 
away  the  upper  inches  of  soil  and  burning  it 
or  burying  it  deeply  would  remove  all  the 
chrysalides.  In  April  a  good  dressing  of  lime, 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  kuimt,  would  ho  uioful  in 
preventing  the  Saw-flies  from  leaving  the 
ground. — G.  8.  S.] 

- ( It.  IK.  Maiulcn).— Your  Apple  lias  certainly  not 

been  attacked  by  the  “  CixIliii-moUi  caterpillar."  I 
l*elieve  the  grub  of  the  “  Apple  saw-fly  "  is  the  culprit,  but 
the  entrance  hole  is  so  Urge  that  I  think  it  must  have 
I  wen  enlarged  by  something,  perhaps  by  some  bird  in  get¬ 
ting  at  the  grub.  See  my  reply  Ui  "(I.  II.  N."  above.— 
i!.  S.  S. 

Name  of  fungus.— I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell 

me  I  lie  name  of  the  fungus  wliirli  lias  attacked  my  Peaches 
lor  the  post  two  seasons,  and  any  remedy  that  will  stop 
it  t  It  commences  in  the  leaves,  anil  appears  to  he  com- 
inmiicaleil  to  the  fruit.  Majoii  Mantki.i.. 

[The  Peach  leaves  are  attacked  by  the  Leaf- 
curl  fungus  (Kxoascns  deformans),  and  the 
fruit  by  one  of  the  mildews,  probably  Podoss- 
plnera  oxyeanthio,  hut  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  As  the  fungus  infests  the  shoots  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  the  most  certain  remedy  is  to  cut 
off  the  nffecled  shoots  just  below  tho  point 
where  the  disease  shows  itself,  for  once  the 
fungus  establishes  itself  in  a  shoot  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  dislodge  it.  If  tho  weather  bo  cold 
and  changeable  it  will  appear  in  the  leaves 
every  year.  Any  diseased  leaves  that  have 
fallen  should  lie  collected  and  burnt.  Next 
spring  spray  with  weak  Bordeaux-mixture 
soon  as  the  leaf  buds  begin  to  open,  and  again 
in  three  weeks’  time.  The  trees  being  weakened 
by  the  fungus,  so  that  tho  fruit  is  not  so  healthy 
as  it  should  be,  renders  the  latter  more  likely  to 
be  infested  by  mildew  than  it  would  otherwise 
he.— G.  S.  S.] 

Hair  worms.  —  Enclosed  is  a  worm  3  Inches  or 
4  inches  long  and  very  thin.  It  comes  out  ol  the  ground 
after  rain  and  wraps  itself  round  plants.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  name  ? — A  Sorhchibbr. 

[The  worm  you  sent 
belonging  to  the  genus 


R1BKK.  > 

is  ono  of.  the  Hail-worgiSJ 
Henan.  llieseVvelmsrl 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


lay  their  eggs  in  tho  ground,  and  when  the 
young  ones  arc  hatched  they  obtain  access  to 
some  insect  in  which  they  live  until  they  are 
mature.  They  then  quit  their  host  and  lay , 

their  eggs  in  the  ground.  They  are  perfectly  _ 

harmless  in  every  way.  These  worms  some-  rvniSTP  ggiVNi'in 

times  in  showery  weather  appear  in  large  LU/ASin  SAIN JN  bKl. 

numbers  and  may  be  found  crawling  about  The  Lycasto  Skinneri  illustrated  to-day  I 
plants. — G.  8.  S.]  bought  five  years  ago.  It  was  the  first  Orchid 


.—A  Plum-tree  (Golden  *  ever  ventured  upon,  anti,  as  usual,  following 
reen-il.v,  especially  the  the  instructions  in  Gardening  Iu.i  stratkd,  I 
gest  growth.  1  have  tried  syringing  with  lnsccti-  have  flowered  it  well  every  year.  There  was  a 

,  hut  so  far  without  efTtcl,  as  the  spray  will  not  v.l.mm  ™  it  this  I.f.r  I  loi.l 

in  on  the  mass  of  green-fly  on  the  underside  of  the  !‘”h  blobm  °!'  I.t  1,118  ) oftr'  but  V-  ,  0  er 

”  '  have  cni  oft  most  of  the  infested  it  to  shelter  it  from  tho  sun,  and  it  causod  it  to 


Green-fly  on  Plum-tree. 

Drop)  is  badly  inlestod  with  gree 
youngest  growth.  1  have  tried  ay: 
cider  '  ' 
remain 

leaves,  but  drops  off.  .  . 

young  growth  and  burned  it.  Amongst  the  green-fly  I  rot  off. 
lind  a  green  caterpillar,  or  rather  louse,  with  while  streak 
down  Its  back  and  sometimes  u  pink-tip|>ed  little  pro¬ 
tuberance  al  its  tail.  IU  motions  are  leech-like,  its  size 
up  to  hall  an  inch  in  length,  its  underside  h'ackish. 

K.  W. 


Mrs.  .1.  V.  Hues. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  ORCHIDS. 

The  question  so  ably  answered  by  you  last 
[The  green  caterpillars  which  you  find  among  week  to  ono  who  was  making  his  first  attempt  to 
tho  aphides  on  your  Plum-trees,  from  your  grow  Orchids  ami  seeking  your  valuable  aid, 
description,  are  the  grubs  of  ono  of  tho  Hover-  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  similarly 
flies.  They  aro  most  useful  in  gardens,  for  the  situated,  and  a  thought  occurred  to  mo  that  a 
number  of  aphides  they  will  destroy  is  astonish-  short  account  of  my  own  experience  would  lie 
ing.  I  have  seen  one  suck  out  tho  contents  of  u  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers  who  have 
full-grown  aphis  in  a  minute  and  a-lialf,  and  already  commenced  to  grow  them,  or  to  those 
they  will  go  on  for  some  time  killing  them  as  whoso  desire  to  do  so  is  great,  hut  they  fancy 
fast  as  they  can  catch  them.  The  Hover-flics  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties  to  ho  over¬ 
belong  to  the  genus  Syrphus,  which  contains  come.  “  Fain  would  they  climb,  hut  that  they 
several  British  species.  They  aro  the  flies  so  fear  to  fall.”  To  such  I  would  say  that  tho 
often  seen  hovering  in  the  air  under  the  tips  of  difficulties  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  ami  if 
tho  branches  of  trees  or  sunning  themselves  on  attention  is  paid  to  a  few  cultural  directions 
flowers.  Most  of  the  species  have  dork  coloured  sucoess  is  sttro  to  folk  w  It  really  requires 
bodies  with  fine  yellow  bands  across  them,  much  greater  knowledge  and  skill  to  grow  a 
When  you  syringed  the  tree  did  you  use  an  miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse  plants, 

which  aro  far  more 
troublesome  to 
manage  and  keep 
in  good  condition, 
and  in  tho  long 
run,  I  believe, 
quito  as  expensive, 
having  to  use  peat, 
fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  old  man- 
11  re,  silver  -  sand, 
liquid  -  manure, 
etc.,  some  of  which 
aro  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  by  amateurs 
in  large  towns ; 
whereas  Orchids 
only  require  fibrous 
peat,  charcoal, 
potsherds,  ami 
Sphagnum  Moss, 
all  of  which  aro  so 
easy  to  get  and  so 
clean  to  use,  mak¬ 
ing  no  mess  or  ob¬ 
jectionable  'odour 
about  the  prein- 

insocticido  which  contained  soft-soap?  If  you  1  iscs,  which  are  usually  very  small  in  largo 
did  not,  try  "paraffin  emulsion"  or  “  anti-  towns.  Further,  Orchids  have  an  intrinsic  value 
pest."  The  soap  assists  the  mixture  to  adhere  of  their  own,  should  you  at  any  time  desire 
to  theaphides,  and  a  fine  spray  should  he  used.  It  to  dispose  of  them. 


/  >  3s 
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J.yeastc  Skinneri.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Ellen,  G'olwyn. 


is  much  more  economical  as  far  as  the  insecticide 
goes,  and  is  more  likely  to  he  effectual.  In  the 


At  tho  time  I  commenced  Orchid  culture  I 
learned  much  from  the  excellent  articles  then 


winter,  any  timo  lieforo  the  buds  begin  to  show  appearing  in  Gardening  Ii.i.i  stkatkd.  1 
any  sign  of  opening,  spray  tho  tree  with  the  resided  in  Liverpool,  about  two  miles  east  of 
following  caustic  mixture:  Put  I  lh.  of  ground  tho  Exchange,  in  a  thickly-populated  district, 
caustic  soda  into  half  a  pail  of  water.  When  it  hut  adjacent  to  a  public  paik.  My  greenhouse 
is  dissolved  add  J  lb.  of  pearl-ash.  Stir  it  till  was  a  small  Ihrce-quaitcr  span,  l-2  feet  by 
all  is  dissolved,  and  then  add  1ft  gallons  of  8  feet,  heated  by  nil  Argosy  boiler,  ami  4  inch 
water.  To  this  mixture  add  1(1  oz.  of  soft-soap,  pipes  running  round  the  house.  It  was  in  an 
which  should  have  been  dissolved  in  a  littlo  angle  of  the  wall,  facing  due  south,  my  tesitlence 
boiling  water.  This  mixture  is  very  caustic,  shading  it  from  about  '2  o'clock  to  fi  o'clock  in 
and  will  spoil  any  clothes  it  wets,  and  it  should  the  afternoon,  when  it  afterwards  hail  the 
not  lie  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin.  It  will  western  sun.  I  considered  this  partial  shade 
kill  any  insects  or  eggs  that  are  on  the  tree,  hut  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  as  it 
it  will  not  injure  the  latter  in  any  way  if  applied  enabled  me  to  keep  n  more  humid  atmosphere 
in  the  winter. — I !.  S.  N.]  and  the  temperature  more  equable  than  I  other- 

Galls  on  Lime-tree  ( Fallow field). —  wise  could  have  done.  As  I  had  the  “Orchid 
The  “blight"  on  the  Lime  leaves  is  galls,  fever "  very  badly,  I  soon  found  out  after  com- 


commonly  known  as  the  “  nail  galls.”  They  aro  meneing  that  “  the  appetite  increased  with  what 
formed  by  one  of  the  mites  belonging  to  tho  it  fed  on,"  so  that  1  found  my  one  house  quite 
genus  Phytoptus  (P.  Tilin').  These  mites  are  inadequate  to  gratify  my  desires.  Space  will 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  are  so  small  that  they  not  permit  my  describing  the  different  stages 
cannot  he  seen  without  a  strong  magnifying  I  went  through  before  1  added  a  small  house 
glass.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  hut  tree9  K  feet  by  8  foot  on  tho  western  side  as  a  stove 
are  seldom  so  badly  attacked  as  yours  appear  to  for  warm  Orchids,  and  anothor  small  house  at 
bo.  If  the  tree  bo  a  largo  ono  it  is  difficult  to  the  other  end  at  right  angles  and  facing  the 
suggest  any  remedy.  Tho  mites,  no  doubt,  west  for  cool  Orchids.  I  was  thus  fully  equipped 

Cthe  winter  on  tho  trees,  probably  near  the  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Orchids,  as  tho  centre  or 
1.  If  the  tree  could  be  sprayed  with  a  ]  original  house  made  an  admirable  Cattleya 
emulsion  or  caustic  alkali  wash  some  |  hoi0©^ q fliji^additipp  to  using  the  “stove”  for 

eruionent  plants  1 


he  done,  hut  not  otherwise. —  tho  permanent  plants  of  the  heat-loving  species, 
fi.  UN IVERSwMf  i© {rac|tjjj_ iirlj iftirthe/4 1  ig  the  growth- of 
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other  varieties,  which,  after  growth  was  com¬ 
pleted,  were  removed  into  the  other  houses  as 
required.  The  open  stages  I  covered  with 
corrugated  iron,  upon  which  I  placed  a  thick 
layer  of  clean,  rough  gravel,  which  after  a  time 
became  covered  with  small  Ferns,  Selaginellas, 
etc.,  which  looked  very  ptettV.  In  the  cool- 
house  I  had  zinc  tanks  made,  sloping  to  the 
centre,  and  with  a  plug  to  let  the  water  out  before 


TREK-CARNATION  NOTES. 

Tub  present  is  an  anxious  time  with  those  who 
grow  winter  •  flowering  Carnations,  us  early 
batches  will  need  repotting  and  staking,  and 
work  is  usually  pressing  at  this  date.  The  Car¬ 
nations,  however,  must  not  be  neglected,  as  if 
not  shifted  l>efore  becoming  pot-bound  they  will 
probably  stand  still  for  some  time,  and  may 
even  turn  yellow  and  sickly.  Previous  to  repot- 


getting  foul,  or  in  the  winter  months,  when  so  tj  tho  plant9  should  >*.  mildly  fumigated  two 
much  moisture  was  not  required.  The  walls  were  ,  evoninga  in  SIICCession,  giving  the  foliage  a 
coloured  dark  red,  and  the  floors  were  made  of  vi  orous  8yringing  afterwards.  As  the  night 


red  crushed  bricks.  Tho  following  is  a  list  from 
memory  of  some  of  tho  Orchids  I  grew  :  Angr.-c- 
curas,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Burlingtonias,  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  Chysis  brac- 
tescens,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
C.  barbatum,'  C.  Hedeni,  C.  Spieerianum ; 
Cattleya  aurea,  C.  Bowringiana,  C.  chrysotoxa, 
C.  citrina,  C.  Dowiana.  C.  gigas,  C.  ( (askelliana, 
C.  Harrisuniie,  C.  Mossite,  C.  Mendelli,  C. 
Percivalliana,  C.  superba,  and  V.  Triana- ;  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  and  C.  Lowianum  ;  Dendro- 
bium  chrysotoxum,  I),  densi  flora  in,  1).  Dalhous- 
iannm,  D.  Jamesianum,  1).  nobile,  1).  nobile 
nobilius,  U.  thyrsiflorum,  1).  Wardianum ; 
Disa  grand  i  flora,  La-lia  crispa,  L.  anceps,  L. 
albida,  L.  Dayana,  L.  elegans,  L.  harpophylla, 
L.  inajalis,  L.  purpurea  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis and  vexillaria;  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  Pleiono  lagenaria,  Peristeria  elata, 
Phajus  grandiflorus,  Scuticaria  Steeli,  Stan- 
hopeas,  Vandas,  and..  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 
Of  Cattleyas,  Delias,  l)endrobiums,  Odonto- 

flossum  Alexandra?,  and  most  of  the  Oncidiums, 
bought  only  fresh  imported  pieces,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  get  really  good  varieties,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  them. 
Of  Cattleyas  I  had  splendid  varieties,  especially 
of  Mendeli,  Mossiie,  and  Triana).  A  plant  of 
the  last,  for  which  I  paid  2s.  fid.,  has  been 
named  superba,  and  I  believe  is  the  best  variety 
extant,  anil  would  bring  a  very  high  price. 
Unfortunately  for  me  it  did  not  bloom  when  in 
my  possession.  I  also  paid  2s.  (id.  for  a  small 

C*  it  of  Odontoglossuni  Rossi  majus,  which 
a  very  large  flower,  and  deep  blood-red 
markings.  I  sent  it  up  to  a  London  expert, 
who  said  it  was  quite  worthy  to  be  named, 
which  I  did,  ami  when  my  small  collection  was 
sold  it  brought  a  largo  price.  I  sold  very  many 
Orchids  which  had  cost  me  a  few  shillings  as 
imported  pieces  for  high  prices.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  bought  a  very  fine  established  plant 
at  a  sale,  which  was  catalogued  as  Delia  pur- 
purata,  but  which  turned  out  to  bo  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  which  I  sold  to  a  largo  dealer 
in  Orchids  for  a  sum  running  into  three 
figures. 

Apart  from  the  great  interest  and  pleasure 
in  growing  them,  and  the  anticipation  of 
something  new  and  good  turning  up,  there  is 
an  element  of  profit  if  bought  with  care  and 
judgment.  I  have  not  entered  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cultivation,  as  it  is  so  ably  treated  and 
all  questions  exhaustively  and  courteously 
answered  in  Gardening  Illustrated. 

T.  E. 

Xeic  Quay,  Cardigan. 


Streptosolen  Jamesoni.— ' This  can  be 
strongly  recommended  to  amateurs.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  its  merits  are  sufficiently  known,  seeing  it 
lends  itself  to  different  forms  of  culture.  Often 
it  is  seen  in  mixed  collections  of  plants  standing 
under  climbers,  or  in  a  house  shaded  for  pre¬ 
serving  plants  in  bloom.  When  grown  in  this 
position  it  is  never  satisfactory,  as  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  poor.  The  best  plants  1  ever  have 
seen  in  pots  were  perfect  pyramids  5  feet  high 
and  a  mass  of  bloom  to  the  pot.  Tho  large 
corymbs  of  bloom  of  the  richest  orange-red, 
hanging  loosely,  were  very  beautiful.  These 
plants  had  been  grown  on  from  cuttings  and 
allowed  to  break  naturally.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  they  had  been  kept  in  a  cold,  airy 
structure  and  well  ripened,  as  it  is  most  essential 
to  ripen  the  wood  and  rest  in  winter.  This 
Streptosolen  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  needs 
good  holding  soil  to  grow  it  well.  It  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings.  If  put  in  early  into 
warmth  they  make  big  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  If  rooted  late,  several  cuttings  in  a 
pot,  and  grown  in  the  open,  they  make  nice 
small  plants  for  blooming  during-J^ie  following 
spring.  It  is  also  very  useful  ’ 
trellis  against 


temperature  out-of-doors  is  very  uncertain  all 
through  May,  I  prefer  keeping  them  in  a  cool, 
airy  house  close  to  the  roof  glass,  placing  them 
in  frames  the  last  week  in  May  or  first  week  in 
June.  A  hard  ash  bottom  is  best  for  them, 
and  on  fine  days  during  June  the  lights  may  be 
lifted  clean  off,  tilting  them  up  in  wet  weather. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  plants  will  be 
really  for  the  blooming  pots.  I  have  used  6-incli 
pots  of  late  years  for  spring-struck  stock, 
giving  8-inch  ones  for  any  that  were  rooted  in 
autumn  or  layered  in  Moss  during  the  winter. 
A  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  a  sunny  position  shel¬ 
tered  from  high  winds  should  be  chosen.  I  do 
not  care  for  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  potting 
soil,  but  have  fed  the  roots  occasionally  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  with  liquid- 
manure,  reducing  it  in  strength  to  the  colour 
of  pale  ale.  The  roots  are  very  delicate  and 
easily  damaged  by  artificial  manures.  Some 
growers,  however,  believe  in  summer  stimu¬ 
lants.  The  plants  root  splendidly  in  turf  cut 
from  the  edges  of  walks  and  drives,  of  a  light, 
fibrous  nature,  and  containing  abundance  of 
grit.  It  is  best  after  having  lain  twelve  months. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  Tree-Carnations  is 
watering.  This  must  be  attended  to,  especially 
for  a  month  after  fresh  potting  takes  place. 
Carnations  resent  soaking  rains,  and  I  have 
sometimes  laid  the  pots  on  their  sides  till  the 
weather  improved.  •  Overpotting  must  lie 
guarded  against  and  liberal  drainage  provided. 

HYDRANGEAS  IN  ROTS. 

Is-  tho  south  and  south-western  counties 
eas  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  when  in 
bloom  during  tho  1  iter  summer  months  they 
are  very  beautiful,  isolated  specimens  or  groups 
having  a  fine  effect.  To  ensure  freedom  of 
blooming,  tho  growths  must  l>o  thoroughly 
ripened,  consequently  there  must  bo  free 
exposure  to  tho  sun  from  all  sides,  tho  soil 
being  a  warm  and  well-drained  one.  On  some 
soils  the  heads  of  bloom  will  come  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  tint,  reminding  one  of  the  colour  of 
the  blooms  of  Vanda  co-rulea.  Soil  with  a  deal 
of  iron  in  it  is  said  to  assist  this,  but  a  dry 
season  also  appears  to  favour  this  change  from 
the  normal  pink  colour.  One  need  not,  however, 
fear  tho  want  of  a  particular  soil  in  which  to 
produce  this  change  of  colour,  as  it  can  be 
hail  quite  artificially  by  watering  with  a  solution 
of  alum  water.  From  tho  effect  produced  by 
this  change  of  colour  the  experiment  is  well 
worth  the  little  extra  trouble  involved. 

What  a  fine  effect  large  old  plants  have  when 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  for  standing  in  prominent 
positions  about  the  garden.  The  plants  should 
have  winter  protection  from  severe  frost,  also  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  pots  from  splitting. 
As  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  spring  the 
plants  should  be  stood  in  tho  open  air  in  a  sunny 
position,  where  they  grow  away  freely.  The 
well-ripened,  plump  growths  of  the  previous 
autumn  will  produce  flower-heads,  other  shoots 
being  formed  simultaneously  for  next  season's 
supply.  Water  must  be  freely  applied,  weak 
manure-water  being  added  occasionally  to 
strengthen  the  flower-heads  and  give  tone  to 
the  whole  plant. 

Single  heads  of  bloom  of  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensia  in  5- inch  or  G-incli  pots  are  well-known 
objects  during  tho  early  summer  months,  many 
thousands  being  produced  annually  by  the 

riwers  who  supply  Covent  Garden  Market. 

liavo  grown  them  with  heads  of  bloom 
15  inches  in  diameter.  Strong  cuttings  were 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  May,  and 
as  soon  as  rooted  these  are  potted  (irmly 
into  5-inch  [jots.  When  established  tho  plants 
nia— •»*»>»«* '*g-f  are  stood  in  the  open  air  with  full  exposure  to 
\tfnon  anuvii  ob-«|  tto  sun.  Being  well  supplied  with  watery  (KV 
oV  TV  JvJv  IjJants  remain  in  the  open  air  pjtSjt 


of  November,  when  they  are  stored  in  light, 
cold  frames.  From  Christmas  onwards  batches 
are  introduced  into  an  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture  when  they  come  into  bloom.  As  soon  as 
the  flower-heads  show,  manure-water  must  bo 
freely  applied,  so  as  to  encourage  large  heads 
of  flower. 

H.  Thomas  Hogg  is  a  very  free-blooming 
variety,  whereas  H.  Hortenaia  flowers  from  the 
plump  buds  at  the  apex  only  of  the  well- ripened 
shoots.  The  variety  in  question  will  form 
(lower-heads  from  all  prominent-looking  buds 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  growths.  I  once 
produced  a  plant  in  three  years  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  which  had  100  heads  of  flower  and  grew  to 
be  G  feet  in  diameter.  Many  more  flower- 
heads  would  have  formed,  but  quite  one-lialf 
of  the  young  shoots  was  pulled  off  as  growth 
was  starting  so  as  to  give  the  remainder 
strength. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  is  quite  a  distinct  look¬ 
ing  variety,  both  in  its  growth  and  (lower-heads 
requiring  different  treatment.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  in  what  is  termed  a  moist-holding 
loam.  After  flowering,  and  when  tho  leave* 
have  fallen,  at  any  time  previous  to  growth 
starting  again,  these  long  growths  must  be 
pruned  back  to  three  or  four  eyes.  Each  long 
shoot  is  surmounted  with  a  panicle  of  flower, 
the  blooming  soason  being  the  later  summer 
months.  This  variety  is  readily  increased  from 
cuttings,  these  being  formed  from  the  portions 
of  growth  that  are  pruned  off  during  the  early 
winter.  These  should  bo  cut  into  6-incli  lengths 
and  inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open 
air.  This,  like  the  preceding,  may  be  utilised 
for  forcing.  Y. 

CLEMATIS  INDIVISA. 

This  New  Zealand  variety  of  the  Virgin's 
Bower  docs  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  known 
nor  is  it  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  as  it* 
merits  deserve.  For  a  cool  house  from  whicii 
the  frost  is  just  excluded  it  is  a  most  suitable 
climbing  plant,  being  a  fitting  companion  for 
such  better-known  subjects  as  the  Lapageim 
It  can  be  adapted  to  various  purposes  to  suit 
each  respective  case.  For  instance,  if  a  large 
break  of  bare  wall  in  either  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  has  to  be  covered,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  possible,  then  this  Clematis  is  well 
suited  as  one  of  the  plants  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  well  adapted  also  for  training  over  wire 
arches  of  an  ornamental  character,  also  for 
running  up  the  rafters  or  columns  in  large 
houses.  In  whatever  position  it  is  grown,  Hie 
young  shoots  should  have  a  fair  amount  of 
freedom.  When  covering  a  wall,  for  instance, 
as  soon  as  the  main  shoots  have  reached  their 
proper  limits,  then  let  the  lateral  growths  hang 
down  as  a  drapery  ;  this  will  check  over-vigorous 
shoots  from  gaining  an  ascendancy.  L'pJn 
arches  the  same  plan  should  most  decidedly  be 
can  ied  out,  and  again  when  training  up  rafters. 
Not  only  is  tho  growth  itself  rendered  much 
more  ornamental,  but  the  appearance  when  in 
flower  is  greatly  enhanced.  When  trained 
closely,  a  largo  number  of  the  blossoms  must  be 
hidden  or  so  crowded  together  as  to  spoil  the 
effect  as  well  as  the  lasting  properties  of  the 
flowers  by  the  accumulation  of  moisture.  Close 
training  is  also  a  greater  encouragement  to 
insect  pests,  with  tho  greater  difficulty  of  reach¬ 
ing  them  in  the  process  of  extermination. 

VVhat  pruning  is  necessary  should  be  done 
immediately  the  plant  is  out  of  bloom  and  never 
during  its  perioii  of  growth.  If  anything  at 
such  times  is  really  found  necessary  in  this  way, 
it  should  merely  be  a  thinning  process  where 
the  shoots  are  too  thick,  removing  those  that 
arc  the  least  likely  to  produce  flowers  later  on. 

This  Clematis  cannot  in  anv  sense  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate  ;  it  is  of 
good  constitution,  and  not  over- particular  as  to 
the  soil  into  which  it  is  planted.  Fibrous  loam 
with  some  well-decomposed  leaf-soil  would  suit 
it  well,  only  using  peat  when  the  latter  fails  to 
be  of  good  quality.  Planting  out  is  preferable 
to  either  pots  or  boxes,  for  the  greater  the 
freedom  the  roots  have  tho  better  will  be  the 
ultimate  results.  Whilst  in  flower  and  during 
growth  the  supply  of  water  should  be  liberal, 
but  if  a  late  growth  in  the  autumn  is  apparent, 
then  withhold  the  water  as  a  check  to  the 
same,  such  wood  not  having  any  chance  to 
.wxomeweU  ripened.  Although  this  Clematis 
climljer> it,loua  not 
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that  it  is  not  adapted  to  pot  culture.  In  the 
most  favoured  parte  of  the  country  it  will,  with 
ordinary  procautions,  without  doubt  resist  our 
English  winters  if  upon  walls.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  kind  known  by  the 
varietal  name  of  C.  indivisa  lobata,  which  differs 
slightly  in  its  foliage,  but  more  so  in  its  shyness 
of  flowering,  lining  sometimes  disappointing  in 
this  respect  as  compared  with  the  type. 


THE  BERMUDA  LILY  (LILIUM  LON'GI- 
FLORUM  HARRISI). 

This  beautiful  Lily  is  at  the  present  time  very 
popular,  anil  that  rightly  so.  Being  so  easily 
grown  in  pots  it  is  in  demand  by  the  florists  and 
those  who  carry  out  houso  decorations.  In 
private  gardens  it  deserves  more  attention, 
especially  where  largo  conservatories  have  to  bo 
kept  gay,  or  where  cut  flowers  aro  in  demand. 
For  the  earliest  flowering  the  bulbs  should  be 
obtained  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possiblo,  say 
about  the  timo  the  Roman  Hyacinths  come  to 
hand. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  flowers  are  wanted 


lost  a  lot  Oils  season,  both  old  plants  and  young  ones  as 
well.  I  lost  several  last  year,  and  blamed  over-watering 
in  the  spring.  This  year  I  have  been  more  careful,  but 
have  suffered  worse.  I  have  found  eel-worms  in  n  few, 
but  in  many  there  Is  no  trace  of  cel-worms.  1  use 
ordinary  soil,  mixed  wilh  a  little  sand  and  bone-meal. 
Uo  you  think  it  Is  the  bone-meal  ?— Zos alb. 

[Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  highly 
fed  sometimes  die  off  in  the  manner  detailed, 
particularly  if  they  arc  kept  in  a  close,  damp 
atmosphere.  For  the  future  it  would  be  as  well 
to  discontinue  the  bone-meal,  and  with  this  you 
will  very  probably  find  the  disease  disappear. 
When  stimulants  are  needed  they  should  not  be 
given  till  the  pots  are  full  of  good  healthy  roots.] 

Plants  for  greenhouse  In  autumn  and 
winter. —I  have  a  greenhouse  without  hea  ing  appara¬ 
tus,  and  should  lie  pleased  if  you  would  kindly  say  what 
plants  would  he  suitable  for  autumn  and  winter?  I 
should  like  to  grow  a  few  Itoses.  You  might  kindly  say 
what  you  think  would  be  best,  and  also  say  if  I  am  too 
late  for  Tomatoes?— Nunn. 

[If  you  do  not  intend  supplying  some  kind  of 
heat  your  means  for  plant  growing  are  somewhat 
limited,  particularly  for  tho  winter  season  and 
early  spring.  On  tho  other  hand,  were  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  definitely  for  a  cold-house, 


garden.  The  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger)  makes  a  capital  winter  flower,  and  when 
well  done  repays  this  special  care.  Auriculas, 
too,  are  delightful  pot  flowers  for  the  cool- 
house  in  .the  early  days  of  spring  :  so,  too, 
ire  m  my  of  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
also  Stocks  and  such  like.] 

Growing  Smllax.— In  a  recent  issue  I  find  an 
article  on  Smllax.  1  have  Just  had  about  a  down 
tubers  planted  in  our  conservatory  border ;  they  are 
planted  <-n  watte.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  separalc 
them?  If  so,  when  is  the  right  time  for  so  doing?  In  the 
article  I  find  you  advise  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  .'si  degs  in  the  winter.  Now,  as  our  conservatory 
falls  below  that  sometimes,  would  it  not  be  lietter  to 
nit  each  into  a  separate  pot?  If  so,  what  sired  pot  should 
h-  used,  what  Is  the  lime  to  pot,  and  what  temperature 
should  the  repotted  plants  have  ?— Pi  ra.KO. 

[Your  better  way  will  lie  to  establish  the 
tubers  of  your  Smilax  in  pots  before  planting 
them  in  the  conservatory  border.  Apparently 
they  have  not  yet  begun  to  grow,  in  which  case 
t  them  at  once.  In  potting,  three  tubers  nmy 

fut  at  equal  distance  around  a  5-inch  pot, 
they  should  become  thoroughly  established 
and  fit  for  planting  out  permanently  in  your 
conservatory  border  next  spring.  A  greenhouse 


The  Bermuda  Lily  (I, ilium  longifloruin  Harris!). 


early  tliat  the  bulbs  have  formed  roots  before 
lieing  introduced  into  heat,  and  even  then  the 
temperature  must  be  very  gradually  increased. 
With  care  tho  earliest  may  be  had  in  flower 
during  December,  and  a  succession  can  be  kept 
up  from  that  time  until  tho  present  with  retarded 
bulbs.  Light  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  of 
sand  or  road-scrapings,  answer  well  for  this 
Lily.  How  the  name  of  Hnrrisi  came  to  be 
adtled  is  a  question,  as  there  is  no  difference 
between  it  and  the  type  other  titan  what  may¬ 
be  expected  front  vigorous  bulbs  grown  in  a 
warmer  climate.  This  Lily  likes  a  humid 
atmosphere  when  being  forced,  and  when  roots 
aro  plentiful  abundance  of  water  is  necessary, 
with  at  times  the  addition  of  sonto  fertiliser. 
The  plant  that  produced  the  flowers  here  figured 
was  grown  in  a  7-inch  pot.  The  bulb  was 

iilanted  last  October,  was  plunged  in  a  cold- 
rame  in  Cocoa-fibre  refuse  till  well  rooted,  then 
transferred  to  a  cold  greenhouse,  whore  it  is 
now  in  flower. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  turning  bladk.-'i Co 

you  jflve  me  the  caiuie  ami  rWwJylf|Qr(iii>;  ^pnair,%‘' 
niuma  withering  ami  turning  black  in  the  item  i 


be  greatly  benefited  by  sucli  lielp  as  a  cold-house 
renders.  At  the  present  time  you  could  very 
quickly  obtain  a  fine  show  of  TulJerous  Begonias 
in  pots  also  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Helio¬ 
trope,  Geraniums  of  the  Zonal  section,  also 
Ivy-leaved  kinds.  A  climbing  Rose,  Buell  os 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  or 
Mareehal  Niel  would  do  well.  You  could 

[limit  it  outside  and  take  a  main  rod  into  the 
louse  and  so  train  it  up  the  roof.  You  do  not 
say  tho  size,  so  wo  are  not  able  to  suggest 
further.  Much  things,  however,  in  summer  give 
a  welcome  shade  to  flowering  plants  in  the 
greenhouse.  Then  for  autumn  you  could  get 
ready  some  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  or  even 
by  planting  a  few  sorts  in  the  garden  and  later 
on,  when  buds  are  set,  lifting  them  and  replant¬ 
ing  in  pots  or  boxes  and  take  to  the  greenhouse. 
It  is  rather  late  now  to  start  Tomatoes,  and 
unless  you  had  heat  later  on  the  chance  of  fruit 
setting  would  not  be  great.  After  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  you  would  have  a  dull  time  without 
fire-heat,  but  with  plenty  of  Narcissus  potted 
up  earli  and  some  Tulips  and  Lilium  longi 
fioi’jfflJ  floors  of  these  could  be  obtaine  '  ' 
bcforaCmicb-  things  are  in  bloom  in  t 


that  is  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  tho 
outdoor  air  will  suit  the  Smilax  at  this  season. 
With  regard  to  a  minimum  temperature  of 
50  degs.  in  the  winter,  as  advised  in  tho  article 
referred  to,  you  will  note  that  the  advice  then 
sought  was  to  obtain  good  long  sprays  for 
mailcet ;  hence  they  must  be  always  fresh  and 
green,  though  the  Smilax  will  with  safety  stand 
a  temperature  5  degs.  lower.] 

Passifloras  are  suited  in  one  or  more 
varieties  to  every  kind  of  house.  For  the  stove, 
1*.  kermesina  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all,  ns  it 
is  also  one  of  tho  most  free-ilowering.  It  has  a 
singular  way  of  producing  its  flowers.  For  a 
few  days  there  will  be  a  profusion,  then  a 
period  of  growth,  and  then  another  of  flowering 
throughout  the  season.  Its  deep  carmine  blos¬ 
soms  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  kind,  whilst 
it  is  of  comparatively  miniature  growth  also. 
As  a  rafter  plant  it  iH  seen  to  great  advantage. 
P.  racemosa  (syn.,  I*,  princeps)  is,  perhaps,  a 
better-known  kind,  its  flowers  being  produced 
over  a  long  period  from  the  same  raceme. 
This,  too,  is  a  fine  variety,  the  best  results  being 
obtaina^l^i.B-olrpjjpJantH  grafted  on  a  free-grow¬ 
ing  species.  I*,  racemosa  itsel^tjot  being  so  satis- 
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V  HYBRID  AQUILEGIAS  IN  ABER¬ 
DEENSHIRE. 

A  noon  many  years  ago  I  sent  specimens  of  my 
collection  of  Hybrid  Aquilegias  to  Gardening 
Ili.ustr.vted,  and  was  pleased  to  find  them 
commended.  I  have  continued  to  cultivate 
them  with  some  care,  anil  the  result  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  varieties.  For  years, 
along  with  two  friends,  one  a  gardener  and  the 
other  an  amateur,  I  tried  to  get  seed  of  a  good 
strain.  We  bought  seed  from  many  firms,  but 
year  after  year  disappointment  came,  and  as  the 
plants  bloomed  they  were  cut  nut  and  thrown 
n way.  At  length,  almost  by  accident,  1  got  a 
little  seed  of  the  right  sort, and  having  purchased 
all  the  named  varieties  I  saw  advertised  was 
able  to  make  a  start.  For  some  years  the 
number  of  fine  spurred  flowers  from  the  seed 
sown  was  very  few.  I  kept  in  the  garden  a 
number  of  the  common  varieties  of  Columbine 
for  special  colour  and  size,  but  so  long  as  I  did 
that  the  hybrid  seedlings  did  not  give  more  than 
1(1  per  cent,  of  good  spurred  flowers.  The  pollen 
of  the  common  sorts  evidently  overcame  in 
effect  that  of  the  hybrids  and  made  it  difficult 
to  propagate  the  finer  forms  I  wished  to  raise. 
Suspecting  this  to  be  the  cause  I  threw  out  all 
the  ordinary  kinds  and  sowed  seed  from  selected 
plants  in  long  rows.  As  soon  as  these  showed 
bloom  I  cut  across  the  root  below  the  crown 
every  inferior  plant,  leaving  only  the  better 
kinds  to  come  into  full  flower  and  produce  seed. 
Sowing  only  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  this  late 
district  I  found  some  of  the  more  delicate  varie¬ 
ties  did  not  bloom  till  the  third  year,  and  these, 
though  very  slender  in  the  stem  at  first,  have 
in  some  cases  become  clumps  giving  a  mass  of 
bloom  2  feet  through,  and  have  flowered  in  the 
same  place  from  three  to  seven  years. 

After  trying  different  ways  I  think  the  most 
effective  way  of  growing  these  plants  is  in  a 
double  row,  sowing  the  seed  very  thinly  in  two 
lines  lSinchea  apart.  Thisgivesspaee  to  showthe 
beautiful  foliago  in  a  mass  covering  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  profusion  of  bloom 
with  its  wealth  of  colour  and  variety  of  form 
delights  the  eye.  Then  in  walking  along  either 
side  of  this  broad  band  of  flowers  each  particu¬ 
lar  form  is  seen  in  its  lightness  and  grace,  and 
all  the  varied  beauty  of  colour  is  also  seen  with¬ 
out  confusion.  Large  clumps  of  particular 
shades  of  colour  are  handsome  in  the  bonier, 
but  when  planted  in  large  beds  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  are  a  good  deal  lost.  In 
the  last  lot  of  plants  I  have  raised  anil  which 
nro  coming  into  bloom  now  I  find  only  nine 
really  inferior  sorts  in  the  space  containing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  plants—  a  very  different  result 
from  what  I  obtained  for  a  good  many  years. 
In  this  same  lot  I  have  two  that  are  new  to  me 
— one  with  elongated  petals  and  with  only  the 
most  delicate  pink  tinge,  just  removing  it  from 
white  ;  and  the  other  with  an  equally  delicate 
tinge  of  pure  pale  yellow.  I  have  also  in  that 
lot  the  largest  number  of  spurred  white  flowers 
1  have  yet  managed  to  raise,  though  none  of 
them  are  quite  up  to  what  I  should  like  to 
reach  in  the  way  of  a  pure  white  Columbine 
with  spurs  over  2  inches  long,  and  not  less 
gratifying  to  mo  is  to  observe  several  plants 
of  very  nuro  salmon  colours,  a  shade  I  have 
very  seldom  got  in  satisfactory  blooms.  I 
shall  have  it  now  in  a  miniature  gem  as  well  as 
in  medium  and  full-sized  flowers.  The  number 
of  spurred  Columbines  I  have  in  distinct  shades 
of  colour,  not  including  named  varieties,  is  at 
least  sixty -eight,  and  a  very  interesting  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  to  gather  a  bloom  from  each  plant, 
arrange  them  on  a  table  according  to  the 
dominant  colours,  and  then  place  in  order  the 
various  shades  from  dark  purples  to  palest 
lavender,  and  browns  and  reds  and  yellows, 
through  delicate  salmon  tints  to  pure  white.  In 
some  flowers  it  is  the  pale  shades  that  charm 
me  most,  but  in  others  the  effective  contrast  of 
bold,  distinct  colouring  pleases  the  eye.  Some 
of  the  large  forms  are  very  handsome  flowers, 
and  yet  no  less  interest  is  awakened  by  a  bush 
covered  with  hundreds  of  perfectly-formed 
miniature  blooms,  the  number  of  which  has 
increased  with  me  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  blooms  of  the  long-spurred  Aquilegias  are 
fertilised  by  the  humble  bee,  but  this  year  to  an 
extent  I  never  observed  before^u^y  hive  bees 
bite  a  hole  at  the  end  of  tl>e  l<ng  gnus  ar.-l  sip 
the  nectar  witn&it I  tbfehiligVthl  Vpelle>j.V«T 


speculate  on  the  result  of  this,  and  so  find  flower 
culture  incites  to  thought  in  many  directions. 

J.  C.  Robertson. 

Raynt  free  if  awe,  Warthill,  Aberdeen. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

Shading  flowers  for  exhibition. 

To  growers  of  exhibition  blooms  the  following 
remarks  more  particularly  apply,  and  as  it  is 
their  endeavour  to  present  the  blossoms  in  as 
perfect  a  condition  as  possible  on  a  given  date, 
it  becomes  almost  a  necessity  to  shade  them. 
The  uncertainly  of  our  English  climate  always 
leaves  the  grower  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  will 
have  to  do.  There  are  occasions  when  shading 
is  quite  unnecessary,  but  these  are  very  rare  in 
the  height  of  our  summer  season.  I  have 
frequently  met  with  cases  in  which  a  grower  of 
exhibition  blooms  has,  two  or  three  days  before 
the  show  takes  place,  as  perfect  a  lot  of  blossoms 
as  one  could  wish  ;  but  these  same  flowers 
and  other  fast  opening  buds  have  been  rendered 
utterly  useless  because  pains  have  not  been 
taken  to  shade  them.  At  Whitsuntide  last  I 
inspected  a  superb  collection  of  plants  which 
were  developing  typical  blooms  intended  for  an 
exhibition  two  days  after  my  visit.  Twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  upon  visiting  the  collec¬ 
tion  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  in  the 
scene.  Within  this  period  we  hail  experienced 
a  day  of  almost  tropical  heat,  and  the  fine 
flowers  were  sadly  burned  and  scalded,  and  the 
grower's  prospects  of  success  entirely  marred. 
These  instances  prove  the  necessity  for  shading 
flowers  of  high  quality,  and  also  to  show  how 
negloct  in  this  particular  may  undo  the  work 
and  care  of  one’s  favourites,  often  extending 
over  a  long  period. 

The  question  of  shading  is  not  by  any  means 
difficult,  and  provided  the  grower  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  light  cotton  material, 
the  erection  for  holding  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  If  the  beds  are  long  ones,  and  not 
more  than  •”>  feet  or  G  feet  across,  stout  posts 
should  be  obtained,  and  inserted  three  at  each 
end  of  the  bed.  The  centre  post  when  driven 
into  the  ground  should  be  about  .‘f  feet  0  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  the  two  others,  which 
should  be  driven  in  the  respective  corners  of  the 
bed,  should  be  about  2  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  garden  Erect  the  posts  at  the  end  of  the 
bed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  when  they  arc 
securely  fixed  in  position  stout  galvanised  wire 
should  be  strained  to  them.  This  will  then  give 
three  rows  of  wire,  the  centre  one  well  above 
the  plants  and  the  two  outer  rows  sufficien'  ly 
so  for  our  purpose.  Strong  muslin,  or  a  latter' 
material  is  that  what  is  known  as  butter  cloth, 
should  then  lie  got.  This  can  be  purchased  in 
various  widths,  so  that  that  of  a  size  to  suit  our 
Pansy-beds  may  be  obtained.  This  material 
should  be  made  to  stretch  across  the  three  wires 
already  described  and  to  run  on  brass  rings. 
These  rings  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  and 
should  then  be  sewn  at  equal  distances  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  shading  material. 
The  brass  rings  should  be  sewn  on  the  two  outer 
edges  of  this  material,  as  the  higher  wire  in  the 
centre  is  simply  used  to  strain  the  shading  over, 
and  this  is  kept  in  position,  really  in  a  tent-like 
form,  by  the  rings  holding  the  outer  edges,  after 
having  been  threaded  on  to  wire  before  the 
latter  was  finally  fixed.  It  is  wiser  to  fix  the 
shading  supports,  etc.,  early  In  the  season,  and 
before  the  plants  attain  any  very  large  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  so  much  easier  then.  When  the 
erection  is  complete,  it  is  an  immense  relief  to 
the  exhibitor  to  know  that,  come  what  may,  he 
is  then  perfectly  safe.  A  few  days  beforfe  an 
exhibition  takes  place,  when  the  buds  are 
unfolding  which  are  to  produce  the  show 
flowers,  should  the  sun  be  very  trying,  or 
should  there  be  any  considerable  spell  of  sun¬ 
shine,  the  light  tiffany-like  shading  may  be 
drawn  across  with  ease  before  the  sun  attains 
much  power,  to  be  drawn  back  again  in  the 
early  evening,  or  earlier  should  the  weather 
change.  In  this  way  the  cool  and  helpful  dews 
assist  to  strengthen  the  plants,  and  the  flower- 
stems  do  not  become  drawn  and  weakly.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  a  heavy  rainfall  the  shading  may 
be  drawn  across,  and*  thus  shelter  the  blooms 
from  damage  and  dirt  which  the  heavy  splashes 
invariably  bring.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
kgeping  the  sides  of  the  shading  low  enough  in 
lame  instances,  a  stake — a  Batnb  'i)  cRiveis  excel¬ 


lent — should  be  inserted  through  one  of  the 
rings  here  and  there  in  a  slanting  position, 
depressing  the  wire  slightly  by  these  means. 
This  may  be  rendered  secure  by  tying  the  ring 
and  stake  together  with  a  piece  of  twine.  This 
system  of  shading  will  also  apply  to  other 
plants.  D.  B.  Crane. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  blue  garden.— I  am  very  much  interested  in 

your  correspondent's  account  of  a  blue  garden,  uri 
should  be  very  grateful  for  a  list  ot  the  Irises  which  ur 
really  blue,  without  violet  or  purple  ahadings  C*U- 
lories  are  misleading,  and  one  is  al  way*  Kind  of  informair*! 
from  somebody  who  speak.*  from  personal  experience.— A 
Si  ttHTKIBKK. 

Sweet  Pea  Wide  Awake.— This  is  a  new  S»«i 

l‘ea  which,  when  sufficiently  known,  will  be  valued  lor  it. 
bright  crimson  colour.  Those  to  whom  tile  Iwautiful  fctov 
souis  of  Salopian  arc  familiar  will  appreciate  the  variriv 
under  notice  when  it  is  stated  to  he  a  much  brighter  nil 
richer  flower  of  that  colour.  The  blossoms,  too,  are  large, 
and  the  plant-  is  also  a  free-flowering  one. — D.  B.  C. 

Sweet  Pea  Navy  Blue.— Among  my  colle-ti-vi 
this  season  this  is  one  of  the  most  robust.  The  plant 
stands  out  distinct  for  its  strong,  v  igorous-looking  groath, 
developing  large,  handsome  blossoms  on  a  great  length  of 
footstalk.  The  colour  is  one  hut  poorly  represented  in 
Sweet  Peas,  being  a  dark  blue  in  effect.  The  standnds. 
which  are  very  erect,  are  ol  a  royal  purple  colour,  and  the 
wings  almost  a  violet.  In  competition  a  bunch  of  this 
variety  should  be  very  useful. — D.  B.  O. 

Sweet  Pea  Triumph.— This  is  undoubtedly  ow 
of  the  largest  Sweet  Peas,  its  tine  erect  standards  ol  bright 
rosy-pink  and  wings  ol  white,  flushed  rosy-purple,  nuking 
it  a  very  distinct  and  effective  blossom.  Under  gneu 
culture  it  is  most  robust,  free,  and  develops  its  blooms  on 
long,  stout  flower-stenn.  It  also  develops  three  blonoms 
on  one  stem  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is  usual  with  these 
plants.— D.  B.  C. 

Destroying  wlreworm  — 1  frequently  see  en¬ 
quiries  as  to  getting  rid  of  wireworm,  etc.  I  hare  neier 
seen  as  a  reply  the  method  I  have  used  with  absolute  ac¬ 
cess  for  eight  year*.  In  autumn  dig  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  water  it  well  with  a  mixture  of  2  fluid  ounces  canw'.i 
acid  (Calvert's  No.  5  is  what  I  use)  to  3  gallons  water.  In 
January  or  February  fork  over  the  ground,  and  water  with 
1  ounce  carbolic  acid  to  3  gallons  or  4  gallons  water.  Three 
weeks  after  this  the  ground  may  be  used.— J.  C. 

Pink  Mrs.  Slnklns  var.  Gearl.— My  gardens, 

Mr.  B.  Gear,  has  raised  so  handsome  a  variety  ol  Pint 
from  Mrs.  Sinkins  seed  that  I  have  desired  him  to  send 
you  specimens  of  the  flowers,  which  I  have  named  "Mr, 
Sinkins  var.  Oeari."  You  will  observe  the  centre  ol  the 
flower  is  of  a  purer  white  than  Sinkins,  and  that  the  pint 
markings  arc  evenly  distributed  over  the  petals.  H.  W. 
Hoskyns. 

[Your  Pink  is  certainly  distinct,  but  the  fact  ol  Its 
splitting  its  call  a  so  badly  will,  we  fear,  be  again,:  i: 
Have  you  found  that  it  remains  constant  —  that  is,  dors 
not  sport  back  to  Mrs.  Sinkins,  from  which  you  say  you 
raised  it ’I 

Increasing;  Cineraria  m&rltlma.  —  "'ill  you 

please  inform  me  through  Gardexi.no  Iluuiteated  ho»  t> 
make  and  strike  cuttings  of  Cineraria  marilima  variegats 
— Anxious. 

(The  best  way  to  increase  this  is  from  cuttings  in  spring, 
choosing  the  twiggy  side  shoots,  and  putting  into  very 
sandy  soil,  being  careful  not  to  overwater.  The  quirked 
way  to  obtain  a  stock  is  to  sow  seeds  in  February,  tian>- 
planting  to  the  open  air  in  May.) 

Lifting  Anemone  coronaria.  —  Should  Wind¬ 
flowers  and  other  Anemones  (coronaria)  be  lifted  anl 
replanted  in  different  ground  each  year?  Is  the  art 
winter  of  the  west  of  Scotland  bad  lor  them  ?— G.  W.  II. 

[These  are  always  improved  by  lifting,  and 
equally  so  bv  rest  and  a  change  of  soil.  Winter 
wet  is  not  so  much  against  them  as  the  early 
restart  into  growth  and  subsequent  suffering 
from  frost  when  left  in  the  soil.  This  often  m 
cripples  them  that  the  tubers  perish.  You  may 
lift  any  time  in  July  and  replant  in  October, 
keeping  the  roots  meanwhile  in  dry  soil  in  a 
well- ventilated  shed.  Do  not  put  the  tubers 
into  boxes  and  shut  down  the  lid,  as  some  do, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  whole.  1 
Withered  Calceolaria.— I  enclose  a  plant  ol  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  ol  its  wither  I 
condition  and  if  any  remedy'  The  brown  kind  suit" 
more  than  the  yellow  in  the  same  bed.  Tufted  Panne 
an*  also  dying  in  tliat  way. — llox.  Mkh.  Ward. 

[Your  plants  are  attacked  near  the  ground- 
level  with  a  deadly  fungus,  which  in  several 
instances  had  permeated  the  hard  stems, 
rendering  them  quite  dead  and  useless  fur 
2  inches  in  length  in  some  instances.  We  have 
had  similar  experience  this  year  in  mod 
unlooked-for  places,  plants  going  off  suddenly 
that  were  healthy  the  previous  day.  Many 
such  disease  germs  are  very  active  now,  a 
consequence,  as  we  imagine,  of  the  close,  warm, 
and  damp  nature  of  the  atmosphere.] 

Annuals  for  early  flowering.— "  ill  T°° 

give  me  some  name*  of  annual*  which,  if  sown  rain  in 
autumn,  will  stan«l  the  winter  and  bloom  early  the  folk*- 
inn  year?— J.  D.  L.  B. 

(These  are  not  a  numerous  family,  and  somo 
ofthS  best  are  Cenlaurea  cyan  us  in  variety. 
Lira  nan  thes  -  Doug!  asi,  a  very  showy  plant,  and 
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till  the  seed lings  are  well  advanced,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  sow  at  once,  transplanting  the 

as  soon  as 
irmanent  quarters  not 
Such  things 

i_t. _ I  ; _  j  on  the  attention  they  receive 

than  whether  theyaresowuouenionth  oranother, 


in  mild  seasons  Oaillardia  piota  varieties. 
Iceland  Poppies,  not  strictly  annuals,  may  lie 
hastened  to  flower  in  this  way,  and  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Sultan,  and  Sweet  Peas  may  be  greatly 
forwarded  if  slight  protection  can  bo  given. 
The  Limnanthes,  however,  is  one  of  the  best 
that  wo  know.  Silene  pondula  compacts  is  also 
good.  Such  things  as  Forget-me-not,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  and  Pansies  are,  of  course,  excellent, 
but  are  scarcely  true  annuals.  ] 

Propagating  hardy  plants.— Will  you  please 

let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  ot  (Iariikninii  the  best 
time  to  propagate  the  following  plants,  or  if  they  can  be 
struck  from  cuttings :  Alyssuin  s.ixalile  variegatum, 
Aubrictia  purpurea,  Arabia  ulpiua  '  A  Constant  Kkaukr. 

[Voucan  begin  to  propagate  tho  plants  you 
mention  as  soon  as  llowering  is  over  and  the 
young  growths  are  of  sufficient  length.  Dibble 
the  cuttings  into  sandy  soil  behind  a  north  wall, 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
place  a  bell-glass  or  liandlight  over  them  till  well 
rooted,  when  they  may  be  left  open  ;  or  you  may 
take  them  up  and  divide  them,  attending  well 
to  watering  after  planting.] 

Columbines.—  My  Columbines  have  flowered  very 
freely  this  year,  and.  U  they  are  now  going  out  of  bloom, 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me  the  last  treatment 
for  them  so  that  they  will  flower  well  again  next  year  1  1 
am  not  letting  them  go  to  seed.  II.  Bkkciiam  Smith. 

[You  can  only  at  present  let  well  alone,  ami 
in  the  early  autumn  give  a  light  mulching  of 
manure  about  tho  base,  yet  not  too  close  to  the 
root  stock.  Columbines  exhaust  themselves  in 
about  throe  years,  and  to  keep  up  tho  fine 
display  some  good  seedling  plants  should  be 
raised  periodically.  Seedlings  do  far  better 
than  divided  plants  of  most  kinds,  and  the 
plants  are  so  easily  raised  that  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  if  seed  lie  sown  in  open 
ground  in  shallow  drills,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  when  quite  young  or  about  six 
months  old.  ] 

Lewlsla  redlvlva.  Is  Lewlala  rediviva  a  rock 
plant  t  I  put  it  in  my  rockery  about  two  months  ago, 
and  it  ha<l  a  few  lovely  blooms,  but  they  have  all  dropped 
off,  as  it  they  had  been  picked,  and  the  root  is  shrivelling 
up.— A,  S.  O. 

[It  is  essentially  a  rock  plant,  for  it  will  do  in 
no  other  position  and  become  a  success  each 
year.  The  recent  planting  may  have  something 
"to  do  with  the  falling  of  the  blooms,  or,  what  is 
equally  probable,  tho  plant  has  been  too  dry  at 
the  root  at  the  flowering  period.  This  plant 
should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  and  most 
sunny  positions  the  rock  garden  offers— prefer¬ 
ably  in  a  narrow  fissure  or  crevico  where  the 
gritty  loam  is  deep,  yet  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fleshy  rosetto  of  leaves  is  well  exposed 
to  tho  sun.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
plant  not  long  remaining  in  evidence  each  year, 
but  very  showy  when  in  bloom.  Until  estab¬ 
lished  tho  plant  must  receive  occasional  water¬ 
ing  in  summer.  If  the  root  was  a  good  one  you 
will  doubtless  see  a  return  to  life  another  year, 
though  meantime  you  should  bo  assured  that 
your  plant  is  rightly  placed.  From  your  state¬ 
ment  that  the  root  was  shrivelling  up,  we 
imagine  sufficient  moisture  has  not  been  given. 
If  this  is  bo  give  a  thorough  soaking  at  once, 
and  every  other  day  for  a  while.  It  is  not  easy 
to  kill  the  plant,  hence  its  specific  name,  as  it 
will  revive  after  long  periods  of  enforced  in¬ 
activity.  Wo  have  grown  tho  plant  on  dry, 
sunny  walls,  and  also  in  pots,  firmly  wedged 
between  stonos.] 

Planting  Tufted  Pansies.  I  wai.t  to  have  two 
beds  for  next  spring  o!  Pansies,  blue,  mauve,  and  yellow 
Is  it  liest  to  raise  now  from  seed  or  to  strike  cuttings  off 
old  Plants  I  have  already  Whii.  should  they  he  planted 
in  the  lieds,  and  what  distance  apart  for  forming  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  of  bloom  /  Also,  is  it  too  late  fo  raise  plants 
from  seed  of  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Silene  com¬ 
pacts  for  spring  flowering,  Hollyhocks,  I lanterbury  Bells, 
and  Pinks,  white  and  pink,  for  summer  ?— K.  (i. 

[Seedlings  always  mako  tho  most  vigorous 
plants  for  the  purpose  you  name,  and  are  less 
trouble  than  cuttings,  which  are  liable  to  damp. 
Tho  seed  should  bo  sown  at  once,  as  it  is  now 
somewhat  late.  Still,  with  careful  treatment 
good  plants  should  bo  ready  for  the  beds  tho 
first  week  of  October.  It  is  not  always  tho 
largest  plants  that  stand  tho  winter  best.  If 
you  wish  for  a  dense  bed  of  bloom,  plant  at 
X  inches  apart  each  way,  more  than  this  if  you 
prefer  less  formality  in  the  mass.  From  seed 
sown  now,  however,  tho  formor  distance  will 
suit  quite  wolL  It  is  not  too  late  for  sowing 
some  of  tho  things  mentioned,  but  Hollyhocks, 


seedlings  to  a  nice  shady  border 

Cible,  and  to  their 

:  than  tho  middle  of  October, 
depend  far  more 

t! _ "  . 

and  plants  of  moderate  size  always  transplant 
with  the  greatest  success.] 


Growing  Tropaaolum  speclosum.— Can  you 

tell  me  why  I  fail  year  alter  year  to  grow  Tropasolum 
sped osu in '!  I  have  tried  various  soils  and  aspects,  lmt 
the  plants  always  turn  yellow  after  they  have  got  uIkjuI  a 
foot  high  and  gradually  dwindle.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
succeed,  i  n  1  have  spared  no  trouble.  I  now  only  allow 
them  about  two  hours  of  sun  in  the  day  by 
protecting  them.  1  shall  he  glad  if  you  can 
help  me  to  grow  it — Mss.  A.  S.  Oaxiiv. 

[W’e  are  afraid  you  are  not  the  only 
one  who  has  failed  to  grow  this  lovely 
climber.  There  is  little  trouble  with 
tho  plant  in  northern  gardens.  Its 
chief  requirements  are  a  cool  rooting 
medium  and  absence  from  sun.  This 
anil  a  rich  clay  soil  are  most  impor¬ 
tant.  What  seems  equally  important, 
though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  is  companionship  of  roots  below 
ground.  Can  you  not  find  a  shady 
corner  or  position  near  the  base  of 
some  evergreen  shrub  where  the  shade 
would  bo  constant,  and  whero  the 
root  association  would  be  equally  so  ? 
The  shrub  would  act  as  a  means  for 
the  plants  to  clamber  on,  and  would 
therefore  meet  a  variety  of  require¬ 
ments.  Were  we  planting  we  would 
certainly  cling  to  the  foregoing  as 
the  essential  points  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  climber.  In  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  we  have  seen  it  doing  well 
when  planted  near  a  house  or  wall, 
and  this  sometimes  in  light  soil,  and 
again  in  quite  heavy  soil.  We  decide, 
therefore,  that  aspect  is  the  most 
important  item  of  all.  An  old  Portu¬ 
gal  Laurel  or  any  such  shrub  giving 
y,-*j  good  shelter  from  sun  would  tlo. 

Take  out  a  trench  12  inches  deep, 
put  in  a  good  layer  of  old  cow- 
inanuro  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with 
A  ||  good  loamy  clay  and  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  mixed  with  tho  original  soil. 
Plant  preferably  in  autumn,  say  Oc¬ 
tober.  Placo  the  long,  fleshy  roots 
3  inches  deep  in  the  soil,  or  you  may 
J  f  plant  bodily  the  established  plants  as 
received.  We  prefer  to  place  pieces 
of  sandstone  on  the  roots  to  some 
extent,  as  the  plant  prefers  firmness 
and  coolness  at  the  root.  Plenty  of 
r  moisture  is  required  during  growth  to 
get  the  finest  results.] 

Aquilegia  Stuartl.— This  fine 
'  Columbine  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  and 
ns  free  as  any  of  its  tribe — a  perfectly 
dwarf  and  free-flowering  plant  that 
should  be  at  home  in  every  garden. 
To  describe  its  spurless  flowers  as 
blue  and  white  would  convoy  but  little 
idea  of  the  actual  value  of  tie  plant,  partieu- 
be  raised  by  larly  the  handsome  appearance  of  tho  flowers, 
e.  In  their  which  are  produced  quite  freely.  Stuart's 
planted  out  Columbine  is  quite  distinct  both  in  colour 
,o  their  per-  and  size  from  Aquilegia  glnndulosa,  another 
into  dormant  beautiful  rock  garden  kind. 

August  the  Gypsophila  cerastioides.— Where  a 
tall  flower-  jwdrf  plant  can  be  freely  employed  either  in 
11s  rising,  in  t|10  |,or(ior  0r  rock  garden  this  is  one  of  tho 
a  height  of  most  free- flowering  that  could  be  named.  The 


The  Cape  Hyacinth  (fialtonia  camllcans). 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  autumn  they  would  really  “ be  the  most  turfy  loam  to  prevent  the  soil  choking  the 

Leavda  of  Marechal  Nlel  being  eaten.—  economical  in  the  end.  Of  course,  if  you  decide  drainage.  When  potting,  a  wedge-shaped  ram- 
WH  w'alf  E  to  have  some  standards  these  woufd  have  to  mer  should  be  used  to  ran.  the  compost  in 

this  very  remarkable  way,  and  what  is  the  cure ?— T.  F.  0.  com o  from  the  open  ground,  (oth)  In  making  tirmly  all  round.  11  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  no 
lit  is  evidently  one  of  the  weevils  that  is  eating  your  up  the  border  remove  about  2  feet  6  inches  of  water  will  be  needed  for  a  day  or  two,  unlese 
Hose  leaves.  These  weevils  only  feed  at  night,  and  if  you  the  present  soil,  break  up  the  bottom,  put  in  the  weather  is  very  warm.  Stand  the  plants  in 
^rr^^tri^rLU^er^lP^,t'  for  drainage  6  inches  of  broken  bricks,  large  the  shade  for  a  flay  or  two  to  get  established, 

Sheet,  When  uley  may  be  destroyed.  A  good  shaking  of  stones,  or  clinkers,  then  place  some  turfy-loam  but  if  such  a  place  cannot  be  fourd  arrange  the 
the  plant  will  also  cause  them  to  fall  ]  with  the  Grass  downwards  upon  the  drainage,  plants  in  squares  and  pot  thick.  This  will  keep 

Planting  Marechal  Nlel  Rose  In  cold  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of  good  them  cool  at  the  roots,  ami  they  will  then  at 


But  should  you  be  obliged  to  give  artificial  heat,  better,  and  the  lime  in  .the  shells  is  an  excel- 
the  latter  would  bo  safest,  and  if  you  procure  lent  fertiliser,  and  also  exercises  a  sweetening 
what  are  known  as  extra  strong  plants  in  the  influence.  Cover  the  crocks  with  a  piece  of 
autumn  they  would  really  the  most  turfy  loam  to  prevent  the  soil  choking  the 


greenhouse.— 1,  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  a  loam  four  parts,  well-decayed  manure  one  part,  first  only  need  syringing  overnoaa  in  tne  even- 
SarCcful  Kiel  or  any  other  Noisette  Hose  should  he  an(1  about  a  o-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  ings  of  hot  days.  When  water  is  given  let  the 
whetherHn  thejrround.  !n  a  pot.' oHn wood-ashes  to  each  barrowload  of  the  compost,  plants  have  a  thorough  soaking.  No  more 
and  what  kind  of  soil  /  2,  What  is  the  best  liquid-manure  Thoroughly  incorporate  all  together  some  three  water  will  then  be  required  for  some  days.  A 
for  Roses,  and  how  often  should  it  be  applied  f— Towxexd.  or  four  weeks  before  planting.  J  stake  should  be  inserted  for  the  support  of  the 

[A  north  wall  of  such  a  house  is  not  by  any  -  plants  at  the  time  of  potting,  making  a  loop- 

means  a  good  position  for  this  glorious  Rose.  OBRYSANIBSUDlil,  like  tie  with  raffia.  After  about  a  week  stand 

It  would  be  best  to  plant  out  in  the  border  __  '  the  plants  in  another  position.  This  will 

rather  than  in  a  pot  or  tub,  and  on  the  side  away  HCtTR?  A  NT)  RFPTTFV  encourage  growth  and  assist  to  ripen  the  wool, 

from  the  wall,  but  you  must  see  that  the  soil  is  1  ’  without  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get 

well  prepared  Make  a  hole  3  feet  wide  and  ^uTo^^divrenTwhfcT^SfS^ do^fMchm  large  blooms.  Other  deUils  of  culture  in  season 
3  feet  deep.  Break  up  the  bottom-sou  with  a  white  Chrysanthemum  which  is  developing  numbers  of  appear  in  this  paper  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
fork,  put  about  6  inches  or  9  inches  of  drainage  flower-buds  at  present  time?  If  left  they  will  be  much  they  be  carefully  observed  you  should  in  the 
in  the  form  of  clinkers,  large  stones,  or  broken  100  efrlj-  WiU  it  be  safe  to  pinch  off  the  bud* f— J.H.  end  obtain  capital  results.  If  you  are  fortunate 
bricks,  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  loam  [^ou  are  not  alone  in  the  difficulty  of  know-  enough  to  have  got  your  plants  in  pots  5  inches 
3  parts,  well-decayed  manure  1  part,  with  just  a  ing  what  to  do  with  your  plants  of  this  variety  jn  diameter,  you  will  then  be  safe  to  transfer 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  The  best  and  safest  which  are  now  developing  their  flower-buds,  them  direct  into  their  flowering  pots,  which 
liquid-manure  is  that  from  farmyard  or  stable,  ft  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  variety  to  be  persistent  8j,ould  measure  9  inches  across.-— fc.  G.] 

well  diluted  so  that  it  is  the  colour  of  pale  ale.  in  i*-9  production  right  away  from  the  time  - ■ 

If  you  have  to  prepare  some,  procure  a  paraffin  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  and  owing  to  the  pre-  LAW  AND  CUSTOM 

cask,  burn  it  out,  then  put  into  it  a  sack  half  mature  formation  of  the  buds  thus  early  the  _ 

full  of  fresh  cow-manure.  Into  another  bag  put  difficulties  of  increasing  the  stock  and  even  Delay  jn  forwarding  goods  purchased 

2  pecks  of  soot.  Probe  the  bags  with  a  fork  to  perpetuating  the  variety  are  difficult.  The  only  through  advertisement.— On  February  liih  1 

allow  waterto  enter,  then  fill  up  cask  with  water,  remedy  known  to  us,  and  this  is  practised  by  ordered  a  greenhouse  from  H.  *  Co.,  and  forwarded  then 
In  about  three  days  it  is  ready  for  use.  Give  the  largest  holder  of  the  stock  of  this  plant  is  a'S' whin  I 

this  liquor  about  half-strength — that  is  to  say,  to  persistently  remove  the  buds  as  they  them  kwp  promising  to  rend  it  in  a  lew  dare, 

half  a  water-pot  of  the  liquid-manure  and  half  a  develop  and  until  the  time  has  arrived  when  Fifteen  months  ago  the  firm  advertised  under  another 
pot  of  plain  water.  Refill  the  tub  each  time  you  Will  require  the  plants  to  blossom.  When  name.  What  steps  can  I  take  to  recover  the  money 
and  give  the  bags  a  turn  over.  Such  liquid-  variety  was  first  distributed  we  fear  it  was  ghouIj  gue  tj,em  the  County  Court  to  recover 

manure  can  be  applied  about  once  a  week  and  worked  very  hard  for  stock,  and  as  a  conse-  the  monev  you  paid  them,  and  you  should  also  data 
when  flower  buds  are  visible  twice  a  week  until  qaence  its  somewhat  weak  constitution  became  damages  for  breach  of  contract  You  will  have  no  *8- 
they  show  colour,  then  withhold  it  until  after  impaired.  To  increase  stock  of  this  sort  it  is  rn%  m^buin.ng  a  verdict,  ami  jou  should  suewnhoo: 
the  plants  have  flowered.]  advisable  to  plant  out  in  the  open  border  a  Nul8ance  slaughtor-house.-Five  rear, 

.,  _  _  _  .  quantity  Of  young  plants  which  thrive  in  a  ^.g  j  took  some  3  acres  ofland  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of 


loam  four  parts,  well-decayed  manure  one  part,  first  only  need  syringing  overhead  in  the  even- 
and  about  a  5-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  ings  of  hot  days.  When  water  is  given  let  the 


they  show  colour,  then  w 
the  plants  have  flowered.] 


m£ingnal5£  torte"  fret  remarkable  degree  under  such  hardy  treatment,  one 

my  plant-house,  which  is  a  !ean-to,  20  fret  long  by  10  fret  gmng  as  a  result  cuttings  far ;more  likely  to .  ;  and 1  has  toen  ure^as  a  ^^many 


best  manner  of  making  up  the  tK)rder?—Bl!oi.v.''KR.  from  its  disposition  to  bl^m  at  anyseason.it 

[  We  presume  your  proposed  border  will  have  13  a  Japanese  flower  of  the  purest  white  and  |„orc  ,-ire(unv  conducted,  but  the  nuisance  continue, 
a  southern  or  western  aspect.  If  so,  you  will  neatest  form,  and  for  cutting  is  unsurpassed  for  just the  -me.  The  premises  are  threes, uarters  of  amile 
be  able  to  grow  the  varieties  mentioned  below  early  display.]  nrten  iiiuSfr,^ M^tfe butcher hL  hfeahop  witluTS 

with  success.  Upon  the  9-feet  6-inch  wall  at  ,  Chrysanthemums  in  small  pots.  —  l  have  l0W11_  w  hat  redress  have  I  ?— L-kahsiioldek. 
back  we  should  recommend  you  to  plant  free-  are  nTJUtoi  ViTlUyouPkiJdly  tel"  me  the ""ay  [It  appears  that  these  premises  have  only 
growing  Roses,  not  exactly  climbers,  unless  you  they  should  he  treated  from  now  to  be  grown  in  pots  to  been  used  as  a  slaughter-house  during  the  last- 
could  extend  the  growths  of  one  or  two,  sucli  as  obtain  fine  blossoms?— J.  1>.  L  B.  two  years,  an,]i  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the 

Marshal  Niel,  on  to  the  roof.  This  would  not  [With  care  and  attention  you  may,  in  the  occupier  lias  no  right  of  easement,  or,  by  pre- 
be  advisable  to  any  great  extent,  or  shade  end,  produce  fairly  large  blooms,  but  you  scription  or  otherwise,  to  cause  you  to  put  up 
would  be  injurious  to  the  plants  below.  Having  cannot  possibly  obtain  those  of  the  large  and  wjth  the  nuisance.  You  may  sue  him  in  the 
this  in  view  we  would  advise  you  to  plant  seven  handsome  character  that  you  are  accustomed  to  county  court  and  recover  damages,  and  you  may 
varieties  upon  this  wall  as  follows  :  Mme.  Abel  see  at  exhibitions  in  November.  You  do  not  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  butcher 
Chatenay,  Mons.  Desir,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  say  what  is  the  size  of  the  pots  in  which  the  from  continuing  the  nuisance.  Your  better 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  plants  were  received,  and  this  rather  hinders  us  course  is  to  address  a  letter  to  the  local  sanitary 
Bouquetd’Or,  and  W.  A.  Richardson.  You  might  giving  you  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  customary  authority  (which  appears  to  be  a  rural  district 
then  have  a  double  row  in  front  of  the  above,  for  the  Chrysanthemum  specialist  to  send  his  council)  and  request  the  authority  to  cause  this 
the  first  row  as  half  standards  and  the  other  plants  out  in  pots  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  nuisance  to  health  to  be  abated.  Unless  the 
row  bushes.  We  should  plant  about  2  feet  it  is  now  late  to  have  plants  in  pots  so  small,  authority  have  obtained  certain  urban  powers, 
apart,  but  2  feet  6  inches  would  not  be  too  much  the  usual  intermediate  repottings  before  the  they  may  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  slaughter- 
space  to  afford  if  you  do  not  desire  to  plant  so  final  stage  is  reached  hail  better  be  dispensed  house  n9  a  slaughter-house,  but  they  nuy  in 
many.  Reckoning  at  2  feet  apart,  these  two  with.  Assuming  the  plants,  therefore,  are  now  any  case  compel  the  nuisance  to  lie  abated, 
rows  would  take  about  twenty  plants.  If  you  in  3-inch  pots,  you  had  better  place  them  into  Should  the  authority  fail  to  deal  with  the  nuis- 
wish  for  variety  the  following  score  are  all  first-  their  flowering  pots  direct,  pots  8  inches  in  ance,  you  may  also  write  to  the  Local  Govern- 
rate  for  forcing :  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  diameter  being  quite  large  enough.  We  would  ment  "Board  and  complain  that  the  authority 
Testout,  La  France,  Marquise  Litta,  Duehess  advise  you  to  prepare  a  compost  of  three  parts  have  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
of  Albany,  Anna  Ollivier,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  half  a  the  complaint  will  receive  attention.  It  will 
de  Watteville,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Lam-  part  of  well-rotted  horse-manure,  and  half  a  probably  be  better  to  press  the  local  authority 
bard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  part  of  road-pit  or  coarse  silver-sand.  Mix  rather  than  take  proceedings  in  the  county 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Sunrise,  The  these  thoroughly,  but  before  doing  so  add  a  court,  and  perhaps  if  you  again  mention  the 
Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Papa  Gontier,  Niphetos,  sprinkling  of  broken  charcoal,  and  to  every  matter  to  the  inspector  he  will  see  to  it  for  you. 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and  Safrano.  In  bushel  of  the  compostaG-inchpotfulof  bone-meal.  If  not,  write  to  the  council,  as  already  advised, 
reply  to  your  third  query  we  would  certainly  Turn  the  heap  over  several  times,  and  then  see  — K.  C.  T.] 

advise  you  to  plant  bushes  on  their  own  roots  to  the  pots  being  carefully  crocked.  The  pots,  _  " 

if  you  can  got  them,  but  rather  than  plant  very  too,  should  be  clean.  Potsherds  make  excellent  W  A*  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 

small  specimens  procure  them  upon  the  seedling  crocks,  and  for  covering  the  hole  in  the  bottom  and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  rtry 
or  cutting  Brier.  (4th)  If  the  other  occupants  of  the  pots  use  concave  pieces,  covering  these  beginning  hare  come  from  its  readers,  ire  denn 
of  the  house  would  allow  you  to  keep  a  low  with  two  or  three  layers  of  small  pieces.  A  to  encourage  this,  arid  therefore  offer  each  uw», 

temperature— that  is,  in  fact,  without  any  few  Lineh  bones  to  cover  the  crocks  is  an  excel-  for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  laud 

artificial  heat  until  the  beginnitfg>>fthe  new  lent  addition,  assisting  the  drainage,  and  pro-  edffidnpfthe  “English  Flower  Garden  *° 
year — we  should'  aayt;  plant  in  (Ktob£\  -oc  J.fcnng  food  for  the  roots  when  once  they  peach  the  sender  of  (he.  jnostjisef  id  or  interesting  later 

ing  outdoor-grown  plants,  whuffr*  wTiuld  frg)  thfem.  If  oyster-shells  can  L«:;bbtaimetfc  use  or  short  .JUliile  pukiiihed  in  the  current  mu:! 

much  cheaper  and  stronger  than  those  in  potsTl  them  instead  of  potsherds,  as  they,  ^ssup,  vihi^^U  be  marked  thus 
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GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.  —  Abundant  supplies  of 
water  will  be  necessary  both  to  plants  in  pots 
and  nlso  in  the  borders,  and  a  weak  stimulant 
of  some  kind  should  be  given  twice  a  week  to 
plants  coming  into  bloom,  or  which  are  required 
to  flower  continuously  for  some  time,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Balsams,  etc.  Free-growing 
climbors  soon  get  into  a  tangle  if  neglected,  and 
a  little  thinning  and  regulating  occasionally  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  condition. 
Specimen  Bougainvilleas  for  the  warm-house 
will  bo  nicely  in  bloom  now,  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  Some  of  the  hardiest  Palms  may  be 
plunged  outside  in  sheltered  nooks  about  the 
grounds.  India-rubbers  will  be  better  outside. 
Wo  use  them  with  other  fine-leaved  plants  to 
create  tropical  effects  in  sheltered  nooks. 
Bamboos  make  light  and  graceful  backgrounds 
in  the  conservatory,  and  are  useful  on  party 
nights  in  the  house.  But  in  country  districts 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  are  the  time  when 
large  numbers  of  plants  are  required  for  corridor 
and  room  decoration,  and  Palms,  Bamboos, 
Araucarias,  anil  other  plants  of  like  nature 
must  be  kept  in  stock.  As  I  have  already  said, 
most  of  these  will  do  in  a  sheltered  spot  outside 
for  the  next  two  months  or  so.  Oranges  are 
not  so  much  grown  as  they  were  forty  years 

So,  but  they  are  useful  in  wintor,  and  large 
ints  in  tubs  or  largo  pots  have  considerable 
effect  when  pluced  on  terrace  walks  in  summer, 
and  the  plants  are  all  the  better  for  a  three 
months'  sojourn  outside  in  summer.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  specimen  hard-wooded  plants. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  night  dews  invigorate 
them,  and  the  warm  sunshine  ripens  the  young 
wood  and  fills  the  shoots  full  of  blossom-buds 
when  the  season  for  flowering  comes  round. 
One  must  never  forget  that  a  plant  fully 
exposed  outside  will  reouire  even  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  watering,  etc.,  than  when  under  gloss. 
Neither  must  we  forget  that  the  busy  little 
worm  is  silently  seeking  for  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

Stove.— As  long  as  the  thermometer  keeps 
above  65  degs.  in  the  stove  fires  are  not  wanted, 
and  will,  in  fact,  do  more  harm  than  good.  But 
when  a  cold  change  sets  in  have  a  little  warmth 
in  the  pipes.  It  is  wonderful  how  tender  stove 
plants  lose  tone  in  a  low  temperature.  Years 
ago  we  used  to  grow  various  tender  aquatics  in 
large  tubs  and  tanks  in  the  stove,  and  very 
interesting  they  were.  A  tank  filled  with  the 
now  recently  introduced  Water  Lilies  would  bj 
charming  under  glass,  though,  os  many  are  being 
tried  outside,  I  suppose  a  warm-house  would 
not  be  required  for  them.  Wo  are  continually 
making  mistakes  about  the  temperatures  re¬ 
quired  for  different  plants.  In  my  recollection, 
some  of  the  plants  regurded  as  stove  plants  are 
now  growing  outside.  Borne  of  the  Dendrobes 
and  other  Fast  Indian  Orchids,  where  the 
growth  has  been  made,  may  be  taken  to  a  diicr, 
more  aiiy  house  to  ripen,  such  as  a  vinery, 
where  the  ventilation  is  ample.  The  variegated 
section  of  the  Begonia  is  easily  propagated  from 
leaves  in  a  warm,  close  frame,  the  leaves  being 
laid  flat  on  pans  of  sandy  peat,  the  midribs 
being  cut  through  at  intervals  for  tubers  and 
roots  to  form,  or  the  thick  end  of  the  leaf  may 
l>o  thrust  into  the  sandy  compost  as  is  commonly 
dono  with  Gloxinias.  Achimenes  aro  very 
ahowy  summer  flowering  plants  which  have  been 
rather  neglected  of  late  years,  and  ought  to  be 
looked  up  by  those  who  want  variety  in  their 
flowering  stuff'. 

Cucumbers  for  autumn  and  early- 
winter. — If  the  early  Cucumbers  are  hard 
forcod  it  is  not  often  they  can  be  relied  upon 
after  the  middle  of  July.  Where  there  aro 
frames  and  hot-beds  the  plants  there  will  do 
well  during  summer,  anil  the  house  can  be 
cleared  and  prepared  for  the  next  crop.  It  is 
possible  by  always  having  a  stock  of  young 
plants  on  hand  to  drop  in  a  second  lot  of  plants 
between  the  old  ones,  and  so  keep  the  house 
always  in  work  and  the  plants  running  on,  but 
if  the  supply  in  the  frames  is  equal  to  the 
demand  it  is  better  to  clear  out  the  house, 
wash  and  clean  every  part  of  it,  bring  in  fresh 
soil,  and  put  out  a  fresh  lot  of  strong,  health 
plants.  The  varieties  to  select  from  may  inghid. 
Telegraph,  Lockie’s  Perfection;  Emerald  |Gem 
end  Spark’s  Worthing  Favourite  I  HaveSeilL 
a  number  of  varieties  for  several  seasens,  and 


the  above  are  the  best,  and  for  the  future  I 
shall  cease  to  grow  Telegraph.  It  is  a  good 
Cucumber,  but  not  equal  to  Spark’s  Favourite 
or  Emerald  Gem.  A  mistake  is  often  made  in 
planting  Cucumbers  in  soil  of  too  light  and  rich 
a  character.  Equal  parts  of  old  turfy  loam  and 
very  old  stable-manure  do  them  well.  Half- 
a-bushel  of  soil  is  enough  to  start  a  plant  in, 
but  it  must  be  added  to  very  frequently.  The 
moment  a  young  root  works  out  on  the  surface 
cover  it  up  with  Sweet,  fresh  compost.  The 
roots  of  Cucumbers  must  always  be  in  a  moist 
condition. 

Window  gardening.  —  Window-boxes 
must  now  have  liquid-manure,  and  flowering 
plants  inside,  such  as  Begonias,  Zonal  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  Campanulas,  will  bo  better  and  the 
flowers  finer  if  a  littlo  weak  stimulant  is  given 
in  a  liquid  form.  Cuttings  of  most  things  will 
strike  freely  now  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  spot 
either  in  the  window  or  outside. 

Outdoor  garden.— Standard  Briers  will 
look  well  now-  after  the  frequent  showers  we 
have  had  lately,  and  the  cool  atmosphere  has 
wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  every¬ 
thing.  Evergreen  and  other  hedges  should  be 
trimmed.  Box-edgings  also  should  bo  cut  now. 
In  some  soils  Box-edgings  are  difficult  to  keep 
in  order,  and  when  the  edging  becomes  gappy, 
thore  is  nothing  for  it  but  replanting,  and  this 
means  a  good  (leal  of  labour.  A  good  service 
able  tile  of  a  neutral  tint  of  colour  is  better 
than  Box  for  edging  paths,  and  where  one  has  a 
tasto  for  the  picturesque  rough  stones  covered 
with  creeping  growth  will  be  suitable.  The 
small  leaved  Ivy  makos  a  neat  edging  and  does 
not  become  gappy  like  Box  in  some  soils.  Then 
for  the  small  garden  of  the  oottager  thore  are 
Daisies,  Thrift,  London  Pride,  and  the  Mossy 
Saxifrage.  Roses  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
should  be  helped  with  liquid-manure  to  improve 
the  autumn  display.  The  old  fastidious 
Monthly  or  China  Roses  have  been  and  aro 
still  lovely,  and  will  continue  blooming  all 
the  season  if  helped  with  liquid-manure.  These 
are  oasily  propagated  in  the  autumn  from  cut¬ 
tings  planted  firmly  in  a  shady  border,  and  one 
never  has  too  many  of  these  free-flowering 
Roses.  In  many  gardens  Begonias  are  taking 
the  place  of  Geraniums,  but  many  of  the  cheap 
tubers  are  of  rather  an  inferior  character.  The 
dark-leaved  variety  of  semperilorens  named 
Vernon  is  cosily  raised  from  seed,  and  makes 
a  striking  mass  the  same  season.  Masses  of 
self-coloured  Antirrhinums  aro  very  bright  now, 
and  they  make  a  cheap  and  effective  bed. 

Fruit  garden.— The  young  growths  of 
Raspberries  should  he  thinned,  leaving  enough 
of  the  strongest  canes  for  Waring  tho  crop  next 
year,  and  removing  the  others,  unless  young 
canes  are  required  for  making  a  now  plantation. 
Being  to  a  large  extont  surfaco  rooting,  Rasp¬ 
berries  should  he  fed  on  tho  surface  by  mulching 
with  manure,  and,  if  convenient,  giving  liquid- 
manure,  as  the  better  the  culture  the 
finer  the  fruit.  Raspberries  are  often  left  too 
long  on  one  plot  of  ground.  From  seven  to  ten 
years  is  long  enough  to  leave  them  in  one  place. 
The  variety  named  Superlative  is  the  finest 
Raspberry  for  dessert  or  exhibition.  This  is  not 
tho  day  for  small  things  in  the  matter  of  fruits, 
but  those  who  have  an  inferior  soil  to  deal  with 
and  find  Strawberries  unsatisfactory  might 
plant  Vicomtesse  de  Thury.  It  is  an  old  kind 
that  was  thought  a  good  deal  of  once  as  an  early 
kind,  especially  for  forcing,  as  when  severely 
thinned  it  comes  a  good  size.  It  is  of  a  good 
colour  and  travels  well.  It  is  not  thought  so 
much  of  now,  hut  thoso  who  have  a  difficult  soil 
to  deal  with  will  find  it  satisfactory.  Now  that 
tho  fruit  is  large  enough  to  show  itself  it  is 
found  that  Plums  aro  a  good  crop.  .  Some  trees, 
especially  Damsons,  are  very  heavily  laden,  and 
the  work  of  thinning  would  lie  tedious  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  but  something  might  bo  done  to  help 
the  tree  to  carry  the  load.  A  mixture  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  nitrate  would  help. 

Vegetable  garden.— There  is  a  good 
deal  of  hoeing  to  do,  as  the  showers  have 
started  the  weeds.  But  those  who  want  good 
crops  must  not  wait  to  see  the  weeds  before  the 
surface  is  stirred  up.  A  loose  surface  is  the 
ery  foundation  of  all  good  culture.  Celery  for 
late  use  is  going  out  well  now,  and  now  that 
'<n*k*lay  iB  past  the  growth  will  ^ 
u.okeit  *Oelery  grows  fastest  when  the  plight.’ 
are  lengthening  out  and  are  getting  cooler.  We . 


seem  to  have  had  no  summer  yet  beyond  a  few 
very  hot  days  at  somewhat  uncertain  intervals. 
Tomatoes  outside  are  looking  well  and  are  taking 
up  a  good  doal  of  time  in  tying  and  disbudding. 
A  loose  surface  or  a  mulch  of  manure  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Indoors  Toma¬ 
toes  are  ripening  well,  and  so  far  very  little 
disease  has  been  heard  of,  but  this  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  management,  especially  as  regards 
ventilation.  A  Tomato-house  at  this  season 
should  never  lie  altogether  closed.  A  little 
shortening  back  of  the  foliage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plants  may  be  permitted,  but  the  plants 
want  foliage  to  perfect  the  fruit.  Lettuces  and 
Cauliflowers  must  have  moisture  if  thoy  are  to 
bo  good.  Where  possible  these  should  be 
mulched  with  manure  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  The  usual  time  to  cut  herbs  for  drying 
is  when  thoy  are  coming  into  flower.  Sow 
white  Turnips  after  early  Potatoes.  The  first 
sowing  of  winter  Spinach  may  soon  be  made. 

E.  Hobday. 
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Extracts  from  o  Garden  Diary. 

July  10th. — Sowed  early  Cabbages — Kllam's 
and  several  other  kinds.  Planted  out  Cole- 
worts  and  Tom  Thumb  Savoys.  Thoso  will  lie 

C II ted  as  a  catch  crop  again  later  wlion  land 
omes  vacant.  Where  land  is  well  worked 
and  reasonably  manured  close  cropping  will  do 
no  harm.  Cut  down  Pelargoniums  and  put  in 
cuttings.  Shifted  on  a  lot  of  young  Ferns. 
Cut  down  several  old  Dracaenas,  and  cut  up  the 
Btems  to  form  cuttings. 

July  17th. — Have  been  busy  layering  Carna¬ 
tions  and  budding  Standard  Briers.  Pricked 
out  in  nursery  lied  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  Coreopsis 
grandiflora.  We  want  a  largo  bed  of  this  for 
cutting.  This  plant  with  us  often  flowers  itself 
to  death,  so  to  ensure  plenty  of  plants  a  few 
seeds  are  sown  every  spring.  Mulched  beds  of 
Asters  with  short  manure  and  gave  a  souking  of 
water.  Mulched  late  Peaches  in  pots. 

Jxdu  lSlh. — Pruned  Pears  on  west  wall,  cut¬ 
ting  back  young  wood  to  four  good  leaves. 
Pruned  Holly  hedge  with  knife  and  cut  Yew 
hedge  with  shears.  Sowed  White  Turnips  after 
early  Potatoes  just  lifted.  Sowed  Endive  for 
succession,  and  Brown  Cos  and  Tom  Thumb 
Lettuce.  Tho  last  is  a  great  favourite  with  us, 
as  it  turns  in  so  quickly,  takCB  up  but  little 
room,  and  is  slow  in  running  to  seed. 

July  10th. — Pinched  flower-buds  off  Zonal 
Geraniums  intended  for  winter  flowering,  in¬ 
cluding  a  lot  of  double  white  Mmo.  Romm  and. 
Raspail  Improved.  Potted  Chrysanthemums 
for  late  blooming.  The  plants  intended  for 
specimen  blooms  are  standing  on  tiles  or  ash- 
beds  securely  staked  and  easily  accessible.  The 
rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  man  in 
charge  examining  every  plant  daily. 

July  tOth. — Looked  over  Dahlias  to  thin 
growth  and  put  in  extra  stakes  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Potted  Strawberries  for  forcing  into  G  inch 
pots.  Shifted  on  a  lot  of  seedling  Smilax. 
Thinned  and  tied  in  climbers  in  stove.  Moved 
a  few  specimen  plants  from  stove  to  conserva¬ 
tory  to  nmko  room  for  young  growing  speci¬ 
mens.  Commenced  repotting  Arum  Lilies  for 
early  flowering.  Chrysanthemums  aro  looked 
over  frequently  to  trap  earwigs,  remove  side- 
shoots,  etc.  Earthed  up  early  Celery. 

July  Slut.  —  Mulched  alpine  Strawberries 
with  old  Mushroom  manure.  Made  a  sowing  of 
Mignonetto  in  5-inch  pots.  Sowed  Chervil. 
Made  a  Mush  room -bod  in  o|>on  air.  Planted 
out  a  lot  of  seedling  Begonias  of  a  choice  strain. 
They  grow  faster  in  beds  outside.  Potted 
Cinerarias  from  boxes  and  placed  in  cold-frame. 
Sowed  Intermediate  Stocks  and  Forget-me-not. 
Made  a  small  sowing  of  Early  Horn  Carrots. 
Planted  a  frame  with  dwarf  French  Beans. 

“The  English  Flower  Garden."—  Thoroughly 
renised,  icilh  Jail  timer  ip!  ion*  of  all  Ihr  brat  jdants,  thrir 
culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully illustrated.  Medium 
8m,  Its. ;  port  free,  Its.  lid. 

The  tame,  hound  in  2  vote.— rage  green  morocco-— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers,  etc. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
■uccear  I  tiaierhaJc  as  a  landscape  gardener  1  owe  to  the 
inspiration  of  tms  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden- 
irg.CbUI,  whafpli  I  quite  isPltiiporlaiit,  condemns  bad 
gardening!  giving  reasons  Mat  are  convincing  for  both." 

CE?  /^7^-Cn  I G  N 
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OORRBSPONDBNOH. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  an  inserted  in 
Qardshiko  free  oj  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
ruiee  :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardknixo,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cooenl 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pi  Ei.isiiRR  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  o/  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Qardxsisg  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the.  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Growing  Pansies  (C.  R.).  Seedling  Tansies 
usually  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  has  lieen 
deeply  worked  and  well  manure*!.  Tansies  are  cool-loving 
plants  and  like  sonic  moderate  shade  during  hot  weather. 
You  had  lieltcr  plant  out  so  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough. 

Scarlet  Cactus  not  flowering  (/•'.).— In  order 
to  flower  the  scarlet  Cactus  it  needs  a  position  fully  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun.  and  soarvely  any  water  should  l*e  given 
■luring  the  winter.  It  is  sometimes  rather  erratic  in  its 
flowering,  but  a  thorough  baking  in  the  sun,  the  roots 
being  meanwhile  supplied  with  water,  will  frequently* 
cause  it  to  bloom  during  the  following  spring. 

Six  hardy  free-flowering  standard  Roses 

(Pietro).— Complete  hardiness  and  free-flowering  quali¬ 
ties  are  not,  unfortunately,  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
among  Roses.  We  think  the  following  would  give  you  as 
near  as  possible  the  kind  of  Rose  you  desire:  Mrs.  -lolm 
I-aing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Teslout,  Grace  Darling, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Dr.  Andry. 

Hardy  climbing  Roses  for  galvanised  Iron 
arch  (Cicero). — As  you  do  not  desire  Gloire  de  Dijon,  we 
presume  you  wish  for  Roses  of  a  free  growth  and  fairly 
perpetual  character,  and  cannot  advise  you  any  lietter 
than  Mmc.  Alfred  Carricre,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Longworth 
Rambler,  and  Mmc.  Bcrard.  The  wire  would  not  lie  too 
cold  in  winter.  You  could,  however,  if  the  situation  lie 
much  exposed,  afford  protection  in  severe  weather  liy- 
placing  some  evergreen  boughs  around  the  plants.  They 
allow  of  the  circulation  of  air,  but  at  same  time  afford  an 
excellent  shield  against  frost. 

Rabbits  (C.  B.). — We  certainly  should  not  advise  the 
use  of  poison  in  helping  to  get  rid  of  what  seems  to  be 
with  you  a  plague  of  rabbits,  fn  the  first  place,  the 
rabbits  may  not  eat  the  poison  and  something  useful 
■night  ;  again,  if  they  did  so,  they  might  stray  out  of 
your  garden  and  die  and  lie  eaten  by  dogs,  etc.,  and 
thus  p>ison  them.  Of  course,  wiring  the  garden  with 
mesh  wire  2  feet  in  height,  and  one  side  partially  buried 
in  the  soil,  would  he  best.  Certainly,  when  the  creatures 
are  in  your  garden  you  can  destroy  or  lake  them  as  you 
like ;  still,  poisoning  is  too  dangerous  a  practice. 

Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargonium  unhealthy 

(G.  IT.  11.). — Your  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  is  suffering 
from  a  disease  common  to  that  section,  but  some  varie¬ 
ties  arc  far  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  Plants  that 
have  been  highly  fed  or  propagated  from  highly-fed 
plants  are  particularly  liable  to  lie  attacked,  and  as  it  is 
caused  by  insects  it  appears  to  lie  analogous  to  a  kind  of 
eczema.  ’  Plants  grown  in  poor  or  comparatively  poor 
soil  are  rarely  if  ever  troubled  in  this  way.  A  lessening  of 
stimulants  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  worst  leaves 
will,  as  a  rule,  restore  the  plant  to  health,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  very  highly  coloured  varieties,  in 
which  the  ailment  seems  to  be  chronic. 

Dahlias  for  exhibition  (B.  C.  A.).— We  advise 
you  to  send  Is.  6d.  to  Dohbic  and  Co  ,  Seedsmen,  Rothe¬ 
say  ,  Scotland,  and  obtain  a  copy  of  their  useful  hook  on 
the  Dahlia  and  its  cultivation.  It  will  give  you  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  need.  To  tell  the  whole  that  is  to  be  said  on 
Dahlia  cultivation  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space. 
But  we  assume  that  your  plants  are  all  put  out  from  :t  feel 
to  I  feet  apart  at  least  in  deep  and  well-manured  soil. 
Dahlias  are  rather  gross  feeders,  and  need  plenty  of 
manure.  You  must,  now  that  there  is  so  much  rain,  place 
round  each  plant  and  4  feet  across  a  layer  of  manure,  that 
it  may  lioth  wash  into  the  roots  and  check  drying  of  the 
soil  later  on.  Put  stout  stakes  to  each  plant,  tying  out 
three  or  four  branches  thinly  and  cutting  out  others. 
Also  keep  down  earwigs  by  trapping  them.  In  hot,  dry 
weather  the  plants  like  gentle  syringing  overhead  with 
clean  water  early  and  again  towards  the  evening. 

Patchy  lawn  (Tetbury). — It  seems  ns  if  the  brown 
|*alchcs  on  \*our  lawn  were  past  recovery,  the  great 
drought  of  last  year  having  killed  the  Grass.  It  was  a 
very  common  result  of  last  season's  dryness.  There  seem 
only  two  courses  open  to  you.  <  Inc  is  to  cut  out  the  dead 
turf,  and  to  replace  it  with  fresh  green  turf ;  the  other  is 
to  fork  up  all  those  bare  patches,  remove  from  each  one 
some  of  the  old  soil,  add  some  fresh  and  fine  from  the 
vegetable  quarters,  and  then  sow  good  lawn  Grass  Bceil. 
That,  because  the  season  seems  to  be  damp,  you  may  do 
now,  or,  if  preferred,  early  in  September,  as  you  will  then 
have  time  to  get  fair  growth  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
When  I  .are  patches  are  left  any  coarse  Grasses  or  weeds 
in  the  lawn  are  apt  to  get  on  them  in  lime.  The  present 
summer  seems  to  l>e  an  exceptionally  good  one  to  enable 
lawns  to  be  renovated.  Grass  will  hardly  need  manure 
dressings  this  season.  Once  Grass  is  dead  no  manure 
applications  will  restore  it  to  life. 

FRUIT. 

Apple-trees  falling  (C.  B.).— Your  Apple-trees 


of  water,  strain  the  liquor,  add  2  lb.  of  sugar  per  gallon  SHORT  REPLIES. 

and  a  little  lemon  juice,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  .'  east  per  M,ce.-\a  :  you  are  doing  quite  right.  Your  bushes 
gallon,  and  put  it  into  a  harrel  to  properly  ferment  before  „e  wtacke<,  by  green-flv .  Roval  Sovereign  Strawberry 
it  is  finally  corked  down.  wants  more  room  than  any  other  kind.  The  best  thing 

Strawberries  not  fruiting  (C.  fi.).— Your  Straw-  you  can  do  is  to  pot  on  your  Fuchsia,  the  soil  no  doubt 

I**  fries  planted  last  September  were  probably  late  runners.  Wing  exhausted. - George  Allen.—  The  plant  seems  to  lx 

and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  fruit  this  year.  .Similar  in  bad  health.  If  you  were  to  cut  out  some  of  the  old 
complaints  arc  common.  No  matter  how  much  rain  fell  wood  and  get  young  growth  to  take  its  place,  we  think 
in  the  winter,  the  fruiting  crowns  have  to  he  formed  in  yon  would  get  it  to  flower  freely.  Is  it  against  a  wall! 

the  previous  autumn.  We  advise  you  to  leave  them  till  Give  it  some  rich  top-dressing  to  help  it. - -T.  P.  C.— 

next  year  in  the  hope  that  they  will  fruit,  and.  as  they  Anemone  St  Brigid  is  only  a  form  of  the  Crown  Anemone 

will  throw  runners  early,  take  off  the  strongest  shortly  (A.  coronaria). - -Anxious.— The  liest  soil  for  Cyclamens 

and  plant  tho-w  elsewhere,  ns  they  should  fruit  finely,  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  with  the  addition  of  some 

You  will  no  douht  find  the  soil  liencfileii  by  a  liberal  leaf-mould  and  sand. - It.  Johnston.— See  reply  to 

dressing  of  lime  and  wood-ashes  l*eforc  planting.  W.  R.  W.."  p.  2. VI. - Old  Pine.— If  you  win  send  an 

Summer  pruning  Gooseberries  and  Red  advertisement,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  what  yea 

Currants  (J.  C.)  As  your  bushes  arc  young,  it  will  'rant. - Fairfield.— You  can  buy  weed  killer  cheaper 

mil  lie  wise  to  shorten  back  the  shoots  too  much  yet.  than  you  can  make  it.  llocing  and  hand-weeding  are  all 
You  want  them  to  extend,  of  course  l  Preserve  on  the  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  down  weeds,  being  care- 
Currants  four  or  live  leading  shoals  for  main  branches,  ful  to  pull  up  the  weeds  before  they  seed.  The  old  saw, 
only  just  cut  out  the  |*oints  to  stop  them  ;  but  you  may  “  One  year’s  seeding  is  seven  years'  weeding,"  is  a  very 

shorten  back  to  three  baf-huils  all  other  shoots.  The  true  oi.e. - Cottage.— See  reply  to  “W.  A.  S."  ill  our 

outer  Imd  will  in  each  case,  doubtless,  push  new  growth,  issue  of  June  :t0,  page  237. - Alice.—' "  Holiday's  Villa 

but  that  can  l*e  pinched  later.  In  the  winter,  shorten  Gardening  "  would  answer  your  purpose.  Yes ;  the  Geum  is 
hack  llie.s"  spurs  to  two  buds  only,  and  cut  lack  the  few  in  flower  now.  You  might  also  try  l.obrlia  fulgens, which 
leading  shoots  to  one-third  their  length  only.  Red  is  very  effective  in  the  mass.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
Currants  do  not  fruit  from  the  young  wood.  On  the  get  some  of  the  liestof  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Youought 
other  hand,  Gooseberries  do.  The'  main  shoots  of  these  also  to  plant  in  the  I -order  next  spring  some  of  the  Glaili- 
should  lie  left  now,  just  shortening  them  a  little  in  the  olos  hrenchleyensis,  and  also  sonic  of  the  brightly  coloured 
winter;  hut  weak  inner  shoots  may  lie  spurred  lock  as  Phloxes,  of  which  there  are  several  One  varieties. — 
advised  for  Currants,  to  form  spurs,  bummer  prune  Monica.  —The  plant  you  sent  is  far  too  old,  anil  it  is  not  lobe 
now.  wondered  at  that  it  has  failed  in  the  way  you  say.  Yon 

Fiirs  and  Granes  (  Mrs  M  r  )  —Your  Pi.™  seem  oub'ht  to  have  a  young  stock  coming  on  to  'take  the  place 
to  ha®  suffered  f^m^W,..  c  of  warmth,  as  these  fruits  ol  the9r  «orn-cut  plants,  raising  a  batch  of  seedlings  every 
need  a  good  heat  to  enable  them  to  ripen.  Your  fruits  '’"SVj*  K°??  w,th  “lphur'  ,\°',r  kPP ' 

seem  to  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  growth  when  a  Gooseberry-trees,  from  the  appearance  of  the  shoot, 
cold  chill  arrested  them,  and  licyond  that  thev  would  not  ff nt;  *em  to  b'\  very  ?.,d  “,d  ’“V"8  poor  growth,  heme 
move,  and  Is-gan  to  shrivel.  Provided  we  have  due  wannth  the  fadurc  — our  best  plan  will  l>e  to  Purchase 
now.  there  van  Is-  no  doubt  vou  will  get  good  ripe  fmit  “P*""*  which  can  be  had  cheaply,  and  also  reliable  as  to 
rather  later.  With  res,K-**t  to  the  Grapes,  they  seem  to  — (  c  cannot  undertake  W  name 

show  abundant  evidence  of  shanking.  That  is  caused  bv  fc-  . ' -.  T/i-*«Air«.-bee  reply  to  W.  It.  W„ 

the  roots  getting  into  sour  or  poor  sub-soil.  When  that  is  W  - h',td  *  1  "'"HI ■— '»  «rlv  in  the  autumn  M 

so.  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  stems  which  hold  «*»;  «  “  a,,ow  *£e  lllan'3  ^  ''eco'Vc  e*ub,?*d 
the  berries  to  shrivel  up.  causing  the  l-crrics  to  wither  the  winter.-—  D  J.-hindly  send  some  o  the 

up  also.  The  leaves  look  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  >°»  Jf.  »"d  "*•  will  the  l-elter  ht  able  to 

was  very  moist,  which,  settling  on  the  young  foliage.  h‘>I»  Y««b— ; *»-  «•  our  plants  are  evidently  old  and 

caused  it,  under  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine,  to  be  scalded  exhausted.  \  ou  ought  at  once  to  stnkc  cuttings  and  re- 
or  burnt,  as  yours  is.  It  seems  very  ev  idem  that  not  only  l,Un''  blowing  the  directions  lately  given  in  our  columns. 
,i„  Vines  ne„l  *„  l*.  ik.„i  „rwl  iw  nmne-tv-  nnni.ni^i - Constant  Reader.— No  I  you  **ould  not  keep  the  Gera- 


.  The  leaves  look  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  >°»  [?■  »"'!  we  will  the  letter  I*  able  to 

rv  moist,  which,  settling  on  the  young  foliage.  ht!*‘  '  >'*-\0,lr  evidently  old  and 

it,  under  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine,  to  be  scalded  exhausted.  \  on  ought  at  om-c  to  strike  cuttings  and  re- 
it.  as  vours  is.  It  seems  very  ev  idem  that  not  only  l'la"  ;  Allowing  the  dirc.-t.ons  lately  given  in  our  column,, 
do  the  Vines  need  to  l>c  lifted  and  Is:  Pro|K-rlv  replanted.  -Constant  Reader  -No  you  .-ould  not  keep  the  Gcra- 
but  the  vinery  needs  more  v  entilation  to  purify  and  drv  ctc*'  al",c  »u>ter  without  heating  the  house, 

the  atmosphere.  Pinch  off  all  the  scorched  shoots  and  ^  amount  of  oil  that  vo  i  would  rcviuire  would,  o 
hunches  of  shanked  Grapes  an.l  in  that  way  vou  may  get  coVr8°-  de.l"  "d  °''  th'  weather,  as  in  a  mild  time  you  would 
new  ami  clean,  healthy  growths.  °"lv  re'l,,."re  h'at  when  frost  was  present  — F./J.  S., 

■  Ayr.  —  tour  Pea  is  known  as  the  Crown,  Cluster,  or 

Packing  Figs  ( K.  G.). — Figs  are  by  no  means  the  Mummy  Pea.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  with  white  and 
most  easy  or  reliable  fruits  to  pack  for  long  distance  jour-  the  other  with  hicolor  flowers.  Neither  of  them  is  of 

ney  s,  and  unless  very  carefully  handled  their  value  in  the  much  interest  for  the  kitchen  garden. - A.  A.  T.— Your 

landon  markets  would  not  be  much.  To  travel  such  a  Tomatoes  are  evidently  suffering  from  the  same  disease  a» 
distance.  Figs  must  not  lie  allovve*l  to  become  over-ripe,  attacks  the  Potato.  You  are  keeping  the  plants  too  warm 
yet  they  must  be  sufficiently  so  to  be  quite  edible,  sweet,  and  close.  Admit  more  air.  and,  if  the  house  is  heated, 
ami  full  coloured.  First,  line  the  box  sides  and  bottom  open  the  top  ventilators  and  turn  a  little  heat  on.  thus 
with  cotton-wool,  or  wood-wool,  so  that  the  Figs  cannot  causing  a  current  of  fresh  air.  Keep  them  fairly  dry  a! 
lie  damaged  by  contact  with  the  sides  or  ends,  and  then  the  roots,  only  watering  (and  then  giving  a  good  soaking) 

proceed  to  wrap  each  fruit  in  a  square  of  tissue-paper,  when  the  soil  seems  too  dry. - Bitter  Ap/Jr.- The 

making  this  secure  against  the  wool .  for  this  adheres  in  Bitter  Apple”  is  Citmllus  or  Cocumis  Colocynth'u. 
such  a  manner  to  the  soft  skin  of  the  Fig  that  it  cannot  be  This  is  grown  in  the  Economic  House  in  the 'ltoval 
removed  without  damaging  it.  A  strip  of  wool  in  length  Gardens,  Kew,  and  unless  you  have  plenty  of  heat  ire 

and  width  should  lie  used  sufficient  to  encase  each  fruit  fear  you  will  not  lie  able  to  grow  it. - C.  Lidbetter.— 

separately.  Place  them  in  one  layer  only  in  the  Isjx,  and  The  Strawberry  you  sent  has  lieen  eaten  by  a  slug.  The 
park  them  so  that  with  rough  usage,  to  which  they  arc  insect  vou  founil  in  the  fruit  has  nothing  to  do  with  de- 

subject,  they  cannot  move  or  liecome  displaced.  Prices  stroving  it. - R.  T. - Kindlv  send  s)iecimens  of  the 

would  vary  according  to  the  demand  and  supply,  the  con-  insects  you  mention  and  then  we  can  help  you. - 

dilion  in  which  they  were  received,  anil  their  size.  Good  [,  .4.  Mitchell  —  \Vc  conclude  you  have  two  borders  on 
fruits  would  probably  range  from  6s.  to  'Ji.  per  dozen,  if  either  side  of  a  path.  You  can  plant  them  out  about 
exceptionally  fine  they  should  be  worth  more,  but  so  much  is  inches  apart,  growing  them  cordon  fashion,  taking 
depends  on  supply  and  demand  that  no  one  could  with  about  three  fruits  from  each  plant,  all,  of  course,  depen 
certainty  give*  satisfactory  estimate  except  the  salesman,  ding  on  the  length  of  the  roof.  Yes,  you  can  air  on  both 

In  any  case  there  would  be  a  fluctuation  from  one  week  to  sides. - IT.  J.  H.— Kindly  send  specimens  of  the  inse  i 

another.  vou  refer  to  and  then  we  can  help  you. - Delta.— Marguer- 

VEGET  VBI  ES  it«  Carnations  are  only  annuals.  By  sowingin  the  spring 

,  .  _  ,  .  ,  .  and  planting  out,  then  lifting,  you  can  have  them  in  flower 

Winter-  Cabbage  (*  .  R  ).  —You  will  find  n  heeler  s  j„  ,y,e  aU(Umn  jn  the  conservatory.  It  is  not  necesort 


VEGETABLES. 

Winter  Cabbage  (r.  R. ).  —You  will  find  Wheeler's 


Imperial  a  good  w  inter  •  labbage ;  hut  there  is  a  score  of  ^  |ift  T„fted  pftnsies  every  vear,  hut  vou  should  alwav  s 
varieties  that .are  goof  also.  It  you  want  a  small  Cabbage,  have  voung  stock  in  hand:  The  same  holds  good  in  the 

then  gel  seel  of  Ellam  s  Early,  whin  large  enough  plant-  ,.ls0  of  lhe  Iceland  Poppies. - Acanthus.— There  are 

ing  out  15  inches  apart.  Make  a  sowing  at  the  end  of  trafn.5  0f  mildew  on  the  Roses  vou  send,  and  if  thewcathcr 


July  and  again  at  the  end  of  August. 


has  been  very  wet  this  would  at  once  account  for  them 


Diseased  Peas  and  Asters  (Perplexed). — Your  failing.  Have  they  been  syringed  with  any  insecticide,  or 
Pea-plants  and  annual  Asters  seem  to  tic  both  suffering  have  you  been  applying  any  artificial  manures!1  Too 
from  sonic  peculiar  fungoid  attack.  The  Asters  will  pro-  strong  a  dose  of  either  would  also  cause  the  trouble. 

bably  grow  out  of  it :  the  Peas  may  not.  We  advise  you  - 

to  make  Bonteaux-mixture.  as  advised  for  "  M.C.,”  but  ♦.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
adding  I  gallons  more  of  water  to  make  it  a  little  weaker,  sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
then  gently  syringe  your  Peas  and  Asters  with  it  at  once,  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oardmixu 
and  the  Peas  ten  days  later.  That  may  save  them.  Illi-stratsd,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Carrot  maggot  (If.  II.). — Your  young  Carrots  are  more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
suffering  from  attacks  of  the  maggot,  which  very  often  should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

docs  great  mischief.  You  hail  better  not  only  dust  about  Names  of  plants.— M.  Harney.— Buddleia  gloliosa. 

the  affected  plants  very  freely  with  fresh  soot,  but  also  put  - Yorkshire. — 1,  Tradcscantia  virginica;  2,  Hi'radiun 

a  peck  of  soot  in  a  fag  into  a  tub  containing  0  gallons  of  aurantiacum ;  3,  Geranium  sp.,  flowers  hail  all  fallen.— — 
water,  and.  when  well  soaked  pour  the  liquid  in  about  the  |r.  U.  D. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. - Alice 

Slants.  If  you  And  any  looking  badly,  not  only  pull  them,  Johnston. — Crypt omeria  japonica. - Stanhope. —  I, 

utcollectall  theinsccuyoncanandputtheminto  boiling  purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicarin) ;  2,  Dicentra 
water.  Failing  soot,  use  fresh  lime  and  lime-water.  A  cucullaria ;  3,  Spirca  filipendula  fl.-pi.  — —  Constant 
little  horse  or  sheep-manure  may  be  added  to  the  water.  Reader. — 1,  Geranium  Kndressi ;  2,  Geum  miniatum ;  3, 

as  it  is  helpful  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  good  growth,  ips  psend-Aconis ;  4.  Polemonium  cmmleum. - B.  M. 

as  in  that  way  alone  sometimes  the  maggot  may  be  over-  Mills. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. - F.  W.B., 

come.  Trench  the  ground  deeply  next  year.  Dublin.  —  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  Roses.  — 

'  Pea  midge  (IF.  J.  S.f—Vie  do  not  know  which  par-  Salute'*  Heart.  —  Cannot  name  florists'  flowers.  — 


that  nave  made  so  little  growth  have  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  transplanting.  No  doubt  the  roots  were 
severely  severed  in  lifting  them.  Shorten  back  the 
branches  even  now  one-third  their  length,  and  if  they  do 
not  break  into  fresh  growth  soon,  no  doubt  they  will  do  so 

next  year.  .  _ _ _ 

Making  Rhubarb  wine  (Aliee)f-Cd\, pie  stems 
without  skinning  them  *rlo  lunch  ^nibs-sAakl  he  < 
all  night  in  clear  water.  Wen  put  aJl'istl  a— ropp.-t. 
and  boil  for  three  hours.  Put  3  lb.  of  Rhubarb  to  a  galloA. 


which  preys  upon  the  pads.  But  in  all  cases  the  best  Campanula  Trachelium  ;  4.  Jacob  s  Ladder  (Polemonium 

course  is  to  spray  the  Peas  gently  with  such  a  compound  ccerulcum). - L.  Anderson.— Gladiolus  byzantimu. 

as  Spioio,  or.  indeed,  am-  of  the  insecticides  that  may  be  C.F.  F. — Gentiana lutea. - Southport.- Inula Hdemum. 

purchase*!  of  seedsmen,  And  use-1  according  to  instructions - V.  W.  U  f)i>Nii««.-Phacelia  congests.  An  annual 

given.  The  addition  of  a  dressing  of  Kainit  is  useful; - Venuy.  —  Phacein.  congest*. - Chtu.  Rooem  - 

but  for  deep  rooting  plants  like  Peas  it  is  far  better  to  give  Looks  like  Aristolochia  Sipho ;  flower  too  shnrelled  to  i  - 


dlm-bes  below  the  surface.  The  ground  for  them  should  esiivj.  ohcoioi  variegata  ;  j,  oempervivum  n» ■> 
ill vf  be  deeply  trenched.  One  thin  dressing  of  common  I  Send  better  specimen  ;  5, Campanula  persicifolia  A. -W- 
JtViU  do  some  good  if  applied  in  dry  weather.  CA  I  Gettn)  mont*nihj.rfll&se»*nd  only  four  specimens  in  any 
rvi'.ch  of  lonz  manure  will  be  better.  4  ^  l  one  week. 
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FRUIT. 


FLAVOUR  IN  FRUIT. 

Good  culture  aritl  careful  attention,  especially 
just  previous  to  the  finishing  stage,  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  flavour  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  fruit  we 
grow  under  glass.  In  tho  open  we  are,  of 
course,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tho  season,  and 
only  in  certain  small  details  can  anything  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  when  grown.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  .Strawberries  that  have 
uotto  be  packed,  but  sent  direct  to  table,  there 
are  a  few  kinds,  notably  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  that 
sre  much  improved  by  an  hour  or  two  in  a  warm, 
dry  fruit-room  or  house.  Gathered  overnight 
and  placed  in  a  vinery  where  ripe  fruit  is  hang¬ 
ing,  this  and  Royal  Sovereign  are  greatly 
improved  both  in  colour  and  flavour  by  the 
morning,  but  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  those 
varieties  can  bring  them  into  the  first  rank  for 
flavour.  That  handsome  Strawberry  Monarch 
has  been  off  anil  on  decried  and  praised  as  to 
quality.  I  find  it  rather  peculiar,  and  though 
it  sounds  almost  impossible,  I  have  always  had 
better-flavoured  fruit  in  a  wet  season  and  after 
a  wet  time  than  when  opposite  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  Again,  Latest  of  All  and  Waterloo  havo 
proved  of  much  better  quality  when  grown  in  a 
partially  shaded  aspect  than  on  a  bed  quite 
exposec f  to  the  srin.  I  think  that  tho  want  of 
colour  at  the  tip  of  Latest  of  All  and  some  other 
kinds  is  always  worse  when  the  fruit  is  hurried 
aloug. 

Hot  sun,  with  little  moisture,  is  as  frequently 
the  cause  of  deterioration  in  quality  and 
premature  ripening  as  tho  opposite  conditions 
•ire  of  watery  and  insipid  flavour.  Hot,  burning 
days,  with  bitter  cold  winds  at  night  when  the 
fruit  is  forming,  constitute  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  plant,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  than  hiuder 
the  proper  development  of  the  fruit,  but  moister 
conditions,  even  if  cold,  keep  the  berries 
swelling  gradually,  though  slowly. 

The  present  has  Ireen  a  very  trying  spring  for 
iruit  forcing  under  glass,  and  the  quality  of 
l’eaches  especially  is  much  below  tho  average. 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  usually  one  of  the  richest- 
tlavoured  Peaches  in  the  early  house,  is  far 
behind  its  proper  form,  yet  the  trees  have  not 
been  over  cropped,  nor  have  they  been  hurried, 
as  the  house  was  started  at  the  now  year  anti 
the  fruit  is  iust  ripe  (July  1).  Early  Grosso 
Mignonne  is  better,  but  this  is  an  end  tree,  and 
lias  therefore  tho  sunniest  and  best  position,  tho 
trees  being  trained  across  the  house.  Even  this 
lino  variety  is  not,  I  think,  quite  so  good  as 
usual.  We  have  had  much  less  sunshine  than 
usual  this  year,  and  this  in  part  doubtless 
A'-otmuta  for  tho  lack  of  flavour.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  brighter 
tide  with  tho  Vines.  As  long  au  the  right 
varieties  are  grown  and  properly  finished  there 
need  bo  little  fear  on  the  score  of  quality.  That 
excellent  black  variety  Ma-Jrusficld  Court  is 
splendid  this  season.  It  is  a  Grape  that  requires 
good  culture,  and  to  bring  out  its  best  peurts, 
not  less  than  six  months'  growth  frojp  ;tho  Bate 
the  house  is  closed  till  the1  fruit' M  rlpey  ThiiJ 
prevents  undue  haste  at  any  time,  and  splitting 


and  other  evils  are  more  likely  to  bo  avoided 
than  if  the  crop  is  hurried  before  stoning  is 
properly  finished.  H. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Planting  vinery.— I  am  going  to  plant  three 
vineries.  Will  you  kindly  say  which  are  the  best  kinds  lor 
early,  mid-season,  and  late  houses?  An  answer  in  GaRDKX- 
ixo  I i,Lt\sTi: atkii  will  greatly  oblige— Ax  OtD  Si  BsnuBS.it. 

IThe  best  early  Drapes  are  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  (white) ;  mid-season,  B.  Hamburgh  nnd  Madrcs- 
Ileld  Court,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  at  the  warmest  end 
ol  the  house ;  and  (or  Into  use,  Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  and  Gros  Column. ] 

Fruiting  Vines.— Kindly  say  if  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  door  open  to  greenhouse  having  three  Vines  covered 
with  fruit?  Is  it  also  necessary  to  break  ofT  the  continu¬ 
ally  growing  brandies  ?  Tho  glass  is  not  whitened.— Cyril 
IIbxry. 

(You  may  leave  the  door  open  in  fine  weather.  All  shoots 
ought  to  be  pinched  two  eyes  beyond  the  bunch,  and  any 
other  shoots  thnt  form  ought  to  lie  pinched  out  to  throw 
the  strength  into  the  fruit.  Pinch  out  the  growths 
between  the  fruit  and  the  main  rod  also.  As  the  fruit 
swells  the  growtli  of  the  shoots  will  gradually  cease.) 

Pruning  old  Gooseberry-hushes.— In  my  gar¬ 
den  are  a  great  many  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes,  old, 
bearing  well,  hut  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  into 
one  another.  When  should  they  be  pruned?— Cvntt. 
1Ik\ky. 

[If  you  purpose  cutting  your  overgrown 
Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  back  it  will  bo 
best  to  do  so  as  soon  as  tho  loaves  have  fallen. 
If  the  bushes  are  so  interlaced  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  cutting  away  all  those  branches  that 
run  one  into  tho  other,  leaving  those  which  do 
not  do  so  to  carry  fruit.  Red  Currants  may 
have  all  tho  present  season’s  shoots  cut  hard 
back  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathorod,  and  Black 
Currants  may  then  bo  hard  thinned,  cutting  out 
the  older  branchos.  Gooseberry-bushes  may 
also  then  bo  moderately  thinned,  tho  final 
pruning  iu  all  cases  being  given  iu  the  winter. J 

Fruiting  Melons  In  fnuno.  I  have  two  Melon 
plants  in  a  frame  8  feel  by  6  feet,  each  plant  liming  six 
main  shoots,  all  touching  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and 
which  f  have  stopped.  Betw  een  the  t  wo  plants  there  are 
three  Melons  the  size  of  large  Plums,  all  the  rest  are  simill, 
having  Htill  the  flowers  on.  Had  I  better  take  olt  the  three 
largest  Melons  and  allow  the  others  to  grow  till  I  can  get 
about  twelve  of  the  same  size,  or  will  it  be  too  late?  Is  it 
nlisohitcly  necessary  that  the  fruit  should  be  of  exactly 
the  same  size  when  left  to  grow  ?  I  have  another  frame 
with  one  plant.  I  have  chosen  six  Melons,  one  on  each 
main  shoot,  and  I  find  now  that  they  are  growing  some  are 
getting  larger  than  the  others.  Will  I  he  aide  to  get  them 
all  ripe,  or  will  the  smallest  ones  (all  off?— M.  I..  Usury. 

[Melons  are  liable  to  disappoint  more  than 
most  fruiting  plants  and  trees.  .Sometimes  a 
succession  of  fruits  may  be  secured  by  fertilis¬ 
ing  the  flowers  as  they  open  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  days  ;  in  other  instances,  unless  all 
are  fertilised  on  the  same  day,  only  a  partial 
crop  rosults.  Much  depends  on  treatment,  the 
frame  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  the  soil. 
By  the  time  this  reply  will  bo  published  you 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  know  whether 
the  three  larger  fruits  are  depriving  the  others 
of  their  required  nutriment.  ](  this  is  so,  they 
will  stop  swelling  aud  turn  yellow.  It  n  a  good 

5 Ian,  when  it  is  3*sen  a  few  are  taking  au  un- 
ue  advantage,  to  pinch  them  oft’  and  await  a 
later-formed  batch.  It  ia  not  too  late  to  remove 
early  fruits,  provided  other  fertilo  flowers  are 
forming  orjare  already  opening ;  but  fruits  of 
/fiVjh  'fftSiJ  duality  and  larger  are  obtained  bv 
VUo^datVol Xaore  than  lour  to  remain  and  slwj^l) ; 
on  a  pfcal.  If,  aa  you  say,  you  find  some  are 


getting  larger  than  others,  and  they  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  size  of  lion's  eggs,  those 
which  are  lagging  behind  will  most  probably 
fail.  You  can  well  afford  at  least  two  to  do 
this  out  of  the  number  mentioned.  Melons, 
when  of  uneven  size  on  a  plant,  often  swell  up 
to  the  size  of  or  larger  than  lien’s  eggs  and  then 
fail  ;  in  other  cases  they  will  grow  away  with¬ 
out  giving  any  trouble.  Lime  is  good  for 
Melons  in  every  stage,  and  stimulants  Bliould 
bo  avoided  until  tho  fruits  are  swelling  freely.] 

Apple  and  Pear-trees  on  Grass.— The  house  I 
have  taken  lias  an  orchard  with  about  100  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  interspersed  with  Filberts  between  the  rows  of  Apple 
and  Pear-trees.  This  orchard  has  been  neglected  for  the 
post  few  years,  though  the  trees  nre  not  probably  vtry 
old.  Some  are  bearing  fairly  well.  Would  you  Bdvi-'n 
pruning  the  Apple  and  Pear-trees  1  ff  so,  when?  Would 
you  advise  clearing  the  Grass  from  under  the  trees  more  or 
less?  (I  have  already  had  the  Grass  mowed.)  Would  \ou 
advise  thinning  or  pruning  the  Filberts  ?—!•’.  R  S.,  I’ir- 
bright. 

|  You  had  better  leave  all  pruning  or  thinning 
of  your  orchard  Apple  ami  Pear-trees  until  the 
winter.  In  tho  meantime  not  only  cut  the 
Grass  hard  and  cart  it  away  so  soon  as  possiblo, 
but  also,  if  you  can  do  so,  turn  fowls  in,  that 
they  may  scratch  for,  find,  and  destroy  much 
insect  life.  If  you  preferred,  without  doubt  it 
would  be  best  for  tho  trues  wero  you  to  fork  up 
tho  soil,  clean  out  tho  Grass  and  woods  and  burn 
them,  then  put  over  the  soil  a  mulch  of  long 
stable-manure,  so  as  to  smother  weed  seeds.  That 
would  do  groat  good.  If  you  wish  to  retain  the 
Grass,  at  least  you  will  do  well  after  tho  leaves 
have  fallen  to  give  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  short- 
manure  to  wash  in.  The  pruning  had  better 
tako  tho  form  of  thinning  tho  branches,  cutting 
out  neatly  all  inner  branches  that  get  little 
light,  and  thinning  t ho  rest,  still  not  too  much 
so  at  the  first.  | 

Strawberries.  1  want  In  grow  a  late  Slrtwbcrry. 
At  present  I  only  have  Kojal  Sou-riogn  and  Vkonitc  we 
II.  dc  Thurt.  What  would  you  advise?  The  soil  is  not 
good  for  Strawberries,  I'eing  .old  and  heavy,  with  chalk  sub. 
soil.  Would  the  young  plants  best  follow  Hummer  Carrots, 
Onions,  Spinach,  ami  Broad  Means,  or  is  it  immaterial  ? 
How  should  tho  ground  ho  prepared— double  dug.  with 
manure?  What  treatment  would  you  advise  for  old 
two-year-old  beds  which  are  not  bearing  well  this  year  ?— 
Jaxkttb. 

[The  two  best  late  Strawberries  for  this  time 
of  the  yoar  arc  Waterloo  and  Latest  of  All. 
Tho  latter  does  finely  on  good,  deep-worked, 
well-manured  stiff  soil.  If  you  cannot  got  tho 
plants  to  do  well,  elevate  them  on  raised  beds, 
especially  if  made  to  slope  a  little  to  the  sun. 
Plant  out  the  very  earliest  runners  you  van  get 
on  any  good,  deep  soil  that  may  be  cleared  of 
the  vegetable  crop  by  tho  middle  of  August. 
For  such  soil  an  yours  bury  under  the  top  spit  a 
good  dressing  of  long  manure,  as  that  will  help 
to  keep  it  warm  and  porous.  Do  not  keep  your 
two  year-old  bods  more  than  one  year  longer. 
Give  them  a  liberal  soaking  once  a  week  of  any 
strong  liquid-manure  or  sewage,  also  clear  away 
all  runners  early,  and  give  u  mulch  ol  manure  to 
be  well  washed  in.  No  doubt  your  poor  fruit 
crop  this  tear  is  due  to  the  great  drought  of  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plants  failed 
to  form  fruiting  crowns.  Such  hue  been  tho 
case  immanyl^ardenani  That  is  one  reason  whv 
ground'  tor  Strawberries  should  be  trenchc’d 

manure  well 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIAS  IN  COOL  DISTRICTS. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  photographs  lately, 
showing  how  some  of  these  do  well  in  cooler 
districts,  such  as  Essex,  which  reminds  us  that 
it  is  not  only  in  favourable  soils  and  districts 
like  the  Thames  Valley  that  these  beautiful 
shrubs  and  trees  may  be  employed.  No  doubt 
soil  helps  too,  as  it  always  does  later,  and  there 
are  moist  soils  which  tend  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  favour  better  bloom  ;  but  there  are  many 
good  soils  in  cooler  countries,  and  certainly 
among  the  shrubs  most  worthy  of  attention  are 
these  Magnolias,  which  have  been  much 
enriched  of  late  years  by  introductions  from 
Japan  as  well  as  from  America. 

THE  ROWAN  TREE. 

The  Rowan-tree,  or  Mountain  Ash,  is  rarely 
seen  to  perfection  except  in  cool  and  moist 
localities,  and  its  real  home  is  in  the  valleys 
and  on  moist  hillsides  of  the  north.  The  Rowan- 
tree,  in  my  opinion,  surpasses  all  our  hardy 
ornamental-berried  trees  and  shrubs.  It  never 


far  the  finer  and  more  brilliant.  Next  to  this 
conies  the  common  Barberry,  unsurpassed  for 
its  brilliant  berries,  borne  in  great  profusion  in 
a  cool,  moist  climate,  but  seldom  seen  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  south.  Planted  thickly  in  woods,  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  woods  seem 
on  fire  in  October.  The  few  first  years’  growth 
of  the  Rowan  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  later 
growth,  and  seedlings  generally  have  a  single 
straight  stem,  the  annual  shoots  being,  perhaps, 
a  yard  long.  M. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Shrubs  for  lawn.— I  want  some  ornamental  flower- 
ini;  shrill's  lor  centre  of  lawn  exposed  to  the  8.W.  wind 
from  the  sea.  I  like  shrubs  that  will  grow  well  right  down 

to  the  Grass.— Novick. 

[Good  flowering  shrubs  that  will  grow  right 
down  to  the  Grass  are  Berberis  Aquifolium  (Ash 
Barberry),  flowers  golden,  in  early  spring  ;  B. 
Darwini,  orange-yellow,  April  and  May ;  B. 
stenophylla,  bright  yellow,  April  and  May,  very 
graceful ;  Cydonia  japonica  (Japan  Quince), 
crimson,  early  spring  ;  C.  Maulei,  salmon-red, 
early  spring  ;  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno, 
double  white  flowers,  end  of  Juno  ;  Escallonia 
Philippiana,  white,  July:  Hydrangea Hortensia, 


Magnolia  at  Warley  Place.  Essex. 


fails  to  bear  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and  the 
berries  are  always  large  and  brilliant  in  colour 
where  the  situation  suits  th;  tree,  which  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  only  the  berries  are 
smaller  and  not  so  bright  in  a  dry  soil  or 
climate.  Scotland  is  one  of  the  homes  of  this  i 
beautiful  tree,  and  in  many  places  there  it  is  to 
lie  seen  as  it  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  else,  both 
foliage  and  fruit  being  very  beautiful.  It  is  the 
favourite  tree  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  at 
many  of  the  watering-places  on  the  Clyde,  and 
the  tree  is  often  planted  to  form  an  archway  at 
the  entrances  to  houses  and  gardens— “  for 
luck,”  we  suppose,  there  being  an  old  supersti¬ 
tion  in  the  Highlands  to  that  effect.  Shepherds 
used  to  cause  their  sheep  to  jump  through  a  hoop 
of  Rowan-tree  once  a  year  for  luck  to  the  flock. 
Three  Rowan-trees  in  one  of  the  courts  at  the  top 
of  Stirling  Castle  are  specimens  in  their  way  as 
regards  health  and  fertility.  Thetrees  whcnlsaw 
them  in  August  a  few  years  back  were  literally 
weighed  down  with  the  crop  of  berries,  which 
were  almost  as  big  as  marbles,  clean,  and  bril¬ 
liant.  The  only  hardy  shrub  fit  to  compare 
with  the  Rowan  is  Rosa  rugosa.  It  has  fine  and 
abundant  foliage,  but  it  is  as  a  .berried  plant  it. 
is  useful.  On  high  and  cold  ewosurosuhe  brrshl 
is  ablaze  with  resaa^gB^s  ^fletVieSIms/aTi'. 'tte. 
berries  of  the  white- flowered  variety  arAJA 


pink,  summer  and  early  autumn  :  H.  paniculata 
grandillora,  whitish,  summer  and  early  autumn ; 
Philadelphus  Lemoinei,  white,  end  of  June; 
Ribes  sanguineum  (Flowering  Currant),  red, 
spring:  R.  aurcum,  yellow,  spring:  Rubus 
deliciosus,  white,  spring:  Spinea  arguta,  white, 
carl}’  in  May  ;  S.  aria-folia,  creamy-white,  July  ; 
S.  prunifoiia  flore-pleno,  white,  April ;  S. 
Douglasi,  rich  pink,  summer  ;  S.  Bumalda,  pink, 
last  half  of  summer;  Lilacs,  Marie  Legray, 
single  white ;  Souvenir  dc  L.  Spath,  dark  ; 
Mme.  Lemoine,  white,  double  ;  Leon  Simon, 
lilac,  double:  Viburnum  Opulus  sterile  (Guelder 
Rose),  white,  spring ;  V.  plicatum  (Chinese 
Guelder  Rose),  white,  May  :  V.  Tinus  (Lanres- 
tinus),  when  mild  nearly  throughout  winter. 
Weigela  ( Bush  Honeysuckle),  is  a  charming  class 
of  flowering  shrubs,  good  kinds  being  W.  Abel 
Carriere,  pink  :  W.  hortensis  nivea,  white  ;  and 
\V.  Eva  Rathke,  crimson.  These  all  flower  in 
May,  and  W.  Eva  Rathke  often  maintains  a  suc¬ 
cession  throughout  the  summer.  Of  the  shrubs 
above  enumerated,  the  Berberis,  Escallonia 
Philippiana,  and  Laurer tinus  are  evergreen, 
the  rest  being  deciduous.] 

Berberis  Darwini  and  B.  steno- 
ntiylla  are  two  of  our  earliest  and  brightest 
Spring-flowering  shrubs,  alike 
specimens,  for  making  hedges,  or  forming  very 


large  clumps.  B.  Darwini  is  quite  at  home  on  a 
dry  rocky  soil,  and  it  forms  most  bcautiiul 
hedges  and  stands  the  shears  or  knife,  losing,  a.- 
a  matter  of  course,  much  of  its  charm  where 
these  are  regularly  used.  The  tine  arching 
branches  when  it  is  grown  in  a  group  on  the 
lawn  form  a  most  beautiful  picture  with  their 
long  clusters  of  golden  flowers  sweeping  over 
the  turf.  B.  stenophylla,  the  smaller-leaved 
hybrid,  flowers  later,  and  if  anything  more  pro¬ 
fusely.  Having  a  disposition  to  throw  up 
numerous  suckers,  a  single  plant  in  front  of  a 
shrubbery  or  upon  the  lawn  soon  makes  a 
handsome  object ;  but  plants  being  cheap  and 
life  short,  half-a-dozen  or  nine  should  he  pm 
out  in  an  irregular  mass  with  a  few  herbaceous 
Peonies  or  Acanthads  breaking  the  angles  and 
giving  a  second  bloom  in  June  or  August. 
Herbaceous  Peeonies  are  not  half 

enough  grown  amongst  collections  of  shrubs  and 
Conifers,  and  yet  once  planted  they  may  be  left 
alone  for  a  lifetime.  They  embrace  many  shades 
of  colour,  from  dark  crimson  to  red,  pink,  awl 
pure  white.  Some  arc  most  deliciously  scented, 
and  having  long  stalks  furnished  with  handsome 
foliage,  they  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  They 
do  not  last  very  long,  it  is  true,  but  where  large 
bowls  and  vases  must  be  kept  furnished  they 
form  a  charming  variety  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  from  the  grower’s  point  of  view  they  may 
be  termed  economisers  of  labour,  as  their  mas¬ 
sive  foliage  lying  on  the  ground  prevents  weeds 
from  making  headway.  A  few  plants  near  tire 
margin  of  a  pond  or  stream  look  well,  the  old 
crimson  being  specially  suitable  for  these  posi¬ 
tions.  They  also  go  well  in  combination  with 
masses  of  shrubs.  A  beautiful  group  which  I 
lately  saw  consisted  of  half  a  score  of  large 
bushes  of  Viburnum  plicatum,  edged  with  crim¬ 
son  and  pink  Piconies.  Another  was  formed  of 
early  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  the  bushes  being 
allowed  to  grow  and  spread  in  their  own  way. 
with  Piconies  peeping  out  over  the  greensward. 
Pamnies,  indeed,  cannot  be  planted  in  the 
wrong  place,  provided  they  are  backed  by 
shrubs  and  faced  by  turf,  and  there  is  no 
.attempt  at  disturbance. — W. 

Wi8taria  sinen8ls.  —  This  handsome 
climber  flowered  abundantly  this  year. 
Where  the  trees  are  old  and  yet  strong  and 
vigorous  there  was  a  great  show  of  the  drooping 
plumes  of  lilac-coloured  blossoms.  A  few  splen¬ 
did  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kew,  where  the  trees  must  be  of  a  great  age. 
while  quite  a  large  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  also.  Here,  and  sheltered  from 
the  colder  winds  and  frost,  stretching  itself  on 
the  back  of  the  wood  museum  wall  is  a  fine  old 
plant  that  still  exhibits  considerable  vigour, 
flowering  profusely  each  year.  What  may  he 
achieved  with  this  old  plant  if  some  attention  to 
its  needs  was  forthcoming  is  not  clear,  for  most 
of  the  examples  we  see  from  time  to  time  shift 
for  themselves,  and  by  the  position  they  occupy 
must  have  large  numbers  of  their  roots  in  dust- 
dry  soil.  In  former  days  it  was  the  custom 
always  to  plant  this  fine  climber  at  the  base  of 
the  dwelling-house  wall,  an  item  which  the 
limited  knowledge  at  the  time  made  excusable. 
Now,  however,  with  fuller  knowledge  of  its 
robust  growth,  its  widely  extending  branches, 
and  equally  its  wide  rooting  capacity,  other 
positions  may  with  advantage  lie  secured  for  it. 
One  such  unorthodox  example  may  be  seen  at 
Ivew,  where  a  fine  plant  covers  a  huge  cage-like 
structure.  Another  good  way  would  be  to  plant 
it  to  run  over  pergolas  and  the  like,  and  "ith 
Clematis  to  succeed  the  Wistaria  the  effect 
would  be  a  good  one. 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus.  -  l>le' 
this  name  I  have  a  small  tree  of  the  po- calico 
Mock  Orange  that  eclipses  every  sort  I  have  wen 
in  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers.  In  a  small 
state  ii  is  very  striking.  This  would  seem  to !«' 
a  mid-seison  variety,  as  many  are  over,  but 
there  remain  a  few’  still  to  come  into  bloom- 
For  cutting  the  Mock  Oranges  are  by  most 
people  avoided  because  of  their  sickly  ami 
powerful  scent.  A  spray  or  two  arranged  m 
small  vase 3  would  be  admissible  in  cases  where 
highly- scented  flowers  are  not  objected  to,  the 
pure  white  of  the  blooms  and  enormous  sue 
making  up  a  most  distinct  and  desirable  flower. 

seems  to  have  endowed  P.  grandinonu 
with  a  habit  to  suit  the  flower,  for  I  notice  the 
Q)^y/ifijsposed  instead  of  cluster? 

.  cm  the  branching  growths.— W. 

PA  Gw 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


SINGLE  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 
Doubtless  one  may  attribute  the  freo  blossom¬ 
ing  just  now  of  that  lovely  single  Multiflora 


l-j&y 

Murnoli*  Soulangeana  in  the  Royal  Garden*,  Kow. 
From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Smith,  Evelyn 
Terrace,  Richmond.  (See  pago  8M.) 


Rose  known  as  Polyantha  grandiflora  to  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  last  summer.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  so  beautiful  as 
it  is  this  year.  Hugo  bushes  growing  almost 
wild  are  a  sheet  of  glorious  white  bloom.  How 
this  free  and  natural  system  suits  this  class  of 
Rose  is  brought  out  vividly  by  fine  examples  to 
be  met  with  in  good  gardens.  Of  course,  for  a 
small  place  they  would  bo  too  strong  in  growth 
to  be  attempted.  We  have  bushes  whose  long, 
arching  boughs  have  a  spread  of  feet  to  (1  feet 
each  way,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the 
bush,  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined  whnt  a 
fine  effect  such  plants  produce  when  these 
growths  are  studded  all  over  with  the  pure 
white  flowers.  The  variety  Thunbergi,  though 
not  so  large,  is  none  the  less  beautiful,  for  in  its 
flowers  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  golden-yellow 
stamens,  producing  a  most  striking  effect.  The 
new  seedling  form  of  Crimson  Rambler  named 
Leuchstem  is  unquestionably  a  fine  novelty. 
It  has  large  pyramidal  trusses  of  single  blos¬ 
soms  of  a  lively  pink  colour,  but  with  a  most 
distinct  and  large  white  eye,  resembling  a  Cine¬ 
raria.  It  has  the  almost  identical  growth  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  and,  like  that  variety,  the 
plants  flower  well  to  the  base.  As  a  pot-plant 

frown  in  pyramidal  form  it  is  very  beautiful. 

'pon  such  plants  the  flowers  remain  most  per¬ 
sistently.  If  this  proves  to  be  its  character 
outdoors  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in  great  demand 
for  its  distinctness,  for  not  even  among  the 
Penzance  Briers  is  there  a  finer  kind  than  this. 
A  very  pretty  and  interesting  combination 
could  be  produced  by  grouping  Polyantha 

grtniliBora  anti  Carmino  I’illai  together,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  intermingle  and  spread  about  as 
described,  edging  the  plants,  if  possible,  with 
bushes  of  the  single  Scotch  Hoses,  of  which  we 
have  such  a  rich  variety  of  colour  from  glowing 
crimson  to  flesh  pink  and  white.  Flowering  as 
they  do  simultaneously,  these  Roses  would 
indeed  make  a  nice  show.  Rosa, 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Elise  Fugier  (Tea-scented).— This 
Rose  was  thought  to  be  too  much  like  Xiphetos, 
but  I  believe  those  who  have  grown  it  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  both  in 
the  deeper  tint  of  lemon  in  the  blossoms  and 
also  in  its  growth.  There  is  not  that  slimness 
about  the  shoots  that  one  is  accustomed  to  find 
in  Niphetos.  Elise  Fugier  will  producyWOod 
at  times  as  strong  as  Mario  .Van  Hputte,  IJndef” 
similar  treatment  in  a  Coo!  greenhouse  VhfJl-9- 


found  Elise  Fugier  very  valuable,  and  in  my 
opinion  upon  a  6-feet  to  8-feet  south  or  west 
wall  outside  this  would  be  found  a  grand  and 
serviceable  lemon-white  variety,  certainly  far 
superior  to  Niphetos  grown  for  pot  culture  in  a 
cold-house  or  grown  outdoors. — P. 

Roses  and  mildew.— Can  you  tell  me  why  my 
Roses  are  so  mildewed,  anil  how  to  cure  it?  They  are 
rather  near  to  Block  Currant-bushes  and  slightly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  Plum-tree.  Also  why  should  Lilies  rot  in 
the  stem  alter  they  have  made  a  good  start  .'  They  are 
near  a  Holly  hedge,  and  Japanese  Anemones  in  between. 
Good  aspect.— Tobiah. 

[The  very  fact  of  your  Roses  being  shaded 
accounts  for  the  mildew.  You  ought  to  remove 
them  if  possible  to  a  more  open  position  where 
they  can  get  more  air.  Sulphur  is  the  best  cure 
for  mildew.  Your  Lilies  are  doubtless  L.  can- 
didum,  which  of  late  years  has  been  very  subject 
to  the  disease  you  mention.  Several  notes  have 
appeared  on  it  in  recent  numbers  of  GARDEN 
ISO  1 

Climbing  Roses  In  tubs.  Last  winter  I  planted 
in  lirgc  lard  tuiis  two  climbing  Ito-ws.  One  has  given  two 
buds,  one  o(  which  has  been  eaten  by  green-fly.  The  other 
Hose  has  shown  lots  ol  leaves  and  shoots,  but  no  dowers 
whatever.  Will  soot  prevent  green-fly,  and  what  shall  I  do 
to  make  the  other  Rose  put  out  some  buds?—!’.  I. 

[About  the  best  remedy  for  destroying  green¬ 
fly,  where  only  one  or  two  plants  are  concerned, 
is  to  procure  an  aphis-brush  from  any  seedsman 
and  use  this  at  frequent  intervals.  These 
brushes  have  two  faces,  fashioned  like  a  pair  of 
tongs.  The  brush  is  closed  over  the  shoot  or 
bud  and  the  flies  crushed.  Or  you  may  dip  the 
shoots  or  buds  in  some  strong  Tobacco-water. 
This  will  kill  many,  and  also  make  the  shoot 
distasteful  to  the  aphis.  As  to  tho  variety  of 
climbing  Kobo  which  at  present  is  not  flower¬ 
ing,  jou  must  have  patience.  No  doubt  next 
season  you  will  get  plonty  of  bloom  from  those 
shoots  it  is  now  making,  if  sucli  shoots  have 
just  their  extreme  ends  removed  in  March.  J 

Climbing  Rose  with  weak  flower-stems.— 

Please  tell  me  the  name  ol  this  Hose,  and  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  in  tho  way  of  pruning  or  otherwise  to  stiffen 
the  branches  I  They  are  long  and  thin,  so  that  the  Hoses 
lie  on  the  ground.  1  do  not  like  tying  them  up  like  a 
broom,  nor  do  1  like  sacrificing  many  branches,  as  they  all 
bear  numbers  of  flowers  every  year.  -O.  Prbscott. 

[Wo  believe  tho  variety  sent  to  lie  Loopoldino 
d’Orleana,  one  of  the  Sempervirens  Roses.  Tho 
only  way  you  oan  provent  such  Hoses  crawling 
upon  the  ground  is  to  tie  up  tho  branches  to 
some  support,  such  as  polos.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  in  so  doing  to  confine  oneself  to  one 
pole  ;  three  or  four  could  lie  used  for  one  plant, 
and  they  might  meet  ut  tho  top  or  not  as 


|  how  trained.  If  you  desire  plants  with  astiffer 
habit  of  growth,  yet  with  as  many  dowers  in  a 
truss,  you  would  do  well  to  plant  the  dwarf 
■  Polyantha  Roses,  and  also  Little  Pet.  These 
j  are  delightful  little  miniature  Roses,  admirably 
adapted  for  house  decoration.  ] 

Six  Roses  for  cool-house  In  large  town.— 

!  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  six  Hoses  most  suitable  for  a 
cool  greenhouse  situated  in  the  dirtv  atmosphere  of  a  large 
town  ?  Those  which  are  likely  to  give  a  moderate  amount 
of  success  only  need  be  excepted.— Livkrpool. 

[In  growing  Roses  near  largo  towns  it  is  very 
essential  to  keep  the  foliage  well  sponged,  and, 
of  course,  perfectly  svringed.  It  is  usually  the 
impurities  in  the  air  boing  allowed  to  so  choke 
the  breathing  pores  of  the  foliage  which  provent 
tho  otherwise  fairly  successful  cultivation  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  near,  as  you  say,  a  large 
town  having  a  dirty  atmosphere.  The  six 
following  will  bo  sure  to  give  satisfaction  : 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Augustine  Guinois- 
I  seau,  ami  General  Jacqueminot.  | 

Fungus  on  Roses.— I  am  sending  you  some  leaves 
and  a  flower-stalk  from  one  of  my  Hoses.  This  year  they 
all  seem  lo  bo  affected  with  this  brown  fungus  disease. 
The  soil  is  very  light,  hut  1  manure  and  water  a  good  deal, 
l’lcose  could  you  tell  me  its  name,  the  cause,  and  the 
remedy  ?— A  bbkv. 

[These  brown  or  black  spots  upon  Rose  foliage 
aro  a  very  troublesome  disease  which  the 
rosarian  has  to  contend  with.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  too  much  moisture,  and  as  you 
manure  and  water  a  good  ileal,  we  should  say 
this  has  something  to  do  with  its  appearance  upon 
yourplants.  Bordeaux -mixture  if  appliod  in  time 
will  cure  it,  but  tho  best  preventive  is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  sweet  condition  of  the  soil,  neither  over¬ 
charged  with  either  manure  or  water.  One  or 
two  good  soakings  of  water  are  better  than 
driblets,  and  as  your  soil  is  light,  after  such 
waterings  mulch  the  ground  with  short  manure. 
Instead  of  giving  so  much  crudo  animal-manure 
give  a  dressing  in  winter  of  “  slaked  lime,”  at 
tho  rato  of  4  oz.  to  8  oz.  per  square  yard.] 

Rose  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy.  -For 
groups  this  is  a  valuable  Rose,  being  of  vigorous 

Erowth,  with  ail  abundant  and  uninterrupted 
loom  from  May  till  the  frosts  come.  The 
colour  of  tho  flower  is  a  tawny  china  rose, 
increasing  in  depth  of  colour  in  deep  and  fertile 
soils  in  northern  climatoa.  It  is  vigorous, 
elegant,  bushy,  and  quite  hardy.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  especially  England,  this 
variety  is  now  largely  grown.  It  is  fashionable  ; 
1  in  all  Rose  gardens  it  lias  its  allotted  place  ;  it  is 


Magnolia  conspioua  (Yulan)  at  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr. 

S.  L.  Hamilton.  (See  page  264.) 

desired.  After  these  growths  have  been  trained  much  cultivated  in  groups  and  masses  ;  isolated, 
perpendicularly  for  a  season  or  two  numerous  it  often  reaches  gigantic  proportions  in 
lateral  growths  appear,  which  will  yield  trusses  rich  deep  soils  and  situations  favourable  to 
of  bloom  with  somewhat  stiffer  stems  another  I  it.  In  a  Normandy  garden  a  bush  of  this 
year.  Ol  course,  they  will  not  trail  upon  the  variety  p!aflf.^i[in  conditions  very  favourable  to 
i"Oti©Wthe  very  weight  of  the  numerous  it  reac^i  in  (he  space  of  two  years  a  height 
-blossoms  VftH  make  such  Rose*  bend,  no  mUtiw  oHoW-tYCCprclieh  uiit!  IhafoaAilrcumforence  of 
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more  than  13  feet  at  alwut  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  the  month  of  May  its  owner 
counted  more  than  430  buds  on  the  point  of 
opening  and  a  multitude  of  others  to  follow. 
The  credit  of  obtaining  this  remarkable  Rose  is 
due  to  M.  Guillot,  of  Lyons,  who  brought  it  out 
in  1387.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  Bengal 
Rose  Rival  de  Pestum  and  the  Tea  Rose  Mme. 
Falcot. 

Rose  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot 
as  a  pot-Rose. — If  only  for  the  grand  trusses 
of  blossom  that  this  Rose  produces,  it  would  be 
much  esteemed  by  all  who  grow  and  show  pot- 
Koses.  In  a  schedule  of  Rose  shows  one  often 
sees  the  words  “  bloom  or  truss,”  but  how  often 
does  one  find  a  truss  of  any  of  our  show  Roses 
exhibited '!  To  my  mind,  a  truss  of  a  variety 
like  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  with  the 
exquisite  deep-petalled  pinkish-white  blossom 
surrounded  by  four  or  five  buds  in  various 
stages  of  development,  is  the  acme  of  perfection 
in  a  Rose,  and  for  this  reason  the  variety  men¬ 
tioned  is  very  useful  for  pots,  for  obviously,  as 
soon  as  one  flower  falls  its  place  is  taken  by  one 
of  the  forwardest  buds  :  thus  the  duration  of 
the  plant’s  beauty  is  considerably  prolonged. 

Rose  Comtesse  de  Breteuil.  -  This  is 
a  Rose  of  excellent  sturdy  habit.  In  colour  and 
form  it  much  resembles  Mme.  Margottin,  but  it 
is  a  more  reliable  Rose,  not  addicted  to  the  had 
habit  of  quartered  blossoms  that  mar  the  latter 
variety.  Comtesse  de  Breteuil  is  a  pure  Tea, 
the  colour  of  the  inner  petals  being  apricot, 
shading  to  salmon  -  rose  on  the  outside,  the 
form  globular  with  cup-shaped  centre.  I  should 
not  term  it  an  ideal  Rose  by  any  means,  but  its 
usefulness  eonsists  in  being  a  good  grower,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  Tea- 
scented  class.  As  a  pot-Rose  it  is  first-rate 
under  cool  treatment ;  the  not  very  handsome 
buds  develop  slowly  into  really  grand  full¬ 
blown  blossoms. — P. 

Roses  with  curled  foliage.  There 
appears  to  be  this  season  a  deal  of  such  foliage 
upon  Rose-plants  in  certain  districts.  We 
attribute  it  to  the  drought  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  A  (Moire  de  Dijon  upon  a  south 
fence  which  was  brought  under  our  notice  had 
several  of  its  leaves  curled  ill  tire  same  manner 
as  those  you  enclose.  In  this  ease  the  soil  was 
very  light.  As  we  thought  it  was  the  want  of 
moisture  at  the  root  (which  hail  possibly  engen¬ 
dered  a  fungus),  we  advised  a  thorough  good 
watering.  Soil  was  removed  around  the  plant 
to  form  a  saucer  like  cavity,  and  this  was  filled 
with  water.  When  it  had  soaked  away,  three 
or  four  more  applications  were  given,  and  the 
dusty  soil  returned  to  act  as  a  mulch.  The 
plant  speedily  recovered,  and  is  now  making 
fine  healthy  foliage  free  from  every  blemish. 
Sometimes  we  have  found  a  strange  little  maggot 
in  the  curled  leaf,  but  should  say  it  had  merely 
sought  shelter  there. 

Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.— In  a  somewhat 
cool  season  this  glorious  Rose  is  at  its  best.  It 
stands  unrivalled  as  a  rich  pink  variety,  and 
how  freely  it  blooms.  Its  buds  are  far  prettier 
than  those  of  La  France,  although  the  expanded 
blooms  may  not  be  useful  and  lasting,  they 
being  less  substantial.  There  is  always  a  large 
demand  for  coat  flowers,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  a  more  beautiful  kind  of  its  colour 
than  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant.  If  I  wanted  a  quantity 
of  Roses  just  before  the  outside  plants  began  to 
flower  I  should  pot  up  a  quantity  of  this  kind 
and  grow  the  plants  in  cola-pits.  Pruned  early 
in  February,  such  plants  could  be  had  in  flower 
by  the  second  week  of  May.  In  a  late  Beason 
the  growth  may  be  accelerated  by  putting  on 
the  lights  about  half-past  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  will  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  period  of  flowering.  About  twelve  weeks 
are  required  from  the  time  of  pruning  to  the 
blossoming  for  pot-grown  plants,  such  plants 
having  been  potted  the  autumn  previously. 

Rose  Mme.  Pemet-Ducher.  —  The 

beauty  of  this  lovely  Rose  has  been  well  shown 
this  year  in  a  house  of  Roses  grown  in  pots  with 
little  or  no  artificial  heat.  I  have  it  growing  as  a 
standard,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  rare  loveliness  of  some  of  these  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Teas  than  when  growing  upon  a 
thrifty  young  hedge  Brier.  It  is  not  wise  to 
keep  such  plants  in  pots  for  Jjww^y  seasons,  a% 
ihey  seem  to  Regenerate.  Pfenteit^mit,  tarr  l 
ever,  in  good  sbil5tftb8  grefenhVua3l8iJcn°enml. 


tory  they  quickly  become  beautiful  objects,  flowers  are  even  larger  than  those  of  Grace 
This  particular  Hose  has  much  to  commoml  it,  Darling;  indeed,  they  almost  equal  those  of 
the  growth  living  vigorous,  almost  amounting  to  Her  Majesty,  hut  there  is  not  quite  the  solidity 
climbing.  Shoots  made  this  year  are  fully  about  them  as  in  the  last-named  variety.  Tim 
IS  inches  long,  these  being  crowned  with  fine  Rose  is  destined  to  become  very  popular,  for  it 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  colour  is  mainly  canary-  is  just  the  kind  to  plant  in  positions  whors 
yellow,  but  there  is  a  pretty  shading  of  white  Roses  do  not  generally  thrive  well,  and  it  hv 
and  very  delicate  pink  that  gives  the  elegantly  been  noticed  by  many  dwellers  near  large  tovT.i 
shaped  half-open  bads  a  distinct  appearance,  that  the  leas  and  Hybrid  Teas  flourish  best. 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  would  make  an  excellent  Roses  on  pillars  and  arches. -It 
coat  flower.  It  is  also  useful  for  cutting  with  would  be  very  interesting  and  useful  if  anyor.e 
long  stems.  Even  when  flowers  are  expanded,  who  has  good  varieties  of  Poiyantha  or  otter 
although  almost  white  and  nearly  single,  these  Roses  that  will  cover  long  lengths  of  trellis  oi 
fine  sprays  are  very  lovely  for  vases.- E.  any  kind  would  give  their  namee  and  shr.n 

A  fine  pillar  Rose.- One  could  almost  description,  for  out  of  the  large  number  recotn 
imagine  that  the  splendid  free-growing  Rosa  mended  for  the  purpose  it  is  surprising  hnvr  [,-* 
rohusta  was  a  descendant  from  Louis  van  quite  (ill  the  blank.  I  have  Crimson  Rainblfr 


have  Crimson  Rambler 


Houtte,  so  very  rich  arc  its  crimson  blossoms.  18  feet  long,  but,  like  many  others,  the  bottom 
Itis  reputed  to  be  of  Bourbon  parentage.  It  parts  get  very  thick  before  the  upper  portion  i- 
must  become  very  popular,  not  merely  for  its  furnished.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Dijon  Tea-, 
glowing  colour,  but  also  for  the  sturdy  7-fect  to  as  Mme.  Berard,  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  others, also 
8-feet  growths  it  will  annually  produce.  The  most  of  the  single  Briers.  What  is  wanted ;« 
effect  of  its  brilliancy  is  somewhat  marred  by  something  that  makes  good  shoots  from  t li¬ 
the  dying  off  purplish  colour  of  the  old  flowers,  upper  parts  like  the  Monthly  Roses,  Carmiiit 
Many  brilliant  Roses  have  the  same  propensity,  Pillar,  and  one  or  two  more.  There  arc  several 
and  it  is  quickly  remedied  by  hand-picking.  A  climbing  forms  of  well-known  Roses,  such  a- 
dozen  or  so  of  this  Rose  planted  in  a  large  l>ed  Captain  Christy,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  la  Mai 
and  trained  as  pillars  with  bushes  of  the  sweetly  maison,  and  others,  that  make  fine  growths,  bat 
fragrant  blush-pink  Stanwell  Perpetual  inter-  being  almost  strictly  deciduous  are  hardly  suit- 
mingled  would  produce  ail  excellent  combina-  able,  as  the  trellises  and  arches  show  too  plainly 
tion,  and  the  latter  Rose  would  continue  to  in  winter.  I  find  that  to  keep  Roses  in  health 
blossom  till  frost  came  to  prevent  its  buds  and  vigour  in  such  positions  a  great  deal  ci 
expanding.  feeding  is  necessary,  much  more  than  lor  trees 

The  White  York  Rose.  -Thia  fine  old  growing  in  beds  or  borders.  A  rather  pretty 
Rose,  with,  its  beautiful  paper-white  flowers,  is  oomb.nation  .s  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  and  Ck 
not  so  often  seen  as  it  deserves.  Although  not  “»»*“  mo"u"*  0H  adJ«:ent  and  allow*  1 

so  sweet  as  the  old  Cabbage,  it  has,  neverthe-  tf*  grow  toget,^1r»  thf.  lorn'er  mak,n8  a  fine!u' 
less,  a  very  good  fragrance.  The  buds  are  ‘  ossion  to  the  Clematis.- H. 
almost  round,  with  outer  petals  greenish.  The 

expanded  flowers  are  cupped  and  petals  irregu-  ROOM  A  ND  W  I  N  D  0  W. 

larly  placed,  with  now  and  then  a  splash  of 

pink.  It  is  a  good  white  Rose,  with  erect  Window  garden. — Outside,  the  bate? 
habit  of  growth,  well  suited  for  massing,  if  ono  should  now  be  at  their  best,  and  in  order  tr 
is  content  with  a  mere  summer  Rose  for  this  keep  the  plants  going  as  long  as  possible  water- 
purpose.  In  any  ease,  no  one  would  regret  ing  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  a  little 
having  a  plant  or  two  either  as  a  standard  or  a  stimulant  of  some  kind  may  be  given  in  the 
bush  in  the  garden.  It  Ls  sometimes  called  water  twice  a  week.  Indoors,  Ferns  and  fine 
Unique  or  White  Provence.  foliaged  plants  will  give  a  cool  appearance!' 

_  ,  ...  the  rooms.  Use  the  sponge  often  tokeeptlie 

Moss  Roses,  common  and  gracilis.  foli  clean  and  hcalthy.-K.  H. 

— If  I  were  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  only  „  ,  , _ _ .  ^ 

one  Moss  Rose,  gracilis  would  be  my  selection.  Making  pot-  po  (  »  )• 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Mosses,  the  petals  early  m  the  morning  and  pW 

deep  pink  buds  being  well  surrounded  by  Moss.  a  aCe> /T  "  uLn  with 

When  seen  together? a  great  difference  is  mani-  th«m,  1,81htI>’-  and  th.e?  >,ut  lhem  ,n  g 

feat  between  the  common  pink  and  gracilis.  In  8alt  fre?'X  sprinkled  between  m  N  8^ 
the  first  place  the  colou^  is  a  deeper  pink  and  ™ve™1  *■&.  Add  freah  I>eWla  L 
the  growth  is  much  more  dense.  As  regards  the  ”lng;  "  ken  , have 

mossy  characteristic,  there  is  little  difference  in  "'hole  atAnd  f°F  da>8'  shaking  well  every 

the  two  kinds.  For  cutting,  gracilis  is  the  niorn.ng.  In  the  bottom  of  a  ) 

better  of  the  two.  These  MoS  I&ses  are  freely  P1.**  j.07~  of  who'e  AllsP,cc  erTbaiJSf:££ 
increased  by  lavers  ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  8t.'fk  Cinnamon  broken  coarsely.  Fill  the 
question  that  this  method  of  propagation  is  best  Wlth  the  Rose  petals  and  salt.  Letjtst^d 
for  all  old-fashioned  summer Roses* 'where  they  slx  weeka-  when  >t  o 

are  planted  as  permanent  features  in  borders  or  Cinnamon,  and  Mat*, 

shrubberies. .  1  oz.  of  Orris-root  shredded  and  bruised,  atal 


AND  WINDOW. 


Window  garden.— Outside,  the  bote; 


bury  or  Pnneesse  de  Sagan  ?  Marquise  de  Sabs-  tenta  of  the  glass  fruit-jar  in  the  permanent  jir. 
bury,  brilliant  enough  in  the  half-open  state,  From  time  to  time  vou  can  add  a  little  Lavender- 
has  a  tendency  towards  a  purplish  shading  water  or  any  other  perfume.  If  the  covers  are 
when  fully  developed.  Not  so  with  Pnneesse  de  removed  for  an  hour  at  a  time  twice  a  day  par 
Sagan;  its  searlet-cnmson  opening  flowers  shade  moms  will  be  filled  with  sweet  odour. 

off  to  a  lovely  velvety  maroon,  which  only  _  Pick  the  Rose  leaves  in  dry  weather, 

serves  to  enhance  its  beauty.  The  habit  of  the  sprea(1  on  greets  in  a  shady  place  till  half  dry- 
plant  is  not  so  rigid  as  in  Marquise  do  Salisbury.  ,  very  tough>  but  not  quite  brittle.  As  they 
In  a  measure  this  is  to  bo  regretted,  for  in  a  reach  this  state  put  them  into  jars,  a  handful  " 
garden  Rose  one  requires  every  flower  to  be  Ro86  leaves>  and  t)ien  about  a  dessert  spoonful 
seen,  but  with  this  variety  this  defect  some-  of  ^  in  iayerSi  anlj  80  on.  When  all  the 
what  disappears  with  age.  But  there  is  room  R^e  leaves  you  mean  to  get  have  been  tins 
for  both  varieties,  and  if  a  third  be  wanted,  8tored  ^  about  an  ordinary  washing  basin  full 
then  grow  Cramoisi  Suporieur,  one  of  the  most  of  them  uke  j  or  ol  styrax,  1  or.  of  Gun 
brilliant  of  the  Monthly  Roses.  Benjamin,  1  oz.  of  Orris-root,  1  oz.  of  Sandal; 

Rose  Mme.  Wagram.— Very  few  people  wood,  also  i  lb.  of  dried  Lavender,  3  gram*  <'• 
know  this  excellent  Rose.  It  is  true  it  has  not  Musk,  J  oz.of  Cloves.  Mix  them  very  well  to- 
been  in  commerce  more  than  four  years,  but  it  gether,  and  cover  up  the  jar  for  three  month-- 
certainly  merits  more  extended  cultivation.  It  If  there  is  much  loose  salt  among  the  1  ,-e 
will  quickly  grow  into  a  large  shrub,  and  yet  its  leaves  remove  the  larger  bits,  or  the  pot-pour'' 
blossoms  have  all  the  refinement  of  a  Tea  Rose,  will  get  too  damp.  About  7  lb.  of  bay  ea 
We  usually  take  Grace  Darling  as  a  typical  broken  up  small  will  be  ample.— M.  C.  FROfO  ■ 
variety  for  vigorous  growth  among  the  Teas  and  Padioorth  Croft,  Reading. 

Hybrid  Teas,  but  the  Rose  under  notice  sur-  — - -  _  ( 

passes  this  well-known  kind,  and  yet  it  blooms  “The  English  Flower  Garden  **■.¥• 
treely,  although  some  might  be ^disposed l^byce.  G^^’-Ane^and^^  *tm  * 

(!> among  the  climbers.  Both  in  wood  and  olooir.  ,hlf  ,wt.  /„  &,>  ih'  tre-i  and  « 

Vt.  resembles  Grace  Darling  J  N  0 1 S  AT 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


HUI)  TAKINC. 


It  is  unusual  to  retain  n  bud  on  any  of  the 
antumn  kinds  during  duly,  but  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  the  Chrysanthemum  tor  large  blooms 
cannot  be  guided  by  general  rules.  Individual 
varieties  must  be  studied.  Thus  wo  find  that 
W.  G.  Hewitt,  The  Queen,  and  a  few  other 
Japanese  sorts  are  so  late  in  bud-formation  that 
it  may  be  advisable  to  select  the  ono  bloom-bud 
on  the  single  stem  and  bo  satisfied  with  that 
number  to  a  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
knotvn  sort  F..  Molyneux  we  have  a  choice 
of  evils.  The  variety  may  be  said  to  lie 
handsome  “  when  caught  right.”  lienerally 
it  is  most  unsatisfactory  from  a  late  bud, 
and  from  an  early  one  the  colour  is  poor.  But 
I  would  rather  secure  buds  towards  the  end  of 
duly  and  obtain  blooniB  of  the  latter  character 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  flowers  with  ono  or 
two  outer  rows  of  petals  and  a  large  yellow  eye. 
.Sunflower,  again,  owes  not  a  little  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  becauso  of  the  gracefully  drooping  liabit 
of  its  florets.  To  obtain  this  desirable  form 
buds  must  be  selected  early,  and  even  as  early 
as  the  end  of  duly  I  have  found  a  better  time 
than  allowing  the  plants  to  make  other  growths 
upwards  and  taking  the  buds  about  live  weeks 
later,  a  period  which  would  not  give  a  variety 
requiring  a  long  time  for  development  siillicicnt 


if  not  so  huge  in  sizo,  from  buds  formed  late. 

1  R.  Dean,  again,  is  of  the  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
type,  requiring,  therefore,  early  bud  selection. 
Miss  M.  HIcnkiron  is  of  a  similar  habit.  M.  < 'll. 
Molin  should  come  from  early  crown-buds,  or 
it  is  small  for  show  purposes,  and  a  like  remark 
applies  to  Mrs.  F.  (i,  Hill.  It  is  hardly  neces 
sary  to  extend  the  list  of  Japanese  sorts,  as 
examples  of  most  of  the  types  have  been  given. 
Karly  formed  flower-buds  will  in  the  case  of 
most  sorts  give  the  larger  flowers,  and  late  ones 
the  better  coloured.  For  instance,  Viviand 
Morel  produces  blooms  of  a  dirty  white  from 
!  early  buds  to  a  satiny-mauve  from  late  ones, 
and  the  true  character  of  many  a  sort  is  lost  by 
j  not  paying  the  nocossary  attention  to  this 
phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Varieties  of 
American  origin  will  generally  bo  found  to  re¬ 
quire  longer  for  bloom  development  than  do 
the  sorts  from  France. 

Incurved  varieties  may  lie  dealt  with  more 
easily.  The  group  known  as  the  Princess 
family,  including  Mrs.  Heal,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman, 
Miss  M.  A.  Hag  gas,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Lucy 
Kendall,  must  bo  dealt  with  in  July.  This 
time,  however,  is  too  early  for  all  of  the  other 
i  well-known  kinds.  In  the  case  of  J.  Agato  the 
crowri-lntd  should  ho  taken.  The  same  with 
j  tlio  neat  (llobo  il'Or.  Robert  Potlield,  at  the 
!  Iiest  uncertain,  should  be  left,  somewhat  late. 
The  period  likely  to  suit,  other  classes  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  such  as  the  Auemnno  Hnuereil, 


Magnolia  conspicua  (Yulan),  15  feet  high  and  :tl  feel  round,  at  Barringtons,  Rayleigh.  From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  C.  fork.  (See  page  204.) 


to  bring  out  the  proper  characters.  The  ways  1 
of  most  of  the  older  kinds,  however,  should  now  t 
be  pretty  well  known,  and  I  will  note  a  few  of  j  1 
the  more  popular  of  recent  introductions.  The  t 
handsome  light  yellow  Duchess  of  York  is  a 
variety  that  must  have  a  long  period  for  bud 
development,  and  should  therefore  bo  “  taken” 
early.  M.  Panckoucke  has  a  long,  drooping  ' 
blossom  and  requires  early  hud  selection  for  " 
show  purposes.  L’lsere  and  Mmo.  Carnot,  on  v 
the  other  hand,  are  not  satisfactory  from  early  11 
buds.  In  the  case  of  those  fine  white  sorts  the 
second  bud  from  the  first  natural  break  is  a  good  i 
one  to  select.  From  early  selected  buds  the  fine  s 
white  Niveuni  does  not  develop  pleasing  blooms,  n 
Commandant  Hlusset  should  be  allowed  ample  t 
time  to  perfect  its  blooms.  This  sort,  then,  (  q 
may  be  taken  in  hand  early.  Louise  is  an  early  a 
sort.  Personally,  I  do  not  caro  for  it  when  \  c 
from  late  buds  ;  its  colour  has  a  sickly  look  and  v 
it  is  far  more  pleasing  in  its  blush-white  tint  \ 
obtained  from  early  buds.  Souvenir  de  Petite  j  li 
Amie  is  not  satisfactory  from  late  buds.  Wilfred  I  f 
Marshall  must  have  a  long  time  for  development, 
and  President  Borel  comes  Iiest  from  lftto  buds,  c 
Holden  Gate,  a  fine  late  variety,  is  not  obtainable  v 
in  early  autumn  by  forward  bud  selection.  This  c 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  come  of  bad  shape  and  v 
faulty  colour  by  adopting  the  plan.  Mrs.  t 
IV.  H.  I>coa  gives  flowers  with  drooping  florets,  d 
but  I  think  the  most  desirable  ones  aro  had  when  c 
the  buds  are  taken  early.  Kda  Prass  is  jp-vpry  ;  p 
tine  variety  and  the  buds  take  an  unusually  longy 
timo  to  develop.  Rose  iVVyfihi»/,itf  IthW  pVUJfcvA 


Pompon,  .vnd  single,  is  early  September.  At 
this  time  the  terminal  buds  are  prevalent,  the 
last  formed  being  the  more  sure  in  bringing  out 
the  true  characters  of  the  types  mentioned. 


fumigating  the  plants.  Of  course,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  is  heightened  while  smoking 
is  being  done,  and  the  next  morning  the  house 
may  Iks  thrown  wide  open.  This  would  cause  a 
check,  and  again  by  being  fed  regularly  with 
stimulants  once  a  week  the  growth  would  ho 
rendered  soft  through  being  unnecessarily 
forced. 

Turn  the  plants  out-of-doors  into  some  spot 
sheltered  from  north  or  easterly  winds,  out 
where  they  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  tho 
sun  all  day  if  possible,  and  where  shelter  from 
south-west  winds  is  allbrded.  Theso  now  quar¬ 
ters  will  dispense  with  the  weekly  smoking  of 
the  house,  which  is  not  necessary  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  If  the  young  growths  are  attacked 
with  green  or  black-fly,  a  little  Tobacco-powder 
dusted  oyer  the  affected  parts  at  night,  and  the 
plants  given  a  vigorous  syringing  the  next 
morning,  will  rid  them  of  tho  fly.  If  not  quite 
effectual,  repeat  the  dose  the  next  night.  Dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  the  stimulant,  it  not  being 
required  nt  all  until  the  pots  in  which  tho 
plants  aro  to  flower  in  aro  full  of  roots  and  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil  exhausted.  To 
return  to  tho  case  of  mildew.  Directly  the  first 
signs  are  perceived  by  the  small  specks  as 
indicated,  tho  parts  should  he  freely  dusted 
over  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  That  of  a 
brown  colour  is  best,  as  being  the  least  seen 
upon  the  leaves.  If  it  is  while  the  plants 
are  in  a  house  or  a  frame  that  the  mildew 
is  first  seen,  the  atmosphere  should  lie  kepi 
as  dry  as  possible,  the  soil  about  the  rimla 
kept  in  an  equable  state,  neither  too  wet  nor 
l  oo  dry.  Where  the  plant'!  are  standing  out  • 
of  doors  the  sulphur  must  lie  often  used,  as 
rains  quickly  counteract  its  effects.  Where 
t  he  mildew  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the 
plants,  as  in  tho  case  of  those  loaves  sent,  it  is 
necossary  to  take  stronger  measures  to  remove 
it  than  the  use  of  dry  sulphur,  as  this  cannot  bo 
applied  effectually  to  the  underside  of  the 
loaves,  nor  to  tho  stems  of  the  plants.  The 
remedy  in  thin  case  is  to  apply  the  sulphur  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :  Place  2  lb.  of  sulphur  and  2  lb.  of 
lime,  which  has  not  beon  slaked,  in  10  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  For  syring¬ 
ing  on  tlio  plants  use  two  wineglossfuls  of  the 
mixture  to  1  gallons  of  clean,  cold,  soft  water. 
By  using  the  ordinary  roso  on  the  syringo  to 
apply  the  mixture  it  is  difficult  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  ;  a  better  way 
is  to  use  an  Abol  syringe.  If  ono  dose  is  not 
sufficient  to  kill  tho  fungus,  renow  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  preparation  in  a  few  days.  If 
a  slight  discoloration  of  tho  leaves  follows  from 
the  sediment  of  tho  moisturo  it  will  not  bo 
injurious,  and  will  gradually  wash  off  with  tho 
rains,  or  it  can  be  removed  if  desired  by  ono  or 
two  vigorous  washings  with  clean  water  applied 
with  some  force  through  the  syringe.  Mildew, 
if  attacked  upon  its  first  appearance  on  tho 
leaves,  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  dry  sul¬ 
phur,  but  when  allowed  to  get  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  undersides  of  tho  leaves  it  is  difficult  to 
orudieato  it  oficctually.  ] 


MILDEW  OX  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Wiu,  you  kindly  toll  me  what  I  can  do  to  (tot  rid  of  the 
mildew  on  Chrysanthemums?  Il  seems  to  nave  attacked 
them  during  the  last  week.  The  house  i»  smoked  once  a 
week,  anil  the  plants  receive  weekly  a  dose  ot  artificial 
manure.  I  enclose  two  very  badly  atferted  leaves.— (I. 

[Tho  worst  enemy  Chrysanthemums  have 
is  mildew.  It  makes  its  appearance  first  in 
small  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  at 
any  stage  of  tho  growth,  even  when  in  tho  cut¬ 
ting  pots,  and  if  not  at  once  checked  it  will 
quickly  spread  all  over  the  plant.  Towards  the 
autumn,  when  the  days  are  often  sunless  and 
cold  nt  night,  and  in  long-continued  damp 
wonther,  this  parasite  is  tho  most  troublesome. 
We  have  seen  collections  of  plants  badly  affected 
during  the  month  of  May  before  being  placed 
finally  out-of-doors. 

The  causes  of  mildew  are  various  ;  draughts 
of  cold  air  blowing  across  the  plants  will  be 
very  likely,  indeed,  to  bring  about  a  case  of  mil- 
dow,  especially  if  tho  soil  in  tho  pots  is  kept 
wet.  Plants  can  have  sufficient  air  given  to 
them  without  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
draught,  especially  if  this  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
cold  nature.  The  best  results  accruo  from 
plants  which  had  every  consideration  in  the 
ina'teiyjf  mi-giving.  Again,  the  house  in  quos- 
Moi#  rattlbled  up  once  a  week  for  the  pu^jjf^je|  "^f[ 


Barly  flowering  Chrysanthemum  Preco- 

dte.— Plants  ol  this  old  variety  are  developing  their 
blossoms  very  early  this  season.  Unite  three  weeks  ago  a 
very  small  plant  was  carrying  two  large  and  pretty  blooms 
which,  strange  to  say.  were  quite  in  character.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  quite  a  free  display  of  its  blossoms 


present  time  there  is  quite  a  free  display  of  its  blossoms 
on  plants  placed  in  the  open  txirdcr  early  in  May  last. 
The  flowers  are  certainly  large  for  those  defined  as  Pom¬ 
pons.  The  blossoms  are  rich  yellow  in  colour,  the  plant 
possesses  a  bushy  habit,  anil  the  height  at  the  present 
time  docs  not  exceed  2  leet.— E.  G. 


Good  Tree-Carnations.  —  Those  are 
favourites  with  most  people.  This  is  seen  when 
one  looks  into  an  amateur’s  greenhouse  in 
winter,  as  most  grow  a  few  plants.  Ofton  the 
question  is  asked  which  are  good  kinds  to  grow. 
When  lately  looking  through  a  market  nursery 
I  was  charmed  with  a  glorious  moss  of  two 
kinds— William  Robinson  and  Duko  of  York. 
Evidently  they  are  good  growers  and  most  free 
blooming. —J.  Crook. 

As  many  of  the  wont  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  atid  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the.  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Carden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  usffid  or  interesting  letter 
or  short  'iitiicte  published  in  the  current  week’s 
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CAMPANULAS  IN  A  TOWN  GAKDEN. 


lire 


urtica-folia  also  is  just  coining  out,  anil  there  arc  colour  of  the  hieiiiiial  grandiflora.  Can  we  now 
still  a  few  of  its  tubular  bells  left  on  C.  Van  get  black  centres  to  them  from  Drummondi  ? 
Tub  Campanula  or  Bellflower  family  is  one  Houttei.  C.  carpatica  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  The  annual  black  centred  sorts  are  no  good,  but 
of  the  most  useful  to  the  amateur  gardener,  massing  in  front  of  larger  things,  and  has  blue  it  must  be  worth  mam 
for  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  they  or  white  cup-shaped  flowers  on  stems  is  inches  incut,  should  it  be  at 
not  too  fastidious  about  soil  or  position,  high.  I  generally  raise  seedlings  every  year  or 

two,  os  the  flowers  seem 
larger  and  moro  numerous 
on  the  young  plants. 

There  are  many  dainty 
Campanulas  among  rock 
plants.  C.  pumila  and 
pumila  alba 


mv  trials  to  get  this  adorn- 
.  all  possible. — A.  Dawson. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

How  TO  KEEP  THE  PLANTS  BLOSSOMING. 
There  are  few  annuals  so  popular  as  Sweet 
Peas,  and  there  are  many  who  fail  to  keep  the 


}orm  perfect 1  plants  blossoming  freoly  for  any  length  of  time, 
sheets  of  nodding  bells  about  |  j-bveet  Peas  are  now  grown  very  extensively, 
4  inches  high.  C.  gar-  named  varieties  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  colours 
ganica  also  is  pretty,  with  no  doubt  having  contributed  to  this.  Improved 
its  star-shaped  flowers.  C.  methods  of  culture  have  shown  what  are  the 
muralis  I  saw  used  with  possibilities  of  the  flower,  and  also  the  produc- 
excellent  effect  in  a  rock  tivenoss  of  the  plant.  It  was  the  practice  at 
garden  a  week  or  so  since,  one  timo  to  sow  a  row  or  a  series  of  rows  in  our 
a  mass  of  its  blue  blossoms  gardens,  too  often  so  thickly  that  ultimate 
several  yards  in  extent  success  was  almost  impossible.  These  same 
covering  a  rocky  boulder  rows  camo  into  blossom  pretty  early,  and  while 
with  striking  result.  C.  the  display  lasted  it  was  very  pleasing,  but 
pulla  is  a  charming  littlo  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  planta 
1 1  airbell,  with  nodding  mid  tho  short  stakes  used  the  display  very 
purple  bells,  liking  to  nestle  often  came  to  an  untimely  end.  The  method  of 
in  rather  a  shaded  corner  planting  a  given  number  of  seeds,  generally  five 
of  the  rockwork.  Another  or  six,  in  each  clump,  and  arranging  a  series  of 
great  favourite  of  mine  is  these  clumps  at  a  distance  of  .'i  feet  or  4  feet 
0.  turbinata,  with  neat  apart,  and  at  a  similar  distance  between  the 
little  tufts  of  leaves,  from  rows  of  clumps,  one  row  alternating  with  the 
which  rise  large  cup-shaped  other  so  that  light  and  air  may  bo  secured  by 
blue  flowers  on  still  stems  each  lot  of  plants,  is  a  good  one.  The  ground  is 
<i  inches  high.  G.  F.  WilBon  generally  deeply  tilled,  and  in  addition  holes 
is  of  much  the  same  habit  are  made  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches  to  2  feet,  and 
and  very  free  flowering,  and  |  this  partially  filled  with  good  manure  before 
C.  Hondorsoni,  with  its  J  the  seed  is  sown,  or  before  plants  raised  in  pots 
little  pyramids  of  bloom,  is  !  are  put  out.  With  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
always  pretty.  I  am  try-  j  food  tho  plants  cannot  well  fail  if  they  are  kept 
ing  this  year  for  tho  first  fairly  moist  at  tho  roots  and  other  dotails  of 
time  the  annual  C.  macros-  culture  attended  to.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
tyla,  and  am  doliglited  with  the  plants  attaining  a  height  of  0  feet  to  8  feet, 
its  purplish,  curiously-  and  oven  more  in  somo  instances,  stout  stakes 
voinca  flowers,  so  unlike  all  of  this  length  lieing  used  for  tho  purpose, 
the  other  Campanulas.  Another  little  detail  with  reference  to  staking 
There  aro,  of  course,  many  is  to  arrange  the  stakes  so  that  at  their  upper 
most  of  them  nro  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  moro,  hut  I  have  only  ventured  to  write  about  [  most  oxtremity  they  turn  outwards  instead  of 
they  are  so  varied  in  form  and  Imhit  that  they  those  which  I  manage  to  grow  more  or  loss  I  inwards.  In  this  way  the  tendrils  continue  to 
suit  all  kinds  of  places.  From  the  noble  group  successfully.  In  my  town  garden,  with  a  light,  |  cling  to  the  small  twig  liko  branches,  carrying 
of  C.  pyramidalis  in  tho  mixed  border  to  tho  dry  soil,  I  have  found  tho  Bellflowers  com-  along  tho  stoma  which  are  to  develop  both 
low-growing  mass  of  C.  muralis  in  tho  rock  paratively  easy  of  culture,  and  I  am  grateful  to  blossoms  and  lateral  growths  for  future  supplies 
garden  they  can  be  used  in  every  kind  of  way,  them  for  brightening  my  borders  wnen  other  j  of  blossoms.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  plants 
and  aro  nearly  all  worthy  of  their  place.  (J.  more  fidgety  plants  have  failed  me.  E.  F. 

pyramidalis,  or  the  Chimney  Bellflower,  is  a  ]  - 

beautiful  plant,  with  its  long  spikes  of  blue  or  |  Coreopsis  grandiflora  hybrids. 

Some  years  back  I  conceived 


The  Canterbury  Hell  (Campanula  .Medium). 


with  its  long  spikes  of  blue  or 
white  flowers  sot  close  in  a  stem  sometimes 
reaching  5  feet  to  (i  feet  in  height  in  good  soil. 
It  remains  a  long  time  in  flower,  especially  if 
the  dead  blooms  are  picked  oil'.  It  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  only  a  biennial,  hut  comes  quite  easily 
from  seed,  which  should  ho  sown  every  summer, 
aud  tho  seedlings  wintered  in  pots  in  a  cold- 
frame,  when  they  make  good  plants  to  put  out 
in  the  spring.  It.  is  also  a  handsome  plant  for 
the  conservatory,  looking  especially  well  grouped 
with  fino-foliugod  plants.  C.  calycantliema,  or 
the  Cup-and-saueer  Bellflower,  is  also  a  biennial, 
hot  one  well  worth  tho  troublo  of  raising  yearly, 
as  tho  plants  soon  become  large  massos,  thickly 
covered  with  boll-shaped  flowers,  in  white, 
pink,  and  several  shades  of  blue,  and  are  most 
useful  for  Idling  gaps  in  the  hardy  border. 

Amongst  tho  truo  perennials  C. 
useful  kind,  sending  up  spikes  of  h! 
salver-shaped  flowors,  which  rise  from  neat 
tufts  of  narrow  leaves.  In  a  cottage  garden 
the  other  day  I  saw  somo  very  good  clumps  of 
this,  each  with  nine  or  ten  spikeB  of  dark  blue 
flowers.  C.  pcrsicifolia,  in  its  improved  form 
of  C.  p.  Backhouse!,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 


hyt 

tho 


idea  of 


improving  tho  endurance  of  the 
stools  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora, 
and  tho  well  known  perennial, 
C.  lanceolata,  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  itself  as  a  parent.  I 
carefully  fertilised  flowers  each 
way  artificially,  and  sowed  tho 
seed  that  I  got,  but  tho  result 
was  disappointing,  no  chango 
taking  place  in  either  sort  that 
I  could  accept.  However,  the 
following  year  one  plant  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden  came 
up  and  showed  plainly  the  com¬ 
bined  habit  of  growth.  It 
interested  mo  more  and  moro 
grandis  is  a  j  until  it  bloomed  the  year  after, 
due  or  white  |  then  1  was  delighted  to  see  the 
light-rayed  flower  of  C.  lancio- 
lata,  but  larger,  and  on  a  free, 
wild-growing  plant  quite  now  in 
stylo  and  very  attractive.  I  did 
not  liko  to  risk  breaking  it  up 
for  another  year  or  two,  hut 


apply  to  plant 

grown  in  rows,  although  the  moro  modern 
grower  takes  good  care  to  give  each  plant 
ample  room. 

Plants  which  were  raised  in  pots  early  in  the 


handsomest  perennials  grown.  It  is  taller  and  when  it  was  divided  and  planted 
lias  much  larger  flowers  than  the  old  Peach-  about  the  place  it  soon  settled 
leaved  Bellflower,  and  a  good  clump  of  it,  with  down  and  showed  the  best 
its  spikes  of  nodding  blue  or  white  India,  is  results  with  an  uncommonly 
quite  the  liest  thing  in  tho  month  of  June.  |ong  ,)orj„d  of  blooming  quite 

There  are  many  other  Campanulas  which  mako  |  into  November.  But  the  most 
handsome  masses  in  the  bonier.  Such  as  C.  glo-  interesting  part  now  comes, 
merata,  with  its  purple  heads  ;  and  C.  (I’laty- ,  The  natural  seedlings  from  this 
aodon)  Mariesi  with  prettily  veined,  balloon- 1  plant  had  the  perennial  habit  in 
shaped  flowers  ;  this  dies  down  entirely  in  the  I  greater  perfection,  and  at  the 
winter,  and  so  its  place  should  be  noted,  so  as  same  time  a  return  to  the  grandi- 
not  to  sut  into  it,  as  I  unluckily  did  last  winter,  flora  flower;  indeed,  I  forward 
I  have  now  in  the  bonier  a  verv  nrettv  one  I  one  fullv  .1  inches  across.  The  nci  fait  stvln  and 


The  Tufted  Ilairbell  (Campanula  ciespitosa). 


and  which  were  planted  nut  in  the 
now  coming  into 
flowers  available  for 
Growers  whose 
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gardens  are  situated  in  more  favourable  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  gathering  their  blossoms  for 
some  days,  and  they  with  all  others  are  faced 
with  the  question,  “  How  am  I  to  keep  my 
plants  in  condition To  most  persons  the 


The  Carpathian  Hairbell  (Campanula  carpatica). 
(Sec  page  208.) 

answer  is  simple  enough.  All  that  you  have  to 
•lo  is  to  keep  the  spent  blossoms  removed  and 
provide  water  in  liberal  quantities,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure.  Although  to 
carry  out  the  above  may  appear  somewhat 
simpler  than  it  really  is,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  growers  with  a  large  collection  of  plants, 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  removal  of  the 
blossoms  alone  takes  a  considerable  time  each 
day.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  miss  a  goodly 
number  of  blossoms,  which  in  a  few  days 
develop  into  seed-pods,  and  when  onco  these 
begin  to  fill  the  plants  discontinue  to  blossom. 

It  is  well  at  times  to  tie  out  the  stems  of  the 
plants  so  that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
whole  of  the  stakes.  If  this  slight  attention  be 

fiven  early,  the  strangulation  of  the  growths 
y  the  tightening  tendrils,  which  always  happens 
in  the  case  of  crowded  growths,  may  be  avoided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  plants  may  then  go  on 
unhindered.  If  this  little  attention  be  given  it 
will  also  serve  to  free  the  flowor-stems  from 
entanglement,  which  is  of  common  occurrence 
with  poorly  cultivated  atitl  improporly-grown 
clumps.  Before  watering  the  plants  a  basin 
around  the  base  of  each  clump  of  plants  should 
lie  made  by  drawing  the  soil  in  a  ridge  all  round. 
By  those  means  copious  supplies  ol  water  may 
be  given,  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants  to  a  large  extent  ensured. 

If  the  abovo  simple  rules  be  followod  all 
through  the  summer,  and  a  long  period  of 
drought  be  not  experienced,  there  is  no  reason 
why  blossoms  should  not  be  gathered  until  we 
are  well  into  the  autumn  months. 

D.  B.  Crane. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Peeonla  Lemon  Queen.  —  Though  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual,  this  possesses  the  charm  of  a  com¬ 
bined  colouring  of  lemon-yellow  and  white.  In  the  cupped 
appearance  of  the  flowers— i when  about  half  expanded 
— i hese  things  are  especially  uselul  for  cutting,  and  are 
then  most  effective. 

Lllluzn  Thunberglanum  Orange  Queen.— 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  lorm,  the  chief  differences 
I'-’inii  the  decided  tone  of  colour  ami  the  rather  thicker 
and  more  decidedly  obovate  segments.  In  all  these  the 
variety  is  a  distinct  advance  on  any  member  of  this  dwarf 
section  of  the  genus. 

Briogonum  sub-umbellatum.  —  This  rather 
iselul  and  distinct  plant  does  not  appear  to  he  a  very 
tree  I, loonier  in  many  places.  It  flowers  better  in  u 
■  revice  of  the  rock  garden  where  it  is  not  too  dry  than  in 
a  place  where  its  roots  receive  but  little  moisture.  The 
lew  Kriogonums  we  have  are  pretty  in  their  own  way. 

Sweet  Pea  Salopian.— The  flowers  of  this  variety 
-.and  out  very  distinctly  in  my  collection  this  season,  and 
as  there  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  really  first -class 
*orts  of  this  I'olour,  a  note  respecting  it  may  he  welcome. 
The  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  rich  crimson  colour,  tinted 
red,  the  standards  shaded  bright  crimson-scarlet.  The 
plant  is  a  splendid  grower,  developing  large,  handsome 
sprays  of  bloesoms  on  a  capital  length  of  foot-stalk.  " 
used  under  artificial  light  for  the  dinner-table  the  tloomx 
produce  a  wonderfully  rich  effcot^-BsxkVl-IiH 


A  blue  garden.— In  your  issue  of  June  30,  on  page  the  best  old  hardy  things,  also  put  in  bulbs  anti 
230,  appears  an  article  on  "  A  blue  garden  ' from  Dawlisfi,  other  hardy  plants  you  could  obtain.  The 

Devon,  signed  A.  B.  The  writer  savs If  anyone  wishes  ..  r  ,,  J  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  - 

for  a  full  list  I  will  gladly  give  it  if  the  Editor  will  publish  planting  may  be  well  completed  by  the  end  oi 
it.”  I  should  bo  very  glad  to  get  the  full  list.  Will  you  November  if  possible.  Of  bulbs,  obtain  various 


l.iliums,  especially  hardy  ones  like  Thunbergi- 
anum,  Tiger,  Martagon,  croceum,  and  others  ; 


publish  it  ? — John  W  atdo.v. 

[Yes,  we  will  be  pleased  to  do  so.— Ed. 

la^^mer  o^^true^mnirss  of^iiaamrKiugVheo9  a*so  Hyacinths,  early  and  late  Tulips,  Daffodils 
tlore  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  the  seeds  of  which  I  sowed  in  in  variety,  anil  various  small  early  bulbs.  Ol 
boxes  in  April  and  planted  out  in  May  when  about  3  inches  flowers  for  planting  out  in  beds,  sow,  early  in 
high.  They  are  now  quite  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  high,  Au(?ust  l>dnsy.  Snapdragon,  Pentstumon, 
with  a  profusion  of  foliage,  but  no  flower  buds  vet  visible,  I  ®  a  i  \!  ■  .  ,  .  ■ 

and  some  I  notice  are  inclined  to  run.  ShaU  Ik-  obliged  il  -Silone  pendula,  Myoaotis-alpestris  and  sy lvatica, 
you  will  state  causes  of  the  apparent  failure.— M.  E.  (I.  ;  and  a  few  good  hardy  annuals.  Sow  these  in 

[Last  season  was  a  very  dry  and  sunny  one,  1  drills  or  patches  thinly  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  the  Nasturtiums,  instead  of  growing,  and  then  you  can  transplant  them  so  soon  as 
flowered  freely.  This  year  has  been  wet  and  the  beds  are  ready  for  them.  Some  good  bien- 
without  much  sun,  and  the  opposite  has  nials,  such  as  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells, 
happened.  This,  at  least,  has  been  our  experi-  Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  and  similar  things 
ence.  If  we  now  get  warm  weather  and  plenty  would  greatly  help  you,  but  these  need  to  bo 
of  sun  the  plants  will  begin  to  bloom,  and  the  sown  in  May.  Cannot  you  purchase  some 
flowering  will  at  once  check  growth.  Ours  locally? 

have  begun  to  bloom  since  the  weather  has  Stems  of  hardy  plant8)  too  early 
lecomo  warmer. J  removal  Of. — Amongst  the  errors  that  are 

conect  iwj^^uld^pnqie^^idtivation  o^the' enclosed 'planl*"  committed  in  many  gardens  the  practice  of 
M glister  grows  it  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  by  planting  cutting  down  the  stems  ol  these  as  soon  as  the 
the  small  plants  (which  she  takes  from  the  old  one  when  blooming  is  over  is  one  of  the  worst.  There  are 
it  has  flowered)  in  the  garden,  where  they  remain  till  she  gom0  w)10  are  not  happy  when  they  have  to  look 
sees  mi'ns  of  lilooinin^,  which  she  savs  is  not  till  the  third  .  ,  .  . ,  .  ,  ..  c  «  , 

year,  when  she  takes  them  up  and  pots  them,  and  off  n  a  P'ailt  that  has  given  a  fine  display  of  bloom 
succeeds  in  producing  most  beautiful  pyramids  of  bloom,  and  now  presents  the  old  stems,  and  who  at  once 
sometimes  nearly  :i  feet  high.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  remove  them.  When  this  is  done  to  tho  ground 
with  better  cultivation  and  suitable  soil  still  finer  results  t|,„  rpa.,uQ  ninqf  dptrimpntnl  flip  rdruit 
may  be  obtained,  and  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  the  results  are  most  detrimental  to  the  pant, 
will  kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to  soil,  etc.,  through  1  bis  tho  mow  so  in  the  case  of  plants  that  lia\  e 
the  medium  of  your  paper.— A.  E.  P.  but  little  leafage  around  the  crowns,  like  the 

[The  plant  you  send  is  the  above.  It  is  the  Rockets,  weak  growing  Delphiniums,  and  many 
largest  of  the  cultivated  Saxifrages,  also  tho  other  things.  I  have  seen  Pyrethrums  much 
finest,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of 
S.  longifolia.  In 
ordinary  soil  about 
London  the  flower- 
stem  often  roaches 
•20  inches  high.  In 
order  to  get  good 
specimens  denude 
tno  parent  plant  of 
all  the  offsets  as  they 
appear.  These  may 
be  potted  up  anil 

Kown  on  in  a  cold- 
ime.  As  the  offsets 
increase  in  size  they 
can  be  potted  on, 
and  in  two  years, 
in  many  cases  one, 
they  will  make 
handsome  flowering 
plants.  Use  loam,  to 
which  add  some  sand, 
mortar-rubbish,  and 
a  little  manure  at 
the  last  potting.  | 

Renovating 
old  garden 

(A'.  C.  It.). — There 
can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  your  garden  has 
been  both  much  ne¬ 
glected  and  starved. 

But  you  had  best 
make  it  as  tidy  as 
possible  for  the 
summer,  os  little 
good  can  be  done  to 
it  just  now.  But 
early  in  October  you 
may  proceed  to  lift 
all  your  plants  in 
the  beds  anil  bor¬ 
ders,  saving  and 
laying  in  by  the 
roots  temporarily  all 
that  you  may  caw  to 
retain,  anil  making  a 
bonfire  of  the  rest. 

Then  have  the  beds 
and  borders  trenched 
fully  2  feet  deep,  anil 
if  you  could  have 
somo  of  the  old  soil 
wheeled  away,  and 
fresh  from  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  brought 
to  replace  it,  adding 
a  good  dressing  of 

short  manure  or  old  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  weakened  by  this  cutting  down  of  the  stems.  I  f 
you  would  find  the  beds  would  l>e  greatly  the  plant  were  allowed  to  follow  its  natural 
“'nrcveit  jawi  you  would  be  well  repaid  your  way,  MiertWhlMe  stems  would  remain  till  a  crop 
-u- ArfdLVspcnse.  Then  you  could  ro|>J^yj£  fSoayjejrYqd)  prifjvy  |&p^Ejd  at  its  base, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The  Peach-leaved  Bellflower  (Campanula  persicifolia  alba).  (See  page  268.) 
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these  stems  with  foliage  on  them  considerably 
assisting  the  formation  of  these.  When  plants 
of  this  kind  are  grown  in  positions  where  it  is 
advantageous  to  remove  a  portion  for  the  sake 


novelty  to  most  of  my  gardening  friends.  I 
obtained  the  seed  in  spring  and  sowed  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  old  scarlet  Linum,  and  the 
seeds  germinated  very  quickly.  Although  of 


appearance  above  ground  in  the  spring.  The 
leaves,  produced  in  whorls,  though  occasionally 
broken  up  in  an  irregular  manner,  are  of  a 
bright  green  tint.  In  size  and  general  appear- 
ance  the  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the 
common  Martagon  Lily,  but  the  petals  are 
unusually  thick  and  wax-like,  their  colour  being 
yellow,  dotted  more  or  less  profusely  with  par- 
p'lish-brown.  It  is  most  essential  to  plant  this 
Lily  where  it  receives  a  certain  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  neighbouring  shrubs,  as,  owing  to 
starting  into  growth  so  early,  the  young  leaver 
are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts  and 
cutting  winds.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  is  a  good  garden  Lily,  as  it  does  not 
die  off  in  the  manner  common  to  L.  aural  ure 
and  some  other  Japanese  Lilies. 

Malva  moschata  alba.  —  This,  the 
white  variety  of  the  Musk  Mallow,  is  now  in 
fine  bloom.  It  has  put  forth  very  strong 
growth,  and  a  line  of  it  in  full  bloom  has  a  fine 
effect.  The  white  variety,  like  the  type  (which 
hears  rose-coloured  flowers),  produces  its  blos¬ 
soms  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  slightly 
branched  stems.  It  can  be  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  by'  seed,  which  can  he 


■  if  appearance,  or  to  give  light  to  other  things, 

t  hen  tho  boot  oouroo  in  to  cut  the  otoma  part  of 

the  way  down,  according  to  the  amount  of  leaf¬ 
age  below  and  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  in 
no  case  close  to  the  ground.  Suppose  anyone 
cut  down  stems  of  Asparagus  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  was  over,  how  could  he  expect  good 
results  the  next  year?  (food  cultivators  protect 
such  growth,  and  like  to  see  it  die  off  naturally. 
Why  not  do  the  same  with  herbaceous  plants? 
— .T.  Ckook. 

Sweet  Pea  Fascination.— This  is  one 
of  the  new  Sweet  I’eas,  and  so  far  has  proved 
most  disappointing.  When  one  grows  a  new 
sort  and  pays  ‘2i.  (id.  for  a  limited  packet  of 
seed,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  to  get  some¬ 
thing  far  in  advance  of  existing  kinds.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are,  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  very  similar  to  those  of  Emily 
Eckford,  which  is  described  as  “of  a  well- 
marked  cerulean  tint,  the  standards  suffused 
with  reddish-mauve,"  but  the  blossoms  of  the 
older  sort  appear  to  be  distinctly  better  than  in 
the  newer  one.  The  new  Pea  in  most  instances 
develops  one  blossom  only  at  the  end  of  each 
flower-stem,  although  there  are  a  few  stems 
carrying  two  blossoms.  The  older  kind  just 
alluded  to  frequently  develops  three  blooms  on 
each  Hower-stem. — 0.  A.  H. 

Autumn  sown  annuals.— Seeing  an 
inquiry  in  your  last  week’s  paper  respecting 
autumn  sown  annuals,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
my  experience.  In  the  end  of  September  I  had 
CoUinsia  bicolor,  Venus’s  Navelwort,  Hymen- 
oxys  ealifornica,  and  Oxyura  chryaanthemoides 
sown,  and  in  spite  of  the  snow  and  very  trying 
spring  they  all  flowered  well.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  tried  autumn  sown  annuals.  The 
llymonoxys  is  a  pretty  bright  yellow  composite 
about  5  inches  in  height ;  the  Oxyura  is  yellow 
with  a  white  centre,  and  is  very  free-flowering. 
Sweet  Peas  sown  at  the  same  time  were  also  a 
great  success.  The  failures  were  Eschscholt- 
zias,  Eucharidiums,  and  Sweet  Sultan.  They 
all  came  up,  but  wero  killed  by  the  snow.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  others  of  your  readers 
would  give  their  experiences  also. — Denham, 
Uxbridge. 

A  good  blue  flower.— For  the  first  time 
I  have  grown  the  new  blue  Liam*,  and  it  h 
proved  a  greatr  success,  .ftpxl,  ^pejiQf.  )  », 


the  Linum  family  this  newcomer  bears  no 

rooemblanoo  to  tlio  well  known  members  of  the 

genus.  It  is  of  low,  shrubby  growth,  with 
silver-green  foliage  and  lovely  blue  flowers  of 
most  elegant  shape,  in  shade"  rivalling  the  blue 
of  the  Salvias.  The  plant  has  been  in  bloom 
about  a  month  now,  and  at  present  shows  no 
signs  of  decaying  vigour. — Mary  Cleofk 
Arnold,  The  Clone,  Winchenter. 

Tufted  Pansy  Duchess  of  Fife  and 
its  Sports. — Thero  is  quite  an  interesting 
family  of  these  prettily  margined  flowers,  each 
but  slightly  removed  from  the  other,  yet,  when 
compared  carefully,  certainly  distinct.  Duchess 
of  Fife  is  said  to  bo  a  sport  from  the  old  yellow 
Ardwell  Gem,  although  in  some  quarters  it  i3 
said  to  he  a  seedling  from  that  excellent  old 
sort.  The  character  of  the  growth  of  these 
sorts  is  identical,  and  what  supports  the  idea  of 
the  sort  under  notice  being  a  sport  is  the  fact 
that  in  my  own  garden  at  the  moment  1  have  a 
plant  of  Duchess  of  Fife  and  also  one  of  White 
Duchess,  both  of  which  have  reverted  to  the 
original— Ardwell  Gem— giving  blossoms  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  last  uamed.  Duchess  of 
Fife  is  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  edged  blue  tinted 
mauve.  Goldfinch  is  a  much  deeper  yellow, 
with  a  bluish-mauve  border.  White  Duchess 
is  a  refined  white,  with  a  pretty  blue  margin 
and  centre  faintly  tinted  yellow,  while  a  new 
I  sort  known  as  New  Duchess  is  like  that  last 
described,  but  with  a  unique  crinkled  or  corru¬ 
gated  edge.  A  modern  florist  might  call  it  an 
imperfection,  yet  it  is  distinctly  pretty.  The 
habit  of  each  of  these  plants  is  best  described 
as  creeping,  and  they  flower  profusely.  — 
D.  B.  C. 

Lilium  Hansoni.  —  This  very  distinct 
Lily  is  a  native  of  .Japan,  where  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1800,  but  some  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced.  Now,  however,  it  crops  up 
occasionally  at  the  sales  of  imported  bulbs 
during  the  winter  months,  and  may  be  obtained 
when  dormant  from  the  numerous  dealers  in 
this  class  of  plants.  This  Lily  lrelongs  to  the 
Martagon  group,  its  nearest  ally  being  the 
typical  Lilium  Martagon.  The  bulbs  are  light 
in  colour,  firm  and  solid,  and  generally  travel 
well.  This  species  is  one  of  the  least  affected 
by  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
tetion,  and  it  is  also  the  first  to  make  its 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The  Kamplon  Bellflower  (Campanu’a  npunruluR 
(See  page  2G3.) 


sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  August  and  September 
or  in  early  spring.  Seedlings  make  strong 
and  there  is  little  or  no  variation 
em. — R. 


Campanula  grandis.  (See  page  2GS.) 
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PALMS  IN  POTS. 

Tub  Palm  herewith  figured  I  have  had  in  my 
drawing-room  sixteen  years.  It  was  about  the 
"i/o  of  the  one  in  the  window  when  I  bought  it. 
I  always  repot  it  myself,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  gained  from  Gardenin' o  Illustrated, 
v.-hich  I  commenced  to  take  in  1880.  The  last 
t  ime  I  repotted  it  it  took  nearly  a  wheelbarrow- 
fuli  of  loam,  &e.  Mrs.  J.  V.  Eden. 

■r>,  Temp!e!on-pIare,  S.  IT. 


r 


V?. 


BUI.BS  FOR  WINTER  DECORATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  “Gardknino  Illustrated." 
Sir, — Now  that  there  are  so  many  different 
Linda  of  bulbs  to  choose  from  for  forcing,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  beginner  to  know  how  to  best 
provide  a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  the  house 
from  December  to  April  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  trouble.  Those  who  have  a  large  green¬ 
house  and  a  long  purse  may  practically  have 
what  they  like  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  interest  a 
beginner  who  wishes  to  start  growing  bulbs, 
and  has  only  (like  myself)  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  lay  out  and  a  very  small  greenhouse 
and  two  frames,  and  has  to  do  all  the  work,  to 
know  how  a  quantity  of  flowers  may  be  obtained 
for  under  thirty  shillings.  The 
great  difficulty  is  selection. 

Out  of  all  the  dozens  of  names 
in  the  catalogues,  only  nliout 
twenty  of  the  cheap  sorts  aro 
worth  growing  and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  give  a  really  good 
return  for  the  money.  I  gel 
all  my  bulbs  from  one  of  the 
Dutch  firms  who  advertise  in 
Garden in ci,  and  I  order  them 
directly  I  receive  their  cata¬ 
logue  in  August  for  two  reasons 
— firstly,  that  by  writing  early 
you  are  much  more  likely  to  get 
the  best  bulbs,  and,  secondly, 

Freesias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
Van  Thol  Tulips  should  lie 
planted  in  September  if  they 
are  wanted  by  Christinas.  This 
is  my  selection :  .TO  Freesias, 

TO  Roman  Hyacinths,  23  mixed 
Hyacinths,  TO  Narcissus  rugi¬ 
lobus,  TO  Narcissus  princeps, 

TO  Narcissus  Figaro,  23  Keizer- 
kronn  Tulips,  25  Thomas  Moore 
Tulips,  23  Rose  Gros  lie  Lin 
Tulips,  TO  Due  van  Thol  scarlet 
Tulips,  30  Crocus  purpuruus 
grandiflorus,  30  Crocus,  largest 
golden  yellow.  As  will  he 
seen,  I  do  not  go  in  for  much 
variety,  as  I  like  a  quantity  of 
a  few  good  sorts,  and  I  get  a 
good  range  of  colour  —  white  in 
the  Freesias  and  Hyacinths, 
yellow  in  the  Narcissus,  Jon¬ 
quils,  and  Crocus,  red  and  pink 
and  orange  in  the  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  blue  also  in  tho 
Hyacinths,  and  purple  in  the 
Crocuses.  The  Freesias,  Hyacinths,  and 
N.  rugilobus  are  planted  in  pits,  pans,  or 
boxes  :  in  fact,  in  anything  that  comes  handy. 
When  potted  they  are  {dunged  out-of-doors 
under  ashes,  where  they  remain  until  the 
foliage  is  quite  2  inches  higli  ;  this  is  most 
important.  Then  they  are  put  into  the 
frames  and  kept  shaded  the  first  day  or  two, 
gradually  bringing  them  into  the  light,  and  at 
tho  end  of  a  week  they  aro  brought  into  the 
greenhouse,  the  temperature  of  which  is  never 
allowed  to  oxceed  00  degs.  The  great  thing  to 
;et  a  good  succession  is  to  plant  a  batch  the 
rst  of  every  month  from  September  to  Janu¬ 
ary.  Of  course,  it  can  lie  altered  or  modified, 
as  can  the  list  of  bulbs,  to  suit  individual  tastes. 

When  I  want  to  bring  my  bulbs  into  the 
drawing-room  I  dig  up  all  those  that  aro  nearly 
out  and  transfer  them  from  their  respective 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  into  china,  silver,  or  brass 
howls  or  vases  filled  with  wet  sand,  and  put  a 
little  .Moss  on  top  to  make  them  look  neat.  In 
this  way  one  can  arrange  a  much  1  letter  bowl  or 
vase  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  or  Narcissus,  all 
flowering  together.  Freesias,  Crocuses,  and  N. 
rugilobus  will  not  bear  transplanting,  but  it 
does  not  hurt  the  others.  One  of  Uu^great 
charms  of  bulbs,  added  to  tholr 
.ml  durability.  ,s  t heir  way  6!  acconfcusadtirfg 


themselves  to  your  requirements.  You  can 
have  them  early  or  late  ;  you  can  cram  together 
hundreds  in  a  very  small  space,  and  they  will 
still,  with  very  little  care  and  attention,  grow 
bravely  on  and  give  you  fur  more  pleasure  and 
delight  for  their  cost  than  any  other  class  of 
plant.  I  have  now  given  up  growing  anything 
in  the  winter  but  Chrysanthemums,  which  last 
from  November  to  Christmas,  bulbs  which  goon 
till  there  aro  plenty  of  outdoor  Bowers  to  pick, 
and  about  a  dozen  Ferns  in  pot3  for  greenery. 
I  grow  about  100  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  in 
about  twelve  varieties,  only  growing  those  that 
are  vigorous,  very  free  blooming,  and  whose 
flowers  will  last  at  least  a  week  in  water. 

Winter  Gardener. 


TUBEROSES. 


I  POTTED  some  Tuberoses  (The  l’earl)  at  the  end  of  May. 
Some  ol  them  are  now  S  inches  high,  some  only  3  inches  or 
4  inches.  I  am  told  these  will  not  bloom  this  year.  Is 
this  so ?  Thero  are  several  offshoots  or  suckers  cominy  up 
round  some  of  the  hulhs.  Should  I  remove  these  ?  lean 
give  them  a  little  heat  if  necessary,  and  they  are  never  in 
lower  temperat lire  than  ftft  dev*.,  hut  I  suppose  I  cannot 
keep  up  this  heat  all  winter.  Will  they  bloom  this  year, 
and  how  soon  '—It.  T. 

[Your  Tuberoses  should  flower  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  even  in  a  greenhouse 


A  Palin  in  pot.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Eden, 
5,  Templeton  Place,  S.W. 


temperature,  provided  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  failures  aro  frequent,  and  produced 
by  several  different  causes.  In  tho  first  place, 
a  most  important  item  is  to  procure  good  well- 
j  ripened  hulhs,  as  without  these  success  cannot 
;  bo  hoped  for.  The  bulbs  should  he  large,  clean 
in  .  appearance,  symmetrically  shuped,  and 
heavy.  As  the  embryo  flowers  aro  contained 
j  therein  it  is  evident  that  a  great  ileal  depends 
upon  these  conditions.  Next,  before  potting, 
the  wiry  roots  which,  though  dead,  are  some- 
|  times  attached  to  the  bulbs  should  be  cut  hack, 
and  all  the  prominent  buds  or  eyes  except  the 
large  central  crown  removed,  llad  yours  been 
served  in  this  manner  the  small  suckers  which 
give  trouble  now  would  not  have  appeared. 
Your  better  way  would  be  to  remove  them  as 
far  as  possible  without  injuring  the  main  plant. 
Tho  end  of  May  is  late  to  pot  your  Tuberoses, 
for  though  they  are  sometimes  kept  till  then  in 
large  establishments  where  a  succession  of  bloom 
has  to  bo  kept  up,  they  aro  usually  preserved 
till  then  in  a  fruit-room  or  in  some  such  a  place, 
whereas  if  they  are  not  obtained  from  the 
dealers  till  that  period  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
considerably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
,  probability  they  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
i  tvtfaij  shelves  of  a  warehouse  or  some  similar 
J  s-WdL  lvEnts  5  inches  in  diameter 


suitable  size  for  tho  bulbs,  which  in  potting 
should  be  buried  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
depth.  Thorough  drainage  and  a  good  open 
fairly  rich  soil  will  suit  the  Tuberose  well,  and 
as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  liberal  amount  of 
water,  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid- manure, 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  this  favourite 
flower.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  liablo  to  be 
attacked  by  red-spider,  to  check  which  tho 
plants  should  bo  frequently  syringed.  If  your 
Tuberoses  do  not  bloom  this  season  your  only 
plan  is  to  throw  them  away  and  obtain  some 
thoroughly  reliable  bulbs  next  year,  for  it  is 
useless  lo  expect  any  good  results  the  second 
season.  | 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Coleus  In  winter.— M.v  Coleuses  always  die  in  win- 
I  ter.  How  am  I  to  preserve  these,  and  what  is  the  lowest 
f temperature  they  will  survive?-  It.  T. 

|To  winter  Coleus  sneeesstully  they  should  lie  well  es|  ah- 
lished,  drill,  not  highly  fed  plants.  A  light,  comparatively 
dry  shelf  in  a  structure  that  does  not  fall  below  ft.',  degs. 
during  the  winter  is  a  good  plaeo  for  them.  l>o  not  give 
more  water  in  winter  than  is  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
condition.  | 

Geraniums  for  vases.— I  wrote  to  you  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  alwiit  growing  large  Oeranium  plaids  lor 
vases,  etc.,  but  I  fear  I  did  not  mnke  my  meaning  clear. 
I -did  not  mean  plants  for  this  year's  display,  which,  o( 
course,  is  not  possible.  I  have  a  good  many  fill  tings 
rooted  last  autumn,  and  I  am  desirous  to  grow  them  into 
large  plants  :!  feet  or  feet  high,  flowering  profusely,  such 
as  one  sees  on  terraces,  etc.  Should  I  allow  them  lo  flower 
this year,  or  pinch  tho  blossoms  off,  and  should  they  he  nit 
down  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  ullowrd  to  grow  un¬ 
checked?  If  It  is  mil  troubling  you  loo  much  lo  give 
another  answer  on  this  subject,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  give  me  the  above  information.— Port 
Cairn. 

[You  ought  to  pinch  all  the  flowers  off  in 
order  to  throw  ntreugth  into  the  plants.  Keep 
them  growing  during  the  autumn,  potting  on  as 
may  be  required,  and  not  allowing  them  to 
flower  until  you  want  them.  There  is  no  need 
to  cut  them  down,  but  you  may  pinch  any 
shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead  and  likely  to 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants  ] 

Flowering  creepers  fora  verandah. -I  i  hunk 
you  for  reply  in  this  morning's  (Iarhenimi  I i.i.i  siritkd. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  one  of  t  our  future  papers  the 
best  flowering  creepers  for  a  verandah  facing  west,  Imt 
much  exposed  to  tho  S.W.  wind  from  the  sea?  I  should 
want  several  different  kinds,  as  there  are  seven  arehwajs 
and  pillars  between.—  Novice. 

[From  tho  following  list  of  good  flowering 
climbers  suitable  for  clothing  a  verandah  you 
can  make  your  own  selection  :  Rignonia  radi- 
cans,  red  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  homo  in  July 
and  August ;  Clematis  montana,  pure  while 
starry  blossoms,  in  early  spring :  Clematis 
Jackmani,  rich  purple  (lowers,  towards  tho 
latter  part  of  the  summer  ;  Clematis  lanuginosa 
Candida,  blooms  large,  pale  mauve,  summer : 
Forsy thia  suspensa,  yellow,  end  of  February 
and  in  March ;  Jasmiuum  iiudiflorum  (the 
Winter  Jasmine),  from  the  depth  of  winter  till 
spring,  flowers  yellow  :  Jusminum  officinale 
(common  Jasmine),  pure  white  scented  blos¬ 
soms,  summer ;  Lonicera  japonica,  whitish, 
tinged  red,  a  very  fragrant  Honeysuckle  ;  Loni- 
cera  sempervirens  (evergreen  Honeysuckle), 
with  red  and  yellow  trumpet- shaped  blossoms  ; 
Passi flora  ca-rulea  (hardy  blue  Passion-flower), 
blooming  in  summer  ;  and  P.  Constance  Elliot, 
n  white-flowered  counterpart  of  the  preceding. 
Wistaria  sinensis,  whoso  clusters  of  mauve- 
purple  blossoms  aro  borne  in  such  profusion  in 
spring,  is  very  desirable  where  a  large  space  lias 
to  he  covered.  ] 

Ruellia  rosea.— The  flowers  of  several  of 
the  Ruellios  are  very  attractive,  and  the  above- 
named  species  forms  just  now  n  bright  anil 
showy  feature  in  the  intermediate  house.  The 
flowers,  which  aro  borne  in  open  clusters  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  are  larger  than  those  of 
some  Ruellias,  the  tube  being  about  2  inches 
long  and  tho  expanded  mouth  of  the  blossom 
nearly  1J  inches  across.  The  colour  is  a  bright 
magenta- rose.  True,  the  individual  flowers  do 
not  remain  long  in  beauty,  but  a  succession  is 
kept  up  from  one  cluster  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  plant  grows  and  flowers  continu¬ 
ously  throughout  the  summer.  Like  all  of  its 
class,  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture,  for 
cuttings  strike  root  readily  enough.  As  is  tho 
case  with  many  of  its  more  immediate  allies, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  young  plants. 

Some  good  Oannaa.— The  large- flowered 
Cannas  have  grown  so  rapidly  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation  withiji  tho  past  few  yoara,  and  tho 
increase  cof 1  kinds  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is 
fp£  ^rp^ere  to  try  them  all. 
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The  varieties  here  naineil  and  described  are  a 
Choice  selection  of  the  very  best,  representative 
of  the  several  types  and  colours  found  in  the 
family.  Among  the  spotted  varieties— of  which 
many  are  not  wanted— the  finest  are  Antoine 
Barton  and  L.  E.  Bally,  both  having  good  spikes 
of  large,  rich  yellow  flowers,  profusely  spotted 
with  bright  crimson.  Mme.  Crozy,  now  well 
known,  is  still  a  prominent  variety,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  effect  with  its  scarlet  yellow-edged 
flowers.  President  Carnot  is  a  dark-leaved 
variety,  its  flowers  of  a  bright  self-crimson 
colour  ;  and  Alphonse  Bouvier  is  a  striking 
kind  with  a  long  truss  of  rich  self-crimson 
flowers,  fine  individually  and  of  telling  effect  in 
the  truss.  .).  1).  Cabos  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  its  stout  sterns  nearly  (i  feet  in 
height,  clothed  in  dark  purple  leaves,  and 
crowned  with  large  erect  heails  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  and  most  effective  shade  of 
orange-buff,  without  spots  or  stripes  of  any 
other  colour.  C&pucine  is  somewhat  similar  in 
cplour  to  the  preceding  variety,  but  much  more 
dwarf  in  habit,  making  a  robust,  compact  plant 
with  long,  light  groen  leaves  of  a  decided  glau¬ 
cous  tint.  Gloire  de  Empel  has  dark  leaves  and 
<  xtra  fine  flowers  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  Felix 
Crousse  is  distinct,  with  a  free  habit  and  bold 
truss,  the  flowers  deep  crimson,  the  petals 
longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  most  kinds. 
Sophie  Buchner  is  an  effective  variety  of  strong, 
free  growth,  its  shoots  crowned  with  a  noble  truss 
of  bright  scarlet-crimson  flowers  that  aro  largo 
and  unusually  broad  in  the  petal.  P.  Marguant 
has  pretty  flowers  of  a  clear  orange-buff  flushed 
with  red,  a  distinct  and  attractive  shade  of 
colour.  There  aro  a  great  many  more  varieties 
to  lie  seen,  but  the  cream  of  the  collection  is 
embraced  in  those  here  described. 

Double  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
small  pots. — I  have  boon  surprised  to  soo 
how  profusely  some  double- flowered  Zonals 
have  bloomed  in  a  vory  limited  amount  of  soil. 
A  doublo  white  in  a  4J-inch  pot  had  twenty 
good  trusses,  and  I  counted  upwards  of  thirty 
trusses  of  a  pink  variety  on  a  plant  in  a  fl  inch 
pot,  and  one  in  a  2 A -inch  pot  carried  fifteen 
good  heads  of  bloom.  They  wero  potted  just 
about  a  year  ago  for  winter  bloom,  and  have 
remained  in  a  cool-house,  without  change  of 
soil,  all  through  the  spring,  getting  a  dose  of 
weak  liquid-manure  from  time  to  time.  If  I 
had  to  grow  doublo  Zonals  for  conservatory 
decoration  either  in  large  or  small  pots,  I  should 
get  them  into  a  root-bound  condition  before 
they  commenced  to  flower.  They  make  stout, 
short-jointed  wood,  which  produces  flower-buds 
more  freely  than  when  the  roots  have  fresh  soil 
to  work  into  during  the  spring  months.— B. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Mint  falling.— 1  have  a  large  luxl  ol  Mint,  and  a  kind 
of  n-ii  rust  has  attacked  the  stems  and  seems  to  be  killing 
it.  Is  there  a  cure?— I.  B.  Davis. 

|  Your  Mint  is  attacked  by  the  "Mint  Cluster-cup  fun- 
gun"  (Pucclnea  mentlwn).  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  cure 
for  it,  as  the  fungus  is  in  the  stems,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  it  passes  the  winter.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pull 
up  the  plants  at  once  and  burn  them,  and  plant  some  Mint 
from  an  untainted  source  in  another  part  of  the  garden.— 
ti.  8.  8.) 

Cucumbers  falling.— Kindly  inform  me  through 
Gardrxino  Illchtrated  the  cause  and  remedy  for  these 
insects  being  on  the  leaves  of  Cucumber  plants.  1  have 
treated  them  for  red-spider,  with  no  good  result,  hast 
year  it  was  the  same.— Constant  Header. 

I  Your  Cucumbers  have  been  eaten  up  by  thrips  and  red- 
spider,  brought  on  by  keeping  the  house  too  dry,  and  the 
plants  too  dry  at  the  roots,  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
bring  them  round  now.  The  only  thing  vou  can  do  is  to 
dear  them  out,  lime-white  the  walls,  well  wash  the  house 
down,  clear  out  the  old  soil,  anil  replant.  I 

Strawberry-leaves  Injured.  -My  Strawberry 
plants  have  lieen  troubled  this  year  with  an  insect  which 
has  spoilt  the  crop  on  all  the  plants  affected  l>y  it.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  will  lell  me  whal  it  is,  also  if  there 
is  any  remedy  ?  1  enclose  a  leaf.  Only  Koyal  Sovereign  is 
affected  ;  the  other  kinds  I  have  are  not  touched  with  it. 
— Antons. 

|The  Strawberry-leaves  that  you  sent  are  not  injured  by 
any  insect,  but  liv  one  of  the  "Shot-hole "  fungi,  probably 
a  Ceteospora.  Hick  off  and  burn  all  the  affected  leaves, 
and  spray  the  plants  with  “  Bordeaux-mixture  ’’  once  a 
week  for  a  month,  if  nearly  all  the  leaves  are  attacked, 
perhaps  it  would  he  better  to  pull  up  and  bum  all  the 
plants,  and  not  plant  Koval  Sovereign  again  for  say  a 
year.— G.  S.  S.| 

Insects  on  Elm-tree.— I  am  sending  a  small  box 
containing  leaves  from  an  old  Elm-tree,  which  seem  to  have 
been  distorted  by  some  Insect.  I  would  like  to  know  if  It 
isa  common  occurrence,  and  what  insect  it  is?— Mrs.  Hat- 
chars.  /^> 

IThc  leaves  from  your  Klimtree  are  iifcsteii/nVi  ie  oh 
the  aphides  (SchlEoniAiWjilim)!  Q 1 Mtt vV>  liilifciXi.  un¬ 


common  insect,  hut  it  is  not  one  that  is  often  noticed.  In 
a  large  tree  like-  an  old  Elm,  as  you  say  yours  is,  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  use  any  means  to  destroy  the  insect, 
but  spraying  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  paraffin- 
emulsion  or  any  insecticide  that  is  fatal  to  green-fly  yvould 
kill  them.  When  the  leaves  fall  they  should  be  collected 
and  burnt.— O.  8.  8  1 

Ants  In  lawn  — I  have  a  large  piece  of  smooth  turf 
of  which  I  am  rather  proud.  Tills  year  the  ants  which 
have  always  he«-n  numerous  in  the  garden  nrc  forming 
little  colonies  in  several  places  on  the  Grass.  How  call  I 
destroy  the  ants  without  injuring  the  turf  ?— E.  B.  li. 

[The  only  way  of  destroying  the  anta  in  your 
turf  without  injuring  it  that  I  can  suggest  is 
that  you  should  turn  back  the  turf  from  over 
the  nests,  and  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  ants 
are  in  the  nest,  open  it  up  with  a  spade  some¬ 
what  and  thoroughly  drench  it  with  boiling 
water.  The  boiling  water  will  kill  all  the  ants, 
eggs,  etc.,  that  it  reaches.  If  you  find  that  the 
first  attempt  has  not  been  entirely  successful, 
try  again  the  next  evening,  then  level  the  earth 
again  and  replace  the  turf.  1  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  insecticide  that  would  kill  the  ants 
without  injuring  the  Grass. — G.  S.  8.  | 

The  Asparagus-beetle.— I  shall  lie  very  much 
obliged  if  you  will  lell  me  what  the  enclosed  insects  arc 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  The  Grass  of  my  Asparagus- 
beils  is  smothered  with  them,  and  they  are  stripping  it 
quite  bare  in  places.— W.  It.  It. 

[Your  Asparagus  is  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 
the  “Asparagus  beetle,'’  unfortunately  a  very 
common  pest.  As  I  presume  you  have  finished 
cutting  for  the  season,  you  should  spray  the 
“  grass  ”  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or 
Paris  green.  The  stems  that  are  worst  attacked 
may  bo  cut  away  altogether  and  burnt.  Dust¬ 
ing  the  plants  while  wet  with  dew  with  finoly- 
powderoa  lime  is  very  useful.  There  are  more 
than  ono  brood  of  this  insect  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  so  that  it  is  most  advisable  to 
destroy  the  first  brood  as  completely  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  Asparagus  begins  to  show  above 
ground  next  spring  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  beetles,  ana  kill  them  if  possible  before  they 
have  laid  their  oggs.  Their  markings  are  very 
peculiar,  so  that  if  you  have  once  seen  one  you 
can  never  mistake  any  other  beetle  for  it ;  they 
aro  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
head  and  legs  are  bluish-black,  and  the  fore 
hotly  reddish-brown  in  colour.  The  wing-cases 
are  yellow,  and  when  closed  there  is  a  central 
bluish-black  longitudinal  band  between  this  and 
the  outside  edge  of  the  wing-cases.  There  arc 
three  bluish-black  spots  on  each  wing-case— one 
near  the  shoulder,  another  near  the  tip,  and  the 
third  midway  between  the  two.  The  beetles 
may  bo  found  on  the  plants  all  the  summer. 
Some  survive  the  winter,  probably  sheltering 
themselves  in  the  soil. — G.  S.  S.] 

The  small  ermine  moth.-  I  send  you  a  specimen 
of  an  Insect  that  Ins  come  on  an  espalier  Apple-tiee  here. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what  is  the  remedy 
for  it?  The  same  tree  has  got  a  vegetable  Might,  of  which 
I  also  send  you  a  specimen. — Ailkkx  Walsh. 

[The  insects  attacking  your  espalier  Apple- 
tree  aro  the  caterpillars  of  the  small  ermine- 
moth  (Hyponomeuta  padellus).  It  is  a  very 
common  pest  on  Apples  and  Hawthorn,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  latter  when  grown  as  a  hedge. 
The  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  this  insect 
is  to  cut  out  the  webs  containing  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  holding  a  box  or  basket  under  the  web 
bo  as  to  catch  any  of  the  inmates  that  fall  out 
during  the  operation,  or  the  tree  may  be  syringed 
with  an  insecticide  containing  soft-soap,  such  as 
paraffin  emulsion  or  antipest,  hut  it  must  he 
applied  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the  webs 
so  as  to  reach  the  caterpillars.  The  eggs'  are 
laid  on  the  shoots  in  little  groups  and  are 
covered  with  a  glutinous  substance.  The  young 
caterpillars  are  na'tched  early  in  the  winter,  but 
they  remain  under  the  shelter,  just  alluded  to, 
until  the  leaves  appear,  when  they  at  once  attack 
them.  Spray  the  trees  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  with  a  caustic  wash,  made  as  follows  : 
Dissolve  1  lb.  of  ground  caustic  soda  in  half  a 
pail  of  water,  then  add  ?  lb.  of  pearlaah  and 
enougli  water  to  make  10  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
Stir  all  well  together,  and  then,  lastly,  add 
10  oz.  of  soft-soap  that  lias  been  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling  water.  Stir  again  thoroughly,  and 
the  mixture  is  fit  for  use.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  on  the  clothes  or  skin,  as  it  is 
very  caustic.  Choose  a  calm  day  for  using  it, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  any  being 
blown  into  the  face.  As  to  the  vegetable  blight, 
itis  a  fungus,  but  the  leaves  were  so  withered 
-arlbefumpled  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  wJ 
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VEGETABLES. 


TURNIPS  FOR  WINTER. 

Turnips  form  a  very  acceptable  vegetable 
during  the  winter,  and  are  always  in  demand 
for  flavouring.  If  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and 
those  undersized  generally,  are  left  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  winter,  the  bulk  will  give  abun¬ 
dance  of  succulent  greens  which  afford  a  good 
change  with  other  green  vegetables.  No  crop 
is  more  easily  grown  at  this  time  of  year.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fork  over  the  ground, 
removing  the  rubbish,  and  making  all  level  and 
firm.  Drills  can  then  be  drawn  12  inches  to 
l.»  inches  apart,  the  latter  distance  being  desira¬ 
ble  for  the  stronger  growers,  watering  if  at  all 
dry,  and  then  sowing  the  seed  somewhat  thinly. 
The  seed  will  germinate  quickly,  and  if  the 
seedlings  are  kept  well  coated  with  either  soot 
and  lime  or  road-dust,  neither  slugs  nor  Turnip- 
fly  will  greatly  interfere  with  them.  Thin  out 
lightly  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  a  distance 
of  from  fl  inches  to  !l  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  variety.  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone.  a  short 
topped  or  strap  leaved  form,  is  the  best  winter 
Turnip  in  cultivation.  It  is  vory  hardy,  and 
though  tho  skin  is  black,  the  flesh  cooks  wl  ite 
and  is  very  mildly  flavoured.  The  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties— notably  Orange  Jelly — are 
hardy  and  good,  and  any  other  white  or  coloured 
varieties  of  which  seed  is  at  hand  may  also  be 
sown. 

In  some  districts  acres  of  Potatoes  and  Peas 
are  followed  by  Turnips,  not,  however,  for 
either  cooking  or  sale,  but  to  bo  dug  or  ploughed 
in  as  manure.  Year  after  year  profitable  crops 
are  had  from  small  holdings  in  some  districts, 
and  green  Turnips  are  all  the  manure  given. 
Instead'  of  tho  land  lying  fallow  for  several 
months  it  is  covered  by  Turnips,  these  prevent¬ 
ing  tho  loss  of  fertility  by  evaporation,  in  this 
way  saving  far  more  than  thoy  take  out,  ami, 
being  duly  dug  or  ploughed  in,  decay  slowly 
and  prove  excellent  as  a  fertiliser.  It  is  the 
lighter  or  sandy  soils  that  are  most  benefited  by 
this  and  other  forms  of  green  manuring,  anil 
this  knowledge  should  also  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  many  private  gardens  as  well  as 
market  fields. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  large  Rhubarb-leaf.— I  am  sending  the  size  o( 

an  enormous  llhtiharli-lenf  grown  in  |>urt  ot  this  garden, 
thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — length  of 
stalk,  2  feet  11  inches;  circumference,  7  inches  ;  circum¬ 
ference  of  leaf,  22  feet  21  Inches ;  width  of  leaf,  3  fee! 
9  inches  ;  from  top  of  stalk  to  tip  of  leaf,  3  feet  4  inches.— 
Edith  1).  Thomas.  lAantlioinae,  liay,  Brecon. 

Musliroom-bed  In  vinery.— Could  1,  without  any 
damage  to  the  Vines  when  they  are  at  rest,  make  a  Mush 
room-lied  on  the  Vine  liorder  under  the  hot-water  pi|>e« 
If  so,  can  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to  make  it.  or  woukl 
it  he  liest  under  the  middle  stage  where  there  are  no  pipes 
1  call  prevent  the  heat  from  the  pipes  from  going  to  iht- 
Vines.— Novice. 

[Your  Vines  will  not  be  at  rest  until  the 
winter,  and  then  if  you  make  up  a  Mushroom- 
bed  in  the  vinery,  as  you  suggest,  you  will  need 
some  fire-heat,  and  that  will  set  the  Vines 
growing  unduly  early  instead  of  resting.  But 
if  you  propose  to  keep  the  house  cool,  then  the 
bed  may  be  made  up.  The  best  place  would  be 
under  the  centre  stage,  as  if  you  make  the  bed 
of  well- prepared  manure,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
detp,  treading  the  dung  down  firmly,  then  when 
spawned  and  soiled  over  covered  up  with 
mats,  you  should  retain  warmth  in  the  manure 
for  a  long  time.  We  do  not  see  how  you  can 
keep  the  heat  from  the  pipes  from  affecting  the 
Vines  unless  you  put  the  Vines  outside,  and  tie 
them  up  to  stakes  for  the  winter.] 

Growing  Cardoons  and  Ramplon.— I  shall  u 
obliged  by  your  giving  me  directions  us  to  culture  of  Car* 
uoons  and  Kainpion.— Walks. 

[  Tin  laliour  involved  in  the  growth  of  Cardoons 
is  such  that  very  few  gardeners  attempt 
to  grow  them,  and  it  may  be  said  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  cooking,  together  with  slight 
appreciation  of  their  qualities  at  the  table, 
renders  them  at  once  an  unpopular  as  well  as  3 
rare  vegetable  in  English  homes.  They  need  to 
be  sown  in  May,  either  in  the  trenches  prepared 
for  them  or  in  pots,  to  be  afterwards  planted 
when  of  suitable  size  and  strength.  A  trench 
prepared  on  similar  lines  as  for  Celery  is 
needful,  the  plants  having  a  space  of  2\  feet 
[  i  bet ween  them,  ana  a  distance  of  3j  feet 
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earthing  up  in  autumn.  Unless  seeds  have  been 
previously  sown  or  seedling  plants  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  the  opportunity  for  growing  Cardoons 
is  gone  for  this  year.  Kurt  lung  up  should  not 
lie  dono  until  growth  is  finished,  previous  to 
which  the  loaves  and  stems  must  bo  neatly 
hound  up  with  hay  bands  to  exclude  air  and 
prevent  the  soil  getting  in  among  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Six  weeks  or  more  must  be  allowed  for 
blanching,  and  then  they  must  bo  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  cool  yet  frost  proof  building,  or,  at 
uny  rate,  a  place  where  they  can  be  kept  free 
from  frost  for  winter  use.  A  cool  cellar  is  a 
very  good  place,  and  here  they  may  be  stood 
with  a  bull  of  roots  attached,  and  if  not  too 
damp  the  process  of  blanching  continues.  Being 
tender,  they  must  bo  lifted  when  frosty  weather 
threatens.  In  dry  weather  give  copious  supplies 
c.f  water,  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure. 
Rampion,  though  by  no  means  commonly  culti¬ 
vated,  is  liked  by  some  persons  in  salads.  Its 
culture  is  of  the  simplost.  The  seeds  are  so 
minute  that  unless  the  ground  can  lie  regularly 
watered,  sufficient  to  keep  tho  surface  moist 
until  germination  takes  place  and  some  growth 
advanced,  no  crop  can  lie  secured  with  certainty. 
Tho  Kampion  seed  is  ns  small  as  Lobelia.  Wo 
have  not  tried  sowing  in  boxes  and  transplanting, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  lie 
adopted  in  dry  timosand  when  attention  cannot 
lie  given  the  soed-bed  as  suggested.  It  is  too 
late  this  year  now  to  sow  with  a  prospect  of 
getting  any  but  small  roots,  the  month  of  May 
or  early  in  Juno  being  a  suitablo  time  to  do 
this,  feown  earlier  the  plants  are  liable  to  run 
to  seed.  In  sowing  simply  scatter  the  seeds  on 
the  surface  in  lines  across  a  border,  shade  being 
preferable  to  sun  exposure,  and  afterwards  beat 
this  over  with  tho  back  of  a  spade  to  render  the 
soil  fine,  and  in  so  doing  the  seeds  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered.  Water  should  be  given  through 
a  fine- rosed  pot  as  frequently  as  this  is  neodocl. 
The  soil  should  be  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and 
though  the  ground  for  this  crop  should  be 
freshly  dug,  it  should  have  time  to  settle  down 
lieforo  seed  -  sowing  time.  Tho  roots  may 
be  lifted  as  required  or  stored  in  sand,  but  open- 
air  treatment  is  best  to  keep  the  roots  fresh  and 
plump.] 

BEES. 

THE  INMATES  OF  THE  HIVE. 

A  hive  in  a  prosperoui  condition  contains  from 
•20,000  to  50,000  worker  Bees,  a  few  hundred 
drones,  which  arc  called  into  existence  at  the 
approach  of  tho  swarming  season,  and  one 
queen,  who  lays  all  tho  eggs  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hive  are  produced.  The 
queen  is  distinguished  by  the  comparative 
length  of  her  body  and  shortness  of  wings. 
Tho  number  of  eggs  laid  by  her  in  one  season  is 
remarkable  ;  for  weeks  in  succession  she  will 
lay,  it  is  computed,  over  2,000  eggs  daily, 
depositing  one  egg  in  each  vacant  cell.  The 
eggs  are  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
ana  are  placed  on  end  in  the  centre  of  the  cell. 
They  are  hatched  in  from  three  to  five  days  bv 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  hive.  The  small 
white  grub  on  being  hatched  is  provided  with  a 
whitish  fluid  by  the  nurso  Bees,  on  which  it 
foods.  Almut  the  ninth  day  it  attains  its  full 
growth,  when  the  supply  of  food  is  discontinued, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  cell  dosed  up  with  a  cap¬ 
ping  of  wax.  Upon  boing  enclosed  it  at  once 
begins  to  lino  tho  sides  of  its  coll,  and  encases 
its  own  body  with  fine  silken  threads,  and 
gradually  undergoes  a  great  change,  bocoming 
clothed  with  a  harder  coating,  having  dark 
brown  scales.  About  tho  twenty-first  day  from 
which  the  egg  was  laid  the  young  worker  Bee, 
gnawing  through  tho  cover,  emerges  from  the 
cell,  anil  in  a  few  days  takes  its  flight  abroad  to 
gather  in  stores  for  the  hive.  The  life  of  the 
worker  Bee  is  very  short,  not  being  longer  than 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  months,  being 
soon  worn  out  with  hard  work  in  gathering  and 
laying  up  stores  for  the  next  generation.  Those 
hatched  in  the  autumn,  however,  live  till  the 
following  spring,  and  commence  the  work  of 
the  soaaon.  Tho  cells  in  which  worker  Bees  are 
reared  are  smaller  than  those  of  drones— five 
worker  cells  measuring  1  inch  in  width. 

The  cells  in  which  queen  Bees  are 
resemble  somewhat  an  Acorn  Kfc  shape, ibe 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  niuch  rnorewv 
cious  than  those  of  drones  or  workers,  and  are 


formed  mouth  downwards.  They  are  in  an 
unfinished  statowhen  the  eggs  are  laid  in  them, 
being  gradually  enlarged  as  tho  grub  increases 
in  size.  Tho  walls  of  queen  cells  are  very  thick, 
but  as  soon  as  the  queon  is  hatched  they  are  cut 
down  to  tho  shape  of  a  small  Acorn,  and  tho 
wax  of  which  they  aro  composed  used  elso- 
where.  The  queen  matures  in  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  days  from  the  egg.  A  very  curious 
and  interesting  fact  in  the  economy  of  the  hive 
is  that  of  tho  Bees  having  the  powor  of  raising 
queens  from  worker  oggs.  When  a  queen  is 
lost  or  dies  unexpectedly,  and  there  are  no  eggs 
or  grubs  in  royal  colls,  the  Bees  having  chosen  a 
worker  grub  not  more  than  threo  days  old, 
remove  the  walls  of  the  two  adjoining  colls 
(thus  making  the  cell  containing  the  grub  more 
capacious),  and  work  it  out  into  the  shape  of  a 
queen  cell.  The  selected  grub  receives  special 
attention,  and  is  fed  upon  tlie  samo  kind  of  fond 
as  that  supplied  to  royal  larva),  tho  result  being 
that  this  grub,  which,  left  undisturbed, 
would  liavo  developed  into  a  worker  in 
twenty-one  days,  comes  forth  from  the  cell  in 
about  fourtoen  days  a  perfect  queen.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  wiso  provision  of  nature,  1  localise  a 
queen  less  colony  must  necessarily  soon  die  out 
Ironi  the  non-increase  of  population,  being  with¬ 
out  moans  of  rearing  brood.  Tho  old  queen  who 
has  passed  tho  winter  with  her  subjects  always 
loaves  tho  hive  with  tho  first  swarm  in  the 
spring,  but  about  four  days  before  doing  so  lays 
eggs  in  royal  colls,  so  that  young  queens  may  be 
maturing  when  the  swarm  leuvos.  Should  the 
state  of  the  weather  prevent  tho  swarm  leaving 
at  the  proper  time,  the  young  queens  are  torn 
from  their  cells  and  destroyed,  as  moro  than 
one  queen  may  not  occupy  the  same  hive.  The 
first  princess  who  issues  from  her  cell  after  the 
departure  of  the  swarm  shows  the  greatest 
jealousy  to  her  rivals  (though  yet  in  embryo), 
approaches  their  colls,  and  if  not  prevented  by 
tno  workers,  tears  a  hole  in  each,  and  destroys 
the  inmato  with  her  sting.  When,  however,  it 
is  intondod  that  a  second  swarm  shall  leavo  the 
hive,  the  workers  ward  off  the  young  queen's 
attompts  to  destroy  her  sisters. 

Tho  drones,  or  male  Bees,  lead  an  idle  life, 
and  feed  upon  tho  produce  of  the  labours  of 
tho  workers,  but  come  to  a  sorrowful  end,  being 
at  the  close  of  the  honey  season  driven  forth 
from  tho  hive  and  allowed  to  perish.  Drone- 
brood  is  also  cast  out  during  the  summer  in 
weathor  unfas’ouralile  to  honey  gathering.  Tho 
cells  from  which  drones  aro  raised  aro  more 
capacious  than  those  of  workers,  and  are 
covered  with  lids  much  more  convex.  Tho 
drone  heconios  a  perfect  insect  in  about  twonty- 
fivo  days  from  the  time  when  the  egg  was  laid, 
being  four  or  fivo  days  longer  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  tho  worker.  S.  8.  0. 

Uxbridge. 

BIRDS. 

Bullfinch  lame  ( C .  fl.).—  Most  probably 
the  lameness  is  caused  through  the  claws  being 
so  overgrown  ;  long  nails  not  only  impede  free 
locomotion,  but  often  cause  the  dislocation  of  a 
joint,  and  even  endanger  life  from  tho  bird 
becoming  suspended  by  getting  thorn  lixod  in 
tho  wires  of  tho  engo.  L’erchos  should  never  be 
round,  but  broad  and  somewhat  flat.  You 
cannot  do  bettor  than  anoint  the  scaly  legs 
with  swoot-oil.  Supply  food  of  a  cooling  nature, 
such  U9  scalded  Rape-seed — very  little  Canary 
and  Hemp. — S.  S.  G. 

Bullfinch  ailing  ( E.  T.).—  The  head 
should  he  anointed  with  a  cooling  application, 
such  as  zinc  ointment  or  spermaceti.  The  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  of  these  eruptions  are  bad  cir¬ 
culation  and  debility.  Sometimes,  however, 
those  cell  growths  aro  brought  about  through 
the  circular  wires  through  which  tho  bird  lias 
to  put  its  head  in  order  to  obtain  its  seed  and 
water  lioing  too  small,  causing  the  feathers  to 
rub  off  and  the  skin  to  become  irritated.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  supply  the  food  inside  the 
cage,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  piping  Bull- 
fiuches.  Let  your  bird  have  green  food  freely, 
and  make  a  change  in  its  general  diet,  giving  it 
scalded  Rape-seed  chiefly,  Hemp  and  Canary 
occasionally,  and  in  small  quantities. — S.  S.  G. 

D  T0U  dFyoung  Turkeys  ( Joseph  £&<)■ 

ivakTilrkey  chicks  appear  to  be  suffecijig 
from  Severe  cold,  brought  on,  most  probably.. 


through  damp,  to  which  these  birds  are  very 
susceptible;  even  being  exposed  to  a  slight 
showor  of  rain  proving  futal  in  some  instances. 
They  should  not  he  allowed  to  wander  abroad, 
but  lie  confined  to  a  clean,  dry  pen,  or  large 
coop,  which  should  bo  removed  to  a  fresh  spot 
daily  in  dry  woather.  A  dry  shed  or  outhouse, 
well  sheltered  from  tho  wind,  is  the  very  best 
place  for  them  during  the  first  few  weeks.  We 
cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of  their  recovery  ; 
hut  keep  them  very  dry  and  warm  ;  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  their  being  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Give  some  Carraway 
seeds,  or  malt,  both  being  beneficial  in  such 
cases.  Feed  them  upon  good  nourishing  food, 
such  as  curds,  boiled  egg,  Hemp-seed,  chopped 
Onion  tops,  and  Barley-meal.  Water  must  be 
given  sparingly,  and  supplied  in  |>an8  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  chicks  cannot  dabble  in  it  and 
get  their  feet  wet.  In  damp  seasons  ml  rollers 
of  young  Turkeys  die  from  cramp,  but  if,  when 
seized,  tno  foet  tie  rubbed  with  spirit  until  quite 
warm,  the  birds  usually  recover. — S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Liability  for  rent ;  further  conseciuencea. 

—  I  am  a  tenant  of  a  market  garden  My  daughter  has  a 
fruiterer's  shop  (away  from  me),  hut  being  less  than 
21  years  of  age,  I  am  told  "lie  could  not  legally  enter  her¬ 
self  in  the  agreement  for  the  tenancy  of  the  shop  In  this 
case  I  offered  my  signature  on  her  behalf  as  being  rcstion- 
sible  for  payment  of  her  rent.  She  buys  fruit  ofallsorUfrom 
me.  The  daughter's  name  is  over  tho  shop  Now  I  can 
undcratand  that  in  the  event  of  any  trouble  Mulling  my 
(laughter.  1  am  resjionsible  to  pay  nor  rent.  But  should 
uny  trouble  befall  me  in  my  tenancy  at  the  gardens, 
would  my  daughter's  property  be  endangered  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  mv  being  responsible  for  her  rent  ?  My  daughter 
is  a  single  woman,  but  absolutely  working  on  her  own 
money.— Oardbxu. 

[Your  daughter  could  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  rent,  and  if  tho  landlord  would 
accept  her  signature,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
you  to  sign  the  agreement.  In  the  event  of 
your  bankruptcy  your  creditors  would  no  doubt 
try  to  set  up  a  partnership  between  you  and 
your  daughter,  although  this  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  to  the  contrary,  'l  on  should  Vie 
careful  to  show  in  your  books,  and  your 
daughter  should  show  in  her  books,  that  all 
goods  supplied  by  you  to  her  are  duly  paid  for 
by  her.  If  y  ou  merely  signed  a  guarantee  for 
the  rent  of  the  premises  occupied  by  your 
daughter,  she  will  not  ho  responsible  in  any  way 
in  the  event  of  your  failure  or  bankruptcy. — 
K.  C.  T.] 

Agreement  for  cottage  tenancy.-!  have  a 
cottage  I  am  going  to  let  to  a  tenant  at  ell  As.  a  year; 
the  tenant  pays  monthly  Ids.  Ikl.,  with  a  month's  notice 
to  leave  each  way.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  ought 
lo  word  the  agreement,  ns  I  should  like  to  give  the  tenant 
a  written  agreementr-OxB  ix  Ionorancs. 

[Agreement  made  this  .  .  day  of  .  .  . 

1000,  between  A.  B.  of  ...  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  of  .  .  .  of  tho  other  part, 
whereby  the  said  A.  B.  lets  and  the  said  C.  I). 
takes  all  that  cottage  (and  garden),  with  the 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging  now  or  lately 
in  the  occupation  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  and  situate  at 
...  in  the  county  of  .  .  from  the  .  . 

day  of  .  .  1900,  for  the  term  of  one  calendar 
month,  and  afterwards  from  calendar  month 
to  calendar  month,  nt  tho  rent  of  ISs.  9d.  per 
calendar  month,  payable  on  tho  last  day  of  each 
calendar  month  calculated  from  tho  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  tenancy,  determinable  by  either 
party  at  the  end  of  any  such  calendar  month  by 
a  calendar  month's  notice  in  writing.  C.  I), 
agrees  to  pay  tho  said  rent  at  tho  times  and  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  all  rates, 
taxes,  and  assessments,  as  the  same  may  become 
duo,  and  that  ho  will  not  sublet  or  assign  the 
premises  or  any  part  thereof.  Provided  always, 
that  if  and  whenever  any  part  of  the  said  rent 
shall  tie  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
whether  legally  demanded  or  not,  or  if  ami 
whenever  there  shall  tie  any  breach  of  the 
tenant’s  agreements,  tho  landlord  may  ro-i  liter 
upon  any  part  in  the  name  of  tho  whole,  and  the 
tenancy  shall  thereupon  determine.  As  witness 
our  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written 

A.  B. 

C.  D. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  landlord  shall  pay  all 
rates,  taxes,  etc.,  the  part  requiring  the  tenant 
to  pay  |  those]  may  be  omitted,  and  any  other 
proviso  or  stipulation  desired  may  be  inserted, 
dc {jfcifeifcOp glairr'IeVSvJ @4 ^oMs  “ and  garden" 
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Conservatory. 

scarce,  and  for  this  re 


but  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  certain  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  a  Eecond 

_  development  they  will  do  in  an  ordinary  con-  one  about  the  end.  Ellam’s  Early  is  the  most 

irv  —Bluo  flowers  are  always  I  servatory— at  least,  most  of  them  will.  All  the  popular  kind  j  but  most  people  who  grow  Cab- 

is  reason  Tracholium  oeruleum,  beet  and.  most  useful  Palms  will  grow  well  in  bages  largely  add  another  variety  or  two. 

equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould,  Enfield  Market  and  Wheeler  s  Imperial  are 

with  sand  added  to  secure  porosity.  The  good  Cabbages  when  true.  July  is  very  often  a 

drninago  must  be  perfect,  as  Palms  want  much  difficult  month  in  the  vegetable  garden  ;  but 


UU,  ttliu  1UI  UllO  I  UtMUli  X  IttV-UVUUlll  VI-.*  UIVU...,  .  —  _ 

a  showy  blue-flowered  plant,  is  at  this  season  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mo  ld, 
valuable,  as  it  makes  a  good  specimen  and  is  with  sand  added  to  secure  porosity.  The 


easily  propagated  either  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  drainage  must  be  perfect,  as  Palms  want  much  difficult  month  in  the  vegetable  garden  ;  but 
The  "Browallias  are  useful,  too,  for  summer  and  water.  \4  ant  of  moisture  is  the  main  cause  of  lately  we  have  had  copious  showers  which  have 

autumn  flowering.  B.  speciosa  is  a  great  the  leaves  turning  brown  at  the  ends.  When  given  the  winter  greens  a  start  and  helped  the 

improvement  on  the  old  variety,  B.  alata,  and  Palms  are  grown  in  rooms  the  sponge  should  be  Peasand  other  crops.  I  havealways been  an  advo- 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  early  in  spring,  used  often.  1  lie  Kentias  and  Latamas  are  the  cate  for  mulching.  In  some  soils  it  is  absolutely 

Good  cultivation  is  necessary  for  full  develop,  best  Palms  for  indoors.  necessary,  and  m  all  places  it  saves  labour, 

ment.  This  truism  may  lie  applied  generally  to  Ripening  Peaches.-Theso,  when  ripen-  Herb8  f°r  dr-vmg  8,houkt  b®  ,cut 
all  the  plants  cultivated  both  under  glass  and  jng,  cannot  have  too  much  fresh  air,  and  no  1D8  1,10  dowering  stage.  The  so  g 
also  outside.  Cut  back  Hydrangeas  when  the  more  water  should  bo  given  after  the  last  °re.r  for  the  season,  though  if  the  pods  f 

flowers  fade.  These  have  flowered  well  with  swelling  begins  unless  the  roots  are  very  dry  P>ckedofl  the  MarrowPeas,  Ne  Plus  Ultraand 
mo  this  season.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  indeed.  If  too  much  water  is  given  at  the  last  the  British  ^ueen  typo  , 

will  strike  now  in  a  close  propagating  frame  or  moment  the  flavour  will  be  spbiled.  A  badly  of  flowers  ai.d  pods.  Sow  B™wn  Coa  and  o tber 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  groenhouse.  The  white  flavoured  Peach  is  inferior  to  a  good  Turnip,  and  bardy  Lettuces  r  ,,  .  f  ..' 

variety,  Thomas  Hogg,  is  oven  more  useful  than  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  when  finishing  "  !'ee  or  8  °.m  *  bum  j  Ca  >  g  ■ 
the  old  pink  form.  Those  who  want  to  get  the  will  most  surely  spoil  the  flavour.  To  a  certain  ™th  me  ;  it  is  bardvand  tur.js  m  eo  quickly 
blue  tint  into  the  flowers  should  arid  some  peat,  extent  deficient  ventilation  acts  in  the  same  ^h®  green-curled  E  l  o  ,  ' 

and  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  iron  filings  way.  Peaches  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  bow  a  good  breadth  now.  P1™ 

among  the  compost.  Some  kinds  of  peat  will  they  will  part  from  the  stalk  when  a  little  ?ut  Celery,  and  see  that  Mushroom-!™ is  an, 
give  the  bluo  colour  to  the  flowers,  and  when  pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  Kept  moist. 


’his  truism  may  lie  applied  generally  to  Ripening  Peaches.-These,  when  ripen-  Herbs  for  drying  should  be  cut  when  amneMb- 

lants  cultivated  both  under  glass  and  jng,  cannot  have  too  much  fresh  air,  and  no  ,n8  flowering  stage,  fbeso  g 

ide.  Cut  back  Hydrangeas  when  the  more  water  should  bo  given  after  the  last  °y®r  f°r„tb®  80a80"-  th°“8h  if  tl bo  P<xls  are  f 


give  the  bluo  colour  to  the  flowers,  and  when  pressure  is  brought  to  bear, 
grown  altogether  in  peat  I  have  had  the  flowers  window  gardening.  -There  should  be 
blue,  but  the  growth  is  hardly  so  robust  or  the  ,  of  flowe*  in  the  windows  and  rooms  now, 
trusses  of  flowers  quite  so  large.  Those  who  *  when  the  hot  weather  comes  fine- 
grow  Cacti  will  still  have  some  flowers,  though  -  *  ,  ,  ,  y 

seem  to  be  moro  it 


Sow  a  good  breadth  now.  Continue  to  plant 
out  Celery,  and  see  that  Mushroom -beds  are 
kept  moist.  E.  Hobday. 


THB  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


EOT.™  ■  foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  seem  to  be  more  in  I  Extract »  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

Th(«P  n'l'd  1  variot v^ Vermis''  snec'iosisrimus  "docs  demand.  Among  the  flowering  plants  will  be  23rd. — Sowed  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 

well  nl anted  out  but  reuuiros  stronc  stakes  Tuberoses,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Zonal  and  other  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bod  on  the  north 
when  thc  Sant  do’vehi  Tonco  had  ag,.lant  in  Pelargoniums.  _  The  scented- foliaecd  Pelargo.  side  of  l  wall.  Layered  Carnations  and  budded 
the  border  of  a  larce  conservatory  that  was  n,u,n8.U8ed to  be  very  popular,  and  will  become  standard  and  dwarf  Briers.  Potted  Strawberry 
t  rained  to  four  stout  stakes  10  feet  high  and  80  Hadula  minor  and  major  are  very  plants  for  forcing  into  fl  inch  pots,  and  place-1 

formed  a  mX  of  flowthm  urowth  After  8Weet'  ?'ld.  th?  variegated  variety,  Lady  thinly  on  coal-asT,  IkmIs.  Looked  over  Cl.rysan- 
flowerintr  the  nlants  were  pruned  and  some  of  •’•y 010,11,1  ’  18  charming  as  a  window  plant,  themums  to  remove  side  shoots  and  pinch  off 
the  oldest  shoots  thinneS  out  ’  In  another  Tliore  are  many  others  worth  looking  up  again,  first  crown-buds.  Second  crowns  only  will  be 
house  I  had  the  night-flowering  Cactus  cover-  inol.ud,nK  Rolll880n'8  Unt.jue,  a  dark  crimson  left  Sowed  Mignonette  in  5-incli  pots.  The 
ing  a  part  of  the  back  wall,  and  the  flowering  vanet>'-  8011  hfta  rammed  very  hrm. 

was  an  interesting  sight.  Cacti  aro  coming  to  Outdoor  garden.— New  lawns  should  be  July  L'^th.—  Shifted  on  Cinerarias  and  Primu- 
the  front  again,  and  those  who  have  good  collec-  lightly  mown  the  first  season  to  give  the  Crass  las.  Pinched  flowers  from  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
lions  will  find  them  valuablo.  See  that  nothing  a  chance  to  thicken.  When  the  Crass  is  cut  intended  for  winter  flowering.  Cut  down  Show 
in  pots  or  planted  in  the  border  sutlers  from  close  the  roots  must  suffer.  There  would  be  Pelargoniums  and  put  in  cuttings.  Pressed 
want  of  water,  and  many  things  will  benefit  fewer  weakly  lawns  if  the  cutters  were  down  the  necks  of  the  earliest  Onions  to  help 
from  a  little  stimulant  in  the  water.  The  moro  set  to  cut  a  little  higher.  This  can  easily  bo  tho  ripening.  Sowed  broad- leaved  Endive  and 
perfect  tho  ventilation  tho  less  troublo  insects  dono  by  dropping  the  front  roller  a  little  lower,  thinned  out  plants  of  previous  sowing  to 
give.  Night  air  is  essential  to  lioal thy  growth  Both  woods  and  flowers  have  grown  fast  lately,  15  inches  apart.  Mulched  and  watered  Violets 
now.  and  a  garden  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  neatly  intended  for  frames  in  September.  Shifted  on 

_  T,  .  ...  ,  , .  kept.  There  is  always  work  to  bo  dono  in  young  plants  of  Gardenias. 

almost  continual  Bucceesion0of' Eucharis  Lilies  "*  othSr?  an  bmt  i»°an  ^y  ~^  -I’ott«d  tlle  ^t  batch  of  Tuberoses 

if  the  right  treatment  is  given,  enough  plants  XkS  Munv  T. . 


romlirnR  sfrnntr  RtAkfiH  Tuberoses,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Zonal  and  other  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bod  on  the  north 
s  1  once  had  ablaut  in  4’e,argoniunis.  The  scented -foliaged  Pelargo-  side  of  a  wall.  Layered  Carnations  and  budded 
(•nnsei  viit.irv  that  was  niums  used  to  bo  vory  popular,  and  will  become  standard  and  dwarf  Briers.  Potted  Strawberry 


soil  has  been  rammed  very  firm. 

July  24th. — Shifted  on  Cinerarias  and  Primu¬ 
las.  Pinched  flowers  from  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  winter  flowering.  Cut  down  Show 


bulbous  plant,  must  ne  ver  be°  dried  off  alto-  will  sTrike  ron.  freMv  if  °f  ^Hng  hardy  stuff  in  nursery  rows  Pruned 

gother,  as  it  weakens  tho  growth  too  much,  and,  I  retty  well  all  plants  will  strike  root  freely  if  ,.0ftr8  on  ai,<i  capfti,Brs,  also  Annies  on 

liko  all  plants  when  wcakenod  by  bail  troat-  layorod-  "  lstarias  are  slow  in  rooting,  but  oppaiiora.  Nottod  up  Morello  Cherries.  Thinned 

ment,  they  are  then  in  a  condition  to  be  attacked  ^'®>'a, ?f{i8rU^Sn^rec,.f  out  1,lte  BOWn  ,  ^rsley.  Looked  over  early 

by  insects.  All  the  bad  cases  of  mite  attacks  down  tIwII  I.u  ,  ^  El  }'  .uEl  l’v*chea  on  walls  haro  the  fnnfc8  of  foha8c' 

1  havo  seen  have  been  brought  on  by  irrogular  “""j5  p", ks  or  SwocL  Williams  may  obtain  JuJy  t6ih — Earthed  up  Celory  and  planted 
treatment  lowering  tho  vital  force  of  tho  bulbs.  '  ,  .  ,  ,  •  ,  f  p  out  more  late  Celery  and  Celeriac.  Sowed  a 

The  best  way  of  rating  Eucharis  is  to  move  to  8t™8  y  T  '  f°w  seeds  of  Emoral.rGom  Cucumber.  Stoppcl 

a  cooler  house  and  give  just  enough  water  to  a',d  trained  Tomatoes  on  walls  and  fences, 

ket-p  the  foliage  in  good,  fresh  condition  ;  then  d,ale.Stock8  forH,,n"«  ''loo"'''>8-  how  Watered  inside  borders  of  late  vinery.  Ksrlv 

after  the  rest,  which  may  be  a  month  or  longer,  I’eaoh-house  from  which  all  fruit  has  !we» 

move  the  plants  back  to  the  stove,  and  give  18  the  natural  seed  time  for  all  plants  which  are  thered  ^  left  opcn  uight  and  day,  and 
occasional  soakings  of  liquid-raanure.  I  find  now  ripening  their  seeds.  Remove  faded  flower*  b  occasionally  washed  with  the  engine 


after  tho  rest,  which  may  be  a  month  or  longer,  .  f  . 

move  the  plants  back  to  the  stove,  and  give  18  the  natural  seed  time  for  , 
occasional  soakings  of  liquid-manure.  I  find  now  ripening  their  seeds.  R 
Clay  s  Fertiliser  very  goo.1  for  those  and  other  fron'  Ro8CR-  and  «,vo  lulu,d' 
plants  which  can  utilise  stimulants.  Tho  pro-  Fruit  garden. — The 
pagatiou  of  Poinsettias  will  now  be  over.  Whore  young  wood  of  wall  trees  ai 
there  is  a  demand  for  brightness  in  winter  a  lie  proceeded  with  now.  T 
long  succession  of  Poinsettias  will  bo  very  use-  ducing  a  good  deal  of  soft 


the  trees  occasionally  washed  with  the  engine 
to  koep  off  red-spidor.  All  spare  time  given  up 
to  hoeing. 

July  27th. — Made  a  further  sowing  of  Cab¬ 
bages  for  spring.  The  ground  was  thoroughly 
moistened  before  sowing,  and  tho  bed  will  Vs* 


. 1"  .  -••p— — -  ---  i -  ............  .. —  . .  t>agc8  tor  spring,  i  ne  grounu  was  uiorougniy 

long  succession  of  Poinsettias  will  bo  very  use-  ducing  a  go<sl  deal  of  soft  spray  should  havo  mojgto„ed  before  sowing,  and  tho  bod  will  I* 

ful,  and  though  tho  late-struck  plants  may  not  some  of  the  weak  shoots  removed  altogether,  8jia(i(!d  till  the  seeds  germinate  Lato  Peas 

have  quite  such  laruo  heads  of  bracts  as  the  and  tho  remainder  shortened  back  to  four  good  hftV0  1)0CI1  lllui,.|1B,l  an,l  ^ell  soaked  with  water, 

early  ones,  they  will  be  vory  welcome.  Any-  loaves.  Overcrowded  foliage  is  often  tho  cause  p()),ge(l  down  Vorlienas  and  Heliotropes  for  the 


itl  Heliotropes  lor  the 
i  completely  covered 
.nnas  and  soaked  with 
s  to  blanch.  Sowed 
Rocea  Onions. 
Cyclamens  which  are 


froni  seeds.  . ^  *»*  growing  freely  in  cold  frames  Air  is 

Repotting  Palme,  etC.-Thisis  a  good  li'"!5  «8  re*|uired.  This  is  the  inost  econo-  ^Ltllfred  ^anouS^ hhibi*fOTdry!iiic,l15ll 

time  for  renottinc  Palms  Asnidistras  llracie-  nncal  insecticide,  and  is  always  ready  for  use,  aeW8,  cainerea  arious  i  r  drying  an 

„  "  etc  l r-lelave-l  loime r  t he  ron t  net in  will  «>d  as  it  contains  sulphur  it  is  good  for  mildew  vegetables  for  pickling.  Mushroom  .beds  out- 
be^’eas  vigorous  aud  the  sod  m&yset  sourhefore  an-1  blight  (su  railed).  There8  aro  plenty  of  Jideare  now  bearing  freelyand  a  sprinkling  of 

i tsr ate: 


than  this,  just  to  carry  tho  plants  on  to  another  S»PPl°  seriously  with  this  destructive  pest,  as 
season.  I  often  obtain  Palms  from  tho  Con-  ln  some  gardens  and  orchardo  tho  loss  is  very 


tinent,  but  I  like  English-grown  Palma  best ;  8rtat- 
being  grown  in  lighter  stuff  and  imatyong  heat,  'J(P  al! 
tho  Continental  plants  are  rushe/  upj-dmt  ,rr 
often  thin  and  badly!  tiiriiiohhd/  V)f T:\urek.  I  Ve 

Palms  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  want  heavPof  Cal 


One  way  of 


it  out  is  to  gather 
p  and  destroy  all  fallen  Apples  by -and- by 0. 

iva  liquid- manure  to  heav'ily  laden  trees.  Aunarea  qfi/M  motl  ornamental  jlowcrs%  the  6oil,  position, 

•  frtp  onrinn  non  if  n nf  o  1  rae d i -  iIado 

[  Cabbages  for  spring  use,  if  not  already ^one.  ,tr«t, ptrand,  w  c- 


h’jw  Ready,  e-.h  Edition.  Cloth.  It.  6d. 
Hardy  Flowers  :  Utsttig  JuXl  and  eojr.prcker.j  -  - 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrarvjmtnl,  t oitk 
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CJORRHSPONDHNOH. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inert ti  in 

OAKDisuia  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules  :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  payer  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardxxino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cooent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pcbsisiirr-  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 
required  iii  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  tent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  no«  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Garduuko  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  eannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Aaplenlum  Nidus  (the  Blrd's-nrst  Kern)  (Ilona). 
—Thin  comm  from  the  East  Indies,  and  though  a  tropical 
Kern  will  succeed  well  under  cooler  treatment  It  loves  a 
moist,  shady  position,  and  the  temperature  should  not 
fall  much  below  50  (legs.  In  a  favourable  position  the 
I, man  woolly  roots  come  to  the  surface,  and  If  a  little  fresh 
Sphagnum  Moss  is  used  for  the  surface  it  will  assist  them. 

the  roots  do  not  go  deep,  plenty  of  drainage  should  bo 
used.  Slugs  often  prove  very  destructive  ;  a  small  bite 
w  hen  the  fronds  arc  young  will  cause  a  great  disfigurement 
aa  the  fronds  odvniice  io  size. 


w  hen  the  fronds  arc  young  will  cause  a  great  disfigurement 
as  the  fronds  advance  iu  size. 

Phlebodlmn  auroum  (Mona).— This  Is  from 
tropical  America,  and  though  a  stove  Kern,  it  is  one  of  the 
meet  useful  for  house  decoration,  and  is  largely  grown  for 
market.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  rich,  loamy  compost,  and 
will  uke  up  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  but  the 
fronds  should  not  be  wetted.  It  will  ntako  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  stove.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  if  thu  temperature  docs  not  fall  below 
i ,  (legs,  the  fronds  will  keep  in  good  condition  through  the 
winter.  If  exposed  to  cold  for  a  short  time  the  fronds  will 
W-omc  black  as  soon  ns  put  into  warmth  again. 

Wallflowers  ( IK.  Young).— We  will  publish  an 
«nHe  on  Wallflowers  in  a  week  or  two,  but  as  it  is  much 
past  the  time  for  sowing  the  seed  there  is  no  hurry.  The 
proper  time  for  yon  so  far  north  to  sow  seed  would  be  in 
Slav.  ill  course,  ere  now  plants  should  be  strong  and  lit 
to  plant  out  where  to  bloom.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow 
thinly  in  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart,  as  the  seedlings  are 
then  much  less  crowded.  As  to  the  varieties  vou 
name,  Vulcan  is  a  very'  dwarf  one,  flowering  at  the  height 
of  9  inches,  the  flower’s  being  very  large  and  of  a  rich,  deep 

rimson  hue.  We  are  far  from  being  fond  of  these  very 
dwarf  forms,  as  they  cannot  be  cut,  and  we  like  Wall¬ 
flowers  generally  because  they  can  he  cut.  The  variety 
Little  Giant  is  probably  but  nnothor  name  for  Vulcan. 
Ssdnnen  are  apt  to  vary  names  of  continental  products 
when  they  get  them. 


when  they  get  them. 

Chrysanthemums  —  stopping  and  bud 
retaining  (James).  The  sorts  mentioned  In  your  list 
.ire  mostly  well  known,  and  wo  fear  you  have  overlooked 
the  names  of  some  of  them,  as  they  have  been  mentioned 
in  other  seasons.  Wo  are  not  quite  clear  whether  yon 
stopped  the  plants,  the  names  of  which  you  enclose,  but 
assume  that  you  did  so  In  March  lost.  If  our  assumption 
Is  correct,  you  may  safely  retain  second  crown-buds  of  cacti 
variety,  and  these  should  develop  sufficiently  early  for 
your  exhibition  in  November,  when  the  blooms  should  be 
fully  expanded.  Wc,  however,  take  exception  to  one 
variety -viz.,  Baron  Uirsch.  Vou  will  do  well  in  this  case 
to  retain  terminal-buds,  as  these  retained  enrller  will 
develop  their  blossoms  for  too  soon  for  your  purpose. 
Terminal-buds  will  very  probably  give  smaller  flowers,  but 
this  should  be  amply-  compensated  for  by  their  neat  and 
even  appearance  anil  good  colour  which  always  count  well 
in  competition. 

Chrysanthemums  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  S  ). — We  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  your 
Utter  without  flrst  knowing  the  names  of  the  varieties  in 

Cr  collection  and  tile  date  they  were  pinched.  Wc  can, 
ever,  give  you  a  rule  to  follow,  which  should  assist  in 
getting  tlie  buds  within  the  period  best  suited  to  their  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Plants  which  were  pinched  early  in  April  may 
safely  be  left  to  develop  second  crown-buds  in  almost 
every  instance  ;  but  those  you  refer  to  as  being  pinched  in 
Mav  hwl  better  have  the  flrst  crown-buds  retained.  The 
Mason  certainly  is  later  than  usual ;  but  if  your  plants 
were  pinched  you  have,  so  to  speak,  cheated  tho  lateness 
«f  the  season  and  the  natural  functions  of  the  plants,  and 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  ensured  the  production  of  the 
buds  within  a  comparatively  limited  period.  Those  plants 
which  have  never  yet  made  a  break— Le.,  developed  thu 
•  riakdiud— should  be  pinched  ot  once,  taking  up  three 
shoots,  and  retaining  flrst  crown-buds. 

Position  for  rook  garden  ((I.  IK.  It.).— We 
would  prefer  it  to  run  cast  and  west  as  the  most  likely  to 
accommodate  the  larger  number  of  plants.  The  mass  of 
soil  you  speak  of  would  be  ample,  giving  preference  to  the 
loam  and  limestone  rather  than  the  peat.  The  peat,  how¬ 
ever,  is  helpful  for  a  few,  and  could  be  added  liberally  in 
any  position  as  required.  It  is,  however,  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  fresh  soil  to  the  extent  suggested  in  your 
note,  as  much  of  the  foundation  soil,  so  to  speak,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  higher  |H>rlions  of  the  rockery,  couhl  lie 
utilised  to  modify  this.  We  presume  vou  favour  the 
notion  of  erecting  it  against  the  wall,  and,  if  so,  wc  would 
» urgent  a  width  of  20  feet  to  25  feet,  working  in  at  the 
eastern  end,  say,  and  excavating  a  crescent-shaped, 
uvegular  path,  that  in  its  central  )>art  would  be  a  dozen 
'eet  in.  This  would  give  you  on  your  left  a  bank-like 
■cnnucuitnt,  while  knolls  and  lower  formations  would 
occupy  the  right-hand  side,  coining  out  to  an  edge-shaped 
approach  at  eastern  and  western  extremes  on  the  outer 
portion.  Such  an  arrangement  would  afford  greater 
variety  all  round.  Your  crescent  path  could  be  sunk 
•roci  nothing  at  the  eastern  start  to  2  feet  or  3  feet  at 
centre,  inclining  towards  the  western  end  equally.  Thus 
the  lower  parts  would  afford  space  for  moist-loving  plants' 
m  peat  and  such  like  beds,  and  the  excavated  soil  felp 
materially  in  the  background.  Thejwork  cbUld  be  Veil- 
aoae  in  autumn  and  winter,  planting  being  done  quite 
early  in  the  year,  March  for  example.  Bulbous  plants 
could  be  inserted  at  any  time  in  the  arv  state. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Pruning  shrubs  (W.  J.).  -All  your  deciduous 
shrubs— that  is.  those  which  drop  their  leaves  in  the 
autumn— you  call  prune  in  hard  during  the  winter,  but 
February  will  be  soon  enough.  All  the  evergreen  shrubs 
had  best  be  hard  pruned  in  tho  spring,  say,  end  ol  March, 
or  early  in  April.  They  will  then  soon  break  afresh.  You 
must  lie  prepared  to  sacrifice  bloom  on  Rhododendrons  for 
a  year  if  you  must  cut  them  hard  back.  It  will  be  best  to 
do  so  very  hard,  and  then  yon  can  keep  them  in  bounds 
much  easier  for  the  future.  With  respect  to  your  Holly 
hedge  which  is  bare  at  the  bottom,  in  tho  spring  cut  it 
down  hard  to  make  it  break  close  back. 

FRUIT. 

Files  and  fruit  (Miss  R.).— The  only  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  fruit  from  flies,  wasps,  and  similar  insect  pests  is 
to  protect  it  with  muslin  bags  or  covers.  It  is  the 
method  adopted  by  all  gardeners  when  protecting  Pears 
and  similar  fruits."  It  is  very  needful  with  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  etc  ,  to  take  considerable  pains  in  thus  i  ro- 
tcoting  them.  The  muslin  is  best  made  up  into  small 
bags  that  have  strings  run  round  n  hem  at  the  mouth,  so 
that  when  slipped  over  the  fruits  the  strings  will  draw  the 
mouths  right  louud  the  stems.  Tho  bags  should  be  large 
enough  to  hang  loose  ;  as.  it  small,  so  that  they  lie  close 
on  the  fruits,  the  flies  would  reach  them  all  the  same.  The 
beetle  traps  proposed  really  do  great  good  in  killing 
n«*cts. 

Diseased  Medlar  leaves  (M.  CJ.—We  are  un- 
ahl"  o  detect  any  evidence  of  insect  life  on  your  Medlar 
leaves,  but  they  are  either  affected  badly  by  some  form  of 
fungus  or  mildew  or  by  poisonous  gases.  Such  an 
appearance  of  browned  leaves  is  most  unusual  with  the 
Medlar,  as  It  is  commonly  a  very  healthy  tree.  It  you 
have  no  factory  or  other  means  of  producing  injurious 
vapours  or  gases,  then  tho  cause  must  be  looked  for  in 
some  description  of  fungus,  which  is  apparently  new. 
You  hail  belter  trv  the  effects  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux- 
mixturc  which  is  tho  best  fungicide  known  and  least 
harmless  to  vegetation.  Clot  2  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blues tone),  put  it  into  a  coarse  cloth  and  suspend  it  so 
that  it  Is  covered  by  10  gallons  of  water ;  keep  it  moved 
about  until  dissolved.  Put  also  Into  a  pa  2  lb.  of  fresh 
lime  and  dissolve  it  in  2  gallons  of  water.  Pour  the  latter 
when  clear,  into  tho  tub  with  the  former,  and  add 
8  gallons  more  of  water,  making  20  in  oil.  Add  also -first 
dissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water— 2  lb.  of  treacle.  When 
nil  is  cold  get  n  very  flue  syringe  one  of  tho  Al«)l  spray¬ 
ing  syringes  is  best-nnd  with  that  spray  your  tree  at 
once  weir  and  again  a  fortnight  Inter.  That  is  the  best 
remedy.  The  copper  solution  is  poisonous. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring  gardens  (Janette)  -As  your  garden 
has  been  so  heavily  manured  for  seven  years,  we  certainly 
think  that,  more  good  would  be  done  if  next  winter  you 
were  to  have  it  broken  up  deeply  by  half  trenching,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  soil  after  well  breaking  it  where  it  is.  Then 
after  all  Is  dono  giv  e  the  ground  a  heavy  dressing  of  fresh 
slacked  lime,  forking  it  in.  That  would  help  to  destroy 
slugs.  Give  at  the  rate  of  half  a  liushel  per  rod.  Even  now 
use  cither  fresh  lime  or  soot  freely  in  the  evening  where 
slugs  frequent. 

Transplanting  Asparagus  plants  (IKof  Lan¬ 
cashire).— hs  your  Asparagus  plants  are  from  a  sowing 
made  in  April  they  should  remain  where  they  are  until 
April  next.  But  thin  them  out  by  all  means,  not  nulling 
them,  hut  cutting  out  nil  except  one  at  every  8  Inches. 
Hoc  frequently  between  the  rows  and  give  a  thin  sprink¬ 
ling  over  the  soil  to  hoe  in  either  of  coarse  salt  or  nitrate 
of  soda.  An  occasional  soaking  of  water  or  weak  liquid- 
maniiro  or  sewage  given  In  dry  weather  will  do  them 
good.  Tho  proper  time  for  planting  is  In  the  spring  Just 
as  new  shoots  arc  Doing  made  from  the  dormant  roots. 

Diseased  Peas  (Tec  Gee).— Your  Pen  plant*  seem 
to  be  suffering  from  boiuc  fungoid  attack,  unless  you  have 
in  your  locality  any  place  which  produces  gases  obnoxious 
to  plant  life.  But  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  Peas 
have  suffered  from  cold  and  excess  ol  moisture,  especially 
cold  nights.  Grenier  warmth  would,  no  doubt,  cause  the 
plants  to  grow  out  of  their  present  trouble.  In  any  case,  it 
may  bo  well  if  vou  Uke  advantage  of  a  damp  or  dewy 
evening  and  give  the  plants  a  lllieral  dressing  with  sul¬ 
phur.  If  thepresentplantsaretoofargonetliondressolhers 
in  that  way  which  may  become  affected,  ns  it  may  save 
them  from  injury.  Tho  sulphur  dusting  may  be  repeated 
if  rains  wash  it  off.  Of  course,  it  will  not  harm  the  edible 
Peas 

Blighted  Peas  (Oakland*).— We  have  had  sent  us 
several  samples  of  l’eas  like  yours,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
much  blighted  or  rather  affected  by  some  sort  of  fungoid 
attack  that  is  of  nu  unusual  nature,  especially  this  season, 
when  Peas  generally  arc  doing  so  well.  Wo  fear  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  recover  the  plants  now.  The  best  course 
apparently  would  be  either  to  spray  t  he  plants  gently  with 
Bordcnux-mixtiiro  so  often  described  by  us,  or  else  to  take 
advantage  of  the  plants  being  (lamp  and  to  smother  them 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  That  could  be  washed  off  a  few 
davs  later  and  would  not  affect  the  pods  were  any  gathered 
to ’cook,  as  they  could  lie  well  washed  and  dried  before  they 
were  shelled.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  these 
diseased  Pea  plants  may  Imve  originated  in  seeds  that  were 
not  quite  healthy,  and  hence  had  reproduced  disease. 

Celery  maggot,  (E.  <:.  S.).-The  Celery  leaves  sent 
arc  badly  Infested  with  the  maggot  of  the  Celery-fly 
(Tephritis  onipordinus).  This  fly  haunts  both  Celery  and 
Parsnips  alike,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  leaves.  These 
soon  hatch  into  maggots,  which  eat  the  green  colouring 
matter  in  between  the  two  cuticles  of  the  leaves,  and  thus 
cause  the  brown  spots  you  sec.  So  far  as  it  Is  possible, 
the  leaves  should  be  gone  over  frequently,  and  be  pressed 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

A.— Yes,  vou  can  safely  lake  the  runners  off  ;  in  fact, 
tliov  will  be  all  the  stronger  as  the  plants  have  not  fruited. 

- Soviet. — It  is  very  likely  that  your  Roses  are  attacked 

by  grcen-llv  Wecannot  suggest  any  remedy  unless  we  really 
know  the  cause. — - Sino-rUy.— Apply  to  the  secretary, 
Swanlov  Horticultural  College.  He  will  send  you  a  pros- 
pectus.’  There  are  so  many  things  to  bo  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  such  as  soil,  nearness  to  market,  and  demand, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  togive  any  advice  in  the  matter, 
fnless  you  have  n  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  it 
is  almost  sure  to  end  in  failure. —  A.  IK.— We  should 
imagine  tho  tree  is  growing  in  a  dry  position.  It  is  very 
likely  the  result  of  the  past  two  or  three  dry  scosoiib,  as 
we  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  case  of  several 

trees  this  year - Sovice.— Wc  do  not  quite  understand 

your  emery.  Do  vou  want  the  plant*  for  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors? - Exhibitor,  Stanley.— So  doubt  the  Society  in 

their  rules  specify  the  size  of  boxes.  For  nine  Roses  the 
N  il  Society  advise  a  box  4  inches  high  in  front  and  1  foot 
ti  inches  long,  which  we  should  think  would  answer  in 

your  ease. - Abbey.— No  caterpillar  enclosed.  Kindly 

send  specimen  and  then  we  can  help  you  ——A.  B.  C  — 

Mice  have  eaten  your  Strawberries - Tivoli.— Leave  the 

shrubs  VOU  refer  to  alone,  the  cutting  and  hacking  about 
so  frequently  carried  out  quite  spoiling  the  plants  and  pre¬ 
venting  their  flowering.  —  R .  II .  —See  reply  to  “A.M.C 

re  “  Fairy  rings,"  in  our  issue  of  June  23,  p.  218, - Sealing 

Wax.—' "  llobflav's  Villa  Gardening"  should  answer  your 

purpose. - Maid  of  Kent.— Have  a  little  patience.  They 

will  all  flower  as  soon  ns  well  established.  The  best  time 
to  move  German  Iris  is  directly  they  have  bloomed,  ns 

then  they  get  established  before  the  winter  comes  on. - 

uoedgele !/.— Soo  article  on  "  S tone-splitting  in  Peaches, 

in  our  issue  of  July  14,  P-  253. - II.  Johnson  amt  ilrs. 

Steel.— You  can  get  the  Strawberry  you  mention  from  sny 
good  fruit-tree  nurseryman. — -Edith  R.  Thomas.— 
Kindly  send  specimen  of  the  plant  you  call  "  Epg  in  the 
inn,”  and  then  wc  may  be  able  to  help  you.— -A.  II.  !>.— 
Wc  fear  that  tho  Kerns  you  send  have  been  allowed  to  get 

(Irv  at  the  roots,  hence  their  had  condition. - II  m.  Util. 

—The  best  way  will  la-  to  ascertain  which  Strawberries 
do  best  in  your  district,  as  they  vary  so,  some  succeeding 

in  one  district  and  tailing  in  another. - -F.  S.  Your 

Currant-bushes  are  overrun  with  brown  scale.  The  best 
way  will  lie  to  root  them  up  and  burn,  and  start  with  a 
dean  stock.  Wc  have  never  seen  hushes  so  badly  attacked. 

_ X.  K.  /.—Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  Aectosella).  —  • 

E.  Taylor.— Goutweed  (.♦'.gopoaiuin  Podograria).  Tho 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  is  to  trench  the  ground,  and  in 

doing  ho,  to  pick  out  every  piece  you  can  Hud. - A.  !).— 

Apply  to  G.  II.  Richards,  128,  Sonthwark-street,  l-ondon, 

S  E. - A.  D.-t) uite  impossible  to  say  from  specimens 

sent.  It  Is  Just  possible  they  may  lie  sown  too  thickly, 

and  arc  dry  at  the  roots. - Elsie.— The  plant  Is  evidently 

dry  at  the  roots. - G.— Kindly  send  samples  of  the  weed 

you  refer  to.  _ _ _ _ 

V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
cent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gariunino 
Illustrated,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  W.C.  So 
more  than  four  kiiuls  of  fruits  or  /lowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— M.  L.  C.—We  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  name  Roses. - B.  .(■  S.— I’entstenion  glaums. 

- Edith  Ormstiy.—),  Campanula  perslclfolla ;  2.  Lysl- 

machla  olcthroldes  ;  3,  Kindly  send  specimen  In  bloom  ; 
4,  Geranium  phtouin  ;  5,  Geranium  Robcrttaiiuiu  ;  0,  Gera¬ 
nium  pyrcnaicuin. Phyllis.— We  cannot  name  florists' 

flowers.  Salvia  is  Salvia  pratensis. - Henry  A.  Hare.— 


1,  Hpinoa  flllpendula  fl.-pl.  :  2,  Kpiram  Humaida;  3,  Spines 
sp.,  should  like  to  have  better  specimen  ;  4,  Sniraia  Amu- 

cue. - A.  S.  B.— Elecampane  (Inula  Uelenlum). - 

Adrian  Bennett.  Primus  Pissardi.  The  fruit  is  eatable, 

but  not  good. - E lowers  in  tin  box,  no  name.— 1,  Sidnlcea 

malviellora;  2,  Wclgcla  alba. - C.  V.  Parr.— Specimens 

too  shrivelled  to  identify. - W .T .Goodwin.— White  Beam- 

tree  (Pvrus  Aria). - Sirs.  Brooke.— Lychnis  vtscaria.  It 

is  advisable  to  send  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  any 

plant  to  be  named. - Tee  Gee.-We  cannot  undertake  to 

name  Roses. —  Hendon.— We  cannot  undertake  to  iiamo 

Roses - R.  IK.  /'.—The  Chimney  Campanula  (C.  pyra- 

mldalis). - Pirbright.  The  double  flower  is  Deutzla  ere- 

nata  fl.-pl.,  and  tiio  other  two  are  forms  of  the  Mock 
Orange  (PhUadelphus). Kruger.- 1,  As'rantia  major; 

2,  Please  send  better  specimen;  3,  Achillea  ptarmica 

f|..pl. - Miss  Hilton.— Kindly  send  belter  sptclmene. - 

M iss  h'rech iny. -Clematis  recta. - Th unite.— We  cannot 

undertake  to  name  Roses. - A.  B.  C. — 1,  Veronica  spi- 

cata ;  2,  Solidago  virgaurca ;  3,  l.yslmachla  elcthroides : 

4,  Galoga  officinalis  alba. - IK.  II.  Rushbrnoke.— Potamo- 

gcton  crlspus. - E.  L.  Kim, don.-  Large  flower,  Digitalis 

ambigna ;  small  flower,  I),  cillata. - South  of  hiyilamt. 

—  1  .>.  3  Korina  of  Gladiolus  communis  :  4.  Crinum  Moore!. 

- M.  Hedges.  —  Digitalis  uiliata,  -  IK.  Baity.— 

1.  Common  Duck  Weed  (Lenina  minor) ;  2 and  3,  Varieties 
ol  Ohara ;  4.  Potamogeton  natans ;  5,  Potamogeton  liiccns. 

There  is  no  good  book  on  aquatic  plant*. - T.  Hutchinson. 

— 1,  Veronica  spicata  ;  2,  Thalictrum  flavuin  ;  3,  Thalic- 
train  ndiantifoliiiin  ;  4,  Lychnis  Flos-Cuculi ;  5,  Aquilegia 
vulgaris;  ti,  Tradescantia  virglnica:  7,  Solidago  nurea ;  8, 

Veronica  mpestris. - Peekham— Euphorbia  Lathyns. - 

Mrs  Williams.— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. 

_ II,  ip.  Maiutcrs.—l,  Phlomis  fraticosa;  2,  Muscari 

(omosuni - P.  Infante.— The  common  Privet,-  -Mrs. 

E.  Stratton.— Too  shrivelled  to  identify. - Peter  Uealy. 

—  I,  Echeveria  Beounda  glauca  major;  2,  Echevcna 
seconds  ;  3,  Yucca  aloifolia  probably,  cannot  be  sure  from 
leal  alone,  4,  Crsssula  cocelnea;  5.  Ornithogaluin  longl- 


isuse  the  brown  spots  you  sec.  oo  lar  as  iii-,  posse,  is,  •  •  6  g.nd  bettei  specimen.  Cannot  name  from 

the  leaves  should  be  gone  over  frequently,  and  be  pressed  ora.leatuin  .  ,  _ Sr'rxa  jp  Please  send  bette r 

between  tha  finger  and  thumb  where  the  snots  are,  and  11. c\ /. .  Wrdl  - 

thus  kill  the  maggot.  It  that  be  not. k  lied  then,  when  Men  . L. eUMaMo*.  t 


lull  grown  it  passes  (loan  the  stalk  into  the  soil,  and 
becomes  a  chrysalis  for  a  short  time,  then  becomes  a  fly, 
and  begins  to  deposit  eggs  as  before.  The  fly  is  a  very 
small  and  pretty  one.  The  best  course  is  to  get  1  !b.  ot 
Quassia-chips  and  soak  all  night  in  3  gallons  of  boiling 


■  water,  also 

offensive,  sr 
worsted  i&oi 


lime  to  catch  the  fly 


dissolve  2  lb.  ot’ soft-soap,  and  add  to  it, 
Il|as>  very  gentlv  syringe  the  plants  with 
MleUamp  dust  with  soot  to  make  the  leaves 
x  is  also  advised  to  fasten  string,  wooJJbj 
g  just  over  the  plants  and  smear  with  bird- 


specimen  ;  2.  Buddleiaglobosa. - £.  u.,&.  i.e.  -sras.— 

1  Please  send  fresh  specimen  ;  2,  Leycestenu  formosa : 
3  BcuUia  crcnata  fl.-pl. ;  4.  Spirxu  Douglas!.  W  e  cannot 
name  Roses. - J.  M.  T.—l.  Veronica  mpestris ;  .,  Cam¬ 

panula  glome  rata. C.  T.  .V. -We  cannot  undertake  :o 

name  Roses. - J.  A.- Too  shrivelled  to  identify.—- 

Venwv.-l..Sedum  Sieboldt  vamgatum  ;  2,  Galega  biloba 
alba ; 

CaislUue !  receivers  Ant.  Roozin  k  Son,  Hoar- 
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COLOURED  PLATES  OF  FLOWERS 

FOR  SCREENS  AND  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

From  Drawings  by  the  best  flower  painters ,  flnely  reproduced  in  colour. 

Ter  dozen,  1/6;  per  twenty-five,  3-;  per  fifty,  6/-;  per  hundred,  10/-,  post  free.  Well  assorted  or  customers’  own 
selection.  Set  of  300  (each  different),  £1  10s.,  post  free.  P.O.O.  to  W.  E.  Bishop.  Specimen  Plate,  post  free,  3d. 


Abuliiou  Gobi  pm  Fleece 
1,  vexillariuni 

%  ilifolium  and  var. 
Acalypha  Sanderiana 
Acidanthera  bicolor 
Aerides  Lawrence® 

Allamanda  Williams! 

Almond,  double 
Amaryllis  l>ella 

„  Belladonna 

.,  Nestor  and  Splendent 

Angracnm  caudatuin 
Anoigauthus  breviflorus 
Anthunuui  atro-sanguineum 
Aphelandra  nitons 
Aquilegia  Stuarti 
Arctotis  acaulis 
Arisiema  speciosa 
Aristolochia  elegans 
Aster  Amelins  and  A.  linearifolius 
„  Stracheyi 


Rcaumontia  grandiflora 
Begonia  Gloire  dc  Lorraine 
„  Haageana 
„  heterophylla 
„  John  Heal 
Begonias,  two 
Benthamia  fragifera 
Bignonia  purpurea 
Billbergia  vittata 
Blandfordia  Hammea 
Bomarea  Canleri 
,,  occulata 
Boronia  heterophylla 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis 
Bouvardia  President  Cleveland  and  B. 
Mrs.  R.  Green 

Bnigmansia  chlorantha  and  B.  coniigera 
Buddleia  variabilis 

Burtouia  scabra,  B.  '  illosa  and  Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Ciesalpiuia  japonica 
Calanthe  gigas 
„  Veitchi 
Calanthes,  hybrid 
Calceolaria  alba 

„  Burbidgei 
Calceolarias,  hybrid 
Calochortus  flavus 
„  Kennedyl 
Calpurnia  aurca 
Calystegia  sylvatiea 
Camellia  Donckelaari  and  Sasanqua  var. 

„  reticulata 
„  Sasanqua 

Camellias,  two  new  Japanese 
Camia  (Indian  Shot) 

Cannas,  French  :  Sarah  Hill  and  Maurice 

Mussey 

CaniAliou  Mar^utritf 

,  M.  Bergcndi  and  Mile.  Rous- 

sell 

„  Queen 

Carpentcria  californica 
Catasctum  Bungerothi 
Cnttlcya  Ilorrisoni® 

„  labiata 
„  Pcrcivaliana 
Centaureas 
Cercis  siliquastrum 
Ccreus  Lemoinei 
Cerinthe  retorta 
Chimonanthus  (ragrans 
Chionodoxa  giganlea 
Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dart 
Chry  saiilheumius,  Elaine  and  Soleil  d'Or 

„  Japanese  Anemone-  j 

flowered 

„  (single),  Miss  Rose  and  I 

Mary  Anderson 

„  Purity  and  Distinction 

„  two  hardy 

Cineraria  aurita 
Cistus  crispus 

ladaniferus 


Cistus  purpurcus 
Clarkia elegans  II. -pi. 

Clematis  integrifolia  var.  Durandi 
„  Stanleyi 
Clerodendron  Krcmpferi 
,,  nutans 

C'lianthus  Danipieri  marginatus 
Coburgia  trichroma 
Conandron  ramondioidea 
Cornus  Kousa 
Cosmos  bipinnatus 
Orataigus  tanacctifolius 
Crinum  flmbriatum 
„  Powelli 
Cvpella  Herberti 

Cypripedium  acaule  and  C.  pubescens 
„  Chamberlainiauura 

,,  Dominianum 

Cytisus  nigricans  (Black  Broom) 

Delphinium  Zalil 
Dendromeeon  rigidum 
Dicentra  spectabilis  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Dipladenia  boliviensis 
Disa  raceinosa 
„  Veitchi 

Dracjen  i  uodsctliana 


Eteagnus  pan  ilolia 
Eomee-on  chioLantha 
Eranthemum  nervosum 
Eremurus  Bungei 
Erica  hyemalis  and  E.  h.  allia 
Erodium  Manescavi 

Erythronium  Dens-canis 
Eucalyptus  leucoxylon 
Eucharis  anmzonica 
Euphorbia  jacquinimflora 
Exogonium  Purga 

Forty  thia  suspensa 
Franciscea  i-aiycina  grandiflora 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  var. 
Fuchsia  oorymbittora  var.  alba 
„  Monarch 


Gazania  bracteata 
Genista  setnensis 

Gentiana  bavarica  and  Aquilegia  glandu- 
losa 

Gerbcra  Jamesoni 
Gesnera  cardinolis 

„  longi  flora 
Geum  miniatuin 
Gladioli,  hybrid 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Beecher  and  G.  Ben  Iiur 
„  Quartinianus  superbus 
,,  sulphureus 
Globe  Thistle 
Gloriosa  superba 
Gnffima  Biumenavia 
„  hyacinthina 

Habenaria  militaris 

Haberlea  rhodopensig  and  Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus  Newell! 

Hremanthus  coccineus 
Heaths,  Cornish  and  Dorset 
Helenium  autumnale 
Helianthemum  algarvense 
Helianthus  mollis 
lienieroeallis  aurantiaea  major 
Hibiscus  Areheri 
„  Cameroni 

„  eannabinns  (pur|)le  variety) 

„  Rosa-sinensis  fulgens 
Hippoph®  rhamnoides 
Hunnemannia  fumaria-folia 
Hyacinthus  azureus 
Hydrangea  Ilortensia  Mariesi 
Hypericum  Moserianum 
„  oblongifolium 
Illicium  floridanum 
Impatiens  Hawker! 


Incarvillea  Delavayi 
Iris  Ailehisoni 
„  Gatesi 
„  Juncea 
,,  uiissouriensis 
„  ochroleuca  and  I.  Monspur 
„  Peacock 
Ixora  Westi 

Ka-mpferia  rotunda 
Kniphofia  aloides  var.  glaucesceng 
„  caulescens 

„  longicollis 

Nelson! 

L«elia  albida 

„  anceps  Schrcederiana  and  L.  a. 

Sanderiana 
„  elegans 
Lapageria  alba 

I.ewisia  rediviva  and  Micromcria  Pipcrdla 
Liatris  pycnostachya 
Lilies,  two  Water 
Lilium  Dalhansoni 
„  Henryi 

„  pardalinum  var.  Warei 
„  philippinense 
..  speciosum  Opal 
„  „  rubrum 

,,  superbum  (Swamp  Lily) 

„  Szovitzianum 
Linmocharis  Humboldti 
Linaria  dalmatica 
Lonicera  semperfloreng 

Magnolia  conspicua 
„  Fraseri 
Malva  lateritia 
Mar ica  cierulea 
Melittis  inelissophyilum 
Miltonia  9pectabilis  and  var.  Moreliana 
Mina  lolata 

Montbretne,  new  hybrid 
Mulisia  Clematis 
Myosotidium  nobile 

Narcissi,  poup  of 

„  hybrid  poelicus 
„  new  :  1,  Albatross :  2,  Seagull ; 
3,  Seedling  Phcasant's-cye 
Narcissus  Broussonctti 
„  Golden  Bell 

Nymphsea  Marliacea  (Canary  Water  Lily) 

„  carnca 

„  Laydekcri  rosea 

Oriontoglossum  Wattianum 
Olearia  msignis 
Oncidium  Phalanopsis 
Ornithogilum  arabicum 
„  nutans 

„  py  nuuiituiu 

Oxalis  enneapliylla 
Oxera  puichella 

Oxytropis  Immberti  and  Acantholimon 
glumaceum 

Preonia  albiflora  major 
„  Venus 
,,  Whitleyi 

P.-eonies  (2  single),  M.  Attwood,  The 
Mikado 

Pansies  (tutted)  Duchess  of  Fife  and  Har- 
tree 

Papaver  orientale 
1‘assiflora  amabili* 

Paulowni3  imperialis 

Pelargonium  Mr.  H.  Cannell 

Pentstemon  Cobaia 

Phacelia  campanularia 

Phlox  Drummondi  (some  good  vars.  ol) 

„  „  (three  kinds  ot) 

Phvilocactus  delicatus 
Pink  Her  Majesty- 
Pinks,  single 
Places  ornata 
Plagianthus  Lyalll 
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Plumbago  rapensis 
Polygala  Cham£ehu.\U3  purpurea 
Poppy  Anemones 
Primrose  College  Garden  seedling 
Primroses,  two  Chinese 
Primula  obconica 
„  purpurea 
„  rosea  grandiflora 
„  Sieboidi,  white  and  light  van. 
Prunus  Amygdalus 
„  Pissardi 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  alia 
Ranunculus  cortusielolius 
„  Lingua 
„  Lyalli 

Reinwardtia  tetragvna 
Rhododendron  Ceres 

,,  kewense 

„  Mrs.  Thiselton  Dyer 

„  nilagiricum 

Richardia  Pentland! 

Rose  Anna  Ollivier 
„  Antoine  Rivoire 
„  Oorinna 
„  Emilie  Dupuy 
,,  Ernest  Metz 
G.  Nabonnand 
,,  Jean  Pcmcfc 
,,  Jules  Grolez 
„  Laurette  Messimy 
,,  Maman  Cochct 
„  Marquise  de  Viveni 
„  Mme.  Charles 
„  „  Hostc 

,,  „  Pemet-Ducher 

„  „  de  Watteville 

„  Mrs.  Grant 
„  ,.  Paul 

„  Narcisse 

„  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot 
Roses,  lenten,  in  winter 
Rudlieckia  purpurea 
Rucllia  macrautha 

Rarracenias,  new  hybrid 

Saxilraga  Boydi 
„  Fortunei 
„  Rhei 
Scilla  taurica 
Shrubs,  two  winter 
Snowdrops  and  Winter  Aconite 
„  eight  kinds  of 
Sphsraloea  abutiloidra 
Spiraea  Anthony  Wattrer 
Stenomesson  incarnatum 
Stembcrgia  lutea  and  S.  angustilolii 
Stigmaphyilon  ciliatum 
Streptocarpus 
Stuartia  pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet  Peas,  II.  M.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Evkiorc 
Orange  Prince,  and  Dorothy  Tensas; 

Tecoma  Smithi 
Thunbergia  laurifolia 
Trichopilia  brevis 
Tricyrtis  hirta 
Trillium  grandifloram 
Tulipa  Gesneriana 
„  Golden  Eagle 
„  Greigi  and  vara. 

„  Kolpxkowskiana 
Tulips,  old  garden 

Urceolina  pendula 

Vanda  snavis 
„  teres 

Villareia  nymphaxmles 
Vinca  minor  (double  Periwinkle) 

Wahleiibcrgia  sa.xicola 
Waldsteinia  trifolia 
Watsonia  angusta 

Xerophyllum  asphodebides 

Zauschneria  californica  , 

Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthes  AMIWW 
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grow,  and  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  dry, 
use  the  hoe  freely  on  the  surface,  and  that  will 
keep  a  loose  mulch  of  soil,  which  will  prevent 
baking  and  cracking.  No  doubt  your  ground 
chiefly  needs  manuring  and  deep  working,  but 
the  lime  dressing  should  do  great  good  in 
sweetening  the  soil  and  helping  to  destroy 
insect  life. 

Tomatoes  for  a  house. — Will  you  kindly  say  what 
number  of  Tomato  plants  can  be  advantageously  grown  in 
a  house  100  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  S)  feet  to  ridge  ? 
Also  what  would  be  a  fair  crop  from  a  house  so  planted, 
or  the  average  per  plant? — II.  iUruftos, 

[You  have  omitted  one  important  item — viz., 
the  length  of  sash-bar.  You  gave  the  height  to 
ridge  and  width,  but  you  do  not  say  how  the 
side  beds  are  formed — whether  raised,  or  high, 
or  low.  Assuming,  however,  you  have  a  10-feet 
rafter-bar — that  is,  from  wall-plate  to  ridge — 
we  would  prefer  to  plant  but  one  row  of  plants 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  iraln  these  near 
the  glass,  carrying  a  single  stem  only  to  each 
plant  to  the  ridge  before  taking  out  the  point. 
Such  plants  could  be  planted  at  12  inches  apart, 
ami  by  the  favoured  position  and  assured  light 
and  air  on  all  sides  provide  a  big  crop.  A  largo 
number  of  people  would  prefer  to  plant  three 
times  this  number  of  plants  in  rows  all  over  the 
side  beds,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  such  would 
yield  a  very  inferior  crop  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  If  you  have  studied  the  Tomato  as 
a  plant  you  will  have  learnt  that  the  trusses  of 
bloom  appear  on  the  main  stem  between  two 
joints,  and  not  from  axillary  buds  or  leaf  axils, 
as  is  most  usual.  This  being  so,  it  is  the  main 
rod  that  should  be  encouraged  if  the  finest 
produce  is  required.  The  greater  the  extent  of 
the  main  rod  so  much  greater  the  chances  of 
successful  fruiting.  We  have  known  instances 
where  a  house  10  feet  wide  has  had  six  rows  of 
plants  running  longitudinally  in  the  house. 
The  row  nearest  the  wall  plate  had  to  be 
beheaded  at  2  feet  high,  and,  from  its  darkened, 
crowded  position,  before  it  had  set  a  single 
bunch  of  fruit.  Planted  in  a  single  line,  as 
suggested,  we  have  had  an  average  of  10  lb.  to 
10  lb.  per  plant,  the  amount  varying  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  the  plants  are  in.  A 
decided  gain  comes  in  from  this  style  of  plant¬ 
ing  as  the  autumn  arrives,  for  then  you  can 
take  off  a  crop  of  Tuberoses  or  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  from  the  beds  while  the  latest-formed 
bunches  of  Tomatoes  are  finishing  off  near  the 
ridge.] 

The  Onion  maggot  — During  hot,  dry 
seasons  spring-sown  Onions  invariably  suffer 
more  from  the  attacks  of  the  maggot  than  in  a 
wot  season  ;  consequently,  a  sharper  look-out  is 
needed  and  more  frequent  dressings  of  soot 
given.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  applying  soot 
is  by  soakiug  the  ground  overnight  with  clear 
water  and  sowing  it  broadcast  the  following 
morning,  again  watering  liberally.  As  is  well 
known,  soot,  as  well  as  being  a  powerful  insecti¬ 
cide,  is  also  a  good  manure  for  the  Onion  crops. 
Beds  of  Onions  sown  late  for  producing  bulbs 
for  pickling  may  now  be  thinned,  but  only 
moderately,  as  the  smaller  the  bulbs  the  better. 
The  same  precaution  is  needed  in  keeping  off 
the  maggot  as  with  the  main  crop.  The  Queen 
is  a  capitil  variety  for  sowing  for  pickling, 
being  very  mild,  and  the  colour  a  beautiful 
while.  Shallots  must  also  now  have  another 

goutl  ili'enchhig  with  liquid-manure  ,  this  will 

carry  the  crops  on  to  maturity. 

The  disease  in  Tomatoes.— Saving 
seed  from  disease-infested  plants  is  not  good 
practice,  and  the  Tomato  disease  would  not 
be  so  prevalent  in  some  gardens  if  gardeners 
changed  their  stock  more  often.  To  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  its  inroads,  careful 
cultural  treatment  is  necessary.  A  compara 
tively  dry  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and 
upon  no  account  must  the  syringe  be  used  over 
the  foliage.  Provided  growth  is  fairly  strong 
and  fruit- trusses  abundant,  be  satisfied,  as  too 
rich  top-dressings  anil  rich  feeding  are  also  apt 
to  encourage  the  dreaded  disease.  Wherever 
practicable,  a  separate  house  should  be  given  to 
Tomatoes.  Their  special  needs  can  then  be 
attended  to,  and  as  few  insects  ever  attack  them 
a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  is  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise,  provided  plenty  of  root  moisture 
is  given.  We  do  not  advise  damping  the  floors 
and  closing  early  in  the  afttffnDbrc  We  " 
known  wireigbCHti \'?Vnai<C  9* ln 
when  the  first  cluster  of  fruit  was  cofouri 


pest  doubtless  having  been  in  the  soil  at  potting 
time.  Their  presence  is  first  detected  by  a 
yellowness  in  the  foliage  and  slight  flagging 
during  sunshine,  these  being  caused  by  the 
insects  boring  their  way  up  the  stems.  The 
best  way  to  eradicate  them  is  to  spread  some 
quite  fresh  horse  droppings  over  the  surface- 
soil.  The  smell  of  these  after  being  watered 
will  entice  them  into  the  droppings,  when  they 
may  be  destroyed.  It  is  always  best  to  use  soil 
that  has  lain  at  least  twelve  months,  as  by  this 
time  the  wireworm  will  have  reached  a 
discernible  size  and  can  be  removed  from  the 
compost. 

Transplanting  Celery. — Important  as  it 
is  to  have  good  stocky,  healthy  plants  of  this 
vegetable,  good  results  cannot  be  expected 
unless  pains  are  taken  at  the  time  of  removal 
into  the  trenches.  The  great  drawback  in  so 
many  instances  is  lifting  the  plants  when  in  a 
semi-dry  state.  When  this  is  done  many  of  the 
best  roots  snap  off,  while  the  rest  suffer  very 
quickly  if  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  sun  and 
wind.  Such  plants  also  when  planted  never 
grow  away  freely  and  often  lose  their  lower 
leaves.  Then,  again,  the  trench  itself  is  often 
dry,  and  watering  is  done  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  Under  theso  conditions  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  much  Celery  bolts.  The  chief 
point  to  be  observed  previous  to  removal  to  the 
trenches  is  a  thorough  moistening  of  the  soil  of 
the  bed  in  which  the  young  plants  are  growing. 
This  should  be  done  the  day  before,  the  trenches 
being  treated  iu  the  same  way.  Planting  com¬ 
pleted,  a  final  watering  home  should  be  given, 
and  if  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  a  few  ever¬ 
green  boughs  fixed  in  the  soil  on  one  side  of 
the  trench  and  overhanging  it  will  afford  grate¬ 
ful  shade  until  growth  starts.  In  watering, 
mere  driblets  are  of  very  little  use,  these  often 
leaving  the  bottom  roots  untouched.  Occasional 
thorough  drenchings  are  what  are  wanted,  the 
plants  then  standing  some  time  without  being 
distressed.  Celery,  if  sufficiently  moist  at  the 
roots,  will  stand  any  amount  of  sun  with 
impunity. — G. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Disappointment 
often  results  to  those  who  plant  Brussels 
Sprouts,  when  in  the  late  autumn  the  stems  are 
found  to  produce  open,  rough,  and  useless 
sprouts  instead  of  those  firm,  hard  buttons  so 
much  desired.  It  is  odd  that  trouble  of  this 
kind  seldom  occurs  in  the  market  fields,  where 
the  culture  is  only  fairly  good  and  the  soil  is 
seldom  over-manured,  considering  what  abun¬ 
dant  crops  are  taken  in  rapid  succession.  The 
market  grower  sows  seed  early,  usually  soon  in 
March,  covers  up  the  seed-beds  with  litter,  that 
at  once  excludes  birds  and  cold,  drying  winds. 
This  litter  is  made  thin,  and  entirely  removed 
so  soon  as  growth  begins.  Hence  by  the  time 
plants  arc  strong  enough  to  get  out  into  the  open 
ground  advantage  is  taken  of  a  showery  time 
to  do  so  about  the  end  of  May.  In  gardens 
where  the  soil  is  habitually  trenched  deep  and 
heavily  manured  growth  becomes  very  strong, 
indeed  coarse,  and  plants  reach  to  a  great 
height,  having  huge  but  not  hard,  woody  stems. 
These  stems  generally  produce  very  large, 
almost  Cabbage-like,  sprouts  for  some  time,  and 
not  nice  hard  ones  of  medium  size,  until  the 
plants  have  somewhat  exhausted  the  soil,  and 
coarse  growth  ceases.  In  light  soils,  not  so 
fertile,  such  as  may  be  commonly  found  in 
amateurs’  gardens,  the  plants  do  badly  because 
the  soil  too  quickly  dries.  It  is,  therefore, 
common  to  see  during  the  late  summer  both 
leaves  and  sprouts,  the  latter  not  solid,  much 
infested  with  aphis,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
they  are  unfit  for  food.  The  market  field  soil  is 
made  very  solid  by  the  treading  of  horses  and 
men — indeed,  by  the  early  winter  it  becomes 
quite  hard — and  in  such  case  the  stems,  being 
of  medium  size  and  woody,  carry  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  those  beautiful  small  hard  green  sprouts 
seen  so  plentifully  in  the  markets.  These 
stems  stand  severe  weather  also  much  better 
than  do  those  in  loose  soil. — A.  1). 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Tub  plant  which  appears  in  our  garden  to-day 
is  the  product  of  some  or  other  of  the  folloiria; 
species :  Fragaria  vesca  (the  Common  Straw¬ 
berry),  F.  elatior,  F.  virginiana,  F.  grandiflen, 
F.  chiloensis,  or  F.  alpina. 

Thk  Hactbois  (F.  elatior)  is  found  wild  l- 
some  places  in  England.  It  is  of  much  strong; 
growth  than  F.  vesca.  It  is  considered  as 
escape  from  cultivation,  and  seems  to  hr.? 
come  to  us  from  Germany. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  (F.  Virginia::, 
was  introduced  from  Virginia,  and  to  it,  to  ji 
extent,  we  are  indebted  for  the  size  ua 
beautiful  colour  of  the  Strawberries  of  to-day. 

The  Pise  Strawberry  (F.  grandiflora),  ak 
called  F.  ananassa,  is  also  distinct.  Its  ongn, 
however,  is  very  obscure.  It  gives  to  son 
varieties  of  to-day  their  large,  thick  glane.® 
leaves  and  rich  Pine- Apple  flavour— i.e.,  Him 
Pine,  Filbert  Pine,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  etc. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  (F.  chiloensisi  is  tL; 
largest  and  strongest  plant  of  the  progenitors  v. 
our  modern  berry.  The  colour  of  the  frail  is 
crimson,  anil  the  flavour  sweeter  than  that  o: 
F.  virginiana. 

The  Indian'  Strawberry  (F.  indica)  lean 
yellow  flowers,  but  there  is  very  little  substass 
in  the  fruit,  which  is  tasteless;  it  is  scares; 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  its  omamestii 
value. 

The  alpine  Strawberry  (F.  alpinai  « 
chiefly  useful  for  giving  a  succession  of  fruit  i: 
autumn  and  as  being  the  progenitor  of  the  per¬ 
petual  bearing  classes. 

Culture. — The  best  soil  for  the  Strawberry:: 
a  heavy  rich  loam  of  a  good  depth.  Befae 
planting  have  the  ground  thoroughly  trench*! 

2  feet  deep  without  lifting  the  subsoil ;  lb- 
manure  well  incorporated  and  the  ground  roUeri 
or  made  firm  before  planting.  The  soil  shock 
be  prepared  several  months  before,  ami  is 
manure  used  should  be  well  rotted  farmyiri 
manure  for  light  soils,  and  for  heavy,  retentin 
clay  soils  stable-manure  will  be  the  best  To 
make  the  compost  complete,  fork  in  some  sups- 
phosphate  and  Kainit  in  equal  parts  and  due 
well  with  lime  to  kill  any  insect  pests  and  » 
disintegrate  the  manure  and  leave  it  in  a  >u'. 
easily  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  the  yomr 
plants.  Select  a  dry  day  for  planting  and  iitsl 
the  plant  in  firmly,  for  the  Strawberry  is  apt  t' 
rise  out  of  the  soil  in  times  of  frost.  The  i?- 
tance  between  the  plants  has  given  rise  to  moe 
controversy  ;  and  for  the  large-leaved,  vigoro* 
varieties,  such  as  Monarch,  Royal  Soverein. 
Mentmore,  Fillbasket,  Waterloo,  Presides: 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  it  has  been  thought- the 

3  feet  between  the  rows  and  2  feet  between  t it 
plants  are  not  too  much,  but  for  the  smalir 
kinds,  as  King  of  the  Earlies,  Elton  Pine,  »; 
others,  2  feet  each  way  is  not  too  much ;  as; 
for  the  alpine  varieties,  as  St.  Joseph,  -  i*: 
by  18  inches  should  be  sufficient. 

Mulching  should  be  done  immediately 
plants  are  set  in  the  ground  in  early  autumn « 
spring,  as  it  lessens  watering.  Cow-manure, 
with  some  clean  straw  mixed,  is  the  besi  !•' 
autumn,  but  be  sure  the  manure  is  free  iron 
hay-seed.  A  good  spring  dressing  of  sup" 
phosphate  three  part-s.  Kainit  one  part,  hoa.1’- 
not  too  near  the  plants,  will  benefit  the' 
Lime  water  poured  abundantly  round  each  pu  - 
will  kill  slugs  and  snails  and  benefit  the  crop 
It  is  made  by  placing  lumps  of  fiesh  lioero1 
cask  and  leaving  them  to  settle.  Then  use  i ~- 
clear  water. 

Straw  dressing  should  he  done  before  i 
leaves  are  expanded,  and  should  consist  of  p-  ’- 
clean  straw,  not  Grass-mowings  or  straw  free 
stable,  as  the  latter  is  generally  full  of  f  y 
seed.  Peat-Moss-litter  is  recommended 
some.  .  . 

Varieties.  —The  best  varieties  for  early  lin¬ 
ing  on  a  south  border  are  :  King  of  tbe  Earns- 
Noble,  lloyal  Sovereign,  Vicointesse,  I  a 
Sueree,  and  Laxton's  No.  1.  For  main  crop 
on  a  south-west  or  west  slope:  President.- 
Joseph  Paxton,  Monarch,  Fillbasket,  1,1111  __ 
Park,  and  Mentmore  ;  and  for  a  late  crop  ' 
a  north  border  :  Latest  of  All,  Waterloo,  « 
PifiSp Perfection,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Loxioni  n-  - 
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arly  flowers,  an«l  the  variety  named  St.  Joseph 
rill  give  a  good  dish  of  fruit  if  properly  culti- 
ated.  Mons.  Henry  Vilmorin  describes  it 


soil,  but  those  who  wish  to  grow  the  fruit  to 
the  greatest  perfection  should  procure  pot- 
plants.  These  planted  in  early  autumn  will 
give  a  good  crop  next  season.  A  good  way  also 
is  to  peg  the  shoot  upon  a  small  portion  of  turf 
cut  square.  This  will  soon  be  filled  with  roots, 
and  no  disturbance  will  be  necessary  when 
transplanting. 

Pests. — The  diseases  of  Strawberries  are  not 
after  all  so  very  numerous.  Sunburn  and 
mildew  are  remediable  by  a  good  syringing  with 
Bordeaux- mixture.  The  cockchafer  scums  to 
be  the  worst,  as  it  is  always  seen  about  in  the 
form  of  cuckoo-spit.  The  finger  and  thumb  are 
the  best  remedy  for  this  insect.  Kelworra,  too, 
is  somotimos  troublosomo  and  gives  rise  to  a 
diseased  state  of  the  stem.  Sulphate  of  potash 
or  ammonia  seems  to  destroy  these  posts. 

Artificial  manures  for  Strawiierries. — 
As  Strawberrios  require  much  potash,  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  Kainit,  and  soot,  well  mixed 
with  soil  before  using,  are  excellent,  and  for 
oxtra  growth  arid  nitrato  of  soda.  One  must  bo 
careful  with  artificials  and  uso  them  in  small 
quantities. 

Hybridising. — Time  and  experience  alone 
will  educate  the  hybridisor,  but  in  getting  a 
new  variety  the  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  now 
is  extension  of  season,  as  flavour,  colour,  and 
size  are  now  first-rate.  Walter  Smytii. 

Fauiunore,  Holy  wood,  Co.  Down. 


pavs,  especially  where  the  trees  are  very  heavily 
laden.  Small,  poor  fruit  is  a  drag  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  will  not  pay  to  gather,  especially  the 
mid-season  kinds.  I  douht  if  there  will  be  much 
demand  for  early  kinds,  seeing  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  Plums  in  many  places.  Looking 
at  things  from  this  standpoint,  I  have  com¬ 
menced  thinning  the  fruit  of  all  tho  best  kinds. 


lJurimr  the  whole  summer  the  production  ol  flowering- 
terns  continued  both  in  garden  and  Held  culture,  so 


Strawberry  Elton. 


Strawberry  Frogmorc  I-ate  Pino. 


It  is  surprising  how  quickly  some  kinds  swell. 
I  was  thinning  Domino  to  day  (June  tl'Jlh),  and 
could  not  help  noticing  thoir  size  ;  in  a  very 
short  time  theso  would  bo  largo  enough  for 
cooking.  Whore  these  early  kinds  can  be  used 
or  marketed  then  they  may  be  left  till  largo 
enough  and  thinned  in  this  way.  I  am  paying 
most  attention  to  good  late  kinds,  as  I  have 
proved  good  late  crops  pay  the  best.  Some  may 
think  this  a  tedious  operation,  but  it  is  not  so. 
When  the  fruit  is  large  enough  I  mean  to  try 
how  it  will  answer  on  some  good  kinds  on  stan¬ 
dard  trees  of  medium  size.  1  should  recommend 
it  to  bo  done  in  any  case  on  young  trees,  as  it 
will  pay  in  the  future  crops  of  such  trees. — 
J.  Crook. 

Strawberries  in  South  Hants.— The 

season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  much 
better  than  last  year,  for  the  abundant  rains  in 
June,  although  they  damaged  some  of  the 
earliost  fruit,  made  the  late  ones  swell  out  and 
the  picking  to  last  much  longer  than  in  dry 
seasons.  Taken  on  the  whole,  tho  Strawberry 
industry  keeps  extending,  although  the  mat  gin 
of  profit  is  greatly  curtailed,  for  bo  many  other 
places  have  entered  into  competition.  It  is 
mainly  on  account  of  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
fruit  that  tho  south  coast  growers  have  lieen 
able  to  make  thoir  profit.  It  is  surprising  w  hat 
a  great  variety  of  soils  the  Strawberry  flourishes 
on,  for,  in  examining  somo  of  tho  most  prolific 
beds  in  this  locality,  I  find  they  aro  growing  on 
soil  tho  very  opposite  of  whut  was  considered 
tho  correct  thing  in  my  young  days.  Old 
heath  lands,  that  a  few  tears  ago  grew  nothing 
but  Furze,  Heath,  or  Brambles,  have  boon 
broken  up,  and  now  produce  line  crops,  and  the 
soil  being  very  warm  tho  fruit  ripens  early. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Strawberries  in  casks.— Last  October 
I  planted  two  casks  with  Royal  Sovereign.  1 


hat  thirty  plants  could  lie  relied  upon  to  give  a  dish  of 
ruit  every  morning.  The  fruit  is  well  coloured,  of 
nedium  sire,  flesh  red,  very  sugary,  melting,  and  per- 
lumcd. 

Red  and  white  alpines  aro  also  good.  Louis 
1  iauthier  is  an  autumn  fruiting  variety  of  large 
size  and  pink  in  colour.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  most  of  the  best  in  cultivation  at  this  date  : 
Auguste  Boisselot,  Auguste  Nicaiso,  tho  largest 
fruit  in  cultivation  ;  Black  Prince,  the  darkest 
berry :  British  Queen,  splendid  flavour  but 
weak  grower  ;  Carolina  Superba,  Cockscomb, 
Dr.  Hogg,  grand  flavour ;  Elton  Pine,  for  pre¬ 
serving  ;  Empress  of  India,  good  flavour  ; 
Fillboskot,  great  cropper  ;  Forman’s  Excelsior, 
Frogmorc  Late  Pine,  Gunton  Park,  La  Grosso 
.S nerve,  Kitley’s  Goliath,  Keen’s  Seedling,  King 
of  the  Earlies,  Latest  of  All,  Laxton's  No.  1, 
Ixsader,  Lord  Kitchener,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling, 
McMahon,  Marguerite,  Mentmore,  Monarch, 
very  fine  ;  Noble,  President,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Iteat  all  round  ;  Scarlet  Queen,  Sensation,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Perfection,  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart,  for  forcing  and  preserving  ;  and  Waterloo. 

Forcing. — I  do  not  believe  much  in  this. 
Still,  a  few  may  be  induced  to  fruit  earlier  in 
cold-frames,  and  to  get  tho  liest  results  they 
must  be  strong  plants,  potted  up  the  August 
previous,  and  well  supplied  with  water  and 
artificials  until  tho  fruit  colours  ;  but  let  the 
liquid  bo  weak,  or  it  will  destroy  tho  flavour  of 
tho  berry.  Royal  Sovereign,  Monarch,  and 
Vicomtesse  are  best  for  forcing. 

G  ath  eking. — Strawberries  should  be  gatherod 


Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign, 


was  away  during  part  of  tho  spring,  and  they 
may  have  sull'erod  a  little  from  want  of  water. 
The  result  has  been  that  out  of  the  70  or  SO 
roots  planted  about  .‘10  died.  Those  were  the 
nearest  to  tho  ground  and  received  tho  least 
sunshine.  Moat  of  tho  others  have  borne  a 
little  fruit  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
greater  success  next  year.  I  shall  fill  up  the 
blank  holes,  and  I  think  it  will  bo  worth  whilo 
turning  tho  casks  occasionally.  This  may  bo  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  unless  similar  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  detailed  in  Gardening,  which  I 
have  not  noted.— F.  8.  Stoavell,  Pvrbriyht. 

Nectarine  Humboldt  —Amongst  Nec¬ 
tarines  this  holds  a  foremost  place.  It  belongs 
to  the  Pine-applo  class,  but  is  larger  and  of  as 
good  flavour.  Many  profor  a  Nectarine  to  a 
Peach  from  a  flavour  point  of  view.  I  have  a 
tree  growing  in  a  cold  Peach-case  (not  a  good 
form  of  structure,  being  very  draughty).  This 
kind  does  grandly  and  carries  a  good  crop 
yearly.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  fruit 
will  koep  a  long  time  aftor  being  gatherod. 
With  me  the  tree  is  not  liable  to  mildew,  which 
is  of  no  small  importance.  Tho  colour  is  very 
dark  on  the  outside,  with  yellow  flesh. — J. 
Crook. 

’  Thinnln.it  Apples. — Judging  from  present 
ii^pki  ra  x©  fl(e>Applo  crop  will  bo  a  heavy  one, 


Strawl*rry  British  Queen. 


Strawlicrry  Admiral  Dundos. 


Market  growers  are  unanimously  in  favour  of 


young  plants  for  giving  the  finest  fruit,  and  if 
amateur  growers  were  to  put  out  a  row  or  two 


in  the  early  morning,  as  they  keep  much  better, 
anil  if  they  are  placed  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  all 
the  better.  S~ 

Runners.— Open  ground  p^pnMj^fe^qaaly 
obtained  by  pegging  tho  running-shoot  into  trfe- 


icasons  that  thinning  tho  crop 


and  finest 
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fruit,  but  it  id  not  so  firm  and  does  not  travel  long 
distances  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  is  still 
the  main  crop  variety.  Such  a  good  old  kind  as 
British  Queen  is  too  shy  a  cropper,  and  needs 
more  Bpecial  care  than  it  gets  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  modes  adopted  in  field  culture,  but 
it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  private  gardens. — 
James  Groom,  Qo*j>ort. 

Young  fruit-trees.  -Three  years  n^o  I  hail  some 
Plum.  Apple,  ami  Pear-trees  set  in  my  garden,  and  the 
first  year  they  had  plenty  of  blossom  and  very  little  fruit. 
The  second  year  they  cave  plenty  of  blossom,  which  came 
to  very  small  fruit  and  then  dropped  off.  This  year  there 
has  been  blossom  on  some  of  the  trees,  but  not  on  the 
others,  and  they  all  seem  to  bo  running  to  leaf. — J.  Bond. 

[Your  young  fruit-trees,  the  first  year  after 
planting,  although  they  did  blossom  well,  failed 
to  set  fruit  because  the  roots  wore  not  estab¬ 
lished.  For  the  same  reason  they  failed  last 
year  because  the  bloom-buds  were  too  weak 
owing  to  the  soil  having  been  so  dry.  This  year 
thoy  are  making  much  wood  because  the  rains 
helpod  them  to  get  root-hold,  and  they  had  no 
fruit  to  check  wood  production.  You  had 
liotter  prune  them  very  moderately  indeed  next 
winter,  rather  thinning  the  shoots  than  hard 

!>runing  them,  and  just  shortening  back  but  a 
ittlo  the  points  of  the  shoots  left.  They  should 
next  year  form  fruit  spurs,  and  carry  fruit  the 
following  year,  or  perhaps  some  fruit  next  year. 
We  cannot  assume  that  trees  so  recently  planted 
can  want  root-pruning  yet.] 

Apple-trea3  not  bearing.— I  have  five  or  six 

Pyramid  and  standard  Apple-trees  planted,  one  (Kibxton 
ippin)  ten  years  ago,  others  six  years.  They  bloom 
freely,  but  do  not  bear  fruit.  What  should  I  do  with 
them!1  The  trees  look  healthy,  but  are  infested  with 
black  insects.  Would  syringing  with  paraffin,  diluted, 
help  them?  My  garden  is  pretty  much  enclosed. — Wvb. 

[No  doubt  your  Applo-treos  are  all  worked  on 
the  Crab  or  Free-stock,  anil  as  such  stocks  usually 
throw  strong,  deep-running  roots  yours  have 
done  so  also,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
produco  yearly  a  crop  of  wood  shoots.  To 
correct  that  your  best  course  will  be,  in  Octobor 
next,  to  either  root  prune  the  trees  or,  bettor 
still,  open  a  trench  round  them  3  feet  from  the 
stums  and  2  feet  deep,  then  draw  oil  all  the  top 
soil  so  that  you  can  lift  the  trees  with  all  the 
roots  carefully  preserved  ami  replant  them. 
After  turning  the  trees  on  their  sides  hard  cut 
in  all  stout  roots  that  break  from  beneath  the 
trees.  When  the  soil  is  filled  in  have  a  good 
coat  of  manuro  placed  over  the  surfaco.  Give  the 
trees  now  a  washing  with  paraffin  emulsion,  ns 
suggested.  ] 

Strawberries  falling  to  fruit.— I  find  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  my  light  sandy  soil  very  apt  to  go  to  leaf 
instead  of  llowvringand  fruiting.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
prevent  this?  Witli  yearling  plants  it  might  lie  put  down 
to  unripened  crowns,  hut  two-year-old  beds  are  just  the 
same.  The  plants  grow  strongly  and  throw  out  many 
suckers,  blit  there  is  no  bloom.  A  third  of  my  plants  is 
usually  like  this,  the  others  fruiting  freely  in  the  same 
lied.  I  am  careful  to  take  all  suckers  from  plants  that 
fruit  well.— K.  A. 

[What  you  term  suckors  are  with  Strawberry- 
plants  properly  termed  runners.  As  you  say 
thoso  you  plant  are  taken  from  fruitful  plants, 
it  soeins  very  obvious  that  your  two-year-old 
plants  are  not  barren.  The  chief  reason,  no 
doubt,  for  non-fruitfulnoss  is  that  the  season 
last  year  and  tho  year  before  were  both  so  very 
dry  that  on  sandy  soils  tho  crowns  failed  to 
mature  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  c firry 
fruits.  Perhaps  your  soil  is  very  shallow 
worked,  and  to  do  Strawberries  justice  it  needs 
not  only  to  be  trenched,  but  to  have  a  good 
dressing  of  half-decayod  manuro  buried  down 
under  the  top  spit  to  encourage  the  roots  to  go 
deep.  You  want  the  very  earliest  runners  put 
out  on  soil  so  prepared  early  in  September  if 
possible.] 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  bushes.— My 

Gooseberry  bushes  are  very  subject  to  a  plague  of  small 
green  and  black  caterpillars,  which  come  suddenly  about 
May  in  great  numbers  and  clear  the  hushes  of  leaves  ami 
fruit  in  a  very  short  time.  Can  you  toll  me  how  to  get 
rid  of  this  pest f  For  three  years  they  have  worried  me 
greatly,  and  except  by  hand-picking  are  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Gas-liming  the  ground  has  done  no  good.— 
K.  A. 

[There  seems,  beyond  hand-picking  in  the 
early  stago  of  their  appearance,  really  no  bettor 
means  of  destroying  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar 
than  by  dusting  the  bushes  with  llellooore- 
powder  whilst  damp  with  dew,  or  havo  been 
syringed  first.  But  tho  powder  is  poisonous, 
hence  it  will  be  best  to  pick  tho  fruits  at  once, 
then  dust  as  advised.  Failing  that,  spraying 
with  dissolved  Quassia-chips  and  soft-soap  does 
good.  So  also  would  Bonleaux-rnirtuTe,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  ljfjjOy  loisai^oiii  al 


Still,  any  of  thoso  things  may  be  applied  Iiber- 
nlly  so  soon  as  tho  fruit  is  gathered,  and  ere  tho 
insects  pass  into  the  soil  in  a  chrysalis  form.] 

Grapes  shanking.— Kindly  tell  me  what  Is  the 
mat  tor  with  my  Gropes,  and  the  cause  ?  Many  of  the 
hunches  wont  off  in  the  same  way  last  year.  They  look 
quite  healthy  at  first.— M.  Rvax. 

[A  very  bad  case  of  “shanking.”  This  term 
is  applied  to  denote  the  withering  up  of  tho 
stalks  and  berries  of  the  Grapes.  Sometimes 
only  a  few  berries  shank,  in  other  cases  the 
whole  bunch,  and  in  bad  cases  the  entire  crop. 
The  berries  that'  thus  shank  never  ripen  and 
soon  decay.  As  to  the  causes  that  produce  this, 
many  opinions  have  been  given.  Over  crop¬ 
ping  will  cause  it,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
foliage  by  insect  pests  will  also  bring  it  on.  If 
the  roots  get  into  a  bad  subsoil,  or  the  border 
becomes  sour  and  soddened,  shanking  is  sure  to 
follow.  Planting  in  too  rich  soil  and  excessive 
dryness  at  tho  roots  predispose  the  Vino  to 
produce  shanked  berries.  If  the  roots  have  got 
down  into  a  sour  wet  subsoil  tho  only  remedy 
is  to  lift  tho  Vines  and  replant,  taking  eare  if 
tho  position  is  low  to  afford  good  drainage,  and 
to  use  porous  materials  so  that  tho  roots  can 
run  freely.  You  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  “  Vines 
and  Vine  Culture,”  by  A.  F.  Barron.  In  this, 
tho  fourth  edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued, 
you  will  find  the  subject  of  Vino  culture  dealt 
with  in  a  simple  and  easily  understood  manner.] 

Planting  Vines. — Could  I  start  a  Grape-Vine  now 
so  as  to  bear  fruit  next  year  ?  Secondly,  can  I  grow  it  in 
a  small  greenhouse  to  bear  fruit  the  same  as  in  a  vinery  ? 
Thirdly,  what  kind  of  nice  black  Grape  would  do  best 
planted  in  an  outside  border,  and  trained  into  an  unheated 
house  which  Is  situated  in  a  very  warm  garden? — A  Si'B- 
8CRIRKR. 

[Only  a  strong  pot-Vine  could  be  planted  to 
bear  fruit  next  year.  Such  a  Vine  would  pro¬ 
bably  cost  you  from  5s  Cd.  to  7s.  6d.,  and  when 
had  would  be  probably  from  9  feet  to  10  feet 
long.  You  would  havo  to  turn  it  out  of  tho 
pot  and  plant  it  in  good  soil,  keeping  it  grow¬ 
ing  on  to  form  a  stout  rod.  Then  in  the  winter, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  you  could  out  it 
back  to  some  0  feet  or  so  above  the  ground  and 
lot  it  carry  seven  or  eight  bunches,  but  it 
would,  aftor  it  bad  fruited  next  your,  have  to 
be  cut  back  nearly  close  to  the  ground  to  enable 
it  to  make  a  strong  rod.  That  would  not  carry 
any  fruit  that  year.  Or  you  could  cut  tho  ATine 
back  this  noxt  winter  to  3  feet  only  and  allow 
it  to  carry  a  couple  or  so  of  bunches.  Then  the 
following  year  if  it  did  well  it  would  carry  six 
bunches  or  so,  and  the  following  year  more. 
But  a  Vine  that  is  to  be  permanent  has  to  he 
built  up  in  that  way,  with  a  fow  feet  of  new 
ripe  rod  each  year.  You  can  plant  your  Vine  to 
fruit  as  well  in  a  greenhouse  as  in  a  proper 
vinory  if  you  will  give  it  good  soil  and  proper 
attention.  Tho  host  black  Grapo  for  an 
amateur  is  Black  Hamburgh.  It  will  do  well 

[ilantcd  in  an  outaido  border  if  made  of  good 
oa  n,  a  little  old  decayed  manuro,  some  wood- 
ashes,  lime  refuse,  and  a  little  bone-dust.  Tho 
Vino  should  have  the  rod  carried  in  through  a 
hole  in  tho  side  of  the  house.  But  you  could 
not  plant  a  growing  Vine  with  its  leaves  on  in 
that  way.  You  would,  therefore,  havo  to  wait 
until  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  plant  in  tho 
autumn.] 

Strawberries  on  warm  borders.— 

Strawberries  can  never  be  had  in  finer  condition 
than  when  gathered  fresh  from  the  plants. 
This  being  so,  every  effort  should  bo  made  to 
grow  them  so  as  to  prolong  tho  season  as  much  as 

rissible.  Many  owners  of  small  gardens  could, 
am  sure,  grow  a  constant  supply  by  giving  the 
matter  moro  consideration.  I  am  aware  owners 
of  small  gardons  havo  not  space  to  make  big 
beds  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  not  necessary, 
seeing  that  tho  plants  can  ho  grown  thickly 
together,  provided  thoy  are  treated  as  annuals 
or  biennials.  In  this  way  a  number  can  be 
grown  in  a  small  space,  and  by  growing,  say, 
blireo  kinds — one  early,  one  midseason,  and  one 
late — the  Strawberry  season  can  be  covered. 
Every  year  I  grow  some  in  this  way.  For  early 
work  an  early  kind  is  planted  9  inches  apart 
each  way.  Those  arc  layered  early  in  pots  or 
turf,  hailing  this,  in  the  open  ground  will  do, 
lifting  when  rooted  with  a  ball,  and  planting 
out.  The  position  is  a  narrow  border  in  tho 
front  of  a  glass-house.  The  soil  is  8  inches  or 
9  inches  deep,  and  til's  year  I  gathered  large 
“  a  fortnight  before  I  could  in  the  open.-yt 
)K. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWER8. 


AUTUMN  CROCUSES  (COLCKTCUM). 

I  saw  iii  Gardkxi.xu  Ilu'stratkd,  April  9,  1S!*S  (p.  75),  an 
illustration  of  autumn  Crocuses.  I  have  trier!  to  purchx-o* 
bulbs,  but  have  failed  to  do  so.  Would  you  tell  me  wh»  rr 
1  can  purchase  them,  and  when  should  the  bulbs  be 
put  in  the  ground  ?  Will  you  also  mention  the  name, 
of  oho  or  two  of  the  beet  varieties  and  colour  ?— A.  C. 

[These  hardy  bulbous  plants  flower  in  tho 
autumn  just  when  summer-blooming  plants 
have  lost  their  freshness  and  when  the  davs 
begin  to  shorten,  and  are  often  but  erroneously 
termed  “autumn  Crocuses.”  Unlike  many 
bulbous  plants,  their  presence  in  the  ground 
early  in  spring,  when  the  borders  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  sunimer-floworing  plants,  is  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  for  their  leaves  are  amongst 
the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  bearing  with 
them  the  seed-pod.  The  individual  flower*  of 
Colchicunrs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  last  long,  but  as 
thoy  are  produced  in  succession,  a  long  season 
of  bloom  is  tho  result.  The  flowers  are  often 
destroyed  on  account  of  the  plants  being  grown 
in  unsuitable  positions — viz.,  in  bare  beds  of 
soil,  which,  splashing  the  blooms  during  heavy 
rainfalls,  impairs  their  beauty.  The  best  places 
for  Colchicunrs  are  grassy  placos  near  shrub- 
berries  and  trees,  where  the  soil  is  well  drained 
and  rich.  On  rockwork,  too,  planted  among 
dwarf  Sedums  and  similar  subjects,  Colchicums 
would  thrive  well  and  make  a  show  in  autumn, 
when  rock  gardens  are  comparatively  flower- 
less.  Their  naked  flowers  want  tho  relief  and 
grace  of  the  Grass  and  foliage  around  them. 
The  true  use  for  the  plants  when  they  can  be 
spared  is  in  pretty  groups  and  colonies  in  turf 
not  often  mown.  There  are  about  30  different 
kinds  of  Colchicum,  though  only  about  half  of 
this  number  is  in  cultivation.  Among  these 
there  are  some  whose  differences  are  so  slight 
as  to  bo  scarcely  worth  growing,  except  in 
cases  where  a  full  collection  is  desired.  Tbe 
majority  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  best  known  i3 

C.  autiimnale,  commonly  known  in  gardens 
as  the  Autumn  Crocus.  The  flowers  appear 
before  the  leaves,  are  of  a  rosy-purple  colour, 
and  riso  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the  surface 
in  clusters  of  about  six.  It  flowers  from  Sep¬ 
tember  till  November.  There  are  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  plant,  tho  chief  being  tho  double 
purple,  white  and  striped  ;  roseum,  rose-lila?  : 
striatum,  ro3e-lilac,  striped  with  white  ;  palli¬ 
dum,  pale  rose  ;  album,  pure  white  ;  and  atro- 
purpureum,  doop  purple. 

C.  1’arkinsoni. — This  is  a  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  by  tho  peculiar  chequered  markings 
of  tho  violet-purple  flowers.  It  produces  its 
ilowors  in  autumn  and  its  foliage  in  spring. 
Other  kinds  similar  to  this  are  Bivonie,  variega- 
tuni,  Agrippinum,  chiononse,  tcssellatum,  all  of 
which  havo  the  flowers  chequered  with  white  on 
a  dark  purple  ground. 

C.  spkciosum,  from  the  Caucasus,  is  the 
noblest  of  the  genus,  and  a  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  plant  for  the  garden  in  autumn,  when  it 
produces  its  large  rosy-purple  flowers  nearly 
1  foot  abovo  tho  surface.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
broad  and  handsome,  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
till  spring  it  is  not  so  noticeable.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Colchicums,  it  is  as  well  suited  for  appro¬ 
priate  places  in  the  rock  garden  as  the  border, 
and  it  thrivos  well  in  any  soil,  provided  it  be 
not  too  poor  or  too  heavy  ;  but  to  have  it  in 
perfection,  choose  a  situation  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with  tho  soil  of  a  sandy  character— in 
fact,  such  a  spot  as  is  likely  to  dry  up  during 
summer  ;  hero  it  will  luxuriate,  and  enjoy  the 
autumn,  wintor,  and  early  spring  rains.  Tho 
best  time  to  plant  tlieso  is  early  in  August,  as 
soon  as  tho  bulbs  can  be  had.  Any  bulb  dealer 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply  you.] 


The  double  white  Arable.  —  The 

interesting  notes  on  tho  Botanic  Gardens,  Bath, 
in  Gardening  Ii.i.i’strated  of  June  1  Otli,  con¬ 
tain  a  remark  regarding  tho  double  white 
Arabia  and  its  upright  habit  there.  I  think  it 
may  interest  your  correspondent  and  others  if 
I  mention  that  in  my  garden  this  Arabis,  after 
opening  its  first  individual  blooms  with  tbe 
spike  erect,  bent  down  its  stem  and  assumed 
I  tho  lirfrcttiitlg  habit  which  so  greatly  adds  to  the 
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garden.  When  it  first  opened  I  was  afraid  it 
would  look  still',  but  its  bending  (probably  due 
to  tho  weakness  of  the  stems,  as  in  the  single 
form)  quite  altered  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
and  made  one  more  than  pleased  with  this 
acquisition  to  our  gardens.  To  see  it  at  its  best 
one  must,  I  think,  so  plant  it  that  it  can  trail 
over  a  perpendicular  rock  or  stone,  and  thus 
induce  it  to  droop  its  stems.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  plant,  and  it  seems  to  be  growing  this 
season  with  all  the  vigour  of  tho  old  Rock 
Cress. — S.  Arnott,  Carstthom,  Dumfries,  A'.  B. 


ARUM  LILIES  IN  THE  OPEN. 

The  merits  of  Richardia  fethiopica  for  pot 
culture  under  glass  are  so  widely  recognised  that 
it  is  a  question  if  any  plant,  not  even  excepting 
the  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium,  enjoys  as 
catholic  a  culture.  The  tiniest  greenhouse 
usually  contains  a  pot  or  two  ol  Arum  Lilies  ; 
in  shops,  restaurants,  and  hotels  tho  pure 
white  spathes  and  noble  leafage  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  associated  with  the  more  enduring  of 
the  fine-foliagcd  plants,  such  as  Palms  and  Aspi¬ 
distras,  while  in  nurseries  carrying  on  a  large 
cut-flower  trade  tho  sight  of  the  Arum-houses 
a  day  or  two  before  Christmas  and  Easter 
gleaming  with  thousands  of  expanded  blossoms 
is  a  revelation  of  floral  prodigality.  In  its 


After  the  zenith  of  their  display  is  past  they 
continue  to  bloom  in  less  profusion  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  during  a  mild 
winter  I  have  seen  in  the  month  of  January  in  a 
sheltered  South  Devon  dell  Arum  Lilies  blossom¬ 
ing  by  the  verge  of  a  murmuring  rivulet. 
During  severe  frosts  Arums  planted  beneath  a 
foot  or  so  of  water  naturally  sull'er  less  than 
those  situated  above  the  water  line,  but  even 
these  are  rarely  permanently  injured  along  the 
coast  influenced  by  tho  Gulf  Stream.  The 
yellow- flowered  Richardias  of  later  introduction 
— namely,  R.  Pentlandi  and  R.  Elliotiana — have 
also  been  tried  in  the  open,  planted  beneath  the 
water  level,  but  these,  being  natives  of  the  more 
tropical  zones  of  Africa,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  succeed  except  under  glass.  S.  YV.  F. 

South  Devon. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  IRISH  CARDEN. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  plants  should, 
on  the  whole,  be  pleased  with  this  year,  for 
since  its  opening  the  pleasure  experienced  has 
been  considerable,  most  subjects  flowering  well. 
At  present  flowers  are  abundant  everywhere, 
for  if  some  be  gone  others  are  near  at  hand  to 
take  their  place,  and  this  shows  the  advantage 
of  the  mixed  system  of  planting.  Rock  gardens 
play  a  part  in  the  arrangement  of  my  garden, 


Arum  Lilies  in  llie  open  air.  From  a  photograph  gent  by  Mr.  S.  W.  FiUherbert. 


nomenclature  the  Arum  Lily  is  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  Lily  at  all, 
but  an  Axoid  ;  while  the  Latin  varietal  epithet 
of  “  arthiopica”  is  as  misleading  as  its  English 
appellation  of  Lily  of  the  Nile,  sinco  it  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  and  not  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  African  continent.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  it  grows  in  profusion,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  uneuphonious  title  of  Pig  Lily. 
Much  has  been  written  in  these  columns  con¬ 
cerning  the  culture  of  Arum  Lilies  for  blooming 
under  glass,  and  the  respective  advocates  of 
summer  planting  in  the  open  ground  and  of 
retaining  the  plants  in  their  pots  and  with¬ 
holding  moisture  during  the  same  period  have 
so  fully  detailed  their  views,  routines,  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  refer 
at  any  length  to  these  distinct  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  note,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
latter  system,  providing  as  it  does  a  period  of 
rest  for  the  plants,  is  preferable  whoro  pot-cul¬ 
ture  is  concerned.  Other  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  may,  however,  be  pursued  with  success  in 
certain  favoured  localities  in  Great  Britain,  as  is 
proved  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Along  the  south-western  sea  board  of  our  island, 
as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Arum 
Lily  flourishes  when  planted  out  in  shallow 
water  or  around  tho  margins  of  lakes.  In  the 
south  of  Cornwall  many  sheets  of  ornamental  | 
water  are  liberally  planted  with  Arums, 
about  midsummer,  preserjt  |^i^el|gi;tt|fjul 
with  their  glossy  leaves  and  ivory-white  spa 


[  and  they  are  gay  with  flowers  of  one  kind  or 
another  through  a  great  part  of  tho  year,  and 
when  tho  subjects  clothing  them  do  not  bear 
I  blossom  their  different  habits  and  varied  tints 
1  of  foliage  are  little  less  beautiful.  What,  for 
instance,  can  excel  in  beauty  the  bronzed  or 
coppery-red  of  some  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  ? 

Aubrietias  are  still  flowering,  a  variety'  of 
mine  coming  in  part  carmine  being  nearly  at  its 
last  stages.  Kilene,  Armeria,  Dianthus, 
Achillea,  Thymus,  more  than  one  species, 
Veronica,  Corydalis,  Campanula,  Erysimum, 
Myosotis,  Anthyllis,  SapoDaria,  and  Helianthe- 
mum  are  some  that  catch  the  eye  at  present. 
The  Sun  Rose  is  very  pretty,  whether  it  be 
white  with  golden  eye,  light  or  deep  pink,  or 
striped  or  lined  white  on  a  pink  ground. 
Edelweiss  is  in  bloom  in  top  parts,  and  in  more 
shady  places  Lysimachia,  Digitalis,  and  Cotyle¬ 
don.  The  Tufted  Pansy  can  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  rock  garden,  and  flowers 
through  a  long  period.  Sylvia  has  been  fine  for 
a  long  time,  and  tho  bronzo  Pansy  supplies  a 
desirable  colour.  Oxalis  Acetosella  somehow 
appeared  on  the  top  of  a  rockery,  beneath  an 
imitation  of  a  miniature  mountain  peak,  and 
there  put  forth  its  delicately  veined,  fragile 
flowers.  I  like  best  to  see  it  grow  wild  on 
rather  exposed  banks,  with  golden  Moss  at  its 
feet.  Bulbs  are  not  much  grown  in  tho  rock 
arden.  ftiough  I  like  to  see  the  orange  Crocus 
ti  Jfi>clcnowdrop8  or  dwarf  Narcissi  spearing  j 
’throigrt  There  early  in  the  year.  Bulbs  I  \ot- 


different  kinds  are  best  cultivated  in  quarters 
by  themselves,  where  new  varieties  may  lie 
looked  for  and  better  taken  care  of,  their  foliage 
when  fading  being  objectionable  to  a  certain 
extent  on  a  rockery.  Some  Ferns,  such  as 
Scolopendrium,  Aspidium,  Asplenium,  or  Poly¬ 
pody  look  nice  in  low  positions. 

The  exposed  surface  of  a  dry  wall  facing 
south  is  a  singular  place  to  carry  out  contrasts 
of  colour,  yet  it  can  be  done,  .Sempervivums 
and  Sedums  supplying  the  chief  plants.  The 
yellow  flowers  of  masses  of  Sedum  acre  contrast 
well  with  the  silver}’  mounds  and  rosy  llow'ers 
of  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  other  species 
of  both  genera  supplying  variety.  Tho  roots  of 
the  Sempervivum  take  hold  of  the  dry  lime  of  a 
wall,  and  the  more  succulent-habited  ones  are 
curious-looking  in  such  a  place.  Linaria  is  too 
common  and  injurious  to  other  neighbours  to  let 
grow  here.  Delphiniums  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  garden,  a  row  of  these  at  the  back 
of  the  Pansy-beds  being  beautiful  in  tints  of 
blue,  lilac,  or  purple,  with  centres  of  white  or 
other  colours.  They  are  very  tall  this  season. 
A  bed  of  Canterbury  Bells  is  very  showy,  tho 
colours  being  of  the  usual  shades  and  interme¬ 
diate  tints.  I  love  the  pink  bells  of  Campanula 
Medium.  All  the  kinds  make  excellent  subjects 
for  potting  up.  The  tall  bhie  Veronica,  with 
its  long  flower-spikes,  the  blossoms  having  a 
rather  heavy  scent,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
a  bed  a  yard  across.  Campanula  persicifolia 
in  variety,  Lupins  blue,  blue  and  white,  or  bluo 
and  red  (a  variety  of  magnificus),  and  W’hite 
are  still  in  bloom.  Lythrum  is  beginning  to 
supply  rose.  But  Valerian,  red  and  white  in 
mixture,  is  distinct  and  beautiful,  with  the  tallish 
flower-stems  having  pairs  of  branches  all  up  the 
stem,  and  bearing  crowds  of  little  flowers. 
Salvia  argentea,  another  tall  plant,  is  a  fine 
object,  there  being  two  varieties — one  with 
rose-tinted  upper  lip,  another  having  this 
division  of  the  corolla  bluish.  Its  leaves  have 
a  fine  frosted  appearance.  I  grow  Fennel  in  a 
tuft  for  variation  of  foliage,  the  dark  green 
leaves  with  their  very  fine  segments  supplying  a 
pleasing  departure  from  the  ordinary  leafy 
clothing.  It  is  now  nearly  5  feet  high,  and 
is  still  growing.  Delphinium  formosum,  so 
beautiful  a  blue,  with  orange  hairs  on  the  faen 
of  the  petals,  looks  nice  beside  Cornflower  and 
other  things.  How  pretty  a  tuft  of  Hordeum 
jubatum  looks  here,  its  spikes  all  pointing 
the  one  way,  and  shining  purple  in  tho 
sunlight.  Tho  Sweet  William  is  lovely, 
whether  dark  or  gaily  coloured,  or  whether 
dwarf  of  only  a  few  inches. to  almost  2  feet 
high.  Tho  large  flowers,  broad  inflorescences — 
bouquets  in  themselves  almost— and  bright 
colours  show  the  work  of  tho  florist,  ami  this 
without  any  crossing,  for  tho  species  is  still 
pure.  Anchusa  italica  is  still  tearing  its  teati- 
tiful  blue  blossoms,  new  shoots  or  stems  afford¬ 
ing  a  succession  to  those  first  flowered.  The 
purple  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  is  in  bloom,  but  hardly 
yet  tho  favourite  Orange  Lily,  this  being  a 
rather  late  season.  Geum,  Lychnis,  Poten- 
tilla,  Spir.-ea,  and  Polemoniums  aro  in  bloom. 
While  I  look  at  them  of  courso  I  am  inhaling 
the  delicious  odour  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  hue 
the  position  needed  to  be  rather  sunny  to  enable 
tho  H.P.’s  to  open  their  buds  a  little  while 
back  when  there  was  no  lack  of  rainfall.  The 
Scotch  Rose  is  still  flowering.  Pinks  have 
flowered  tolerably  well.  It  is  a  pity  Her 
Majesty  does  not  open  well,  for  it  is  a  pure 
white  and  has  a  finished  petal. 

R.  L.  Keenan. 

BeUughy,  Caxtlulawsm,  Co.  Derry,  Ireland. 


Gladiolus  The  Bride. — This  comes  into 
flower  just  as  the  majority  of  the  Narcissus 
family  are  finished,  and  is,  therefore,  doubly 
welcome  to  florists  and  growers  of  cut  flowers, 
for  it  fills  a  gap  in  tho  supply.  In  addition  to 
the  blooms  being  of  the  purest  white  they  last 
fresh  when  cut  much  longer  than  most  flowers. 
The  fact  of  the  blooms  being  borne  on  long  foot¬ 
stalks  renders  them  very  suitable  for  arranging 
in  vases.  Gardeners  who  have  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  cut  flowers  should  always  indvrie  this 
variety  in  their  list  of  bulbs.  In  pots  this 
Gladiolus  is  very  effective  for  conservatory  or 
indoor  decoration,  but  will  not  stand  much 
forcing!  ji^afjigi^y  outdoor  bulb  it  is  especially 
effective,  and  sppie. large. masses  on  the  margins 
bPiflinibbenesLliaklb!  W  r&ryA  striking  effect.  I 
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leave  the  bulbs  in  the  soil  all  the  year  and  cover 
the  young  growth  with  litter  as  it  pushes  up 
just  as  the  winter  is  coming  on.  The  foliage 
being  somewhat  tender  it  is  liable  to  get  cut 
with  sharp  frosts.  I  find  the  bulbs  that  are  left 
in  the  soil  all  the  summer  flower  earlier  than 
those  that  are  lifted  and  kept  in  a  dry  state 
until  the  worst  of  the  winter  is  past.  By  plant¬ 
ing  at  intervals  in  cool  shaded  places  one  can 
prolong  the  season  of  this  useful  flower  consider¬ 
ably.  As  the  bulbs  are  now  cheap  enough  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  only 
from  lack  of  being  more  known  that  this 
Gladiolus  is  not  more  generally  grown. — James 
Gkoom,  Goyxrrt. 


MUSAS  AND  BANANAS. 
Unhappily  these  noble  plants  are  not  for  many 
gardeners,  because  they  take  up  so  much  room 
and  want  so  much  heat,  and  the  fruiting  kinds 
of  Bananas  and  Plantains  are,  we  think — even 
if  we  had  the  heat  and  room  to  spare — never  so 
well  worth  growing  for  their  fruit  as  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow  well  in  the  open  air. 
The  fruit,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country,  is 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe  so  that  it  may  travel 
well,  and  the  great  bunches  are  stored  away  in 
cellars  in  Covent  Garden 
and  other  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  gas  is  turned 
on  to  ripen  the  fruit.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
poor  fruit  tastes  stodgy  ! 

Vet  with  all  its  defects  it  is 
sold  to  an  immense  extent 
throughout  the  land  and  all 
northern  countries  almost, 
but  as  we  get  it  in  England 
it  never  gives  the  least  idea 
of  the  pleasant,  fresh 
Bananas  of  various  kinds 
when  eaten  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  well,  like 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  Natal, 

India,  etc.  However,  our 
concern  is  more  with  the 
Banana  as  a  decorative  plant 
for  its  foliage,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  for 
placing  in  the  open  air  is 
the  noble 

M  us.v  Ensete,  of  which 
we  give  a  figure.  This  plant 
stands  perfectly  well  in  the 
open  air  in  the  gardens 
about  London  and  Baris,  in 
sheltered  places,  and  of 
course  throughout  the  South 
of  England.  But  shelter  is 
essential  to  it,  and  it  also 
wants  a  good  deal  of  room 
to  store  it  away  in«winter. 

The  Cornish  growers 
enjoy  a  great  advantage  in 
this  way  in  being  able  to 
grow  a  Banana  out-of-doors. 

The  Japan  Banana  we  have 
actually  seen  with  great  pleasure  even  stand¬ 
ing  out  the  whole  winter  near  the  coast  of 
Cornwall — a  fine,  stately  thing,  too.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  grown  out-of-doors  to  a  greater 
extent  than  an}-  others,  even  in  districts  where 
it  is  not  hardy  all  the  winter,  as  it  certainly 
appears  to  lie  in  Cornwall.  Where  there  is  any 
kin-1  of  roomy  and  cool  conservatory  (rather 
high)  Bananas  are  extremely  effective  plants 
and  easy  to  cultivate.  We  mean  the  best 
known  one  M.  Ensete,  and  the  Japan  one 
M.  Bisjoo. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

August-sown  annuals.— Anybody  for  a  very 
trifling  outlay  may  have  a  gay  garden  next  sprint;  by 
sowing  now  a  few  seeds  of  the  hardy  annuals— via..  Nemo- 
phila  insignia,  Collinsia  bicolor.  Candytuft  white  and 
crimson,  .Saponaria  calabrica,  Oodetias  in  variety',  Vir¬ 
ginian  Stock,  Silenes,  and  I.inmanthes  Douglasi. 

Pyrethrum  Parthenon.— "ne  of  the  prettiest 

Pyrethnnns,  most  useful  for  decoration  and  the  longest  to 
continue  in  flower,  is  Pyrethrum  Parthenon.  To  those 
who  do  not  know  it,  and  1  believe  it  is  rather  new,  I 
would  like  to  say  do  not  l>e  without  it  in  gardens  Urge  or 
small.  Mixed  with  the  little-grown  Verliena  venosa  it  is 
seen  at  its  best.  It  continues  to  bloom  from  early  summer 
to  late  autumn,  and  its  quantities  of  small  while  rosettes 
of  flowers  are  an  endless  pleasure  in  the  garden,  when  so 
many  of  the  choicest  plants  go  over  all  too  soon. — Kuna 
K.  Sr.  Par].,  Ilipmt. 

Eucomts  punctata.— I  ;«mr?ihOa%ir.x»*4  li 
TKaint.  of  July  17,  1»)7  (p.  391),  an  illustrate 


punctata.  I  have  tried  to  purchase  a  bulb,  but  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Would  you  inform  me  where  I  can  pur¬ 
chase  this,  and  which  are  the  handsomest  varieties?  Any 
information  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  will  greatly 
oblige. — A.  C. 

[The  Eucomis  is  a  Cape  bulb,  not  very  showy, 
though  deserving  of  cultivation  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  on  account  of  the  broad  handsome 
foliage,  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple  at  the 
base,  from  which  rise  tall  cylindrical  spikes  of 
blossoms  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  leaves.  All 
the  varieties  are  hardy  on  light  and  dry  soils. 
There  are  four  species,  all  of  which  are  in  culti¬ 
vation.  E.  undulata  has  leaves  18  inches  long, 
wavy  at  the  margins,  and  profusely  marked  on 
the  under  surface  with  dark  purple  blotches, 
which,  in  the  variety  striata,  assume  the  form 
of  stripes.  The  flower-spike  is  2  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  On  the  upper  halt  are  densely  arranged, 
in  a  cylindrical  manner,  numerous  greenish- 
white  blossoms,  with  purplish  centre,  crowned 
by  a  tuft  of  narrow  green  leaves.  E.  punctata 
is  the  largest  kind,  having  leaves  about  3  feet 
long.  E.  regia  is  dwarfer  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  The  raceme  of  flowers  is  about 
1  foot  high,  and  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  is 
larger  than  in  other  kinds.  E.  nana  is  the 
smallest.  The  spreading  leaves  lie  horizontally, 
while  in  the  others  they  are  more  erect.  They 


Uusa  Japonic*  (M.  Bayjoo). 


thrive  best  in  light  sandy  soil,  with  the  roots 
protected  by  a  covering  during  winter.  The 
foot  of  a  south  wall  suits  them.  Any  hardy 
plant  nurseryman  shonld  be  able  to  supply 
this.] 

Sweet  Peas,  sowing  In  winter.— Is  it  best  to 
«ow  Sweet  Pea  seeds  in  the  autumn,  ami  if  so,  what 
month,  and  particulars  as  to  position  and  soil? — Miss 
Phyllis  Piikestox. 

[In  some  warm  districts  you  may  sow  Sweet 
I’eas  in  the  autumn  and  be  successful,  but  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  severe  weather  and  mice 
and  other  pests  destroying  them.  The  better 
wav  is  to  raise  in  pots  under  glass  in  the  spring 
and  plant  out,  then  sowing  in  the  open  air  in 
the  usual  way,  and  thus  maintaining  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom.  Several  articles  have  recently 
appeared  in  Gardening  on  Sweet  Peas  and 
their  culture.  ] 

Pfeonles  not  flowering.— I  cannot  tell  why  my 
Japanese  single  Faonies  do  not  flower.  The  plants  are 
very  strong,  foliage  perfect,  but  for  some  years  not  a 
flower  has  shown  on  any'  plant.  Last  autumn  two  plants 
were  taken  up,  their  very  long,  strong  roots  cut,  and 
plenty  of  manure  given  when  replanted,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  flower.— M.  A.  R.  K. 

[You were  in  error  in  lifting  and  root-pruning 
the  plants.  These  things  require  a  series  of 
to  become  well  established,  and  if  welt 
in  the  beginning  may  easi 
with  no  other  care  beyouPi ihbt 


necessary  winter  mulching  of  manure.  In 
planting  such  things  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
err  in  making  the  soil  too  rich  or  deep.  During 
the  past  years  heavy  summer  waterings  have 
been  most  necessary  by  reason  of  the  great  jieat. 
It  is  more  than  likely  the  flowering  will  be 
delayed  in  those  plants  you  have  lifted.  You 
do  not  say  how  long  the  plants  have  been  in 
their  present  position  or  what  is  the  position — 
whether  trees  or  troe  roots  abound  near.  Do 
the  plants  belong  to  the  “  tree  ”  section,  or  are 
they  of  the  single  “albiflora”  group,  after  the 
herbaceous  kinds’  If  you  will  give  us  a  few 
more  particulars  in  this  way  we  can,  we  think, 
help  you  more  than  at  present.  A  few  brief 
facts  are  a  great  help,  and  materially  assist  us 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  these  and  similar 
matters.  ] 

The  Siberian  Flag  (Iris  sibirica).— Please  tell  me 
how  to  manage  Iris  sibirica?  I  planted  35  bulbs  last 
year.  All  di«l  but  eight.  These  have  small,  healthv- 
looking  leaves,  but  no  flowers.  Can  I  move  them  in 
autumn  so  as  to  make  one  dump,  and  if  I  get  more  bulbs 
can  I  do  anything  to  ensure  a  better  result  ?  The  Irises 
are  in  good  light  garden  soil  in  an  open  situation  where  the 
Spanish  Iris  flowers  freely  year  after  year. — E.  A.  GibhoV. 

[Thi3,  which  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  has 
narrow  grassy  leaves,  and  in  summer  somewhat 
i  small  showy  blue  flowers,  beautifully  veined 
with  white  and  violet. 
There  are  several  varieties, 
the  white  variety,  also 
called  I.  flexuosa,  being 
pretty,  and  so  is  I.  acuta, 
but  the  double  -  flowered 
form  is  not.  The  finest 
variety  is  I.  orientalis, 
having  larger  flowers  of  a 
deeper  colour,  with  a  diffe¬ 
rent  veining,  and  the  falls 
especially  broad  and  ex¬ 
panding.  It  derives  its 
name  From  the  scarlet  or 
crimson  tinge  of  the  spathe 
sheaths,  which  gives  the 
bud  a  remarkable  beauty, 
even  before  the  flower  has 
opened.  Melpomene  and 
nigrescens  are  also  beauti¬ 
ful  varieties  in  the  way  of 
orientalis,  but  finer  than 
the  species.  The  Siberian 
Iris  thrives  best  in  rich 
damp  soil,  especially  orien¬ 
talis  and  some  of  the  other 
large  -  flowered  varieties  ; 
but  to  flower  well  it  must 
have  plenty  of  sunshine,  as 
it  will  not  show  its  real 
beauty  in  dampness  begot¬ 
ten  of  shade,  for  when 
thoroughly  established  it 
will  bear  an  amount  of 
drought  which  would  be 
fatal  to  it  when  newly 
planted.  In  planting  secure 
good  ground  to  start  with, 
tor  it  has  a  great  objection 
to  being  moved,  and  trans¬ 
planting  will  in  most  cases  prevent  it  blooming 
the  succeeding  summer ;  moreover,  its  real 
beauty  does  not  become  apparent  till  it  has 
grown  into  a  good-sized  tuft.  Place  it,  then,  in 
thoroughly  good  soil,  with  appropriate  surround¬ 
ings,  so  that  its  head  of  flowers  may  be  seen 
above  dwarfer  plants,  and  standing  out  against 
still  taller  foliage,  then  let  it  alone.  It  is 
capital  for  naturalising,  for  though  most  happy 
under  the  conditions  indicated,  it  will  grow  and 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  even  in  poor  clay.] 

Lilies  falling.— Can  you  account  for  half  a  large 
tied  of  Lilies  going  of!  like  enclosed  ?  The  bulbs  have 
flowered  beautifully  two  years  running,  and  came  up  this 
year  looking  perfectly  well.  There  arc  about  UK)  of  them 
in  a  specially  prepared  bed  with  an  old  Apple-tree  in  the 
middle.  The  east  side  of  the  bed  looks  as  well  os  ever,  and 
the  west  half  has  all  suddenly  gone  off.  On  pulling  these 
up  there  was  a  very  strong  mildewy  smell,  and  the  roots 
were  full  of  mildew  and  rottenness.  Do  you  advise  me  to 
take  up  the  whole  bed  when  the  good  ones  have  flowered  f 
And  how  shall  I  prevent  this  happening  again  ?— Soma. 

[There  is  little  doubt  but  this  is  the  work  of 
the  much  dreaded  Lily-fungus,  for  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  unfortunately  no  known  cure.  All 
that  is  possible  to  be  done,  as  the  disease  is  at 
present  understood,  must  be  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  To  be  successful  from  this 
standpoint,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
begin  quite  early,  as  there  are  no  reliable  data 
concerning  tho  time  when  these  fungoid  attacks 
!  lirtajD  OO!  LfiXfBeGdS  Ate  0,'ly  thing  we  can 
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suggest  is  that  of  spraying  with  sulphur  now 
and  then  for  a  few  alternate  evenings.  You 
could  use  the  sulphur  in  this  way  :  Dissolve 
4  os.  of  common  soft-soap,  or,'  better  still, 
Calvert's  carbolic  soap,  in  boiling  rain-water. 
Then  mix  into  a  thick  mustard  liko  paste  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  the  sulphur,  which,  having 
thinned  down,  mix  with  the  dissolved  soap  and 
stir  well  together.  By  syringing  the  plants 
with  this  mixture,  which  is  sufficient  for  three 
gallons  of  water,  the  action  of  the  fungus  may 
be  modified,  or  probably  held  in  check  alto¬ 
gether.  It  would  appear  in  this  case  that  the 
attack  came  somewhat  early,  as  the  bulbs  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  are  very  small  and  weak.  You 
had  better  lift  the  remainder  of  the  bulbs  and 
replant  in  a  fresh  position  and  soil.] 

Calochortl  moving. —1  have  a  quantity  of  Cnlo- 
chortl,  MW  bulbs,  in  bloom  in  two  cold-frames.  I  should 
like  to  move  the  franu-a  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
put  the  bulbs  in  another  place.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  1  should  do  with  them  after  they  have  flowered,  and 
if  the  bulbs  increase?  There  is  at  present  a  fine  show  of 
bloom. — M  a  jor. 

[When  the  flowering  is  complete  and  the 
stems  quite  ripened  off 
you  may  still  give 
them  a  month  in  the 
soil  before  removing 
them.  At  any  moment 
then  you  may  lift  them 
from  their  present  posi¬ 
tion.  In  so  doing  your 
better  plan  will  be  to 
use  a  fine  sieve — a  fine 
cinder  sievo,  for  instance 
— into  which  nut  all  Iho 
soil,  bulbs  and  all,  down 
to  a  level  rather  below 
that  at  which  the  bulbs 
are  planted.  Bycarefully 
screening  the  soil  yougit 
all  your  bulbs.  VVIu  n 
lifted  place  in  an  opin 
box  a  layer  of  sand,  and 
your  bulbs  thereon,  and 
another  half-inch  of  sBnd 
aliove  them.  In  this 
way,  provided  you  could 
keep  frost  from  them, 
they  may  romain  till  the 
end  of  January,  when 
you  should  plant  them 
afresh.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  planting  in  early 
autumn.  The  drawback 
to  this,  however,  is  the 
loss  likely  to  ensue  from 
heavy  rain  or  winter 
wot.  Planted  too  early 
the  growth  iB  at  times 
injured  also,  and  not 
infrequently  such  plants 
fall  a  prey  to  disease. 

On  the  whole,  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  greatly 
favours  planting  at  the 
time  staler!,  frost  and  Mu“  Enscte  »t 

ba<l  weather  having 
passed  away  when  the 
growth  apjiears.] 

Dahlias  Injured.— Nearly  all  my  Dahlias  have  the 
leaves  eaten  oil  as  per  enclosed.  Some  small  plants  that 
I  bought  this  year  have  every  haf  cleared  off.  Last 
night,  when  going  clown  the  garden  with  a  lamp  and 
looking  to  Arid  out  what  was  the  cause  of  the  alcove,  I  saw 
to  my  surprise  several  of  the  leaves  with  from  three  to  sis 
•ow-buga  on  the  edges,  and  apparently  having  a  good  feed. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  without  injury  to  the  plants?  The  Sun¬ 
flowers  (large)  have  in  many  instances  several  of  the  leaves 
left  like  gauze.  1  have  trapped  many  hundreds  of  ear¬ 
wigs  this  season.  Mine  is  a  light  gravelly  soil.  On  turn¬ 
ing  over  an  old  manure-heap  the  other  day  I  found  it  con¬ 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  sow-hugs.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  1  can  do  to  destroy  them  ?— S.  F.  L. 

[The  injury  to  your  Dahlias  has  been  caused 
by  earwigs.  Get  some  Bmall  pots,  into  these 
put  some  dry  Moss,  and  place  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes.  The  earwigs  will  take  shelter  in  the 
dry  Moss.  Go  round  in  the  early  morning  and 
examine  the  pot«,  shaking  any  earwigs  you  may 
find  into  a  can  of  hot  water.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Sprinkle  some  fresh 
lime  on  the  manure.  This  will  destroy  any 
insects  that  may  be  in  it.] 

Hardy  border  plants.— I  wish  in  the  autumn  to 
make  an  herbaceous  bonier.  In  other  parts  of  the igm 
I  have  sown  perennial  seeds,  so  that  I  shall  U/nhf 
transplant  the  seedlings  to  Unfit* rder.  AVil!  yoilglvj 
the  names  of  some  plants  which  !  could  buy  now  sail. .... 
autumn,  as  I  do  not  like  to  depend  entirely  on  seeds,  and 


also  I  want  as  much  variety  as  possible  ?  Would  you  also 
give  me  a  list  of  flowering  shrubs  which  would  look  well  at 
the  hack  of  the  border '!  The  soil  is  deep  and  fairly  heavy 
loam  with  a  chalk  sub-soil.  The  border  faces  south,  ami 
is  well  protected  from  (he  north  an<l  east.— Ukkksiiirk 
Downs. 

[The  following  should  be  of  service  to  you  as 
plants,  the  planting  of  which,  however,  had 
host  be  deferred  till  early  September  :  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  say  half- 
a-dozen  distinct  kinds  of  each,  also  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Flag  Irises,  Delphiniums,  Potcntillas, 
Phloxes  (herbaceous),  Gaillardios,  Piemies, 
Day  Lilies,  Sunflowers,  Coreopsis  lauc.eolata 
and  C.  grandiflora,  Campanulas  in  variety, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tritomas,  Kudbocki&s, 
Holoniums,  Trollius  in  variety,  Zauschneria 
californica,  Anthericums  in  variety,  Liliums  in 
variety,  Christmas  Roses,  Hepaticas,  a  few 
good  Narcissi,  Anemone  sylvestris,  A.  fulgens, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  alhus,  L.  arboreus,  Doroni- 
cums,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Alstncmerias,  and 
Aquilegias.  At  the  back  of  the  border  you 
could  plant  climbing  Roses  and  Clematis  in 
variety,  occasionally  inserting  Weigolas,  Phila- 


8t.  Catherine’s  House,  Guildford.  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Cobbett, 
Cemetery-road,  Stoughton.  (See  page  281!.) 


Chrysanthemums,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas,  Rudbeckia  Nowmani,  and  many 
others.  Seedlings  from  boxes  should  includo 
Asters  in  variety,  Sweet  Sultans,  Shirley  and 
other  Poppies,  Gypsophila  elegans,  Zinnias, 
Marigolds,  and  Sweet  Peas  of  the  best  kinds.] 
Flowers  for  a  shady  border.— I  have  a  border 
about  IS  feet  long  by  tl  feet  wide,  facing  8.W.,  backed  by 
Laurels  and  overhung  by  two  or  three  Fir-trees.  It  is 
skirted  by  a  narrow  path  in  front,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  is 
an  orchard.  In  spring  I  have  a  lovely  show  of  Polyanthus, 
but  when  the  fruit-trees  are  in  full  leaf  the  border  is  quite 
in  shade  all  day  long.  Please  tell  mo  what  flowers  could 
boused  to  make  it  a  bright  liordcr  ill  summer?  It  is  an 
inqiortanL  bit,  as  the  avenue  skirts  it  and  it  is  close  tothe 
house.  At  one  end,  in  the  deepest  shade,  I  have  hardy 
Ferns  and  Foxgloves.  It  is  clay  soil.— >1.  G. 

[From  the  contents  of  your  letter  it  would 
appear  you  have  a  capital  oponing  for  not  a  few 
of  the  more  plentiful  of  the  Lilies,  such,  for 
example,  as  tigrinum  in  variety,  croceum,  can- 
didum,  speciosum  in  red,  rose,  and  pure  white 
shades  ;  umbellatum,  Thunbergianum  varieties, 
and  the  like.  In  the  less  deeper  shade,  Alstroe- 
meria  aurantiaea,  English  and  Spanish  Irises, 
Day  Lilies,  Spinets  of  sorts,  Lysimachia  cleth- 
roides,  Sidalcea  Candida, 
S.  malvmflora,  Rud¬ 
beckia  Nowmani,  R. 
purpurea,  Ranunculus 
aconitifoliu8  pi.,  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal,  Lily  of  the 
Valley  ;  lioro  and  there 
in  patches,  Canterbury 
Bells,  various  kinds  of 
Campanulas,  Lenten 
Roses,  Christmas  Roses, 
Senooio  Doronicum, 
Anemono  japonioa,  red 
and  wliito  kinds  ;  Orien¬ 
tal  and  Iceland  Poppies, 
the  taller  Evening  Prim¬ 
roses,  single  Hollyhocks, 
and  the  like.  Where 
opportunity  offers,  try 
Gladiolus,  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  a  few  Mich¬ 
aelmas  Daisies.  Farthest 
removed  from  the  front 
you  should  plant  Py- 
rothrum  uliginosum, 
Tritoma  uvaria,  and  the 
tall  perennial  Sunflow¬ 
ers  ;  while  in  the  moro 
shady  spots,  particularly 
in  your  clay  soil,  wo 
should  expect  good  re¬ 
sults  from  herbaceous 
Lobelias.  These  and 

others  of  the  same  class 
are  invariably  happy  in 
this  class  of  soil  and 
environment.] 

O&rpet  plants  for 
beds.  -Please  *tote  name*  of 
plants  suitable  for  carpet 
beils  and  border*,  also  where 
book  of  patterns  or  designs 
for  same  can  lie  procured  ? — 

Td.LAMAI.XK. 


delphus,  Lilacs,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Ribes,  and 
suchlike  shrubs  for  flowering.] 

AlstMBmerlas  fatltnar.— The  plants  arc  flowering 
pretty  well,  but  the  foliage  looks  bad,  and  many  stems 
wither  before  they  flower.  They  appear  to  shrivel  lirst 
for  about  an  inch  Just  at  the  ground  level  or  section,  the 
stems  appearing  healthy  both  aliove  and  below  this  point. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  bitten,  nor  is  there  any 
grub  in  the  stems.  The  plants  are  seedlings,  and  tills  is 
their  second  year  of  flowering.  Young  seedlings  planted 
out  this  spring  in  an  extension  of  the  same  tied  which  are 
not  yet  in  flower  are  growing  luxuriantly.  The  bed  is  of 
light  sandy  soil,  and  was  carefully  prepared.  It  is  not 
possible  that  they  suffer  from  too  much  damp.— O.  8.  T. 

[We  fear  your  Alstncmerias  are  too  dry  at  the 
roots.  Give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
we  think  you  will  soon  see  a  change.  The  soil 
for  these  plants  must  be  well  drained  to  prevent 
their  suffering  from  wet  in  the  winter,  but 
during  the  growing  season  water  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  more  especially  in  a  light,  sandy  soil  such 
as  you  say  yours  is.] 

Hardy  flowers  for  cuttlnar.— I  should  like  to 
know  the  beat  herbaceous  plants  to  grow  for  cutting 
flowers  for  market?  Also  the  best  for  cutting  from  seed- 
out  of  boxes  in  spring? — Anxious  to  Know. 
Gfiillardias,  1 ’monies.  Coreopsis,  Hele- 
Vthaelmaa  Daisies,  Pinks,  Carnatkfli&p 
homums,  Sunflowers,  early-floworing 


lings  p 


,  IP 


I/JU 


[The  following  are 
those  mostly  in  uso  at 
pre-Kent :  Alternantlicras, 
various  ;  Mentha  pulcgmm  gibraltaricum,  green 
foliage  ;  Horniaria  glabra,  green  creeping  plant ; 
Tagetes  signata  pumila,  low  clipped  and  not 
allowed  to  bloom  ;  Sedum  hmpanicum  glaueum, 
Sodum  Lydium,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Teu- 
crium  aureum,  Leucophyton  Browni — the  last 
three  aro  silver-leaved  plants.  Veronica  incana 
and  Santolina  incana  are  also  of  this  type  ;  the 
former  requires  dwarfing,  and  is  better 
employed  in  larger  beds  or  groups  ;  the  latter 
must  be  kept  low  by  clipping,  anil  is  useful  in 
large  arrangements  of  this  work.  Saxifraga 
muscoides  and  S.  hypnoides  are  green  carpets. 
Antennaria  tomentosa  is  a  very  dense,  easily- 
cultivated  thing  with  silvery  leafage.  These  are 
some  of  those  thus  employed,  while  a  little 
removed  from  the  carpet  plant  are  such  things 
as  Echeverias,  Sempervivums,  and  one  or  two 
forms  of  Golden  Feather  (l’yrethrum).  The  only 
book  we  remember  on  the  subject  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  then  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court.  We 
do  not  know  if  tne  book  is  still  obtainable.] 
SaxlfraKfL  cochlearla.— Though  the  beauty  of 
flowering  In  this  pin.!  in  occanionally  noted,  it  in  rarely,  if 
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scarlet,  of  exquisite  form,  and  an  ideal  truss,  rose,  of  good  form  both  in  pip  and  truss.  Of 
This  is  one  of  the  best.  One  of  the  prettiest  the 

bright  rose  flowers  is  Zenobia,  with  a  grand  pip  Pink  shades  of  colour  a  few  are  worthy  of 
and  truss  of  immense  size  and  good  form.  The  notice,  notably  Gertrude  Pearson,  a  lovely  cW 
plant  is  free  flowering  and  its  habit  sturdy.  A  rose-pink,  upper  petals  blotched  white.  Maud 
popular  sort  is  J.  H.  Ardeme,  which  has  large  of  Wales  when  first  introduced  gave  us  a  new 
pips  of  good  form  and  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  shade  of  colour— lilac-pink — and  is  still  highly 
colour.  The  truss,  too,  is  large,  and  the  variety  esteemed  for  its  large  pip  and  truss,  which  are 
is  regarded  with  favour.  Dr.  Macdonald  very  handsome,  and  it  also  has  a  good  constitu- 
is  a  wonderfully  telling  flower  of  rich,  glowing  tion.  Miss  Marshall  is  another  flower  of  the 
crimson-scarlet,  with  large  pip  and  truss,  and  Maud  of  Wales  type,  but  in  this  case  lightly 
very  free  flowering.  Suvama,  too,  is  a  large  blotched  white.  A  very  bright  rose-pink  is 
crimson,  streaked  and  shaded  orange-crimson  ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Taylor.  Lady  Carlisle  is  a  vivid 
flowers  of  great  size  and  good  form,  colour  dis-  pink,  quite  distinct.  C.  A.  H. 

tinct,  and  the  plant  free  blooming.  A  flower  - 

with  pips  of  beautiful  circular  form  is  George  irnrirs  ^vn  KEPT 

Gordon,  developing  an  immense  truss  of  bright  NOTES  AND  REFLIES. 

rosy-scarlet  coloured  blossoms  with  a  white  ..  n3S2n^l<iifpS?^li-nnre!«nf1of  HnLnnlit^Jnh £ 
.  wu  m  •  i  •  \  \  e  Ilvdranireaa  in  Pots  in  your  issue  of  Sruuraay,  Julv  14, 

centre.  Mile.  Trine  has  a  special  value  for  jn  which  it  is  said  that  blue  flowers  can  l>c  produce!  by 
winter.  The  colour  is  a  bright  rose,  shaded  watering  with  alum-water,  will  tome  reader  kindly  Ml 
crimson,  and  is  distinct  and  pretty.  Among  me  what  proportion  of  alum  to  water  should  be  nsed  in.1 
tr  J  o  how  often  applied  without  injury  to  the  plants  '— It.  1-  H. 

White  kinds,  Ryecroft  Single  White  is  a  good  Cycas  flowering.-I  have  a  Oycu  revoluu  in  n» 

,  P.i  .  greenhouse,  which,  this  year,  instead  of  throwing  oat  1 

example.  1  his  is  a  flower  of  the  purest  white,  ?reg)l  Iot  of  lcavea  or  frond9i  has  flowered-a  large  white, 
developing  a  dense,  compact  truss  of  pretty  velvetv-looking  substance,  enclosing  apparently  a  luge 
chaste  blossoms  on  a  good,  sturdy  habit,  number  of  seed-pods.  This  Cycas  is  an  old  plant.  I  hire 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

As  compared  with  what  was  considered  an  ideal 
truss  of  blossoms  some  years  back  there  is  a 
great  advance,  for  not  only  has  the  raiser  given 
us  flowers  of  perfect  shape  and  substance,  but 
he  has  also  raised  plants  of  good  habit  and  con¬ 
stitution  with  trusses  of  enormous  size.  The 
Zonal  Pelargonium  is  as  useful  as  ever  for  the 
conservatory,  and  the  numerous  small  glass¬ 
houses  of  amateurs  and  other  small  growers 
constantly  testify  to  its  value.  There  are  few 
more  effective  plants  for  the  summer,  and  by 
adopting  a  system  of  culture  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  display  may  be  had  throughout  the 
winter  months,  provided  the  plants  are  grown 
outside  the  area  in  which  sulphurous  fogs  pre¬ 
vail. 

A  house  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the 
winter  is  a  very  welcome  sight,  and  one  which 
impresses  one  with  its  brightness  and  value  at 
that  season  more  than  at  any  other  time.  Those 
readers  whose  gardens  are  well  removed  from 
the  undesirable  atmospheric  conditions  of  large 
towns  may  safely  take  a  selection  in  hand  for  a 
winter  display  Among  the 


any  water  will  be  needed,  the  object  being  to 
®  keep  them  as  dormant  as  possible  till  the  end  of 

March  ;  or  where  a  succession  is  required  soma 
may  be  left  even  a  month  later.  If  then 
removed  into  a  slightly  higher  temperature  and 
watered  occasionally  they  will  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  when  the  yonng  shoots  are  about 
4  inches  long  they  form  the  best  of  cuttings. 
The  better  way  is  to  remove  them  with  a  heel, 
\  as  they  bleed  much  less  than  if  the  growing 

^  stem  itself  is  cut  through.  Then  put  them 

singly  into  small  pots,  which  must  be  drained 
with  a  few  crocks,  and  insert  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
L'-'  After  this,  place  them  in  a  propagating-frame  in 

'  a  structure  where  a  temperature  of  65  degs.  to 

SO  degs.  is  maintained.  They  should  be  watered 
when  first  inserted,  and  again  when  necessary, 
but  be  sure  and  not  keep  them  too  moist,  other¬ 
wise  many  will  damp  off.  In  this  stage  do  not 
syringe  them  overhead.  Directly  they  are 
rooted  the  plants  must  be  removed  from  the 
case  and  inured  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of 
the  structure  in  which  they  have  been  struck. 
The  stock  plants  will  continue  to  produce  cut- 
>est  of  the  while  tings,  which  may  be  put  in  as  late  as  the  present 
;  very  freely  on  a  month  (July).  These  will  form  neat  plants  to 
id  with  consider-  flower  in  5-inch  pots,  whereas  those  struck 
display  of  pure  earlier  may  be  first  shifted  into  pots  4.J  inches  in 
hi  to  with  a  mint  diameter,  and  given  another  move  later  on  into 
distinct  and  free  6-inch  pots.  By  midsummer  the  best  place  for 
i  purest  possible  these  Poinsettias  is  a  frame  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
zed  pip,  delicate  spot,  plenty  of  air  being  given  in  order  to  en- 
Mary  Beton,  of  courage  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible.  On 
ig.  sunny  days  they  may  be  freely  syringed  at  from 

embrace  some  of  4  o’clock  to  6  o’clock,  according  to  position,  and 
nable,  foremost  the  frame  shut  up  close.  Be  particularly  care- 
i  very  handsome  ful  to  keep  them  closed  on  cold,  draughty,  sun- 
0,  is  good.  This  less  days,  as  they  are  auickly  affected  by  a  check 
tions.  Another  of  this  kind.  Suitable  soil  for  Poinsettias  is 
a  beautiful  rich  good  turfy  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf-mould  one 
A  soft  salmon  part,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  rough  sand.  As  the 
lottled  is  Mrs.  pots  get  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid-manure  will 
se  is  a  rich  rosy-  be  of  great  service.  By  the  middle  of  Septeni- 
the  centre,  and  her  or  even  earlier  in  some  localities  a  little  hre 
ither  clear  rosy-  heat  will  be  needed,  otherwise  many  leaves  will 
Gordon  Linzee,  drop.  When  taken  indoors  keep  os  near  the 
*  and  beautiful  glass  as  possible.  Over-watering  is  particularly 
prettily;  rasped,  injurious  to  the  Poiosettia  in  all  stages,  hence  it 
srpdle-salnii>n-  isttat  be leipefeiUujr  guarded  against.] 
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Musa  Knsete  in  a  Berkshire  garden.  (See  page  2S2.) 


Scarlet  and  crimson  shades  of  colour  there 
are  some  remarkable  kinds,  of  which  Flamingo 
is  a  good  example,  with  large  pip  and  truss, 
and  all  on  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  The  colour 
is  scarlet,  shaded  orange.  Ixird  Farrer,  too,  is 
a  striking  flower  of  rich  bright  scarlet  with  a 
neat  and  effective  white  eye.  The  blossoms  arc 
of  an  immense  size,  both  pip  and  truss  being 
very  largo.  The  plant  has  a  splendid  consti¬ 
tution  and  carries  its  truss  on  a  long,  stout 
stem.  Enid  is  a  distinct  flower  of  a  bright 
rosy-red  colour,  pip  of  good  form,  truss  of 
immense  size,  and  altogether  a  very  handsome 
bloom.  Olivia  is  a  bright  rosy-cerise,  with 
immense  pip  and  truss.  A  remarkable  plant  is 
Mons.  (Jalvat,  a  flower  of  rich  crimson-scarlet, 
with  a  largo,  white  eye.  The  pips  are  largo  and 
of  a  beautiful  form,  and  the  truss  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  plant  has  a  good  habit 
of  growth,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  these 
flowers  at  their  best.  A  flower  of  a  refined 
kind  is  Alfred  Tennyson,  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
soft  rosy-crimson,  of  immen.se/ST28  both  as 
regards  pip  and  truss.  /£  very  trge^flA  ei  6 
Crabbe,  of  a  lovely  bright  ciiern^reei;  tintarr 
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FBRNB. 

A  GOOD  BASKET  FERN. 

Ik  I  were  asked  to  name  the  boat  basket  Fern 
1  should  without  any  hesitation  say  that  Neph- 
rolepis  exaltata  was  the  one.  I  well  remember 
the  splendid  baskets  filled  with  this  Fern  that 
used  to  bo  hung  in  lofty  entrance- halls  in  some 


atmosphere  is  fairly  moist,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Ferns  grown.  It  should  be  potted  in 
good  fibrous  loam  and  good  drainage  given. 

P.  Victor!.*:. — This  is  another  very  desirable 
Fern  which  requires  careful  treatment,  and  when 
raised  from  spores  it  is  much  inclined  to  vary  in 
habit.  While  some  of  the  seedlings  will,  under 
good  treatment,  grow  freely  enough,  thero  are 
sure  to  be  some  which  refuBo  to  grow  freely  and 


of  the  finest  oldmansions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  make  good  plants.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 


P.  NEMORAI.IS  VARIEOATA.— Although  not  SO 
delicate  as  the  last-named,  some  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  in  good  condition.  When  grown 
f%oly  in  a  suitable  position  the  young  fronds 
have  a  beautiful  rosy  tint  which  distinguishes 
them  from  those  of  P.  argyrea,  which  under  any 
conditions  does  not  give  any  colour  except 
grocn  and  white. 

P.  ASi’ERicAt’i.iS,  or  rubricaulis,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  has  dark  bronzy-brown  tinted 


and  where  it  was  necessary  that  the  material  select  a  good  free-growing  form  for  saving  the  fronds,  which  give  a  distinct  shade  in  a  collec- 


employed  should  tie  able  to  exist  without  water 
for  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight  at  a  stretch. 
Some  of  these  plants  had  been  in  the  same 
baskets  for  years  in  spite  of  the  trying  ordeal  to 
which  they  wero  subjected  ;  a  good  soaking  of 
water  in  a  tank  and  syringing  overhead  made 


spores  from,  and  then  see  that  tho  seedlings  are  j  tion  of  Ferns, 
grown  on  freely  from  tho  start  without  receiving 
any  check.  1  have  found  tho  spores  germinate 
freely,  and  soon  throw  up  their  first  fronds. 

They  should  be  prickod  oft  as  early  as  possible, 
and  when  ready  to  pot,  a  good  open  compost  with 


A. 


ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  MossliB.— Will  you  kindly  dcscrilw  the 


Vantagoous.  ‘Many  of  Cn^in™*1"1'"' '°' • '  fi‘V°  th-  ,,la"' • 


v  in  a  warm-house,  and  although  they  have  flowered 
tho  blooms  did  not  hut  long.  Shall  I  let  them  dry  off, 


yringing  . 

them  look  quite  fresh.  With  all  the  recent  I  plenty  of  drainage  is  advantage 
introductions  I  do  not  find  any  to  surpass  these  more  slender-growing  Ferns  are  often 

this  old  favourite,  for,  with  a  good  strongbasket  j  ruined  through  using  a  fine  compost  from  which  or  keep  them  moist?— S.  B. 
lined  with  Moss,  and  some  healthy  young  plants  '  the  best  elements  havo  been  removed  with  tho  [  [Cattleya  Mossuc  blooms  at  a  season  of  tho 
in  48-sizod  pots,  one  may  fill  a  basket  that  will  j  sieve.  Fine  soil  and  overwatoring  are  common  year  when  flowers  under  glass  do  not  last  long 
soon  be  ready  for  use.  If  any  creeping  plant  is  I  errors  in  Fern  culture,  and  those  of  less  natural  j  in  perfection.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
'  '  "  '  >m  of  the  basket  I  vigour  almost  invariably  suffer.  The  above  I  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  stovo  or  hot¬ 

house  after  tho  flowers  have  expanded. 


needed  for  covering  the  bottom 


there  is  nothing  .better  than  Ficus  repens.  This 
Fern  shoots  up  its  strong,  erect  fronds  and  fills 
tho  centre  of  tho  basket,  and  as  tho  fronds 
develop  they  assumo  a  drooping  habit  and  hang 
over  tho  edge  in  rich  abundance.  J.  G. 


CHOICE  PTE  RISES. 

Pterts  soarkrcla. — This  beautiful  and  distinct 
Pteris  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  Where  it  once 
gots  established  and  finds  genial  conditions  it 
grows  freely,  and  tho  spreading  rhizomes  soon 
cover  a  largo  space.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
when  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  tho  roots,  espe¬ 
cially  whon  dividing  plants  to  increnso  tho 
stock.  As  it  rarely  produces  spores,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  propagate  by  dividing,  though  when  it 
docs  prove  fertile  tho  spores  germinate  frocly. 
I  havo  raised  seedlings  on  several  occasions.  To 
divide  successfully,  young  plants  must  bo  taken 
before  tho  pots  havo  becomo  too  full  of  roots, 
or,  if  grown  in  a  shallow  pan,  it  gives  tho 
rhizomes  room  to  spread,  and  they  nmy  l 
off  with  roots  and  soil.  |Troatpd I  Uius land  gro 
in  a  cool,  rather  shady  position  whe  ‘ 


It  is  better  to  remove  anything  in 
flowor  into  cooler  and  more  airy  quar¬ 
ters  if  it  is  dosirable  to  prolong  tho 
flowering  season  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Where  plants  aro  hung 
near  the  glass,  as  you  mention,  they 
aro  all  tho  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  hot  sun  and  warm  conditions 
prevailing  outside.  C.  Mossiie,  as  a 
rule,  has  a  short  period  of  rest  after 
flowering,  but  the  plants  soon  com¬ 
mence  breaking  from  the  base  of  tho 
previous  season’s  growth.  Though 
they  may  bo  kept  on  the  dry  siilo  at 
tho  roots  during  this  dormant  period, 
they  must  not  bo  allowed  to  sufl'er,  or 
the  bulbs  will  commence  to  shrivel 
from  want  of  moisture.  Keep  tho 
atmosphoro  well  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture  by  frequently  damping  down  tho 
floors  of  the  house  and  syringing  tho 
staging,  etc.,  between  the  pots  when¬ 
ever  tho  conditions  aro  warm  and 
favourable  outside.  As  soon  us  tho 
new  growths  make  their  appoaram-o 
the  plants  must  bo  moro  liberally 
treated  with  regard  to  moisture  at  tho 
roots.  This  must  bo  continued  until 
tho  growths  have  reached  maturity, 
then  water  must  bo  given  with  care. 
Tho  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state  for 
tho  greater  part  of  the  winter.  With 
the  return  of  spring  the  rooting  com¬ 
mences,  which  iR  quickly  followed 
by  the  (lowers  pushing  up  through  tho 
sheath.  When  thoBe  aro  noticed  it 
will  denoto  that  tho  plants  will  re¬ 
quire  every  encouragement  to  indueo 
them  to  properly  develop  thoir  flowers. 
These  plants — in  fact,  tho  greater  por- 
tion  of  tho  Cattleya  family— do  best 
when  suspended  from  tho  roof.  Tho 
stovo  or  warm  intermediate-house, 
with  cooler  conditions  during  the  rest¬ 
ing  season,  meets  thoir  requirements. 
The  pots  or  pans  used  should  bo  clean, 
and  drained  to  two-thirds  their  depth 
with  clean  broken  crocks,  the  pot- 
Ptcris  succoeds  best  in  a  stovo  temperature,  ting  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  jieat 
though  it  will  do  fairly  well  undor  cooler  treat-  to  ono  of  Sphagnum  Mohs.  Water  always 
menti  When  well  grown  tho  very  distinct  white  J  with  soft  rain-water.  If  hard  water  is  used  the 
variegation  gives  a  good  contrast  among  other  Moss  quickly  dies,  and  tho  decay  thus  started 
Ferns,  and  also  renders  it  a  desirable  variety  quickly  spreads  into  the  remaining  compost, 
for  decoration.  Since  its  introduction  several  |  and  soon  causes  the  whole  to  become  sour  ami 


Ncphrolcpis  exaltata. 


unsuitable  for  tho  plants, 
romediod  by  repotting.] 


This  can  only  lie 


distinct  varieties  have  occurred.  I*,  tromula 
variogata  also  came  from  P.  Victoria!,  and 
though  very  pretty  in  a  young  state,  it  docs  not 
keep  tho  variegation  so  well  and  gets  straggling 
with  ago  ;  further,  it  is  difficult  to  propagate 
oither  from  spores  or  divisions. 

P.  TRICOLOR  is  another  beautiful  Fern  rarelv  cutting  taken  from  a  dark  red  mulo  Pink.  You 
seen  in  good  condition,  being  of  slow  growth  asked  me  to  send  you  a  flowor  if  the  white  strain 
and  much  liable  to  damago  if  wet  settles  on  was  carried  on.  This  proved  to  bo  the  case,  and 
tho  fronds.  It  should  be  grown  in  an  elovated  I  send  you  a  specimen  bloom.  Perhaps  you 
position  and  well  exposed  to  tho  light,  but  some  would  say  in  your  paper  whother  you  have  seen 
.  _  ''  1  . cole  ’ 


A  white  mule  Pink.— You  may  perhaps 
remember  that  last  year  I  wrote  to  you  about  a 
white  mulo  Pink  which  came  up  from  a 


shade  is  noocssary  in  very  hot  sunshino.  In 
potting,  tho  crown  of  tho  plant  should  bo  kopt 
woll  down.  The  stem  lengthens  with  each 
frond,  and  roots  aro  produced  from  the  upper 
portion  as  it  advances,  and  these  perish  if  not 
close  otipugh  to  tako  hold  of  tho  soil,  which  is 
itnifWfShiao  of  this  beautiful  Fern  bej 


ondition. 


ono  of  this  colour  before  ?  Tho  scent  when  fresh 
is  peculiarly  fragrant. — Hales  Place. 

[A  pretty,  fragrant  plant. — En.] 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  * 

Striking  Roses  from  cuttings.— In  your  Imho 

ol  July  7tha  correspondent  gives  directions  about  slipping 
Roses  and  planting  them  under  glass  bottles.  Would 
your  correspondent  let  me  know  through  the  columns  of 
Gardkxixo  how  long  the  bottles  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  over  the  slips  G.  R.  F. 

-  I  have  for  some  years  been  trying  to  strike 

Rose  cuttings,  but  with  very  little  success,  although  I 
have,  1  believe,  carried  out  carefully  the  Instructions 
given  from  time  to  time  In  Gakdkvino  IttrsniATRD ; 
the  result  in  the  open  ground,  nit,  in  a  frame  say 
10  per  cent,  when  the  cuttings  were  covered  with  sheets 
of  glass  underneath  the  light  of  the  frame.  I  am  now 
about  to  try  the  plan  recommended  by  “  A.  M.  G."  in  your 
issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  but  am  in  doubt  as  to  water  being 
given  the  cuttings  occasionally.  Is  it  intended  that,  the 
operation  being  completed,  they  are  to  be  left  severely 
alone,  neither  watered  nor  the  damp  which  I  shall  expect 
to  find  on  thp  inside  of  the  bottles  wiped  off?  if 
"A.  M.  G."  could  be  induced  to  give  further  particulars 
embracing  the  above,  he  would  be  adding  to  the  favour 
which  I  feel  he  has  already  conferred  on  your  readers. — 
H.  J.  Birch. 

Rose,  climbing  scarlet.— Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  a  hardy  climbing  Rose,  which  is  of  really  a  good 
red  colour?  I  want  one  with  no  tinge  of  magenta  in  it,  a 
real  scarlet-cnmson  Rose.  It  will  have  a  sunny  south 
exposure,  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow  freely,  but  f  should 
like  a  free  flowerer,  and  a  good-sized  flower  ;  not  a  cluster 
Rose.— E.  A. 

[Some  individuals  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
they  have  only  to  desire  a  certain  stylo  of  flower 
and  their  wishes  may  be  gratified  from  the  very 
numerous  collections  of  nearly  every  plant 
grown.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  we  have 
to  take  Roses  as  we  find  them,  making  the  most 
of  their  good  points  and  overlooking  the  bad. 
Many  condemn  some  lovely  varieties  simply 
because  their  blossoms  fade  off  to  a  magenta 
colour  when  old.  But  why  retain  them  on  the 

Elant  to  so  disfigure  the  beauty  of  the  opening 
uds,  when  a  few  moments  spent  over  them  by 
a  handy  lad  would  dispel  this  objectionable 
feature,  if  ho  were  instructed  to  pluck  off  such 
faded  blossoms  every  now  and  then  ?  There 
are  very  few  red  or  crimson  Roses  but  what 
fade  off  to  a  purplish-magenta.  The  semi¬ 
climbing  kind  likely  to  meet  your  requirements 
of  a  scarlet  colour,  free  bloomer,  and  a  good- 
sized  flower,  is  one  named  Gloire  de  Margottin. 
We  also  think  you  would  be  pleased  with  the 
bright  crimson  Waltham  Climber  No.  1.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  Camellia-like  flower  and  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet  in  colour.] 

The  Seven  Sisters  Rose  (Rosa 
Grevillei). — Although  the  individual  blooms  of 
this  Rose  are  small  they  make  up  for  this  in 
their  numbers,  and  I  question  whether  any  Rose 
in  cultivation  can  produce  such  a  lovely  effect 
as  this  when  it  is  allowod  to  ramble  over  some 
high  wall,  building,  or  old  forked  treo-stump, 
when  the  long  shoots  can  be  left  without  any 
pruning  whatever.  It  is  only  then  that  it  shows 
its  true  character,  for  the  long  shoots  produce 
large  clusters  of  Roses  from  every  eye,  and  in 
the  aggregate  have  a  very  striking  effect.  I 
have  several  planted  on  walls  that  are  covered 
with  Ivy,  but  the  long  shoots  push  through  the 
dense  growth  of  Ivy.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  clusters  of  Roses  rest  on  the  Ivy 
foundation  they  are  a  picturo  not  easily  sur¬ 
passed.  Anyone  having  an  old  building  that  he 
wishes  to  make  beautiful  should  cover  it  with 
common  Ivy  and  this  Rose. — J.  G. ,  (!o*port. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  Roses.— I  hue 

some  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  also  l.  Idc-al, 
in  pots,  raised  Irom  cuttings.  I  have  no  wall  to  plant  them 
against.  How  would  it  do  to  plant  them  out  in  Grass, 
tying  the  main  stem  to  a  stake  and  leaving  the  others  to 
themselves?  Would  they  do  planted  out  in  a  lied  and 
pegged  down?-jAXsrrK. 

[Although  this  and  similar  varieties,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  L’ldeal,  etc.,  are  usually  termed 
climbing  Roses  they  may  be  grown  as  bushes, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  train  them  upon 
walls.  In  fact,  they  are  frequently  employed 
in  large  gardens  in  this  manner.  Of  course  they 
would  not  require  the  same  pruning  as  one 
adopts  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  classes — that 
is  to  say,  the  growths  must  be  left  fairly  long, 
fully  2  feet  in  length,  when  pruning,  unless  there 
is  ample  space  to  bend  over  some  of  the  very 
longest  ripened  shoots.  We  have  had  some 
bush  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  troated  in  this 
manner  this  season,  the  result  being  arching 
growths  all  covered  with  blossom.  If  such  long 
growths  are  bent  over  to  the  right  and  left  the 
centre  of  the  plant  is  better  exposed  to  the 
sun,  which,  together  with  the  bending,  causes 
new  growths  to  start  up  from  the/cn?wrw>f  the 
plant  that  may  BOCJUsod- (foil 'thleta^djh  j  4 


lagging  down  another  season,  removing  those 
now  flowering  next  March.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  employ  the  growths  for  two  or  more  years  for 
pegging  down,  but  better  quality  of  blossom  is 
obtained  if  they  are  cut  away  after  the  second 
year.  In  some  seasons  the  new  growths  do  not 
sufficiently  ripen  to  warrant  their  being  pegged 
down  until  they  are  another  year  old,  so  that 
one  is  compelled  to  use  the  already  pegged  down 
shoots  a  second  season.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
best  to  release  the  growths  in  the  autumn  and 
in  the  spring  bend  them  again,  shortening  the 
lateral  growths  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Both 
LTdeal  and  W.  A.  Richardson  may  be  grown  as 
upright  bushes  if  the  new  growths  are  annually 
pruned  back  to  within  1$  or  2  feet  from  the 
last  year's  wood,  and  even  Gloire  de  Dijon  may 
be  grown  in  this  way,  but  it  is  apt  to  become 
rather  wild  and  straggling  in  growth.  In  this 
case  a  central  stake  would  be  advisable  for  one 
or  two  of  the  growths,  pegging  the  others  as 
indicated  above.  ] 

Old-established  Roses  falling.— I  have  several 
Rosea,  mostly  red  ones,  in  the  garden,  which  are  not 
blooming  at  all.  Only  one  bud  can  be  seen  on  the  whole 
lot.  Some  of  them  appear  healthy  enough,  with  fairly 
strong  stems,  etc.  Would  you  advise  root-pruning,  as  I 
do  not  think  that  has  been  done  for  over  ten  years  ?  They 
were  also  slightly  attacked  by  something  like  a  caterpillar, 
which  curled  itself  up  in  the  leaves,  but  which  I  hand- 

1  licked  repeatedly.  (2),  I  have  a  white  Rose  which  grows 
acing  the  S.  W.  against  the  side  of  the  house.  It  flowered 
very  well  last  year,  but  I  cut  it  down  last  September  to 
about  1  j  feet.  It  is  now  very  vigorous,  but  no  sign  of  any 
bud  yet.  Do  you  think  it  will  flower  this  year  yet? 
(3),  In  a  neighbouring  garden  there  arc  Bix  red  Roses  which 
have  budded  very  well,  but  the  buds  are  very  slow  in 
coming  out.  There  is  one  almost  out,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  expand  right,  and  th«  leaves  are  getting  all 
shrivelled  up  and  falling  off.—  Amatkcr. 

[There  are  far  too  many  of  the  older  forms  of 
Roses  in  gardens  that  unfortunately  are  shy 
blooming,  or  their  buds  are  so  full  of  petals 
that  they  cannot  properlv  unfold.  Possibly 
such  is  the  case  with  the  Itosea  you  mention, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  have  been 
pruned  too  hard.  Try  next  season  a  better  plan 
than  root-pruning,  which  is  to  cut  clean  away 
some  of  the  very  oldest  growths  right  down  to 
the  ground.  This  should  leave  some  three  or 
four  or  more  good  sound  one-year-old  shoots. 
Instead  of  cutting  these  back  hard  retain  them 
1 1  feet  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  if  you  are  not 
rewarded  for  your  trouble  with  some  fine  Roses 
we  shall  be  much  surprised.  The  attack  of  the 
caterpillars  would  not  prevent  the  bushes 
flowering  unless  they  ate  away  the  bloom-buds 
before  you  noticed  their  presence.  (2),  The 
white  Rose  which  flowered  so  well  last  year 
should  not  have  been  pruned,  as  vou  say  it  was, 
last  September.  Such  Roses  do  not  require 
their  growths  to  be  shortened.  At  most  merely 
tip  their  points  and  thin  out  growths  where 
crowded.  Much  depends  upon  the  variety 
whether  your  plants  will  flower  this  year  or  not. 
If  it  is  a  Noisette  or  Tea  Rose  it  will  blossom  in 
the  autumn.  (3),  We  should  say  the  red  Roses 
in  a  neighbouring  garden  are  in  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  as  you  say  their  leaves  are 
shrivelling  up.  Scrape  away  some  of  the  soil 
around  each  plant  to  form  a  saucer-like  cavity, 
prod  the  ground  with  a  fork,  then  give  a  good 
soaking  with  water.  Repeat  this  again  after  a 
lapse  of  two  days,  then  return  thosoil.  A  little 
liquid-manure  might  be  added  to  the  water  on 
the  second  application.  Make  the  liquor  about 
the  colour  of  weak  tea.  ] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.  —  Amateurs 
who  m  ly  be  growing  late  sorts  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  Christmas  flowering  must  not  omit  to 
stop  the  growths  at  a  much  later  date  than  is 
done  with  such  kinds  as  bloom  in  the  early 
autumn  months.  Although  a  good  deal  depends 
on  varieties,  much  more  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  grown,  and  late  stopping  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  items  of  culture  to 
ensure  late  flowering.  As  the  plants  are 
making  a  good  deal  of  growth  this  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pinch  the  growths  later  than 
usual.  The  last  topping  should  bo  done  now, 
and  then  let  the  plants  grow  unrestricted  until 
the  flowering  time. — J.  G.,  Go*port. 

Chrysanthemums— how  to  grow 
short,  bushy  Pompon  plants  (Pompont). 
— The  culture  of  the  Pompon  Chrysanthemum 
is  very  simple,  and  the  merest  novice  can  with 
Jittk  difficulty  achieve  success.  You  ask  Cu& 
"iligw  and  when  and  latest  tim^J^j^^ptenjt^ 


in  order  to  get  them  short  and  bushy— about 
13  inches  to  18  inches  high.”  We  fear  this  is 
impossible.  Stopping  the  growth  is  easy 
enough,  but  to  keep  the  plants  as  dwarf  as  you 
wish  we  think  is  impossible.  Dwarf  plants  of 
varying  heights  can  be  got,  and  some  of  the 
shorter  growing  kinds  may  approach  your 
second  figure.  You  should  pinch  out  the  point 
of  each  shoot  when  it  attains  a  length  of  about 
6  inches.  This  will  in  most  cases  give  you 
several  shoots,  these  in  turn  when  6  inches  long 
being  treated  in  like  manner.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  treat  your  plants  in  this  way,  as  this 
work  should  have  been  carried  out  some  time 
before  this.  The  middle  of  July  at  the  latest  is 
the  time  for  the  last  stopping  of  the  plants 
intended  for  a  November  display,  the  buds 
forming  on  the  resulting  growths  usually 
making  their  appearance  during  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  even  earlier.  Keep  the 
growths  tied  out  securely  or  you  may  lose  many 
shoots  when  the  boisterous  winds  of  late  August 
are  experienced.  Another  season,  should  you 
desire  to  grow  a  batch  of  plants  of  this  dwarf 
character,  we  should  ad  rise  you  to  insert  the 
cuttings  quite  late  in  the  spring,  and  top  them 
once  or  twice  afterwards.  V  ou  could  then 
ensure  a  pretty  lot  of  short,  bushy  plants,  and 
flower  them  in  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Spiraea  bracteata.  —  This  Japanese 
species  of  iSpirma  merits  a  place  among  the  more 
desirable  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  as  it  is  free  in 
growth,  flowers  profusely,  and,  as  a  rule,  seem! 
to  be  proof  against  spring  frosts,  which,  at 
least,  in  the  case  of  some,  play  havoc  with  the 
future  display  of  bloom.  It  forms  a  bold¬ 
growing  bush  5  feet  to  G  feet  high,  that  during 
the  flowering  period  is  thickly  studded  with 
rounded  clusters  of  white  blossoms.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  genus,  a  fairly  moist  soil 
is  essential  to  its  well-doing. — T. 

Striking;  Lilac  and  Syringa.— What  is  the 

right  time  to  take  cuttings  ol  I.ilac  and  Syrin^a,  and  the 
best  way  to  strike  them,  and  from  which  part  should  the 
cuttings  be  taken  I— Wkst  I.ascasinrk. 

[Cuttings  both  of  the  Lilac  and  Syrinra  may 
be  taken  at  the  present  time,  provided  they  are 
put  in  a  garden  frame,  kept  close,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun.  They  should  be  formed  of  the 
shoots  of  moderate  vigour  produced  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  plant  where  they  are  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air.  Cut  them  off  at  a  length  of 
about  G  inches,  immediately  below  a  joint, 
remove  the  bottom  leaves,  and  insert  firmly  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil.  Pots  5  inches  in  diameter 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  from  six  to 
eight  cuttings  being  put  into  one  pot.  When 
finished  a  thorough  watering  must  be  given 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  the  cuttings  should 
then  be  stood  in  a  frame,  kept  close,  and  shaded 
from  all  sunshine.  Cuttings  may  also  be  put  in 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  in  which  case  thev  are  inserted  in 
the  open  ground.  They  should  bo  made  about 
1  foot  in  length,  three  parts  of  which  is  to  be 
buried  in  the  soil,  as  by  this  means  slight 
changes  of  temperature  do  not  influence  them. 
The  cuttings  must  be  put  in  firmly.] 

Camellias  in  the  open.— I  am  growing 
with  very  fair  success  Camellias  out-of-doors. 
I  had  thirty-one  varieties  in  blossom  this  year. 
Some,  such  as  Capitalano,  Marchioness  of 
Kxeter,  and  Duchesse  de  Berri,  will  not  blossom, 
though  perfectly  healthy.  They  are  growing 
side  oy  side  with  others  that  blossom  freely. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  ?  Donckelaari,  a  plant 
only  about  4  feet  high,  was  covered  this  year 
with  blossoms,  each  measuring  16  inches  to 
17  inches  round,  and  is  now  showing  seed-pods 
3$  inches  round.  Have  you  any  back  numbers 
which  treat  on  Camellias  out-of-doors’  Of  the 
white  varieties  Mathotiana  alba  is  the  only 
one  the  flowers  of  which  do  not  turn  off 
brown  after  a  day  or  two.  I  grow  all  in  partial 
shade  and  screened  from  draught.  I  find  the 
beautiful  flesh-  tinted  Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive  to  the  sun’s  rays.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  Augustins  superba  preserves  its  colour.— 
R.  Temple  Kirkpatrick. 

[You  will  find  an  interesting  article  in  our 
jififlue  df  Ohriuary  29th,  1899.  Those  you  refer 
l^Hl |f|o\wSj_when  well  established.] 
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GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Brier  Roses  falling. —I  enclose  the  ends  ot  two 
shoots  of  Penzance  Briers,  which  yon  will  see  arc  tunnelled 
for  Nome  way  down  hy  the  caterpillar  of  some  insect.  I 
lave  failed  to  find  this  in  those  1  have  opened,  Imt  suppose 
It  to  be  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Tiniena  moths.  As,  how¬ 
e'er.  this  form  of  injury  is  new  to  me,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  enlighten  me  os  to  the  species 
causing  it? — Wallfikloh. 

iThe  shoots  of  your  Briers  have,  l  expect,  been  tunnelled 
by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  sawflies  (Kmphytus  cinctus), 
though  1  could  not  And  any  in  the  two  shoots  you  sent. 
S’ou  cannot  do  better  than  cut  off  the  shoots  and  bum 
them.  Should  you  find  a  grub  or  caterpillar  in  any  of 
them  and  would  kindly  send  it  up,  I  would  gladly  tell  you 
what  it  is.  At  present  I  can  only  guess. — 0.  S.  S.) 

Deposit  on  Lilac  shoot.— -I  would  be  much  obliged 
if  you  can  inform  me  what  this  deposit  is  which  1  found, 
as  you  see,  on  a  twig  of  Persian  Lilac  in  our  garden  ?  It 
looks  like  the  eggs  of  some  Insect,  beautifully  lakl  in  this 
mosaic-like  covering  to  the  twig  on  to  which  It  is  fastened. 
Thanking  you  for  your  frequent  help. — Katiikkixk 

CVTTKk. 

(The  dc[K>sit  on  the  twig  of  Lilac  is,  as  you  think,  com- 
■>oscd  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect.  They  were  laid  by  n  moth, 
liut  I  i  gin  not  give  you  its  name.  Many  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  by 
what  species  they  were  laid.— G.  S.  8.1 
Hollvhook-leaves  unhealthy.— I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  this  Hollyhock  leaf.  The 
plants  arc  growing  in  adeep,  dry,  well  manured,  loamy  bed. 
Some  Hollyhock  plants  I  had  last  year  growing  In  another 
pirt  of  the  garden  were  covered  with  something  like 
miniature  warts.  What  can  be  done  to  save  them,  and 
what  is  the  cause  ?—  Krcukk. 

[Your  Hollyhocks  are  attacked  hy  a  fungus, 
blit  I  cannot  tell  you  its  name,  as  it  is  not  in  a 
condition  that  I  can  do  so.  Those  that  were 
attacked  list  year,  from  your  description,  were 
infested  by  the  very  prevalent  Hollyhock 
disease  (Puccinia  malvacearum),  and  this  may 
be  a  form  of  the  same  fungus,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  Pick  off  and  nurn  the  infested 
leaves,  and  spray  the  plants  afterwards  with 
B  irdoiux-m  ijctu  re  once  a  week  while  there  is 
any  sign  of  the  disease.  If  any  of  the  plants 
aro  very  badly  attacked  it  would  be  safer  to 
pull  them  up  at  onco  and  burn  them. — G.  S.  S.] 

Worms  In  Strawberries.— I  have  a  very  fine 
crop  of  Strawberries  this  year,  hut  part  of  the  bed  is 
infcited  with  a  long  black  worm.  I  onclose  a  few  fruits 
with  the  worm  in  them,  and  would  bo  very  much  obliged 
if  yon  would  gi  ve  me  your  opinion  about  them. — Stiiaw- 
kksky  Work. 

[Your  Strawberries  are  attacked  by  one  of  the 
snake  millipedes  (Julus  terrestris),  a  common 
and  very  annoying  post,  as  it  is  very  ditlioult  to 
destroy  on  account  of  almost  homy  skins,  as  no 
insecticide  whilo  it  is  in  the  soil  can  injure  it. 
There  is  anothor  kind  which  also  often  injures 
Strawberries— thospotted  snako  millipede  (Blan- 
julus  guttulatus).  This  species  is  much  smaller, 
being  only  about  half  an  inch  iti  longth.  It  is 
of  a  glossy  cream  colour,  with  a  row  of  bright 
red  sp  its  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Both  may 
be  trapped  by  burying  slices  of  Turnips,  Man¬ 
golds,  Potatoes,  or  Carrots  just  below  tho  sur- 
lace  of  the  ground  ;  or  they  may  often  bo  caught 
under  bricks,  tiles,  Blatcs,  or  boards  that  are 
lyiug  on  tho  ground.  Such  tilings  should  be 
laid  on  the  ground  near  the  plants  that  thoy  are 
attacking.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  or  nitrate 
of  soda  in  water  will  kill  them  if  it  can  bo  made 
to  roach  them.  Give  tho  ground  a  good  dressing 
of  tho  latter,  and  then  water  it  in  ;  if  it  does  no 
good  it  will  do  no  harm.  Tho  snako  millipodos 
generally  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  they 
will  attack  ripe  Strawborrios  if  they  get  a 
chance. — G.  S.  S.] 

Crickets  In  house.— Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get 

rid  of  cricket--,  in  a  new  home  in  the  country  ?  I  imagine 
thoy  aro  crickets,  as  they  arc  drab-coloured,  quite  an  inch 
long,  jump  a  distance  of  Homo  feet,  and  make  a  loud 
chirrupy  noise.  My  kitchen  is  infested  with  thorn,  and 
they  even  invade  the  sitting-rooms  and  upstair  passages. 

I  should  he  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me 
advice  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  them.— M.,  Paddocks. 

[The  insects  infosting  your  house  aro,  from 
what  you  say,  evidently  crickets.  I  have  in 
two  different  houses  entirely  got  rid  of  crickets 
hy  the  patient  use  of  insect  powilor,  sprinkling 
it  about  tho  hearth,  and  blowing  it  with  the 
bellows  that  are  sold  for  tho  purposo  into  any 
crack  or  chink  that  I  could  find  noar  the  fire¬ 
place,  every  evening,  after  the  servants  had  re¬ 
tired,  for  a  fortnight.  “  Vormito  ”  is  said  to  be 
a  particularly  useful  brand  of  insect  powder, 
but  I  have  never  used  it,  so  cannot  speak  from 
experience.  Crickets  are  very  thirsty  insects, 
and  may  be  eaught  in  gallipots  or  basins  partly 
filled  with  water,  with  pieces  of  wood  placet^  so 
that  they  can  crawl  up  to  the  brims,  Bser  and- 
sugar  instead  of  water  are  jibrhJtp's  mcreVttaiV-. 
tive.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  treacle,  1  or,.  of 


arsenic,  and  2  oz.  of  bran  mixed  together  will 
prove  a  doadly  bait,  and  should  be  placed  in 
small  quantities  on  pieces  of  glass  or  slate.  Any 
cracks,  etc.,  where  the  insects  can  harbour 
should  be  filled  up  with  cement  or  putty. — 
G.  S.  S.] 

Delphinium  flowers  injured.— The  spurs  of  my 

Delphinium  flowers  are  pierced  j-inch  or  so  from  the 
nectar-cell  hy  the  humble-bee.  He  gets  the  nectar  without 
disturbing  the  pollen.  I  observed  this  going  on  five  days 
ago.  The  smaller  of  the  liees  alone  wore  guilty  when  first 
I  noticed  their  actions,  but  now  the  very  largest  of  them 
have  found  out  tho  tnck.  The  Delphiniums  in  our  town 
botanical  gardens  are  not  so  treated  l>y  the  humble-bee. 
Can  you  explain  ?— CAunnr. 

[It  is  by  no  means  unoommon  for  humble-bees 
to  obtain  the  nectar  from  a  flower  in  the  way 
you  mention.  It  is  not  at  all  fair  on  the  flower 
to  take  the  nectar  in  this  manner,  as  tho  flower 
loses  its  chance  of  being  impregnated.  Probably 
the  smaller  humble-beoB  were  unable  to  reach 
the  honey  in  the  legitimate  fashion,  and  being 
bent  on  having  it,  gnawed  a  hole  in  the  flower, 
and  so  stole  the  honey.  The  holes  being  made, 
the  larger  bees  found  it  easier  to  obtain  their 
object  through  them  than  by  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  way  of  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
flower.  I  have  noticed  humble-boos  take  the 
honey  from  Snapdragons  in  this  way. — G.  S.  S.] 


BIRDS. 

Green  Waxblll  (O.  S.).— Theso  little  birds 
— natives  of  India — aro  somewhat  delicate,  and 
do  not  live  long  in  confinement.  The  specimen, 
sent  for  examination  was  in  very  poor  condition, 
while  the  feathers  about  the  head  had  been 
rubbed  off.  It  must  have  received  but  in¬ 
different  treatment  before  it  came  into  your 
possession,  and  was  probably  a  uewly-imported 
bird.  Still,  the  Waxbills  are  vory  apt  to  become 
bald  and  featherless,  and  soldom  regain  their 
full  plumage  in  confinement.  You  did  right  in 
supplying  your  bird  with  Millet,  but  should 
have  given  Canary-seed  also.  For  green  food, 
Watercress,  Chickweed,  and  Lettuce  aro  all 
good  ;  whilo  the  floworing  stalks  of  Grass  are  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  these 
little  foreigners.  You  would  find  Dr.  Greene’s 
“  Favourite  Foreign  Birds  ”  very  useful. — 
S.  S.  G. 

Liver  disease  in  poultry  (Ilolmwood). 
The  increase  of  liver  disease  in  fowls  of  lato 
years  is  in  groat  moasure  duo  to  Maize  being 
largely  usod.  This  grain  is  strong  in  fat  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  far  too  rich  to  be  used  as  a  staple 
diet,  and  oven  a  small  supply  causes  the 
development  of  internal  fat,  which  is  in  itself 
an  incentive  to  disease.  You  should  at  once 
abandon  all  kinds  of  rich  food,  and  put  your 
hons  on  tho  plainest  diet.  Soft  food  in  a 
crumbly  state  is  best,  and  if  you  wish  to  treat 
the  disease  administer  a  grain  of  calomel  ovory 
other  day.  Give  plenty  of  frosh  vegetables 
and  Grass  cut  small.  Liver  disease  is  hereditary, 
but  it  can  ho  induced  by  improper  conditions  of 
life,  such  as  being  kept  in  a  closely-confined 
space,  and  being  fed  on  sloppy  foods  as  well  as 
those  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds. 
Cochins  and  Brahmas  are  tho  fowls  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  disease,  and  often  die  suddenly 
from  tho  rupture  of  a  large  blood-vessel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  liver. — S.  8.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Time  to  give  notice  to  determine  tenancy. 

—I  am  the  monthly  tenant  ol  a  house,  paying  rent  on  the 
27th  ilay  of  each  month,  and  on  tho  27th  of  July  I  Intend 
to  give  a  month's  notice  to  quit.  Must  the  notice  ho  given 
tieforo  12  o'clock  noon  on  that  day  ?— Youxo  Tknant. 

|No,  the  notice  need  not  tie  given  before  noon.  It  will 
be  sufficient  if  it  is  given  tothclandlord  at  any  time  during 
that  day.  If  n  notice  were  handed  to  the  proper  person 
at  any  time  before  midnight  It  would  he  a  good  notice  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  of  good  service  if  merely  left  at  his 
house  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  If  a  notice  is 
served  by  be  ini;  left  at  business  premises,  it  should  tie  left 
there  during  tho  ordinary  hours  for  business.— K.  O.  T.| 
Probate  of  will.— My  father  died  in  ISSfl,  and  by 
his  will  left  property  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  at  her 
doth  one  third  went  to  his  son  nnd  one  third  to  the 
children  of  his  two  daughters.  The  will  was  not  proved 
until  1894,  after  tho  death  of  the  widow.  I  am  the  son, 
Imt  knew  nothin;;  of  this  until  a  week  ago,  so  does  the 
will  stand  good  or  can  1  object  to  it  ?— I’krpi.exkd. 

1  Having, been  admitted  to  probate,  the  will  stands  good 
ir.Ml  ponkteJs  revoked,  ana  nothing  in  your  statement 
ho  /(aJijj  around  for  revocation.  If  you  think  th*)^  ho* 
be«n ^wf^nnaerhaud  work  you  had  l>e*t  consult  Rswyl  V  r 


Recovery  of  price  of  plants  sold.— Six  weeks 

ago  I  advertised  some  Asters  in  your  journal  for  sale,  and 
received  an  order  per  post  from  a  gentleman  at  Tamworth. 
He  also  asked  me  to  supply  some  other  plants  which  I  had 
not  advertised,  and  he  said  he  required  them  at  once,  and  I 
forwarded  plants  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.,  os  I  knew  he 
could  not  bo  aware  of  the  price.  Ho  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  Asters,  nnd  ordered  more,  which  1  could  not  supply. 
1  have  sent  him  a  bill  two  or  three  times,  but  can  get  no 
response.  How  should  I  proceed  to  enforce  payment? — 
Gardknkr. 

|  Your  only  course  is  to  sue  In  the  county  court.  You 
should  not  supply  goods  to  unknown  parties  unless  they 
first  send  the  money  or  a  trustworthy  reference.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  mav  never  recover  anything,  hut, 
of  course,  the  money  may  lie  sent  when  you  sue.— K.  C.  T.  j 

Delay  in  forwarding  goods  pur¬ 
chased  through  advertisement  ( V tola). 
— It  seems  that  at  last  tho  firm  have  sent  a 
part  of  the  greenhouse  you  ordered  in  February' 
last,  and  which  they  then  promised  to  forward 
in  a  few  days,  but  thoy  have  not  yet  sent  tho 
whole  of  it,  and  what  they  have  sent  is  not 
according  to  contract.  You  have  acted  rightly 
in  refusing  to  remoro  it  from  tho  railway 
station  anil  in  demanding  tho  return  of  your 
money.  If  tho  money  is  not  promptly  returned 
you  must  suo  for  it,  and  your  best  courso  will 
bo  to  consult  a  local  solicitor  or  law  agent.  You 
should  do  so  at  onoe,  as  owing  to  the  fact  that 
you  reside  in  Scotland  and  tho  firm  in  tho  south 
of  England,  you  will  find  such  assistance  im¬ 
perative. — K.  C.  T. 

Notice  to  quit  holding.— Up  to  1893  I  occupied 
several  acres  of  land  under  n  nobleman,  who  on  April  fith, 
1803,  gave  me  notice  to  quit  on  April  0th,  1881,  oa  he  had 
let  some  of  the  land  to  the  occupier  of  an  adjoining  brick¬ 
yard.  The  latter  wished  to  enter  at  once,  and  on  my 
agreeing  to  allow  him  to  do  so  and  to  forbear  any  claim 
for  compensation,  he  allowed  mo  to  have  the  land  rent 
froo  until  Christmas,  1893.  About  Christinas  I  took  the  land 
of  him  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  the  rent  to  he  paid  half- 
yearly.  In  March,  1891,  I  was  in  financial  dSItlculties,  and 
the  tenancy  of  the  land  was  transferred  to  my  son,  and 
tho  landlord  suggested  1  should  pay  rent  in  June,  but  I 
refused,  and  the  rent  has  never  been  paid  in  Juno.  In 
March,  1897,  1  took  some  more  land  of  him  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  £3.  In  March  of  this  year  he  told  one  of  his  ow  n 
men  he  could  have  this  piece  of  land,  but  said  nothing  to 
mo,  and  the  man  turned  a  heifer  and  a  pony  into  It,  and 
I  told  the  landlord  I  should  not  give  up  tho  land  without 
proper  notice.  As  the  man  disregarded  my  request  to 
remove  the  stock,  I  impounded  them  nnd  kept  them  a 
week,  but  on  my  landlord's  request  I  released  them,  my 
landlord  paying  the  damage  I  claimed.  On  June  24th  1 
received  notice  to  quit  at  Christmas,  although  all  rent  duo 
wiui  paid  up  to  March  25th,  and  on  Juno  25th  I  paid  the 
half-year's  rent  due  on  the  first  portion  of  the  land,  and 
sent  him  the  notice  hack,  telling  him  it  was  bod,  as  I  was 
entitled  to  a  year's  notice.  He  now  writes  me  that  the 
notice  Is  good,  and  that  if  I  do  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
rciit  he  shall  take  proceedings  against  me.  Can  he  turn 
me  out  at  six  months'  notice,  and  can  he  claim  rent  in 
advance?  There  is  no  written  agreement  whatever,  and 
the  notice  sent  was  mode  out  in  my  son’s  name  and 
addressed  to  him.  The  first  portion  of  land  is  about 
2J  acres,  the  second  portion  about  4  acres,  but  it  includes 
a  good  deal  of  waste  ground. — J.  K. 

[At  tho  rotaking  of  the  land  at  Christmas, 
189.3,  you  becamo  yearly  tenant  to  the  occupier 
of  the  brickyard,  and  in  March,  1894,  your 
tenancy  was  transferred  to  your  son.  You  say 
that  you  would  not  agree  to  pay  rent  in  June, 
and  that  you  never  did  pay  in  Juno,  but  you 
finish  by  saving  that  on  the  25th  of  June  last 
you  paid  half  a  yoar’fi  rent  in  respect  of  this 
land.  You  do  not  say  whether  tho  land  let  to 
you  in  March,  1897,  was  really  lot  to  you  or  to 
your  son,  but  I  prosumo  it  was  let  to  your  son, 
and  so  tho  notice  was  properly  addressed  to  him 
and  sorvod  upon  him.  As  thoro  is  no  written 
agreement,  tno  rent  will  bo  payable  until  tho 
oxpiration  of  the  tenancy  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  and  if  it  has  not  previously  been  payable 
in  advance  you  cannot  now  be  compelled  to 
pay  in  advance.  From  your  statement  it  seems 
tho  two  pieces  of  land  aro  held  on  so  pa  rate 
yearly  .tenancies,  tho  one  from  Christmas  and 
the  other  from  March,  and  that  the  rents  have 
been  paid  at  different  times.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  have  rocoivod  ono  notice  for  the 
whole,  or  only  notico  to  quit  a  part  (tho  part 
you  hold  from  Christmas),  and  tno  notice  may 
bo  bad  on  this  account.  But  lot  that  lie  as  it 
may,  you  aro  entitled  to  a  year’s  notice  to  quit, 
and  the  notice  must  oxpire  with  a  year  of  tho 
tenancy,  bo  that  the  notice  you  have  received  is 
undoubtedly  bad,  and  you  cannot  bo  compelled 
to  quit  at  Christmas.— K.  C.  T.] 

KB~  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “ Gardening”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  vie  desire 
to  encourage  this,  aiid  therefore  offer  etu-h  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the.  “  English  Flower  Garden  "  to 
thUeruter'  iff  theriiost  useful  or  interesting  letter 
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GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Place  Camellias  outside 
in  a  shady  spot  to  ripen  wood.  The  hard 
glossy  leaves  will  easily  scorch  if  exposed  to  hot 
sunshine.  There  are  two  seasons  when  Camellias 
may  be  repotted :  in  spring,  just  as  the  new 
growth  is  coming  away  ;  and  in  August,  when 
the  flower-buds  are  formed.  Camellias  are 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition  in  a  lime-stone  or 
chalk  district,  for,  though  wo  may  obtain  peat 
from  Surrey,  or  loam  from  Wimbledon,  the 
hard  water  from  the  chalk  will  check  growth 
and  take  the  colour  from  the  leaves.  They 
will  do  better  if  there  is  a  good  supply  of  soft 
water,  but  it  generally  happens  when  the  dry 
time  comes  the  soft  water  fails,  and  we  have  to 
use  the  hard  water  from  the  chalk.  The  samo 
dilliculty  occurs  with  Azaleas  and  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  Water  from  a  chalk  district  is  quite  un¬ 
suitable  unless  it  can  be  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  the  air  before  using,  and  very  few  have  the 
convenience  for  doing  this  on  a  large  scale. 
When  Coleuses  are  well  grown  they  help  to 
brighten  up  tho  house  in  summer  when  flowers 
are  falling  in  hot  weather.  There  is  a  red  foli- 
aged  Acalypha,  marginata  I  think  it  is  called, 
that  is  easily  grown  and  makes  a  large  bush  in 
the  stove,  and  in  July  may  bo  moved  to  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  Zonal 
Geraniums,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  good- 
sired  groups,  should  be  present  now.  These  may 
be  toned  down  with  Ferns  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  Aralias,  Grovilleas,  Cyperus 
nlternifolius,  and  its  variegated  form  are  useful 
for  mixing  with  flowering  plants.  But  the  most 
useful  fine-foliaged  plants  are  now  the  Eulalias, 
the  variegated  form  being  specially  graceful  and 
telling.  When  well  grown,  Balsams  and  Cocks¬ 
combs  are  useful,  the  plumosa  section  Lasting 
well  into  the  autumn.  Lilies  of  the  lancifolium 
section  and  L.  auratum  aro  indispensable  for 
summer  decoration,  and  if  a  few  bulbs  are 
retarded  by  plunging  them  outside  the  season 
of  blooming  may  be  much  prolonged.  Tuberoses 
may  bo  a  special  feature  now,  but  they  should 
bo  placed  in  a  shady  position,  as  in  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  the  flowers  soon  fade.  The  last  batch 
should  be  potted  now. 

Rose -house. — Plants  in  pots  will  be  bettor 
outside  riponing.  Dust  with  sulphur  if  there  is 
any  mildew.  Those  plants  which  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  border  must  have  all  tho  air 

Cissiblo  now  night  and  day,  and  the  roots  must 
)  kept  moist.  If  there  are  any  insects,  vaporise 
with  nicotino.  If  the  plants  have  water  enough 


I  generally  strike  these  in  tho  hot-bed  used  for 
spring  propagating ;  tho  cuttings  are  simply 
laid  in  the  moist  plunging-bed  of  Cocoa-fibre, 
where  they  soon  root  with  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  failures  ;  they  must  bq  potted  up  as  soon  as 
rooted. 

Perns  under  glass.— If  the  fronds  are 
required  for  cutting,  air  must  be  given  to 
harden  tho  growth.  Maiden-hairs  and  other 
Ferns  grown  in  a  heavily-shaded  house  with  the 
atmosphere  recking  with  moisture  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  cutting,  and  the  plants  soon  show  signs 
of  distress  wheu  used  in  the  room  unless 
hardened  a  bit  previously.  Young  plants 
should  be  shifted  on  before  they  get  pot-oound. 
Seedling  Ferns,  until  the}-  get  strong,  aro  better 
grown  in  boxes  ;  they  take  up  less  room  and 
less  labour.  But  they  must  l>e  grown  thinly 
near  the  glass,  and  if  left  too  long  in  the  boxes  . 
they  get  weakly.  It  is  a  question  of  doing ' 
things  promptly  at  the  right  time,  and  this  is 
necessary  with  all  things  at  all  times.  Neg¬ 
lected  seedlings  may  as  well  be  thrown  out. 
Small  Ferns  will  do  well  in  close  frames  on  coal- 
ash-beds  till  September,  the  lights  shaded  with 
a  little  lime-wash  and  size  added  to  make  it 
adhere. 

Ventilating  vineries.  —  No  vinery 
should  be  altogether  closed  now  night  nor  day. 
Warm,  fresh  air  free  from  stutiiness  strengthens 
foliage  and  keeps  out  red-spider  and  mildew, 
and  gives  the  necessary  colour  and  finish  to  tho 
Grapes.  Even  in  a  well-ventilated  houso  the 
thermometer  at  this  season  will  seldom  fall 
during  the  night  as  low  as  00  degs.  If  flies  or 
wasps  are  likely  to  be  troublesonyfwffien  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  oftnwj  ’the  ropep  ■igto/*  th 
hexagon  netting.  Bottles  partly  Hneawith 


Vines  In  pots.— Those  intended  for  next  of  January  and  plant  out  when  hardened  off. 
year's  fruiting  must  be  grown  in  a  light  posi-  Draw  a  little  earth  up  to  winter  greens ;  it 
tion  near  the  glass,  and  all  lateral  growth  strengthens  and  supports  the  stems.  As  fast  as 
pinched  back.  When  required  for  early  forcing  the  early  Potatoes  and  Peas  are  cleared  off  fill 
the  growth  will  now  be  completed  and  the  UP  the  ground  with  some  other  useful  crop, 
wood  getting  brown.  Occasional  soakings  of  Where  the  ground  is  well  cultivated  and  reason- 
liquid-manure  will  plump  up  the  buds.  Tho  a*,ly  mauured  it  requires  no  resting,  but  is  a 
plants  may  soon  be  placed  outside  in  the  sun-  great  benefit  to  land  as  well  as  tho  crops  grow- 
shine  to  complete  the  ripening,  but  must  not  bo  *Dg  upon  it  when  the  surface  is  kept  loose  and 
neglected,  especially  as  regards  watering.  I  open.  Thoro  is  yet  time  to  plant  Celery  for 
have  grown  fruiting  canes  in  one  season  from  'ate  use.  Do  not  use  rank  manure  in  tho 
the  eyes  put  in  in  January,  but  the  usual  course  trenches,  as  it  often  causes  hollow,  pithy  stems, 
is  to  cut  back  tho  young  Vines  the  first  season  Globe  Artichokes  must  bo  well  supplied  with 
and  grow  them  well  the  second  in  12-inch  pots,  nourishment  ;  these  plants  should  not  be  left 
or,  Derhaps,  if  very  strong,  a  larger  size  may  be  t0°  long  on  the  same  land  if  a  succession  of 
used.  \\  hen  a  small  house  can  oe  given  up  to  flower-heads  is  required.  When  Onions  show 
pot- Vines,  and  there  is  warmth  enough,  the  signs  of  ripening  bend*down  the  stems.  Take 
yearling  canes  can  be  fruited  profitably  ;  but  it  nP  Shallots  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sow  Lettuce 
means  first- class  culture  all  through,  and  the  and  Endive.  E.  Hobday. 

kinds  should  be  Black  Hamburgh  or  Foster’s  -  * 


Seedling. 


Window  gardening.— The  Mesembry- 
anthemums  are  lovely  plants  for  a  sunny 
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Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 


window,  and  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  giving  8  jrom  a  uaracn  tJiary. 

them  somewhat  similar  treatment  to  the  Cactus  30th.  —  Sowed  winter  Spinach  and 

tribe — free  growth  during  spring  and  autumn,  Tripoli  Onions.  Looking  after  earwigs  on 
comparatively  dry  treatment  in  winter.  Some  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  is  a  daily,  almost 
time  ago  I  saw  a  window  in  a  small  country  a  nightly,  business  now.  Shifted  on  a  lot  of 
town  bright  with  these  things,  and  thought  how  young  I’alms.  Wo  are  potting  Strawberries  for 
lovely  they  were.  They  are  not  common  now,  forcing  as  opportunity  offers,  and  standing 
but  if  a  demand  wore  to  arise  again  stock  would  thinly  on  coal-ash  beds.  When  tho  liest  and 
soon  be  found  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  the  strongest  have  been  selected  those  left  will  do 
country.  for  making  a  now  plantation  outside. 

Outdoor  garden.— Surface  stirring  is  of  J,U,V  31st.—  Tomatoes  are  ripening  fast  in 
the  utmost  value  during  summer.  July  is  very’  cool-houses  now.  The  leaders  of  the  plants 
often  hot  and  dry,  and  if  the  surface  is  not  kept  having  reached  the  top  of  the  stakes  have  been 
in  a  loose  condition  or  mulched  with  manure  or  stopped.  We  want  the  houses  cleared  by  the 
something  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground  e  ,  °*  September  for  Chrysanthemums  and 

the  plants  will  perish.  It  is  in  most  places  ',thor  winter-flowering  stuff  from  outside.  As 
quite  impossible  to  mulch  everything.  In  this  faat  “  tho  early  Potatoes  aro  cleared  off,  the 
respect  we  confine  our  efforts  chiefly  to  what  ground  is  prepared  for  other  crops,  and  where 
are  termed  florist  flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Holly-  necessary  a  dressing  of  soot  and  artificial 
hocks.  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  etc.,  and  keep  the  manure  is  given  and  the  ground  either  dug  or 
other  things  going  as  well  as  we  can  with  a  hoed  up  deeply. 

loose  surface.  Watering  in  a  systematic  way  is  August  1st. — Pulled  up  the  Tripoli  Onions 
delayed  as  long  as  possible,  because  when  com-  and  laid  them  out  thinly  to  completely  dry 
menced  it  must  be  continued  till  rain  comes,  them,  ready  for  storing  ;  but  these  Onions  are 
Carnations  and  Picotees  and  tho  old-fashioned  generally  used  by  the  autumn.  Globe  Arti- 
laced  Pinks  are  lovely  now,  and  are  worth  some  chokes  that  were  cut  down  in  May  are  now 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  first  preparation  of  throwing  up  strongly,  and  will  produce  useful 
the  beds,  and  some  addition  of  good  loam  late  flower-heads.  We  have  mulched  with 
annually  afterwards.  Most  amateurs  and,  I  manure,  and  shall  water  as  required,  but  we  are 
might  add,  professional  growers  grow  a  portion  doing  as  little  watering  as  possible,  trusting  to 
of  their  stock  in  pots.  An  amateur  friend  who  deep  culture  and  a  loose  surface  to  keep  oat 
is  a  successful  exhibitor  grows  his  plants  in  pots  drought.  Mulching  has  been  useful  to  Peas, 
because  the  plants  do  better  in  theso.  The  August  end.—  Shaded  last  sowing  of  EUam's 

probable  reason  is  tho  plants  in  tho  pots  get  Early  Cabbage.  Sowed  Turnips  after  early 
better  and  more  regular  attention  than  those  in  Potatoes.  Scattered  a  little  superphosphate 
tho  beds,  and,  beside,  tho  blooms  aro  more  ftiong  tho  drills  to  rush  tho  plants  past  the  fly. 
easily  sheltered  when  grown  in  pots.  Put  in  a  lot  of  Heliotrope,  Fuchsia,  and  other 

Fruit  garden.  —  Finish  the  summer  cuttings.  They  will  strike  freely  on  tho  north 
pruning  of  all  trained  fruit-trees  on  walls  and  8lde  °f a  wall  without  glass.  Opened  out  Cycla- 
espaliers.  Bush-trees  also,  if  making  much  mens  in  cold-frames  as  the  foliage  was  getting 
wood,  should  have  tho  young  shoots  thinned,  but  crowded.  Stopped  laterals  on  late  \  ines,  an.l 
no  shortening  should  be  done  now.  Annlo-trecs  watered  bonlors  with  liquid-manure, 
infested  with  American  blight  should  have  all  •  August  3rd. — Sowod  Mignonette  in  small  pots 
white  spots  dressed  with  paraffin-oil  or  some  thinly,  to  bo  shifted  on  later  when  tho  pots  are 
other  insecticide.  A  man  or  boy  with  a  small  filled  with  roots.  The  early  sow  ings  are  gener- 
brush  will  do  a  good  deal  of  execution  among  ally  mado  in  5-inch  and  6- inch  pots,  but  for 
the  insects  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  not  very  later  flowering  the  plants  are  better  raised  in 
laborious  work.  Where  the  trees  are  heavily  small  pots  and  shifted  on  before  they  get  pot¬ 
laden  with  fruit,  where  possible,  some  of  the  bound.  Good  results  may  be  obtained  oither 
small  fruits  should  be  thinned  off,  and  where  way.  Wo  find  a  firm  root-run  essential.  Earthed 
this  cannot  be  effectually  done  give  liquid-  up  more  Celery.  This  is  one  of  the  crops  wo 
manure,  or  apply  rich  top-dressings  to  nourish  water  copiously  until  oarthed  up,  liquid-manure 
the  roots  and  enable  the  trees  to  carry  their  being  given  in  a  weak  state  occasionally, 
load  without  serious  injury.  If  the  ground  is  August  J,th.  —  Pinched  Salvia  grandiflora 
ready  and  in  good  condition,  new  Strawberry-  planted  out  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Repotted 
beds  may  be  planted  now.  Though  Strawberries  those  Arum  Lilies  which  require  it.  Some  of 
require  the  ground  to  be  in  good  heart,  it  is  tj,e  pianta  in  largo  pots  will  be  top-dressed, 
quite  possible  to  be  too  liberal  with  manure,  removing  some  of  the  old  soil.  The  plants 
especially  just  previous  to  planting,  but  a  mulch  treated  in  this  way  without  much  disturbance 
of  old  Mushroom-beds  after  planting  will  be  0f  the  roots  generally  flower  first.  A  little  arti- 
beneficial,  especially  if  the  weather  continues  ficial  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  half  a  pound 
dry.  Plant  with  a  trowel.  Spread  the  roots  or  BO  the  bushel.  Budded  dwarf  Briers  with 
out  and  make  firm.  Teas  an(i  Hybrid  Toas.  The  ground  has  been 

Vegetable  garden.— Do  not  forget  to  mulched  with  littery  manure,  so  tho  bark  runs 

sow  Cabbages  for  spring  ;  plants  sown  now  will  well.  _ _ 

not  be  likely  to  bolt.  Sow  Winter  Spinach  and 

Tripoli  Onions  ;  Golden  Giant  Rocca  is  a  good  The  Midland  Carnation  and  Piootee 

»,Where  th.e,ma?§0t,Ki^) 

V°*VIe  White  Spanish  or  any  other  kind:  may  oittis  Carmio'i  SHotfC  IjSfiiow  deflnVly  smog*  l« 
©  sown  now  and  transplanted  in  February  ;  the  original  date*— vfai.-ihe 1st  and  2nd  of  August- 
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OORKHSPONDHNOH. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  art  itmrttd  in 

lARDKXina  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
•'  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
eritten  on  ona  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
he  Editor  of  Gardinixo,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Cooent 
larden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  he  sent  to 
he  i’rrusiiRR  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
•tqusrad  in  acLtition  to  any  desbjnation  he  may  desire  to 
■e  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
•aeh  should  boon  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
han  three  ouoriet  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
ds  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnino  has  to  be 
ant  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
■Juays  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
he  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  for  shady  London  garden  (Robin).— 
on  do  not  nay  whether  you  require  summer  bedding 
•I  in t a  or  hnr*ly  perennial*,  or  for  what  season  you  require 
htm.  Will  you  kindly  giro  further  particular*,  when  wo 
had  have  pleasure  in  assisting  you  as  far  as  wc  con? 
Failure  of  Tacsonlo  Van  Volzeml  We 

an  only  surmise  that  something  must  have  injured  the 
ooto.  Ttiis  is  a  free-growing  climber,  succeeding  well 
mder  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  Now  is  a  food 
dine  to  plant,  as  it  would  get  well  established  by  winter, 
'xx-un  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  with  some  silver- 
and,  would  make  a  food  compost  for  it. 

Flowers  for  boxes  (Robin).— Any  of  the  Ivy. 
caved  Pelargoniums,  Canary  Creeper,  Campanula 
*ophylla  alba,  trailing  Nasturtiums,  yellow  Money  Wort, 
>r  Lvsimachia ;  these  ns  trailing  plants  aro  invariably 
isofiil.  Others  more  erect  should  include  yellow  and 

•  hi  to  Marguerites,  tin-  larger-leaved  kinds  of  the  scented 
i<  raniums,  dwarf  plants  of  Veronica  Anderson!  and  V.  A. 
.iriegata,  the  latter  very  beautiful,  variegated  Euony- 
aus,  etc.  Various  bedding  plants  should  also  be  tried, 
rul  a  few  annuals,  such  as  Codctios,  Mignonette,  single 
'ctunias.  If  you  could  get  them,  or  even  grow  the  plants 
pccially  for  your  puriiose,  the  small  white  Hose  known  as 
Vhite  Pet  makes  a  delightful  plant,  the  porfcct  bushes 
ring  for  weeks  simply  laden  with  flowers. 

Heating  greenhouse  ( rutiled).—' Wo  cannot 
xlvise  you  to  obtain  any  of  tho  patterns  of  which  you 
n  I  samples  for  lu-ating  your  greenhouse,  nor  do  we 

•  gnrd  this  method  as  at  all  satisfactory.  Wo  think  your 
att  r  plan,  as  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  are 
Itached,  would  Ihj  to  abolish  the  stove  in  the  latter,  and 
Is  a  *10011  boiler  to  the  end  of  the  greenhouse  farthest 
i  moved  from  the  house,  and  heat  greenhouse  and  con- 
irvatory  therefrom.  A  boiler  of  tho  "  Ellipse,"  “  Horse- 
•hoe,"  or  “  Ixiugliborough  "  pattern  would  auit  you  well. 
2 1  her  of  these  is  readily  fixed,  is  cheap  and  durable  as 
veil  as  reliable,  and  would  not  only  heat  both  placea  at 
me  coot,  but  Would  do  away  entirely  with  the  dust  and 
ill  unpleasant  o*nsei|uences  now  arising  from  the  stove. 
The  majority  of  the  large  hot- water  firms  have  a  boiler  of 
lie  ]<ittern  named,  ana  wc  suggest  that  you  obtain  the 
Host  rated  lists  of  some  of  these  for  comparison.  As  a 
•tile,  the  illustrations  are  good  and  the  details  quite 
•tear. 

Plants  for  greenhouse  ( Paddy).— The  plants  on 
he  roof  and  back  wall  of  your  greonhouse  should  require 
width  of  4  feet .  or  nearly  so ;  therefore,  in  the  cooler 
■irtion  you  might  employ  six  roof  plants— vix  ,  the  four 
loses,  Jasininum  Poiteau,  and  Tacaonia  Van  Volxemi,  or, 

•  a  further  choice,  the  scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle 
Conk-era  sempervirena),  and  Passiflora  Iinpcratricc 
Oigtnie.  No  comparison  can  Itc  drawn  between  tho 
i  ri'-ot-coloured  Rose  Mine.  Falcot  and  tho  golden  Marti- 
tul  Niel ;  both  are  beautiful.  Plants  for  the  back  wall 
re:  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souv.  de  Charles  Turner, 
It  ep  rose  ;  Plum  Inigo  capcnsis,  blue  ;  Heliotrope ;  Abuti- 
in  Golden  Fleece,  yellow ;  Abutiion  Houle  de  Neige, 
.hits- ;  and  a  Camellia.  In  tho  warmer  portion  plant  for 
he  roof,  Stephanotis,  Olerodendron  Balfouri,  and  l'aasi- 
lora  prioccps.  On  tho  wail,  Lasiandra  macrantha, Tlhyn- 
■wpermum  Jasminoides,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  When 
toses  arc  grown  a*  roof  climbers  in  a  miscellaneous  strue- 
tire,  especial  care  must  Itc  taken  to  keep  them  free  of 
phides,  as  they  soon  work  havoc  amongst  tho  plants. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not  flowering  ( Port 
'aim).— We  cannot  account  for  these  two-year-ola  plants 
t  tho  above  Rose  behaving  in  the  manner  stated  unless 
he  growths  were  not  sufficiently  ripened,  which  couiti 
tardly  be  the  case  after  such  a  summer  as  last.  We  should 
lay  you  will  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  blossom  in  the  autumn, 
tod  to  facilitate  this,  spread  the  growths  out  at  once  in  a 
■dilute  fashion,  something  like  gardeners  train  Cherry- 
rt.es  on  walls.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  space,  sonic  of 
the  longest  growths  could  be  bent  outward  in  an  arch- 
:tke  manner,  which  induces  the  eyes  to  break  into  growth, 
inch  growths  usually  yielding  flowers.  The  following 
t  *ar  these  small  lateral  growths,  if  shortened  to  2  inches 
>r  I  inches,  will  produce  the  blossoms  next  summer.  lit 
Mine  of  time  some  of  the  oldest  growths  will  need  to  bo 
•ntfrely  removed  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  younger 
'tranches.  We  have  recently  seen  some  fine  examples  of 
this  useful  Rose  growing  near  walls,  the  plants  having 
been  budded  upon  short  standard  Driers,  the  latter  cer¬ 
tainly  favouring  a  better  quality  and  also  a  freer  produc¬ 
tion  of  blossom. 

Snapdragons  during  winter  (Scotia}.— There 
i»  ala-ays  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  wintering  these 
plants.'  The  more  successful  way  is  to  prune  the  plants, 
or  such  as  are  not  required  for  seed,  quite  early  after 
flowering,  and  rather  low  down,  say  0  inches  from  base. 
This  will  cause  young  shoots  to  appear  on  the  stems 
during  September.  These,  by  slipping  of!  with  a  joint  ai 
the  base,  may  lie  rooted  in  sandy  soil,  or  if  not  done  this 
way,  do  not  allow  the  young  breaks  to  push  more  than 
4  inches  before  stopping  them  again.  Later  on  you  could 
lift  and  pot  these  plant*  with  more  chance  of  keeping 
them  than  those  having  but  the  old  flower-stems  remain 
ing.  You  should,  however,  not  frame  nor  house  them  til 
frost  is  expected,  as  theae  plants  arc  far  better 
the  open  till  quite  late  autumn.  I^y  early  and  very  fl: 
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{,  giving  little  water  during  winter,  these 
plants  ehoald^pull  through  the  winter  by  ki 


frost  away.  A  cold  frame  is  not  a  good  place  for  seedlings, 
unless  it  be  very  dry  and  well  ventilated,  though  young 
seedlings  should  keep  infinitely  better  than  older  plants, 
lost  winter  was  most  trying,  and  many  plant*  having  a 
reputation  for  general  hardiness  perished.  Wc  cannot 
understand  why  vour  Pansies  also  died.  Do  you  think 
they  were  planted  sufficiently  linn?  It  is  certainly  a  most 
unusual  thing,  or  wore  the  Pansies  those  that  hail 
flowered  during  the  summer?  If  the  latter,  it  is  more 
due  to  exhaustion,  for  such  plants  are  not  reliable.  In 
future  maintain  a  succession  by  seedlings. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Low-growing  shrubs  (Subscriber,  Tipperary).— 
Yes,  tho  Tloliaiitlicmuiu*  would  do  quite  well.  Any  hardy 

Clant  nurseryman  will  supply  distinct  kind*  if  you  request 
im.  You  should  also  try  llypcricinn  calycinum, 
Gaultheria  Shollon,  Lithospcrinum  prostratum,  orocarpct 
could  readily  he  formed  with  some  of  the  “  Mossy  "  kinds 
of  Saxifrages — e.g.,  S.  hypnoidcs,  S.  Wallace!,  8.  Stans- 
fleldi.  All  are  quick  growing,  cheap,  and  readily 
obtained. 

FRUIT. 

Baslo  slag  for  Strawberries  (Hilda).— Basic 
slag  is  a  slow  acting  or  dissolving  manure,  and  should  he 
applied  at  once  th«t  it  may  be  washed  in  by  rains  or 
watering,  and  thus  benefit  the  plants  before  the  growing 
season  is  over.  But  to  do  tho  plants  justice  you  should 
cut  off  all  ninncra,  and  then  apply  the  Basic  slag  at  the 
rate  of  0  lb.  per  roil,  strewing  It  along  between  the  rows  of 
plants,  then  well  hoeing  it  in. 

Cherries  falling  (F.  K,).— The  failure  of  vour 
Cherries  is,  no  doubt,  uuc  to  dryness  at  the  roots.  Trees 
against  walls  aro  liable  to  get  very  dry  at  the  roots,  this 
ending  in  the  collapso  of  the  fruit  at  stoning  time.  You 
ought  to  have  watered  the  trees  and  applied  a  good  mulch 
of  manure  to  retain  the  moisture  direeUy  you  found  that 
tho  fruit  had  set.  Morcllo  Cherries  arc  heat  grown  on 
north  walls,  giving  tho  sweet  kinds  tho  more  favourable 
positions  In  the  garden. 

Shutting  up  vinery  (II.  Flcicctt ).— You  aro 
doing  quite  right,  but  you  should  not  have  tho  door  open 
at  night.  Encourage  the  Grapes  to  swell,  and  when  you 
sec  that  the  colouring  is  commencing  admit  all  tho  air 

Ciblo,  leaving  some  on  during  the  night  as  well,  as  tills 
.  *  to  colour  tho  Grapes,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
them  flavour.  Grapes  when  stoning,  as  yours  arc,  should 
receive  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  moisture  and 
heat. 

Strawberries  (Union  Street).— A  Strawberry-bed 
four  years  old  certainly  needs  to  lie  destroyed.  You 
should  take  the  earliest  and  strongest  runners  you  can 
Hud,  cut  them  oflf  and  dibble  them  out  G  Inches  apart  into 
a  lied  for  the  present.  Dig  the  ground  deep,  then  spread 
over  it  a  good  coat  of  short  manure,  and  Just  fork  it  In. 
Then  dibble  out  j  our  young  plants  on  to  it,  water  freely, 
and  in  hot  sunshine  shade  a  little  for  o  fortnight.  These 
will  make  very  strong  rooted  plant*  to  transplant  on  to 
deeply  trenched  and  well-manured  ground  in  October. 
Plant  them  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  1<  inches  apart  in 
the  rows. 

VEGETABLES. 

Raisins  Tarragon  (/tibia).— Y ou  would  probably 
have  more  success  In  raising  Tarragon  from  seed  did  you 
bow  it  in  a  pan  ami  stand  it  in  a  frame.  Few  seedsmen 
offer  it  in  seed  form,  but  most  of  them  do  as  plants.  It  is 
generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Winter  Oaoumbers  (Anxious  to  Know,  Grimsby). 
Wo  fear  that  you  have  allowed  tho  heat  to  go  much  lower 
than  70  deg*.  If  not,  how  is  it  vour  plants  are  "frost¬ 
bitten"?  The  temperature  stated  is  ample,  the  amoui.t 
of  soil  is  also  ample  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  sufficient, 
and  half  tho  amount  would  have  more  than  satisfied  us. 
Wc  think  you  have  hail  an  excess  of  dry  heat,  got  the 
pl*nts  overrun  by  red-spider,  the  most  fatal  of  all  insect 
pests  to  good  culture  In  Cucumbers.  Do  not  hum  up  your 
plants  ill  tho  day  and  allow-  them  to  freeze  at  night.  The 
temperature  must  be  equable  at  all  times,  allowing  a  pro- 

[orlionate  decline  in  very  severe  weather.  You  cannot 
lave  a  better  kind  than  the  one  you  name.  When  empty, 
thoroughly  fumigate  your  house  with  sulphur  in  hot  coals 
before  planting  again. 

Diseased  Potatoes  (Boxer).— Tho  disease  seen  in 
your  Potatoes,  samples  ol  which  you  sent,  Iscvidently  due 
to  the  presence  so  largely  this  season  of  dormant  disease 
iqiorcH  in  the  planted  tuliers.  It  is  verv  prevalent; 
indeed,  has  been  universally  complained  of,  csixs-ially  in 
connection  with  early  varieties  almost  invariably.  Also 
tho  tuber  planted  ha*  coinc  out  hard  with  the  new  tuliers, 
but  when  cut  found  full  of  disease.  Yours  lias  decayed 
offensively,  and  doubtless  was  when  planted  a  cut  set. 
There  is  really  no  remedy  for  this  form  of  disease.  It  is  no 
doubt  tho  case  the  dry  weather  lost  year  caused  the 
disease  spores  to  remain  in  the  tubers  inactive,  whereas 
in  damp  weather  they  spread  rapidly,  and  thus  visibly 
diseased  the  tubers.  Thus  so  many  were  planted  as 
apparently  sound  that  really  hail  disease  spores  in  them. 

Manuring  garden  (Panwood). — It  is  unfortunate 
that  you  cannot  use  in  your  garden  some  well-decayed  and 
short  stable-manure,  ns  that  is  the  very  best  material  for 
your  purpose.  But,  failing  that,  add  leaf-soil  if  you  can 
get  it  when  well  decayed.  Also,  when  you  can  in  tile 
autumn,  lift  everything  from  the  beds  and  borders,  add  a 
dressing,  at  the  rate  of  7  lb.  per  rod,  of  3  lb.  super-phos¬ 
phate,  21b.  of  Kainit  (potash),  and  2  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sulphate  oi  ammonia,  and  well  mix  it  with  the  soil  by 
forking  it  in.  You  may,  next  spring,  after  growth  begins, 
give  the  beds  ami  borders  a  thin  dressing  of  guano  that  it 
may  wash  in.  If  you  make  liquid-manure  use  either  of  the 
manures,  tho  three  named  Unit  in  conjunction,  or  guano, 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  fi  gallons  of  water.  A  gallon  of  soot 
mixed  with  cither  will  tic  helpful.  You  should  have  a 
large  tub,  and  make  twenty  gallons  at  one  time  if  you  can, 
but  use  it  very  sparingly  about  Carnations,  ns  they  dislike 
too  muoli  moisture.  It  is  not .possible  to  indicate  what 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Hvioard  Turner.— Your  Peaches  have  been  attacked  by 
mildew,  caused  by  keeping  the  house  too  close  and 
damp.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
affected  pieces  and  dust  tho  trees  with  sulphur,  admitting 
plenty  of  air.  The  crop  will  not  ripen  now.  Keep  Hie 

Fern  in  the  shade.  Wc  fear  you  keep  it  too  dry. - Mr. 

B.  II.-  No,  the  Swainsonia  will  not  live  in  the  open  air 

during  the  winter. - IF.  //.  Mason.— Leave  the  decayed 

stems  alone.  See  note  in  issue  of  July  21  on  the  subject. 

- Hilda.— Any  good  tree  and  shrub  nurseryman  should 

be  able  to  supply  the  plant  you  mention. - James 

Barrett.— Wc  cannot  quite  understand  your  query.  Wc 
fancy  your  ltu liners  have  been  eaten  up"  with  red-spider, 
as  they  have  been  kept  too  dry.  Grow  them  in  the  open 
in  well-trenched  ground,  and  you  will  no  doubt  succeed. 

- A'.— It  is  very  difficult  to  sav  what  is  the  cause  of  your 

Melons  failing,  but  we  should  imagine  that  you  have 
given  them  loo  strong  a  close  of  liquid-manure  when  dry 

at  the  roots. - Ilex.— It  you  want  to  prune  the  Hollies 

you  may  do  so  in  the  spring,  hut  we  would  advise  you  to 
leave  them  alone  until  they  get  well  established.  Leave 

the  Arbutus  alone  to  develop  naturally. - Sussex. — 

Unite  impossible  to  any,  unless  wo  saw  the  tree*. - Mis. 

Palmes,— Your  Roses  have  been  checked  in  some  way. 
Are  they  dry  at  tho  roots  ?  If  so,  this  would  cause  the 

trouble. - 6.  Jt.  A.  —  Kindly  say  what  Passion-flower 

you  refer  to.  If  the  hardy  outdoor  kind,  plant  out 
against  a  wall  mid  encourage  to  grow  freely.  You  may 
get  some  flowers  next  year.  Leave  the  Clematis  a*  it  is. 
It  will  flower  in  due  course.  There  must  be  some  black- 
fly  on  your  Cherry-tree,  and  very  probably  it  Is  dry  at  the 

root,  thus  accounting  for  the  fruit  failing. - A.  C.—Wo 

tear  you  will  not  he  nliio  to  grow  the  Cushion  Irises.  They 
seldom  do  well  in  this  country,  the  summer  not  being 
sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  the  bulbs,  which  is  so  necessary 

to  their  flowering  year  after  year. - Arthur  F.  Char- 

ringtail.— You  ought  to  have  cut  off  the  long  straggling 
shoots  you  refer  to  immediately  after  flowering.  You 
may  do  It  now,  however.  The  Walnut-tree  is  very  probably 
dry  at  tho  roots,  (live  a  thorough  soaking  o(  water,  nuil 
mulch  well  with  rotten  manure.  Keep  it  well  watered 
during  the  summer,  nnd  we  think  you  will  sec  a  change. 

- G.  M.—Wc  should  advise  you  to  cut  down  the  tree 

and  make  a  few  siinplo  beds  in  the  Grass,  thus  I  icing  able 
to  get  twice  as  many  flowers  as  you  have  now.  You  might 
fill  them  with  Roses,  as  you  say  these  do  well  with  you. 

- K.  A.  Gibson.— Sc  reply  to  “  A.  F.  P.  "  in  our  issuo  of 

July  21,  p.  201). - J.  K.  Serif  a.— Impossible  to  ailiise 

unless  we  know  what  tho  plant  really  1*.  Send  a  flower, 

nnd  then  wo  can  the  better  help  you. - II.  T.  Shaweross. 

— Sec  reply  to  "  Berkshire  Downs,”  In  recent  issue.  Turn 
in  ttie  turf,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  You  ought  to 
first  crop  tlie  ground  with  Potatoes,  as  thus  you  will  he 

able  to  keep  the  ground  clean  the  first  year. - Ascot,— 

Sec  article  on  stone-splitting  in  Peaches  in  our  issue  of 
July  14,  p.  233,  and  article  on  “  Defoliating  Tomatoes 11  in 

Garukxixo,  June  23,  p.  207. - A.  M.  a.— See  reply  to 

Hon.  Mrs.  Ward  in  our  issuo  of  July  14,  p.  2SS. - M. 

Your  Madonna  Lily  lias  been  attacked  by  the  disease  now 
so  common  to  this  kind.  Several  notes  and  replies  have 

appeared  in  recent  issues. - S  Hewitt.— Grasses  and 

herbs  are  not  used  os  11  medicines  *'  for  cattle,  and  "  herbal 
medicines"  arc  not  now  employed  by  reputable  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  best  reference  book  a*  to  herbs  which 
have  medicinal  value  would  he  the  “  British  i'harina- 
copiola."  As  to  Grasses,  two  useful  books  are  McAlpinc's 
“  How  to  Know  Grasses  by  the  Leaves"  (Edinburgh :  Dr. 
Douglas,  10,  Castle-street),  and  Preston's  "Pasture 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants"  (Jack,  45,  Ludgata-hill). 


proportion  of  manure  each  of  the  sweet  perfumed  plants 
mentioned  requires,  hut  these  artificial  or  chemical  manures 
produce  Juxurii 

ifepS 


ldoni  produce-Juxurinnt  growth.  Really,  they  are  far 
Inn*  an  eiflfaclpns  generally  »s  is  good  well-prepared 
air  soil  he  stiff  you  will  find  the  addi- 
rubblsh  and  wood-ashes  to  be  ve^ 

helpful. 


V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  attdreesed  to  the  Editor  of  Garorrino 
Illustkatsd,  57,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  /lowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  lime. 

Names  of  plants.  —  M,  K.  R.  —  Sisyrinchium 

striatum. - Mrs.  I’nrrcy. — Elieagnuscdulls. - F.  A.  M. 

— Alstrameria  auranliaoa. - It.  V.  W.  R.— I,  Campanula 

speclllaria;  2,  Mimulus  cardinal!*  var  ;  3,  Antherieum 

I.iliago;  4,  Tradescantia  virginica. -  Veronica. —  1, 

Geranium  prate nse  ;  2,  Solatium  Dulcamara ;  3,  Reseda 
lutcola;  4,  Lovogc,  (Ligusticum  scoticum);  6,  Populus 

cancsceus;  0,  Common  Burdock  (Arctium  I-appa). - 

A.  G.  T. — The  Sundew  (Droscrn  rolundifolia) ;  abundant 

in  all  parts  of  Britain  where  there  are  bogs. - Matthew 

Atderson.— Dendrobium  Dalhousianum. - M.  L. — Tho 

shrub  is  Doutrfa  crcnala  11  -pi.  Cannot  n«me  the  other 
without  flowers.  White  flower  is  a  Crepis  sp.,  nnd  tho 

yellow  one  of  the  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  Burridgti. - 

G.  F.  ttonson.— The  Snake  Plant  (Arum  Dracunculus. - 

i' inlet. — Evidently  a  Gvpsophila,  but  impossible  to  say  ; 

specimen  too  crushed. - It.  S.-Omithogalum  pyra- 

midale. - Timbo-Shoddy.—W*  cannot  undertake  to 

name  Roses.  The  other  specimen  is  the  Japan  Knotwced 

(Polygonum  cuspidatum). - Jt.  Greening.— Rom  multi- 

flora'  alba. - South  of  Eiwland.— English  Iris  Mont 

Blanc. - J.  ».  -V.— Blue  flower.  Salvia  patens;  white 

flower,  DeuUia  crenata  fl.-pl.  —  F.  Haney.— Very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  unless  you  could  send  us  a  piece  of  the  branch, 

which  would  greatly  help  us. - Bridgnorth.  —White 

Goat's  Rue  (Galega  officinalis  alba). - Exeter.— Too 

shrivelled  to  identify.  Please  send  better  specimen 

packed  in  damp  Moss. - Plants.— 1,  Nepcta  Mussim  ; 

2,  Polemonium  cojruleum  variegatum ;  3,  Helianthemum 

sp. - Miss  Wainwaring.— Lysimachi*  elcthroides. - 

M.  .¥.— I.llium  pyrtnaicum - IF.  C.  Bannister.— 1, 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthcmum ;  2,  Malvamosehnta  alba;  3, 
Campanula  Ripunculus  ;  4,  tEnothera  Fraseri.  A .  T.  L. 
—1,  Clematis  lanuginosa  var.;  2,  Campanula  pcrsu-ifolia 

alba-plena;  3,  l.vchnis  sp.  send  fresh  flowers. - A.  C. 

West  Kent. -I,  Spinoa  flagellifoiwii ;  2.  Spinna  japomca. 

- I.'mbal/a.  —  Astrantia  major. - II.  Herrington.— 

Arum  Dracunculus. - Bedding  l‘lant.—We  cannot  name 

florists'  flowers. - Ebsicorth.—I,  Portugal  laurel; 

2,  Kindly  send  flowers  ;  3.  Common  Larch. - Iter. ./.  I- . 

Llewellyn  —  if  flowers  aro  pure  white,  Magnolia eonspicuu 
(Yulan);  if  tinged  with  red,  M.  Soulangeana,  and  if  dark 
plum  colour,)  ^,  8o\)laiigeana  nigra. 

Catalogue  received. Ai.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co., 
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GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900. 

The  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
announces  Photographic  Competition  for  the 
Beason  of  1900. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Clans  1. — Small  Gardens. — A  prize  of  Five 
Guineas  anda  Second  Prize  of  Three  Guineas 
for  the  best  eight  photographs  or  sketches  of 
picturesque  small  gardens.  This  class  may 
include  town  and  villa  gardens,  rectory,  manor, 
farmhouse,  or  cottage,  or  any  other  kind  of 
small  garden. 

Class  2. — Town  and  City  Gardens. — A  prize 
of  Five  Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  eight  photographs  of 
town  and  city  gardens,  including  good  effects 
from  plants  or  trees  in  towns,  cities,  public 
gardens,  squares,  etc. 

Class  3. — Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  the  Open 
Air. — A  prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize 
of  Three  Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  a 
copy  of  “  The  English  Flower  Garden  ”  for 
the  best  series  of  not  less  than  twelve  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  above.  These  may  include  any  plant, 
flower,  or  shrub  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  tree, 
native  or  foreign,  including  also  half  hardy 
plants  put  out  for  the  summer,  and  either  single 
specimens  or  groups,  or  the  effects  resulting 
therefrom,  in  beds  or  borders.  Shoots  also 
of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  photographed  in  the 
house  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  4.— Indoor  Flowers  and  Plants.— A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of 
“Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants”  for  the 
best  ten  photographs  of  indoor  plants — 
greenhouse,  stove  plants,  Orchids,  or  any 
c  ther  plants  not  of  tne  open  air — either  single 
shoots,  plants,  or  specimens,  or  the  effects 
resulting  from  good  grouping  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  such  plants  separately  or  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others.  Window-gardening,  window- 
boxes,  and  plants  in  hanging-baskets,  Ferns,  or 
groups  of  Ferns  in  houses  may  be  included  in 
this  class. 

Class  5. — Best  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A 

Srize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
uineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of  “  The 
Vegetable  Garden”  for  the  best  collection  of 
not  less  than  twelvo  photographs  of  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  fruits  to  be  shown  singly 
or  on  tne  branches,  and  not  crowded  on  dishes. 
Also  the  best  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  In 
the  case  of  vegetables  the  aim  should  be  to  show 
well  the  form  of  each  kind,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
lito-size,  and  to  get  good  representations  of  the 
best  garden  vegetables  under  the  old  names, 
though  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties 
when  they  are  such. 

Class  6. — Vases,  Cut  Flowers,  Table  Deco¬ 
rations,  etc. — A  prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not 
less  than  eight  photographs  of  arrangements 
of  flowers  or  plants  in  vases,  table  decorations, 
buttonholes,  and  cut  flowers.  Merit,  natural 
grace. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a  prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half 
a  guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  October  31st,  1900. 

Wiiat  to  avoid. — Cut  jlowtrs  or  plants  should, 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  tcilh  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of  men 
or  women,  barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes, 
rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron  railings, 
wire,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind,  labels,  ami 
all  like  objects  should  be  omitted  from  these 
photographs.  Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when 
taken  directly  from  above.  The  camera  should 
be  brought  low  down  for  such.  All  photographs 
should  be  mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a 
card.  They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs.  The  size  should  not  be  less  than 
5  inches  by  b  inches.  The  subjects  should  not 
be  crowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 

First.— The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  »n  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  either  the  sender  or  others ;  but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  the  copyright 
of  which  is  open  to  question  must  be  tent.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  tgepay.  The  Editor  f  to 
haoe  the  right  o/  engraving  andl  publitKiur 
chosen  photogrophfX  Thephctog\phH  Amf  s*  t  rbj£<J  4tL 
any  good  paper  that  thorn  the  subJSds  dearly.  tfYymoT1 


types,  bromides,  and  red  or  brown-tinted  photographs 
should  not  be  sent,  but  those  on  albumenized  and  printing 
out  papers  are  preferred  for  engraving .  All  photographs 
should  be  properly  toned. 

Second.— The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  ami  description  of  the  objects  shoicn,  should 
be  plainly  mitten  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ink  being  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  photographs.  This  is  eery  important. 

Third.— AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-strect , 
Cotenlyarden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which  the 
photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the  parcel, 
which  must  also  be  labelled  "  Photographic  Competition." 
Unsuccessful  competitors  who  wish  their  photographs 
returned  must  enclose  sufficient  postage  stamps  for  that  i 
purpose. 

BOOKS  for  the  GARDEN. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Design 

Rod  Plants.  With  full  description  of  all  the  best  plants, 
their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  and  extensively 
illustrated  with  Sue  engravings.  Medium  8vo,  lie. ;  post 
free,  15s.  fid. 

•••  THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  OARDEN-two  »ols.-half 
bound  sage-green  morocco— suitable  for  library  or  presenta¬ 
tion.  Price  one  guinea  nett.  Henceforward  the  book  may 
always  be  had  in  this  form. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing 
nearly  700  illustrations,  with  descriptions,  and  culture  of 
the  Garden  Vegetables  of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 
8to,  15e. ;  post  free,  15s.  6*L 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Flowering  and  Fine-leaved  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
Lycopodiums,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and 
cultivation  of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  lieal 
plants  in  cultivation.  By  Thomas  Baines.  Price  12s. : 
post  free,  12s.  6<L 

*•*  A  few  copies  of  the  previous  edition  of  Greenhouse  and 
Stove  Plants  (not  illustrated)  are  offered  at  9s.  nett,  post  free. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN  ;  or,  the  Naturalisa¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Grouping  or  Hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Garden  of  British  Wild 
Flowers.  Fourth  Edition,  with  wood  engravings  from 
drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo,  linen  boards,  price  12s. 

V  THE  WILD  GARDEN,  special  edition,  printed  at 
hand  press  on  finest  hand-made  paper,  well  bound  in  vellum, 
oue  guinea  nett. 

VILLA  GARDENING.  A  handbook  embracing 

villa  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  with  eighteen  chapters 
specially  devoted  to  Ornamental  Gardening.  By  E.  Hobda  Y. 
Price  6s. ;  post  free.  6s.  6d- 

HARDY  FLOWERS  :  Giving  descriptions  of 

upward*  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental 
species,  with  direction*  for  their  arrangement  and  culture. 
6th  edition.  Cloth  bound.  Is.  6d- ;  by  po6t,  la.  9d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  NAMES  of 

PLANTS.  In  two  Parts  —  English  -  Latin  and  Latin- 
English.  By  Wm.  Miller.  12a  ;  post  free,  12a  6d.  “A 
work  of  value  which  extends  over  a  large  field,  including 
cultivated  native  and  foreign  plants,  trees  and  shruba’’— 
Times,  July  25,  1835. 

THE  POTATO  IN  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Embracing  every  phase  of  its  cultivation,  with  chapters  on 
disease  and  special  cultures.  Price  la  ;  by  poet,  la  2d. 

THE  APPLE  IN  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

Containing  full  account  of  its  culture,  with  special  chapter 
on  Apple  Cookery.  Price  Is. ;  by  post,  la  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of  Trees. 

Shrub*,  and  PUnts  suitable  for  Town  Culture  in  the 
garden,  window,  or  greenhouse.  Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

LONDON  MARKET  GARDENS.  Showing 

the  manner  In  which  flower*,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are 
jrown  for  markot.  By  C.  W.  Shaw.  Price  la ;  post  free. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  A  Hand 

book  giving  full  information  for  the  culture  of  fruit  for 
profit.  Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL  ;  or,  the  Ceme¬ 
teries  or  the  Future.  Third  Edition.  With  Illus- 
trationa  7s.  Gd. :  post  free,  Sa  Published  in  a  cheaper 
form,  and  with  additions  under  the  name  CREMATION 
AND  URN  BURIAL  Is. :  post  free,  la  2d. 

THE  GARDEN  ANNUAL  for  1900.  Contains 
Alphabetical  IJsts  t  Sal  JBranchos  of  the  Horticultural 
Trade.  The  lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Scats  (contain¬ 
ing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively 
revised,  and  are  admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  pipt 
published.  Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 


Of  all  Booksellers  or  from  this  Office, 

37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

“GARDENING”  BINDING  COVERS. 

Covers  tor  binding  each  volume  of  Gakdexiko  from 
Vol  I.  up  to  the  present  time  are  on  sale, 

PRICE  Is.  6d.  EACH. 

Post  ft-eo  Is.  9tL  each. 

Of  all  Bookseller*  and  Newsagents,  or  from  the 
Publishing  Office: 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND.  W.O. 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

IV  We  are.  In  future,  compelled  to  so  to 
press  a  day  earlier,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
If  advertisers  will,  therefore,  send  their 
advertisements  as  early  In  the  week  as 
possible,  as  no  advertisement  Intended  for 
the  next  Issue  can  be  inserted,  altered,  or 
stopped,  unless  the  Inst  ructions  are  reoeivc-d 
by  the  first  post  on  the  FRIDAY,  naming 
of  the  eek  preceding  the  date  oil  1*4  ae. 


Gardening  Illustrated. 

THE  BEST  PAPER  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

NO  JOURNAL  ever  started  on  the  subject ! 
lias  been  SO  Successful,  and  th; 
publishers  have  received  from  the  | 
Trade  the  most  gratifying  letter- 1 
as  to  its  influence  with  all  class:  j 
of  buyers. 

THE  FOLLOWING  have  been  selects: 
from  our  numerous  correspondent! 

flattering:  Testimonials 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  a  regu*  I 
advertiser  in  Gardening  luxv 
ted,  writes  :  “  I  have  pleasure:  , 
saying  that  your  paper  product 
more  orders  and  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  all  the  other  paperspu:  | 
together."  And  again  writes: 
“  Gardening  gives  me  double  th 
results  of  all  the  other  five  paper,  | 
put  together.”  He  further  give  i> 
particulars  of  business  traced  as  a 
result  of  three  months’  advertising 
in  five  of  the  leading  horticulture 
journals,  and  from  these  particular* 
we  deduce  the  following  proper- 
tions  out  of  £ i,ooo  worth  t 
business  : — 

GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED  M 
Journal  No.  2 .  Kf 


THE  ABOVE  ADVERTISER  conclude 
with :  “I  am  perfectly  satisfied 

that  your  paper  still  takes 

the  lead,  and  I  congratulate  jot 
very  much  upon  its  lasting 

success.” 

THE  BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  CO., e; 

Liverpool,  says:  “  Garden®  1 
Illustrated  g-ives  better I 
results  than  all  the  other  pap® 
put  together." 

Mr.  W.  SYDENHAM,  of  Tamworth 
“  I  must  say  I  find  your  paper 

pays  me  best  of  all,  and  m; 

inclination  is  to  spend  all  with  voc 
and  drop  the  others.” 

Mr.  THEODORE  TURNER,  of  G<. 
Sutton,  Chester,  says :  ''  The.' 
are  only  two  papers  which  give  w 
any  satisfactory'  return.  Yours 
takes  the  lead  for  genuine  go* 
orders,  and  we  get  more  order: 
from  it  than  from  all  the  others. 
Mr.  J.  G.  CLARKE,  of  Pershore-st.,  Kir 
mingham,  writes:  “I  have  th? 

highest  opinion  °f  >our  PaF 

and  have  always  given  your  line 
a  larger  proportion  of  my  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  others,  and  sM 
continue  to  do  so." 

Mr.  J.  VV.  COLE,  of  Peterborough:  “I 
have  advertised  in  your  journal  w 
six  years.  I  am  fully  aware  01 
the  Value  of  same  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  quit  advertising  in  Garden®’ 
Illustrated  so  long  as  1  fo*'1’ 
anything  to  advertise." 

Mr.  W.  F.  SMITH,  of  Clent,  Sourbridgf, 
writes  :  “  I  have  always  had  tW 
best  results  from  your  paper- 

Gardening  Illustrated. 

THE  BEST  PAPER  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS- 

Scute  of  Charges  forwarded  on  aPP‘lc8t'cr 
to  the  Publisher.  87.  Southampton  Strw 
Ccv  cut  Garden,  London,  W.O. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 
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Founded  by  IT.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  The  English  Flower  Garden." 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD  RED  AND  WHITE  CURRANTS. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  iittontion  has  not 
won  paid  to  the  larger  varieties  of  Rod  Currants, 
licit  as  Cherry  and  La  Versai liaise,  which  are 
■Uperior  to  the  small  old  red  variety  so  much 
[Town.  It  may  he  said  that  some  of  the  larger 
dud*  do  not  fruit  so  freely  oh  the  smaller  ones, 
mt  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  culture 
Hid  the  soil.  La  Versaillaise  is  a  favourite  with 
nttnv  who  tlesiro  largo  fruit,  but  it  is  not  liked 
iy  all  growers  on  account  of  tho  brittleness  of 
lie  h loots  and  branches.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
hat.  this  variety  is  not  worth  cultivation,  on 
iceount  of  its  gross  habit  ami  loss  of  shoots 
"hen  laden  with  fruit.  This  may  be  prevented 
>y  severe  pruning  in  winter,  keeping  the  plants 
very  dwarf,  and  stopping  tho  summer  growth 
iti  the  fruiting  season.  By  growing  tiwarfer 
trees  there  is  less  fear  of  breakage,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  stop  the  strong  shoots  in  the 
growing  season.  If  the  weak  snoots  are  cut 
mt  there  will  be  less  fear  of  hroakagu.  I  do 
•<>t  know  of  any  variety  so  largo  as  this.  On 
ho  Continent  it  is  crown  under  the  name  of 
Belle  tie  Kontenay,  being  much  liked  for  its 
liirgo  fruit  and  fine  acid  flavour.  This  variety 
fruit*  freely  on  the  old  wootl  and  spurs.  If 
’tily  one  largo  rod  kind  bo  grown,  tho  choice 
'bottld  lie  given  to  the  Red  Cherry,  a  varioty 
with  many  synonyms,  anti  certainly  one  of  tho 
very  lost.  The  fruits  may  not  equal  tlioso  of 
U  Versaillaise  in  si/.o,  but  tho  crop  is  little 
inferior.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  of 
compact  growth,  lted  Cherry  is  suporior  to 
the  tild  Red,  Old  Dutch,  and  tho  Cutdeaved 
varioty.  A  few  seasons  ago  I  was  advised  to 
Rive  La  (Ymstauto  a  trial.  This  must  lie 
moluded  in  the  list  of  gootl  kinds.  It  is  a  largo 
fruit,  and  much  later  than  any  of  the  kinds 
turned  abovo.  The  fruit  keeps  a  long  time 
beiore  it  shrivels. 

•  here  aro  fewer  white  kinds,  n  couple  of 
varieties  in  most  gardens  being  sufficient.  The 
’’  bite  Currant  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as 
one  time,  when,  glass  being  less  plentiful,  the 
fruit*  wore  used  for  dessert.  White  Versailles 
>«  *  good  companion  to  the  red  La  Versaillaise, 
tho  berries  large,  pure  white,  with  a  very  thin 
*“»•  The  White  Dutch  cut- leaved  variety  is 
v«y  good,  bearing  well,  the  fruit  of  gootl 
‘Re  and  quality  ;  this  is  also  known  as  Wilmot's 
b*rRo  White.  Though  a  slow  grower,  it 
r*|nire8  to  he  kept  prunod  to  get  lino  fruit, 
-'ppmg  tho  trees  when  in  rich  land.  There  aro 
others,  such  as  White  Transparent,  the  berries 
HfRo  and  useful  for  dessert.  For  walls, 
'■'rants  are  admirably  adapted,  as  the  fruit 
9sn  b«  so  easily  preserved  from  birds.  G. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  good  crops  of  the 
rvWt  aw*  ®ar'‘est  fruits  next  year  will  have 
on  In  ““ffifient  quantity  of  plants  to  put  ou/ 
(tm.  bo™ore  where  the  soil  has  been  vo| 
*’  minored,  and  prepared  for  their  reception 


Early  planting  has  a  great  influence  for  good 
on  these  plants ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  maximum  of  success  may  be  obtainod. 
As  the  plants  on  tlioso  borders  aro  only  expected 
to  give  one  crop  they  may  be  put  out  thickly, 
atitl  for  tho  majority  of  the  close-growing  varie¬ 
ties  15  inches  apart  is  quite  sufficient.  Royal 
Sovereign  and  others  of  its  habit  should  be 
allowed  1H  inches,  as  tho  extra  distance  will  bo 
required  for  air,  should  tho  season  of  ripening 
be  a  wet  one.  In  planting  take  caro  that  the 
ground  is  firm,  either  from  being  well  trodden 
or  from  having  been  allowed  time  to  settle 
naturally.  I  like  to  plant  on  ground  which 
has  been  bastard- trenched  during  the  previous 
winter  or  spring  and  from  which  a  light  crop 
has  been  taken  in  tho  meanwhile  j  indeed,  one 
may  take  almost  any  sort  of  crop,  such  as  early 
Potatoes,  Lettuces,  and  even  Peas,  from  the 
ground  without  tloing  it  any  harm,  hut  I  avoid 
using  tho  plots  as  seed-beds  for  any  of  tho 
Brassicas,  as  these  leave  the  ground  in  a  dry 
and  poor  condition  unless  they  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  quite  early.  Showery  weather  is  the 
best  for  carrying  out  planting  on  soil  which 
will  admit  of  the  necessary  treading  without 
becoming  pasty,  but  one  cannot  always  wait  for 
weather,  anti  some  soils  are  best  left  alone  when 
at  all  wot.  See  that  tho  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants  is  iu  good  condition  as  to 
moisture,  then  they  will  have  what  they  want 
in  the  wav  of  a  good  start.  If,  iu  lining  out  tho 
ground,  the  corner  of  a  hoe  is  used,  take  care 
that  the  drill  thus  mode  is  not  deep  or,  if  it  is 
so,  that  tho  plants  aro  kept  well  up  so  that  tho 
surfaoo  of  tho  ball  is  only  just  buried  when  the 

{ilnnt  is  made  firm,  for  if  the  crowns  aro  let  too 
ar  into  tho  soil  either  when  planting  or  through 
settling  afterwards  the  plants  will  lie  spoiled, 
Water  well  in  after  planting,  and  see  that  there 
is  no  neglect  in  this  while  the  weather  remains 
dry,  or  until  the  plants  become  established. 

1  laving  selected  for  tho  borders  tho  best  of 
the  young  stock  anti  planted  them,  go  on  plant¬ 
ing  the  main  beds  or  plots.  These,  being  in¬ 
tended  to  last  for  three  or  four  seasons,  will  bo 
planted  more  thinly  than  on  the  borders,  tho 
strong  growers  being  given  2J  feet  between  tho 
rows  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  and  tho 
weaker  ones  6  inohes  loss  each  way.  These  are 
gootl  avorage  distances,  but  must  not  bo  looked 
on  os  arbitrary  for  every  garden,  as  the  character 
of  the  growth  varies  with  the  soil  and  must  be 
allowed  for  to  suit  individual  cases.  The  crop 
for  the  year  being  over  and  runners  obtained 
sufficient  for  all  needs,  it  will  bo  advisable  to 
cut  away  all  superfluous  runners  and  clear  them 
and  the  roughest  of  the  mulching  oil  the  plots 
on  which  tho  plants  aro  intended  to  remain  for 
another  year's  fruiting,  for  nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  weedy  and  untidy  Strawberry  bed  after 
it  has  been  stripped  of  the  nets,  besides  which 
it  is  uot  giving  tne  plants  a  fair  chance  to  allow 
the  crop  of  runners  to  remain  on  them  any 
longer  after  the  opportunity  of  clearing  them 
occurs. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES . 
nine]  Apples  and  Pears.— Now 

r )  h  J0|  Iteooa  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
&r  a  few  fine  specimens  shoulc. 


lose  no  time  in  thinning  out  their  crops.  Young 
trees  aro  tho  best  for  producing  extra  largo 
fruits,  but  oven  those  that  arc  fairly  old  will 
carry  very  greatly  improved  fruits  if  thinning 
is  done  in  time.  The  size  of  difloront  varieties 
varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
ilelinitu  rules  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which 
they  should  be  left ;  but  if  the  kinds  that  have 
sot  their  fruit  in  hunches  of  from  three  to  five 
were  thinned  out  to  one  or  two,  the  remainder 
will  soon  show  a  very  marked  increase  in  size, 
and  if  mulching  and  watering  aro  done 
thoroughly  one  may  expect  some  very  fine 
fruits  by  the  end  of  the  season. — J.  (!.,  Gosport. 

Mildew  on  Vines.— I  enclose  a  small  specimen  of 
my  (IraiK-a,  -VII  tho  hum-hen  atom  lo  get  covered  up  with 
Ihls  while  mould,  otherwise  the  crop  it  very  heavy  and 
the  Vino  seems  healthy.  I  only  came  U>  this  place  III 
June  1st.  t'p  to  that  date  the  Vine  had  run  wild  or  lieen 
neglected.  Is  this  caused  hy  anything  wrong  at  roots  or 
in  ventilation,  mid  is  there  any  remedy?— M.  II.  N. 

[Your  Grapes  aro  attacked  by  mildew,  and 
tho  berries  are  also  shanked,  both  caused  by  tho 
neglected  stale  of  the  Vines  you  refer  to.  Of 
course,  you  can  dust  the  Grapes  with  sulphur  to 
check  the  mildew,  but  in  order  to  cure  tho 
shanking  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the  roots 
in  tho  early  autumn.  You  ought  to  get  a  copy 
of  “  Vinos  and  Vine  Culture,"  by  A.  F.  Barron, 
the  fourth  edition  of  which  has  just  been 
issued.] 

Melon  notes.— Thanks  lo  tho  instructions  which  you 
kindly  Have  me  some  time  ago,  and  which  I  have  followed 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  1  have  succeeded  in  fruiting  two 
plants  of  lleroof  Rocking*-  Melon  in  an  ordinary  frame. 
I  have  one  fruit  now  aliout  as  big  o»  a  cricket  hall,  the 
others  a  little  smaller,  and  somo  more.  I  hope,  coming 
on.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  further  advice  on 
two  points?  Is  it  well  at  this  point  to  give  the  plants  any 
liquid-manure,  and  how  shall  1  know  when  the  fruit  is 
really  ripe?  Should  it  ripen  on  tire  plant,  or  is  it  better 
to  cut  it  oil  a  little  before  complete  ripeness,  ami  place  it 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  ?— A.  E.  N. 

[Wo  should  not  advise  you  to  give  any  liquid  - 
manure.  Rather  add  rich  top-dressings  as  you 
hoc  the  young  rootlets  appear  on  tho  surface  of 
the  bed.  Give  a  little  at  a  time,  anil  he  careful 
not  to  water  too  near  tho  neck  of  the  plant, 
otherwise  you  will  find  that  tho  plant  will  go 
off.  You  will,  when  the  fruit  is  approachiug 
ripeness,  find  that  the  stem  cracks  away  from 
the  fruit.  Let  it  ripen  on  the  plant.] 

Fruit  and  the  middleman.— I  live  in  a 
hamlet  in  the  west  of  England  whore  we  are  all 
looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  abundant 
Damson  harvest.  It  is  true  Plum  money  goes 
far  to  pay  our  rent,  and  set  us  up  in  store  pigs. 
Yet  our  blessings  are  by  no  means  unmixed. 
Wo  are  victims  of  the  middleman.  His  game 
is  to  promise  a  certain  price  for  a  certain 
day.  .Should  the  price  rise  ho  sticks  to  his 
bargain  ;  should  it  fall  he  departs  from  it,  ami 
holds  us  helpless  in  the  palm  of  his  grasping 
hand.  The  huit  i-t  picket!  ami  will  not  keep. 
The  huckster  calls  upon  the  meek  and  gives  the 
lowest  price.  He  ignores  the  remonstrances  of 
the  indignant  and  leaves  them  to  cee  the  fruit 
rot.  Can  any  of  your  readers  put  me  in  com¬ 
munication  with  jam-factory  or  dye-works,  so 
that  to  our  common  advantage  we  may  deal  at 
first  hand)Witj[i|^i|B  fp^pqfacturer  ?  Many  tons 
of  beautiful  fruit  are  spoiled  every  year.  — Dis- 
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centres  around  those  that  represent  either  net 
types  or  a  great  advance  on  preseut  forms,  it* 
scarlets,  crimsons,  whites,  etc.,  having  tr* 
reached  a  stage  beyond  which  it  seems  if® 
to  go  much  further.  Our  continental  nei;! 
hours  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  ro>. 
sent  us  some  novelties  in  which  the  petals  h. 
thickly  dotted  with  a  deeper  tint.  The  bet  • 
these  that  have  come  under  my  observation c- 
Oreste,  pink  ;  Ciel  Etoile,  white  :  ami  Pkiri.. 
lilac,  the  flowers  in  each  ease  being  dotted  r,; 
red.  None  of  them  are  particularly  vigorai 
growers,  but  they  will  doubtless  form  the  fon: 
dation  of  a  new  race.  The  variety  Souvenir  U 
Mirande,  which,  when  first  sent  out  some  tr 
years  or  so  ago,  attracted  a  large  amount 
attention,  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  new  clast  < 
bright-coloured  and  distinctly  marked  variety 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  this  set;  - 
is  Madame  Jules  Chretien,  whose  flowers  an- 
a  bright  rosy-scarlet,  with  the  basal  half 
the  two  upper  petals  white,  shaded  *i:; 
magenta.  There  are  several  distinct  forms 
this  class,  notably  Menelik,  Adolphe  Brisra. 
Ponochkine,  Comtesse  de  Morelia,  Mile.  Hoot* 
and  Ada  Negri.  Varieties  with  double  IWr- 
are  also  represented  in  this  group,  a  parti  : 
larly  fine  variety  being  Don  Quichotte,  *E- 
Huber  Charron,  Apotheose,  and  Mine.  Gojoi 
are  also  good.  A  semi-double  variety  wm 
salmon  coloured  blossoms  (Mme.  Charottei  b 
pleased  me  much,  the  huge  flowers  being  pe 
ticularly  noticeable.  The  most  distinct  of  i_ 
the  double-flowered  Zonals  is  Fire  Draft 
which  has  been  given  an  award  of  merit  by  IS* 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flower- 
this  are  scarlet,  with  the  edges  of  the  petit 
reflexed  as  in  Eome  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  ! 
is  a  striking  flower,  but  its  present  pifee. 
10s.  6d.,  is  against  its* general  distribution,- 
least  for  a  time.  Of 

Double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  kind-  ri- 
variety  Achievement  has  been  shown  dure, 
the  present  season  in  such  condition  as  to  I. 
admired  by  all.  This  was  raised  by  Mr.  .lorn 
of  Lewisham,  and  received  an  award  of  men’, 
couple  of  years  ago.  It  was  said  to  be  a  <r 
between  an  Ivy-leaved  variety  and  a  Zonal,  iv 
whatever  its  origin  it  is  a  fine  flower.  !•' 
the  trusses  and  the  individual  blooms  are  rer 
large,  their  colour  being  a  rich,  bright  rose-p:: i 
A  sport  from  the  popular  Souvenir  de  Chi’ 
Turner,  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hawley,  k' 
gained  many  admirers.  The  growth  of  tbi- 
more  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  larger  and  rit:- 
than  in  the  older  kind.  At  the  Temple  St¬ 
an  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  upon  a  w. 
double  Ivy-leaved  variety,  Mrs.  J.  G.  !'■ 
The  flowers  of  this  are  deep  scarlet  and 
showy,  but  the  leaves  are  particularly  liable 
be  attacked  by  a  kind  of  eczema,  wti 
frequently  occurs  on  these  brightly  colour 
forms.  ] 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWER8. 


SECTIONS  OF  PELARGONIUMS. 

I  think  an  article  on  I'elargoniuniH  (Zonal,  Regal,  tic) 
would  beumplable  to  many,  not  so  much  ns  to  culture 
ns  to  the  host  new  varieties  and  their  merits.  I  hate  not 
seen  anything  of  importance  on  the  subject  in  Gakobm.no 
for  a  long  time.— Du.  Calloway. 

[The  garden  varieties  of  Pelargonium  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  for  convenience  sake 
they  are  divided  into  various  classes,  but  as 
some  sections  readily  intercross  with  others, 
intermediate  forms  crop  up,  lienee  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  drawing  any  hard-and-fast  line  between 
the  different  groups  which  arc,  after  all,  only 
arbitrary.  Exclusive  of  the  Ivy-leaved,  Zonal, 
Nosegay,  Tricolor,  and  variegated-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  often  erroneously  called  Geraniums, 
the  following  terms  are  applied  to  the  others  : 
show,  spotted,  French,  decorative,  large- 
flowered,  Regal,  and  fancy. 

The  show  varieties,  at  one  time  exceedingly 
popular,  are  not  grown  now  to  the  same  extent 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  principal  objection 
being  the  weakened  constitution  of  some  of  the 
finest.  A  good  show  flower  is  almost  round, 
with  the  edges  of  the  petals  smooth.  The  two 
upper  petals  of  these  show  varieties  are  blotched 
with  deep  blackish-maroon,  often  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  almost  entirely  of  that 
tint.  The  three  lower  petals  must  be  without 
spots  or  blotches,  while  in  some  cases  the  flower 


smoothness  of  petal  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
with  the  shows.  As  a  set-off,  however,  these 
decorative  kinds  are  of  good,  sturdy  habit,  with 
large  clusters  of  bright-coloured  blossoms,  while 
their  leafage  is  ample— all  valuable  points. 
There  is  no  clearly  defined  difference  between 
decorativo  and  Regal  Pelargoniums,  this  last 
term  having  eome  into  existence  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  first  of  all  applied 
to  a  few  varieties  with  an  unusual  number  of 
thick,  massive  petals,  the  earliest  examples  of 
which  were  Captain  Raikes,  Dr.  Masters,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  As  the  term  Regal  caught  on, 
many  that  had  no  claim  to  that  designation 
wore  included  under  the  same  head.  When 
recently  looking  over  a  large  collection  of 
decorative  Pelargoniums  I  noted  the  following 
as  particularly  good  and  distinct  :  Alice  Hayes, 
white,  slightly  feathered  lake  :  Alice  M.  Love, 
salmon  -  rose  ;  Bridegroom,  pink  :  Countess, 
bright  salmon ;  Crimson  King,  rich  crimson ; 
Edward  Perkins,  scarlet ;  Emperor  of  Russia, 
maroon,  light  edge ;  Emma  Hayes,  rich  rose  ; 
Empress  of  India,  salmon-red  ;  Fimbriatum 
album,  pure  white,  prettily  fringed  ;  Fanny 
Eden,  orange-scarlet :  H.  M.  Stanley,  purplish- 
lake  ;  Indian  Prince,  rich  crimson :  Jubilee, 
soft  pink  :  I .arias,  maroon  and  pink  ;  Marie 
Malet,  white,  marked  crimson  ;  Purity,  white  ; 
Purple  Emperor,  purple  :  Queen  Eleanor, 
white  and  bright  red  :  Sir  Visto,  scarlet  edged 
white  :  Vivid,  scarlet ;  Victoria  Regina,  fringed 
white  flowers,  good  constitution  ;  Viola,  purple- 


French  I'clnr^ouium  Dr.  Andre. 


has  a  large  white  centre,  occasionally  suffused 
with  violet.  The  individual  blooms  of  these 
show  varieties  are  large  and  brightly  coloured  ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  richest  tints  of  all  are  to  be 
found  in  this  section,  but  in  some  of  the 
brightest  forms  few  flowers  are  borne  in  a  truss, 
and  the  plant  is  apt  to  run  up  tall  and  thin. 
This  is  to  a  groat  extent  the  result  of  continuous 
intercrossing.  The  principal  raiser  of  these 
Pelargoniums  for  many  years  was  Mr.  Foster, 
C'lewer,  noar  Windsor,  whose  varieties  were  pro- 
pagatedand  distributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
•Slough.  No  one  seems  to  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  and  new  varieties  of  show  Pelargo¬ 
niums  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
pick  of  this  class  consists  of  the  following  : 
Achievement,  orange-scarlet ;  Blue  Beard,  pur¬ 
ple  ;  Conspirator,  rosy -salmon  ;  Daisy  Boll,  rose  ; 
Emperor  William,  crimson  ;  Fortitude,  rosy- 
orange  :  Illuminator,  scarlet;  Indian  Yellow, 
orange -salmon  :  Martial,  erimson,  particularly 
good  habit;  Marguerite,  white;  Miss  Louisa 
Coombs,  rose  ;  Outlaw,  crimson  ;  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold,  scarlet :  Purpureuin,  purple  :  Sappho, 
cherry-rose ;  Triumph,  deep  scarlet.  The 
colour  given  is  that  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
flower,  the  two  top  petals  in  every  case  being 
blotched  more  or  less  with  maroon.  Next  comes 
a  large  class  by  some  included  under  the  com¬ 
prehensive  title  of 

Decorative  kinds,  and  bvjjthers  split 
into  French  arid ,  spotted  a|wc-LL-^  ” 
herein  are  neali&jgillidfiS 
flowers  have  not  that  regiilar  marki 


violet:  and  W.  C.  Boys,  salmon.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  colour  only  is  given,  many  of  the 
flowers  being  prettily  marked  and  blotched.  Of 
Regal  Pelargoniums,  many  of  the  older 
varieties  are  still  among  the  best,  notably 
Queen  Victoria,  Captain  Raikes,  Beauty  of 
Oxton,  Dr.  Masters,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Teck.  Other  good  kinds  are  Lady  Duff, 
Bush  Hdl  Beauty,  and  Mme.  Gustave  Henri, 
all  three  sports  from  the  popular  Mme.  Thibaut. 
To  these  may  be  added  Mrs.  Innes  Rogers, 
bright  rosy-carmine  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  purplish- 
lake,  netted  white  ;  Mrs.  Harrison,  bright  pink, 
white  veins  and  centre  ;  and  Jeanne  d’Arc,  a 
semi-double  blush-white  flower.  A  more  recent 
introduction  than  any  of  the  above  is  Per¬ 
simmon,  with  enormous  trusses  of  massive 
bright  orange- red  flowers.  When  in  good  con¬ 
dition  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Pelargoniums  we 
have,  but  unfortunately  it  is  often  attacked  by 
a  kind  of  canker,  so  that  many  plants  fail  to 
flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  group  of  a 
very  attractive  and  little  known  Regal  variety 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple  show  under 
the  name  of  M.  Emmanuel  Liais.  It  is  not  new, 
as  many  at  the  time  supposed,  but  was  sent 
from  the  Continent  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
flowers  are  large,  massive  in  texture,  and  of  a 
rich  reddish-carmine  marked  with  white.  The 
Fancy  varieties,  characterised  by  a  weak 
habit  of  growth  and  groat  profusion  of.  bloom. 
,aie  not  at  all  popular  nowadays,  and-  lafi( 1 *5? 
hem  are  old  kinds.  Among  M I V  F  R  SJTY  0 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  tile  prihet par  interest 


USEFUL  WINTER  PLANT;*. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  know  that  a  i 
healthy  stock  of  winter-flowering  plant? 
coming  on.  Chrysanthemums  are  all  vein 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  although,  by  striking  t‘ 
cuttings  at  various  dates  and  gnawing  then’, 
small  pots,  they  may  be  used  for  small  vase 
basket  work  in  the  drawing-room,  other  :i>  -- 
are  needed  that  will  do  service  when  theChrysc 
themums  are  over.  How  useful  Abutilons 
Boule  de  Neige,  Darwini  superbum,  and  W*1 
latum  being  as  good  as  any  for  winter 
These,  if  propagated  in  early  spring  and  gi"* 11 
on  in  intermediate  quarters  until  warm*' 
weather  warrants  their  removal  to  franu* « 
finally  to  the  open  air,  may  be  grown  int»ni<’ 
si/.-sd  specimens  the  first  summer,  and  it  ■ 
back  the  following  spring  and  repotted  11  ’ 
inch  of  growth  is  made  and  given  the 
treatment  as  the  newly-raised  batch,  will 
large  hushes  that  will  come  in  most  u  ^ 
The  bright,  distinct  flowers  of  these  Ahim- 
contrast  pleasingly  with  the  glossy  green  ("_  • 
when  well  grown.  A  mixture  of  good  r  • 
loam,  rather  light  than  otherwise,  with  a 
percentage  of  leaf-mould  and  grit  and  a 

ling  of  some  approved  fertiliser  suits  them  «  • 

If  the  plants  become  in  the  least  P01  , 

unother  shift  cannot  be  given,  stimulants  . 
bp  supplied,  or  the  leaves  soon  turn  yellow 
fall.  Scale  and  green-fly  are  rather  part1"  ; 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Fibrous-rooted  Begonias.— How  should  I  treat 
ri.y  fibrous  rooted  Begonias  when  out  ot  flower  .'  I  have 
'■vne  fine  plants  which  have  bloomed  well,  raised  from 
itOngw  given  me  lost  year.  They  bloomed  in  the  early 
wmter,  and  again  now  very  well.— CtlKFORD. 

I  Your  fibrous-rooted  Regonias  should  have 
•i  ■)’ straggling  shoots  shortened  hack  in  order 
1,1  keep  thorn  in  good  shape,  but  do  not  cut 
■mwii  the  plants.  Then  repot  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  ami  sand,  and  keep  rather 
‘'l»*"r  than  usual  till  the  roots  are  ugain  active. 
An  occasional  syringing  will  bo  of  great  service 
nt  this  season.’  Ho  treated,  your  plants  will 
again  Bower  well  in  the  winter.] 
Winter-flowering  Geraniums.— When  should 
cutting*  ot  winter  •  flowering  Geraniums,  struck  this 
potted,  anil  when  removed  to  greenhouse?— 

31.  B.  N, 

[  The  cuttings  should  have  been  struck  in  the 
spring  and  the  plants  grown  on  freely  during 
hie  summer,  keeping  all  the  Bowers  pinched  off 
I  hey  ought  to  have  been  standing  on  a  coal-ash 
|*1  during  the  summer,  and  then  in  the  autumn 
be  moved  to  the  greenhouse  and  given  plenty  of 
"r.  The  cuttings  struck  this  month  if  well 
attended  to  will  no  doubt  flower  during  the 
wmU“r,  and  if  slightly  cut  down  and  potted 
next  spring  anil  grown  in  the  open  during  the 
summer;  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plant* 
•or  the  following  winter.  -Maiden-hair  Fdfn 

.  ,  n°blive  in  an  unheated  hbukhduring 
winter.] 


An  early-flowering  market  Pelargonium  (I*,  allium  grandiflorum).  (See  page  3>J.) 


Fuchsias  like  plenty  of  water  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  they  are  soon  injured  by  an  excess 
early  in  the  season.  As  the  buds  are  now  show¬ 
ing,  the  plants  have  probably  recovered  from 
their  check,  and  should  now  flower  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  During  the  winter  give  only 
just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  from  becom¬ 
ing  parched,  and  in  March  turn  out  of  the  pots, 
remove  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  If 
stood  in  the  greenhouse  after  this  very  little 
water  will  be  needed  till  the  roots  are  again 
active,  though  the  plants  may  be  frequently 
syringed. 

Propagating  Planta  Genista.— Kindly  t«ll  me 
how  to  propagate  Planta  Genista  ?— Axon. 

[If  you  refor  to  the  common  Broom  (Genista 
or  Cytisus  sopparius),  which  under  the  name  of 
PjaQta  Gemfta^guros  in  history  as  the  badge 
ri  >  Aciia^anets,  it  is  easily  raised  f*( 
seed,  wh<dy  ripens  readily.  The  seed  may 


place  it  in  an  intermediate  house,  or,  failing 
this,  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Do  not  overwater  at 
the  roots  till  growth  recommences,  but  it  will 
be  a  groat  help  to  syringe  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  Of  course,  it  must  lie  shaded  from  the 
sun.  Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  at  that 
period  a  minimum  temperature  of  55  dogs,  is 
necessary  to  its  well  doing,] 

Hydrangeas.— Ought  Hydrangea*  which  have  Just 
finished  flowering  to  lie  repotted  now  or  in  the  coining 
spring  ?  Ought  weak  shoots  which  hui  e  flowered  this  year 
to  he  cut  right  out  from  the  base?  What  should  be  done 
with  other  weak  shoots  where  three  or  four  have  branched 
out  from  old  wood?  Are  they  belter  cut  out  from  Ihe  old 
wood  or  left  alone  f  I  have  a  line  plant  in  12-inch  pot. 
which  has  flowcroil  profusely.  To  what  degree  should  it 
bo  pruned,  and  when  ? — Aiiiuiirtii. 

[A  specimen  Hydrangea  such  as  yours,  in  a 
12-inch  (iot,  will  stand  for  years  without  repot- 

pawie  « 
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ir ho  have  convenience  for  a  good  batch  of 
winter- flowering  Carnations,  and  unless  ample 
lime  can  he  given  to  their  wants  during  the 
muniier  months  and  a  light  airy  house  where 
they  can  he  arranged  close  to  the  glass  in  winter, 
their  culture  had  lietter  not  he  attempted. 
I.ibonia  floribunda  is  a  most  useful  decorative 
v.  inter  plant,  and  one  that,  well  repays  good 
.  olli  ration.  Nice-sized  planta  in  -JJ-inch  pots 
may  l.e  had  in  one  season  by  striking  cuttings 
early  in  January,  a  few  old  plants  lining  cut 
he  k  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  at  Christmas  to 
supply  them.  These  plants  make  capital  hushes 
il  repotted  and  treated  liberally  the  second 
season.  If  kept  in  the  same  pots  the  second 
year  they  seldom  do  well,  being  free-rooting. 
Although  requiring  an  intermediate  temperature 
■luring  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  I.ibonias  do 
lest  alter  the  month  of  May  in  pits  or  frames, 
where  they  can  lie  aired  according  to  the 
weather.  When  left  in  a  close  stove  atmos¬ 
phere  green  fly  is  constantly  attacking  them, 
anJ  the  leaves  often  turn  yellow  and  fall  oil'. 
When  in  free  growth  an  occasional  dose  of 
Jiluted  liquid  made  from  sheep  or  cow-manure 
helps  them  much,  also  vigorous  syringings  when 
the  pit  is  closed  on  sunny  afternoons.  They 
must  he  taken  into  a  temperature  of  50  degs. 
towards  the  close  of  September.  There  are  few 
better  things  for  the  decoration  of  a  warm  con¬ 
servatory  or  for  basket  and  vase  work  indoors  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  plants  must  be 
frequently  changed,  or  the  blooms  soon  fall, 
laoain,  a  little  dried  cow-manure,  and  silver 
sand  suit  them  well.  The  old  Coronilln  glauca 
with  its  showy  Pea-shaped  flowers  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plant*  that  can  be  named  for  this 
season,  doing  well  under  exactly  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Chrysanthemums,  except  perhaps  that 
the  potting  soil  needs  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat 
finer  state.  Cuttings  strike  readily  if  taken  off 
with  a  heel  as  Boon  as  a  couple  of  inches  of 
growth  lias  been  made,  and  the  old  plants  last 
tor  many  years  if  repotted  occasionally.  Begonia 
fuelisioide*  and  B.  VVeltoniensis,  the  latter  a 
special  favourite  amongst  those  who  have  much 
indoor  furnishing  to  do  in  winter,  do  best  when 
potted  in  fibrous  loam,  a  little  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  silver  sand  or  road  grit,  preferring,  like 
the  I.ibonias,  a  warm,  moist  pit  during  tho 
summer,  where  they  can  be  treated  to  early 
i  losing  and  gentLe  syringings  overhead.  These 
will  also  bear  and  enjoy  a  little  weak  liquid- 
manure  once  a  week  when  the  pots  have 
Income  well  filled  with  roots.  Rupatorium 
odoratum  and  E.  riparium  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  rooting  freely  into  a  compound  of  loam, 
well-rotted  manure,  and  rough  sand.  Plants 
which  have  grown  one  year  should  be  cut  freely 
hack  and  repotted,  cool  treatment  throughout 
suiting  them  best,  with  complete  exposure  from 
•luno  to  October.  Although  the  RupatoriuniB 
unnot  be  said  to  be  very  showy,  the  flowers  are 
,  light  and  graceful,  and  last  well  in  a  cut  state. 


Potting  Tree  Carnations,  -t  will  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  till  me  what  is  the  best  time  to  jiot  on  Tree 
and  Malmaison  Carnations.  I  have  some  going  out  ot 
bloom  now.  Would  this  la-  a  good  time  to  do  it?— Stamp. 

[Your  Carnations  inay  lie  potted  at  once. 
Before  doing  so,  carefully  trim  off  any  old  and 
exhausted  shoots,  old  flower  spikes,  etc.  Repot 
in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  good  loam  to  one- 
third  leaf  mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
sand.  Al  ter  potting,  the  plants  may  be  stood 
out  of  doors  on  an  ash  liottom.  Be  particularly 
careful  not  to  overwater  till  the  roots  am  ugain 
active,  at  the  same  time  overhead  sprinkling 
morning  and  evening  will  lie  of  great  service.  | 

Fuchsias  failing:  (Anon).  —  It  is  very 
probable  that  your  Fuchsias  were  given  too 
much  water  early  in  the  season,  thus  causing 
many  of  the  young  roots  to  die  off,  and  conse¬ 
quently  tho  buds  did  not  develop.  Though 


sown  in  pots  or  pans  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  placed 
in  a  frame,  or  if  kept  till  spring  can  he  sown  in 
the  open  ground.  If  the  greenhouse  Cytisus 
racemosus,  commonly  spoken  of  as  Genista,  be 
the  plant,  intended,  tiiis  is  struck  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  in  spring,  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass.  They  must  lie  placed  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  ] 

Growing  Begonia  Glolro  tie  Hceaux.  "  ill 

yon  kindly  give  mi-  instructions  bow  to  grow  Itegomn 
(iloire  ile  Scran*  7  What  soil  does  it  re.piire,  and  what 
temperature — dry  or  moist  '  I  Isnight  a  small  plant  last 
winter,  it  never  bloomed,  and  has  been  going  off  ever 
since.  It  has  now  a  stem  about  I  foot  high,  and  green, 
lint  bare.  I  was  greatly  obliged  lor  your  information 
nbout  Hinmanthus  pubesrens,  and  bate  acted  upon  it 
satisfactorily. — Dotty. 

[The  better  way  will  lie  to  repot  your  Begonia 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and 
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weak  ami  exhausted  shoots  should  he  out  out  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  development  of  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  ones,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  much  pruning  is  necessary. 
The  very  weak  shoots  may  be  cut  out  right  from 
the  base.  What  littlo  pruning  is  needed  should 
be  carried  out  at  once,  and  the  liquid-manure 


Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mine,  ('roiimo  ns  a  pot  plant. 
(Sec  page  208.) 


may  bo  given  at  the  same  time.  If  yon  intend 
repotting,  do  it  at  once.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  the  common  Hydrangea  (H.  llortensia). 
The  more  shrubby- growing  H.  paniculata  gran- 
diflora,  which  is  now  a  good  deal  grown  in  pots, 
should  bo  pruned  back  hard  to  good  plump  buds 
in  earl}’  spring.  ] 


ROBBS. 


CLASSES  OF  ROSES. 

Wiiat  constitutes  a  Noisette,  a  Tea,  n  Bourbon,  and  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual?  Ilow  is  one  sort  distinguished  from 
another  ?— J  KANKTOt. 

[In  all  tribes  now  cultivated  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  confusion,  so  that  it  becomes  ditlicult 
for  oven  experts  to  decide  which  should  bo  in 
one  class  or  which  should  be  in  another.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally  of  the  groups  you  ask  about, 

Noisette  Rusks  arc  distinguished  by  their 
large  clusters  of  blossom  and  their  late  flower¬ 
ing.  They  also  usually  yield  their  blossoms 
upon  the  secondary  growths  of  the  previous 
summer,  hence  require  the  merest  topping  of 
the  shoots  when  pruning.  Aimee  Vibort  and 
Ophirie  are  typical  Noisettes,  but  Marechal 
Niel  is  also  classed  with  this  group,  doubtless 
owing  to  its  habit  of  yielding  bunches  of  buds 
and  blossoms  that  hang,  as  it  wore,  like  clusters 
of  Hazel  Nuts,  the  latter  being  termed 
“Noisette”  by  the  French,  although  some  sup¬ 
pose  the  tribe  take  their  name  from  Philip 
Noisette,  the  raiser  of  the  flrst  variety.  For¬ 
merly  this  tribe  was  very  hardy,  but  later 
crosses  with  the  Tea-scented  group  have  ren¬ 
dered  some  of  them  tender.  Almost  all  of  the 
Noisettes  are  of  a  climbing  habit. 

Tea-scented  Roses  are  distinguished  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  colours,  slender,  thin  growths, 
usually  covered  with  a  bloom  as  on  a  Grape, 
rich  coloured  and  shiny  foliage,  so  free  flower¬ 
ing  as  to  be  cur  most  perpetual  blooming  Roses, 
and  alto  ;ether  a  refined  characteristic  when 
compared  with  the  other  groups.  In  this  tribe 
are  found  the  delightful  yellows,  copper  colours, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  every  hue  imaginable 
Although  some  few  are  powerfully  fragrant,  the 
majority  have  the  odour  of  a  newly-opened 
chest  of  Tea,  hence  their  name  “Tea  Roses." 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  brilliant  in  colour  and 
fulness  of  flower  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
yet  for  bouquets  or  cut  flowers  they  aro  far 
superior,  and  also  last  longer  when  cut-in  fact, 
they  improve  in  water  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
In  this  tribe  aro  found  most  of  the  charmin 
bud  Roses  that  aro  so  useful  frfPTHttqn.holq 
sprays.  Thtf) gTyMporttferalL  hw  leYter) 
they  can  withstand  the  severities  or  wint 


the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  be  well 
drained  and  their  lower  branches  moulded  up 
with  earth  as  one  would  Potatoes. 

Bourbon  Roses  appear  closely  allied  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  so  much  so  that  one  cannot 
distinguish  many  of  the  modern  kinds  from  the 
latter.  Bourbon  Roses  have  very  large  shiny 
foliage  of  lather  a  leathery  tendency.  They 
are  always  most,  bcautilul  in  autumn — in  fact, 
with  the  Teas,  Chinese,  and  Polyantha  groups, 
they  arc  our  U-sl.  auluuiuals.  Here  the  flowers 
are  generally  produced  in  clusters,  but  upon 
still',  rigid  growth,  and  larger  than  the  Noisettes. 
Amiosa  is  a  typical  Bourbon  of  the  small- 
flowered  section  and  Souvenir  do  la  Mai i liaison 
of  the  larger-flowered. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  give  us  those  large, 
deliciously  fragrant  blossoms  and  brilliant,  rich 
coloured  reds,  pinks,  and  whites  which  have 
become  so  well  known.  They  have  a  very  stiff 
habit  of  growth,  thick  shoots,  and  large  foliage. 
Though  termed  Hybrid  Perpetual,  there  are 
few  of  the  true  Hybrid  Perpetual  that  really 
deserve  the  appellation  of  “  Perpetual,"  the 
freest  autumnals  closely  allied  to  them  being 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  and,  though  the  majority  are 
sweetly  fragrant,  there  are  some  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  many  varieties  of  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  Victor  V’erdier.  But  of  all  the 
groups  of  the  Rose  those  are  tho  most  suitable 
to  the  beginner,  for  they  will  thrive  under  con¬ 
ditions  not  particularly  favourable  to  tho  Rose. 
To  see  them  in  their  greatest  beauty  anil  magni¬ 
ficence  they  require  rich  clayoy  loam  and  plenty 
of  liquid-manure  during  the  growing  soason, 
also  a  free  thinning  of  the  shoots  and  buds  ] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose-buds  dropping.  -Kindly  toll  me  what  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  Rose- bails  fall  oil  tho  trees  without 
opening  ?  This  season  scores  of  mine  get  hard  and  will 
not  open.  My  trees  arc  good  anil  young.— Sir  Kox. 

[  This  may  occur  owing  to  a  certain  paralyais 
of  tho  roots,  brought  about  by  too  much 
moisture  or  overdoses  of  chemical  or  other 
manures.  Certain  kinds  aro  also  much  addicted 
to  this  had  habit.  You  should  discard  such  in 
favour  of  some  of  tho  lovely  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  now  so  popular.  We  have  this  season  had 
several  late  frosts,  which,  almost  unperceived, 
injure  many  of  the  Rose-huds  in  embryo,  those 
causing  them  to  drop.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  this,  save  pruning  as  late  as 
possible.] 

Roses  with  damaged  foliage.  -I  should  I* 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  mo  what  U  tlie  mat  tor 
with  tho  foliago  of  my  Rose-trees,  and  the  remedy?  The 
leaven  of  most  of  the  trees  are  badly  attacked  like  the 
enclosed.  It  does  not  seem  to  alTect  the  blooms,  as  they 
have  lieen  splendid,  hut  it  Is  unsightly.— SocTIII-oitT. 

[The  foliago  enclosed  has  tho  appearance  of 
being  injured  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Lackey- 
moth.  Those  with  a  whitish  appearance  have 
evidently  been  injured  by  tlirips.  You  will 
possibly  observe  during  this  month  several  very 
small  brownish  moths  flying  about  the  Roses  in 
tho  evening.  If  yon  try  and  catch  tlieso  you 
will  save  your  Roses  another  year  to  a  groat 
extent  from  tho  ravages  of  the  lirst-named  pest. 
Give  tho  surface  soil  a  dressing  of  soot  at  once 
Another  season,  after  pruning,  an  application  of 
slaked  linto  will  not  only  keep  these  insects  off, 
but  will  also  materially  help  the  Roses.  Helle¬ 
bore  powder  is  also  a  useful  remedy  for  ridding 
plants  of  these  and  similar  insects,  hut  as  it  is 
poisonous  care  must  he  usod  in  its  application  ] 

Briers  budded  last  August. -Roses,  budded 
on  Briers  last  August,  have  sent  out  Bhoots  1  yard  and 
1 1  yards  long.  Buds  up  the  side  havo  broken  out  into 
small  branches.  Shall  I  out  these  now,  or  when?  Will 
the  tops  (cut  off)  root  in  sandy  soil  I— T.  B. 

[The  varieties  budded  upon  your  Briers  were 
probably  of  a  climbing  habit,  they  having  made 
such  long  growths  as  you  mention.  l)o  not 
prune  them  in  any  way  until  next  March.  It  is 
quite  possible  the  small  branches  or  laterals  now 
bursting  out  will  flower  in  September.  Wo 
suppose  you  have  given  the  main  shoots  tho 
support  of  a  stick,  otherwise  you  run  the  risk 
of  having  them  blown  out  the  first  gale  we  get. 
As  to  making  cuttings  from  such  growths,  we 
think  you  would  meet  with  vory  poor  success, 
because  the  wood  is  too  soft  or  sappy.  You 
might  succeed  if  you  pinch  out  the  point  nt 
once,  then  in  two  or  three  weeks'  time  cut  off 
about  1 ',  foot  of  the  growth,  dividing  this  up 
ijjto  'ongths,  each  containing  two  leaf  HtWfhfi 

ut  the  end  of  each  cutting 
and  jus1,  below  the  little  eye  or  btid  a 
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of  each  leaf  stalk  retaining  the  latter  on  the 
cutting  to  afford  support  to  the  cutting  whilst 
it  is  forming  roots.  1  libble  such  cuttings  in  under 
a  bell-glass  or  hand-light  in  about  II  inches  oi 
sandy  soil,  having  previously  afforded  3  inches 
or  4  inches  of  drainage.  Or  you  might  insert 
tho  cuttings  round  a  well-drained  5-inch  pot, 
and  plai  e  them  under  a  bell-glass,  or  a  cube 
sugar  box  with  a  sheet  of  glass  on,  top  will  •!.. 
an  well.  Place  box  in  shade  for  a  time,  then 
after  al>out  four  weeks  remove  to  sunny  jura¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  you  must  give  the  cutting! 
frequent  syringing  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  ] 

Penzance  Briers  amt  blight.— Are  the  Pen  mi, 

llriirs  liable  to  at  tacks  of  Might  1  Some  of  mine,  plant*! 
in  light  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  in  an  open  siliu 
lion,  are  very  much  alleetcd.  The  roots  have 
mulched,  water  is  given  in  quantity  at  intervals  in  do 
weather,  and  the  leaves  are  constantly  sprayed  with  ring 
water  after  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder,  and  all  tlw 
Insects  are  washed  off ;  hut,  in  shite  of  all  this,  tt-\ 
reappear  next  day -first  a  little  black  tty  with  bri.li 
wings,  then  the  green-fly,  and  soon  the  ti|r*  of  the  lira  , 
dies  are  infested  again.  The  foliage  looks  green  a»! 
healthy  and  the  plants  bloom  well,  bill  their  teudeir  i  i . 
cat'll  the  blight  affects  other  Roses  in  the  same  last,  sal 
I  am  thinking  of  throwing  away  the  Briers  to  save  th.  T.  i 
Roses.  They  are  not  crowded,  anil  have  only  been  plant.  J 
two  seasons ;  last  season  they  were  cut  down,  Kurt.-, 

|  \Ve  have  never  found  these  Briers  more  pic 
disposed  to  attacks  of  aphis  than  other  Rose-. 
Tlie  vory  trying  aspect,  such  as  tin'  foot  oi  a 
south  wall,  favours  the  rapid  propagation  oi  the 
post,  and  although  you  havo  taken  so  much 
trouble  in  syringing  and  dusting  with  Tobacr 
powder,  you  have  almost  certainly  not  “  washd 
off  all  tho  insects.”  Supposing,  as  is  most  pmb 
able,  half  a  dozen  have  escaped  removal  they 
would  bo  sutlioiunt  to  cause  future  trouble  by 
their  wonderfully  rapid  increase.  Evon  if  the 
insects  are  syringed  off  the  plants  tliev  will 
crawl  back  again  from  the  ground.  What  u 
required  is  some  means  of  killing  them  outright. 
This  could  lie  done  by  covering  tho  bushes  with 
a  hood  of  close-woven  canvas,  then  fumigating 
with  Tobacco-paper.  But  it  is  i -a rolv  practic 
able  outdoors.  A  very  good  remedy  for  aplii* 
is  parallin  emulsion,  but  one  is  liable  to  injuir 
tlie  foliago  unless  great  care  is  taken.  A  very 
good  emulsion  can  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
quart  of  soft-soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  soft 
water.  Roniovefroni  tho  lire,  and  while  still  boil 
ing  hot,  add  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  inline 
diatoly  churn  the  mixture  with  a  syringe.  Fur 
use  it  must  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume 
of  water.  We  think  if  you  give  your  Roses  a 


Cut  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  (See  page  29?.) 


good  syringing  witli  this  mixture  in  the  evening 
you  will  not  need  to  discard  tho  Briers  in  favour 
of  the  Tea  Roses  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  aphis  would  disappear 
IWnV  latter  even  if  you  did  destroy  the 
'  e  some  effective  remedy, 
ih  ysLt^b'Jll^eJdydribed.  Another  excellent 
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pling  the  plant.  But  although  we  advise  you  furnished  with  fibrous  roots  and  carefully 
to  do  this  we  do  not  think  the  variety  worth  this  planted  in  well-prepared  soil,  there  is  no  leason 
trouble.  Why  not  plant  some  of  the  glorious  why  they  should  not  grow  as  freely  as  bushes 
Tea,  Hybrid  Tea,  and  Bourbon  and  China  Boses  near  large  towns.  In  fact,  some  residents  of  the 
that  will  give  you  abundance  of  blossom  from  London  suburbs  advocate  them,  especially  of 
May  to  October?  The  variety  you  have  had  the  free-growing,  Tea-scented  tribes,  as,  being 
imposed  upon  you  as  Maiden’s  Blush  is  nothing  elevated,  they  contend  the  Roses  grow  in  a 
but  a  Rose  known  as  Ma  Surprise,  which  is  a  purer  air.  One  may  see  any  day  some  fine 
notoriously  bad  kind  to  expand.  The  true  standard  Roses  in  the  gardens  of  Iaiiidnii 
Maiden's  Blush  is  quite  a  flat  bloom,  always  suburbs  and  at  Kow  Gardens,  where  they  have 
opening  well,  and  the  charming  kind, 11  Celestial,”  to  contend  with  almost  the  same  disadvantages 
which  is  also  a  “  Maiden  s  Blush,  lias  the  love-  as  t|lu  dwellers  in  Suburbia,  there  are  many  lino 
lieet  buttonhole  bud  imaginable  of  a  beautiful  standard  Roses  to  lie  found.  As  you  ask  us 
shell-pink  colour.  It  is  not  of  much  use  manuring  which  would  give  the  best  result,  bushes  or 
a  Rose  unless  one  also  pays  attention  to  thin  standards,  supposing  conditions  are  equal,  wo 
ning  the  growths.]  I  should  advise  you  to  obtain  the  majority  as 

Sweet  Brier  Anne  of  Geierstein.  —  bushes,  but  intermix  a  few  standards,  or,  better 
This  is  the  second  best  of  the  whole  sixteen  still,  half  standards,  to  provide  some  elevated 
varieties  raised  by  lord  l’enzauce.  The  first  colour  and  to  dispel  the  formality  which  hcilsi if 


plan  of  ridding  Roses  of  aphis  is  to  dip  the 
points  of  the  shoots  where  they  congregrate 
into  some  Tobacco- water.  This  is  far  more 
effecti  ve  than  dusting  with  the  powder,  for  then 
all  the  flies  receive  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  If 
you  try  this  we  think  you  will  bo  pleased  with 
the  result.  Take  1  lb.  of  good  Tobacco-paper 
and  steep  it  in  I  gallon  of  boiling  water.  When 
well  steeped  add  I  gallon  of  clean  soft,  water, 
ami  it  is  ready  for  use.) 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler  dying  back.- l.a*i 
November  1  planted  in  my  g mlrn  Home  Crimson  Kimbler 
Roses.  Very  good,  strong  plants  they  were.  They  have 
now  taken  to  dying  downwards.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
reason  and  what  I  am  to  do?  Should  I  cutoff  the  dead 
part  ?  When  may  1  put  in  some  Hose  cuttings  of  Uamhler  ?— 
V:.  Ki/iwkhs. 

[Newly-pl  intod  specimens  of  this  and  other 
climbing  Roses  often  die  back  in  the  manner 
stated  tho  first  season.  This  is  owing  to  the 
iuHUtiiuicnt  ripening  of  their  growths.  Wo 
always  like  to  cut  Rick  such  plants  in  March  to 
quite  half  their  length.  By  so  doing  the  wood 
is  hardened  and  tho  hushes  are  also  induced  to 
Break  out  low  down,  which  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  if  one  would  have  a  bushy  plant  at  the 
base  to  commence  with.  Cut  away,  by  all 
means,  this  dead  wood,  and  give  the  plants  a 
good  soaking  at  once,  then  mulch  tho  ground 
round  about  them.  Next  year  they  will  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  pruning.  If  they  break  out 
into  new  growth  strongly  this  should  bo  pinched 
I  rack  at  tho  end  of  August,  which  will  hardon 
it  more  than  anything  else.  Cuttings  of  this 
Rose  may  be  inserted  in  September.  l’lant 
them  in  deeply-dug  ground,  either  in  the  open 
garden  or  in  partial  shelter  among  trees. 
Watch  our  columns  for  hints  as  to  making  such 
cuttings  before  the  time  mentioned  arrives.] 

Roses  with  blighted  foliage.— I  forward  a  lew 
leaves  from  ilifferent  dwarf  Rose-trees  in  iny  garden. 
Nearly  every  tree  (of  fifty  or  sixty)  Is  blighted  in  same  way. 
Can  you  kindly  tell  me  cause  and  cure?  Some  were 
planted  lost  year,  some  eight  or  ten  years  hack.  Is  the 
fault  in  the  soil,  or  does  it  arise  from  the  cold  spring  we 
had?  Should  I  he  right  in  transplanting  all  to  another 
part  of  garden?— Wvk. 

[Rose  foliage  having  this  scorched  appearance 
usually  appears  upon  neglected  plants.  The 
last  two  or  three  dry  seasons  have  favoured  the 
troublesome  little  caterpillar  that  feeds  upon 
the  underside  of  tho  foliage  early  in  the  season. 
The  injury  is  not  immediately  apparent,  but  as 
soon  as  tho  sun  gains  power  this  burnt  condition 
is  manifest.  The  soil  in  which  tho  Roses  are 
growing  needs  working.  Next  autumn,  about 
the  end  of  October,  lift  the  buslios  carefully, 
cut  off  tho  branchos  to  within  a  foot  or  18  inches 
of  their  base,  trim  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  heel  them  in  carefully  under  a  north  wall 
or  hedge.  Then  either  have  this  plot  of  land 
well  trenched,  or  prepare  another  plot  for  the 
plants.  If  you  use  the  same  plot  in  which  the 
plants  are  now  growing,  skim  off  the  surface 
soil,  and  either  burn  it  or  else  put  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  As  the  trenching  pro¬ 
ceeds  sandwich  as  it  were  some  cow-manure 
with  the  soil,  also  burnt  garden  refuse,  if  you 
have  any.  After  the  soil  has  settlod  down,  say 
in  a  week  or  two,  the  hushes  may  ho  replanted. 
If  you  go  to  this  trouble  we  believe  you  will  be 
well  repaid  in  healthier  foliage  and  finer 
blossoms  than  plants  can  possibly  produce  when 
checked  in  the  manner  yours  are  at  present. 
The  following  summer,  should  it  lie  a  dry  one, 

f;ive  timely  waterings — not  a  mere  sprinkling, 
nit  a  good  soaking  twice  a  weok  during  the 
letter  pirt  of  May,  and  through  Juno  and  July. 


Pelargonium  Souv.  lie  Chou.  Turner  as  a  window  plant.  (See  page  21)9.) 


Rosa  rugosa  Blanche  de  Ooubert.  - 

This  is  a  charming  variety  of  Rosa  rugosa,  in 
which  the  blossoms  are  of  that  beautiful  pure 
satiny  white  common  to  Rosa  rugosa  alba,  but 
the  flowers  are  double,  or,  perhaps,  semi-double 
would  be  tho  best  expression  to  use.  The 
blossoms  are  certainly  very  charming,  without 
any  suspicion  of  lunipinoss.'  A  great,  deal  of  l  In* 
value  of  R.  rugosa  is  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
left,  to  itself,  it  will  form  a  Tiundsome  hush  and 
soon  attain  cons idei able  dimensions  by  season 
of  the  sturdy  suckeis,  which  nro  pushed  up  so 
freely.  These  newer  varieties  are,  however, 
generally  grafted  or  budded,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  increase  in  the  manner  common  to  this 
Rose.  Though  plants  on  their  own  roots  are, 
of  course,  preferable,  very  good  results  can  lie 
obtained  in  tho  case  of  tho  single  white  variety 
by  layering  the  shoots  directly  they  are  long 
enough,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
untouched.  Tho  result  is  that  each  rooted 
layer  pushes  up  suckers  of  its  own  when  sutli- 
ciently  strong,  and  in  this  way  a  bed  of  tho 


secured,  which  will  not  only  give  a  brilliant 
effect  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  June,  but  will 
also  remain  a  sweet-scented  and  substantial 
dividing  line  in  the  garden. 

Standard  v.  dwarf  Roses  for  town 
gardens.— There  appears  lo  Hi-  a  deal  of  eonllieting 
evidence  as  to  whether  dwarf  or  standard  Roses  are  the 
more  sat  isfactory  tinder  equally  favourable  circumstances, 
and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  latter  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unsuitable  for  planting  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
towns.  I  should  he  glad,  therefore,  it  you  would  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  which  kind  will  give  the  best  r.  suits, 
supposing  conditions  could  he  made  equally  favourable  for 
both.  1  have  made  the  soil  in  my  garden  retentive  by  the 
addition  of  marl  in  suitable  proportion,  and  I  have  now 
a  supply  of  cow-manure  for  the  coining  niilumn  which 
will,  I  think,  render  the  ground  still  more  suitable  for 
standards.  Ilarhorne,  however,  iso  suburb  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  would  come  under  the  ban  mentioned  aho\e  as 
regards  standards,  hut  I  think,  to  all  present  intents  and 
purposes,  it  might  he  considered  os  a  country  town  of 
some  few  thousand  inhabitants,  os  it  stands  on  the  liest 
side  of  Birmingham,  where  there  are  no  factories,  and  is 
separated  from  the  city  by  tho  suburb  of  Kdgboston, 
which  consists  almost  wholly  of  gentlemen's  houses,  some 
with  spacious  gardens  anil  grounds  attached,  and,  further, 
lietween  Horhorne  and  Edgbaston  there  are  fields.  Its 
situation,  too,  is  very  high,  which  gives  it  all  the  more 
immunity  from  the  smoke  of  Birmingham  Would  you 
consider  it  a  place  where  standard*,  properly  attended 
to,  should  do  as  well  os  dwarfs  ?— II.  S. 

[As  a  rule  dwarf  or  bush  Roses  are  longer 
lived  than  standards,  but  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  suitable  varieties  whether  standards  are  a 
ACfcilcis*  or  failure.  If  free-growing  kinds  are 
tfcdxled-  upon  healthy  hedge  Briers, 
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ounds."  —A  new  and  recited  edition  of  thi*  book 
■  'ijlhlh ,  a pa rt  from  reprint*)  trill  be  famed  lo  the 
■•ettera  thi*  week,  In  thi* the  trees  and  thruOt  are 
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TREE  P.KONY  (P.  MOUTA.V). 

The  varieties  of  this,  like  the  herbaceous  kinds, 
are  non  very  numerous.  The  Tree  Pieony  is 
quite  hardy,  anil  when  properly  planted  re¬ 
quires  little  care.  It  is  invaluable  for  mixed 
holders,  and  especially  well  suited  for  forming 
tingle  specimens  on  lawns.  If,  during  the 
winter  months,  its  appearance  is  against  it,  this 
drawback  is  amply  compensated  for  in  summer, 
when  it  is  covered  with  hno  foliage  and  gorgeous 
blossoms.  When,  too,  it  breaks  into  growth  in 
"pring,  ils  young  leaves  assume  every  shade  of 
colour,  from  violet-crimson  to  green.  Tree 
I'.eonies  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  or 
position  ;  they  grow  in  nearly  pure  sand, 
tioui  i-.hing  as  well  as  in  a  strong  loam.  They, 
however,  prefer  a  good  strong  soil,  and  where 
it.  is  loo  -.indy  it  should  be  made  a  little  better 
suited  for  them  by  adding  decomposed  manure 
and  loam  ;  or,  where  it  is  too  clayey,  it  should 
lie  made  lighter  by  the  addition  of  manure, 
sand,  and  similar  materials.  Moutan  l’a-onies 
are  gross  feeders,  anil  amply  repay  for  occa¬ 
sional  top-dressings  of  half-decomposed  cow- 
manure.  Of  the  scarcer  and  best  varieties  nur¬ 
serymen  generally  send  out  one  or  two-year-old 
pi  nits,  grafted  on  the  roots  of  Piconia  edulis. 
After  a  proper  place  has  been  selected  in  which 
in  plant  them,  dig  out  a  pit  I A  feet  deep  and 

feel  in  diameter  :  put  in  a  few  inches  of  lialf- 
decom  pored  cow- man¬ 
ure,  and  well  mix  it 
with  the  soil.  The 
plants  should  he  put 
in  so  that  the  graft  may 
In*  buried  a  few  inches 
under  the  ground, 
wlicio  it  will  in  time 
I  lirow  out  roots  of  its 
own.  They  do  not 
Mower  well  until  the 
third  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  but  after  that 
they  produce  blossoms 
in  profusion.  Being 
naturally  of  what  is 
termed  slow  growth, 
they  are  not  propagated 
by  division  to  any  great 
i  xtent,  but  chiefly  by 
grafting  upon  the  loots 
of  the  herbaceous  var¬ 
ieties,  which  is  done  in 
August.  The  grafts 
are  placed  in  frames, 
where  they  unite,  anil 
are  transplanted  the 
f  uccceding  year  in  rows 
in  the  nursery. 

September  and  Oeto- 
lier  are  the  months  best 
suited  for  their  plant¬ 
ing,  but  if  in  pots  they 
may  be  put  out  in 

spring,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

( lood  plants  set  out  in  nutumn  produce 
quantities  of  flowers  the  second  or  third 
\  ear  after  planting.  Each  year  they  increase  in 
size  and  beauty,  and  Boon  become  the  most 
showy  and  attractive  features  of  the  garden. 
They  are  tho  first  of  any  of  the  varieties  of 
P.-eonies  to  flower,  and  put  forth  their  blooms 
early  in  May.  Until  the  second  half  of  this 
century  only  such  sorts  as  had  white,  rose, 
Milncn,  and  lilac  coloured  flowers  were  known  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fortune  for  the 
introduction  of  his  Chinese  vaiieties,  most  of 
which  have  scarlet,  violet,  and  magenta-  ( 
■  ■■loured  flowers.  Von  Sielxilil,  too,  introduced  I 
a  number  of  Japanese  varieties,  which,  however,  I 
form  a  different  race,  and  are  mostly  single  or 
semi -double. 

Some  iif  the  best  kinds  are  well  worth  being 
put  under  glass— that  is,  they  should  have  a 
rash  nr  two  put  over  them  in  spring  to  save 
them  from  late  frosts  and  rainy  weather.  Of 
course,  plenty  of  air  must  bo  admitted,  and,  so 
treated,  the  flowers  are  gainers  in  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree,  both  in  size  and  colour. 


v  A  BORDER  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
Nkaki.Y  three  years  ago  I  hail  lent  to  me  “  The 
English  Flower  Garden  ’’  for  a  few  weeks.  1 
had  always  had  a  special  liking  for  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  having  vivid  memories  of  their  loveliness 
in  an  old  garden  near  Melrose,  N.B.  There  the 
summer  is  late,  and  the  flowers  of  that  season 
and  those  of  autumn  bloom  together  in  beauti¬ 
ful  fashion  and  often  with  gorgeous  effect.  I 
longed  to  try  the  border  arranged  for  “  colour 
effect,"  although  ill  a  small  garden  it  seemed 
ambitious ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has 
been  and  is  successful,  anil  has  given  me  and 
friends  who  have  seen  it  great  pleasure.  I 
have  the  disadvantage  of  the  heavy  London 
clay,  which  I  hail  to  lighten,  manure,  and  dig 
very  deeply.  It  is  also  a  disadvantage  that  the 
Imnler  faces  south  :  it  is  very  hot  and  the  soil 
cracks,  Imt  I  mulch  a  great  deal,  and  the  border 
is  so  full  of  plants  it  is  not  noticed.  The 
border  is  9<i  feet  long  anil  ft  feet  wide,  and  as  it 
has  a  fence  all  along  at  the  back  I  left  out  the 
tallest  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Sunflowers,  and 
covered  the  fence  with  Tea  Roses  mostly, 
which  grow  very  luxuriantly.  I  have  also  on  it 
a  pure  white  evergreen  climbing  Rose,  a  laven¬ 
der  Clematis,  a  purple  Passion-flower,  a  yellow 
Jessamine,  and  a  Chi  ninnan  thus  fmgrans.  The 
lung  branches  of  the  Ruses  are  allowed  to  wave 
almut  above  the  fence  and  add  to  the  beauty 


Codonopsis  ovata.— This  pretty  liellflower  larks 
the  ri.-h  Mile  colour  of  most.  Bellflowers,  but  has  a  ipiict 
ht-atily  ol  its  own.  Its  large  drooping  flowers.  Iiorne 
abundantly  on  strong  erect  stalks,  are  of  the  palest  bine 
shade  externally,  hut  the  inner  base  of  the  lU*r^  is  most 
distinct  with  a  zone  of  rich  yellow  surrounding  thf-Maei. 
stigma.  It  is  a  good  pla©  ftfl  fcjge«ktfeyn^(ij 


A  Tree  Peony. 


of  the  border.  After  the  early  bulbs  were  over 
the  Day  Lilies  were  a  lovely  sight,  and  the 
sweet  white  Iris,  the  equally  lovely  bronze  and 
orange,  yellow  and  lemon  Iris,  Wallflowers  of 
the  same  colours,  Globe-flowers,  masses  of 
yellow  Alyssum,  Polyanthus,  Pansies,  Aubrie- 
tias,  evergreen  Candytuft,  Forget-me-nots. 
Primroses.  Saxifrages,  and  gorgeous  Oriental 
Poppies,  dark  purple,  and  white  double  Colum¬ 
bines,  Anemones  in  all  colours,  and  many  bulbs, 
such  as  Fritillarias,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Soillas, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  Triteleias,  and  several  kinds 
of  Narcissus  and  Spanish  Iris.  The  Gentians, 
to  my  sorrow,  will  not  grow  here,  and  I  had 
some  troublo  with  Phlox  setacea,  but  I  have 
now  got  a  splendid  mass  by  putting  stones  over 
the  ground,  and  the  plant  has  now  nearly 
covered  them.  Then  followed  white  Fraxinella, 
St.  Bruno's  Lilies,  double  white  Pyrethrums, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  Iris 
ochroleuca,  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium), 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  Campanulas  lilac  and  white, 
of  all  heights,  from  pyramidalis  to  carpatica,  in 
great  masses,  lavender  and  purple  Pansies,  a 
very  handsome  lavender  Delphinium  with  brown 
eye,  (Enothera  marginata,  lota  of  Mignonette, 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  Tobacco-plant,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  “  Cherry  Pie,”  and  Sweet  Verbenas, 
also  in  tho  border.  The  yellow  (Enotheras  were 
very  lovely  a  week  ago,  and  near  them  are  tall 
orange  Day  Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis, 

’  Poppies,  Thalictrums,  Chrysanthemum v 
‘.ntirrhinums,  Verbose um,  F.srhgi^heltaia, 


anil  Nasturtiums,  which  form  a  fine  mass  of 
colour.  Further  on  come  the  Phloxee,  crimson, 
scarlet,  salmon,  and  salmon  -  rose,  and  the 
Iwauliful  Pentslemons — which  have  stood  the 
winter,  well  mulched— and  are  large  clump, 
with  glorious  spikes  already.  The  .Shirley 
Poppies,  scarlet  Lychnis,  Heuchera  sanguines, 
Dicentraa,  crimson  and  pink  Sweet  Williams, 
Antirrhinums,  pink  Spiraas,  and  Clove  Pinks 
come  next.  The  splendour  of  a  great 
mass  of  lilac  Delphiniums  is  going  over,  but 
side  shoots  an*  still  blooming,  and  they  look  at 
their  beat  near  tlie  tall  white  Foxgloves, 
Spirteas,  Rryngiums,  (Enothera  loimarckiiuia, 
(E.  macrocarpa,  anil  lilac  Nemophilas.  My 
Madonna  Lilies  failed  this  year,  so  il id  a  large 
clump  of  Tiger  Lilies.  Presently  there  will  U* 
Tri  tin  nas.  Marguerites,  Lobelia  cardinal  is, 
scarlet  Gladiolus,  Glolie  Thistle,  late  Phloxes, 
Asters,  Japanese  Anemones,  Statue  lati- 
folia,  Plumbago,  and  Chrysanthemums  of 
various  colours,  which  bloomed  last  year  to  the 
middle  of  December,  In  a  north  border  I  have 
a  selection  of  Pa-onies  which  I  think  are  far  toi 
seldom  grown.  The  new  and  delicate  shades 
are  very  beautiful.  Many  Irises,  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  I/cnten  Roses,  anil  clumps  of 
favourite  flowers  arc  repealed  there  so  as  to 
prolong  the  season.  There,  too.  Auriculas, 
Primulas,  and  spring  things  grow  well  and  do 
imt  need  to  lie  moved  as  in  the  south  border. 

A  Rose  Imnler  I  have 
carpeted  with  Pansies, 
anil  another  with  Glove 
Pinks.  I  have  plenty 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  many 
shades,  and  some  tine 
Hollyhocks.  At  no 
time  am  I  without 
flowers  in  these  border*, 
though  sometimes  only 
one  or  two  kinds. 
HlLLDKXK,  Harrow. 

SWEET  PEAS. 
Popular  sorts  at  the 
BI-CENTENARY  CELE¬ 
BRATION. 

One  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the 
popularity  of  certain 
sorts  of  Sweet  Peas  at 
the  exhibition  of  these 
flowers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  week.  That 
the  more  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  have  quickly 
come  into  favour  is 
clear,  as  old  sorts  are 
rarely  met  with,  except 
in  very  large  collection8, 
where,  perhaps,  they 
are  kept  for  comparison. 
Bright,  rich  colours  are  represented  by 
many  very  excellent  varieties,  the  colours 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Of  these 
richer  shades  of  colour  there  is  now  a  goodly 
number,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  most  popular  sorts.  Of  the  crimson 
shades  of  colour  none  w.as  better  than  Salopian, 
which  is  best  described  a3  a  rich  mulberry-crim¬ 
son,  and  very  large  and  handsome.  There  are 
certain  shadings  of  scarlet  in  this  flower  which 

enhance  its  brightness.  Another  excellent  crim¬ 
son  is  Mars,  which  was  frequently  met  with.  It 
has  large,  bright,  erect  standards,  anil  bold 
looking  wings.  The  colour  is  very  rich,  and  the 
plant  has  a  splendid  constitution.  What  the 
catalogue  describes  as  salmon-orange  applies  to 
a  variety  named  Gorgeous.  It  is,  indeed,  a  gor¬ 
geous  flower,  anil,  without  doubt,  the  most  vivid 
piece  of  colouring  so  far  represented  in  the 
Sweet  Peas.  The  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  in  many  others,  the  erect  standards 
often  becoming  scalded  or  bleached  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season.  Just  now  the 
blossoms  are  opening  free  from  blemish. 
The  most  beautiful  flower  of  all  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  undoubtedly  Lady  Mary  Carrie, 
than  which  there  is  no  better  example  of  rich 
and  effective  colouring  combined  with  blossoms 
of  large  size.  The  colour  may  be  described  as 
rich  orange-pink,  prettily  shaded  rose,  and 
either  in  the  garden  or  when  cut  there  is  no 
rijofte  effective  sort.  This  was  probably  shown 
^^^^o^frkind.  Its  fragrance, 
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no,  is  superb.  Of  rose-coloured  sorts  Prince  of 
Vales  is  a  beautiful  example,  being  a  rose- 
elf  of  intense  colour  and  capital  form.  The 
praj s  .if  blossom  are  very  handsome,  often 
allying  aa  main  as  four  individual  (lowers, 
rhe  new  laud  Kenyon  come  into  favour  too, 
his  being  a  rose  magenta  flushed  crimson 
lower.  This  variety  was  placed  first  in  the 
lass  for  one  bunch  of  any  rose  coloured  variety, 
[’lowers  of  a  pink  colour  were  represented  by 
:wo  exquisite  sorts.  I/ively  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  this  colour.  The  standards  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pink,  the  wings  deepening 
nto  a  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
freely  produced,  l’rima  Donna  is  the  other 
flower  of  this  colour,  and  may  fairly  lay  claim 
lo  l.e  a  kind  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  is 
line  of  the  prettiest  of  the  soft  pink  Sweet  I’eas, 
I  lie  blossoms  lining  large,  and  it  frequently 
develops  four  flowers  on  each  spray.  Of 
lavender-coloured  varieties  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply,  but  the  varieties  were  so  very 
limilar  that  the  mention  of  two  will  suffice. 
New  Countess  is  very  fine,  developing  large 
flowers  with  erect  standards  of  pale  bluish- 
lavender,  the  wings  slightly  tinted  mauve, 
lardy  (irisel  Ifamilton  is  similar  in  colour  to  the 
last  named,  but  ill  this  case  the  flowers 


sent  the  colour  at  its  best.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  soft  rosy- lilac  colour,  of  largo  size,  good 
form,  and  often  three  blooms  are  carried  on  a 
spray.  Venus  struck  one  as  being  excellent, 
the  colour  salmon-huff',  the  standards  shaded  a 
beautiful  rosy  pink.  C.  A.  H. 


THE  .SWEET  PEA  AND  THE  DARDEN 
PEA. 

By  invitation  a  number  of  gardeners  and  others 
interested  in  gardening  visited  Messrs,  t  farter’s 
seed  grounds  at  Mortlake  last  week  to  inspect 
the  varieties  of  the  ( iarden  Pea  and  the  Sweet 
Pea,  which  arc  grown  for  the  purposes  of  testing. 
The  soil  of  the  garden  is  very  light  and  resLs  on 
gravel,  so  that  a  shower  of  rain  every  day,  with 
an  extra  dose  once  or  twice  a  week,  would  not  lie 
regarded  altogether  as  a  misfortune.  The  wet 
weather  of  the  present  season,  therefore,  has 
been  somewhat  in  its  favour,  and  really  splendid 
crops  of  Peas  were  to  lie  seen  in  the  trial  rows. 
It  nmy,  perhaps,  lie  as  well  to  explain  that  these 
rows  serve  an  importnntpurpo.se besides  enabling 
an  easy  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
different  varieties  thus  grown  side  by  side,  for 
they  represent  larger  crons  grown  elsewhere, 
and  aro  carefully  watehcu  in  order  to  dulcet 


It  will  be  more  profitable  to  mention  a  few 
kinds  which  attracted  the  general  attention  of 
1  the  visitors.  There  was  a  selection  from  Duchess 
of  Albany,  which  proved  a  very  abundant 
cropper  :  a  blue-seeded  selection  from  Sunrise, 

1  which  is  evidently  a  prolific  market  Pea ; 
and  Pride  of  the  Market,  a  good  dwarf  Tele¬ 
graph,  whose  name  we  understand  has  prevented 
its  merits  from  being  appreciated  by  the  private 
grower,  who  naturally  avoids  what  be  takes 
to  be  a  “  market."  variety.  Abundance  justified 
its  name,  but  it  is  a  variety  for  tropical  climates, 
where  it  is  found  to  answer  admirably.  Daisy 
is  a  tine  dwarf,  of  sturdy  habit,  an  early  main- 
crop  of  much  merit.  There  were  several  rows 
of  Telegraph  and  selections  therefrom.  This 
Pea  is  now  very  popular  in  Yorkshire,  where  we 
j  believe  it  originated.  A  dwarf  Telephone  pro¬ 
duced  very  largo  pods,  and  was  of  excellent 
habit.  There  were  one  or  two  samples  of  the 
“  Mange-tout  ”  Peas,  which  can  be  eaten  entire, 
|  shell  anil  peas,  and  are  sometimes  cooked  whole, 
sometimes  sliced  like  French  Beans.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  why  these  have  not 
become  popular  in  this  country.  The  shell  is 
very  sweet  and  tasty,  and  the  pods  are  well 
tilled.  One  kind  was  named  the  dome  de  Belier 
or  Ram’s  horn.  French  danner  is  a  preserving 
Pea  of  the  kind  rent  over  to  England 
in  such  quantities  for  “out  of  season  ” 
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are  hooded  in  form,  the  standards  looking 
very  pretty  when  fully  developed.  Navy 
blue  is  the  most  striking  of  the  deep  blue 
flowers,  but,  like  other  highly-coloured  kinds, 
is  often  bleached  in  unfavourable  weather. 
There  is  a  Navy  Blue  sent  out  by  Burpee  which 
is  a  much  deeper  and  better  coloured  flower,  and 
where  possible  this  should  bo  acquired.  Block 
Knight  and  Stanley  are  the  two  nest  sorts  of  a 
maroon  colour.  The  colour  is  clear  and  shiny, 
the  flowers  large,  and  the  standards  erect.  If 
only  one  variety  is  wanted  preference  should  bo 
given  to  Black  Knight.  Of  white  sorts  there 
are  two  which  stand  out  above  all  others.  The 
first  is  Sadie  Burpee,  which  is  indeed  a  giant 
white  flower,  and  to  which  the  highest  praise 
must  be  given.  The  flowers  are  very  refined,  and 
'he  point  of  the  wings  is  slightly  tinted  brown. 
Blanche  Burpee  still  retains  ltB  position  as  being 
a  flower  of  exquisite  whiteness.  The  beautiful 
circular,  erect  standanls  and  wings  of  this  make 
it  a  most  distinct  and  refined  flower.  Among 
'he  primrose  or  rich  cream  colours  Queen 
'  ictoria  takes  a  leading  position  as  a  beautiful 
pile  yellow,  with  erect  standards  and  good  form, 
and  Mrs.  Kckfonl  is  also  another  ot  a  similar 
shade  of  colour,  developing  blossoms  of 
iomi.  Of  a  lilac  shade  there  are  few  rea|y 
good  flowers,  and  Colonist  may 1  said  to1  rep 


But  it  was  the  Sweet  Pea  that 
formed  the  main  attraction  to  the 
visitors,  and  the  rows  of  this  charming 
and  now  populnr  flower  were  a  very 
pretty  sight.  Here,  again,  it  is 
evident  that  the  varieties  are  multi¬ 
plied  unnecessarily.  How  after  row 
could  bo  seen,  bearing  different  names, 
but  indistinguishable  from  one  another 
except  on  close  inspection,  and  some¬ 
times  not  to  lie  distinguished  even 
then.  Certainly,  for  garden  pur- 
I  loses  no  one  would  ever  need  more 
than  one  from  each  group,  for  the 
differences  were  mostly  variations  in 
shape  of  the  standards,  or  in  shades 
of  colour  so  delicate  that  unless  two 
blooms  were  placed  side  by  side  they 
seemed  identical.  There  were  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  and  the  shades  of 
colour,  running  from  pure  white  up 
to  vivid  crimson,  justified  the  favour 
with  which  the  Sweet  Pea  is  now 
regarded  in  English  gardens.  Among 
the  whites  were  Emily  Henderson, 
The  Bride,  and  Fairy  Queen;  Mrs. 
Eckford  was  pointed  out  as  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  a  yellow  Sweet  Pea 
in  existence  ;  Venus  is  a  nice  buff ; 
Gorgeous  a  fine  red  bloom.  Lovely, 
Catherine  Tracey,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Prima  Donna,  Royal  Rose,  and  Adonis 
are  of  various  shades  of  pink  and 
rose;  Invincible  Scm  let  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  and  so  is  Firefly,  which  is  of 
the  same  hue,  but  with  a  tinge  of 
“rogues.”  As  soon  as  a  "rogue”  or  stray  1  violet.  Pink  Cupid,  a  vtry  dwaif  Sweet  Pea, 
plant — that  is,  for  this  purpose  one  not  belong-  and  another  variety  neaily  double, .are  worthy 
ing  to  the  particular  variety  planted— is  dis-  of  mention  ;  \  iolct  Queen  is  a  variety  brought 
covered,  means  are  at  once  taken  to  remove  all  out  in  1K7H,  and  still  grown,  come  idea  ot  the 
similar  plants  from  the  corresponding  field  crop,  extent  of  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  may  tie 
This  is  one  of  the  measures  taken  by  careful  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Garter 
seedsmen  to  keep  the  stock  true,  and  its  neees-  have  during  eighteen  months  handled  no  less 
aity  became  obvious  on  inspection.  Wonderfully  than  thirty -one  tons  of  Sweet  lea  seed.  A 
»  even  ”  were  the  rows  for  the  most  part,  but  glanoo  at  the  fine  show  of  Lettuce  was  followed 
here  and  there  a  “  rogue”  made  its  appearance,  by  luncheon,  after  which  Mr.  McDonald  read  a 
in  some  oases  differing  from  its  companions  only  brief  paper  on  the  Siveet  Pea.  He  pointed  out 
in  habit ;  in  others,'  a  plant  of  an  entirely  that  the  first  Sweet  Pea  of  which  there  is  any 
different  character,  and,  as  Mr.  1).  McDonald  record  came  from  Sicily  in  1696,  and  it  was  tirst 
explained,  long  before  this  visit  the  field  flowered  in  this  country  in  a  garden  at  fcnbeld, 
plots  had  been  cleared  of  all  the  undesirable  I  which  still  exists.  The  variety  Painted  Lady 
occupants,  so  that  there  should  bo  no  possibility  is  first  mentioned  in  a  catalogue  in  1 ,  <»•  * 

of  thoir  seed  becoming  mixed  with  that  for  firm  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  1883  for 
whose  sake  the  crop  was  planted.  An  inspee-  a  plant  raised  much  earlier— in  I  .SOU-  but  the 
tion  of  the  very  numerous  varieties  gave  rise  first  first  class  certificate  granted  for  a  Sweet 
to  the  reflection  that  the  marvel  was  not  that  Pea  was  that  given  for  Scarlet  Invincible  on  the 
seedsmen  sometimes  make  mistakes,  but  that  lltli  July,  1865.  It  was  described  in  the  firm  a 
errors  were  not  more  frequent;  but  a  further  catalogue  in  I860,  where  appeared  the  first 
conclusion  was  that  the  list  of  varieties  of  Pens,  illustration  of  a  Sweet  1  ca  he  had  been  able  to 
like  that  of  many  other  garden  plantB,  is  far  too  trace  in  any  seedsman  s  catalogue,  and  they  had 
long.  If  only  the  best  one-tenth  of  the  kinds  I  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  introduction  to  the 
tested  were  preserved,  and  the  rest  destroyed,  public.  Violet  Queen  was  considered  the  fore- 
-M-obably  no  one  among  gardeners  and  consumers  runner -oftho  types  now  so  popular.  It  was 
•  ■  '  7  -  the  worse  off.  It  would  be  a  illustratttf  iU  'ddSfiSU^In  Carter’s  catalogue  for 

umerate  the  varieties.  UNWHWPYW  Wf°r‘1  g0t  a 
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Peony  in  garden  ot  the  Court.  Form,  llnwkesbury,  Olo’ster.  From  a  photograph  hy  Miss  .lerfkiiiHoti 
Eastwood,  Faille  lit.  (See  page  290.) 
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certificate  for  his  Sweet  Pea.  The  Queen  was 
one  of  Mr.  Eckford’s  introductions,  and  it 
evidently  had  in  it  the  blood  of  Violet  Queen. 
Mr.  Eckford  had  done  a  lot  for  the  Sweet  Pea, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  had  obtained  the  due 
reward  of  his  labours.  Some  writers  on  Sweet 
Peas  had  used  illustrations  centuries  old,  but 
these  were  not  illustrations  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 
but  of  the  Everlasting  Pea.  The  first  true 
illustration  was  Plukennel.t's,  in  the  herbarium 
at  South  Kensington. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  McDonald  forhis  paper, 
and  to  the  firm,  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Beale,  jun., 
responded,  terminated  the  gathering. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Gypsophila  paniculata.  —  Where  cut 
Bowers  aro  in  request  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  this  beautiful  light,  feathery  flowor 
should  be  largely  grown,  for  it  withstands  heat, 
and  gives  a  light,  pleasing  look  to  any  vase  or 
stand  in  which  it  is  used.  I  find  it  succeeds  far 
the  best  when  treated  as  a  biennial.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  drills  in  May,  and  let  the  young 
plants  grow  on  through  the  summer  without 
any  transplanting,  for  they  form  very  stout, 
underground  root-stocks,  and  tho  next  yoar  they 
send  up  ft  perfect  cloud  of  flower-heads.  The 
blooms  aro  very  tiny,  but  the  quantity  that 
may  lie  gathorod  from  a  small  Iasi  is  very  great, 
ami  either  by  day  or  artificial  light  they  aro 
very  effective.— J.  G.,  Qoqtorl. 

A  blue  garden.— lam  much  interested  in 
the  article  signod  “A.  B.”  in  Gardening 
Illustrated  on  blue  flowers,  and  would  vory 
much  like  to  know  particulars  as  to  times  of 
planting  different  flowers  mentioned,  etc.,  or  if 
some  should  be  grown  from  seed,  and  if  a  border 
facing  north  would  bo  too  cold  for  south  of 
Ireland  or  nut,  or  if  a  border  facing  oast  or 
west  would  bo  better?  Also  are  the  Forget- 
me-nots  the  common  spring  sort,  or  are  there 
particular  good  kinds  which  would  be  better  ? 
Would  the  autumn  months  bo  the  best  time  to 
start  the  border  with  a  prospect  of  having  some 
flowers  noxt  spring  and  summer?  Also  are 
Delphiniums,  common  dark  blue  and  Bella¬ 
donna,  the  l)est  ? — K.  G. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— I  have  raised  some  hundred* 
of  Ik'Koniiui  from  need,  anil  the  plains  now  pricked  out 
Into  botes  arc  In  a  frame,  well  alwul ed,  but  with  all  the  air 
possible.  Is  It  too  Into  to  prick  them  out  into  n  bed  in  the 
open?  I  am  doubtful  how  to  proceed,  and  I  also  want  to 
know  how  to  manage  them  during  the  winter.  Will  these 
little  plants  have  made  bulbs  large  enough  to  store  drv, 
as  I  do  with  my  old  ones?  !  want  them  for  bedding  next 
summer. — Emily  M.  Pkkcival. 

[The  best  plan  now  will  be  to  pot  them  on 
into  small  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  tho  frame. 
Keep  them  dose  for  a  weok  after  potting,  and 
then  oxpose  to  tho  air.  When  they  die  down 
in  the  autumn  you  can  store  them  away,  pots 
and  all,  for  the  winter.  Shake  them  out  next 
Bpring  and  plant  in  a  frame,  using  a  mixture  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  loamy  soil.  They  will  start 
away  freely,  and  can  bo  planted  out  with  nice 
balls  of  soil  into  their  permanent  quarters  for 
the  summer.] 

Growing  Violets.— During  the  end  of  this  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer  I  started  a  new  Violet-bed. 
I  have  chiefly  the  sort  called  Czar.  They  are  planted  in  an 
open  Held  facing  south  What  1  do  not  understand  about 
them  is,  that  most  of  the  plants  (those  which  were  planted 
about  the  end  of  May)  have  very  long  runners.  Ought 
these  runners  to  be  cut  ol?  or  left  on  the  plants?— Sixxy 
Houtii. 

[Certainly  cut  ofl'  all  tho  runners  from  your 
Czar  Violets,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  help  them 
to  concentrate  strength  on  the  production  of 
strong  crowns.  Give  the  plants  a  liberal  over¬ 
head  watering  each  night  whilst  dry  weather 
lasts,  as  that  will  check  red-spider,  wliich  ruins 
the  leaves.  You  will  also  do  good  if  you  have 
any  old  decayed  or  very  short  manure  to  spread 
it  about  amongst  the  plants.  Failing  that,  when 
rain  comes  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  to  be 
washed  in.  Even  any  old  pot-soil,  strewn 
amongst  tho  Violets,  or  Cocoa  nut-fibre  refuse 
will  greatly  help  them.  Of  course,  in  your 
Cornish  homo  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  so  dry 
and  parching  as  it  is  near  London.  ] 

l. — Your  corre 

.  ...  . . „„  ...ive  next  spring 

beds  of  Tufted  Pansies.  I  should  like  much  to 
recommend  Sweet  Lavender  for  a  mauve  bed, 
Ardwell  Gem  as  the  best  yellow^  Son  of  th 
Brook  is  also  a  splendid  yelloif  and /white 
I  am  very  pleaebd  WgR  th6  pn\t.v~pfcikJ  .Vi! 


Planting  Tufted  Pansies.- 

spondent,  “  K.  G.,”  wishes  to  have 


Neil.  I  have  grown  all  these  for  beds  from 
cuttings,  but  now,  having  plants,  I  pull  tho 
old  plants  to  pieces  and  replant  every  autumn. 
Sweet  Lavender,  planted  just  far  enough  apart 
all  over  the  bed  to  allow  room  for  Polyanthuses 
and  Tulips  for  a  spring  bedding  effect,  is  charm¬ 
ing.  Then  in  June,  without  moving  the 
Pansiea,  I  take  up  the  Primroses  and  bulbs,  put 
in  a  little  good  fresh  soil,  and  plant  with 
Begonias.  Scarlet  Lobelia  and  Hyacinthus can- 
dicans  make  an  effective  centre,  or  indeed  a 
good  plant  of  Golden  Privet,  or  a  well-grown 
Arulia,  plunged  in  a  pot,  looks  well.  Fuchsias 
in  the  same  way,  dotted  amongst  the  Pansies,  or 
tho  variegated- leaved  Ophiopogon,  are  pretty . 
Indeed,  with  a  little  taste  and  thought  before¬ 
hand,  thcro  is  no  end  to  pretty  combinations  of 
colour.  If  all  seeds  and  faded  flowers  arc  daily 
removed  from  tho  Pansies,  anil  occasionally  in 
hot  weather  a  good  watering  givon,  I  find  they 
go  on  flowering  for  months  much  longer  than 
any  other  sort  of  plant.  The  aim  and  object 
must  be  to  choose  kinds  that  are  really  tufted, 
of  a  short  bushy  growth,  and  good  bloomers  ; 
and  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  are  certainly  all 
this.  Flori/.el  is  also  lovely,  and  the  pretty 
brown  and  yellow  Jackanapes.  The  Violettas 
also  mako  lovoly  bods,  especially  Canary  Bird, 
Queen  of  tho  Year,  etc. — Emma  E.  St.  Paul, 
Ripon. 

Propagating  Polyanthuses. -I  shall  be  obliged 
II  you  will  irlve  me  directions  bow  lo  (rent  my  Polyan¬ 
thuses.  l-ast  year  all  I  then  hod  diet),  apparently  in 
consequence  of  not  being  divided  after  blooming.  This 
was  omitted,  thinking  to  do  it  this  spring.  A  new  lot  this 
year  seem*  to  threaten  to  |{o  In  same  way.  Am  thinking 
of  removing  them  to  more  abady  part  of  Karden,  ana 
dividing  the  roots,  as  noinc  of  them  seem  to  need  separa¬ 
ting  Into  a  dozen  or  more.— Ioxoii'xxt. 

[The  best  course  in  dealing  with  garden  Poly¬ 
anthuses  is  to  sow  seed  every  autumn.  \Vo 
profer  to  do  so  about  tho  last  week  in  August, 
thinly,  on  a  small  bed  in  the  open  ground, 
watering  and  shading  it  during  dry,  hot  weather. 
If  tho  seed  he  of  the  same  season's  saving  so 
much  the  better.  Tho  plants  remain  in  tho  beds 
all  the  winter  and  aro  strong  to  plant  out  in 
April.  They  bloom  very  finely  the  following 
yoar.  Old  nlantH  are  apt  to  become  disrooted 
and  die.  Ivo  hardly  advise  you  to  lift  yours 
and  divide  them  just  now,  as  there  is  a  groat 
risk.  Better  keep  them  liberally  watered  until 
new  growth  is  made  in  tho  autumn,  then  lift 
and  divide  them,  giving  them  deep,  well- 
manured  soil.  If  transplanted  now,  unless  well 
shaded  and  constantly  watered,  tho  plants  might 
die.  ] 

Nasturtiums  falling.— 1  should  Is-  very  grateful 
to  you  if  you  could  give  any  suggestion  us  to  the  cause  ol 
my  repeated  failures  to  grow  Nasturtiums  of  the  ordinary 
dwarf  variety.  This  year  I  bought  some  mixed  seed,  anil 
did  not  sow  until  all  fear  of  frost  was  over.  The  seeds 
came  up  well,  and  have  mode  large,  Imshy  plants,  hut 
almost  without  except  ion  the  flower-buds  shrivel  up  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  visible.  Some  of  the  soil  in  the  garden 
is  good,  other  parts  are  poor,  but  the  effect  on  the  flowers 
is  Just  the  same  wherever  1  plant  them.  I.sst  your  I  had 
Just  the  same  experience,  hut,  curiously  enough’,  a  mass  of 
dwarf  Empress  of  India  Nasturtium  always  blooms  well. 

I  should  be  so  glad  of  advice,  as  it  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  have  a  bonier  of  thick  green  leaves  instead  of  the 
brilliant  colour  I  was  expecting.  The  garden  is  open  and 
sunny.— J.  A.  Biunsox. 

[The  failureon  the  part  of  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
to  bloom  in  your  garden  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
seed,  but  must  result  from  some  purely  local 
cause.  It  is  all  the  more  strange  that  the  dark, 
common  variety  should  do  so  well  with  you 
whilst  other  colours  fail.  It  would  seem  as  if 
either  wood-lice  or  earwigs  ate  ott'  the  flower 
buds  from  tho  lighter  colours,  or  else  that  some 
local  gaseous  atmosphere  injured  the  light  ones 
and  did  not  affect  the  dark  ones.  You  should 
try  another  year,  when  the  plants  make  strong 
growth,  to  pick  off  some  of  tne  leaves  and  thus 
check  grossness,  as  that  may  conduce  to  bloom¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  this  flowerless  growth  arises 
from  the  soil  being  too  rich  or  too  much  shaded. 
No  definite  cause  can  be  assigned.] 

Asters  turning  black.— I  enclose  three  Asters. 
Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy  for  my  Asters 
withering  and  turning  black  in  the  stem?  I  have  lost 
fully  SO  per  cent,  this  season.  I  lost  several  In  the  same 
beds  last  season.  I  dusted  the  ground  a  fortnight  ago 
with  soot,  but  yvith  the  same  result.  I  have  planted 
several  vacant  places  with  Zinnias  and  Antirrhinums, 
which  are  growing  well. — Blioiitrd. 

[Your  plants  have  been  attacked  by  a  fungus 
pest,  an  insidious  foe  that  is  giviug  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  the  garden  this  year,  and  not  only  in 
tho  garden  but  in  the  greenhouse,  too.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  remedy,  and,  indeed, OflW 
must  be  in  the  way  of  preventive  measures, 
the  moment  the  plant  isliW^FW1  ltH« 


fungus  tho  latter  encompasses  tho  whole  plant, 
and  so  permeates  tho  stem  and  tissues  that  the 
plant  is  virtually  dead  the  moment  of  the 
attack.  The  Aster,  moreover,  appears  peculiarly 
liable  to  these  attacks,  the  dwarf  leafy  growth, 
the  close  association  of  leaves  with  the  earth,  all 
helping  the  post  to  do  its  deadly  work.  The 
hairy  nature  of  the  plant,  forms,  so  to  speak,  a 
resting  place  lor  the  fungus,  and  Hie  natuial 
heat  anil  moisture  arising  from  the  soil  after 
these  Ironical  hot  days  hasten  the  attack.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  avoid  late  watering,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  sprinklings  of  water  that  wet  the 
lowest  foliage  and  remain  long  damp.  The  only 
possible  preventive  is  to  syringe  with  sulphur 
black  sulphur  for  preference.  ,  Take  a  double 
handful  of  this,  mix  gradually  with  soft  water 
into  a  thick  mustard-like  paste,  then  add 
more  water  by  degrees.  This  will  lie  sufficient 
for  .'1  gallons  of  water,  which  should  be  boiling, 
or  nearly,  for  tho  mixing.  Dissolve  two  largo 
lablcspnonfuls  of  soft  soap,  mix  all  together, 
and  spray  the  plants,  at  tho  base  especially,  not 
later  than  -I  p.m.  In  planting  another  year 
remove  a  fow  of  the  very  lowest  loaves,  and 
early  dust  about  the  plants  and  stems  some 
freshly  air-slaked  lime.] 

Delphiniums  falling:.— I  have  n  row  ol  Delphi¬ 
niums  planted  under  a  rather  tall  hedge  lacing  north  ; 
some  ol  them  get  hardly  any  6un,  and  only  about,  hall 
have  flowered,  and  Diene  are  leggy  and  poor.’  They  were 
good  strong  roots  when  put  111.  Would  it  Is-  best  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  sunnier  position,  or  is  there  any  chance 
of  their  doing  better  next  year  ?  The  roots  were  planted 
iird  May.— Nksbit. 

[Ill  the  first  place  you  transplanted  these 
things  much  too  late,  or  even  if  you  purchased 
them,  and  plunted  at  tho  time  stated,  it  was  too 
late  to  insure  a  respectable  flowering  this  year. 
As  regards  the  chances  for  another  year  this  all 
depends  on  the  soil.  Wo  would  not  have  selected 
tho  proximity  of  a  tall  hedge  did  we  wish  to  do 
justice  to  these  fine  plants.  We  think,  there¬ 
fore,  you  had  best  replant  them.  Hero  are  a 
fow  hints  for  your  guidance.  Do  not  plant  in 
winter  or  oven  late  autumn,  hut  if  you  decide 
to  do  it  this  year  get  it  done  some  time  in  the 
second  half  of  September.  If  not  possible  then, 
defer  it  till  tho  first  weok  in  March  ensuing. 
Thon  if  tho  plants  are  small,  freshly  purchased, 
you  may  transplant  bodily,  burying  the  top  of 
the  crown  2  inches  underground.  If  old  clumps 
you  had  best  reduce  them  to  plants  not  larger 
than  4  inches  or  inches  through  the  crown 
tuft.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  year 
after  planting  usually,  and  by  planting  pieces 
with  three  or  four  crowns  each,  not  more. 
Such  plants  give  a  fine  spike  in  the  year  of 
planting,  hut  these  briar  no  comparison  with  tho 
spikes  twelve  months  later.  Finally',  plant 
quite  firmly.  Delphiniums  delight  in  rich  fare, 
and  you  can  neither  dig  too  deeply  nor  enrich 
your  soil  too  much  for  these  plants.  Do  not 
bury  the  manure  in  great  heaps  about  the 
plants.  Say  you  were  planting  a  group  3  feet 
across.  Your  best  plan  would  Tie  to  tako  out  all 
the  soil  to  18  inches  deep,  or  rather  more.  Now- 
put  in  half  a  barrowful  of  six  months’  stocked 
cow-manuro,  a  few  spadesful  of  soil  following, 
and  incorporate  tho  whole  together.  At !)  inches 
deep  lialf  the  quantity  of  m inure,  and  do  like¬ 
wise,  finally  planting  half  -  a  -  dozen  young 
plants  ovor  this  area.  This  and  plenty  of 
moisture  in  dry  times  will  give  grand  spikes  of 
those  noble  flowers.  ] 

Autumn-sown  annuals.— Although  my 
experience  oil  this  subject  is  rather  limited,  1 
should  like  to  add  it  (such  as  it  is)  to  that 
recorded  by  your  correspondent,  “  Denham,”  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Gardening  Illustrated. 
I^ist  year,  owing  to  the  unexpected  appearance 
in  one  of  my  borders  of  two  or  three  self-sown 
Balsams,  which  were  producing  a  fair  number  of 
perfectly  double  flowers,  I  resolved  to  try  an 
autumn  sowing  of  them,  and  accordingly,  in 
October,  I  soweil  in  the  open  about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  seeds  of  the  previous  year’s  ripening. 
The  result — so  far  as  cun  at  present  be  judged — 
is  a  perfect  success.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  sturdy- 
branching  plants.  They  have  not,  of  course, 
flowered  yet,  but  they  promise  well.  As  regards 
natural  “  autumn-sown  ”  annuals,  however,  I 
can  enter  into  a  little  more  detail.  I  have 
capital  specimens  of  the  following  now  in  bloom  : 
Antirrhinums  in  abundance  ;  Candytuft,  Cen- 
taurea  cyauus,  Chrysanthemum,  annual  white 
jy«^[qw  ;  Godetia,  very  fine  flowers  ;  Heli- 
c tin-sum,  Lavatera.  Although  these  last  have 
©{r  AT‘r  growth  they  are 
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4  feet  4  inches  high,  and  are  bearing  in  profusion 
rose-coloured  flowers  measuring  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  across  ;  Giant  Sunflowers  are  all 
over  the  place ;  Sweet  Peas ;  PoppieB,  com¬ 
prising  French,  Shirley,  double  Carnation- 
flowered,  Mikado,  and  Iceland  ;  and  Salpiglossis. 
The  Salpiglossis  is,  perhaps,  the  least  successful 
of  all  that  I  have  named  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  blooms  are  concerned,  for  no  fault  could 
possibly  be  found  with  the  freedom  with  which 
the  seed  came  up.  The  circumstances  of  this 
case  are  peculiar.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
there  was  not  a  single  plant  in  my  garden  last 
year  that  produced  a  fully  developed  flower — 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  hail  petals.  This  may 
raise  the  rather  curious  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  "a  flower,”  but  leaves  room  for 
doubt  that,  so  far  ns  concerns  the  production  of 
seed  possessing  the  capability  of  germination, 
petals  are  not  necessary,  in  some  cases  at  all 
events,  for  I  must  say  I  have  never  come  across 
an  instance  of  similar  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
any  flower  other  than  the  Salpiglossis.  I  think 
that,  from  the  remarks  with  which  I  have 
ventured  to  trouble  you,  it  may  safely  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  in  the  case  of  such  annuals  as  may 
fairly  lie  considered  hardy,  the  more  closely  the 
ordinary  process  of  Nature  is  adhered  to  in  the 
matter  of  seed  sowing,  the  greater  will  lie  the 
measure  of  success  obtained. — K.  B  ,  Str.itnage. 

Sweet  Peas  from  cuttings.  —  An 

experiment  of  considerable  importance  to 
growers  of  .Sweet  Peas  has  been  carried  out 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  present  year, 
and  also  has  been  proved  to  bo  a  success.  Now 
that  so  many  Sweet  Pea  growers  make  up  a  list 
of  novelties  each  season,  claiming  for  each  new 
variety  some  special  feature,  and  who  in  return 
charge  a  goodly  figure  for  a  limited  number  of 
seeds,  the  grower  who  has  facilities  for  propa¬ 
gating  from  cuttings  raised  in  the  first  instance 
from  seods  may  increase  his  stock  with  very 
little  trouble.  Mr.  If.  J.  , Jones,  of  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
aliove  referred  to,  and  since  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year  has  raised  a  capital  supply  of  the 
new  Sweot  Peas  of  the  presont  season.  A  rough 
propagating  frame  erected  on  the  bench  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  the  frame  being  kept  in  a 
humid  condition  by  covering  the  top  with  large 
sheets  of  gloss,  has  enabled  him  to  raise  a  serios 
of  batches  of  nice  hoalthy-looking  little  plants. 
The  cuttings  were  dibbled  into  small  pots  of 
fairly  light  soil,  and  always  kept  fairly  moist. 
Under  such  conditions  the  cuttings  wore  not 
long  in  rooting,  and  subsequently  they  were 
hardened  off  slightly  and  potted  on  from  time 
to  time.  Plants  of  tho  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  which 
wore  flowering  quite  freely  have  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Jones  this  season,  and  among  theso 
same  plants  are  some  of  tho  newer  sorts  raised 
from  cuttings  in  the  manner  above  described. 
We  need  no  longer  give  ourselves  any  concern 
regarding  the  few  plants  we  are  able  to  raise 
of  any  particular  novelty,  as  by  taking  the 
seeds  in  hand  in  good  time  we  can  commence  to 
propagate  by  cuttings  as  early  in  tho  spring¬ 
time  as  our  circumstances  will  permit,  and  by 
these  means  we  may  be  in  possession  of  quite  a 
large  stock  of  the  newer  kinds,  which  we  should 
have  to  wait  another  season  for  without  the 
adoption  of  the  method  here  described. — C. 

White  Stock  Grace  Darling.— This  is 
one  of  the  new  Stocks  that  has  fully  justified  all 
that  was  said  of  it.  It  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
arid  a  more  lovely  sight  than  a  good-sized  bed  of 
it.  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Having  purchased 
some  packets  of  seed  I  sowed  them  in  boxes  and 
set  them  in  a  cool-house  in  February,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  wero  largo  enough  to 
handle  they  were  pricked  off  into  pots  and 
boxes.  I  find  that  .Stocks  are  greatly  benefited 
by  being  pricked  off  early,  for  they  form  a  sort 
of  long  tap-root,  which,  if  left  undisturbed  until 
the  plant  gets  large,  gets  very  thick  and  strong, 
and  the  plant  suffers  by  transplanting.  If  this 
is  done  while  the  plant  is  small  a  lot  of  fibrouB 
roots  are  formed,  and  the  plants  take  to  the  soil 
quickly  after  planting.  This  has  been  a  very 
favourable  season  for  such  plants  as  this.  I  am 
now  cutting  splendid  pure  white  heads  of  bloom, 
for  when  the  central  spike  is  cut  the  side  shoots 
quickly  develop  into  good  heads.  Thisjjort  has 
been  carefully  selected,,  for  quite  80 /ier’ccut. 
are  doubles,  and  thosjB)|^(ip2liBoie|:noturoMfe  \ 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  it,  as  I  coHSulerit 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  season.— J.  G.  I 


FERNS, 

A  FERN  WALL. 

Ali.  people  love  the  Maiden  hair  Fern,  but  few 
seem  to  bo  successful  in  growing  it.  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  that  I  feel  sure  some  of  tho 
readers  of  Gardening  may  like  to  hear  of  my 
Fern  wall.  It  is  just  now,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  “  Fern  wall.”  Tho  Ferns  are  planted  in 
earthenware  tiles,  which  were  originally  got 
from  a  firm  in  Harrogate,  named  Arthur  Booty 
and  Co.  (now,  I  hoar,  non  existent.)  The  tiles 
are  made  with  two  holes  in  each  to  enable  them 
to  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  galvanised  nails. 
Each  tile  is  I  foot,  in  length,  and  they  aro  nailed 
Bide  by  side  to  the  face  of  tho  wall  you  wish  to 
cover.  I  have  five  rows  in  all,  one  under  the 
other,  but  the  tiles  are  now  completely  hidden 
by  the  overhanging  fronds  of  the  row  overhead. 
As  regards  soil.  I  use  a  rich  garden  loam,  mixed 
with  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  some  silver  sand  ; 
but  I  think  tho  real  secret  of  success  is  not  so 
much  the  soil  as  that  the  Ferns  find  their 
natural  element  in  the  old  mortar  wall  to  which 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Rust  on  Rose-trees.— I  enclose  some  leaves  picked 
from  one  of  my  Hose-trees.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  ot 
the  disease  and  the  licit  manner  of  treating  the  tree, 
which.  1  am  sorry  to  say,  ha*  hron  too  much  crowded  in  a 
border  this  year  Tho  disease  ha*  only  lately  made  ill 
appearance,  and  the  tree  ho*  bloomed  romewhnt  poorly  — 
Hf.s'BV  9.  Ci.chf.. 

fVour  Rose  hush  has  been  attacked  by  the 
“  Husn  rusl,"  fungus  (IVagmidiuiii  subcortica- 
tum),  a  very  common  post  in  England.  Tho 
bush,  having  been,  as  you  say,  “  too  crowded  in  a 
border,"  probably  rendered  it  more  susceptible 
to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Pick  off  and  burn  lliu  affected 
leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  collect  anil  burn  all 
the  fallen  leaves,  or  the  bush  will  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  attacked  next  year.  Early  next 
spring,  before  the  buds  open,  spray  the  Rose  very 
thoroughly  with  2  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dis¬ 
solved  in  3  gallons  of  water.  The  ground  near 
the  plant  should  be  well  wettod  with  the  same 
solution  so  as  to  kill  any  spores  that  may  bo  in 
tho  ground.  If,  notwithstanding  these  precau¬ 
tions,  the  leaves  next  season 
are  again  attacked,  at  once 
spray  tho  bush  with  Bor¬ 
deaux-  mixture,  not  toostrong, 
and  remove  and  burn  the  in¬ 
fested  loaves, — G.  8.  8. 

Caterpillars  attack¬ 
ing:  trees  (M.  A.  B.).— 
You  do  not  say  what  kind 
of  trocB  are  attacked,  or 
what  the  caterpillar  is  like, 
which  renders  it  much  more 
difficult  to  advise  you  pro¬ 
perly.  In  reply  to  your 
first  question  —  presuming 
that  the  pests  are  cater¬ 
pillars  and  not  grubs,  and 
that  the  trees  aro  fruit-trees 
and  not  forest  trees  —  the 
parent  moth  lays  her  eggs  in 
some  crevice  of  the  bark, 
and  the  young  caterpillars 
begin  at  once  to  burrow 
into  the  stem,  and  it  is  not 
until  it  is  well  inside  the 
tree  that  its  presence  iH 
noticed  by  the  exudation  of 
sap  and  the  droppings  of  the 
insect.  (2),  I  do  not  think 
that  merely  blocking  up  the 
entranco  hole  with  clay 
would  kill  the  inmate.  (3), 
The  caterpi  liars  as  a  rule  do 
not  leave  tlie  tree,  but  become 
chrysalides  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  at  the 
entrance  to  their  burrows,  so 
that  the  moth  when  it 
emerges  can  easily  gain  the 
outer  air.  (4),  The  recog¬ 
nised  methods  of  cure  are  the 
use  of  a  w  ire  in  the  way  that 
you  have  tried,  injecting  by 
means  of  a  syringe  with  a 
fine  nozzle  paraffin-oil  or 

the  tiles  are  secured,  and  they  luxuriate  and  strong  Tobacco-water  into  the  burrow,  anil 
thrive  in  a  wonderful  manner.  immediately  closing  the  orifice  with  well- 

About  the  watering  one  must  use  his  own  kneaded  clay,  putty,  or  grafting- wax,  or  stuffing 
discretion,  according  to  the  weather  anil  time  tow  soaked  in  tar,  paraffin-oil,  or  Tobacco- 
of  year.  My  Ferns  are  never  watered  more  water,  as  far  into  the  hole  as  possible,  closing  it 
than  three  times  a  week  in  the  hottest  weather,  as  before. — G.  8.  8, 
the  tiles  holding  the  moisture.  In  wintor  they 


A  Fern  wall. 


are  often  left  for  weeks  without  water.  It  is  a 
common  fault  to  give  too  much. 

I  find  Adiantum  cuneatum  the  best  and 
hardiest.  I  have  it  in  a  cold-house  with  no 
artificial  heat  at  any  time.  Even  during  this 
past  severe  winter  the  plants  never  sull'ered, 


Foliage  of  Rose-trees  destroyed.  -Within 
the  last  fortnight  my  Roses,  to  the  number  of  2ihi  healthy 
plants,  have  been  suddenly  attacked  by  countless  myriad's 
of  caterpillars,  of  a  kind  I  have  never  seen  before.  'Thev¬ 
ars  all  of  the  same  size,  }  inch  long,  pale  green  tinged  with 
yellow,  rather  Hat,  blunt  head,  and  lie  stuck  flat  against 
the  underside  of  leaf.  They  do  not  eat  holes,  but  absorb 
all  the  grem  matter  of  leaf,  and  leave  a  desiccated 
skeleton.  Some  trees  have  not  a  single  green  leaf  left ;  all 


although  there  were  Ul  .legs  or  12  dees  of  "l<el"ton-  Some  trees  have  not  a  single i  green  leaf  left ;  all 

,  ,  »  .  .  ,  "  uegn.  Ot  i-  nogs,  oi  arc  lnore  or  (e„  affected— even  grand  tew  shoots  with 

Irost  outside.  come  of  your  correspondents  blooms  (one  n  Viscountess  Folkestone)  8  inches  across, 

recommend  liquid-manure.  I  have  never  tried  From  the  small  site  of  caterpillars,  colour,  and  manner  of 

any.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  cutting  down  the  . *  . J  . 

fronds  till  they  die  naturally.  I  have  made  a 
new  Fern  wall  this  last  spring.  It  is  made 
of  pitch-Pine  boards  instead  of  tiles.  The 
Ferns  are  getting  on  very  well  in  it  and  making  |  amT’fidlen  on 
a  good  show.  If  any  correspondents  would  like  leaves  kill  tl 


feeding,  the  creatures  escaped  observation,  the  condition 
of  trees  being  attributed  to  other  sorts  of  blight,  of  which 
there  is  abundance,  or  the  great  beat,  os  we  have  had  little 
or  no  rain  here  for  some  time  past.  1,  What  can  I  do  to 
destroy  this  pest?  2,  And  to  prevent  recurrence  next 
year,  for  it  is  possible  the  chrysalis  may  be  formed  already 
in  the  soil.  8,  Will  tho  total  destruction  of 
the  Rose-trees  altogether?  — Ax  Ou>  axd 


further  information  on  the  subject  I  shall  be  Constant  Schscriub. 

only  tpo  happy  to  write  again.  ;fplij»ge  of  your  Roses,  from  what  you 


(Mrs.)  D.  II alu 
kill,  I’asnage  Wt*t,  Co.  Cork. 
ke  illustration  we  give  to-day  shot* 


attacked  by  the  grubs  of  one  of 
an  insect  that 
a  in  the  way  you 
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tion  of  the  leaves  would  actually  kill  the  trees, 
but  it  must  necessarily  weaken  them  very  much. 
They  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion  in  water,  or  a  solution  of  Paris 
green.  This  will  kill  the  grubs.  When  full 
grown  the  grubs  drop  to  the  ground,  and  bury¬ 
ing  themselves  2  inches  or  3  inches  below  the 
surface,  each  makes  a  small  cocoon,  in  which  it 
becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  those  that  become 
chrysalides  in  duly  turn  into  Sawfliea  in  August, 
so  that  there  is  a  second  brood  of  these  grubs. 
Hut  the  Hies  which  emerge  from  the  chrysalides 
formed  by  the  second  brood  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  following  May.  If  during 
tlie  winter  you  were  able  to  remove  between 
.1  inches  and  4  inches  of  the  soil  from  under  the 
hushes  that  were  attacked,  and  hum  it  nr  bury 
it  deeply  so  that  the  Sawflies  could  not  gain  the 
surface,  you  should  lie  free  from  the  pest  next 
year.— 0.  S.  S.] 

Bean  roots  destroyed.— Would  you  please  tell 

me  what  disease  it  is  that  attacks  my  Peas,  beans,  and 

frame  Cucumber*  every  year)1  I  have  enclosed  specimen 
of  same,  anil  what  is  best  remedy  for  it?— Amatkck. 

[The  small  nodules  or  galls  on  the  rootlets  of 
the  Broad  Bean  root  are  formed  by  one  of  the 
bacteria,  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
benefit  to  the  plants,  as  they  enable  the  latter 
to  obtain  more  nitrogen  than  they  otherwise 
would.  How  this  comes  about  is  not  very  clear, 
hut  it  is  supposed  that  the  bacteria  break  up,  as 
it  were,  the  air  that  comes  into  contact  with 
t  ham,  and  the  rootlets  absorb  the  nitrogen. 
These  galls  are  to  lie  found  at  the  roots  of  Pea 
ami  Bean  plants  more  often  than  not.  There 
are  other  galls  formed  at  the  roots  of  many 
different  kinds  of  plants  by  one  of  the  eel- 
worms  (Heterodera  radicola),  which  are  very 
injurious,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  your  plants. 
There  were  none  of  these  galls  on  the  root  of  the 
Bean  you  sent.  If  you  would  kindly  send  up 
some  more  roots  I  should  be  glad  to  report  on 
them. — 0.  S.  8.] 

Centipede  and  millipede  (It.  H. 
Thomas). — The  box  you  sent  marked  “  eenti- 
pc  le  ”  contained  a  specimen  of  the  common 
centipede  (Lithobius  forficatus),  a  decided 
friend  to  gardeners.  They  are  entirely  car¬ 
nivorous,  fowling  on  small  insects,  grubs,  slugs, 
etc.,  and  should  always  he  encouraged.  The 
hnx  marked  “  millipede"  also  contained  a  centi¬ 
pede  (Geophilus  longicomis),  which  is  as  a  rule, 
if  not  always,  carnivorous,  as  its  mouth,  as  in 
other  centipedes,  is  furnished  with  poison 

Elands.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  it  can 
e  a  vegetarian,  but  yet  it  has  been  found 
under  such  very  suspicious  circumstances  at  the 
roots  of  plants  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  assert 
that  it  never  injured  plants,  hut  I  should  never 
think  of  destroying  it  in  my  own  ganlen. — 

<;■  s-  «•  ]  _ 

Campanula  Rainerl  —There  are  several 
plants  which  pass  under  this  name,  and  the  truo 
one  is  not  often  seen.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  and 
pretty  plant,  with  light  blue  erect  flowers, 
which  are  only  a  little  raised  above  the  little 
tomentose  leaves.  Only  one  flower  is  produced 
on  a  stem.  It  is  not  very  easily  grown  one 
would  suppose  from  its  absence  in  gardens,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  cultivation 
in  a  peaty  soil  with  a  little  shade.  It  does  not 
increase  much  with  me,  but  it  has  never  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  several  years  in  which  I  have 
grown  it  in  the  position  indicated.  It  is  late  in 
pushing  forth  its  shoots  from  its  underground 
stems,  and  I  believe  that  some  think  the  plant 
is  dead  when  it  is  only  dormant,  and  thus  take 
it  out.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  latest  of 
the  dwarf  Campanulas  to  make  growth,  and 
several  times  I  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
it  death  It  needs  n  little  top-dressing  annually 
with  sandy  peat,  and  seems  to  like  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  stone.  Rainer's  Bellflower  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  tho  rock  garden. — Ess  Aye. 


As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
ami  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  toe  desirt 
to  encourage  this,  aiid  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the.  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  tiseful  or  interesting  letter 
or  short  article  published  in  the  etfreni/«*<* 
issue,  which  will  be  marked  thtu  1  ,*V-  IV' 


TREE8  AND  8HRUB8. 


CYTLSUS  PR/EOOX. 

Cvrisrs  PRjEcox,  a  hybrid  between  0.  purgans 
and  C.  albus,  is,  as  a  rule,  in  flower  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  continues  from  that  time 
well  into  May.  There  are  many  beautiful 
shrubs  in  bloom  then,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  among  them  one  to  surpass  this  Broom 
in  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  its  blossom.  It  is 
essentially  a  shrub  for  every  garden.  In  habit 
it  is  free  and  graceful,  making  each  year  when 
in  vigorous  health  shoots  1  foot  or  I  i  feet  long. 
These  are  clothed  almost  from  end  to  end  with 
a  profusion  of  soft  sulphur  yellow  blooms— so 
abundant,  indeed,  arc  they,  that  there  is  little 
else  but  flowers  to  Ire  seen  when  they  are  in 
full  bloom.  But  even  out  of  flower  this  shrub 
lias  its  uses  and  attractions.  It  produces  a 
thick  mass  of  shoots,  which,  although  almost 
destitute  of  foliage  even  in  summer,  are  them¬ 
selves  of  a  lively  green,  and  give  the  shrub 
ouite  the  character  and  value  of  an  evergreen. 
The  odour  of  tho  flowers,  whilst  not  exactly 
offensive,  is  too  heavy  and  powerful  to  be  pleas¬ 
ing,  especially  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a 
largo  group.  For  this  reason  it  should  not  he 
planted  close  to  dwelling-room  windows  and 
such  like  places.  Like  several  others  of  the 


beauty  of  its  golden  -  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  as  early  as  those  of  C.  priecox,  it  is 
curious  that  it  is  now  so  neglected.  It  has  not 
the  vigour  of  its  hybrid  progeny,  and,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  healthier  and  better  when 
raised  from  seed  than  when  propagated  bj-  any 
other  means,  even  by  cuttings.  It  ia  grown 
in  some  nurseries  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
Genista  anxantica.  B. 

VEGETABLES. 


SOWING  SPRING  GARBAGE*. 

Those  who  require  early  spring  Cabbages  must 
now  make  preparations.  In  giving  advice  at. 
this  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account  localities,  soils,  anil  varieties.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  lino  as  to 
the  exact  date  for  sowing.  Every  grower  has  a 
certain  (late  for  sowing,  but  those  who  may 
have  failed  previously  will  be  guided  by  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  sow  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  advise  unduo  delay, 
as  small  weak  plants  do  not  winter  well.  I  do 
not  rely  upon  one  sowing.  Much  depends  upon 
tho  variety,  as  a  largo  coarse  Cabbage  raised  too 
ourly  invariably  bolts,  whereas  such  kinds  as 
Ellam's  may  be  sown  up  to  the  end  of  July,  and 


Cytisus  prmrox. 


taller  Brooms,  this  is  liable  in  time  to  became 
bare  and  leggy  at  the  base.  This  condition, 
however,  is  often  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
neglecting  the  plants  when  young  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  may  be  deferred  by  proper  attention  at  that 
time.  The  plants  simply  require  to  lie  topped 
with  a  knife  occasionally  from  tho  time  they 
are  a  few  inches  high  till  they  have  attained  IN 
inches.  By  this  means  a  t  hick  crop  of  branches 
near  the  ground  is  obtained,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration.  I  have  not  seen  this  shrub  more 
than  about  S  feet  high,  hut  no  doubt  it  will 
grow  taller.  It  seems  in  stature  to  follow  tho 
pollon  parent  (C.  albus)  closer  than  C.  purgnns, 
which  makes  a  sturdy,  compact  shrub  with 
little  or  no  pruning. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  Cytisus  pnecox  is 
by  moans  of  cuttings.  These  may  lie  taken 
in  August  and  dibbled  firmly  into  sandy  soil  in 
some  shady,  sheltered  corner  under  a  bell-glass 
or  handlight.  It  ripens  seed  in  any  quantity, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  comes  true.  Some 
of  the  seedlings  revert  to  the  yellow-flowered 
C.  purgans  ;  others  produoo  various  forms  in¬ 
termediate  betweon  that  species  and  the  pure 
white  C.  albus.  It  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  the 
practice  to  propagato  it  by  grafting  on  roots  of 
common  Laburnum,  but  longor-lived,  better 
plants  are  got  with  less  trouble  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

'  may  be  here  appropriately  introduced 


of  C. 


will  not  run  if  there  is  no  check  in  planting  out 
or  crowding  in  the  seed-bed. 

Few  crops  are  more  valuable  and  few  vege¬ 
tables  more  appreciated  after  a  long  winter  than 
spring  Cabbages.  To  obtain  a  good  breadth  of 
Cabbage  as  early  os  possible  in  the  spring  the 
grower  must  lie  on  the  alert  at  this  dale  and 
select  a  variety  that  will  not  run,  and  tho 
earlier  it  turns  in  the  more  valuable  the  crop. 
I  nm  writing  from  a  private  grower's  point  oi 
view,  as  for  market  much  larger  heads  may  bo 
necessary.  Still,  evon  for  market  I  fail  to  si  o 
the  gain,  as  smaller  kinds  with  compact  folding 
leaves  winter  best,  do  not  run  with  extremes  of 
weather,  and,  being  planted  more  closely 
together,  there  is  a  large  number,  which,  with 
oarlinoss,  makes  up  for  size. 

Ellam's  Dwarf  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  veiy 
best  for  first  crop,  owing  to  its  hardiness, 
oarlinoss,  and  freedom  from  running.  Mein's 
No.  1  is  also  very  similar,  but  with  mo  Ellam's 
turns  in  first.  It  has  the  same  good  qualities  rs 
regards  hardiness  and  freedom  from  running, 
and  on  heavy  clay  land  I  think  is  superior  to 
Ellam's,  being  stronger.  Veitch's  Matchless  's 
another  good  early  form,  with  small  leaves  ami 
compact  growth,  somewhat,  like  Mein's  No.  I, 
but  broader,  not  so  conical,  most  desirable  fi  r 
Rdtounn,  |8pwing,  and  of  delicate  flavour.  The 
above  varieties  may  bo  relied  upon  in  all  soils 
" . grown 


■lately  introduced  I  above  varieties  may  bo  relied  upon  in  a 
Consi^^^g^5^1(@>j[it^|M^)if£l^iir  1  should  lie 
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in  exposed  positions  or  in  wet  clayey  soil.  For 
light  land  EUam's  is  the  most  reliable. 

Sowing  is  an  important  detail,  but,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  is  ruled  by  the  locality.  I  make 
two  sowings.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the 
plants  from  the  former  are  too  large,  those  from 
the  second  are  mostly  planted,  Generally  the 
iirst  sowing  is  a  small  one  :  only  a  limited 
number  is  planted,  and  tho  plants  are  treated 
differently.  They  are  planted  in  deeply-dug, 
heavily- manured  land,  and  in  a  mild  season  are 
tit  to  cut  early  in  March,  but  if  otherwise,  such 
plants  suffer  severely  and  are  little  earlier  than 
those  from  tho  chief  sowing  ten  days  later.  Tho 

filants  sown  at  tho  later  date  are  planted  in 
urge  quantities  and  mostly  on  hard  land. 
Drills  are  drawn  in  ground  just  cleared  of  tho 
Onion  crop,  no  digging  or  forking  being  done, 
anil  tho  growth  is  hard,  sturdy,  and  able  to 
resist  frost.  There  are  no  losses,  and  though 
growth  may  not  be  so  luxuriant  in  tho  autumn 
the  plants  are  not  injures  1  so  much,  anil  start 
away  freely  as  tho  days  lengthen.  Thin  sowing 
should  bo  practiced.  A  Hat  surface  in  the  open 
should  be  prepared,  giving  ample  moisture 
liefore  and  after  sowing  in  dry  weather.  I  also 
advise  sowing  broadcast,  well  covering  tho  seeds, 
in  a  light  soil,  trending  the  bods  heforo  sowing 
to  givo  a  firm  root  hold.  Early  planting  is 
advisable,  not  allowing  the  plants  to  get  large. 
.Should  the  ground  not  bo  ready  to  plant  it  is 
better  to  prick  off  into  lines  for  a  time,  lifting 
into  the  permanent  quarters  later  on,  and  plant¬ 
ing  with  a  trowel.  Assistance  may  be  given  in 
the  way  of  protecting  the  stems.  My  plan  is  to 
make  tho  plants  lirm  early  in  December  by 
treading  down  each  side  of  the  row,  afterwards 
moulding  up  well.  This  preserves  the  Btem  and 
protects  it  from  east  winds,  so  injurious  after 
frost.  It  is  advantageous  to  feed  early  in  tho 

f’ear  in  mild,  showery  weather  with  guano  or 
iquid- manure.  G. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Mammy  Pen.  -Would  von  kindly  fell  me  what 
tho  Mummy  IVu  nilh  in,  utul  if  I  lit*  hitiI  wom  taken  liom 
a  mi i hi ii i.\  ?—  X. 

[The  Mummy  Pea,  tho  seed  of  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  mummy,  is 
the  Crown,  or  Cluster  Pea,  growing  about  -1  foot 
or  .»  feet  high.  The  loaves  appear  at  some 
distance  apart  on  tho  lower  part  of  tho  stem, 
but  towards  the  lop  they  appear  in  a  kind  of 
cluster,  the  stem  becoming  fasciated  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  leave;',  from  tho  axils  ol 
which  tho  flowers  nsno.  Tho  Pea.i  are  smooth 
and  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  Pea,  one  with  whito  and  the  other 
with  bicolor  flowers.  Neither  is  of  much  value 
iu  gardens,  and  they  aro  worth  growing  only  as 
a  curiosity.  [ 

A  selection  of  Perm.  -Will  you  kindly  tell  me  tin- 
test  Pens  to  )  leld  a  succession  during  the  season— thst  is, 
early,  nUd-MMon,  aud  laic  kinds  f  From  the  number  of 
varieties  one  now  llmls  in  catalogues  it  is  very  dilticult  to 
make  a  good  selection.— \. 

[The  following  wo  find  aro  tho  host  on  a 
lather  heavy  loamy  soil : — 

Eaiu.y  sorts  (Juno  and  July). — Sutton’s 
Excelsior,  IS  inches  high  :  Duke  of  York, 

2  feet  <1  inches;  G  nidus,  3  foot;  and  Carter’s 
Early  Morn,  3  foot. 

Mm- season  varieties  (July  and  August).— 
Telephone,  .">  feet  high  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  -1  feet ; 
Criterion,  5  feet :  and  Laxton’s  Fillbasket, 

3  feet. 

Late  sorts  (August,  cml  of,  September,  and 
October). — Autocrat,  3  foot  high  ;  No  Plus 
Ultra,  5.J  foot;  Sutton's  Maincrop,  3  foot; 
and  British  f,»ueen,  5.J  feet,] 

Mushroom-bed.— Could  you  vivo  me  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  <>(  the  ipianlitv  of  Mushroom*  )H-r  square 
yard  a  well  laid  down  Inal  should  yield  *  \V  hat  lenglh  ol 
lime  does  a  Iasi  usually  last  ’  Is  it  lale  in  the  season  now 
to  put  down  a  bed,  or  if  put  down  now  would  it  yield 
through  Ihe  winter  What  is  the  best  lime  lo  pul  one 
down?—  Om, wav, 

[You  may  commence  to  collect  manure  for  the 
proper  making  of  a  Mushroom-bed  eatly  in 
August.  Much  depends  on  whether  you  can 
have  a  good  quantity  at  onco  or  have  to  obtain 
it  by  barrowioads.  In  any  case,  to  raako  up  a 
good  bed  you  need  a  large  cartload  of  stable- 
manure  from  which  all  the  long  straw  must  be 
well  shaken.  Then  moisten  the  moreo-atid  part 

intervals  of  about  six  days.  By  that  time  it 


will  be  ready  to  make  up  into  a  ridge-shaped 
bed  outdoors  or  into  a  flat  bed  1‘2  inches  thick  in 
a  shed  or  collar.  After  tho  heat  begins  to 
moderate  spawn  it  with  good  Mushroom-cake, 
coat  it  over  with  loam,  water  it,  then  cover  up 
with  long  litter.  You  will  probably  find  a  peck 
per  square  yard  of  surface  a  good  crop,  but  it  is 
all  uncertain.  A  well-made  bed  should  produce 
for  two  months  at  least.  Beds  should  bo  made 
up  every  few  weeks  for  succession.  ] 

Coleworts. — The  present  is  the  best  time 
for  making  the  principal  sowing  of  tho  good  old 
hardy  London  Colewort.  I  usually  sow  mine 
on  a  south-east  border  from  which  early  Potatoes 
or  Peas  have  been  cleared.  This  1  prefer  to  a 
due  south  one,  as  the  young  seedlings  aro  more 
easily  kept  moist  and  they  do  not  come  on  so 
rapidly.  The  boils  are  simply  marked  out  and 
the  sood  sown  broadcast,  scullling  it  in  bonoath 
tho  surface  with  a  small  rake,  finally  treading 
and  levelling.  I  always  not  tho  beds  as  soon  as 
tho  seed  is  sown,  as  if  postponed  the  seedlings 
often  como  up  before  one  iH  aware  of  it,  and  tho 
chaffinches  get  them  all.  My  dates  of  sowing 
aro  the  7th  of  July  and  from  the  loth  to  the 
20th  ;  tho  latter  sowing  often  proves  most 
serviceable  if  the  autumn  is  very  warm  and  the 
first  batch  grows  away  too  speedily.  There  are 
still  very  many  who  uix  not  grow  Coleworts,  but 
all  should  do  so,  os  nothing  equals  them  for 
liardiueBB  and  flavour.  — 11. 

Failure  of  Peas.— Within  the  Iasi  two  or  three 
ilajs  some  of  the  Peas  in  my  garden  have  been  attacked 
b.v  a  fungus  apparently.  As  \  et  only  the  lops  of  the  plants 
are  aUocted,  the  lower  part  seeming  quite  healthy  and 
hearing  well.  I  enclose  specimens  ol  the  parts  affected, 
and  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  "hat  it 
is  ami  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  I  lie  evil  or 
stamp  it  out.  It  is  the  first  time  that  cither  my  gardener 
or  myself  have  seen  it.— .1.  8  S. 

[As  far  as  can  lie  gathered  from  tho  somewhat 
bruised  top  of  haulm  received,  the  Poas  are 
infested  by  thrips,  and  it  is  just  possible  mildew 
is  also  partly  responsible  for  the  check  to 
growth.  Thrips  alone  would  work  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  these  were  found  active  enough  on 
the  partially-developed  pod  sent.  It  is  the 
great  heat  and  dry  atmosphere  that  injuriously 
affect  Peas,  renderin''  them  an  easy  prey  to 
mildew  anil  thrips.  If  we  are  to  have  summers 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  America,  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  Corn,  tho  American  substi¬ 
tute  for  Peas,  will  have  to  lxi  the  rule,  as  it  is 
very  certain  our  most  popular  vegetable  cannot 
be  succcessfully  grown  in  a  tropical  heat.  All 
that  “  J.  S.  S.”  cau  do  is  to  have  tho  unhealthy 
tops  of  haulm  removed  and  a  good  soaking  ol 
water  or  liquid-manure  given  to  the  roots,  not  a 
mere  driblet,  but  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  soil  to  a  good  ilepth.  This  should  be 
followed  by  a  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure, 
with  more  water  before  the  soil  again  becomes 
dry.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  weak,  the  ellect 
of  this  treatment  will  bo  to  cause  them  to  push 
forth  strong  side  growths  which  will  produce 
good  gatherings  of  well-tilled  pods  ) 

Small  Tomatoes.— Please  tell  me  why  my  Tomatoes 
get  ripe  while  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  marble.  I  have 
been  growing  Tomatoes  tor  the  last  eight  years,  and  very 
successfully,  lint  this  season  many  nl  the  (mils  ripen  when 
very  small.  I  hare  about  10O  plants,  and  they  tire  planted 
1*  inches  apart,  iu  rows  iu  lean-to  house.  They  are  well 
watered  and  liquid-manured  twice  a  week.  The  foliage  i» 
reduced,  hut  not  very  much.— Sin  Fog. 

[It  seems  dillicult  to  And  any  other  reason  for 
tho  fruits  of  your  Tomato-plants  coming  so  small 
as  marbles,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  tho 
variety  is  one  of  tlm  small-fruited  section,  such 
as  tho  Rod  Cherry,  or  tho  Roil  Dessert.  But 
oven  tho  fruits  of  this  latter  variety  are  as 
largo  as  small  Plums.  So  far  as  wo  gather  your 
culture  and  truiuing  seem  to  bo  gissl,  although 
wo  think  you  are  rather  liberal  in  giving  the 
plants  liquid-manure  twice  a  week  if  they  have 
not  yet  materially  fruited.  So  much  of  stimulus 
would  be  bettor”  utilised  after  the  plants  had 
bem  hard  cropped  for  some  time.  You  mention 
that  I  he  leaves  have  been  partially  reduced,  hut 
not  much.  Really,  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  them 
at  all  until  the  autumn,  and  then  but  very 
partially.  We  assume  that  you  keep  the  plants, 
ns  they  aro  but  12  inches  apart,  hard-pinched  to 
single  stems.  We  assume  also  that  you  do 
not  plant  in  the  same  soil  each  year.  That, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  Tomato-plants,  especially  when  they 

crop  .freely,  ^o  materially  exhaust  soil  of 

erfain^matituents,  and  in  o  loan-to  house 
ItBfcyMrt,  where  tho  plants  are  gro^djefy 
amK  front  in  narrow  borders,  it  is  bes 


remove  a  portion,  say  one  half,  of  the  soil  each 
winter  and  replace  it  with  fresh,  if  it  be  from 
tho  kitchen  garden  quarters  only.  Using  old 
exhausted  sou  might  cause  your  fruits  to  be 
small,  but  equally  it  would  cause  tho  plants  to 
be  sickly,  and  the  leafage  thin  and  pale.  Wo 
should  like  to  hear  again  a  month  hettco  how 
far  tho  fruits  remained  as  now  or  improved 
iu  sue  ;  also  how  you  obtained  the  seed.  Was 
it  of  your  own  saving  from  large  fruits,  or  did 
you  purchase  it  ?] 

Asparagus.  — Wfcere  sowings  of  this  vege¬ 
table  for  supplying  plants  for  making  new  beds 
or  for  forcing  were  made  in  March,  attention 
must  now  be  turned  to  thinning  out  the  seed¬ 
lings.  This  should  lie  done  with  a  free  hand, 
as,  if  left  thickly,  not  only  will  growth  bo 
weakly,  but  a  dilliculty  will  lie  experienced 
when  the  plants  aro  lifted  for  transplanting.  A 
liberal  mulch  of  decayed  manure,  or  even  spent 
Mushroom-manure,  will  keep  the  roots  m  a 
moist  condition,  as  lying  near  the  surface  they 
are  easily  affected  by  drought.  A  soaking  with 
farmyard-liquid  once  or  twice  during  tho  summer 
will  be  of  groat  benofit.  Beds  which  woro  made 
last  yoar  will  now  bo  advanced  in  growth,  and 
feeding  liberally  must  lie  resorted  to  in  order  to 
Becuro  extra  Htrong  crowns  for  early  work. 
Weeds  must  lie  closely  kept  down,  either  by 
means  of  hand-weeding  or  by  the  application  of 
moderate  dressings  of  salt  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  summer.  The  latter  plan  is,  of  course,  the 
more  economical,  and  it  also  assists  iu  keeping 
light,  porouB  soils  iu  a  moist  condition.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  valuable  used  on  light  and  medium 
soils.  It  is  best  applied  during  showery  weather, 
or  watered  home  with  rosed  watering-cans.  All 
Asporagus-beds  are  much  benefited  during  Bum¬ 
mer  by  occasional  floodings  with  farmyard- 
liquid  at  intervals  of  a  month. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Notice  to  r|Uit.  -  Alton!,  lisl  perches  ol  land  were 
led  lo  mv  mother  lor  her  lile.  and  after  her  death  m  me. 
She  died  eight  years  ago,  and  I  told  the  tenant  he  might 
remain  on  the  same  terms  ns  liefore,  and  he  has  stuyid  on 
up  to  now,  but  I  understand  he  intends  to  give  me  notice 
in  September.  Will  a  year's  notice  or  half  a  l  ear's  notice 
bo  necessary  1  Both  ends  ol  the  land  adjoin  public  roads, 
anil  ill  one  end  thoro  is  a  gate,  but  there  is  a  wall  across 
Ihe  other  end  without  a  gate  in  il.  The  tenant  lives  iu  a 
house  on  land  adjoining  the  end  "here  there  is  no  gate, 
and  he  iu  ill  the  habit  ol  getting  ou  r  the  "all,  which  Is 
now  broken  down  through  hia  climbing  oier  It.  Can  I 
compel  him  to  repair  the  wall  ?— Johnson'. 

|  If  this  land  io  occupied  us  ugiicultural  land, 
or  if  it  io  Gra;  land,  or  market  gardeu  giound, 
and  in  let  at  i»n  much  a  year,  then,  although  tho 
rout  he  paid  half-yearly,  yot,  as  thorn  is  no 
written  agrtsimont,  a  year’s  uutico  is  nocr-fuary, 
and  tho  uutico  must  expire  with  the  end  of  a 
year  of  tho  tenancy,  whenever  that  may  be. 
You  may  compel  tho  tenant  to  repair  tho  wall 
ho  lias  hrokon  down,  or  if  ho  will  not  repair  it 
you  may  recover  damages  in  the  county  court. 
-K.  C.  T.] 

A  building  iiuestion  obstruction  to  light. 

I  let  a  house  at  Ihe  rental  of  till  a  yrar.  Al  one  mil 
there  are  a  path  and  a  wall  my  boundary.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  occupier  lias  erected  a  rustic  fence  on  the  top  as  high 
as  and  level  with  my  walersiiout,  anil  my  tenan;  com¬ 
plains  that  this  darkens  the  light  of  two  rooms.  My 
house  lias  been  built  about  ten  years.  Can  I  compel  the 
erection  to  lie  removed  1  I  am  told  it  has  been  put  op  lo 
preserve  tho  right  of  building,  which  would  he  lost  after 
non-exercise  for  twelve  years.— Ristic. 

[It  is  not  clear  whother  this  wall  belongs  to 
you  or  not,  neither  is  it  clear  whether  the  neigh¬ 
bour  has  actually  placed  liis  erection  upon  tho 
wall.  If  the  wall  is  your  solo  property  and 
your  neighbour  has  built  upon  it,  you  should 
givo  him  notice  to  remove  tho  erection,  and  if  it 
is  not  removed  you  may  take  it  down  and  sue 
him  for  damages  for  trespass.  If  the  wall  is 
not  yours,  nr  if  the  erection  is  upon  your  neigh¬ 
bour’s  own  property,  you  eannot  compel  its 
removal  even  though  the  across  of  light  to  the 
windows  is  obstructed.  Your  house  has  only 
been  built  ten  years,  aud  a  right  to  tho  unob¬ 
structed  flow  of  light  is  acquired  by  twenty 
years' uninterrupted  enjoyment.— K.  C.  T.J 


Sow  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  It.  6 d. 
Hardy  Flowers :  Giving  Jull  and  comprehenritt 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
deftirintibnxpCfi  (alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  ofYHc  mdffbrnamen'al  towers,  the  toil,  position, 
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GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory.— During  tho  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August  many  plants  will  require 
water  twice  a  day,  or,  at  least,  during  the 
twenty- four  hours.  Give  a  good  soaking  in  the 
evening  ami  again  the  next  morning  before 
10  a.m.  This  should  be  sufficient.  Recently 
repotted  plants  will  not  need  watering  so  often 
as  plants  which  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 
Before  giving  liquid-manure  give  tho  plants  first 
a  soaking  of  plain  water.*  If  liquid-manure  is 
given  to  a  plant  when  the  soil  iB  very  dry  a 
good  deal  of  it  will  be  wasted,  as  it  will  pass 
through  the  cracks  and  crevicos  and  disappear. 
The  Pelargoniums  which  have  been  placed  out¬ 
side  to  ripen  may  now  be  cut  down,  and  the  best 
of  tho  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  loam.  Tho 
cuttings  are  usually  insertod  singly  in  small 
pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  they  mav 
stand  oulsido  altogether  on  a  coal-ash  bed, 
partially  shaded  from  tho  midday  sun,  or  the 
cuttings  may  be  insorted  round  tho  sidos  of 

4- inch  pots  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  cuttings  should 
be  potted  off  into  single  pots  when  rooted.  The 
old,  cut-down  plants  should  bo  kept  dry  till  the 
buds  break,  and  then  onough  wator  givon  to 
keep  tho  roots  moist,  and  when  the  youug  shoots 
are  J-inch  or  so  long,  shako  out  and  repot  into 

5- inch  pots,  except  in  the  caso  of  larger  speci¬ 
mens,  which  may  have  largor  pots.  Tho  right 
treatment  is  to  place  the  plants  into  as  small 
pots  as  the  roots  will  go  into  comfortably,  and 
shift  into  larger  pots  as  the  roots  extend  and 
occupy  tho  soil.  The  stock  of  Cyolamons  will 
now  havo  started  into  growth,  and  should  bo 
shaken  out  and  repotted  into  pots  of  the  same 
size  they  were  taken  from,  and  later  on  the 
strongest  may  havo  a  shift  into  large  pots.  The 
plants  will  do  host  now  in  cold-frames  on  a 
thick  bed  of  ashes  to  keep  out  worms.  They 
must  not  bo  kopt  close  or  the  leaves  will  draw 
up  weakly.  A  thin  shade  must  be  used  during 
the  hottest  part  of  tho  day.  Damp  them  over 
with  a  fine  rose  in  the  afternoon.  Cinerarias 
must  occupy  framos  in  ashes  in  a  cool,  shady 
position,  anil  the  roots  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
the  ventilation  must  bo  very  froe.  The  lights 
may  be  taken  off  at  night. 

Stove.  —  Anything  which  may  roquiro 
repotting  should  have  attention  before  the  davs 
shorten  too  much.  Of  cDurso,  cuttings  may  ne 
potted  off  and  young  stuff  shifted  on  without 
roferonco  to  tho  season  wlion  one  is  dealing 
with  plants  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  wlion  there 
is  only  a  plant  or  so  of  a  kind  it  is  bust  to  got 
the  potting  done  before  the  days  shorten,  and 
this  refers  to  stovo  plants  as  woll  as  others. 
Tho  same  principle  governs  propagation.  Tlioro 
is  moro  living  forco  in  plants  and  their  growth 
has  moro  vigour  in  it  in  spring  than  at  this 
season.  Cuttings  of  all  things  will  strike  now, 
but  the  spring  and  early  summor  uro  tho  time  to 
propagato  stovo  plants.  ThoGosnoras  are  usoful 
for  winter  decoration,  and  the  zebrina  and 
cinnabarina  section  will  now  bo  ready  for 
placing  into  pans.  A  close,  warm  pit  is  tho  host 
place  for  thorn  in  tho  early  stagosof  growth,  but 
when  tho  flower  spikes  show,  moro  ventilation 
and  a  thinner  Bhudo  should  lie  used.  Wlion 
hardened  oil'  towards  tho  autumn  thoy  may  be 
taken  to  a  warm  conservatory.  Hard-woodod 
stove  plants  which  have  completed  their  growth 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  structure  to 
ripen  it.  This  refors  to  such  things  as  Gardenias, 
Franoiscoas,  etc.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stove  moist  by  damping  floors  and  stages  several 
times  a  day.  No  fires  will  bo  required  now. 

Canker  In  Melons.— This  is  more  common 
in  frames  than  properly-hoated  houso3,  and  is 
generally  caused  by  planting  in  soil  of  too  rich 
a  character,  ami  whore  too  little  ventilation  has 
boon  given.  Good  loam,  rather  heavy  than 
light,  with  a  little  bono-moal  and  soot  addod, 
will  grow  Melons  well.  A  firm  root-run  pro¬ 
duces  firm,  short-jointed  growths  which  snow 
plenty  of  fruit  that  sets  freely,  Canker  does  not 
often  attack  stems  of  this  hard,  firm  character, 
and  if  through  bad  treatment  tho  diseaso  is 
started,  it  may  easily  be  checked  by  laying  a 
piece  of  slate  under  the  diseased  stem  and  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  quick-lime,  repeating  the  lime 
dressing,  if  necessary.  When  watering  Melons 
it  is  better  not  to  pour  water  round- the  main 
stems  of  the  planfo.  m  the  main  ffedinifly  ts 
areaway  towards1  the  sides  of  theVafcV/  A 


little  air  should  lie  given  to  Melons  early  in  the 
morning,  not  later  than  7  am.;  this  will 
strengthen  and  harden  growth  and  kocp  out 
red-spider. 

Tomatoes  under  glass.— These  are 
ripening  fast  now,  oven  in  temporary  structures 
with  only  a  glass  roof  over  thorn.  In  those  days 
of  exceedingly  dear  fuel  this  appears  to  be  tho 
most  profitable  way  of  growing  Tomatoes.  To 
keep  thorn  healthy,  Tomatoes  require  abundance 
of  ventilation  nignt  and  day,  and  the  borders  or 

Sots,  if  grown  in  pots  or  troughs,  should  be  Imp¬ 
ressed  with  something  good  for  the  roots  to 
work  into.  Tomatoes  in  tho  open  air  have  set 
freely,  and  all  that  is  required  is  bright  sun¬ 
shine  to  ripen  them.  If  the  surface  around  the 
plants  can  lie  mulched  with  manure  tho  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  crop  will  pay  for  it. 

Second  crops  of  Figs  aro  now  swelling, 
and  in  the  early  house  will  be  ripening.  Very 
often  the  second  crop  is  heavier  than  the  first, 
and  to  swell  them  oil'  rich  top-dressings  and 
liquid-manuro  should  bo  givon  frooly.  All  fruit 
houses  will  be  bettor  with  a  little  night  air  now, 
so  if  the  syringe  is  not  used  much  whilst  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  tho  froe  ventilation  will  keep 
out  rod-spidor  and  other  insects. 

Window  gardening:.— A  littlo  weak 
stimulant  will  be  found  usefiil  now  to  all  plants 
which  havo  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  will  take  it  now  twioo  a  week. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  anil  Begonias  may  have  it 
occasionally,  but  in  a  weak  state.  All  plants 
past  the  flowering  stage  will  be  bettor  outside 
now.  Ivy  Geraniums  are  among  the  most 
charming  window  plants  for  summer,  especially 
when  grown  in  baskets  or  tho  pots  placed  on 
brackets,  and  the  growth  permitted  to  hang 
down. 

Outdoor  garden.— Three  of  the  best 
plants  for  supplying  flowers  for  cutting  now  are 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Coreopsis  grand  i- 
llora,  and  Stenactis  speciosa.  If  a  fourth  is 
wanted,  tiaabiosa  caucasica  is  on  an  equality 
with  the  others.  All  are  easily  propagated 
from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division.  Helenium 
puiuilum,  a  very  free,  bright  yellow-flowered 
plant  of  dwarf  habit,  is  good  for  July  and  August 
cutting,  and  makos  splendid  clumps  in  the 
border.  To  have  Sweet  Peas  really  good  they 
must  bo  cultivated — i.e.,  must  be  planted  thinlv 
in  good  ground,  and  supplied  with  liquid- 
manure.  A  neighbour  shades  with  canvas  when 
ho  is  preparing  for  the  exhibitions.  Certainly 
cultivation  does  wonders  with  Sweet  Peas,  as  it 
will  also  do  with  every  other  plant  in  the  garden 
if  taken  under  fashion's  wing.  Fetch  up  arrears 
of  budding  and  layering,  and  patches  of  soedling 
biennials  and  poronniala  still  in  tho  soed-bod 
must,  if  they  aro  to  lie  of  any  use  next  year,  bo 
prickod  out.  It  will  soon  oe  time  to  think  of 
sowing  annuals  for  spring  bedding.  Godotias 
of  sorts,  Saponaria  calahrica,  Limnanthos 
Douglosi,  and  Sileno  compacts  are  all  hardy 
and  useful.  Sow  thinly  in  rather  poor  land. 
Water  the  bed,  if  dry,  bofore  sowing,  and 
shade. 

Fruit  garden. — There  is  more  fruit  on  the 
trees  generally  than  appeared  likely  at  one 
time.  Some  of  the  trees,  especially  Plums  and 
Apples,  arc  heavily  laden,  and  will  benofit  from 
a  heavy  soaking  of  liquid-manuro.  Liquid  from 
a  farmyard  tank  where  available  is  as  good  as 
anything,  and  if  artificials  are  used  Clay’s  Fer¬ 
tiliser,  Canary  Guano,  and  Ichthomicare  excel¬ 
lent.  A  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  two  of  tho  former  to  one  of  tho  nitrate, 
will  give  good  results,  but  it  must  be  given  in 
liquid  form  to  reach  the  roots  speedily.  If  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  water  with  plain  water  first, 
and  then  follow  with  the  stimulant.  If  a  mulch 
of  some  non-condncting  material  can  bo  placet! 
on  tho  surface  afterwards  the  effect  will  be 
greater.  It  would  bo  a  great  advantage  to 
fruit-trees  if  there  was  a  supply  of  water  with 
pressure  enough  to  use  a  hoso  to  water  and  wash 
the  troes.  Clear  all  the  runners  from  Straw¬ 
berries  intended  to  remain  for  another  year. 
At  the  present  timo  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and 
if  the  hot  weather  continues  a  soaking  of  water 
and  a  mulch  will  be  beneficial.  In  all  cases 
where  a  mulch  cannot  be  given  keep  the  surface 
loose  by  frequent  hoeing.  The  hoe  cannot  be 
'  too  much. 

.table  garden.— Turnips  may  follow 
ib  as  the  land  becomes  clear, I  I'Spinaro 


and  Winter  Onions  should  have  good  land.  If 
any  manure  is  used  it  should  be  thoroughly 
decomposed.  Tho  crop  of  winter  Spinach  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  as  large  a  hod  as  possible 
should  be  sown.  Sow  thinly,  and  thin  to 
6  inches  apart  to  obtain  good-sized  loaves. 
Potato  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  some 
districts,  but  no  great  harm  has  been  done  as 
yet.  The  weather  from  this  onwards  will  be  the 
chief  factor  in  the  spread  or  otherwise  of  the 
diseaso.  All  Potatoes  with  the  skins  set  may 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  small  clamps  or  hills, 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  in  the  centre  to  prevent 
heating.  Sow  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  for  autumn  and 
winter  salads,  and  plant  out  those  plants 
sown  previously.  I  have  often  recommended 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  all 
seasons;  it  is  hardy  and  turns  in  quickly. 
Spare  ground,  if  any,  may  bo  filled  with  Tom 
Thumb  Savoy,  planted  11  inches  or  10  inches 
apart.  I  like  this  better  than  Coleworts.  Late 
Peas  must  havo  a  mulch  and  water.  Gather  all 
pods  of  both  Peas  and  Beans  as  they  become  lit 
for  use,  as  seed-bearing  stops  production. 

K.  Hobday. 


THUD  COMING  WBHK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

August  tlth. — Sowed  a  good  breadth  of 
Veitcli's  Roil  Globe  and  Chirk  Castle  Btaokstoue 
Turnips.  This  is  our  main  winter  sowing  ; 
White  Stone  may  he  sown  later  to  produce  a  few 
Greens  in  spring.  Planted  late  Celery  iu  double 
rows,  and  a  good-sized  patch  in  a  bed  for  stew¬ 
ing.  Pinched  out  tho  terminal-buds  of  Tomatoes 
outside.  Fruits  set  much  later  than  this  will 
not  have  time  to  ripen. 

A  ugnst  7th. — Sowod  winter  Spinach  and  Giant 
Rocca  Unions.  Sowod  more  Brown  Cos  Let¬ 
tuces  and  Green  Curled  Kndives.  All  Lettuces 
have  been  mulched  between  the  rows  with 
manure  and  water  has  been  given  when 
required.  Consequently  the  Lettuces  have 
been  good  and  have  kopt  their  proper  time 
without  running  to  seed.  Tied  Dahlias  and 
other  plants  that  required  support. 

A  ugust  Nth. — l’eos  have  been  mulched  and 
watered,  and  are  standing  the  dry  weather  well. 
Tho  same  treatment  has  suited  Scarlet  Runners. 
A  deep  frame  has  been  planted  with  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Fronoh  Beans,  but  tho  lights  will  not  be 

Sut  on  till  tho  nights  get  cold.  Sowed  Autirr- 
mums  in  self  colours  for  massing  next  spring. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  some  hardy  things,  such  as 
perennial  Candytufts,  Arabia  albida  variegate. 

August  9th. — Shifted  on  young  Palms  and 
Ferns.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias.  Wo  always  strike  Fuchsias  now  and 
keep  them  growing  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
during  winter.  These  make  nice  littlo  speci¬ 
mens  for  early  flowering.  Sowod  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  in  shady  spot  in  cold-frame.  Tho  soil 
in  the  pot  was  thoroughly  moistened  bofore 
sowing  and  then  covered  with  squares  of  glass. 
Planted  a  spare  patch  of  ground  with  Tom 
Thumb  Savoys. 

August  loth. — Looked  over  Poaches  on  walls 
to  expose  the  late  fruit  to  tho  sun  by  thrusting 
aside  a  leaf  here  and  there,  or  by  its  removal,  it 
necessary,  to  give  colour  to  the  fruit.  Planted 
Narcissi  of  various  kinds  for  producing  flowers 
for  cutting.  Transplanted  a  lot  of  Lilium  can- 
didum.  Chrysanthemums  have  been  secured 
against  wind  by  running  wires  along  the  rows  to 
which  oaoh  stem  is  attached. 

August  1 1th. — Earthed  up  Celery,  the  growth 
of  which  is  advancing.  All  faded  flowers  aro 
removed  from  Roses  every  week  and  liquid- 
manure  given  to  encourage  the  late  growths. 
Shifted  on  a  lot  of  seedling  Smilax,  and  placed 
strings  for  tho  young  plants  to  run  up.  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  looked  over  weekly  for  the  regulation 
of  the  growth.  The  same  course  is  taken  with 
Grape-vines  under  glass  in  the  removal  of 
laterals. 

Jasmines  fruiting.— Referring;  to  my  previous 
note  (to  which  you  kindly  replied  in  your  number  of 
28  Oct.,  1899),  No.  1510,  respecting  Jasmine  seed,  it  may 
(interest, ypU  So  know  that  on  Feb.  7  I  planted  Borne  ol  tho 
seed,:  and  have' now  several  nice  young  plants  about 
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OORRBSPONDBNOH. 


_  .  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Oabdihiho  free  a)  charge  if  eorrespondents  folio*  them 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
tent  ten  on  on*  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Qardrnino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letter!  on  business  should  he  lent  to 
the  Publish  rr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 

required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  sent, 
each  should  been  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 


than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon- 
i  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Qardrnino  ha*  to  be 


dents  i 


sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Sempervlvum  tabulwforme  (C.  Hemming).— 
A  suitable  noil  lor  the  Sempcrviruru  is  two-thirds  loom  to 
one-third  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  The 
soil  should  tie  kept  fairly  moist  at  this  season,  hut  in 
winter  it  may  be  allowed  to  become  almost  dry. 

Agave  Victoria  Regina  (C.  Hemming).— Your 
Agave  will  succeed  perfectly  os  a  pot  plant  on  a  south-east 
window-ledge  during  the  summer  months,  at  which  time 
enough  waler  should  lie  given  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist, 
hut  it  will  not  need  to  be  watered  elailv.  In  the  winter  it 
should  lie  kept  in  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
given  very  little  water. 

Tuberous  Begonias  (II'.).— Yes,  it  is  time  these 

Iilants  were  potted,  and  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  green- 
louse  or  cold-frame.  Put  them  in  well-drained  iiots.  A 
good  mixture  to  grow  them  in  is  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat, 
ami  sand,  in  aliout  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  artificial 
manure  to  it  when  properly  mixed.  Do  not  overdo  the 
latter,  because  you  can  give  a  little  as  a  top-dressing  from 
time  to  time. 

Luculia  gratlsalma  (G.).— This  will  succeed  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  under  careful  management,  and  thrives 
best  when  planted  out,  being  rarely  satisfactory  if  grown 
in  pots  The  warmest  portion  of  tne  house  should  tic 
chosen  for  it.  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  has 
ample  space  for  development.  The  liorder  should  lie  at 
least  1  foot  in  depth,  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-mould.  Encourage  free  growth  by 
syringing  in  hot  weather. 

Treatment  of  Freeslas  (ft.).  —Keep  them  in  a 
light  place  until  the  foliage  begins -to  (how  signs  of  decay, 
then  gradually  withhold  water,  eventually  placing  the 
pots  on  their  sides,  either  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  under  a 
greenhouse  stage.  The  last  week  in  August  shake  them 
out  and  repot  in  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  hum,  leaf-mould, 
ami  silver  saml.  Water  very  moderately  until  growth 
appears,  the  best  place  lor  them  being  a  cold-frame, 
plunging  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes. 

Hoya  belles  in  a  greenhouse  This  will  not 
thrive  iua  greenhouse  temperature,  hut  demands  a  warm, 
moist  ntmnsphcie.  It  is  rather  a  delicate-rooted  subject, 
being  generally  grown  as  a  pot  or  basket  plant,  ami 
requiring  skilful  treatment  to  flower  it  well,  llo.vacariiosa 
would  s.iit  the  greenhouse,  as  it  thrives  fairly  well  under 
cool  culture,  and  may  he  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots. 
Plan’,  out  in  fibrous  peat  in  the  warmest  place,  shading 
from  hot  sun,  sv  ringing  and  watering  freely  in  hot  weather, 
when  esta 'dished,  tint  keeping  the  soil  rather  dry  in  the 
winter. 

Begonias  falling  (ft.).— You  do  not  say  how  the 

plants  are  situated.  If  they  are  growing  in  a  room  they 
may  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  gas.  The  fine¬ 
leaved  Hegonias  like  a  moisture-laden,  warm  atmosphere, 
hut  they  should  never  have  the  foliage  wetted.  When 
treated  thus  they  grow  with  great  freedom.  They  should 
lie  potted  in  pure  sandy  |ieat,  the  compost  to  be  kept  very 
moist,  avoiding  heavy  waterings.  Hegonias  enjoy  a  light 
position,  ami  must  he  shaded  from  hot  sun. 

Treatment  of  Acacias  (ft.).-  If  the  plants  are 
at  all  straggly  they  may  be  pruned  Into  shaiio,  otherwise 
do  not  cut  them  in.  It  not  pruned,  shift  them  at  once, 
using  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  adding 
some  silver-sand.  Keep  them  rather  warm,  and  water 
carefully  until  they  come  into  full  growth,  when  more 
air  should  lie  given.  Place  them  in  the  0|ien  air  when 
growth  in  completed,  standing  them  in  a  sunny  place,  so 
that  the  wood  gets  firm  and  hard.  Place  them  under 
cover  again  by  the  middle  ol  September.  Pruned  plants 
should  not  be  shifted  until  they  break  again  into  growth. 
Tims  treated  they  will  Hovver  the  following  spring. 

Plants  for  an  unheated  greenhouse  (ft.).— If 
the  root  is  entirely  covered  with  Vines,  there  will  lie  but 
little  chance  of  any  flowering  climbing  plant  doing  well  in 
it.  The  only  hardy  climber  we  can  well  recommend  is  the 
Rea?,  but  t  hat  demands  much  light.  If  any  jmrt  of  the 
roof  is  free  from  foliage,  a  Tea  Rose  such  as  Mine.  Falcot 
might  be  planted,  mid  would  in  nil  probability  do  well. 
If  there  is  a  hack  wall,  we  would  strongly  urge  you  to 
plant  i  'amellias  to  cover  it ;  they  like  just  tiint  amount  of 
shade  that  Vines  give,  and  require  no  artificial  warmth  in 
winter.  Very  few  flowering  plants  flourish  in  shade.  If 
the  Vine  foliage  is  not  too  dense.  Fuchsias  will  thrive 
fairly  well,  and  they  may  bo  stored  away  ill  some  frost¬ 
proof  corner  in  the  winter. 

Greenhouse  plants  to  be  grown  In  the 

shade  (ft.).— Nothing  can  lie  bettor  for  this  purpose 
than  Scloginella  Kraussiann,  well  known  ns  Lycopodium 
denticulatum.  small  pieces  of  which  dibbled  in  a  inches 
atari,  keeping  the  soil  moist,  would  soon  grow-  and  cover 
the  ground.  The  Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxifr.vg*  sar- 
mer.tosa)  would  also  do  well.  There  art  also  many  exotic 
Ferns  and  Mosses,  which  only  re-mire  the  protection  of  a 
glass  roof,  that  would  thrive  weft  with  the  plants  above 
mentjoned.  We  had  almost  forgotten  the  pretty  little 
Fruiting  Duck-weed  (Ncrtera  depressa),  which  bears  wd 
berries  in  autumn  and  winter  ana  thrives  well  in  moisCGri? 
and  shade.  ninifi7pH  h\/  l 

Montbretias  not  flowering  fOtfofd -We* 
would  like  a  few  more  particulars,  the  case  being  very 


puz/.ling  as  it  stands.  The  strangest  part  is,  with  soil 
“'light  and  dry,"  your  ‘“Phloxes  and  Sunflowers "  are 
“  rampant  ”  and  the  above  will  not  flower.  Montbretias 
prefer  a  fairly  good-licdied  soil  with  plenty  of  summer 
moisture  to  do  ihem  well,  and  as  a  substitute  for  this  a 
fairlv  rich  soil.  Will  you  inform  us  if  tho  Montbretias 
make  healthy  growth,  or,  better  still,  send  a  sample 
with  bulbs  attached  that  we  inay  judge  lor  ourselves?  We 
flower  these  things  in  an  exceptionally  light  and  dry  soil, 
and  as  for  the  Gypsophiln,  if  it  is  paniculata  you  refer  to, 
we  have  grown  and  flowered  it  In  as  poor  a  hit  of  soil,  near 
and  under  fruit-trees,  as  could  lie  found.  When  do  you 
transplant  these  things?  If  you  transplant  the  Montbrc- 
tias  late  in  spring  this  is  where  you  err,  and  the  other 
plant  is  best  raised  from  seed,  for  it  will  not  with  impunity 
transplant  when  old.  We  have  never  heard  of  its  refusing 
fo  flower  before,  and  should  like  to  know. more  concerning 
the  whole  matter. 

Gloxinias  (  Pastime,  Derby, andS. OR.). — If  you  hove 
many  so  seriously  attacked  as  the  sample  represents,  you 
should  take  them,  without  loss  of  time,  from  the  green- 
houre  and  place  in  the  open  in  any  shady  corner,  where 
y  ou  can  syringe  them  freely  several  times  each  day.  You 
have  evidently  grown  the  plants  ill  a  temperature  much 
too  dry,  whereas  during  the  growing  season  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  should  have  been  just  the  reverse. 
Thrips  nrc  somewhat  difficult  to  eradicate  from  these 
plants  when  once  they  have  got  a  footing,  the  soft,  woolly- 
nature  of  the  leaves  affording  such  protection  for  them. 
In  close,  moist,  and  warm  houses,  however,  thrips  are  rarely 
troublesome  to  any  extent,  and  root  moisture  is  almost 
on  an  equal  footing  as  the  atmospheric  moisture.  When 
in  flower  you  must  well  water  the  plants  at  the  root,  and 
round  the  pots,  the  stages,  and  the  floors.  Moisture  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  thrips,  and  must  lie  employed  without 
stint  from  quite  an  early  date. 

Marechal  Nlel  with  worm-eaten  wood.— 

The  small  holes  that  you  have  found  upon  one  of  the  thick 
stems  of  y  our  fine  specimen  Marshal  Niel  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  caused  by  the  larva-  of  some  beetle.  You  may 
lie  able  to  destroy  them  by  running  a  long  pin  into 
the  holes.  After  you  have  done  this,  smear  the  holes 
over  with  some  painter's  knotting.  If  you  can  cut  away 
the  branch  without  too  severely  reducing  the  number  of 
growths  it  would  lie  advisnble  to  do  so  at  once,  hut  rather 
than  remove  too  much  wood  just  now  we  should  advise  you 
to  try  the  knotting.  If  you  seal  up  the  holes  the  grubs  or 
worms  will  probably-  be  suffocated  very  quickly,  and  will 
then  do  no  further  damage.  You  will  considerably  assist 
this  plant  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of  blossom  next  year  if 
you  cut  away  now-  some  of  the  very  oldest  wood,  retaining 
ns  much  as  possible  such  growths  os  were  produced  last 
year  and  this  season,  and  well  spreading  them  out  so  that 
they  Income  thoroughly  hard  by  October.  About  once  a 
week  a  watering  with  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  this  not  only  assisting  the  autumnal  blosaom,  hut 
strengthening  the  embryo  buds  for  next  season. 

Character  of  certain  Roses  (E.  M.).— Sunrise 
is  a  good  novelty  for  indoor  forcing,  hut  at  present  it  has 
been  a  disappointment  outdoors— not  nearly  so  good  as  an 
old  climbing  kind,  Mine.  Moreau.  Under  glass  the  lieau- 
tiful  combination  of  colours  of  Sunrise  and  the  exquisitely 
tinted  foliage  will  make  this  Rose  a  great  favourite  for 
winter  and  early  spring-  It  is  undoubtedly  a  sport  of  the 
Tea  Rose  Sunset,  this  latter  a  sport  of  Pcrle  ties  .lardins. 
Imperntrice  Alexandra  is  nothing  very  remarkable.  It  is 
coppery-yellow  in  colour,  lightly  shaded  with  rosy- 
carmine.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Empress 
Alexandra  of  Russia.  Papillon  is  a  curious  yet  pretty  Rose 
in  the  way  of  L'ldeal.  Its  blossoms  are  rose-coloured  and 
peculiarly  twisted,  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name 
meaning  ilutterfly.  E.  \  eyrat  Hermanns  is  a  distinct  and 
good  addition  to  the  very  vigorous  climbing  Roses.  It 
prefers  a  warm  and  well-drained  soil,  which  is  doubtless 
the  kind  you  possess.  This  Rose  is  far  superior  to  [.'Ideal 
in  shape  and  substance,  hut  it  does  not  always  open  well. 
The  colour  is  a  lovely  mixture  of  apricot  and  carmine,  and 
when  it  does  come  good  the  form  is  perfect. 

Polyantha  Roses  and  fragrance  (0.  Prescott). 
— We  cannot  say  these  Roses  iiossess  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  a  l,a  France  or  a  Marie  ftauinann,  but  they  have  a 
certain  amount  of  musk-like  perfume  peculiar  to  the  tribe. 
Although  we  deplore  the  absence  of  fragrance  in  many  of 
our  modem  Roses,  we  cannot  agree  with  you  that  unless 
fragrant  a  Rose  is  a  dull  sort  of  shrub.  Take  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Her  Majesty,  the  exquisite  Gloire  I.yonnaisc,  the 
stately  Merveillo  de  Lyon,  or  the  showy  Captain  Christy. 
Arc  we  to  discard  these  because  they  have  no  fragrance  ? 
Rosarinns  will  not  do  so  until  they  supersede  them  with 
fragrant  kinds,  which  is  not  at  all  impossible.  We  leel 
mire  you  will  be  well  repaid  by  planting  a  few  of  the 
delightful  Polyantha  Roses  referred  to.  The  immense 
corymbs  of  blossom,  often  numbering  some  50  or  80  upon 
one  stem,  the  beautifully  moulded  little  flowers,  their 
adaptability  for  edging  or  for  greenhouse  culture  nrc 
fav  ourable  to  this  tribe.  The  following  are  distinct  and 
the  cream  of  the  group :  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  Migno¬ 
nette,  Porlc  d’Or,  Cecile  Rrunner,  Gloire  ties  Polyantha, 
Mile.  E.  A,  Nolle,  Magdcleine  de  Chatellier,  Pcrle  des 
Rouges,  and  a  delightful  novelty  of  this  year  named  Petit 
Constant. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Nailing  up  Wistaria  (Sutton).— Do  not  shorten 
the  shoots  of  jour  Wistaria,  which,  being  so  vigorous,  will 
probably  flower  along  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  Any 
pruning  that  is  needed  should  he  dono  immediately  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  Wistaria 
flowers  much  better  when  nllowcd  to  grow  at  will  than  if 
trained  in  a  hard  and  formal  manner. 

FRUIT. 

Cherries  falling  (Daleh'iolin).— Your  Cherry-trees 
are  evidently  dry  at  the  roots,  this  tailing  of  the  fruit 
pointing  to  this.  You  ought  to  have  given  tht  trees  a 
thorough  soaking  ol  water  and  well  mulched  them  when 

ou  found  that  the  fruit  had  set.  You  had  better  do  so 
now,  otherwise  the  rest  may  fall.  There  may  also  be  a 
want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  It  would  be  well  to  lift  the  trees 
in  the  autumn,  replace  the  soil  with  new,  and  add  a  quan- 

**  *,J - *—  rubble  or  chalk.  This  work  is  best 

iber. 

fruiting  (ft-  P)  — The  Fig-fre 
wood ;  lift  aud  prune  the  rooti 
the  roots-  could  be  surrounded  by  a  wal 


keep  them  within  tiounds,  all  the  I  letter.  At  any  rate, 
bring  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  work  in  at  the  same 
time  some  fresh  loam  and  old  plaster  or  mortar,  making 
the  border  firm  to  keep  the  roots  at  home.  Prune  now 
by  thinning  out  the  young  wood,  leaving  in  enough  to 
furnish  the  wall  space,  but  no  more.  The  strong  short- 
jointed  shoots  arc  tho  most  fruitful. 

Pruning  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes 
(G.  F. ).— Thin  out  the  young  shoots  on  the  Currant  and 
Gooseberry-bushes  now,  so  as  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine  ; 
but  do  not  shorten  those  left  until  the  leaves  fall  off  in  tho 
autumn  i  then  the  unripe  points  (If  any  are  unripe)  may 
be  cut  off.  This  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  where  plenty  of 
good  fruit  is  wished  for. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spot  on  Tomatoes  (W.  Burn  and  J.  J. 
Haelncry).— Your  Tomatoes  are  affected  with  the  well- 
known  black  spot,  a  fungoid  pest  which  often  gives  great 
trouble,  especially  early  in  the  season,  when  there  is  not 
sunshine  enough  to  harden  the  fruits  or  dry  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  house,  and  moisture  that  is  in  the  form  of 
vapour  during  the  night  is  found  to  have  settled  in  the 
shape  of  water  on  the  fruits,  and  to  hang  in  drops  on  llio 
undersides  of  the  fruits.  Like  all  fungi,  this  one  germi¬ 
nates  soonest  in  moisture,  and  Kpores  washed  to  the  base 

of  the  fruits  make  growth  in  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Potato  disease.  Tho  house  should  have  some  ventilation 
given  at  night,  water  given  sparingly,  and  the  day  venti¬ 
lation  he  nmplo  to  quickly  dry  the  air.  Pick  off  and  destroy 
all  affect  oil  fruits.  The  best  fungicide  for  this  trouble  is 
made  of  10  or.,  of  sulphate  of  potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur, 
dissolved  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water,  then  liav  c  2|  gallons 
of  water  added,  the  plants  then  being  gently  sj  ringed. 


SHORT  RBPLIBS. 

Jas.  E.  Tt/lrr.— Not  at  all  uncommon. - G.  ft.  J. — 

Your  Curnations  aro  evidently  starved,  either  from  grow¬ 
ing  in  very  poor  soil  or  you  have  omitted  to  mulch  and 

water  them  during  the  past  dry  weather, - For*.— See 

replj-  to  M.  Ryan  in  our  issue  of  July  28,  p.  280. - 

Xewhalm.—  Articles  on  growing  "Strawberries  in  casks" 
appeared  in  our  issues  of  July  22,  Aug.  12,  Aug.  19, 

Sept.  2,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  <,  and  Oct.  14,  1899. - 

A  Constant  Reader.— We  should  Imagine  it  is  one  of  the 
weevils  that  is  eating  your  leaves.  Examine  the  plants 
at  night  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  you  will,  no  doubt, 
find  the  culprit. - Arthur  Allmsun.— Not  at  all  uncom¬ 

mon, Oldham. — You  cannot  do  better  than  have  a 

hedge  of  Holly.  Oct  some  good  seedlings,  prepare  tho 
ground  well,  and  if  dry  water  well  when  planted.  Plant 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  or  you 

may  leave  until  the  spring  if  you  wish. - A  Reader.— 

See  reply  to  M.  Ryan  re  “  Grapes  shanking,"  in  our  issue 
of  July  28,  p.  280.  — //.  ft.  Harmon.— You  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  branches  of  the  Araucaria  turning 
brown.  The  exposure  jou  refer  to  is  no  doubt  the  cause. 
Give  it  a  soaking  of  water,  as  very  probably  it  is  dry  at  the 

roots.  Dust  the  Peach  shoots  with  Bulphur. - Miss 

K.  II.  I.  Crasler.—We  know  of  no  liook  dealing  specially 

with  New  Zealand  Ferns. - Ernest  Ballard.— Yes  ; 

certainly  paint  the  wire  :  the  acid  in  the  galvanised  wire 
will  injure  the  shoots,  but  by  well  coating  the  wires  with 

E'nt  this  is  prevented - Jf.  J.  .V.  V  —You  ought  to 

the  bulbs  directly  the  foliage  has  died  down,  and  etore 
them  away  until  you  wish  to  plant  In  October.  If  you 
leave  them  in  the  ground  roots  will  start,  and  these  are 

very  likely  to  be  broken  off  when  replanting. - ft.  E. 

Grows.— the  Hollyhocks  will  certainly  fail  if  you  plant  aa 
you  suggest,  as  the  Privet  hedge  will  rob  them  of  all 
moisture  and  food.  They  will  not  do  in  tubs  as  you  pro¬ 
pose.  Give  them  a  good  position  in  the  garden  in  good 
rich  soil  and  you  will  not  regret  it.  Other  queries  will 
have  our  attention. 


*.*  Any  eommunicatione  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oirdixiko 
Illistratid,  37,  Southampton-etreet,  Straiid,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants.— ft.  /n/anG.— Chrysanthemum 

Burridgoi. - Edith  ft.  Thomas.—  Your  plant  is  Limnan- 

thes  Douglasi,  a  hardy  annual  which  does  well  if  sown  in 
the  autumn  to  flower  the  following  spring.  Seed  may  also 

be  sown  in  the  spring  to  form  a  succession. - Della. — 

1,  Jacob's  ladder  (Polemonium  cmrulcum);  2,  Iris  flower, 

quite  rotten. - Alfred  Atlhuscn.— Toolhvvort  (fathnen 

equamnria),  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  various  trees. - 

E.  L.,  Kingston.— Galega  officinalis  and  O.  officinalis 

alba. - Carmel. — Wo  cannot  name  florist's  flowers. — — 

Tee  Gee.—  Kindly  send  fresh  specimen  with  leaves;  too 

shrivelled  to  lie  able  to  identify. - Henry  Hainman.— 

Spirma  aria-folia.  Easily  increased  by  division. - M.  N. 

—1,  A  selenium  bulbiferum  (barren  frond);  2,  Oxalis 

Ortgiesil;  3,  Phlebodium  aurcuni. - G.  ft.  Jf.— Cannot 

name  florist's  flowers. - Klima. — A.  Next  week  ;  B, 

Odontogloseum  Harrj-anum  ;  C,  Pcntstemon  Isvrbatus ; 

D,  Campanula  isophylla  alba. - ft.  J/.— Form  of  the 

Chinese  Pink  (Dianthus  bincnsla).  —  Rattyeford.  —  1, 

llemerocallis  fulva  var.  disticha ;  2,  Sedum  album. - Rosa. 

—The  common  or  old  Moss  Rose. - Herbert  Ward.— Your 

weed  looks  like  one  of  the  Bugles  (Aluga).  It  you  will 
kindly  send  us  a  fresh  specimen  vve  will  lie  belter  able  to 

helpj-ou. - II.  Rretlargh. —  Spiraea  ari.t-falia.  - — -Jf.  ft. — 

1,  Solum  album  micranthum  ;  2,  Sedum  stoloniferum  ; 

3,  Solum  hispanicum  var.  glaucum. - Jf.  ft.  ft.— Tho 

Cucumber  -  tree  (Magnolia  acuminata)  ;  2,  Vsriegatcd 
Weigela  ;  3,  Spiriea  opulifolia  foliis  aureis  ;  4,  Pj-rus  sp.  ; 

unable  to  say  without  flowers. - Mrs.  J.  H  Cadman.— 

Probably  Clematis  Viorns,  but  specimen  wss  too  much 
shrivelled  to  say  positively .  -M  -S',  ft.  — Linaria  reticulata. 

Names  of  fruit.— W.  Hancock  .—  Your  Strawberry 
is,  we  think,  Waterloo,  a  late,  very  dark,  almost  black, 

varittv. - An  Old  lit  ad  r.—  It  rs  impossible  to  name 

Gooseberries  unless  wi  know  something  of  the  habit  of 

tho  tree.  The  Currant  is  the  White  Dutch, - E.  ft.  ft. — 

Quite  impossible  to  name  from  such  specimens  as  you 

send. - ft.  Greening.— Specimens  too  much  smashed  to 

identify-Original  from  _ 

p*nruh- 
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or  on  the  branches,  and  not  crowded  on  dishes. 
Also  the  bent  kindo  of  garden  vegetablea.  In 
the  uano  of  vegetablea  the  aim  aliouTd  be  to  show 
well  the  form  of  each  kind,  and  an  far  SB  may  be 
life-size,  and  to  got  good  representations  of  the 


JOHN  P.  WHITE, 

The  Pyghtle  Works, 

B  B  D  F  O  R  X». 


Made  on  the  linen  of  the  Ho'e  used 
with  their  oolobratod  London  BrUrnde 
Engines* 

"  1 1  oho  bought  10  yunr*  ago  at  ill  in 


Ensinos. 

A  nnlomor  write* : 


Before  going  Into  your  garden 
In  the  morning,  take  a  cup  of 

rpV’C  pure 

I  II  I  O  CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 

to  fortify  your  systom  against  taklnu  cold 
—it  is  refreshing,  sustaining,  and  Invigo¬ 
rating.  Also  give  tho  gardener  a  cup 
onoo  or  twice  during  tho  day:  ho  will 
work  all  tho  bettor  for  it. 

DR.  ANDKKW  WlUiON,  F  U  S  E.,  HSyi  Ibat  it  in 
"Reheat  m  llenh  forming  ami  energy  producing  con¬ 
stituents.'  Adding  "There  in  no  U  llvi'  fnoil." 


PAI  m&WMZto 

C  H  EifPEST) -oVtS'^sH  ES -rvv)  t 
HOUSE 

129.  LONDON  ROAD.  S.E. 


Wiiat  to  avoid.— Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
nnl  he,  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  he  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
tn to  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of  men 
or  women,  harrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hors, 
rollers,  anil  other  implements,  iron  railings, 
wire,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind,  labels,  and 
all  like  objects  should  he  omitted  from  these 
photographs.  Dioar/  flowers  arc.  ineffective,  when 
taken  directly  from  above.  The  camera  should 
he  brought  low  down  for  such.  All  photographs 
should  he  mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a 
card.  They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs.  The  site  should  not  be  less  than 
5  inches  by  4  inches.  The  subjects  should  not  | 
be  crowded.  The  following  an_th.e  rules  to  6| 
observed  by  all  competitors : — f  s^\  ■  ’  C\  I 

Ftaat. — The  SlteSlAjA  «  he  jVii. 

«ton  cf  either  the  under  nr  other* ;  but  the  source  iAA.' 
they  are  attained  mutt  be  Hated,  and  none  the  copyright 


Of  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  or  pout  froo,  Is.  9d„  from 

Tho  Publlshor, 

37.  Southampton-st„  Strand.  London.  W.C. 

“GARDENING”  BINDING  COVERS. 

Cover*  for  binding  each  volume  of  Oarpenino  from 
Vol  I  op  to  tho  present  tiuio  aro  on  sale, 

PRICE  is.  Od.  EACH. 

Post  froo  Is.  Od.  eaoh. 

Of  all  Bookseller,  aoil  Newsagents,  or  from  the 
Pcblisuino  Orrtcz: 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND.  W.O. 

TXT ANTED,  HEAD  WORKING  GARDENER 

V  V  where  four  are  kept  (must  have  boon  Hoad  Gardener 
previously)  Must  bo  well  up  lo  the  growing  of  plants,  fruits, 
omd  kitchen  garden  work.  Every  facility  given  to  a  |MCd 
.man.  Also  SECOND  MAN  required  to  work, under  Head 


Htardener.  to  work  principally  lo  tho  hjtaWlvMPlW  c  ', .  . 
wag®  mjuired,  number  in  family,  and  hreVlouw-oiporleoee, 
to  MR  C.  H.  ALDRIDGE,  Skstenley  Hall,  Hinckley. 


Tho  “Blddcnham  design. 


QUAINT  OLD  GARDEN  SEATS, 
CARRIAGE  &  HAND  GATES. 


Catalogue*  upon  application. 


MERRYWEATHERS 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1900. 

The  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
announces  Photographic  Competition  for  the 
Beaaon  of  1900. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Class  1. — Small  Gardens.— A  prize  of  Five 
Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  Three  Guineas 
for  the  best  eight  photographs  or  sketches  of 
picturesque  small  gardens.  This  class  may 
include  town  and  villa  gardens,  rectory,  manor, 
farmhouse,  or  cottago,  or  any  other  kind  of 
small  garden. 

Class  2. — Town  and  City  Gardens.— A  prize 
of  Five  Guineas  and  a  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  bout  eight  photographs  of 
town  and  city  gardons.  including  good  effects 
from  plants  or  trees  in  towns,  cities,  public 
gardons,  squares,  etc. 

Class  3. — Flowers  and  Shrubs  of  the  Open 
Air.— A  prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize 
of  Three  Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  a 
copy  of  “  The  English  Flower  Garden  ”  for 
the  best  sorios  of  not  loss  than  twolve  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  above.  These  may  include  any  plant, 
flower,  or  shrub  grown  in  the  open  air,  or  tree, 
native  or  foreign,  including  also  half  hardy 
plants  put  out  for  tho  summer,  and  either  Bingle 
specimens  or  groups,  or  tho  effects  resulting 
tnerefrom,  in  beds  or  borders.  Shoots  also 
of  rare  or  beautiful  plants  photographed  in  the 
house  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  4.— Indoor  Flowers  and  Plants.— A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  and  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of 
"Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants”  for  the 
best  ten  photographs  of  indoor  plants— 
greenhouse,  stove  plants,  Orchids,  or  any 
r  ther  plants  not  of  the  open  air— either  single 
shoots,  plants,  or  specimens,  or  the  effects 
resulting  from  good  grouping  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  of  such  plants  separately  or  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  others.  Window-gardening,  window- 
boxes,  and  plants  in  hanging-baskets,  Ferns,  or 
groups  of  Ferns  in  houses  may  be  included  in 
this  class. 

Class  5.— Best  Fruits  and  Vegeta  bleu. —A 
prize  of  Five  Guineas,  Second  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas,  ami  a  Third  Prize  a  copy  of  “  The 
Vegetable  Garden”  for  the  beat  collection  of 
not  leca  than  twelve  photographs  of  garden  fruit;. 


of  which  is  open  to  question  must  be  sent.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  The  photographs  may  be  printed  on 
any  good  paper  that  theses  the  subjects  clearly,  rtatinn- 
types,  bromides,  and  red  or  brown-tinted  photographs 
should  not  be  sent,  but  those  on  albumrnized  and  printing 
out  papers  are  preferred  for  engraving.  All  photographs 
should  be  properlg  toned. 

Hrcond. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  amt  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ink  being  seen  on  the 
face,  of  the  photographs.  This  is  very  important. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  .77,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  II'.  C.,  aiul  the  class  fur  which  the 
photis/ra/ihe  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the  parcel, 
which  must  also  be  labelled  "  Photographic  Competition." 
Unsuccessful  competitors  who  wish  their  photographs 
returned  must  enclose  sufficient  postage  stamps  for  that 
purpose. 


THE  LODGHBORODGH  BOILER. 


The  Pioneer  of  Cheap,  Simple,  and 
Effective  Heating:  for  Small 
Greenhouse. 

The  immense  sale  of  'bis  Boiler,  and  tbe  numerous  imita¬ 
tions  of  It  sent  out  In  icceit  years  afford  tbu  idant  testimony 
to  its  undoubted  succe.  r. 

No,  1,  to  heal  100  feet  of  2-lnrh  pl|io  ..  ..£376 

No.  2,  „  200  „  „  ....  4  17  9 

No.  3,  „  400  „  „  ..  6  10  0 

AIho  in  larger  sizes,  beating  up  lo  1.000  ft.  of  2- Inch  pipe. 
Complete  apparatus  from  £6  14a.  6d. 

Illustrated  Lists  and  Estimates  OH  application. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

HoKTICULTUItAI,  BtllLDKKS  AND  HEAT1NO  KNGINBBIU*. 

:  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

London  Office:  123.  VICTORIA  STREET. 
WESTMINSTER.  S.W. 


bent  garden  vegetables  under  tne  old  names, 
though  wo  do  not  want  to  oxcludo  real  novelties 
when  they  are  suoh. 

Class  6.— Vases,  Cut  Flowers,  Table  Deco¬ 
rations,  etc.-  A  prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not 
letm  than  eight  photographs  of  arrangements 
of  flowers  or  plants  in  vanes,  table  decorationu, 
buttonholes,  and  cut  flowers.  Merit,  natural 
grace. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a  prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half 
a  guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
proparo  good  photographs  tho  competition  will 
bo  kept  open  until  October  31st,  1900. 


T  C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 
0 .  HCIKNT1 FIO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  HALE 
ROOMS.  38,  King  Hire, a  Oovnnt -garden.  Loudon.  Estab 
lulled  17811.  Salon  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue 
on  application  or  poai  free. 

NOW  READY. 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY  MUSHROOMS. 

Tmk  time  has  come  for  all  those  who  desire 
Mushrooms,  say  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
to  prepare  the  manure  for  making  the  first  bod. 
Novices  often  err  in  using  manure  from  Grass- 
fed  horses,  such  being  of  little  use  compared 
with  that  from  corn  foil  animals.  Seo  that  tho 
material  is  not  thrown  into  a  heap  as  collected, 
but  spread  out  somewhat  thinly  in  an  open  shed, 
where  it  can  ho  turnod  over  occasionally  in 
order  that  it  may  partially  tlry  and  sweeten. 
When  thrown  together  carelessly  it  often  heats 
unduly  before  it  is  noticed.  A  large  bed  is  not 
necessary  for  a  start.  When  Hulhcient  manure 
has  boon  collected  let  it  he  thrown  into  a  heap 
and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few 
dayB,  after  which  it  should  be  turned  over  every 
morning,  always  allowing  the  outside  portions 
to  come  into  tho  middle  of  the  heap.  When 
this  treatment  has  dispelled  the  bulk  of  the 
steam,  let  it  once  more  ba  mounded  up  and 
allowed  to  stand  untouched  for  several  days, 
when  it  may  be  wheeled  in  to  form  tho  bed. 
If  it  be  found  impossible  to  procure  sufficient 
droppings  by  the  required  time,  a  fourth  part  of 
dry  Oak  or  Ifeech  leaves  may  bo  udtlod,  also  a 
barrow-load  or  so  of  sweet  rough  loam.  Deep 
beds  are  not  necessary  so  early  in  the  season, 
shallow  ones  retaining  sufficient  hoat  oven  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  fire-heat  until  tho  young  Mush¬ 
rooms  appear,  when  a  gentle  warmth  may  lie 
allowed  in  tho  hot-water  pipes.  In  making  the 
bed  do  not  throw  on  too  much  stuff  at  a  time, 
or  thorough  firmness  cannot  ho  secured.  If 
there  is  sufficient  head-room  _  for  working, 
nothing  heats  treading  the  bed  in' the  first  place, 
boating  it  firmly  afterwards.  The  making  com¬ 
pleted,  those  who  do  not  possess  a  bottom-heat 
thermometer  must  thrust  in  a  testing  stick.  This 
must  be  examined  occasionally,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  tho  heat  has  risen  to  its  maximum,  a 
quantity  of  fine  soil,  preferably  loatn,  should 
bo  prepared  for  surfacing.  When  the  heat  has 
declined  to  about  90  (legs,  spawning  jtiay  take 
place,  there  being  no  four  in  thoso  first  early 
shallow  hods  of  any  reaction.  If  spawned  at 
this  figure  ami  immediately  soilod  down,  the 
heat  is  preserved  ;  whereas  if  a  fall  to  80  dogs, 
is  allowed  before  spawning,  tho  bed  will  fre¬ 
quently  run  down  to  00  dogs.,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  time  elapso  before  young  Mushrooms 
appear. 

After  soiling  and  firming  with  tho  back  of  a 
spade,  using  iilittle  warm  water  if  it  is  at  all  dry, 
cover  the  bed  with  a  moderate  thickness  of  Oat 
straw  if  procurable,  this  being  far  bettor  than 
hay  refuse,  which  is  apt  to  become  mouldy  and 
smell,  making  the  surface  actually  colder  than 
if  it  were  not  covered  at  all.  No  fire-heat  will 
he  necessary  for  a  time.  To  insert  the  spawn 
I  always  use  a  flat-ended  dibber  ;  a  sharp 
pointed  one  is  apt  to  leave  a  cavity  under  the 
spawn  after  it  is  pushed  in.  Some  use  no  tool, 
hut  simply  make  a  arnall  hole  1-j  inchtwqleep 
with  tho  hand  and  push  in  tho  spaw*,  wnicK 
should  bo  in  pieces,  aootoi  tfatG&ie'of  -t\i gilAt  J 
egg.  Re-boating  the  surface  is  necessary  when 


spawning  is  completed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  spawn  in  a  box  a  few  days  before  it  is 
wanted  and  to  subject  it  to  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  a  stove  or  forcing-houso  ;  it  then  breaks 
easily  and  operates  sooner  when  put  into  the 
warm-bed.  I  have  known  a  few  good  early 
Mushrooms  secured  by  breaking  up,  levelling 
and  watering  the  soil  of  an  old  bed  in  the 
Melon-house  and  inserting  tho  spawn,  after¬ 
wards  covering  with  cross  bars  and  mats  or 
loose  strawy  material.  Amateurs  who  have 
only  a  Melon  or  Cucumber-frame  may,  after  tho 
fruit  is  cut,  employ  tho  same  means  to  secure 
a  few  Mushrooms,  furnishing  extra  bottom-heat 
by  building  up  a  lining  of  stable-manure  round 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame. 


CLUB  IN  CABBAGES. 

Do  you  consider  that  watering  in  the  hot  weather  would 
increase  tho  growth  ol  tho  plants  and  ho  a  check  to  this 
pest  ?— K. 

[Root  disease  would  appear  to  lie  more  pre¬ 
valent  than  usual  this  season,  anti  tho  blatikB 
created  among  breadths  of  Cauli  flowers,  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  suchliko  aro  very  annoying.  Whore 
trouble  in  this  direction  has  previously  been 
experienced,  preventive  measures  ought  always 
to  lie  taken.  In  many  instances  the  roots  of 
plants  in  tho  seed-beds  will  havo  commenced 
clubbing  before  they  aro  largo  enough  to  put 
out.  Somotiines  it  is  caused  by  the  grub  of  a 
small  beetle  or  weevil,  and  occasionally  tho 
maggot  of  a  midge  or  fly  is  responsible  for  the 
mischief.  A  free  use  of  soot  anti  lime,  forking 
it  into  the  surface  of  tho  lied  liefore  sowing  tho 
seed,  has  a  deterrent  effect,  and  so  also  has  sand 
soaked  in  petroleum,  the  surface  of  tho  lied 
being  dressed  with  this  every  week  or  ten  days. 
Before  planting  examine  tho  underground  por¬ 
tion  of  stem  of  each  plant,  anti  cleanly  cut  uway 
every  Binall  oxcresconco  or  wart  there  found, 
following  this  up  with  the  old-fashioned  remedy 
of  puddling  the  roots  of  all  tho  plants.  Form  a 
puddlo  with  clay,  soot,  limo,  anti  water,  a  wine- 
glassful  of  petroleum  being  also  atldod  with 
advantage,  anti  drag  tho  roots  through  this  so 
as  to  thoroughly  coat  them  and  tho  lowor  por¬ 
tion  of  tho  stems  witli  tho  puddle.  Thus  treated, 
they  soom  to  feel  tho  check  of  removal  less  than 
when  not  puddled,  and  are  seldom  interfered 
with  by  eitlior  maggots  or  wireworms  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  on  stale,  indifferently  cultivated 
ground  that  grubs  most  often  gain  tho  ascend¬ 
ancy,  and  "K.”  will  do  well  to  do  all  he  can 
towards  promoting  a  vigorous  growth  by  way 
of  prevention  of  club  root.  Newly  slaked  lime 
at  tho  rate  of  1  bushel  per  rod  ought  to  lie 
forked  into  the  surfaco  of  the  previously  well- 
muiiurod  ground,  and  after  the  plants  have  been 
put  out,  all  being  carefully  fixed,  clear  water 
should  be  given  for  a  time,  or  for  tho  first  week 
or  so,  afterwards  giving  liquid  -  manure 
frequently.  Nitrate  of  soda,  or  that  in  mixture 
with  superphosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  at  the 
rate  of  1  o/..  to  a  gallon  of  water,  would  bo  the 
best  form  of  fertiliser  for  the  purpose.  Apply 
at  firetfound  the  plants,  but  when  the  latter 
at  g ^gr<rw>g  strongly,  draw  mould  up  to  the 
t'.mi?JiSLpour  the  l’iouid-manure  freely] hl4hgc 
thcCDrrowH.  Petroleum  is  one  of  the  oeA 


insecticides  ever  discovered,  and  in  extremo 
cases  of  clubbing  we  would  advise  soaking  sand 
in  it  and  mixing  tho  latter  freely  with  the  soil 
in  which  the  Cabbages  are  planted.  ] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Winter  Tomatoes  — The  present  is  a 
ood  time  to  sow  seed  of  some  free-sotting 
'omato  for  producing  plants  to  fruit  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Sow  singly  in  small  pots,  say  .'1  inches  or 
84  inches  in  diameter,  place  in  a  frame  and 
keep  close  till  the  plants  appear,  then,  until  full 
oxposure  is  practised,  tilting  up  tho  lights  in 
rainy  weather  until  tho  plants  are  fit  for 
repotting.  Uso  a  good  holding  loamy  compost 
with  some  road-gnl  or  mortar  rubble  added, 
and  pot  firmly.  With  full  exposure  a  stocky 
growth  is  secured,  and  if  shifts  into  (i-iuch  and 
9-inch  pots  are  given  lieforo  the  roots  become 
matted,  a  good  supply  of  bloom  trusses  will 
form  and  set  all  up  the  sterns.  In  October  the 

ilants  may  lx.  removed  to  a  comfortably- warm 

louse  anti  a  somewhat  tlry,  airy  atmosphere  1st 
maintained,  this  inducing  the  fruit  to  Bwell  to 
a  fair  size  and  colour  uicely  in  December. 

- By  sowing  a  few  Boeds  now  there  is  no 

difficulty  in  having  a  good  supply  and  of  fair 
quality  at  Christmas.  A  pan  of  seed  should  l>o 
sown  now  in  a  warm-house,  ami  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  above  the  soil  remove  to  a  close 
frame,  pot  off  into  small  pots  and  grow  near 
tho  light,  potting  again  into  (1-inch  pots  when 
large  enough.  Expose  during  the  night  and 
merely  shado  during  the  hottest  parts  of  tho 
day  after  repotting.  These  will  make  strong 
ilants  fit  to  place  in  pots  two  or  throe  sizes 
argor  by  tho  end  of  August.  Si  and  tho  plants 
oil  a  hard  bottom  fully  exposotl  and  keop  all 
lateral  growths  removed,  riauts  grown  thus 
will  set  fruit  all  up  tho  stem  by  early  Ootober. 
If  placed  iu  a  warm-house  with  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  well  fed,  the  fruit  will  soon 
swell  and  give  a  good  supply  through  November 
and  Docombor.  In  sowing  for  this  <fcop  I  have 
found  none  to  equal  Conference  and  Conqueror. 
— S.  H.  B. 

Hardy  green  Oolewort.— This  must  not 
ho  confounded  with  the  ordinary  Rosette  form, 
being  quite  distinct  and  if  anything  more  hardy, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  If  a  sowing  is 
made  now  it  will  afford  plants  for  yielding  a 
capital  lot  of  green  heads  in  early  spring  after 
the  Rosotte  form  lias  been  used.  Any  spare 

Eioeo  of  ground  from  which  late  summer  crops 
ave  boon  cloarod  will  answer,  no  digging  or 
preparation  being  necossary.  l’lant  from  a  foot 
to  ).‘>  inches  apart  always,  and  until  the  plants 
become  established  stir  tho  ground  between 
tho  rows  with  a  five-lined  fork  and  give  a  good 
dressing  of  artificial  manure,  to  be  washed  iu  by 
tho  winter  rains.  Lot  the  planting  out  of  sue- 
oessional  hatches  of  tho  Rosotte  Colewort  ho 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  plants  arc  ready, 
nothing  repaying  care  and  labour  heller  thin 
this  winter  v  egetable.  Ordinary  spring  Cab- 
buges  ( (or  prick  mg  into  framen  may  now  he 
sowtij  tfiii.  'U'lhg  vj'llito  early  enough  if  ungain!  / 

wnn« to 
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TREE8  AND  SHRUB8. 


THE  CATALPAS,  OR  INDIAN  BRAN 
TREES. 

There  is  no  finer  object  on  an  English  lawn 
than  an  old  Catalpa,  as  it  is  beautiful  in  leaf 
and  very  attractive  in  the  autumn,  when,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  loose 
white  flower  clusters  which  in  warm  climates 
are  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  long  seed-pods, 
which  look  like  attenuated  French  Beans ; 
hence  the  name  Indian  Bean  Tree.  Apart  from 
its  peculiar  growth,  its  largo  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers,  the  Catalpa  is  an  important  trou  in 
town  gardens  on  account  of  its  colour,  it 
being  one  of  the  lightest  greens  wo  have  among 
largo  trees. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  is  a  great  point 
in  its  favour,  for  from  tlio  seedling  stage  up  to 
the  flowering  period,  which  occurs  under 
favourable  circumstances  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  it  grows  on  the  average 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  a  year,  so  that  in 
twenty  years  the  tree  has  reached  its  full  height, 
which  in  this  country  rarely  exceeds  40  feet  un¬ 
less  the  tree  is  drawn  up  by  others.  When 
fully  grown  the  tree  develops  laterally,  and 
continues  to  form  the  broad,  rounded  head 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  Catalpa  needs 
a  deep  free  soil  for  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth, 
and  though  it  will  sometimes  thrive  • 
on  poor  soils  and  exposed  dry  spots,  it 
is  never  seen  to  such  perfection  as  in  a  — 
moist,  deep  soil.  This  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  the  magnificent  Catalpas 
one  sees  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
where  probably  moro  old  Bpecimens  can 
be  found  than  in  any  other  locality 
throughout  these  islands.  The  Catalpa 
is  ono  of  the  few  medium-sized  treea 
that  can  be  planted  on  a  email  lawn, 
and  as  a  town  tree  it  has  few  equals, 
being,  like  the  Plane  and  the  Fig,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  withstanding  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  towns.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  Catalpa  is  one  of  the 
last  trees  to  come  into  leaf  in  spring, 
for  if  it  were  early  it  would  always  he 
damaged  by  late  frosts,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  happens. 

There  are  four  distinct  kinds  of  Cat- 
alpa  hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture  : 
two  are  natives  of  North  America  and 
two  of  China  and  Japan. 

C.  BIGNOSIOIDE9,  the  common  Cat¬ 
alpa,  is  also  tailed  Catalpa  syring.x- 
folia  or  Lilac-leaved.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  English  gardens  in  1726, 
and  probably  the  oldest  trees  of  it 
that  exist  are  thoso  about  London, 
notably  that  in  the  Fulham  Palaco 
Carden.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
Eastern  States  of  America.  In  the  adjoining 
States  further  west,  and  particularly  in  the 
Mississippi  valloy,  there  occurs  am  it  her  Catalpa, 
possessing  well-marked  differences  from  C. 
bigiionioides,  mid  this  by  some  is  regarded  as  a 
distiuot  species  under  the  name  of 

C.  si’KCioSA. — It  differs  from  the  other  in 
being  more  ereet  and  taller,  with  more  i>oiiitod 
leaves,  larger  Dowers,  and  almost  quite  white  ; 
whereas  in  bigiionioides  they  are  tinged  with 
purplo  and  spotted  with  yellow.  The  seed* 
pods,  moreover,  are  longer,  reaching  from 
18  inches  to  20  inches  long,  but  the  points  that 
make  C.  spociosa  most  valuable  to  us  are  its 
more  lmrdy  constitution,  more  rapid  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  it  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier. 

C.  Bcnof.I  (here  figured),  a  Chinese  speeics, 
is  described  as  reaching  from  8  font  to  10  feet 
high  only,  while 

C.  Ka  mpkkki  has  yellow  and  smaller  flowers 
and  also  larger  leaves,  heart- -shaped  at  the  baso 
and  lobod. 

As  many  of  the  wont  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  gf  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ’’  to 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  intdfesftng-Jetter 
or  short  article  ih<J  dln-eat  t*.  k’\ 

•  ssue,  which  will  be  marked  thus  *  , 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


ROBB8. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  August  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  Rose  garden  or  among  the  pot- 
grown  plants.  Where 

Pot- Roses  are  required  for  early  forcing  they 
should  be  repotted  at  onoo  so  that  the  now  roots 
can  lay  hold  of  the  soil  before  the  days  become 
cold.  It  is  not  advisable  to  afford  too  large  a 
shift,  hut  what  is  needful  is  firm  potting  into 
clean  pots  and  good,  sweet  compost.  The  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  three  parts  loam  (that 
which  has  been  stacked  a  year  preferred),  one 
part  spent  hot-bed  manure,  or,  better  still, 
one-year-old  now-manuro  that  can  ho  broken  up 
liko  soil.  To  this  add  a  "i-incli  potful  of 
[chthomic  Guano,  or  other  good  and  proved 

Iilant  food,  to  each  borrow  load  of  the  compost. 

am  very  partial  to  bone-meal  for  Roses,  but  it 
should  bo  of  the  best  steamed  quality  obtain¬ 
able  and  is  best  mixed  with  the  soil  some  two  or 
three  months  before  using  for  potting.  If  such 
a  practice  can  bo  carried  out,  omit  the  Iclitlie- 
mio  in  favour  of  the  bone-meal,  using  it  in  the 
same  proportion.  When  repotting,  have  the 
pots  washed  well  and  inverted  to  dry.  Give 
the  crocks  also  a  good  washing  and  see  that  they 
are  dry  also  before  using.  It  is  best  to  sort  the 


Cuttings  rooted  in  bottom-heat  will  now  be 
ready  for  potting  into  large  60's.  Use  good 
loam  that  lias  been  passed  through  a  J-inch 
sieve,  add  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  and  a  very 
little  well-rotted  manure.  Stand  the  plants 
upon  Cocoa  nut-fibre  or  ashes  near  the  glass  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  give  them  a  light  watering  with 
a  fine  rose  can  for  a  few  days  ;  also  syringe 
gently  each  morning  and  evening.  If  the  sun 
is  very  bright  shade  the  plants  (luting  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  When  roots  appear 
round  the  side  of  the  pot  give  the  plautB another 
shift.  They  must  never  become  pot-bouud. 
Pick  off  all  flower-buds  as  they  appear.  Towards 
autumn  harden  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep 
in  an  airy,  frost  proof  place  until  next  May, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out.  Of  course, 
such  an  amount  of  trouble  is  not  necessary  with 
the  hardier  type  of  Roses,  hut  with  the  Teas 
and  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  it  will  repay 
anyone  for  the  trouble.  Own  -  root  plants 
and  such  Roses  grow  with  a  wondrous 
vigour,  much  moro  so  than  when  the  sumo 
varieties  arc  budded  upon  seedling  Briers. 
They,  however,  require  nursing  for  the  first 
twelve  months  of  their  existence.  Cuttings 
may  ho  inserted  this  month  in  a  close  frame, 
and  if  properly  tended  fully  IK)  per  cent,  will 
root.  I  have  found  the  following  an  excellent 
mothod  of  rooting  Tea  Roses  :  Place  a  shallow 
frame  in  a  sunny  aspect,  fill  it  with  the  smallest 
pots  procurable — those  known  as  thimbles  are 


C.falpn  bun„ci.  from  u  photograph  sent  by  Sir.  l>l.von,  Holland  How*,  Kensington. 

latter  into  three  Bi/.es.  Put  one  oval  piece  over  i  best.  Prejjaro  some  compost  - by  mixing  to- 
tho  hole,  then  four  or  five  pieces  around  this,  j  getlier  hall  silver  sand  and  Imlf  silted  lo-"u. 
each  oue  with  its  hollow  side  downwards,  and  !  Fill  (lie  pots  level  full  with  this  cuinpoit,  al  m 
finish  off  with  from  I  inch  to  2  inches  deep  with  l  the  interstices  between  the  pots,  so  that  an 
smaller  crocks.  On  to  the  crocks  put  a  handful  |  even  surface  of  soil  is  seen.  Info  each  pot 


of  hjioiiI  hot  hod  manure,  or,  failing  this,  soino 
turfy  hits  of  loam,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
plant.  Turn  tho  latter  out  and  lay  on  the 
potting-bench,  which,  of  course,  would  bo  in 
the  shade.  Take  a  pointed  stick  as  thick  as 
one's  finger  and  gently  prod  tho  ball  of 
earth,  then  lift  the  plant  with  both  hands  and 
give  it  a  shaking,  liy  so  doing  part  of  tho  old 
soil  is  released  without  damaging  tho  little 
white  roots.  The  crocks,  of  course,  have  been 
previously  removed,  and  the  plants  should  have 
been  watered  prior  to  repotting.  Never  repot 
a  plant  when  its  hall  of  earth  is  dry.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  ball  of  roots  is  dry  place  it  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  so  thnt  the  soii  is  moistened 
right  through  prior  to  tho  repotting.  After 
repotting  stand  the  plants  upon  a  hod  of  ashes 


dibble  one  cutting,  prepared,  if  possible,  from 
growths  taken  from  pot-grown  plants,  but  Lliu 
loliago  must  bo  perfectly  healthy — free  from 
spider,  aphis,  or  mildew.  Let  tho  cuttings  be 
about  three  joints  in  longth,  and  retain  nil 
foliage  except  tho  bottom  leaf  stalk.  If  ono 
can  be  sure  to  have  tho  cuttings  sprinkled  every 
half-hour  during  the  day  for  tho  first  two  or 
llireo  weeks,  no  shading  will  be  necessary. 
Should  this  be  impossible,  then  paint  the  glass 
inside  with  some  flour  made  into  a  thin  paste, 
and  sprinkle  the  cuttings  two  or  three  timos  a 
day  at  least.  The  value  of  t  his  plan  lies  in  tho 
fact  that  we  have  the  rooted  cutting  in  a  pot , 
consequently  no  check  is  roceived.  If  tho  cut¬ 
tings  grow  well  one  shift  may  lie  given,  but, 
above  all,  t  ry  to  harden  the  wood,  and  keep  t  ho 


under  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  and  give  them  a  I  plants  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  frost-proof  house 
watering  tho  next  day  with  a  rose  can.  The  ‘  “  •  •  ■  ’ 

branches  should  be  syringed  every  morning  and 
ovonine  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  the  plants 
should  bo  kept  from  becoming  quite  drv  :  but 
do  not  water  so  much  as  to  sour  and  sodden  the 
soil.  After  a  month  remove  the  plants  to  a 
iny  spot,  still  standing  them  upon  ashes,  and 
‘»$m  remain  hore  until  end  of  October,  when 
.should  be  removed  to  a  cold(hause/®Q>it 
itilrequired  for  forcing.  ufVTV 


until  April  or  May,  then  plant  out  in  some  pre¬ 
pared  beds.  Thousands  of  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  could  be  raised  in  this  way  that  with 
patience  and  care  would  develop  into  some 
grand  plants. 

The  summer  pruning  or  Climbing  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  should  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Cutout  old  growths  that  appear  to  be 
worrrvflHJ  land  flAy4ia:ape|ully  the  new  wood  of 
tne  current LseasOnl  ~  This  practice  induces  a 
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thorough  ripening  of  llio  growths,  which  means  j 
a  good  crop  of  blossom  next  summer. 

BrDDiNd  should  he  done  now  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Commence  with  the  standard  Briers, 
as  these  so  soon  cease  growing.  If  it  is  found  I 
that  the  barl.  is  drv  give  the  stocks  a  good  soak-  I 
ing  of  water  and  mulch  them  a  day  or  two 
before  budding.  It  is  useless  budding  if  the  sap 
is  not  flowing  freely.  Seedling  and  cutting 
Briers  should  lie  budded  ne\l  ;  Manetti  and  De  ] 
la  Grifferaic  storks  last.  If  these  last  are 
completed  by  the  end  of  August  or  first,  week  j 
in  September  it  will  lie  time  enough.  The  j 
standards  should  be  unt  ied  after  they  have  been  ! 
budded  about  three  weeks,  then  if  any  are  found 
dead  it  will  not  lie  too  late  to  reburl,  and  thus 
untying  will  also  prevent,  the  bark  from  becoming  | 
injured  by  the  tight  ligatures.  A  full  descrip-  | 
lion  of  budding  Rosea  was  given  in  our  issue  of  ' 
duly  1,  last.  year.  It  may  be  aa  well  to  remind 
readers  that  the  following  are  most  essential  ] 
aids  to  success  in  budding  : 

( 1 ) ,  Ripe  burls,  wood,  neither  too  hard  nor  too  J 
soft,  but  nice  and  firm.  When  the  spines  rub  j 
off  easily,  such  wood  is  usually  the  best.  The 
bud,  or  small  eye,  should  not  bo  started  into  j 
growth,  but  it  is  host  if  fairly  prominent. 

(2) ,  Careful  tying  up  of  the  bud.  If 
Raffia  is  used  do  not  wet  it.  Bind 
evenly  and  tightly  over  the  cut,  and 
finish  off  with  n  double  knot. 

(3) ,  A  free-growing  condition  of  the 
stock,  helped,  if  needful,  by  a  good 
soaking  of  water. 

(4 >,  fn  the  case  of  dwarf  stocks  cover¬ 
ing  up  the  buds  with  earth.  Before 
Imdding  dwarf  stocks  some  of  the  soil 
is  scraped  away  and  the  hud  inserted  in 
the  stem  that  has  been  Imneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  soil  removed  should  lie 
returned  at  once,  entirely  enveloping  the 
budded  part,  and,  if  needful,  some  dusty 
soil  could  be  added.  I -a  ter  on,  say  at 
tho  end  of  August,  remove  the  soil  and 
examine  the  buds,  returning  the  soil  if 
buds  are  all  right,  anil  rebuilding  if  the 
reverse. 

(">),  Do  not  out  away  any  growths 
of  the  stocks  until  leaf  has  fallen,  and 
it  is  better  not  to  do  so  oven  then, 
rather  retaining  all  until  February. 

Mark  your  notes  now  os  to  the 
merits  and  bad  qualities  of  certain 
Roses.  If  you  have  noted  any  at  the 
shows,  try  anil  see  them  growing.  Many 
disappointments  will  ho  saved  thereby. 

•Some  of  the  best  show  Rot  es  are  only 
good  as  yearling  plants  ;  many  grow  so 
badly  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  cultivating  by  the  grower,  who 
cares  little  or  nothing  about  exhibiting, 
but  who  does  care  to  have  glorious 
masses  of  Roses  to  decorate  his  house 
and  garden.  Also  do  not. bo  allured  into 
growing  so-called  garden  Roses,  to  the 
exclusion  of  man}'  delightful  kinds  which 
sucli  as  exhibit  these  decorative  Roses 
are  debarred  by  a  stupid  rule  from 
including  in  their  groups  because 
such  Roses  are  considered  exhibition  kinds.  1 
refer  to  the  exquisite  .Marie  Van  Houtte,  the 
lovely  .Mme.  Hoste,  and  many  others  which  are 
garden  Roses  first  and  exhibition  Roses  after¬ 
wards. 

Wateriko  must  still  lie  done  at  least  once  a 
week.  If  each  plant  is  given  about  n  gallon  of 
water  per  week  it  should  suffice.  If  the  Roses 
have  been  given  liquid-manure  pretty  freoly, 
this  may  now  Is:  discontinued,  as  it  is  not  wise 
to  produce  a  sappy  second  growth,  for  it  will 
suffer  severely  if  winter  is  severe.  Mulching  is 
very  essential  during  such  a  dry  season  as  we 
are  having.  I  have  found  the  peat-Nloss-litter 
the  best.  It  provides  both  nourishment  and 
prevents  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  and 
liquid-manure  afforded. 

Tiie  Rose-maociot,  which  sticks  like  a  leech 
upon  the  underside  of  Rose  foliage,  is  most 
troublesome  this  year,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
drought  of  last  summer.  Some  plants  havo 
their  foliage  entirely  brown  owing  to  this  insect 
eating  off  the  green  colouring  matter  upon  the 
luliage.  These  small  slug  like  caterpillars  are 
really  the  lame  of  one  of  the  sawllies.  If  signs 
of  their  presence  lie  detected  early  a  lad  should 
ho  told  off  to  diligently  search  the  tmdw'sides 
of  the  foliage,  for  only,  hand-picking will  ilcsdOw 
it.  They  do  not  appear  w' m Viol 


one  is  apt  to  overlook  them  when  Roses  are 
coming  out  until  the  damage  is  far  advanced. 
The  finger  and  thumb  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  exterminating  insect  pests.  If  precautionary 
measures  are  taken  in  time  much  future  trouble 
will  be  avoided.  I  have  also  a  great  faith  in 
the  syringe  as  a  preventive  to  insect  pests.  If 
used  morning  and  evening,  directing  the  spray 
well  under  as  well  as  over  the  foliage,  not  only 
are  insects  kept  in  check,  hut  a  health}’  foliage 
is  the  result,  which  usually  means  immunity 
from  attack  of  many  species. 

Mii.dcw  is  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potassium  applied  with  a  special 
syringe  and  to  underside  of  the  foliage.  When 
it  iH  first  detected  dip  the  thumb  and  linger  in 
some  fiowers  of  sulphur  and  rub  the  spots  both 
sides  of  tho  foliage.  This  will  often  prevent  a 
bad  attack  if  adhered  to  diligently. 

Laykkinii  Roses  is  an  excellent  plan  of 
securing  own-root  plants.  Plants  that  have 
been  hard  pruned  are  the  best  to  layer,  for  then 
the  new  growths  are  near  the  ground,  and  can 
he  more  easily  bent  down.  Water  around  tho 

f ilants  to  be  layered  a  day  before,  and  have  a 
it  tie  sharp  sand  or  old  pot  soil  at  band.  Fork 
up  the  soil,  and  with  a  flat  trowel  fashioned 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ololre  tlb  Dijon  In  the  north  of  Ireland.— 

The  Green  Isle  is  not  usually  considered  to  be  the  land  ot 
the  Rose.  The  present  year,  however,  rather  belies  the 
statement,  os  Roses  this  season  ore  exceptionally  good  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  The  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
and  not  too  much  sunshine  have  tended  to  keep  under  the 
green-fly,  and  excellent  blooms  and  foliage  are  everywhere 
abundant  — W.  J  ,  Knock,  Belfort. 

Two  miniature  Mosa  Rosea.— Many 
of  the  Moss  Roses  introduced  in  the  past  have 
certainly  hail  traces  of  the  Moss-like  formation, 
blit  it  has  in  many  instances  been  of  a  very 
meagre  description.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
two  charming  Roses,  Little  tleiu  anil  Moss  do 
Mcuux.  They  are  both  delightful  little  Roses, 
tho  former  perhaps  the  more  interesting  by 
reason  of  its  rich  rosy-crimson  colour.  It  has 
been  very  happily  named  Little  (lem.  The 
small  buds  completely  enveloped  in  Moss  are  no 
larger  than  robins’  eggs,  and  even  the  expanded 
flowers  so  regularly  formed  are  barely  2  inches 
across.  Moss  de  Meaux  has  a  resemblance  in 
flower  to  that  pretty  old  Rose  de  Meaux.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  little  paler  in  colour,  but  it  certainly 
is  beautifully  mossed  similar  to  Little  Gem. 
The  expanded  flowers  in  this  case  are  even 
smaller  than  those  of  the  latter  variety. 


A  flni>  town  free  (Catalpa  bignonioides)  now  flowering  freely  round  London.  (See  page  .W.) 

like  a  small  spade,  which  any  blacksmith  will  |  Grouped  together  they  would  make  a  delightful 
make,  a  nick  is  mode  in  which  the  shoot  is  feature  in  the  garden.  Both  kinds  form  them- 
inserted.  Take  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand,  selves  into  compact  round  bushes.  Little  Gem, 
slightly  twist  it  about  15  inchos  from  the  being  the  stronger  grower  of  the  two,  should 


poiut  so  that  the  hark  is  slip 


broken,  prose 


i  slightly  . 

tho  shoot  to  the  bottom  of  the  nick,  and  throw 
in  a  handful  of  the  prepared  sand,  then  ram  tho 
soil  down  with  tho  handle  of  tho  trowel.  When 
finished  the  layer  will  be  about  8  inches  to 
1*2  inches  out  of  the  ground.  When  fixed  give 
a  good  watering  anil  repeat  every  few  days. 

Some  growers  rut  through  tho  hark  anil  make  a 
tongue,  but  it  is  not  necessary  if  carefully 
twisted. 

CYttino  Rose- blossoms  in  hot  weather 
should  ho  done  either  before  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  after  six  in  the  evening.  If  required  to 
send  by  post  or  rail,  cut  the  flowers  in  the 
morning,  put  them  in  jars  of  water  in  a  cool 

cellar  or  cupboard  until  evening,  then  pack  in  _ _ _ _ _ 

boxes  holding  one  layer  only  and  well  lined  with  j  timo  last  year.  The  operator  is  a  lady  aged  78, 
long  Grass.  Finish  off  with  a  layer  of  Grass  who  rejoices  in  flower  culture,  especially  Roses, 
upon  the  top  of  the  blooms.  Rose  blooms  thus  j  Many  Roses  struck  from  cuttings 
gathered  and  packed,  if  not  much  more  than  in 
tho  hiul  nr  half  open  btago,  will  invariably 
arrive  in  a  presentable  condition.  Always 
remeqiber  to  fill  the  law  with  Grass  or  paper, 
io  flowers  cannot  move  about. 


bo  placed  in  tho  centre. 

Growth  of  Roses.— A  copy  of  Garden¬ 
ing  Illustrated,  Juno  16th,  sent  to  me  a  week 
Ago  greatly  interested  me,  and  encourages  me 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  my  Rimes  budded  a  year  ago,  in  a  soil 
considered  very  unsuitable  lor  Rose  culture 
(sand).  Three  buds  1  inserted  last  autumn  on 
a  stock  of  Seven  Sisters  Rose  or  Maids  of  the 
Village.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  buds 
were  only  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  Tho  stems 
now  are  over  0  feet,  with  magnificent  foliage 
and  some  blossoms.  On  La  France,  budded  on 
a  red  Rose,  there  are  sevefal  side  shoots  show¬ 
ing  wonderfully  for  blossom.  Celine  Forestier 
is  about  4  feet  high ;  the  buds  inserted  at  the  same 


remember 

KWg® 


Many  Roses  struck  from  cuttings  are  now 
flowering  freely.— M.  L.  Brown,  Midhuml. 

“Tho  English  Flowor  Garden  and  Home 
Grounds."— A  new  and  mined  edition  of  thin  tuoc 
(Hid  \apafbt  \tkom  reprint*)  will  Oe  initued  to  the 

uwvErtBWW'  fmisfol?  KT* an'' a" 
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LIFTING  DAFFODIL  BUL1JS. 

The  most  important  work  among  bulbs  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  lilting  anil  drying  them 
prior  to  replanting  them.  With  some  species 
and  genera  the  annual  lifting  of  the  bulbs  is 
most  important — indeed,  essential  to  keep  them 
in  health.  But  even  here  again  one  cannot 
recommend  any  hard-and-fast,  rule,  for  the  soils 
of  - gardens  vary  so  much,  and  equally  variable 
are  other  circumstances  under  which  plants 
either  thrive  or  merely  exist.  Take  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  soil,  for  instance,  one  of  a  fine  dry, 
sandy  nature,  in  summer  hot  and  parched,  the 
oilier  a  stubborn,  cold,  retentive  clay,  which  in 
summer  hardens  and  shrinks  with  the  intense 
heat.  Hither  of  these  extremes  of  soil  is,  of 
course,  unsuitable  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  many  bulbous  plants,  and  must  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  be  made  suitable  for  the  plants 
intended  to  occupy  it  hereafter.  I  mention 
these  extremes  of  soil  merely  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance, 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  also  that  we  must 
decide  whether  tho  majority  of  bulbs  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  annual  lifting  or  otherwise.  Naturally 
tho  bulbs  would  be  much  safer  in  a  soil  of  a 
sandy  nature  oven  in  a  wot  season  than  would 
be  the  case  if  tho  soil  were  heavy.  But 
whatovor  tho  soil  may  bo  I  think  we  may 
safely  take  it  as  a  guide  to  all  our  operations 
in  bulb-lifting  that  tho  majority  in  a  season 
which  is  both  wet  and  cold  are  decidedly  bene¬ 
fited  in  tho  long  run  by  tho  absolute  rest  they 
receivo  through  being  lifted.  I  say  benefited 
advisedly,  because  tho  lifting  and  drying,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  tho  latter  is  unduly  prolonged, 
by  no  moans  tend  to  tho  vigour  of  tho  plant  at 
tho  momont.  As  a  proof  of  this  1  may  mention 
three  well-known  kinds  which  are  decidodly 
more  vigorous  when  left  in  the  soil  for  two  or 
throe  mcuhoih  in  succession.  Tho  kinds  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Grandee, 
three  of  tho  most  vigorous  of  all  Daffodils  when 
established.  My  soil  is  especially  well  suited 
to  these  kinds,  as  may  bo  imaginud  when  I  say 
that  tho  foliago  of  the  first-named  will  attain  to 
a  height  of  upwards  of  2J  feet  and  nearly 
1 1,  inches  broad.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
bulbs  of  tho  first  size  loft  undisturbed  for  two 
years.  But  theso  identical  bulbs  lifted  and 
replanted  after,  say,  six  weeks’  rest  would  loso 
at  least  quito  I  foot  of  this  longth  of  foliage  in 
the  year  following  tho  planting.  This  does  not, 
however, appear  to  reproBontdiminishedstrength 
all  round,  but  moro  directly  affocts  the  stature 
of  the  plant,  Binco  tho  foliage  has  tho  same 
robustness,  though  minus  tho  longth.  Maximus 
is  another  lino  kind  that  may  in  well-drained 
soils  bo  left  for  even  three  years  without 
disturbance;  indeed,  my  experience  of  it  is 
that  it  flowers  with  greater  certainty  when  loft 
alone  than  when  lifted  periodically.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  tho  amateur  nmy  not  have  time 
at  disposal  for  tho  lifting  of  theso  bulbs  at 
tho  necessary  moment,  it  would  bo  quite  an  easy 
matter  if  those  were  planted  as  clumps,  by 
placing  a  handlight  over  them  to  givo  thorn  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  In  tho  case  of  maxi- 
mus,  for  instanco,  such  a  rest  would  prove 
highly  beneficial  in  a  cold  or  rainy  season,  while 
the  same  remark  would  hold  good  with  cernuus 
and  other  of  tho  white  trumpet  kinds.  I  have 
never  tried  it,  but  possibly  a  similar  course  of 
treatment  with  Kmperor  in  tho  third  year  of 
planting  may  provide  a  rost  nt  once  beneficial 
without  diminishing  the  stature  of  tho  plant,  as 
does  lifting  it.  There  aro  other  kinds  again, 
notably  Ard-Righ,  obvallaris,  Mary  Andorson, 
many  of  tho  spurius  section,  and  ccrnuus  ami 
its  varieties,  for  which  annual  lifting  ami 
drying  seem  tho  only  way  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  These  kinds  and  many  others,  as 
experience  and  individual  circumstances  appoar 
to  dictate,  should  be  lifted  early  each  year. — K. 


TIIH  ROCK  GARDEN  IN  MID-JUNE. 
IUuei,y  is  tho  rock  garden  devoid  of  anything 
of  iuteroat,  except,  perhaps,  in  tho  gloomy  days 
of  early  winter;  but  it  probably  is  seldom  hotter 
furnished  with  flower  than  in  mid-June,  and 
foremost  among  those  species  which  by  their 
vivid  colouring  attract  tho  attention  of  even  tho 
most  careless  olnorver  come  tho  various  forms 
"f  Hulianthemum.  From  snow-white  with  gold 
i  entreto  a  brilliant  Indian  red  tlmv'rilh  through 
the  gamut  of 


which  is  tho  most  attractive.  Very  effective  is 
the  well-known  garden  favourite  Beauty,  a 
rosy-buff  with  a  (leep-coloured  centre  ;  but  so, 
too,  are  a  pale  pink  variety,  of  whose  name  I  am 
ignorant,  and  the  bright  orange-huff  Fireball. 
Good  as  they  are,  however,  they  do  not  surpass 
the  old  fashioned  true  species,  H.  eroeeum,  now 
domiciled  with  ns  for  a  century  or  more  from 
Spain.  These  Rock  Roses  are  among  the  few 
tilings  which  are  not  spoilt  by  being  double  : 
indeed,  the  little  globes  of  flower  thus  formed 
aro  quite  as  pleasing  os  the  single  blooms  from 
which  they  have  originated.  Nestling  in  a 
warm  corner  is  that  wonderful  plant,  Gerbera 
Jaraesoni,  decked  with  perhaps  a  single  vivid 
orange-scarlet  bloom.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
hardest  of  things  to  manage,  and  whether  out- 
of-doors  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  rock  garden  or 
in  a  pot  in  the  stove  it  is  but  rarely  that  one 
sees  it  doing  well.  It  is  curious  that  it  should 
permit  of  such  difference  of  treatment,  yet 
one  would  think  tho  latter  tho  best  place  for 
it,  as  most  rcsombling  the  climate  it  came 
from.  Its  true  home  is  Swaziland,  and  in  the 
kloofs  about  Barberton  and  the  Komati  river 
it  is  familiar  to  the  miners  as  tho  “  Red 
Daisy.”  Scarcely  less  brilliant  in  colour,  and 
much  more  go  in  effect — for,  like  Begonia  Gloiro 
de  Lorraine,  it  shows  more  flower  than  foliage 
— is  Liiium  arboreum,  now  in  great  lumps  of 
lemon-yellow  blossom.  Tho  vivid  Hippocrepis 
comosa,  with  its  golden  flowers,  is  of  a  warmer 
tone,  and  for  all  that  it  is  a  native  of  our  own 
land  is  not  to  be  outdono  in  brilliance  by  any 
thing  on  tho  rockery.  Ononis  rotundifolia  is 
of  much  moro  modest  aspect.  Its  pink,  droop¬ 
ing  blooms  have  not  hing  in  the  way  of  showincss 
to  commend  them,  but  the  plant  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance,  much  resembling  that  of  Aloysia 
citriodora,  and  f  >r  that  reason  alone  is  most 
welcome.  Already  some  of  tho  Campanulas  aro 
out,  notably  tho  low,  dinging  U.  l’ortenschla- 
giana  with  its  lovely  shade  of  soft  violet,  and 
C.  Hosti  alba,  docked  with  its  little  snow-whito 
bolls.  C.  carpatica  is  too  lumpy  in  shape  to  bo 
pretty,  and  has  scarcely  begun  to  flower,  but 
tho  deep  blue  C.  turbinata  roars  its  single 
blooms  in  numbers.  In  full  blossom,  too,  is 
C.  glomerata  alba,  bearing  its  flowers  rather 
thickly  clustered  on  a  stalk  about  18  inches 
high.  It  is  nut  a  very  common  species  in  the 
rock  garden. 

The  various  forms  of  Phlox  setacca,  which 
deck  the  rock  garden  with  a  blaze  of  colour  in  late 
spring,  are  over,  t  hough  hero  and  there  a  flower 
remains.  Their  place  is  lakon  by  innumerable 
kinds  of  Dianthus.  With  ono  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  these  have  no  brilliant  tones  to 
catch  tho  eye  at  a  distance,  tho  majority 
of  them  being  white  or  pale  rose  in  colour. 
Forming  a  compact  cusliion,  and  with  its 
flower-stalks  of  wonderfully  regular  height, 
l>.  delicatus  presents  a  semi-globe  of  the  palest 
pink.  Fully  in  blossom,  too,  are  tho  minuto 
I),  hungaricus,  noarly  white  but  for  tho  slight 
pencilling  at  tho  throat,  and  the  still  tinier 
I).  hirtus.  1).  ca-sius,  too,  our  own  Cheddar 
Pink,  is  by  no  means  over,  and  its  pale  rose 
flowers  still  mako  a  good  show.  Tho  fringed 
Pink,  1).  suporbus,  is  more  likely  to  attract 
notice  than  any  of  these,  however,  by  reason  of 
its  deeply  laoiniated  mauve  jietals,  which  are 
tinged  with  bright  green.  But  in  point  of 
colour  all  must  give  place  to  tho  so-called 
Glncier  Pink,  1).  neglectus,  whose  vivid  pink, 
flat  flowers,  tightly  packed  together,  form  a 
porfoct  blaze  of  colour  of  a  peculiarly  attractive 
shade,  and  aro,  indeed,  as  showy  as  anything 
now  in  bloom.  The  plant  is  certainly  now  no 
longer  ‘ ‘  neglectus,”  for  onosocs  i t  in  almost  every 
garden.  Of  a  brighter  shade  of  colour— quite 
a  fiery  red,  in  fact— is  tho  Sweet  William-like 
I),  cruentus,  but  it  is  not  noarly  so  showy  at  a 
distance  owing  to  tho  small  sizo  of  tho  flower. 
Tho  yellow  1).  Knappi  has  as  yet  scarcely 
unwrapped  its  first  bloom. 

Tho  closely-clinging  mat  of  Thymus  lanugi- 
nosus  enwraps  tho  stones  and  hides  thorn  com¬ 
pletely  from  view.  Its  surface  is  powdered 
over  with  a  light  dusting  of  pink  snow.  Beyond 
hangs  a  late  bell  or  two  of  Aijuilegia  alpina,  a 
charming  bluo,  and  very  like  its  Spanish 
relativo  A.  pyrenaica,  which  is  just  about  com¬ 
mencing  its  flowering  season  at  a  Bafo  distance 
at_thc  far  end  of  the  roekory,  so  that,  if  possible, 
.y  keep  tho  seod  true.  We  tiood  a  touch  at 


next  it  to  separate  it  fro 


tonos  of  the  Cranesbills,  and  this  is  afforded 
by  a  sheet  of  Chrysogonum  virginianum,  which 
for  some  time  past  has  scattered  its  bright 
yellow-gold  with  an  unsparing  hand,  blending 
well  with  Geranium  sunguineum  and  its  white 
variety,  which  grow  side  by  aide  in  effective 
contrast.  Not  far  off  are  their  first  cousins, 
the  Erodiuma,  of  which  two  or  three  are  in 
flower,  notably  E.  triclinmanifnlium,  forming 
a  little  low  patch  of  magenta-pink,  and  the 
more  pleasing  E.  chelidonifolium,  with  its 
delicately  pencilled  petals.  Palo  and  modest, 
tho  yellow  Onosma  tauricum  hangs  its  head 
beyond,  and  its  relative  0.  albo-roseum,  whoso 
tubular  liells,  at  first  white,  change  to  a  bright 
rose.  Here,  too,  is  a  patch  of  a  curious  shade 
of  greenish  lemon-yellow,  afforded  by  the  dry, 
rustlingllowersofGnaphnliumarenarium, and  not 
far  off  the  allied  Leontopodium,  better  known 
as  the  Edelweiss,  and  now  a  common  object  in 
rock  gardens.  The  Siberian  Achillea  argentea, 
like  tho  latter,  does  not  seem  to  mind  the 
burning  sun,  and  contributes  a  dash  of  silvery 
white  to  the  bright  blend  of  colour  before  us,  of 
which  not  the  least  conspicuous  item  is  a  broad 
clump  of  the  familiar  Veronica  rupestris,  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  blue. 

To  the  Saxifrages,  Arenarios,  and  other  less 
showy  plants  I  need  not  hero  refer.  The 
above  have  inorely  been  selected  as  for  the 
most  part  noticeable  features  of  the  brilliant 
mass  of  colour  which  the  rock  garden  affords  us, 
not  from  time  to  time  and  in  succession,  but  as 
an  cnssmWe  in  mid-June.  G. 


A  BLUE  GARDEN. 


I  knci.osi;  list  of  plants  in  my  blue  bordor. 
With  only  one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  flowered 
them,  and  have  weeded  out  all  “  off-coloured  ’’ 
blues.  Adenophora  Polanini ;  Aconitum  autuin- 
nale,  A.  chinense,  A.  californicum,  A.  Napellm, 
A.  N.  bicolor  ;  Agapanthus  umbollutus,  A.  u. 
minor,  A.  Mooreanus ;  Agatha' i  oldest  is  ; 
Allium  azureum  ;  ‘Anchusa  italica.  A.  semper- 
virons,  A.  s.  variegata,  A.  sp.  (dwarf):  Aphy  1- 
lanthus  monspeliensis  ;  Anemone  coronaria,  A. 
blanda,  A.  apennina,  A.  Hepatica  cu-rulea, 

A.  II.  angulosa  ;  Ajuga  reptans  ;  Auuilegia 
vulgaris  cterulea  ;  Baptism  australis,  B.  exal- 
tata  ;  Borago  laxiflora,  B.  crctica,  B  caucasica, 

B.  vulgaris  (“Bee  Borage”);  Bornardia  ; 
Con  tail  rca  montana  ;  (Jatananche  civruloa  : 
G’hionodoxa  Altcni,  C.  gigantea,  C.  sardousis  ; 
Cichorium  intybus  ;  Cyananthus  lobatus  ;  Coin- 
melina  cmlestis  ;  Dianella  longifolia,  1).  revo- 
luta  ;  Delphiniums  (both  species  and  hybrids)  ; 
Dracooephalum  canarienso,  D.  japonicum  ; 
Eehinops  Ritro,  E.  ruthenicus ;  Eryngium 
ulpinuiu,  E.  ainothystinum,  E.  azureum,  K. 
Olivoriunum,  E.  planum,  ami  its  improved  form 

floribundum,  E.  tripartitum  ;  Geranium 
iboricum,  G.  grandiflorum,  G.  Wallichianum  ; 
Gentiana  acaulis,  G.  eruciata,  G.  Andrewsi,  G. 
Burseri,  G.  verna:  Globularia  t-richosantha  ; 
Hyacinthus  botryoides,  “  Heavenly  Blue,”  H. 
armeniacus,  II.  atro-cimdeus,  II.  Heldreichi, 
H.  racemosus,  “  Dutch  ”  Hyacinths  ;  Iris  (Flag) 
cristate,  I.  pumila  oo-lustis,  I.  tectorum,  1. 
stylosa,  I.  sanguinea  (I.  sibirica  is  blue,  but  is 
very  small  ami  marked  with  white),  I.  (bulbous) 
hispanica  “  Mon  Bijou,”  I.  anglica  “  Major 
Hope,"  “  Rossinanto.”  I  am  planting  I.  histrio 
and  I.  histroides  this  autumn,  os  I  hear  they 
are  good  blues.  Irises  vary  greatly  in  tone 
of  colour,  and  should,  if  possible,  bo  seen  in 
llowor  beforo  purchasing.  Libortia  azurea  ; 
•Lathyrus  azureus  ( Gird  Anson's  l’oa)  ;  Linum 
narbonense  ;  Lobelia  syphilitica,  L.  sossiliflora  ; 
Lindelophia  longifolia ;  Lnpinus  polyphyllua, 
L.  p.  bicolor,  L.  nutkanus  ;  Lithosporinum  pros- 
tratum  ;  Mcconopsis  Wallichi ;  Mertonsiu  sibi¬ 
rica,  M.  virginica  ;  Myosotidium  nobilo  ;  Myo- 
sotis  palustris,  *M.  alpina  (also  indigo  blue 
form),  M.  Roichsteineri,  *M.  dissitiflora,  M. 
Wilwitschii  ;  Orobus  lathyroidos  ;  Omphalodes 
verna;  Pentstemon azurous Jeffrayanus  ;  Plum¬ 
bago  Larpentio  ;  Platycodon  autumnalo,  P. 
grandiflorum  plenum  ;  P.  Maricsi  ;  Polemonium 
ocruluum,  P.  Richardsoni ;  Primula  cmruloa, 
P.  Polyanthus  cmruloa ;  l’ulmonaria  angusti- 
folia  azurea,  P.  arvernonsis,  P.  mollis  ;  Pohlia 
(Horbortia);  Statico  Limnnium  ;  fScilla  amethy¬ 
stine,  S.  sibirica,  S.  Hughi,  S.  Peruviana 
cicrulea  ;  Salvia  patens,  S.  pratensis  ;  Symphy¬ 
tum  officinale  argentum  ;  Veronica  prostrate, 
VJ  Idirhsewniij  V.  exaltata,  V.  speci  isa  ;  Trades- 
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Plants  marked  *  are  biennials,  but  seed  them¬ 
selves  without  any  trouble. 

I  have  all  the  so-called  “blue”  Campanulas, 
Phlox  divaricata,  Convolvulus  rnauritanicus, 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  and  A.  alpina,  but  am 
turning  them  out  of  the  border  this  autumn  ; 
they  are  too  lavender.  I  am  trying  a  good 
many  more  varieties  and  species  of  blue-flower¬ 
ing  plants.  When  the  plants  are  in  fair-sized 
groups  the  border  will  be  about  120  feet  long 
and  8  feet  wide,  a  shimmering  mass  of  “  true 
blue."  _  A.  B. 

WALLFLOWERS. 

It  seems  to  have  been  but  n  few  years  since 
that  no  other  variety  of  single  Wallflower  but 
the  old  reddish-buff  was  found  in  gardens. 
With  that  also  were  the  fine  double  yellow  and 
the  heavy  maroon-red.  Now  wo  have  so  many 
single  varieties  that  it  is  not  easy  to  mention 
all,  and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  so  much 
of  variety,  because  public  taste,  whilst  ever 
faithful  to  the  Wallflower,  still  needs  variety  to 
keep  it  so. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  additions  to  single 
Wallflowers  is  that  known  as  Earliost  of  All,  as 
that  has  undoubted  annual  form,  as  it  will  bloom 
freely  in  the  autumn  from  the 
sowing  made  in  the  preceding 
spring.  The  true  old  Wall¬ 
flower,  however,  is  a  true  bien¬ 
nial,  as  whilst  plants  will  often 
produce  flowers  ere  the  close 
of  the  same  year  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown,  yet  no  seeds  can 
result.  Practically  the  early 
flower  product  is  the  result  of 
very  early  sowing,  such  os  the 

8 rower  <>f  breadths  to  furnish 
owers  for  mat  kut  sale  indulges 
in,  as  his  great  object  is  to 
obtain  numerous,  if  moderate, 
cuttings  of  flowers  through  the 
winter  in  open  weather,  that  ho 
may  have  some  to  sell  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  sale  of  cut  Wall¬ 
flowers  in  bunches  for  market 
was  a  flourishing  business. 

Now  these  floweis  have  to 
compete  with  Narcissi  and 
many  other  things.  To  obtain 
strong  plants  to  bloom  in  the 
winter,  growers  usually  sow 
seed  in  bods  on  well- manured 
soil  about  the  middle  of  March. 

But  these  large  plants,  because 
so  gross,  are  less  fitted  to  en¬ 
counter  hard  frost  in  tho  winter, 
anil  should  frost  be  severe, 
plants  are  killed  wholesale. 

To  have  Wallflowers  in  good 
condition  in  gardens  for  early 
spring  flowering,  it  is  best  to 
sow  seed  outdoors  early  in  the 
month  of  May.  This  should  be 
done  in  shallow  drills  12  inches 
apart,  tho  seed  being  strewn  in 
thinly,  so  that  the  young  plants 
later  lie  not  unduly  crowded, 
and  can  thus  become  sturdy  and  robust.  Whore 
several  varieties  are  grown  it  is  well  to  sow  but 
one  row  or  drill  of  each,  carefully  labelling  tho 
varieties,  especially  with  their  colour,  as  when 
put  out  into  beds  in  tho  late  autumn  it  is  im¬ 
portant  the  colours  bo  known  as  well  as  the' 
names.  Ordinary  good  garden  soil  suits  Wall¬ 
flowers  admirably,  much  better,  indeed,  than 
rich  soil,  because  hard  wood  and  leafage  pro¬ 
duced  by  slower  growth  best  withstand  hard 
weather.  When  plants  are  put  out  into  mixed 
borders  where  they  may  remain  to  bloom  undis¬ 
turbed,  they  may  bo  pulled  from  the  seed-beds 
with  caro  and  dibbled  out  direct.  But  when 
wanted  to  fill  beds  in  the  autumn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  bulbs,  it  is  necessary  to  dibble  out  tho  young 

Gits  from  the  seed-bed  into  a  proper  nursery- 
,  and  some  9  inches  apart  each  way.  That 
should  bo  done  during  July  ;  tho  plants  getting 
Uberal  waterings  to  establish  them  if  needed. 
By  the  end  of  October,  when  the  beds  are  ready 
for  the  Wallflowers,  the  plants  will  havo  become 
sturdy  and  bushy.  Prior  to  being  trans¬ 
planted,  then,  it  will  be  well,  twelve  hours 
before  moving  them,  to  give  the  bed  ajiberal 
watering.  Then,  lifted  with  care  to  Aresei 
soil  and  roots,  the  plants  ettfol  btf  moved 


harm  resulting,  and  they  speedily  become 
rooted  in  the  fresh  soil.  The  check  given  by 
the  removal  helps  to  harden  the  plants.  It  is 
not  at  all  worth  while  to  attempt  seed-saving. 
Not  only  do  Wallflowers  rapidly  mix  and  thus 
produce  mongrels,  but  9eed  is  long  in  maturing, 
and  during  that  process  the  plants  look  untidy. 
It  is  so  much  better  to  remove  the  plants  so 
soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  relying  on 
yearly  sowings  to  obtain  a  succession. 

One  of  the  hnest  Wallflowers  grown  is  the  Old 
Blood  Red  or  Market  Crimson,  the  flowers  of 
deep  rich  colour  and  having  a  delicious  perfume. 
This  is  also  known  as  Harbinger  and  under 
other  appellations.  Whilst  ordinarily  of  medium 
height  and  sturdy,  it  furnishes  capital  spikes 
of  bloom  for  cutting.  Tho  finest  yellow  in 
general  cultivation,  and  a  superb  companion 
variety,  is  Cloth  of  Cold.  This  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  15  inches  to  IS  inches,  and  is 
very  bright  and  pure.  A  delightful  variety  also 
for  cutting  from  is  Fairy  Queen,  colour  soft 
lemon  or  Primrose.  This  comes  very  true. 
Another  striking  variety  is  Purple  Queen,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  rich  ruby  or  magenta  colour. 
This  is  a  novel  hue  in  Wallflowers,  and  is  now 
very  constant  from  seed.  For  dwarfness  none 
of  the  yellows  excel  the  well-known  Bolvoir 


CU-mitli)  montaiu  on  a  Yew  tree.  (See  310.) 


Castle  Yellow.  Tho  flowers  anil  spikes  are  not 
largo,  whilst  a  true  stock  of  the  variety  gives 
very  dwarf,  compact  plants.  There  is  a  dwarf 
brown  variety  that  forms  an  excellent  bedding 
match  to  the  preceding  one.  Under  various 
names  arc  selections  of  more  mixed  or  bizarre 
colours,  all  very  pretty,  but,  oa  a  rule,  loss 
pleasing  than  are  those  varieties  that  give  pure 
self  colours. 

German  Wallflowers  are  chiefly  found  in 
double  flowering  form.  They  havo  very  stout, 
woody  stems  and  large  leafage,  and  generally 
rather  ungainly  habits.  Masses  of  them  when 
in  full  bloom  are  undoubtedly  showy,  but  there 
is  about  them  an  absence  of  that  grace  or  chaim 
which  characterises  our  old-fashioned  strains. 
These  German  forms  are  best  raised  in  a  frame 
or  under  handlights,  as  germination  is  thus 
arrested.  Where  used  for  bedding,  they  need 
similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  singles,  otherwise  they  may  bo  planted 
into  borders  direct  from  the  seed-beds.  Double 
Wallflowors  of  the  hard-wooded  or  shrubby  type 
are  now  seldom  found  in  gardens.  That  is  to  be 
deplored,  because  they  are  beautiful  when  strong 
indxin  full  bloom.  The  old  rich  Double 


-  still  be  purchased,  but  when  p^ntp^l 


it  should  invariably  bo  on  tho  warm  side  of  a 
house  or  some  shelter.  The  old  Double  Black  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  out  of  cultivation,  but  a 
double  red  may  be  had.  A  dwarf  form  known 
as  Harpur-Crewe,  yellow  in  colour,  seems  to  bo 
hardier  than  the  large  ones.  In  all  cases  these 
shrubby  doubles  should  be  kept  in  stock  by 
propagating  them  from  cuttings  yearly.  Young 
tops  set  into  pots  in  sandy  soil  in  August 
usually  root  freely  if  stood  under  a  handlight. 

_  A.  1). 

YUCCA  GLORIO.SA  FLOWERING. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  “  GARDENING  II.Lt'STUATED.” 

Silt,— I  send  you  tho  photograph  of  a  lino 
Yucca  gloriosa  now  in  flower  in  my  garden. 
Tho  plant  is  about  4  feet  high,  and  tho  flower- 
stem  about  5  feet  U  inches,  or  9  feet  (J  inches  in 
all.  There  aro  at  least  150  blooms,  Borne  of 
which  are  fully  5  inches  in  diameter.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  Yucca  gloriosa  flowers 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years  ;  this  is,  of  course, 
a  myth,  but  as  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  flowering  age,  and  I  happen  to  know 
the  age  of  my  plant,  I  ventifre  to  send  you  some 
particulars.  1  purchased  my  Yucca  (then  about 
throe  years  old)  in  March,  1878,  so  that  it  is  now 
just  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  it  flowered 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  According  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  the  Yucca  gloriosa"  flowers 
repeatedly  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  ago," 
but  what  this  ago  is  is  not  stated,  and  I  cannot 
find  any  even  approximate  flowering  age  given 
in  any  book.  According  to  Loudon's  “  Arbore¬ 
tum,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2521,  tlm  plant  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1590,  and  was  cultivated  by  Gerard, 
who  says  of  it  that  it  is  “a  low  lierbe  consisting 
only  of  leaves  and  roots  ;  it  hath  neither  stalks 
nor  fruit,  that  1  can  understand  of  others  or  by 
experience  of  the  plant  itself,  which  hath  grow  n 
in  my  garden  four  yearea  together,  and  yet  doth 
grow  and  prosper  exceedingly."  Johnson 
observes,  with  regard  to  the  above  passage,  that 
Gerard's  plant  “  some  few  years  after  he  had  set 
forthe  his  worko  flowered  in  his  garden,"  and 
adds  that  he  himself  once  saw  a  Yucca  in 
flower,  but  never  since,  “though  it  bath  been 
kept  for  sundry  yearea  in  many  gardens." 
Respecting  the  plant  in  Gerard's  garden  “at 
Holborne,  in  the  suburb  of  London."  Parkinson 
tells  us  that  Gerard  “kept  it  till  his  death, 
after  which  it  perished  with  him  who  got  it  from 
his  widow.”  Here,  again,  wo  have  no  details 
with  regard  to  the  flowering  ago,  and  my  reason 
for  furnishing  you  with  particulars  as  to  my 
plant  is  to  invite  any  readers  of  yours  who  have 
had  a  Yucca  in  flower  and  know  its  age  to  give 
their  ex|ierienccH  on  the  subject. 

Seaton  F.  Tavi.oh. 

I.ialfoni'l,  llirklri/,  Knit. 


MULCHING  AND  WATERING. 

The  sudden  change  from  cool,  cloudy,  and 
showery  weather  to  brilliant  and  almost 
tropical  sunheat  is  very  trying  to  vegetation, 
anil  special  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  tho 
cultivator  to  prevent  damage  to  his  crops,  for  in 
cloudy,  dripping  weather  a  gross,  luxuriant 
growth  is  forced  on  treoB,  shrubs,  or  plants.  It 
is  of  a  very  succulent  nature,  as  may  bo  seen  by 
tho  way  the  leaves  droop  directly  the  sun  shines 
strongly.  The  roots  during  such  periods  as  wo 
had  in  June  come  up  close  to  tho  surface,  for 
tho  moisture  and  warmth  encourage  them  like 
one  is  ocoustomed  to  see  in  Cucumbers  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  But  a  few  hot  days  dry  tho  surface  soil 
so  much  that  the  roots  close  to  tho  top  are 
liable  to  get  scorched  uiiIcsb  mulching  is  applied 
in  time.  It  is  useless  waiting  until  the  whole 
crop  is  turning  yellow  and  flagging  before 
remedial  measures  are  applied.  Even  a  thin 
coating  of  litter  or  half  rotten  manure  will  save 
many  a  crop,  and  ono  watering,  with  a  mulching, 
is  of  more  service  than  three  times  the  amount 
poured  on  the  bare  Boil.  Those  who  have  to  do 
with  light,  porous  soils  know  full  well  that  they 
get  very  little  in  tho  way  of  crops  whon  an)’ 
prolonged  drought  comes  on,  and  now  that  we 
have  got  well  through  the  first  half  of  the 
season,  thanks  to  a  dripping  June,  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  retain  the  advantage  by 
mulching  and  watering.  Such  crops  as  feel  tho 
effects  of  drought  first,  and  the  most  pressing 
coWij  witl W  will1  fruit-trees  that  are  plan  ted 
ipg  pipping) I geii^jtlly  very  heavily 
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cropped  this  year,  Peas,  Beans,  Celery,  and 
salads.  Do  not  make  the  common  error  of  merely 
dnmping  the  surface,  hut  if  you  water  at  all 
give  copious  soakings.  J.  Groom. 

Qotport, 


THF.  FRAGRANT  CLEMATIS 
(C.  FLAMMULA). 

One  autumn  time  (some  ten  years  ago)  I  bought 
fifty  seedling  plants  of  this  old  and  welcome 
plant  (Clematis  Plammula),  which  throws  its 
Iraaranoe  over  so  many  gardens  in  the  autumn, 
and  not  being  quite  sure  of  a  place  for  them  I 
planted  them  against  Hollies  and  Yews  and 
Apple-trees,  here  and  there,  with  the  result  that 
I  have  l>een  very  happy  every  autumn  sinco  to 
see  the  way  they  made  garlands  about  those 
trees  and  flowered  without  injuring  any  tree  in 
the  least.  It  gives  one  a  double  chance  this 
climbing  gardening,  because  we  not  only  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  our  Apple  and  other  trees,  but  wo 
have  the  graceful  bloom  of  the  climber  coming 
later.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  kind 
that  may  be  treated  in  this  way,  because  I  put 
a  lot  of  the  largo  Mountain  Clematis  over  Apple- 
trees,  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  I  got  a  few 
Apples,  but  I  am  more  sure  of  my  Clematis,  and 
like  it  better.  I  believe  that  a  number  of  wild 


rule,  of  double  flowers  over  their  lovelier  single 
forms  is  that  they  last  longer,  and  I  think  the 
double  Arabia  will  take  high  rank  amongst 
spring  flowers  as  a  strong  growing  perennial  of 
uncommon  beauty.  Mr.  Arnott’s  praise  of  its 
vigorous  nature  must  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  everyone  to  give  it  at  least  a  trial  in  different 
positions.— Emma  E.  St.  Paui.,  Ripon. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  RED'S. 

Anvics  wauled  how  lo  ^ef.  a  constant,  show  of  colour  (in 
hard.v  perennials  nnmt.ly)  in  two  ImhIh  facing  north.  <>m- 
is  Shaded  hv  lane  trees.  It  is  ahont  40  feet  long  and 
feet  hroa<f,  and  is  U-antiful  in  apriiix.  ■  want,  if  |>ossihle, 
to  have  colom  in  summer  and  uutninn  too,  and  to  have 
hardy  plants  not  requiring  a  (treat  deal  of  attention.  The 
other  lied  gets  plenty  of  sun.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam, 
snlmoil  gravelly,  and  tile  garden  stands  high.— Slil.t.  lltl.t.. 

[Your  better  plan  for  the  larger  bed  would  lie 
a  composite  arrangement  of  hardy  bulbous 
things,  to  bo  followed  by  showy  perennials. 
In  tTiis  way  there  would  bo  little  difficulty  in 
securing  the  desired  rosults.  For  example, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year — say,  from  early 
February— you  could,  have  Chionodoxos,  Leu- 
cojums,  Snowdrops,  Anemones,  Hepatic&s  in 
variety,  Lenten  Roses,  to  lie  followed  by  a 
choice  assortment  of  Daffodils.  By  planting 
the  Daffodils  in  clumps  quite  near  some  of  the 


I  sus,  Aster  liessarabicus,  A.  longifolius  forme- 
bus,  and  besides  these  a  selection  of  the  best 
Starworts ;  those  with  ( iaillardias,  Sunflowers, 
Tritomas,  Oriental  Poppies,  Geums  of  sorts, 

1  Heleniums,  Inulas,  Lychnises,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Spirtea  filipendula  plena,  would  give 
you  an  assortment  of  the  finest  perennials  non- 
in  cultivation.  The  hardy  plant  nurseryman  to 
whom  you  give  your  orders  would  indicate  in 
leet  the  height  of  the  plants,  which  would  assist 
you  greatly  in  the  arrangement.  | 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Myosotldlum  nobile  — This  line  plant, 
commonly  known  in  this  country  as  the  New 
Zealand  Forget-me-not,  has  been  alluded  to  nil 
three  occasions  during  the  past  few  weeks  in 
Gakiikninii  Ii.i.rsTKATKD.  1  have  Been  a 
painting  depicting  it  flowering  on  the  sea-beach 
at  Chatham  Island,  just  above  high-water  mark, 
as  "Marahine”  deBcribes  in  lus  note  on  this 
plant  (page  215).  Along  the  Cornish  sea-board 
it  flourishes  amazingly,  and  I  have  seen  many 
plants  growing  almost  as  strongly  a«  Rhubarb 
in  that  favoured  locality.  In  one  of  theee  cases 
the  loaves  stood  2  feet  in  height,  some  of  them 
being  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  secret  of 
success  is  planting  in  sea  sand.  In  this,  mixed 


Clematises  raised  from  seed  and  bought  on 
their  own  roots  if  treated  in  this  way  would  bo 
far  more  beautiful  than  half  the  large  ami  showy 
hybrids  of  the  nursery,  which  so  often  fail  to  do. 
Perhaps  my  most  charming  result  was  got  by 
putting  the  white  Clematis  vitieellaover  a  double 
Cherry-tree,  with  the  result  that  I  got  the 
bloom  of  the  Cherry-tree,  and  afterwards,  in 
midsummer,  the  lovely  garlands  of  the  white 
Clematis,  and  people  asked  if  the  tree  was  in 
flower. 

Some  Clematises  are  so  fragile  that  they 
do  not  injure  the  tree  in  the  least,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  add  to  its  beauty  very  much.  In 
warm  and  good  soils  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  the  scarlet  Clematis  from  America 
should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  if  so, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  charming  adjunct  it 
would  be  running  through  a  group  of  Azaleas. 
I  find  the  wine-red  form  of  viticella  most 
beautiful  thrown  as  a  veil  over  Azaleas. 


The  double  white  Arabia.— Having 
only  seen  what  I  feel  sure  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  plant,  the  doublo  white  Arabis,  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Bath,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
“  S.  Arnott’s  ’’  opinion  of  it.  I  shall  try  it  on 
my  wall.  The  only  advantage  lifutn* 
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groups  of  perennials  rather  than  in  isolated 
positions,  the  foliage  of  the  perennials  would 
quickly  occupy  the  place  afterwards.  Crown 
Imperials  and  English  and  Spanish  Irises  arc 
other  bulbous  plants  that  would  bring  good 
flowers  into  June  and  July.  Other  bulbous- 
rooted  things  for  later  summer  and  autumn 
should  lie  made  up  of  Gladioli,  which  would 
require  lifting  each  year  unless  your  choice  fell 
upon  the  hardier  Lemoinei  hybrids,  and  you 
planted  theee  fully  0  inches  deep ;  Alstrcc- 
morias,  Galtonia  candicans,  Montbretia  crocos- 
miatflora,  and  such  Lilies  as  speciosuin  rubrum, 
s.  album,  tigrinum  Fortunei,  croceum,  candi- 
dum,  Martagon,  etc.  Those  would  give  you 
bulbous  plants  to  flower  till  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Of  the  more  showy  perennials  you  could  plant 
Doronicums,  Adonis  vemalis,  Aubrietias,  for 
front  places  ;  any  of  the  Phlox  setae ea  and 
allied  forms,  also  dwarf  Aster  alpinus  Bpeciosus, 
Senocio,  Doronicum,  Arnebia  echioidee,  Aqui-  I 
legias,  Armerias,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Arenaria 
grandiflora,  Campanulas,  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  Ptconies,  Delphiniums,  Flag  Iris  in  | 
variety,  Centaurea  dealbnta,  C.  montana  rubra, 


with  about  half  the  quantity  of  porous  compost, 
the  plants  grow  luxuriantly.  Nearness  to  the 
sea  is  also,  doubtless,  a  factor  in  successful 
culture,  but  the  plants  of  which  I  write  were  a 
good  mile  from  tlie  shore,  and  others,  showing 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  satisfactory  growth, 
were  five  times  that  distance  away.  Still,  both 
would  feel  the  effect  of  the  moist,  salt-laden 
winds  sweeping  in  from  the  south-west.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowors,  some  being  of  an  almost  entire  Forget- 
nio-not  blue,  others,  as  remarked  by  Mrs. 
Colvin  Stewart  (page  146),  white,  shaded  with 
blue,  besides  which  there  is  a  lovely  pure  white 
form.  Where  theso  plants  grow  strongly  they 
seed  freely,  and  the  sandy  soil  surrounding 
them  becomes  thickly  studded  with  self-sown 
seedlings.  Every  now  and  then  a  bloom-spike 
is  exhibited  at  a  London  flower-show,  but  no 
idea  of  the  robust  beauty  of  the  plant  when  in 
full  flower  can  be  form  eel  from  such  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  exhibit. — 8.  W.  F. 

Summer  bedding  plants.— Antirrhi¬ 
nums  aro  among  the  best  of  our  hardy  plants  in 
a  dry  season,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
habit,  and  flowering  qualities  of  three  distinct 
rysanthemum  maximum,  Coreopsis,  Rud-  shades  in  white,  crimson,  and  yellow  that  were 
'  ja  purpurea,  F.ryngiums,  Erigeron  specie  -  4jift8tlea  14ht  year  from  a  batch  of  seedlings. 
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Beds  of  considerable  size  can  bo  made  very 
beautiful  by  planting  tiie  Antirrhinum*  in  l>old 
dumps  and  tilling  in  with  dwarf  Ageratum, 
Mesenibryanthemum,  Manglesi  Pelargonium, 
and  Vesuvius  or  Ball  of  Fire  Tropa'olums  as  the 
colours  may  be  required.  Possibly  Vesuvius 
Troptcolum  is  the  very  best  plant  that  can  be 
found  to  associate  with  a  vigorous  strain  of 
white  Antirrhinum.  Other  hardy  plants  that 
show  to  advantage  on  a  dwarf  white  carpet 
(planted  together  in  sufficient,  quantity  so  that 
•  one  get*  a  good  idea  of  the  beauty  alike  of 
flower  and  foliage)  are  the  varieties  of  lierlia- 
eeous  Ixibelias.  The  advantage  of  turning  out 
well-established  plants  from  single  pots  or  to  so 
manage  as  to  avoid  root-mutilation  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  applicable  to  Tropaolums  ;  they  are  so 
tender  and  brittle  in  root  and  foliage  that  when 
once  they  are  allowed  to  get  crowded  separa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Those  who  want  a 
first-rate  dry-weather  plant  as  a  dwarf  yellow 
cannot  do  better  than  grow  Mrs.  Clibran 
Tropa-olum.  It  is  far  more  enduring  in  a  dry 
season  than  Caloeolarias  or  yellow  Tufted 
Pansies.  I  do  not  care  for  the  variegated  or 
tricolor  Pelargoniums,  but  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Manglesi,  I^ady  Plymouth,  and 
Chelsea  Gem,  the  double  pink  flowers  of  the 
lost  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  bright 
variegat  ion.  — B. 

Gypsophila  elegans.  -The  Gypsophila 
seems  to  have  become  an  indispensable  (lower, 
and  oven  the  flower- Hollora  in  the  streets  use 
much  of  it  in  tho  place  of  Fern  for  giving  light¬ 
ness  and  grace  to  button-holes  and  sprays.  The 
variety  at  present  in  use  is  G.  elegans,  a  hardy 
annual,  having  the  same  elegant  habit  os  the 
later  and  perennial  species  (G.  paniculata), 
whilst  its  flowers  are  larger.  Between  tho  two 
a  very  long  succession  of  this  flower  can  be 
maintained,  and  those  who  have  to  supply  cut 
bloom  in  quantity  will  tind  them  both  worthy 
of  their  attention.  If  several  sowings  of  G. 
elegans  are  mado  a  supply  of  its  flowers  may  be 
kept  up  till  those  of  G.  paniculata  appear 
in  the  bordtra,  whilst  a  late  sowing  of  the 
annual  kind  again  comes  in  after  the  perennial 
sort  is  over. 

Campanula  garg&nica  hirsuta.— The 

S ,.  Angelo  Harebell  or  Garganian  Bellflower,  so 
called  from  having  been  found  by  Tenore  on 
Mount  St.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Garganus,  is  a 
f  ivourite  Campanula  of  alpine  growers.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  with  its  neat  leaves  and  its 
charming  light  blue  and  white  flowers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  gardens  where  slugs  are  numerous 
it  is  liable  to  De  destroyed  by  these  destructive 
pests.  I  find,  however,  that  tho  variety  known 
as  hirsuta,  which  is  worth  growing  even  by 
those  who  have  the  type,  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  little 
hairs  which  clothe  the  plant  so  plentifully  are 
obnoxious  to  the  slugs.  Those  who  cannot  grow 
the  type  may  thus  be  glad  to  have  it.  It  looks 
very  pretty  when  planted  in  gritty  soil  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  hang  over  the  face  of  a  stone, 
and  where  it  can  thus  display  its  beautiful  grey- 
is  i  foliage  and  its  delightful  little  starry,  open 
tl  >wers.  Although  it  comes  from  near  Naploa 
it  is  quite  hardy,  and  ought  to  be  more  grown 
in  our  gardens. — S.  Aknott. 

Michaelmas  Daisies — thinning  out 
the  shoots. — Plants  left  undisturbed  for  more 
than  one  year  invariably  develop  so  many  shoots 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  flower 
well  if  the  wholo  of  them  are  left  on  tho  plant. 
If  the  number  of  shoots  on  most  of  the  strong- 
growing  plants  be  left  at  about  a  dozen,  these 

should  develop  nice  large  heads  of  bloom.  On 

the  other  hand,  if  nothing  is  done  with  these 
matured  plants,  tho  growths  will  be  numerous 
enough,  too  numerous,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  resulting  plumes  Binall  and  far  from  pleasing. 
When  cutting  out  superfluous  shoots  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  first 
removing  each  of  the  weakly  shoots,  and 
retaining  just  one  or  two  of  tho  very  strongest 
branching  growths.  The  same  rule  should  then 
he  followed  with  the  outer  ones,  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  ample  room  should  be  left  for  each  stem 
t )  develop.  The  centre  of  the  plant  being  to  a 
great  extent  cut  out,  the  shoots  retained  fall  into 
position  very  quickly,  so  that  nice  clumps  ulti¬ 
mately  result.  It  is  well  at  this  time,  too,  to 
insert  a  stout  stake  to  each  plant,  placing  a  loop 
round  the  whole  of  tho  shoots  loosely,  and^tying 
this  securely  to  tho  s^ke.  Ry  |hese  mean' 


r 


shoots  are  strengthened  and  kept  in  an  upright 
position,  whereas,  if  this  operation  be  delayed,  I 
growthsof a  broken,  twisted,  and  contracted  kind  I 
are  developed,  and  a  less  pleasing  effect  gained. 
Some  growers  tie  the  growths  tightly  to  the  ] 
stake,  in  which  condition  the  grace  and  beauty  j 
uliar  to  these  plants  are  entirely  lost. —  I 
B.  C. 

Hybrid  Aquilegias.  —  These  lovely 
flowers,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  an 
article  on  page  v*.">8,  present,  one  of  the  prettiest 
pictures  in  tho  garden  during  the  month  ot  May 
and  in  early  dune.  Many  of  tho  flowers  are 
particularly  charming  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
colouring  and  in  their  refined  contour.  Golden- 
yellow  corollas  contrast  with  violet  and  crimson 
petals,  white  with  purple,  blue  and  French  grey, 
sulphur  with  soft  rose,  tender  pink  and  flesh 
colour,  whilo  there  are  exquisite  gradations  of 
suavely-blending  half-tints  in  faintest  saffron- 
cream,  silvery-grey,  and  dead  white,  that  are 
very  poems  of  colour.  The  forms  of  some  of  the 


Sweet-scented  Pteonies.— It  would  he 
helpful  if  any  readers  could  give  the  names  of 
tho  liest  sweet-scented  Pwonies.  1  have  a 
number  of  varieties,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
names  are  gone.  Some  varieties  are  certainly 
very  sweet-scented,  whilst  others,  equally  as 
handsome,  are  just  the  reverse,  lieing  most  un¬ 
pleasant.  For  border  work  this  is  not  so 
noticeable,  but  for  house  decoration  those  with 
the  sweet  scent  are  much  to  be  preferred— in 
fact,  those  varieties  with  the  “old  Paeony 
scent  are  quite  obnoxious  in  the  house.  Where 
a  quantity  is  grown,  of  course,  those  with  the 
sweetest  scent  are  quickly  picked  out  during 
the  cutting.  To  many  readers  I  am  sure  the 
names  of  the  most  sweetly  scented  would  he 
most  acceptable.  I^irgo  howls  of  Japanese 
pattern  fillet!  with  these  noble  flowers  are  very 
beautiful. — A. 

Alstrcemerias  failing.— A  note  on  the 
above  subject  appears  on  page  28. T,  and  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  cause  of  failure  is 


The  fragrant  Clematis' (C.  Flammnla)  in  autumn.  From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Filklngton,  Holm  I.rwv. 

(See  page  310.) 


long-spurred  flowers  are  the  very  essence  of 

J|race,  the  slender  spurs,  sometimes  .'I  inches  in 
ength,  sweeping  outward  with  a  gentle  curve, 
while  in  others  tho  spurs  turn  inward  upon 
themselves,  giving  the  effect  of  the  bird-neck  of 
dove  (Columoa),  or  eagle  (Aquila),  from  which 
the  flower  takes  its  dual  names.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  appears  to  have  been  singularly  unlucky 
with  regard  to  procuring  good  seed,  and  it 
redounds  to  his  credit  that  ho  oventually  became 
the  possestor  of  such  a  fine  strain  by  home  ferti¬ 
lisation.  The  leading  nurserymen  provide 
excellent  seed  in  the  present  day,  and  tne  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  packet  or  two  will  furnish  the  garden 
with  a  choice  selection  of  plants.  Naturally  a 
certain  number  of  seedlings  will  be  inferior,  and 
double-flowered  plants  should  be  pulled  up  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  disclose  their  true 
form.  All  the  strongest-growing  seedlings  will 
oventually  prove  undesirable,  and  these  may, 
therefore,  bo  weeded  out  without  waiting  for 
\  vhfif  |<r3Snme  into  bloom.— 8.  W.  F. 


due  to  over-drynfss  at  the  roots.  Personally,  I 
should  ho  disinclined  to  accept,  this  solution, 
especially  as  the  younger  plants  in  the  same  lied 
are  in  luxuriant  growth.  My  experience  of 
Alstrcemerias  of  the  hybrid  section,  to  which 
class  the  plants  in  question  presumably  belong, 
is  that  they  succeed  admirably  in  the  dryest 
sites.  The  most  vigorous  specimens  that  I  know 
are  growing  in  a  very  steeply-sloping  bed  in 
light  and  shallow  soil.  They  have  now remained 
undisturbed  in  the  same  position  for  eight  years 
and  are  in  the  perfection  of  health.  Many 
flower-stems  are  pushed  np  through  the  gravel 
of  tho  path  that  runs  along  the  top  .of  the  bed, 
as  well  as  in  the  short  flight  of  gravel-surfaced 
steps  that,  at  one  end  of  the  lied,  lead  from  tho 
upper  to  a  lower  path.  These  growths  are, 
naturally,  removed  periodically.  Alsttieraeria 
aurantiora  also  grows  luxuriantly  in  light,  dry 
soil  and  spreads  liko  a  weed,  proving  very  diffi- 
to  exterminate  from  a  bed  in  which  it  bus 
oU  ’planted.  -8.  W.  F. 
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CAMELLIAS. 

The  day  when  the  Camellia  was  a  favourite  in 
our  greenhouses  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
yet  we  sometimes  see  in  old  gardens  substanti¬ 
ally  built  structures  where  the  Camellia,  the 
Ora  nge,  and  similar  other  plants  find  an  abode. 
The  Camellia,  if  grown  at  all,  is  very  often  now 
only  represented  by  a  few  miserable  specimens 
in  tubs  or  pots  ill  the  majority  of  gardens. 
Fashion  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  has 
placed  the  Camellin  under  a  ban.  It  is  vetoed 
as  artificial  in  form,  its  outline  is  too  stifT  and 
rigid.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Camellia  will 
again  come  into  favour  if  gardeners  would  only 
give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  Early  in  the 
present  year  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
Camellias  on  the  back  walls  of  two  early  Peach - 
houses.  These  houses  were  each  100  feet  long 
and  of  considerable  width  of  rafter.  The  large 
Peach-trees  on  the  front  trellisos  had  ample 
room,  and  sufficient  space  was  also  allowed  for 
light  to  reach  the  Camellias  on  the  back  wall, 
as  the  roof  was  three-quarter  tpan.  The  back 
wall,  probably  about  14  feet  high,  was 
completely  covered  its  whole  length  of  200 
feet  by  healthy’  Camellias,  which  had  been 
planted  at  feet  apart.  The  main  branches 
were  secured  to  tho  wall  by  tar  twine  passed 
through  the  eyelet  staples.  Tho  minor 
branches  were  allowed  to  hang  loosely, 
and  when  I  saw  them,  a  complete  muss  of  large 
flowers  with  deep  green  shining  leaves,  they  were 
a  picture  not  easily  forgotton.  Kvory  shoot  was 
bearing  one,  and  in  most  instances  two  and  three 
flowers,  which  might  be  cut  with  stems  of  from 
X  inches  to  12  inches  in  length  of  last  year's 
growth.  Many  varieties  of  both  red  and  white 
were  grown,  and  the  treatment  in  regard  to  air¬ 
giving,  watering,  and  temperature  that  suits 
tho  Poach  evidently  suits  tho  Camellia.  A  mid- 
season  or  late  Peach-house  would  not  do  for 
the  Camellia,  ns  aftergrowth  is  finished  cool  and 
airy  surroundings  are  requisito. 

Although  it  is  undesirable  to  cut  tho  Camellia 
much,  those  luxuriant  plants  would  allow  of 
scores  of  shoots  bearing  flowers  to  bo  taken 
from  them  without  any  luturo  injury.  Where 
many  fail  with  the  Camellia  is  in  tho  water 
supply.  Given  free  drainage,  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  required  at  all  seasons.  Many 
think  that  peat  is  necessary  in  tho  compost,  but 
this  is  erroneous.  A  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
charcoal  and  silvor-sand  to  ensure  its  porosity, 
is  ample.  Soft  or  rain  water  is  best.  If  hard 
water,  impregnated  with  lime,  is  used,  moans 
should  bo  taken  to  precipitate  tho  limo.  Tho 
time  of  year  from  Christmas  to  March  when  tho 
Camellia  flowers  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
paucity  of  bloom  in  our  gardons.  Camellias  cut 
with  stems  attached  will  last  for  three  or  four 
days  in  water.  F.  Ntukkt. 

CHLOROPHYTUM  KLATUM  VARIK- 
GATUM. 

This  iB  not  sufliciently  hardy  in  some  districts 
to  safely  pass  through  our  more  severe  winters, 
oven  when  givon  frame  protection.  As  a  rulo, 
the  plant  is  more  generally  employed  in  the 
cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden,  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  good  effect  by 
reason  of  its  well-marked  foliage.  In  many  a 
competitive  group,  too,  in  tho  exhibition  tent  it 
may  frequently  lie  seen  playing  its  part,  cither 
ns  a  raised  isolated  example  or  among  tho  plants 
forming  tho  margin.  In  all  such  arrangements, 
however,  tho  liest  effect  is  secured  when  tho 
plant  is  slightly  lifted  up,  by  reason  of  tho  long, 
graceful  leaves  reaching  below  tho  pot  contain¬ 
ing  it.  Theso  are  somu  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  bo  put,  but  in  none  of  them  do  we  soo  so 
much  of  the  natural  lieauty  of  the  plant  as  when 
it  is  allowed  to  go  its  own  way. 

<Juite  recently  I  saw  an  excellent  example  of 
this  growing  as  a  window  plant  in  a  9-inch  pot. 
The  plant  was  well  furnished  and  had  produced 
several  tlowoiing  stems,  but  these  latter  not 
having  been  removed  were  fully  II  feet  high. 
Curiously  enough,  theso  old  flower-stems  con¬ 
tributed  to  tho  chief  attraction  of  tho  plant 
under  notico,  as  from  many  of  tho  axils  on  the 
stem  leaf-buds  hail  issued  and  formed  nice 
young  plants.  These  lattor,  to  the  extent  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  were  thus  suspended  from  the 
Bomewhat  branching  stems  in  all  directions,  and 
in  this  condition  it  waa  eortaiiylV>me_  of  the 
most  attractiv 


iition  it  waa  eortaiidyvmo  of  tliel  Iiandas,  savo  in 

^■0,n,vL0l1  i8  a  nmc 


have  occaaionally  seen  similar  growths  on  the 
flower-stems  of  Authericum  Liliago,  and  more 
rarely  on  A.  ramosum,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  on  the  plant  above  noted.  Those  of 
your  leaders  who  may  be  in  search  of  a  novel 
and  interesting  window  plant  of  easy  culture 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  crow  this  one, 
encouraging  tho  plant  to  flower  freely,  which  it 
does  when  well  established,  aiterwards  leaving 
it  to  its  own  devices.  The  specimen  here 
noticed  was  filling  quite  a  large  window,  and  as 
a  variegated  plant  for  this  purpose  was  nuite 
unique.  K. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Bulbs  for  winter  decoration.  -Would  “  Winter 
Gardener  "  lie  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,  who  am  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  article  on  “  liulha  lor  Winter  Decoration,"  in 
Gardexi.no  Illchtkatrd  on  the  21st  nit.,  whether  the 
liullw  are  watered  when  put  into  the  ashes  or  during  the 
time  they  ore  there,  ami  also  whether  they  are  watered 
much  when  they  come  into  the  greenhouse  1  I  let  all  my 
hulba  rot  last  \  ear,  and  cannot  And  out  why.  They  may 
have  been  bad,  but  were  got  from  a  good  llriu.  I  gave 
them  a  good  soaking  when  putting  the  pots  into  the  ashes, 
and  then  no  more  until  tn<y  came  Into  the  greenhouse 
(which  Is  not  heated),  when  I  watered  them  freely.  The 
rrecsias  survived  under  this  treatment,  but  nothing  else, 
anil  it  was  such  a  loss  to  me  that  I  am  frightened  to  buy 
any  more  without  advice,  anil  would  lie  very  grateful  for 
some f — L.  Booth. 

Cypripedium  insigne  grown  cold.— 

This  is  one  of  tho  most  useful  Orchids  grown. 
Many  glowers  arc  under  tho  impression  that  it 
needs  a  lot  of  heat  to  obtain  tho  best  results. 
During  tho  last  two  years  I  have  given  tho 
plants  much  colder  treatment,  and  this  with 
marked  improvement,  both  in  foliage  and 
flowers.  During  April  and  May  I  keep  tho 
plants  in  n  vinery,  where  tho  Vines  are 
allowed  to  break  of  their  own  accord.  Early 
in  Juno  I  remove  them  to  a  frame  whore  there 
is  a  slight  warmth  from  a  bed  of  leaves.  As  the 
weathor  becomes  more  settled  they  ore  removed 
to  cold-frames,  standing  them  on  ashes.  Here 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  till  tho  cold  weather 
in  autumn  comes  ons  In  settled  weathor  tho 
lights  are  removed  in  tho  afternoon.  About 
October  they  are  put  into  a  frame  where  Melons 
have  been  grown  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  being  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  a  house  whore  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  45  degs.  is  maintained.  — J.  Crook. 

Soaking  seeds. — Many  seeds,  especially 
those  with  a  particularly  hard  covering,  take  a 
long  time  to  germinate.  Gannas,  for  instance, 
grow  in  a  very  irregular  manner  if  there  is  not 
a  brisk  heat  at  command,  and  to  assist  them  in 
this  respect  ono  often  hears  the  advico  given  to 
file  tho  seeds  previous  to  sowing  them  ;  whereas, 
all  the  trouble  and  risk  of  injury  to  the  embrvo 
may  bo  obviated  and  the  same  ends  attained  by 
soaking  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water 
which  is  slightly  warm  that  is  to  say,  at  about 
a  stove  temperature.  1  generally  fill  the  pans 
in  which  the  seeds  are  placed  with  water  from 
tho  stove  and  stand  them  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  a  shelf  in  tho  same  structure,  as  by  so  doing 
there  is  not  the  risk  that  attends  the  use  of  hot 
water.  I  have  treated  the  seed  of  several  other 
classes  of  plants  in  tho  same  way,  tho  results 
being  altogether  satisfactory.  Thus  some  seeds 
of  tropical  Erythrinas  when  soaked  germinated 
in  about  a  month,  while  others  not  soaked  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  grow.  Some  Australian 
Acacias,  too,  behaved  in  much  tho  same  way. 
One  caution  that  must  bo  particularly  observed 
after  seeds  that  have  been  treated  in  this  way 
are  sown  is  to  soo  that  tho  noil  is  not  allowod  to 
get  dry,  otherwise  irreparable  injury  may 
quickly  result. — T. 

Allamandas. — Theso  have  been  at  times 
considered  shy-flowering,  but  this  is  altogether 
a  mistake,  and  ono  that  has  arisen  from  grow 
ing  them  under  blinds  or  other  shading.  No 
shade  is  needed  for  theso  fine  climbers,  not  even 
when  in  flower,  tho  blossoms  produced  under 
full  exposure  having  more  substance  and  dura 
bility.  As  soon  as  tho  flowering  season  is  past, 
partial  pruning,  to  give  more  light  to  other 
plants,  should  be  given,  finally  pruning  early  in 
the  following  spring,  tho  plants  moanwhile 
being  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  When 
an  Allamanda  does  not  break  kindly,  the  young 
shoots  may  later  on,  when  some  18  inches  in 
length,  bo  stopped.  If  these  bo  done  simulta¬ 
neously,  tho  plants  will  flower  in  throe  months. 
More  loam  than  peat  is  preferable  for  Alla- 
in  the  case  of  A.  grand i flora, 
much  weaker  gro 


which  grafted  plants  are  desirable,  and  for 
which  more  peat  is  preferable.  This,  in  every 
way  a  most  distinct  species,  will  thrive  well 
planted  out — better,  in  fact,  than  in  pots,  being 
thus  more  continuous-flowering.  Of  the  other 
kinds,  the  best  are  A.  Hendersoni,  fine  in  every 
way  ;  A.  nobilis  and  A.  Chelsoni,  also  most 
desirable  kinds.  A.  Williarosi,  very  free- 
flowering  and  of  moderate  growth,  appears  to 
be  an  improved  form  of  A.  cathartica,  a  species 
now  seldom  seen.  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a 
rather  dry  house  will  bring  about  a  more  bushy 
habit.  If  cuttings  of  Allamandas  be  taken  off 
after  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  set  for  flower 
and  then  be  struck  in  a  brisk  heat,  they  will 
flower  in  .'t-inch  pots  as  dwarf  plants,  proving 
very  usoful  for  decoration. 

Dipladenias  are  amongst  the  very  finest 
of  stove  climbers,  much  easier  to  grow  than 
many  imagine.  Their  great  enemy  is  the 
mealy-bug  ;  once  rid  of  this  the  greatest  obstacle 
is  removed.  In  the  culture  of  this  genus  two 
mistakes  are  often  made — viz.,  over-potting  and 
over-watering,  both  of  which  are  attended  with 
the  worst  results.  Start  with  young  plants 
that  are  clear  of  insect  pests  :  always  pot  firmly, 
as  much  so  ns  when  potting  Heaths  or  Azaleas  ; 
use  peat  only  (with  sand),  and  that  of  the  best 
kind,  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  Should  it  be  a 
little  soft,  then  add  some  pieces  of  charcoal 
about  the  size  of  nuts.  In  potting,  fill  the  pot 
up  almost  full  of  soil,  so  as  to  leave  but  little 
room  for  watering  ;  this  will  guard  against  too 
much  being  given.  The  Dipladenias  after 
flowering  should  be  kept  dry  ;  their  tuberous. 
Dahlia-like  roots  will  supply  them  with  mois¬ 
ture  then,  and  tho  finer  or  fibrous  roots  be  safe 
also  against  too  much  water.  They  usually 
start  into  growth  early  in  the  new  year.  When 
signs  of  this  ar?  seen,  pruning  in  a  modeiate 
way  should  lie  attended  to,  water  lasing  given 
very  cautiously  until  growth  is  quite  active.  As 
growth  proceeds,  keep  each  shoot  running 
either  up  strings  or  wires.  Train  horizontally 
about  9  inches  from  tho  glass,  water  only  being 
given  iu  the  summer  time  about  once  a  week, 
the  house,  however,  being  kept  quite  moist.  I). 
boliviensis  will  flowor  for  nine  months  of  the 
year ;  its  white  blossoms,  with  their  deep 
golden  throats,  are  particularly  effective.  Of 
tho  coloured  varieties,  1).  Brearleyana  has  the 
richest  tints  perhaps,  hut  I),  nmahilis  is  a  better 

f rower  and  on  tho  whole  more  froo-floworing. 
).  amnma  has  blossoms  of  a  softer  tint,  a  rosy- 
pink.  D.  Williamsi  is  a  form  of  the  old  D. 
splendons,  and  not  so  rank  in  growth. 

Climbers  planted  out  or  in  pots.— 

As  a  rule  it  is  nest  to  plant  out  climbers,  but 
there  area  few  exceptions.  Givona  well-prepared 
border  i.e.,  one  well  drained,  and  composed  of 
good  soil,  nearly  all  climbers  will  make  better 
and  more  rapid  progress.  In  some  localities 
and  undor  favourable  conditions  it  is  possible 
to  grow  climbers  in  tho  natural  soil  without 
hardly  any  previous  preparation  whatever,  but 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Plants  in  the  made-up  bonier,  resting  upon 
some  II  inches  of  drainage,  will  bo  safer  against 
stagnation  at  the  roots.  Tho  soil  must  lie 
chosen  to  suit  each  class  of  plant.  The 
mijority,  however,  will  thrive  well  in  a  com¬ 
post  made  up  of  good  fibrous  poat  anil  turfy 
loam  in  about  equal  proportions,  sand  or  roail- 
scrapings  being  added.  Loam  alone,  or  nearly 
so,  will  answer  well  for  many  of  tho  strongest 
growers,  peat  in  such  cases  being  conducive  to 
a  rank  growth.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  weaker 
or  more  slender  growing  plants  will  be  found  to 
thrive  best  with  more  peat  than  loam,  and 
some  again  in  peat  altogether.  For  open  bor¬ 
ders  tho  soil  should  always  be  rougher  than 
when  pots  are  used  ;  even  then  it  is  1  letter  In 
err  on  this  side  than  on  tho  other.  The  soil, 
too,  should  bo  made  as  firm  as  possible,  in  n 
consistent  manner,  when  the  border  is  being 
prepared.  Should  it  be  tho  intention  to 
eventually  make  the  border  a  continuous  one 
for  several  plants,  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
spaces  between  each  ono  for  future  filling  in, 
otherwise  the  roots  may  ramble  further  than  is 
desirable.  In  some  instances  btick  pits  will 
be  the  best,  these  being  abovo  tho  ground 
level— such,  for  instanoo,  as  in  wet  sub-soils 
and  when  excavation  is  not  always  convenient. 
The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  preparing 
a  b  ardor  and  then  casing  it  over  with  either 
^njjLO^cpip^pJ^  jeavjng  a  small  space  only  for 
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planting.  This  is  against  all  natural  laws,  for 
it  will  be  impossible  to  water  properly,  and  the 
soil,  too,  will  not  favour  root  action,  from  the 
simple  want  of  aeration.  Too  narrow  borders 
ate  also  a  mistake  for  nearly  all  climbers.  In 
these  the  depth  has  to  be  greater  in  proportion, 
hence  the  sod  is  not  likely  to  remain  so  long  in 
good  condition.  Restricted  borders  for  plants 
that  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  consequently  at 
times  do  not  flower  so  well  as  they  should  do, 
will  lie  oftentimes  the  best  mode  of  culture. 


PERNS. 


ADIANTUM  OLAUCOPHYLLUM. 
There  are  few  prettier  Maiden  Hair  Ferns  and 
probably  none  more  easily  grown  than  the  subject 
of  the  annexed  cut.  It  resembles  A.  cuneatum,  but 
isofa  lighter  and  brighter  green  and  tho  pinnules 
differ  in  shape.  It  has  short  creeping  rhi/.omes, 
seems  at  home  almost  anywhere,  for  it  will  do 
well  in  an  unhoated  house.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  intermediate  fernery  where  nearly  oil  the 
other  Adiantums  and  Gymnogrammas  thrive, 
but  probably  a  shady  greenhouse  temperature 
is  as  good  os  any.  The  illustration  shows  a 
specimen  covering  tho  outsido  of  a  porous 


1).  Mariesi  cristata  and  1).  elegans  polydactyla. 
If  these  were  more  frequently  raised  from  spores 
instead  of  dividing  the  rhizomes,  we  should 
probably  get  moro  varieties,  besides  which  seed¬ 
lings  make  much  prettier  plants.  I  have  seen 
several  plants  of  Loroaria  gibba  cristata,  but  it 
seems  very  ditfieult  to  propagate.  Lomaria 
discolor  bipinnatitida  may  sometimes  be  raised 
true  from  spores,  though  a  good  portion  will 
revert  to  tho  normal  form.  The  crested  Doodias 
are  more  prolific,  of  which  D.  aspera  multitida 
is  the  prettiest,  the  red-tinted  young  fronds 
being  particularly  attractive.  Of  crested  gold 
and  silver  Ferns  there  are  several  distinct  varie¬ 
ties.  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  grandiceps 
and  l’arsonsi  are  the  best  of  tho  golden,  and 
(1.  Wettenhalliana  tho  best  silver.  These  are 
easily  raised  from  spores,  but  they  vary  a  good 
deal  in  form,  and  in  Wettenhalliana  the  colour 
of  the  farina  or  powder  varies  also,  pi  some 
being  quite  silvery-white  and  in  others  sulphur 
coloured.  The  Gymnogrammas  also  vary  with 
age  ;  while  in  a  young  state  they  may  be  only 
lightly  crested,  the  second  or  third  year  they 
may  form  dense  masses  of  mullilid  growths. 
This  occurs  more  when  the  plants  are  confined 
to  small  pots. 

Among  the  Nephrolepises  wo  have  some  very 
pretty  varieties,  foremost  among  which  is  N. 


Adiantum  idaiicopliyllnm  in  a  porous  Jar. 


earthenware  pitcher,  which  is  kept  filled  with 
water,  tho  Forn  being  simply  tied  on  with  wiro, 
with  a  very  little  soil.  It  envelops  tho  pitcher 
so  completely  as  to  render  it  quite  invisible. 
The  whole  is  suspended  from  the  roof,  the 
vessel  being  pointed  at  tho  bottom.  This  Fern 
can  be  grown  into  pretty  little  specimens  for  tablo 
decoration  in  .‘t-inch  pots,  and  will  stand  being 
pot-bound  well.  G.  Pim. 


CRUSTED  FERNS. 


There  are  very  fow  distinct  crested  varieties  of 
tho  Maiden-hair  Fern,  considering  tho  number 
of  seedlings  raised.  The  most  rocont  addition 
is  Adiantum  versaillense  ;  this  has  rather  short, 
erect-growing  fronds,  which  terminate  in  a 
corymbose  crest.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  plant, 
ami  I  find  it  is  easily  raised  from  spores.  A. 
cuneatum  grandiceps  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  the  crested  Adiantums ;  this  also 
comes  truo  from  spores,  and  to  grow  it  success¬ 
fully  tho  pots  should  be  suspended,  as  the  long 
drooping  fronds  are  borne  down  by  the  tufts  of 
multifid  growths,  and  these  can  only  finish  off 

Eimperly  where  they  have  plenty  of  spaco  and 
ight.  Of  Aspleniums  we  have  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  crested  forms  ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  I 
most  of  this  genus  being  propagated  fwfmlhej 
bulbs  produced  on  tho  fgiRp^jzed  by  V  lO 
Of  the  Davallias  we  have  only  two  ;  theBe'are' 


davallioidosfurcans.  When  grown  in  a  suspended 
basket  or  pot  and  treated  liborally  it  grows 
freely.  Another  of  more  recent  introduction  is 
N.  d.  multiceps  :  in  this  the  pinna.-  are  narrower 
and  more  forked  than  in  furcans  and  tho  fronds 
terminate  in  a  branching  tassel,  which  is  some¬ 
times  very  dense.  N.  plumose  must  also  be 
included.  This  has  rather  narrower  fronds, 
which  are  borne  down  by  a  liouvy  branching 
tuft  of  multifid  growth. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  just  sufficiently 
tasscllcd  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  tho  graceful  nor¬ 
mal  form.  This  is  often  seen  as  a  large  specimen, 
but  it  is  much  protticr  as  a  smaller  plant. 
Grown  in  loamy  soil  and  well  exposed  to  tho 
light  tho  fronds  are  of  a  soft  pale  green.  Plants 
ot  this  require  to  bo  broken  up  before  the  crowns 
got  too  thick.  The  snmo  applios  to  tho  Nephro- 
lepises  ;  thoy  all  nmko  much  liner  fronds  and 
are  altogether  more  olegant  when  grown  from 
single  crowns,  and  if  shifted  before  thoy  got  pot- 
hound  they  will  sutler  very  litllo  from  being 
disturbed,  provided  it  is  done  carefully.  Wood- 
wardia  rouieans  cristata  is  rare,  but  very 
pretty.  II. 

Pteria  tremula.— Where  there  is  much 
home  decoration  to  do,  seedlings  of  this  useful 
Fern  mi  rliLto  lie  ruised  frequently,  unless,  os  in 
na  they  come  up  promiscuously  about, 

the  fJO^s  or  walls.  No  Fern  is  so  easily  grown 


or  comes  so  quickly  to  a  useful  stage,  and  it  is 
almost  sure  to  preponderate  in  any  batch  of 
seedlings  raised  from  purchased  spores.  Grow 
the  plants  and  use  them  as  long  as  they  are 
fresh,  then  throw  them  away  and  bring  on  a 
clean  lot  of  young  stuff. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Pi.  a  NTS  of  the  early  sortB  which  were  put  out  in 
April  and  May  last  have  made  great  progress 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Already  the  dwarfer 
sorts  have  developed  numerous  branching 
growths,  making  nice  stocky  little  plants.  Buds 
are  fast  developing  too,  giving  promiso  of  a 
valuable  display.  The  very  dwarf  plants  can 
support  their  branching  growths  without  stakes, 
but  thoso  somewhat  taller,  and  others  also 
attaining  a  height  of  frftm  :i  feet  to  4  feet,  will 
need  to  be  staked  and  tied  out  without  delay. 
Invariably  during  August  strong  south-westerly 
winds  prevail  at  times,  and  unless  the  plants 
aro  constantly  examined  and  tho  growths  looped 
up  to  suitable  stakes,  many  promising  specimens 
aro  sure  to  be  damaged,  and  a  great  loss  of 
blossoniB  ensues. 

.Several  sorts  have  already  come  into  bloom, 
including  Little  Bobfsyn.  Scarlet  Gem),  a  bright 
chestnut-red  ;  Preoocite,  a  good  yellow  ;  Bronze 
Bride,  bronze  ;  Blushing  Bride,  rosy-lilac,  the 
parent  of  tho  last  named  ;  Early  Blush,  one  of 
tho  verv  earliest,  and  a  charming  rosy-blush 
coloured  flower ;  .Jaeintha,  pinkish-lilac  ;  and 
Mmo.  Picoul,  light  rosy-purple.  Those  are  all 
Pompon  sorts,  and  with  others  promise  to  keep 
tho  outdoor  garden  gay  for  tho  next  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  spent 
blossoms  regularly,  as  in  this  way  the  display  is 
prolonged,  and  tho  plants  ulwuys  present  a 
better  appearance.  When  tho  earliest  sorts 
have  finished,  the  old  growths  should  be  cut 
out,  when  it  will  bo  seen  new  shoots  are  again 
breaking  away  from  tho  boao.  By  treating  tho 
plants  in  this  way,  tho  new  shoots  just  referred 
to  progress  very  rapidly,  and  invariably  give 
the  grower  a  second  crop  of  blossoms.  Both 
Blushing  Bride  and  Bronze  Bride  give  wonder¬ 
fully  good  flowers  in  this  way,  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  tho  popular  yellow  Pompon  Flora,  give 
a  second  display,  provided  tho  plants  aio  taken 
in  hand  immediately  the  first  display  is  over. 
A  periodical  hoeing  between  tho  plants,  say,  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  is  a  great  help  to  the 
early  sorts  planted  outdoors.  Tho  weeds  aro 
kept  under  by  these  moans,  the  soil  aerated,  and 
healthy  root-action  to  a  great  extent  ensured. 
A  sprinkling  around  each  plant  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  concentrated  manure,  of  which  tlicro  arc 
now  so  many  excellent  sorts,  and  this  hoed  in  at 
the  timo  is  of  great  value.  This  is  best  done 
when  tlicro  is  a  prospect  of  rain,  as  in  this  case 
tho  plant  food  is  quickly  assimilated.  It  is  a 
groat  mistake  to  disbud  tho  plants  in  tho  way 
many  inexperienced  growers  do,  and  as  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  a  large  number  of  growers  of  tho  later 
sorts.  A  natural  growth  is  by  far  the  better, 
and  the  results  prove  this.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  very  free-flowering  kinds,  it  may  bo  an 
advantage  to  remove  a  few  of  tho  buds 
ou  tho  more  crowded  sprays,  also  from 
those  sorts  which  aro  known  to  develop 
their  buds  closely  together,  and  thoso  too  often 
produced  on  snort  footstalks.  Disbudding 
of  these  free-flowering  kinds  quite  alters 
tho  character  .  of  tho  flower.  If  any 
reader  would  liko  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point  let  him  try  a  plant  of  MVhuno  la  Com- 
tesse  Foucher  do  Cariol  by  the  two  methods  hero 
referred  to,  and  then  noto  tho  result.  I  ani 
quite  convinced  that  tho  freer  method  of  culture 
would  in  after  years  be  followed. 

The  Novoniber  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
should  now  bo  fast  developing  their  buds.  It 
is  of  the  highest  impoitanco  that  huds  of  tho 
majority  of  the  Japanese  sorts  should  be 
retained  in  good  time  in  August.  Of  thoso 
known  to  bo  somewhat  later  in  flowering,  the 
huds  should  lie  retained  during  the  eurlier  part 
of  August,  and  tho  great  bulk  of  the  mid-season 
Japanese  kinds,  if  retained  during  the  third 
week  in  August,  aro  sure  to  givo  good  results, 
providod  their  after  culture  is  carriod  out  pro¬ 
perly.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  the 
best  continental  novelties  have  been  prone  to 
lloWoV  d'uHrig  Itlibl  flatter  days  of  October,  and 
fprcexhibitiop  they :  are  .ir.at a  their  best  when 
wanted.  By^riUmin^  cna'  buds  of  plants  of 
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this  description  during  the  last  low  days  of 
August,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  first  few  days 
of  the  succeeding  month,  the  grower  should  be 
pretty  safe,  as  the  resulting  blooms  should  be 
fully  developed  about  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  incurved  sorts  need  not  have  their 
buds  secured  for  some  time  yet,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases.  The  buds  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  the 
large  and  handsome  flower,  which  should  be  on 
all  exhibition  stands,  may  be  retained  in 
August.,  and  if  possible  during  the  third  week. 
Most  other  incurved  kinds  come  in  better  form 
and  easier  if  the  Imds  are  retained  by  the  end  of 
August  or  during  the  first  week  of  September. 
These  (lowers  take  much  less  time  to  develop, 
and  it  would  be  wise  when  the  buds  are  retained 
to  alford  the  plants  a  slightly  shaded  |>osition 
for  some  little  time.  Pompons  and  decorative 
sorts  should  have  the  terminal  buds  retained. 

_ _  E.  (!. 

ROOM  AND  WINDOW.  . 

RICHARDIA  LITTLE  GEM. 

The  Arum  flowers  shown  in  the  illustration 
are  those  of  the  Little  Gem.  The  plants  are 
left  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter  and  make 
line  clumps  in  the  north  border.  I  find  Little 
Gem  hardier  than  the 
larger  kinds,  and  the 
(lowers  are  charming  for 
indoor  decoration,  church 
vases,  etc. 

Miss  F.  Mokdaunt. 

Izarra,  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 

S.  France. 

The  Flame -flower 

(Tropiuolum  speciosum). 

—  This  brilliant  climber 
often  proves  a  difficult 
plant  to  establish  in 
southern  gardens,  though 
in  Scotland  it  grows  like 
a  weed.  In  the  south  the 
roots  should  bo  planted  in 
a  shady  spot,  though  the 
flowers  enjoy  and  are  set 
off  by  the  fullest  sun¬ 
light.  It  succeeds  in  a 
porous  compost  of  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  mad 

Srit,  kept  fairly  moist 
uring  the  summer 
months,  and  also  in  a 
heavy  ml  loam  inclining 
to  clay,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that 
choice  of  situation  is  of 
more  moment  than  com¬ 
position  of  the  soil.  In 
one  southern  garden  it 
was  triod  in  a  variety  of 
sites  and  soils,  and  only 
became  established  in  one 
position,  where  it  was 
planted  in  the  comer 
lormod  by  two  walls  facing 

respectively  north  and  east,  the  soil  lieing  abso¬ 
lutely  shafted  by  another  east  wall  at  a  distance 
of  about  0  feet.  This  plant  grows  strongly  aud 
throws  up,  from  the  constant  shade  that 
surrounds  its  roots,  fine  flowering  growths.  In 
another  garden  it  has  also  been  planted  care¬ 
fully  in  many  positions  and  carefully  attended 
to,  but  has  only  proved  permanently  successful 
in  one,  this  being  beneath  a  Yew-tree,  over 
whose  sombre  branches  it  has  now  spread  its 
vivid  flower-trails.  Of  course,  in  planting  this 
Tropieolum  in  such  a  position  as  that  last 
described  a  hole  should  be  dug  out  and  filled 
with  good  compost,  so  that  the  plant  may 
receive  a  fair  start.  When  this  has  been  effected 
its  roots  will  not  suffer  from  the  companionship 
of  those  of  the  Yew.  Sometimes  the  Flame 
Nasturtium,  as  this  Tropieolum  is  aptly  styled, 
is  grown  at  the  foot  of  a  clipped  S  ew  hedge, 
which  presents  a  gorgeous  spectacle  when 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  glowing  scarlet.— 
S.  \V.  F. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

V  BIRRS  IN  THF.  GARDEN  AND  ON 
THE  FARM. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  subject 
regarding  which  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  than  that  of  the  value  or  otherwise  of  birds 
in  gardens  and  on  the  farm.  It  can  generally, 
if  not  invariably,  be  known  from  the  side  any¬ 
one  may  take  in  the  controversy  whether  he  is 
the  owner  of  a  garden  or  a  farm.  The  closet 
naturalist  secs  a  sparrow  feeding  its  young  in 
the  Ivy  of  the  house  close  to  the  window  where 
he  is  sitting  :  lie  takes  out  his  watch,  and  having 
made  a  calculation  of  the  nuinlier  of  caterpillars 
which  all  the  sparrows  in  the  place  must  destroy, 
writes  an  article  to  the  papers  on  the  suicidal 
policy  of  destroying  small  birds.  Another 
philosopher  of  tho  same  class  describes  the 
bullfinch  as  a  practical  gardener,  which  thins 
the  fruit-buds,  “doing  much  more  good  than 
harm.”  The  man  who  owns  a  garden,  on  the 
other  hand,  views  witli  dismay  his  Gooseberry- 
bushes  covered  with  caterpillars,  whilst  not  a 
sparrow  is  to  lie  seen  save  those  which  are  eating 
his  Peas.  I  own  a  farm  and  garden,  and  on  the 
whole  am  a  friend  to  birds,  not  because  I  can 


Rut  anyone  can  see  they  are  unable  to  cope 
with  tho  myriads  of  flies,  taking,  perhaps,  only 
one  in  every  thousand.  It  may  be  asked  what 
then  keeps  insocts  in  effectual  check?  This  is 
a  question  I  own  I  cannot  answer  satis¬ 
factorily.  But  most  certainly  it  is  not  the 
birds. 

What  keeps  the  swifts  from  increasing  so 
that  the  air  could  not  contain  them 
They  have  no  enemies  worth  mentioning,  and 
they  live  all  the  year  round  in  sunshine, 
warmth,  and  plenty.  One  would  have  thought, 
from  the  way  they  increase  in  geometrical  ratio, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  numbers  would  darken 
the  sky,  but  during  the  many  jears  1  have 
watched  them  here  their  numbers  remain,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  exactly  the  same.  In  their  case 
and  in  that  of  the  kingfisher  want  of  suitahle 
nesting- places  may,  perhaps,  keep  them  in 
effectual  check,  or  it  may  ho  the  parasites  with 
which  they  are  infested.  Then  take  the 
inoffensive  linnet,  which  visits  my  fields  in  vast 
(locks  to  feed  on  Charlock  and  other  noxious 
seeds.  It  does  good,  but  infinitesimal  good. 
It  picks  up,  perhaps,  one  per  cent,  ol  the 
seed,  as  may  be  seen  by  tho  crop  of  Charlock 
which  appears  in  the  ensuing  year.  Of  the 
birds  which  do  harm  to  the  garclener  the  bull¬ 
finch  heads  the  list.  He  will  consume  a  thou¬ 
sand  Plum  or  Gooseberry  buds  per  day.  He 
and  ten  friends  devastated  my  garden,  until  I 
could  put  up  with  them  no  longer,  and  I 
destroyed  them  all,  with  tho  most  satisfactory 
results.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  buds  of  the 
Japanese  Quince  to  any  others,  and  it  was  uni 
until  t  hoy  bad  cleared  these  oil' that  they  took 
to  tho  Piiiriis  and  ( Jnoso berries,  fin  the  farm 
tile  rooks  and  Wood  pigeons  are  the  chief  posts, 
but  larks  are  sail  depredators.  They  (moat  of 
them  probably  migrants)  will  destroy  a  field  of 
Vetches  in  a  few  days  unless  the  field  is 
watched  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense. 

E.  Lockwooi*. 


Kichaniia  I.lttle  Hem.  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mias  l\  Mordaunl, 
Izarra,  St.  Jean  de  buz,  Prance. 


Now  Ready.  Cth  Edition.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 
Hardy  Flowers :  Giving  Jull  and  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  Jloiven,  the  soil,  position, 
etc.,  most  suitable.  Of  all  NeiBsagrphrrJlookeeUers,  or 
post  free,  Is.  M.,  from  The  Puklishci  --  -  • 

street,  St  rami, 


see  that  they  do  any  practical  good,  but  front 
the  fact  that  they  give  me  pleasure,  and  being 
things  of  more  or  less  beauty  afford  a  joy  for 
ever.  Spring  would  be  dull  indeed  without  the 
cuckoo,  swallow,  and  lark,  and  the  distant  coo 
of  the  woodpigeon  and  its  graceful  flight  com¬ 
pensate,  to  my  mind,  for  all  tho  damage  it  does 
to  my  crops.  Even  the  despised  sparrow 
obtains  my  protection  when  bo  builds  bis  nest 
in  the  Ivy,  anil  deports  himself  as  though  the 
place  belonged  to  him. 

Rirds  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  those 
that  do  good  and  those  that  do  harm.  But  my 
verdict  is,  that  those  that  do  good  do  very  little 
good  ;  that  their  virtuos  are  infinitesimal,  and 
not  worth  recording,  whilst  those  that  do 
harm  are  very  injurious,  either  to  the  farmer  or 
gardener.  Under  the  first  head  may  bo  classed 
all  insectivorous  birds,  the  swallows  and 
fly-catchers,  and  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
but  for  them  the  earth  would  be  rendered 
uninhabitable.  But  this  I  believe  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  I  doubt  whether  these  birds  really 
destroy  one  per  cent,  of  the  insects  which  come 
into  tho  world  every  year.  Probably  a  million 
swifts  visit  England,  and  during  their  stay  they 
may  destroy  a  thousand  million  insects  daily. 

But  this  is  a  more  drop  in  tho  ocean.  Obrfdftfj 
VjQ Oy  1  ^  "i  whirling  about.  .Turing  ^irtrov.jd|  wl^*ictwitli.-(i 


Vine  leaves  unhealthy  {M.  F.  S.).~ 
Your  Vine  leaves  are  withering,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  tho  cause,  and  you  do  not  give 
any  particulars.  Perhaps  the  house  has  been 
kepi,  too  dry  this  hot  weather,  or  the  leaves 
have  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  Your  Kilmar¬ 
nock  Willow  is  attacked  by  a  fungus — one  of 
the  Willow  rusts  (Melampsora  salicis-caprens). 
When  the  leaves  fall,  collect  and  burn  them,  for 
tho  fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  dead  leaves, 
and  if  they  are  not  destroyed  the  spores  in  tho 
spring  will  again  infest  tho  young  leaves. 

0.  8.  S. 

Grubs  in  soil  (A.  E.  Graces). — Your 
Cauliflowors  were  probably  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  the  Cabbage-fly  (Anthomyia  hrassicie). 
When  the  crop  is  off  give  tho  soil  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime,  and  trench  it  well,  so  ns  to  turn  the 
surface  soil  well  down,  as  the  chrysalides  are 
formed  in  the  ground  about  2  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  if  buried  deeply  the  ttios  are  unable 
to  reach  the  open  air.  You  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  grow  Cauliflowers  where  your  predeces¬ 
sor  was  unable  to,  so  there  is  probably  nothing 
wrong  with  the  soil,  but  without  making  a 
regular  analysis  of  the  soil  it  is  impossible  from 
a  small  quantity  to  say  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it ;  but  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by 
looking  at  it,  it  is  all  right.  I  expect  that  the 
grey  grubs  you  speak  of,  and  of  which  you  say 
you  sent  one,  are  those  of  a  small  beetle 
belonging  to  the  genus  Aphodius.  The  grubs  of 
these  beetlos  live  in  dung.  The  specimen  you 
sent,  which  was  certainly  an  Aphodius,  had 
become  a  beetle  before  1  opened  the  box.  As  to 
the  caterpillars  in  your  Cabbages,  there  are  so 
many  kinds  that  feed  on  Cabbages  that  I  could 
not  say  what  they  are  without  seeing  them  : 
but,  they  may  all  bo  killed  by  tho  same  means, 
none  of  which  are,  however,  very  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
any  insecticide  roach  them.  1  lusting  t  he  plants 
with  finely-ground  lime,  salt,  or  soot  will  get 
ri<l  of  the  caterpillars,  but  the  Cabbages  may 
not  be  improved  for  cooking.  Syringing  with 
soap-suds  or  a  solution  of  paratlin  emulsion  is 
also  useful.  The  parents  of  some  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  probably  the  common  white  butter¬ 
flies.  They  should  ho  prevented  from  laying 
their  eggs  on  tho  plants,  and  their  chrysalides, 
which  are  often  to  he  found  on  paling’s,  under 
ft  lid  («uvtW  of  outhouses,  etc.,  should  always  be 
S.  S. 
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SCALDING  IN  OHAl'ES. 

By  same  post  I  send  you  a  bunch  o(  Grapes,  most  of  which 
have  black  spots  on  them,  and  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  mo  if  you  think  tho  Vino  is  dis¬ 
eased,  or  if  these  spots  aro  due  to  want  of  proper  atten¬ 
tion  ?  The  vinery  was  very  irregularly  heated  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  owing  to  the  house  being  empty 
during  the  last  twelve  months.— Uakry  Walker. 

[The  sample  bunch  which  you  send  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  mismanagement,  the 
berries  having  been  scalded  by  the  sun,  and  the 
black  spots  are  the  outcome  of  faulty  ventilation 
and  want  of  lire-hcat  at  an  earlier  period.  From 
tho  late  and  puny  growth  of  berry  and  bunch, 
we  should  say  the  Vines  are  in  a  poor  state  of 
health,  and  this  is  further  aggravated  by  faulty 
ventilation.  During  the  late  tropical  heat  it 
has  lieeu  dillicult  to  prevent  scalding  of  the 
berries,  even  under  the  best  management,  <  •  rapes 

in  light  built  structures  having  the  si . Is  trained 

near  tho  glass  I  icing  very  liable  to  scalding.  In 
summer  very  good  (I  rapes  can  be  grown  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat,  provided  strict  attention  iB 
paid  to  ventilating.  In  early  morning,  when 
sunshine  prevails,  air  should  lie  admitted  by 
ti  a.m.,  or  not  later  than  7  a.m.,  which,  if 
increased  as  tho  day  advances,  will  prevent  the 
air  becoming  overheated,  closing  again  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  docline  of  sun-heat  in  tho  afternoon. 
Lateral  growth  should  be  kept  pinched  back  to 
one  or  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  so  that  the 
foliage  gets  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine.  Your 
Grapes  would  appear  to  havo  grown  under  a 
dense  mass  of  unrestrained  leafage.  If  this  is 
so,  it  should  be  curtailed  by  degrees.  The 
border  may  require  food,  both  in  natural  and 
artificial  manures,  and  probably  more  water  too  : 
but  of  this  you  give  no  infurnutimi  in  your 
letter. 

The  black  spots  on  the  berries  are  not  a 
disease  "f  tho  Vine,  butau  outcome  of  indifferent 
treatment.  The  probability  is  tbit  temperature 
has  liecn  very  low  at  night  while  tho  Grapes 
wore  in  a  young  ami  delicate  state,  ami  con¬ 
densed  moisture  settling  on  tho  berries  causes 
the  spot  complained  of.  The  mischief  to  the 
berries  is  caused  by  keeping  the  ventilation  too 
close,  and  thereby  generating  a  steamy  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  the  whole  of  tho  bunches  aro  in  the 
same  slate  us  those  sent,  then  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  the  crop  are  very  small.  Yoyr 
only  courso  is  to  apply  rational  treatment  ns 
above  indicated,  and  prepare  tho  Vines  fora 
better  start  next  year.  ] 


SHANKING  IN  GRAPES. 

Will  you  .-he  the  uuu  of  (inpia  Mianktu.  like  mckc.e.1 
I  hut-  ac  idea  that  the  outride  Pordi.r  "ants  reno  ati:i. 
Would  you  please  say  at  what  time  of  year  this  should  to- 
done.  what  should  be  used,  andffn  what  quantify  1  Would 
sawdust  be  of  any  use  ?-  J.  K.  T. 

[There  is  more  than  one  cause  fur  this— the 
primary  one  without  doubt  being  attributable  to 
faulty  root-action.  Sometimes,  after  much  ex¬ 
pense  hns  been  incurred  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bordor,  Clio  Grapes  fail  after  a  few  yours — 
sometimes  a  very  few—  through  this  trouble 
presenting  itself.  In  tho  making  of  a  Vino- 
I sudor  0110  of  the  first  thoughts  must  be  given 
to  its  position  and  drainage.  If  the  situation 
is  low  or  flat,  the  surrounding  soil  of  a  heavy 
nature,  then  tho  border  should  be  raised  above 
this  by  an  extra  thickness  of  drainage,  broken 
stones,  or  clinkers,  so  that  any  stagnant  water 
c  m  not  affect  tho  roots  in  wot  and  cold  periods. 
On  tho  other  hand,  should  tho  opposite  oxist 
t’lou  tho  border  must  be  kept  lower  so  that  it 
should  not  suffer  from  drought.  To  have  perfect 
control,  too,  of  the  roots  and  Vinos  the  bottom 
of  the  herder  must  1m-  concreted  so  that  tho  roots 
cannot  pars  into  tho  subsoil.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  Vino  roots  to  ramble  away  into  uncongenial 
surroundings,  which  may  lie  wot,  dry,  cold,  or 
over  heated,  cither  causing  shanked  berries. 
The  best  bordor  that  can  be  made  regardless  of 
co  it  will  not  satisfy  a  Vine  unless  there  is  some 
means  of  preventing  the  roots  burrowing  below 
and  outside  its  region,  and  this  tendency  is 
aggravated  if  in  summer  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  “  J.  K.  T.”  would  bo  in  a 
better  position  than  we  are  to  know  which  of 
those  conditions  applies  to  his  case.  ✓If'ithe  | 
border  has  become  exhausted  zaod  |PP°|i  eith/r| 
from  over- saturation  or  drought— ancNVftiV-] 
borders  soon  lose  their  fertility  when  not  under 


proper  treatment — then  the  better  and  only 
course  iB  to  remove  as  much  as  can  be  done  early 
in  the  winter,  proserving  all  the  roots  and  laying 
thorn  aside  ns  tho  old  and  inert  soil  is  removed 
with  a  digging  fork,  and  keeping  them  covered 
and  damp  to  preserve  them  from  shrivelling. 
Go  down  to  the  depth  of  the  drainage  ami  search 
for  roots  that  are  likely  to  have  penetrated  the 
subsoil  near  the  stem  of  the  Vine.  If  this  can 
be  done  while  there  are  Btill  some  leaves,  and 
these  are  frequently  syringed  to  prevent  severe 
flagging,  then  now  roots  form  tne  sooner.  A 
paitinl  restoration  of  the  Vines  is  effected  at 
once,  anil  growth  strengthens  as  it  issues  in 
spring.  Before  anything,  however,  is  dono  to 
the  bordor,  now  soil  of  a  turfy  nature  should  be 
got  ready,  chopped  up  roughly,  and  some  fresh 
horse-droppings  mixed  with  it  in  tho  proportion 
of  one  barrowful  to  every  four  barrowlnods  of 
loam.  If  iv  sixth  of  li rue-rubble  and  a  seventh 
of  burnt  soil  can  lie  added  this  will  l>o  of  great 
permanent  value  ;  if  lime  cannot,  lie  had,  then 
employ  the  same  quantity  of  crushed  I nmes,  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  whole  together  liefore  using 
it.  See  to  the  drainage  first,  and  make  that 
consistent  with  the  surroundings  and  free  for 
the  water  to  pass  through  easily.  Employ  some 
short  strawy  litter  to  prevent  tho  new  sod  pass¬ 
ing  through,  and  in  tho  course  of  re-making,  and 
take  care  to  raise  the  roots  nearer  the  surface, 
laying  them  into  tho  new  soil  a  few  at  a  time. 
If  there  are  many  of  a  thong-like  nature,  and  few 
of  a  fibrous  character,  it  will  at  once  show  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  fertility  in  the  old  border. 
Now  roots  may  be  encouraged  by  making  trans¬ 
verse  V-shaped  cuts  on  the  upper  side  of  these 
large  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  We  have 
omitted  to  say  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
its  natural  root  production  can  be  materially 
increased  by  a  judicious  use  of  some  specially 
prepared  Viuo  manure,  procured  from  any 
nurseryman,  who  will  also  give  the  necessary 
instructions  for  using  it.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
in  a  medium  state  of  moisture — that  is,  uuitlior 
too  wet  nor  dry  at  the  time  of  making  up  the 
border,  and  it  should  lie  made  firm  throughout. 
If  the  iionlor  is  an  outside  ono,  it  should  slope 
slightly  from  back  to  front,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
render  watering  dillicult.  If  it  is  wholly  inside, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  it  sodden  by 
standing  on  it  plants  that  need  water  given 
them,  as  this  is  fatal  to  new  soil.  Sawdust, 
which  you  enquire  about,  is  one  of  the  worst 
materials  tlmt  can  possibly  be  used,  because  of 
the  tendency  it  Ims  to  produce  fungoid  growth, 
which  is  fatal  to  the  delicate  fibres  of  moat  tree 
and  plant  rnotu.  The  quantity  of  water  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  period  lor  applying  it  depend 
entirely  upon  tne  existing  conditions.  It  the 
border  i  an  outside  one,  water  will  only  bo 
required  m  dry  weather  in  summer,  and  this  can 
bo  lessened  by  a  covering  in  summer  of  manure 
of  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  thick.  An  inside 
border  deprived  of  natural  rain  iiiustof  necessity 
lie  given  more  frequent  supplios,  extending  from 
spring  to  autumn.  Tho  nature  of  the  sod  and 
IHiuition  of  tho  border  entirely  govern  tho  supply, 
which  can  only  ho  ascertained  by  oxporieiiaomiil 
observation  from  week  to  week.  We  know  of 
inside  borders  watered  once  a  week,  and  others 
that  oiicc  a  month  suffices  in  summer.  J 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Oob  Nuts.  -Attached  to  a  bourn-  I  have  just  taken  in 
tho  south  ot  England,  in  a  (airly  high  but  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  there  Is  a  Held  with  soil  of  a  very  liiffit  study  loam. 
Lost  autumn  part  of  it  was  planted  with  Cob  Nats,  which 
arc  saiil  to  do  well  in  the  district.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  proper  treatment  1  Should  they  lie 
manured  or  pruned  ?  Would  it  Iw  advisable  to  plant 
more  V  Are  there  dilTcrcnt  varieties  I  When  aro  thoy 
likely  to  liear,  and  are  they  a  profitable  crop?— Saxon. 

[There  aro  several  varieties  of  Cob  Nuts,  the 
liost  of  which  aro  Kentish,  Webb’s  Prize,  and 
the  Cosford.  These  are  chiefly  large  round 
Nuts.  Then  there  are  Filberts  also,  longer  in 
form  and  better  flavoured.  Usually  several 
years  elapse  ere  thoy  come  into  bearing.  As 
yours  is  a  somewhat  light  sandy  soil  you  will 
find  it  needful  to  give  your  bushes  an  occasional 
mulch  or  top  dressing  of  manuro,  especially  in 
the  month  of  May,  to  give  the  roots  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  drought  during  the  summer.  You 
must  rigidly  cut  away  all  suckers  from  the 
roots,  and  have  to  each  bush  a  clean  stum, 
several  Inches  in  height.  Keep  the  soil  about 
*  ho  lQlJ^^bf  weeds.  You  can  prune  so  as, 
to  bushes  cup-shaped,  which UMNpW 

favowile  Kentish  methexi,  or  you  can  let  them 


go  up  naturally,  simply  keeping  the  heads 
moderately  thinned.  Where  these  Nuts  do  well 
they  are  very  profitable.] 

The  Mango.— A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  ripe  Mango 
given  to  me.  After  trying  to  eat  the  pulp,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  seed  might  germinate.  It  was  a  hard  itone, 
about  2  inches  long  ana  J-inch  broad.  I  put  it  Into  an 
8-inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of  which  about  half  was  well- 
rotted  leaf-mould,  the  other  being  an  ordinary  potting 
mixture.  The  plant  has  now  come  up,  and  appears  to  bo 
doing  well  in  my  greenhouse.  Perhaps  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  some  information  as  to  its  treat¬ 
ment,  and  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  stand  the  winter  in 
a  house  not  very  well  heated?  Is  it  known  at  Kew  or 
elsewhere  in  England  ?— W.  D.  D. 

IThc  Mango  is  grown  in  tho  hothouses  in  this  country  as 
a  curiosity,  and  has  occasionally  ripened  fruit.  It  will  not 
stand  the  winter  unless  in  a  very  warm  house.— En.) 

Strawberries  in  casks.— I  have  read 
with  interest  “  F.  T.  Stowell’s”  note  about  his 
Strawlicrry  cask.  I  wonder  if  ho  placod  the 
pci  forulcd  xiiut  tulie,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
down  the  contra  of  the  cask,  into  a  jam  pot? 
This,  1  am  told,  is  the  great  secret  of  success. 
I  planted  a  cask  also  last.  I  Ictolx-r  with  -1  plants 
ol  Royal  Sovereign.  The  plants,  which  were 
beautifully  grown  onos  in  |<ots,  never  ceased  to 
thrive  from  the  moment  they  were  put  into  the 
cask,  and  only  two  havo  died.  1  have  had  a 
beautiful  crop  of  fruit,  the  only  difficulty  being 
to  net  it  to  keep  off  birds,  and  yet  not  to  spoil 
its  most  delightful  appearance  I  cut  oft  all 
runners  except  those  near  the  ground,  which  I 
have  layered  into  pots  to  till  cask  number  two 
this  autumn.  I  must  add,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  small  gardens  like  myself,  that  the 
soil  I  used  was  taken  from  mole  heaps  out  of  a 
meadow,  mixed  with  a  little  manure  and  soot. — 
Emma  E.  St.  Paul,  Ripon. 

Raspberries  after  fruiting. —The  old 
fruiting  canes  should  not  bo  allowed  to  remain  a 
day  after  the  fruits  are  cleared  if  tho  welfare  of 
the  plants  is  considered,  se  these  with  the  fruit 
crop  will  have  impoverished  the  plants,  and 
much  harm  follows  when  the  plants  sr«  allowed 
to  make  new  wood  and  support  the  old.  Rasp¬ 
berries  being  surface-rooters  will  now  well  repay 
food  in  the  way  of  a  mulch,  and  the  more 
decayed  the  manure  the  better.  Previous  to 
mulching,  all  useless  shoots  or  sucker  growths 
should  be  pulled  out,  and  any  varieties  which 
appear  worn  out  and  are  only  making  «  weak 
growth  should  be  destroyed.  The  land  should 
bo  trenched  and  a  now  quarter  selected  for  a 
fresh  plantation. 

Preserving  Strawberries  — If  fruits  for 
cooking  or  preserving  are  required  and  of  small 
sorts,  yearly  planting  may  not  bo  necessary— 
indeed,  some  kinds  lor  the  above  purpose  are 
befit  left  for  two  yearn  ;  but  as  far  ac  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes  it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  alter 
having  borne  three  crops,  buch  varieties  as 
King  of  the  Earlies,  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Black 
Prince,  and  some  of  the  Pine  section  aro  valu¬ 
able  for  the  above  purpose.  The  plants  should 
now  be  cleared  of  the  runners  not  roqnired,  and 
tho  old  foliage  may  bo  reduood,  tho  rows  well 
cleaned  by  hoeing,  and  a  top-dressing  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  given.  This  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  strong  crowns  and  large  fruit 
spikes  for  next  season.  Whore  liquid  manure  is 
plentiful  it  may  lie  given  freely.  The  ninnurn 
placed  bolwonn  tho  rows  should  he  lightly  forked 
in.  It  is  well  to  pluco  a  linn  up  ouch  side  ol  tlm 
plants  and  cut  away  a  certain  amount  of  top 
growth,  giving  room  for  the  manure. 

BIRDS. 


Feeding  young  Cuckoo  (Bluebdl).— 

These  bitds  aro  difficult  to  rear,  and  seldom 
livo  long  in  a  captive  state,  their  food  being 
chiefly  insects,  which  aro  difficult  to  procure. 
Tho  adult,  birds  in  their  wild  state  feed  largely 
upon  tho  different  kinds  of  hairy  caterpillars, 
especially  those  of  the  tiger  moth.  Your  young 
Cuckoo  will  not  thrive  upon  bread  and  milk, 
but  must  have  meal-worniB,  ants’  eggs,  and  lean 
meat  cut  fine.  Even  with  the  best  treatment  it 
would  hardly  lie  likely  to  live  through  tho 
winter  ;  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  set  it 
at  liberty  if  it  is  able  to  feed  itself.  Still,  the 
chances  aro  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  procure 
its  own  living  if  set  free,  after  having  been 
brought  up  by  hand.— S.  S.  G. 
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Conservatory. — Salvias  and  Kupatoriums 
that  were  planted  out  early  in  Juno  to  make 
growth  should  have  the  strongest  shoots  pinched 
lor  the  last  time.  An  occasional  soaking  of 
water  should  be  given  to  keep  the  roots  at  home 
to  facilitate  lifting  by-aml-byo.  Repot  Arum 
Lilies  that  wero  not  planted  out  in  May.  I  have 
given  up  planting  out  Arums,  as  1  find  they 
flower  earlier  and  with  more  certainty  when 
kept  in  pots  all  the  year  round.  Though  those 
planted  out  in  good  soil  and  well  attended  to  in 
summer  may  produce  the  largest  spathos  if 
lifted  without  reducing  the  roots,  the  largo 
spathes  are  not  much  ill  demand,  moderately- 
sized  flowers  lieing  more  useful.  After  they 
have  been  shifted  on  into  9  inch  or  10-inch  pots 
tho  plants  often  go  two  years  without  repotting, 
merely  turning  them  out,  putting  the  drainage 
right,  and  replacing  the  surface  soil  with  a  top- 
dressing  of  old  turf  and  manure.  As  a  rule, 
about  half  the  plants  are  repotted  each  year, 
and  tho  half  top-dressed,  tno  latter  usually 
flowering  first.  Violets  planted  out  in  April  for 
the  purpose  of  Dotting  up  or  framing  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  winter  flowering,  require  some  attention 
during  summer  to  keep  down  red-spider.  If  the 
foliage  suffers  from  heat  and  drought  there 
will  not  lie  many  flowers,  and  those  produced 
will  be  small  and  inferior.  A  mulch  of  old 
Mushroom  manure  is  useful  in  keeping  the  roots 
cool  and  moist.  If  this  cannot  be  given,  the 
surface  must  be  kept  loose  by  weekly  hoeings, 
all  the  surface  soil  being  moved  an  inch  or  so  in 
depth.  None  but  those  who  keep  the  hoe  going 
realise  the  value  of  the  surface  stirring.  Never 
use  the  rake  ;  it  only  seals  up  tho  surface  again. 
Violets  in  winter  are  an  important  crop,  and 
unless  properly  cared  for  in  summer  may  result 
in  failure.  Sow  Mignonette  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering.  Tho  seeds  may  either  be  sown 
thinly  in  5-inch  pots,  or  in  small  potB,  and  after¬ 
wards  shifted  on.  See  that  all  plants  in  pots, 
both  under  glasB  and  also  outside,  are  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  those  plants  not  in 
flower  should  be  freely  syringed. 

Stove. — Winter-flowering  plants  must  bo 
shifted  on  and  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  anil 
at  the  same  time  light  and  air  enough  must  lie 
given  to  ensure  perfect  ripening,  as  without  this 
thero  will  not  be  many  flowers.  Bren  soft- 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Justicias,  and 
Poinsettias,  must  have  tne  growth  built  up 
firmly  if  they  are  to  flower  well  Among 
winter- flowering  climbers  l’assiflora  princeps  and 
Ipomiea  Horsfallia;  are  bright,  but  the  latter  is 
not  very  lasting,  though  this  is  not  noticed 
much,  as  fresh  flowers  open  every  morning.  I 
ha vo  found  this  plant  flower  freely  where  the 
roots  get  a  little  warmth.  Euphorbia  jacquiniie- 
flora  is  a  grand  thing  planted  out  when  the 
shoots  can  run  up  into  the  sunshine  to  ripen 
Some  yoars  ago  I  had  a  back  wall  of  a  forcing- 
house  covered  with  this  Euphorbia,  and  ail 
through  tho  winter  the  effect  was  very  bright, 
and  quantities  of  long  scarlet  wreaths  could  be 
cut.  Coloured-leaved  plants,  such  as  Crotons 
and  Dracienas,  must  have  as  little  shado  as 
possible,  so  that  the  leaves  may  bo  brightly 
coloured.  Scarcely  any  plants  would  stand  a 
high  temperature  under  glass  without  a  little 
shade  during  tho  hottest  part  of  the  day,  say 
from  It  a.m.  to  2  30  p.m  ,  but  as  soon  as  the 
shade  can  bo  done  without  the  blinds  should  be 
rolled  up.  Plants  will  not  scorch  if  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  moist. 

Perns  under  glass.—1 Those  are,  when 
in  health,  lovely  in  tint  now.  Crowding  should 
not  bo  permitted  or  tho  interior  fronds  will 
suffer.  Maiden-hairs  do  not  like  much  syringing, 
and  yet  they  must  have  a  damp  atmosphere. 
This,  however,  can  be  secured  by  damping  floors 
and  stages,  which  should  lie  done  several  times 
a  day  during  hot  weather.  Ferns  are  lovely 
basket  plants,  and  tho  baskets  filled  in  spring 
will  now  bo  getting  furnished.  Among  tho  best 
basket  Ferns  may  be  named  the  Nephrolepises, 
especially  N.  exaltata.  Polypodium  aureum 
makes  a  grand  plant  for  a  large  basket,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  and  A.  flaccidum  are  useful  basket 
Ferns,  but  one  of  the  noblest  Ferns  for  a  very 
large  basket  is  Woodwardia  radicans.  It  has 
vorv  large,  drooping  fronds,  and  nu bo  grown 
in  a  oool-house  out  of.  which  thff  rosvi*  ke.ufrr 
Pterie  scaberul£k§dt*gQfflaP^f  \hej|flir|’  t 


Ferns  are  charming  basket  plants.  Nearly  all 
Ferns  may  be  grown  in  baskets,  if  desirable.  I 
once  saw  the  back  wall  of  a  large  conservatory 
completely  hidden  by  Ferns  in  baskets,  chiefly 
Maiden  hairs,  and  the  effect  was  good. 

Late  Grapes. — Cros  Colman  and  Alicante, 
which  are  expected  to  keep  till  February,  must 
be  looked  ovor,  and  if  the  berries  are  at  all 
crowded  in  the  bunch  a  fow  of  the  smallest  may 
bo  cut  out.  Inside  borders  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  water,  as  the  roots  must  bo  kept  moist 
for  some  time  yet.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given 
freely,  or  artificials  may  be  scattered  over  tho 
borders  and  watered  in.  Outsido  borders,  if 
dry,  should  have  a  good  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure.  Where  the  roots  can  ramble  outside 
it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  know  whore  they  are, 
and  wo  may  feel  quite  sure  they  will  occupy  tho 
best  feeding  ground  available,  and  rich  top- 
dressings  on  tho  surface  will  generally  attract 
them.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  surface 
should  bo  sealed  up  with  heavy  coverings  of 
rank  manure. 

Window  gardening.— All  cuttings  will 
strike  now  either  in  a  shady  window  or  outside. 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  fine-foliaged  plants  generally 
must  be  kept  moist.  Use  the  sponge  to  koep 
the  foliage  clean.  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes 
will  do  well  in  a  light  window,  shaded  from  the 
sun. 

Outdoor  garden.— It  has  been  a  very  dry 
time  for  layering  and  budding,  and  water  has 
been  used  freely  when  the  work  could  not  be 
delayed.  Where  tho  water  has  been  laid  on, 
and  pressure  enough  given  to  enable  a  hose  to 
be  used,  it  has  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  keep  things  moving,  but  it  is  of  no  use  bud¬ 
ding  unless  the  bark  works  freely,  and  layers  will 
not  root  in  a  dry,  hot  soil.  The  value  of  deep 
culture  has  been  shown  during  tho  present  dry, 
hot  season,  and  the  hoe  has  provod  a  most 
useful  tool  in  checking  evaporation  where  used 
weokly.  Beds  of  two-year-old  plants  of  Carna¬ 
tions  will  throw  a  large  quantity  of  long-Btemmed 
flowers.  Such  sorts  as  I-taby,  Ketton  Rose,  Mrs. 
R.  Hole,  Uriah  Pike,  etc.,  I  always  leave  for 
a  couple  of  years,  as  they  throw  twice  as  many 
flowers  as  yearling  plants.  Of  course,  help  is 
;iven  in  top-dressing.  Asters  and  Stocks  must 
IC  mulched  to  have  them  mod.  Pentstemons 
and  Antirrhinums  are  very  bright  and  effective 
during  the  hot  weather  and  have  not  had  a  drop 
of  water,  but  the  hoe  has  been  used  often  to 
keep  a  loose  surface.  I  dislike  the  rake— so 
beloved  by  some  of  my  amateur  friends,  who 
think  their  bods  and  borders  are  not  made  tidy 
till  the  rako  has  been  run  over  to  smooth  tho 
surface,  which  immediately  bakes  and  cracks  to 
let  out  the  moisture. 

Fruit  garden.— Now  St  raw  Wry  planta¬ 
tions  may  be  made  now.  Make  the  ground 
fairly  firm  before  planting,  water  well,  and 
mulch.  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  and  Elton  Pino  are  good  varieties. 
Tho  last-named  may  bo  planted  in  a  western 
aspect,  to  come  in  late.  American  blight  is 
giving  trouble  in  many  gardens,  and  some 
nurseries  are  not  altogether  freo  from  it.  All 
tho  white  spots  should  be  dealt  with  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  manner  now.  A  brush,  dipped  in  paraffin, 
and  rubbed  ovor  tho  spots,  makes  short  work  of 
the  insects.  Scarcely  any  trees  growing  against 
walls  exposed  to  the  sunshine  get  water  enough 
in  a  dry  season.  All  trees  on  south  walls  should 
be  mulched  when  the  dry  weather  sets  in.  The 
mulch  can  bo  raked  off  in  Soptombor  when  tho 
weather  changes.  Heavily  •  laden  trees  need 
more  nourishment  than  they  get  in  a  general 
way.  Help  may  be  given  now  in  the  shape  of 
liquid-manure,  or  stable-manure  may  be  placed 
round  the  trees  anil  the  water  carted  and  poured 
over  the  manure.  Peaches  under  glass  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  bo 
freely  exposed,  and  the  foliage  waterod  with  tho 
engine  or  hose,  and  the  borders  moistened  if  the 
weather  continues  dry. 

Vegetable  garden  — The  most  important 
point  in  a  dry,  hot  season  like  the  present  is  to 
keep  the  surface  loose  among  the  growing  crops. 
If  more  hoeing  was  done,  less  watering  would  bs 
needed.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
Cabbage  or  other  seeds  to  germinate  in  tne  hot 
sunshine,  shade  will  bo  very  helpful.  I  have 
metimes  cut  branches  from  trees  and  plai 
seed-beda,  and  used  mats,  Rhubarb-leav 
other  things  which  hsppeiyfj^  |l^l[3ip|rtcjy 


Where  the  soil  is  of  a  porous  character,  salt 
will  bo  found  very  usoful,  and  may  be  applied 
at  any  time  during  spring.  I  have  scattered  it 
among  tho  young  crops  at  tho  rate  of  (i  lb. 
or  7  lb.  per  square  rod.  If  used  in  winter  more 
liberal  dressings  may  be  given,  but  1  lb.  per 
square  yard  should  not  bo  exceeded,  as  ilamago 
may  lie  done  to  growing  crops.  Artificial 
manure,  except  in  a  liquid  form,  is  of  no  use  in 
a  dry  season.  Draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the 
earliest  planted  Leeks.  Lute  Celery  may  still 
be  planted,  though  tho  heads  will  not  attain 
to  full  size.  Tho  heads  will  be  very  useful  later 
in  tho  season,  and  as  the  plants  are  raised  out¬ 
side,  sown  in  April,  thoy  will  not  ho  so  likely  to 
bolt.  Lift  all  Potatoes  when  the  skins  are  Bet, 
aud  crop  the  land  with  .Spinach. 

E.  Hobday. 


THB  DOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Kxtracls  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

AwjwU  13th. — Planted  a  small  span-roofed 
house  with  .Spark’s  Favourite  Cucumber  for 
autumn  and  winter  bearing.  This  crop  is 
planted  in  old  turfy  loam,  with  just  a  daah  of 
old  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  a  little  crushed 
charcoal  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  various  bedding  plants,  taking  the 
tender  things,  such  as  Coleuses,  Iresinee,  and 
Alternantheras,  first.  Geraniums  will  bo  struck 
outside,  other  things  in  cold-frame,  closed 
except  for  a  couplo  of  hours  in  the  morning. 
Sowed  seels  of  Cyclamen. 

August  I'/lh. — Pulled  up  spring-sown  Onions 
and  laid  out  thinly  to  complete  ripening. 
Nailed  in  young  wood  of  wall  trees  and  exposed 
late  Peaches  by  thrusting  aside  overhanging 
leaves.  Gave  trees  against  sunny  walls  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  We  find  a  groat  advantage 
in  using  the  hose  upon  trees  on  walla  till  the 
fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening.  This  is  done  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  hoe  is  in  constant  use 
among  growing  crops.  Top-dressed  Tomatoes. 

August  16th. — Commenced  putting  in  cut¬ 
tings  of  Geraniums  for  bedding  and  Zonals  for 
pot  culture.  Planted  out  Endive  and  Lettuces 
in  moist  weather,  if  possible,  otherwise  the 
ground  is  watered  before  planting  and  kept 
moist  till  rain  comes.  Endive  and  Lettuces  are 
tied  up  when  large  enough  to  blanch,  but  not 
too  close.  Gathered  a  few  of  the  earliest 
Apples  anil  Pears.  Cut  out  the  old  canes  of 
Raspberries. 

AuijumI.  ltith. — Shifted  on  Tuberoses  which 
were  started  outside  in  small  pots.  These  are 
required  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  and 
by  bringing  them  on  in  succession  we  shall  have 
flowors  all  tho  winter.  All  Peas  and  Beans  are 
now  gathered  as  soon  as  largo  enough  for  use, 
with  the  hope  of  stimulating  production  later. 
Planted  Strawberries.  Surplus  plants  from  the 
forced  stock  have  boon  used.  Wo  find  thoso 
make  strong- bearing  plants  next  season. 

August  17tli. — Made  a  first  sowing  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  for  standing  the  winter.  Shall  sow 
again  later.  Sowed  various  hardy  annuals  for 
spring  bedding,  including  Sileno,  Limnanthos 
Douglasi,  Nomophila  insignia.  Cut  back  Tufted 
Pansies  to  encourage  production  of  cuttings. 
These  generally  come  with  roots  at  the  base 
when  tho  centre  is  relieved  of  the  pressuro  from 
outsido  branches. 

Auijuxt  18th. — Shifted  on  Primulas  and  Cine¬ 
rarias.  These  are  grown  in  cold-frames  placed 
in  a  partially  shaded  position.  All  pods  are 
picked  from  Sweet  Peas  uidess  seeds  are 
required.  A  mulch  and  liquid-manure  have  been 
used  freely.  Pricked  out  horbacoous  Calceo¬ 
larias  into  boxes.  These  are  among  tho  very  few 
plants  which  thrive  host  when  rather  loosely 

Sotted.  Put  in  cuttings  of  a  collodion  of 
ouble  Ivy  Geraniums.  Removod  faded  flowers 
from  Roses. 


Seedling  Carnations.  I  am  sending  some  Carna¬ 
tion  blooms,  mostly  seedlings,  and  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  il  you  could  kindly  tell  me  if  any  of  them  are  worth 
keeping  and  layering  ?  They  have  scarcely  been  dishudd-d 
at  all.  so  are  not  so  fine  ai  they  might  be  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  a  good  bloom  should  have  plain 
edges’,  and  "hat  are  good  points  in  a  flower:— Oi.n  Clo  r. 

(Nos.  1)  and  13  seem  to  us  to  be  worth  keeping  and  in¬ 
creasing.;  the-  other  kinds  may  be  had  trom  a  packet  of 
ri>|  Idd^efiO  Wlff  only  standard  is  beauty  and  -.  arieiy,  and 
I  the  more  de  ulion  from  the  accepted  standard  ot  the 
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OORRBSPONDBNOB. 


Questions,-  Outfit*  and  arm ten  an  insertsd  in 
Qardrnisii  free  of  charge  if  correspondent!  follow  these 
rule* :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oakdrhins,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cooent 
Garden,  London.  Letter!  on  busineti  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publish  rr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  oj  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnins  has  to  be 
lent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWBRS. 

Arum  Dracunculus  (W.  MacCunn).—' Thin  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  hardy  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  a  Lily,  but  an  Aroid.  It  will  ({row  well 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden  by  itself,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  ill  a  loamy  soil.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  and 
therefore  of  no  (treat  commercial  value. 

Begonias  (K.  Bellows).— You  ought  to  raise  the 
Begonias  in  the  spring,  and  then  when  strong  enough 
plant  out  in  the  open.  They  will  flower  and  make  a  good 
display  if  well  attended  to.  You  can  also  buy  dried  conns 
lu  the  early  spring,  start  them  in  cold  frame  in  Cocoa-nut- 
Ithro,  and  plant  out  when  well  rooted. 

Dividing  Pansies  (l>.  It  ).  —  In  order  to  avoid 
having  long,  straggling  shoots  when  divided,  the  best  way 
is  to  cut  the  planta  down  previously  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  work  amongst  them  a  little  finely-sifted  sandy  soil. 
They  will  then  soon  throw  up  growths,  when  the  plants 
may  be  divided.  The  shoots  cut  off  may  be  put  in  as  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  moist,  shady  border  under  a  handlight  if  re 
<iuircd. 

Unhealthy  Rose  leaves  (W.  D.,  Wilts).  —  The 
Hose  leaves  sent  are  very  slightly  affected  with  the 
"Orange  Fungus,"  and  also  very  much  w-ith  red-spider. 
Syringe  the  leaves  freely  twice  a  day  with  soapy  water, 
and  also  mulch  with  manure  and  give  abundai.ee  of  water 
to  the  roots.  If  manure  can  lie  given,  so  much  the  hotter. 
If  this  treatment  is  persevered  with  they  will  probably 
Boon  become  healthv. 

Renovating  Alstroemerias  (A.  II.).— As  the 

Slants  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  same  position  they 
»ve  probably  exhausted  the  soil.  When  the  tops  have 
died  down  in  the  autumn  litt  the  roots  which  arc  tuberous, 
divide  them  If  necessary,  and  replant  in  well-drained  soil, 
into  which  has  been  worked  a  liberal  quantity  of  well 
decomposed  cow  or  stable-manure.  During  summer  i. 
mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
plants. 

Roses  not  blooming  (W.  0.).— The  Hoses  have 

perhaps  been  overwatered,  and  the  soil  is  therefore  sour. 
The  presence  of  mildew  seems  to  indicate  as  much. 
Aerate  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  stirring,  and  syringe  the 
mildewed  parts  with  sulphur  and  water,  or  dust  flowers 
of  sulphur  over  them,  leave  the  young  wood  the  full 
length,  and  expose  it  to  the  full  light  to  get  it  ripe,  and 
thendouhtles8  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  next  spring. 

Asters  dying  (Scrutator).— On  finding  that  your 
Aster  plan  Is  died  off  soon  after  being  planted,  ov<n  re¬ 
peatedly,  did  you  examine  the  soil  to  see  whether  it  con¬ 
tained  grubs,  maggot*,  or  wireworms,  as  it  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  some  ot  thete  things  are  the  cause  1  Or  it  may 
be  that  small  slugs  ate  the  stems  during  the  night,  thus 
causing  the  plant*  to  collapse.  Wc  can  hardly  assume 
that  manure  mixed  with  sawdust  would  promote  Injury 
unless  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  insect  life.  If  you 

Elant  others  sprinkle  soot  or  lime  on  the  soil,  and  stir  it  in 
pfore  replanting. 

Brampton  Stocks  (Scrutator).— Vie  have  grave 
doubt*  whether  jour  seed  wan  that  of  the  true  Brampton 
Stock.  Tiie  true  strain  is  of  so  vigorous  a  character  that 
seed  should  tie  sown  in  May  or  June  at  the  latest  to  enable 
plants  to  become  strong  enough  to  bloom  the  following 
year  ;  they  should  lie  very  sturdy  plants  to  put  out  where 
to  bloom  in  the  month  of  September  at  the  latest.  Such 
plant*  should  carry  spikes  s  me  10  inches  to  12  inches 
long,  with  two  or  three  side  or  branching  flower-stems. 
It  your  seed  was  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the  plant*,  a* 
you  say,  not  put  out  until  the  spring,  it  is  unlikely,  if 
true,  they  would  flower  until  the  following  year.  Possibly 
jour  plants  are  of  a  strain  called  Emperor  or  a  Giant  Ten- 
week  order.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  planta  will 
stand  through  the  winter  and  flower  next  year ;  all 
depends  on  whether  they  have  the  true  Hrompton  consti¬ 
tution.  In  any  case,  get  proper  seed  and  sow  next  May  to 
have  good  flowering  plants  the  following  year. 

Sloping  Grass  banks  (Slaidencombc).  —  Sharp 

slopes  of  Grass,  especially  it  looking  to  the  pun,  naturally 
dry  very  rapidly  in  the  summer  because  so  little  moisture 
can  penetrate  into  the  banks.  You  could  not  do  better 
than,  ii.  October  next  and  as  early  as  you  can,  have  these 
Grass  slopes  forked  up  and  cleaned,  adding  to  them  after 
cleaning  some  short  manure,  and  again  lurking  that  in, 
then  planting  common,  Irish,  or  any  other  fairly  rapid- 
growing  Ivy,  as  once  that  is  established  it  would  make  a 
green  covering  always  You  may  find  St.  John's  Wort 
also  make  an  excellent  cover.  These  things  would  need 
but  a  little  occasional  trimming  The  Ampclopsis  would 
hardly  do,  and  would  leave  you  tare  banks  all  the  winter. 
Grass  slopes,  even  at  the  liest,  require  much  labour  in 
mowing  them.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  Ivy  planted  IS  inches 
apart,  the  “hoot*  being  pegged  down  evenly  all  over  tne 
bank.  Plant*  can  lie  purchased  cheaply. 

Renovating  a  lawn  (F.  M  !>.)  —No  doubt  you 
arc  finding,  as  so  many  persons  do  during  dry  weather, 
that  all  coarse  weeds  or  Grasses  in  a  lawn,  because  they 
root  deep,  grow  freely,  whilst  the  shallow-rooting  lawn 
Grasses  seem  to  wither  up.  That  gins  the  weeds  a  chance 
which  they  have  not  when  the  weather  is  moister  and 
Grass  grows  freely.  You  should  have  all  theseyeouw 
weeds  and  Grasses  kept  cut  down  very  close  to  thei-roun 
with  u  scythe  now,  is  that  'YUl  Che  lp’ to’.  Vrakt-n^fb 
then,  as  the  weather  becomes  damper,  the  best 


will  partially  overgrow  them.  To  attempt  rooting  out  the 
weeds  now  would  be  to  create  bare  (latches  on  your  lawn 
that  you  could  not  at  present  renovate.  But  towards  the 
end  of  September  you  can,  wll  h  a  sharp-toothed  rake  hard 
worked  over  the  lawn,  remove  much  coarse  matter ;  also 
have  some  cut  out  with  a  knife.  Thou  give  the  lawn  a 
top-dressing  of  fine  gritty  soil,  and  sow  over  it  good  lawn 
Grass  seed,  well  raking  and  rolling  it  in  and  protecting  it 
from  the  bird*.  That  should  be  done  quite  early  in  Octo 
her  or  else  be  left  over  till  April. 

TREES  AND  SlIRUBS. 

Bxochorda  grandlflora  (John  Stanton).— This 
flue  shrub  is  a  native  of  North  China.  It  Is  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  or  by  suckers,  and  grows  well  in  any  ordin 
arily  go»l  garden  soil. 

Quick-growing  creeper  ( llazUmere )  —Once  the 

plants  are  well  rooted  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  either  of  the  Virginian  Creepers,  and 
certainly  Vitis  inconstans  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  is  the  best  to 
make  a  neat  covering.  The  old  and  loose-growing  variety 
is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  strong  winds,  whereas  the  othir 
holds  to  walls  so  tenaciously  that  no  wind  seems  to  injure 
it.  We  think  your  difficulty  in  getting  a  plant  to  do  well 
on  your  north  aspect  must  lie  due  to  bad  planting  or  lack 
of  soil  preparation.  You  can  get  plants  in  pots  and  plant 
at  any  time  ;  hut  the  ground  should  lie  well  broken  up  and 
deeply-,  and  have  some  well-decayed  manure  worked  into 
it,  and  about  the  plant  some  sand.  You  ought  also  to 
mulch  the  plant  well  with  some  good  rotten  manure,  and 
give  during  dry  weather  frequent  soakings  of  water.  This 
creeper,  to  have  it  good,  must  have  as  much  attention  as 
a  l  ine.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  plants  hard  the  first 
spring  after  planting,  and  then  the  new  growths  soon 
attach  themselves  to  the  wall.  In  planting  remove  drain¬ 
age  from  the  roots  and  loosen  them  partially. 

FRUIT. 

Manure-water  for  Vines  (Enquirer)— You  are 
certainly  quite  right  in  giving  your  inside  Vine-border 
soakings  of  manure-water  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling,  os  if 
applied  in  a  clear  state,  and  not  too  strong,  it  is  of  the 

Srvatcat  possible  benefit  to  the  Vines,  and  is,  indeed,  in- 
ispensable.  As  you  have  succeeded  well  in  the  past  with 
the  use  of  the  manure-water  you  cannot  do  licttcr  than 
follow  on  with  the  practice. 

drapes  falling  (Grower).— A  little  fire-heat  will  be 
certainly  useful  in  dull,  cool  weather  ;  but  the  want  of 
heat  Is  apparently  not  the  cause  of  the  Grapes  on  one  Vine 
doing  so  badly  whilst  those  oil  the  other  in  the  same  house 
are  doing  so  well.  Arc  the  Vines  of  identical  kinds  1  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to  advise  you  without  seeing 
them.  There  is  probably  something  wrong  at  the  roots. 
Cannot  you  get  a  competent  professional  garden- r  in  the 
locality  to  give  you  a  look  in  and  advise  ? 

Cutting  off  Strawberry  leaves  ( La ra). —The 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  Strawberry-plants 
with  a  scythe  or  knife  is  quite  wrong,  and  is  done  in 
cnliro  ignorance  of  the  important  part  leaves  play  in 
plant  life.  When  all  the  leaves  arc  retained  much  is  done 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  stout  fruiting  crowns  for  the 
ensuing  year.  When  the  leaves  are  removed,  then  the 
crowns  are  weakened.  If  yours  arc  old  beds  they  may  not 
be  worth  retaining.  As  a  rule,  Strawberry-plants  are  not 
profitable  after  the  third  year  of  fruiting.  Except  to  put 
runners  into  pots,  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  attempt  remov¬ 
ing  them  whilst  the  fruit  la  being  gathered  ;  but  if  runners 
are  not  wanted,  then  all  may  be  cut  off  and  cleared  away, 
and  a  good  mulch  of  manure  given  to  the  plant*  to  help 
them  to  make  strong  fruiting  crowns.  Plant  ill  rows 
2  feet  apart  singly. 

Seedling  Oranges  (K.  n.).—' You  must  grow  your 
seedling  Orange-plants  in  pots,  and,  failing  a  greenhouse, 
keep  them  in  a  room  cloee  to  the  window.  Generally  in 
this  country  the  plant*  do  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  with¬ 
out  heat,  except  when  very  cold,  then  some  warmth  is 
needful.  Certainly  they  flower  and  fruit  best  if  always  in 
a  fairly  warm  greenhouse.  They  nerd  a  soil  composed  of 
half  turfy  loam  and  h»lf  fibrous  peat,  to  which  limy  he 
added  some  old  hot- bed  manure  and  sand.  Give  the  pot* 
before  polling  quite  an  inch  deep  ot  drainage.  It  jour 
seedling*  are  now  strong  enough  shift  them  into  fi-lnch 
pots  for  the  winter.  We  fear  you  may  And  it  difficult  to 
winter  them  without  a  greenhouse.  As  to  planting  bulbs 
for  spring  blooming,  do  so  in  October :  but  seeds  of  soiuo 
spring-blooming  plants  should  lie  sown  by  the  middle  of 
this  month  outdoors. 

Grafted  Apple-trees  (WorsborougKy—U  you  have 
not  done  so  yet,  certainly  it  is  time  that  you  removed  the 
ties  which  bound  your  grafts  on  Paradise  Apple  stocks  in¬ 
serted  In  April  loat.  The  stems  will  swell  and  cause  the 
unions  to  become  more  complete  when  the  ties  are  re¬ 
moved.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  also  force  a  stake  into 
the  ground  beside  each  tree,  and  to  it  loosely  tie  the  grow¬ 
ing  graft,  a*  there  is  always  some  danger  the  first  year 
that  it  may  bo  blown  out.  In  the  winter  all  the  shoots 
will  need  some  moderate  shortening,  and  next  year  there 
will  be  no  dar.ger  of  blowing  out.  If  any  shoot*  break  out 
below  the  gralt  union  severely  repress  them  ;  but  the  more 
free  the  growth  is  aliove  the  gralt  the  belter,  as  that 
means  good  root  action.  If  the  trees  have  ample  room, 
let  them  remain  where  they  arc  for  another  year,  then 
carefully  lift  and  replant  them. 

VEGETABLES 

Old  Cabbage-beds  (fl.).— In  very  many  gardens 
the  old  Cabbage-stumps  are  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake 
of  the  second  crop  of  little  heart*  they  produce  in  autumn 
•  nil  during  the  winter.  The  soil  amongst  them  should 
now  Tie  well  worked  with  a  hoe,  and  if  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  of  some  kind  can  he  given  the  produce  will  he 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  flavour  and  tenderness  to  early 
spring  Cabbages.  Where  no  attention  is  given  to  them 
they  aro  generally  tough  and  leathery  and  of  little  value, 
unless  the  land  he  deep  and  rich. 

Bottling  Green  Peas.  etc.  (A.  H.  G.)  —Green 

Peas  should,  ere  being  bottled,  be  whilst  young  also  ot  one 
size.  Then  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  the  top.  Stand  the  bottles  up  to  their  necks  In  a 
large  pot  of  water  ,  stand  over  a  fire  and  boil  slowly,  then, 
so  soon  as  tje  Poaa  seem  to  be  soft,  take  the  bottles  out, 
h  them  over,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
•Tench  Beans  In  the  same  way.  buj;  | 


rind  Just  trimmed  «  each  end.  Ton 


bo  treated  should  lie  green,  not  large,  and  made  to  fit 
closely  into  the  bottles  in  the  some  way ;  these  may  have 
a  little  Ginger  added,  but  flavouring  is  best  left  until 
served  fo  table.  Bottling  of  these  things,  however,  Is  work 
that  is  licst  done  by  someone  who  has  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  process,  as  a  slight  mistake  may  lead  to  failure. 

Chicory  and  S&lsafy  (John).— Sulsafy  is  an  ordin¬ 
ary  root  vegetable,  seed  of  which  should  be  sown  ill  April 
in  drills  12  inches  apart.  The  young  plant*  later  should 
lie  thinned  out  to  I  inches  apart.  The  roots  in  tho  winter 
have  to  lie  stored  in  sand,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
Parsnips  or  Carrots.  Chicory  seed  should  lie  sown  also 
in  drills  in  Maj-,  the  plants  being  thinned  out  to  6  inches 
opart.  The  roots  when  full  grown  arc  nearly  as  large  as 
Carrots  and  have  nearly  black  skins.  These  are  in  tho 
early  winter  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  outhouse, 
then  when  required  they  arc  set  into  boxes  thickly  with 
soil,  and  stood  in  a  warm  place,  well  watered,  and  covered 
up  close  to  cause  the  growths  from  the  crowns  to  liecomc 
blanched.  Tlieso  arc  eaten  as  salad  or  stowed  and  esten 
a*  Scakale.  Tile  best  variety  of  Chicory  is  the  Witloof  or 
Large  Brussels  Chicory,  which  in  appearance  resembles 
very  much  a  blanched  head  of  Cos  Le  l  luce. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Waller  llawkes.— You  are  keeping  the  house  too  close, 
we  fear.  Let  the  plant*  have  more  air,  and  we  think  you 
will  soon  see  a  change.  Perhaps,  too.  you  arc  keeping  the 
plants  too  wet  at  the  roots  and  feeding  them,  Mills  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  make  a  gross  growth  on  which  the  fruit 

never  sets  freely. - A.  II.— Kindly  say  what  sort  of 

plant*  you  require. - SI.  I1'.  S.— Your  Apple-tree  shoot  is 

attacked  by  canker,  a  disease  we  hope  to  deal  with  fully  in 
a  coming  issue.- — -A.  SI.  K.,  Undue  of  A  Won. —Quite 

impossible  to  say  ;  specimen  was  too  dried  up. - A .  k.  F. 

— Very  probably  wireworm  is  the  cause  of  failure.  Do  j  on 
grow  two  years  in  the  same  ground,  a*,  if  so,  this  would 
cause  the  trouble?  You  ought  to  make  a  fresh  plantation 
every  year  with  young  layers,  changing  the  ground  as 

well. - Subscriber.— Articles  on  growing  Strawberries  in 

casks  appeared  in  our  issues  of  July  22,  August  12,  PJ, 
September,  2,  P,  23,  Octolier  7,  14.  1SPP.  These  may  lie 

obtained  from  tile  publisher. - fl.  S.  II.  W.— See  article  cn 

"Shanking  in  Grapes,"  p.  316. - R.S.  fl.—  Tomatoes  may- 

lie  gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  show.  They  should  i  e 
quite  ripe  when  gathered.  The  show  committee  ought  to 

piovlde  dishes  for  you  to  place  the  fruit  on - >\  .1.  'A.— 

It  is  cheapest  to  buy  by  the  cast.  In  the  0-inch  and 
7-inch  32  go  to  the  cast,  and  in  the  S-Inch  21  go  to  the  cast. 
The  measurement  is  taken  across  the  mouth  of  the  pot  in¬ 
side.  We  should  say  the  small  size  would  answer  your 

Eurpose.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  potting  to  obtain 

irge  flowers. - li.  I'.  S.  —  "  The  Carnation  Manual," 

Cassell  and  Co. - Amateur.— You  can  propagate  the 

Privet  and  laurel  in  the  autumn.  Rhododendrons  must 

lie  layered  or  grafted. - K.  If.  /'.—If  you  keep  the  lawn 

well  mowed  the  Clover  ought  to  do  no  harm,  and  as  the 

Grass  spreads  the  Clover  will  gradually  (lie  away. - SI  It. 

—We  fear,  unless  you  know  something  aliout  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Carnations,  you  will  fail  to  make  thorn  pay.  It  all 
depends  on  the  demand  for  the  flowers  in  your  district,  and 
also  your  proximity  to  a  market  .  You  must  also  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  good  supply  of  the  best  s*  lf-coioured  flowers  tor 

sale. - Korah. — You  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  pots 

in  the  way  you  mention.  There  were  no  flowers  enclosed. 

- II.  K.  Holmes.— Ves.  if  like  the  sample  sent  it  will  he 

very  valuable  for  potting  and  making  Vine  borders,  using 

ihedustv  part  for  your  kitchen  and  flower  garden. - 

fl.  Walden.— Your  Roses  have  been  cheeked  in  some  way. 
Pick  off  all  tho  had  buds  and  encourage  the  plant  to 
grow,  and  you  may  get  a  good  autumn  bloom. 


Any  communication!  respecting  plant!  or  fruit! 
lent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oardiniko 
Illustratrd.  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  f Aan  four  Hud*  of  fruits  or  Itower I  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.  —  C.  T.  Blanchard. —  Yucca 

Cloriosa. - 7'.  G.  SI.— I,  Calycantlms  floridus  ;  2,  Send 

jttcr  specimen  ;  3,  Scabiosa  Webbiana  ;  4,  Sedum 
spurium  ;  6,  (Enothera  Frascri ;  6,  Ilemerocallis  fulva  ;  7, 
llpiloliium  angustifolium. — — fl.  G.  If.  II. — 1,  Campanula 
sp.,  should  like  to  know  something  of  it*  growth;  2, 
1'oteutUla  fmlicosa ;  3,  Veronica  ni|>e8tris ;  4,  Veronica 
spicata.— Jack.— 1,  Common  I  .arch  ;  2,  Silver  Fir  (Abies 

peotinata). - Sirs.  Lascelles.— Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum 

adinntitolium),  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  easily  increased 

by  division. - Sirs.  Patrick.— Angelica  sylvestris. - 

II.  11.— 1,  Aconltum  Napellus  versicolor;  2,  Sidalcea Can¬ 
dida  ;  3,  Phlox  decussata  var. ;  4,  Centaurra  montuna 
rubra  ;  6,  Spiraia  filipendula  fl.-pl. ;  0,  Asphodeline  lutoa  ; 

7,  Crassula  sp.,  send  fresh  flowers  if  lxwsibic. - hi.  J. 

Walter. — Catalpa  hignonioide*. - F.  Wolfe.—  1,  Cimici- 

fuga  raeemosa ;  2,  llelianthus  rlgidus;  3,  Common  IDd 

Clover;  4,  Send  better  specimen. - Kdilli  A.  Bailey.— 1, 

Sedum  Fostcrianum  glaucum ;  2,  Sedum  maximum ;  3, 

Sedum  album. - II.  Parley. — 1,  Please  send  in  bloom  ;  2, 

Erigeron  philadelphictis. - Ignoramus.— I,  Antcnnaiia 

tomentosa ;  2,  IHcracium  aurantiacuin  ;  3,  Lysinmcbia 
nummularia  ;  4,  Saxifraga  bifurcata;  5,  Achillea  ptarmica 

fl.-pl. - fl.  SI.  R.—1,  Lj-chnis,  send  better  speciine  n  ;  2, 

Veronica  Trnvcrsi ;  3,  Dcutzia  crcnata  fl.-pl. ;  4,  Veronica 

spicata.  Wc  can  only  name  four  in  any  one  week. - 

Kdicards.— Flowers  and  box  received  quite  smashed. - 

Hcelyn  Cory  ton.— I,  Catalpa  bignonioidcs,  sec  article  in 
this  week's  issue,  page  300  ;  2,  Probably  a  Viburnum, 
should  like  to  see  flowers ;  3,  Cannot  name  from  Icave-s 
only.  —  L.  SI.  1  liny  try  flowers  too  shrivelled  to  be 

aide  to  identify. - .Hi's*  Main  waring.  —  Lysimachia 

vulgaris.  —  H.  Ktimo  — Seutlcmria  Hoelwcmi.  F.. 

Bellows. So  flowers  received. - Tilt  and  Sou.  -Thalie- 

trum  aquilegdolium. - John  Black.—  I,  Lvsimachia 

thyrsi  flora ;  2,  Galega  officinalis  alba  ;  3,  Nepeta  Mussini ; 

4,  Sedum  Sitboldi  vnrngatum  ;  6,  Splnea  Japomca. - 

A.  II.  C.—l,  Helenium  pumduro ;  2,  Erjngiuin  mariti- 
mum  ;  3,  Lychnis  Flos-Cuculi  fl.-pl.  ;  4,  Ljthram  rose  uni. 

- fl.  Walden.— Quite  impossible  to  ea>  from  such  a  spici- 

men. - A.  llolmee.— Kindly  send  better  specimens ,  too 

shrlvellsd  to  Identify 

Names'  Of1  fruit  — H  J.  Air.:.:  —Apple  Juneati.-v 
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COLOURED  PLATES  OF  FLOWERS 

FOR  SCREENS  AND  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

From  Drawings  by  the  best  flower  painters,  flnely  reproduced  in  colour. 

Per  dozen,  1/0;  per  twenty-five,  3/-;  per  fifty,  6/-;  per  hundred,  10/-,  post  free.  Well  assorted  or  customers’ own 
selection.  Set  of  300  (each  different),  £1  10s.,  post  free.  P.O.O.  to  W.  K.  Bishop.  Specimen  Plate,  post  free,  3d. 


Ahutilon  OoMi'ii  PI  opr* 

„  Vfxilluriiini 
„  vitiloliiiin  anil  ur. 
Acalypha  Sanderiana 
Acldanthcra  tricolor 
Aeridos  Lawrencen 
Allnnmndn  Williams! 

Almond,  double 
Amaryllis  lioll* 

„  Belladonna 

,,  Nestor  and  Splendent 

Angraecum  caudatum 
Anoigsntbua  breviflorus 
Anthurium  atro-sangulneum 
Apholandra  nitons 
Aqullogia  Stuart  1 
Arctotfs  acaulis 
Arisatma  specious 
Aristoloohfa  clegans 
Aster  Amelins  and  A.  linearilollus 
„  Strncheri 


Reaumon'ia  .-rei-dlflora 
Begonia  lilolre  dc  Lorraine 
„  llnagenna 
,,  hcmrophylla 
„  John  Ileal 
Begonias,  two 
llentliaiiiia  fragile™ 

Bignonlu  purpurea 
Hillhergiu  vittat.i 
Ulamlloiiliu  tlaiumca 
liomarea  Carderi 
„  oceulata 
Boronia  heterophylla 
Bougainvillea  spci-tabilis 
Bnutar>lia  President  Cleveland  and  B. 
Sirs.  It.  Green 

Rruginnnsia  .  hlnraullia  and  B.  cornigera 
Buddleia  lariahllis 

Burtnnia  a.  alira,  B.  '  HI0..1  .mil  Jobusunia 
lupuliru 


(  esalptnn  japmlca 
Calanlhc  giga* 

„  Veitvl.l  . 

Calanthes,  hybrid 
Calceolaria  alba 

,,  Burhidgel 
( Calceolaria*,  by  brid 
Calochorlus  llavus 

,,  Kenncdyl 
<  alpurnia  auroa 
Calyslegis  aylvnl  iea 

Camellia  Donckelaari  and  Saaanqua  var. 

„  reticulata 
,,  Sasanqna 

Camellias,  two  new  Japanese 
fauna  (Indian  Shot) 

Carinas,  Preach  ;  Sarah  Mill  anil  Maurice 
Mussey 

Carnation  Marguerite 

,  M.  Bergcndi  and  Mile.  Roue- 

sell 

„  Queen 

Carpenteria  californica 
Catasetuin  Bunge  rollli 
Caitleya  II  arrisoniio 
„  labiata 
„  Pcrcivaliana 
Centaurcas 
Cercia  siliqunstrum 
Cerr-us  Lemoinei 
Ccrintbe  retorta 
Chimonanthus  fragran9 
Cbionodoxa  gigantea 
Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dart 
Chrysanthemums,  Elaine  and  Soleil  d'Or 
,,  Japanese  Anemone- 

tlowered 

„  (single).  Miss  Rose  and 

Mary  Anderson 

„  Purity  and  Distinction 

„  two  hardy 

Cineraria  aurita 
Cistus  erispus 
,,  lalanilerus 


cistus  purpureus 

1  ‘larkia  clegans  II. -pi. 

Clematis  intesrilollu  var.  Duraudl 
„  Staiucvi 
Clerorlendrou  Kaimplcrl 
,,  nutans 

Clianthtis  Dampierl  ruarginatus 
Cohurgia  trichroma 
Conamlrnu  ramondioides 
Cornus  Kouso 
Cosmos  bipiunatus 
Cratiegus  tanacetifolius 
Crinum  flmbriatum 
„  Powclli 
Cypella  Horbertl 

Cypripedlum  acaule  and  C.  puhescens 
,,  Chambcrlainianum 

„  Dominianurn 

Cytisus  nigricans  (Black  Broom) 

Delphinium  Zalil 
Dendromecon  rigidum 
Di'-r  ntra  speoubilla  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Dipladenia  bohviensis 
Disa  rru  i-mosa 
„  Veitohl 

Dracaena  Uodsefllana 


F.lsiagmis  pari  Holla 
C'jinecon  chionantha 
Kraut  heinum  neri'osum 
Kremunis  Bungei 
Kriea  hyemalis  and  E.  h.  alba 
Erodiura  Manoscavi 
Erythronium  Dens-canls 
Kuealy  plus  leucoxylou 
Kue-haris  amazonics 
Euphorbia  jarqulni<ellora 
Evogonlum  Purga 


Poreylhia  susis-nsa 
Pranciscea  calvcina  grandillora 
Fritillaria  Mehagrls  tar. 
Fuchsia  cory  mbiflota  »ar.  alba 
,,  Monarch 


(licinli  bracteata 
Genista  intnensis 

Gcntiaua  bavarica  and  Aqullegla  glandu- 
losa 

Gerlrera  Jamesonl 
Gcsnera  eardiiinlia 
,,  longiflnra 

Ileum  ininialmn 

Gladioli,  hybrid 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Beecher  and  (I.  Ben  Hur 
„  Quart  minimi  sii|rerbus 
„  Hiilplmrcus 
Glolie  Thistle 
Gloriosa  superba 
GriIHuia  Bluinenavia 
„  hyacinthina 

llahrnaria  mililaris 

Haberlea  rhodopensia  and  Campanula 
turbinata 

llahrothamnus  Newell! 

Ummanthus  cocolnen* 

Heaths,  Cornish  and  Dorset 
Heh-uium  ailtunuiale 
Ilelianthcimini  algarvense 
Heliauthus  mollis 
Hcmeroeallis  aurautiaca  major 
Hibiscus  Arrheri 
„  Camerotii 

,,  eannahinns  (purple  variety) 

,,  Rosa-siuensis  tulgens 
Ilippopluj  rhanmoides 
Hunnemannia  fumariwfolia 
Hy-acinthus  azureus 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  Maries! 

Hypericum  Moserianum 
.,  oblongilolium 
lllieium  floridanum 
Impatlens  Hawkeri 


Incarvlllea  Delavayl 
Iris  Ailchlsoni 
„  Gatesi 
,,  juncea 

,,  misHourlensis 
,,  ochroleuca  and  1.  Monspur 
„  Peacock 
Ixora  Westi 

Kamipfcria  rotunda 
Kniphofla  aioidcs  var.  glaucescsns 
„  caulescens 

„  longicollts 

Nclsoul 

I«olla  alhida 

„  anceps  Schrisderiana  and  L.  a 
Sanderiana 
„  elegans 
Lapageria  alba 

Lewisla  rodivlva  and  Micromerla  Plperella 
Liatris  pycnostachya 
Lilies,  two  Water 
Liliuni  Dalhausoni 
,,  Henry! 

„  jiardalinnm  var.  Warel 
,,  philippinense 
„  speciosum  Opal 
,,  „  ruhruni 

,,  miperliinu  (Swamp  Lily) 

„  Szovltzlanum 
Limnoeharls  Humboldt! 

I.inaria  dalmatiea 
Loniccra  svm|ierflorens 

Magnolia  consplcua 
„  Krnaeri 
Mali  a  laleritia 
Marb  a  c.ierillea 
Meliltis  melissophy  Hum 
Miltoniaspectahilieand  lar.  Morcllaua 
Mina  lobnta 

Montbrctun,  new  hybrid 
Mulisia  Clematis 
Myosotidium  nobils 

NarcUsi,  group  o! 

„  hybrid  poetious 
„  new:  1,  Albatross;  2.  Seagull; 
.1,  Seedling  Pheasant’s-eye 
Narvissus  BroussonctU 
„  Golden  Bell 

Nyiupliwa  Marliacea (< tanary  Water  Lily) 
„  „  unruea 

„  Lay  dekeri  rosea 

t  MontoglnsKUin  Watliaiiuui 
Olearia  insignia 
Uncidiuiii  Plialammwis 
Oruithogalum  arablciiiu 
„  nutans 

„  pyramidal* 

Oxalis  enneaphylla 
Osera  pulcbella 

Oxylropis  Limbo rtl  and  Aeantholimon 
glumaccum 

Psionia  albitlura  major 
„  Venus 
„  Wliitleyl 

Psoonies  (2  single),  M.  Attwood,  Tlie 
Mikado 

Pansies  (tufted)  Durhess  of  Fife  and  liar- 
Iree 

Papaver  orientale 

Passiflora  amabilis 

Paulo wnia  imtierialis 

Pelargonium  Mr.  H.  Oannell 

PenLstemon  Cobaia 

Phacelia  campanularia 

Phlox  Drummoudi  (some  good  vars.  of) 

„  ,,  (three  kinds  ol) 

Phy  llocactus  delicatus 
Pink  Her  Majesty 
Pinks,  single 
Placea  ornata 
Plagianthua  Lyaili 


Plumbago  eapensis 
Polygala  Cliammbuxus  purpurea 
Poppy  Anemones 
Primrose  College  Garden  seedling 
Primroses,  two  Chinese 
Primula  oliconica 
„  purpurea 
„  rosea  gr&ndiflora 
„  Sicboldi,  white  and  light  vara. 
Prunus  Amvgdalus 
„  Plssardi 

Kamondia  pyrenaica  alba 
Ranunculus  cortusnlollus 
,,  Lingua 

..  LyaJli 

Reinwardtia  tetragyna 
Rhododendron  Ceres 

,,  ke  wonts 

„  Mrs.  Thisclton  Dyer 

,,  nilagiricum 

Richardia  Pentlandl 
Rose  Anna  Ollivier 
„  Antoine  Rivolre 
„  Corlnna 
„  Emilio  Dupuy 
„  Ernest  Metz 
,,  II,  Nahomiand 
„  Jean  Perm-t 

„  .lilies  Grille/ 

,,  I -ill  retie  Messlmy 
,,  Mamaii  Cochet 
,,  Marquise  dc  Vivena 
„  Mine.  Charles 
„  „  Hoste 

„  „  Pernet-Dtieher 

.,  .,  dc  Wattcvllle 

„  Mrs.  Grant 
..  ..  Paul 

,,  Nnrciase 

,.  Soilienir  de  Catherine  Gulllot 
Hoses.  lenten,  in  winter 
Rudbeckia  purpurea 
Ruellia  macrantba 

barraveniat,  tie  v  hybrid 
Saxilraga  Bo.  di 
,,  Fortunel 
„  Rhei 
Scilla  taurica 
fihrubs,  two  winter 
Snowdrops  and  Winter  Aconite 

eight  kinds  of 
Spluerak  ea  aiiutilnides 
Npir.o.i  Anthony  Walerer 
Slonoinessoii  lii'.irnntum 
Stcmhergia  luU-a  and  K.  angiistilolla 
SI  ignispbyilmi  cilialuin 
Slroplnoarpiis 
Stuarlia  pseudn-Oaniellia 
Sweet  Peas,  II.  M.  Rlanley,  Mrs.  Fa-klnr-l. 
Orange  Prince,  and  Dorothy  Tcumuit 

Teeoma  Smith) 

Tlmnhergia  laurifoUa 
Triohopilla  brevis 
Trieyrtis  hirta 
Trillium  granilillorum 
Tulipa  Uesneriana 
„  Golden  Eagle 
„  Greigi  and  vars. 

„  Kolpakowskiaua 
Tulips,  old  garden 

Urceolina  pcndula 

Vanda  suavis 
„  teres 

Villarsia  uymphaoides 

Vinca  minor  (double  Periwinkle) 

Wahlenhergiu  saxicola 
Waldsteinia  trifolia 
Wateonia  augusta 

Xerophy  Hum  osphodeloidet 

Zauschneria  californica 

Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthcs  AUmasco) 


r*L>  Original  from 

The  Publishing vOmtsyTS7,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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320  Window  gardening  ..  329 


VEGETABLES. 


1  )K FOLIATING  TOM ATO KS. 

Many  amateur  growers  have  an  idea  that  the 
fruit  when  exposed  by  tho  removal  of  tho  leaves 
ripens  more  quickly  and  better.  This  is  quite 
■an  erroneous  idea,  and  tho  sooner  it  is  dispelled 
tho  better — that  is,  by  thoso  who  pursue  such  a 
drastic  courso  of  treatment.  I  have  sometimos 
seen  tho  plants  stripped  of  their  foliage,  only  a 
portion  of  a  leaf -stem  or  two  remaining  at  the 
extremities.  Plants  that  arc  growing  vigorously 
in  a  small  structure  may  have  some  slight  cur¬ 
tailment  of  tho  foliage  without  any  material 
injury.  Especially  is  this  nocessary  when  the 
leaves  hang  about  on  tho  soil  and  over  tho  pots 
and  interfere  with  the  daily  watering  of  the 
plants.  Tho  gain  in  ripening  by  the  removal  of 
tho  foliage  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Anyone 
nooding  conviction  on  this  question  should  pay 
a  visit  to  any  of  tho  large  market  establishments 
to  seo  how  little  thought  is  paid  to  leaf  cutting, 
and  how  freely  ripe  Tomatoes  uro  obtained  from 
day  to  day.  Against  hot,  sunny  walls  tho 
foliago  is  of  great  valuo  for  protecting  the 
swelling  fruit  from  tho  sun,  which  often  scalds 
thoso  exposed.  Tomatoes  do  not  require  tho 
sun  to  shine  directly  on  them  to  impart  early 
maturity  and  colour.  Tho  plants  themselves 
need  all  the  sunlight  possible,  but  unless  over- 
luxuriant  in  loafago  no  pruning  of  tho  leaves  is 
advisable.  J5y  alT  means  repress  side  growth 
which  springs  from  every  leaf-axil,  and  tho 
earlier  this  is  attended  to  tho  better  for  the 
plants  and  crop.  When  four  to  six  trusses 
according  to  tho  strength  of  tho  plants  are 
formed,  pinch  out  tho  point  at  one  leaf  beyond 
tho  last  ono.  Strong  plants  will  carry  six  if 
they  are  early  ;  later  outdoor  plantings  would 
not  bring  this  number  to  maturity  before  being 
overtaken  by  frost  and  shortening  days. 
Stopped  early,  tho  fruits  swell  more  quickly  and 
ripen  sooner  than  if  this  attention  is  neglected. 
Even  against  walls  staking  is  easier  than  nailing, 
plunging  ono  end  in  tho  soil  and  altixing  the 
other  to  the  wall  with  a  nail  and  cloth  shred. 

_  R.  A.  P. 

THE  PHARAONIC  SEED. 

Tin:  question  whether  a  grain  of  Wheat  or 
Harley  can  retain  its  germiuativo  powers  during 
forty  or  fifty  centuries  has  been  occupying  the 
attention  of  M.  Ed.  Gain,  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences.  Candolle  thought  it  not  impossible. 
M.  Gain  tested  eleven  samples  of  Wheat  and 
Harley  sent  to  him  by  M.  Maspero,  of  tho 
Houlao  Museum,  and  which  belonged  to  different 
epochs,  tho  most  ancient  dating  somo  forty 
centuries  before  our  era.  Tho  result  proved 
that  in  Pharaonic  seeds  tho  power  of  the 
albumen  remained,  so  that  certain  nutritive 
matters  had  undergone  but  slight  chemical 
modification  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
embryo  had  undergone  such  transformation 
fbat  it  no  longer  existed,  save  in  appearance, 
being  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  reserves, 
and  in  some  sorts  in  the  first  phase  of  a  sLrtoVlf 
foesilisation  -which  has  lasted  doi^son^ 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Potato  White  Elephant.— .Several  gardeners 
slill  cling  to  this  Potato  tor  the  main  supply.  The  way 
they  treat  it  to  prevent  having  a  crop  of  much  too  large 
tubers  is  to  allow  all  the  sprouts  to  grow,  each  root  having 
then  lialf  a-doxen  shoots.  The  tubers  from  such  growth 
are  naturally  much  smaller  than  when  growths  are  limited 
to  two  shoots,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  cultivation. 

Winter  Cucumbers.  —Will  you  tell  me  if  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  hot-bed  of  mamiro  for  Cucumbers  in 
winter  where  there  is  plenty  of  hot-water  pipes  1—  A.  K.  (i. 

[No,  it  is  not  essential  or  even  helpful  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  and  wo  would  only 
employ  it  in  thoso  instances  whore,  from  an 
excess  of  pipes  for  bottom-heat  and  tho  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  a  great  heat  constantly  in 
tho  pipes  at  tho  season  indicated,  the  heat  was 
too  strong  for  tho  roots.  In  such  cases  wo 
would  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  increase  the 
distance  between  the  hot  pipes  and  tho  roots. 
Much  depends  on  circumstances,  and  you  say 
nothing  concerning  thointoroul  heating  arrange¬ 
ments.  If,  howovor,  your  pipes  for  bottom -heat 
are  enclosed  in  a  bed,  and  covered  by  boards, 
slates,  or  the  like,  we  would  employ  a  very 
heavy  layer  of  manure— not  a  hot-bod,  but  good 
half-decayed  stulT,  0  inches  or  S  inches  thick — 
below  the  plants.  Such  a  layer  tends  to  a 
triple  benefit— separating  the  root-fibres  from  a 
dry,  harsh,  burning  condition  ever  existing 
below,  modifying  tho  supply  of  moisture  to  tho 
roots,  often  given  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  plant  itself,  yet  necessary 
to  counteract  the  dry,  hot  condition,  and, 
thirdly,  the  great  sustenance  such  a  rooting 
medium  affords  to  tho  plant  generally.  If,  on 
tho  other  hand,  your  plants  are  put  out  on 
stages,  witli  pipes  lielow,  yet  fully  exposed  to 
the  house,  tho  need  for  extreme  precaution  will 
not  bo  so  grunt.  All  tho  same,  wo  greatly 
favour  the  idea  that  tho  supply  of  boat  below 
tho  roots  shall  ho  merely  that  of  tho  moan  torn- 
poraturo  of  tho  houso,  and  not  tho  dry,  burning 
excess  it  usually  is,  and  which  bailies  all 
attempts  to  secure  anything  approaching  a  crop 
of  Cucumbers  in  tho  winter  season.] 

Tomato  blooms  dropping.  I  have  get  twelve 
Tomatoes  planted  out  in  the  open  in  a  position  facing 
south.  There  are  no  trees  to  shade  them:  in  fact,  they 
gel  the  sun  from  morn  till  night.  They  were  planted  out 
In  tho  second  week  in  May,  and  were  taken  from  3-inch 
ami  4-inch  pot*.  In  planting  them  I  made  a  hole  about  a 
loot  deep,  and  ol  the  same  width,  Ailing  in  with  about 
4  inches  of  cow-manure,  then  put  in  theplunt  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots,  filled  in  around  the  sides  with  the 

Jarden  soil,  and  covered  up  with  some  more  cow-manure 
hey  started  blooming  in  about  a  month  afterward*,  and 
since  then  they  have  thrown  four  lots  of  bloom  with  eight 
flowers  to  each  branch,  and  they  have  three  lots  now.  The 
first  four  heads  of  bloom  have  all  fallen  off  as  per  enclosed. 
Tile  plants  are  2J  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  look  very 
healthy.  !  have  kept  all  side  shoots  rubbed  off.  and  have 
two  stems  to  each  plant.  I  started  cutting  some  of  the 
Isiltom  leaves  off  about  twelve  days  ago,  I  haio  given 
them  water  at  the  roots  every  other  evening  during  dry 
weather.  Can  you  kindly  tell  mo  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
bloom  falling  off,  and  advise  me  what  to  do  with  them  1 
—Tomato  Bloom. 


this  stage  is  to  first  remove  the  surface-dressing 
of  manure.  It  was  not  required  at  all,  and  do 
not  return  it  to  tho  plants.  Next  give  a 
thorough  treading  all  round  the  plants.  In 
doing  this  keep  about  0  inches  from  the  stem  of 
tho  plant,  working  all  round  till  you  have  made 
tho  Boil  quite  firm.  If  a  depression  or  hole  is 
thus  made  ftliout  tho  stem  of  eacli  plant,  add 
somo  ordinary  garden  soil,  mixed  with  old  lime 
or  mortar- rubbish,  and  this  also  make  quito 
firm.  You  must  also  discontinue  the  watering, 
giving,  in  fact,  only  sufficient  to  prevent  flag- 

?;inj;  until  j  ou  see  that  you  have  a  good  set  of 
ruit  nnd  the  fruits  swelling,  when  you  may 
give  a  thorough  soaking  once  or  twice  each 
week,  according  to  tho  weather.  You  will  still 
have  to  keep  all  side  shoots  pinched  out  an 
formerly,  but  you  will  do  woll  to  allow  all  tho 
main  leaves  to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent, 
and  so  assist  in  minimising  tho  grossness,  which 
is  tho  chief  causo  of  tho  mischief.  It  will  he 
quite  timo  enough  to  remove  the  foliago  later  on 
when  you  have  somo  good  bunches  of  fruit 
rapidly  swelling,  then  you  can  tako  out  as  little 
as  ncod  bo  to  give  light  to  tho  fruits.  You 
wore  wrong  in  placing  so  much  manure  beneath 
your  plants :  half  tho  quantity  well  trodden 
down  would  have  done  you  better  service. 
Somo  wo  planted  just  a  mouth  later  than  those 
you  speak  of  have  now  three,  and  in  some  cases 
four,  bunches  of  fine  fruits,  the  earliest  bunch 
not  B  inches  from  the  soil.  It  is  possible  wo 
shall  publish  nn  article  dealing  fully  with  tho 
subject  from  tho  small  growers'  standpoint  at  a 
future  timo,  as  wo  find  many  amateurs  are  yet 
in  groat  difficulties  respecting  tho  right  way  to 
proceed.] 

Tomato  disease. — According  t>>  present 
appearances  tho  crop  of  Tomatoes  will  not  be 
hoavy  in  this  neighbourhood.  L  observo  in 
many  gardens  that  plants  outside  are  only  just 
setting  their  first  blooms,  while  in  cold-frames 
and  pits  tlioy  arc  not  so  forward  as  in  some 
seasons.  In  my  own  garden  tho  plants  have 
never  hail  tho  disoaso  so  badly  as  this  year.  I 
grow  them  wherever  I  can  find  room  to  put  a 
plant  in  fruit-houses  of  all  kinds.  I  have  a  big 
hatch  growing  in  pots  in  a  cold-house.  In  every 
instance  they  are  covered  with  the  disease.  It 
made  its  appearance  very  early  in  the  year  (in 
March).  In  some  instances  so  severe  is  tho 
attack  that  it  has  killed  the  plants.  It  may  be 
said  I  grow  tho  plants  too  coarse,  and  probably 
syringe  them,  but  it  is  not  bo.  I  think  poor, 
weak,  starved  plants  are  the  worst,  all  sort* 
being  alike.  In  the  open  air,  grown  in  front  of 
a  plant  stove,  Chemin  Rouge  and  a  kind  from 
Tasmania  are  the  best. — J.  Crook. 


Sowing  Cauliflower  for  spriug  une. 

— Now  the  season  is  with  us  when  many  Mill  In 
sowing  seed  for  next  year,  they  naturally  ash 
which  is  tho  best  kind,  if  only  ono  is  grown,  ami 
to  this  I  reply  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt.  During  tho 
last  ‘id  years  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  and  this 
I  find  the  host.  I  generally  sow  three  or  four 
kinds,  but  rely  on  this.  Last  year  I  sowed  one 
of  tho  small  ouick- head  ing  kinds,  treating  this 
tho  same  as  tho  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt :  but  when 
tho  tQfi  (JIT!  6heltdAp  came  throe  out  of  four 
uch  If  you  can  check  what  .you  [buttoned  jn ,  and  ,  wore -useless.  A  Some  may  say 
one.  The  only  thing  possible!  a; !  it  wai1  the  tr&tmeatJNaallthiS^  tould  not  be, 


|  From  your  description  of  tho  planting  wo  are 
quite  sure  you  have  manured  the  plants  greatly 
in  excess  of  their  requirements.  This  alone 
would  have  tended  to  a  grossness  that  would  ho 
responsible  for  tho  dropping  of  the  flowors. 
The  soil,  too,  is  not  sufficiently  firm  about  them 
.sturdy  and  uniform  growth.  Wo 
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seeing  the  plants  were  treated  in  three  different 
ways — namely,  planted  in  autumn  at  the  fool  of 
a  south  wall  and  allowed  to  head  in  there ; 
others  were  wintered  under  handlights  where 
they  wore  to  remain  ;  while  tho  third  lot  was 
potted  into  60  pots,  planting  them  out  in  spring 
with  a  ball.  In  every  instance  the  results  wore 
the  same.  As  regards  the  time  of  cutting,  those 
at  the  foot  of  tho  wall  were  the  earliest,  the  first 
heads  having  been  cut  early  in  June;  these 
were  followed  in  about  a  week  by  those  under 
handlighta.  I  sow  my  seed  in  an  open  position 
at  the  end  of  August.— J.  Ckook. 

Spiral-trained  Tomatoes.— A  gardener 
recently  told  me  that  he  found  the  winding  of 
Tomato-stems  round  five  stout  stakes  fixed  in  a 
circle  to  be  productive  of  much  greater  crops 
than  is  the  common  rule  of  tying  up  vertically 
to  single  stakes.  With  stick'',  so  fixed  as  to  give 
a  diameter  to  tho  circle  of  at  least  !1  inches  it  is 
obvious  that  at  least  three  plants  put  out  round 
the  stakes  10  inches  apart  could  bo  wound 
spirally  round  the  supports,  and  in  such  case 
the  product  to  each  column  should  bo  very 
considerable.  But  beyond  tho  gardener  in 
question  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  adopting 
the  plan.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
diversion  of  the  plant  stems  from  the  erect  to 
the  horizontal  or  oblique  does  in  ull  things  lead 
to  greater  fruitfulness.  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  Tomatoes,  as  plants  put  out  close  to 
the  front  of  a  house  or  frame  and  then 
depressed  to  run  up  under  the  roof  or  lights 
invariably  crop  more  heavily  than  do  vertical 
plants.  I  have  seen  other  plants  trained  quite 
horizontally  even  more  prolific.  The  object  of 
tho  Bpiral  training  as  tnus  referred  to  is  to 
induce  greater  fruitfulness,  and,  so  far  as 
tested,  it  has  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
Certainly  the  plants  or  fruits  on  the  northern 
sides  of  the  pillars  would  not  get  much  sun¬ 
shine,  but  then  they  would  be  in  no  worse  case 
than  are  plants  crown  partially  in  the  shade. 
But  that  would  be  a  trifling  obstacle  or 
difficulty,  as  the  fruits  would  certainly  ripen  a 
little  later.— A. 

Winter  Cucumbers.—  It  is  now  high 
time  need  was  sown  to  produce  plants  lor  yield¬ 
ing  fruit  during  November  and  December. 
•Some  people  prefer  to  sow  a  little  later,  but  I 
think  this  is  an  evil,  as  if  the  plants,  owing  to 
line  weather  and  extra  strong  growth,  should 
come  into  bearing  a  little  sooner  than  is  required, 
the  fruit  can  easily  be  picked  off  in  infancy  and 
the  plants  allowed  to  strengthen  themGelves 
against  the  trying  ordeal  of  winter  cropping. 
Sion  House  or  a  good  strain  of  the  old  Telegraph 
cannot  be  beaten  for  winter  work,  and  the  seed 
should  bo  sown  in  small  pots,  not  many  seeds  In 
one,  and  tho  plants  afterwards  potted  off.  Give 
them  a  light  airy  position  near  the  roof  glass, 
where  red-spider  does  not  abound,  as  once  get 
this  pest  on  to  the  foliage  of  young  winter 
Cucumbers  they  might  as  well  bo  thrown  away. 
If  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  fruit  has  hud 
summer  Cucumbers  or  Melons  growing  in  it,  a 
thorough  cleansing  must  be  given,  well  washing 
all  woodwork  with  warm  soupy  water  and  coat¬ 
ing  the  walls  with  limo-wash  into  which  a  little 
sulphur  has  been  stirred.  This  last  ingredient 
is  important,  as  it  not  only  aids  in  keeping 
spider  ill  check,  but  also  creates  a  healthy 
atmosphere.  Plants  which  are  now  cropping 
and  are  to  keep  up  a  supply  until  tho  winter 
fruiters  commence  to  bear  must  lie  well  looked 
after,  and  as  the  summer  declines  tho  demand 
for  salad  will  lie  lessened.  These  plants  should 
1)0  allowed  to  carry  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit 
only,  and  reooive  a  good,  rich  top  dressing  of 
loam  and  manure,  followed  by  occasional  drench 
ings  of  farmyard  liquid.  The  seed  for  a  link'll 
of  plants  to  fruit  in  January  and  February  may 
bo  sown  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Peas  and  drought.  The  early  Peas  were 
never  better  both  as  regards  cion  mid  qualify, 
but  the  later  ones,  such  as  should  give  us  dishes 
in  August,  will  be  less  satisfactory,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  tho  plants  healthy. 
Of  course,  with  a  clay  soil  better  results  follow. 
It  is  strange  how  badly  some  varieties  suffer 
from  the  heat  in  comps rison  with  others.  For 
tho  past  four  or  five  years  the  late  Pea  crop  hus 
suffered  from  heat  and  drought  in  light,  porous 
soils,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get.  regular 
supplies  after  July  is  passed  in  such  weather,  no 
matter 
done  by 


TREE8  AND  SHRUBS. 


THU  SNOWDROP  TRF.K  (HALKSIA 
TKTRAPTKRA.) 

Wii.i.  any  of  vour  realtor)  kindly  tell  mo  noniething  about 
the  Snowdrop-tree  ?  t  have  had  one  now  in  my  g irden  (or 
(hree  years,  and  as  yet  it  shows  no  signs  ot  anything  but,  leal. 
Poes  it  flower,  or  does  it  have  berries,  and  when  :  My  bush 
looks  very  healthy,  and  is  about  a  leet  high.  To  what 
height  does  this  grow  — K.  H.  M,,  St.  Lumard 

[This  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  trees  that 
one  meets  with  now  and  again  in  very  old 
gardens.  Why  such  apathy  prevails  in  regard 
to  these  old  trees  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it  ho 
that  the  majority  of  landscape  gardeners  are 
ignorant  of  trees  and  shrubs  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  hi  nurseries.  The  Snowdrop-tree 
should  be  found  in  ever}'  good  garden,  and  thus 


Genista  prrecox.— 1  observe  you  give  an 
J  excellent  picture  of  the  above  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  shrub,  and  although  every  word  said  about 
I  it  (hero  is  absolutely  correct,  yet  1  should  like 
to  add  a  few  more  remarks  upon  it  to  point  out 
|  how  its  beauties  might  lie  increased  — viz  ,  by 
planting  il  in  a  bold  group  or  bed  in  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Aubrietia  gr.vea  or  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 
1  have  it  here  planted  thus,  and  can  scarcely 
say  which  of  the  two  settings  I  like  the 
better.  Some  people  like  this  shrub  poised  on 
stems  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height.  In  this  case  it 
must  be  grafted  on  a  commoner  kind,  and  will 
not  last  half  so  long.  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
this  grafting  everything  ;  it  is  an  abomination 
to  the  gardener.  Tho  Lilac  must  be  grafted  on 
the  Privet,  frequently  on  the  narrow- leaver! 
kind,  which  will  throw  up  suckers  in  all  direc- 


a  great  amount  of  interest  and  beauty  would  bo  !  il  'viU  not  succeed  long  on  the  mod 


added  thereto. 

The  Halesia  thrives  best  in  a  moist  and 
sheltered  spot,  a  dry  soil  on  an  exposed  position 
being  foreign  to  its  nature.  It  grows  wild  on 
river  banks  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
finest,  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  was  growing  by 
the  side  of  a  lake,  where  its  roots  must  have 
been  perpetually  in  very  moist,  if  not  absolutely 
wet  soil.  The  Catalpa  referred  to  in  our  last 
issue  and  the  Snowdrop- tree  go  well  together, 
both  requiring  a  rich,  moist  soil.  Tho  Snowdrop- 


•bust  kind,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
it  to  do  so,  seeing  that  the  Privet  is  an  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  while  the  Lilac  is  a  deciduous  one. 
Those  who  would  like  a  delightful  picture  in 
spring  should  plant  Genista  prs-cox  with  one  of 
tho  ubovo  hardy  plants  as  a  setting. — T.  A. 

Two  good  summer  -  blooming 
shrubs. — Tl  is  a  common  idea  that  flowering 
shrubs  are  only  to  be  bad  through  the  spring 
months,  hut  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to 
name  a  mouth  in  the  year  when  one  or  more 


Fruit  and  flowers  ol  the  Snow drop. tree  (Halesia  tetraptera). 


tree  bears  in  spring  myriads  of  white  pearly 
bells,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration  here¬ 
with.  The  cut  shows  well  the  beauty  of  a 
flowering  spray,  and  as  every  branch  and  twig 
are  laden  in  a  liko  manner,  one  can  imagine  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  20  feot  high  and  in  full 
bloom.  The  form  of  tho  flower,  its  size,  and  ]  anil  are  not  pi 
snowy  wliikiness  no  doubt  suggested  the  I  On  tho  last  day  of  July  these  ure  in  full  bloom 


kinds  are  not  in  bloom.  Amongst  the  best 
summer-blooming  kinds,  1  teutzia  creuata  fl.pl. 
and  its  variety  candidissima  hold  a  foremost 
position.  The  latter  is  a  very  pure  white  form, 
tho  flowers  of  the  type  being  pink  at  the  back  of 
the  blooms.  These  are  strong-growing  kinds, 
and  are  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation. 


appropriate  name  of  Snowdrop-tree.  It  blooms 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  trees  which  fringe 
the  l  ivers  in  the  South  American  States  have 
much  (lie  same  appoaraiice  as  our  Hawthorns 
when  in  flower,  so  abundant  is  the  blooming. 

Halesia  tetrantera  is  the  best  known,  but 
there  are  two  others,  H.  diptera  and  H.  parvi- 
flora.  The  difference  between  II.  tetraptera 
and  H.  diptera  is  chiefly  in  the  two-winged 
instead  of  four-winged  seed-vessel.  In  its  | 
native  country  H.  diptera  is  also  found  to  lie 
later  in  coming  into  bloom,  the  flowers  of  If. 
tetraptera  having  faded  Indore  those  of  H. 
diptera  open.  H.  purviflora  may  be  only  a 
variety  ol  H.  tetraptera.  Of  the  three  the  ono 
figured  is  by  far  the  best.] 


in  se viral  positions  in  a  mixed  shrnbbery-bed, 
and  make  a  grand  piece  of  colour,  l’hiladelphtts 
GnrdouiaiiUH  deserves  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  lovers  of  gardens,  seeing  what  a 
glorious  niassuf  orange  like  bloom  it  gives  when 
well  established.  By  planting  ill  shady  posi¬ 
tions  Iho  blooming  period  may  lie  continued  till 
August.  1  have  some  large  masses  of  this. 
Some  eight  years  ago  I  planted  these  in  tho 
place  of  common  Laurels,  and  nothing  has  given 
better  results.—  J.  Ckook. 


NOTES  AND  PEP  LIES. 

Oatalpa  blgnonlolden.— A  'try  Hue  specimen  o( 
thin  Is  now  in  lull  bloom  ill  Kavenwourt  Park,  Hammer¬ 
smith  It  is  seldom  one  finds  such  a  noble  example  of  this 
tree  in  a  public  park,  and  "lien  in  lull  flower  il  has  a  very 


r  wha,  culture  is  given,  /m^uay  ^ ".al1 

l.y  niulchijiaguJCwwruig  HorwChe-lmitlik*  flowers.  U  N  I VE  RS  ITV“d  T' 


"The  Hhigllsh  Flower  Garden."— 77  roughly 
n  :  .J,  with  full  deecriptione  <.J  all  the.  ln*t  plant.--,  th.  ir 
c-.Mure  and  arrangem.  nl.U-autijully  Utue'.raUd.  JUilum 
'.'O,  i ;  pottl  Jtec,  lj*.  Cd. 

The  name,  in  2  volt,  half  bound  rage  green  morocco — for 
Horary  or  pmcnla'ion,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book- 
ulUie.  ilc. 

"  Worth  more  than  ull  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teachespnod  garden- 
Important,  condemn*  had 
are  com  hieing  ior  bath," 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWER8. 


FHRNS. 


FERNS  IN  FORECOURT  GARDENS. 

Thf.  practice  of  planting  forecourt  gardens  with 
a  northern  aspect,  anil  indeed  odd  places  where 
little  else  will  grow,  with  common  hardy  Ferns 
ia  extending.  Tnl;e,  for  instance,  a  suburban 
road,  lined  with  small  villa  residences  on  either 
side  running  east  to  west.  It  i.s  usual  to  give 
forecourt  gardens  to  such,  and  on  the  north  sido 
the  sun  shines  all  clay,  or  nearly  so,  hut  on  the 
south  side  only  at  early  morn  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  that  mainly  during  the  height 
of  the  summer.  On  one  side  pretty  patches  of 
flowering  plants  can  lie  hail  if  only  a  little 
attention  he  given  litem,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  flowers  fail  to  do  well  from  lack  ot  sun¬ 
shine,  especially  so  when  Limes,  Laburnums, 
Sycamores,  and  such  forecourt  trees  ate  planted. 
In  such  cases  the  Virginian  Creeper  can  lie  used 
to  cover  the  walls,  and  a  hardy  fernery  can  he 
formed  by  way  of  tilling  up  the  foreground. 
These  ate  always  more  satisfactory  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  summer  flower  gardening. 

In  early  spring  before  the  new  fronds  of  the 
Ferns  develop,  early  Croc  uses.  Snowdrops, 
Noil  las,  and  Dalfodils  peep  through  tin-  soil  and 
unfold  their  blossoms,  Primroses,  llepaticas, 
and  a  few  early  bloomers  among  perennials 
lending  their  aid.  With  summer  cornea  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Fonts,  and  there  is 
during  the  season  something  decidedly  refresh¬ 
ing  in  these.  Ferns  are  general  favourites,  anil 
there  need  lie  no  surprise  at  this.  Nearly  all 
Ferns  have  a  delicacy  and  grace  of  outline,  a 
softness  of  form,  a  beauty  of  colour  t  hat  com¬ 
mend  them  to  all  genuine  lovers  of  Nature. 
The  most  successful  Fern  plantations  in  small 
foreground  gardens  are  those  in  which  the  Fern- 
lied  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Roots  or  stones  can  be  employed  with  which  to 
form  the  bed,  anil  provision  should  he  made  for 
a  deep  root,  run  by  providing  a  bed  formed 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  some  well  decomposed 
manure,  leaf-soil,  and  peal.  Korns  of  the  more 
robust  hardy  character  are  not  so  particular 
about  soil  ns  is  generally  supposed  so  long  as  it 
is  free  and  good,  for  they  may  he  found  in  fair 
condition  in  almost  any  soils,  from  loam  stiffen¬ 
ing  into  clay  and  peat  running  into  simply  sand, 
(live  them  vegetable  ilSkrii  and  fibrous  loam, 
and  they  will  sun  ned  if  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  moisture.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  small  Fern-bed,  care 
should  he  taken  that  the  soil  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  after  pi, oiling  he  not  washed  down  into 
the  path.  In  a  short  time  the  roots  of  the 
l-'erns  finding  their  way  among  the  soil  will  bind 
it  together  :  till  then  care  is  necessary. 

In  a  small  space  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
growing  some  of  the  choice  kinds  of  hardy  Ferns, 
the  aim  being  rather  to  have  a  hold  mass  of 
green  foliage  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end 
the  best  kinds  to  plant  are  the  Lady  Fern 
(Athyrium  Filix-fo-mina),  the  Male  Fern 
(Lastr.ea  Filix  mas),  Si  olopcndriuni  (Halt's- 
tonguo),  ami  the  common  prickly  Shield  Kern 
(Polystichum  aeuleatum).  There  are  many 
neglected  forecourts  which  might  lie  beautified 
by  the  introduction  of  Kerns,  and  the  practice  of 
planting  them  in  this  way  might  lie  extended. 


KERNS  UN  CORK. 


Vinui.N  com,  may  he  used  in  various  ways.  It 
is  the  best  material  for  growing  all  the  Stag's 
horn  Ferns  on.  Pockets  may  he  formed  which 
hold  some  soil  and  Moss,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  fixed  on  these  they  do  better  than 
when  grown  on  wood  or  tree  stumps,  where 
they  do  not  get  r.o  much  soil  to  root  into. 
Although  under  favourable  conditions  those  will 
subsist  entirely  on  atmospheric  moisture  and 
the  decaying  basal  or  shell-like  fronds  among 
which  the  roots  spread  freely,  by  providing  a 
little  suitable  compost  for  the  roots  to  penetrate 
into  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  thorn  in  a  vigorous 
state.  Asplenium  eaudatum  and  A.  longissimum 
also  do  well,  and  when  hung  against  a  moist 
wall  their  long  drooping  fronds  are  seen/oaT 
tage.  The  pockets  sho04tfftilS§&  t^da 
sible  for  these,  and  any  openings  may  bo 
with  Sphagnum  Moss.  Adiantum  Edgworthi, 
A.  eaudatum,  A.  dolabriformo,  and  A.  lunula- 


turn,  also  any  of  the  Capillus- veneris  section,  do 
well.  Most  of  the  Puvallias  are  particularly 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  also  the  Nephrolcpisea, 
and  many  others  might  he  enumerated.  Where 
shady  walls  have  to  be  covered,  a  suitable 
selection  is  most  effective.  In  making  the 
pockets,  broad,  flat  pieces  of  cork  should  be 
selected  to  form  the  backs,  and  the  cup  or 
pocket  may  be  formed  with  pieces  that  curl 
round  more.  In  using  up  a  bale  of  cork, 
pcckets  of  (lifTment  sizes  will  have  to  bo  made, 
and  these  can  be  used  for  the  various  Ferns 
according  to  their  habits  of  growth.  A  similar 
compost  may  he  used  as  ia  given  to  the  various 
sorts  when  grown  in  pots.  1  like  to  use  Sphag¬ 
num  Moss  for  all.  In  joining  the  cork  Lhereare 
sure  to  he  some  spaces  which  require  stopping, 
and  by  using  Sphagnum  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  can  tie  kept  up  without  risk  of  the  soil 
getting  sour.  In  filling  the  pockets,  care  should 
he  taken  llmt  the  soil  is  well  winked  into  all 
(lie  narrow  crevices. 


filled  up  with  any  rough  light  material.  The 
coarse  siftings  from  peat  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  well,  and  they  must  be  pressed  in  firmly 
and  care  taken  that  all  the  spaces  are  filled  to 
prevent  the  toil  falling  away  from  the  roots, 
if  there  are  a  few  cracks  or  crevices  they  should 
bo  filled  with  Moss,  and  if  this  does  not  grow, 
the  roots  of  the  Ferns  will  penetrate  and  hold 
the  soil  together  after  they  are  well  established. 

For  the  largo  stems  various  Ferns  may  be 
used,  and  small  plants  of  Ficus  repens  help  to 
make  a  nice  groundwork.  It  requires  care  in 
watering  to  start  with,  as  some  of  the  halls  may 
ho  dry  while  the  surface  appears  moist,  hut 
after  the  roofs  have  well  penetrated  there  will 
he  little  difficulty,  and  in  most  instances  Ferns 
treated  in  this  way  will  give  less  trouble  than 
when  grown  in  puts.  A. 


Plants  for  dry  soils  — In  the  notice  you 
give  of  plants  which  will  stand  the  heat  you  do 


Flowering  spray  ol  the  Snowdrop-tree  (Halrsia  teliaptera).  (See  page  3211.) 


If  well  managed,  many  Ferns  will  do  much 
hotter  in  these  pockets  than  when  grown  in 
puls,  besides  which  they  can  he  given  positions 
where  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Cork  may  also  he  used  for  forming  sterna,  using 
wood  for  a  IVuiinlaf  ion.  The  stems  may  lie 
made  of  any  size,  and  being  hollow  in  the 
centre  more  soil  can  he  used  than  when  tree 
stumps  are  employed.  For  the  larger  stems  a 
flat  hoard  -I  inches  to  ti  inches  wide  may  ho 
used.  A  fillet  should  he  firmly  nailed  on  either 
side.  The  width  will  depend  upon  the  height 
the  stem  is  to  be  made.  It  should  be  broatfat 
tho  base  and  fixed  firmly  to  a  broad  flat  board. 

In  covering  the  woodwork  tho  cork  can  be 
selected  so  as  to  form  pockets  at  various  distances, 
and  the  cork  can  be  nailed  firmly  to  the  wood, 
or  wire  may  be  used  to  fix  tho  cork  whore  the  I 
naitojIilLiiot  reach  the  wood.  .Stems  that  are  Li, 
ii  ifcAlliVto  be  moved  about  ahould  (to-made;  ftfi 
mqrS)  than  5  feet  high,  and  should  be  ^  t! xletat  fj, 
18  inches  square  at  the  base.  To  avoid  maki 
thorn  too  heavy  tho  larger  spaces  may  bo  pai  tll 


not  mention  one,  which,  after  many  tiials,  I 
have  found  excellent  viz. ,  the  Pelunia.  1 
have  a  very  dry  soil  here  and  a  southern  aspect  ; 
consequently,  the  beds  along  tho  front  of  the 
house  get  thoroughly  baked  in  summer.  Petu¬ 
nias  do  splendidly,  and  arc  never  watered.  1 
grow  hundreds,  rhiefly  white,  and  they  are 
great  ly  admired.  Some  I  tie  to  sticks  and  some 
I  peg  down,  either  by  themselves  or  with  scarlet 
Geraniums  or  other  flowers.  Tho  long  sprays 
ure  also  moat  beautiful  for  cutting,  and  smell  very- 
sweet.  I  consider  them  much  prettier  anil 
more  effective  than  Tobacco-plants,  besides 
which  the  flowers  do  not  close  at  night. — E.  A. 
Gibson,  The  I 'icaraije,  Patti -hall,  Toieeetttr. 
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SALPIGLOSSI8. 

I  sum i  !.u  feel  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  something 
about  an  annual  called  Salpiglonls ?— K.  H.  M. 

[Few  people  will  deny  that  the  members  of 
this  showy  group,  from  the  richness  of  their 
colouring  alone,  should  lie  given  ft  plaeo  oven 
among  the  choicest  and  most  select  plants,  for 
they  fire  the  finest  of  our  half-hardy  annuals  at 
the  present  timo.  They  not  only  flower  very 
freely,  but  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  a  long 
timo.  It  is  a  good  plan,  where  room  cun  be 
spared,  to  devote  a  bed  to  mixed  varieties  of 
them.  At  this  season  of  the  year  many  gardens 
are  rendered  attractive  by  flowers  of  the  Salpi- 

f;lossis,  though,  considering  their  intrinsic 
icauty,  they  are  not  so  frequently  seen  us  they 
deserve.  There  is,  however,  one  way  in  which 
the  Salpiglossis  may  ho  made  popular,  and  that 
is  hv  growing  it  freely  in  our  London  parks  and 
gardens. 

The  general  form  of  the  flower  resembles  that 
of  the  Petunia,  as  may  lie  seen  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  wo  givo,  while  in  colour  wo  find  almost 
every  shade,  from  pure  white,  through  yellow, 
orange,  purple,  ami  crimson,  these  being  beau¬ 
tifully  striped  with  deeply  coloured  veins. 
There  aro  also  many  fine  forms,  including  atro- 
purpurea,  with  almost  black  flowers  and  an 
orange  centre,  picta  being  beautifully  netted 
with  yellow  and  purple.  The  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  gardens  to-day  aro  the  offspring  of 
S.  sinuata,  a  native  of  Chili. 

The  plants  in  good  soil  attain  to  a  height  of 


from  IS  inches  to  2  feet,  and  are  covered  with 
short  clammy  liairs.  They  prefer  a  deep,  light, 
rich  soil,  and  seeds  may  lie  sown  in  the  open  air 
early  in  the  year,  thinning  out  freoly,  or  they 
may  lie  raised  in  gentle  heat,  anil  when  strong 
enough  transferred  to  thoir  permanent  quarters. 
Another  good  way  is  to  grow  the  plants  singly 
in  small  pots,  particularly  when  wanted  for  a 
bed  which  in  spring  has  been  occupied  with 
bulbs,  placing  the  seedlings  in  cold-frames  till 
required  for  planting  out.] 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

Sr M M KK  PROPAGATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  persons 
do  not  propagate  Tufted  Pansies  during  the 
summer.  They  may  bo  raised  in  large  numbers, 
and  by  taking  them  in  hand  thus  early,  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  having  a  batch  of 
nice  stocky  little  plants  by  the  middlo  of 
October  or  even  earlier.  For  summer  propaga¬ 
tion  it  is  best  to  cut  back  a  few  old  plants,  as 
these  quickly  develop  numerous  fresh  stocky 
growths.  After  cutting  hack  the  old  shoots,  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  soil  between  the  plants 
frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe,  this  keeping 
the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  cases  where 
the  soil  has  become  poor  or  impoverished,  or 
where  it  is  of  a  heavy  and  clayey  najaire,  a 
mulch  around  the  plants  of  some  ni®,  light 
gritty  compost,  with  l\vli]<ihl Zfi/riuD th\oujlVyJ 
rotten  manure  has  been  incorporated,  is  lieneti- 
eial,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  very  hot. 


When  mulching  is  inconvenient  a  good  water¬ 
ing  phould  bo  given  the  plants,  after  first  having 
made  the  soil  nice  and  open  by  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  This  watering  should  he  repeated  at 
intervals  when  the  soil  is  dry.  In  the  cutting 
hack  of  the  plants  a  disfigurement  of  the  garden 
for  the  timo  lieing  takes  place,  hut  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  only  necessary  where  immense  stocks 
aro  required.  A  sufficient  supply  of  healthy 
and  suitable  cuttings  may  be  got  from  the  base 
of  the  old  plants  for  the  gardens  of  most 
readers,  ami  n9  the  cuttings  are  continuously 
developed,  numerous  batches  of  plants  may  be 
propagated  within  the  next  few  weeks  without 
apparently  interfering  with  the  display  which 
the  old  plants  are  still  making.  It  is  advisable 
all  the  samo  to  cut  out  a  few  of  the  very  coarse, 
old  steins  which  aro  now  of  very  little  use.  One 
occasionally  hears  of  failure  to  ruiao  Tufted 
Pansies  satisfactorily  from  cuttings,  but  upon 
inquiry  it  is  generally  found  that  the  coarse, 
hollow  stems  of  the  old  growths,  which  are 
absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose,  have  boon 
used.  The  only  cuttings  with  which  one  can 
be  successful  are  those  which  tho  shoots  of 
recent  growth  provide,  and  tlieso  may  lie 
dutachou  from  the  old  stools,  about  2j  inches  to 
3  inches  long.  It  is  useless  to  make  tho  cut¬ 
tings  of  greater  length  as  they  aro  invariably 
weaker,  and  consequently  less  likely  to  root 
satisfactorily.  Plants  from  which  cuttings  are 
to  be  taken  should  bo  treated  to  a  copious 
supply  of  water  a  few  hours  before  the  cuttings 


are  detached.  Thoro  is  also  another  way  hj- 
which  those  plants  may  he  increased.  If  tho 
plants  aro  mulchod  as  advised  earlier  in  this 
note,  and  tho  soil  worked  well  round  the  collar 
or  base  of  the  plants,  it  is  just  possible  that 
many  of  tho  now  growths  may  thereby  bo  caused 
to  root  into  this  material.  1  f  such  is  tho  case, 
those  little  pieces  may  bo  broken  off  with  tho 
rootlets  adhering,  hut  care  must  be  taken  in 
doing  this.  Of  course,  with  material  of  this 
kind,  tho  stock  may  be  increased  with  certainty. 

Tho  cutting-bed  is  the  next  consideration, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  this  ho  mode 
in  ft  cold  frame.  After  an  experience  of  many 
yoars,  I  am  convinced  that  tho  best  method  of 
propagating  from  cuttings  i3  by  making  up  a 
rough  bed  in  the  open.  The  cutting-bed  should 
ho  in  a  quarter  whero  the  hot  midday  sun  cannot 
roach  it.  An  ideal  position  is  an  eastern  or 
northern  aspect,  preferably  the  former.  The 
early  morning  sun  in  the  formor  aspect  gives 
tho  cuttings  all  the  encouragement  they  need, 
and  this  cool  position  suits  them  admirably  tho 
rest  of  the  day.  The  bed  should  lie  slightly 
raised  above  the  garden  level,  in  order  that 
superfluous  water  may  bo  carried  away.  The 
soil  should  be  of  a  light,  sandy  description,  and 
this  well  worked.  A  layer  of  several  inches  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  road-grit  or  coarse  sand 
should  die  made,  after  first  passing  it  through  a 
siowAvJtlHf  rathor  coarse  mesh.  This  should  be 
ueaWj  ji\olled  all  over,  and  afterwards  water^dr 
wit^^ fine-rosed  can.  This  watering  should  be- 1 
done  an  hour  or  two  before  the  cuttings  ar«(J^ 


lie  inserted.  When  all  is  eomplote,  tho  cuttings 
should  bo  inserted  in  rows  about  2J  inches  to 
3  inches  apart,  and  ‘2  inches  betwoen  each 
cutting.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  should  he 
pressed  firmly  all  round  the  base  of  cneh  cut¬ 
ting,  so  that  there  should  ho  no  loss  through 
“hanging,”  and  when  this  is  properly  carried 
out  nothing  remains  to  bo  done  hut  to  give  a 
slight  sprinkling  overhead  with  water.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  a  batch  of  plants  may  ho 
raised  at  this  season,  and  it  is  well  worth 
taking  in  hand,  as  by  so  doing  autumn  plant¬ 
ing  may  bo  carried  out,  and  an  early  Bummer 
display  thereby  ensured.  1).  B.  C. 


PLANTING  PYRETHRUMS. 

If  I  could  do  so,  I  would  always  transplant  in 
August.  As  regards  autumn  and  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  tho  Pyrethruni  grower  is  in  a  measure  on 
tho  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  ho  moves  Pyretli- 
rums  in  autumn  they  have  to  face  the  winter 
without  aetivo  fibres,  for,  I  have  obsorved, 
thoy  make  no  new  roots  at  that  time  of  year. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  thoy  aro  disturlied  in 
spring,  they  do  not  get  sufficiently  established 
to  resist  a  (Jry,  hot  time  when  coming  into 
bloom,  and  unless  occasionally  well  watered  tho 
flowers  aro  small  and  they  quickly  fade.  Tho 
flowers  of  the  double  varieties  require  a  lot  of 
moisture  and  nourishment  to  sustain  them,  and 
aro  poor  in  colour  if  those  essentials  aro  want¬ 
ing.  If  transplanted  early  in  August  they  are 
sure  to  make  new  roots,  and  this  in 
good  ground  will  have  tho  ofl'ect  of 
stimulating  the  formation  of  now 
loaves  from  tho  crown,  so  that,  no 
nutter  what  tho  weather  may  he  in 
winter,  they  aro  in  a  condition  to 
resist  it.  The  objection  to  August 
planting  is  that  whore  Pyrethrums  aro 
used  in  privato  gardens  in  tho  usual 
way  it  would  not  do  to  lie  disturbing 
borders  at  that  timo  of  year.  Whore 
they  are  grown  simply  for  cutting  in 
beds  by  themselves  it  is  quite  prac¬ 
ticable  to  move  them  when  necessary 
in  late  summer.  In  a  dry  timo  they 
should  bo  well  watered  in,  and  with  a 
couple  of  waterings  afterwards  their 
safety  would  be  assured.  Autumn 
transplanting  will  never  again  bo 
■lactiseil  by  me.  S-imo  years  ago  I 
■ought  in  ilHl  good  stools  for  propa¬ 
gating,  and,  not  knowing  so  much 
about  Pyrethrums  as  I  do  now,  I 
planted  them  at  once.  Although  tho 
winter  was  mild  I  lost  ‘20  per  cent., 
and  many  of  those  that  came  through 
started  badly.  1  lifted  several  and 
found  that  they  had  not  made  any 
new  fibres.  Hail  the  winter  been 
sevore,  with  hard  frosts  succeeding 
heavy  rains  or  melting  snow,  I 
should  have  lost  many  more.  If  this 
happened  in  a  light  soil,  how  would  it  bo  in 
heavy  land?  Profiting  by  this  experience,  I 
plant  and  divide  now  in  early  spring.  Tho 
ground  is  laid  up  in  rough  lumps  during  the 
winter,  some  manure  being  worked  in  with  tho 
fork,  and  a  thorough  slit  ring  given  before 
planting.  Early  in  June  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  is  given,  and  in  this  way  watering  is 
not  much  needed.  In  this  manner  very  few 
losses  are  experienced  and  tho  plants  make  a 
good  growth.  B. 


Verbascum  phlomoides.— It  is  a  pity 
this  is  not  more  widely  known,  it  having  many 
goal  qualities,  and  not  the  least  is  its  bright 
yellow  colour  and  strong  spikes  of  bloom.  I 
have  a  largo  patch  of  it  growing  in  a  lied 
amongst  shrubs,  and  this  where  it  gets  but  little 
sun.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it 
blooms  freely  every  yoar,  and  during  July  and 
the  early  part  of  August  it  makes  a  fine  piece 
of  colour.  In  another  portion  of  the  garden 
some  few  yoars  ago  I  worked  the  soil  deeply, 
adding  garden  refuse  to  it.  The  following 
season  I  was  repaid  with  one  of  tho  finest  pieces 
of  colour  I  ever  had  in  the  garden.  For  cutting 
this  can  bo  highly  recommended,  as  the  long, 
loose  spikos  are  charming  for  tall  vases,  and 
as&W|kWlI  IsfltR  sprays  of  Bocconia  cordata, 
rwad-a  few  Fi^pkia  dpaveft  round.  Verhaseum 
nSSraixP  i.s  Another  yeMow-fiowered  kind,  and 

A'-^flAfflPA^'fT attftiMH  “hBight  of 


Flowers  of  Sulplgloaaix  sinuata. 
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8  feet  nr  9  feet,.  Some  years  ago  I  obtained  a 
packet  of  seed.  When  the  plants  were  strong 
enough  I  planted  them  out  in  different  positions, 
ami  since  that  it  has  naturalised  itself  every¬ 
where. — J.  Ckook. 


THE  WILLOWS,  RIFON. 

TiiOCf.ii  within  lmlf-a-mile  of  Ripon  Market- 
cross,  it  would  bo  hardly  possible  to  find  a  more 
secluded  spot  than  The  Willows.  The  house 
stands  facing  full  south  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  .Shell,  with  tho  sound  of  the  water 
ever  present  as  it  runs  swiftly  down  from 
Studley  Royal  to  join  the  Uve,  murmuring  in 
the  summertime,  in  the  winter  roaring  down 
bank-high,  covering  tho  stepping  stones  and 
tho  grassy  banks  that  in  spring  and  summer  are 
studded  with  flowers.  Many  a  dish  of  trout 
has  been  caught  in  its  waters,  and  snipe  and 
woodcock  have  often  boon  seen  feeding  within 
sight  of  the  windows. 

The  house  is  approached  from  the  east.  A 
gravel  path  in  front  of  the  south  windows  is 
edged  by  a  narrow  border  full  of  every  sort  of 
bulb,  with  bushes  of  Monthly  and  Dijon  Roses, 
Spineas,  and  Pteonien  over¬ 
shadowing  them.  Under  this 
is  the  retaining  wall,  about 
S  feet  high,  of  the  terrace. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  place,  and  it  already 
figures  in  the  most  recent 
edition  of  “  The  English 
Flower  Garden. ''  From  early 
spring  to  late  summer  this 
wall  is  ono  succession  of 
floral  beauty.  Arabia,  Aubri- 
otia,  yellow  Alyssum,  the 
creeping  Phloxes,  blue  Vero¬ 
nica,  the  dainty  little  <  'licddar 
Pink,  and  the  wild  (  .'love  Pink 
from  Fountain's  Abbey  make 
hanging  curtains  of  colour, 
while  Erinus  alpinus,  white 
and  yellow  Fumitory,  and  in 
shady  spots  Ruta  muraria  and 
other  delicate  Ferns  flourish. 

The  narrow  herder  under¬ 
neath  is  full  of  Christ  mas 
Roses  and  all  sorts  anil  colours 
of  Cistusos.  Passing  along 
the  terrace  walk  we  come  to 
the  gulden  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  house  and  on  the 
samo  level.  A  high  wall 
covered  with  Roses,  ( 'lematis, 

Honeysuckle,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  most  prolific  and 
early  Peach-tree,  shelters  it 
from  the  north. 

During  tho  last  few  years 
Mrs.  St.  Paul  has  enlarged 
the  garden  far  beyond  its 
original  limits— part  of  afield 
to  the  west  has  Imen  taken  in, 
and  through  a  flower- wreathed 
archway  down  a  stop  or  two 
you  puss  t  o  a  second  garden. 

Here  are  Rose-beds,  a  broad 
herbaceous  border,  and  two  small  rock- 
gardens,  facing  south  and  east,  literally 
crammed  with  alpine  and  other  florul  trea¬ 
sures.  From  here  the  long  walk  runs  due 
west  by  the  side  of  a  flower  border  I  i  feel, 
wide,  and  gay  from  one  end  to  another  as  the 
different-  seasons  |wiss  wit  h  bulbs,  Irises,  Poppies, 
Piuonies,  Alstnemerias,  Roses,  Asters,  and  all 
tho  various  llelianthus  ami  Holenium  tribes. 
On  tho  other  side  of  the  long  walk  a  narrow 
wood  (part  of  which  has  been  made  into  a 
beautiful  wild  garden)  divides  it  from  tho  river. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  walk  a  small  bog- 
garden  has  been  formed,  where  tho  American 
Swamp  Lily  and  Ferns  of  different  sorts 
llourisn,  and  the  C'alla  Lily  has  here  survived 
several  winters.  Beyond  this  a  Grass  walk 
shaded  by  Fir-trees  leads  again  to  the  river. 

Possibly  no  garden  contains  a  greater  variety 
of  plants  in  tho  same  aroa,  and  many  have 
become  naturalised  in  the  wood  and  on  the 
grassy  banks  of  the  stream.  This  particular 
part  of  Yorkshire  is  the  home  of  countless  wild 
flowers,  anil  Mrs.  St.  Paul  is  oL-qpinion  that 
where  tho  wild  varieties,  flour  j£h  thevgardyte 
forms  are  suroQlCjlJsbifiWA  iliVvdi^  yHpBj? 
Being  a  Primrose  country,  various  Primuu? 
grow  with  luxuriance,  tho  woods  being  blue  in 


spring  with  wild  Hyacinths,  and  white  with 
wood  Anemones.  The  different  Scillas  and 
Anemones  from  other  countries  are  quite  at 
home.  The  Meadow-sweets  grow  to  a  great 
size,  the  Verbascums  are  tall  and  stately,  and 
across  tho  stream  tho  Moth  Mullein  grows 
wild.  Foxgloves  and  Forget-me-nots  are  indi¬ 
genous  to  tne  soil ;  Campanula  latifoliais  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  hedges,  and  in  the  garden  proper  at 
least  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  Campanulas  may 
be  counted.  It  would  make  too  long  a  list  to 
mention  all  the  various  perennials  that  flourish 
in  the  borders,  but  I  will  conclude  this  short 
notice  of  a  most  interesting  place  by  naming 
the  following:  Veratram  nigrum,  Poterium 
chinense,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  Heinerocallis 
in  variety,  Thalictrums  in  variety,  Kryngiums 
in  variety,  Scabiosa  cau-asicu,  Monlbrctias, 
Sidalcea  Listeri,  Dracoecplialuni,  Pliygelitts 
eapensis,  Kcrophularia,  Lysiinachia  elethroidcs, 
Erigeron  mucronatus,  Plumbago  Larpenta-, 
Zauschneria  cnlifomica,  Alstnemerias,  and 
also  many  sweet  smelling  garden  herbs,  which 
yield  their  fragrance  summer  and  winter  alike. 

M us.  Portai  a s- Dalton. 

'Mr  Willow  a,  Ripon. 


View  at  Tho  Willows,  Itipon. 


Violets.  — Poor  and  somewhat  drawn  ns 
were  the  plants  in  pots  presented  at  the  recent 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  tho  R.H.N.,  yet  they 
attracted  attention,  because  several  little  known 
varieties  were  included.  Messrs.  House  and 
Sun,  of  Bristol,  seem  to  make  Violets  a 
speciality,  as  they  have  a  list  of  no  less  than 
twenty  three  varieties,  double  and  single.  It 
was  tho  single  ones  which  were  the  other  day 
most  fully  represented.  There  were  the  pale 
h'inon-euloiired  sulphurea,  quite  small  and  short 
in  stem  ;  Mile.  M.  Pages,  of  similar  size,  white, 
slightly  flushed  mauve  and  pink  ;  Prineesse  do 
Sermontc,  white,  lightly  Hushed  and  striped 
blue,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  some  Viola;  and 
M.  Augustine,  very  dark,  quite  3laty-purple. 
These  were  all  not  a  great  deal  finer  than  tho 
wild  Violet  of  our  hedgerows  when  cultivated. 
None  of  them  seem  to  he  highly  perfumed. 
Without  doubt  the  finest  of  all  tho  singles  shown 
was  La  Franco,  which  has  very  large,  good 
coloured,  and  well  perfumed  flowers.  Others 
very  fine  were  Princess  of  Wales  and  California. 
.The  reddish  Admiral  Avollan  was  absent-:  so 
;d>)  were  Victoria  Regina,  Tho  Czar,  WellsWhaJ 
LVul  Gloire  do  Bourg  do  la  RerirtOJ  ^1  p©i«  tfbiy 
varieties.  Plants  grown  in  potsSiol  too"fieftr  thi 
glass,  and  rather  drawn,  do  not  pr<$i^t0^tjl£jf)p 


in  their  most  attractive  form.  Possibly  a  little 
later  we  may  sen  Violets  in  pots  as  thoy  should 
be.  The  best  doubles  were  Coolcronan,  verv 
like  Neapolitan,  ami  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  flowers 
smallish  and  reddish-purple  in  colour.  Our 
best  doubles  arc  certainly  Neapolitan,  Marie 
Louise,  King  of  Violets,  and  tho  white  Belle  ik 
Chatonay,  or  Swanley  White.  It  seems  needful 
now  to  havo  variety  to  plant-  at  least  six 
doubles  and  as  many  singles. — A.  D. 


BEGONIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Of  late  years  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of 
Begonias  has  been  used  far  more  extensively  f«.r 
this  purpose,  and  that-  with  good  effect  ami  j 
pleasing  change.  Thanks  to  the  hybridist?!-,  we 
have  now  an  excellent  typo  of  plant  in  the 
present  strains  of  tuberous- rooted  Begonias  that 
is  well  suited  fur  planting  out,  being  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  flower-spikes  clear  of  tho  foliage,  yet 
not  too  straggling.  It  hardly  matters  what  tin- 
weather  may  lie  during  the  summer,  Begonia- 
always  seem  to  luxuriate  and  make  a  good  di-- 
play.  No  doubt  they  are  seen  at  t  heir  be- 1  in  i 
ihowery  season,  but  hot  dry  weather  hardly 
a  Heels  them  if  a  little  extra  attention  he  ginn 
ill  respect  to  watering.  Sprinkle  them  overhead 
in  warm  weat  her  nearly  every  afternoon  aspi-m 
as  the  sun  is  oft"  the  beds.  This  refreshes  the 
plants  and  keeps  them  in  good  condition.  Tlicv 
Begonias  do  not  like  a  hot,  dry  soil ;  moisture 
at.  t  he  root,  with  t  he  soil  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
ippears  to  suit  them  well.  After  they  an- 
planted  out,  carpet  the  bed  with  a  dwarf  grow 
mg  plant  of  some  kind.  The  Begonias,  of 
course,  are  never  crowded  together  like  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  but  allowed  plenty  of  room 
between  each  plant,  so  that  each  may  bo  »em 
to  advantage.  Use  an  a  carpet  Mesembryun- 
lliemum  cordifolium  variegatum  or  Seauni 
glaucum  or  S.  acre.  Either  of  these  succulent1 
aids  in  keeping  the  soil  both  moist  and  cool. 
Beds  thus  treated  do  not  dry  up  nearly  so  much, 
these  carpeting  plants  acting  more  as  a  mulch¬ 
ing  us  applied  to  kitchen  garden  crops  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  water,  when  applied,  trickle- 
down  through  them,  and  is  not  easily  evapora¬ 
ted,  but  remains  to  be  absorbed  by  flic  roolf. 

Lift  the  tubers  from  the  beds  when  the  lii-  t 
sufficiently  severe  autumnal  frost  has  iiiarnd 
their  beauty,  place  them  in  a  cold-frame,  ami 
allow  the  tops  to  dry  off,  thin  being  better  than 
cutting  off  any  portion  at  the  time.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  tops  can  ull  be  removed  ;  then  a  go-1 
top-dressing  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  is  applied 
if  inches  or  4  inches  in  thickness.  This  ol  itself 
will  keep  out  a  good  deal  of  frost,  hut  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  the  frame  should  be  covered  up  wall  both 
at  the  sides  and  over  the  glass  when  any  danger 
is  apprehended.  Thus  the  tubers  keep  very  well 
through  the  winter  until  required  in  the  spring 
for  re  starting  into  grow  th.  This  is  generally 
done  in  March,  the  bulbs  being  all  examined 
and  then  placed  into  boxes,  as  used  for  Celery, 
etc.  If  removed  (<>  a  vinery  in  work  they  sikui 
how  signs  of  growth,  and  lire,  when  faiily 
started,  gradually  hardened  off  till  the  prof n 
lion  of  a  cold-frame  is  all  that  is.needfuL  Early 
in  May  the  bulbs  are  planted  out  into  a  e.ikl- 
frame  with  a  north  aspect.  Here  they  grow 
luxuriantly  and  root  freely,  so  that  wlan 
removed  to  the  beds  they  come  up  with  large 
halls  and  hardly  ever  sulfur  when  finally  planted 
for  the  summer.  Rots  are  never  used  for  them, 
not  even  for  seedlings  of  the  first  year  after  they 
leave  the  pans  into  which  they  were  pricked  elf 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  A  batch  of  young 
plants  is  worked  on  every  year  to  supply  an.v 
vacancies  caused  by  decay  of  the  older  bulbs. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  bottom-heat  towards  the 
end  of  January,  and  when  well  up  into  tlu- 1"  ' 
rough  leaves  the  seedlings  are  grown  on.  rather 
more  steadily,  are  eventually  pricked  oil'  into  s 
frame,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  beds  by 
themselves  for  tho  first  season.  Mingle  varieties 
are  preferable  to  the  double  ones  for  planting 
out,  and  named  kinds  are  not  necessary  f"r 
making  a  good  display.  Of  the  evergreen  or 
shrubby  kinds,  one  of  the  best  is  Prince?’ 
Beatrice,  which  flowers  most  profusely,  .it* 
numorous  blossoms  of  a  pinkish-white  making 
quite  a  distinct  effect.  Tho  best  way  to  propa¬ 
gate  it  is  by  division,  as  cuttings  do  not,  although 
iheVf, .strike  freely,  make  bushy  plants.  A:co- 
^finsWrisr another  useful  kind  of  tall  growth. 
iWiilh  I  t'0nU'jred|  floWe-ro  freely  produced.  Thu 
kind  strikes  and  makes  good  plants  from  cut- 
©MAMRVW ®W>0»e“ tho  same  season. 
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LI  LIU. M  AURATUM. 

Os  looking  through  the  columns  of  Gakuksinu 
for  Saturday,  .June  23rd,  I  see  aquery  rr  1. ilium 
auratum.  I  wish  to  let  your  readers  know  of 
my  success  and  failure  with  this,  as  you  put  it, 
somewhat  “  erratic  plant.”  It  is  now  four 
years  (the  summer  of  189G)  since  I  took  up 
gardening  as  a  hobby,  and  I  may  say  that  of  all 
tho  hobbies  I  have  had  I  get  the  most  pleasure 
from  gardening.  The  first  year  I  was  advised 
to  grow  I.iliuui  auratum,  so  I  bought  some 
bulbs — half-a-dozen,  I  think.  At  all  events, 
onl}’  one  bloomed  ;  the  rest  died  otf  when  about 
to  expand  or  just  swelling  up  their  Uowers. 
'l'he  one  that  did  bloom  I  took  very  great  rave 
of,  ami  when  it  died  down  in  the  autumn  1  was 
advised  to  repot  it  and  place  in  a  shady  frame. 
This  1  commenced  to  do,  and  after  shaking  it. 
clear  of  the  soil  I  was  surprised  to  see  nothing 
scarcely  but  a  rotten  mass  of  scales  and  roots.  At 
all  events,  it  felt  solid  in  the  middle,  so  I  washed 
it  clean  and  cut  away  all  that  was  rotten  or  dis¬ 
coloured  about  tho  bulb,  and  when  I  had 
finished  all  that  was  left  of  a  bulb  that  cost 
'2s.  3d.  and  almost  as  large  an  a  good-sized 
dinner  plate  was  a  piece  about  as  large  as  a 
duck's  egg.  I  was  disgusted  slid  would  not  pot 
it,  so  I  laid  it  on  a  shell,  intending  to  buy  some 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Perennials  for  border.— I  wish  to  stock  a  large 
border  with  really  first-class  varieties  ot  perennials,  prefer¬ 
ence  beiiiR  Riven  to  early  sorts  suitable  for  room  decora¬ 
tion,  especially  those  with  scented  flowers.  The  border  is 
5i)  feet  long  by  S  feet  wide,  wann  south  aspect.— S.  Walks. 

[If  we  except  the  genus  Liliunt,  tho  number 
of  really  first-class  perennials  with  scented 
Uowers  is  not  great.  (1)  Tho  following,  how¬ 
ever,  are  all  good  and  free  and  mostly  valuable 
for  cutting  :  Arnebia  echioides,  Adonis  vernalis, 
Anemone  sylvestris,  A.  pulsatilla,  Iris  nudi- 
caulis,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  C.  Marshall i,  Aqui- 
legia  cu-rulea  and  its  hybrid  forms,  Campanula 
dahurica,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  carpal  it  a  alba,  C.  c. 
ltiverslcft,  C.  Mariesi,  F.rigcron  aurantiacus, 
ileum  montanum,  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens 
plena,  Megasea  purpurea,  Sedum  spectahile, 
any  of  tho  Hepaticas,  Armeria  plantaginea 
rubra,  Aster  alpinus  spcciosus,  Aubrietioa,  Kpi- 
mediums,  Iberis  sempervirens,  (Knothora  niac- 
rocarpa,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Onosnta  tauriouni, 
I’enlstemon  glaber,  J’ldoxes  dwarf,  Naxifraga 
Wallacei,  Primula  denticulata,  P.  cashmeriana, 
Zausehneria  californica,  Thalictrum  adianti- 
I'olium,  Ireland  Poppies,  Lenten  Roses,  (ienti- 
ana  acaulis,  any  of  the  Pinks,  Polygonum 
Brunonis,  and  Tiarella  cordil'olia.  The  foregoing 
are  plants  of  varying  heights  from  G  inches  to 


Scene  in  the  wild  garden,  The  Willows,  liipon.  (See  page  H24.) 


more  the  next  season  and  start  again.  In  the 
meantime  1  read  about  some  gentleman  putting 
them  in  hags  of  sulphur  and  then  planting 
them,  so  one  morning  1  did  this,  and  planted  it 
in  the  open  garden  in  a  stray  corner  where  I 
would  not  plant  anything  else  anil  forgot  it. 
Tho  spring  following  I  was  surprised  to  see  two 
shoots  coming  from  the  ground,  so  1  took  every 
care  of  it  and  mulched  it  to  encourage  it  to 
grow,  which  it  did,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  two 
blooms  on  each  spike.  I  continued  to  take  every 
care  of  it,  and  it  seemed  thoroughly  at  home. 
The  following  year  it  sent  up  four  spikes  with 
two  blooms  on  each,  and  only  about  IS  inches 
high.  This  year  1  accidentally  turned  it  over 
with  the  spade,  and  1  found  that  the  bulb  had 
grown  almost  to  its  original  dimensions.  I 
carefully  replanted  it,  and  now  it  has  sent  up 
four  good  strong  spikes  and  two  smaller  ones. 
The  four  strong  ones  have  between  them  25 
buds,  and  one  of  the  small  ones  one  bud  ;  the 
other,  I  think,"  is  too  young  yet  to  bloom.  So 
you  see,  the  outcome  ot  a  small  bulb  in  wlmt 
you  may  term  three*  years’  growth.  I  value  it 
more  than  anything  1  have  in  the  garden,  and  I 
look  after  it  and  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
oo  doing.  I  have  read  about  one  its 


seventh  year  se 
should  like  to  know 


loftjnl 
V: 


the  foregoing  facta  I  can  quito  believe  it 


15  inches,  the  majority  being  less  than  12  inches 
in  height,  as  usually  grown.  (2)  The  following 
are  plants  from  15  inches  to2  feel  or  thereabouts : 
Aquilegia  californica  hybrids,  A.  canadensis, 
Anlhericum  liliastrum,  A.  1.  majus,  A.  Li  Hugo, 
Achillea  mongolica,  Aster  bessarahicus,  A.  acris, 
A,  hevigatus,  Campanula  Backhouse!,  C.  gran- 
dis,  (!.  g.  alba,  Carnations  in  variety,  Coreopsis 
lanccolata,  D.ironicum  Clusii,  Goum  coccineuni 
plenum,  <1.  miniatum,  (iilleuia  trifoliata, 
Hemerocallis  Thunhergi,  Hesperia  mat.ron.dis 
plena,  Inula  glamlulosa,  Monarda  didyiua, 
Pnlemonium  Richardsoni,  Iris  Princess  of  Wales, 
I.  Victorina,  I.  Horontina,  Senecio  Horonicum, 
Station  latifolia,  Trollius  uupellifolius,  T.  Orange 
Globe,  T.  Portunei  pi.,  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium,  T.  a.  purpureum,  Ileuchora  sanguined, 
Lychnis  Haagonna,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  pi. , 
lielenium  pumilum,  Lupinus  Nootkaensis. 
(3),  The  following  are  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet 
high  :  A  selection  of  the  best  single  and  doublo 
Herbaceous  P.eanies,  many  of  which  are  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant ;  a  selection  of  Iris  germaniea. 
Other  lovely  IriseB  are  nurea,  Monnieri,  sibirica 
orientalis,  alba,  missouriensis,  etc.  ;  and,  to 
j  make  the  family  more  complete,  the  bulbous 
j  kinds,  uucli  aa  tho  Spanish  and  English  Irises, 
Ui«gnil|  JS>  included.  Aquilegia  chrvaantha, 

.  AcpflifeVptarmica  plena,  Eryngiums  <Jl'l 
|  Orramal  Poppies,  Delphinium  Bella 


Lilt.  I  1).  formosum,  and  others,  Alstrwmoria  auf 


Anemone  japonica,  A.  j.  alba,  Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum  excelsum,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Centaurea  ruthenica,  Campanula  Van  Houttei, 
Hemerocallis  Hava,  H.  aurantiaca  major,  H. 
disticha,  Lathj-rus  grandiflorus,  L.  latifolius, 
L.  1.  albus,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  L.  vospertina,  and  Pentstemon 
Torreyi.  (4),  Plants  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high 
or  more  :  Tritomas,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Sun- 
llowers  in  variety,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks 
(seedlings),  Herbaceous  Phloxes  in  variety, 
lielenium  nudiflorum,  Eremurus  himalaicus, 
E.  robustus,  Anchusa  italica,  Bocconia  cordata, 
I. ilium  candidum,  L.  tigrinum,  etc.  Bulbous 
plants  have  in  tho  main  been  omitted.  You 
would  find,  however,  that  a  selection  of  Nar¬ 
cissi,  which  should  include  the  Poet's  kinds, 
which  aro  fragrant  and  of  much  value  in  tho 
spring  months,  would  he  very  useful.] 

Good  Phloxes.— Will  you  kindly  Rive  tlie  names  of 
twelve  )ierennial  Phloxes  of  recent  introduction,  of  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  and  showy  (whiles  excluded),  compact, 
dwarf,  bushy,  late  flowering,  somelhiiiR  like  l.noia  Ballel, 
or  Purple  Emperor  in  habit  1  <  'an  the  Phloxes  he  grow  n 
properly  in  9-innh  potsy —  Yrndis  Ssikrai*. 

[The  following  are  all  good  and  distinct  : 
Etna,  scarlet,  very  large  ;  Cocquelicot,  ver¬ 
milion  ;  Jocelyn,  fiery-orange ;  Ambrose  Verschaf- 
felt,  purple  ;  Longehamps,  lavender  •,  Circle, 
white,  crimson  eje ;  La  Vogue,  deep 
rose  cerise  ;  M.  Bezanson,  salmon-crim- 
ton  i  Pantheon,  rosy-scarlet  ;  Gloire 
d’Orleans,  white,  scarlet  centre  ;  Robur, 
fine  red;  and  Mrs.  Miller,  rose.  The 
Phloxes  may  be  well  grown  in  pots,  but 
when  so  grown  require  very  liberal  treat  - 
inent  and  every  attention  by  reason  of 
their  water-loving  and  gross  feeding 
nature.  If  treatod  as  annuals,  so  to 
speak — that  is,  rooting  the  cuttings  in 
spring  in  a  dung  frame  and  growing 
straight  away  in  pots  without  check— 
such  plants  not  only  flower  well,  but 
bloom  lalor  in  autumn  than  is  other 
wise  the  case.  Such  plants  require  8-ineh 
pots  at  least,  and  if  these  plants  an1 
again  to  lie  flowered  in  pots  or  boxes, 
such  must  he  two  or  three  sizes  larger, 
anti  the  soil  of  the  best  description.  If 
you  decide  upon  growing  the  two-year- 
old  plants  in  pots  you  will  do  well  to 
repot  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  so  arrange 
your  soil  that  a  series  of  surfacings  of 
rich  material  will  be  possible.  Vou  will 
tin  well  also  to  plunge  the  plants,  as 
with  a  little  neglect  of  root  moisture  tho 
foliage  will  quickly  fall.] 

Lychnis  (Agrostemma)  Wal 
keri. — This  hybrid  Lychnis  does  not 
appear  to  Ire  generally  grown  in  gardens, 
although  it  is  pretty  and  bright  lor  tome 
time  hi  summer.  It  was  raised  at 
Chester,  its  parents  being  L.  coronal  tit, 
better  known  as  Agrostemma  eorouaria, 
the  old  Rose  Campion,  and  Lychnis 
Flos-Jovis.  It  eomes  in  between ‘the 
two  an  regards  its  general  appearam  e 
and  is  at  present  very  pleasing  on 
a  rather  dry  and  sunny  rock  garden.  Neater  in 
habit  than  I.,  eorouaria,  it  is  Letter  adapted  for 
large  rock  gardens  than  it.  In  a  dry  position 
Walker's  Roso  Campion  is  long-lived,  although 
in  some  gardens  it  does  not  last  very  long  in  the 
border,  and  needs  frequent  renewal  from  cuttings 
taken  from  the  hose  of  the  plants.  These  strike 
very  readily  under  a  handiight  or  in  a  frame. 
It  produces  seed,  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  not  give  plants  similar  to  the  parent.  I 
have  not  grown  it  from  seed,  but  the  usual 
experience  with  hybrids  which  are  fertile  makes 
one  doubtful.  —  Ess  Aw:. 

Kniphotla  Tuckl.  If  not  so  bright  and 
i  ll'eetive  us  many  species  or  varieties  of  this 
group  that  come  into  blossom  later  in  the  year, 

I  liis  one  at  least  is  remarkable  for  its  early 
flowering.  As  a  rule,  it  commences  to  bloom  in 
May.  continuing  till  June  is  gone.  For  its 
earliness  it  is  valuable,  as  by  seeding  and  select¬ 
ing  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  an  early  form 
with  much  brighter  spikes  of  (lowers.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  a  great  gain.  In  their  season 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  these  Kniphofias, 
while  earlier  in  the  year  such  things  aro  un¬ 
known  in  the  garden. 

nParryl,  a  handsome  Californian  l.ily 
lieloriRllftt  lo  the  jUrdalimini  group,  liax  rich  yellow 
IIWVP  Sfiortyll  "Hl‘l  t’liKklfVlienR/ytTDot j  bcarinR  a  do::fi. 

ilyVrown  in  moist  pent;. 
b»  near,  and  thoso  who 
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I  \ DOOR  NOTES !  AXD  REPLIES  with  fibres  the  stem  can  be  separated  just  below  very  vigorous  ones  for  the  purpose.  The  Plum- 
'  "  '  '  ‘  the  ball,  and  the  plant  then  repotted.  Spring  bago  will  resist  the  heat  of  summer  in  a  sunny 

Cutting  down  Acacia  dealbata.—l  have  an  .  .  j  ,  .:mo  ror  carivinu  out  this  opora  ltordcr  provided  it  is  well  supplied  with  water, 

tion,  hut ‘it  may  be  donoVw.  If  the  naked  but  we  lubt  if  you  will  n.eefwith  any  success 
sign  of  flowers.  Can  I  cut  it  back  to  make  it  branch  out?  stem  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of  3  inches  to  by  keeping  it  dwarf,  as  it  is  probable  that  yon 

If  so,  at  what  time  of  year?  Also,  when  can  I  expect  ,  ;nr.i)es  ft„(l  |aj4l  Jn  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut- refuse.  will  get  very  few  flowers  under  such  condition?, 

Howera?  The  foliage smw luxuriant. -I..  M.  II.  covering  the  pieces  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  tbo  Plumbago  being  naturally  an  upright 

[  Hie  Acacia  dealbata  needs  to  attaui  a  height  inch>  yfiung  s|irM1ts  will  lie  pushed  out  from  branching  shrub.  If  you  decide  to  try  it,  tlio 
of  lo  feet  to  20  feet  before  it  will  flower  freely,  variou(i  parts  0f  the  stem,  and  when  large  plants  may  be  put  about  a  foot  apart.] 
though  sometimes  when  cut  back  it  will  bloom  onou„|,  L|ley  can  |R,  taken  oir  and  treated  as  Cool  greenhouse  plants.-I  am  putting  up* 
at  a  lew  height.  It  I  tears  cutting  back  well,  cultjf  The  Croton  cuttings  should  bo  formed  small  span-roof  oreenhousc,  10  feet  by  7  fc-et  l.v  8  I.H, 
ami  wdl  branch  out  freely  soon  aftor  the  opera-  „r  (i,„  -i, .1,,,,,  hnvn  ,ac'"K  S.W.,  which  will  be  ready  lor  plants  early  in  Octo- 

lion  The  usual  season  of  liloominir  is  in  the  ”r  l,ie  young  shoots  taken  soon  at tei  they  nave  |,cr  it  i»  intended  to  be  heated  only  sufficiently  In  winter 

tion.  I  lie  usual  season  ol  blooming  is  in  the  iost  their  succulent  character,  and  before  they  to  exclude  frost  by  use  o(  oil-lamp  (which  will  l>c  carefully 

early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  best  time  to  becomo  hard  and  woody.  The  same  treatment  managed,  os  I  know  the  weak  points  in  this  method  ol 
cut  It  back  IS  directly  after  the  flowering  period  na  „mmmrailwi  [nr  Uraemias  is  exactly  heating)  What  hardy  greenhouse  plants  would  he  rnort 

is  past,  so  that  you  might  wait  till  next  March  “."ft*  “  "m  I  1  in  ?,  J!  u.ev  w  ll  wiUl  ,a  vl*w  w  T"  0^l;l?0,"  in,  ‘J* 

,  *  it  „  , _ ,  i _ _  suitable  to  them,  and  in  this  way  they  win  early  spring  o!  next  year  ?  W  hat  bulbs  would  lie  most  dc- 

tosee  if  your  plant  is  likely  to  produce  blossoms,  qujcj{iy  root,.  Directly  this  happens  they  must  sirablo  in  addition  V  Would  it  i>c  possible  to  have  n  lew 


heating)  n  hat  hardy  grcenlioi 
suitable  with  a  view  to  having 


ise  plants  would  bo  most 
a  snow  ol  bloom  in  the 


see  „  your  piano  is  naeiy  u)  prouuce  o  osso.i  s,  ickl  root.  Directly 
and  then  cut  it  back  In  a  short  time  it  will  Ik.  ,‘)0  imfre,i  U)  thl(  or.li 
again  clotheil  with  Us  handsome  foliage.  ]  stovo  M  if  luft  to„ 


Ills  way  they  Will  early  spring  ol  next  year?  What  bulla  would  lie  most  dc- 
happens  they  must  sirablc  in  addition  ?  Would  it  l>c  possible  to  have  a  lew 


Cactus,  large  crimson.— A  small  piece,  3  inches  they  become  weakened 

long,  wan  given  mo  June,  1WM».  In  Auguat  it  insult*  two  J 


n  ordinary  atmosphere 'of  the  pot-ltoses  in  such  a  house  (district,  south  suburbs  ol 
,  .  1  Ilublin,  Uathgar),  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the  most 

")  long  lb  the  propagating ■  case  |lkl,|v  l0  cel  -say,  six  kinds?  Would  a  Mar.'chal  Niel, 


planted  outside  and  brought  in  to  cover  end  of  house,  lie 


these  long  growths ;  the  original  shoot  has  not  grow 
bit.  During  the  winter  it  has  Keen  kept  quite  ary  ii 


just  it  made  two  a,,—,,,*  ,-;,„ii,.  worth  trying?  The  house  will  get  plenty  of  mm,  especially 

(11  quite  flat  half-  Flowering  plants  for  August,  -Kindi)  gn  e  .  ..  _ »  *  i. 

.113  inches  long,  me  n  list  of  plants,  flowering  and  finc-foliaged,  that  will  K‘  .  ,  ,  .  ... 

lie  hose  of  one  of  bloom  during  August.  I  want  them  for  a  group  in  a  flower  [We  have  not  much  faith  m  oil-lunips  as 


triangular  shoots,  which  have  now  grown  quite  flat  half-  Flowering  plants  for  August,  hmdiy  give 
way.  These  shoots  are  now  13  Inches  ami  13  inches  long,  mo  n  list  of  plants,  flowering  and  flne-folioged,  that  will 
Three  fresh  growths  have  started  from  the  base  of  one  of  bloom  'hiring  August.  I  want  them  for  a  group  in  a  flower 
these  long  growths ;  the  original  shoot  has  not  grown  one  show,  and  they  will  stand  on  the  ground.  I  have  I  alms, 


cold  I  etc. — A.  II.  tl. 


excluders  of  frost  in  hard  weather  for  several 
reasons,  but  especially  from  the  fact  that  when 


greenhouse  on  a  top  shelf, airy,  where  it  now  is,  and  will  [There  is  a  considerable  choice  of  plants  tho  temperature  is  low  combustion  is  sluggish, 
soon  to  all  appearance  touch  the  glass.  Will  you  kindly  L  f  i.i  ,i„  ,,  ,1  . 18  *  " ,, 

tell  me  If  It  should  bo  repotted,  cut back,  and  if  these  long  available  for  grouping  that  bloom  (luring  the  |.  or  that  reason  it  would  lie  advisable  to  grow 
shoots  should  be  supported,  and  Its  treatment  generally  ?  month  of  August.  First  we  have  what  may  bo  jn  8UC),  a  greenhouse  as  yours  will  bo  only  quite 
-K  P-  regarded  as  ordinary  subjects,  such  as  Fuchsias,  ],  ,,-dy  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

[If  your  Cactus  is  in  a  pot  disproportionately  Pelargoniums  of  different  sections,  and  Tuberous  D  .utzias,  (lenistas,  or  other  hard- wooded  plants 
small  for  its  size  it  may  bo  put  into  a  larger  Begonias,  both  single  and  double.  Beside  this  l|ial  wjjj  endure  a  little  frost.  Of  bulbs  you 
one,  with  an  increased  diameter  of  1  inch  to  there  arc  Liliuni  auratnm,  always  effective  |na„  )iavo  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas, 
‘2  inches.  Two  parts  loam  to  one  part  leaf-  when  in  good  condition,  Lilium  speciosum,  crocuse8j  et0.  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Wall- 


mould,  and  the  same  of  broken  brick  rubble  and  represented  by  several  varieties,  all  very  beau-  flowers,  or  similar  hardy  flowers  would  also 
sand,  will  suit  it  well.  Your  winter  treatment  tiful,  while  tho  Tiger  Lily  imparts  a  totally  ansWer!  Certainly,  Mar/chal  Niel  Hose  will  do 


kept  very 


seems  to  lie  quite  correct,  and  at  the  present  distinct  tone  of  colour.  Again,  retarded  bulbs  very  wei|  with  you  if  you  keep  the  house  ncca- 
season  it  should  he  given  sufficient  water  to  of  Lilium  longiflorum  may  be  so  managed  as  to  sj0nally  fumigated  to  keep  down  green-flv. 
keen  the  soil  moderately  moist.  Do  not  cut  it  flower  at  that  period.  The  pleasing  blue  flowers  (j0od  Roses  for  pot  culture  at  e  Ni photos,  W.  A. 
hack,  as  it  is  those  long  branches  that  flower  in  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  are  very  telling,  Richardson,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ilomere, 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  smaller  while  Crinum  Moorei,  when  caught  at  its  best,  (jeneral  Jacqueminot,  and  Crimson  Rambler! 
shoots  now  being  pushed  out  will  take  off  the  is  a  weighty  plant.  The  numerous  (iladiolus-  roso9  require  good  feeding  and  to  be  kept  very 
hare  appearance.  Keep  it  in  a  sunny  spot,  as  flowered  Cannas,  always  bright  and  pleasing,  clean.] 

this* encourages  the  formation  of  flower-buds,  readily  lend  themselves  to  grouping,  while  of  p,antg  for  0<maePVatory.  -I  should  !«•  grateful 
tour  plant  should  lie  tied  to  a  neat  stake,  warm-house  plants  we  have  Jxoras,  some  ol  for  advice  as  to  how  best  lo  turnisli  with  a  view  both  U> 
otherwise  tho  weight  of  the  branches  may  cause  which  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  striking  effect  and  economy,  a  semi-vinery,  a. mi-conscrvatoir. 
the  longest  ones  to  break. ]  Acalypha  SanSoriana,  whose  long  red  t ails  are 

Plants  for  greenhouse.— I  have  annuli  eonserva-  instinct  from  ftll  else.  Ol  nne-ioliagea  plantH,  siyt>  ^  fi.et  hy  ,M  fect(  on  ca4»h  Kide  and  aM  alonu 
tory,  about  \‘l  feet  wide,  and  0  feet  deep,  built  to  the  batik  Bam busa  falcnta  and  the  prettily ■ -Btripe<l  (* raSH,  the  front ;  IhhIh  t«)  Ik*  inado  for  plan l«,  and  It  or 

of  my  house  on  iron  nupportK.  I  have  tried  growing  Eulalia  iapoilica  variecata.  serve  with  Palms  creeuera  againtt  the  house ;  the  middle  of  the  houiie  to  he 

several  things,  including  Uohch,  but  have  not  »K*en  suceeis-  nnA  n«.i  liohfni.aa  fn  ♦!.«  left  free  for  chairs,  etc  Any  information  hh  to  how  to 

fill.  Can  you  lull  me  what  plain*  would  thrive?  It  faces  the  a,u'  '  u,,-«  t°  tone  down  and  give  lightness  t  the  ol>ui|l  0  KOO<I  M  H00n  aH  posKinlo  without  undue 

east,  sun  going  oil  about  13  o'clock,  ami  owing  lo  a  room  group,  while  Selagi nella  Kraussiana  and  Isolepis  expeiise  will  he  gladly  welcomed.— 0.  M. 
either  side,  has  only  2  feet  of  side  light -ventilation  in  gracilis  are  good  plants  for  the  extreme  outside  rTho  {ront  stages  could  be  filled  with  such 
front,  and  grouud  glass  at  top.  I  shall  l>c  glad  of  an  answer 

in  your  paper  as  soon  as  convenient. —U.  11.  fringe.]  plants  as  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  single  and 

I  As  far  as  one  can  iuilirn  hv  the  deserinfion  Date  Palm.— I  have  succeeded  in  growing  from  tho  double,  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections.  Fuchsias, 

tho  lhrlRin^our  consorvatorv  is  vorv  suhclued—  *»lf.wdo»n  pbrnutaa-lm*  and  3-lnch  ihi.s  U(0,  givo  a  ^easing  variety  in  many  beautiful 

u“  m  your  conaerx atory  is  very  suixiuoil  Thc  largrst  has  a  corrugated  leaf  about  .  inches  long,  and  ®  lln,i  ‘  _ian  nn,i  rro„  flnw„r;nt, 

too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  flowering  plants.  In  is  now  showing  another  from  the  base.  Will  you  kindly  forms,  ana  8°  also  the  pretty  anil  lree  flow  tring 
that  case  it  will  bo  necessary  to  depend  upon  tell  ino  tho  treatment  as  lo  soil  and  watering,  also  tem-  Mroptocarpus,  which  are  now  obtainable  in 
fine-fnliagod  subjects,  such  as  the  hnnlier  green-  'M  r*t,,rc-  '''  "luc'1  Z™1  vari,'l>’  Jj0™  .  Gloxinias,  too, 

house  Ferns,  particularly  Pteris  scrrnlata  and  [The  Date  Palm  will  grow  in  a  greenhouse  are  easily  grown,  tarnations  in  potnaro  like- 

its  varieties,  Pteris  Wimsetti,  Pteriscretica  and  temperature— that  is  to  say,  it  needs  no  fire-  wibo  profitable,  inasmuch  as  tlie  stock  of  these 
its  forms,  Davallia  canarionsis,  Adiantum  cuno-  heat  at  this  season,  and  in  winter  it  will  survive,  may  bo  worked  up  hy  degrees,  and  tho  good 


Belmoreana  and  Fosteriana,  Rhapis  tlabolli-  If  your  small  plants  are  well  furnished  with  grown,  producing  an  almost  emucss  quantity  m 
formis,  Chamicrops  oxcolsa,  I.atania  borbonica,  roots  they  may  bo  shifted  into  pots  a  size  flowers.  heso  trailing  kinds  are  of  great  value 
and  Cocos  Wcddclliana.  Tho  ever  popular  larger.  Tho  pots  must  he  clean,  drained  with  a  as  fringes  to  tho  side  stages,  in  tins  way  furiiHh- 
Aspidistra  lurida  should  do  well,  and  also  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks  in  tho  bottom,  and  ing  tho  lower  parts  abundantly  with  blossom. 
Cypcrus  altcrnifolius,  while  Selagi  nella  K  rauas-  tho  soil  pressed  down  moderately  firm.  A  suit-  The  taler  Chimney  Bell-flower  (Campanula 
iana  would  make  a  good  plant  for  draping  stages  able  compost  consists  of  two-thirds  yellow  loam  pyramidalis)  is  likewise  a  good  plant  and  quite 
and  such  purposes.  If  the  structure  is  loss  to  one-third  leaf-mould  and  a  liberal  dash  of  easily  raised  from  seed.  Balsams  may  also  lie 
darkened  than  we  take  it  to  ho,  shall  lie  pleased  sand.  Sufficient  water  must  ho  given  to  keep  grown,  and  Asters  in  the  same  way.  For  the 
to  further  advise  on  hearing  Irom  you  again.]  tho  soil  moderately  moist,  hut  not  in  a  sodden  same  position  in  early  spring  you  should  now 
'  condition.  After  repotting,  tho  plants  will  not  secure  an  assortment  of  lulipsand  Daffodil" 

SineT^tS^Crotoli  watering  so  frequently  as  when  the  pots  for  pots.  The  Capo  Cowslips  or  Laohenalia* 

hikI  linuwna  cutting*?  Tho  lutt«  r  an*  now  throwing  up  uru  full  of  rootfl.  I'lio  plants  are  greatly  bone-  &ro  also  charming  when  well  grown  anil  of  very 
young  hIiooLh  from  tho  l>a«o  of  old  plant#.— A.  K.  O.  f i tod  by  tho  leaves  being  sponged  over  about  oasy  culture.  Primula  obcomca  anil  P.  llori- 

[Cuttings  both  of  Crotons  and  Draca-nas  may  once  a  week.]  "  bunda  aro  almost  perpetual  flowering,  yet  if 

Ih,  put  in  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and  piumbago  capensls.-l  wish  to  grow  riumboxo  >’oul.l,"'°  a  sensitive  skin  we  would  urge  you  to 

Riunmor  months,  proviiled  they  aro  in  a  suitable  onpenHin  m  n  dwarf  plant  in  a  flowtrbonlcr  noxtyear.  ai  avoid  the  former,  wni«h  in  many  inatancoa  set 
condition.  Tho  voung  shoots  that  aro  being  what  time  of  tho  year  should  thc  cuttings  bo  taken  (from  up  groat  irritation.  Tho  ordinary  Chinese 
pushed  up  from  the  base  of  your  Dracmnas  will  f ' “JvilHhW  Primula9  >'ou  wiU  ™»embcr,  also  (Cinerarias, 

form  good  cuttings,  and  so  will  tho  tops  of  any  in  aminnv  and  rather  Sry  bonier  ?  How  far  apart,  shonl.l  ,‘?r  autumn  you  could  easily  strike  a  late  batch 

plants  that  have  got  bare  at  tho  base.  Put  the  they  be  planted  to  form  an  edflhijr?— Miiiikxcomiik.  of  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  that  give  useful 

cuttings  singly  into  small  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  [Plumbago  capensis  can  lie  readily  struck  llowors.  Cuttings  inserted  in  early  or  mid-June, 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  Then  from  cuttings  after  tho  manner  of  a  Fuchsia—  f°r  example  ;  those,  with  some- of  the  more 

plunge  them  in  a  gentle  hnttom-heat  in  a  close  that  is  to  say,  take  tho  young  shoots  in  tho  dwarf  Michaelmas  Daisies,,  would  give  much 

propagating- coso  in  the  stove,  whore  they  will  spring,  insert  them  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  welcome  bloom  easily  obtained.  Against  the 
soon  root.  If  there  is  no  bottom-heat  they  will  keep  them  in  a  close  ease  in  a  temperat  ure  of  house  wall  you  could  plant  such  as  1  lumbago 
strike  without,  but  tako  a  much  longer  time  to  (JO  dogs,  to  70  dogs,  till  rooted.  This  will  tako  capensis,  also  its  white  variety,  the  over-flower- 
do  so.  Largo  Dracamas  with  a  tall,  naked  stom  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  after  which  ing  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  such  a  good  Fuchsia 
may  lie  rooted  in  tho  following  manner:  Cut  harden  them  off  to  tho  ordinary  atmosphere  of  as  I/°™  Roberts,  a  white  Lapagena,  or  a 

the  stein  partially  through  just  below  the  head  tho  greenhouse.  They  may  also  be  struck  at  Passion-flower,  'i  ho  three  first-named  kinds 

of  foliage,  and  tie  a  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  i.ho  present  time  under  the  same  treatment,  (Spi),  pfVMj ”* * ,,^e »  B,n^  y°ur  purpose.] 
around  it.  If  UdsAIpaa  is  KeptawoL /v\i  fli  "0  10 then  bo  wintered  in  small  pots.  The  cut-  Mignonette  for  spring  blooming.— 
lie  readily  done  With1  the  syringbr-rRiTtt/wili  fit  *tirrgH  should  be  formed  of  tho  Iwwig' few®  I  or  iS  IqwngJwgmmettffl  is  always  highly  aupre- 
pushed  out  into  it,  and  when  the  Moss  is  lilV-T  the  shiujlH,  lint  in  taking  them  <To  ii<jtj <^a^(|(j^ ftro  more  useful  from  March 
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results  from  strong,  early  rooted  ones.  In 
px^nipiyied  as  in 


onward.  Added  to  this,  it  is  not  expensive  to 
grow.  I  am  aware  many  think  it  difficult  to 
grow,  but  this  arisos  from  not  following  n 
proper  course  of  treatment.  Every  year  I  grow 
a  good  batch  for  spring  use.  I  sow  always  at 
the  end  of  August.  Needing  it  for  cutting  and 
for  furnishing  in  pots,  I  sow  in  48,  3*2,  and  24 
size  pots.  These  are  well  drained,  as  this  is  an 
important  point  in  its  culture.  The  soil  con¬ 
sists  of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  rotten  cow  or 
sheep  dung  and  sand  one  part,  with  a  portinp 
of  crushed  old  mortar  rubbish.  All  is  mixed 
together  and  used  in  a  rough  state,  pressing  it 
very  firmly  into  the  pots  with  a  rammer,  Migno- 
netto  thriving  best  in  a  firm  soil.  After  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  I  place  it  in  a  cold-pit  or  frame, 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  damp,  cold  days 
come  on,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  shelf  in  a  cold- 
house,  just  keeping  frost  from  it.  Avoid  too 
much  water  through  the  winter. — .1.  (!. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS 


WaBps.  Wa»]m  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  in 
numbers,  mnl  I  sliall  lie  obliged  il  someone  would  tell  me  ol 
a  good  way  ol  trapping  them?  01  course,  it  I  could  Bud 
the  nest  1  could  dispose  ol  them  effectually  :  but  I  cannot 
make  out  where  the  nests  are.  I  want  a  practical  recipe 
lor  attracting  anil  trapping  them.— Diiixi.kk. 

Largo  catorplllar  (W<j/«<tmx).— The  caterpillar 
you  sent  Is  not  that  ol  the  "Privet  Hawk  moth,"  hut  ol 
the  "  Heath's  Head  moth  "  (Adheronlia  atropos).  I  do  not 
know  under  vvliat  conditions  you  lound  it,  but  it  feeds  oil 
Potatoes,  Night-shades,  or  Jessamine, and  not  on  Privet. 
It  is  certainly  one  ol  our  largest  caterpillars,  il  not  the 
largest. -O.  H.8. 

Rabbits. — I  always  knew  rabbits  were  destructive,  but 
till  this  year  they  have  at  least  left  Geraniums  and  Nastur¬ 
tiums  alone.  They  have  completely  ruined  a  lied  ol  scarlet 
Vesuvius  which  was  in  full  blossom,  cutting  the  plants 
across  dose  to  the  ground  as  if  theytrad  iieen  mown  with 
a  scythe,  and  devouring  every  leal  ol  Nasturtiums,  leaving 
nothing  but  bare  stems.  Is  there  any  remedy  lor  their 
depredations  except  shooting  them? 

(The  only  way  besides  that  you  suggest  is  to  wire  ol?  the 
ground  In  which  your  lieds  lire.) 

Fungus  on  Chrysanthemum  leaves.  —  I 
should  lie  olfliged  by  your  kindly  telling  me  what  Is  the 
ranee  ol  the  enclosed  Chrysanthemum  leaves  turning 
yellow,  then  brown,  and  Dually  d.i  lug  t  Also,  what  call  I  do  to 
prevent  it?  1  have  about  list  plants,  all  looking  hcnlthv, 
with  the  exception  ol  ei\  or  eight,  whose  leaves  are  badly 
affected.— AMATKtm. 

I  Your  Chrysanthemums  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  I 
believe,  Seploria  clirysintbeml.  Pick  off  and  burn  the  in¬ 
fested  leaves,  and  spray  the  plants  once  a  fortnight  with 
bordeaux-mixture.— G.  S.  S.| 

The  Larch  aphis.— I  shall  he  glad  II  you  will  kindly 

[ive  me  the  name  ol  the  insect,  also  name  of  tree  No.  2? 
*  the  insect  on  No.  1  the  same  as  that  on  No.  2? — Jack. 
|The  insect  attacking  your  trees  is  the  larch  aphis 
(Chorines  laricis).  Spraying  Hie  trees  with  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion,  or  soft-soap  ami  Tobncco-watcr,  is  the 
Iwsl  thing  to  ilo.  It  is  the  same  insect  on  both  trees. 
No.  2  is  the  Silver  Kir.— U.  N.  N.| 

Fungus  on  Raspberry-cane.— I  enclose  n  Hasp, 
berry-cane  cut  into  three  pieces,  and  will  lie  much  nliligtd 
if  you  will  let  me  know  what  the  disease  is  which  hn» 
attacked  it,  ami  also  the  remedy  ?  The  cane  is  from  a  plan¬ 
tation  which,  an  a  whole,  lias  done  very  well  this  year  so 
lar  ns  the  fruit  is  concerned,  but  there  are  about  iialf-a- 
down  stools  afflicted  in  a  similar  wav  to  the  enclosed.  The 
plantation  is  three  years  old,  and  this  is  the  first  year  I 
have  allowed  it  to  hear  freely  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam,  and 
Uie  situation  is  an  open  one.  The  locality,  South  Devon.— 
Wksthark. 

I'l'ho  Raspberry  -  cano  you  forwarded  is 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  the  Raspberry  spot 
(Glocosporium  venetum).  Cut  out  all  the  canes 
that  are  attacked  and  burn  them,  and  in  the 
winter,  before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  spray  with 
-lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  5  gallons 
of  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
expanded,  with  weak  Iiordeaux-mixturc.  If  any 
of  the  stools  aro  badly  affected  I  should  destroy 
them  altogether  and  plant  afresh.—  G.  S.  S.J 

Plague  of  earwigs.— hiring  in  a  new  house,  close 
l«  an  old  sloping  hedge-bank  full  of  Thorn,  Blackberry,  and 
Nellies,  etc.,  I  am  pestered  with  a  lot  of  Insects  like  the 
enclosed,  which  I  am  told  are  earwigs.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  house,  how  to  prevent 
their  entry’  into  the  ho  ue  by  the  windows,  doors,  etc.,  and 
how  to  destroy  them  on  the  hedge-bank,  without,  at  the 
"Vine  time,  destroying  all  vegetation?— Hkapkr. 

(The  insect  .you  enclosed  is  certainly  an 
earwig.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  earwigs  is 
to  trap  them,  unless  you  could  shut  up  a  room 
and  burn  sulphur  in  it,  which  is  probably  not 
practicable.  As  they  fly  well,  there  is  no  means 
of  keeping  them  out  of  the  house  but  by  closing 
the  windows  and  doors.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  kill  them  on  your  hedge-hank,  as  they  aro 
probably  hidden  where  no  insocticide  woidd 
reach  them.  They  may  bo  trapped  in, crumpled/ 
op  sheets  of  newspaper, <\itlji> 
>he  hollow  stems  of  plants,  such  as  Kean  or 
Sunflower  stalks,  or  small  Bamboos.  They  are 


said  to  be  very  fond  of  beer  and  treacle.  You 
might  try  smearing  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  with 
some,  and  then  crumpling  it  up  and  placing  it 

where  the  insects  are.  In  the  morning  open  STANDARD  CURRANTS 

the  traps  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  or  water  MAN  HARD  UUKKAN  1  h. 

that  has  a  little  paraffin  oil  floating  on  the  top.  It  is  not  often  that  these  table-headed  Red 
— G.  S.  S  ]  i  Currants  are  met  with  in  large  gardens,  but  I 

Caterpillars  destroying  fruit-trees. -I  re-  wi,h.  J'},e“  ^oaionally  in  small  gardens, 

close  you  four  rnoriiiouscuterpillnrs,  liken  from  one  of  uiy  »»><■  especially  in  one  cottage  garden  ol  quite 
Apple-tree*,  which  they  were  i|iiile  (Icmuliiig  of  foliage,  email  area  at  Carsliallon,  where  there  are 
Will  vou  kindly  slate  what  they  are,  and  what  the  moth  K0Veral,  and  always  found  in  the  usual  season 
V  1  ""',,KWll"  v  ""“"l  ,l,‘v,,|o»,?  to  he  fruiting  freely.  The  illustration  accom- 

[The  caterpillars  that  you  found  feeding  on  j“n3?n8  thi®  "?to  TO  in  a"  a,ln'irubl°  wa>' 
your  Apple-tree  aro  those  of  the  eyed  hawk  fo,rm  ,,f  Bta,,dar?  Currant  most  common, 
moth  (SmerinthuB  ocellatus),  a  by  no  moans  8^msaro  ab°u‘ / f*et  high  the  heads 

uncommon  insect,  but  one  that  seldom  occurs  “  >nche8  ,le?P-  a"rt  j  across  being  kept 
in  large  numbers,  lland-picking  or  knocking  hanl  "PMrrod\  lhe.fr.u,t  19  usually  fine  and 
them  the  trees  is  the  best  way  of  getting  ri.l  ?»“"•  .''W  ""i  ‘““T?"1  fr.on! 


FRUIT. 


them  oil  the  trees  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  thorn.  If  there  is  anyone  that  you  know  in 


beneath  the  table  head,  and  is  easily  protected 


lmuiii.  ji  iffioiu  in  uiiyuiiu  unit  yuu  Mum  m  ,  »  •  i  r  1  i  'c  i  r»  .  .  , 

your  neighbourhood  that  collect,  moths  he  ""i1  1,,,r,1l9'  Indee<1-  ev*n  '/  'Sf1  “"Protected 

would  very  likely  lie  gla.l  of  a  chance  of  getting  seldom  prey  upon  the  fruit,  because  it  is 

the  caterpillars,  and  would  clear  your  tree  fo!  *°  '."g1*  above  ground  and  no  shelter  is 
you  —  G  !s  S  1  J  furnished.  If  it  be  needful  to  protect  the  fruit, 

*  '  '  the  thinner  shoots  should  be  luinl  cut  back  to 

Weeds  in  Grass.  —Would  ony  of  your  readers  about  three  loaf  buds,  then  the  head  enveloped 
kindly  toll  me  whot  is  used  to  destroy  Plantain,  Dandelion.,  in  — n_i:n  ,,r  Otlior  thin  material  as  in  that 
and  Daisies  in  Grans?  I  have  tried  somo,  which  has  de-  ln  nln™  °.r  . material,  as  in  mat 

strayed  the  Daisies,  l.nt  has  not  touched  the  Plantain.—  way  not  only  birds  but  insects  aro  excluded 
J.  If.  from  it  also.  The  ends  of  the  cover  tied  to  the 

[I  do  not  know  what  weed  killer  you  refer  to,  stems  make  it  secure.  To  obtain  these 

but  tho  following  is  a  very  good  ono.  It  is  com-  standards  there  is  the  plan  of  getting  strong 
posed  of  28  parts  of  white  arsonic,  17  half  parts  cuttings  of  Kibes  auroum,  planting  them  in 
of  caustic  sodu,  two  half  parts  of  light  brown  October,  getting  them  to  root  well,  causing  one 

strong  shoot  to  grow,  and  tying  that  up 
to  a  stake  until  it  is  Rome  .'1  feet  high, 
then  in  tho  following  spring  grafting 
with  any  good  Red  or  White  Currant. 
•  _  .  '1  Or  else  set  stout  cuttings  of  tho 

1  Currants  in  tho  open  ground  in  October, 
y_3(r.  1  causing  the  strongest  to  throw  one 

shoot  only  the  following  year,  and  in- 
wOf  I  ducing  it  to  make  robust  growth,  then 

-A  V  cutting  that  back  paitially  in  tho 

winter,  and  getting  join  farther  strong 
d  '  growth  tho  following  year,  which 

'*  should  give  the  needful  height.  Then 

I'  %  tie  lo  a  8tj‘ko  and  remove  all  but  somo 

three  or  four  top  buds  to  break  and 
form  a  flat  head.  I). 


A  standard  Currant-bush.  Prom  n  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  K.  W.  Hichanlson,  Frlcm  Itarnct,  Middlesex. 


carbolic  acid  Dissolve  tho  soda  in  water. 


I,A  V  KR1  N<  i  STRAW  BE  l<  RI ES. 

Is  order  to  secure  the  best  i  emits 
next  year,  layering  of  Strawberrits 
must,  if  not  already  done,  lie  carriid 
out  at  once.  For  outdoor  culture  this 
may  he  done  in  pots,  or  on  the  ground 
o.-cupied  by  tho  foster  plants.  There 
aro  advantages  gained  by  either,  or 
b  ith,  according  to  circumstances.  Tl.o 
advantage  of  pots  is  they  are  readily 
filled  with  a  suitable  soil,  afford  easy 
’’J’  moans  for  watering  until  tho  layers  aro 
well-rooted,  and  can  be  del  ached  and 
finally  planted  in  any  weather.  Layered 
in  the  open  ground,  they  are  better 
lifted  for  planting  when  there  is  moisture  in  the 


Add  tho  arsonic  and  boil  until  tho  latter  is  dis-  soil  from  recent  rains,  and  if  the  site  chosen  for 
solved,  then  add  the  carbolic  acid  and  .VI  parts  |  the  future  bed  is  occupied  by  an  existing  crop 
of  water.  Before  using  add  23  gallons  of  water  |  that  cannot  soon  bo  cleared,  ground  layers  are 
to  every  gallon  of  tho  mixture.  This  is  a  very  preforablo,  because  they  do  not  become  starve i 
poisonous  mixture,  and  should  bo  used  with  through  waiting.  When  tho  beds  are  thickly 
care. _ G.  S.  S.]  coated  with  straw  it  is  useless  expecting  runners 

_  ,  .  „  , ,  .  i  ii  to  form  roots  so  long  as  the  weather  remains 

Mouldy  Gooseberries.— Could  you  give  a  probable  ,  ,  ...  8  _ ,i  .  i„„  ,.e 

explanation  of  what  would  cause  mould  hie*.*  on  enclosed  dry  ®nd  summer  like,  as  the  layer  of  strawy 

Goose  lurries?  I  never  experienced  any  such.  The  garden  litter  coming  between  tho  soil  and  tho  runner 
is  very  lunch i  sheltered  on  north,  south,  and  east  by  large  l)a80  affords  an  air  passage  that  is  not  favour- 
thhiM  range  ",n"y  '  ab,e  *  root  If  layering  is  intended 

r .  ,  ,  to  bo  done  on  tho  ground,  tho  straw,  or,  at 

[Apparently  your  Gooseberries  have  been  ato  the  bulk  of  it,  must  be  first  cleared 

attacked  by  the  •‘(.oosoberry  mildew  (Splucro-  of,.  Jf  the  runner9  ar„  then  drawn  from  the 
theca  erossulann-).  Gather  and  burn  all  the  two  roW8  into  the  H,)aco  between,  this  leaves 
infested  fnut,  and  spray  any  of  the  leaves  that  a  vacant  a,,0  for  tho  lral|io  caused  by 
arc  mildewed  with  i  o/  of  sulphide  of  potassmm  wat  -  aU(1  attending  to  them  generally, 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Next  season,  as  A  thin  iay01-  of  soil  with  which  is  mixed  a 
soon  as  tho  leaves  aro  opening,  spray  with  tho  ;  ,itUo  decayed  manure  spread  over  the  surface  of 
same  nnxture  about  onoo  a  week  if  there  arc  Ul0  1m,(,  after  tho  runnera  are  arranged  will  soon 
any  signs  of  them  rieing  infested. — (>.  S.  h.  1  !  „„»  ....  „,„i  < l.ia  ia  ill  furthn.- 


any  signs  of  mem  neing  intesteii.  u.  r>.  ».j  ae^  Up  root  action,  and  this  is  still  further 

_  enhanced  by  watering  through  a  rosed  can  every 

^  evening  during  dry  periods.  It  is  surprising 

At  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes  what  a  difference  is  made  by  the  application  of 
and  articles  in  “  Gardkninu  ”  from  the  very  those  littlo  items  of  detail  in  forwarding  Straw - 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  desire  berry  plants  for  autumn  planting,  and  the 
lo  encourage  this,  ami  therefore  offer  each  week,  difference  is  even  more  apparent  when  fruiting 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  eojiy  of  the  latest  time-icomcs  , round  t  poxt  year.  Poor  runners 
“  Emu. mu  Fi.uwkk  Gakdk.v  ”  to  plantetl  Tlurfng  tiie  current  season  give  few  or 


for  the  routing  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
“  Encii.ish  Fiaiwkk  Gakdk.v  ”  to 
Jfc  s.iwtii dfJhe.  most  rueful  or  intertstiniJ^J^^ 
or  shGs  article  published  in  the  current  'week’s 
issue,  which  will  be  marked  thus 


3'2R 
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Lax  ton's  latest  of  All,  and  much  the  finest 
berries  come  from  yearling  plants.  Last  year 
the  summer  and  autumn  were  very  dry,  and 
the  preparing  and  planting  of  Strawberries  were 
difficult  where  labour  and  water  were  limited. 
The  result  is  to  bo  seen  this  year  in  the  varying 
crops  :  those  layered  early  and  planted  when 
ready  gave  a  heavy  yield,  late  runners  were  so 
poor  that  it  might  be  said  there  was  practically 
no  crop.  Runners  should  always  be  taken  as 
far  as  possible  from  young  plants,  as  these  are 
more  vigorous,  but  in  some  gardens  and  sorts 
what  are  known  as  blind  plants  are 
common.  These  give  wonderfully  strong 
and  tempting-looking  runners,  but  the  planter 
should  avoid  these  or  barren  beds  may  result. 

A  change  of  stock,  too,  is  an  advantage  some¬ 
times.  This  can  lie  done  by  purchasing  a  few 
other  kinds  and  growing  them  on  for  propa¬ 
gating  from  another  year.  It  is  not  well  to 
condemn  a  now  or  fresh  sort  after  one  or  even 
two  years'  trial,  because  sometimes  its  failure 
may  lie  due  to  weathor  or  other  causes,  llad  I 
done  this  1  should  have  discarded  what  has 
since  developed  into  the  best  Strawberry  for 
our  soil  that  has  ever  been  planted.  The  first 
season's  trial  was  very  disappointing,  and  had 
it  come  without  a  written  diameter  from  a 
friend  it  would  have  gone  the  way  of  many 
others.  No  matter  how  good  a  Strawberry 
may  lie  in  one  garden  or  district,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  it  will  lie  equally  good  in  another, 
not  even  an  adjoining  one.  It  is  always  best  in 
trying  new  or  fresh  kinds  to  do  this  in  a  small 
way,  and  increase  or  diminish  as  their  merits 
dictate.  Royal  .Sovereign  is  a  good  early  kind. 
Laxton's  Leader  is  a  splendid  auccessional  one  ; 
this  is  very  compact  in  growth  and  very  free 
bearing,  its  fruits  are  large  and  brightly 
coloured.  President,  Alice  Maude,  Auguste 
Boisselot,  and  Monarch  are  good  main-crop 
sorts.  Latest  of  All  and  Waterloo  for  late  work 
are  unsurpassed,  unless  it  be  by  the  newer 
Trafalgar,  which  is  being  sent.  out.  this  year 
by  Messrs.  Laxton.  Tlioir  now  Filibankot  and 
Montmorn  are  under  trial  for  main-crop  pur 
poses,  but  their  value  has  yet  to  lie  determined. 
Many  sorts  havo  been  tried  in  successive  years, 
and  bping  found  wanting  have  been  discarded. 
Some  are  notoriously  shy  in  our  soil,  one  in 
particular — Georges  1-esuir — being  so  much  so 
that  less  than  a  dozen  berries  were  gathered 
from  a  trial  bed.  Gunton  Park  and  I)r.  Hogg 
are  but  slightly  better,  which  is  to  he  regretted, 
liocause  of  their  high  quality.  Klton  Pine  and 
Eleanor  have  been  thrown  out.  after  full  trial  has 
been  allowed  them.  Except,  for  the  newer 
trial  sorts  my  selection  for  planting  is  Royal 
Sovereign,  Leader,  and  Latest  of  All.  The  two 
last  named  are  good  for  small  gardens,  because 
of  their  compact  growth.  Two  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  hall  that  distance,  or  slightly 
more,  between  the  plant  s  are  enough.  A  portion 
of  the  St rawberry  plantation  Bhoukl  lie  destroyed 
each  year,  and  a  proportionate  quantity 
replanted.  \V.  8. 

FORCED  VINKS. 

Vinks  which  are  forced  year  after  year  are 
naturally  weakened  in  the  process,  and  to 
obviate  this  as  much  an  possible  it,  is  necessary 
to  relieve  them  of  their  crop  as  early  as  may  he, 
no  that  their  energies  can  he  devoted  to  finishing 
up  the  wood  in  good  condition  to  go  through  the 
same  onleal  next  year.  There  arc  other  reasons 
for  early  cutting.  The  Vines  used  for  forcing  are 
generally  varieties  the  fruit  of  which  soon  loses 
its  freshness,  and  in  the  cane  of  hluck  varieties 
the  bloom  disappears  and  leaves  the  berries  of 
that  red  hue  so  objectionable  both  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  producer.  A  nearly  clearance  given 
a  chance  of  syringing  and  cleansing  the  foliage, 
which,  if  well  preserved,  will  then  ripen  oil' 
naturally  and  plump  up  the  buds  to  which  the 
shoots  will  eventually  be  pruned  back.  If  the 
sub-laterals  have  been  ullowed  to  grow  wild,  rut 
them  away  to  admit  all  the  light  possible. 
Where  the  fruiting  laterals  were  allowed  to 

frow  beyond  the  orthodox  two  joints  from  the 
undies,  these,  too,  may  be  lightly  shortened 
with  advantage,  especially  whore  the  rods  are 
rather  close  together.  Keep  the  ventilators 


It  is  certain  that  the  under-sized  bunches  which 
one  so  frequently  sees  in  early  houses  are  partly 
the  result  of  ripening  up  the  growth  too  early 
in  the  season.  In  mid-season  houses  the  Grapes 
will  now  be  oither  ripe  or  fast  approaching 
ripeness,  and  as  some  of  these  must  perforce 
bo  left  hanging  for  a  considerable  time,  care  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and 
buoyant.  Damping  down  must  be  suspended 
entirely  or  reduced  to  a  very  light  sprinkling 
luring  the  forenoon  of  bright  days,  and  air 
should  niwa_\s  bo  on  the  top  ventilators  at  least. 
Bottom  ventilation,  being  governed  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  is  not  advisable  when  the  air  is 
muggy  or  in  case  of  rain  or  high  wind.  Should 
wet  weather  prevail  day  alter  day,  a  little  tire- 
heat  must  be  used  duiing  the  day  to  dispel  t  he 
dampness,  but  it  should  lie  suspended  at  night, 
when  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
really  takes  very  little  tiro-heat  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  a  house  with  a  fairly  rain-proof 
roof  in  a  sufficiently  dry  condition  to  preserve 
the  Grapes  from  harm  — that  is,  when  the  venti¬ 
lators  are  well  managed  -and  more  than  this 
only  encourages  shrivelling.  Look  well  through 
the  hunches  once  a  week  or  oftener,  according 
to  the  weather,  and  leniove  any  berry  which 
shows  •  igns  of  damping  or  which  has  been 
injured  in  any  way,  as  one  bad  berry  will  soon 
t  iint  a  w  hole  bunch. 


STRAWBKRR1K.S  FOR  FORGING. 

Till-:  runners  when  once  they  have  become  fairly 
well  rooted  in  their  pots  should  he  cut  away 
anil  moved  to  a  position  where  they  will  be 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  stood  thickly 
together  for  the  first  few  days,  ns  the  pots  then 
prevent  each  other  becoming  too  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  young  plants  are  thus  inured  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  loss  of  sustenance  they  incur  through 
being  cut  away  from  the  parent  plants.  As 
they  become  able  to  beur  it,  it  is  advisable  to 
stand  them  more  thinly  preparatory  to  potting 
them  into  their  fruiting  pots,  which  should  be 
done  by,  or  very  noon  after,  the  end  of  duly. 
In  the  meanwhile  a  good  heap  of  soil  should  lie 
prepared,  thrown  together,  and  turned  over  to 
get  thoroughly  mixed.  There  is  a  gain  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  beforehand,  as  if  it  can  be  placed 
under  cover  and  fairly  moistened  if  too  dry  for 
use,  the  ingredients  become  better  incorporated, 
and  anything  of  a  strong  and  burning  nature 
which  may  be  used  will  become  toned  down  and 
harmless  to  the  young  roots.  The  condit  ions  as 
to  moisture  also  are  greatly  improved  by  mixing 
some  days  in  advance,  and  those  who  have  had 
much  Strawberry  potting  to  do  will  readily 
agree  that  on  the  exact  condition  of  the  soi 
this  reHpcct  depends  a  great  deal  both  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  work  progres  cs  and 
in  the  ultimate  success  with  the  plants,  fur  soil 
that  has  to  lie  damped  just  before  potting  never 
works  well. 

The  loam  used  for  Strawberries  should  lie 
fairly  heavy,  but  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  In 
such  soil  good  crowns  arc  made,  and  thci 
Iswly  enough  left  in  it  to  swell  up  a  crop  of  line 
fruits.  Do  not  use  much  manure  in  the  mil, 
but  give  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Mushroom-bed 
manure  or  horse  droppings  which  have  become 
sufficiently  decayed  without  having  gone 
through  the  process  of  "making”  in  I  he 
Mushroom-house.  A  little  Imnn-iueal,  too, 
helpful  when  the  loam  is  on  the  poor  side,  but 
as  a  rule  loam  alone  contains  sullicienl  food  to 
catry  the  plants  on  till  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots,  alter  which  they  may  lie  fed  with  liquid 
manure.  Bone-ineul  is  lasting  in  its  ullccts,  con 
sequent  ly  it  is  better  than  any  of  tlu-quick  acting 
manures.  If  the  loam  is  very  heavy,  moi tar 
i  ubhish  should  be  a- Idcd  as  a  corrcctiv 
safe.  It  is  customary  to  add  soot  to  the  mixture 
but  this  varies  so  much  iu  quality  as  to  be  post 
lively  dangerous  sometimes,  even  if  used  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  it  is  safer  to  use  it  through 
tho  medium  of  water  in  which  a  bag  of  soot  has 
been  steeped.  Sprinkle  a  little  on  t'-e  crocks 
before  putting  on  the  ror-L  «■  ’  „scd  under 
nenth  the  ball,  as  there  it  ..  .o  and  acts  as 
worm-preventive.  In  potting  see  that  the 
plants  stand  fairly  high  and  that  the  crow  ns  are 
not  buried  in  the  soil.  Pot  very  firmly,  finish 


open  night  and  day,  for,  given  amount  of  ling  ofl  with  about  three-quarters  of  an  inchjpf 
sunshine,  the  morq .natural  t  hefrondifflln  >  u  idt*  I  sfptco  from  the  rims  for  water.  Stand  the  plintsd 
which  the  world  is  finished  up  tVLftlur  wiipife f »Mir  potting  in  the  shade  for  a  j 

the  prospects  for  next  year,  and  to  this  end  tlso  not  leave  thorn  in  shade  longer  than  tiro  *  ' 

tho  borders  should  not  bo  allowed  to  get  dry.  I  requisito  to  keep  them  from  fhtggi 


shift,  as  they  will  require  as  much  sunshine  as 
they  can  get  later  on.  If  in  good  condition  as 
to  moisture  when  potted— an  important  item  to 
look  out  for— they  should  require  no  water  at 
tho  roots  for  a  few  days,  but  tho  syringe  should 
be  freely  used  upon  them.  Before  potting,  it  is 
advisable  to  turn  the  young  plants  down  on 
heir  sides  and  to  syringe  them  thoroughly  on 
the  under-sides  with  water  in  which  a  good 
,  of  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  mixed. 

This  will  provont  both  red-spider  and  mildew, 
and  is  of  special  benefit  to  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  is  always  liable  to  attacks  of  the  latter. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Screw-neclced  glass  bottles  for  bottling 
fruit.  <'an  any  of  your  ii-iuli-rs  tell  me  where  I  can 
obtain  wrt'W-necki'il  kIiish  lioLllr*  with  |)orctlain-liiicil 
im-tul  lids  lor  hottling  fruit  V  I  lu-licvc  they  arc  made 
in  Knglaml,  tint  have  been  unable  so  tar  to  buy  them 
anywhere  hut  in  America.-  II.  W.  Kuo-rr. 

Renovating  Rnspborry  plantation.  I  should 
Is-  i;lad  lo  know  how  to  treat  Raspberry -cam-s  ‘  I  hare 
taken  a  garden  which  lias  hern  much  In-nlet-h-d, and  Ihc 
Itasplierrirs,  though  plentiful,  are  email  The  cams  an- 
it-rj  crowd. d,  ami  -row up;  niuoiit-  i.r.i*,s  ami  Nellies  — 
M 

Whilst  you  may  do  nun  li  to  improve  tin- 
present  condition  of  your  Raspberries,  certainly 
it  will  lie  well  for  you  to  have  a  piece  of  ground 
trenched,  well  cleaned  of  all  weeds,  and 
manured,  then  planted  with  sumo  of  the  best  of 
the  well-rooted  suckers  taken  from  your  present 
rowded  bed.  Plant  in  rows  -I  feet  apart  and  in 
clumps  of  t  hree  at  ‘2.J  feet  apart.  Get  planted 
in  November,  and  cut  all  the  canes  bock  to 
(i  inches  from  the  ground  in  the  spring  to  cause 
strong  suckers  to  break  up.  Then  go  through 
the  old  bed  at  once,  and  cut  out  all  the 
smaller  suckers,  simply  reserving  about  live 
strong  ones  to  each  stool  for  next  year's  fruit¬ 
ing,  and  enough  that  you  can  lift  and  plant  in 
October.  Clear  out  ail  weeds  also,  and  cut  out 
all  the  old  or  past  fruiting  canes,  then  put  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  between  fclie  rows  to 
smother  weeds  and  to  ho  washed  in.] 

Diseased  Peach  and  Apple-trees 
(Failure).— As  the  sample  portions  of  both 
Peach-tree  from  vvull  and  Lord  Buffield  Applt* 
sent-  are  an  very  bad,  the  Apple  leafage  being  as 
yellow  as  in  November  amt  the  Peach  shoots 
shrivelled  and  eaten  up  with  fungus,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  t  hat  your  soil 
is  at  fault.  We  neither  attribute  this  disease 
to  over-manuring,  as  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  excessive,  or  to  over-digging.  It 
seems  evident  that  you  have  a  sour  or  poor  sub¬ 
soil  into  which  the  roots  of  your  trees  have  got, 
and  that  whilst  deficient  in  moisture  it,  is  still 
more  deficient  in  essential  fruit-tree  food.  It, 
would  lie  far  best,  to  have  every  tree  ill  the 
garden  that  is  showing  evidences  such  as  those 
scut  lifted  next  October,  having  any  deep-going 
loots  properly  pruned,  then  replanted  more 
shallow.  The  great  need  in  your  soil  seems  to 
lie  lack  of  potash  and  lime.  Before  replanting 
the  trees  it  would  lie  well  to  obtain,  if  you  ean, 
a  good  quantity  ol  wood  ashes  and  old  iiiorbir- 
i ubhish,  addeil  to  which  should  be  bone-dust  nt 
the  rate  of  one  peck  lo  ten  barrnwloads  of  I  be 
other  two  things.  Then  in  replanting  each 
tree  mix  with  the  soil  nml  spread  it  about 
amongst  the  roots  one  bushel  of  this  mixture. 
After  pluming  put  a  mulch  of  long  manure  ov<  r 
the  roots  of  each  tree  to  protect  from  frost  and 
to  he  washed  iu.  You  may  also,  so  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall  and  are  collected  and  burnt,  gently 
syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
I  lie,  and  common  polnnh  I  III.,  dissolved  in 
10  gallons  of  water.  That  sort  of  dressing  ni  iv 
bo  given  each  winter  afterwards.  Do  not 
blame  t  he  digging. 

Strawberry  Latent  of  All.  I  consider 
this  v\ as  wrongly  named,  there  being  several 
kinds  later  than  this.  Last  year  I  proved  this. 
Strawberries,  like  other  fruits,  have  their 
admirers.  Some  think  highly  of  Latest  of  All, 
but  I  prefer  a  brisker  flavoured  kind.  Another 
fault  it  has  is  that  the  fruits  do  not  ripen  up  to 
the  point,  and  when  the  fruits  are  large  this  is 
muro  pronounced.  It  is  said  to  thrive  Luton  a 
wet  border  or  in  a  somewhat  shady  position. 
With  me  it  grown  by  far  tho  best  on  an  east 
bo^|cy|,Q^^it  year  from  young  plants  highly  led 
I  had  very  large  fruit,  but  this  year  the  plant- 
a©  |  N£H§'A ptrowberr'iea  are  affected 

•lALW.V.-JI'YQJj.'D  n»y  fruit.  Tliis  I  had  a 
ly  in  June  when  looking  over 
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the  iiuarterH  of  Strawberries  growing  in  a  garden 
in  Wilts.  At  tho  time  of  my  visit  most  kinds 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  I  was  surprised  to  ime 
how  vigorous  Latest  of  All  was,  ami  this  in  an 
onen  position.  The  plants  wore  a  sheet  of 
bloom.  I  was  told  tnia  was  one  of  tho  most 
robust  growers.  Tho  soil  in  this  garden,  thirty 
yearn  ago,  was  most  favourable  to  Strawberry 
culture,  and  1  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
enormous  crops  borne  by  Trollope’s  Victoria,  Sir 
Harry,  Keen’s  Seedling,  SirC.  Napier,  and  Alice 
Maud.— J.  Crook. 

Wusps  and  ripe  fruit.— When  the 
bigger  fruits  begin  to  ripen  there  are  pests 
ready  always  to  attack  tliem,  and  these  are 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  open  air  than 
under  glass.  One  of  the  worst  ui  the  wasp, 
which  comes  in  such  numbers  and  so  suddenly 
as  to  fairly  nonplus  the  unwary.  I  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  method  of  putting  various 
attractive  notions,  such  aa  beer  and  sugur  or 
treacle  in  bottles  to  drown  or  Blillo  the  pests, 

for,  though  the  numbers  which  are  go  killed  arc 

great ,  the  baits  to  provided  probably  attract 
by  their  smell  many  which  would  not  come  to 
the  trees.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  deal  with, 
and  one  gets  to  one’s  wits'  ends  at  luue3  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  best,  hut  certainly  the 
most  effective  measure  is  to  leave  nothing 
undone  that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  all 
nests  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  bo,  and  to 
destroy  their  inmates  with  a  dose  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  solution  placed  far  enough"  back  in 
the  nests  to  lie  harmless  to  all  but  the  wasps, 
for  the  cyanide  is  a  deadly  poison  and  must  be 
handled  with  care.  Earwigs  often  attack  stone 
fruits,  but  may  easily  he  trapped  by  the  use  of 
Bean  otalku  or  short  pieces  ot  Bamboo  stuck 
among  the  brunches  and  blown  out  into  a  bottle 
of  water  each  morning,— X. 

The  Strawberry  aa  aa  ana  uni.  I 
should  like  lo  record  my  experience  of  tho 
variety  Royal  Sovereign  here  I his  season.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  told  that  “  Straw  berries  will  not  do  in 
our  soil,"  the  above  variety  was  at  iny  earnest 
request  introduced  here  in  tho  winter  of  '98. 
List  summer  a  prcr.iiro  of  work  prevented  me 
luvnig  the  runners  taken  off,  so  they  remained 
(as  they  rooted)  about  tho  parent  plants  until 
lv.t  March,  when  they  were  taken  up  and 
planted  ui  tho  ordinary  way.  Every  one  of 
them  has  carried  a  good  truss  of  fruits  ;  many 
of  the  first  gathered  ones  weighed  from  I  or.,  to 
If  on.  each.  The  plants  got  no  surface  inanur- 
iug  or  liquid  of  any  kind  wh  ltever.  The  soil  is 
a  Tight  gravelly  one,  and  the  aspect  south  east 
in  a  walled-in  garden.  From  this  itneems  to  me 
that  there  may  be  great  tilings  had  from  Straw¬ 
berries  treated  as  annuals.  —  E.  C.  Devine, 
Dunrlrum,  Co.  Dublin. 

Mummer  pruning  of  fruit-treen. 
Having  finished  the  summer  pruning  of  wall- 
trees,  it  is  well  to  go  light  on  to  the  pyramids 
and  all  other  trained  f  rees  in  the  open  garden, 
getting  tho  work  completed  as  soon  as  may  he, 
ti  that  the  swelling  fruits  shall  have  all  the 
advantages  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Growths 
reserved  to  full  length  for  filling  up  the  bodies 
of  tho  trees  or  for  extension  of  tho  leads  should 
be  tied  into  position  before  they  become  hard. 
They  will  then  acquire  tho  form  which  it  is 
desirable  they  should  take,  and  froubloattho 
winter  training  will  bo  saved.  If  any  leading 
growth  is  not  goiug  away  so  kindly  as  wished 
lor,  the  side  growths  on  the  branch  should  ta 
repressed  more  rigorously  to  encourage  the 
leading  ohoot  and  preserve  or  obtain  a  proper 
b  dance. 

PigB  outdoors.— Eig  trees,  though  late  in 
starling  into  growth,  grow  rapidly,  anil  tho 
silt,  pithy  wood  is  easily  injured  iuliigh  winds, 
so  should  be  secured  early  to  its  suppoits. 
Surplus  shoots  may  either  he  stopped  or  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  whichever  seems  to  tend  moot 
f  or  the  benefit  of  the  fruits  which  need  exposure 
1 1  give  them  the  needed  colour.  In  the  ex- 
t.-eme  south  of  the  country  it  is  usual  and  wise 
t )  allow  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  to 
tho  growth  of  outdoor  Figs,  and  breast  wood 
may  be  allowed  to  hang  down  the  face  of  the 
trees,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  growths 
preserved  and  also  the  crop  given,  for  these 
b.-east-wood  shoots  acquire  a  short-jointed  and 
free-fruiting  habit  in  a  favourable  climate,  but 
i-i  more  northern  latitudes  they  hare  in  h»  I  |, 
ri  jorously  repressed  and  the  trees’ trainoi/thinjAr-Lii 
il  we  are  to  expect  any  fliuiKj  iftoiff  {Jn  1  i Its iVtrifciC  9l 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory.— If  such  things  as  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Abutilous,  Fuchsias,  and  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums  are  pruned  back  in  August  the  new 

Srowth  that  will  start  away  will  Hower  freely 
uring  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  It  may 
happen  that  flowers  may  not  be  so  much  wanted 
in  the  conservatory  now,  and  bo  6ome  of  the 
plants  named  above  may  not  be  missed  if 
shortened  back  to  get  a  new  growth  upon  them. 
Bulbs  are  coming  in  now,  and  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Freesias  Bhould  bo  potted  immediately,  and 
the  Hyacinths  plunged  in  Cocoa- fibre  0  inches 
deep,  and  remain  there  till  the  pota  are  full  of 
roots,  which  will  lie  in  about  six  weeks.  Early- 
flowering  Narcissi  should  also  be  potted  up. 
If  the  bulbs  are  grown  at  home  or  purchased  at 
once  if  required  early,  they  may  be  grown  in 

Siots  for  the  conservatory  ;  or,  if  merely  wanted 
or  cutting,  they  will  do  in  taxes.  The  boxes  I 
iho  are  from  -1  inches  to  ti  inches  deep,  and  are 
of  a  hanily  size  for  moving  about.  These  are 
merely  placed  on  a  coal-ash- bed  and  covered 
with  litter.  Tulips  are  treated  in  tho  same 
way.  Manses  of  Snowdrops  are  useful  in  the 
winter ;  clumps  of  these  are  commonly  lifted 
from  the  bonier  and  placed  in  pots,  but  pur 
chased  bulbs  should  be  obtained  and  potted 
early  it  they  are  to  flower  well.  Climbers  will 
still  want  a  little  thinning.  Tho  days  are 
rapidly  shortening,  and  too  much  roof  covering 
will  be  injurious  to  plants  beneath.  Cuttingu 
of  Fuchsias  will  Btriko  in  a  dose  frame  now, 
and  the  plants  raised  now  and  kept  moving 
during  winter  will  make  useful  flowering  stuff 
oarly  next  May  in  .i-inoh  and  6-inch  pots.  Tree 
Carnations  should  bo  placed  in  thoir  flowering 
pots  if  not  already  ilono.  Cuttings  of  last 
spiiug  which  have  nail  justice  done  them  will 
bo  ready  for  inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Those 
plants  struck  the  season  previous  will  go  into 
7-inch  pots  ;  these  plants  will  throw  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers  for  cutting  during  the  winter. 
Now  that  the  weather  is  |>erceptibTy  cooler  lens 
water  will  be  required,  and  on  told,  windy 
nights  the  lights  will  be  closed  till  the  weather 
changes  agaip.  I  believe  in  night  ventilation 
when  calm  and  mild,  hut  f  do  not  let  tho  wind 
rush  through  the  house.  Do  not  forgot  to  sow 
Mignonette  for  winter  flowering. 

Stove.  —The  hot  wave  him  passed,  and  tires 
will  have  to  he  lighted  again  on  cold  days  and 
nights  to  keep  stove  plants  comfortable.  Any 
repotting  which  may  do  required  should  have 
attention.  Very  often  in  the  case  of  small 
houses  we  want  to  keep  the  plants  in  small  pots 
as  long  an  can  be  done  without  any  sacriflce  of 
health,  and  weak  stimulants  are  given  to  supply 
the  required  nourishment.  I  have  used  many 
artificials  in  this  way,  and  generally  use  one 
thing  for  a  time,  and  then  change  to  something 
clce,  or  else  mix  several  things  together  and  use 
them  in  that  way.  For  general  use,  where 
stiiniilantii  are  used  often,  half  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water  of  such  things  as  Clay’s  fertiliser, 
or  Ichthemio,  or  any  other  expensive  artificial 
will  be  sufficient.  I  prefer  giving  it  in  this  way 
to  giving  it  t trouper  at  longer  intervals.  Only 
simile  now  when  the  plants  show  rigns  of 
distress. 

Rose  hoUBO.— All  plants  in  pota  will  ta 
tatter  outside  now  plunged  in  ashes  or  tho  roots 
of  the  plants  sheltered  in  some  othor  way. 
Weakly  shoots  may  bo  cut  from  Roses  planted 
in  the  iieds  and  borders  under  glass  at  anytime, 
but  strong  shoots  should  be  encouraged,  us  they 
will  produce  the  fine  blooms  next  season.  There 
will  be  no  mildew  or  insects  now  if  tho  ventila¬ 
tion  is  all  light  and  the  roots  moist.  Drought 
and  cold  draughts  aio  tho  cause  of  most  of  the 
mildew  under  glass.  These  give  the  clieek 
w-liich  the  mildew  and  insects  are  waiting  to 
take  advantage  of.  I  am  still  cutting  a  few 
Marichul  Niels  from  the  plants  in  the  borders 
in  the  hou:.e,  and  though  this  Rose  generally 
spends  itself  in  the  spring,  I  generally  get  a  few 
flowers  all  the  summer  when  tho  plants  have 
their  freedom.  The  blooms  produced  under 
glass  have  a  free  p<  «s  and  delicacy  of  tint  that 
are  often  absent  -om  the  flowers  produced 
outside. 

Early  vinery.— Wlien  the  Grnpes  are  all 
cut,  thoroughly  wash  the  foliage  to  clear  the 
leaves  nhreil  spider,  if  any  are  present,  as  it  is 
Biip(wtHi|t/t>r  tho  foliage  to  retain  its  colour,  so 
.'«'J  Tifokwixl  may  ripen  gradually  and  tly 


(ill  up  in  a  leisurely  way.  In  the  old  days  when 
the  Grapes  were  cut  anil  the  wood  ripe,  we 
could  take  off  the  lights  and  expose  the  Vines 
to  tho  weather.  The  roots  inside  hail  a  good 
chance  of  getting  thoroughly  moistened,  and 
there  was  Tesa  trouble  with  mildew  and  red- 
spider  than  there  is  now  under  the  fixed  roof 
system.  l’ot-Vines  intended  for  forcing  next 
season  should  be  turned  out  in  the  sunshine  to 
complete  the  hardening  of  the  wood,  hut  the 
roots  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  dust  dry  or 
remain  in  that  condition  long.  Of  course,  the 
plants  will  not  require  bo  much  water  as  when 
in  active  growth. 

Early  Peach-house.— Here  also  all  the 
air  possible  should  be  given,  and  the  trees 
thoroughly  washed  and  the  roots  kept  reason¬ 
ably  moist.  There  is  danger  in  the  inside 
borders  of  Peach-houses,  as  when  left  to  get 
very  dry  there  is  much  difficulty  in  moistening 
the  Boil  again.  Some  of  tho  pruning  might  he 
done  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  all  gathered.  All 
the  old  shoots  not  likely  to  be  wanted  ugain 
should  ta  cut  out  to  give  room  for  the  foliage  of 
tho  new  wood,  and  all  stray  sub  laterals 
removed.  Young  trees  which  have  been  making 
too  much  wood  may  have  the  roots  lifted  either 
partially  or  altogether  to  meet  special  cases. 
Very  often  if  tho  extremities  of  the  roots  are 
lifted  that  will  suffice  without  lifting  the  tree 
out  altogether. 

Late  Melons.  —Strong  plants  set  out  now 
in  a  house  that  can  ta  heated  when  neoeiiBary 
will  come  in  useful  during  the  autumn,  but  it  is 
too  late  now  to  plant  in  frames,  though  healthy 
plants  which  are  now  put  in  may,  by  judicious 
management,  ta  made  to  produce  a  second  crop, 
but  new  linings  will  ta  put  round  tho  bed. 

Window  gardening. -Cyclamens  will 
now  ta  starting  into  growth,  and  should  ta 
reduced  and  repotted  for  tho  most-  part  in  the 
came  sized  pots.  Those  who  save  their  own 
seeds  will  have  harvested  their  crop  some  timo 
ago,  and  the  seeds  should  ta  sown  now  in  light 
andy  soil  in  small  shallow  well-drained  boxes 
or  pans.  The  seeds  will  germinate  under  suitable 
conditions  as  regards  moisture  in  the  window  of 
a  warm  room.  Keep  a  square  of  glass  over  the 
box  or  pan  till  the  needs  are  bursting  through, 
then  ventilate  aa  soon  aa  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  move,  which  in  a  room  wifi  hardly  be 
before  February  or  later.  Prick  off  into  other 
boxes  or  pans  and  let  the  plants  come  on 
quietly. 

Outdoor  garden.— Cuttings  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  will  strike  freely  in  a  shady 
border  duriug  August  und  .September.  Choice 
thiugs  ehoulct  be  set  in  a  frame  and  kept  close 
for  a  time,  except  for  un  hour  or  so  every  morn¬ 
ing,  when  air  should  bo  given  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ing.  Many  shrubs  maybe  increased  by  layering 
at-  the  present  time.  Hollyhocks  of  late  years, 
since  they  became  so  subject  lo  disease,  have 
not  been  propagated  so  much  from  cuttings, 
seedlings  being  more  robust  and  healthy  ;  but 
years  ago,  when  everybody  grew  named  Holly¬ 
hocks,  it  was  usual  to  propagate  them  from 
cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  during  August. 
.Single  eyes,  cut  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  stem 
to  fix  them  ou  the  tad,  rooted  freely  and  made 
good  plants  by  the  spring.  This  necessitates 
glass  culture  through  tho  winter,  and  if  coddled 
too  much  might,  in  some  cases,  have  weakened 
the  constitution  and  made  the  plants  moresuucep- 
1 1 Die  U>  disease.  In  our  district  we  lm\e  hail 
beneficial  rains,  which  have  greatly  helped  tho 
layeiing  of  Carnations  and  building  of  Roses. 
Geraniums  have  not  niado  much  growth  iu  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  drought,  and  good  cuttings  will 
ta  scarce,  and  propagating  of  these  will  ta  late, 
but  cuttings  of  other  things  may  ta  taken  at 
any  lime  now.  Hardy  Primulas  and  Auriculas 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  seed.',  are  ripe. 
It  is  best  to  sow  anything  of  a  choice  nature  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  cold-frame  placed  in  a  shady 
position. 

Fruit  garden.— This  season  will  in  a 
marked  manner  show  the  value  of  Rivers’  Early 
Prolific  Plum,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  Plum  which 
ripens  before  the  market  ia  glutted,  which  it 
will  ta  shortly.  Let  me  advise  those  readers 
who  have  Plum-trees  very  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  thin  to 
do  as  much  aa  they  possibly  can  to  help  the 
trcoPtoycIMy  IhQ 1 Kind  without  injury.  Plain 

EW5Trt“  fcrMtttorortf'ftP' but  if  * ,itUu 
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stimulant  could  bo  added  to  the  water  the  treos 
will  pay  for  it.  A  sprinkling  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  watered  in  immediately  will  bo  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  something  is  not  done  promptly  many 
of  the  trees  will  bo  crippled.  Figs  on  warm 
sunny  walls  will  now  be  swelling,  and  should 
have  liquid-manure.  If  the  young  shoots  havo 
not  been  nailed  or  tied  in,  it  should  be  done  now 
to  expose  the  ripening  fruit  and  to  onsuro  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood.  Trees  in  the  open 
air  never  ripen  a  second  crop,  and  all  the  early 
fruit  of  the  second  crop  is  usually  removed.  It 
is  important  lor  the  young  wood  to  be  trained 
thinly.  Any  thinning  of  the  young  wood  of 
bush  trees  not  done  should  be  seen  to  now. 

Vegetable  garden.— Now  that  rain  has 
fallen  the  atmosphere  is  cooler  and  growth  will 
l>e  rapid.  Fetch  up  all  arrears  of  seed  sowing. 
These  will  include  Spinach,  Victoria  or  the 
prickly-seeded,  Onions,  Golden  ltocca  or  any  of 
the  Tripoli  section,  and  in  well-drained  situa¬ 
tions  the  White  Spanish  or  Globe  Onions  may 
be  sown  for  transplanting  in  spring.  I  havo 
seen  this  plan  adopted  with  good  results  whore 
the  maggot  was  often  troublesome.  It  is  get- 
tin 


ear 

moist -  _ 

soil ;  those  who  havo  done  so  will  be  convinced 
of  this  now.  But  seeds  will  germinate  in  the 
hottest,  dryest  weather  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened  the  evening  before  sowing  and  the 
seed-bed  shaded.  Sow  Cauliflowers  between 
the  20th  and  28th  ;  Early  London  and  Wal- 
cheren  are  good  kinds  when  true.  Turnips  may 
yet  bo  sown  for  late  use.  Sow  Lettuces  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  plant  out  previous  sow¬ 
ings,  also  Endive.  Radishos  should  be  sown 
often  enough  to  meet  all  domands  ;  the  French 
Breakfast  and  the  Turnip  varieties  are  mostly 
sown  now.  Corn  Salad  is  useful,  and  Chervil 
and  Tarragon  should  bo  at  hand  when  wanted 
for  flavouring.  Mustard  and  Cress  will  lie  sown 
in  small  patches  often.  All  Potatoes  which  are 
ripe  enough  should  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored. 
Herbs  should  be  cut  for  drying  and  vegetables 
for  pickling.  E.  Hobday. 


canes  to  three  or  four  to  each  stool.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Geraniums. 

A  ngnst  24th.  — Opened  out  the  young  wood  of 
Figs  on  walls  ;  the  fruits  are  now  ripening. 
Pnckod  out  a  lot  of  hardy  plants,  including 
Gaillardias,  Gypsophila,  and  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora.  Pruned  Ivy  Geraniums  against  walls  and 
pillars  in  conservatory  ;  also  cut  back  Helio¬ 
tropes  to  get  late  flowers.  Sowed  Radishes  and 
Corn  Salad.  Planted  out  more  Lettuces  and 
Endive.  Earthed  up  more  Celery. 

Angus/  2oth.— Shifted  on  a  lot  of  cut  back 
Hydrangeas.  Removed  side  shoots  from  Violets 
and  planted  them  in  boxes  as  cuttings.  Planted 
Strawberries.  Put  in  a  frameful  of  cuttings  of 
choice  evergreen  shrubs,  including  a  lot  of  Tree 
Ivios.  Top-dressed  Chrysanthemums  in  pots. 
Shifted  into  larger  pots  a  lot  of  Myrtles.  Took 
up  another  pitch  of  Potatoes  and  filled  the 
ground  with  Kales  of  various  kinds.  Harvested 
spring-sown  Onions  ;  shall  prepare  the  ground 
for  early  Cabbages. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Nuisance  from  cock-growing.— Some  so  yards 
from  my  bedroom-window  there  is  a  cottage,  and  every 
morning  about  2  o’clock  a  cock  at  the  cottage  begins  to 
crow,  and  continues  to  crow  at  short  intervals  throughout 
the  day  until  dark.  I  have  tried  to  buy  him  to  wring  his 
neck,  iiut  his  owner  will  not  sell.  I  do  not  like  to  takeout 
a  summons  against  the  owner  because  he  is  my  neighbour. 
Can  anything— not  cruel—  lie  done  to  stop  the  crowing/— 
II.  G.  K.  ' 

1 1  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  be  done.  The  owner  will 
not  sell  the  bird,  and  you  will  not  take  out  a  summons,  al¬ 
though,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  help  you  if  you  did 
commence  proceedings.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  you 
would  succeed  if  you  did  summon  the  owner  before  the 
justices,  even  if  lie  lived  close  to  you,  because  it  is  a 
common  and  reasonable  thing  to  keep  fowls  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  you  will  not  succeed  if 
the  cottage  is,  as  you  say,  some  so  yards  from  your  house. 
-K.  C.  T.l 

BEDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

QnostlonB.— Queries  and  answers  are  insert  si  in 

'Jardduns  free  of  charge  if  correspondent!  follow  these 
rule s :  A  U  communicat  ions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
•■he  Editor  of  Oardsninq,  J7,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Harden,  London.  Letter!  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  PcRiiiBUBR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate-  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more, 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardrnixo  has  to  be 
lent  to  press  tome  time  in  advance  of  date,  picries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extract '4  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

August  20th. — Potted  a  lot  of  Roman  Hya- 
cintliB  and  other  early-flowering  bulbs,  including 
Freeeias.  Got  together  a  lot  of  stable-manure 
for  Mushroom-bed.  It  will  be  prepared  in  an 
open  shod,  where  the  bed  will  ultimately  be 
mado  up  when  the  manure  is  ready.  Liter  on 
Mushroom-beds  will  bo  mado  up  in  the  house. 
At  present  we  are  gathering  from  open-air  beds 
mado  up  in  the  shade  of  a  building,  and  then, 
again,  we  often  gathor  a  lot  of  Mushroom*  from 
round  the  sides  of  hot-beds  during  the  autumn, 
and  in  the  fields  near,  Mushrooms  are  often 
plentiful. 

August  2 1st. — Put  in  cuttings  of  Tufted 
Pansies.  Bowed  seeds  of  Antirrhinums  and 
hybrid  Columbines.  Sowed  hardy  annuals  for 
spring  blooming.  Gathered  seed-pods  from 
choice  Pansies.  Transplanted  seodling  Holly¬ 
hocks  to  nursery  beds,  the  seeds  having  been 
sown  at  the  end  of  May.  Drew  a  little  earth 
up  to  Leeks  with  the  lioo.  Mulched  late 
Celery.  Scattered  a  little  soot  over  the  plants 
to  keep  off  Celery-fly.  Liquid  manure  is  given 
freely  to  Celery  now. 

August  22ml. — Shifted  on  Primulas  and  Cine¬ 
rarias.  The  buds  of  most  of  the  Japanese 
Chryeanthemums  have  beon  selected.  Second 
crowns  are  usually  taken,  as  they  give  the  best 
flowers.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various  bedding 
plants.  Sowed  Auricula  and  Primula  seeds. 
Sowed  our  usual  stock  of  Cyclamens.  Wo  have 
a  good  strain  of  these,  and  by  selection  are 
trying  to  improve  it.  We  sow  in  shallow  boxes 
in  a  warm-house. 

August  SSrd.  — Sowed  Eaily  London,  Erfurt, 
and  Walcheren  Cauliflowers.  Moved  back  to 
the  warm-house  again  Eucharis  Lilies  which 
have  been  rested  by  cooling  down.  Thinned  the 
growth  of  Cucumbers,  and  applied  a  light  top 


districts  it  pays  very  well  indeed  to  transport 
hives  of  Bees  to  the  moors  at  the  .beginning  of 
August  that  the  Bees  may  gather  from  the 
Heather  while  in  flower.  Strong  stocks  will 
frequently  gain  20  lb.  to  30  lb.  each  from  this 
source  in  four  or  five  weeks,  whereas  if  there  he 
none  within  roach  hives  lose  weight  during  that 
time.  Great  care  is,  howover,  necessary  in 
removing  established  stocks,  in  so  packing  them 
as  to  avoid  the  broaking  away  and  falling  of  the 
combs,  such  a  calamity  being  almost  certain 
destruction  to  the  Bees.  The  inside  heat  is 
always  greatly  increased  by  the  oxcitement  and 
commotion  of  the  Bees  on  iioing  removed.  One 
great  point  is,  therefore,  admission  of  plenty  of 
Fresh  air  into  the  hives.  The  frames  containing 
the  combs  should  be  fixed  quite  firmly  by  means 
of  notched  strips  of  wood  1  icing  nailed  to  the 
floor-board,  and  the  Bees  confined  to  the  hive 
by  having  perforated  zinc  nailed  over  the 
entrance,  and  also  over  the  tops  of  the  frames 
in  place  of  the  quilt,  being  so  placed  as  to  allow 
the  Bees  to  pass  between  it  and  the  frames.  As 
soon  as  the  hives  arrive  at  their  destination 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  site  which  they  are 
to  occupy,  the  perforated  zinc  should  then  be 
removed,  and  tho  quilts  and  roofs  put  on 
Straw-skeps  travol  best  in  an  inverted  position 
having  cheese-cloth  tied  over  to  confine  the 
Bees  while  admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Small 
wads  of  tissue-paper  placed  botwoon  the  combs 
keep  them  steady  while  travelling.— S.  S.  G. 


The  common  Ringed  Snake 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Winter  -  flowering  Crocuses  (A  Constant 
Header)  —Etruscan,  linperati,  Sieberi,  clirysanthtw, 
chrysanthus  fusca  tinctus  arc  the  liesl  of  the  winter  kinds. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  “  Rood  while  ’’ 

Lifting  bulbs  (/f.  B).— I.ift  the  Gladiolus  Drench- 
leyensis  and  Gandavcnsis,  Ranunculus,  and  Tulips.  I  .cave 
in  the  ground  Gladiolus  Tho  liride.  Galtonii,  Allium, 
and  Anemone.  The  Montbretia,  if  too  thick,  liftand  divide, 
and  at  once  replant. 

Malformed  Roses  (2.  lline).— Your  Roses  Imvo 
evidently  hod  a  check  in  the  early  spring,  hence  the  mal¬ 
formed  bud*.  Encourage  the  plant*  to  make  fresh  growth 
by  giving  some  fertiliser,  and  you  will,  if  the  weather  keep* 
tine,  get  some  good  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Pelargoniums  unhealthy  ( A .  K.  Holton).-- Th« 
stem  of  the  Ivv-leaved  Pelargonium  looks  very  much  as  if 
it  is  covered  with  deposit  from  aphides  or  green  fly,  which 
in  its  turn  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  fungoid  growth. 
Your  better  way  will  lie  to  pick  off  the  worst  affected  leaves 
and  burn  them,  while,  if  you  have  b*en  using  stimulants 
rather  freciv,  they  hail  better  bo  almost  discontinued. 

Growing  Cyclamen  (It.  Oxford).— Repot  your 
Jyrlamcns  at  once,  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  greater  part  of  the 
old  soil  should  lie  removed  before  repotting.  t'Ucc  them 
then  either  in  a  frame  or  in  tho  greenhouse  where  there  is 
a  good  circulation  of  air.  lie  careful  not  to  overwaler. 
particularly  till  tho  roots  recover  from  the  check  of 
repotting. 

Clerodendron  Balfouri  ( E  A.  llottnn).  If  you 
think  the  present  pot  too  small  for  your  Clerodendron  it 
may  ho  repotted,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  it  i*  one  of  those 
subjects  that  will  stand  for  years  without  repotting,  even 
where  the  root  room  is  limited.  If  you  desire  to  pot  do  so 

rpolrince  bivrriH  fay  thfl  mnnrK  —In  some  I  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
laKlng  nives  U)  tne  moors.  Ill  some  |  B  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with  a  good  sprink- 


ing  of  sand. 

Treatment  of  Cyclamens  (0.  S.  Russell).— Pick 
off  the  premature  blooms  that  arc  being  pushed  up  by  your 
Cyclamens,  and  repot  the  plants  now,  removing  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  soil.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  sand,  will  suit  them  well.  In  a  cool  green¬ 
house  tlicv  will  grow  slowly,  ami  if  assisted  with  a  littlo 
heat  later  on  will  flower  at  about  the  time  you  require.  Re 
careful  not  to  overwater,  particularly  till  the  roots  recover 
from  the  check  of  rc|Kitling. 

English  and  Spanish  IrisesCI  Constant  Render). 
— ' The  pure  seifs  in  the  former  are  not  numerous,  and  there 
are  no  vellow  seifs  as  yet  in  commerce.  The  following  are 
goal  in  the  first  group,  and  generally  free  or  compara¬ 
tively  so  of  flakes :  Blanche  licur,  Grande  Celeste,  l.a 
Charmantc,  King  of  the  Blues,  Ruby,  Simon,  Argus, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Clio.  Mont  Blanc  ami  Mountain 
of  Snow  are  the  best  pure  whites,  while  of  the  Spanish 
kinds,  Blue  Beauty,  California,  Cantab,  Carmen,  Catherlna, 
Golden  King,  Prince  of  Orange,  Beandcr,  British  Queen, 
and  Blanche  Superhe,  the  two  last  white  flowered  kinds,  arc 
the  best. 

Madonna  Lily  (  Walsitftham).-\b  would  appear  you 

have  not  the  true  Madonna  kind  at  all,  but  one  of  t  lie  alior- 
tivc  and  useless  ones,  of  which  two  or  three  were  distri¬ 
buted  some  years  ago.  In  all  these  no  true  flowers  appear, 
these  being  replaced  by  tho  whitish  bract*  of  which  you 
scud  sample.  The  only  remedy  is  to  discard  them  as  so 
much  rubbish  unworthy  of  the  garden.  The  fact  that  the 
bulbs  come  to  the  surface  and  are  quite  healthy-looking  is 
a  sign  for  good  in  your  case,  and  that  the  good  white  garden 
I.ily  would  prove  a  success.  As  you  have  tried  the  present 
form  it  would  he  unwise  to  waste  more  years,  and  now  is 
the  best  time  to  get  fresh  stock  and  replant. 
Carnations  and  thrlps  (it-  A.  T.  From  the 

description  vou  give  as  to  the  dried-up  condition  of  your 
Carnations,  we  assume  that  they  are  ill  poor,  dry;  soil. 
When  soil  is  good  and  watering  is  done  freely,  thnps  or 
aphis  seldom  give  trouble.  Your  best  course  now  is  to  get 
all  the  best  shoots  or  growths  on  your  plants  pro|>eriy 
laiered,  then,  in  October,  you  can  lilt  them  and  have  them 
shifted  into  totally  fresh  soil.  Carnations  usually  do  well 
in  any  good  garden  soil ;  but  if  it  he  poor  and  shal¬ 
low,  then  where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  the  old  soil 
should  he  taken  out  IS  inehcH  deep,  and  be  replaced  by 
good  turfy  loam  one  half,  the  other  half  being  good  kitchen 
garile n  soil.  Mix  with  that  a  moderate  dressing  of  old  hot¬ 
bed  manure  and  some  soot  and  lime  rubbish.  It  will  help 
vour  plants  now  if  you  give  them  liberal  waterings,  unless 
vou  have  hail  plenty  of  rain.  If  so.  the  thnps  will  soon 
►disappear.  In  hot  weather  no  doubt  the  radiation  from 
the  soil  is  great. 

Roses  with  brown  foliage  (  /.  /•'.  Pillon), — Your 
standard  Roses  have  had  a  bod  attack  of  one  of  the  I 


(/».  V.  T.  O). — The  Ringed  or  Grass  Snake  lives  I  j[Jw*"ftc5'ihere  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  the  old  soil 
chiefly  upon  frogs,  mice,  newts,  young  birds,1  -  '  '  '  '  v" 

etc.,  in  search  of  which  it  glides  along  damp 
hedge  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  It 
18  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  from  the  peculiar 
construction  of  tho  lungs  can  remain  under 
water  for  a  length  of  timo.  This,  no  doubt 
proves  of  groat  service  to  it  in  securing  its  foot! 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  learns  to  know  its 
master,  allowing  itself  to  bo  fed  by  hand, 
sheds  its  skin  several  times  during  the  year  ; 
rent  opens  in  the  neck,  and  the  snake,  I  _ 
entangling  itself  in  the  thick  Grass  or  bushes, 
creeps  out  of  its  skin,  turning  it  inside  out  in  the 
effort.  Let  your  snakes  have  a  good  supply  of 
"rass,  or  leaves  in  which  to  tal}p 
sufficient  water  to  swim  in.— 

UNIVERSm 


It  |  fliC9i  or,  rather,  their  larvsi.  It  is  a  most  troublesome  pest. 
The  small  slug-like  larval  taper  in  width  toward*  the  tail. 
They  will  stick  like  a  leech  to  the  underside  of  the  foliage. 


by 


and' unless  destroy  cd  will  eat  away  all  tho  colouring  matter, 
which  causes  the  foliage  to  appear  as  though  it  had  been 
scorched.  They  do  not  appear  much  before  midsummer. 
Another  season  watch  carefully  for  any  brown  patches, 
especially  on  tho  lower  leaves.  When  detected,  you  will 
iirid  orie  &fthese  small  insects  underneath  the  leaf.  They 
ilv  caught,  for  they  make  no  effort  to  escape,  w  » 
find  thii Jin.e^  utoii  the  early,  or,  ns  they  are 
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termed,  the  summer  Roses.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  to  the 
surface  soil  is  an  excellent  preventive  against  insect  posts. 
Givo  one  dressing  after  pruning  ;  not  a  heavy  application, 
but  Just  enough  to  colour  the  soil.  Other  light  applica¬ 
tions  can  follow  at  intervals  of  two  or  throe  weeks,  especi¬ 
ally  allowing  some  of  the  soot  to  float,  as  it  were,  among 
the  foliage,  afterward*  syringing  the  latter  w  ith  soft  water 
If  this  were  more  often  done,  these  pests  would  not  trouble 
so  much. 

Block  spot  upon  Rose  foliage  (F  Blanchard). 

—This  disease  upon  Rose  foliage  is  more  generally  found 
upon  plants  growing  under  glass  where  the  atmosphere  at 
night  is  somewhat  too  humid.  This  can  hardly  he  the 
case  with  plants  outdoors  this  season.  We  have,  however, 
noticed  that  plants  budded  upon  the  Manetti  stock  arc 
more  prone  to  it  than  those  upon  the  seedling  Brier,  or 
upon  their  own  roots.  Judging,  however,  from  the  bloom 
bud  enclosed,  we  should  say  your  soil  requires  draining. 
There  is  too  much  stagnation  aliout  the  roots.  Take  the 
plants  up  carefully  aliout  end  of  October,  heel  them  in 
under  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  previously  cutting  oil  all  foli¬ 
age  and  extreme  ends  of  shoots,  then  give  the  bed  or 
bonier  aliout  0  inches  of  drainage,  such  as  broken  brickbats, 
large  pebbles,  or  clinkers.  This  drainage  should  be  about 

2  feet  below  the  surface.  When  returning  tie  soil,  add 
some  well-decayed  cow-manure,  or  fresh  manure  will  do 
if  no  other  is  available,  only  do  not  allow  it  to  come  too 
near  the  roots  when  replanting.  A  little  unslaked  lime  or 
chalk  incorporated  will  be  beneficial.  Replant  as  soon  ns 
yon  have  prepared  the  soil,  taking  care  to  trim  the  roots, 
especially  any  jagged  ends.  Also  look  carefully  for  any 
sin  kers,  supposing  the  hushes  arc  budded  ones.  When 
pruning,  cut  the  shoots  back  to  w  ithin  3  inches  or  4  inches 
of  the  ground. 

Preparing  soil  for  Roses  (M/.).— This  very  neces¬ 
sary  work  is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  amateur,  and 
where  failures  ra-ctir  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  can  lie 
traced  to  planting  in  badly -prepared  soil.  If  one  is  about 
to  plant  Roses  in  October  and  November,  the  bed  or  beds 
should  be  pre|iared  during  September  at  latest.  As  your 
soil  iB  light  and  gravelly,  you  would  do  well  to  have  it 
removed  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  11  Inches,  anil  replace  it  with 
some  good  loam.  We  should  prefer  such  soil  as  the  first 
spadeful  from  a  meadow  that  is  aliout  to  be  broken  up  for 
lullding  or  other  purposes.  The  Grass  need  not  be  removed, 
but  take  care  to  place  it  near  the  bottom.  The  subsoil 
living  gravelly,  it  would  bo  as  well  to  put  2  inches  or 

3  inches  of  cow-manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  which 
will  prevent  water  percolating  away  too  rapidly  in  addition 
to  affording  a  cool  run  for  the  roots  of  the  Roses.  As  the 
new  soil  is  placed  in  the  hells,  some  cow-manure  should  be 
incor|iorateil,  say,  aliout  one  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure 
to  three  of  soil.  Should  you  experience  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  new  loam,  you  might  use  some  of  the  old 
soil  in  conjunction  with  the  new.  It  not  unfrcqucntly 
happens  that  the  staple  soil  is  not  so  very  bad  as  one  inapt 
to  think.  It  wants  working  to  ndu.itair  as  well  as  the  rain, 
but  we  should  always  advocate  when  making  new  beds  for 
Roses  the  addition  of  some  loam  of  a  stlffish  nature  when 
possible  to  obtain  it. 

Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (Gwlad).— As  you  say 
Roses,  as  a  rule,  thrive  very  well  in  your  district 
(Brecon),  you  would  most  certainly  be  able  to  grow  the 
above  splendid  Rose  if  you  take  the  precaution  to  protect 
it  in  the  winter.  It  should  bo  treated  much  the  same  as  a 

Tea  Rose— that  Is  to  say,  earth  up  the  base  of  the  plant 
with  the  ordinary  garden  mould  in  November,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  at  .-all  severe,  stick  among  the  branches  some 
dry  Bracken  Kern  or  evergreen  boughs.  This  Rose  repays 
anyone  for  all  (.he  care  he  can  give  it.  We  should  advise 
you  to  procure  it  either  upon  the  Brier-stock,  standard  or 
dwarf,  or  upon  the  lie  la  GrilTcraie-atoek.  It  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  on  either,  but  it  docs  not  last  long  upon  the 
Manetti.  If  you  can  procure  own-root  plants,  so  much  the 
better.  We  have  found  the  climbing  form  (which  has 
quite  lately  been  introduced)  to  be  a  very  valuable  Rose. 
It  grows  with  extraordinary  vigour,  making  shoots  in  a 
season  quite  8  feet  in  length.  If  your  district  is  not 
exposed  to  too  much  wind  you  would  do  well  to  have  n 
few  pillars  of  this  climbing  variety.  Its  flowers  are 
equally  as  good  as  those  of  the  dwarf  form,  and  in  addition 
yon  get  three  times  the  amount  of  blossom  per  plant.  As 
y  ou  arc  specially  fond  of  this  Rose,  you  would  find  it  a 
grand  sort  to  pot  up  and  grow  in  cold-frames.  I’lants 
potted  in  October  into  8-inch  pots  and  plunged  in  the 
frames,  keeping  the  lights  oil  until  haul  weather  arrives, 
will  flower  finely  about  Mav  if  they  arc  pruned  early  in 
February.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  prevent  frost  injuring 
the  young  shoots  after  pruning.  The  lights  with,  perha|is, 
a  mat  will  protect  the  hard  growth  sufficiently  against 
frost  until  pruning  time  arrives. 

TRKBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

Making  an  evergreen  blind  (A insba).  -  For 

quick  growth  nothing  can  excel  the  lxunbardy  Poplar,  but 
you  evidently  Want  something  that  is  evergreen.  In  that 
case  the  very  best  thing  is  Spruce  Kir,  as  it  grows  so 
rapidly  when  well  carol  for,  and  in  front  may  lie  planted, 
8  feet  apart,  Thujopsis  borealis  glgantea,  or  Cuprcssus 
Lawsoniana,  the  latter  for  preference.  We  have  seen  the  C. 

I -awsoniana  growing  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  forming  the 
most  perfect  breaks  conceivable.  It  is  dense,  handsome, 
and  needs  little  cutting.  You  would  find  evergreen  Oaks 
grow  slowly  and  Rhododendrons  long  in  getting  to  any 
considerable  height.  If  you  planted  the  Spruce  Fir,  or 
even  Austrian  Pines,  at  the  back,  and  l,awson's  Cuprersus 
in  front,  y  ou  could  cut  away  the  lower  branches  of  the 
former  as  the  others  grow,  for  that  would  form  from 
bottom  to  top  the  very  best  blind.  Much  depends  on  the 
height  you  desire  to  have. 

FRUIT. 

Grapea  and  Apples  falling  (II.  «.).— From  the 

appearance  of  your  Grapes  they  seem  to  have  been  attacked 
by  mildew,  but  it  is  quite  inqiossihle  to  assign  any  reason 
for  failure  without  more  particulars.  As  regards  the 
Apple,  we  suspect  that  the  trees  have  been  dry  at  the 
roots.  You  ought  to  have  kept  them  well  watered  if  the 
weather  was  dry  in  addition  to  mulching  them.  Again, 
you  mav  have  allowed  the  tree  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop 
which  It  was  unable  to  perfect  after  being  root  pruned. 

Shrivelled  Pears  (Xorice). — The  shrivelled  or 
cracked  samples  of  Pears  sent  are  bouic  of  the  worSCWe 
have  seen.  The  variety  may  be  a  good  one.  but, Has  veryf 
doubtful.  W«  should  advisV  I  »nfdu$il  cther\hlfif  \ 


that  next  spring  the  heads  lie  cut  oil  and  then  grafted 
with  some  good  variety.  But  it  may  lie  possible  to  restore 
the  trees,  if  the  variety  really  be’good,  by  lifting  those 
more  recently  pivoted  anil  replanting  shallow,  adding  a 
dressing  of  manure  over  the  soil.  When  replanted,  the 
older  ones  may  lie  root-pruned,  then  top-manured.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  bloom  was  in  the 
spring  injured  by  late  frost,  ns  even  the  little  newly-formed 
fruits  were  so.  and  that  caused  them  to  be  so  shrivelled. 
Still,  it  does  look  as  if  the  roots  were  at  fault. 

Root-pruning  fruit-trees  (K.  P.  S.).— Root- 
pruning  fruit-trees  needs  to  he  done  with  considerable 
enro.  Much  also  dc|iends  on  the  age  of  the  trees.  If  very 
old  or  large,  the  root-pruning  often  necessitates  the  cutting 
of  very  large  roots,  and  that  is  dangerous.  If  y  our  trees 
arc  large,  open  a  trench  round  them  quite  8  feet  from  the 
stems,  severing  all  roots  clean  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
grubbing  under  and  cutting  off  anv  that  strike  down- 
wanis,  then  refilling  the  trench.  If  tiio  trees  lie  younger, 
then  open  the  trench  at  from  *1  feet  down  to  3  feet  from 
the  stems.  After  filling  up  the  trench  fork  over  the  top 
soil,  then  add  and  fork  in  a  dressing  of  short  manure,  as 
that  will  encourage  the  trees  to  form  surface  roots.  That 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  root-pruning,  as  then  the  roots 
can  he  fed  from  the  surface,  and  the  wood  is  less  gross  and 
more  fruitful 

Preserving  Walnuts  (Sunny  South).— Walnuts 
should  lie  tested  for  ripeness  in  the  autumn,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  green  husk  parts  freely  from  the  shell,  then 
the  Nuts  are  ready  for  gathering.  But  the  simplest  plan 
is  to  get  long  sticks,  and  from  high  steps  or  ladders  lieat 
the  tree  over,  as  the  ripest  Nuts  fall  rapidly.  The  process 
may  lie  repeated  a  week  later,  and  then  secure  all  the  Nuts. 
Collect  and  put  them  into  a  heap  for  two  or  three  days, 
covering  them  up.  Then  the  husks  will  all  part  freely. 
The  Nuts  should  then  lie  put  half  a  bushel  at  a  time  into  a 
coarse  sack,  and  being  held  by  the  bottom  and  mouth  liy- 
two  persons,  bo  well  mn  backward  anil  forward  to  clean 
them.  Pack  the  Nuts  into  largo  jars,  sprinkling  Just  a 
little  salt  amongst  them,  and  tie  down,  standing  in  a  dry. 
cool  place.  Sometimes  they  are  kept  in  brick  vaults, 
12  inches  deep  and  wide,  then  closely  covered  with  slates, 
and  on  those  3  inches  of  soil.  The  best  place  for  these 
vaults  is  on  a  bonier  under  a  wall,  looking  south,  where 
there  is  no  great  rainfall. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers  falling  (K.  Langdtin).-Ytora  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  leaves  you  send  we  think  the  plants  have 
been  allowed  to  ho  overrun  with  insects,  as  we  found  many 
green-fly  and  thri|is  on  one  of  the  leaves  sent.  Yon  have 
evidently  allowed  the  foliage  to  become  too  thick.  You  do 
not  say  whether  the  home  was  heated  or  cold,  ami  if  the 
latter,  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  if  the  plants  fail  as  you  say. 

Scalded  Tomatoes  (II.  ./.).— We  have  examined 
the  Tomatoes  sent.  Two  were  perfectly  healthy,  the  ripe 
one  being  specially  nice  when  eaten,  the  others  showing 
yellowish  spots  that  seem  to  lie  solely  due  to  scalding. 
That  is  brought  atiout  when  the  fruits  arc  in  the  morning 
damp  with  moisture  tiecause  the  house  has  been  shut  up 
close,  ami  the  hot  sunshine  scalds  before  they  are  dry.  We 
think  if  you  gather  these  fruits  t  hat  you  will  not  later  find 
cause  for  complaint. 

Storing  Potatoes  (Lydtt).—' Your  best  course  in 
reference  to  your  Up-to-Ifatc  and  other  main  crop  Potatoes 
will  he  to  lift  them  so  soon  as  the  tops  decay  ami  the 
tuliers  appear  to  be  matured.  Probably,  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  Septemlier  will  I*  soon  enough,  as  Potatoes 
always  keep  well  in  the  groundup  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Lift  them  on  a  dry  day,  and  let  them  lie  for  an  hour 
on  the  ground  to  dry  before  storing.  Select  all  of  good 
size,  leaving  the  very  small  to  Iwil  for  fowls,  and  those 
tubers  that  range  from  2J  oz.  to  3  oz.  for  planting  next 
vear.  Store  those  in  full  light  and  air  thinly,  but  away 
from  frost.  Then  put  all  the  larger  eating  tubers  into  a 
heap  in  your  room,  and  cover  them  up  with  straw  to 
exclude  light.  Keep  them  so  tor  a  month,  then  put  them 
carefully  into  large  boxes  or  Hour-barrels.  Keep  in  n  cool, 
dark  place  from  frost. 

Pea  haulm  and  Bean  stems  ( (forth  London).— 
The  common  use  of  Pea  haulm  is  to  hack  or  cut  it  so  soon 
as  the  Peas  arc  gathered  and  ere  it  becomes  dried,  lot 
it  lie  in  rows  for  a  couple  or  three  days  to  dry  the  pieces, 
then  put  it  into  a  neat  stack  or  rick  for  winter  use.  It 
makes  capital  bedding  for  cattle  and  pigs,  and  cows,  when 
it  is  sweet,  will  eat  a  good  deal  of  it.  When  well  har¬ 
vested  it  is  nlso  cxcell-nt  cut  into  chaff  with  hay  for 
horses.  Broad  Bean  stalks  have  very  little  value.  They 
will  not  do  for  fodder,  being  too  acrid.  They  also,  when 
dry,  soon  become  brittle,  and  break  to  pieces.  They  may 
lie  thrown  down  in  pig-styes  or  cattle-yards  to  tread  into 
manure,  or  can  he  used  to  cover  ov  er  Potato-pits  or  damps, 
or  other  roots  in  very  hard  weather.  The  finest  of  the 
dried  Beans  should  lie  saved  for  seed,  and  the  smaller 
crushed  fine  and  mixed  with  horse  or  pig  food,  or  with 
Boaked  poultry  food. 

v  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit t 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDaxmo 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Nt 
more  than  Jour  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— A’.  M.  AUcroft.— Oxalis  Deppei- 

- Burton.— liupleuniin  protractum.  Native  of  the 

Mcditerrancum  region,  wliero  it  is  common. - II.  P. 

Very  much  resembles  an  old  variety  named  Jewel,  raised 

many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Laxton. - Mona.— 1, 

PhleWlium  auretim ;  2,  Asplenium  Nidus-avis. - 

ft'.  Lamb.— Tho  common  Truffle - Xorah. — Clematis 

integrifolia  var. - Miss  Holland  —Flower  quite  fallen  to 

pieces  and  rotten. - Kathleen  Foe.— Platycodon  grande 

llonim. - Mrs.  Dowell.— White  flower,  tlmphnlodes  llni- 

folia;  blue,  Phocclla  tanacetilolia.— — A.  Mills.— I,  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  Old  Clove,  the  height  being  too  great,  hut 
it  is  a  good  thing  and  worth  growing  ;  No.  2  is  more  like 
t  he  old  Clove. - A  non.— Flowers  in  small  box  with  card¬ 

board  label:  1,  Francoa  ramosa;2,  Achillea  ptarmica 
ll  -pi.  ;  3,  (Knolhera  mlssoiirielisis ;  1,  Goat's  Rue  (Galcga 

officinalis). - K.  II.— Weigela  rosea. - B.  (I.  IF.  /{.— 

1,  Poleutill)  nmhigua;2,  Campanula  grnndis  alba. - 

iL  .!  .  '.pihtrtJhie  Throat  Wort  (Trachellum  cmruleum). 
J-  -A .  AAlmcimens  too  shrivelled  to  identify.  Voy^lj^ 


to  send  in  a  tin  box,  the  one  sent  being  crushed  to  pieces. 

- F..  C.  Xieho/rtts.  -Your  Fem  is  Cyrtomium  fnleatum. 

It  has  been  attacked  by  thrlps.  Use  the  X.L.  All  Fumi- 
gaLor,  and  you  will  soon  clear  off  this  post. — —Quirk. — 
Cannot  name  Grasses  unless  you  send  us  some  flowers. 

- Spircea. — The  plant  you  send  is  the  Goat’s  Bean! 

(Spirma  Aruncus),  You  arc  treating  it  too  well.  It  is  a 
native  plant,  which  w  ill  grow  anywhere  in  a  wet  ditch,  or 
where  the  soil  is  moist. 

Names  of  fruit.— N.  II  Creagh.— Apples:  1.  Car¬ 
lisle  Codlin  ;  2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Farmer's  /laughter. — We  know  of  nothing  that  would 

help  you  in  any  way. - A\  Pragnett. — The  bulb  you  send 

ieevidentlv  that  of  l.ilium  candidum  (The  Madonna  Lily). 
It  has  Is-t-n  attacked  liv  I  lie  disease  now  so  common,  and 
for  w  hich  no  cure  has  yet  been  found.  Sev  eral  notes  hav  e 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  as  to  this  disease.— 
II  IP.  F.Uintt.—  Exercise  a  little  patience.  It  will  bloom 
as  it  gets  older.  The  Wistaria  never  blooms  until  it  gels 

well  established. - James  llealg. — Alternanlhcraa  are 

best  propagated  in  the  spring.  They  must  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  55  degs.  to  tin  degs.  during  the 

winter.  They  are  not  raised  from  seed. - //.  Luckham. 

— There  are  too  many  of  the  colour  flowers  of  which  you 
send.  What  you  ought  to  strive  for  in  raising  seedlings 
arc  good  self-coloured  flowers  which  do  not  split  the  calyx. 
— — Seawfett. — Not  equal  to  others  now-  in  cultivation. 
Unfortunately  it  has  a  hurst  caly  x.  which  is  all  against  it. 

- J.  A.  Ingtis,— The  caterpillar  is  not  the  cause  of  your 

Carnations  failing.  The  varieties  you  send  have  hurst  the 
calyx.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Clove  this  always  hnp|>ens. 
This  bursting  of  the  calyx  is  more  pronounce*!  in  some 
years  than  others,  and  some  kinds  always  have  hurst 
calyces.  Only  those  which  are  "  non-bursters ”  should  In¬ 
grown. - .tf  See  reply  to  Major  re  "  Moving  Cain- 

chorti,"  in  our  Issue  of  July  28,  p.  283. - Alex.— See  reply 

to  "  A.  J.  T."  re  “  Growing  Smilax  "in  our  issue  of  June  30, 

C.  229. - M.  F..  A'.— The  Campanulas  you  mention  can  he 

ail  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchiuorc  Hill,  London,  N. 

- IF.  L.  Chapman. — See  reply  to  "Reader"  in  this 

week’s  issue,  p,  327. - Faugha-Ballagh.—Sce  reply  to 

"  R.  A.  D.,"  p.  826.— — Ears.— Get  “  Vines  and  Vine  <  'til- 
tore,"  by  A.  F.  Barron,  price  3s.;  free,  by  post,  5s.  tel. 
—  IF.  Scott. — We  fear  in  such  a  shaded  position  you  will 
he  unable  to  grow  any  flowering  plants.  The  licst  things 
for  you  to  try  will  In-  the  hardy  Ferns,  all  of  which  should 
do  well  in  such  a  position. - Thomas  Settle.— lex's  Pro¬ 

lific  Black  is  the  best  Black  Currant.  Any  fruit-tree  nur¬ 
seryman  can  supply  this.  Plant  as  soon  as  you  13111  gel 

the  trees  from  the  nursery. - K.  ft.'.  //.—See  reply  to 

W.  llillicr  as  to  "Dividing  Auriculas,"  in  our  issue  of 

July  7,  p.  2*5. - Perblesh ire. —We  fear  that  planls  which 

rabbits  will  not  attack  arc  very  few,  and  the  safest  any  is 
to  surround  the  garden  with  wire,  or  kill  down  the  rabbits. 
You  can  buy  the  weed-killer  more  cheaply  than  you  can 
make  it. — -Arnold  J.  Taylor.— Yes,  we  havescen  it  before. 
It  is  only  a  malformation,  and  of  no  value. — -IF.  Ilral her. 
— See  reply  on  "Growing  Cardnons"  to  "  Wales,"  in  our 

issue  of  July  21,  p.  272. - C.— The  next  issuo  of  "Hardy 

Flowers"  will,  we  hofie,  embrace  many  plants  hitherto 
omitted.  "The  English  Flower  Garden  ’’  is  now  published 
at  about  half  tho  price  usually  charged  for  such  finely- 
illustrated  works,  and  a  chea|>er  edition  is  not  to  be  looked 

for  at  the  present. - ll.  .V.  — 1,  Vlttailenia  triloba,  now 

known  as  Krigeron  mucronatUS,  is  quite  hardy  in  England, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  any  hardy  plant  grower ; 
2,  Kindly  send  flowers  of  the  Calceolaria  you  mention,  and 
then  we  can  help  yon  ;  3,  Clay's  Fertiliser  can  he  used  as 
you  suggest,  hut  lie  careful  not  to  exceed  the  quantities 

advised. - IFc.f  Meath  and  S.  II.  II.— See  the  article  on 

*' Growing  Seakalc  "  in  our  Issue  of  Juno  2,  1*.  180.  which 

can  he  had  from  the  Publisher. - S.  (I.  //.—Leave  the 

tops  of  the  Raspberry-canes,  hut  thin  out  all  the  cams 
that  have  homo  fruit,  leaving  only  four  or  five  to  each 

stool. - Ignoramus.— Your  Peach-treo  is  attacked  by 

mildew- :  the  variety  you  name,  Royal  George,  being  more 
liable  to  it  than  any  other.  The  best  cure  is  to  dust  it  well 
with  sulphur,  this  Wing  the  best  remedy  for  the  disease. 
- IF.  A.  Seirell.—letl  the  Plum-trees  alone,  only  thin¬ 
ning  out  any  cross  branches,  and  where  they  are  too  Ihiek. 
Prune  the  Gooseberries  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  You 
can  layer  Strawberries  now,  hut  it  is  full  late.  You  ought 
to  have  had  them  layered  in  time  to  lie  able  to  plant  out 
now,  ami  thus  got  a  crop  next  year.  Apply  to  Amos 

Perry,  W’inchmore  Hill,  N. - (>'.  /’.  0.— 1,  Yes,  the  Rose 

may  be  grow  n  as  you  suggest :  2.  The  plants  you  mention 
will  succeed  if  tho  overhead  shade  is  not  too  heavy  ;  3,  Sow 

the  seed  now  if  you  can. - Willie  Rcncx.— Kindly  say 

what  Anemone  you  refer  to. - A.  J.  Briar!.— The  judges 

did  quite  right  in  both  cases.  The  Scabious  is  S.  afro- 

purpurea.  The  Rhubarb  is  a  vegetable. - Devonshire 

Cream.— Any  good  Rose  grower  oughllo  benble  to  supply 
the  Rose  you  refer  to,  and  the  other  plant  a  good  tree 
nurseryman  can  always  supply  or  get  it  for  you. 

Other  queries  next  week. - ft'.  A.  Holton.— Tecoma  jas- 

minoides  blooms  during  tho  summer  months. - Bee.— 

Please  send  a  specimen  of  the  plant  with  the  insect  on  it. 
Wo  cannot  say  what  it  may  ho.  Your  Maiden- hai r  Fem 
has  been  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  hence  the  trouble, 
ll  ought  to  be  dried  off  n  little,  and  then  when  it  starts 

into  fresh  growth  he  repotted. - Forth  Lins.— Any  fruit- 

tree  nurseryman  will  supply  the  Currants  you  refer  lo. 
You  can  use'  the  loapsuds  in  the  winter  ns  well.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Apple-trees  to  produce  blooms  so  late  as  this. 

- Ignoramus.— Yon  may  prick  them  out  in  the  open, 

then  in  the  spring  removing  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
— —II.  G.  IF.  /{.—We  have  found  that  mice  in  several 
casi-8  have  been  the  culprits,  and  very  possibly  the  name 
has  happened  in  your  case. 

Catalogues  received.  -Cooper,  Taber  and  Co., 

Southw-ark-strcet,  S.K. —  Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. - 

W.  Cutbnsh  and  Bon,  llighgatc,  N.—  I'm  lb  Catalogue. - 

llarland  P.  Kelsey,  Boston.  Mass.,  V  H.A.—Fine.  Hardy 
American  Bulbs  and  Plants,  and  Directions  for  Growing 

Ginseng  (Aralia  gninqucfnliei). - linage  and  Schmidt.— 

List  n)  Ftoirer  Bulbs  and  Boots  for  IUOO - Little  and 

Baliantync,  Carlisle  —Bulb  Catalogue  for  I'jOO. - E.  II. 

Krclage  and  Son.  Haarlem,  Holland.— List  of  [hitch  Bulbs 
for  RkAi^nftaHAnfandrSpns,  Reading.— List  of  Bulbs  for 
Mhic  and  Mason,  22,  Oak-street,  Manchester.— 
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7X7 ANTED.  —  Slow  -  minims. 
*  *  STOVIJ  Tor  stcohIioubo,  to  lic/t  u 

ifiawiwfe 


Sd@J 


JOHN  P.  WHITE,  [  XL  ALL 


The  Pyghtle  Works, 

*B»ron  d. 


VAPORISING 


SftNI- 

■tary 

WASHABLE 

DISTEMPER 

(PATENTED) 

A  NEW  SANITARY 
.  .  .  WATER  PAINT, 

Has  Great  Advantages, 

SOME  OF  WHICH  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS 
It  sets  hard,  Kills  Vermin,  and 
Disinfects. 

It  is  washable  in  3  weeks,  does 
not  scale,  and  can  be  Painted  or 
Varnished.  Made  in  two  qualities, 
for  inside  and  outside  work. 

It  is  made  in  Dark  Rich  Shades  as 
well  as  in  Light  Tints,  contains  no 
Lead,  and  does  not  Turn  Black. 

It  only  requires  the  addition  of 
Water  to  make  it  ready  for  use,  bo 
that  anybody  can  apply  it. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Cleaner,  Healthier, 
and  more  Artistio  than  Wall  Paper. 

It  makes  an  excellent  Shading  for  Green¬ 
houses.  tho  Inside  quality  lasting  about  9 
months,  the  outside  quality  several  years. 

Sold  by  Leading  Chemists,  Drysaltcrs  A  Ironmongers, 
and  Manufactured  by— 

SISSONS  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

HULL, 

from  whom  Sample*.  Shade  Card,  and  othar 
particular*  can  be  obtained. 


*EW  PATENT 

[house  BOILERS 

glial  Merit*  of  e  Boiler  are- 
jons  Burnin*. 

Cvon  Temperature, 
do  Troublo. 

In  theae  particular,  our 
Poilor.  are  altogether  be- 
,ond  competition. 

Guaranteed  Mini¬ 
mum  BurntnK. 

12  Hours. 

V  U Manufactory  Boiler*  ran 
.  be  replaced  in  an  hour’. 

:  work  without  morlng  the 
old  pipe*. 

Extracts  from  Letters  I 

received 

"The  Store  U  a  wonder  and  in  every  way  satUHclory." 

"  It  had  been  burning  18  hours,  and  with  a  little  raking 

up  was  soon  burning  as  well  as  tho  rest." 

"I  can  go  to  bed  without  the  slightest  anxiety,  feeling 
certain  that  all  will  go  right." 

Our  Boilers  can  bo  obtained  through  aU  IronmongMs 
and  Builders,  but  for  price*  and  particular*  apply  In  the 
first  Instance  to— 

12  HOURS  STOVE  SYNDICATE,  LTD., 

66,  Victoria  8t.,  WESTMINSTER.  B.W. 


FUMIGATOR 


Tho  "Fc  acock”  deal  an. 

QUAINT  OLD  GARDEN  SEATS, 
CARRIAGE  &  HAND  CATES. 

C  atalogue*  upon  applicallun. 


(The  Laic) 
H.  A.  Orr'rt 
ratent. 


,'p  i  •jutlliy. 
uuplarn  rl.  lor 
Pdtalotr. 

Bulba,  etc. 

10  6  doz 


(PATENT). 

COMPOUND  FOR  USING 
IN  THE  FUMIGATORS. 

McSSST  Pf'- 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Bottle.  Emmghforcub.fi  Bottle.  Eiioughforoub.il. 


FUMIGATORS 

(Will  last  for  years). 

To  do  3.000  cubic  feet  of  npaco  at  »  Uni*.  21-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feel,  1  9  oiCD. 

XL  ALL  INSECTICIDES  for  winging.  graying, 
dipping,  or  *  ponging. 

XL  ALL  MANURES  fur  every  purpose,  grand  .pec: 
ably  for  Tomatocu,  from  6d  per  lin. 

Send  for  full  Price  Hot  of  the  Celebrated  XL  ALL 
Hpcelalittes.  To  be  bad  from  the  ,  T,'*'!* 

throughout  the  United  Kingdom  It  any  dimcuHj  In  obtain- 
(dr  pleiM  write  to  the  M*uulftclun*r— 

G.  H.  RICHARDS, 

128,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  _&E. 

THE  LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER. 

ir.ooo  in  use. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  l1D. 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH. 

No.  90.— FORCE  PUMP  ON  WHEELS. 

Cash  Price.  Car  Paid. 

PUMP  ONLY,  £ 4  8  0. 

10  ft,  Suction  Hobo 
and  Strainer. 

£1  S  0. 

lOlt.  Delivery  IIoso 
and  Btrnlnor. 
11b.  Od. 

Extreme  width,  27  in*. 

ILLUSTRATE D  CATALOCUE  FREE  OH  APPLICATION. 

BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

mokwiob. 


- - - - “  -  _  London  Office:  132.  VICTORIA  8TREEI. 

Hill  I  rOnCH  WESTMINSTER.  B.W. 

yy  I  I  I  P  Q  M  F  1^  MEDALS  AWARDED  1B7G  &  1881. 

ROT-PROOF  SCRIM, 

Knr  Hlimltnu  Conservatories.  Groonhoiisos,  Pro¬ 
tecting  Fruit  TrooB,  and  other  Horticultural  pur  pone* 

NO  CREENHOUSE  IS  SAFE  WITHOUT  OUR  SHADINC. 

A l»o  dutiable  lor  Hotting  lo  keep  out  small  bird*. 

WILLESDEN  CAN V A8  FOR  RICK 
COVERS,  ArRONS,  &c. 

Send  for  ratter  no. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  &  CANVAS  WORKS,  Ltd. 

Junction.  Loudon.  KW. -  H  ^  „rl  .  .rrangemenl.  ofP.^ 

-IK  For  Greenhouse?,  Ac.  Catalogue  free,  comprising  Wrought 

POCKET  KNIVES  FROM  MAKER.  h  E ,or Eipan,l° 


£S  &  atTWOOD; 

S  TOUR  B  R  I  DGj> 


The  Pioneer  of  Cheap,  Simple,  and 
Effective  Heating  for  Small 
Greenhouse. 

The  ImnienM  »alo  of  thl*  Boiler,  and  the  uumerou,  trolfv 
lion*  of  It  oent  out  In  r.  ml  year*,  adord  abundant  testimony 
to  ito  undoubted  bucccm. 

No.  t,  to  beat  100  ieet  of  3-Inch  plpu  ..  ••  ,’L  § 

No.  3,  „  400  „  „  ....  6  10  0 

A  l-io  in  larger  elr.eo.  heatlog  up  to  1,000  It  ot  2  inch  pipe. 
Complete  apparatus  from  £0  Ids.  6d. 

Mini  rat'd  Lists  nn it  Kullmot'i  on  apptl'/illon. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

HOllTICPLTl-lUI.  BVU.DEM  ANB  HEATINO  KNCIIllgRRS. 

Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
London  Offlco:  122.  VICTORIA  STREET. 
WESTMINSTER.  S.W. 

MEDALS  AWARDED  1875  &  1881. 


^DESIDERATUM 

I  I  I  'i  J- 

.SililJ.  I  J  J 


— *•  HEATINC 
A  PPAR  ATUS  A3HXIP. 


Stag  Handle  Pruning  Knivra,  a  real  good  article, 

1*.  Id.  each;  Ivory  Handle  Budding  hnivc*  no  ; 
i Kilter  made,  1*.  3d.  each ;  Ivory  Handle  2-hlade  , 
Waietcout  roeket  K  nife.  I*  Id.  wch  ;  Com  Knive*, 
1*.;  Workmen*  Slag  Handle  8hccp*foot  ami  Ion 
Blade.  1».  Id.  f  Hb  blade*  of  all  the  above  are  mado 
from  ihp  rrrf  >»«i  Knglirti  crucible  ra»t  aleel.  Po*l 
Ire*. 

J.  and  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  Or 

bUoaf  Inland  Work*  rf 


JON 


WHEELS,  all  sizes,  for  Carriage,  Carts,  anil 

JfTlWGis  at 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWER8. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 
The  question  of  bud-retaining  is  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  item  of  culturo  at  this  season,  and  to  secure 
the  budB  at  a  timo  best  suited  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  each  sort  is  worth  striving  after.  A  few 
days  in  the  date  of  retaining  the  buds  of  some 
varieties  make  a  considorablo  difference  in  the 
bloom  when  fully  developed.  From  about  the 
third  week  of  August  ami  onwards  for  ton  days 
the  hulk  of  the  midseason  Japaneso  varieties 
should  havo  their  buds  retained,  and  if  a  proper 
system  of  culture  has  been  observed  all  through 
tho  spring  and  summer,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  buds  should  not  bo  forth¬ 
coming  during  this  somewhat  limited  period. 
A  mid-season  Chrysanthemum  flower*  in  a 
natural  manner  during  the  earlier  half  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  as  it  is  well-known  the  majority  of 
the  plants  are  usually  in  perfect  form  at  tlmt 
timo,  readers  will  bo  quick  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  theso  remarks  regarding  the  approxi¬ 
mate  date  at  which  the  bulls  should  be  retainer). 
As  an  illustration  of  what  the  midseason  sorts 
are,  it  may  bo  of  assistance  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  more  popular.  Mme.  Carnot  and  G.  J. 
Warren  (yellow  Mmo.  Carnot)  are  two  striking 
examples,  and  probably  are  to  he  found  in  most 
collections.  Edwin  Molyneaux,  the  rich  crimson 
and  gold  flower ;  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Nellie 
Pockntt,  Surpassi!  Amiral,  Simplicity,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Palmer,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  ami  Matthew 
Hodgson. should  servo  to  make  known  the  typo 
of  plant  coming  under  the  heading  of  mid- 
seasisi  varieties.  It  is  just  possible  that 
many  buds  of  theso  plants  have  already  been 
retained,  but  it  is  Imped  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  grower  that  they  have  only  very 
rocontly  been  secured.  When  securing  the  bud 
do  not  break  away  each  of  the  shoots  surround¬ 
ing  it  at  one  time.  This  must  be  dono  with 
rather  more  care  than  is  usual,  and  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  plant  may  bo  served 
detach  one  shoot  each  day.  By  following  this 
simple  rulo  the  hud  will  be  seen  to  bo  swelling, 
and  no  serious  check  to  its  progress  in  develop¬ 
ment  can  therefore  follow  when  the  surrounding 
shoots  are  removed  in  this  careful  monnor. 
Thore  is  no  better  timo  for  securing  the  buds 
than  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  or  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  The  shoots  are  very  brittle 
at  theso  times,  anil  may  he  broken  off  with  ease. 
Personally,  I  would  rather  do  this  work  in  the 
evening,  as  the  soft  dews  are  so  beneficial  in 
preventing  any  check  being  experienced. 

During  the  last  week  of  August  buds  of  all 
the  Japaneso  sorts  should  bo  retained,  although 
the  late  October- flowering  varieties  are  better 
nerved  if  their  buds  be  retained  at  that  time. 
The  Japanese  blooms  need  a  long  period  in 
which  to  develop,  as  they  contain  innumerable 
florets.  Buds  retained  later  than  tho^gpriod 
just  referred  to  run  a  groat  risk  of/opcninc 
ultimately  with  an 

(rind  for  exhibition  are  valueless,  anil  for 


conservatory  docoration  they  are  loss  attractive. 
A  few  of  the  incurved  varieties  should  havo 
their  buds  retained  during  the  third  or  fourth 
woek  of  August,  notable  varieties  under  this 
heading  boing  Chas.  If.  Curtis,  Major  Bonaffou, 
Tho  Egyptian,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  B.  Whitnnl, 
Mrs.  J.  Gardiner,  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  and 
J.  Agate.  Buds  of  most  of  tho  incurvod  sorts 
are  .host  retained  during  tho  first  woek  in 
September.  After  tho  buds  are  secured  it  is 
important  that  tho  shoots  bo  tied  in  an  upright 
position,  this  ensuring  to  a  large  oxtent  an  even 
development  of  tho  bud,  without  which  blooms 
of  high  quality  cannot  lie  obtained. 

Ripening  tho  wood  is  anothor  item  of  culture 
which  demands  our  attention  during  tho  next 
month  to  six  weeks.  For  this  reason  pains 
should  ho  taken  to  tie  each  shoot  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  full  advantage  may  ho  gained  from 
sun  and  air.  The  Japaneso  kinds  are  more 
particular  in  this  respect  than  are  other  typos 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  unloss  tho  growths 
are  well  ripened  it  is  useless  to  oxpoct  to  get 
largo,  deop  blooms  from  tho  bulls  secured  with 
so  much  pains  earlier  in  tho  season.  If  by  any 
chance  tho  plants  are  somewhat  crowded  in  the 
rows,  it  would  he  wise  to  roarrango  them,  giving 
each  plant  ample  space  for  the  growths  to  ho  tied 
out.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  arrango  tho 
plants  in  their  order  of  height,  this  preventing 
tho  shading  of  one  plant  by  anothor,  and  at  tho 
samo  timo  giving  the  plants  in  their  summer 
quarters  quite  a  pleasing  and  neat  finish.  The 
surface  sod  in  tho  pots  should  bo  kept  froo  from 
woods,  and  in  removing  tho  latter  observo  the 
greatest  care  that  the  soil  lie  as  little  disturbed 
as  possible.  Earwigs  are  very  troublosome  at 
this  period,  more  particularly  whore  tho  plants 
are  standing  in  confined  quarters,  and  whore, 
too,  they  are  surrounded  with  shrubs  and  trees. 
Pieces  of  Beanstalks,  inverted  pots  with  paper 
or  hay  placed  in  them,  and  any  other  well- 
known  device  for  trapping  them  should  ho  per¬ 
sistently  used.  Inspect  the  traps  in  tho  morn¬ 
ing,  shaking  them  over  a  vessel  of  very  hot 
water.  Feed  regularly  and  often  when  tho  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  using  at  this  time  aoot-watcr 
alternately  with  liquid-manure ;  and  to  flush 
tho  air  passages  of  the  soil  a  copious  supply  of 
clear  water  should  be  occasionally  given. 

_  15.  G. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— TOP-DRESSING 
THE  PLANTS.  ETC. 

(Rbpi.y  to  F.  E.  Corsbie.) 

Yotr  speak  of  some  of  your  plants  being  7  feet 
high,  and  say  that  most  of  them  developed  the 
“crown "-hud,  which  wo  assume  to  ho  the  first 
orown-bud,  about  a  month  ago.  That  boing  so, 
tho  second  “  crown  ’’-buds  should  soon  bo 
making  their  appearance,  and  we  should  not  bo 
in  tho  Toast  surprised  if  several  of  them  have  not 
already  developed  tho  hud  you  should  certainly 
retain.  Thore  is  little  doubt  that  you  will  ho 
able  to  secure  all  the  buds  before  the  end  of 
August,  and  if  you  do  your  prospect  of  getting 
really  first-class  flowers  is  very  bright.  In  moat 
ersosr  liuj>will  find  that  second  crown-buds 
de  re$j|_*L&ny  time  between  a  month  Midi  *nt[ 
<kf  after  the  first  crown-buds  are  removed, 


tho  exceptions  to  this  rulo  boing  quite  a  small 
number  among  thoso  now  cultivated.  Regarding 
Top-dukshino,  many  growors  disagree  with 
tho  practice.  If,  however,  you  havo  plonty 
of  room  loft  in  tho  top  of  your  pots,  and 
are  prepared  to  observe  tho  greatest  care  when 
watoring,  you  may  proceed  to  top-dress  your 
plants  without  delay.  Top-dressing  is  advan¬ 
tageous  only  when  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
visible  on  tho  surfaco,  and  wo  should  hesitate  to 
treat  plants  thus  unless  wo  wore  first  satisfied 
that  they  were  ablo  to  appreciate  it.  The  com¬ 
post  suitable  for  top-dressing  should  bo  similar 
to  that  used  at  tho  timo  of  final  potting,  hut 
using  a  double  quantity  of  manures.  This,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  a  rich  anil  lasting  character,  and  con¬ 
tains  all  tho  constituents  that  go  to  build  up 
tho  plant.  Tho  compost  should  bo  placed  on 
tho  surface  with  the  hands,  pressing  this  down 
firmly  yet  gently,  and  when  completed  should 
lie  watered  with  clear  water  from  a  lino-rosed 
can.  This  must  Ik>  repeated  each  timo  the 
plant  gets  dry,  and  until  tho  top-dressing  is 
quite  firm.  Water  may  thou  he  applied  in  tho 
usual  way.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  top-dress 
owing  to  tho  present  pots  being  full  of  soil,  a 
ridge  may  bo  built  up  all  round  tho  rim  of  tho 
pot  with  narrow  strips  of  turfy  loam,  filling  in 
the  centre  with  tho  compost,  ns  suggested  for 
the  other  plants.  Wo  alluded  above  to  the 
need  of  observing  the  greatost  care  when 
watering  plants  which  have  boon  top-dressed. 
The  reason  for  this  note  of  warning  is  that 
growers  are  frequently  misled  into  watering  the 
plants  when  they  see  tho  surfaco  of  tho  top¬ 
dressing  presenting  a  dry  appearance.  Not 
infrequently  tho  hall  of  earth  underneath  is 
quite  moist,  and  when  treated  to  a  copious 
watoring  under  such  conditions  soon  gets  into  a 
bad  way.  On  this  account,  therefore,  growers 
should  rap  or  tap  the  pots  before  applying  water 
in  any  form,  and  if  the  potR  give  off  a  distinct 
ring  they  may  rest  assured  the  plant  is  in  a 
condition  to  benefit  by  a  copious  watering.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  a  dull  sound  follow  tho 
rapping,  pass  on  to  the  next  plant  denoting  its 
need  by  its  bell-liko  sound.  This  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  some,  but  in  the  observance  of 
the  simple  rule  just  mentioned  many  have  been 
able  to  traco  somo  of  their  success. 


Heliotropes  for  cutting.— Thoso  who 
have  been  lined  to  Heliotropes  grown  in  pots  can 
form  little  idea  of  how  luxuriantly  they  grow 
and  continue  to  flower  when  planted  out  in  good 
soil  in  the  open  air,  for  they  push  up  shoots 
from  tho  haso  that  are  soon  covered  with  great 
heads  of  bloom.  Directly  theso  are  cut  they 
push  up  again,  and  a  few  plants  will  yield 
enough  to  supply  a  family.  The  darkest  varie¬ 
ties  ore  the  most  popular,  and  the  perfume  is 
dolightful.  This  is  tho  timo  to  propagate  stock 
for  next  season.  .Select  tho  little  shoots  that 
havo  no  bloom  buds,  ami  after  preparing  thorn 
in  the  usual  way,  insert  them  round  the  edge  of 
pots  filled  with  fine,  sandy  soil.  Give  a  good 
soaking  of  water  ami  set  them  in  a  close  frame 
shadwJ'JHSftll  iiiniiliinc.  Syringe  morning  mid 
hey  iwjHibe  i  rooted  in  a  fortnight 
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*.*  EDGINGS  AND  DWARF  PLANTS. 

Is  many  gardens  dwarf  plants  are  very  much 
neglected.  I  believe  that  one  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  generality  of  edgings  are 
composed  of  Box.  It  is  difficult  to  plant  behind 
it  plants  of  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  often  passed  over 
entirely.  Even  where  a  border  touches  the 
Grass,  Tufted  Pansies  are  often  the  only  plants 
used. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  plan  for  many  a  peren¬ 
nial  border,  and  in  a  small  garden,  especially 
where  there  is  no  room  for  a  rock-garden  proper, 
making  what  may  be  called  a  stone  edging.  It 
would  prove  exceedingly  interesting.  One  such 
that  I  have  seen  was  very  effective,  and  elicited 
more  attention  and  care  Irom  its  owner  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  border.  This  edging  ranged 
from  -  feet  to  '2h  feet  in  width,  and  the  pieces  of 
sandstone  that  helped  to  form  it  were  very 
few.  A  few  plants  of  taller  growth,  such  as 
Genius,  Aipiilegia,  Spanish  Iris,  and  Icoluul 
Poppies,  but  with  thin  and  light  stems,  grew 
through  and  among  the  dwarfer  plants.  Those 
si  emeu  to  draw  the  border  and  the  edging 
together,  and  to  give  the  necessary  variety  of 
height  and  form.  The  edging  in  question  was 


loved  moisture  at  the  other.  Some  of  the  hardy 
Primulas,  and  also  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  do 
I  excellently  in  tho  cooler  portion.  The  clear, 
distinct  yellow  of  tEnothera  macrocarpa  added 
to  the  effect.  Stonecrops  and  Rockfoils  of  tho 
choicer  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  this  border, 
together  with  the  beautiful  blue  Lithospermum 
prostratum. 

In  autumn,  the  leafless  flowers  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  Colchicums  appear  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  edging.  The  last 
bulbs  of  the  your  are  these,  and  far  too  seldom 
grown — the  last  bit  of  colour,  if  we  except  the 
bright  orangi  calyces  of  tho  Winter  Cherry. 

This  edging  is  very  carefully  attended  to,  all 
dead  flowers  being  removed,  and  allseed-vessels 
not  especially  wanted  cut  off.  Well-prepared 
soil  is  added  in  the  autumn  round  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  and,  where  necessary,  a  top-dressing 
of  soot  or  other  manure  given.  Watering 
during  a  long  drought  is  never  neglected,  though 
never  given  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Old 
plants  that  have  become  unsightly  and 
straggling  arc  removed,  and  young  plants  put 
in  to  take  their  places.  In  cases  of  death  by 
frost  and  bare  places  resulting,  the  spaces  are 
filled  with  double  flowering  Portulocas,  if  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  spot.  If  tho  places  desired  to 


An  edtfinK  of  white  Pink  l.'er  Majesty.  From  a  photograph  sent  liy  Dr.  Chown,  Townshend,  Hajle. 


a  long  ono,  and  many  choice  dwarf  plants  were 
used.  For  spring  display  many  dwarf  bulbs 
were  utilised  ;  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas, 
grew  among  clumps  of  Aubrietia,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  and  the  brilliant  yellow  Alyssum.  For 
a  later  display  there  were  beautiful  and  well- 
grown  tufts  of  Dianthus  negloctus.  The  bright 
rone  flowers  of  this  were  delightfully  brilliant  in 
•  ho  fore  front  of  a  clump  of  Gladiolus  The 
Bride.  Pale  mauve  and  white  Tufted  Fannies 
spread  themselves  to  meet  the  beautiful  blue  of 
Linum  narbonnenae.  Perhaps  tho  gems  of  this 
rockery  border  were  the  Rock  Hoses.  Their 
beautiful  blossoms  give  character  to  any  border 
in  which  they  are  planted.  The  soil  munt  have 
suited  them,  for  when  I  saw  them  they  were  a 
mass  of  bloom.  Close  beside  them  were  groups 
of  Lychnis  Haageana  and  the  small  white  Hair- 
bell.  One  portion  of  this  edging  was  slightly 
raised,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  build  it  up 
somewhat.  The  stones,  however,  were  already 
overhung  with  masses  of  the  drooping  Phlox 
reptans.  No  rock  garden,  whose  owner  prizes 
a  mass  of  beautiful  colour  during  the  month  of 
-'lay,  should  be  without  this  or  other  forms 
of  dwarf  Phloxes.  One  end  of  Hm* border  was 
hot  and  dry,  the  .other  cool  and  foist /SW}  n.rfll 
.11  p  and  attontillhlHami^O^ML 
f.im  loving  plants  at  one  end,  and  those  tlW 


bo  tilled  are  cooler  and  moister,  they  are  filled 
with  the  unnual  and  dwarf  (Enothera  triloba. 

In  a  border  such  as  this  something  should  be 
in  flower  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  and 
beautiful  harmonies  in  colour  may  be  attained 
with  care  and  forethought.  F.  Wells. 

-  The  Pinks  make  an  excellent  edging  for 

beds  and  borders.  Although  their  flowering 
period  is  rather  short,  the  white  varieties 
make  a  fine  display  when  in  bloom.  But  more 
valuable  perhaps  than  the  flowers  is  the  lovely 
grey-green  “  grass,”  which  is  very  beautiful  the 
whole  year  through.  Her  Majesty  is  one  of  the 
large  flowered  Pinks,  pure  white,  deliciously 
scented,  and  very  free,  with  long,  wiry  stems. 
It  is  valuable  for  cutting  at  a  time  when  white 
flowers  are  scarce  in  the  border.  The  plants  in 
the  illustration  were  planted  as  rooted  pipings 
6  inches  apart  in  September,  1898,  ana  the 

Ehotograph  was  taken  in  June,  1900,  when 
irgo  demands  had  already  been  made  upon  the 
flowers  for  cut  blooms.  The  soil  is  heavy',  but 
well  manured.  After  two  or  three  years  the 
edging  requires  to  be  renewed,  as  it  takes  on  a 
ragged  appearance  owing  to  the  old  stems  be- 
|  coming  hare  of  foliage  towards  the  base,  and})}' 

I  t^t  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  the. i^n- 
pcWchment  upon  border  and  pitol V the  Jiui-' 
'  tings  or  pipings  are  easily  rooted  i^^^jn. 


ground  by  inserting  in  fine  soil  in  a  shady 
quarter  in  August  or  September.  F.  C. 


PROPAGATING  PINKS. 

TnF.  propagation  of  the  Pink  is  effected  by  a 
variety  of  means,  each  and  all  having  their 
advocates.  Perhaps  the  most  common  way  is 
by  taking  cuttings,  or  what  are  more  generally 
known  as  pipings,  striking  these  in  pots  of  fine 
sandy  soil.  Others  adopt  the  more  rough-ami 
ready,  though  I  do  not  think  so  satisfactory, 
plan  of  dividing  old  clumps  into  tiny  tufts  and 
planting  these  out  in  well-prepared  beds  where 
they  are  to  flower.  These  separated  portions 
root  fairly  quickly  from  the  base  and  produce  a 
good  many  blooms  the  following  season.  The 
hoBt  plants,  however,  1  ever  had  were  rooted  by 
simply  layering  in  the  same  way  as  Carnations. 
A  little  extra  time  and  care  are  needed,  as  the 
old  clumps  are  somewhat  dense  and  need  thin¬ 
ning  out,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  line  leafy,  enndy 
soil  being  worked  in  and  the  knife  used,  boms 
who  require  only  a  few  plants  place  soil  round 
tho  old  clumps  and  layer  only  irom  the  edges. 
Stems  having  several  healthy  growths  on  aro 
selected,  and  thus  fine  stocky  plants  are  secured 
for  early  autumn  transplanting.  Layering  is 
best  done  when  the  plants  are  two  years  old. 
before  the  growths  become  crowded,  and  tho 
sooner  after  flowering  the  better.  For  cuttings, 
a  frame  or  handligkt  behind  a  north  wall  is  the 
best,  and  it  iB  imperative  that  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  or  road-grit  ho  mixed  with  tho  compost. 
The  cuttings  should  he  frequently  examined, 
as  sometimes  slugs  and  snails  attack  them. 
Pinks  do  very  well  and  have  a  very  pretty 
offeot  in  tho  front  ruws  of  mixed  hardy' borders, 
but  both  plants  and  bloom  are  often  seen  in  an 
indifferent  state  owing  to  an  impoverished  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  When  planting  fresh  stock 
in  Buch  positions,  I  like  to  take  out  a  good  spit 
of  the  old  soil  and  replace  with  some  new  loamy 
compost.  Old  gardeners  used  to  bestow  much 
time  and  labour  on  Pinks.  I  knew  ono  who 

f  low  all  his  plants  on  a  west  border  in  beds, 
le  UBed  a  rather  light  compost,  and  always 
mixed  abundanco  of  good  leaf-mould  and  grit 
with  it,  in  which  the  plants  did  splendidly.  He 
attributed  great  importance  to  early  propaga- 
tion.  I  remember  the  grand  beds  he  had  of  the 
old  white  Pink.  Tho  improved  sorts,  Mrr. 
Sinkins  and  Her  Majesty,  are  fine  solid  flowers 
and  soon  fill  the  basket,  hut  the  old  white  is 
charming  when  well  grown.  J. 

NOTES  ON  PYRETHRUMS. 

Hakdy  plants  aro  fast  taking  a  hold  on  tho 
affections  of  all  garden  lovers.  One  does  not 
need  to  go  far  to  find  the  reason,  for  beautiful 
as  many  of  the  tender,  half-hardy,  or  hardy 
annuals  are,  they  aro  now  being  (Replaced  by 
tho  many  beautiful  hardy  perennials  u^iich  have 
lately  been  brought  into  prominence.  The 
amateur  gardener  begins  to  tire  of  the  struggle 
to  grow  unsuitable  subjects.  For  years  ho  lias 
tried  in  hia  crowded  little  greenhouse  or  frame 
to  keep  over  from  one  season  to  another  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  plants  which  require 
such  help,  and  in  ninny  cases  require  heat  as 
well.  How  often  has  he  had  to  lament  plants 
killed  by  frost,  or  his  oil-lamp  has  gone  wrong, 
and  a  whole  house  full  of  plants  has  been 
destroyed.  Now  we  have  at  our  disposal  the 
many  grand  perennials,  the  enthusiast  .finds 
he  has  plants  of  equal  beauty,  which  do  not 
require  naif  the  attention,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy.  The  aim  of  everyone,  however  small 
his  garden  is,  is  to  obtain  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  of  course  he  cannot  dispense  with  some 
annuals.  Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  could  not 
be  done  without.  Amongst  the  perennials  we 
have  many  grand  flowers  for  this  purpose,  and 
amongst  these  Pyrethruma  must  almost  be 
placed  first,  they  are  so  easily  cultivated. 
Commencing  to  flower  in  May  they  continue  ti 
July.  Then  if  they  are  cut  down  they  will 
produce  another  grand  lot  of  blooms  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  not  injured  by  sun  or 
rain,  and  in  form  and  colouring  the  double 
varieties  almost  rival  tho  Aster  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  and  the  single  varieties  are  veritable 
qqjfjnfwj)  Marguerites,  while  the  foliage  is  also 
very  elegant,.,  -The  cheapest  and  best  way 
rajse  iuItJck Ql 5hwe  beautiful  plants  is  <° 

c^pji^^jjip^|^>j^j8eed  from  a  reliable  teedsman 
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and  sow  it  some  time  in  the  spring— April  is  a 
good  t  ime—  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  The 
seedlings  should  he  transplanted  early  into 
well  pxeparcd  beds.  With  this  treatment  some 
will  even  throw  up  a  few  blooms  in  the  autumn, 
and  all  will  bo  largo  dowering  planta  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  and  will  provide  a  wealtli  of  cut 
blooms,  which  last  when  cut  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  A  few  coal-oahos  placed  round 
the  crowns  in  early  spring  will  protect  them 
from  slugs,  which  are  very  partial  to  the  young 


The  Foam-llowcr  (Tiarclla  ■•orili folia)  r 
edging  plant.  (See  page  iJ.'M.) 


shoots.  For  those  who  prefer  to  purchase  the 
named  varieties,  autumn  is  a  good  timo  to  get 
them,  or  any  timo  in  March  or  April ;  in  fact, 
they  can  bo  readily  planted  almost  all  the  year- 
round  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  A  good 
felection  at  moderate  prices  is  the  following — 
Double  varieties  :  Aphrodite,  large,  pure  white  : 
Captain  Naros,  deep  purplish-crimson  ;  .1.  N. 
Twordy,  purple-carmine,  tinted  scarlet  ;  La 
Vestale,  blush-white  ;  Marquis  of  Kute,  deep 
rose-pink;  Melton,  crimson-scar  let :  Pericles, 
bright  yellow  ;  Cleopatra,  white,  yellow  centre. 
Single  varieties:  Aladdin,  pure  white;  coceinea, 
rich  reddish-purple  ;  Mrs.  Bateman  Brown, 
rich  carmine-crimson  ;  Rov.  W.  fluff,  deep 
pink  ;  Ochroleuca,  sulphur-yellow  ;  Mrs.  ilarold 
Barnett,  bright  roso ;  Goring,  rosy-purple;  and 
Neptune,  maroon.  Thore  are  many  other  line 
newer  varieties,  hut  the  prices  run  high. 

Winchester.  II.  V.  Viikks. 


a  lovely  refined  flower.  The  blossoms  are  abso-  roso.  It  is  a  very  large  flower,  wonderfully 
lutely  white,  the  form  exquisite,  and  its  freedom  profuse,  each  spray  developed  with  a  stout, 
of  flowering  unquestionable.  It  appears  to  lack  erect  footstalk  of  good  length,  and  it  is  also  one 
the  vigour  of  Sadie  Burpee,  hut  all  tho  same  it  of  the  most  fragrant  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  oon- 
is  a  grand  variety.  A  third  white  is  Kmily  stitution  is  robust,  and  the  plants  are  particii- 
llenderson,  which  has  been  regarded  with  great  larly  bushy,  Triumph  is  another  grand  flower, 
favour  during  recent  years.  The  notch  in  the  though  rather  inclined  to  sport.  Tho  standards 
ttandards  is  a  blemish  to  many,  and  although  it  are  typical  in  their  erect  character,  and  these 
is  a  very  beautiful  and  refined  flower,  it  does  are  of  a  bright  orange-pink  ;  the  wings  white, 
not  attain  to  the  standard  of  those  already  men-  slightly  flushed  a  delicate  purple.  This,  again, 
t-ioned.  It  is  also  less  robust.  Those  of  a  bril-  is  ono  of  the  largest  flowers,  individual  hloi- 
liant  shade  of  colour  are  well  represented  by  soma  sometimes  measuring  over  an  inch  across. 
Salopian,  which  is  a  glorious  shade  of  colour  of  The  plant,  too,  is  free  and  robust.  Sweet  Peas 
which  there  is  no  equal  in  the  Sweet  Peas,  of  a  lavender  colour  are  many,  and  several  of 
Catalogues  describe  this  as  rich  mulborry-crim-  them  are  very  much  alike.  Lady  Clrisel  Hamit- 
■on,  and  in  certain  lights  this  is  apparent,  but  ton  is  ono  of  tho  best  examples  of  those  of 
when  flowering  in  tho  border  it  has  a  scarlet-  hooded  form,  tho  standards  curling  over  evenly 
crimson  shade.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  good  and  prottih-.  Tho  raiser  describes  it  as  a 
form,  and  it  is  also  free-flowering.  Its  consti-  “  beautiful  shining  pale  lavender,''  which 
tution  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Mars  is  another  hardly  gives  a  correct  idea  of  its  colour  ;  it  is 
grand  sort,  and  with  this  variety  it  in  possible  more  of  a  pale  bluish-lavender.  As  a  contrast 
to  obtain  blooms  of  phenomenal  size.  Its  large,  inform  to  the  last  named.  New  Countess  is  a 
erect  standards  of  bright  fiery -crimson  and  good  representative.  This  is  a  flower  of  ex- 
equally  good  wings  stamp  it  as  ono  of  tho  very  quisito  form,  with  erect  standards,  and  of  a 
best  flowers  of  this  colour,  and  regarding  sub-  similar  colour  to  that  last  mentioned.  This 
stance  of  the  blossoms,  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  variety  impressed  me  very  favourably,  both  on 
Its  length  of  flowor-stalk,  and  tho  consistent  account  of  its  splendid  form  ami  colour  as  well 
manner  of  developing  three  blooms  on  each  as  its  robust  and  free-flowering  character, 
spray,  together  with  its  profuse  character,  place  Navy  Blue  is  tho  best  of  tho  blue  sorts,  this 
t  his  variety  in  the  front  rank.  A-  variety  being  a  deep  blue  flower  with  erect  standards, 
unequalled  for  garden  decoration  is  Firefly.  The  and  is  also  very  free-flowering.  It  is  one  of  tho 
blossoms  are  not  over  large,  nor  aro  the  flower-  most  robust,  with  a  bushy  stylo  of  growth,  and 
stalks  long.  Its  colour  may  bo  described  as  continues  in  blossom  a  long  timo.  There  is  also 

intnnan  iflnu'inrr  rritnomi  and  tliiu  tnnallmi’  K  a  V a  t*i*  Klim  If  n Llnnnnmu  nf  n 


8WEKT  PEAS.  vigour  flhoul 

A  9BI.KCT10N  OF  THE  BK8T  SoRIN.  £ 

The  Sweet  Pea  has  received  more  than  tho  last  named 
usual  share  of  attention  during  the  present  Lord  Kenyc 
season,  the  bi  centenary  celebration  of  its  splendid  rc 
introduction  into  this  country  probably  lightly  flus 
a-  counting  for  this.  The  celebration  was  very  and  one  \ 
much  talked  about,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  better  know 
whether  after  all  an  impetus  to  its  extended  be  largely  | 
culture  will  he  the  result  of  the  big  show  and  flower  stalki 
other  functions  connected  therewith.  The  stout,  and  i 
blossoms  of  the  Sweet  Pea  will  always  he  ries  several 
popular,  and  what  is  chiefly  needed  at  this  splendid  pro 
lime  is  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  and  Blossoms 
most  distinct  sorts,  by  these  means  enabling  colour  are 
the  inexperienced  grower  to  avoid  the  synonj  -  sented,  but 
mous  sorts,  of  which  there  is  such  an  abundance,  difficult  to 
To  defer  the  publication  of  a  selected  list  of  the  surpass  Pri 
best  varieties  until  the  springtime  would  lie  a  This  is  a  fl 
mistake,  as  those  who  possess  a  garden  in  a  nice  most  refine* 
warm  sheltered  aspect,  and  where  also  the  soil  soft  pink, 
is  not  heavy  and  retentive,  may  with  advantage  frequently 
sow  in  the  open  in  the  autumn,  by  these  means  four  blosso 

ensuring  a  display  much  earlier  than  would  be  flower  -  stall 

the  ease  with  plants  raised  in  heat  in  spring,  long  and  sti 
For  many  reasons  it  is  important  that  the  list  cutting  inva 
be  reduced,  as  few  growers  can  find  accommo-  ther  excell 
dation  for  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  sorts,  Lively,  to  r 
and  within  this  number  it  is  possible  to  embrace  of  the  best 
the  cream  of  the  sorts  now  in  commerce.  Of  The  standai 
white  sorts  I  would,  without  hesitation,  give  pleasing  sh 
the  premier  position  to  Sadie  Burpee.  This  is  pink  with  wi 
a  very  handsome  flower  of  recent  introduction,  cate  rose  ci 
and  when  compared  with  other  popular  whites  one  of  the  fi 
stands  out  distinctly  from  them  all.  Although  of  growth  ar 
tho  blossoms  are  largo,  they  are  also  beautifully  ono  variety, 
refined,  the  standards  have  a  very  clear  from  all  oi 
circular  outline,  and  the  wings  are  daintily  than  Lady 
tinted  pale  brown.  The  flower-stalk  is  long,  was  limited 
stout,  and  erect,  and  more  often  than  not  three  mentioned  \ 
blossoms  are  developed  on  each  spravrVThe  a  colonr  d 
character  of  the  growth  is  robiwtj  and  plartit»  in,'^J,/Eh 
is  very  free-flowering.  Blanche  B u’  pcViaJhrwl 


owing  to  the  unique  colour  of  its  blossoms.  The  It  may  improve.  Of  Emily  Eckford  too  much 
erect  standards  are  of  an  orange-salmon  colour,  cannot  lie  said.  It  is  undoubtedly  tho  host  of 
with  wings  of  a  deeper  shade  of  tho  same  its  colour.  This  is  of  a  well-marked  cicruleon 
colour.  Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  tint,  the  standards  being  suffused  with  roddish- 
the  standards  become  scalded  or  bleached,  thus  mauve.  This  may  also  be  classed  as  ono  of  the 
materially  affecting  their  valuo  both  for  cutting  finest  and  best.  A  variety  named  Colonist,  a 
and  for  tho  garden.  When  in  proper  condition  it  soft  lilac  flower  of  largo  size,  with  sprays  of 
is  vory  line  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  this  blossoms  often  developing  three  on  each  stem,  is 
selection  in  consequence  of  its  rich  colour.  It  [  the  List  of  its  colour  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
is  less  robust  than  many,  and  does  not  grow  j  most  selections.  Of  the  maroon-coloured  flowers 
quite  so  tall.  Those  of  a  roso  colour  aro  well  Black  Knight  is  a  line  sort,  this  being  a  deep 
represented  by  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  a  maroon  self,  with  clear  and  shining  erect  stau- 
kind  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  developing  I  (birds,  and  blossoms  of  good  form.  The  flowers 
three  to  four  large,  handsome  blossoms  of  an  are  produced  on  long,  stout,  erect  footstalks, 
intense  roso  colour  on  each  flower-stalk.  It  is  Stanley  also  is  a  grand  flower,  and  perhaps  a 
one  of  tho  best  Helfs,  and  on  account  of  its  free  trifle  blighter  in  colour  than  that  lid  mentioned, 
display  and  its  splendid 
vigour  should  lie  included 

in  the  smallest  selection.  _ _ - 

A  good  companion  to  tho 
last  named  is  the  new 
Lord  Kenyon,  which  is  a 
splendid  rose  -  magenta, 
lightly  flushed  crimson, 
and  one  which,  when 
better  known,  is  sure  to 
be  largely  grown.  The 
flower-stalks  are  long  and 
stout,  and  each  one  car¬ 
ries  several  flowers  of 
splendid  proportions. 

Blossoms  of  a  pink 
colour  are  freely  n  pre¬ 
sented,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  ono  to 
surpass  Prima  Donna. 

This  is  a  flower  of  the 
most  refined  and  lovely 
soft  pink.  There  aro 
frequently  as  many  ns 
four  blossoms  on  each 
flower  -  stalk,  whioli  is 
long  and  sturdy,  and  for 
cutting  invaluable.  Ano¬ 
ther  excellent  soil,  is 
Lively,  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  best  Sweet  Peas. 

The  standards  are  Of  a  stone  edging.  From  pliotOCTanh  by  Mr.  A.  Emblin,  Worksop.  Notts,  (  eop.  SS4.I 

pleasing  shade  of  solt 
pink  with  wings  of  a  deli 
cate  rose  colour.  It  i3 

one  of  the  freest,  and  possesses  a  bushy  habit  (  One  sort  of  colour  is  quite  sufficient  in  most 
of  growth  and  splendid  constitution.  There  is  collections.  Prince  Edward  of  York  i-  a  unique 


of  growth  and  splendid  constitution.  There  is  ;  collections.  Prince  Edward  of  York  i-  a  unique 
ono  variety,  however,  which  is  quite  distinct  flower,  with  typical  erect  standard  oi  u-m  - 
from  all  others,  and  this  is  none  other  scarlet  and  wings  of  the  deepest  ro-c  colour, 
than  Lady  Mary  Currie.  If  my  selection  The  blossoms  are  very  large  and  the  flower 
was  limited  to  but  three  sorts  that  just  .  stems  long  and  sturdy.  (,>ueen  Vic  toria  is  a 
mentioned  would  be  one  of  the  trio.  It  is  soft  creamy-yellow  flower  of  large  size  and 
a  colonr  difficult  to  describe.  The  follow-  immense;  length  of  flower-stalk.  Mrs.  Eckford 


difficult  to  describe.  The  follow-  im 
fcwever,  convoy  some  idea  of  its  rich  is  i 
-rich  orango-pink,  prettily 


length  .pfpflower-stalk.  Mrs.  Eckford 
companion  to  tho  last-named,  a  deli- 
AT?004*  description 
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of  its  colour.  It  is  u  profuse-flowering  sort 
also. 

.Striped  sorts  may  l*  represented  by  Aurora, 
white,  fluked  orange-salmon  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
shaded  and  striped  mauve  on  a  white  ground,  and 
a  flower  of  great  merit ;  America,  white,  striped 
and  flaked  bright  red,  very  distinct,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  flowor;  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
white,  striped  and  flaked  heavily  with  bright 
rose. 

Tlio  foregoing  sorts  embrace  a  sullicient 
variety  for  almost  every  purpose,  and  each  one 
differs  to  some  extent  either  in  form  or  colour. 

ffit/hyale.  D.  15.  Crane. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Planting  out  Cinerarias.— Is  it  possible  in  a 
iK-vonahire  garden  to  lnii  oat  Cinerarias  in  the  spring’! 
lion  shall  I  proceed  with  that  view  as  regards  date  of 
sowing  seeds,  treatment,  and  planting  out?  It  would  he 
very  interesting  if  I  could  make  Cinerarias  bloom  in  the 
open  in  April  and  May. — Dbvonhiiikk  Ckbavi. 

lit  in quite  impossible  for  you  to  have  florists'  Cineraria* 
in  bloom  in  the  open  garden  in  April  anil  May.  Your 
only  chance  would  he  to  grow  plants  from  spring-sown 
seed,  and  plant  these  out  at  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
might  bloom  in  the  open  during  the  summer,  but  this 
would  only  Ik-  bedding  out  with  subject*  inferior  for  that 
purpose  to  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Tulierous  Hcgonl.vs  | 

Fuchsias  for  the  open  air.— Which  ore  the  best 
varieties  of  Fuchsia  to  grow  out-of-doors  In  a  Devonshire 
garden  7  We  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  position 
windy,  soil  dry,  warm,  and  neither  deep  nor  very  rich, 
t s  we  soon  come  to  a  sort  of  shale  (red),  beloved  by 
Cupressu*  and  evergreen  shrubs.— IIkvonsiIIKK  Ckkam. 

[Fuchsia  Riccartoni  is  the  most  generally 
used  for  growing  in  the  open  in  the  south-west, 
whore  it  often  attains  huge  proportions,  form¬ 
ing  hushos  15  feet  anil  more  in  hoight.  Forms 
of  F.  globosa,  F.  coccinea,  and  F.  gracilis  also 
prove  hardy  in  that  district,  as  do  many  named 
varieties.  Those  possessing  white  corollas  and 
crimson  petals  form  especially  handsome  objects. 
It  is  welt,  in  naturalising  these  plants,  to  choose 
single  and  not  double  forms,  as  the  flowers  of 
these  latter  often  get  damaged  by  the  heavy 
rains.] 

Annuals,  etc.,  from  seed.— Kindly  give  me  a 
list  of  a  few  of  tile  best  border  annual*,  biennial*,  and 
perennial*  that  can  bo  rai«ed  from  Hood  III  the  autumn, 
and  are  fairly  hardy  and  able  to  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  7— 11.  11.  C. 

[Of  annuals  you  should  try  Limnanthes 
Ilouglosi,  Sweet  Peas,  Ksehschoft'/.ias,  Evening 
Primrose,  Poppies,  Hartonia  aurea,  Candytufts, 
Marguerite  Carnations,  etc.  ;  and  of  biennials, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Gaillardia  picta, 
Cornflowers,  Honesty,  Mimulus,  Snapdragon, 
Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Pansies,  etc.  Of  peren¬ 
nials  you  may  sow  a  long  list,  if  you  should 
require  to  do  so.  In  short,  the  autumn  is  a 
welcome  time  for  the  sowing  of  the  majority, 
particularly  if  the  freshness  of  the  seeds  is 
guaranteed.  If  not,  however,  germination 
would  not  ensue  till  spring.  Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks,  Columbine*,  Perennial  Pea,  Corn¬ 
flowers,  (Knothora,  Oriental  and  other  Poppies, 
Polyanthus,  Primulas,  Dianthus,  Lupins, 
Lychnis,  Geums,  Auriculas,  Gypsophilas, 
Coreopsis,  Campanulas,  oto. ,  may  he  raised  in 
this  way.] 

Daffodils  among  Ferns.— Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  Daffodil*  will  grow  amongst  haruy  Kern*  on 
a  i  birder  lacing  west?  Also  what  are  good  herbaceous 
| Si. nt*  to  grow  on  a  bonier  facing  north  7  Will  Christmas 
Kon-a  grow  there?— Amirs. 

.[These  will  do  quite  well  among  tho  Ferns, 
and  in  particular  such  kinds  a*  Pal  lid  us  pra-cox, 
fjiieun  of  Spain,  princeps,  obvallaris,  and  many 
others.  Indeed,  wo  would  only  hesitate  to 
plant  the  most  vigorous  kinds,  such  as  Emperor, 
ill  these  places,  and  even  this  would  be  governed 
by  the  density  of  the  Ferns  more  than  aught 
else.  If,  therefore,  the  room  admits,  our  advice 
is  41  plant  freely,  for  wo  incline  to  tho  notion 
that  hern-lit  will  generally  lie  derived  rather 
than  otherwise.  Particularly  good  you  will 
And  all  tho  lneomparabilis  section,  Sir  Watkin, 
Frank  Miles,  Cynosure,  Gwvthor,  and,  indeed, 
any  others.  Plant  thinly  that  tho  bulbs  may 
develop  to  advantage,  and  wo  think  you  will  he 
8ui  prised  at  the  result.  Not  only  tho  Daffodil 
family,  hut  many  Squills,  Chionodoxa,  Lou- 
cojuins,  llopaticus,  Solomon's  Seal,  hardy  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Snowdrops,  Anemone  hlanda,  Anemone 
apennina.  Crown  Imperials  and  other  Fritil- 
larias,  Muscari  conicum,  etc.,  will  assist  in 
making  a  charming  variety  quite  early  in  the 
year,  before  the  fresh  young  finniFnTHlio  Ferns 
have  coinnieneofHlufirjjjKiwtjhw  ^  ieh ts 
the  common  Wooil  Anemnne  f6mV*-tliVr  pil¬ 


ing  carpet  to  the  Ferns,  and  if  thinly  plantod 
will  not  require  much  attention  for  years. 
Christmas  and  l*enten  Roses  will  do  quite  well 
on  a  north  border.  Tlioro  are  many  plants 
suited  to  this  position,  and  if  you  will  say  some¬ 
thing  as  to  the  season  at  which  you  require 
flowering  plants  wo  will  give  you  a  selection.] 

Crlnurn  capense. —I  have  two  large  old  plant*  of 
C'rimim  that  have  been  for  year*  in  a  narrow  liorder  out- 
of-doors,  very  well  sheltered,  of  course.  They  have  i|uite 
outgrown  their  quarter*,  and  I  thought  of  taking  them  up 
and  putting  them  ill  tulis  to  put  out  in  the  summer,  a*  I 
have  no  equally  sheltered  place  to  move  them  to.  Would 
this  answer?— M.  I.. 

[  Tho  amount  of  success  will  all  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  receptacles  into  which  these 
giants  will  lie  placed.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
removal  of  very  largo  oxamplos  »h  attended 
with  success.  We  would  have  preferred 
reducing  them  and  replanting  some  of  the  best 
in  tho  same  position  again,  By  taking  out  the 
soil  deeply  and  putting  in  a  fresh  supply  this 
would  be  the  simplest  plan,  and  the  most 
successful  in  tho  future.  You  could  readily 
distribute  the  surplus  among  frionds.  We  can 
scarcely  advise  as  to  the  size  of  tho  tubs,  since 
this  will  need  regulating  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  tho  bulbs  and  tho  number  you  wish  to 
plant  in  each.  Why  not  replant  tho  larger 
ones  back  in  the  old  position  in  fresh  soil,  and 
some  of  the  surplus  in  tubs  7  We  are  always 
slow  to  recommend  tho  total  abolition  of  a 
position  that  for  years  has  boon  a  pronounced 
success.  ] 

Raising  Galllardlas.— Would  you  plow  tell  me 
when  and  how  to  propagate  (iaillanlia*  to  flower  next 
season?— II.  II.  C. 

ft  is  not  clear  from  your  enquiry  whethor 
you  desire  to  propagate  from  stock  already  in 
your  possession  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise 
a  stock  of  these  showy  plants.  If  the  former, 
you  can  do  nothing  until  winter,  when  you  may 
lift  the  old  plants  now  flowering,  detach  the 
best  of  the  root  fibres,  and  insert  in  poft  of 
sandy  soil.  If  you  wish  to  raise  a  stock,  then 
seed  is  your  best  and  quickest  plan.  Get  tho 
finest  strain  you  can  of  Gaillardia  granditlora 
maxima— a  shilling  packet  will  give  many  plants 
—select  a  shady  corner  in  the  open,  if  you  have 
no  frame,  and  sow  the  seed  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  just  as  you  prefer.  Kept  lightly  shaded 
anil  watored.  The  seedlings  will  bo  up  in  a 
month,  and  at  tho  end  of  six  woeks  from  sow¬ 
ing  should  bo  ready  for  potting.  In  light  and 
sandy  soils  wo  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  these 
things  in  their  permanent  places  in  October,  as 
not  only  giving  the  least  trouble,  hut  making 
tho  best  headway.  Or  you  may  pot  them  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  placing  in  a  frame  till  March, 
and  then  planting  out  where  you  desire.  You 
should  lose  no  tune  in  gutting  tho  seed,  how¬ 
ever,  or  the  seedlings  may  not  appear  before 
spring.] 

Planting  riverside  garden.— Having  a  small 
ganlvn  on  1T10  hank*  ol  a  river  which  i»  flooded  nearly 
every  winter.  I  should  lie  most  grateful  If  you  c  ould  give 
me  some  hints  as  to  its  management,  and  the  best  herba¬ 
ceous  tiling*  to  put  in  ?  The  noil  is  gravel  and  sand,  and 
as  it  has  been  neglected  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  well 
manured  in  October,  and  then  planted  for  tile  following 
spring.  What  I  particularly  want  to  know  Is  if  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  garden  properly  manured  and  planted 
with  showy  bulbs  and  plants,  and  then  leave  it  in  Novem¬ 
ber  until  March  without  o  gardener.  1  have  no  frame  or 
greenhouse.  I  only  want  to  grow  bright,  strong,  showy 
things.— A.  J.  R. 

[You  could  have  assisted  your  own  cause 
materially,  and  aided  us  in  giving  a  more 
definite  roply,  had  you  stated  tho  approximate 
depth  of  the  (looif,  and  whether  the  portion 
referred  to  is  constantly  under  water,  or  only 
occasionally  aftor  excessive  rains.  If  tho  latter, 
which  wo  assumo  to  bo  mure  nearly  correct, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  prepare 
and  plant  tho  ground  forthwith.  By  this 
means  not  a  few  plants  would  obtain  n  good 
hold.  Tho  more  snowy  plants  likoly  to  suit 
you  heat  aro  tho  Michaelmas  Daisies,  a 
selection  of  say  a  dozen  sorts ;  the  same 
numlior  of  Horbaceous  Phloxes,  Sunflowers 
of  tho  perennial  class,  any  of  tho  Her¬ 
baceous  Npir.eas,  tho  Day  Lilies,  Hoteniums  of 
sorts,  Montbrotias  in  variety,  Anthericums, 
Anemone  japonica  vars. ,  Achillea  Eupatorium, 
Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  and  many  more. 
Then  in  tho  Iris  family  you  have  a  group  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  in  suitaiilo  plants.  Tufted 
Pansies  should  also  bo  introduced  for  carpeting 
beds,  and  the  planting  of  those  could  1@ 


ante  time,  you  could  also 


and  other  bulbs,  while  suitable  bulbs  for 
autumn  planting  are  Narcissi  of  the  Trumpet 
and  lneomparabilis  sections,  also  those  of  the 
Posticus  group.  As  tho  soil  by  your  descrip¬ 
tion  appears  very  poor,  you  would  need  to  be 
liberal  in  its  preparation  by  manuring  heavily 
and  working  tho  soil  as  deeply  as  possible.  In 
these  respects  and  in  dealing  with  a  sandy 
and  gravelly  soil  it  is  not  likoly  you  will  err  on 
the  side  of  liberality,  those  soils  being  usually 
of  a  very  hungry  nature.  If  you  merely  wish 
for  tho  Bolder,  showier,  hardy  things  there  is 
no  need  for  a  greenhouse,  as  this  alone  would 
require  frequent  care.  A  frame  comes  almost 
in  the  same  category,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
prudent  to  purchase  tho  frame  and  choicer 
subjects  to  lie  wintered  therein,  and  then  leave 
the  plants  to  look  after  themselves  for  some 
five  months  or  so.  Assuming  your  garden 
would  ho  safe  in  its  own  koeping,  wo  would 
suggest  making  a  second  purchase  in  early 
spring  of  such  plants  as  you  would  then  need. 
During  your  absence  tho  plants  alone  would 
require  but  little  attention,  although  the  weeds 
may,  seeing  that  tho  place  has  been  so  much 
neglected.  \Ve  think  you  almost  stand  iu  need 
of  somo  special  advice  oil  tho  spot  at  the  start. 
At  tho  samo  time,  we  shall  lie  pleased  to  further 
assist  you  if  possible.] 

EromuniB  and  Lillum  RlRanteum.— I  have  a 

Iasi  o(  shrill.*,  amongst  which  art-  l.ilit*,  iiiomI  of  w  hich 
have  done  well,  but  the  Krtnmri,  alter  throwing  up 
leaves,  seem  to  have  been  touched  by  a  late  frost,  and 
these  have  died  down  without  flowering.  The  I.iiiuin 
gigantciini  looked  most  flourishing  and  has  large  and 
health)  leaves,  hut  theiic  seem  to  he  turning  yellow  with¬ 
out  signs  of  flower.  I  paid  a  high  price  for  both  these  a* 
flowering  bulbs.  What  should  I  ifo  with  them  now?— 
M.  1.. 

[You  do  not  say  what  species  of  the  former 
you  refer  to,  and  you  give  no  information  when 
or  how  these  wore  planted.  All  the  samo,  if 
you  aro  convinced  you  planted  them  thoroughly 
well,  and  assuming,  of  course,  the  roots  are  in  a 
healthy  state,  wo  do  not  think  you  will  be  the 
loser  by  the  plants  not  flowering  as  you 
expected.  This  may  be  a  little  disappointing  in 
itself,  but  in  tho  meantime  the  roots  will  Ire 
obtaining  a  far  bettor  hold  of  the  soil,  and  if  of 
flowering  size  or  even  approaching  it  will  be 
benefited  for  the  future.  It  is  just  possible  the 
Eremurus  was,  to  tho  best  belief  of  tnoso  selling 
it  to  you,  a  flowering  root,  and  it  may  bo  that 
late  removal  is  the  sole  cause  of  failure.  Had 
we  knowledge  of  tho  kind  you  refer  to  and  the 
circumference  of  the  crown  we  could  say 
definitely  whether  it  may  fairly  bo  regarded  as 
of  flowering  size.  Early  October  is  a  capital 
time  to  replant  this,  and  that  with  tho  least 
possibility  of  loss  of  vitality  4i  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  At  tho  same  time,  large  crowns  must 
feel  the  disturbance,  and  to  what  extent  will 
largely  depend  on  the  weather  in  the  spring 
that  follows.  The  Eromuri  nearly  always  suffer 
more  or  less  from  spring  frosts,  anil  plants 
recently  put  out  are  loss  able  to  endure  tho 
attack  than  established  ones.  Tho  foliage, 
therefore,  having  been  caught  in  this  way  would 
not  mako  any  material  difference,  and  it  is  time 
now  that  tho  plants  should  go  to  rest.  If  the 
shrubs  are  numerous  or  largo  in  the  same  bed 
you  should  use  care  that  the  plants  do  not  get 
dry,  anil  in  any  case  a  thorough  saturation  of 
tho  soil  with  water  or  liquid- manure  will  prove 
of  great  help.  You  may  also  repeat  it  each 
week  till  you  are  assured  the  autumn  rains  have 
well  moistened  the  earth.  A  mulching  of 
manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  will  also  be 
of  help  a  little  later  on.  Let  this  be  put  on  to 
a  radius  of  .1  foot  from  the  crown,  varying  from 
an  inch  in  thickness  at  tho  crown  to  .'I  inches  or 
4  inches  thick  at  .'l  feet  distant  therefrom.  The 
plant*  aro  quite  hardy  so  far  as  the  winter  frost 
is  concerned.  An  article  on  Eromuri  appeared 
in  a  recent  issuo.  The  Lilium  is  very  similar  in 
somo  respects.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
bulb  of  this  species  flowers  hut  once  and 
perishes,  though  giving  offsets  that  may  bloom 
in  a  few  years’  time.  Had  you  planted  a  dry 
root  of  this  kind  of  sullicient  size  to  flower  tho 
samo  year  it  is  possible  tho  entire  plant  would 
have  perished  without  producing  any  offsets. 
Now,  however,  you  may  not  only  get  somo  of 
those  to  perpotuato  your  plant,  but  you  will  get 
that  which  will  bo  more  satisfying  at  tho 
moment — viz.,  the  chances  of  a  vastly  superior 
iflciwOTWgOWing  to  tho  plant  having  become 
-established  (  This  lias  mi  important  bearing  on 
t ho'-ilo weriDgl  of.jh iS  film  plant,  and  may  mean 
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the  i li lie rouco  between  a  giant  spike  G  feet  high 
or  much  more  and  a  puny  one  of  half  this  height. 
Indeed,  the  wisdom  in  those  eases  is  to  plant 
roots  of  ordinary  size,  say  half  grown  or  rather 
more,  and  let  them  do  the  rest  in  the  position 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower  them.  All  this 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  This  Lily 
roots  deeply,  and  may  he  mulched  accordingly. 
In  spring  protect  the  fresh  young  loaves  with 
light  boughs  against  spring  fronts.] 

Yucca  gloriosa  flowering.  —  Seeing 
the  letter  in  last  week’s  Gakiikninu  Il.I.I/S- 
tkatku  about  Yuccas,  1  am  sending  you  a  few 
notes  about  mine,  which  may  bo  of  some 
interest  to  other  readers  who  possess  thoso 
curious  plants.  There  is  a  tradition  that  they 
only  blossom  onco  in  nine  years,  and  mine  has 
certainly  blossomed  twice  in  that  period — 
in  ISSS,  I  think,  and  in  lsi>7.  Then  it  upset 
that  theory  last  year  by  sending  up  after  the 
hot  summer  throe  enormous  spikes  of  blossom 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  first  nearly 
came  nut,  but  the  rain  spoilt  it ;  the  other  two 
wore  tied  up  in  the  leaves,  and  the  plant 
covered  every  night  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  keep  hack  till  spring,  but  the  severe 
winter  caused  them  to  rot  oil'.  This  Yucca  is 
about  3J  feet  high  and  o  yards  round  the  out¬ 
side  points  of  the  loaves.  Apparently  aftor 
flowering  the  plant  sends  out  shoots  from  the 
root,  as  in  ISMS  some  wore  cut  off.  In  1S97  it 


now  flowered  for  the  first  time.  This  experience 
shows  how  vigorous  these  plants  are,  ami  I,  for 
my  part,  should  bo  glad  of  information  as  totho 
probable  effect  the  flowering  will  have  on  the 
plant. — J.  T.,  Eastbourne. 

[Your  plant  will,  after  flowering,  break  up 
and  throw  up  several  heads,  each  of  which  will 
in  time  develop  a  flower-spike. — Ed.] 

Crown  Imperials.  -Should  Crown  Imih-rials  In- 
lilted  ami  stored  every  year  V  They  were  put  out  last 
autumn,  and  have  done  splendidly.— M.  I.. 

((wave  them  alone.  They  are  perfectly  Imrdy  and  will 
do  Just  as  well  another  year.  At  the  end  of  iliat  time 
lilt  and  replant  in  a  Iresh  spot,  or  well  enrich  the  position 
they  now  occupy.  These  handsome  things  repay  well 
doing.  | 

Propagating  Cineraria  maritime.  —  Will 

someone  please  tell  me  il  I  can  propagate  the  side  shouts 
ol  Cineraria  maritinia  now,  anil  the  In-sl  way  to  do  it,  us 
I  want  a  lot  lor  next  year,  and  I  cannot  yet  on  very  well 
with  sowing  the  seed  in  spring '  Ai.kv. 

[Why  not  sow  the  seeds  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  August,  and  prick  off  into  boxes,  growing 
the  plants  sturdy  anil  hard  all  through  the 
winter  by  placing  them  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf  in  a 
frost-proof  house  ?  Wo  imagine  you  give  the 
seedlings  too  much  heat  and  moisture  in  spring 
to  succeed  with  them  at  this  time.  Cuttings 
will  root,  certainly,  but  these  woolly-coated  sub¬ 
jects  simply  abhor  moisture  lying  about  them,  so 
that  you  will  need  to  be  very  careful  in  this 
respect.  Indeed,  we  know  an  instance  where  a 
gardenor,  after  many  attempts  to  root  cuttings 


very  modified  sunlight  suits  them.  My  border 
gets  about  two  hours  of  sunshine  each  day  in  the 
summer  and  all  there  is  to  lie  had  in  winter. 
If  i|iiito  sheltered  from  it  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
plants  would  get  drawn  up.  In  August  lltli 
issuo  “  K.  G.  will  seo  my  list  of  plants, 
including  the  Myoaotis  varieties.  M.  paluslris, 
the  Water  Forget-me-not :  M.  alpina  is  suminer- 
tlowering  in  a  pyramid  form  :  M.  dissiliflora  is 
the  spring  ono,  tho  other  two  are  dwarf.  Yes, 
plant  in  autumn.  Tho  really  cheapest  and 
ijuiokest  way  is  to  buy  single  plant)',  dividing 
them  as  they  grow.  The  number  of  vaiioties 
ami  species  is  so  groat  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  a  number  of  each  kind,  save  the 
bulbs,  Delphinium),  and  |H-rlmps  the  1’laty- 
i  oiIiiiis,  ami  even  with  the  Delphiniums  olio  of 
each  shade,  single  and  double,  w  ill  mean  many 
dozen  plants.  There  are  so  many  of  t  liese,  both 
species,  varieties,  and  hybrids,  that  individual 
taste  must  lie  consul  toil,  hut  D.  trollifolium 
(species)  and  D.  belladonna  should  be 
included. — A.  li. 

-  Will  you  lie  so  >,oi>  I  ai  t  >  correct  a  mistake  in  inv 

list  ol  bllu-  plants  viz.,  "  I. allures  a/aimis "  (l.or.l 
Anson's  l-c.i) '!  As  lar  as  I  can  make  out  there  is  not  a 
I.,  u/.urens,  liut  "  I.,  sativus,"  ipiite  distinct  Irom  l.or.l 
Anson's  I'va,  "I,.  Migollanicns"  (Irom  the  Strait!  of 
Magellan),  which  is  a  perennial  4  feet  high.— A.  It. 

Columbines.— Although  all  garden  flowers 
aie  very  beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in 
(respective  seasons  sonio  feeling  of  favouritism 


A  free  edging  at  Tresscrve.  (See  page  SSI.) 


sent  up  two,  which  were  cut  off  and  potted, 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  for  tho  first  winter,  and 
then  planted  out  in  tho  garden,  where  they 
have  since  remained,  and  are  growing  well. 
This  summer  a  great  number  of  shoots  have 
come  up  round  the  old  Yucca  ;  some  have 
already  been  taken  off  and  the  others  will  be 
as  they  grow  larger.  Your  correspondent  does 
not  mention  tho  colour  of  his  Yucca's  blossoms; 
mine  were  creamy-white.  The  stem  was  very 
thick  indeed.  It  is  singular  that  the  years  in 
which  it  did  not  blossom  no  shoots  wore  sent 
up  from  tho  ris it. — H.  1  [d.mi-iikkvs,  Swan  Hill 
Court  1/owu,  Shrewsbury. 

-  Like  your  correspondent  from  Rickley, 

I  recently  had  a  Yucca  in  tlower  for  the  first 
time.  Though  not  so  large  a  plant,  nor  throw¬ 
ing  up  so  large  a  flower- stem  as  tlmt  ho  describes 
in  your  issue  of  last  week,  it  has  been  an  object 
of  much  interest  and  admiration.  The  fiower- 
steni  has  reached  about  3  feet  U  inches  (or,  say, 
7  feet  in  all),  with  a  mass  of  finely-developed 
blooms  upon  it,  and  would  havo  reached  a  larger 
growth  if  a  thunderstorm  a  fortnight  ago  and 
subsequent  gabs;  and  rain  hail  not  unfortunately 
ruined  it.  Although  I  cannot  givo  t-bo  precise 
ago  of  this  plant,  1  am  able  to  say  that1!  found 
it  in  tho  border  of  my  garden  in  tho  neigftVr- 
hooil  of  Kow  Gardens  thirteen  years  ago.  » 
had  it  moved  to  the  centre  of  tho  lawn,  xvlioro 
it  grew  for  six  years,  thence  it  was  taken  to 
another  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Londoiu'imd 
after  three  years'  growth  there  I  brnughUtUo- 
here,  where  it  hat;  grown  tor  four  years,-' ail;  ' 


in  the  ordinary  way,  pitched  a  lot  into  a 
shady  corner  with  other  rubbish,  only  to  find 
many  of  them  rooted  woll  in  a  few  weeks 
without  his  aid.  Select  a  north  aspect,  and 
avoid  shading  the  cutting  frame  | 

A  good  hardy  border.— May  I  suggest 
you  ask  your  roaders  to  write  an  account  of  tho 
most  artistic  herbaceous  border  that  they  have 
soon,  mentioning  county,  soil,  climate,  plants, 
and  position  of  samo  ?  As  an  illustration,  the 
herbaceous  border  you  quote  in  “The  English 
Flower  Garden,”  “Colour  in  the  Flower 
Garden,”  with  design.  We  should,  perhaps,  see 
less  of  tho  “  ohoke-muddlo”  border,  for  taste 
in  gardening  needs  directing.  May  I  quote 
three  littlo  pictures  in  ono  of  my  own  borders  ? 
Spring— Dielytra,  fronted  by  pale  pink  Tulips, 
and  with  tho  clear  yellow  of  u  group  of 
Trumpet  Daffodils  near  them  ;  golden-yellow 
Wallflowers,  carpeted  with  mid-purple  Aubrie- 
tias.  Summer — I’apaver  pilosum,  with  various 
toned  English  Iris  growing  through  its  partly 
prostrato  stems,  crowned  with  the  beautiful 
terra-cotta  flowers.  A  border  of,  say,  100  feet 
by  0  feet  to  S  foot,  properly  planted  to  yield 
Mowers  all  tho  yoar  ronnil  in  one  part  or 
another,  without  any  clashing  of  colours,  would 
lie  of  great  assistance  to  nearly  everyone. — 
A.  B. 

'  blue  garden.— In  answer  to  “K.  G.,” 
Augu_i  4th,  the  north  border  would  do  all 
right,  if  n|)t  backed  by  a  wall  or  heavy  belt  of 
~ '  pui,'£J.'|ilSbglit  plants  must  have  to  f 
o!y JSkiit  Tn-  the  case  of  the  ones  on  nv 


in  certain  directions,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  form,  or  of  colour,  or  of 
quaintness,  or  other  reason.  It 
is  thus  that  1  so  strongly  favour 
tho  hardy  Columbine  hybrids, 
now,  thanks  to  the  original  inter¬ 
crossing  of  chrysantha,  cu-rulea, 
California!,  and  others,  so  varied 
and  so  beautiful,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  graceful  appearance 
of  the  plants,  the  groat  variety  of 
colour  found  in  the  llowers,  and 
invariably  bieolourod,  but  also 
because  of  their  quaint  and  most 
pleasing  forms.  i  know  of  no 
hardy  flower  more  charming  than 
are  these  long-spurred  Aquilegins. 
Rut  whilst  wo  find  the  old  garden 

forms,  double  and  singlo,  gene¬ 
rally  grown,  very  few  of  these 
hybrids  aro  found  in  gardens. 
This  lack  is  probably  due  to  igno¬ 
rance  of  them  anil  their  beauty. 
Hero  is  a  race  of  plants,  all  of 
which  have  been  made,  through 
intercrossing,  more  robust,  more 
free  flowering,  and  more  beautiful 
than  arc  most  of  Clio  original 
parents,  that  aro  of  tho  hardiest, 
most  easily  raised  from  seed,  anil 
most  liberal  in  producing  seed  as 
a  moans  to  further  incroaso. 
They  bloom  not  only  for  one,  but  for  many 
years,  although  it  is  wise  as  well  as  of  more 
interest  to  savo  sood  from  tho  best  or  to  purchase 
fresh  heed  and  sow  it  ovory  yoar  or  two  years, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  good  stock  and  increased 
intorest  from  year  to  year.  Seed  may  bo  sown 
with  entire  safety  outdoors  in  May,  and  with 
quite  ordinary  care  in  watering,  if  tho  time  boa 
ilry  one.  and  a  littlo  shading,  there  should  be 
good  germination  and  an  ulmiidanco  of  plants  to 
put  out  where  to  bloom  in  tho  autumn.  As 
when  in  bloom  the  usual  height  is  aliout  3  foot, 
it  is  wise  to  givo  tho  plants  amplo  space. — A. 

Tufted  PanBle3  from  Hawick.— Mr. 
John  Forbes  sends  us  from  his  nursory  at 
Hawick  a  very  beautiful  gathering  of  tho  many 
colours  of  the  Tufted  Pansy.  This  plant,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  tho  south  of  England  lias,  during 
tho  recent  tropical  weather,  almost  collapsed, 
tho  flowers  fading  as  soon  os  opened.  To  do 
woll  it  wants  a  cool  climato.  Among  those  sent 
by  Mr.  Forbes  tho  following  aro  tin;  best :  Win. 
Allardice,  a  rich  plum  colour :  Purity,  pure 
white  ;  Queen  of  tho  Year  (Violetta  form),  pale 
blue  with  distinct  oyn  ;  Snowflake,  new,  a  lino 
white;  Mary  Robertson,  new,  a  lino  yellow; 
anil  White  Empress. _ 

Note  Rra.hj.  Cth  Ktlilitm.  Cloth,  It.  fid. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Hieing  JtUl  ami  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  amt  arrangement,  with 
deseriptioiu  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  most  .ornamental  jtowers,  the  soil,  position, 
etc.,  tndJf'ruitattte.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  or 
/“frrJfcMi  Aftf  Southampton- 
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WINTER- FLO \VKRIN(!  PLANTS. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  popular  of  all 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  perhaps  deservedly 
so,  for  in  no  other  class  arc  there  such  a  variety 
of  colours  and  such  elegance  of  form.  The  fact 
of  its  being  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  re¬ 
quiring  but  little  artificial  heat,  and  the  flowers 
lasting  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  open, 
are  recommendations  which  should  always  hold 
it  in  popular  esteem. 

Tree  Carnations. — To  flower  these  success¬ 
fully  during  the  winter  the  plants  must  have 
been  grown  on  with  due  regard  to  their  produc¬ 
ing  their  first  flowering  shoots  at  the  proper 
time.  Some  sorts  will  require  difforenttreatment 
from  others.  Provided  the  plants  have  been 
propagated  in  February  or  March,  such  sorts 
as  Miss  Joliffe,  A.  Alegatiere,  Lucifer,  Mile. 
Carle,  Andalusia,  and  other  sorts  of  similar 
habit,  if  stopped  about  the  second  week  in  dune, 
will  show  their  first  flowers  in  September. 
Another  batch  should  lie  stopped  a  little  later 
in  the  season,  and  those  will  succeed  the  first. 
For  spring  flowering  a  batch  of  plants  should  bo 
propagated  in  .Juno,  anil  unless  these  show  signs 
of  throwing  up  bloom-stems  they  will  require  no 
stopping.  Any  that  show  bloom  in  tho  autumn 
should  nave  tho  flower-stems  taken  out.  It  is 
best  to  keep  tho  plants  in  the  opon  as  late  as 
possible  in  tlie  autumn,  and  after  they  are  taken 
indoors  the  main  points  are  to  give  them  an 
airy  position,  tho  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  and 
sunshine  that  can  be  obtained,  and  only  sufficient 
artificial  heat  to  keep  out  frost  or  dry  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  dull,  damp  weather. 

Bouvardias. — These  must  be  grown  on  under 
similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  Carnations, 
so  that  they  are  full  of  vigour  and  well  set  with 
bloom  by  the  end  of  .September.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Bouvardias  require  ripening  to 
induce  them  to  flower.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  vigorous  the  growth  tho  better  tho  plants 
flower.  Tho  main  points  in  tho  culture  of  Bou- 
vardiaa  are  to  grow  them  in  a  position  where 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  nnd  although 
they  require  little  or  no  fire-heat  during  the 
autumn,  a  good  temperature  should  now  lie 
maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  air  should 
be  given  freely  during  tho  daytime.  If  plants 
that  are  now  just  commencing  to  flower  are 
treated  liberally  they  will  continue  to  bloom  for 
u  considerable  time  through  the  winter. 

Cyclamens. — A  great  point  in  the  treatment 
of  Cyclamens  is  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room 
and  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  insect  pests. 
Plants  wliich  would  otherwise  flower  freely  often 
fail  through  being  crowded  up.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  bloom-buds  remain  dormant,  and 
eventually  die  off.  Another  important  point  is 
to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  too  dry,  and  in 
watering  the  water  must  not  be  poured  into  the 
centre  of  the  plants. 

Primulas.  —  Both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  arc 
invaluable  for  winter  flowering.  Tho  single 
varieties  are  the  moat  desirable  as  pot  plants, 
nnd  the  greatly  improved  varieties  which  may 
now  be  obtained  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
class  of  plants  either  for  brilliancy  or  variety  in 
the  shades  of  colour.  They  are,  moreover, 
of  easy  culture  ;  once  get  the  seedlings  well 
established,  nnd  they  will  give  little  trouble 
afterwards.  I  like  to  grow  them  on  a  moist, 
cool  Imttom,  and  in  a  house  where  plenty  of  top 
ventilation  can  bo  given.  Although  the  foliage 
and  flowers  must  lie  kept  free  from  wet,  they 
do  not  succeed  so  well  in  a  dry,  draughty  posi¬ 
tion.  The  double  varieties  an-  generally 
supposed  to  require  a  very  dry  position  to  avoid 
damping,  but  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
properly  cleaned,  they  do  much  better  on  a 
cool  bottom.  The  old  double  white  in  still  tin 
most  serviceable.  For  producing  a  continuous 
supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter  it  has  no 
equal  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  for  cut  blooms,  a9  they  can  be  used  for 
almost  any  purpose. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — 1 To  flower  these  well 
through  tho  winter  they  require  a  higher  tom 
perature  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  finest 
flowered  plants  that  I  have  over  seen  were 
grown  in  a  lean-to  houso  with  a  south  aspect. 
They  wero  arranged  on  a  stage  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  roof.  The  temperature  maintained 
w  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  s 

In  the 


plants  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  most 
essential  that  as  much  sunlight  as  possible  be 
obtained  ;  therefore  the  glass  must  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  Next  to  light  is  regulation  of 
temperature.  During  the  night  and  also  dark, 
foggy  days  koop  a  rather  low  temperature,  for 
attempting  to  force  plants  into  flower  without 
daylight  results  in  failure.  With  clear,  bright 
weather  a  much  higher  temperature  may  bo 
maintained.  Another  point  worthy  of  careful 
onsideration  is  ventilation  ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  groat  mistake  to  keep  houses  shut  up  dose 
for  the  sake  of  economising  fuel,  for  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  as  necessary  as  warmth. 
Open  the  houses  early  in  the  morning,  that  is, 
before  the  temperature  has  risen  much,  and 
close  them  before  the  sun  is  quite  off.  Watering 
should  be  attended  to  oarly  in  the  day.  Plants 
standing  on  stages  with  pipes  underneath  often 
suffer  through  the  soil  becoming  too  dry  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  pots  while  the  surface  appears 
moist.  Tho  consequence  is  that  the  roots  die 
and  the  mischief  is  not  discovered  until 
after  the  plants  have  tieen  watered,  the  roots 
thon  being  unable  to  take  up  tho  moisture.  Tho 
natural  conclusion  is  that  over-watering  has 
done  the  mischief,  while  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case.  _ 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Amaryllis  not  flowering.  -How  Is  it  my  s-arlel 
Amaryllis  Lilies  arc  showing  no  siens  ol  Bower  V  I  let 
them  vo  dry  last  winter  in  a  room  in  the  house.  1 
kept  up  JO  dei'H.  Kali,  at  night,  anil  repotted  them  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  look  very  well  and  healthy,  and  most 
of  them  flowered  last  year  I  have  kept  them  well 
w  atered,  and  whenever  there  is  a  warm,  gentle  rain  I  put 
them  out  for  a  few  hours.— Bee. 

[The  one  great  point,  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  flower  Amaryllis  properly  in  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  bulbs  after  the  season's  growth  is 
complete.  Yours  are  not  likely  to  flower  this 
season,  hence  your  object  must  be  to  prepare  for 
next  season  s  display.  To  do  this  put  your 
plants  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
nnd  continue  to  water  as  before  till  the  leaves 
bIiow  signs  of  dying  oil',  thon  lessen  the  water 
supply  gradually,  and  in  the  winter  keep  quite 
dry.  Early  in  the  Rpring  shake  clear  of  the  old 
soil  nnd  repot,  grodunlly  increasing  tho  supply 
of  water  ns  the  plants  grow.] 

Gattleya  Trlance  falling.— For  flic  last  three 
yearn  I  have  hail  a  Gattleya  Trianm  that  eonh  year  han 
hail  several  strong  leads,  each  with  a  good  flower-sheath  (fl>  e 
this  year).  These  sheaths  afler  a  time  change  colour,  dry 
up,  ilml  I  have  not  hail  a  bloom  lor  that  time.  Can  you 
aililwf— A  Vof'.vii  UakDBXKK. 

[  \Ve  have  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  sheaths 
on  your  Gattleya  Trinnie  turning  yellow  is 
excessive  atmospheric  moisture  about  the  plant 
during  dull  weather,  or  possibly  on  a  cold  night 
during  tho  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Other  varieties  of  the  Gattleya  labiata  section 
are  liable  to  he  affected  in  the  same  way  during 
the  winter  season.  Wo  should  advise  your 
placing  the  plant  under  drier  conditions  as  soon 
as  tho  growth  has  reached  maturity.  The 
driest  position  in  the  house  in  which  it  has  been 
grown  will  most  likely  have  the  desired  effect. 
Wo  would  also  ail  vise  that  you  cut  the  sheath 
asunder  nbout  half  way  down  as  soon  as  dis¬ 
coloration  in  observed.  If  you  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  piece  which  is  then  cut  away 
you  will  find  a  large  accumulation  of  moisture 
in  the  interior  of  tho  sheath.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  accumulation  of  moisture.  It 
is  possibly  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the 
sheath  :  nut  there  is  one  thing  certain — unless 
the  sheath  is  cut  asunder,  and  the  moisture 
thus  afforded  a  means  of  escape  before  decom¬ 
position  advances  too  far.  it  not  only  causes 
the  sheath  to  decay,  but  destroys  the  flowers, 
and  in  some  varieties  tho  decay  is  conveyed 
through  the  flower-buds  to  the  very  centre  of 
tho  pseudo-bulb.  This  frequently  causes  the 
whole  growth  to  decay,  and  often  ends 
the  total  destruction  of  the  plant.  It  is  also 
boat  to  split  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sheath 
down  to  tho  base,  no  that  every  trace  of 
moisture  may  be  allowed  to  dry  out.] 

W  Ai  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have,  come  from  its  readers,  tee  desire 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  week, 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  to 
the,  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter 
or  short  article  published  in  the  current  weePs 


FRUIT. 


EARLY  APPLES. 

Although  late-keeping  Apples  arc  much  more 
valuable  than  early  sorts  from  there  being  far 
loss  variety  in  the  fruit  supply  after  Christmas 
than  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  claim  of  the 
early  sorts  cannot  bo  entirely  ignored.  Main- 
people  prefer  Apples  to  any  other  kind  of  fruit, 
and  eat  them  all  tho  year  round.  Now  that  the 
early  kinds  are  in  season,  a  few  brief  notes  on 
the  best  varieties  may  not  be  out  of  place,  so 
that  those  who  may  not  already  have  them  in 
stock  may  make  note  of  them  for  the  planting 
season  that  is  rapidly  drawing  on,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  which  should  bo  commenced  at 
once.  Among 

Dessert  Apei.es 

find  many  very  beautiful  kinds,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  best  oaten  fresh  from 
tho  tree,  and  soon  turn  dry  and  insipid 
if  kopt  many  days  after  being  gathered.  The 
best  plan  is  to  go  over  tho  trees  every  day 
and  collect  those  that  show  by  their  colour  they 
are  fit  for  gathering. 

Astraciian,  Red,  is  a  very  handsome  early 
Apple,  with  bright  rosy  skin  and  aromatic 
flavour.  It  is  well  suited  for  small  gardens  as 
a  bush  tree. 

Beaftv  of  Batii  has  recently  come  very  pro¬ 
minently  to  the  front.  Its  very  handsome 
appearance  and  earliness  will  ensure  in  being 
largely  grown  as  a  market  fruit,  ami  by  private 
gardeners  as  well 

Devonshire  or  Red  Qcaruknden  is  the  most 

fenerally  known  of  all  early  dessert  Apples, 
n  fact,  while  it  is  in  season  all  the  red-skinned 
early  Apples  pass  for  Quarrenden.  It  is  of  firm 
texture,  and  keeps  in  good  condition  longer  than 
most  other  early  dessert  kinds. 

Red  Junkatiso  (Early  Margaret),  one  of  the 
first  of  all  Apples  to  come  into  use,  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  hut  of  very  brief  duration.  It  is  best 
gathered  and  eaten  from  the  tree. 

Lady  Sedei.ey  is  probably  the  handsomest 
Apple  of  its  kind  in  cultivation,  rather  above 
nuildle  size,  and  with  very  rich  flavour.  It  has 
a  rich  golden  skin  that  is  beautifully  strijied 
with  crimson.  It  needs  very  little  pruning  as 
a  bush-tree. 

Kitchen  Apples 

are  not  in  great  request,  while  other  fruit* 
are  so  plentiful  ;  but  there  are  a  few,  especi 
ally  of  the  Codlin  type,  that  are  invaluable 
as  sauce  Apples,  and  for  making  Apple  jelly 
they  have  no  rivals  amongst  the  firmer- fleshed 
late-keeping  kinds.  Everyone  should  grow  a 
tree  of  the  following  sorts  : 

Loro  Sdffield  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
profuso  bearers  we  have  ;  in  fact,  it  never  fails, 
while  its  large  size  and  excellent  cooking 
qualities  make  it  the  favourite  in  the  kitchen 
while  in  season. 

Keswick  Codlin,  one  of  tho  most  profuse 
hearers  of  all  Apples,  makes  a  fine  large  tree. 
The  fruit  is  not  so  large  os  Lord  Sutfield. 

Stone’s  Apple,  or  Loddington  Seedling,  is  a 
very  fine  early  Apple  that  is  fit  for  use  as  early 
as  any  of  the  Codliris  and  lasts  much  longer.  H 
in  one  of  the  best  for  grafting  on  strong  grow¬ 
ing  but  worthless  sorts,  as  in  three  years  line 
fruitful  trees  can  ho  had. 

Potts'  Seedling  is  one  of  the  very  host  for 
amateurs  in  suburban  districts,  for  very  sniifl 
trees,  in  any  form,  carry  fine  crops,  even  »' 
smoky  districts,  where  many  other  sorts  fail. 
t/os/iort.  James  Groom. 
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Autumn  fruiting  Strawberries  • 

The  plants  grown  for  this  purpose  should  n»» 
lie  allowed  to  throw  up  their  Bower  spike*, 
which  they  will  do  freely  if  woll  fed.  Up  to 
this  date  vigorous  piuchiug  has  been  necessary 
to  get  late  autumn  fruits,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
delay  tho  fruiting  longer  unlees  more  spike* 
appear  than  the  plants  can  mature,  when  early 
removal  will  be  beneficial.  The  season  el 
growth  now  being  so  short  every  means  must  be 
taken  to  forward  tho  crops,  and  tho  best  fo°J 
will  be  liquid-manure.  The  hoo  should  bophe* 
freely  between  the  rows  to  keep  down  weed?, 
and  in  hoavy  soils  it  is  well  to  place  the  truit 
on  slatos  or  tiles,  slugs  being  troublesome. 
summer  growths  must  be  cut  off,  and  in  wcl 
afeftfeflVa  should  there  he  too  mu  ch  leafage,  so"18 
jij*y|  ^V|d|plj<yypno’^ijl  to  admit  ‘tho  sun. 
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THE  FIG  AS  A  TOWN  TREK. 

A  f, though  we  are  not  in  a  hot  country  where 
the  Fig  becomes  an  article  of  food,  nor  every¬ 
where  can  we  grow  it  with  advantage,  still  the 
fruit  in  many  districts  is  worth  growing  in 
warm  and  sheltered  gardens.  In  many  southern 
places,  especially  near  the  sea,  good  fruit  may 
be  looked  for  regularly,  but  usually  the  best  is 
from  walls  with  a  southern  exposure.  For  a 
considerable  area  in  the  south  of  England  the 
Fig  fruits  as  a  standard  in  warm  valleys  and 
sous,  the  tried  kind  being  the  Brown  Turkey. 
A  variety  of  kinds  is  grown  in  France,  and 
etill  more  in  Northern  Spain,  which  might  be 
worth  growing  in  Sussex  :  but  the  Fig  is  a  tender 
tree,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  much  extend  its 
area.  In  towns  the  Fig  is  frequently  seen  on 
walls  and  in  small  ganiens,  ana  is  well  worth 
having  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  even  if  no  fruit 
result.  Occasionally,  too,  in  warm  soils  it  may 
be  grown  as  a  bush  or  duaif  standard,  and  its 


shade,  and  a  Fig-shaded  seat,  or  short  pergola 
well  clad  with  Fig  loaves,  may  lie  made  a  very 
protty  “  incident”  in  a  garden.  —  The  Field. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Raspberries  and  Currants.  I  should  he  glad  if 

von  would  kindly  advise  me  os  to  the  following  in  Uie 
next  issue  of  your  valuable  journal  1  have  about  so  feet 
of  Raspberries,  which  have  been  planted  about  ten  years. 
They  throw  out  plenty  of  new  wood,  but  the  fruit  gets 
poorer  every  year.  What  is  the  best  tiling  to  do?  If  I 
replanted  them  would  the  old  roots  be  of  any  service  t  1 
have  also  a  lot  of  I'.laek  Currant-trees  plant*  d  al>out  the 
same  time.  They  bear  a  lot  of  fruit,  hut  of  very  poor 
■pialilv.  What  eon  I  do  to  improve  them  7  Should  they 
he  lined  T-W.  H.  S. 

|  Your  Raspberries  ami  Black  Currants  appa¬ 
rently  are  Buttering  from  lack  of  manure,  as 
what  you  say  with  respect  to  the  poorness  of 
the  fruit  leads  to  no  other  conclusion.  You 
should  in  October  get  some  young  suckers  or 
canes  of  a  good  variety— say,  50  or  100,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  needs— and  plant  them  on  ground 
that  has  been  trenched  and  heavily  manured. 


same  thing  happens  if  they  have  been  severely 
attacked  with  red-spider.  There  are  indications 
in  the  leaves  you  send  of  the  work  of  red-spider, 
hut  in  their  dry  and  shrivelled  state  their  con¬ 
dition  is  not  that  on  which  an  opinion  can  be 
givon  with  any  certainty.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  dig  a  trench  in  a  semi-circular  fashion  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  stem — say,  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  in  early  winter— October  or  November — 
working  out  some  of  the  old  soil  from  among 
the  roots  with  a  digging  fork,  and  adding  fresh 
turfy  soil,  mixed  with  some  old  refuse  lime,  a 
little  artificial  manure,  and  bum-bake.  It  is 
better  to  mix  the  soil  and  these  ingredients 
together  before  tilling  in  the  trench.  If  turfy 
loam  is  not  easily  obtaiued,  choose  the  next  best — 
good,  fertilegardon  soil  freefromany  tree  growth. 
The  old  soil  removed  from  the  Peach  house  can 
replace  that  brought  in.  Stone  fruits  of  all 
kinds  need  lime.  The  possibility  is  your  soil  is 
deficient  of  thin  material,  and,  whether  this  is 
no  or  not,  you  will  not  err  in  giving  some  in  a 


Bush  Fig  in  town  park.  London,  July,  1800. 


foliage  is  so  distil**  t  nnd  fine  that  it  is  woith 
having  in  that  way,  though  even  in  the  south  in 
haixl  winters  the  trees  are  hero  and  there  killed. 
It  is  not  only  in  certain  gardens  in  the  warmer 

Sorts  of  Sussex — Worthing  and  near  it— that  the 
ig  grows  as  a  standard.  I  have  seen  it  as  a 
handsome  tree  bearing  fruit  in  Kent,  at  Salt- 
wood,  as  no  doubt  it  does  in  many  other  places. 
Against  walls  the  Fig  bears  freely  over  a  very 
great  range  of  country,  good  Figs  having  been 
sent  ine  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  it  fruits  against  a  south  wall  regularly, 
The  small  green  Figs  and  the  early  kinds  of 
recent  introduction  would  certainly  be  worth 
trying  in  sheltered  gardens  and  dry  soils,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  earlior  bearing,  hut 
also  for  the  greater  variety  in  fruit  than  the 
large  Brown  Turkey  affords.  The  little  green 
Figs,  and  black  ones,  too,  are  prettier  on  the 
table,  and  to  many  more  agreeable  to  eat  than 
the  large  Figs,  in  our  climate  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  be  "stodgy.”  In  such  hot  weather  as 
wo  have  latoly  enjoyed  the  Fig  givos^wSlepme 
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Plant  in  threfs  in  clumps  3  feet  apart  in  the  slaked  and  cool  state  both  to  your  Peach  and 
rows,  anil  the  rows  4  feet  apart.  You  will  Plum-trees.  Kxamino  the  loaves  and  ascertain 
have  to  out  these  back  nearly  close  to  the  if  there  aro  insects  present,  and,  if  necessary, 
ground  the  first  year.  The  best  variety  is  apply  an  insecticide.  The  Plums  may  be  treated 
Superlative.  Hard  thin  out  the  suckers  of  your  exactly  as  advised  for  the  Poach-treo,  both  in 
present  lot  at  once,  and  give  those  left  a  heavy  regard  to  new  soil,  lime,  and  manure.  If  there 
top  dressing  of  manure.  Cut  out  at  once  also  are  only  port  ions  of  the  trees  unsatisfactory,  the 
the  old  canes.  Your  Black  Currants  want  u  soil  remedy  may  client  a  change  in  their  growth 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  light  ly  forked  in  about  next  spring.  A  mulching  in  summer  of  fresh 
them  ;  ulso  in  the  winter  to  bn  hard  pruned  to  manure,  either  cow  or  hoise,  will  do  much  good, 
compel  them  to  produce  stouter  wood.  You  If  the  now  soil  is  applied  in  the  manner  indi- 
may  also  got  young  bushes  and  plant  those  in  eated  while  yet  leaves  remain  on  the  trees,  new 


fresh  ground.] 


roots  will  form,  and  strongor  growth  result 


Unhealthy  Peach  and  Plum-trees. -Could  another  year.  Make  the  soil  firm  by  treading, 
you  tell  me  the  cause  ot  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  and  choose  a  dry  time  for  the  work.] 
XlZX  on  V*north*walL  ™'h  , ,  Apple  Bromley's  Seedlln,  -  A.  instructed 

•!men«POrtA"ox  °'  th#m  branchetl'K".' 

are  affected  as  In  the  enclosed  spc.  unene.-Ai.ox.  alter  which  I  removed  the  tree  13  yards.  Alter  I  hod  made 

[Probably  age  may  account  for  the  indifferent  a  wood  hole  to  set  the  tree  in,  I  got  a  man  to  help  me  to 
state  of  your  trees.  Peaches,  when  they  have  carry  the  tree  and  sot  it  firmly.  It  and  the  other  tree 

onnae.l  their  nrinie  enneeinllv  if  thev  have  Kuril-  were  a  mass  ot  blossom  this  year.  The  removed  tree  has 

passed  their  prime,  especially  it  they  na\o  regu  B|fW  ApplM  on,  and  llow  is  in  (ull  bloom  again.  The 
larly  borne  heavy  crops,  are  very  liable  to  t„c  no,  removed  is  full  ot  fruit  after  two  hundred  have 
losoi loir  branches  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  ffflEhCfi N W»t  I4)Wl 


branches  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  fUI6figiR®MI©i|8n 
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ROBBS. 

TWO  BRILLIANT  GARDEN  ROSES. 

Rusk  Gross  au  Tejilitz  will  lie  as  freely  planted 
as  the  common  China  in  the  near  future.  Long 
lines  of  it  by  carriage  drives  would  have  a 
showy  effect.  It  grows  very  freely,  quite  as 
much  so  as  Fellenbergor  Gloiro  <les  Rosomanes, 
hence  it  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  as 
I  have  mentioned,  or  a  medium  high  hedge  of  it 
would  be  a  charming  feature  in  the  garden.  It 
yields  line  bunches  of  blossom  some  eight 
or  nine  in  number,  and  usually  there  are  live  or 
Bix  out  at  tho  same  time,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  intense  scarlet-crimson  colour,  are  very 
effective,  either  cut  with  1  ^  feet  to  2  feet  shoots 
or  as  seen  growing  on  the  plant.  The  flowers 
are  only  medium-sized,  some  .‘l  inches  in 
diameter.  They  aro,  however,  fairly  double, 
and  the  buds  aro  delightful.  I  should  say  it 
will  be  grown  pretty  freely  as  a  standard,  for  in 
this  form  such  Roses  are  beautiful,  making  as 
they  do  such  lino  heads.  As  a  pillar  Rose  out¬ 
doors  or  in  pots  its  rich  colour  is  welcome  in 
the  dull  months.  As  a  conservatory  Roso  I 
should  advise  gardeners  to  possess  plenty  of  it. 
They  need  not  fear  as  to  its  growing  freely,  but 
it  is  not  a  climber,  as  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  understand  climbers. 

Tho  other  variety  I  have  coupled  with  tho 
ubove  is  the  Chinn  Rose  Fabvier.  It  is  a  very 
showy  kind,  rather  more  so  than  Cramoisio 
Supt-rieure,  although  the  colour  is  not  so  bril¬ 
liant,  but  its  flowers  are  borne  erect.  The 
blooms  are  little  more  than  semi-double,  but  the 
clear  white  centres  to  tho  rich  crimson-coloured 
trusses  produce  a  delightful  effect.  A  groat 
fuss  is  made  about  such  kinds  as  Marquise  do 
Salisbury.  1  question,  however,  if  they  are 
more  useful  than  tho  rioh-oolourod  Monthly 
Roses,  of  which  Fabvier  is  one  of  the  best. 

Rosa. 

A  SUMMER’S  ROSES. 

Tiie  Roses  of  which  I  am  about  to  write  have 
for  the  most  part  boen  planted  about  four  years, 
ami  each  yeur  since  I  have  had  more  reason  to 
be  delighted  and  satisfied  with  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  first  favourite,  but  Caroline 
Testout  is  a  glorious  Roso.  It  has,  moreover, 
excellent  qualities.  Standing  the  intense  heat 
bettor  than  La  Franco,  it  is  also  of  a  deeper  and 
richer  hue.  Everything  about  this  Roso  is  on  a 
noble  scale.  Its  stems  aro  large  and  erect,  and 
so  aro  its  blossoms,  and  no  other  Roso  can  dis¬ 
play  such  giant  thorns.  It  llowors  most  freely 
and  late  into  tho  autumn.  One  pities  the  Rose 
grower  who  doos  not  know  it.  Another  Roso 
that  runs  it  close  is  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  too  many  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Rose.  The  buds  of  this  Rose  have  some¬ 
times  a  delicate  greenish  hue,  whilo  the  full¬ 
blown  flower  has  a  suspicion  of  pink  mixed 
with  its  creamy  tones.  As  a  Rose  of  beautiful 
form  I  know  none  to  beat  it — I  might  say  none 
to  equal  it.  It  is  splendidly  erect  on  its  stem, 
and  its  colour  is  most  pleasing.  This  year  tho 
William  Allen  Richardson  surpassed  itself 
during  the  earlier  period  of  flowering.  Four 
bushes  of  this  Roso  in  close  proximity  have  bcon 
covered  with  rich  coppery  blossoms,  and  thore 
has  been  scarcely  a  pale -coloured,  siukly-looking 
flower  among  them.  They  have  hail  a  good 
mulch  over  tho  roots,  anil  the  ground  around 
them  has  been  kept  cool  and  moist.  Viscountess 
Folkestone  and  our  old  friend  Captain  Christy 
have  boen  a  mass  of  blushing  blossoms.  Great 
branchos  of  this  last  have  been  cut  with  five, 
seven,  or  more  expanded  blossoms  upon  them. 
The  same  has  been  done  with  that  beautiful 
Rose  Edith  Gilford. 

Tho  dark  Roses,  beautiful  as  they  are,  never 
grow  quite  so  satisfactorily.  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  a  fine  and  well-established  Rose,  but  it 
has  many  irritating  qualities.  It  throws  up  long 
unwieldy  shoots ;  its  blooms  are  sometimes 
weakly  and  pendent,  and  it  is  a  difficult  Rose  to 
cut  with  a  stem  of  more  than  2  inches  unless  dis¬ 
budding  has  been  resorted  to.  Amongother  Roses 
which  have  woll  retained  their  good  name 
may  be  mentioned :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Duke  of  Teck.  Last  autumn  a  group 
of  “  Camoens  ”  was  planted.  They  have 
flowered  the  whole  summer,  and  have  proved  a 
great  disappointment.  The  buds^are  pretty, 
but  they  open  in^uij  "  * 


remind  one  forcibly  of  pink  Monthlies.  Mrs- 
W.  J.  Grant  has  done  well  this  year,  and  has 
both  beauty  of  form  and  colour  to  recommend 
it.  Rubens,  too,  has  boon  putting  forth  some 
grand  blooms  of  better  shape  than  is  usually  the 
case  here. 

The  Roses  have  had  a  long  flowering  season 
anil  still  are  in  great  beauty.  There  is  no 
sparing  in  the  cutting  of  them.  Thore  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying  :  “  Tho  more  you  cut, 
the  more  you  may  cut.”  A  Rose  rarely  dies  on 
the  trees.  Every  day  the  faded  blooms  are 
removed,  and  any  that  have  even  begun  to  lose 
colour.  They  have  never  once  been  given  a 
drop  of  water,  and  the  trees  are  absolutely  clean 
and  healthy.  There  is  not  a  standard  among 
them,  and  they  have  tho  benefit  of  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  north  and  east. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  better  to  have  few  varieties, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  each.  For  a  small 
garden  a  group  of  Caroline  Testout,  a  group  of 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Edith  G  ifl'ord  ; 
another  of  William  Allen  Richardson,  and  yet 
another  of  some  dark  crimson  Rose,  whichever 
takes  the  fancy  and  suits  tho  soil,  would  be  hard 
to  beat  for  effect  and  beauty.  F.  M.  Wells. 

13,  Sydenham-hill. 
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ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

Ik  looking  through  the  pages  of  Gaiuiknino 
one  often  finds  various  mothods  mentioned  for 
growing  and  propagating  various  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  occasionally  an  amateur  will  try  ex¬ 
periments  which,  when  they  succeed,  are  a 
source  of  much  pleasure.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  I  began  three  years  ago  to  grow  Rosea  on 
their  own  roots,  and,  as  so  far  my  efforts  have 
been  fairly  successful,  perhaps  my  experience 
may  bo  of  interest,  especially  as  tho  time  for 
taking  cuttings  is  now  at  hand.  One  autumn 
day  1  began  by  placing  a  large  handlight  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  tho  garden  on  some  sandy 
soil.  Thun  I  walked  round,  knife  in  hand,  tak¬ 
ing  shoots  which  had  bloomed,  with  a  heel 
where  possible,  from  my  favourite  Roses — 
mostly  Teas — planted  them  carefully  in  rows, 
covered  them  with  tho  light,  and  left  them. 
They  scarcely  had  any  attention  during  tho 
winter;  decaying  leaves  were  removed  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  on  the  approach  of  frost  a  little  straw 
was  placed  around  the  light.  As  tho  spring 
advanced  I  found  that  a  good  percentage  was 
growing,  though,  of  course,  there  wore  some 
failures,  anil  having  once  started  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  soino  bloomed  tho  samo  summer. 
They  remained,  however,  without  disturbance 
(except  that  the  light  had  been  removed)  until 
tho  following  autumn,  when  most  of  them  wore 
planted  in  a  bod  which  had  been  deeply  dug  and 
manured,  in  a  sunny  and  fairly  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion.  liore  they  soon  wore  at  homo,  and  the 
growth  which  they  made  during  the  following 
year  surprised  many  people  ;  the  blooms,  too,  in 
many  instances  were  very  lino,  especially  those 
of  M  [me.  Lambaril,  Mine.  Willermoz,  and  Dr. 
Grill,  though  the  last  varioty  seems  so  far  a 
poor  grower. 

As  unfortunately  some  of  the  labels  were 
obliterated,  I  was  rather  uncertain  as  to  what 
I  was  planting  in  the  bud,  and  some  very 
vigorous  climbers  were  included  by  mistake 
(which  I  believe  are  Bouquet  d’Or),  and  now 
they  threaten  to  choko  their  weaker  neighbours. 
Soon  the  bed  will  bo  rearranged,  and  then  the 
noble  climbers  will  be  put  into  a  more  suitable 
position,  where  they  can  roam  at  will.  The  lied 
was  slightly  covered  with  straw  litter  during 
tho  winter,  and  this  spring,  when  the  dead  wood 
hail  been  cut  away,  1  found  a  few  blank  spaces, 
one  where  Dr.  Grill  should  have  been  ;  Mario 
Van  Houtte,  too,  seemed  too  delicate  to  have 
survived.  However,  after  a  little  gonial  weather 
I  found  tiny  shoots,  and  now  all  have  blos¬ 
somed.  Certainly  Dr.  Grill  has  been  as  ex¬ 
quisite  as  before.  I  am  convinced  that  (in  somo 
res  [loots,  at  any  rate)  own-root  Roses  aro  better 
than  budded  ones  when  I  found  that  one  in  an 
old  Rose-bed  had  suceumlied,  and  of  course  an 
ugly  sucker  appeared  in  its  place.  I  have  raised 
cuttings  each  year  since  and  havo  given  away 
several  rooted  ones,  many  of  which  are  doing 
very  woll.  I  have  also  potted  up  somo  which 
bloomed  in  tho  conservatory  in  the  early  spring, 
and  have  a  number  of  last  year’s  which  will  soon 
’  L^l  ready  f°r  transplanting.  I  am  also  trying) 
l{5>ji^>uttinga  in  water,  having  seen  an  illustra¬ 


tion  and  article  in  an  old  volume  of  Gakdkmku 
on  that  method  of  propagation,  and  so  far 
they  are  callusing  and  seem  healthy.  My 
experience  as  to  own-root  Roses  has  been 
most  interesting,  and  though  the  first  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bed  was  scarcely  satisfactory,  still 
one  learns  so  much  by  failures  that  I  hope  the 
lesson  lias  not  boen  quite  lost.  In  addition  to 
those  named  above  I  nave  looted  Cointcsso  de 
Nadaillac,  Dcvoniensis,  Homer,  Adam,  Mine. 
Falcot,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Celine  Forestier, 
and  some  others  tho  names  of  which  I  do  not 
know.  Devonikshis. 


SEMI-DOUBLE  ROSES. 

Tiie  single  Roses  appeal  to  every  lover  of  Roses, 
but  the  semi-double  varieties,  by  reason  of  their 
mote  lasting  properties,  are  even  more  worthy 
of  the  planter’s  notice.  There  are  many  Roses 
that  come  under  the  category  of  semi-double, 
including  quite  a  number  of  the  lovely  Teas,  but 
the  purport  of  those  fow  notes  is  more  especially 
to  direct  attention  to  two  very  beautiful 
Rambler  Roses — Thalia  and  Eiiplirnsyno.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  raiser,  Herr  Lambert,  when  he  cross- 
fertilised  the  single  Polyantha  Roso  with  the 
lowly-growing  Paquerette,  and  also  with  Mig¬ 
nonette,  desired  to  produce  climbing  forms  of 
these  two  charming  little  miniature  Roses,  and 
thoso  who  are  acquainted  with  Thalia,  the  white 
Rambler,  and  Kuphrosyne,  pink  Rambler,  know 
how  far  he  was  successful.  They  aro  both  as 
hardy  as  Blackberries  and  just  as  rambling. 
Tho  splendid  growths,  if  allowed  that  freedom 
so  nuoessary  to  a  Rambler  Rose,  produce  a  fine 
effect  when  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the 
immense  panicles  of  blossom.  It  may  bo  said 
that  we  have  already  plenty  of  rambling  Roses, 
such  as  FclioitiS-Porpetue,  Dundee  Rambler, 
Flora,  etc.  Granted  that  they  are  first-rate 
kinds,  there  aro,  however,  about  the  new¬ 
comers  an  elegance  and  daintiness  not  to  be 
found  in  the  older  kinds.  Moreover,  when 
established  some  three  years  the  sizo  of  the 
bunches  is  not  the  least  of  their  special  attrac¬ 
tions.  Many  individuals  aro  disposed  to  under¬ 
rate  the  Rambler  Roses  because  they  do  not 
produce  an  immediate  effect.  But  patience  is 
wanted  for  this  tribe  more  than  any  other,  as 
they  depend  so  much  upon  a  profusion  of  blos¬ 
som  for  their  chief  effect.  Individually  the 
bunches  of  blossom  are  not  especially  attractive, 
although  when  elegantly  arranged,  as  in  the 
illustration,  they  have  a  very  pretty  appear¬ 
ance.  Tho  lovely  Aglaia,  which  completes  the 
set  named  after  the  three  Graces,  is  only  now 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  It  hardly 
comes  under  our  review  of  semi  double  Roses, 
for  it  is  more  double  than  Thalia  and  Euphro- 
syne,  but  it  should  bo  planted  by  everyone  who 
has  space  for  a  good  yollowish-white  Rambler. 

Tho  best  position  for  these  Rosos  is  upon  a 
pergola  or  arch,  where  their  splendid  growths 
may  have  space  to  ramble.  I  should  never 
think  of  planting  such  Roses  against  a  wall. 
Many  ore  already  finding  out  how  unsuitable 
such  a  position  is  for  tho  much-lauded  Crimson 
Rambler.  Tho  more  their  wild-like  nature  can 
be  encouragod  tho  better  is  the  effect.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Polyantha  or  .Multiflora  hybrids 
is  that,  though  of  a  rambling  nature,  they  will 
blossom  freely  treated  as  large  bushes  ;  especi¬ 
ally  is  this  so  with  Thalia.  Keep  the  centre 
well  open,  and  in  a  yoar  or  two  by  careful  prun¬ 
ing  a  huge  round  bush  covered  with  white 
blossom  will  lie  produced.  Such  specimens 
surrounded  by  Grass  are  splendid  objects  whilst 
they  remain  in  bloom,  but  thoir  season  being 
such  a  short  one  hardly  justifies  one  in  planting 
them  in  prominent  places. 

There  are  many  semi-double  Roses,  so  that  a 
selection  is  inoro  needful  than  a  collection.  As 
ramblers  the  delicate  pinkish-white  Ruga,  one 
of  tho  prettiest  of  tho  Ayrshires,  will  always  be 
a  favourite,  so  also  will  bo  tho  Myrrh-scented 
splendcns,  belonging  to  the  same  group.  That 
lovely  hybrid  Musk  Rose  The  Garland  has  been 
this  year,  as  it  always  is,  very  beautiful  grown 
on  a  pillar  and  not  bunched,  as  is  too  frequently 
seen  with  such  specimens.  Its  huge  panicles  of 
buft'-colourod  flowers  are  most  lovely.  Another 
line  grower  of  thoso  samo  hybrid  Musk  Roses  is 
Mmo.  il' Arblay.  It  should,  however,  lie  planted 
in  the  wild  garden.  There  is  a  tendency  nowa- 
(lay^t^p  jiptroduce  single  and  semi-double  Hoses 
^iot  one  whii  so  good  as  almost  forgotten  kinds. 
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rather  a  surprise.— M.  de  Bunsen,  The  Cattle, 
CaiUetoiotuhend,  Cork. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  back  wall  of 
greenhouse.— I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  If  you 
would  kindly  advise  me  as  to  my  Oloiro  de  Dijon  Hose, 
which  about  twelve  months  ago  was  planted  from  an 
8-inch  pot  into  border  in  greenhouse  (a  lean-to  facing 
south  east)  up  against  the  back  wall  ?  It  grew  very  little  in 
the  spring,  anil  I  have  only  bud  one  flower.  1  should  sav 
the  stem  was  about  8  feet  long,  and  when  I  planted  It  l 
shortened  it  by  about  IS  inches.  During  the  last  eight  or 
nine  weeks  it  has  made  forty  or  fifty  new  side  shoots, 
which  are  about  as  thick  ns  an  ordinary  cellar  pencil,  and 
are,  some  more,  some  less  than  a  yard  long,  and  they  are 
still  growing.  I  have  very  little  heat  In  the  winter,  and 
none  in  the  summer.  The  stem  is  bare  for  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  the  new  growth  is  all  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  main  stem.  I  suppose  it  will 
want  pruning  later  on,  and  I  should  esteem  a  little  advice 
in  thu  matter.  The  foliage  is  beautiful  and  healthy.— 
J.  W. 

[Evidently  your  plant  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  or  it  would  not  bo  making  such  lino 
lateral  growths.  As  the  plant  has  sent  nut  such 
a  number  of  new  growths  in  a  length,  as  wo 
understand  from  your  letter,  of  little  more  than 
feet,  you  will  need  to  cut  some  clean  away 
next  February,  or  you  might  do  so  at  once,  so 
as  to  encourage  those  retained.  About  4  inches 
or  !>  inches  between  each  growth  would  be  about 
right.  Any  intermediate  shoots  remove.  I sit 
them  extend  as  far  oh  they  will  laterally  until 
October,  then  remove  just  their  points  to 
harden  them.  You  should  obtain  a  number  of 
Mowers  next  spring  from  the  growths  the  plant 
is  now  making.  You  will  probably  find  by 
that  time  some  line  buds  breaking  up  from  the 
base,  and  in  course  of  time  these  will  replace 
the  older  growths.  A  little  liquid  manure  once 
a  week  will  be  helpful  for  tho  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  Do  not  give  it  too  strong.  If  about 
the  colour  of  pale  ale  it  is  strong  enough.] 
Replanting  Rosea  established  four 
years  (E.  A.  (! Union). — You  need  have  no 
tear  about  replenishing  your  bonier  of  Roses  in 
order  to  work  in  another  row.  We  should 
advise  you  to  carry  out  tho  work  in  October, 
n  it  later,  if  you  can  help  it.  Lift  the  plants 
carefully,  remove  all  thoir  foliage,  trim  back 
their  growths  a  little  and  cut  away  jagged  ends 
■  if  roots,  also  any  suckers,  and  then  heel  them 
In  under  a  north  wall  or  fcnco.  Give  them  a 
good  watering  and  keep  them  sprinkled  nowaml 
then  until  replanted.  Prepare  tho  border  for 
them  by  trenching,  working  in  some 
burnt  garden  refuse,  if  you  have  any, 
and  also  some  cow-manure  or  that  from 
k  .  tho  pig-yard.  When  the  land  is  trenched, 
fj  place  some  sticks  where  you  wish  the 
plants  to  go,  and  then  replant.  Before 
cutting  oil  the  tops  note  which  are  tho 
^  strongest  growers  and  have  them  in  the 
centre  row  or  at  tho  back.  When 
replanting  give  each  plant  a  shovelful  of 
some  nice  prepared  soil  made  up  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  a  little  burnt  earth, 

>  wood-ashes,  or  charcoal.  Shake  this 
well  in  among  tho  roots,  and  bo 
careful  that  tho  latter  are 
carofully  spread  out  and 
not  cramped.  Tread  tho 
rl  Y  4jq'  soil  about  tho  latter 

firmly,  then  fill  up  all  hut 
a  small  saucer-like  cavity 
PI  around  each  plant.  If 

V  Aij’  ■  this  is  left  one  can  give 
*/  them  some  water  and 

bo  sure  of  the  roots 

receiving  it.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  in 

October  wo  should  advise  you  to  water  the 
plants  after  they  are  planted.  The  border  in 
kitchen  garden  would  hardly  need  making  up, 
for  if  it  will  grow  Strawberries  well  it  should 
suffice  for  Rosos.  As  you  desire  to  grow  China 
Roses,  amongst  others,  a  little  gritty  material 
incorporated  would  be  excellent  for  this  tribe. 
To  form  a  trellis  on  which  to  plant  climbing 
Roses,  the  most  serviceable  would  be  to  let  in 
the  ground  some  good  Oak  posts  at  a  distance 
of  about  3  yards  apart,  and  si  retch  some  stout 
wire  along  and  as  high  as  you  wish  tho  Roses  to 
run.  Felicite  -  Perpetue,  Blush  Boursault, 
anil  Blairii  No.  2,  would  do  well,  but  they  are 
not  late-flowering.  Climbing  Porle  dos  Jardins 
is  not  suitable.  You  would  like  the  following, 
or  some  of  them,  as  climbers  :  Reine  Olga 
do  Wurtemburg,  ‘Madame  Alfred  Carriere, 
‘Madame  Marie  Lavallce,  ‘Long worth  Rambler, 
* Aimtks  Y'ibert,  Flora,  Rennet's  Seedling,  Ruby 
Q u okH,  I  Cf IA1  isW  OitkSlla  O  ray,  Aglaia,  Daniel 


named  Pissardii.  It  is  one  of  the  Musk  tribe. 
Its  growths  arc  borne  rigidly  and  covered  with 
tho  white  semi-double  flowers.  Just  now  as  tho 
othor  Roses  arc  waning  this  variety  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  will  go  on  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Among  the  Rugosas  wo  have  some  fine 
semi-double  Rosea,  tho  best  being  Blanc  double 
do  Coubert,  perhaps  tho  boat  and  sweetest 
Rugosa grown,  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  brilliant 
as  General  Jacqueminot,  and  flowering  up  the 
whole  length  of  tho  growths,  so  much  so  that  if 
those  growths  are  left  unpruned  they  bend  down 
as  though  they  were  pegged,  and  flower  as 
stated  all  over  the  shoot. 

I  will  conclude  my  list  by  referring  to  the 
beautiful  Monthly  Rosos,  which  contain  sovoral 
kinds  that  are  scarcely  more  than  semi-double. 
One  of  the  best  and  oldest  is  Fabvior,  well 
adapted  for  massing.  Among  modern  kinds, 
Mine.  Lauretto  Mossimy,  Mmo.  Eugene  Rcsnl, 


doubles  tho  evcr-popular 
Gustave  Regis.  Its  long, 
tapering  creamy  -  yellow 
buds,  together  with  tho 
huge  almost  pure  white 
expanded  blossoms,  ninko 
up  a  Rose  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  and  Queen  Mab  are  of 

garden,  however  small  it  may  bo.  It  may  the  daintiest  colours  I  Ma¬ 
ke  used  equally  as  well  for  bedding  ns  for  imaginable,  and  they  Vj 

semi-climbing ;  indeed,  I  think  this  is  the  |  grow  as  freely  as  the  H 

best  way  to  grow  it.  Leave  its  growths  about  |  strongest  Tea  -  scouted 
2  feet  long  when  pruning  and  it  makes  a  fine  |  Roses.  As  so  many  in- 
bush-Rose.  It  also  is  an  admirable  kind  for  n  ]  dividuals  are  now  cross¬ 
standard.  Another  Rose  of  close  kinship  to  tho  fertilising  Roses,  and  as 
last  is  Madame  Pernot-Ducher,  one  of  tho  so  many  of  the  seedlings 
grandest  Roses  for  massing  that  we  have.  Its  come  single  or  semi- 
fine  corymbs  of  creamy-white  blossoms  contrast  double,  we  are  likely  to 

so  well  if  planted  boldly  and  in  close  proximity  obtain  some  very  beautiful  acquisitions.  The 
to  another  first-rate  decorative  Roso,  Marquise  beauty  of  those  semi-doublo  Teas  and  Hybrid 
do  Salisbury,  unequalled  perhaps  ns  a  brilliant  Teas  is  that  they  generally  yield  exquisitely 
bedding  kind.  I  am  especially  fond  of  a  pretty  formed  buds,  as,  for  instance,  Killarney,  ono  of 
semi  -  double  Roso  named  Princess  Bonnie,  tho  handsomest  buds  I  know,  and  even  the 
with  sweetly  scented  semi-doublo  rosy-crimson  single  Tons  of  quite  recent  introduction  have  the 
flowers.  A  novelty  of  this  year  is  Ma  Tulipe.  most  delightfully  long  buds  that  must  certainly 
It  is  almost  single,' and  looks  like  a  huge  Tulip,  gain  for  them  many  admirers.  Rosa. 

This  Roso  will  bo  a  favourite  when  it  becomes  - 

well  known.  I  must  not  overlook  that  loveliest  wn7,p,  .  vn 

of  all  semi-double  Rosos,  Bardou  Job.  The  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

richness  of  colour  is  its  strong  point.  It  seems  Rosea  In  Ireland. — I  enclose  two  photo- 
like  a  mixture  in  colour  of  two  grand  Hybrid  graphs  of  Roses  growing  on  tho  Castle  hero. 
Perpetual  Roses,  Louis  Van  Houtto  and  Charles  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
Lofebvre,  and  its  ruby-coloured  foliage  holps  to  that  these  Rosos  will  only  havo  been  planted 
accentuate  tho  effect  of  its  splendid  colour,  two  years  next  autumn,  yet,  as  can  beacon  in 
These  autumn-flowering  Bemi-double  Roses  are  tho  photograph,  one,  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  has 
really  tho  kinds  to  grow.  What  a  beauty  is  already  reached  the  roof,  and  had  90  fine  blooms 
Gloire  des  Rosomancs.  It  is  now  coming  out  on  it.  The  othor  two  Roses  are  Rove  d’Or  and 
most  brilliant  in  its  crimson  colour  after  the  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  after  flowering  pro- 
recent  rains,  and  it  will  go  on  until  November,  fusely  are  now  making  such  growth  that  they 
There  is  a  spurious  kind  about  of  a  pale/coloip-  will  sqoI  overtake  Gloire  de  Dijon.  I  should 
not  nearly  so  good  as  tftl^fcfQunbyv  ’  ’  '  a  -i  r-i.-.n  .  ”  * 

a  beautiful  semi-double  Rose  now  in 


An  arranKomcnt  of  semi-doublo  Koscs. 


loom 
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Robert.  Those  kinds  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  late -flowering.  The  most  evergreen  are 
Aimto  Vibert,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Fifficitc-Perpetue,  and  Longworth  Rambler. 
Good  varieties  to  grow  as  bushes  and  that  will 
be  serviceable  for  cutting,  they  being  so 
wonderfully  free  -  flowering,  are — Chinas 

Armosa,  Common  Blush,  Madame  Laurette 
Messimy,  Madame  Eugene  Resal,  Queen  Mab, 
Cramoisio  Supdrieure,  and  White  Pet.  Bour¬ 
bons  :  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Madame  Pierre 
Oger,  Mrs.  Paul,  Queen,  Queen  of  Bedders, 
and  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid 
Tea :  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Caraoens,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Madame  Marie  Hoste,  Gruss  au 
Teplitz,  Caroline  Testout,  Angustine  Guin- 
oisscau,  La  Franco,  Enchantress,  G.  Nabonnand, 
Mario  d’Orleans,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  and 
Princess  Bonnie.  Polyanthas :  Perle  d'Or, 
Gloiro  des  Polyantha,  and  Anna  Marie  de 
Montravel. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Caterpillars  on  plants.— I  would  lie  grateful  it 
you  could  give  me  a  remedy  tor  ridding  my  liorder  of  a 
plague  of  caterpillars.  The  border  is  in  front  of  the  house- 
wall,  which  ia  covered  with  Ivy,  Clematis,  etc.  Other 
borders  are  comparatively  free.  I  have  tried  soot, 
lime,  and  a  solution  of  paraffin  and  soft-soap  in  water,  and, 
in  addition,  have  killed  hundreds  by  hand,  and  still  1  find 
a  new  army  every  morning.  Every  plant  in  the  border  is 
riddled  with  holes,  the  leaves  in  some  cases  being  eaten 
away  altogether,  and  I  am  anxious  to  save,  if  possible, 
what  is  left  of  them,  and  to  give  them  the  chance  of 
recovery.  It  you  can  suggest  an  immediate  remedy  1  would 
be  obliged,  and  would  also  be  glad  to  hear  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  a  similar  visitation  next  summer.— F.  C. 

[Your  border  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  suggeat, 
except  perseverance  in  hand  -  picking.  The 
paraflin  emulsion  should  kill  them  if  it  reached 
them,  but  in  a  crowded  border  as  1  daresay 
yours  is  that  is  diflicult  to  manage.  Probably 
some  of  the  caterpillars  are  thoso  of  one  of  the 
white  butterflies.  When  they  are  full  grown 
they  will  become  chrysalides,  most  likely  on  the 
wall.  If  they  are  found  they  should  lie 
destroyed.  Tho  caterpillars  of  moths  mostly 
make  their  chrysalides  in  the  earth.  In  the 
winter,  when  tho  border  is  dug,  a  sharp  look-out 
should  be  kept  for  these  chrysalides.— G.  S.  8. ) 

A  plague  of  ants.— My  garden  and  Hinnll  orchard, 
also  a  small  lean-to  greenhouse,  are  overrun  with  ant". 
In  the  orchard  the  leaves  collected  last  winter  and  put  on 
one  aide  to  decay  when  moved  last  week  were  found  to  be 
one  mass  of  ants.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  let 
me  know  if  any  thing  can  he  done  to  get  rid  of  them  with¬ 
out  going  toa  great  expense? — S.  1*.  Mcboatroyo. 

[Where  you  can  get  at  the  nests  of  the  ants 
the  best  and  easiest  way  of  killing  the  insects  is 
to  open  the  nests  somewhat  with  a  spade  after 
the  ants  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  then 
flood  it  well  with  boiling  water,  which  will 
immediately  kill  any  insect  that  it  conies  into 
contact  with.  In  a  greenhouse,  if  the  nest  is 
made  under  the  paving  or  in  some  other  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  cup  of  clay  with  a 
hole  at  the  bottom,  and  having  placed  it  over 
the  entrance  of  nest,  and  worked  the  clay  well 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  floor,  to  then  fill  it  with 
parafiin-oil  or  diluted  carbolic  acid.  When  the 
contents  of  the  cup  have  soaked  into  the  nest 
fill  it  up  again.  Chloride  of  lime  laid  about 
near  their  nests  is  said  to  be  very  distasteful  to 
them  and  to  drive  them  away.  The  ants  may 
be  trapped  with  pieces  of  sponge  soaked  with 
treacle,  bonos  which  huvo  still  a  small  amount 
of  meat  on  them,  or  saucers  of  treacle,  or  sugar 
and  beer.  The  sponges  ami  bones  should  have 
pieces  of  string  tied  to  them  so  that  they  may 
lie  easily  lifted  and  dipped  into  boiling  water. 
Great  perseverance  is  nocessary  with  these  traps 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ants. — G.  S.  S.) 

Ants  In  kitchen  garden  — Can  you  kindly  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  destroying  ants,  which  are  swarming 
along  one  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  ?  I  have  used  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  some  weeks,  and  it  has  very  little  effect.— 
11.  B. 

[When  you  say  that  you  have  tried  boiling 
water  for  some  weeks  with  littlo  effect  against 
the  ants  in  your  garden,  did  you  make  Bure  that 
the  water  got  into  tho  nest  ?  Merely  pouring 
the  water  on  to  the  soil  would  not  bo  of  much 
use.  The  neat  should  be  opened  with  a  spade 
when  the  ants  are  in  it,  and  then  if  the  nest  be 
well  soaked  with  boiling  water  it  cannot  fail 
to  kill  them.  No  living  creature  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  cam  atft.nd  itnfcioc|i^nY  i  w 


at  the  boiling  point,  and  insects  succumb  at  a 
considerably  lower  temperature.  Read  my  reply 
to  S.  L.  Murgatroyd  in  this  week’s  issue. — 
G.  8.  8.] 

Caterpillars  on  Roses.— Enclosed  in  the  tin  box 
sent  herewith  you  will  find  a  caterpillar,  which  I  found 
feeding  on  a  Kose-tree  in  my  garden  this  afternoon.  It 
was  an  almost  exact  representation  of  a  broken  and  dry 
twig  when  put  into  the  box,  and  it  was  only  wbcn  frying 
to  take  it  from  the  tree  under  this  impression  that  I  found 
it  to  be  alive.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  Ix-fore,  except 
iu  collections,  and  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
in  an  early  issue  ol  your  paper,  give  me  some  information 
as  to  it?—  I.KKDK. 

[The  caterpillar  you  found  on  your  Rose  is 
that  of  the  “Willow  Beauty-moth”  (Boarniia 
gemmaria),  a  common  insect.  The  caterpillars, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt,  often  escape  obser¬ 
vation  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  dead 
twigs.  Manx-  members  of  this  family,  the 
“  Geometridie,”  hive  this  peculiarity,  some 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  this  species,  as 
they  have  protuberances  on  their  bodies  that 
closely  resemble  buds.  Haml  picking  is  the 
remedy,  and  when  once  ono  knows  what  to  look 
for  it  is  not  by  any  moans  diflicult  to  detect 
them. — G.  8.  8.] 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry-bushes.— During 
the  spring  a  small  green  caterpillar  attacked  the  leaves  of 
my  Gooseberry-hushes.  At  first  I  managed  to  keep  them 
under  control,  hut  afterwards  the  caterpillars  appeared 
in  such  vast  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them 
down,  and  they  attacked  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Currant- 
bushes  as  well.  The  result  is  that  the  trees  hate 
assumed  a  miserable  aspect,  there  being  no  leans,  hut 
the  fruit  in  some  instances  is  now  hanging  upon  the 
branches.  Will  you  please  give  me  instructions  as  to 
what  I  should  do  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  this  pest, 
which  was  introduced  into  my  garden  through  purchasing 
new  varieties  of  Gooseberry-trees?— J.  L.  Wiieatlkv. 

[I  cannot  bo  certain  from  your  description  of 
the  caterpillars  that  have  attacked  your  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant-bushes,  hut  I  think  they  are 
probably  tho  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  sawfly,  in 
which  case  the  grubs,  when  full-grown,  buried 
themselves  in  the  soil  beneath  the  bushes  and 
turned  into  chrysalides,  each  within  a  papery 
cocoon.  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect ; 
tho  grubs  of  the  second  will  soon  lie  appearing. 
Spraying  tho  bushes  with  paraffin-emulsion  will 
kill  the  grubs,  but  it  cannot  well  be  used  until 
tho  crop  is  oft',  as  it  would  render  it  useless.  In 
the  winter  remove  all  the  soil  from  under  the 
bnshes  and  burn  or  bury  it  deeply,  or,  if  you 
have  tho  opportunity,  let  poultry  scratch  it 
over.  Replace  the  soil  with  fresh  that  is  free 
from  the  chrysalides  of  this  insect  and  your 
bushes  should  not  be  attacked  next  year.  The 
soil  should  he  removed  to  the  depth  of  I!  inches 
at  least.  I  do  not  suppose  the  pest  was  im¬ 
ported  with  your  new  plants,  but  they  probably 
(tho  parent  sawflies)  flew  in  from  a  neighbour's 
garden,  and  they  may  do  so  again  unless  they 
(your  neighbours)  will  use  the  same  means  of 
destroying  this  insect.— G.  8.  8.) 

Pest  on  Vines.— Will  yon  please  give  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  information  »s  to  (1)  cause  ami 
(’2)  cure  of  enclosed  pest  on  my  Vines,  which  also  attacks 
Grapes,  knitting  them  together  ami  destroying  them?  Mine 
is  an  unheated  vinery.  Something  like  a  small  caterpillar 
develops  on  the  leaves.— E.  E. 

(Your  Vine-leaves  have  evidently  been  attacked  hy  some 
caterpillar  or  grub,  but  I  cannot  say  of  what  kind,  as  there 
were  none  on  the  leaves  when  they  reached  me.  They  are 
also  infested  by  a  fungus,  probably  a  Gloeosporum,  hut  it 
is  not  in  a  condition  for  me  to  speak  positively.  Spraying 
with  diluted  Bordeaux-mixture  would  he  the  best  remedy, 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  week,  hut  you  cannot 
well  do  so  until  the  crop  is  off.— G.  S.  S.] 

Fungus  on  Chrysanthemums.  —  Examining 

my  Chrysanthemums  to-day— strong,  healthy  plants  out- 
of-doors— 1  found  the  affected  leaf  I  soi.d  you.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  the  best  remedy 
I  picked  off  a  few  discoloured  leaves  as  well.— It.  M.  Hay. 

[The  Chrysanthemum-leaf  when  it  reanhoil 
me  was  covered  with  small  caterpillars  that  hail 
evidently  not  long  been  hatched.  They  wore  so 
young  that  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  tho  moth 
that  laid  the  eggs,  and  can  only  say  that  it  belongs 
to  the  family  Goometrida-.  As  you  speak  of  the 
leaf  being  diseased,  and  do  not  mention  tho 
caterpillars,  I  imagine  that  they  were  not 
hatched  when  you  packed  up  the  leaf,  and  that 
it  was  the  eggs  that  you  took  for  a  fungus.  The 
caterpillars  had  al  read  y  eaten  off  certain  portions 
of  the  upper  surface  of  tho  leaf.  If  there  are 
any  more  of  the  caterpillars  on  the  plants  I 
should  spray  tho  latter  with  diluted  paraffin- 
emulsion.  — G.  S.  S  ] 

Pelargoniums  falling:.— A  large  number  of  the 

scarlet  Pelargoniums  which  I  put  out  this  Year  in  beds  in 
my  flower  garden  have  died,  the  roots  when  pulled  up 
being  found  to  be  infested  with  insects.  I  send  you  here¬ 
with  some  pieces  of  the  roots  that  you  may  sec  the  insects 
and  ail  vise  me  what  precautions  to  take  to  prevent- a 
etition  of  the  nuisance.  The  other  flowers  put )  out/ 
ide  the  Geraniums  and  the  other  ,ki  '  '  ~ 


planted  elsewhere  have  not  suffered,  and  for  this  reason  I 
imagine  that  the  soil  In  the  boxes  in  whicli  the  scarlet 
Geraniums  were  brought  forward  may  have  contained 
germs  of  the  insects.— Ax  Oi.D  St'RncKlBBR. 

[The  pieces  of  Geranium  roots  that  you  sent 
are  infested  by  two  different  kinds  of  “snake 
millipedes.”  Tho  smaller  and  spotted  one  ia  tho 
“spotted  snake  millipede”  (Blanjulus  guttula- 
tus) ;  the  larger  one  is  a  specimen  of  Julus 
terrestris.  Both  are  most  destructive  posts  in 
gardens,  as  they  feed  on  the  resits  of  many 
difl'erent  plants,  and  the  smaller  species  on  ripe 
Strawberries.  They  are  very  difficult  pests  to 
get  rid  of,  as  their  skins  are  so  horny  that 
insecticides  cannot  be  made  to  reach  them  iu 
sufficient  strength  to  kill  them  when  they  are  at 
the  roots  of  plants.  A  strong  solution  of  common 
salt,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  will  kill  them  if  they 
can  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  them  for  some 
minutes.  They  are  very  fond  of  Cotton-cake 
and  pieces  of  Mangolds,  and  they  may  be 
trapped  hy  bury  ing  small  pieces  of  the  former 
or  slices  ol  the  latter  just  below  the  surface  near 
tho  plants  they  are  attacking.  Examine  the 
traps  every  morning. — G.  S.  8.] 
Chrysanthemums  attacked  by  leaf¬ 
mining  maggot  ( F.  E.  CortbieJ.—'The 
leaves  oT  the  Chrysanthemums  you  sent  to  us 
were  undoubtedly  attacked  by  the  leaf-mining 
maggot,  which  is  identical  with  that  which 
attacks  the  Celery  in  the  same  way.  It  is  very 
late  for  this  insect  to  commence  its  depredations, 
the  month  of  June  being  tho  period  when  its 
attacks  are  generally  made.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  the  only  thing  that  you  can  do  is 
to  pick  off  and  burn  those  leaves  which  aro 
badly  affected,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  only 
partially  mined,  to  squeeze  that  part  of  the  leal 
where  the  maggot  can  be  seen  worming  its  way 
through  the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Another 
method  is  to  take  a  penknife  anil  release  the 
maggot  in  this  way,  taking  care  to  kill  it  after 
wards.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  examined 
at  this  time,  and  immediately  tho  first  trace  ni 
the  maggot  is  seen  act  as  advised  above,  li 
left  any  considerable  length  of  t  ime  the  whole 
loaf  may  bo  irreparably  damaged,  giving  the 
plant  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  seriously 
interfering  with  its  progress  in  grow  th  at  this 
period.  A  preventive,  il  taken  in  good  time,  is 
to  make  up  a  solution  from  Quassia-chips,  and 
on  tho  first  appearance  of  the  pest  to  syringe 
the  plants  with  the  liquid.  This  renders  the 
leaves  distasteful  to  the  fly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  which,  in 
due  time,  hatch,  the  progeny  afterwards  caus¬ 
ing  all  the  trouble.  This  application  may  to 
some  extent  save  the  appearance  of  the  plants, 
and,  together  with  the  hand  picking  as  already 
described,  check  and  possibly  eradicate  the  evil 
for  the  season.  Boil  I  oz.  of  Quassia-chips  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when 
cool  apply  the  liquid  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe. 
Another  remedy  is  to  dust  the  foliage  in  the 
early  morning  when  it  is  damp  with  either  soot 
or  lime,  but  this  must  be  done  when  the  insects 
are  first  noticed. 


TREE8  AND  SHRUBS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  Sumach.  -  W  hat  shall  I  do  with  a 
large  Sumach  in  a  town  garden  '  It  is  liked  for  ils  shad.'. 
I.ut  has  grown  too  tall.  Could  it  he  primed,  culling  ctf 
some  ol  its  hi  ad,  and,  il  so,  when  would  he  the  lu  st  lime 
to  do  it?— I*.  It. 

(The  Sumach  may  he  cut  hack  to  the  extent  desired  in 
the  winter  when  devoid  ol  foliage,  as  it  soon  recovers  from 
sueh  treatment,  provided  it  is  pruned  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  and  the  wounded  portions  are  cleanly  rut,  not 
jagged  | 

Evergreon  shrubs  for  churchyard.— I  want 
to  plant  some  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  m  m 
churchyard.  The  particular  spot  is  bleak,  exposed  to  the 
south-west,  and  the  soil  is  somewhat  sandy  mid  |x*r 
What  would  he  a  suitable  shrub  or  low  evergreen  tree  tar 
such  a  situation?  It  would  be  convenient  II  yon  could 
mention  more  than  one  or  two  kinds,  nol  including  th< 
Yew. — Sf.ui-MooBbA.xn. 

(You  would  find  the  following  evergrren  shrubs  to  W 
suit  able  to  the  sandy  soil  of  y  our  churchyard  :  Osinanthn- 
ilicifolius,  Herberis  Aquifdlium,  Bov  ol  sorts,  HOH'rt 
(smooth-leaved  kinds),  Tree-Ivies,  haurusliniis,  lee 
nettyas,  ITiillyrca  decora,  Pyracantha  bnlundi,  Vincas  lot 
trailing  over  tree-stumps  or  covering  the  ground,  ai.i 
Olearia  Haastii.) 

Shrubs  for  a  blind.— Kindly  tell  me  what 
suitable  shrubs  to  plant  for  exposed  garden  to  art  a  - 
blind  and  protection,  but  to  prevent  "  choke-muauie 
effect  ?— S.  Pioott. 

(A  group  of  Kalmia  latifolia,  with  any  favourite  Line* 
IftetweirQ  Wild  in  the  other  bed  a  group  of  Rhododendro.. 
^vjl|h  c|t^l^C||j^r^i|[nls^el|Wccn  them.  I 
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GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory. — Tlio  Chimney  Campan¬ 
ula  (C.  pyramidalis)  makes  a  striking  plant  at 
this  season  in  the  conservatory,  and  is  easily 
grown  either  from  seeds  or  root  cuttings.  The 
plants  do  not  flower  the  first  year.  To  obtain 
good  spikes  they  must  be  well  grown  from  the 
first.  There  are  several  other  Campanulas 
which  are  effective  pot  or  basket-plants,  includ¬ 
ing  C.  isophylla  alba  and  the  new  form  of  C. 
isophylla  named  Mayi,  which  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  popular.  Cuttings  of  theBe  and  other 
Campanulas  may  be  taken  now  and  grown  on 
steadily  through  the  winter  and  spring  to  flower 
nest  summer.  Huiuea  elegam;  iB  an  old  plant 
which  used  to  be  common  both  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  and  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  a  biennial, 
and  the  reeds  may  be  sown  now  if  not  already 
in,  but  there  io  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  plants 
are  to  flower  next  season.  The  plant,  when 
well  developed,  grows  6  feet  high,  and  the 
flower-spike  rites  out  of  the  centre  of  the  plant, 


purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily)  will  flower  belter 
if  exposed  in  the  open  air  for  a  month  now  ; 
they  may  bo  placed  in  a  cold-frame  and  the 
lights  drawn  off  at  ovory  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  the  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Freesias 
potted  at  once.  Early-flowering  Daffodils  may 
also  be  potted  or  boxed  now. 

Stove.— A  little  fire  heat  will  be  required 
for  oome  plants  now.  Since  tho  change  came 
nights  have  been  damp  and  cold,  and  in  houses 
where  the  fires  had  been  discontinued  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  down  below  GO  degs.  This  will 
not  hurt  the  majority  of  what  are  termed  cool 
stove  plants,  but  Ixoras  and  some  other  things 
will  suffer  if  exposed  long  to  a  low  temperature. 
It  will  be  au  advantage  to  give  the  house  a 
thorough  clean  out  before  rearranging  for  the 
winter.  All  the  paint  should  bo  washud  with 
nap  and  water,  and  tho  walls  lime-washed.  If 
there  are  any  mealy-bug  about  this  will  be  the 

first  step  towards  getting  rid  of  them,  and  a 

supreme  effort  should  he  made  to  dear  these 
insects  out  before  winter  sets  in.  It  will  be 
belter  if  any  old  plants  are  much  infested  to 


Two  wmi -double  Roses  (Thalia  and  Kufilirosvne).  I’roni  .1  photograph  sent  by  Miss  PctO, 
Chapt-i  House.  The  Vineyard,  Hath.  (See  page  310.) 


and  forms  a  light,  graceful  pyramid  of  small 
reddish  flowers.  The  whole  plant  in  very 
fragrant  and  very  distinct  in  character.  If  the 
Arum  Lilies  are  grown  in  pots  they  should  now 
be  overhauled  and  repotted  or  top-di  eared  and 
the  druinage  put  right,  if  it  in  decided  nut  to 
give  all  the  plants  a  shift.  With  me  it  iu  only 
those  plants  already  in  large  pots  which  ure 
sometimes  carried  on  a  second  year  with  only  a 
top-dressing  ;  all  young  growing  plants  should 
be  shifted  on.  Tho  compost  should  be  turfy 
loam  two-thirds,  old  cow-manure,  crushed  char 
coal,  and  Band  forming  the  remainder  ;  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  as  Arum  Lilies  want  a  lot 
of  water.  The  double  Primulas  should  be 
shifted  into  the  flowering-pots ;  very  large 
plants  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  The 
majority  of  this  year's  cuttings  will  do  in  pots 
0  inches  in  diameter :  these  plants  like  a  little 
turfy  peat  in  the  compost  and  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  sand.  The  best  way  of  propai 
these  useful  plants  iR  to  raise  a  mound /if 
Cocoa-fibre  round  the  doU&itlZg<tlhk>'4>l\iti  _ 
encourage  root  formation,  when  the  plants  may 
afterwards  be  divided.  The  bulbs  of  Vallofci 


burn  them  and  grow  on  young  ones.  It  is  only 
when  neglected  that  things  get  so  bad  as  this, 
but  many  places  are  short  handed  now,  and 
then  tho  gardeners’  troubles  accumulate.  Use 
as  little  shade  as  possible  now  so  long  as  she 
plants  mo  not  distressed  by  hot  sunshine,  and 
now  that  the  days  are  shortening  less  water  will 
be  required.  If  anything  wants  a  larger  pot 
give  attention  to  it  at  once,  bo  that  the  roots 
may  occupy  the  new  soil  before  winter. 

Ferns  tinder  glass.— Young  Ferns  in 
cold-fran.es  should  be  kept  a  little  closer  now, 
aud  if  the  glasB  has  been  clouded  over  with 
lime- wash,  the  weather  will  have  thinned  it  a 
little,  which  will  bo  an  advantage,  as  more  light 
will  harden  the  growth.  Theie  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  Ferns  in  small  pots,  and  those 
plants  which  have  been  grown  in  frames  during 
summer  will  do  well  for  room  decoration  in 
winter.  In  the  Fern-house  the  specimen  will 
now  be  iu  good  condition,  and  a  little  less  shade 
tfviikbwrlen*  the  growth  and  make  the  plant 
ftN/AlVhlo  for  use  in  cool  structures  Hjik 
autiiwjy  and  winter,  while  the  fronds  win  1 
longer  when  cut,  Young  plants  may  receive  [aj 


shift  into  larger  pots  if  necessary.  The  tropical 
fernery  will  soon  require  a  little  fire-heat. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  buds  of  the 
Japanese  kincis  will  now  have  been  selected  and 
started  on  their  way.  Tho  incurved  will  come 
a  little  later,  as  they  do  not  take  so  long  to 
develop.  All  side  shoots  and  other  competing 
growths  should  be  removed  promptly,  and  as 
pots  will  now  be  full  of  roots,  weak  stimulants 
should  be  given  twice  a  week.  At  no  time 
must  the  plants  be  over-watered,  though  there 
is  less  danger  of  this  now  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
No  plant  I  am  acquainted  with  requires  so 
much  care  in  watering.  All  plants  must  be 
securely  staked  and  tied,  as  the  wind  will  do 
much  injury  unless  the  plants  are  properly 
secured.  Late-blooming  plants  must  stand 
thinly,  but,  of  course,  the  selection  of  buds  and 
other  details  of  culture  are  not  of  so  urgent  a 
natuie  :  but  to  flower  freely  the  growth  must 
be  built  up  firmly. 

Late  Grapes.— All  Grapes  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  hang  as  long  as  possible  should  bo  ripe 
by  the  end  of  September.  Good  gardeners  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  fire-heat  in  spring  to  get  the  work 
forward,  and  even  with  this  help  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  little  waimth  in  the  pipes 
during  September,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm.  Both  the  fruit  and  the  wood  require  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  to  ripen  them  to  perfection, 
and  this  means  that  the  fire  should  ho  lighted 
m  dull  and  damp  weather.  Inside  borders  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  and  Vines  in  well- 
drained  borders  will  take  a  good  deal  of  nourish¬ 
ment  with  advantage. 

Window  gardening.— Begonias,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  Cam¬ 
panulas  are  bright  and  effective  in  the  window. 
Show  Geraniums  should  be  cut  down,  and  cut¬ 
tings  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Cactuses 
will  be  better  outside  to  ripen  growth.  Scar- 
boro’  Lilies  will  flower  better  if  lipened  outside 
by  the  air  and  sunshine,  but  must  not  be  dried 
too  much.  Keep  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and 
Cinerarias  moving  along  in  the  frame,  shaded 
from  hot  sunshine,  but  freely  ventilated. 

Outdoor  garden.— There  is  a  good  deal 
of  propagating  to  do  now.  All  kinds  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  shrubs  will  strike  now  in  a  shady 
border,  the  choice  things  under  glass,  and  tho 
common  hardy  stuff  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  shady 
border,  with  a  mulch  of  half-decayed  leaf-mould 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  between  the  rows  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  without  so  much  watering.  I  gener¬ 
ally  dig  the  ground  over  and  work  into  the 
surface  some  old  potting  soil,  mixed  with  road- 
grit,  and  in  this  the  cuttings  root  freely.  Even 
Laurels  will  root  better  in  a  preparation  of 
this  kind,  and  it  does  not  involvo  much  labour 
or  expense.  Evergreens  may  also  bo  layered 
now,  especially  such  things  as  Rhododendrons, 
which  are  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings. 
Anything  which  has  branches  near  the  ground 
may  he  successfully  and  easily  propagated  by 
layering.  Many  ornamental  trees,  such  as 
Thorns,  Maples,  etc.,  may’  be  increased  by 
budding  now,  which  is  easily  accomplished,  and 
as  the  weather  has  become  cooler  the  buds  will 
stand  a  better  chance.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks 
and  other  tall  plants  must  be  securely  staked 
and  tied.  The  recent  gales  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  damage,  and  these  plants  and  aome  orna¬ 
mental  trees  have  suffered.  Tho  mop  headed 
Acacia  offers  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  the 
wind,  and  suffers  accordingly  ;  but  damaged 
trees  when  cut  hard  back  soon  recover  shape 
again.  Sow  hardy  annuals  for  spring  bedding. 

Fruit  garden  — The  wind  has  thinned  the 
Apples  in  exposed  districts  pretty  severely,  uud 
in  some  places  the  trees  have  been  damaged  by 
the  force  of  the  gale,  but  there  is  some  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  moisturo  which  followed  the  gale, 
for  fruit-treeB  and  vegetables  much  needed  it. 
To  grow  good  fruit  the  trees  must  have  more 
support  than  they  get  in  many  places,  and  the 
beat  way  of  giving  this  is  in  t ho  shape  of  rich 
top-dressings,  ana  there  should  be  no  Bhade 
used  over  the  roots,  and  the  roots  will  come  up 
nearer  the  surface.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
trees  will  be  healthier,  canker  will  disappear, 
the  wood  will  ripen,  and  the  trees  bear  finer 
fruit.  All  Strawberries  intended  for  early 
forcing  ;  should  fPPW,bo  in  the  fruiting  pot*, 
a  coal  ash  bed  or  on 
WMn  I  fiUlAfflnners  should 
li)i7>vedva&  6cterT  as  they  appear.  If  more 
plant  the  weakest 
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one  should  be  removed.  Let  the  plants  develop 
one  good  stout  crown  only,  and  the  crop  will  be 
finer.  Pretty  well  all  Apples  anil  Pears  are 
1  letter  for  gathering  several  days  before  required 
for  use.  Some  of  the  early  fruits  may  be  eaten 
off  the  tree,  but  if  left  they  fall  and  are  bruised, 
therefore  it  is  better  to  gather  all  as  soon  as 
they  part  easily  from  the  treo. 

Vegetable  garden. —In  most  gardens  the 
crop  of  winter  Onions  and  Spinach  will  have 
been  sown,  though  there  is  time  to  sow 
Spinach  as  a  late  or  spring  crop  if  it  is  likely  to 
be  wanted,  and  there  is  seldom  too  much  Spinach, 
especially  after  a  hard  winter.  The  late  rains 
have  improved  the  vegetables  very  much,  and  as 
far  as  can  bo  soen,  have  hastened  the  Potato 
disease.  But,  anyway,  all  the  second  early 
Potatoes  should  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored  in 
small  beds,  as  thesupor-tubering  will  take  place 
if  left  in  the  ground.  Coleworts  may  be  planted 
thickly  to  nil  up  vacant  places  everywhere. 
Sutton’s  Tom  Thumb  Savoy  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  than  Coleworts.  Lay  in  a 
good  stock  of  salading  by  planting  lettuces  and 
Endives  freely.  Corn  Salad  should  also  be 
sown.  After  the  hot  sunimor  and  the  recent 
rains  tho  earth  is  warm  and  moist,  and  seedB  will 
soon  germinato.  Earth  up  Celery  and  Leeks  ; 
tho  leeks  only  a  little  at  present.  A  few  roots 
of  Parsley  may  bo  transplanted  to  a  warm 
border,  where  a  frame  may  ho  placed  over  thorn, 
or  be  otherwise  sheltered.  Cut  off  some  of  tho 
old  leaves  when  lifting  the  roots  to  encourage 
the  production  of  new  growth.  Plant  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  a  light  house  where  boat  can  bo  given 
when  required.  Tomatoes  for  winter  may  be 
grown  in  pots  ;  young,  robust  plants  shifted  on 
now  will  be  in  timo.  E.  Hobday. 


THE)  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

A  ti'/unl  27 'h. — Earthed  up  moro  Celery  and 
the  earliest  lot  of  Canloons.  1  faybands  have 
been  used  to  keep  tho  growth  of  the  latter  to- 

f ether.  Filled  a  framo  with  choice  Tufted 
'ansy  cuttings.  Prepared  bed  for  choice  named 
laced  Pinks  by  adding  old  cow-manure  and  good 
loam,  working  tho  land  up  deeply  and  well 
blending  tho  whole  together.  Potted  Roman 
Hyacinths.  Finished  top-dressing  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  a  little  artificial  manure  is  mixed  with 
the  soil. 

August  SSih.  — Shifted  some  strong  double 
Primulas  into  (5-inch  pots,  and  picked  off  all 
flower-buds  showing.  Pricked  out  a  lot  of 
seedling  hardy  stuff  in  nursery  rows.  Made  a 
further  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  for  spring,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  seeds  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant. 
Planted  pit  with  dwarf  French  Beans  ;  shall 
keep  the  lights  off  for  the  present.  Busy  nut¬ 
ting  in  cuttings  of  liudding  plants.  Shifted  on 
a  lot  of  Myrtles  ;  wo  have  theBe  in  large  pots, 
and  with  other  hardy  shrubs,  such  as  Silver 
Maple,  they  are  usoful  for  furnishing. 

Awjust  29th. — Repotted  Auriculas  in  sweet, 
open  soil,  shaking  away  most  of  the  old  soil  and 

[ilacing  in  clean  pots  ol  the  same  sizo.  Finished 
ayering  Carnations  and  Picoteos :  they  will 
receive  water  when  necessary.  Thinned  the 
flower-buds  of  Camellias.  We  have  finished  the 
selection  of  Chrysanthemum  buds  so  far  as  tho 
Japanese  kinds  are  concerned.  Tho  plants  are 
sprinkled  overhead  every  evening  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and  liquid- manure  is 

K'ven  twice  a  week.  Sowed  Chervil  and  Lamb's 
sttuce. 

August  20th. — Finished  lifting  all  second 
early  Potatoes.  In  digging,  the  tubers  for  seed 
wero  selected  from  the  most  prolific  roots.  I 
am  sure  from  previous  experiments  there  is  an 
advantage  in  this.  Thinned  the  growth  of 
1  lahlios  where  much  crowded,  and  tied  securely 
to  prevent  damage  from  winds.  Liquid-manure 
is  givon  where  necessary.  Looked  over  flower¬ 
beds  to  pick  off  dead  blooms  and  leaves.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  Pentstemons  in  cold  framo.  Put 
supports  to  autumn-bearing  Raspberries. 

August  31st. — Finished  potting  Strawberries 
for  forcing.  The  young  plants  in  excoss  of 
requirements  for  potting  have  been  planted  out 
to  make  new  beds.  Those  always  bear  a  good 
crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  Bottlegof  sweotenc' 
l>eer  have  been  hung  about  the  /ariTop-tp  a‘t 
wasps  and  diet) ! 1  nests  hi 

up  and  destroyed.  This,  in  fact;  is  the 


way  of  reducing  their  numbers.  The  hoe  is 
still  kept  going  to  keep  a  loose  surface. 

September  1st. — Earthed  up  winter  greens  j 
this  supports  the  stems  under  pressure  of  winds 
and  encourages  growth.  When  Melons  approach 
the  ripening  stage  water  is  withheld.  Stopped 
all  growths  of  Tomatoes  outside  and  removed  a 
few  of  the  bottom  loaves  or  shortened  them 
back  in  some  cases.  Gathered  early  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  Peaches  are  gathered  a  day 
before  thoy  are  ripe  to  prevent  falling,  ns  a 
bruised  Poach  is  valueless. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Making  garden  from  pasture.— In  starting  a 
vegetable  careen  out  of  ordinary  pasture  is  it  Iiest  to  remove 
all  turf  y1  I  am  advised  to  do  so,  being  told  that  it  I  turn 
it  in  the  weeds  resulting  from  process  will  be  a  very  great 
nuisance.— H.  T.  Siiawcross. 

(There  is  no  danger  whatever  that  in  burying 
turf  into  ground  when  a  pasture  is  converted 
into  a  kitchen  garden  it  will  produce  weeds. 
To  do  it  woll  a  trench  2  feet  wide  should  bo 
opened  on  one  side  of  tho  ground  and  tho  soil 
thrown  out,  tho  dopth  being  li>  inches.  The 
bottom  should  thon  bo  forked  up  9  inches. 
Then  pare  off  and  threw  into  that  trench  the 
turf  .'5  inchoB  deop,  from  tho  top  of  tho  next 
trench,  and  2  foot  wide.  Put  that  in,  Grass 
downwards  and  on  that  12  inches  of  the  next 
soil.  Do  all  the  ground  in  that  way.  Or  you 
may  remove  and  stack  to  decay  all  the  turf 
3  inches  deep,  trenching  tho  soil  loft  and 
adding  to  it  manure.  The  buried  turf  as  it 
decays  becomes  plant  food.  But  it  generally 
does  breed  wiroworm,  anil  tho  best  thing  is  in 
burying  it  to  add  a  thin  dressing  of  gas-lime.] 

Forcing  Rhubarb.— I  should  lie  glad  if  you  could 
irivc  me  some  information  about  growing  early  Rhubarb. 
Will  it  grow  in  a  dry  cellar,  what  depth  of  earth  does  it 
require,  and  when  should  it  be  planted,  and  what  is  the 
best  sort  for  growing  in  this  way  1— Riiirarb. 

[Before  you  can  begin  to  force  Rhubarb  for 
any  usoful  purpose  you  must  obtain  plenty  of 
roots.  Theso  should  bo  about  throo  or  four 
yoars  old — that  is,  from  the  first  planting. 
Roots  that  havo  become  large  should  be  lifted  iii 
October,  cut  into  many  pieces,  each  piece  hav¬ 
ing  a  crown  or  two  and  somo  roots  nttachod, 
then  planted  4  feet  apart  each  way  in  deeply- 
trenched,  woll  -  manured  soil.  That  course 
Bhould  be  followed  each  winter,  and  in  that 
way  a  big  stock  for  lifting  and  forcing  each 
year  is  obtained.  These  roots  lifted  a  few  at  a 
time  as  wanted  may  bo  placed  on  the  cellar 
floor,  over  which  has  been  spread  2  inches  of 
soil  or  6  inches  of  manure  ;  then  have  soil 
worked  in  between  tho  roots,  woll  watered, 
then  covered  up  so  that  tho  light  be  excluded. 
Growth  soon  follows.  Tho  bost  variety  is 
Hawke's  Champagne,  so  rich  in  colour.  Romo 
fresh  roots  should  be  got  in  each  month  during 
tho  winter  and  Bpring.] 

Tomatoes  falling. -  Could  you  suggest  what  has 
been  the  mailer  with  somo  of  my  Tomatoes  In  a  green¬ 
house  f  I  had  four  in  a  long  box,  when  quite  suddenly 
one  out  of  the  number  became  quite  withered.  I  tried 
water  to  revive  it,  but  to  no  avail,  so  the  next  dav  I  took 
It  up  and  examined  the  roots,  which  seemed  perfectly 
healthy.  Now  after  about  ten  days  the  next  one  to  It  has 
gone  o H  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  roots.  Both  were  well  grown,  being 
about  3  feet  long,  and  bearing  well.  I  do  not  think  the 
soil  can  be  exhausted.  There  Ts  a  good  mulching  of  rotten 
manure  on  the  surface,  and  the  roots  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  this  to  any  great  extent.  If  it  was  the  want  of  water, 
which  I  am  positive  it  is  not,  the  plant  would  wither  par¬ 
tially  at  first  1  imagine.  There  arc  a  great  many  ants  in 
tho  box  which  I  cannot  drive  away.  Would  theso  havo 
affected  it/— R  W.  M, 

[That  your  Tomato  plants  in  the  box  named 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  repletion,  causing 
what  is  known  ns  the  “sleopy”  disease,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt.  It  is  somotimes  seen  in  plants 
grown  in  soil  that  has  become  Tomato  sick, 
because  not  changed.  In  your  cose  tho  oxcoss 
of  manure  has  produced  the  very  samo  result. 
Tomatoes  do  not  require  gross  foeding.  Givon 
a  fairly  good  firm  loam  that  is  fresh,  and  about 
ono-fifth  of  old  hot-bed  or  fairly  exhauster) 
manure,  that  is  atnplo.  Many  amateurs  make 
the  mistako  of  over-fooding  in  tho  belief  that  it 
is  conducive  to  health  and  cropping,  whereas 
it  tends  only  to  disease.  This  sleepy  disease  is 
a  form  of  fungus,  no  doubt,  it  seems  impossi 
ble  to  euro  plants  affectod  with  it.  The  only 
resource  is  to  pull  them  out  and  burn  them, 
t^row  away  tho  soil,  and  whitewash  the  box,' ' 1  If 
Vised  again  fill  it  with  abs^jt^ly[in>Pli|^o^ 
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OORRESPONDHNOH, 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

GfASDiiriHO  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  lh/o 
rules :  A  U  communications  should  be  dearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addretted  to 
the  Editor  of  Qardrsino,  S7,  Southampton-rtrcet,  Com! 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  tent  to 
the  PUBURIIKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  ml, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate,  piece  of  paper,  and  not  sure 
than  three  queries  should  be  tent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnino  hat  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  jueries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  foUowinj 
'he  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  WonderOO  in.  U  S ). 

— Thi>  Chrysanthemum  is  not  known  to  us,  and  we  hue 
searched  in  vain  through  the  catalogues  of  specialbu 
without  being  able  to  trace  it.  We  never  remember  seeing 
it  exhibited  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  K.H.S.  ot 
N.C.8.,  and  fear  you  have  been  misled  in  the  name 
attached  to  your  piants. 

The  Oape  Pond-flower  (Aponogcton  distachyon) 
(K.  Chirm). — In  the  midland  and  cold  districts  it  i- 
necessary  to  grow  this  plant  in  water  that  docs  not  freen, 
but  in  mild  and  southern  districts  this  is  not  needed.  It 
may  also  be  flowered  in  an  inverted  glass  in  a  mom 
Failures  often  follow  from  putting  this  In  too  shallow 
water.  It  ought  to  do  in  the  position  you  mention. 

Hollow  places  In  lawn  (T.  M.  LaseMes).— l,ift 
tho  turf  in  tho  hollow  places,  break  up  the  bottom,  awl 
add  some  good  soil.  Make  this  firm  and  then  rclav  the 
turf,  well  soaking  it  if  dry.  The  best  top-dressing  for 
your  lawn  will  lie  a  mixture  of  rotten-manure,  loamy  soil, 
with  some  wood-ashes.  Put  this  on  in  the  autumn  sn  u 
to  allow  the  rains  to  wash  it  down  among  the  roots  of  the 
G  ross. 

Keeping:  Geraniums  ( Reoiresco).— We  have  never 
heard  of  the  plan  of  burying  Geraniums  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  during  the  winter,  and  fear  if  such  were  tried 
that  failure  would  result.  Strike  some  cuttings  now  in 
boxes  or  pots,  and  keep  them  during  the  "  inter  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  IS  (legs.,  potting  them  off  in  the  spring.  Do  not 
pinch  the  Wallflowers.  They  will  form  bushy  plants  if 
allowed  plenty  of  room. 

Lapagerla  falling  (A  Constant  Reader).— It  bnnt 
to  lie  wondered  at  if  your  l.apageria  fails  to  do  well,  as  it 
is  quite  overrun  with  insects,  including  thrips  and  meal;- 
bug.  You  will  have  to  thoroughly  clean  the  plant  Mon 
it  will  do  any  good.  It  has  licen  kept  too  dry  both  at  thr 
roots  and  in  tho  growths,  this  also  having  much  U) do 
with  Its  failure.  This  plant,  if  tho  drainage  is  good,  mint 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  he  grown  in  a  mixture  ol  rough 
peat,  broken  crocks,  r.nd  clinkers  smashed  up,  using  sand 
freely  in  the  compost. 

"Spot"  In  Carnations  (IP.  Gray).— Your  Cam* 
lions  have  evidently  been  attacked  by  the  disease  known 
as  "spot."  The  conclusion  of  most  growers  is  that  it  ii 
<lne  to  a  damp  or  stagnant  atmosphere,  to  an  unsuitable 
soil,  or  to  overcrowding.  Hitherto  no  cure  hoa  been  found 
for  it.  If  your  plants  are  In  the  open  they  must  take 
their  chance.  You  should  cut  off  all  the  diseased  leaver, 
etc., and  burn  them.  Growing  the  plants  for  two  years  in 
one  place  is  also  a  mistake.  Carnations  ought  to  have 
fresh  quarters  every  year,  or,  at  all  events,  the  soil  be 
renewed  before  replanting.  This  disease  is  always  worst 
In  a  wet,  cold  season. 

Growing  Vincas  ( R .,  Oxford).  —Presuming  that 

the  Vincas  enquired  niton  1  are  Vinca  alb  \  and  rosea,  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove,  or,  at  least,  in 
an  intermediate  temperature.  In  winter,  the  structure 
lu  which  they  are  growing  should  not  fall  lielow  60  dees., 
with  a  corresponding  rise  as  the  season  advances.  The 
plants,  when  young,  should  be  pinched  occasionally  in 
order  to  ensure  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  they  do  well 
in  n  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  A  good  light 
position  is  necessary  to  their  well-doing.  If  the  hardy 
Vincas— that  is,  the  Periwinkles— arc  intended,  they  may 
lie  planted  out  cither  in  a  sunny  or  partially  shadud  spot. 

Annuals  and  perennials  (J.  (/.).— Will  you 
state  your  requirements  more  clearly?  "Annuals "are 
obviously  of  annual  duration  only,  and  must  be  grown 
from  seeds,  while  perennials  are  obtained  either  from 
seeds  or  by  dividing  up  the  root  clumps  into  smaller 

S lions.  "Perennials"  do  not  produce  “cutting*."** 
s  term  is  usually  understood.  The  stem  growth  ot 
perennials  is  of  annual  duration,  and  when  flowering  » 
done  the  stems  die  and  perish.  In  our  opinion  a  large 
number  of  the  best  perennials  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  ordinary  ribbon  bonier.  What  other  plants  doe* 
your  ribbon  border  contain  ? 

Iris  seed  (A.  St.  -Y.).— 8ow  tho  seeds  at  tho  end  of 
September  in  very  sandy  loain,  Tho  best  plan  will  be  to 
use  a  large  pot  that  the  seeds  may  be  thinly  ploced- 
Place  2  inches  of  crocks  for  drainage,  over  this  some 
rough  turf,  and  then  4  inches  of  the  above  soil.  Scatter 
the  seeds  on  this,  having  first  mode  the  surface  level  and 
firm,  and  cover  them  4-Inch  deep  or  less,  certainly  not 
more.  So  arrange  tho  soil  that,  a  cavity  an  inch  d«P 
remains  at  the  top  when  the  seeds  are  covered  In.  '°u 
can  then  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pot  for  protection 
When  the  seedlings  a|.>|>enr  pot  them  singly  into  small  pots 
anil  finally  plant  out  In  the  garden. 

Lifting  rooted  Briers  and  budding  them 
(Andrew  Atasa).— Wo  hardly  understand  your  t|UM) 
Booted  Briers  could  be  lifted  in  October  or  any  time  u|’ 
till  March,  then  potted  tip  and  budded  the  next  Autfuft. 
afterwards  planting  them  out.  But  It  would  lie  »mrsu> 
to  lift  a  Brier  now,  hud  It,  then  replant ;  besides,  we  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  It.  Scrape  away  the  soil  umu 
you  get  near  the  roots,  insert  the  bud  in  the  stem  an  foes 
or  .two  above  the  latter,  tie  it  in  tightly,  then  return  th' 
toll.  I  Bu  h  budded  Briers  could  be  lifted  early  In  October 
and  replanted  In  their  final  position.  Donat  out***) 
Gw  fCEWj  Wra  W?  Lounury,  when  all  may  W 
removed  as  far  os  the  Inserted  bqd, 
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Young  Wallflowers,  etc.  (F.  /?.).— If  your  Wail 
flower  and  Snapdragon  plants  are  so  small  that  they  are 
but  just  above  the  ground,  then  you  sowed  the  seed  very 
late.  Wallflowers  to  bloom  next  spring  should  now  be 
fairly  strong  plants,  dibbled  out  where  to  flower  or  he  lit 
to  do  so.  When  the  seedlings  are  only  Just  through  the 
ground  they  will  lie  lit  to  plant  out  about  the  middle  of 
Sept-mbcr,  and  that  is  late.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  will  bloom  next  year.  Snapdragons  may  be  cither 
left  in  the  same  bed,  the  smallest  especially,  the  strongest 
being  planted  out  where  wanted  if  they  are  4  inches  in 
height.  All  those  if  they  stand  the  winter  will  bloom 
finely  next  summer. 

Planta  not  flowering  (Sarah).— We  cannot 
suggest  any  reason  as  to  the  non-flowering  of  Purple 
Laburnum  or  Phllwlelphus,  unless  you  have  pruned  them 
hard  each  year  and  they  have  made  new  wood  instead  of 
blossoming.  Such  trees  and  shrubs  require  thinning,  but 
the  young  growths  should  be  left  alone.  The  white 
Clematis  has  possibly  become  so  matted  together  that  the 
growths  have  not  a  chance  of  developing  their  flower 
trusses,  or  it  may  lie  spring  frosts  have  injured  them. 
The  Lilium  lancifoliuui  and  double  white  Narcissus 
probably  require  transplanting.  Oerastium  tomentosum 
should  Bo  taken  up  in  tho  autumn.  It  is  grown  more  for 
Its  foliage  than  blossom  Tho  Lily  of  the  Valley  should 
he  renovated.  Take  care  to  dig  in  some  leaf-soil  when 
replanting. 

Olerodendron  Balfourl  (./.  G>.).— The  tempera 
ture  given  is  much  too  low  for  this  plant,  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  It  has  not  suffered  more.  The  mischief  caused 
In  such  instances,  however,  is  greatly  modified  by  keep 
ing  the  plant  almost  dust-dry  at  tho  root,  or  only  water 
Ing  It  when  signs  of  flagging  arc  seen.  So  kept  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  how  little  these  stove  plants 
suffer.  With  careful  thinning  and  pruning  in  spring  or 
early  summer  ns  the  fresh  growth  began  to  show,  and 
repotting,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  splendid  flowering 
would  result  after  so  long  a  season  of  quiet.  You  should 
take  cure  to  make  the  drainage  perfect,  and,  if  possible, 
so  arrange  it  that  you  can  lift  yonr  plant  tem|>orarily  from 
the  stage  and  roof,  tying  it  to  a  few  stakes  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  glass.  The  root  dryness  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  however,  and  nothing  tends  to  keep 
root  fibres  so  healthy  as  this  when  existing  under 
adverse  conditions. 

Tho  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonloora 
seropervirens)  (O'crmaniol.— The  climber  enclosed  is  ths 
Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicorn  sempervirens), 
which  is  hardy  In  the  milder  district*  of  England,  where 
it  Hiu-ceeds  best  tralnel  to  a  wall.  Reside  this  it  is 
unsurpassed  a*  a  climber  for  the  greenhouse,  where 
trained  to  a  rafter  or  to  a  portion  of  the  roof  it  will  flower 
from  spring  to  autumn.  It  grows  in  ordiniry  compost 
and  doe*  best  in  common  with  most  climbers  when 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border,  l-'or  this  the  soil 
should  1m?  cleared  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  6  inches  of 
brick-rubble  placed  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  On  this 
must  be  placed  a  layer  of  turves  with  the  Grass  down¬ 
wards,  Then  fill  the  border  with  a  mixture  of  rough 
loam,  leaf-mould,  ami  sand,  the  whole  of  which  should  be 
trodden  down  moderately  lirin  and  level.  A  border  once 
prepared  like  this  is  permanent,  provided  there  is  a  drain 
at  tho  bottom.  Any  pruning  needed  liy  this  Honeysuckle 
should  he  done  before  it  starts  into  growth  in  the  spring. 

Pruning  Marechal  Nlel  growing  In  cool- 

house  {Gerlru  (••).— This  llosc,  however  cool  it  is  grown 
under  glass,  will  blossom  not  later  than  .'lav  or  early  June. 
When  the  flowers  are  all  developed,  then  is  the  best  time 
to  do  such  priming  as  seems  necessary.  We  profer  then 
to  cut  back  its  growth  to  within  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  its 
base.  New  growths  are  then  made  during  tho  summer, 
which  are  left  almost  intact  save  cutting  oil  an  inch  or 
two  of  their  extreme  ends  in  February,  for  it  is  from  such 
growths  that  the  blossoms  arc  obtained.  It  is  n  pity 
you  cut  your  line  plant  hack  last  autumn.  The  splendid 
9  feet  growth  It  has  mvfc  this  summer  must  be  preserved 
intact,  and  if  well  ripened,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  after  such  a 
summer,  you  will  have,  instead  of  one  bloom,  certainly  a 
dozen  or  more,  especially  if  you  slightly  bend  it  to  the 
right  or  left,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  Ilo  not  stop 
the  shoot  now,  for  if  kept  well  syringed  and  also  wotered 
at  the  root  now  and  then,  it  will  add  several  feet  of  growth 
to  this  9  feet.  About  the  end  of  September  you  may 
pinch  out  its  point,  withhold  water,  and  give  plenty  of  air 
if  your  other  greenhouse  plants  will  allow  of  you  doing 
so.  This  will  harden  the  growth  and  enable  it  to  produce 
finer  blossoms  next  season. 

Conservatory  In  winter  (A.  Dillon).— The  idea 
of  furnishing  your  conservatory  with  Rhododendrons  is  a 
good  ons,  for  besides  supplying  a  green  appearance 
throughout  the  winter,  as  the  season  advances  their  blos¬ 
soms  will  make  a  goodly  show.  Any  of  the  hardy  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  your 
principal  object  being  to  get  well-shaped  plants)  furnished 
with  flower  buds,  Andromeda  japonlca  and  floribimda 
arotwo  pretty  evergreen  shrubs,  whoso  white,  waxy,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  like  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  borne  in  early 
spring.  There  are  no  Palms  to  suit  you,  hut  well- 
halanced  plants  of  Yucca  rccurva  would  he  very  ornamen¬ 
tal.  To  follow  the  Christmas  Roses  you  might  have 
•everal  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Scillas,  etc  ,  all  of  which  with  that  amount  of  protection 
would  flower  before  those  out-of-doors  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  deciduous  subjects,  too,  that  flower  in  early 
spring  would  be  very  useful,  the  blossoms  being  valuable 
at  a  time  when  their  brethren  out-of-doors  still  wear  their 
winter  garb.  Such  plants  as  Lilacs,  I)  utzia  gracilis, 
Forsvthia  suxpensa,  Azalea  mollis,  Spinel  oonfusa,  and 
Slapnylca  colohloa  can  lie  specially  recommended.  The 
Liurcstinus,  too,  is  a  pretty  evergreen  that  will  flower  in 
the  winter. 

Chrysanthemums  -  best  buds  for  bush- 
grown  plants  ( A  O  •nstant  tbeuler j  — The  names  in 
your  selection  embrace  a  pleasing  variety  noth  in  fonn 
and  colour,  and  as  your  aim  is  not  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms,  we  take  it  you  wish  to  have  a  free  display  of  the 
kinds,  and  also  wish  to  select  buds  which  will  represent 
the  respective  varieties  at  their  beat.  Crown -buds  develop¬ 
ing  any  time  after  the  third  week  in  August  shoulc^angwer 
the  purpose  of  Golden  Oats,  John  l,ightfoot,  Edii 
neux,  Avalanche,  Florence  Davit,  G.pGj,  Sehwlbe,. 
|(D9wies,  Ufllets  th#  hods  are  r>-|,»lne>i  about  tf 


named  it  is  unlikely  that  your  results  will  be  a*  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  you  hope.  'Terminal-buds  of  Stanstcad  Surprise, 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  C.  IT.  Payne, 
Viviand  Morel,  Baron  Ilirsch,  Miss  Mary  Godfrey,  and 
Mme.  Carnot  are  tho  best  for  your  purpose.  Terminal-buds 
of  this  latter  lot,  if  retained  about  the  end  of  August  or 
in  the  early  days  of  September,  cannot  fail  to  develop 
good  flow  ers  if  the  plants  have  already  made  nice  hushes. 
Your  method  of  culture  is  a  good  one,  and  those  in  need  of 
a  bright  display  in  the  dull  winter  months  could  not  very 
well  do  better  than  grow  a  batch  of  bush  plants. 

Carnations  (If and  Lindsay).— Wo  think  you  would 
get  much  better  results  from  the  border  kinds,  as  your 
frame  is  not  in  the  least  suitable  to  the  “  Tree  "  varieties, 
many  ol  which  grow  to  A  feet  or  1  feet  high  The  former 
is  indeed  quite  an  ordinary  height  ot  flowering  time  for 
plants  twelve  months  old.  The  only  really  dwarf  kind  is 
Winter  Cheer,  which  may  be  flowered  at  about  15  Inches 
or  IS  Inches.  Moreover,  such  things  require  a  dry,  airy 
condition  always  about  them,  such  as  is  no!  at  all  com¬ 
mon  In  an  ordinary  frame  in  autumn  and  winter.  To 
attempt  to  heat  such  a  frams  in  the  manner  you  suggest 
would  but  destroy  your  chances  of  success  all  round.  By 
making  a  specialty  of  the  border  kinds  there  Is  little 
reason  for  failure,  as  you  can  give  them  nil  the  attention 
they  require.  The  frame  mentioned  would  hold  quite  a 
large  number  of  plants  anil  give  a  wealth  of  liloom.  If  you 
had  more  layers  than  you  required  you  roulil  pot  on 
some  of  the  larger  plants  into  S-inch  i>ot*.  These  not  only 
flower  much  earlier,  but  produce  blooms  in  a  wholesale 
sort  of  way.  Duchess  Consuclo  may  he  treated  with  the 
rest,  ft  is  not  a  "Tree "-Carnation  In  any  sense  so  far  ns 
wo  have  seen  it.  It  is  a  very  toll  kind,  and  fully  3J  feel 
high.  The  Maltnnisons  you  could  remove  to  a  sunny 
window  in  frosty  weather,  and  by  keeping  them  quite  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  at  the  100I,  g-t  them  through  the  winter  in 
safety. 

Transplanting  Roses  (It.  H’.  IF.).— The  last  week 
in  September  will  not  lie  too  early  to  transplant  your 
Rose-Bushes.  Lift  them  with  all  tho  care  you  can  so  as  to 
preserve  tho  roots,  and  replant  at  onco.  Do  not  prune 
at  all  until  tho  first  wook  in  April  noxt,  by  which  time 
your  bushes  should  have  become  well  rooted.  When  you 
do  the  pruning  he  careful  to  press  on  the  roots  with  one 
foot,  so  that  tho  roots  be  not  disturbed  by  the  cutting  of 
the  wood.  In  your  northern  district  it  would  lie  a  good 
plan  to  place  a  top-dressing  of  long  manure  about  the 
plants  to  help  exclude  frost.  With  respect  to  your  soil, 
which  seems  to  be  shallow,  and  is  tenacious,  also  contain¬ 
ing  much  iron,  we  strongly  advise  you  to  open  the  lied 
where  the  Rases  are  to  lie  planted  atone  end  with  a  trench 
2  feet  wide,  throw  out  the  good  top-soil,  then  remove  and 
wheel  away  10  Inches  ol  the  bottom  or  poor  sub  soil. 
Replace  that  with  the  top-soil,  throwback  Into  the  trench 
the  rood-grit,  old  mortar-refuse,  anil  any  other  good  top¬ 
soil  that  you  can  get  or  spare.  Mix  it  all  well,  and  you 
will  then  have  a  depth  of  from  18  inches  to  Si  inches  of 

Bod  soil  for  the  Roses.  That  should  lie  done,  if  possible. 

lore  you  are  compelled  to  lift  your  Roses.  If  it  cannot 
lie  so  done,  then  when  you  remove  the  Roses  lay  them  in 
by  the  roots  in  the  new  garden  temporarily,  until  the  now 
lied  I*  ready  for  them.  You  will  probably  And  it  best  lo 
:ut  tho  wood  hack  rather  hard  in  the  spring. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Olearla  Haasti  (Margaret,  Waltinglon).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  shrub,  specimens  of  which  you  send.  It 
is  hardy  in  most  parts  ol  Kngland,  and  we  have  seen  line 

Cilants  of  it  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen.  In  the  more  favoured 
ocalities  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  ami  if  planted  in  large 
groups  has  a  flue  effect  when  covered  with  its  masses  of 
Astor  like  flowers.  Even  when  out  of  hloom  It  is  very 
effective.  In  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  found  at  an 
altitude  ol  4,090  feet,  it  forms  a  low  shrubby  bush.  It 
usually  blooms  in  August,  and  remains  in  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  a  sandy 
loam  answering  as  well  os  any. 

FRUIT. 

Manuring  fruit-trees  {Pencil).— We  assume  that 
your  heavily-cropped  fruit-trees  are  outdoors.  In  that 
case  they  will  lie  getting  ample  moisture,  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  and  general  rainfall,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  may  In?  wise  to  odd  any  form  of  manure  Just  at 
present.  Should  the  rains  cease  and  dry  weather  ensue, 
then  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid-manure  once  n 
week  that  would  reach  the  roots  would  do  good.  That 
may  consist  o(  soot  one  p»ck,  sulphate  of  ammonia  I  lb  , 
and  kaiuit  1  lb. ,  all  soaked  lor  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tub 
containing  twenty  gallons  of  water.  If  1  lb.  of  bone  flour 
be  added,  so  much  the  better.  If  now  you  could  place 
over  the  roots  of  your  trees  a  coat  of  any  form  of  nnimal- 
tnxnurc  such  os  would  wash  in  slowly,  you  would  do  good. 
But  any  strong  manures  given  Just  now  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  too  much  wood-growth. 

Young  Apple-trees  on  Gross  (/.am).— It  was 

fortunate  that  your  newly-planted  Applo-trccs  did  not 
fruit  this  year.  Your  first  object  should  lie  to  get  them 
well  established.  It  would  have  been  wise  had  they  been 
rather  hard  cut  hack  in  the  winter  after  having  become 
well  -rooted,  to  induce  them  to  make  strong  shoots,  ns  then 
strong  root  action  results.  When  tho  heads  are  left  un¬ 
pruned,  root  action,  for  the  first  year,  is  sluggish.  You 
should  have  the  Grass  cleaned  away  from  over  the  roots 
in  a  circle  4  feet  across,  and  place  about  them  a  dressing 
of  long  manure,  allowing  that  to  lie  till  next  March, 
removing  it  when  the  spring  advances,  and  putting  on 
another  coat  towards  tne  end  of  May.  Shoots  may  lie 
shortened  a  little,  say,  one  third  in  the  winter,  and  weak 
ones  cut  hard  back.  The  object  of  pruning  now  must  In¬ 
to  form  pro|>er  thin  head,*  with  ample  room  to  admit  light 
and  air  lietwecn  the  branches. 

Keeping  Apples  and  Pears  (R.  M.  S.).— Expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  first  necessity  in  the  good  keep¬ 
ing  of  Apples  and  Fears  into  the  winter  is  that  flrst  the 
fruits  must  hang  on  the  trees  late  to  be  thoroughly 
matured,  and  second  that  they  must  lie  of  late-keeping 
varieties.  Few  Fears  will  keep’ in  any  way  later  than  the 
end  of  November,  and  the  hulk  of  the  best  will  naturally 
ripen  or  become  mellow  before  then.  But  beside*  the 
things  above  named  the  store  should  be  cool,  and  to  get 
that  it  is  well  to  have  it  rather  low,  a  well-drained  earth 
flop',  JAucf  walls  of  day,  concrete,  or  brick,  and  a  roof  of 
h»i  .VJbtAdse  the  varying  outer  temperature  rardy 
'  1«.  A  at  each  end,  anff  Ugh^lWlyeo 


along  on  either  side,  on  which  (lie  fruit  can  be  placed 
evenly,  without  straw,  make  the  best  possible  conditions. 
The  temperature  all  the  winter  should  lie  about  40  dogs. 

Renovating  Peaoh-trees  (/-'.  D,).—  So  long  ns  the 
fruit*  on  a  Peach-tree  are  green  you  may  syringe  with 
clear  water  as  freely  as  you  like,  consistent  with  not  over- 
watering  the  roots.  But  as  the  tree  is  in  a  house,  that  is 
hardly  likely  to  happen.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  trees  you  referred  to  as  having  Iwicn  badly  Infested 
with  nphis  suffered  from  exceeding  dryness  at  the  roots. 
It  I*  always  wise  to  water  the  bordors  liberally,  cspecially 
in  the  winter  when  nature  waters  trees  at  rest  so  hlierally 
outside.  Too  many  people  forget  to  water  trees  under 
glass  then.  If  you  will  give  your  infested  trees  liberal 
syringing!  with  soft-soap  and  yuassiachips  well  soaked  in 
water,  followed  a  day  later  with  others  of  Clearwater,  and 
the  roots  some  manure  in  the  winter  and  spring,  they 
should  thoroughly  recover.  Very  likely  plenty  of  water 
and  feeding  with  manure  are  needed  to  put  your  trees  into 
sound  condition. 


SHORT  RBPLIBJS. 

Robl.  Gamble.— If  you  write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
show  at  which  y  ou  wish  to  exhibit  he  will  send  vou  the 

rules  In  which  the  size  of  box  should  lie  specified. - 

M.  C.  Hamilton.— ijulte  Impossible  to  say  from  such 

shrivelled  leaves. - Tcnm'*. —There  Is  no  reason  why  the 

Clematis  should  not  do,  while  you  may  also  plant  some  of 
tho  strong-growing  climbing  Roses,  including  tho  beauti¬ 
ful  single  and  semi-double  kinds,  as  also  the  Jaiiancsc  R. 

rugosa. - Clare.— We  fear  your  I'ea-seed  will  lie  mixed, 

being  so  close  together.  By  all  means  save  the  seed,  as 

mixtures  are  also  very  licautiful. - Bob. — Imivosslhlo  to 

say  unless  one  were  to  see  the  plants. - II.  IF.  C.  -Send 

specimens  of  the  Tomatoes  you  refer  to,  and  then  we  will 
help  you.  It  seems  lo  lie  the  Fotalo  disease  that  has 
attacked  your  plant*.  —  K.  A.  Gib  ton. —  Kindly  send 
some  leaves  of  your  Holly  hoi  ks,  and  I  hen  wc  ennlietter  help 
you.  From  your  description  we  fear  your  plains  have 
Been  attacked  by  the  Hollyhock  disease,  which  has  of  late 

years  been  no  destructive.  -  Manseiroman.  —  The 

Austrian  Pino  is  best  propagated  from  seed.  The  cones 
when  ripe  are  kiln  dried,  which  causes  the  seed  to  fall 
out.  Any  nurseryman  should  lie  able  to  get  you  a  plant 

of  the  New  Zealand  Flax. - M is.  Ftuikes.—See  reply  rs 

"Seedling  Oranges"  in  our  issue  of  August  11,  p.  317. 
Any  nurseryman  ought  to  lie  able  to  get  a  Tea  plant  for 

vou. - M.  P. — See  reply  to  “  Walsingham  '*  re  Madonna 

Lily  in  our  issue  of  August  13,  p.  330. - A.  M.  //.—See 

article  on  "  Summer  propngntion  ol  Tufted  Pansies, "  in 
our  issue  of  August  18,  p.  333. - II.  A.  /f.—Tlic  Carna¬ 

tion  you  send  is  too  old.  You  ought  to  have  raised  some 
lay  ers  last  year  and  planted  them  out  in  fresh  quarters. 
Carnations  from  layers  arc  always  tho  best,  and  It  is  very 
seldom  that  plants  last  In  good  health  over  two  years. 


*.*  Any  oommunualioni  respecting  plant!  or  fruit! 
tent  to  name  ikould  aheayt  accompany  Ike  parcel, 
which  tkould  be  addressed  to  tki  Editor  of  Gardrmmo 
IttusTRATiD.  37,  Soutkampton-ttrtet,  Strand.  W.C.  Ho 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruit!  or  (lower#  for  naming 
should  be  rent  at  one.  time. 

Names  of  plants.— X.,  Doin  g  Park.  I,  Diplacus 
ulutinosus ;  3,  Origanum  Tournefortl ;  3,  ■  laiiipaniila 

isophvlla  alba ;  4,  Campanula  fragill*. - A.  >1.  K 

I,  i  '.vt.ilpa  hignnnioidcs ;  2,  Kpiinedmm  sp. ;  3,  Station 

latifolia  ;  4,  Eccrcmoonrptis  scaber. - Battyeford.— 

Yellow  flower,  Coronillo  Emoru*  ;  Blue  flower,  Galcga 

officinalis;  Brownish  flower,  llleracliim  aiirantiacuin. - 

IF.  Piekworth.—' The  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus  Coll nus). - Bre. 

IF.  J.  II.  Faith/nU.— Roses  (alien  to  pieces  ;  tl,  Centaurcn 

inocrocephala. - G.  A.  M.—l,  Ly thrum  sallcnria;  2, 

Trodescantia  virginica ;  3,  Hemerocalli*  flava. - ./. 

SaimmeU.—\,  Alstnemerla  chilensis  ;  2, Oalega officinalis. 
— — Sunngdenc.—  Roses  [alien  to  pieces.  Kindly  send 

hurls  and  some  of  tho  wood. - Attire.— Potato  very 

much  resembles  the  American  Rase. - Prior  llenbg. — 

1,  Oynomlum  falcatum ;  2,  Asplcnium  viviparum ;  3, 

Send  better  specimen  ;  4,  Begonia  nitida. - Donat. — 

Yellow  flower,  Lyslmachla  vulgaris ;  Blue  flower,  .Sym¬ 
phytum  osperriinum  ;  Mauve  flower,  Oalega  officinalis. - 

Constant  Reader.— Aralia  splnosa.— — S.  M.  R.— l.Sedum 
Fosterianum  ;  2,  Bcrbcris  Aquifolium  ;  3,  Seduin  spurium  ; 

4,  Sedum  sexangiilore, - G.  F.—  l,  Please  send  better 

specimen ;  2,  Rhus  typhina ;  3,  Cornu*  sanguines ;  4, 
Amy  gdala*  sp. ;  5,  Kindly  send  in  fruit ;  6,  Retinospora 

pisifera. - Fanny  Green.— I,  Next  week  ;  2,  Hornbeam  ; 

3,  Lonicera  LedeWiri ;  4,  Wayfaring-tree  (Viburnum 

Lantann) ;  5,  Spirsca  callosa. - Roses.  —  Veratrum 

nigrum.  The  Ncmesia  is  N.  strumosa,  the  size  of 

flowers  being  due  to  good  cultivation. - Mrs.  II.  Leeds. 

—The  Throat  Wort  (Trochelium  cosruleuni). - A. 

Lucy.  —  Lychnis  Viscana,  fl.-pl.  -  H.  G.  —  Berried 

plant,  Bcrbcris  dulcis ;  2,  Choisya  ternala. - J.  B  . 

Alderlen  F.dge.—WM  Chicory  (Cichorium  lotybus). - 

/".  A-.  Ktsirorth. — 1,  Splrma  ariiefolia ;  2,  Impossible  lo 

name  from  leaves  only  ;  3,  Kchevcria  retusa. - J.  Jones. 

—1,  Sempervivum  sp.  ;  2.  Cassia  corymbosa  ;  3,  Justicia 

carnea.— I’pton.— Rose  Izunarque. - Y.  Lindsay.— Pink 

flowers,  Spirals  Douglasi ;  White  flowers,  Spirsia  Nobleana  ; 

3,  Spirma  ariiefolia. - Jfbks.— Platycodon  (Campanula) 

grnndiflorum.  -  Kruger.— I,  Asplcnium  Nidus-avis  ; 

2,  Peperomia  argyrea  variegata  ;  3,  Pho-nix  sp. ;  4,  Crimrai 
sp. ;  5,  Corypha  australis;  6,  Adiantum  decorum.  Me 
hope  to  have  an  article  on  Crinums  in  a  coming  issue. 

Names  of  fruit.- TV?-  GVc.-Ooose berry  Leader. 
- II.  .1/.— Red  Hawthorodon. - Major  II.  Creagh  — 

4,  Probably  Hawthornden  ;  5,  (lolden  Pippin  ;  (1,  Worcester 
Pcarmain.  Pear  quit*  imjKMMible  to  name  from  such  a 
poor  specimen.  It  is  advisable  when  sending  fruit  for 
namo  to  send  more  than  one  specimen. 

Catalogues  received.— I>obbio  snd  Co.,  Rothesay. 

—List  oj  Bulbs  and  other  Plants. - Albert  F.  Upstone. 

Rotherham.— Catalogue  of  Flattering  Bulbs. — -Samuel 
Dobie  and  Son,  lleathfleld Gardens,  Chester.— H'/nfer end 
Soring  Flouers  for  the  Greenhouse  and  Garden.— — « . 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  N.—  Bulbs  aiul  Winter 

Flowers. — -K.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. - Choice  Bulbs. 

- TJflacUliOilw?  iifidRon,  Ltd.,  York  .-List  blBolbs. 

ate, _ -Jos.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.-/!"/'"  Catalogue 
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BOULTON  &'PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH 


NEW  PATENT 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Design 
mill  Plant*.  With  full  description  of  nil  the  best  rl*ot>, 
their  cultnro  end  arrangement,  beeutifully  and  extenrur'i 
llluotrated  with  fine  engraving*.  Medium  8vo,  IS*.;  po« 

free.  15s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN— two  volt.— hall 
bound  sage-green  morocco — suitable  for  library  or  preseoia. 
tinn.  Price  one  guinea  nett.  Henceforward  the  book  may 
always  be  had  in  this  form. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing 

nearly  700  illustrations,  with  description*,  and  culture  'I 
tho  Garden  Vegetables  of  cold  and  temperate  cBmatra 
8vo.  15s. ;  post  free.  15e.  6d. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  6TOVE  PLANTS. 

FLOivKRttJn  and  Fine-leaved  Palm'J,  Ferns,  a-l 
Lycopodiums,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and 
cultivation  of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  tea 
plants  in  cultivation.  By  Thomah  Baines.  Price  12*.; 
post  free,  12s.  6*1. 

A  few  conies  of  the  previous  cdilion  of  Greenhorn'  i  4 


No.  90.  -FORCE  PUMP  ON  WHEELS, 


n  1  Cash  Price,  Car  Paid.  I 

J  Wl  PUMP  ONLY,  £4  8  0. 

10  ft.  Suction  Hose 
anl*  Strainer, 

II  10  ft.  Doli  very  Hose 

J L  \  and  Strainer. 

— •*  *  '  F,> ■  reme  width,  '.7  ins. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATAL0CUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


If  you  want  a  Boiler  it  is  not  worth 
while  nowadays  to  buy  an  antiquated  one. 
Get  the  very  latest  thing1,  the 
most  efficient  and  moat  approved 

For  Pri22?  an  1  full  pirticular*.  with 
copies  of  letters  from  appreciative  pur¬ 
chasers,  apply  to 

12  Honrs  Stove  Syndicate, 

LIMITED, 

66,  VICTORIA  STREET, 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


'HE  WILD  GARDEN :  oit,  the  Natorausa- 

tiok  AND  Natural  Grouping  of  H»rdv  Exovtc 
Plants,  with  it  chapter  on  tho  Garden  of  Bntieh  WU 
Flowers.  Fourth  Kdillon,  with  wood  engravings  fn-a 
drawings  l>y  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlsrgol 
Dcmyevo,  linen  hoards,  price  12a. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN,  special  edition,  printed  at 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd, 
atorwic  xi. 


THE  STOURBRIDCE  HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR  GREEK  HOUSES, 
OON8KRV  ATOR1BB,  So. 
Mont  economical  and  cllielcnt. 
This  apparnlus  ha«  allaincd 
goal  populerily.  Made  at  our 
own  foundry  and  under  our  own 
supervision.  Before  ordering 
elsewhere,  send  for  Revised 
Price  List,  giving  lull  particu¬ 
lars,  free  by  post. 

J.  &  W.  WOOD. 

Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


hand  prena  on  fluent  baud-made  paiier,  well  bound  in  vclluia, 
one  guinea  uett. 

VILLA  GARDENING.  A  handbook  embracing 

villa  gardening  in  all  ita  branches,  with  eighteen  chapint 
specially  devoted  lot  Irnamental  Gardening.  By  E,  llOBDAI. 

Price  6*. :  pest  ircc,  fa.  6d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS:  Giving  description;  if 

upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  Ino  moat  ornameoisl 
species,  with  directions  for  Iheir  arrangement  nndcultuia 
6lh  edition.  Cloth  hound,  la.  6d. ;  by  post,  is.  9d. 

A  DICTIONARY  or  ENGLISH  NAMES  T 
PLANTS.  In 
English 

work  el  value  which  eitenda  over  a 


HBATHMAMS 

WINDOW  CLEANING  GUARD. 


...  two  Parts  —  English  -  Latin  and  Lat'3- 
By  Wm.  Miller.  12s  .  peat  free,  12s.  6d.  '  A 

...  _  _ L. .1 _ -  large  field,  incMcrg 

cultivated  native  and  lorcign  plants,  tree*  and  shrub*  - 
TimtH,  July  25,  1855. 

THE  POTATO  IN  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Embracing  every  phase  of  it6  cultivation,  with  chapter*  OB 
disease  and  cpecial  culturea.  Price  la. ;  by  poet,  1b.  2d. 

THE  APPLE  IN  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

Containing  full  account  of  Ho  culture,  with  special  chapter 
on  Apple  Cookery.  Price  is. ;  by  post,  la.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of  Trees. 

Shrubs,  and  Plant*  suitnblo  for  Town  Culture  in  tbs 
garden,  window,  or  greenhouse.  Price  la. ;  by  poat,  1*  It 

LONDON  MARKET  GARDENS.  Showing 

tho  manner  In  which  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ars 
grown  for  market.  By  C.  W.  Shaw.  Price  la.  ;  post  Ire* 

Is.  2d. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  A  Hand¬ 
book  giving  lull  information  for  the  culture  of  fruit  (or 
profit.  Pine  n  ;  post  free,  is.  3d. 

GOD'S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL  :  ok,  the  Ceme¬ 
teries  of  the  Future.  Third  Edition.  With  III'*- 
(rations.  7s  6d. ;  post  free,  8a.  Published  in  a.cheaptr 
form,  and  with  additions  under  the  name  CREMATION 
AND  URN  BURIAL,  is. ;  po„t  free,  la.  Id. 

THE  GARDEN  ANNUAL  for  1900.  Contai'iB 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural 
Trade.  The  Lisle  oi  Gardena  and  Country  Seata  (conta'o- 
Ing  over  9,000)  hate  been  very  carefully  and  exittuUdT 
revil'  d,  and  aro  admitted  io  be  tho  moat  complete  t>« 
published.  Price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  from  this  Office, 

37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


»  A  n  ■  ”  INSECTICIDE,  >* 

I  admitted  by  Users  to  he 
&A  D  ■■  L  Ton  best  plant  Wash 
”  ”  m m  for  Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 

Ireen  and  Blnck  Fly  _  -  -  -  _ 

American  Blight.  Bl  |1I_||C 

Calerpillurs,  II  r  111  J 

and  all  kiuda  oi  I  ■  ■  I 


HEATHMAN  A  CO 

2.  Endoll  Street. 

LONDON,  W.C. 


N  S  S  •*  N  SoKfK  SANMvAV 

DING  lift  STOOPING. 

E  Nil  SOILED  HANDS, 

r  nil  TREADING  BEDS. 


“GARDENING”  BINDING  COVERS. 

Covers  for  binding  each  volume  of  Gardrsino  froa 
Yol  I.  up  (o  the  present  time  are  on  sale, 

PRICE  la.  6d.  EACH. 

Post  free  Is.  9d.  each. 

Of  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  or  from  ths 
PttBLiaiiiNo  Office: 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET.  STRAND.  W.O. 
IIUR&ES  I  MIN  CLOTHS,  best  and  stronger 

■U-  in  the  market,  H  in  by  S3  in  wide,  waterproof,  on  stew 
navy  canvas,  and  weighs  t  th.  I  will  send  one  port  free  for 
worth  7s  6d  —From  Hr  .1  HASSON.  Rye. 


Averages  20  ohoanor  than  ordinary. 


i-  FLO'.VER  BEDS  &c  .  may  be  kept  in 

>  Perfect  Order.  The  Peons*  being  Z  . 

5  very  close  together.  It  loosens  tliu  ft 

soil  and  removes  weeds  better  and  / 

•  quicker  than  by  hand.  Made  in  two  ^ 

f  styles,  for  Flower  Beds.  4  Prongs,  ? 

i  for  Lawns,  **3  Prongs  and  Lever,  £ 

i  Price  (with  3  ft.  handle)  1  3  Post  Free.  f 

U  LYTLE,  3'  B?;'1?"n,3j'UVEnP00L./ 


THE  CONICAL  BOILER 


Is  the  Cheapest,  Most  Efficient,  and  Eco¬ 
nomical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For  heating 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Warehouse*, 
Churches,  Chapels,  ant!  for  Amateur 
Gardeners.  Require*  very  little  attention 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel,  ami  cannot  burn 
hollow.  Hole  Maker* — 

NEWSUM.  DYSON.  A  CO.. 

BEESTON  ROAD.  LEEDS. 

Prices  and  TcMlmonlah  on  application. 


YT  9  ft.  long,  0  fi  wide,  quito  new,  with  two  upright  M* 
four  side  poles,  mallet.  |>egs,  and  teiit-bag  complete,  cam*** 
paid  f.-r  35*  — H,  J.  OAHSON.  Government  Contractor,  Hy*_ 

•■OLUGICIDE”  (Registered).—  Certain  aestn 
hi  lo  slug*,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Pl-oi* 
and  domestic  animals  Tho  greatest  boon  to  gardeners  )•» 
invented.  In  fid.  per  Box,  or  Heed  anion,  or  post  paid  Of 
"SI.ItGU-IDE  ItlMI'ANV  if,.  M  ,rv  l.-rv.rt  .t„-l.  Brig? 

WHEELS,  nil  sizes,  for  Carriage,  Oorts, 

*  Y  Waggon, V  Also  Rubber  Tyres,  all  makes  and*«ft 
Very  V.-t  quality.  Trial  solMted.— THE  CITY  WHEEu 


HOUSES Al,RED 

1  A  O  IT  B7 1. 


PEEL 

ra«"sa 

L  -UstWoodGreehk 

tsrmramr. 


1  ADIE8  AND  GENTLEMEN  . 

lJ  lurrease  iheir  incomes  by  POULTRY 
limn  converting  Id.  eggs  Into  shilling chicken*, 
tht*  Industry  wc  intend  supplying  each  anplit 
next  28  days  with  otto  o(  our  40-Egg  Incubat 
Free  Gift  Form  lo 


Room  T  1. 

POULTRY  BREEDERS'  APPLIANCE  COY., 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

HEATINC  APPARATUS  FOR  CREENHOUSES 

from  lfi*.  dd. ,  enmpiete.  PROPAGATORS,  FRAME 
HEATERS,  arid  FUMIGATOR8  Catalogue*.  Id.  alantp. 
C.  TOOPE  (F.K.H.S.)  and  SON. 
STEPNEY  SQUARE,  STEPNEY.  LONDON.  E. 

VTETTING  FOR  TENNIS  BORDERING,  so 

lY  useful  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  specially  prepared  with  a 
tin*  attached  to  the  not  top  and  bottom  throughout,  easy  M 
■At  or  take  away;  25  yards  long,  3  yards  wide,  7VMy 
ferriage  paid.  I  do  not  require  paymeuttU  ypuhavore;-ei«d. 


NORUBBISH. 


wttltKS.  Dtthlln 


FLOWER  POTS-FLOWER  POTS 

12  8-in.,  20  6-In.,  60  6-in.,  60  4-In.,  60  S-ln„  packed  in  crab 
(returnable)  and  pul  on  rail  for  7a  6d.  1900  New  lllustmei 
Catalogue  Flower  PoU,  Saucers,  Seed-pans.  Rhuharrt  Bm 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


press  a  day  earlier,  and  shall  feel  oMm#“ 
If  advertisers  will,  therefore,  sond  •heir 
advertisements  as  early  In  tho  wooU  a* 
possible,  as  no  advertisement  Intended 
the  next  Issue  can  be  Inserted,  altered,  or 
stopped,  unless  the  Instructions  ore  receive* 
[bvr  tho-  fi'iit;  ifjst  ou  the  FRIDAY  oenufl* 
of  thrvriel*  prebetUn*  the  date  of  Usne. 
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wall,  with  very  little  trouble  in  training,  a 
round,  fan-shaped  tree  that  can  easily  be  picked 
out  from  other  kinds  on  the  same  wall  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Those  who  have  tried  it  and  found  it 
wanting  in  qualify,  when  thickly  trained  should 
train  the  new  BtfooWrijQcBei  AKrgora  apart.  It 


of  course,*  fAHm^ 8hor{  that?  pliiugft  jcinds  aa 
Noblesse  and  Grouse  Mignorfhe.-*(J!  I  \  ,• 

■//,  ; .**  i  V 

VE  GeYAC-ITE.**. 


CLUB  IN  CABBAGES. 

In  a  reply  given  to  a  correspondent,  under  the 
heading  of  “  Club  in  Cabbages,''  it  is  stated  that 
“  sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  grub  of  a  small 
beetle  or  weevil,  and  occasionally  the  maggot  of 
a  midge  or  fly  is  responsible  for  the  mischief.” 
Now,  this  diseaso  will  never  be  kept  in  check  or 
exterminated  until  its  real  naturo  is  properly 
understood  by  everyone.  The  disease  is  not 
caused  by  any  insect,  but  by  a  fungus — one  of 
the  “slime  fungi"  (Plasniodiophora  brassiere). 
The  spores  are  in  the  soil,  having  been  matured 
in  some  plant  which  has  been  infested  by  the 
disease.  These  spores  are  liberated  when  the 
root  decays  in  any  way,  and  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  the  spores  open,  and  their  contents, 
which  are  small  masses  of  a  jelly-like  matter, 
exude.  The  little  masses  have  the  power  of 
creeping  about,  as  it  were,  among  the  particles 
of  which  the  soil  is  composed.  When  one  comes 
into  contact  with  the  rootlets  of  a  plant  of  the 
nature  of  Cabbages,  Turnips,  etc.,  they  are 
taken  up  into  the  root  in  the  same  way  that  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  are,  and  when  they  reach 
one  of  the  cells  of  which  the  root  is  composed 
they  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cell,  and  tho  latter,  owing  to  its 
now  occupant,  grows  much  larger,  so  that  when 
a  large  number  of  cells  in  a  root  are  infested  by 
this  fungus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
root  becomes  distorted.  Eventually  some  of 
tho  largo  cells  nmy  be  found  to  be  full  of  spores  ; 
these,  when  they  reach  the  soil  again,  Ixscome 
sources  of  infestation.  No  portions  of  an 
infested  crop  should  lie  left  to  decay  on  the 
ground,  but  should  lie  collected  and  burnt. 
Lime  appears  to  be  the  best  dressing  for  soil 
that  is  contaminated  by  this  fungus.  Manures 
that  contain  acids,  sulphates,  and  phosphates 
should  bo  avoided,  as  they  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  fungus.  All  cruciferous  weeds, 
such  as  Mustard,  Charlock,  Shepherd’s  Purse, 
etc  ,  should  be  carefully  exterminated,  as  they 
a •'e  liable  to  lie  attacked  by  this  disease. 

Experiments  have  lieen  made  that  prove, 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake,  that  the 
fuiigtu  is  the  cause  of  tho  abnormal  growth  of 
tho  roots.  Plants  have  been  grown  in  soil  that 
win  perfectly  free  from  infection  by  this  fungus. 
Some  were  watered  with  water  in  which  some 
of  the  spores  had  lieen  placed,  and  they  were 
invariably  attacked,  while  othors  planted  in 
some  of  the  same  soil,  but  not  watorod  with  the 
spores,  remained  porfoctly  healthy,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  the  disease.  The  spores  of  this 
fungus  may  remain  in  the  soil  for  some  years, 
so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  a  crop  which 
is  liable  to  attack  on  infnsted  soil  for  two  or 
throe  years,  unless  it  has  lieen  well  drossedwith 
lime  and  kept  free  from  all  weeds  that  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  infected.  The  spores  are  often 
tr.iu«ported  from  one  field  to  another  in  the 
earth  that  may  cling  to  the  feet  of  labourers, 
horses,  and  the  wheels  of  carts.  G.  (S.  S. 


LETTUCES  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
Those  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of  Lettuce  in 
wnitQr  or  next  spring  must  remember  that  some 
weeks  and  months  must  elapse  between  tho 
sowing  of  tho  seeds  and  tho  ultimate  enjoyment 
of  the  wholesome  salmi.  Tho  time  of  year  is 
with  us  when  seeds  may  otill  be  sown.  ’l'o  the 
inexperienced  the  proper  time  for  soed  sowing 
i.,  a  puzzle  not  easily  solved,  and  the  gardener 
of  many  years’  experience  rarely  finds  a  year 
pass  without  learning  some  useful  lesson,  often 
from  failure  or  accident.  The  most  suitable 
sorts,  too,  are  not  known  to  everyone,  and  it 
must  bo  said  that  what  succeeds  in-pno  garden 
tails  in  another  under  what  may  feem /irlur.ti  :§h 
conditions  and  tbcatinoiitl'-1  ItnaVotlmMi.'  tha 


means  of  everyone,  perhaps,  to  grow  several  sorts, 
but  I  would  advise  that  at  least  two  be  sown  for 
winter  work.  While  some  prefer  Cos  varieties, 
others  care  more  for  the  Cabbage  section  ;  for 
winter  use  it  is  as  well  to  have  some  of  each. 
Among  Cabbage  Lettuces  Stanstead  Park  is  a 
very  reliable  one  for  spring  cutting.  Under  the 
shelter  of  a  sunny  wall  Commodore  Nutt  and 
Tom  Thumb  are'  most  desirable ;  these  are 
small  growers,  and  sometimes  succeed  whe* 
larger  ones  fail.  Early  Paris  Market  is  a  larger 
Lettuce,  and  in  an  average  winter,  planted  on  a 
warm  border,  comes  in  early  ;  it  will  not  stand 
a  hard  winter  unprotected.  Hammersmith 
Hardy  I  always  sow  for  winter,  because  so 
hardy  ;  it  is  not  so  crisp  eating  as  the  last- 
named  unless  allowed  to  become  full  hearted. 
I  have  cut  nice  heads  of  this  in  February  from 
a  sunny  border — a  time  when  Lettuce  salad  is 
certainly  more  or  less  scarce,  and  thus  valuable. 
In  Cos  kinds  Hicks'  Hardy  and  Brown  Bath 
Cos  are  as  good  as  any.  The  former  is  a  white, 
the  other  a  (lark -leaved  sort.  These  are  later 
than  tho  Cabbage  Lettuces  in  turning  in.  Dur¬ 
ing  August  and  tho  early  part  of  (September  are 
suitable  periods  for  sowing ;  a  little  and  often 
is  the  rule  to  act  upon  in  this  matter.  No  par¬ 
ticular  date  can  be  named  when  to  sow  to 
obtain  Lettuce  at  any  given  date,  booause 
weather  has  such  a  powerful  influence  in  their 
favour  or  against  them.  If  a  pinch  of  seed  is 
sown  every  week  during  August  and  the  first 
week  of  (September,  and  a  few  plants  put  out 
from  each,  no  mistake  can  be  made,  and  the 
probability  is  that  Lettuces  will  be  forthcoming 
in  due  time  from  one  at  least  if  not  all  of  them. 

I  have  never  had  a  larger  supply  of  spring 
Lettuce  than  in  the  present  year.  Regular  sow¬ 
ings  were  made,  and  efforts  raised  to  promote 
growth,  but  the  weather  last  autumn  was  such 
that  no  seed  could  grow  unless  kept  well  watered 
daily.  The  consequence  was  these  remained  in 
the  ground  dormant  until  rain  set  in,  when 
plants  from  tho  several  sowings  advanced 
together.  The  prospects  of  a  winter  and  spring 
Bupply  are  much  better  at  this  date  than  last 
year,  the  rain,  which  has  been  general  through¬ 
out  tho  country,  favouring  liotli  tho  work  and 
seedling  plauts.  Sow  thinly,  and  in  drills  sutli- 
ciontly  wide  apart  to  allow  of  weeding  and 
hoeing.  If  the  plants  lieoonie  crowded  this  has 
a  weakening  influence  on  them  which  they  do 
not  soon  get  over.  When  planting  on  a  warm 
border  apply  some  decayed  manure  and  dig  it 
in,  but  in  the  open  gardon  firm  ground  is  better, 
because  the  growth  is  slower,  more  sturdy,  and 
frost  resisting— an  important  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  for  any  spring  crop.  W.  J. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Marrows  falling.— < 'an  you  suia'cst  any  reason  (or 
so  many  of  my  .Marrows  going  "IT  »t  stives  varying  from, 
say.  »n  Inch  growth  to  II  inches  t  I  hvl  n  lariro  heap  of 
weli-rotteil  manure  anil  earth  In  a  corner  (alKiul  a  good 
cartload  in  all) put  aside  tofurther  mature  lor  potting,  etc., 
next  year,  and  it  struck  me  it  would  lie  an  ideal  place  for 
Marrows,  so  planted  some  plants  in  the  heap.  The  plants 
made  tremendous  growth,  hilt  practically  ail  the  Marrows 
that  appear  wither  oil  in  time.  I  nippod  the  end  olT  the 
main  shoot  to  sec  if  that  would  have  any  effect.  The 
plant  immediately  sent  out  a  number  of  side  shoots,  which 
grew  rapidly,  but  with  Just  the  same  result. — K.  W.  M. 

[If  instead  of  planting  your  Marrows  on  a 
heap  of  apparently  solid  manure  vou  hail 
thrown  up  a  ridge  of  soil  in  the  garden  4  feet 
wide,  then  had  opened  liolos  3  foot  apart,  into 
each  of  which  were  put  three  or  four  spits  of  tho 
manure,  well  mixing  it  with  tho  soil,  then  put¬ 
ting  out  plants  on  to  these  mounds,  you  would 
have  hail  capital  crops.  You  hail  better  now,  to 
reduce  tho  strength  of  tho  Hhoots,  pick  off  somo 
of  the  coarse  leaves,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Nature.  Possibly  now  the  plants  may  produce 
healthy  fruit,  growth  being  less  gross  ] 

Growing  Tomatoes  (A.  Mas.).— It  is 
the  practice  with  many  growers  to  shorten 
partially,  hut  not  to  cut  clean  off,  somewhat 
strong  or  coarse  leaves  from  Tomato. plants 
towards  the  autumn,  after  a  good  iiunifior  of 
fruits  has  formed.  But  this  curse  leafage  is 
more  commonly  the  product  of  somewhat 
heavily-m  mured  soil,  and  ij  not  entirely, 
natural.  When  plants  have  made  ordinary 
leafage  none  of  it  should  he  cut  away.  But  it 
should  be  constant  practice  to  hard -pinch  out 
all  side  shoots,  keeping  the  plants  rigidly  to  tho 
■angle  main  stems,  as  in  that  way  they  are  (the 
j  i post  productive.  A  good  compost  for  Toma- 
Jcms- under  glass  in  pots  or  boxijsj  [4 1  fe6£xRt§r|fi’' 


loam  that  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  six  months,  in 
the  proportion  of  three-fourths,  the  other 
fourth  consisting  of  well-decayod  short-manure, 
wood-ashea,  and  soot,  all  well  mixed.  Outdoor 
Tomatoes  do  well  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
that  has,  after  being  well  manured,  grown  some 
vegetable  crop  first,  then  planted  with  Tomatoes. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  climate  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  may  suit  Tomatoes,  but  no 
doubt  plants  outdoors  will  do  best  when  set  out 
against  a  south  wall  or  fence.  Plants  indoors 
are  best  in  span-roofed  houses  12  feet  wide  with 
a  sunken  alley  in  tho  middle,  the  plants  put  out 
14  inches  apart  in  pots  or  boxes  and  tied  up  to 
wires  just  under  the  glass  roof. 

Geleri&C. — This  must  now  receive  attention 
both  in  the  matter  of  drawing  out  any  suckers 
that  may  form  at  the  base  and  thoroughly 
dronching  with  liquid-manure.  Scarcity  of  root 
moisture  induces  a  tough,  bitter-flavoured  stick, 
more  so  even  than  in  Celery.  The  Celery-fly  is 
likely  to  attack  the  foliage,  aud  must  lie  re¬ 
moved  by  hand-picking,  all  insecticides  proving 
useless.  If  any  late  sowings  aro  yet  implanted, 
no  time  should  lie  lost  iu  getting  the  young 
plants  out,  giving  a  good  rich  larder  and  water 
lug  frequently  after  the  removal.  A  good 
mulch  on  either  side  of  the  rows  where  planted 
singly  will  be  of  much  help  in  preserving  the 
moisture  until  the  plants  aro  established,  when 
manure-wator  must  be  given  as  recommended 
for  the  earlier  plantings. 

Planting  Cabbaees.--Those  who  have 
sufficient  ground  to  risk  extra  early  sowings  will 
now  have  plants  large  enough  for  putting  out  on 
permanent  quarters.  On  no  account  plant  on 
ground  lately  occupied  by  Cauliflowers,  or  club¬ 
bing  and  a  host,  of  other  evilB  may  follow.  A 
little  fresh  lime  spread  over  the  surface  and  dug 
in  with  the  manure,  also  a  little  soot,  will  not 
only  stimulate  growth,  hut  also  go  far  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  greatest  enem y  of  newly  autumn-planted 
green  crops— tho  underground  grub.  If  those 
oarly  Cabbages  were  pricked  off  from  the  seed- 
beds  on  to  spare  plntH  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  will  lift  woll  with  a  good  liall  of 
earth,  especially  if  a  good  soaking  of  water 
is  given  through  a  rose  tho  doy  before.  This 
should  always  lie  practised  after  a  drv  period, 
or  no  matter  how  carefully  tho  work  is  per¬ 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  soil  will  fall,  tearing  oil 
many  of  the  best  rootlets  with  it.  Plant  with  a 
trowel,  and  allow  a  distance  of  2  feet  between 
the  rows  and  1 8  inches  from  plant  to  plant : 
leave  a  shallow  basin  round  each,  and  water 
home.  If  time  can  be  spared  the  best  way  is  to 
draw  drills,  watering  those  well  over  night  and 
planting  the  following  morning.  Sink  the 
plants  well  in  tho  ground  to  prevent  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  windy  weather. 

The  Mushroom-house  —Now  is  a  good 
time  to  select  a  wot  day  for  thoroughly  cleaning 
this  structure  in  readiness  for  the  coming  season. 
Old  exhausted  beds  should  be  cleared  out,  all 
walls  whitewashed,  and  if  the  presence  of  wood 
lice  is  suspected,  boiling  water  poured  on  tin’ 
floors  and  in  all  crevices  will  banish  them.  See 
that  the  heating  apparatus  ia  iu  sound  condition 
and  throw  open  iloors  and  ventilators  to  thor¬ 
oughly  sweeten  the  structure.  In  places  where 
the  majority  of  horses  are  turned  out  to  grass 
at  this  period,  manure  from  corn-foil  horses  is 
scarce  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  wise  if  oarly  Mush¬ 
rooms  aro  required  to  commence  saving  it,  if 
even  in  small  quantities,  it  taking  some  time  to 
collect  sufficient  to  form  a  good-sized  early  boil. 


Hailstorm  In  July.— I  herewith  send  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  showing  some  hailstones  which  fell  at  Northampton 
on  July  20,  The  amount  ol  (tamale  done  to  grei-nhouso*. 
fruit,  and  flowers  through  the  breaking  ol  glass  was 
enormous.  The  hailstones  were  beautifully  symmetrical, 
circular,  and  flattened,  and  In  ever)  one  there  was  a  haul 
while  core  surrounded  by  Ice.  Tin:  SI  crugi  weight  ol  Ihe 
hailstone*  was  i  ot .  hut  in  many  instances  w ! 
circumference,  il  Inches.  S,  l\  Ariim  He.  ;v.  Unihlhal1- 
rtxul,  Svrt/mw  1‘tviK 

Architects  as  gardeners.— The  BuiM-.r 

says:  “The  landscape  gardener  has  become 
obsolete  !"  a  propos  of  a  book  written  by  a 
Mr.  Mawson,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  judge  oi 
the  value  of  that  book  he  might  glance  at  tho 
hideous  illustration  of  a  garden  quoted  from  it 
on  p.  147  (Buildtr,  Aug.  18).  If  this  cut  repre- 
,8ori|tp  the  architect  is  going  to  do  for  us, 
Heaven  savo  tho  country  from  his  disfigure- 
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THE  THROAT  WORT  (TRACHEL1UM 
CCERULEUM). 

Those  in  search  of  a  plant  that  will  do  good 
service  from  the  middle  of  August  until  the  end 
of  September  cannot  do  better  than  grow  this. 
It  is  very  easily  crown,  the  old  plants  being 
i|uite  safe  in  a  cold-frame  during  the  winter. 
Some  people  consider  it  a  hardy  plant,  but  in 
very  severe  winters  this  term  will  have  to  be 
modified.  It  is  easily  propagated  in  the  spring 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  base  close  to 
the  soil,  some  of  these  possibly  having  roots 
of  their  own.  Such  plants  will  flower  the 
same  season  in  6-inch  pots,  being  afterwards 
kept  to  crow  on  the  following  spring,  so  as 
to  provide,  if  nped  lie,  a  set  of  larger  plants. 
Seedlings  can  also  be  easily  raised,  but  when 


be  grown  where  it  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  wood  is  well  matured  that 
it  will  bloom  well.  Old  cut- back  plants  started 
early  in  the  spring  soon  come  into  bloom,  and 
continue  well  through  the  season.  Thi9  useful 
plant  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  but 
these  do  not  flower  well  the  first  year  ;  at  least, 
that  has  been  our  experience.  Given  the  same 
treatment  as  Rouvardias,  they  grow  freely,  but 
give  very  little  Hower  the  first  year,  while  the 
older  cut-back  plants  bloom  freely  from  every 
shoot. 

Primula  obconlca  and  Streptocarpua.— I 

have  a  dozen  Primula  uU-onira  in  (i-ineli  pels  that  have 
flowered  profusely,  but  are  now  going  olT,  Should  I  break 
i hem  up  now  and  repot  singly  into  small  |>ols,  or  keep 
them  as  they  are  during  the  winter  and  break  them  up  in 
tlie  spring?  Will  the  treatment  you  recommend  apply  to 
Streptorarpus  also? — A  W'KKKLY  Knout. 

[There  is  nothing  in  common  between  these 
two  subjects,  and  they  require  totally  different 
treatment  at  certain  sea-ions.  We  therefore 


The  Throat  Wort  (Tracheliutn  coiruleum). 


this  plan  is  adopted  the  seed  should  be  saved 
and  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  from  plants  that 
have  flowered  early  in  August.  The  seedlings 
can  then  be  kept  in  a  box  or  pan  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  the  winter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  house  room  to 
it  from  the  end  of  March  until  the  flowering 
season  comes  round.  This  plant  will  do  good 
service  at  a  season  when  any  novelty  is  a 
pleasing  change.  The  best  trusses  of  violet- 
blue  flowers  aro  produced  on  the  terminals, 
but  the  lateral  shoots  on  strong  plants  aro  also 
very  effective.  The  best  soil  is  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  little  sand,  potting  being  done 
very  firmly.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but  the 
type  is  far  more  effective.  It  should  lie  noted 
that  spring  -  struck  cuttings  make  dwarfer 
plants  than  Beedlings. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES 
StreptoBolen  Jamei-  oni  OVl  Uy/I 

does  well  either  for  the  conservatory  oi 
summer  bedding.  To  flower  it  well  it  requires  to 


deal  separately  with  them.  The  Primula  may 
be  broken  up  at  any  time  now,  though  prefer¬ 
ably  after  a  little  fresh  growth  has  been  made. 
You  may  not  find  it  an  easy  plant  to  handle  in 
this  way,  as  the  plants  that  have  so  long 
flowered  so  well  appear  to  beoome  exhausted 
thereby  and  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  Not 
only  this,  there  is  also  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
the  root  stock  in  this  species  that  renders  it  an 
uncertain  plant  to  deaf  with.  We  should  have 
thought  seedlings  would  have  better  suited  you, 
as  these  flower  so  much  better,  besides  growing 
far  more  vigorously.  If,  however,  you  decide 
to  break  up  your  plants,  your  best  plan  will  be 
to  tako  the  ball  of  earth  containing  the  roots, 
plunge  bodily  in  a  bucket  or  tank  of  water,  and 
gradually  remove  all  the  soil.  In  this  way  you 
will  find  you  have  a  short  creeping  rhizome  from 
which  the  root-fibres  issue.  Thus  cleared  of 
the  soil  vou  can  break  the  plants  up  to  your 
.lik'nerJi|pp^ting  the  divisions  in  rich  sod — loam, 
taf  nm,]  (gaud,  and  short-manure. 
finiskStk  place  in  a  close  frame  and 


some  days,  giving  them  a  slight  dewing  over 
each  afternoon  to  encourage  a  close  and  humid 
atmosphere  about  the  plants.  You  could  treat 
a  portion  in  this  way,  and  the  remainder,  having 
slightly  reduced  the  ball  of  earth,  may  bo 
repotted  into  8-inch  pots,  treating  them  lor  the 
time  being  similar  to  the  smaller  plants.  In 
this  way  you  would  get  a  better  succession  of 
W! 


bloom. 


'lien 


the  Streptonarpi  show  signs 
of  ripening  off  and  losing  the  leaves,  gradually 
withhold  water,  and  finally  place  them  on  a 
shelf  or  under  a  stage  for  the  winter.  Early  in 
the  year,  say  about  February,  you  should 
examine  them.  Shake  them  out  and  nqiot 
into  a  jHit  one  or  two  sizes  larger.  Treat 
them  liberally  as  to  soil,  etc.  If  you  are  in  any 
doubt  at  potting  time  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  again.] 

Alnitllon  Golden  Fleece.  —The  golden  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  of  a  very  ilistim  i  line,  sm-h  as  i-an  harillv 
lie  compared  with  void  usually  a-s  a  colour.  All  the  same, 

it  is  a  very  beautiful  shade  and  showy,  while  Hie  grnt 
freedom  and  profuse  flowering  of  the  variety  in  eieri  way 
lit  it  for  use  in  I  he  conservator! ,  I  he  greenhouse,  or  e\cn 
ill  belts  in  the  open  air. 

Orlnums  not  flowering.  -I  should  h  -  ver\  glad 
if  you  could  tell  me  howto  treat  the  Crinuius?  I  have 
several,  ail  looking  perfectly  healthy,  lint  one  only  amongst 
all  the  plants  has  ever  (lowered.  They  are  in  poll  in  a 
cool  conservatory,  and  were  repotted  Iasi  spring.  The  one 
that  has  flowered  for  three  years  in  succession,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  umbels  of  bloom,  is  again  throwing  up  a  strong 
flowering  shoot,  lint  the  other  plants  show  no  sign  of 
doing  so,  though  they  look  perfectly  strong  and  heallhv.— 

SlUllXHIIIK. 

[To  flower  Crinums  successfully  they  need  full 
exposure  to  sunshine  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Roth  G’rinum  capense  allium 
and  C.  capense  roseum  will  Hower  all  the  better 
if  stood  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  spot  as  soon  as 
the  spring  frosts  are  past,  and  taken  under  cover 
only  when  the  flower  spikes  are  developing. 
After  flowering,  a  good  ripening  out-of  doors  in 
the  sun  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  blooms  next  season.  These  Crinums  are 
hardy  in  some  localities  and  will  flower  well  in 
the  open  ground.  Strange  that  your  one  plant 
should  flower  each  year  under  the  same  conili 
lions  as  the  others  that  do  not  bloom,  but 
among  many  plants  individual  peculiarities  are 
to  be  found,  and  in  no  class  have  we  noticed 
this  more  pronounced  than  in  the  different 
Crinums.] 

Seedling  Date  Palms.— I  have  five  or  six  Date 
Palms  (from  stones)  about  two  years  old.  One  is  12  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  some  about  :<  inches.  The  big  one 
teems  to  be  opening  a  second  blade.  They  arc  all  round 
the  edge  of  a  farge  pot.  Will  you  tell  me  if  they  should  be 
potted  singly  now  or  next  spring?  What  soil  should  I 
use?  I  have  no  greenhouse,  and  have  grown  them  in 
a  small,  warm  room,  where  the  window  always  has  the 
sun.  Do  you  think  these  young  Palms  will  live  to  grow 
big?— Mas.  Kook  km. 

[The  better  way  will  bo  to  pot  your  Date 
Palms  singly  at  once,  as  by  doing  this  now  they 
will  recover  from  the  check  of  removal  before 
winter,  whereas,  if  left  till  the  spring,  the  routs 
aro  apt  to  becomo  matted  togother,  and  aro 
then  liable  to  suffer  if  disturbed.  The  best  soil 
to  pot  them  in  is  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam 
to  one-third  leaf-mould  and  a  little  silver-sand. 
If  this  is  not  to  hand,  you  can  probably  find  a 
good  substitute  for  the  loam  in  a  meadow  or 
some  similar  spot.  The  soil  should  be  of  a 
fairly  adhesive,  yet  not  a  clayey  nature,  and 
with  a  little  peat  from  a  heath  or  common  in 
place  of  the  leaf- mould,  a  good  compost  may  be 
made.  Pots  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be  a  suit¬ 
able  size  for  the  young  plants,  and  each  of  them 
should  have  a  few  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot 
put  in  the  bottom  to  ensure  thorough  drainage. 
The  soil  must  be  pressed  down  firmly  around 
the  roots,  and  when  finished  a  thorough  water¬ 
ing  Bhould  be  given  to  settle  all  in  its  place. 
The  plants  will  most  probably  live  to  grow  big, 
but  under  your  treatment  their  rate  of  progress 
will  be  slower  than  if  grown  in  more  heat.] 

Early  Hyacinths,  etc.  —  The  earliest 
Roman  Hyacinths  should  now  be  rooting,  a 
fresh  batch  being  put  into  soil  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight.  The  earliest  of  the  other  kinds 
should  also  be  ordered  without  delay  ;  these 
may  be  advantageously  coafined  to  one  of  a 
colour.  Grand  Vedette  as  a  single  white, 
Norma  as  a  pink,  Robert  Steiger  as  a  red,  and 
Qrand  Vedette,  azure  blue,  with  William  I.  as 
a  dark  blue,  are  reliable  kinds  for  first  early 
work.  In  either  of  these  sorts  alluded  to  it  is 
useless  §MdipefcitCtlKb  best  results  if  forcing  be 
the  pligtitost  degrn;i  before  a  good 


made.  Pot  early, 


thoroughly.  Shade  them  and  keep  close  than  force  hard. 
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ARRANGEMENT 


PLANTS  IN  |  dwarf  white-leaved  Geranium.  A  small  bod  of  the  graceful  Arundo  conspicua  and  Gynenum 


y  wmwPR  lURlim  entirely  filled  with  blue  Lobelia  looks  exceed  argenteuin.  In  the  distance  the  eye  wanders  to 

M1ALL  1  i.JWf.K  UAK.I  i.A.  .  ingly  well  at  this  season,  interspersed  with  the  a  group  of  Conifers,  while  at  their  feet  is  a 

Is  these  days,  when  effect  in  the  garden  is  tall  white  Ilyacinthus  eandicans,  planted  at  in-  mixture  of  sub  tropical  plants.  Particularly 
striven  for  by  professional  and  amateur  alike,  tervals  of  2  feet,  or  a  bed  carpeted  with  Ccras-  beautiful  are  the  mixed  bed9  so  much  in  vogue 
it  may  lie  worthwhile  to  spend  a  little  time  tium  tomentosum,  kept  clipped,  with  dot  plants  now  and  so  well  adapted  to  such  conditions, 
noting  our  existing  arrangements,  with  the  0f  Molesworth  Fuchsia  or  Fuchsia  fulgens,  and  Here  is  one  witli  Canna  Kgandale,  with  its 
object  of  improving  their  beauty  another  year.  an  edging  of  Tropaolum  Empress  of  India.  broad,  bronzy  foliage  relieved  by  the  gracoful 

Those  who  love  beautiful  flowers  beautifully  If  you  have  a  bed  in  a  shady  corner  put  a  Grevilloa  robusta  ;  Acacia  lophantha,  and 
arranged  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  idea.  The  clump  of  whito  Lilies  in  the  centre,  or  dot  it  Abutilon  Thompson!,  grouped  with  Gladioli, 
flower  garden  is  just  now  at  its  best,  and  we  with  Nieotiana  aflinis,  carpet  it  with  Musk,  and  Liliums,  and  various  herbaceous  plants,  edged 
can  contrast  and  harmonise,  combine  and  tone  edge  it  with  a  row  of  tiny  Filix-fiomina  Ferns,  with  Centaurea  Candida  or  Leucophyton  mixed 
down,  with  the  actual  colours  and  tints  before  'X'liig  may  be  considered  an  innovation,  but  a  with  dark  Heliotrope.  A  few  steps  on  and  one 
us,  without  trusting  to  memory  or  imagination.  very  charming  one,  and  this  bed  will  not  bo  is  enchanted  with  a  broad,  winding,  herbaceous 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  read  in  the  gardening  the  least  admired  portion  of  your  garden.  It  liorder,  the  bright  array  of  flower  in  which  is 
papers  of  grand  schemes  of  colour,  good-sized  should,  however,  bo  remembered  that  Ferns  broken  by  the  dark  brown  and  gold  of  a  rather 
clumps  of  this,  collections  of  that,  etc.,  etc.,  that  dislike  manure,  and  want  no  cultivation.  too  largo  bed  of  (laillanlia  maxima  in  front  of  it. 

we  may  be  tempted  to  think  very  little  can  be  jf  we  make  our  gardens  and  their  arrange  The  avenue,  shaded  by  one  long  continuous 
accomplished  in  a  small  garden:  but  every  monts  a  study  at  this  season,  we  may  see  many  arch  of  Beech,  Birch,  Oak,  Hazel,  etc.,  one  is 
possessor  or  manager  of  a  garden,  however  things  to  alter  and  improve,  trilling,  perhaps,  compelled  toadmire,  the  rising  and  falling  slopes 
small,  may,  by  judicious  arrangement,  oh-  themndves,  but  so  many  steps  nearer  our  of  the  path  in  front,  just  steep  enough  to  en- 
lain  very  pleasing  results.  Take,  lor  in-  ideal  of  perfection,  and,  if  ensuing  results  do  hance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  without  making 
stance,  the  usual  bed  of  Asters,  that  i litre  tie  not  unite  reach  that  standard,  we  shall  at  any  the  walk  unpleasant  or  toilsome.  In  the  spring 
retiilttnee  of  the  ordinary  small  garden.  Asters  rato  have  the  comforting  reflection  that  we  anil  early  summer  1  would  call  attention  to  the 
may  bo  edged,  perhaps  with  blue  Lobelia.  Ima-e  made  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  line  collection  of  Rhododendrons.  There  are  so 

Vet  what  is  the  real  effect?  Unless  they  (Miss)  .1.  Con  OKU,.  much  variety  and  beauty  in  this  park  that  one 

are  Comot  Asters,  which  are  decidedly  more  ^  SUllaterrare,  Donnybrook,  Dublin.  is  loth  to  leave  it,  but  I  should  recommend  a 


may  bo  edged,  perhaps  with  blue  lobelia.  I  liaa'e  made  the  most  of  our  opportunities. 

Vet  what  is  the  real  effect?  Unless  they  (Miss)  .1.  Conof.ll. 

are  Comot  Asters,  which  are  decidedly  more  q  Sttlla-teirace,  Donnybrook,  Dublin. 

graceful  in  appearance,  they  are  a  garish, _ 

uninteresting  mass  of  stiff-looking  flowers.  IVY-LKAVR1)  PELARGONIUM  IN 

Now  think  how  differently  that  bed  would  look  rnjw  .  t  t 

interplantcd  with  a  few  gocxl  specimens  of  COHN  WALL. 

(Irevillea  robusta,  toning  down  anil  entirely  Tiik  illustration  shows  a  (link  Ivy-leaved 
altering  the  appearance  of  the  otherwise  flat  !  Pelargonium  growing  against  a  house  in  the 
bob  Another  way  of 
alteiing  the  effect  of  a 
bed  of  Asters  is  by  pl.ml- 
ing  Salpiglossis  alter¬ 
nately.  Of  slender,  grace¬ 
ful  habit,  the  Salpiglos;  is 
gives  height  without  Miff- 
ness,  and  the  soft  rich 
tones  of  colour  harmonise 
admirably  with  the 
brighter  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  Asters.  The  seed  of  j0  'i 
Salpiglossis  is  very  cheap. 

It  is  easily  raised,  excel¬ 
lent  for  cutting,  and  in 
every  way  desirable.  An 
experiment  which  I  tried 
this  year  with  good  results 
is  to  interplant  a  bed  of 
Calceolarias,  yellow, 
brown,  and  crimson,  with 
little  tufts  of  Calliopsis 
tinctoria.  The  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  Crass-like 
foliage  seemed  to  onvelop 
the  Calceolaria  with  n 
light  and  graceful  cloud 
of  green  ;  but  when  tho 
Calliopsis  bloomed  it  An  I vy -loftveil  Pelargonium  in  tho  open  air  in  Cornwall.  From  a  photograph 
seemecl  as  if  a  swarm  of  sent  by  Mins  P.  I).  Williams,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall, 

golden  butterflies  was 
hovering  over  it.  This  is 


An  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  tho  open  air  in  Cornwall.  From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mina  P.  I).  Williams,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall. 


line  collection  of  Rhododendrons.  There  are  so 
much  variety  and  beauty  in  this  park  that  one 
is  loth  to  leave  it,  but  I  should  recommend  a 
visit  to  the  Gonsing  Gardens.  One  should  not 
leave  St.  Leonards  without  a  visit  to  the  pret¬ 
tily-situated  gardens,  which  have,  like  others, 
charms  peculiarly  their  own. 

(!.  Dii.i.istonk. 


INTERM EDIATE  STOCKS. 

Tiiesk  are  extremely  useful  and  showy  plants, 
but.,  as  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  concerned, 
not  so  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
flower  garden  as  we  think  they  deserve  to  be. 
Tho  general  plan  is  to  have  intermediate  Stocks 
in  [rots  for  house  decoration,  and  while  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  that  way,  it  appears  to  limit 
their  capacities  for  floral  decoration,  as  when  a 
good  strain  is  employed  they  make  charming 
fragrant  beds  in  May  and  June  and  remain  in 
bloom  for  a  considerable  period.  They  have 
lieon  termed  “  spring  .Stocks,”  and  the  designa¬ 
tion  is  an  appropriate  one. 

We  have  very  fine  strains  of  whito  and  scarlet 
intermediate  Stocks,  the  former  especially,  in 
cultivation  at  tho  present  day ;  tho  purple  is 
also  to  be  met  with  in  good  character,  but  it  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  the  other  two.  When 
unployed  for  houso  and  window  decoration, 
one  method  of  raising  plants  is  to  sow  in 
August  or  early  in  September,  using  a  fine  and 
rather  light  rich  soil,  placing  four  or  five  seeds 
in  a  pot  and  plunging  them  up  to  thoir  rims  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  iramo  with  a  glass  covering : 
then  when  large  enough  tho  plants  are  thinned 
out  to  three,  or  tho  pots  can  contain  more  or 
less  according  to  their  size.  Some  sow  in  boxes, 
and  when  tho  plants  are  largo  enough  they  are 
potted  singly  into  small  pots.  Shifted  into 
44-inch  pots  and  bloomed  in  them,  when  well 


another  easily  raised  plant,  which  has  only  to  .  village  of  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall.  Thoro  are  managod  and  in  good  soil  fino  hoads  of  flower 


lie  seen  to  bo  appreciated.  How  shall  wo  improve  three  plants  growing  togethor,  an 
a  bed  of  French  Marigolds?  Thoir  colour  is  rich  10  feet  in  height  by  21  feet  i 


,  and  they  measure  are  obtained. 


in  length. 


Some  plant  their  intermediate  Stocks  out  in 


and  their  foliage  pleasing,  but  next  year  sow  a  Cornwall  one  frequently  soes  fino  Pelargonium  beds.  Thoy  are  very  gay  while  thoy  last,  and 
few  seeds  of  Gypsophila  elegans  thinly  in  a  box,  plants  out-of  doors,  but  I  havo  never  seen  more  in  the  case  of  a  good  double  strain  the  bloom 


luxuriant  growth  than  in  those  referred  to. 

P.  1).  Williams. 

Lanarlh,  St.  Keverne,  Ii.S.O.,  Cornwall. 


and  havo  tho  seedlings  pricked  out  and  4  inches  luxuriant  growth  than  in  those  referred  to.  continues  for  some  time,  and  thoy  can  then  be 

high  by  the  third  week  of  May.  Intcrplant  P.  1).  Williams.  succeeded  by  dwarf  Asters  in  bud,  as  the  last- 

thorn,  like  tho  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  in  little  Lanarlh,  St.  Keverne,  II.S.O.,  Cornwall.  named  come  into  bloom  quickly  and  take  up  the 

tufts,  and  you  will  be  delighted  at  the  fairy-like  _  floral  succession  at  onco  and  carry  it  on  until 

lightness  anil  beauty  of  their  tiny  lavender-  .  iiactivoo  the  autumn.  Or  the  Stocks  may  bo  planted 

white  flowers.  The  Marigolds  seem  to  be  look-  A  AO  IT.  T  IvUM  HAM  IINIiM.  with  sonio  coloured  Tufted  Pansy  which  will 

ing  through  a  cloud  of  gauze.  Through  tho  A  mono  tho  attractions  that  Hastings  and  St.  contrast  well  with  them,  and  when  the  Stocks 
month  of  July  a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  clothed  Ixjonards-on-Sea  present  to  their  numerous  havo  done  blooming,  they  can  bo  removed  and 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  tho  Marigold  bed  with  visitors  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  their  the  Tufted  Pansy  will  fill  tho  bed. 
its  bright  sprays  of  bloom.  It  attracted  atten-  public  parks  and  gardens.  Beautiful  indeed  The  most  valuable  section  is  that  known  as 
tion,  but  one  anil  all  stooped  to  admire  tho  aro  they  at  tho  present  moment.  Whether  we  the  East  Lothian  Intermediate.  By  sowing 
carpeting  of  Marigolds  anil  Gynsophila  at  its  take  the  detail  of  the  arrangements  into  con-  early  in  March  under  glass,  such  as  a  cold- 
base.  Phlox  Drummondi  looks  best  by  itself  ;  sidoration  or  whether  we  simply  enjoy  tho  frame,  and  taking  care  to  sprinkle  tho  seeds 
when  it  is  planted  in  rich  soil  and  pegged  down  glorious  whole,  i#ie  is  equally  delighted.  Alex-  thinly  over  tho  surface  so  as  to  avoid  much 
the  dilForent  shudos  of  colour  give  sufficient  andra  Park  has,  of  courso,  its  soctions.  This  thinning,  the  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed9 
variety,  and  contrast  with  each  other  admir-  dividing  of  gardens  into  soctions  is  often  until  thoy  aro  planted  out  to  bloom  in  autumn, 
ably.  However,  if  height  be  desired,  some  calculated  to  give  a  stifl'“ art  gallery”  sort  of  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  keep  them  as 
bulbs  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  planted  either  appearance  to  a  place,  but  horo,  owing  to  the  stocky  and  robust  as  possible.  Care  should  be 
singly  or  in  clumps,  according  to  the  size  of  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground,  tho  gardenor  taken  to  transplant  them  with  good  balls  of  soil, 
bed,  would  look  very  well.  This  bod  might  be  has,  in  laying  out  his  eighty  or  so  acres,  been  and  if  properly  planted  in  the  buds  they  will 
edged  with  Mignonette,  or  the  soft  grey-green  able  to  make  overy  section  blond  with  the  flower  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and, 
foliage  of  seedling  plants  of  Alyssum  saxatilo,  others.  Here  one  sees  spacious  rolling  lawns,  given  a  mild  autumn,  up  to  Novomber.  This  is 
or  the  neat  white-flowered  Sweet  Alyssum,  as  a  broken  in  tho  distanco  by  pleasing  curves  or 


cool-looking  edging  goes  well  with  the  brilliant 
hues  of  tho  flowers  in  the  centre  of  tho  bed. 
For  the  same  reason  we  should  /ilgc  a-bpd  >f 
Ivy  Geranium  Chairlt^  Turner &jth\£lglvl}i  te  l1 
Pansies  and  a  bod  of  crimson  Begonias  with  thd 


curves  or  tho  method  UBuall 


>ted  in  the  north,  and  wo 


'ontlo  slopes,  a  background  of  deciduous  trees,  have  seen  linos  of  tho  East  Lothian  .Stocks  in 
o  the  bed.  I  heightened  horo  and  there  with  Acor  negundo  grandi  bloom  at  tho  end  of  August.  In  the 
edge  adiod  >f  J-wdriegatum,  Copper  Beech,  onil  other  charming1  smith  j  where  they  will  stand  bettor  than  in  tho 
iV^jg^Ji.  te  iV/iJl^iirod  foliage.  Again  ono  comes  h&nCbp  they  jClUT)  |be  sown  a  little  later,  and, 

- ... :.i.  •’--^uocuientu  in  good  variety,  relieved  Tly  groifps  duly  plamea  out,  ni  a  favourable  season  they 


LUtirud  foliage.  Again  ono  com® 
iuoculents  in  good  variety,  relieve 


Gbps  du 


Li'ioin  uuit  iimiinvu  v/uv.  in 
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will  bloom  in  autumn  and  again  in  Hpring  if  they 
survive  the  winter,  and  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
hardier  character  than  the  Brompton  Stocks. 
The  colours  of  the  East  Lothian  are  crimson, 
scarlet,  white,  and  purple. 

Stocks  must  have  good  soil;  the  richer  the 
soil  the  more  tinoly  do  they  bloom  and  the  moro 
brilliant  are  their  colours.  The  ground  should 
be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  The  roots  of 
Stocks  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  down¬ 
wards  ;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  soil 
deeply  stirred. 

KNIPHOFIA  CAULESCKNS. 

Tins  differs  from  all  other  Flame  Flowers  by 
its  distinctly  caulescent  habit.  It  differs  also 
from  all  the  K.  Uvaria  forms  in  its  smaller  size, 
glaucous  leaves,  short  heads,  and  less  curved 
flowers.  Tho  accompanying  illustration  gives 
an  idea  of  its  habit,  and  though  its  flowers  are 
less  brilliant  in  colour  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  species  it  is  one  of  tho  liardiest  kinds  we 
have,  with  a  very  strong  habit  and  flowers  early, 
which  is  a  specially  welcome  feature.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  where  it  does  well 


the  hedge  some  years  ago  and  it  has  never  bean  disturbed 
since.  It  lias  rambled  afl  over  it  back  and  front,  and  when 
in  flower  Is  very  beautiful.  The  blue  berries  Inter  on  are 
also  very  lino.— H.  H. 

Lavender.— I  want  to  make  a  hedge  of  common 
Lavender  on  a  dry,  sandy  hank.  When  should  it  be 
planted,  ami  at  what  distance  from  plant  to  plant  ? — Wrst 
Col'XTMK. 

1 1 'Inul  at  anytime  from  October  to  early  spring,  at  a 
distance  of  from  9  inches  to  J."  inches  apart,  according  to 
size  of  plants.  Lavender  is  very  easily  propagated  by 
dividing  stocky  plants,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  light 
sandy  soil.  It  can  also  lie  bought  cheaply  in  quantity.] 

Passion-flower  falling.— I  have  a  Passion-flower 
growing  against  a  very  worm  wall,  and  the  le  .ves  are  going 
quite  yellow  ami  seem  inclined  to  shrivel  up.  Is  it  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  heat  ?  I  am  taking  care  now  to  keep  it 
well  watered  daily.  Ought  I  to  give  it  anything  else  '  I 
gave  it  some  liquid-manure  once,  hut  did  not  know  il  it 
was  the  right  thing.— M.  U.  CL 

[YY’e  should  say  tho  Passion-flower  suffered 
from  tho  drought  before  you  detected  it.  Tho 
subsequent  waterings,  especially  with  liquid- 
manure,  would  tend  to  aggravate  rather  than 
remedy  the  evil.  Do  not  give  liquid-manure 
again  this  season,  but  give  one  good  watering 
once  a  weok  instead  of  these  daily  drihblings, 
and  keep  the  surface  stirred  at  frequent 
intervals  ] 


usually  raised  from  crosses  of  the  old  Pansy 
(V.  tricolor)  with  Pansies  of  a  more  alpine 
character,  such  as  Yr.  stricta,  or  Y'.  oornnta. 
“Tho  term  ‘tufted’  has  been  very  properly 
used  to  distinguish  plants  of  a  spreading  habit, 
like  Pinks,  Aubrietias,  and  Alpine  Y'iolets,  from 
plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  like,  say,  tho 
Stock,  Lupine,  and  Aster.  The  Herman,  French, 
and  older  Pansies  in  our  gardens  do  not  spread 
at  the  roots  as  the  Tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants 
of  this  *  tufted  ’  habit  are  often  a  mass  of  deli¬ 
cate  rootlots  even  above  the  ground,  so  that 
they  are  easily  increased,  and  the  term  Tufted 
Pansies  is  a  good  one  in  all  ways.  Without  an 
English  name  we  shall  always  have  confusion 
with  tho  Latin  name  for  the  wild  species,  to  all 
of  which  belong  tho  old  Latin  name  of  tho  genus 
Y'iola.  It  is  now  agreed  by  botanists  that  all 
oross-bred  garden  plants— including  Tufted 
Pansies,  of  course — should  have  popular  English, 
and  not  Latin,  names.  ‘  I  Jedding  Viola’  is  a 
vulgar  compound  of  bail  English  and  Latin  ; 
whereas  ‘  Tufted  Pansy  ’  is  a  good  English  name 
with  a  clear  meaning.”) 

Soli  for  Carnations.— Would  you  kindly  Inform 
me  whether  fresh  loam,  cut  from  pasture,  and  a  spadeful 
put  to  each  plant  set  out  in  October  and  trodden  hard, 
would  he  likely  to  cause  disease  in  Carnations?  I  plant 
about  500  Carnations,  and  have  been  very  successful  until 
the  last  two  yean.  My  master  was  adv  ised  to  use  loam. 

I  contend  it  is  the  loam,  he  says  the  ground  is  too  rich. 
The  position  is  very  bleak  and  cold,  soil  light  and  on 
gravel.  I  use  three  pieces  of  ground  in  suci-ession  crop, 
the  spring  before  planting  with  Potatoes,  Peas,  or 
Spinach.  I  use  but  little  manure  in  the  autumn  before 
spring  crop.  I  And  when  taking  Carnations  up  they  have 
not  rooted  very  much— do  not  lake  to  the  soil.— T.  P. 

[YVe  certainly  cannot  approve  of  the  practice 
of  placing  a  spit  of  fresh  pasture  loam  into  the 
places  in  tho  garden  where  Carnations  aro  to  be 
grown,  then  planting  right  into  tho  loam,  as 
the  treading  you  mention  must  render  it  hard 
and  pasty,  and  not  at  all  of  the  texture  which  _ 
Carnations  like.  There  is  also  great  probability 
that  the  fresh  loam  may  contain  wireworm. 
The  loam  should  have  been  stacked  fully  a  year 
to  sweeten.  Then  it  should  be  chopped  down, 
well  looked  over  to  find  insects  or  grubs, 
and  be  mixed  with  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of 
wood-ashes,  mortar  rubbish,  and  soot.  That 
should  bo  placet!  where  Carnations  aro  to  lie 
grown,  3  inches  thick,  then  well  forked  in  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  That  should 
not  bo  directly  dressed  with  manure,  anil  only 
moderately  for  some  previous  crop.  It  is  well 
to  shift  Carnations  to  fresh  soil  every  two  years. 
In  any  case,  if  manure  bo  usod  it  should  lie  like 
old  hot-bed  material,  well-decayed  first,  and  lie 
buried  deeply.  Tho  best  growers  of  Carnations 
do  not  allow  manure  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots,  as  it  is  found  to  produce 
soft,  floppy  roots,  and  wood  which  soon  decays, 
and  thus  causes  tho  collapse  no  common  and  of 
which  you  complain.  The  wood-ashes  and 
mortar  rubbish  may  be  in  close,  stiff  soils,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  road-grit  or  white  sand.  For  pot 
Carnations  both  soot  and  bone-duat  aro  very 
acceptable.  In  layering  always  use  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  gritty  or  sandy  material  about  them, 
but  no  manure.  [ 


Kiiiphofla  caulescens. 


and  flowers  freely  on  dry  slopes.  Its  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  very  easy,  and  it  may  he  increased  freely 
from  suckers  and  also  by  cutting  up  the  short 
stem.  The  suckers  root  freely  in  autumn  in 
sand  in  a  cold-frame. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lobelia  Queen  Victoria.  -Since  the  introduction 
ol  this  fine  kind  many  varieties  have  been  added  to  the 
group,  and  while  many  ol  these  are  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  few.  if  any,  have  surpassed  this  kind  from  an 
all-round  point  of  view.  This  is  particularly  true  ol  those 
nearly  allied  in  colour,  for  while  many  are  distinct  and 
even  more  vivid,  few  surpass  the  old  variety  in  habit  or  in 
freedom  of  flowering. 

Sunflowers.— Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  there 
Is  promise  even  now  of  a  good  display  of  these  things  now 
that  rain  has  come.  But  there  is  a  superior  look  In  those 
plants  that  were  planted  either  quite  early  this  year  or 
only  been  in  position  for  one  year.  Older  clumps  arc 
greater  sufferers,  showing  the  wisdom  of  periodical  plant¬ 
ing  with  rich  of  these  as  is  possible  either  in  autumn  or 
quite  early  in  the  year. 

The  Flame-flower  (Tropmolum  speciosum) 

*n  Ayrshire.— One  hears  so  many  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  ol  growing  Tro|Keolmn  speciosum  that  It  may 
interest  some  of  your  subscribers  to  learn  how  jfcTv grow 

girdincr  put  in  a  email  number  ol  the  roots  at  unhook  of 


Making  a  tennis-lawn  on  an  old  garden. 

I  wish  to  know  if  the  ground  should  he  trenched  or  if 
morely  levelling  would  do?  Would  turf  or  seed  he  best?— 
K.  HOMiKK. 

[You  should  certainly  trench  the  ground  and 
incorporate  with  it  some  good  manure.  Let  it 
lie  for  some  time  to  settle,  then  tread  well  and 
level  properly.  If  you  can  get  turf  it  will  lie  by 
far  the  best.  You  can  set  about  it  at  once  if  the 
ground  is  vacant.  Besides,  you  can  lay  down 
the  turf  in  the  autumn,  and  it  will  have  got  a 
hold  before  tho  winter  comes.  As  regards  your 
lawn,  mix  some  old  hot-bed  manure,  wood-ashes, 
and  leaf-soil  togothor  and  apply  this  as  a  top- 
dressing  early  in  the  autumn,  so  that  tho  winter 
rains  and  snow  may  wash  it  down  to  the  roots 
of  tho  (Jrass.J 

Tufted  Pansies.— Will  you  tell  me  what  the  exact 
difference  is  between  Tufted  Pansies  and  Violas?  Is  the 
treatment  the  same  for  both  ?  Each  time  I  have  had  a 
packet  of  Tufted  Pansy  seed  it  lias  failed  to  germinate,  hut 
those  labelled  "  Violas"  come  up,  but  they,  again,  do  not 
blossom  as  freely  as  those  labelled  "  Pansies,"  and  yet 
I  see  ne  difference  as  far  as  tho  plants  go.  Of  course, 
this  may  lie  simply  a  coincidence,  hut,  if  not,  may  I  ask 
explain  the 


difference?— A.  Oraiiam,  Vynberg, 


s  of  whatever  class  or  sort  [belong, to 
^hat  aro  called  Tufted  Panties 


The  new  bush  Sweet  Pea.—' This  is  the 
first  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  this  beautiful 
flower.  It  forms  a  perfect  hush,  and  conse¬ 
quently  does  not  require  tall  sticks.  Neither 
aoefl  it  hug  the  ground,  Verbena  fashion,  like 
the  Cupid  raco.  I  purchased  a  small  packet  of 
seed  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  season,  anil  sowed 
twelve  seeds  in  an  8-inch  pot.  In  the  meantime 
I  thoroughly  prepared  a  trench,  for  1  always 
find  Sweet  Peas  do  better  by  this  method 
than  by  sowing  on  the  level  ground.  Some  well 
decayed  manure,  with  a  light  dusting  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  was  well  worked  in.  When  the 
plants  were  about  G  inches  high  they  were 
planted  in  the  trench  in  a  single  row,  and  the 
result  is  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom,  for  all  the 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  top  of  the  plant.  I 
gave  them  a  little  necessary  support  in  the  way 
of  a  few  short  twigs.  Tho  growth  is  very 
robust,  and  one  plant  quickly  forms  a  bush 
under  2  feet  high  and  over  1  foot  through. 
When  grown  in  this  way  a  very  beautiful  little 
hedge  is  formed  which  duos  not  take  up  much 
room.  The  flowers  aro  a  beautiful  watered - 
purple  on  white  ground,  the  heavier  colouring 
being  on  tho  back  of  tho  standard.  I  shall  sow 
a  few  seeds  this  autumn.  This  new  race  has  a 

KfistqfoawrB4i 


greatyiuituro  rBGfbre  it,  for  nothing  will  look 
hoktpr/in-vtheilx>rtler|KtU«nAe«e  of  these  little 
wines  oMJweet  Q -tJllaWe  delicate  colours 
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which  the  hybridiser  ia  sure  to  quickly  give  ua. 
For  email  gardena  where  the  tall  varieties  have 
been  id  the  way  this  is  the  very  thing  to  give 
large  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting  and  yet 
not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  The  way  my 
rows  are  Dlooming  convinces  me  that  quite  aa 
many  flowers  will  be  produced  on  them  aa  on 
the  taller  varieties  in  the  course  of  the  season 
I  would  recommendeveryone  to  try  this  splendid 
introduction  next  season. — H.  V.  V.,  H'in- 
ihtslrr.  _ 

OBR78ANTHBUDU8 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  VARIOUS 
STACKS. 

I  n  kvk  taken  over  a  larxe  number  of  Chrysanthemums,  al 
out  In  the  open,  not  named.  A  uuantity  of  these  are  in 
larite  pots,  ami  though  railed  early,  show  very  few  buds, 
and  these  appear  to  he  KettiiiK  outgrown  by  the  side 
••hoots,  I  aiu  of  opinion  Inal  the  plants  have  either  been 
stopped  too  late,  potted  too  late,  or  potted  In  poor  stuff. 
Another  batch,  full  grown.  Is  planted  out,  and  was 
intended  to  be  lifted  and  pot  in  Inside  borders  when  the 
Tomatoes  ore  removed.  These  are  called  later,  and  show 
no  buds.  Others  are  in  l-lnch  and  .Virn  h  pots,  and  some 
are  still  in  the  spot  where  rooted,  small,  and  intended  to 
hear  one  flower  cauh,  late  All  the  plants  are  healthy, 
and  the  large  ones  have  three  or  four  stems  each.  I 
-Itotild  be  glad  of  your  advice  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
help  them  to  flower.— Anxioi’s. 

[We  thank  you  for  the  concise  wav  in  which 
you  have  described  your  plants.  The  plants 
which  are  in  large  pots  and  which  vou  say  are 
called  early  varieties  should  by  this  time  be 
developing  their  buds  quite  freely.  If  this  is  not 
so,  it  is  more  than  likoly  they  are  mid-October 
or  late  October  flowering  kinds,  l'lants  of  oarly- 
flowering  sorts  should  in  many  instances  now 
have  their  buds  well  advanced  ;  as  a  matter  ol 
f  ct,  several  sorts  are  already  flowering  quite 
freely.  You  also  mention  that  those  plants 
appear  to  be  getting  out-grown  b}-  side  shoots, 
and  from  this  description  it  is  fairly  safo  to 
assume  they  will  very  shortly  develop  buds  at 
I  heir  apex.  We  think  that  the  lateness  of  the 
li'ants  may  bo  attributed  to  stopping  them  later 
than  was  desirable,  anil  also  to  delay  in  finally 
potting.  Without  seeing  the  plants  it  is  very 
difficult  to  accurately  determine.  As  you  have 
evidently  taken  over  the  nursery  to  make  a 
tinancial  success  of  it,  we  strongly  advise  you  to 
retain  the  side  shoots  of  these  plants  in  large 
pots.  You  had  better  allow  each  plant  to 
develop  os  many  blossoms  of  medium  size,  so 
useful  for  decoration  as  they  always  are,  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  for  this  reason  allow  each  side  shoot 
to  develop  one  or  more  buds,  disbudding  as  you 
determine  to  a  given  number.  The  plants  in 
large  pots  should  bo  placed  under  glass  when 
the  buds  are  well  devel  >ped  and  begin  to  burst 
their  calyces.  These  plants  will  give  you  a  free 
display  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
later  sorts  may  bo  lifted,  taking  up  a  good  ball 
of  earth  with  each  one,  and,  after  planting  them 
in  the  borders  of  the  greenhouse,  they  should  be 
well  watered  in.  In  this  case,  too,  the  plants 
should  bo  slightly  disbudded,  as,  by  doing  so, 
t!.o  blossoms  will  each  develop  on  a  fairly  good 
length  of  footstalk— an  essential  quality  with  cut 
flowers.  This  batch  should  succeed  the  first  lot 
grown  in  pots,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  suc¬ 
cession  to  them.  By  thetimo  the  plantsare  lifted, 
which  should  be  by  the  early  days  of  October 
at  the  latest,  buds  should  be  freely  developed 
on  each  one,  and  many  of  them  in  a  fairly 
forward  state.  To  these  plants  which  have 
been  lifted  and  replanted  abundance  of  air 
should  be  given,  and  by  careful  attention  to  this 
particular  they  will  quickly  recover.  Those  in 
4  inch  and  5  inch  pots,  if  taken  in  hand  at  once 
and  placed  in  7,  74,  or  8  inch  pots,  will  give  a 
splendid  crop  of  blossom  late  in  the  year.  It 
would  be  better  to  allow  them  to  develop  as 
many  blossoms  from  terminal  buds  as  possible. 
Late  in  the  year,  especially  as  we  near  the 
Christmas  festive  season,  these  blossoms  should 
command  a  good  figure.  These  plants  should 
be  given  a  good  open  position  until  the  frosts 
are  too  severe  for  them  to  remain  outdoors 
longer,  when  they  must  be  housed  and  kept 
cool.  A  little  fire-heat  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  also  when  the  blossoms  are  opening,  will 
assist  their  even  development. 

The  plants  in  very  small  propigating  pots 
may  then  be  shifted  into  the  4-inch  and  5-inch 
pots  emptied  when  their  previoup— qpeupants 
were  shifted  on  asi  just  described.  (  Thiye^iztl 
pots  will  answer  the  purpose  1  WelV&ilAwfl.  bj 
found  quite  large  enough  to  assist  in  the  build 


ing  up  of  one  good  flower  on  each  plant.  This 
last  batch  wifi  also  provide  a  late  display. 
Should  you  not  care  to  pot  up  this  last  lot  of 
plants,  you  may  even  now,  supposing  you  have 
a  piece  of  ground  available,  plant  them  a  foot 
to  18  inches  apart  in  rows,  staking  each  one  at 
the  time,  Plant  them  rather  firmly,  and  leave 
them  to  their  own  natural  resources  until  the 
middle  of  October.  They  should  then  he  taken 
up  and  planted  indoors  in  the  borders,  and 
allowed  to  blossom  freely.  It  >h  certainly  late 
for  some  of  these  operations  to  be  carried  out, 
but  if  you  act  promptly  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  flower.] 


FEEDING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Wn.1,  you  kindly  inform  me  how  many  times  a  week  I 
should  feed  my  I'hrysanlheiiiiiins.  as  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  here'  1  hare  the  following  manures:  (low, 
sheep,  horse,  soot-water,  Thomson's  patent  Vine  manure, 
ami  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  animal  manures  and  the 
soot  I  sink  in  water  barrels  In  liags.  W.  WlkDRN. 

[It  has  I >eon  the  custom  with  growers  of  high 
quality  flowers  to  commence  feeding  their 
Chrysanthemums  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots.  Writers  in  the  past  have  frequently 
advised  growers  to  commence  feeding  their 
plants  after  the  buds  have  lieeu  retained. 
While  it  is  perfectly  correo*  to  feed  the  Chiys- 
anthemum  when  its  buds  have  been  secured,  it 
is  also  correct  in  some  cases  to  commence  feed¬ 
ing  earlier.  Much  depends  upon  the  time  the 
plants  were  finally  potted,  and  still  more  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  plants.  In  the 
case  of  a  batch  of  plants  which  were  placed  in 
their  flowering  pots  during  April  or  early  in 
May,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  such 
plants  would  need  supplies  of  liquid  food  much 
earlier  than  those  receiving  their  final  shift  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later— say,  towards  the  end 
of  June.  Therefore,  this  fact  requires  a  little 
thought  when  determining  when  to  commence. 
Then,  again,  plants  vary  so  much  in  their  root 
action,  some  being  much  quicker  in  using  up  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  than  others,  and  they 
are  also  more  robust.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  to  feed  the  plants  much 
earlier  than  would  be  the  case  with  those  of 
less  vigorous  character.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  period  when  feeding  should  commence 
entirely  depends  upon  the  fact  of  when  the 
roots  have  used  up  or  assimilated  the  greater 
part  of  the  constituents  of  plant  food  which  was 
in  the  compost  at  the  time  of  final  potting. 
Now,  this  period  may  be  at  any  time,  begin¬ 
ning  from  .July  and  onwards,  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  early  days 
of  August  are  the  best.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
opinion  in  your  neighbourhood  respecting  this 
matter,  you  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roots  of  individual  plants.  When 
plants  are  well  rooted  one  of  the  earliest  proofs 
of  this  fact  is  the  quick  absorption  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  the  roots,  such  plants 
needing  water  two  or  three  times  each  day  when 
the  weather  is  hot.  If  further  proof  is  needed 
a  plant  or  two  may  be  shaken  out  of  its  pot, 
observing  the  greatest  care  when  doing  this 
that  the  tender  roots  be  not  damaged.  If 
the  roots  upon  inspection  are  found  to  be  work¬ 
ing  well  round  the  soil,  and  also  accumulating 
round  the  crocks  forming  the  drainage,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  other  food,  and  thiB  of  a 
liquid  form,  will  be  appreciated  by  them.  With 
the  capital  variety  of  manures  mentioned  in 
your  letter  you  should  not  fail  to  succeed,  if 
their  application  be  carefully  carried  out.  Soot- 
water  is  the  safest  and  best  form  of  plant  food 
in  liquid  form  to  commence  with,  ana  this  may 
be  prepared  by  placing  a  bushel  of  soot  in  a  sack, 
immersing  this  afterwards  in  a  tank  containing 
100  gallons  of  water.  Apply  the  soot-water  on 
alternate  days  at  first,  say  for  a  week,  and 
during  the  second  week  give  soot-water  only. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  some  of  the 
other  manures  mentioned  by  you  should  be 
used,  observing  the  rule  of  giving  a  change  of 
diet  from  time  to  time.  That  the  plants  may 
not  suffer  from  a  too  generous  treatment  it  is 
well  to  apply  clear  water  occasionally,  this 
clearing  the  air  passages  of  the  soil  and  pro¬ 
moting  healthy  root  action.  Referring  to  your 
question  as  to  how  many  times  each  week  you 
should  feed  your  Chrysanthemums,  that  re- 
ting  soot-water  has  already  been  Btated  ; 
arding  the  others  each  one  should  bd 
1  weekly.  Commence  with]  iwaMcdMBf 
first,  increasing  the  strength  until  r'tne 


maximum  is  reached,  and  these  manures  should 
be  given  at  each  watering  throughout  the  week. 
Always  avoid  making  the  manure  too  strong, 
or  irreparable  damage  may  be  done.  Let  each 
manure  be  well  soaked  before  using. — E.  G.] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Chrysanthemums.  - 

Plants  the  foliage  of  whii-h  has  become  yellow  will  he  all 
the  lietter  for  a  ilose  or  two  of  sulphate  ol  iron  given  in  a 
liquid  form  ;  I  or.,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  a  sale 
quantity  to  give  the  plants  at.  »n  interval  of  two  days.  II 
is  really  surprising  what  a  quick  effect  this  has  ii|h>ii  tlir 
colour  of  the  leaves. 

Lime  for  Chrysanthemums.  —Where 
lime  does  not  exist  naturally  in  the  soil  in 
which  the  plunts  are  growing,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  occasionally  well  soak  it  witli  lime-water, 
adding  as  much  lime  to  a  canful  of  water  as  will 
lie  held  in  suspension.  When  the  lime  in  hulk 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  wuter  is 
strongly  enough  impregnated  with  lime.  Net 
only  is  this  treatment  benefieial  to  the  plants 
themselves,  but  the  lime  rids  the  soil  of  worms. 

Buds  Of  backward  plants.— Being  a  reader  ol 

fiAHimNlMi  II.M  HIRATRI),  anil  having  learned  a  great  deal 
from  It,  I  shall  lit  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  should  go 
on  with  my  Chrysanthemums.  I  grow  about  so  sorts. 
The  cuttings  were  struck  ill  February  and  March,  awl 
slopped  as  advised  in  your  published  lists.  A  good  many 
sorts  which  Bhould  lie  taken  on  the  second  crown-buds  are 
only  just  beginning  to  show  the  llrst  crown  now.  Shall  I 
take  these  buds,  ns  they  would  not  have  time  to  develop 
another  crown  'I  The  next  would  he  terminal-buds,  awl 
they  would  not  be  such  good  blooms.  1  took  some  of  the 
terminal-buds  last  year,  and  a  lot  came  with  an  eye. 
Shall  1  take  the  buds  showing  now  (first  crowns)!1  I 
thought,  as  It  was  aliout  the  time  for  tukiug  the  buds, 
they  might  come  all  right  without  coming  hen-and-chlcken- 
like,  as  some  first  crowns  do.  I  potted  them  rather  late.— 
T  W.  I,. 

,  All  buils,  no  matter  what  the  type  of  the 
flower,  should  bo  retainod  from  this  day  forth. 
Your  object  appears  to  he  the  development  of 
flowers  of  high  quality,  and  if  you  fail  to  retain 
the  buds  of  your  Chrysanthemums  by  the  end 
of  August  you  must  not  expect  to  achieve  much 
success  in  this  direction.  The  backwardness  of 
your  plants,  in  so  far  as  regards  their  bud  de¬ 
velopment,  must  be  attributed  to  their  late  pro¬ 
pagation.  You  say  the  cuttings  were  struck  in 
February  and  March,  and  as  this  is  far  too  late 
for  propagating  plants  which  it  is  intended  to 
flower  on  second  crown-buds,  this  is  the  real 
of  failure.  Second  crown  buds  of  the 
best  of  the  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  are 
always  the  better  kind  to  retain,  as  they  usually 
develop  blossoms  of  high  and  clear  colour,  and 
their  form,  as  a  rule,  is  exquisite.  These  buds, 
too,  open  kindly,  and  hen-and-chicken  buds  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  when  a  second  crown- 
bud  selection  is  made.  We  would  advise  you  to 
commence  the  propagation  of  your  plants  earlier 
another  season,  and  no  -better  period  than 
December  and  the  earlier  half  of  January  could 
well  be  chosen  for  this  work.  Begin  with  the 
later  kinds,  and  finish  with  those  which  in  a 
natural  way  blossom  somewhat  oarlier  than  the 
majority.  The  incurved  varieties  may  be  seen 
to  rathor  towards  the  close  of  the  period  just 
mentioned.  What  Chrysanthemums  want  is  a 
long  season  of  steady,  uninterrupted  growth.] 

Surface  roots. — Those  should  lie  encou¬ 
raged  as  much  as  possible,  for  they  have  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  flowering  of  the  plants. 
When  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry  too 
often  a  fair  quantity  of  surface  roots  can  seldom 
be  found.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  set  about  the 
increase  of  surface  roots.  Plants  that  have 
their  buds  “taken”  are  in  greater  need  of 
assistance  at  the  roots  than  at  my  other  period 
of  their  existence,  because  of  the  extra  strain  ol 
supporting  both  leaves  and  buds.  A  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  some  rich  food  is  obviously  the  best 
means  of  affording  additional  food  and  encou¬ 
raging  surface-root  action  at  the  same  time. 
one  can  err  in  employing  fresh  turfy  l<«jnb 
sufficiently  decayed  to  destroy  the  Grass.  1 
parts  of  this  to  one  of  bone-meal,  dissolved 
bones,  or  any  of  the  different  manures  adver¬ 
tised,  will  form  a  good  rooting  medium  if 
on  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ana 
pressod  down  firmly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  well 
soak  the  loam  with  liquid  manure  before  using 
it.  Freshly-gathered  cow-manure  mixed  with 
loam  in  equal  proportions  providos  a  good 
rooting  medium.  This  freshly  laid  on  compost 
is  apt  to  become  washed  off  the  roots  in  *PPv’j 
ing -water  ‘St  first,  but  a  piece  of  crock  lam 
upon  ithq  soil  ry/kero  the  water  is  usually  pourea 
tin  iuwatenugtne  plants  will  prevent  this. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE  REVS  DOR. 

Of  all  the  tall  Rosea  we  know  we  prefer  this  to 
climb  a  high  wall  or  high  trellis,  anti  here  is  an 
example  of  a  plant  covering  two  stories  of  a 
house  with  its  graceful  foliage  and  abundant 
blomn.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  line  and 
the  growth  vigorous  ami  continuous  through 
the  autumnal  storms  and  rains.  It  forms  fine 
free  bushes  for  banks  as  well  as  the  most  noble 
dra|»ery  for  walls. 


if  possible,  a  month  or  more  for  the  soil  to  settle  ; 
before  planting,  and  get  the  trees  from  a  well-  | 
known  firm.  By  attending  the  principal  Rose  I 


Pruning.  —  H.P.'s  and  H.  Teas  are  best 
pruned  the  first  week  in  April,  and  Teas  and 
Noisettes  at  the  end  of  that  month.  Use  a  very 


THE  HOSE. 

The  amateur  who  would  have  good  blooms 
should  grow  his  Roses  in  beds  by  themselves. 
They  thrive  in  heavier  soil  than  is  suitable  to 


care.  Hand  your  order  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
waiting  for  the  time  of  planting,  but  specify 
date  for  delivery.  This  will  ensure  the  best 
trees  and  also  the  varieties  you  want.  If 
liossible,  plant  during  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
lier.  On  arrival,  if  frosty  weather  prevails, 
defer  unpacking  and  store  in  a  frost-proof 
building.  Weather  being  favourable,  unpack  a 
few  only  at  a  time,  loosen  the  tops,  shorten  any 
very  long  growths  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  trees  about  until  firmly  established, 
cut  away  any  damaged  roots  or  suckers, 
immerse  the  roots  in  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  removed  to  the  garden  for  planting 


most  other  flowers,  hotter  access  to  them  can 
lie  gained,  and  the  open  surface  permits  of 
mulching.  Each  bed  should  be  4  feet  wide,  and 
as  long  as  fancy  or  convenience  may  decide. 
This  will  permit  of  two  rows  2  feot  apart.  A 
space  3  feet  wide  should  divide  the  beds  to 
allow  easy  access  to  every  tree.  Grow  H.P.’s 
and  H.T.’s  as  bushes,  the  more  delicate  Teas 
and  Noisettes  on  the  half-standard  Briers  2  feet 
to  3  feet  high,  for  greater  strength  is  thereby 
imparted  to  tlio  scion.  The  situation  should  be 
open,  so  as  to  afford  good  light  and  plenty  of 
air,  but  protected  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  also  on 
the  S.  W.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  clay,  add 
road-sweepings,  generally  to  be  obtained  from 
the  district  council  at  a  nominal  figure,  Df53y 
Is.  liJ.  per  load  deliverodQiIi^gfloU^js  fcght 
add  clay.  Trench  2  feet  deep  and  dig  m-a 
liberal  quantity  of  good  rotten  manure.  Allow, 


shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best  varieties  1  sharp  knife  where  possible,  but  a  secateur  will 
may  be  obtained.  Make  3’our  own  selection  with  be  necessary  in  tight  places  and  for  extra  hard 

growth.  Cut  just  above  an  eye.  The  weakest- 
growing  varieties  must  be  pruned  the  closest, 
even  down  to  one  eye  on  each  shoot.  Robust 
kinds  may  have  two  or  three  eyes  left.  In  all 
cases  bo  guided  by  the  eyes.  Select  as  the  top 
eye  one  which  will  grow  outwards — e.;/.,  if  on  a 
weak  variety,  on  a  shoot  the  lowest  eye  throws 
towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  next 
above  outwards,  gently  remove  the  lowest  eye 
altogether,  and  cut  to  just  above  the  eye  which 
throws  outwards,  (ft  shoots  choose  three  to 
five  of  the  best  of  last  season's  growth,  cutting 
out  all  the  old  and  weak  shoots  and  any  in  the 
middle.  Keep  the  centre  open.  Thu  weakest 
varieties  must  cany  the  fewest 
shoots.  Frequently  during  the 
season  inspect  the  growth,  and  at 
once  remove  eves  throwing  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  or  across  other 
shoots.  This  ensures  a  maximum 
of  light  anil  air  to  all  pailB, 
and  enables  the  new  growths  to 
ripen  well.  Disbudding  must  lie 
attended  to.  One  snoot  one 
bloom  should  be  the  maxim  of 
him  who  would  have  good  Roses. 
All  superfluous  buds  Bliould  lie  at 
once  removed.  After  pnming, 
and  when  the  weather  is  not 
frosty,  syringe  daily  with  soot- 
water  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy.  Have  a  tank,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  of  rain  water,  if  not,  of  ser¬ 
vice  water,  exposed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  a  bag  of  soot 
hanging  in  the  wafer  by  a  cord 
from  outside  the  tank.  Swish 
the  soot-bag  well  about  the  water 
previous  to  use.  Liquid- manure 
must  be  copiously  given  as  soon 
as  growth  starts,  and  applied 
daily.  Nothing  ran  equal  the 
liquid  pumped  up  from  a  cost-pool 
and  used  without  being  diluted. 
Where  this  is  not  to  be  had,  stole 
the  slops  from  the  house  in  a  tank 
in  an  out-of-tho-way  corner,  or 
use  the  soot-water  advised  for 
syringing.  In  wet  woather 
sprinkle  dry  soot  or  guano  over 
the  roots  instead  of  the  liquid. 
Do  not  allow  the  surface  to  be¬ 
come  hardened,  but  stir  well  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  fork,  trowel,  or 
spud.  Hunt  the  foliage  for  mag¬ 
gots  and  kill  them.  Remove  any 
suckers  at  once.  About  the  end 
of  May  give  a  good  mulching  of 
rotten  manuro.  About  the  end 
of  July  mulch  again  to  encourage 
strong  growth,  upon  which  your 
next  season's  bloom  will  depend. 

For  destroying  green  fly  use 
Tobacco-powder  in  calm  weather 
on  previously  wetted  foliage  in 
the  evening,  and  syringe  off  next 
morning  ;  or  a  decoction  of  boiled 
Quassia  -  chips  with  soft  -  soap 
added.  Attend  to  these  directions 
throughout  the  season,  and  at  the 
end  of  October  or  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  take  up  the  trees,  renovate 
the  soil,  prune  the  roots,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  remove  any  suckers  and 
replant.  Under  no  circumstances  should  trees 
go  more  than  two  years  without  replanting  if 
only  fine  blooms  are  wanted.  Each  detail  must 
be  thoroughly  attended  to,  and  to  have  a 
thing  done  well  do  it  yourself. 

The  following  is  my  selection  of  the  best  48 
to  date,  not  including  latest  novelties,  which 
are  not  yet  to  be  had  at  ordinary  commercial 
prices.  Novelties  seldom  succeed  so  well  as 
wlion  first  Bhown  when  put  into  general  com¬ 
merce.  Wait  until  a  novelty  has  proved  itself 
before  displacing  good  and  well-tried  favourites  : 
— Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Her 
Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  - 1  fJlfrjiqh  Brunner,  Marchioness  of 
londerrv*_  Gustave  Pignneau,  Charles 
RLlGLrSWraiafr  Crawford,  Capt. 

,r,  Mme.  Gabriel 


Rose  Rive  d'Or  against  house. 


cover  the  roots  with  mats  until  actually 
planted.  Have  ready  trenchos  18  inches  wfllo 
and  1  foot  deep  along  each  side  of  the  bed 
where  the  rows  are,  to  be  partially  filled  in  with 
3  inches  of  rotten  manure,  and  over  that 
3  inches  of  fine  loam.  On  this  place  the  trees 
2  feet  apart.  Spread  the  roots  straight  out.  If 
a  standard,  stake  at  once.  Then  cover  with 
loam  and  tread  firmly.  The  roots  of  standards 
should  be  covered  0  inches,  and  those  of  bushes 
about  an  inch  above  the  graft.  Standards  may 
be  mixed  among  bushes  for  better  effect.  Water 
well  on  planting  and  twice  a  week  afterwards  if 
weather  continues  dry  and  not  frosty.  Each  tree 
should  be  given  a  permanent  label,  such  as  the 
,  11  Acme."  j  Early  in  December  draw  the  out- 
(T*ig*5Me?the 
Pcoveriiwft  Irrepri 


jigWaJ  fHef  the  roots  to  give  an  extra  xyifttfli- 
iveri 

ber',^rf-  ‘  ' 
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Luizet,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Victor  Hugo,  Duchesse  do  Moray,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Horace  Vernet.  Hybrid  Teas  : 
La  France,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilli&m,  Capt.  Christy, 
Caroline  Testout,  K.  A.  Victoria,  \\  hite  Lady, 
Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.  Teas :  Ctesse.  de  Nadttillac, 
Niphetos,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Bridesmaid,  The  Bride, 
Cleopatra,  Mme.  Cusin,  Mme.  Hoste,  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Ernest  Metz,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Noisette  : 
.Man-dial  Niel.  George  Beer. 

Eutwhia,  Woodrillr  Oanlem,  Ealing. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Bon  Sllene.— Being  a  constant  reader  of  your 
delightful  paper,  it  may,  perhaps,  he  of  interest  to  you 
and  your  readers  generally,  especially  those  interested  in 
Hose  growing,  to  know  that  I  have  a  small  plant  of  Bon 
Silene,  three  years  old,  grown  under  glass,  off  which  1  have 
already  cut  this  summer  1<IU  hlooms,  and  there  are  still 
some  ten  more  buds  left.  The  tree  is  about  2  feet  high. — 
Mary  Asiunall,  Innellan,  Higher  Bebington  -  road, 
Beijing  ton,  Cheshire. 

Pillar  Roses.— Will  anyone  give  me  the  names  of  six 
pillar  Hoses  of  any  class  that  will  bloom  freely  in  autumn 
Also  the  names  of  three  light  crimson  and  three  very  dark 
11  P.  Hoses  for  bedding  which  are  free  autumn  bloomers? 
— B. 

(We  think  you  will  find  the  following  first-rate  for  late 
flowering  :  Longworth  Rambler,  Kaiscrin  Friedrich,  Mme. 
.Marie  Lavallie,  Mme.  Georges  Hruant,  Grass  au  TepliU, 
Ulrich  Brunner ;  and  the  following  for  bedding  at  that 
season  :  Light  crimson  :  Alfred  Colomb.  Duke  of  Albany, 
Dupuy  J amain.  Very  dark :  Xavier  Olibo,  Charles 
I-efebvre,  and  Victor  Hugo.] 

Red  Roses  for  Christmas  ( F.  M.).— 

These  would  certainly  be  valuable  at  such  a 
season,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  some 
provided  one  has  plants  established  in  pots. 
The  best  kind  to  give  long  stems  is  Ulrich 
Brunner.  The  plants  should  now  be  dried  off 
for  five  weeks  and  pruned  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  A  steady  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  first,  increasing  it  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth.  Do  not  set  the  plants  too 
thickly  together,  for  during  November  and 
December  all  the  light  available  must  be  given, 
removing  the  plants  to  a  lean-to  house  with  a 
southern  aspect  for  this  purpose.  Those  who 
want  Roses  should  pot  up  a  lot  of  this  Rose  in 
October,  so  as  to  get  them  well  established 
before  another  season  comes  round. 

Orange  fungus  on  Rose  leaves.— I  should  be 

much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  these  ltose  leaves.  They  have  gone  off  quite  suddenly 
the  last  day  or  two.  Several  trees  are  going  the  same 
way.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  a  remedy.  It  is  the 
lower  leaves  which  are  affected.  The  Hose-buds  them¬ 
selves  appear  to  be  none  the  worse.  1  have  watered  once 
a  week  with  liquid-msnure,  hut  have  stopped  now.— 
M.  G.  G. 

[Although  this  fungus  is  not  so  harmful  as 
mildew,  it  is  nevertheless  very  unsightly.  It 
rarely  appears  to  any  great  extent  until  August, 
when  tho  Hybrid  1’erpetuals  have  yielded  for 
some  time  their  first  blossoms.  Roses  budded 
upon  the  Manetti  are  very  prone  to  its  attacks, 
especially  after  a  dry  August  such  as  we  have 
had  up  till  now.  Tea  Roses  are  not  subject  to 
this  pest,  so  that  one  remedy  against  its 
reappearance  is  to  plant  plenty  of  this  glorious 
tribe,  and,  of  course,  as  no  one  thinks  of  growing 
these  Roses  upon  the  Manetti -stock,  the  Brier 
or  own  root  has  to  be  resorted  to.  No  real 
harm  follows  the  appearance  of  red  rust, 
excepting  the  premature  defoliation,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  great  drain  upon  a  plant.  There  is 
no  known  remedy  for  it.  When  one  lias  a  had 
attack  of  this  fungus  among  his  plants  it  is 
advisable  to  replant  them  in  the  autumn  into 
soil  that  has  been  enriched  with  farm-yard 
manure.  When  the  disease  is  first  detected, 
certainly  the  removal  of  affected  leaves  would 
tend  to  keep  it  in  check.] 

A  garden  of  old  Roses.— I  have  lately  come  into 
possession  of  a  garden  full  of  old  Hoses,  probably  planted 
twenty  years  ago.  They  flower  very  badly,  and  sec  in  to 
have  all  ran  to  wood.  Some  of  the  s  eins  are  the  sire  of 
my  wrist.  I  had  them  pruned  in  March.  Shall  I  cut  them 
down  to  the  ground  and  allow  them  to  shoot  afresh  ? 
May  this  be  done  soon,  or  must  it  be  deferred  till  spring? 

— IQXORAUIS. 

[We  should  root  out  these  old  bushes,  have 
the  ground  well  manured  and  trenched,  and 
then  replant  some  of  the  beautiful  modern  kinds 
early  this  autumn.  But  perhaps  you  would  not 
care  to  undertake  such  tlrastii^-m^asures.  Wi 
should  say  that-  these  .Roses  fare  of'ahe 
known  as  H  vbrid  '  (Jhmese,  anV,  jridJj.a 
Mosses,  with  doubtless  a  good  supply  of  VdJd 


suckers.  The  classes  we  allude  to  are  very  use¬ 
ful  in  their  way,  but  they  cannot  be  compared 
to  modern  kinds.  We  should  advise  you  to 
make  a  plantation  of  the  good  kinds, 
such  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Alfred 
Colomb,  General  Jacqueminot,  Pride  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Caroline  Testout,  etc.  You  could,  of  course, 
retain  some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  old 
plants,  but  make  a  separate  plantation  of  the 
new  ones.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  old  kinds, 
something  would  depend  upon  the  varieties. 
As  you  do  not,  we  presume,  know  their  names, 
we  can  only  recommend  you  to  hard  prune  them 
next  March.  Cut  out  entirely  the  old  growths. 
This  will  probably  leave  two  or  three  that  have 
been  produced  this  season.  If  they  have  grown 
a  good  length  do  not  shorten  them  lower  than 
2  feet.  Some  might  even  bo  left  3  feet  long,  or, 
better  still,  train  such  growers  in  pillar  form  by 
tying  the  growths  their  full  length  against  a 
stake.  Again,  certain  varieties  that  have  sent 
up  strong  but  flexible  shoots  front  their  base 
could  have  such  growths  bent  down  nearly  to 
the  ground,  say  to  within  1  foot  of  the  surface. 
This  is  termed  pegging  down,  and  the  grower 
obtains  by  this  means  quite  a  lot  of  goed  blos¬ 
soms  from  these  bent-down  shoots.  A  few  of 
the  oldest  growths  may  be  entirely  removed 
next  month.  We  would,  however,  advise  you  to 
defer  the  major  portion  of  the  pruning  until  the 
early  part  of  March  next.  ] 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Elephant  Hawk-moth.— The  in¬ 
sect  that  you  sent  is  a  specimen  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  Elephant  Hawk-moth  (Chcerocampa 
elpenor),  a  by  no  means  rare  insect,  but  one  that 
is  seldom  found  in  any  abundance.  It  feeds  on 
the  Apple,  Fuchsia,  Bedstraw,  etc.  Most  of 
the  Hawk-moths  are  of  considerable  size.  They 
have  long,  narrow  wings  and  flv  with  great 
rapidity,  and  have  very  long  probosees,  which 
they  insert  into  flowers  without  settling  on 
them,  hovering  over  them  like  a  hawk  while 
they  are  extracting  the  nectar.  From  this  habit 
they  have  received  their  English  name.  — 

G.  S.  S. 

Sawdust  In  soil.— I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what 
this  sawdust-like  matter  is?  It  suddenly  ap]>eared  on  the 
whole  of  the  surface  soil  of  a  Urge  Myrtle,  which  is  buried 
up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the 
garden  through  the  cold  months,  hut  stands  in  a  stuccoed 
embrasure  during  the  summer.  It  is  not  blooming  so  well 
as  usual  this  summer,  although  kept  well  watered.  I  have 
removed  all  the  surface  soil  and  put  some  good  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  which  1  can  again  remove  if  net  correct  treat¬ 
ment.— G.  E.  S. 

[The  sawdust-like  particles  that  you  sent  are 
undoubtedly  fragments  of  wood,  and  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  by  some  wood¬ 
boring  grub.  Perhaps  your  Myrtle  is  standing 
under  a  tree  that  is  attacked  by  some  wood¬ 
boring  insect,  or  is  the  Myrtle  itself  attacked  ? 

If  neither  of  these  suggestions  is  correct,  has 
sawdust  been  scattered  over  the  soil  by  design 
or  otherwise?  You  do  not  mention  if  you 
found  the  sawdust-like  particles  before  or  after 
you  removed  the  surface  soil.  If  afterwards,  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  mixed  with  the  soil 
you  added,  and  that  the  soil,  being  heavier, 
sank,  leaving  the  lighter  particles  on  the  top. 
Your  treatment  of  the  plant  seems  all  right. 
Plants  will  not  flower  in  some  years  so  well  as 
others. — G.  S.  S.] 

The  Death’s  head  moth  (North  Lin*). 

— The  insect  that  you  dug  up  in  your  garden  is 
the  caterpillar  of  the  ‘‘Death's-head  moth”“ 
(Acherontia  atropos).  These  caterpillars,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  but  never  abundant,  are 
usually  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Potato,  but  they  also  feed  on  the  Jessamine 
and  Nightshade.  The  moth  is  probably  our 
largest  insect.  The  name  “  Death's-head  moth  ” 
has  been  given  it  on  account  of  a  marking  on 
the  body  just  between  the  wings  which  much 
resembles  a  skull.  The  wings  of  the  moth 
measure  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  when  they  are  fully  extended,  and  the  head 
and  body  roeasuro  quite  2  inches  in  length.  The 
wings  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with 
wny  markings,  the  hind  wing*  y  ellowjSnthTvrb 
dark  bands,  the  front  part  of  the  Body  dark 
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brown  with  a  yellow  skull-shaped  mark  on  it, 
t  he  rest  of  the  body  yellow  banded  with  black 
When  fully  grown  the  caterpillar  buries  itaeli  in 
the  ground  and  becomes  a  chrysalis,  in  which 
condition  it  remains  all  the  winter. — G.  S.  S. 

Grubs  In  Strawberry-bed.— Enclosed  two  grata 
I  found  in  Strawberry  plot.  Are  they  destrai  ti-»  i 
have  not  seen  any  so  large  before.— A.  B.  (J. 

[The  grubs  you  found  in  your  Strawberry 
plot  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  “  elephant  hawk- 
moth”  (Cho-rocampa  elpenor).  These  cater 
pillars  are  sometimes  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  “  the  murrain-worm,”  as  ft  ii 
supposed  that  cattle,  if  they  lick  or  swallow 
these  insects,  are  attacked  by  the  murrain. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  vulgar  superstition. 
They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Apple,  Vine, 
Enchanter's  Nightshade,  Bedstraw,  and  other 
plants,  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  fed  oa 
Strawberry-leaves.  Perhaps  they  had  fed  on 
some  other  plants  and  were  straying  about  to 
find  some  suitable  place  in  which  to  become 
chrysalides.  They  are  no  doubt  destructive, 
but  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in  such  large 
numbers  as  to  be  the  cause  of  any  appreciable 
amount  of  injury.  The  parent  hawk-moth' 
are  large  insects,  with  long  narrow  wings  that 
measure  about  2J  inches  from  tip  to  tip  when 
fully  expanded.  The  fore-wings  are  of  a  dull 
yellowish-green  colour  with  two  somewhat  rosy 
oblique  bands,  the  lower  wings  reddish  with 
dark  liases,  the  body  stout,  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point. — G.  S.  S.] 

Rose  leaves  Injured.— Could  you  help  me  by  let¬ 
ting  me  know  the  name  of  pest  that  would  destroy  ’Jr 
leaves  like  those  enclosed?  I  have  three  Roses -.u, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Duke  of 
Fife — all  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  whilst  no  other 
plant  seems  to  be  affected.— F.  W.  SntvEXS. 

[The  leaves  of  your  Roses  have  been  injansl 
by  the  “  leaf-cutter  bee”  (.Megachile  centuuoo 
laris),  which  has  cut  the  pieces  out  of  the 
leaves  in  order  to  form  the  cells  of  her  nest. 
This  bee  burrows  into  decaying  wood,  such  a? 
an  old  post,  or  into  the  ground  in  a  bank,  at 
makes  use  of  holes  in  walls  or  any  other  suit 
able  place.  I  have  seen  a  hollow  stick  turned 
to  account  by  this  insect.  Having  formed  at 
found  a  long  gallery  suitable  for  her  purpx 
the  bee  forms  a  cell  at  the  end  compose!  of 
these  pieces  of  Rose-leaves.  This  cell  she  then 
fills  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen  as  fiwd 
for  the  future  grub.  She  then  lays  an  egg  on 
the  food  and  closes  the  cell  with  one  or  more 
circular  pieces  of  leaf,  and  then  begins  to  con¬ 
struct  another  cell,  the  bottom  of  which  jnsl 
fits  into  the  top  of  the  other.  This  is  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  it  goes  on  until  the 
gallery  is  full.  Generally  some  five  or  six  cell* 
are  thus  formed  one  above  the  other.  The  bee 
then  probably  begins  to  form  another  nest  It 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  bee  cut  out  the 

Kieccs.  She  takes  the  edge  of  the  leaf  between 
er  legs,  and  with  her  jaws  cats  oat  the  piece 
When  it  is  detatched  she  flies  away  with  it  still 
held  between  her  legs.  The  only  wav  <•' 
preventing  the  leaves  being  disfigured  by  the*- 
bees  is  to  catch  them  in  a  butterfly  net,  and  if 
you  can  find  the  nests,  by  destroying  them  )>"> 
would  prevent  a  similar  annoyance  next  year- 
Probably,  however,  the  injury  to  the  Rose- 1 re¬ 
in  very  slight,  and  it  is  most  likely  over  for  the 
year  by  this  time,  so  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
troubling  about  it. — G.  S.  S.] 


"The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thormitt 

revised,  with  fiiil  description*  oj  all  the  best  plant*. 
ami  thrubt,  thrir  culture  and  arrangement,  beaut''**’ 
illiiit rated.  Medium  Sou,  lot. ;  post  free,  15t.  6d. 

The  tame,  in  S  volt,  half  bound  sage  green  morooo 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  OJ  all  »*• 
teller t.  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  , 

success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  a 
inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  gam®' 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important,  condemns 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  for 
— J.  W.  Elliot,  Pittsburgh. 


A  i  many  of  the  moil  interesting  *** 
and  articles  in  “Gardening”  from  tht  W 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  tee  de# 
to  encourage  this,  and  therefore  offer  each  teett* 
for  the  coming  three  months,  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  the  “English  Flower  Gardes  _ 
the  sender  of  the  most  useful  or  interesting 
tor  short  ariicli  pniiished  in  the  current  i 
tissue,  vihich  vnilbe  marked  thus 
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rUKflo, 

A  USEFUL  FERN. 

Adtantcm  FORMOSUM,  well  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  is  a  native  of  Australia  and  New 
Zoalanil,  but  does  not  appear  to  he  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  being  found  in  one  locality  only  in 
each  country.  The  large  spreading  fronds  are 
of  a  deep  green  with  a  bright  surface,  and  are 
produced  freely  from  thick,  spreading,  under¬ 
ground  rhizomes.  Where  space  can  bo  given  it 
makes  largo  fronds,  and  when  confined  to  small 
pots  forms  a  compact  plant.  It  should  bo 
patted  in  a  rough,  porous  compost  consisting 
largely  of  fibrous  loam  anil  loaf-mould.  For 
large  specimens  pans  are  preferable  to  pots,  as 
the  spreading  rniznmes  require  more  surface 
room  than  depth.  It  may  1m  recommended  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  Ferns  for  the  cool  green¬ 
house.  It  also  succeeds  well  in  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  Although  nearly  hardy,  the  fronds 
get  blackened  if  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
while  in  a  growing  slate.  Adiantum  llirken- 
heodi  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  garden 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory. —Azaleas  outside  should 
have  a  sheltered  position.  Damage  is  easily 
done  when  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  all  hanl-woodod  plants  out- 
!  side.  Syringe  daily  in  dry  weather,  and  ex- 
I  amine  the  condition  of  the  roots  by  tapping  the 
j  pots.  Even  in  showery  weather  Azaleas  and 
|  other  bushy-headed  plants  may  lie  dry  at  the 
'  root,  and  ono  thorough  drying  may  destroy  a 
i  valuablo  plant.  The  borders  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  must  not  be  permitted  to  get  too  dry,  as 
when  this  is  done  one  never  knows  without  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  about  when  sutliciently  moistened 
again.  If  Camellias  planted  out  are  permitted 
to  get  dust-dry  the  buds  will  fall.  The  buds  of 
Camellias  should  he  thinned  now  where  too 
numerous;  healthy  plants  generally  produce 
too  many  buds.  Camellias  and  hard-wooded 
plants  generally  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they 
wore  40  years  or  more  ago.  This  will  probably 
lie  altered  in  years  to  come.  It  is  to  me 
astonishing  that  Capo  Heaths  should  ever  lose 


winter-flowering  plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Poin- 
settias,  etc.,  may  remain  in  the  pits  and  frames 
as  long  as  the  weather  continues  warm  :  but  the 
time  is  closo  at  hand  when  they  should  bo 
placed  in  a  bouse  where  lire  heat  can  be  given 
when  required.  Poinsettias  will  lose  their 
bottom  leaves  if  they  get  a  check,  and  their 
valuo  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  condition. 
With  longer  nights  less  water  will  be  required. 

Tomatoes  under  glass  — When  grown 
as  catch  crops  just  to  till  up  during  the  summer 
only,  no  ellort  need  be  mode  to  obtain  fruit 
from  late  growths.  We  simply  want  as  many 
trusses  as  we  can  get  to  ripen  on  the  main  stem 
by  the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  house  can 
be  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  or  other  winter- 
flowering  plants.  Under  different  conditions, 
when  helped  by  top-dressings,  the  early-forced 
Tomatoes  may  lun quite  through  the  year,  bear¬ 
ing  freely  most  of  the  time  ;  but  the  plants 
must  l>o  healthy  to  do  this.  As  soon  ns  the 
bottom  trusses  of  fruit  have  been  gathered  and 
the  old  leaves  removed  new  growths  spring  all 
up  the  stem  ;  these  can  l>e  reduced  in  number 
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A  useful  Fern  (Adiantum  decorum). 


origin.  The  fronds  grow  more  erect  and  the  i 
rhi/.omos  do  not  spread  so  freely,  otherwise  it 
would  suggest  some  atlinity  to  the  above,  the 
fronds  having  tho  deep  green  shade  and  the 
pinnules  the  finoly-serrated  margins.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  under  cool  treatment,  and  is  ono  of 
the  best  to  withstand  the  effects  of  fogs  and 
damp  atmosphere. 

The  “sleeping"  disease  in  Toma 
toes. — This  disease  is  in  reality  caused  by  a 
fungus — Fusarium  lycopersici,  tho  resting  spore 
of  which  attacks  tho  delicate  root-hairs  and  root¬ 
lets  of  the  plant,  finally  invading  the  whole  of 
the  roots  and  spreading  up  tho  stem.  The 
t  -eatment  recommended  is  that  directly  a  plant 
is  observed  to  droop  it  should  be  puller!  up  and 
burnt ;  the  ear  th  also  in  which  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  should  bo  removed  and  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime.  This  is  seemingly  the  only  way  in  which 
the  spread  of  this  diseaso  can  be  checked. 

Now  Ready.  It A  Kdition.  Cloth.  It.  M. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Giving  JiiU  and  comprehentive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
deeeriptiont  in  alphabetical  ontrr  of  upieardt  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  moil  ornamental  Jlouert,  the  toil,  pottiitm, 
etc.,  mod  tu  it  able.  Of  all  SJcwtarnde,  ScokeUmrt,  of 
pod  free.  It.  9d.,from  The  ru'olitlicf,  ST,  So-M  ha\pl£iK 
dr  eel,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


their  hold  upon  us.  I  supposo  the  reason  is  and  tied  in,  and  when  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
they  cannot  do  grown  and  kept  in  health  in  a  clusters  of  blossoms  show  tho  shoot  may  be 
warm,  close  house.  During  the  time  of  writing  stopped.  It  is  quite  possiblo  for  healthy,  well- 
we  seem  to  bo  in  tho  midst  of  another  hot  wave,  nourished  plants  to  bear  a  second  crop  as  heavy 
and  tho  conditions  to  which  plants  are  exposed  as  tho  first  that  will  ripen  in  succession  up  till 
must  be  altered  to  suit  them.  Shade  cannot  lie  Christmas  or  later.  1  am  not  much  in  favour 


dispensed  with  yet  altogether,  but  its  use  may 
Is)  much  reduced.  Ventilation  must  bo  free 


of  fruiting  Tomatoes  in  pots  •  they  cost  too 
much.  Rough  boards  to  form  troughs  are 


night  and  day,  though,  of  course,  loss  air  will  cheaper,  and  tho  plants  do  bettor  and  cost  loss 
bo  admitted  during  tho  night.  Pelargoniums  of  for  labour. 


the  show  and  fancy  sections  should  bo  potted  _ 

off  as  soon  as  rooted.  The  fancy  Pelargoniums,  “‘E.T,,*  towards  the  end  of^optem W.’“‘  l't 
as  wo  knew  them  many  years  ago,  have  d.sap-  wi,j  ,,ably  1|0  noco8Hary  l(>  llH0  shading  over 
pearod  anil  the  show  Pelargoniums  have  been  the  h‘ouge  {./bright  weather  as  soon  as  the  roots 
spoilt  by  crossing  with  the  French  or  spotted  aro  intorforod  w?Ul,  nn(,  ti,0  Byring0  should  be 
varieties  and  have  lost  their  regular  outf.ne  of  1M0I,  as  ofU)n  aH  {„  I10,08Hary  t/  kc0p  the  foliage 
petal  and  clean  white  centre.  Sow  seeds  of  fregh  (!o0(,  ,lraiimg0  is  very  important,  ss 
bchizanthus  for  flowering  in  spring  ;  the  without  thi9  it  ia  impossible  to  give  as  much 
phuits  must  bo  kept  moving  quickly  all  winter.  nourishnlcnt  a8  healthy  Vines  are  capable  of 
Stove.  1  ns  »  tho  ripening  season  for  utili8ing  an(1  weight  of  crop,  which  generally 
many  things  ;  even  those  plants  which  flower  moan8  „f  Wry,  is  rarely  obtained  without 
in  winter  want  a  littlo  ripening  to  mako  them  ;11(i f„„,i:n„ 
bloom,  honco  in  fine  weather  ventilate  freely.  ■* 

In  mixed  houses,  whore  a  few  Ferns  and  Orchids  Peaches  under  glass.— Young  treos  aro 
are  grown,  thesealso  will  benefit  from  the  ripen-  apt  to  make  too  much  wood  in  a  good  border, 


Early  Vines.- Root  lifting, 
lay  be  done  towards  the  end  of 


>ls  of  free  ve; 
ijx^or  reduce 
on  their  sic 


,  where  a  few  Ferns  and  Orchids  Peaches  under  glass.— Young  treos  ore 
also  will  benefit  from  the  ripen-  apt  to  make  too  much  wood  in  a  good  border, 
ee  ventilation.  AsOloxiniasgo  espehiallyi  ifiiW  I  will  consolidated.  Tho  remedy 
xluee  the  water  supply  anil rlay  JriRjqaiit-fsil  root-lifting,,  anil  treadiug  the  border 
ir  sides  under  the  stage.  'J  This  taRe?  thing;:  -tiaveUewlod  cldWird  bit,  when  the 


he  tftfbe?  lliihgk  iiaviUeUliMJcfewfr'ft  bit,  when  the 
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surface  is  dry.  Wood-ashes  and  old  plaster  are 
good  correctives  of  grosaness  of  habit,  but  more 
of  the  plaster  should  be  used  than  the  ashes. 
Peaches  will  take  a  good  deal  of  nourishment 
when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  and  when  the 
border  has  been  dressed  with  ashes  and  old  lime 
from  the  debrti  of  a  building  any  tendency  of 
sourness  will  be  corrected  ;  and,  besides,  stone 
fruits  use  up  a  good  deal  ol  lime  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  stones,  and  nowadays  heavy 
cropping  is  the  rule,  hence  the  necessity  for 
more  lime.  'There  is  a  rising  demand  for  good 
Nectarines,  and  a  good-sized  house  of  Early 
Kivers  and  Cardinal,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  should  pay  if  well  managed. 

Mushroom-house. —This  house  should 
ho  thoroughly  cleansed  anil  limewashed  before 
new  buls  are  made  in  it.  Woodlice  breed  fast 
if  the  old  beds  and  all  straw  rubbish  are  left  in 
the  house  after  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  and 
they  croep  into  cracks  and  crevices  and  wait ;  but 
a  thorough  cleaning  and  limewashing  will  make 
all  clean  and  sweet.  New  beds  can  be  made  up 
now  to  succeed  those  now  bearing  in  the  open 
air.  Be  careful  about  the  selection  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  manure,  and  use  only  good  new 
spawn.  Failures  have  arisen  from  using  manure 
from  a  stable  where  the  horses  were  given  soft 
food,  or  where  the  manure  from  a  horse  under 
medical  treatment  was  mixed  with  the  other 


Window  gardening  —  Pot  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  Kroesias  aiul  plunge  outside. 
The  Hyacinths  should  be  covered  (i  inches  deep 
with  Cocoa- fibre  or  sifted  ashes.  When  (Kitted 
early  the  above  bulbs  require  no  forcing  to  be  in 
flower  by  Christmas.  To  keep  window-boxes 
gay  some  extra  nourishment  must  be  given  now. 
Tubs- filled  with  Geraniums  or  Fuchsias  in  fore¬ 
courts  will  also  need  Borne  help  now. 

Outdoor  garden.— Give  liquid  manure  to 
autumnal -flowering  Roses.  Look  over  the  early- 
budded  Briers  to  loosen  ties  where  the  buds 
have  taken.  Dwarf  Briers  and  Manettis  are 
working  well  now.  By  moving  a  little  soil,  loose, 
moist  bark  can  always  be  found.  Cuttings  of 
bedding  and  other  plants  will  strike  well  now, 
and  the  longer  tho  work  is  delayed  the  more 
losses  there  will  be  ;  but  we  are  not  always 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  this  work  has 
sometimes  to  be  done  late.  It  is  rather  remark¬ 
able,  but,  in  spite  of  the  growing  demand  for 
hardy  flowers  for  massing,  the  demand  for  scar¬ 
let  Geraniums  is  on  the  increase.  Masses  of 
white  Japanese  Anemones,  Tritomas,  or  Poker- 
plants,  and  Rudbockia  Newmanni  are  now 
very  showy,  and  are  beating  the  Geraniums, 
as  they  always  do  at  this  season.  The  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  the  Starworts, 
or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  will  soon  be  very  lovely. 
We  get  the  freshness  of  spring  amid  the  falling 
leaves  of  autumn.  Montbretiasare  now  making 
distinct  patch&s  of  colour  in  the  borders.  There 
is  a  future  for  these,  and  they  are  very  cheap. 
A  cheap  way  of  filling  beds  in  spring  is  to  sow 
hardy  annuals  now  and  put  in  cuttings  of 
Tufted  Pansies. 

Fruit  garden  — There  is  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  of  the  larva-  of  the  winter 
and  Codlin-moth  in  many  gardens.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  of  reducing  their  numbers  is  to 
gather  up  daily  all  fallen  Apples  and  immedi¬ 
ately  destroy  those  which  are  not  usable. 
Beauty  of  Bath  is  a  good-flavoured  early  Apple. 
I  have  one  tree  of  it,  but  though  planted  several 
years  it  ha9  not  borne  much  fruit  yet.  Irish 
Peach,  another  good  early  Apple,  does  not  bear 
freely  in  a  young  state,  and  is  not  generally  a 
heavy  cropper  in  the  sense  as  applied  to  Devon¬ 
shire  Quarrenden.  The  last-named  is  a  profit¬ 
able  market  Apple.  One  finds  it  everywhere 
now  where  Apples  are  offered  for  sale,  but  the 
samples  are  often  inferior,  due,  I  expect,  to 
over-cropping.  What  a  very  handsome  Apple 
Worcester  Pearrnain  is  !  This  is  putting  on 
colour  fast  now.  Yellow  IngeBtre  is  a  good- 
flavoured  little  golden  Apple,  and  the  tree  bears 
well  when  established.  Peaches  are  colouring 
fast  now,  and  every  leaf  which  intercepts  the 
Bunshine  must  be  thrust  on  one  side  or  removed. 
All  young  shoots  on  wall  trees  should  be  nailed 
in  if  required  to  fill  vacant  places,  or  removed 
if  not  wanted.  Alpine  Strawberries  will  pay 
for  liquid-manure  now.  MoreUo-Chorries  and 
Red  and  White  Currants  should  be  i  i  rfTf 

wanted  late.  Hang  up  bottleS*aS  VwettemAL 


beer  to  attract  the  wasps.  Cut  out  old  Rasp¬ 
berry  canes,  and  thin  the  young  canes  to  three 
to  each  stool. 

Vegetable  garden.— Plant  Lettuces  and 
Endive  on  raised  borders  to  stand  the  Winter. 
Make  a  last  sowing  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  to 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  spring.  Sow  thinly 
in  rather  firm  ground.  Plant  a  house  with 
Cucumbers  in  September  to  come  in  for  autumn 
and  winter  bearing.  Plant  in  lough  turfy  soil, 
not  too  light.  When  growing  in  turfy  loam  the 
growth  is  firm  and  short-jointed.  Cucumbers 
only  require  a  small  quantity  of  soil  to  begin 
with  ;  half  a  bushel  will  be  ample,  but  frequent 
thin  top-dressings  are  necessary  during  the 
season.  Tomatoes  planted  now  in  a  small  light 
house  will  liear  all  winter  if  carefully  managed. 
The  plants  should  be  sturdy  and  short-jointed, 
and  be  trained  near  the  glass.  They  will  do 
well  in  12-inch  pots  trained  up  each  side  of  a 
span-roofed  house,  or  up  the  front  of  a  lean  to. 
Do  not  make  the  soil  too  rich  ;  trust  to  top- 
dressings  after  the  bottom  trusses  are  set. 
This  has  been  a  good  season  for  outdoor 
Tomatoes  where  the  roots  have  been  fairly  well 
nourished.  Stop  all  growth  now  and  shorten 
back  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  but  not  to  cut 
away  much.  If  the  young  Cabbages  are  too 
thick  in  the  seed-bed,  transplant  some  of  them 
to  give  room  for  the  others  to  get  strong. 
Cabbages  usually  follow  Onions,  and  when  the 
latter  are  cleared  off  the  ground  may  be  top- 
dressed  with  soot  and  hoed  up  deeply.  It  is 
not  generally  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  for 
Cabbages  after  Onions.  I  generally  break  it 
up  inches  or  so  deep,  and  draw  drills  to  plant 
the  Cabbages  in.  E.  Hobday. 


THQ  OOMINO  WBHK'8  WORK. 

Ear  acts  from  a  Oarden  Diary. 

September  3rd. — Finished  planting  Straw¬ 
berries.  Opened  out  Strawoerries  in  pots 
intended  for  forcing.  Cut  off  all  runners,  and 
disbudded  where  more  than  one  crown  was 
showing.  Finished  shaking  out  and  repotting 
show  Pelargoniums  Shifted  some  of  the 
strongest  yearling  Cyclamens  into  6-inch  pots. 
Gathered  seed-pods  from  good  strain  of  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Gloxinias.  Scarboro’  Lilies  are  now 
fully  exposed  to  ripen  bulbs.  Plants  ripened 
thus  always  flower  well. 

September  4th. — In  digging  Potatoes  seed 
ha3  been  saved  from  the  most  prolific  roots 
with  good  results.  Made  up  Mushroom-bed  in 
house ;  the  house  had  previously  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  the  walls  whitewashed. 
Since  we  adopted  this  plan  annually  we  have 
hail  no  trouble  with  woodlice  or  other  insects. 
Finished  harvesting  the  crops  of  Spring  Onions. 
Shall  prepare  ground  for  Spring  Cabbages  by 
dressing  with  soot  and  hoeing  it  up  deeply. 
Planted  a  south  border  with  Parsley.  The 
roots  were  lifted  and  shortened  and  the  largest 
leaves  removed. 

September  5th. — Several  rows  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Pea  are  bearing  a  good  crop  of  blossoms. 
A  good  soaking  of  liquid-manure  has  been  given, 
and  will  be  repeated  if  necessary.  The  Peas 
were  sown  in  April,  and  every  pod  of  first  crop 
gathered  when  fit  for  use.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
various  kinds  of  bedding  Geraniums.  Sowed 
more  Machet  Mignonette  in  small  pots,  the 
soil  made  firm.  This  will  be  shifted  on  when 
ready  for  larger  pots.  We  like  this  plan  better 
than  sowing  in  pots  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower  at  first.  Planted  various  Narcissi. 

September  6th. — Cucumbers  in  bearing  under 
glass  are  having  a  little  fire-heat  on  cold  nights. 
The  fire  also  is  now  used  for  the  warm-stove. 
Late  Grapes  on  cold  and  damp  days  are  having 
a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes.  Potted  more 
early-flowering  bulbs  and  plunged  in  cold- 
frame.  Looked  round  wall  trees  to  nail  in 
shoots  or  to  remove  any  late  growths  not  re¬ 
quired  for  laying  in.  Shifted  last  batch  of 
Tuberoses  which  were  started  outside  in  small 
pots  into  5-inch  pots.  The  plants  will  remain 
outside  for  the  present. 

September  7th. — Earthed  up  more  Celery  and 
drew  a  little  earth  up  to  Leeks.  Put  in  cut- 
itings  of  Fuchsias ;  there  is  plenty  of  young 
aGMings  on  plants  outside  which  strike  readily. 
kSuuia-beds  in  sheltered  corneils  ^^ 


effective  ;  the  beds  are  specially  prepared,  and 
water  has  been  given  freely.  Shifted  a  lot  oi 
cut-down  Hydrangeas  into  6-inch  pots.  Madt 
a  second  sowing  of  Cauliflowers,  Dwarf  Erfun, 
Early  London,  and  Walcheren,  to  stand  the 
winter. 

September  8th. — Manure  is  given  freely  to 
Cactus  Dahlias.  Transplanted  a  lot  of  seedling 
Hollyhocks  from  seed-bed  to  get  strong.  Tie! 
leaves  over  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  turning 
in.  Soweil  a  few  Cucumber  seeds  to  have  a  few 
nlants  always  ready  to  fill  vacancies  if  require!. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  boxes  in 
the  shade.  Gathered  early  Apples  and  Peir» 
from  time  to  time  as  they  became  fit. 

BEES. 

WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 

Late  swarms  take  much  time  to  fill  combs  for 
themselves,  and  where  frame-hives  are  used 
they  may  be  helped  out  by  making  use  of  strong 
colonies  to  fill  empty  combs  for  them.  By  plat 
ing  frames  of  empty  comb  close  to  the  cluster  of 
Bees  and  feeding  liberally  the  combs  are  soon 
filled  and  sealed,  when  they  can  be  removed 
and  given  to  hives  needing  help.  This  obviatei 
the  disadvantages  of  liberally  feeding  needy 
swarni3,  as  all  unsealed  combs  can  lie  removed 
when  the  feeding  is  completed.  As  soon  as  the 
misuse  of  honey  ceases  the  queen  discontinue* 
laying,  but  brood  raising  may  be  encouraged 
after  this  period  by  stimulative  feeding,  where¬ 
by  the  queen  is  prompted  to  continue  laying, 
and  tho  population  is  increased  to  the  latest 
period  consistent  with  safety.  In  stimulative 
feeding  the  syrup  is  made  thinner  than  that 
given  lor  making  up  weight  of  stores.  A  strong 
stock  will  do  far  more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  two  or  three  weak  ones  ;  it  is,  therefore,! 
stroke  of  good  policy  to  unite  weak  swarms,  «r 
join  them  to  their  stronger  neighbours,  that 
there  may  be  none  left  to  winter  without  a  good 
chance  of  coming  through  safely  and  doing  well 
in  the  spring.  A  large  cluster  of  Bees  is  able 
to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  warmth  in 
cold  weather  better  than  when  divided  into  two, 
while  the  consumption  of  food  is  less.  Colonies 
in  bar-frame-hives  can  be  united  with  very 
little  disturbance  to  the  Bees,  or  even  removing 
them  from  the  combs.  The  hives  to  be  united, 
having  been  gradually  brought  together  by  mov¬ 
ing  them  2  feet  or  3  feet  every  day  (excepting 
those  days  the  Bees  are  not  able  to  fly  abroad), 
should  be  opened  and  the  Bees  smoked,  and  the 
combs  with  the  adhering  Bees  removed  and 
placed  in  one  hive.  Should  there  be  more  combs 
than  one  hive  can  receive,  the  combs  containing 
brood  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
hive  filled  up  with  those  containing  sealed 
honey.  During  this  operation  the  superior 
queen  (if  there  is  a  difference  in  age  or  fertility) 
can  be  removed.  After  giving  another  goi«i 
smoking  the  quilt  Bhould  be  replaced,  when  the 
Beos,  being  of  the  same  Bcent,  will  peaceably 
unite.  Driven  Bees  can  often  he  purchased  at 
a  cheap  rate  at  this  season,  as  the  straw  skep 
Bee-keeper  now  drives  his  Bees,  as  a  rule, 
instead  of  destroying  them  over  the  brimstone- 
pit  in  order  to  obtain  the  hocey.  If  two  or 
three  lots  be  put  into  one  hive  and  fed  liberally 
with  sugar  syrup,  the  Bees  will  fill  the  hive 
with  stored  combs,  and  make  a  strong  stock  for 
noxt  season.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
forming  many  colonies  in  this  way  in  past  years, 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  the  skeps 
of  cottage  Bee-keepers  in  order  to  save  the  Bee® 
from  the  old-fashioned  brimstone-pit  perform¬ 
ances.  In  taking  up  the  Bees  and  honey  for 
cottagers  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  have 
frequently  resorted  to  the  process  called  “  bump¬ 
ing,”  when  there  has  been  any  difficulty  in  jn- 
ducing  all  the  Bees  to  leave  the  skep  in  driving- 
By  turning  up  the  skep  the  flat  way  of  the 
combs,  and  bumping  it  on  the  ground  towards 
the  top,  the  combs  become  detached,  and  t*11 
over  on  one  side.  If  the  combs  be  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  a  slight  bump  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
place  them  j  if  old,  it  requires  some  forve 
to  break  them  away.  The  combs  can  then 
be  lifted  out  one  by  one,  and  the  Bees 
brushed  back  into  the  skep  ;  as  the  combe  are 
freed  from  the  Bees  they  can  be  put  into  a  P*n 
,-fcill  all  are  taken.  The  ekep  of  Bees  can  then 
be  released  upon  its  old  stand  to  allow  the  Bees 
(§tfclf^tje4I\|'01|$  can  be  joined  to  other 
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stocks.  Bumping  is  a  most  convenient  process, 
when  it  is  required  to  transfer  combs  and  Bees 
to  a  bar-frame  hive,  as,  by  brushing  back  into 
the  skep  the  Bees  on  the  first  comb  removed, 
now  fixing  that  into  a  frame,  placing  it  in  the 
frame  hive,  and  then  brushing  the  Bees  into  the 
hive  from  all  succeeding  combs,  the  Bees  and 
brood  are  separated  for  so  short  a  time  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  latter  becoming 
chilled.  Should  a  hive  on  examination  be 
found  queenless,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
uniting  the  Bees  to  a  colony  having  a  fertile 
queen.  It  can  be  done  by  quietly  inserting  the 
combs  with  the  adhering  Bees  on  the  outside  of 
such  a  colony.  This  should  be  performed  in 
the  evening,  and  after  a  little  smoke  has  been 
injected.  The  united  Bees  should  be  fed  with 
syrup  by  means  of  a  bottle  feeder.  The  loss  of 
a  queen  can  generally  be  discovered  by  an 
incessant  agitation  of  the  Bees  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  and  by  their  constantly  running 
about  over  the  hive  front,  as  if  in  search  of 
something — this  being  continued  long  after  Bees 
of  other  hives  have  settled  down  for  the  night. 

8.  8.  G.,  Uxhriilijt. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Right  of  a  tenant  to  remove  edging  tllee. 

—  I  am  a  weekly  tenant  ot  a  cottage  anil  garden.  Am  I  at 
liberty  to  remove  from  my  gulden  some  edging  tilee 
which  I  placed  there  when  I  entered  into  occupation?— 

[You  may  remove  these  us  they  arc  not  affixed  or 
fastened  to  the  soil.  These  are  articles  of  convenience  or 
ornament,  and  are  not  fastened  to  the  freehold,  and  may 
be  removed  without  injury  or  disturbance.  It  is  presumed 
that  these  were  not  put  down  in  the  place  of  some  other 
I  .order  lielonging  to  the  landlord  and  removed  by  vou.— 
K.  C.  T.| 

Liability  of  mortgagor.— A  friend  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  and  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  it.  giving 
a  mortgage  on  the  land.  The  mortgage  money  was  called 
in,  ami  my  friend  being  unable  to  pay,  the  land  was  sold 
by  the  mortgagoo,  and  realised  less  than  the  money 
advanced  upon  It.  lie  was  asked  to  pay  the  balance,  bill 
was  unable  to  do  so.  How  long  will  he  remain  liable  ?— 
J.  I). 

|  lie  will  remain  liable  for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  payment  of  interest,  etc.,  if  there  was  a  covenant 
for  repayment  in  the  morlgage  deed.  It  would  pretty 
certainly  contain  suoh  a  covenant.  If  your  friend  is  unduly 
pressed  he  should  llle  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.— K.  (J.  T.| 

Flowers  delayed  in  transit  by  railway.  — 

I  grow  flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  sending  them 
by  the  railway  coni]>any,  who  charge  a  specially  high  rate 
for  their  deli»cry.  They  are  forwarded  by  goods  train  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  as  a  rule,  arc  delivered  in  Covent 
Garden  the  next  morning  in  time  for  sale.  Lately,  owing 
to  late  delivery,  1  have  either  lost  a  market  altogether,  or 
my  salesman  has  had  to  sell  at  a  reduced  rate,  anil  has 
advised  me  to  claim  Is.  per  box  damages  of  the  railway 
company.  This  has  happened  several  times,  causing  me  a 
loss  of  many  pounds,  but  the  company  have  hitherto 
repudiated  my  claims  (as  I  suppose)  on  the  authority  of 
Vo  Hi  of  their  "  General  Conditions,"  os  printed  on  their 
consignment  notes,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is— Can  I  sue  them  lor  these  losses  in  the  county  court 
with  any  prospect  of  success?— II.  q. 

[Tho  conditions  printed  on  the  consignment 
note  aro  decidedly  more  favourable  than  the 
conditions  of  some  companies.  The  condition 
to  which  you  refer  purports  to  relieve  the  com¬ 
pany  from  responsibility  for  loss  of  market,  but 
it  iloes  not  relieve  them  from  the  consequences 
of  delay  in  carrying  the  goods,  and  if  the  delay 
was  unreasonable  you  may  recover.  You  do 
not  say  at  what  hour  of  the  afternoon  tho  goods 
were  loaded,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  delay  was  necessarily  unreasonable.  You 
had  best  consult  a  local  solicitor,  who  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  hours  when  the  trains  run 
and  the  local  circumstances  than  I  can  possibly 
be.  I  cannot  advise  you,  without  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  whether  there  was 
unreasonable  delay,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
there  was. — K.  C.  T.] 

Purchase  of  plants  by  advertisement.— 

Amongst  other  plants  and  oornia  I  ordered  fix  crimson 
Cyclamen  from  a  person  advertising  these,  lie  6ent  me 
mixed  C'vclamen  instead  of  crimson,  and  a  short  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  c fleet,  "Sorry  we  hsve  no  crimson  -they 
are  very  small.”  I  did  not  want  any  mixed  Cyclamen. 

II  iv e  I  any  remedy  ?  I  have  had  several  cases  oi  snhslitn- 
1 1  in  lotelv.  Surely-  the  advertiser  is  not  at  liberty  to  send 
anything  he  chooses,  but  If  he  cannot  supply  w  hat  he  has 
a  her  Used  must  he  not  return  the  monev  ’  Although  the 
ahertlser  in  question  Informs  me  that  lie  Is  unable  to 
supply  crimson  Cyclamen,  he  continues  to  advertise  such. 
— Tee  Gee. 

[When  a  person  advertises  specific  goods  for 
sale,  and  a  would-be  buyer  writes  and  offers  to 
purchase  those  goods  at  tho  stipulated  price  and 
remits  the  money  for  them,  the  advertiser  must 
either  supply  tho  goods  ia, question  pr, rlturn 
the  money.  When  mixed  Gyclamen1  we« 


you  were  at  liberty  to  keep  the  plants  or  to 
return  them  and  to  demand  the  return  of  your 
money.  If  you  have  kept  them,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter,  but  if  you  have  returned  them 
you  may  sue  for  the  return  of  your  money,  if 
it  be  not  repaid.  Unfortunately  for  you  the 
distance  is  so  great  as  to  render  proceedings 
impracticable,  and  probably  your  Wst  course 
will  be  to  put  up  with  your  loss.  You  should 
be  very  careful  how  you  enter  into  dealings 
with  unknown  advertisers,  and  you  should  be 
as  cautious  as  these  advertisers  are.  They 
insist  upon  cash  with  order,  and  you  should 
insist  upon  references,  or  you  should  deal  with 
someone  nearer  home.  When  ordering  goods  of 
an  advertiser  it  is  always  wise  to  state  that  if 
the  goods  advertised  and  specifically  ordered 
cannot  be  supplied  the  money  must  be  returned. 
-K.  C.  T.] 

Barbed  wire.— Around  a  part  of  my  garden  la  an 
Uvk  fence,  6  feet  high,  and  as  I  found  that  some  persons 
climbed  over  and  stole  fruit  and  coals  I  nailed  a  strand  of 
Imrlied  wire  along  the  top  of  the  fence  which  belongs  to 
me.  In  a  Held  adjoining  my  garden  two  horses  are  grazed, 
nnd  the  animals  were  always  reaching  over  and  tearing 
houghs  olT  my  treos,  and  they  have  scratched  their  throats 
with  the  wire,  and  the  owner  threatens  to  compel  me  to 
pay  damages.  Gall  he  recover?  The  fence  is  mine,  and 
the  horses  would  not  be  injured  If  they  kept  their  heads  In 
their  Held.  To  oblige  their  owner  I  have  had  the  wire 
nailed  inside  my  fence.  Shall  I  be  responsible  if  the  horses 
again  injure  themselves?  Is  he  responsible  for  the 
damage  to  my  fruit  trees?  I  am  not  hound  to  fence 
against  his  cattle.— M.  A.  8. 

[I  presume  that  you  have  some  ground  for  the 
assertion  you  make,  that  you  are  not 
bound  to  fence  against  the  stock  in  the  field,  or 
you  would  not  make  it  so  positively.  It  very 
often  happens  that  tho  owner  of  a  garden  fence 
is  bound  to  maintain  it  against  the  stock  on  the 
adjoining  land,  as  the  liability  to  fence  is  some¬ 
times  expressly  cost  upon  him  by  a  covenant  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance  where  the  land  now 
under  garden  originally  formed  part  of  the  field, 
but  was  sold  off.  And  where  there  is  no  express 
covenant,  such  a  liability  often  arises  by 
proscription,  which  is  more  easily  proved  in  the 
case  of  a  gardon  fence  than  otherwise.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  you  are  not  bound  to  fence  against 
stock  in  the  field,  their  owner  is  liable  to  you 
for  the  damage  done  to  your  fruit-trees,  but  you 
are,  according  to  tho  latest  ilocisions  in  the 
county  courts,  liable  to  him  for  any  damage 
done  to  his  stock  by  your  wire,  although  the 
horses  are  actually  trespassing  at  the  time  the 
injury  is  caused.  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend 
these  extraordinary  decisions,  which  are  based 
on  the  very  extended  application  of  the  rule 
which  requires  a  man  "  to  so  use  his  own  as  not 
to  injure  another’s,"  and  which  altogether  ignoro 
another  rule  of  law  that  “  trespassers  must 
abide  the  results  of  their  trespass.”  But  for  my 
own  part  I  think  the  courts  have  gone  to  the 
utmost  length  already,  and  I  do  not  think  that, 
seeing  the  wire  is  placed  at  your  own  side  of  a 
6-feot  Oak  fenoo,  the  county  courts  would  hold 
you  liable,  although  there  are  decisions  from 
which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  you  would 
lie  held  liable.  If  I  were  iu  your  place  I  should 
lot  tho  wire  remain,  and  if  suoil  for  damages, 
defend  the  issue  on  its  merits,  and  at  the  samo 
time  bring  a  cross-action  for  damages  to  vour 
trees.— K.  C.  T.] 


BIRDS. 


Death  of  hen  Canary  (  W.  &  M.)— This 

appears  to  be  a  case  of  egg-binding,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  complaints  the  Canary- breeder 
has  to  contend  with.  If  the  egg  is  not  deposited 
at  the  usual  time,  which  should  be  from  six  to 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  inflammation  soon 
sets  in,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  saving  the 
bird.  Had  you  known  the  facto  of  the  case  you 
should  have  administered  one  drop  of  castor- 
oil,  and  made  it  local  application  of  ulive-oil, 
mid  then  held  the  bird  over  a  narrow-necked 
jug  three  parts  filled  with  hot  water.  The 
steaming  vapour  always  greatly  assists  in  the 
depositing  ol  the  egg  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
warmth  bsing  an  important  matter  to  egg- 
bound  hens.  Hens  two  or  three  years  old  are 
less  subject  to  this  trouble  than  are  yoarling 
birds.  If  an  egg-bound  lien  has  sufficient  power 
to  battle  against  the  severity  of  the  attack  the 
egg  will  oiten  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 


OORRHSPONDBNOB. 


Questions.— Querist  and  •mwn  art  Insertii  in 
aiKDXKina  free  of  ckargs  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  olearly  and  eoneieely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addreeted  to 
the  Editor  of  Gaooiaixa,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letter!  on  bueineet  thould  he  tent  to 
the  POBLimiR.  The  name  and  addreet  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  need  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  QiRDisraa  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  PLOWHRfl. 

Wintering  Fuchsias  ( J .  R.).— Fuchsias,  after 
flowering  in  pots,  can  be  wintered  in  any  outhouse  or 
snare  room  from  which  severe  frost  can  lie  excluded. 
They  require,  when  in  a  dormant  state,  hut  little  light, 
and  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  wood  from  shrivel¬ 
ling.  A  loft  over  a  stable  would  do  very  well  if  severe 
frost  is  kept  out.  In  the  spring  they  can  be  brought  to 
the  light  and  he  watered,  and  they  will  soon  break  out 
into  growth  again. 

Gladiolus  falling  (Gladiolus),— You  should  not 
have  saved  any  of  the  cornu  from  the  bulb  which  origin¬ 
ally  developed  the  disease.  We  should  advise  you  to  throw 
all  the  diseased  bulbs  away,  as  G.  Brenchleyensis  can  now 
be  bought  so  cheaply,  anil  It  is  not  worth  while  risking 
the  rest  of  your  stewk.  Dryness  at  the  root  Is  the  cause  ot 
your  Beans  falling  to  set.  Give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water  and  mulch  well  with  rotten  manure,  and  jou  wifi 
soon  see  a  change. 

Propagating  Petunias  for  next  year 

(f.  /’.  /'.). — Shorten  hack  the  ohoots  ol  some  of  the 
plants  and  they  will  produce  young  shoots  which,  i(  taken 
ol?  with  three  pairs  of  leaves  and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
close  under  the  bottom  joint,  removing  also  the  two  lower 
leaves,  will  strike  root  readily  unitr  a  frame  or  handlight. 
They  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  while.  Eight  or 
ten  cuttings  may  be  put  into  a  0-inch  pot  half  filled  with 
drainage,  using  sweet,  sandy  soil.  If  these  be  kept  safe 
from  frost  and  damp  during  the  winter  they  will  yield 
plenty  of  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

Hardy  Perennials  for  exhibition  (Constant 
Reader).— \t  you  desire  to  grow  these  tor  any  particular 
exhibition  you  had  best  give  us  the  wording  of  the 
schedule,  or  we  may  advise  you  wrongly.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  material  in  July,  but  some  schedules  rigidly 
exclude  one  thing,  some  another.  We  have  no  desire  to 
lead  you  astray,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  word-traps 
of  some  schedules.  If  you  will  send  the  wording  os  it 
stands  for  the  present  year,  and  repeat  your  question  we 
will  give  you  all  you  desire. 

Repotting  Nerlnes  (II.  V.  Thomson).— Ncrlnes 
should  bo  potted  directly  after  blooming,  using  half  loam, 
the  other  half  leaf-mould,  manure,  and  sand.  The  plants 
must  he  given  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  and  lie 
well  supplied  with  moisture.  In  the  spring  reduce  the 
quantity  of  water  until  tho  bulbs  have  gone  to  rest,  when 
watering  must  cease,  standing  them  in  a  place  where  the 
sun  can  have  full  power  on  them.  Pot  very  firmly,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Nerine  always  flowers  best  when 
pot- bound. 

Lawn  weed  (G.  S.  B  ).—\\e  have  received  com¬ 
plaints  innumerable  as  to  the  overrunning  of  lawns  by  the 
weed  sent,  which  is  ths  common  Yarrow  (Achillea  mille¬ 
folium).  The  drought  of  precodlng  years,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  Gross,  gave  this  deep-rooting  weed  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend.  You  must  take  a  qiade  and  chop  over 
111  all  directions  ths  patches  where  the  weed  is,  then  rake 
of?  so  much  of  it  as  you  can.  You  must  also  keep  it  very 
hanl  cut  with  a  scythe  or  the  lawn-mower.  That  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  it  in  uheck,  Also  in  the  autumn  give 
jour  lawn  a  thorough  amolher  of  soot  or  lime  to  kill  the 
Moss,  and,  if  you  can.  also  a  dressing  of  gritty  soil.  That 
will  do  the  Grass  great  good. 

LUlum  auratum  falling  (John  Rck/urd).—The 
failure  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  bulb,  nnd  is  not  in 
any  way  attributable  to  culture.  During  transit  the 
bulbs  of  these  and  other  I.llies,  by  their  long  confinement 
In  close  cases,  contract  certain  diseases  that  are  more  or 
less  fatal  to  them.  For  convenience  in  pocking  prior  to 
shipment  from  Japan  the  bulb*  are  closely  denuded  of  all 
root-fibres  to  readily  admit  of  each  bulb  being  encased  in 
tempered  clay.  In  this  temporary  prison  the  fully  ripe  and 
well  dried  bulbs  usually  arrive  safely.  The  greener  bulbs, 
the  half  ripe  and  Immature,  are  those  that  most  quickly 
become  the  victims  of  diseaso.  Thus  it  is  that  the  closely 
cropped  roots  set  up  n  species  ol  mortification  that  Is  slow 
in  the  final  stage  till  the  bulb  comes  into  contact  with  soil 
and  moisture,  etc.  The  small  output  of  growth  in  your 
case  represents  the  little  remaining  portion  of  vitality 
within  the  bulb,  and  no  fresh  roots  being  forthcoming, 
collapse  is  the  result.  The  same  thing  causes  the  falling 
of  the  leaves  from  the  stems.  Naturally,  there  are  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  attack,  and  where  only  slightly  affected  the 
stems  are  put  forth,  and  a  great  wte  of  roots  appears  on 
the  stem  immediately  abo>  e  the  bulb,  sufficient  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  flowering.  In  purchasing  this  Ml.v  avoid 
the  cheap  bulhs.  A  few  more  pence  will  accure  a  Arm  and 
solid  hulh  that  will  give  satisfaction  Always  be  careful 
iu  the  use  of  water  till  growth  a  fool  long  baa  been  made. 

Budding  Roses  upon  wall  climbers  (Constan> 
Reader).  Doubtless  you  haic  read  a  note  in  our  issue  ol 
August  11  from  "  M.  L.,’’  Midhurst,  r-  budding  Roses.  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  bud  one  kind  of  Koso  upon 
another!  tut  to  obtain  the  best  result  a  shoot  of  the 
established  variety  should  be  selected  os  near  the  base  as 

Buible,  and  it  should  be  of  the  current  season’s  growth. 

e  bud  may  be  inserted  at  any  time  this  month.  As  tho 
plant  you  wish  to  bud  is  upon  a  south  wall,  you  would  do 
well  to  give  it  a  good  watering  two  or  three  days  before 
budding  iit  Next  [February  you  must  cut  back  the  shoot 
or  shoots  that  you  have  budded  within  an  inch  or  so  of  tho 
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obsolete  Roses  could  be  rebudded  as  one  re-grafts  fruit- 
trees,  but  the  plants  need  to  be  brought  into  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  operation.  This  consists  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  wood  as  near  the  base  as  possible-  We  have 
budded  old  established  bushes  with  two  or  three  different 
kinds  bearing  a  certain  affinity  in  growth  to  each  other, 
and  very  pretty  they  looked  when  in  bloom.  At 
pruning  time  the  old  plant"  to  l>e  budded  should  lie  cut 
back  as  hard  as  possible.  They  are  bound  to  make  new 
shoots  then  if  roots  are  healthy,  and  all  these  new  shoots 
may  be  budded  in  the  same  summer.  The  next  spring  all 
the  growths  are  again  cut  back  to  just  above  the  uiserted 
buds,  and  any  shoots  of  the  old  Rose  that  break  out  are 
instantly  rubbed  off  so  that  the  new  buds  are  rneouraged 
to  break  out. 

Tennis-lawn  weedy  (A.  C.).— It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  from  the  small  piece  sent  whether  the 
coarse  Grass  infesting  your  lawn  is  Couch,  which  has 
deep,  white,  running  roots,  and  grows  strongly,  or  Twitch 
Grass,  which  also  has  shallow-running  roots,  and  the 
growth  is  less  tall,  but  very  close-running  and  spreading. 
Both  are  perennial,  and  in  a  lawn  practically  impossible  to 
destroy.  The  feathery  weed  is  the  well-known  Yarrow 
(Achillea  millefolia).  and  grows  most  freely  because  it 
roots  deeply  when  the  shallow-rooting  Grasses  are  dried 
up.  When  these  grow  freely  the  Yarrow  is  easily  kept  in 
check  by  frequent  mowing.  But  the  primary  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  vour  Grasses  is  the  thin  coat  of  soil  that 
cover*  the  thin  layer  of  ashes  under  it,  and  the  poorsandy 
subsoil.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  on  a  sandy  subsoil 
anyone  should  have  placed  a  coating  of  ashes.  What  was 
really  needed  was  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  good  soil 
over  the  sand,  then  well  trodden,  levelled,  and  either 
turfed  or  sown.  There  seems  to  be  so  poor  a  prospect  of 
your  ever  obtaining  a  satisfactory  lawn  on  such  soil  that 
we  advise  you  to  commence  in  the  winter  to  fork  out  all 
weeds  and  Grasses,  to  add  after  that  is  done  at  least 
2  inches  more  of  good  soil,  and  sow  over  it,  to  w-ell  rake 
in  in  levelling,  4  lb.  per  square  rod  of  basic- slag.  Get 
good  seed,  mentioning  to  the  seedsman  your  area  and 
nature  of  soil.  Sow  it  very  carefully  and  evenly  in  April, 
well  rake  it  in,  and  roll  it  Keep  off  birds,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  good  clean  lawn.  But  you  should  not  play 
upon  it  in  any  case  until  August.  Give  a  light  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  May. 

Rose  growing  under  difficulties  (.Vo rah).— 
As  your  garden  is  so  exposed  we  fear  you  will  have  to 
plant  a  few  shelter  shrubs  ere  you  can  grow  even  the 
hardy  Hybrid  Perpetual*.  You  would  find  such  things  as 
Holly,  Aucuba,  Berber*  stenophylla,  Leycesteria,  oval¬ 
leaved  Privet,  Sweet  Bay,  Tamarisk,  Veronicas,  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  etc.,  very  suitable  to  ward  off  these  strong 
winds.  If  you  were  to  block  up  the  cold  corner  with  a 
belt  of  these  and  then  improve  your  soil,  you  should  lie 
tolerably  successful  with  some  Roses  which  we  wall  name. 
The  soil  being  so  light  would  be  benefited  considerably  by 
a  heavy  dressing  of  cow-manure.  Put  some  of  this"  low- 
down  on  to  the  gravel,  say  2  feet  6  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then,  if  you  can  get  it,  add  a  cart-load  of  turfy- 
loam  from  a  meadow,  ana  well  incorporate  this  with  vour 
light  soil.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  remove  vour  iight 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  G  inches,  put  a  layer  of  cow- 
manure  at  the  bottom,  then  fill  up  with  loam  and  manure 
at  the  rate  of  two  parte  loam  and  one  part  cow-dung. 
Should  you  meet  with  any  clay  soil,  spread  an  inch  or  so 
of  this  on  the  surface  after  you  have  prepared  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  winds  and  frost  will  pulverise  it,  and 
it  will  lie  gradually  incorporated  with  the  other  soil 
through  the  agency  of  the  hoc  and  rains.  You  will  find 
the  following  Roses  grow  in  such  a  garden  as 
yours.  They  may  be  planted  against  the  S.W.  wall  or 
grown  ns  bushes.  If  the  latter,  do  not  prune  the  annual 
shoots  lower  than  1J  feet  to  2  feet.  The  varieties  are : 
Charles  Lawson,  Chenedole,  Coupe  d'Hebc,  Paul  Riraul, 
Anna  Alexicff,  Anna  dc  Diesbach,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Charles  l/efebvre,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dupuy 
•lamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Crown  Prince,  Ella  Gordon, 
La  France,  Magna  Chart",  General  Jacqueminot.  Clrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Homer,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Grace  Darling,  Enchantress,  Waltham  Climber  So.  1, 
Mme.  Wagram,  Mrs.  Paul,  Robusta.  Your  plant  of  W.  A. 
Richardson,  now  growing  outdoors  in  a  pot,  would  be 
best  planted  against  the  wall,  but  we  should  advise  you 
to  turn  it  out  of  tho  pot.  It  might  t>c  planted  at  once. 

Transplanting  Rose  bushes  planted  last 
February  (Guddah). — You  may  very  safely  transplant 
the  bushes  you  planted  early  this  year,  but  you  will  not 
need  to  trouble  about  them  having  a  ball  of  earth  attached 
to  their  root*.  We  should  advise  you  to  lift  tho  plants 
about  the  middle  of  October,  make  a  trench  under  a  north 
wall  or  hedge,  and  put  'heir  roots  into  the  trench,  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  the  earth.  Afford  the  plants  some  water 
over  their  tops  as  well  as  their  roots.  If  you  remoi  e  all 
the  (oliige  the  grow  ths  will  not  shrivel,  as  they  arc  liable 
to  do  when  moved  thus  early.  The  lied  that  you  have 
allotted  to  these  Roses  and  the  additional  kinds  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  add  should  be  deeply  dug  and  some  cow  or  stable 
manure  incorporated.  If  you  can  possibly  prepare  the 
new  lied  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants  could  then 
be  finally  planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  We  always 
like  to  plant  early,  then  the  new  roots  have  time  to  lay- 
hold  of  the  soil  before  very  cold  weather  arrives.  When 
replanting,  trim  away  the  jagged  ends  of  roots  and  give  a 
shovelful  of  some  nice  fine  prepared  soil,  so  that  it  may 
run  among  the  little  roots,  add  some  of  the  staple  soil, 
then  give  a  good  treading  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  more 
soil.  If  weather  continues  dry  after  planting  give  the 
bushes  sonic  water  at  the  root  and  over  their  tops  about 
once  a  week  until  rain  comes.  As  yon  have  the  followio; 
kinds:  .Mrs.  J.  ljiing.  ‘Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  ‘Margaret 
Dickson,  la  France,  'Gloire  dc  Dijon,  Gloire  Lvonnaise, 
‘Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Marie  Van  Iluiittc.  Caroline  K lister, 
and  *F.  Michelon,  and  as  you  desire  to  add  another  dozen, 
we  could  not  recommend  any  better  than  Charles 
Lefehvre,  Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes.  Caroline  Testoiit, 
Marquise  Litta,  "Clrich  Brunner,  Madame  Hoste,  Mmc. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Anna  Olivier,-  Mine,  l-ambard.  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  and  'Gross  au  Teplilz.  The  kinds  marked 
thus  ‘  should  tie  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  and  at 
pruning  time  leave  their  annual  growths  about  2  feet 
long.  The  soil  you  send  is  rather  too  ligjitfor  Roses,  and 
if  in  your  neighbourhood  some  elayev/oil 
will  be  advisable  to,  mix  •hia  with  it,' 
ra'her  heavy,  tenacious. stajne; u  u 


Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  unhealthy  (X.).— Your 
plant  is  wanting  in  vigour  at  the  root.  Possibly  the  roots 
arc  in  stagnant,  unhealthy  soil,  which  would  account  for 
the  small  reddish  leaves  being  constantly  put  forth.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  dig  carefully  around  the  roots, 
removing  the  soil  without  actually  disturbing  them.  At 
the  same  time  contrive  to  take  some  soil  away  from 
beneath  the  plant.  This  can  fie  readily  accomplished  if 
you  have  some  assistance  to  hold  the  ball  of  earth  during 
the  operation  to  prevent  it  dropping  out  of  position. 
Then  replace  the  soil  removed  with  some  nice  sweet  loam, 
adding  one  part  out  of  three  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Tread  the  new  soil  firmly  around  the  roots,  at  the  same 
time  spreading  them  out  horizontally  as  much  as  possible. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  oldest  growths  may 
be  cut  clean  away  if  there  are  any  different  from  another, 
but  we  rather  gather  from  vour  letter  that  all  the  shoots 
are  partially  stunted.  In  that  case,  you  must  leave  them 
alone  until  neat  January,  when  they  should  be  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  ground.  If  the  roots  arc  healthy  new  wood 
will  break  out  and  quickly  replace  that  removed. 
A  good  watering  should  be  afforded  two  or  three  days 
alter  new  soil  has  been  given,  and  it  would  lie  as  well  to 
syringe  the  tops  three  or  four  times  for  a  week  or  two. 

FRUIT. 

Ants  and  Strawberries  (R.  T.).— It  will  be  diffi 

cult  to  entice  the  ante  from  tiie  Strawberries  now  unless 
you  can  offer  them  something  still  more  tempting.  They 
are  fond  of  raw  incat,  and  perhaps  that  may  prove  a  more 
tempting  bait  in  a  Strawberry-bed  than  treacle.  Gather 
up  the  baits  often  and  kill  the  ants.  Find  the  nests,  if 
possible,  and  destroy  them  with  boiling  water  Dust 
guano  in  their  runs. 

Pears  failing  ( J .  A.  BtU  and  John  Grimes). — It  is 
very  probable  that  your  soil  being  light  the  roots  have 
gone  deep  in  search  of  moisture.  Give  the  tree  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  a  heavy  mulch  of  mtnure,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  occasional  soaking*  of  water,  with  now  and 
again  some  liquid-manure.  Next  November  lift  the  tree 
carefully,  get  some  fresh  loam,  add  to  the  soil,  and  replant , 
keeping  the  roots  well  to  the  surface,  and  mulching  and 
watering  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Spotted  Grapes  (G.  H.). — The  Grapes  have  appa¬ 
rently  suffered  slightly  from  “  scalding,"  and  they  are  also 
affected  with  “spot."  This  latter  is  often,  we  think, 
caused  by  sudden  chills,  such  as  having  the  house  very- 
close  and  moist,  and  then  suddenly  on  some  bright  morn¬ 
ing  admitting  the  external  cold  air  too  freely  and  too 
abundantly.  The  Grape  berries  sent  also  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  squeezed  up  in  the  bunches  from  insufficient 
thinning  out.  How  are  tne  roots,  and,  if  inside  the  house, 
do  they  get  enough  moisture  ? 

Diseased  Grapes  (Old  Subscriber).— The  berries 
sent  are  badly  affected  with  what  is  called  "scalding.” 
This  is  caused  by  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some 
bright  sunny  morning  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere  of 
the  vinery,  and  even  the  homes,  are  saturated  with  cold 
moisture.  The  hot-water  pipes  should  be  kept  warm  at 
night,  and  a  little  ventilation  should  remain  on  the  top  of 
thevineryall  night.  Thiswill  ensure  arlry  and  light  warm 
atmosphere  about  the  fruit  and  prevent  the  scalding.  The 

Eeriod  over  which  Grapes,  particularly  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
n~  are  liable  to  scalding  occurs  about  the  stoning  period, 
and  lasts  for  about  a  fortnight. 

Budding  Cherries  (A.  Mace).  —  Cherries  are 
budded  in  the  sides  of  the  stocks  fust  as  dwarf  Roses  are 
budded.  The  operation  should  be  performed  at  once. 
Trim  off  all  side  shoots  close  to  the  stems  up  to  12  inches 
above  the  ground.  Get  plenty  ol  nice  strong  Raffia-grass 
for  tying.  Also  get  some  strong  young  shoots  from  the 
trees  of  the  varieties  you  propose  to  bud,  then  with  a 
proper  budding  knife  make  a  slit  2  inches  long  in  the  side 
of  the  stock  stem,  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  a  short 
cross  cut  at  the  top  of  it.  Then  with  the  bone  handle  of 
the  budding  knife  open  the  bark,  and  having  taken  off 
some  buds  with  bark  attached,  about  11  inches  long,  slip 
one  into  the  slit,  tie  it  in  securely,  and  when  sap  is  run¬ 
ning  well  in  both  stock  and  bud  the  union  is  practically 
certain. 

VEGETABLES. 

Radishes  and  Lettuces  In  summer  (Salad). 
—  Radishes  during  summer  require  a  rich  soil  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  to  ensure  a  quick  growth.  Lettuces  also 
require  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  seed  for  summer  crops  should 
be  sow-n  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  thinning  them 
out  to  12  inches  or  more  apart,  according  to  the  variety- 
grown.  Frequent  hoeing  between  the  plants  is  also  a 
great  advantage,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist. 

Disease  In  Cucumbers  (A.  T.).— The  soil  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  rich,  and  the  atmosphere  too  close  and  moist. 
Ventilate  more  freely,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  to 
let  out  the  stagnant  damp  that  has  accumulated  during 
the  night.  Whenever  disease  shows  itself  in  the  stems 
dress  them  with  quicklime,  covering  completely  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  with  the  lime,  renewing  it  occasionally  until 
the  plants  are  restored  to  health. 

Runner  Beans  not  setting  (Dilouha).— Every¬ 
where  both  French  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  have 
set  their  blooms  badly.  Great  heat  and  dryness  at  the  roots 
alwavs  cause  the  blooms  to  fall  without  being  fertilised. 
But  we  now  sec  Beans  flowering  and  setting  well,  ami 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  week  or  two  you  will  have 
plenty  of  flowers  and  pods.  All  the  same,  give  the  plants 
liberal  syringings  each  evening,  and  now  and  then 
thorough  root  waterings. 

Endive  for  autumn  and  winter  salads 

(K.  A .  S.y — Sow  a  breadth  of  the  Endive  now  in  some  open 
situation  in  the  garden  where  it  can  reinaio.  The  land 
need  not  be  freshly  manured  for  this  crop,  unless  it  is  very- 
poor.  Sow  in  drills  1  fool  apart  and  1  inch  deep ;  thin  out 
the  seedlings  Is-limcs,  and  transplant  I  he  thinnings  if  re¬ 
quired,  allowing  each  plant  at  least  I  square  fool  of  spai-e  : 
sow  again  in  a  fortnight,  and  plant  out  when  ready  on  a 
dry,  warm  I  "order.  The  Mo*  curled  and  large-leaved 
Batavian  are  two  useful  varieties. 

Scabbed  Potato  fir.  S’,  fi  j  — Your  small  Kidney- 
Potato  sent  is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  scab.  This  is 
Uisually  ascribed  to  a  certain  fungus,  which,  however, 
es  only  in  the  skin  and  docs  not  go  deeper.  Still, 
i  a  complaint  old  as  the  Potato.  ap4  ,(s  .much, 
only  found  in  hot,  dry  «ea*rm<j 


Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil,  souit- 
times  to  its  presence,  and  especially  if  there  be  chalk  or 
old  mortar  refuse.  That  some  of  the  tubers  on  the  roots 
are  quite  clear,  whilst  a  few  others  are  scabby,  rather 
tends  to  show  that  the  real  cause  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  not  equally  distributed.  We  advise  you  next  year 
to  plant  in  trenches  *>  inches  deep,  and  when  you  put  io 
the  sets  dust  very  freely  in  one  case  with  soot,  in  another 
with  lime,  in  a  third  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  a 
fourth  with  Kainit  or  potash.  That  will  enable  you  to 
determine  whether  your  soil  is  deficient  of  some  element 
needful  in  the  Potato. 

Asparagus  plants  (Moorland).  —  If  you  have 
vacant  pieces  in  your  Asparagus-bed  where  other  pUnt* 
have  died,  you  can,  in  the  late  autumn,  just  as  the  topi 
are  dying  off,  open  holes  in  those  liare  places,  put  ioto 
them  some  manure,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil.  Then  lift 
these  young  plants  bodily  with  a  fork  and  plant  them  ia 
the  holes,  fixing  them  securely  by  treading  the  soil  about 
them.  Any  others  that  may  not  thus  be  needed  h»d 
better  be  either  lifted  and  planted  in  a  row  elsewhere  or 
be  forked  out  and  thrown  away.  .Asparagus  can  easily  l< 
raised  from  seed  sow  n  thinly  in  shallow  drills  in  the  month 
of  April. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Peneen '  —We  cannot  quite  understand  what  you  mein 
by  “paralysis  in  Grapes."  It  is,  we  presume,  whit  it 
known  as  "shanking."  several  notes  on  which  bait 
recently  appetred  in  these  pages.  Please  send  a  bunch, 

and  then  we  can  possibly  help  you. - X.  Y.  Z.—ll  your 

greenhouse  is  any  size  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a 
small  boiler  to  heat  it.  It  would  be  cheaper,  we  think, 

and  safer  in  everyway. - Old  Subscriber.— We  fearvou 

have  introduced  wireworm  with  the  loam  you  added  to 
your  Carnation-bed.  See  reply  to  "T.  P.,“  p.  351. — 
Hy.  Budge. — Cut  the  plant  down  immediately  after 

flowering. - Kruger. — Your  Potato  seems  to  be  the 

American  Rose,  the  foliage  having  assumed  a  variegat'd 
character.  Keep  seed  from  this  one  root,  and  see  if  it  will 

retain  the  variegation  next  year. - Bnonirer.— Very 

probably  caused  by  the  fruit  setting  badly.  It  is  no 

disease,  and  does  not  injure  the  Tomato  in  any  way. - 

Mrs.  Hamilton. — Your  Roses  have  been  attacked  by 
mildew,  which  is  very  prevalent  during  the  autumn  in 
damp,  cold  weather.  You  may  dust  the  plants  with 
sulphur,  but  we  fear  it  is  too  late  this  year  to  do  anv  good. 

- Torguay.— Your  Lilies  have  been  attacked  by  the 

disease  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  destructive,  and  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  found.  The  disease  has  been 

dealt  with  frequently  of  late  in  our  pages. - J.  K.  C.— 

See  our  reply  to  “  H.  J.,"  re  “  Scalded  Tomatoes,”  in  oor 

issue  of  August  18,  p.  331. - M.  B.  F.— Hobday's  "  Villi 

Gardening,”  price  Gs.  Gd.,  from  this  office. - A  Constan' 

Reader. — If  you  refer  to  the  “Joss  Flower,"  it  is  only  of 
value  for  flowering  one  season,  and  must  be  thrown  away, 

replacing  the  bulbs  annually. - T.  B.  W.  S.— Your 

Phloxes  are  evidently  exhausted,  and  have  been  kept  U» 
dry.  See  an  article  on  Phloxes  in  a  coming  issue. — 

Jack.— Sts.  you  are  liable  to  pay  a  license. - Rcc.  II.  A. 

Walker. — Let  the  fruit  ripen  properly  oil  til*  plant.  It  it 
a  mistake  to  gather  Tomatoes  before  they  are  fully  ripe 
This  is  done  in  the  case  of  any  sent  to  market  to  prevent 
bruising,  but  is  not  required  when  gathered  and  used  at 

once. - B.  Roll. — See  our  replies  to  “  S.  L.  Murgatroyd  " 

and  “H.  B-,"  in  our  issue  of  August  25,  p.  342. - Sutler. 

— We  fear  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed 
ripe  before  the  frost  comes  if  it  is  all  like  that  you  send, 
so  much  depending  on  the  weather  that  we  may  have.  In 
order  to  ktep  off  the  birds  you  ought  to  cover  ft  over  with 

fish-netting. - Coreopsis.— If  your  Madonna  Lilies  hue 

been  attacked  by  thediscase  now  so  destructive  to  these  we 
fear  a  change  of  soil  will  make  little  difference.  You 
might,  however,  try  a  few  bulbs,  and  let  us  know  the 

result  of  your  experiment. - Bitten  ShacJclelon.—Se*  tb*. 

article  on  Currants  in  our  issue  of  August  4,  p.  291,  and 
reply  to  “M  re  Raspberries,  in  the  issue  of  August  In 
p.  328. 

V  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fr*>u 
tent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  pared, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardisi** 
Illustrated,  57,  Soul  ha  mpton-st  reel ,  Strand,  W.C.  St 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naminj 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Fanny  Green.— 1,  Form  of 

Populus  trichocarpa. - tfpton.— Rose  Souvenir  de  h 

Malmaison. - B.  /’.— Hieraclum  aurantiacum. - Cut 

riant  Reader.— I,  Mulberry’  1  1.  Please  send  complete 

shoot. - B.  D.— Kmlreuteria  bipinuata — — Coreopsis.— 

1,  Coreopsis  coronata(an  annual).  Yes,  by  all  means  «>r 

the  seed. - A  ustralia.— Berri*d  plant,  Kuonymus  enro- 

pmus  (the  Spindle-tree).  The  other,  we  think,  is  a  spene* 
of  Holly,  but  should  like  to  see  matured  shoot  as  well  ai 

young  leaves. - T.  Garnish.— I,  tEaothera  Fraseri;  2. 

Lychnis  Viacaria  fl.-pl.  ;  3,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variega- 
tum  ;  4,  Cbeiranthus,  send  better  specimen  ;  6,  8aoto!ini 

incana:  0,  Send  in  flower. - IT.  A.  Shildon  —h  satiety 

of  the  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Aster ;  any  seedsman  cao 
supply  seed  of  this  in  the  various  colours. - M.  C.  K.- 

1,  Magnolia  grandiflora  ;  2,  Begonia  Ingrami ;  3,  Begonia 
metallica;  4,  Pteris  longifolia:  5,  Plumbago  capensis:  #. 

Nephrolepis  exaltata. - Kruger.— 1,  A  form  of  Gladioiai 

Nanceianus - J.  Falenner.—l,  Solidago  rirgaurea  nani; 

2,  Pentstemon  heterophyllus ;  3,  Ferula  communis ;  4, 

Actsea  spieata. - T.  6.  W.  S. — Silphitim  perfoliatum. - 

Ciebit.-  Levcesteria  forniosa. - Horsham.— Sour  Bn*. 

we  think,  is  Safrano,  hut  there  are  so  many  of  a  like 
colour  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  quite  sure. 

Names  of  fruit. —  Constant  Reader. — Plum  Gis¬ 
borne's. - A.  Taylor.— Apples  :  1,  Juncating;  2,  Not 

recognised  ;  3,  Early  Margaret. 


Catalogues  received.  -Frank  Dicks  k  Co., 
Deansgate,  Manchester.—/?"?'/  Catalogu-  for  I9W.—— 
Kent  and  Brvdon,  Dulington.— Floieering  Bulb ' 

Fruit  Trees. - R.  H  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms 

'Viebeeh.  —  Deecriptiee  Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs,  Corns- 
tionr,  etc. 

n  liooita  received.— 7V*i/ ire  on  Lawns,  Cridtd 
Grounds,  etc  and  The  Culture  of  Floteersfmm  Seeds  a*- 
©^•TI?EiW©tS  W  Southampton. 
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Hearts  ripen  in  July  or  August,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  season. 

Planting  is  best  done  a*  early  in  the  autumn  as 
circumstances  allow,  and,  in  ordering,  it  is  well 
to  be  in  good  time.  Fan-shaped  is  the  style  of 
t  raining  invariably  adopted  :  occasionally  some 
may  be  seen  horizontally  trained,  but  they  are 
neither  happy  nor  convenient  to  manipulate. 
Pruning  as  far  as  is  possible  is  best  done  while 
in  loaf,  lees  gumming  being  likely  to  happen. 
If  this  and  the  nailing  in  of  summer  shoots  are 
carried  out  in  August  there  will  be  but  little  to 
do  in  winter,  and  the  all-round  results  will  be 
more  satisfactory.  W.  S. 


and  whilst  the  male  is  winged,  the  female  is  ip,! 
and  has  to  crawl  up  the  stems  ere  it  can  deposi 
its  eggs  in  the  trees,  hence  the  value  of  grea?« 
•  landing.  The  codlin  moth  deposits  its  eggs  i 
the  open  eyes  of  th 
these  hutch,  the  mat  _ 
fruit,  finally  eating  tlie  seeds. 


CHERRY  WHITE  HEART. 

Them,  are  probably  few  readers  of  Gardlnim; 
'i.lcstrated  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
ild  but  desirable  Cherry.  The  name  is  such  a 
lamiliar  one  that  it  is  more  than  likely  others 
are  called  by  the  same  name — some  inferior, 
perhaps,  some  better.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
old  variety,  for  who  brought  up  in  the  country 
cannot  recall  a  standard  White  Heart  Cherry- 
tree  in  the  orchard  or  garden?  It  is  easy  for 
other  light-coloured  sorts  to  be  claimed  as 
White  Heart,  which  in  a  sense  is  justified. 
Iligarreau  Napoleon  is  a  White  Heart,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  for  quality  that  can  be  grown. 
It-  is,  too,  a  suitable  Cherry  for  planting  as  a 
standard  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  or  for  train¬ 
ing  against  a  wall.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
when  planted  in  suitable  soil,  and,  unlike  some 
others,  does  not  lose  its  branches  by  gumming — 
a  failing  to  which  Cherries  are  particularly 
liable.  Often  this  coines  from  unsuitable  soil 
and  the  absence  of  lime  or  chalk.  All  stone 
fruits  require  lime  in  the  soil,  and  none  more  so 
than  Cherries,  so  that  anyone  having  trees  that 
are  not  quite  satisfactory  might  try  this  as  a 
remedy.  Chalk  can  be  obtained  easily  in  some 
districts  almost  for  the  trouble  of  carting,  and 
though  slower  in  action  than  burnt  lime  in 


jples  in  June.  When 
eats  its  way  into  the 
That  cause;  the 
Apples  to  fall,  and  the  maggot  escapes  and 
"s.  All  fallen  Apples  should 
id.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wind 
the  stems  of  the  trees  tn 
msec 


becomes  a  chrysali; 


ts  crawling  up  the  stems 
settle  in  the  bands  and  can  then  be  destroyed 
A  gentle  spraying  of  a  mixture  of  Paris  greet, 
or  Ixindon  purple,  1  oz.  to  16  gallons  of  water 
given  in  June  and  July,  does  much  good] 
Melons  In  pots  fatting.  I  have  some  Mcloripht 
growing  in  S-mch  pels  in  a  '-oof  greenhouse,  Tlz- 
Hourished  till  the  break  in  the  weather  atiout  the  tegi 
niug  of  August.  They  were  then  atiout  the  size  of  crick? 


NOTES  AND  RET  LIES. 

Moving  fruit-trees.— 1  am  going  to  move  a  lot  of 
|>.vraniiii  pTum-trees  and  Apple-  and  Pears  from  kitchen 
garden  into  orchard,  as  they  are  making  too  much  wood 
as  t-hev  arc.  Would  you  advise  pruning  yearly  or  let  them 

go  free?  I  want  fruit,  but  have  only  wood  at  present.— 
A  E.  G. 

IThe  very  fact  of  vour  moving  your  trees  ought  to 
throw  them  into  bearing  and  check  the  gross  growth. 
Leave  them  alone  after  you  have  replanted,  only  thinning 
out  where  too  thick  and  cutting  out  any  branches  that 
cross  each  other. J 

Fruit-trees  recently  planted.-!  hav- Apples. 
Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  which  I  planted  last  .March 
against  a  wall  to  which  they  are  nailed.  I  have  also  pyra¬ 
mids  of  the  same  fruits,  planted  at  the  same  lime,  on  a 
border.  The  Apples  have  had  a  few  on,  and  one  of  the 
Pear-trees,  hut  I  have  had  no  Cherries,  and  only  one  of 
the  Plum-trees  has  had  any  fruit.  1  want  to  know  if  t 
should  do  any  pruning  to  the  trees  this  autumn  !  The 


first  stage  of  collapse  of  the  plants,  and  in  your 
case  aggravated  by  the  cool  treatment.  Yot 
may  continue  to  give  weak  liquid-manure  s 
long  as  the  fruits  are  green  and  swelling  ari 
the  plants  healthy.  A  little  lime  is  good, 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  sometimes.  You 
may  be  a  little  too  anxious  over  the  progress"* 
your  fruit.  All  Melons  swell  quickly  to  their 
first  stage,  and  while  seed  formation  is  it 
progress  they  appear  to  stand  still  and  sotu? 
times  even  to  grow  loss  in  size.  If  your  plan; 
are  healthy  and  you  continue  to  water  them 
carefully  and  ventilate  as  required,  your  fruit? 
may  ripen  satisfactorily.] 

Grapes  failing  (Coryton).— It  is  imp* 
siblo  from  the  information  you  give  for 
anyone  to  give  a  correct  solution  of  your 
failure.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  case,  and 
could,  we  think,  only  be  decided  by  an  expen 
on  the  spot.  Vines  are  to  tenacious  of  life  tbs', 
something  extraordinary  must  have  happened, 
either  atmospheric  or  at  the  roots,  to  aocoun: 
for  such  a  sudden  collapse.  Has  weed  killer 
been  recently  used  on  the  gravel  path  lmmed 
ately  in  front  of  the  house?  If  the  Vines  an 
old,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  roots  are  not 
all  in  the  border,  but  a  good  quantity  in  the 
path  and  beyond  it.  The  soil,  too, 
been  poisoned  by  the 
blood,  if  this  was  ] 
covered  thickly  will 

very  good  Vs - 

The  pruning,  i 

growth  so 


Cherry  White  Heart.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Tyler,  Halstead,  Essex. 


may  have 
application  of  bullock? 
iut  on  in  a  raw  state  and 
i  stable-manure.  It  make- 
ine- manure  properly  prepared 
scraping,  and  other  winter  treat 
ment  of  the  rods  would  have  no  influence  on  the 
late  in  the  season.  You  will  thu? 
clearly  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for  ns  to 
give  you  the  cause  or  cure  of  such  a  failure.  The 


the  soil,  it  is,  nevertheless,  useful  spread  over 
file  surface  and  lightly  pointed  in.  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  is  a  larger  kind  than  the  ordinary 
White  Heart,  and  those  contemplating  the 
planting  of  any  during  the  coining  autumn 
should  certainly  include  this  fine  variety  in  their 
election.  Roth  are  old  kinds,  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Many  will  have  observed  that 
their  trees  bear  plenty  of  blossom  in  the  spring, 
out  fruit  does  not  so  readily  follow.  The 
absence  of  lime  is  often  the  cause  of  this  failing, 
though  in  the  case  of  wall-trained  trees  where 
restriction  of  the  roots  is  not  attended  to  the 
growth  becomes  vigorous,  and  instead  of  flower- 
huils  of  a  perfect  character  forming,  those  with 
immature  organs  form,  only  to  fail.  Wood-buds, 
too,  are  the  most  freely  formed.  In  such  cases, 
digging  o  trench  in  a  semi-circular  manner  to  a 
depth  of  18  iuchos  or  so,  and  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  stent,  this  being  governed  by  the  age 
and  size  of  the  tree,  cutting  off  the  thong  like 
extending  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  will  be  of 
■treat  service.  When  all  offending  roots  are 
shortened  and  the  soil  filled  in,  lime  or  chalk 
ohuuld  be  incorporated  in  small  quantities.  The 
aoil  ought  to  be  made  firm.  All  Cherries  are 
not  alike  free  bearing,  those  of  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  being  much  inclined  when  young  to  grow  too 
strongly.  South  walls  are  too  hot  for  Cherries, 
and  a  north  wall  is  good  for  a  succession  of  late 
fruit.  The  foreign  Cherries  /anhot  compart! 
with  British-gpown  frjrjtj,  [juidlfruitEn^  ;  t 


pyramid  Cherry-trees  have  made  very  strong  growth, 
some  of  the  shoots  having  grown  3  feet  or  4  feet ;  but  the 
other  trees  have  not  made  much  growth  so  far.  If  you 
think  they  require  pruning,  will  you  kindly  say  to  what 
extent  this  should  be  done,  and  how?— Alpha. 

fit  is  not  fair  to  look  for  fruit  on  trees  planted 
so  recently  as  March  last.  You  must  wait  for 
one  or  two  j'ears  till  the  trees  be  properly 
established.  Leading  shoots  should  on  the 
wall  trees  be  nailed  in,  and  the  weaker  or  side 
shoots  cut  hack  to  two  leaf-buds.  As  to  your 
pyramids  or  bush  trees  out  in  the  open,  they 
will  bo  better  not  to  have  fruited  the  first  year. 
You  can  cut  back,  as  already  advised,  all  the 
weaker  side  shoots,  and  shorten  back  one- fourth 
the  leading  shoots.  In  the  winter,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  it  will  bo  needful  to  cut  these 
hack  to  one-third  their  original  length,  as  the 
object  must  be  to  build  up  the  trees  gradually, 
and  not  to  leave  long  growths  that  may  break 
badly  and  have  bare  stems.  If  your  Cherry- 
trees  continue  to  throw  gross  shoots  next  year 
you  will  have  later  to  lift  the  trees  and  replant 
them.  Possibly  you  gave  the  ground  far  too 


y— t  the  cause  or  cure  of  such  a  failure.  The 
course  wo  should  take  if  there  are  net  sufficient 
healthy  rods  left  to  furnish  the  house  would  be 
to  renew  the  border,  or,  at  least,  the  portion 
which  those  that  failed  have  occupied,  aid 
replant  with  new  ones.  Is  thore  not  a  good 
gardener  in  your  neighbourhood  you  could  all 
in  to  give  you  some  ad  vice  ?  The  leaves  you  sent, 
though  much  shrivelled  in  the  post,  show  a  fair 
amount  of  substance,  and  there  is  no  appear 
ance  of  insect  attack.  What  is  the  more 
inexplicable  is  that  some  Vines  should  fail  10 
the  manner  you  name,  while  others  did  not— 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWER8. 

LI  LIU  M  SPECIOSUM. 

Some  growers  cultivate  vast  numbers  of  this 
Lily,  the  general  plan  lieing  to  pot  the  bulbs  as 
soon  as  possible,  ami  by  keeping  them  cool 
encourage  root  action  betoro  the  tops  start  into 
growth.  As  the  stems  develop  liquid-manure  is 
of  great  service,  and  a  sharp  look  out  must  he 
kept  for  aphides,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Lilium 
Harrisi,  soon  cause  considerable  damage. 
Regular  fumigation  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  varieties  of  L.  speciosum 
are  numerous,  for  we  get  several  from  the  Dutch 
cultivators  and  others  from  Japan.  From 
Holland  wo  get  roseum  and  rubruni,  but,  ns 
generally  sent,  the  difference  is  only  in  name. 
Though  surpassed  in  colour  by  some  of  the 
Japanese  forms,  the  bulbs  from  Holland  are  of  a 
yen'  beautiful  variety,  and  can  as  a  rule  lie  had 
in  ilower  rather  earlier  than  those  from  Japan. 
The  white  variety  sont  from  Holland  is  that 
known  as  album,  which  differs  widely  from  the 
•I aoanese  Krietzeri.  In  album  the  bulbs  are  of 
•i  dark  mahogany  colour,  deeper  in  tint,  indeed, 
ilian  in  any  other  variety  of  I,,  sneciosuin.  The 
stems  and  leaf  stalks,  too,  are  dark,  while  the 
flowers  are  heavily  suffused  with  chocolate  on 
the  exterior  but  white  within,  though  after  they 
have  boen  expanded  for  u  few  days  f  lic  white 
often  acquires  a  pinkish  tinge.  L. 

Kr.etzeri,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
yellowish  bulbs,  while  the  flowers, 
whose  segments  reflex  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  aro  white,  tinged, 

••specially  when  partly  oxpanded, 
with  green  on  the  exterior,  while 
the  inside  of  the  blossoms  has  a 
greeninli  stripe,  which  extends 
partly  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  The  vory  deeply-coloured 
forms  swhich  aro  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Japan  in  considerable 
numbers,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  rubrum  and  at  othors 
that  of  Melpomene,  aro  vory  lieau- 
tiful,  but  for  the  earliest,  blooming 
plants  the  forms  from  Holland  find 
favour  with  most  cultivators.  For 
general  decoration  L.  speciosum  has 
a  great  advantage  over  most  other 
l.ilios.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of 
good  constitution  and  retains  its 
foliage  well  when  grown  in  pots, 
which  several  Lilies  do  not  ;  next, 
it  flowers  at  a  time  when  many 
greenhouse  plants  have  lost  their 
IrcshnosH,  and  consequently  affords 
an  agreeable  change,  while  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  blossoms  is  not  nearly 
so  overpowering  as  that  of  L.  aura- 
(urn  and  its  numerous  varieties. 


DWARF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

I  Mini  i.o  bo  nitu'li  oliligul  if  you  coiiM  give  nn-  the  naiiies 
of  some  hardy  ilwnrf  perennial  flower*  for  the  various  sea¬ 
sons,  os  I  have  a  bed  round  the  house  facing  due  south, 
about  1  feet  wide  in  one  place  and  :s  feet  wide  In  another  ? 

I  want,  dwarf  plants,  as  they  look  tidier  under  the  windows. 

I  have  Pinks  for  edging.  The  garden  Is  on  the  lop  of  a 
hill  and  exposol  to  the  8.W.  wind  ;  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
and  gravel,  and  being  south  the  Is-d  is  very  sunny.  The 
whole  lied  is  :«i  yards  long.  M.  A.  <  ’. 

|  We  think  a  composite  arrangement  will  most 
likely  suit  you  best,  particularly  as  the  soil  is 
dry  and  sandy.  Wc,  therefore,  give  a  selection 
of  bulbous  plants  and  perennials.  None  of  the 
plants  are  more  than  2  feet  in  height.  Bulbous 
plants  :  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Winter  Aconites, 
Chionodoxas,  Mnscaris,  Iris  reticulata,  Anem¬ 
ones,  Fritillarias,  Dog's  tooth  Violets  (various), 
Lencojunis,  and  Narcissi.  These  are  all  Bpring 
flowering,  and  with  the  addition  of  Narcissus 
poctieus  recurvus  and  N.  p.  ornatus  will  carry 
the  flowering  to  May.  Other  bulbous  plants  are 
the  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  that  flower  in 
J  uno. 

Perennials. — List  No.  1  :  Adonis  vernaiis, 
Gentians  acaulis,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Iris 
stylosa,  I.  pumila  vars.,  I.  nudicaulis,  Dielytra 
eximia.  Geranium  Endressi,  Arnebia  echioides, 
Campanulas,  Aqnilegias,  Armeria  cephalotes 
rubra,  Aster  alpinus  superbus,  Corydalis 
nobilis,  Geums,  Iberia,  CEnotheras,  Aubrie- 
tias  in  variety,  Aehilleas,  Pentsttffnohs.- 
Papavor  nudicaule  in  vajpety,!  V'npi 


flavum,  Lithospermuni  prostratum,  Saxifraga 
Camposi,  S.  granulata  plena,  S.  pyramidalis, 
Veronicas,  /.auschneria  californica, Primulas.  If 
very  hot  and  dry  and  without  shade,  these  Primu¬ 
las  aro  best  omitted.  Lychnis  viscaria  splenilens 
plena,  Erigoron  aurantiaeus,  Anemone  pulsatilla 
will  also  do.  These  range  from  0  inches  to 
l-l  inches  high,  the  majority  being  !l  inches  to 
I'd  inches,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be,  out  of 
place  near  the  edging. 

Perennials. — List  No.  ‘2  :  Achillea  mongolica, 
Agrostemma  Flos- Jo  vis,  Doronicum  Clusii, 
Senecio  Doronicum,  Asters,  Aquilegias,  Mon 
arda  didyma,  Morina  longifolia,  Erigcrons, 
Heuchera  sanguines,  Lychnis  Haagcana,  Station 
latifolia,  S.  Ginelini,  Sedum  spectabile,  Krodium 
Masnoscavi,  Megascos,  Anthericums,  Campanu¬ 
las  tall,  Geraniums,  Ccntaurea  inontana  rubra, 
Jnula  glandulosa,  double  White  Rocket,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Coreopsis 
Ianceolata,  Polemoniuni  Richanlsoni,  l’yreth- 
rums  single  and  double,  Potentillas,  Iris 
germanica,  Thalictrum  oquilegifolium,  Spiru-a 
tilipenilula  pi.,  Gypsopliila  paniculata,  Aquilegia 
clirysantlia,  Tritonia  Nolsoni,  Montbretia  cm 
cosmiicflora,  Geum  miniatuin,  Heinerocallis, 
Gaillardia,  Ifclcnium  pumiliim,  Physalis  Frau- 
clietti,  Rudbeckias,  Scabiosa. 

In  List  No.  2  tho  average  lioiglit  is  2  feel.  ;  a 
few  rather  loss,  and  some  rather  more,  yet 
hardly  attaining  more  than  2J  feet,  in  any 
case  for  a  year  or  two.  All  aro  free  flowering, 


and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  colour  willi  a  long 
period  of  bloom.  It  is  suggested  in  the  case  of 
many  of  tho  bulbous  plants  given  that  those  l»o 
associated  either  witli  or  near  tho  perennials  in 
many  instances,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  given  a 
separate  position  —  <•.</.,  Crocus,  Snowdrops, 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  etc.,  would  do  quite  woll 
near  the  Iris  germanica,  or  Spanish  or  English 
Iris  tho  latter  having  barely  started  growth 
when  the  former  would  bo  in  flower.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  tho  Narcissi.  Again,  Spanish 
Irises  could  readily  spear  through  a  carpet  of 
any  of  tho  Aubrietias  or  the  dwarf  Phloxes,  and 
iiinku  a  v  ery  pretty  picture.  For  a  late  summer 
display  some  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoineior  Ganda- 
vonsis  group  could  also  lie  similarly  arranged. 
To  lie  successful  with  such  an  arrangement, 
however,  the  border  should  he  worked  to  a 
rough  sketch,  noting  positions,  etc.  Then  by 
planting  the  bulbous  plants  somewhat  deeply 
and  marking  them,  followed  in  due  course  with 
the  carpeters  that  are  to  flower  above  them,  the 
method  has  much  to  recommend  it  from  many 
standpoints. 

Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  is.  flif. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Hiving  Jull  and  comprehensive 
in/onnalum  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
huiulred  of  the  most  ornamental  flowers,  the  soil,  position, 
etc.,  mosnsuitable.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  or 
*j>jsi  frrrt  Ur9d.,from  The  Publisher,  S7,  Southampton- 
pt^yarMa,  London,  W.C.  I  ||U|\/r 


THE  "ALL-THK- YEAR-ROUND” 
BORDER. 

There  is  food  for  the  flower-lover’s  thoughts  as 
he  walks  along  the  raised  path  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  country  town,  and  in  passing  glances  at  tho 
tiny  square  of  garden  which  stands  before  each 
one  of  tho  long  row  of  small  suburban  houses. 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  study  to  observe  tho 
different  modes  of  treating  these  little  plots. 
Some  are  all  garden,  others  all  lawn  ;  the 
greater  number  a  mixture  of  both,  with  round 
or  crescent-shaped  beds  cut  in  tho  Grass  and 
filled  according  to  tho  taste  of  the  owner  ; 
while  a  few  are  bitten  with  the  “  mixed  border  ” 
mania,  so  that  tho  little  path  leading  up  to  tho 
frontdoor  is  almost  lost  between  tall  Holian- 
tliiis  and  Michaelmas  Daisies.  I  often  used  to 
wonder  how,  if  my  gardening  energies  were 
reduced  to  SO  square  feet,  I  could  best  satisfy 
myself  and  have  a  cay  and  smiling  little  plot  ail 
the  year  round,  and  of  late  tho  practical  side  of 
tho  problem  has  actually  confronted  mo.  Not 
a  square,  but  an  oblong — a  border  40  foot  long 
and  -I  foot  wide,  running  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  separated  from  the  little  gravel 
sweep  by  a  yard  of  turf.  Much  is  now  my  field 
nl  action,  and  from  early  spring  to  late  aut  umn 
j  this  Imrder  lias  to  be  filled  with  brilliant  blos¬ 
som  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  show. 

Fate  in  many  respects  is  against  me.  The 
position  is  fiercely  hot,  facing  due  south,  and 
with  the  house  reflecting  back  again  the  sun 
boat.  The  soil  is  dry  and  light,  and  all  the 
|  goodness  I  am  able  to  put  into  it  is  greedily 
devoured  by  the  Ivy,  Cotoneaster,  and  Clematis 
inontana  growing  up  the  house.  And  what  a 
|  glorious  harbour  do  these  creepers  afford  for 
slugs  and  snails !  Nightly  visits  in  the  early 
summer  with  candle  and  pot  of  salt  and  water 
aro  the  only  hope  of  saving  one’s  choicest, 
treasures  from  tho  jaws  of  the  enemy.  Then, 
too,  in  tho  vory  hottest  weather,  when  all  the 
gardens  aro  crying  out  with  thirst,  tho  “com¬ 
pany’s  water"  ho*  a  knack  of  running  low,  and 
my  poor  drooping  plants  have  to  lie  satisfied 
with  half  or  quarter  rations.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  difficulties,  the  border  has 
prospered,  anil  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve 
the  eye  of  the  passer  by  is  pleasantly  attracted 
by  its  gay  attire.  The  edging  of  tho  bed  is 
I  I  i ruled  of  yellow  Crocuses,  and  noxt  to  them  is 
t  belt  of  white  Pinks.  Then  comes  a  row  of 
bul  1)8 — Tulips  and  Hyacinths— and  another  of 
Anemone  fulgens,  also  some  clumps  of  Icoland 
1‘oppiosanilol  yellow  Eschscholtzia.  At  tho  boi  l, 

•  if  the  border  aro  dumps  of  perennial  I  .’oreopsis, 
i  iaillardia,  Antirrhinum,  and  Helianthus 
Miss  Mellish,  also  of  Madonna  Lilies, 
standing  up  in  their  white  beauty  against, 
the  creopors,  and  of  Nicotiana,  whoso  sweet. 

I  scent  in  the  summer  ovenings  finds  its  way  into 
;  t  lie  open  windows  just  above.  All  these  are 
more  or  loss  “  residents.'’  Tho  spaces  I  Kit  ween 
|  aro  for  the  “  visitors,”  which  visitors,  intro¬ 
duced  last  autumn,  blossomed  forth  in  the 
soring  into  clear  yellow  Wallflowers  and  blue 
Forget-me-nots.  When  these  had  done  their 
work  they  were  cleared  away  and  their  places 
filled  with  seedling  Petunias,  all  ready  to  burst, 
into  many  shades  of  pink,  white,  and  must  I 
confess  it? — “malignant  magenta."  Petunias 
seem  to  flower  better  than  anything  else  in  this 
dry  soil,  and  to  bo  proof  against  tropical 
sunshine  and  weeks  of  drought.  Various 
special  treasures  are  stowed  away  in  mid 
corners,  but  these  I  do  not  mention.  Tho 
business  of  the  little  border  is  to  present,  it 
succession  of  colour,  and  this  it  certainly 
achieves.  First  come  the  gold  of  the  Crocuses, 
and  then  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  Anemonex, 
and  the  softer  colours  of  the  Hyacinths.  In 
May  it  is  a  study  in  blue  and  yellow,  and  in 
June  is  perhaps  at  its  liest,  with  white  Pinks, 
Iceland  Poppies,  and  Eschscholtzia.  July  adds 
t  he  Madonna  Lilies,  and  then  Petunias,  Gera 
niums,  Coreopsis,  and  Gaillardias  keep  up  its 
reputation  till  tho  lost  petals  of  Helianthus 
Miss  Mellish  fall  oil’,  and  then  it  settles  down 
into  its  winter’s  sleep. 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  learn  how  other 
gardeners  manage  their  “  all-tlie  year-round  ’ 
border— that  perplexing  Paradise,  too  small  anil 
confined  for  the  usual  herbaceous  plants,  ton 
prominent  to  leave  flowerle9s  for  a  single  week, 
and  perhaps  too  hot  to  allow  a  free  hand  in  the 
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HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY 
(.LIMBERS. 

J n  all  gardens  where  there  are  walls  and 
lences  dividing  the  plots,  opportunity  should  bo 
taken  to  cover  the  same  with  climbers,  either  of 
a  permanent  or  temporary  character.  There 
are  so  many  subjects  that  lend  themselves  to 
this  particular  phase  of  gardening,  that  no  one, 
whether  his  garden  be  close  to  a  smoke-polluted 
town  or  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  need 
miss  the  advantage  of  foliage  and  blossom  on 
his  walls.  Everyone  knows  how  attractive  the 
front  of  a  house  may  be  unde  by  planting: 
Hoses  and  Clematises,  and  one  brings  to  mind 
dwellings  so  bedecked  as  to  cal!  forth  the 
admiration  of  those  who  seldom,  if  ever,  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  such  matters. 
Wiiat  obtains  on  the  outer  walls  of  a  house  may 
also  apply  on  the  garden  fences,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  many  are  content  to  have  all  the 
show  at.  the  front,  whilst  the  walls  in  the 
garden  remain  bail:  and  uncared  for. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  climbing  plants 
remoYo  easily  and  when  such  work  should  be 
undertaken.  Let  us  consider  a  few  that  are 
suitable.  Roses  and  Clematises  have  been 
mentioned,  and  scarcely  could  we  have  a  more 
desirable  couple  in  localities  where  the  air  is 
pure.  of  the  former,  we  think  of  such  old 
favourites  as  (ilnire  de  Dijon,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  Clicshuut  Hybrid,  and  of  the  later 
rival  in  Crimson  Rambler,  which  has  made 
immense  shoots  the  past  season,  though  one 
cannot  describe  it  as  of  an  altogether  desirable 
colour.  Clematises  are  a  host  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  Jackmani  section  alone  there  are 
some  beautiful  examples  which  are  of  not  only 
remarkably  free  growth,  but  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  town,  as, 
lor  example,  the  most  popular  of  the  type, 
Jackmani,  whose  purple  clusters  just  at  present 
hang  so  prominent  on  the  front  of  many  a 
dwelling,  go  where  you  may.  Others,  like 
Lilwina,  a  lilac,  as  its  name  implies,  Alex- 
.andra,  rc  1.1  ish- violet,  Eb.mmula,  small  white, 
sweet-scented,  Madame  E.  Andre,  red,  brighten 
up  a  wall  considerably,  and  though  not  so 

often  i, id.  with  fin*  first. named  surf.,  flower 

just  as  freely.  I’.ut  we  need  not  wait  till 
aulumn  to  enjoy  them,  for  in  the  early  summer 
months  our  walls  may  lie  festooned  with 
blossoms  of  the  Patens  section,  which  comprise 
Mrs.  (icorgo  Jackman,  creamy  -  white.  The 
Out-en,  violet,  Fair  liosam  and,  blush  with  red 
hue,  a  most  attractive,  variety:  whilst  in  the 
I. inuginoia  group,  which  flower  from  June  to 
October,  no  blossoms  are  more  conspicuous  than 
are  those  of  the  large  white  AnJersoni  Ilenryi, 
which  at  present  are  open  on  the  wall  in  my 
own  garden.  We  need  not,  however,  confine 
ourselves  to  Clematises,  pretty  as  they  are,  for 
in  Bignoriias,  with  their  trumpet-shaped  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  or  Wistarias,  with  their  pale  blue 
pendulous  blossoms,  we  may  indulge  in  variety. 
.Soma,  maybi,  prefer  foliage-clad  walls:  then,  if 
the  wall  to  lie  covered  has  a  north  or  east 
aspect,  few  better  things  can  be  found  than 
Ivies,  and  ilia,  varieties  are  so  numerous  that 
even  he  who  is  most  particular  may  have  his 
wants  satisfied.  In  a  town  few  climbers  are  so 
popular  as  the  Ampolopsis,  and  the  old  Virginian 
should  be  planted  where  it  may  ramble  at  will, 
and  the  close-clingers  and  neater-leaved  form3 
of  Veitchi,  muralis  and  purpurea,  where  a  dense 
and  at  the  same  time  quick  creeper  is  desired. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  climbers  that 
impart  a  fragrance  to  a  place,  and  we  would 
include  Honeysuckle  and  the  white  Jessamine  ; 
to  plants  that  give  us  of  their  blossoms  in  the 
early  days  of  the  year,  like  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  and  Cydonia  japoniea  ;  and  to  those  of  a 
half-hardy  nature  that  fill  our  walls  with 
brightness  for  a  few  short  months,  like  the 
Tropreolums  —  Lobbianum  and  canariense — 
Cob.T.a  scandens,  and  Ipomrvas,  which  may  be 
planted  out-of-doors  in  May,  all  of  which, 
though  differing  in  character,  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  For  the  hardy  climbers  autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  plant,  and  the  borders  for 
them  should,  if  poor,  he  made  richer  by  adding 
to  them  loam  and  rotted  manure,  in  which  they 
will  soon  find  the  nutriment  so  necessary  for 
climbing  and  creeping  plants.  Lf.aiutr.st. 

Suuflowers. — The  varieties  of  llelianthus 
are  strongly  in  evidence  just  at  paeSSht.  We  put 
in  several  eluinp0^jj|}2^ijuat^rej|i^^ 


flower  to  fill  up  a  few  gaps ;  these  have  ,  The  Hollyhock  disease.. -I-m:  spring  i  Pn 
,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  *  i  ,  ■  i  from  seeil  in  a  cold-frame- some  choice  doul.le  Hollvhocl- 

developed  into  large  bushes  feet  in  height  I  wh,.n  nioe  plailU  Ul„,e  were  tra„,ferre.l  io  a  shady,  q*s 
and  are  now  full  of  flower,  whilst  double  forms  !,«)  under  a  north  wall,  free  from  the  drip  of  trees,  it. 


exceptionally  guou  aura  mu  tuviiug,  nui.  du  winter,  with  a  new  to  planting  out  next  spring,  llowtaa 
graceful  perhaps  as  the  single  forms,  but  lasting  I  save  the  plants?— E.  w. 

longer  in  water.  These,  as  a  rule,  continue  in  - Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  HoIIt- 

cond  health  for  many  years  when  once  estah-  hocks  ?  They  arc  flowering  splendidly,  but  >11  the  leam 

f.  i  ,  i  .  -r  _  turn  like  the  one  en.-losed  and  fall  oft,  leaving  bare  flea- 

lishcd,  hut  if  there  is  the  least  indication  that  below  the  flowers.  If  this  is  thcdiseasc.  what  stepsshcJi 
they  are  going  back,  the  clumps  should  be  betaken  to  prevent  it  occurring  again  f  The  plants  w: 
lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down,  and  last  year's  seedlings,  planted  in  good  soil,  in  a  partly  shadei 
the  strongest  pic  e*  being  selected,  replanted  position,  and  about  d  feet  apart.-W.  W. 
in  some  good  soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  [Almost  the  same  queries,  with  respect  to  the 
well  worked,  incorporating  a  little  good  manure  destructive  Hollyhock  fungus  (Puccinea  m&lva- 
if  the  soil  is  rather  on  the  light  aide.  cearum).  It  has  infested  our  Hollyhocks  ior 

-  some  thirty-five  years,  but  it  has  long  been  3 

YOTES  ‘  YD  REPLIES  parasite  on  the  common  Mallow  of  the  field-. 

Drying* flowers.-Can  you  .-11  me  .he'best  way  to  a"d  wherever  this  plant  exists,  there  will  it  1* 
dry  and  press  wild  flowers  so  that  they  will  keep  their  probably  bail  lor  Hollyhocks.  At  one  lime, 
colon. s  ?  1  am  making  a  collection,  ami  have  tried  several  when  we  had  choice  named  doublo  varieties  oi 
Way  s  of  pressing,  w-ilh  light  and  heavy  weights,  and  also  thi-so  flowers  hard  propagated  by  enttinm  nr 
in  a  temperature  of  about  85  (legs  ,  and  I  use  proper  press-  -  ,  ,  0 

in-  paper,  hut  all  the  colours  except  yellow?  will  fade.-  side  shoots,  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was 
Alfkkd  Wkbstki!.  due  chiefly  to  the  hard  propagation  weakening 

[The  methods  described  are  those  mostly  in  vogue,  and  t),e  strain.  Practically  the  fungus  exterroi' 
we  know  of  no  method  that  will  preserve  the  colours.  The  .  .  „i,i  varieties  ae.i 

difficulty  is  increas'd,  too,  by  the  transient  nature  of  the  natfl  many  ot  these  OKI  named  varieties,  ami 
colours  from  day  to  day,  even  in  the  living  specimens.)  t llllt  method  ol  increase  is  HOW  little  pursues. 

Weeds  in  pond.— A  pond  of  mine  in  the  park.  Rut  eventually  fairly  clean  seed  stocks  wee 
which  hitherto  has  been  .piitc  clear  of  the  particular  kind  found  on  the  continent,  and  it  liecame  the  rule 
ol  weed  which  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  has  duri  ng  the  Ul  raige  Hollyhocks  almost  only  from  seed 
last  two  months  l»ocii  completely  «*o\  ero<l  l>v  a  li'm  "reen  *  . .  s  «  *1  ■ 

fv  um,  o.nsistm^  of  million*  of  little  specks  about  the  size  c'en  method  seems  to  fail  in  many 
oi  a  Millet  seed,  making  what  was  a  dear  piece  of  water  localities,  as  plants  so  raised  show  the  fuiign; 
most  unsightly.  I*  it  possible  that  a  water  bird  could  badly  on  the  loaves  and  stems  the  same  season 
have  brought  some  of  the  weed,  which  seems  to  increase  :  i  i  th*  fnllnwincr  v«ar  when  throws 

very  rapidly,  from  a  neighbouring  pond,  which  has  har-  “  rais®?*  an“  th®  Knowing  year,  wnen  throw- 
boured  this  weed  for  years?  Is  there  any  permanent  mg  up  flowering  Stems,  the  disease  IS  rampant, 
remedy,  as  1  am  anxious  to  put  Lilies  and  other  anuatic  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  fungus,  which 
plants  in  the  hitherto  dean  pond  and  the  weed  will  seeras  )/0  hybemate  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
destroy  the  beauty  altogether?-— A.  " .  I*.  »  .  ,  .  J  i  , 

I  We  find  these  peats  come  and  go — one  year  con  fen*,  h  lined  stems  and  roots  during  the  winter,  to 
another  Canadian  weed,  and  so  on;  but  they  do  little  commence  operations  with  the  spring  growth  of 

harm  to  Water  Lilies,  of  which  the  worst  enemies  are  the  plants,  to  travel  up  the  stems,  in  fact, 

on.'suce'Ui  *ater  1,en,'  **  "ater  a“ils  an  and  .lestroy  the  leaves,  and  by  the  time 

X'1  j,,  „  . ,  .  _  ,  ,  ,  the  flowers  open,  which  they  do  very 

Seedling  Carnations  and  Pansies.— I  have  . _ »  , _  „„„  i n.1 

aim  -  Carnation  seedlings  about  a  week  old,  and  some  imperfectly,  the  stems  are  .  leafless.  Ihf 
Pansy  .veds,  which  I  am  going  to  sow  at  once.  Will  the  only  possible  way  of  dealing  with  this  fungus 
seedlings  of  each  of  the  above  be  strong  enough  to  be  at  all  satisfactorily  is  to  raise  plants  from 
planted  out  permanently  this  autumn  where  they  are  to  i  year— not,  savin*  from  disease.' 

flower,  or  had  they  l>:tter  lie  wintered  in  a  frame,  and  not  ***>  every  Jear  “""i!  lro"' 

planted  out  until  the  spring  r  If  to  be  wintered  in  frame,  plants  but  purchasing  a  guaranteed  clean 
shall  I  use  pot<  or  boxes  for  th»m,  and  ought  the  soil  to  be  stock.  A  sowing  should  be  marie  in  tot  all  V 
made  rich  l hen.  or  not  until  the  spring?— Rkvi.ii-.  front,  ground  usually  l.ont  in  tl.o  kitoln-n 

[It  will  not  be  wise  to  put  out  seedling  garden— about  the  end  of  .Tune.  Water  freelv 
Carnations  that  are  so  recently  up  in  the  and  shade  until  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and 
borders  this  autumn,  as  the  small,  tender  plants  continue  to  water  freely  in  dry  weather, 
if  not  killed  by  frost  would  probably  be  eaten  Gather  at  once  any  leaves  that  seem  to  I* 
by  slugs.  1-ar  better  prick  them  out  when  an  allected  and  burn  them.  Lift  the  plants  cap- 
inch  or  two  in  height  into  shallow  pans  or  fully  in  October  and  plant  out,  then  literally 
boxes  2  inches  apart,  using  soil  that  contains  smother  each  one  with  sulphur,  letting  it 
one  fourth  of  sand,  the  rest  being  good  loam  remain  to  wasli  oil.  Destroy  all  old  plants, 
ami  old  hot-bed  manure.  Keep  the  plants  roots  anil  all,  by  burning  so  soon  as  they  have 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  of  a  Irame,  done  flowering,  and  never  save  seed  from 
giving  them  ample  light  and  air,  and  they  infested  plants,  as  even  the  seeds  will  be  found 
should  be  strong  to  plant  out  next  April.  They  ,0  carry  spores. 

will,  in  any  ease,  hardly  produce  flowers  the  Hollyhocks  like  deep,  fairly  rich  soil,  awl 
following  summer.  As  to  Tansy  seed  just  before  planting  have  deep  holes  taken  out,  some 
sown,  it  is  hardly  probable  the  plants  will  be  manure  added  and  well  mixed  ere  planting, 
strong  enough  to  plant  out  before  October,  and  fjf  course,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  plants  may 
if  not  then  they  will  be  best  in  a  frame  until  no»  remain  to  bloom  the  second  year,  as  then 
next  April.  They  should  bloom  freely  in  J une.  ]  they  send  up  several  stems  and  spikes,  and,  it 
Mont bretia  failing.— I  am  much  obliged  for  your  healthy,  make  noble  specimens.  In  some 
reply,  and  now  send  two  bulbs  of  the  Montbretias.  These  fnvol,,,l  Mninl.,  tu,t  r^ajble  but 

flowered  the  first  year  they  were  planted,  then,  as  the  tax  Clireet  gardens  tliat 18  possime,  um 
garden  is  sheltered,  they  were  left  in  the  ground  through  apparently  it  is  not  possible  in  either  o!  your 
two  winters.  They  spread  rapidly,  but  did  not  flower,  gardens.  Occasional  applications  of  the  now 
I.i-I  November  they  were  wintered  in  pots  under  glass,  well-known  Bordeaux  mixture  will  keep  the 
Th?a*nt  Korn  a ^borll e r  fad ng'so nth '  f«ngus  in  check.  This  is  best  applied  with  the 
I.ilies  of  the  Valley  grow  freely  with  me.— Oxford.  Abol  syringe,  as  that  instrument  ejects  the 

[The  conns  are  so  small  that  we  can  only  solution  both  under  and  oxer  the  leaves  ss 
advise  you  to  throw  them  away  and  get  a  fresh  spray.  Applications  should  bo  made  early  in 
stock.  We  have  never  seen  any  like  them  in  a  the  spring,  and  at  intervals  of  about  three  or 
rather  long  experience  among  these  things.  A  four  weeks,  a3  the  plants  grow,  say  at  least 
flowering  corni — i.e  ,  bulb  so  called — is  about  three  times.  ] 

the  same  size  as  the  corm  of  a  large  yellow  Yucca  recurva  flowering.— I  was  in- 
Crocus,  or,  in  other  words,  larger  than  a  farthing  terested  in  reading  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  in  your 
in  circumference.  If  all  your  stock  is  the  same  number  of  August  11,  as  to  the  flowering  of  the 
they  may  take  years  to  recover.  Get  a  fresh  Yucca  gloriosa.  In  my  garden  here  are  two 
stock  in  the  autumn.  You  can  purchase  a  hun-  plants  of  Yucca  recurva  that  have  just  ceased 
dred  for  a  few  shillings,  dig  the  ground  deeply,  flowering.  They  were  started  as  young  plants, 
and  well  manure  it  at  the  same  time.  If  very  perhaps  one  or  two  years  old,  a  little  more  than 
heavy  soil,  then  add  sharp  grit,  leaf-mould,  etc.  sixteen  years  ago.  One  of  them  flowered  six 
Plant  a  dozen  roots  in  each  position,  spreading  years  ago,  the  other  has  now  flowered  for  the 
this  number  overanarea  of  T2inches,  and  let  the  first  time,  hairing  been  injured  a  few  years  ago 
bulbs  be  from  4  inches  to  0  inches  below  the  during  a  severe  winter.  The  flower-stalks  are 
surface.  Do  not  take  them  up  in  autumn,  as  5  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  have  borne  about 
these  Montbretias  are  quite  hardy  and  grow  and  200  flowers  each.  I  think  the  traditional 
flower  more  vigorously  when  left  alone.  If  your  one  hundred  years  assigned  to  the  age  of  the 
soil  is  very  wet,  or  garden  waterlogged,  then  plant  before  flowering  applies  rather  to  the 
you  may  lift  them,  but  do  not  place  them  in  the  American  Agave  than  the  Yucca,  and  it  is  a  is  ' 
greenhouse.  Placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with  that  the  former  dies  after  throwing  up  a  magw- 
■fa.  few  inches  of  soil  they  will  be  quite  safeQpj  |ij  "fels^toftbwering  stem  upwards  of  20  feet  ?r 
cellar  till  the  end  of  FebriQi^|.p^  E  R  S I TY  inC,’CS  °r  °  'nchcs  m 
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diameter  at  the  lower  part.  Last  yearlwaaatruok 
with  the  majestic  appearance  of  these  flowering 
stems  ;  three  of  them  wore  to  be  seen  together 
in  an  old  churchyard  in  Scilly,  and  I  procured  a 
photograph  of  eight  similar  displays  that  took 
placo  seven  or  eight  vears  ago.  These  Agaves 
were  planted  there  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
on  the  occasion  of  a  disastrous  wreck  in  tho 
vicinity. — E.  George,  Vernon  Howie,  IVeiUcood 
Park,  Forext  Hill,  S.E. 


ACANTHUS  MOLLIS. 

Tub  Acanthus  is  undeservedly  noglected  in  our 
gardens,  for,  when  well  grown,  t  here  are  few 
subjects  that  have  a  nobler  expression  of  form. 

How  often,  when  the  Acanthus  is  grown,  is  it 
not  condemned  to  t  he  “  mixed  shrubbery,"  that,  i  England  when  planted 

wretched  muddle  where  things  valuable  for  *' . ' 

Mower  and  contour  when  rightly  planted  are 
choked  by  detestable  Laurels  and  Privets?  In 
such  a  position  the  Acanthus  has  no  chance  of 
showing  its  truo  character,  but  is  condemned  to 
languish  in  unmerited  oblivion.  In  its  impaired 
vitality  no  flower-spikes  are  thrown  up,  and  its 
{•racefully-eurving,  doeply-eut  loavos,  which 
first  gavo  tho  Greek  sculptors  tho  idea  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  are  mere  parodies  of  what 
they  would  bo  under  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  Such  plants,  when 
used  at  all,  should  lie  used  well, 
and  given  a  position  where  they 
may  attain  their  noblest  dimen¬ 
sions.  Thus  treated,  thoy  rival 
and  surpass  in  stately  effect  tho 
majority  of  fino-foliaged  plants 
employed  for  sub-tropical  gar¬ 
dening.  Tho  Acanthus  needs  a 
deep  and  rich  root-run,  3  foot 
being  none  too  great  a  depth  if  it 
is  to  assume  its  fullest  propor¬ 
tions.  Sites  are  often  available  at 
tho  limits  of  a  lawn,  at  tho  edge 
of  a  shrubbory,  or  in  tho  wild 
garden,  and  in  such  situations,  if 
given  deep  and  good  soil  at  plant¬ 
ing  timo,  tho  Acanthus  soon  forms 
a  mighty  and  imposing  clump. 

The  plant  figured  in  tho  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  which  was 
tho  produce  of  a  root  division 
made  six  years  previously,  is 
bearing  numerous  flower  -  rods, 
some  of  which  oxecod  N  feet  in 
height,  whilo  tho  leaf-spread  of 
the  clump  is  almost  10  feet. 

Though  a  sunny  position  is  usually 
advocated  for  tho  Acanthus,  tho 
plant  in  question  is  growing  at  one 
end  of  a  largo  Lily-bed,  in  which 
numerous  species  of  the  lovely 
plants  have  succeeded  admirably, 
and  which  is  shadod  by  deciduous 
trees.  In  the  summer  no  direct 
sunlight  falls  upon  this  Acanthus 
until  4  p.m. ;  but  in  tho  spring, 
lieforo  the  tree®  have  put  forth 
their  leaves,  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  bare  branchlets  allows  tho 
sunshine  free  access.  In  South 
Devon  I  know  other  instances  where  the 
Acanthus  grows  very  vigorously  and  flowers 
superbly  in  partial  shade,  but,  doubtless,  in 
colder  districts  full  exposure  to  the  sun  would 
be  advisable.  Other  varieties  of  the  Acanthus 
are  A.  hispanicua,  A.  longifolius,  A.  apinoaua, 
and  A.  spinosissimus,  but  none  equal  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  note  in  graceful  yet  majestic  form. 

The  Acanthus  is  easily  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root  or  from  seed.  S.  W.  F. 

South  Devon. 


|  white ;  aureo-variegatus,  in  wluch  the  central 
I  portion  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue  ;  lati- 
folius  albus,  larger  leaves  than  the  ordinary 
form,  with  pretty  white  variegation  ;  radicans, 
a  creeping  plant,  with  small  dark  green  Box-like 
leaves  ;  rauicans  variegatus,  a  form  of  this  last 
i  in  which  the  leaves  are  variegated  with  white  ; 

!  microphyllus,  a  neat,  upright-growing,  compact 
little  bush,  rarely  more  than  1  foot  high.  The 
|  tinv  leaves  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  These 
different  forms  of  Euonymus,  except  E.  radi- 
cans,  are  readily  grown  in  tho  shape  of  neat 
bushes  in  the  open  ground,  but  E.  radicans  is 
too  rambling  for  that  purpose.  They  are  all 
well  suited  for  training  to  a  wall,  for  clothing 
the  front  of  a  house,  or  any  similar  position. 
As  they  are  not  quite  hardy  in  some  districts  of 
nt  in  the  open  ground, 
the  protection  of  a  wall  will  enable  them  to  pass 
safely  through  winters,  in  which  they  might  be 
injured  if  fully  exposed.  They  all  root  readily 
from  cuttings,  which  should  "bo  taken  off  at  a 
length  of  4  inches  to  5  inches,  put  firmly  into 
sandy  soil  in  a  shady  spot,  and  covered  with  a 
handlight  till  rootod.  They  may  be  planted 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but  the  spring 
is  the  best  time.  Bo  careful  that  thoy  are  kopt 
watered  tho  first  summer  after  transplanting. 


Acanthus  mollis.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitxherbert. 


Euonymus,  varieties  of.— Please  irive  the  names 
anil  descriptions  of  the  different  sorts  of  huonyimis,  also 
their  treatment,  best  time  for  planting,  etc.?  — 11.  8. 
II  iRHlsuy-. 

[The  genus  Euonymus  is  a  very  extensive  one, 
but  many  of  them  are  rarely  met  with  in  gardens. 
By  far  the  most  generally  cultivated  is  tho  ovor- 

?;reen  Euonymus  japanicus,  which  is  one  of  the 
iest  shrubs  for  smoky  towns,  and  it  is  equally 
valuable  for  planting  by  tho  sea,  as  it  succeeds 
there  better  than  any  other  evergreen  shrub. 
There  are  several  variegated-lea vetl  varieties  of 
this  Euonymus,  best  of  which  aroaureo-nm] 
atus,  in  which  the  leaves  have  a  bro/d 
irregular  edging  of  yollo©(&k^fift«o«9iril 
whoso  leaves  are  more  or  le  s  vnriogate<rw!th 


This  completes  tho  evergreen  kinds  of  Euony¬ 
mus,  to  which  your  note  probably  refers,  but 
tho  dociduous  sorts  are  more  numerous.  Tho 
most  ornamental  of  these  are  E.  europivus  (tho 
Spindle-tree),  a  largo  bush  or  small  tree,  which 
is  very  attractive  when  in  fruit.  Tho  four¬ 
sided  seed-vessels  hang  suspended  by  slender 
stalks,  and  when  ripe  they  open  and  exposo  the 
orange-coloured  seed,  which  stands  out  conspic¬ 
uous  against  the  pink  colour  of  the  outside  of 
tho  pod.  E.  lntifolius  is  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  a  really  handsome 
|  tree.  E.  elatus  is  remarkable  for  the  winged 
character  of  its  bark,  which  is  most  noticeable 
1  in  the  winter,  when  devoid  of  foliage.  It 
forms  a  dense  shrub  about  a  yard  high. 
Other  well-marked  species  are  E.  atropurpureus, 
E.  Americanus,  E.  verrucosus,  and  E.  nanus.  | 
Raising  Iris  Kcempferl.—  Homo  let  mo  know  In 
an  early  number  of  Garokxixo  Ii.i.i'stk.itkd  hoiv  Iris 
Kannpferi  seeds  are  to  be  raised? —  K.  .1.  Horsimax. 

[These  should  bo  sown  at  once  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  sand,  and  peat,  with  a  little  very  old 
manure  made  quite  fine.  Well  drain  the  pots 
or  pans^cover  the  drainage  with  Moss  or  Cocoa- 
.fib-e^flue*  Cover  the  seeds,  as  they  are  rather 


(1 

soilC 


KlpVt  three-eighths  of  an  inefi, 
5tfie  same  character  as  above,  and 


sowing  well  saturate  the  soil  and  leave  an  hum¬ 
or  two  before  putting  in  the  seeds.  If  you  have 
but  a  small  quantity,  sow  the  seeds  in  a  pot 
K  inches  in  diameter,  and  plunge  this  in  another 
10  inches  in  diameter.  This  will  give  you  air 
space  at  tho  top,  and  the  whole,  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  gluss,  will  bo  free  from  many  ills  or 
accidents,  and,  more  than  this,  the  soil  will  not 
so  readily  drv,  as  evaporation  can  thus  be 
minimised.  The  seedlings  will  not  appear 
before  spring,  we  think,  even  if  tho  seeds  are  of 
tho  current  season’s  growth.  As  the  seedlings 
become  largo  enough  you  had  beat  pot  them, 
say  in  3-inch  pots,  and  give  them  pot  treatment 
for  a  year.  Then  for  another  year  you  bad 
best  plant  them  out  in  a  frame  or  pit,  or  in  a 
specially  prepared  bit  of  ground  in  a  cool  and 
sheltered  and  partially  shaded  spot,  where 
frequent  waterings  and  sprinkling  overhead  •  .hi 
bo  given  them.  Even  the  young  seedlings 
thoroughly  appreciate  liberal  fare,  rich  soil  and 
deep,  and  plonty  of  moisture,  so  long  as  this  does 
not  hang  about  them.  The  size  ol  tho  plants 
tvill  lie  tho  best  guide  as  to  when  they  are  lit  to 
plant  permanently ;  but  in  any  case,  when  von 
plant  them,  do  not  make  tho  common  error  of 
doing  it  in  late  autumn  or  winter,  early  spring, 
April,  being  one  of  the  best  months  in  the 
twelve.  Do  not  throw  the  seed-pot  away  until 
you  are  well  assured  you  have  tho  majority  of 
tho  seodlings,  as  frequently  quite  new  seeds  do 
not  vogotatc  all  at  once,  or  with  uniform 
regularity.  l’lace  the  seed-pots  in  a  shady 
corner  or  in  a  framo,  but  if  no  seedlings  apjienr 
by  tho  month  of  March,  placo  tho  jsits  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  till  they  appear.  By  this 
means  a  longer  season  of  growth  in  the  first 
year  will  bo  assured.] 

Snapdragons.  —I  have  sent  you  a  few  of 
my  Antirrhinums.  I  think  you  will  say  they 
are  rather  good  colours.  I  bought  a  fow  seeds 
throe  years  ngo.  I  sow-ed  tho  soed  last  year. 
The  colours  came  about  the  samo,  but  this  year 
there  are  all  sorts  of  tints.  I  have  got  them 
too  thick.  I  cannot  put  my  foot  between  to 
gather  them.  They  grow  at  the  back  of  my 
house.  C.  CorsisM,  Shr/'h'  iil'xliunh,  W. 

[A  very  good  selection.  Colours  rich  and 
varied. — El).  | 

Carpot  bedding  (/faivy).  The  majority 
of  so-called  carpet  bedding  plants  are  increased 
cither  by  division  or  cuttings,  anil  you  do  not 
say  whether  hardy  or  tender  sorts  would  suit 
you  best.  Very  fow  indeed  can  bo  raised  from 
seeds  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  any,  with 
the  exception  of  Goldon  Feather  (Pyrethrnm),  at 
tho  moment.  As  you  say  nothing  of  the  means 
at  disposal  for  propagating,  wo  give  you  one  or 
two  sets,  and  if  these  are  not  what  you  require, 
you  must  please  repeat  your  question  with  fuller 
particulars.  No.  1  :  Horniaria  glabra,  dark 
green  ;  Stollaria  graminoa  aurea,  goldon  ;  Vero¬ 
nica  ineana,  silvery  foliage  ;  Antennaria  Can¬ 
dida,  silvory,  very  compact;  Xedum  hispani- 
oum,  pale  green  ;  Xedum  hispanieum  glaucum, 
glaucous  ;  Xempervivum  montnnum  and  X. 
calcareum  are  often  employed  in  these  designs, 
though  not  strictly  carpot  plants.  All  theso 
are  quite  hardy,  ami  are  readily  increased  by 
division.  No.  -2  :  Mentha  pulegium  gibraltari- 
cum,  dense  green;  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum,  Golden  Feather,  Irosino 
Lindeni,  crimson,  must  be  pugged  down  ;  Golous 
Vorschaffelti,  dark  red-maroon  foliago  ;  Alter- 
nantheraa  in  variety,  red  and  gold.  Theso  aro 
all  tender,  and  must  have  a  warm  greenhouse  to 
keep  them  through  tho  winter  and  a  sharp 
bottom-heat  in  spring  to  propagate.  Eclic- 
verias  are  also  employed,  though  divested  of 
their  bloom  when  used  in  carpet  beds. 

Peach-leaved  Campanulas  —These  are 
now  very  showy  in  tho  border,  and  in  their 
varying  forms  are  valuable  when  in  groups  and 
the  like.  Of  tho  white  forms  the  best  are 
C.  persicifolia  alba  coronata  and  C.  p.  alba 
grandiflora.  In  some  soils  theso  plants  are  quite 
at  homo,  and  in  others  require  soyte  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  stock  becoming  greatly  diminished.  In 
some  measure  this  may  be  due  to  the  free- 
flowering  character  of  tho  subjects,  which 
naturally  assists  in  lessoning  the  vitality  of  tho 
plant.  Tho  old  double  white  is  still  a  good 
plant,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
safidy  otf  1  Botf I  C\ V here  a  too  light  soil  exists, 
rfindi 
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GROWING  F.PIPHYLLUMS. 

After  the  (lowering  season  is  over  the  plants 
should  have  a  period  of  rest,  being  kept  drier  at 
the  roots  and  in  a  somewhat  lower  temperature. 
Having  flowered  in  an  intermediate  house,  the 
warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  will  then  just  meet 
their  requirements.  Potting  is  best  done  in 
March  or  April,  a  very  suitable  compost  for  the 
purpose  being  two-thirds  good  yellow  loam  to 
one-third  pounded  brick  rubble  and  soft  bricks, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand.  A  little  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould  may  with  advantage  be 
added  if  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  nature.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  the  soil  should  be  pressed  down  firmly, 
anil  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plant 
well  secured  to  a  stake  or  stakes,  as  ii  J,his  is 
not  done,  the  weight  of  the  branches  is  apt  to 
cause  them  to  snap  off.  After  potting,  the 
plants  must  lie  kept  warmer,  with  occasional 
»y  ringings,  in  order  to  encourage  a  free  growth, 
while  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  may  lie 
increased,  but  care  should  lie  taken  not  to 
overdo  them  in  this  respect.  Apart  from  the 
open  natuie  of  the  soil,  the  pots  must  be 
thoroughly  well  drained.  As  the  plants  in¬ 
crease  in  size  they  may  remain  for  years  without 
repotting,  provided  precautions  nro  taken  when 
potting  them  in  the  first  place  to  keep  the 
drainage  open.  Old  established  plants  wdl  be 
benefited  by  a  little  feeding  in  the  shape  of 
weak  liquid- manure  during  the  growing  season, 
and  also  just  before  the  flowers  develop.  After 
the  growth  is  completed  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  a  sunny  greenhouse  in  order  to  ripen 
the  wood  and  set  the  flower-buds,  giving  them 
at  that  period  somewhat  less  water  than  when 
in  full  growth.  The  earliest  may  be  taken  into 
a  little  heat  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  if 
a  few  at  a  time  are  so  treated,  a  succession  may 
lie  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period.  For 
hanging-baskets,  plants  on  their  own  roots  are 
the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  are  better  without 
uny  clear  stem.  Grown  in  this  way  the  flowers 
are  seen  to  very  great  advantage,  and  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  require  so  much  water  as  many 
other  subjects  is  greatly  in  their  favour  as 
basket  plants,  for  the  watering  of  them  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter.  The  varieties  of  E. 
truncatum  may  also  lie  employed  for  clothing  a 
sunny  wall  in  a  warm  structure,  the  wall  being 
faced  with  network  to  hold  some  rooting  mate¬ 
rial,  consisting  principally  of  peat  and  Moss. 
Syringed  freely  during  the  growing  season,  the 
plants  will  grow  and  flower  freely. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Begonia  uemperflorens  wintering.— I  have 

some  Begonias  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  ol  last  year, 
which  are  now-  in  5-inch  and  0-inch  jiots.  They  have 
dowered  profusely  for  some  months,  but  are  noiv  showing 
signs  of  dying  oil  at  the  bottom.  How  should  I  treat 
them?  I>o  they  die  down  in  the  winter,  or  will  they 
star*  again  at  once  (if  cut  down)  in  a  cool  greenhouse  r 
Specimen  enclosed.—  AVATFru. 

[If  you  have  only  a  cool  greenhouse  your 
better  way  will  be  to  leave  your  Begonias 
(B.  seinperflorens)  till  the  spring  befote  cutting 
them  down,  as  they  will  go  partially  to  rest 
during  the  winter,  at  which  time  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overwater  them.  Then,  towards 
the  end  of  March  or  in  the  early  part  of  April 
your  plants  may  be  cut  down,  when  they  will  at 
that  season  soon  start  into  growth.  Directly 
the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance  the 
plants  should  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  After  this,  they  will 
soon  flower  and  continue  for  months.  In  a  warm 
structure  this  class  of  Begonia  will  flower  more 
or  less  throughout  the  winter.] 

Repotting  Cycas  revoluta.— 1  should  be  glad  to 

receive  information  os  to  the  repotting  of  a  Cycas  revo¬ 
luta/  It  has  now  eight  leaves,  some  of  them  2  feet  long, 
and  is  in  a  pot  9  inches  in  diairieter  by  7}  inches  deep.  I 
should  like  to  be  informed  as  to  size  of  pot,  compost  to 
use,  and  the  best  time  to  shif t ?— Ctrswoon. 

[Large  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta  may  be 
grown  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  if  the 
soil  is  in  goqd  condition  your  plant  might 
remain  another  year  or  two  without  repotting. 
In  any  case,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  in  its 
present  pot  till  next  Bpring.  Should  you  then 
decide  to  repot  it  that  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  the  purpose.  If  in  good  condition  a 
pot  2  inches  or  3  inches  wider  than  that  in 
which  it  has  been  growing  should’'**  selected^ 
aii^  well  diairre<^.|  With  brpke4  CJjP^Y 
must  be  taken  to  put  One  large  creApw'1'11 


concave  side  downwards,  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  l  lie  pot,  and  some  smaller  crocks  over 
this,  as  by  so  doing  perfect  drainage  is  ensured. 
A  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam, 
one-third  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  and  brick-rubble,  broken  to  the  size 
of  Filberts,  will  be  very  suitable.] 

Freeslas.  treatment  of.— Some  Freesias  that 
flowered  in  pots  in  greenhouse  last  w  inter  have  produced 
a  quantity  of  small  bulbs.  How  should  I  treat  them  to 
get  them  to  flowering  size  for  potting  next  autumn?— 
AMATEl'R. 

[The  small  bulbs  of  Freesias  should  be  potted 
at  once,  a  very  good  plan  being  to  put  seven  or 
eight  bulbs  into  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  or 
where  there  is  a  considerable  number  they  may 
be  grown  in  large  pins.  A  suitable  compost  is 
two  parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of  decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver-sand.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bulb  should  be  about  J  inch 
below’  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  potted 
they  may  lie  stood  in  a  cold-frame  for  a  time. 
As  autumn  advances  remove  into  the  green¬ 
house  and  place  in  a  good  light  position.  When 
growing  freely' occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure 
will  be  of  great  service.  As  spring  advances 
and  the  plants  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  do 
not  put  them  underneath  the  stAge,  as  is  often 
done,  but  keep  in  a  good  position,  and  gradually 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  till  they  are  kept 
quite  dry.  A  good  deal  of  the  future  display  of 
bloom  depends  upon  this  thorough  ripening  of 
the  bulbs.  Then  next  July  or  August  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots,  and  sort  the  bulbs 
according  to  size,  the  large-flowering  ones  being 

fiut  five  into  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  or 
arger  masses  may  be  formed  by  using  an 
increased  size  of  pot,  with,  of  course,  a  greater 
number  of  bulbs.] 

Growing  Fuchsias  ( Constant  RrcuUr ). — 
Your  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  will  soon  finish 
flowering  for  this  season,  after  which  they  will 
need  less  water,  and  during  the  winter  should 
be  kept  fairly  dry.  By  the  month  of  April  the 
plants  may  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  loam  to  one-third  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  well- decayed  manure  and  sand.  Too  much 
water  must  not  be  given  at  first,  but  as  the 
roots  become  active  the  supply  may  with 
advantage  be  increased.  Syringing  two  or 
three  times  a  day  is  also  of  service.  As  the 
season  advances  the  Fuchsias  will  be  benefited 
by  a  slight  shading  from  the  brightest  sun¬ 
shine,  but  the  Geraniums  are  lietter  without 
shading  till  the  blooms  begin  to  open.  Any 
flowers  that  make  their  appearance  up  to  a 
month  before  the  time  of  the  show  should  be 
picked  off,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  plants. 
An  occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure  will,  as  the 
pots  got  full  of  roots,  be  of  great  service.  Such 
details  as  staking  and  tying,  with  fumigating 
or  vaporising  to  destroy  insects,  must,  of  course, 
be  carefully  carried  out. 

Propagating  Epipliyllums.  —  Epi- 
phyllums  can  be  struck  readily  enough  from 
cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  and  given  very 
little  water  till  rooted,  but  they  are  usually 
grafted.  The  Pereskia,  which  is  employed  as  a 
stock,  strikes  root  readily,  and  shoul  1  bo  grown 
on  freely  in  order  to  obtain  as  stout  a  stem  as 
possible.  For  grafting,  the  stock  may  be  rut 
clown  to  the  height  required,  and,  the  upper 
portion  being  split,  the  scion,  whose  base  lias 
been  fashioned  wedge-shape,  should  be  inserted 
therein  and  secured  in  position,  either  by  pass¬ 
ing  two  or  three  spines  of  the  Pereskia  through 
or  by  tying  the  whole  securely  with  matting  or 
grafting  cotton.  After  grafting,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove, 
and  if  the  weather  is  bright  they  must  be  lightly 
syringed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  about  a 
month  the  union  will  be  complete,  and  as  soon 
as  this  takes  place  the  plants  had  lietter  be 
removed  to  a  lighter  and  more  air}'  structure. 
When  inserting  several  scions  on  to  one  stock , 
and,  as  it  were,  building  up  a  specimen,  the 
clean  incisions  should  be  made  in  a  downward 
direction  in  the  stock  at  intervals  of  6  inches  or 
thereabouts.  The  scions  being  fashioned  wedge- 
shape  are  inserted  into  the  places  prepared  Tor 
their  reception  and  fixed  securely  in  position. 
The  Epiphylluros  are  easily  grafted,  but  at 
Ithe  same  time  they  must  be  fitted  together 
J^urately.  Grafting  may  he  done  iL  ipinpst 
rah}’  time  of  the  year  except  in  v  inter.t  K  _>  I  I  Y 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  O. 

DESGRANGE. 

This  is  still  the  most  useful  early  variety  in 
cultivation.  When  grown  for  large  flowers, 
by  disbudding  the  shoots  and  adopting  liberal 
treatment  it  produces  really  handsome  massive 
blooms.  I  have  frequently  seen  flowers  from 
5  inches  to  6  inches  across.  Such  flowers  are 
highly  valued  for  their  purity  of  colour  and 
graceful  formation.  To  obtain  blooms  of  the 
dimensions  named  it  is  wise  to  begin  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  long 
period  of  growth.  Mme.  Desgrange  generally 
provides  an  ample  supply  of  stout,  healthy  tut- 
tings,  which  should  be  rooted  in  early  autumn 
before  severe  weather  sets  in,  as  it  is  not 
among  the  hardiest  of  Chrysanthemums.  1 
prefer  to  strike  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots. 
The  plants  can  be  kept  dwarf  and  stout  by 
wintering  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  cool  green 
house,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  they 
should  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots.  Use  the 
compost  without  anything  strong  in  the  way  of 
manures  in  the  early  stages,  the  roots  being 
thread-like  and  tender.  Give  the  plants  sub*- 
quent  shifts  so  that  at  the  final  potting 
9-inch  pots  may  be  used,  at  which  time,  too,  & 
little  concentrated  manure  should  be  added  to 
the  loam.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  shoots, 
which  had  previously  been  trained  to  one  single 
stem  to  a  plant,  may  lie  topped.  This  is  of 

Kat  importance.  The  topping  assists  growth 
ore  buds  appear,  as  this  variety  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  flower- buds  in  quick  succession 
after  the  month  named.  From  three  to  hall -a 
dozen  blooms  may  lie  perfected  on  a  plant,  aal 
when  the  buds  are  swelling  liquid-manui> 
should  be  applied  often  and  weak.  Shade  when 
the  flowers  are  opening  adds  to  their  purity. 
Mme.  Desgrange  again  is  excellent  for  outdoor 
culture,  and  the  plants  may  be  taken  up,  potted, 
and  placed  under  glass  to  flower.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  roots  and  leaves  moist  and  in  the 
shade  for  a  few  days  after  lifting.  New  root" 
form  readily  and  established  plants  are  soon 
obtained. 

There  are  three  distinct  sports  from  the  type. 
Mrs.  Burrell  has  -a  soft  enade  of  primrose- 
yellow  ;  this  is  an  excellent  variety.  G.  Wer 
mig  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  ;  this  is  perhap- 
the  best  of  the  sports.  Mrs.  Hawkins  produce- 
blossoms  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than 
either,  but  the  growth  is  not  so  robust  as  in  the 
type  or  in  the  other  sports.  S. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum  Oolden  Wonder.— I  non  ef 

in  the  correspondence  ot  August  25  an  answer  to"H.M.> 
concerning  ihe  Chrysanthemum  Oolden  Wonder.  He  Will 
find  it  in  the  catalogue  ot  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Soc- 
Altrincham,  Cheshire.  Oolden  Wonder  is  a  very  lire 
flower;  colour  old  gold,  deeper  shade  in  the  centre ;  peta- 
relieved,  broad,  and  ol  immense  size.— R.  F.. 

-  In  your  reply  to  “  H.  M.  S  ,”  with  re 

ference  to  Chrysanthemum  “Golden  Wonder, 
you  say  you  do  not  know  it,  and  that  you  have 
searched  in  vain  for  it  in  the  catalogues  oi 
specialists.  You  will  find  it  described  a« 
follows  in  the  catalogue  of  the  “  Devon  Chrys- 
anthemum  Nursery,”  Teignmouth,  for  189S 
amongst  new  choice  Jap.  varieties  :  “  1, 
Golden  Wonder,  clear  golden -yellow  of  enormous 
size.”  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Botanc  *1 
Gardens  in  Dublin  last  year,  and  it  was  also  >» 
a  private  collection  which  was  on  view  in  ihi- 
neighbourhood.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  myseh. 
but  os  1  did  not  get  it  till  this  year  I  am  not  yd 
in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  its  merits,  beyond 
what  I  saw  at  the  exhibitions  above  mentioned- 
and  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  found  it  am  ine'- 
some  old  plants  given  me  by  a  friend  I  *** 
much  delighted  to  get  it. — S.  P.  Fori*.  Fa'S- 
mine*.  DuUin. 

Mildew  on  the  plants.— This  is  be"®' 

ing  troublesome,  attacking  the  underneath  side 
of  the  leaves.  In  mild  cases  flowers  of  sulpha 
dusted  on  the  parts  affected  is  sufficient  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  fungus,  but  iu  stubborn 
cases,  or  where  difficult  to  apply  the  sulphur  u> 
a  dry  state,  the  lime  and  sulphur  composition 
should  fee  employed.  No  one  using  this  antiuoiv 
need  .be  troubled  long  with  mildew  upon  the 
plantaJI  every  parfe  is  thoroughly  wetted. 
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R08BB. 

ROSES  ON  A  SURREY  HOUSE. 

The  Rose-trees  shown  in  the  engraving  were 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  some 
twelve  years  ago,  one  on  each  side  of  a  French 
window,  the  one  to  the  left  being  a  white  Bank- 
sian,  the  one  on  the  right  a  white  Ayrshire. 
After  they  were  planted  about  two  years  I  had 
occasion  to  build  on  that  side  of  the  house  a  tile- 
roofed  verandah  some  5  feet  wide  anil  without 
any  light  overhead,  and  also  paved  with  tiles, 
leaving  only  a  very  narrow  border  against  the 
Rose-trees.  As  the  trees  grew  I  carried  the 
long  shoots  ac  ross  overhead,  up  under  the  eaves, 
■ind  thus  on  to  the  roof  of  the  verandah,  and  I 
.am  pleased  to  say  that  they  have  for  several 
years  now  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  ine 
as  June  comes  round,  being  each  summer 
covered  with  hundreds  of  buds.  Nothing  could 
look  much  prettier  than  the  Banhsian  the  day 
the  photograph  was  taken,  each  tiny  shoot 


in  the  same  way  at  the  proper  time.  1  put  in 
about  100  last  year,  and  1  do  not  see  a  dead 
one.  Each  cutting  has  several  shoots  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  length,  which  have  been  blooming  for 
more  than  a  month.  1  put  in  all  kinds  across 
my  kitchen  garden  in  a  row  in  sandy  soil  and 
tread  the  sou  firmly,  taking  no  further  trouble 
about  them  till  I  tako  them  up  the  following 
November  and  re-plant  where  1  want  them  to 
grow.  Anyone  can  grow  them  by  thousands  in 
t hi»  way  if  planted  in  October.  Use  this  year's 
wood  (not  the  sappy  top),  and  if  the  shoots  have 
hloomed,  all  the  better,  as  the  wood  will  be 
firmer.  If  the  soil  bo  heavy,  I  would  put  some 
common  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  before 
setting  the  cuttings.  F.  Camps, 

Wilmirlon,  Ely. 


TWO  FINE  GARDEN  ROSES. 

New  Roses  that  con  be  dependod  upon  to  grow 
well,  sooner  or  later  oust  from  our  gardens  such 
novelties  as  are,  perhaps,  magnificent  as  indivi- 


their  pots  for  six  or  eight  months  a  lop  dressing 
would  be  very  helpful  to  them.  Remove  about 
an  inch  of  the  top  soil,  scatter  a  small  handful 
of  some  good  fertiliser  over  the  surface,  then 
replace  the  soil  removed  with  some  fibrous  loam. 
It  is  advisable  to  stand  the  plants  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days  and  give  one  good  watering,  then 
they  may  be  returned  to  a  sunny  position,  of 
course  plunging  the  pots  in  soil  or  ashes  and 
watering  as  required.  I  have  seen  Enchantress 
in  grand-form  in  November  and  December  upon 
plants  in  S-inch  and  10-inch  pots  treated  some¬ 
what  after  the  above  manner.  This  vaiiety 
makes  a  splendid  head  upon  a  standard,  and 
when  grown  as  such  in  a  pot  in  a  cool  hou 
during  April  and  May  it  is  very  beautiful. 
Although  naturally  vigorous  and  sturdy,  such 
Hoses  repay  for  some  assistance  in  the  form  of 
artificial  manure  placed  in  the  soil  when  repot¬ 
ting,  or  top-dressing  them  as  advised  above. 
The  petals  have  twice  the  depth  and  substance 
by  so  doing,  and  altogether  there  is  a  healthy 
vigour  about  them  that  is  most  pleasing. 


Rosi-s  in  a  Surrey  garden.  From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr  A.  Trower, 


h  iving  its  several  fairy-like,  pinkish  white 
blooms  and  buds  waving  gently  in  the  breeze. 
The  Ayrshire  is  rather  later,  and,  ns  can  be 
seen,  was  not  in  its  full  beauty.  Even  when 
the  winter  is  severe  neither  of  tho  trees  has 
n  i tiered  to  any  great  extent  :  this  is  no  doubt 
..wing  to  tlm  protection  they  get  from  the 
verandah.  As  the  two  Roses  under  the  voran- 
<1  ill  never  get  any  rain,  I  occasionally  give 
t.  tern  name  water,  but  the  border  is  too  narrow 
to  give  them  any  manure  in  fact,  they  do  not 
require  any.  A.  Trower. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS 
.  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  OARDEN’INO  II.T.CSTRATED." 

Sir,— Having  now  for  forty  years  grown  about 
200  varieties  of  Roses,  I  have  been  amused  and 
astonished  at  the  correspondence  in  your  maga¬ 
zine  as  to  the  striking  of  cuttings  and  the 
various  ways  of  doing  bo.  It  is  very  tfnjfle, 
and  they  are  os 


Geranium  cuttings,  if  put 


ca«y  ©|grpw<n)4  Rurikn 
i,  if  put  In  the  open  grti 


-  dual  specimens,  but  their  growth  of  a  very  poor 
!  description.  The  two  varieties  I  would  especially 
draw  attention  to  are  Enchantress  ami  Corai 
1  lina.  The  former  is  not  now  exactly  a  novelty, 
1  hut  it  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known.  As  a 
I  garden  Hose  it  is  delightful.  Endowed  with  a 
vigour  resembling  that  grand  old  favourite, 
.Mrs.  Rosunquet,  its  fine  growths,  crowned  with 
huge  bunches  of  cream  coloured  blossoms,  droop 
in  a  way  that  reminds  nuo  of  the  latter  lovely 
Rose.  The  flowers  are  almost  egg-shaped,  not 
at  all  too  double,  but  of  just  that  fulness  that 
allows  of  every  blossom  developing  perfectly. 
This  latter  characteristic  in  a  Rose  renders  such 
a  kind  most  useful  for  very  late  flowering  or  for 
pot  culture  in  midwinter.  If  such  Roses  are 
purchased  in  pots  and  plunged  outdoors  for  the 
summer,  taking  the  precaution  to  pinch  off  all 
flower  buds  until  September,  tho  buds  that 
follow  will  slowly  develop  in  a  greenhouse  in 

Gtlo  bent,  and  blooms  of  fair  quality  may  be 
up  till  Christmas  and  even  later.  Many  of 
tlm  Tqa-lcpntod  and  China  Roses  that  possess 
is  Alm^rsemi  double  quality  may  be 
lttre)  manner.  If  the  plants  have 


Tiie  other  variety  1  wish  to  call  attention  to 

I  is  Corallina.  This  is  quite  a  new  Rose,  but  J 

venture  to  predict  that  before  long  everyone  who 
I  has  a  garden  will  want  it.  In  bud  it  comes 
betwpen  Papa  Gontierand  Mmo.  l.aiubai-d.  The 
buds  have  not  quite  the  beautiful  finish  and 
smoothness  of  those  of  1‘apa  Gonliuror  Mine. 
Lain  hard,  Imt  they  seem  to  possess  a  distinct 
dash  of  orange  shading  upon  the  coral-red 
ground,  with  a  beautiful  salmon-rose  lint  on 
the  tips  of  the  reflexod  petals.  In  growth  it 
surpasses  both  the  kinds  named.  Indeed,  two- 
yenr-old  plants  are  quite  3  feet  high  and  almost 
ns  thick,  thus  making  it  a  serviceable  garden 
Rose  either  as  a  standard,  bush,  or  low  Yipdge. 
Another  charming  feature  of  this  beautiful 
novelty  is  its  young  growths,  which  are  of  quite 
a  distinct  hue.  They  are  what  I  may  call 
brownish-red  for  want  of  a  better  term.  I  am 
sure  growers  of  Rosea  for  cutting  in  huge  quan¬ 
tities  will  find  Corallina  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  collection  in  midwinter  or  early  spring,  for 
apafilt  ftjbhiallfecqillintitieB  ol  lovely  buds  for 


in  manner. 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  Rose  Meta.— This  beautiful  Tea  may  be  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  upper  pair 

d  „  ,  *  ri  mi  i  almost  described  as  an  improved  Luciole.  Not  have  a  white  curved  spot  on  each  of  the  upper 

HOS6  Kooert  JJuncan.—  l  he  weakest  jmpInVed  in  colour— for  that  lovely  variety  is  wings  near  the  end  on  the  lower  edge.  The 
point  in  this  is  perhaps  colour.  I  his  is  usually  ^  surpass— but  in  growth.  It  is  cer-  females  are  of  a  brownish -grey  colour,  and  are 

a  shade  known  as  rosy- lake,  but  at  timos,  espe-  Mainly  more  vigorous  than  Luciole.  Its  flowers  about  i  inch  long.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to 
cially  early  in  the  season,  the  older  flowers  nre  a]so  Qf  different  form,  the  expanded  blossoms  be  winged,  as  the  wings  are  so  small  and  ill- 
Msumo  a  rather  objectionable  dull  magenta  tint,  being  star-shaped,  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  This  formed  that  thoy  are  perfectly  useless.  Tho 
l  orhaps  this  defect  is  owing  to  the  season  Rose  ha8  one  remarkable  i>eculiarity,  and  that  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Roses  and 
Ibis  Rose  grous  well  anil  producos  a  splendid  ig>  now  an(]  t|ieu  upou  the  same  plant  a  flower  various  other  plants  and  trees.  The  long  black 
truss  of  bloom  upon  each  shoot,  averaging  as  a,,pear8  0f  a  coiour  totally  different  from  the  tufts  of  hairs  on  their  bodies  aro  very  curious, 
many  as  ten  buds  and  Blossoms,  lhisis  rather  ‘‘f  -n|,„  kok  hm  9  i„fi  .i  (a,.  uir»  •  Ov.ii,.,.. 


Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  as  an  leristic  of  the  variety.  I  noticed  at  tho  Crystal  'lay-.  kili«l  m'»rlyanthcU-avrB  I  shouU  *  gntelui 

autumn  bloomer.  — Kvoryono  mlmires  this  Palace  in  a  fine  buncll  of  this  Rose,  one  \v  Yl 

Rose,  and  many  regret  not  lieing  able  to  have  |,alf  of  them  were  yellow  and  the  other  half  the  rv  '  ,r  ,  „  „  r, 

blooms  over  a  longer  period,  seeing  the  season,  lovely  crushed  strawberry  tint,  suffused  with  (Your  r,1,"at00s  arrt  atta  l,y  a  fun*u’ 

in  most  cases,  does  not  extend  beyond  t  he  early  Hnllinn.  Meta  lias  a  very  sweet  Tea-like  scent. 


blooms  over  a  longer  period,  seeing  the  season,  love) y 
in  most  cases,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  early  HAllron 
part  of  August  when  grown  against  a  warm  It,  in  cel 
wall.  When  it  is  wished  to  extend  the  llower-  Ri.sv 
ing  period  it  may  be  planted  against  a  north 
wall,  or  as  a  bush  in  that  position,  or  again  in 
the  open  to  clothe  a  fence.  At  the  close  of 
August  I  noticed  this  Rose  growing  in  several 
gardens  at  Lyme  Regis  in  this  way.  Tho 
plants  had  been  pruned  in  bard  late  in  tin- 


known  as  tlm  “Tomato-rust"  (Cladosporiittn 
saiirnii.  .we,  a  has  a  very  sweet  .ea  i.Ke  scent.  fu,vum).  pi(;k  off  the  ,loa,|  leaves  and  .pray 

RosT  a  P'a"Us  wiUl  the  following  mixture ;  Dissolve 

‘"s  ’  I  o/„  of  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphide  of  potassium) 

in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  add  .1  gallons  of 
cold  water  and  mix  thoroughly  :  or  use  in  the 
same  way  Bordeaux -mixture,  not  too  strong. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  loaves,  if  they  lira 
fair  sample,  1  am  afraid  your  plants  aro  too  f.u 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 


spring,  and  being  in  a  vigorous  condition  bad  Weed  killer  (J-hn  llatl).- 1  <lo  not  know  of  any  gone  for  any  remody  to  hoof  much  use.  Next 

broken  away  strongly,  pushing  up  strong  shoots  r^^'in^nv nusntlty^ou  year>  if  the  disease  again  shows  itself,  at  once 

with  a  largo  head  of  bloom.  When  I  saw  thorn  like  from  the  figure*  I  K»ve  ThTmeaniT/onu.  tKat°lf  r°movo  tho  le*™*  and  spray  with  one 

they  woro  a  nia«s  of  bloom  with  a  great  number  you  make  it  up  in  omicefl,  tor  every  -$  oz.  of  araonio  you  of  tho  above  mixtures.  It  would  bo  still  hotter 

of  buds,  which  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  must  take  171  or.,  of  caustic  sod*  and  2J  o*.  of  carbolic  if  tho  infected  plant  were  removed  altogether. - 

__  ’  ,  ,  *,  1  ,  ,,  arid,  hut  you  can  make  it  up  in  drachms  or  pounds  if  you  <•  e  o -, 

many  weeks.  In  ono  large  garden  on  the  Kpop  lho  material*  In  the  same  proportlon.-Q.  S.  S.  °-J 

outskirts  of  tho  town  it  was  a  mass  of  flower.  rienlx  in  Pntoioaa  / /,•  \r  n,„ i  Th«  Insects  In  manure-water.-" ould  you  kindly 
This  Rose  is  much  hardier  than  many  people  .  «rUDln  rotatees  (f<.  *•  1/  A  *lve  nic  somo  information  on  tho  followiiiK  matter?  Ye* 

t  llink  _ .1  ( 'i-iniK  insect  you  found  among  the  1  otatpos  IS  tho  grilb  icrduy  I  saw  the  gardener  waterin*  fruit-trees  with  liquid- 

of  Rose-beetle,  or  Orecn  Rose-chafer.  They  live  manure  from  the  cow  shed,  and  in  it  were  horrlble-lookin< 

Ololre  do  Dijon  not  flowering.  I.sst  niitumn  I  on  the  roots  of  various  plants.  Their  vitality,  white,  with  a  Jon*  tall.  Are  they  likely  to 

liou*ht  u  fine  llloirede  I'ljon  Rose.  Moon  after  plantln*  ...  r,  ■  „„ .  *,  spread  disease  or  to  affect  horses  if  tho  said  manure-water 

on  south  wall  some  of  the  long  branches  began  to  wither  unfortunately,  is  HO  gnat  that  insecticides  are  is  tilrow„  jn  (,h0  fields?  Though  I  have  seen  much 

and  look  dead  It  was  pruned  in  the  spring,  but  hasquite  of  no  use  as  a  remody.  Practically  the  only  manure-water,  I  have  never  seen  these  truly  uncanny 


on  south  wall  some  of  the  long  branches  began  to  wither  uuimvoiy, 

und  look  dead.  It  was  pruned  in  the  spring,  but  hasquite  of  no  use  as  i 
died,  except  for  one  growth  from  the  root.  Should  it  have  thing  to  do  is  ' 
been  pruned  the  flot  vrar?  I  am  very  anxious  to  succeed  *|,„i 

with  this  If  Me.  The  v„ii  is  not  day,  but  I  put  a  good  deal  I,,,1 
..f  manure  under  the  Row.  II.  It.'  *  present  i 

[Wo  do  not  understand  how  such  a  line  plant  8roon  colour, 


of  (iloirc  do  Dijon  ,-amo  to  die  back  as  you  length.  I  should  hardly  think  they  wore  the 
describe,  it  being  onlv  planted  last  nutiiimi.  of  11,0  "P"^ •"  you>'  I’otatno*. 

Climbing  Roses  succeed  best  if  pruned  to  about  *'•  ^  ”• 


( 'limbing  Roses  succeed  best  if  pruned  to  about  *'•  '■ 
2  foot  from  tlm  ground  tho  first  soason.  Al  ter-  Woe 
wards  leave  them  almost  to  tlioir  own  devices,  I  f  ponni I 
save  removing  <»1. 1  growths  when  necessary,  your  oh 
I’erhaps  the  soil  is  at  fault.  The  host  Rose  soil  cement, 
is  fibrous  loam  rather  inclined  to  he  heavy.  A  at  tho  b 
border  near  a  wall  should  have  at  least  a  depth  easily  1 
of  2  feet  of  good  soil,  if  .'1  feet  so  much  the  them, 
better.  A  good  compost  for  Roses  would  bo  |,j,]0  jn 


to  do  is  to  turn  up  the  ground  whoro  it  is  creature*  before.— Somv  CJoi.mkr. 

■led  that  tho  grubs  are  and  collect  them.  [The  insects  that  you  found  in  tho  manure- 
present  beetles  are  of  a  bright  metallic  water  are  evidently,  from  your  sketch,  the 
i  colour,  and  are  about  inch  in  grain  of  a  fly,  probably  tboso  of  the  common 

h.  I  should  hardly  think  they  woro  the  drone  tlv  (Kristalia  tenax).  These  grubs  are 

commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rat-tailed 
larva1,  or  grubs.  The  tail  is  a  very  ossontial 
part  of  the  breathing  apparatus  of  the  insect, 
as  at  t  lie  end  of  tho  tail  aro  two  breathing  pores, 


Woodlice  in  old  wall  ( Thomas 


. , i. ,,  mT  i  ii  cii  ii  i  •  as  at  the  ena  of  the  tail  aro  two  breathing  pores, 

no  l  .ru’  lf  you  should  fdl  up  all  tho  places  III  lliri)Ugh  w|lio|,  t|,e  grub  is  supplied  with  tl.e  air 

csRxcoi  yOUr  "  ,1  't,  whero1V,?i  wo,rll,r0tca"  »!lh  necessary  for  its  existence,  it  has  only  to  nu- 
Lavv  A  *!T"V  ,,°y.w,ml< .  th®n  ,,av.0  t0  ,in,1,Bholler  the  tip  of  this  organ  just  above  tho  surface  -f 

X  T  '  at  l  l°  '.’l?  '!f  h°  WaI1’-  wl,T  r’ey  "I  m0r°  the  mud  or  water  in  which  it  lives  to  bo  able  u. 
an  „,?,cl  II, «  T,ly  ,  ^  P°"n"g  -,>°,l1inf  breathe  freely.  They  can  do  no  harm  in  the 

I  would  ho  W,,T11,,:e,T  V?[y  -lry  places  to  wrtlo  ,  wil]  corUi.dy  die  if  thoy  are 

sos  would  o  hide  in,  so,  by  wetting  the  wall  thoroughly,  you  .hrown  un|0Ha  the  soil  was  sutii- 


planting  again  hoo  that  the  border  is  not  suflbring  with  threo  parts  of  Ilarley-moal,  is  said  to 


Tho  drono  flies  aro  often  seen  on  flowers,  ami 


drainages  for  two  or  threo  climbing  Roses.  J  wator  cure  might  injure  tho  fruit  and  foliago.—  Insect  on  Pear-trees. -Will  you  kindly  t«ll  mt 

oi-  —  tt* 1 1  r\  •  •  t  •  a  q  what  this  insect  in, of  which  I  send  you  Home  Hiuunmcn* on 

RO80  oir  Rowland  Hill.  Opinions  arc  o.  8.  8.  Pear-tree  leaf?  It  Beeina  to  have  appeared  durinjr  th< 

divided  ftS  to  whether  tho  National  Rose  Moths  in  bee-hive.— The  moths  forwarded  have  last  few  days  more  or  less  on  all  the  wall  fruit-trees,  and 
Soc  iety  were  justified  in  awarding  their  gold  appeared  this  la«t  week  in  jrreat  numbers  in  a  room  in  is  destroying  all  the  leaves.  Can  you  tell  me  a  cure ?  M> 
medal  to  Ruse  Sir  Howland  Hill  hut  it  is  which  nre  stored  hec-hlvc-fmmes,  sections  filled  with  wax,  gardener  does  not  know  It.— T^hitiu. 
freely  concede, 1  that  Mils  Rose  is  very  unique  fTho  foliago  of  your  IW-troo  \s  attacked  by 

in  colour.  It  is  a  sjui  t  from  that  popular  destructive  to  wax  or  to  clothing?  It  either  is  noxious  to  tho  grubs  ol  the  l  ear  haw-lly  ( hnoexinp* 

variety  Charles  Lefcbvre,  and  is  a  counter-  "'ax  or  clothiiiR  any  snnqeations  lor  their  destruction  adumbrata).  The  grubs  are  commonly  known  as 

part  in  every  respect  save  colour.  This  is  a  w01ll<l  l,c  v“llle<l  hy— l*AnK  ,  “  slug  worms,”  tliough  thoy  aro  neither  slugs 

rich  velvety  purplo  occasionally  lit  up  by  a  [Tho  moths  you  son t  arc  specimens  of  ono  of  nor  worms,  but  they  very  much  rosumblo  small 

fringe  of  scarlet  to  some  of  tho  petals.  It  is  the  moths  whoso  caterpillars  feed  on  the  wax  of  alUgH.  If  the  tree  is  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  Ibis  purplo  upon  the  old  honeycombs,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  all  difficult  to  know  what  to  recommend  as  a 
blossoms  of  Charles  Lcfobvre,  and  at  timos  .belong  to  tho  same  species  (Achroia  grisolla).  romcdy.  Syringing  the  tree  with  parallin  cmul- 
thero  is  too  close  a  roscmblanco  between  tho  There  are  other  caterpillars  that  injure  combs  sion  properly  diluted,  or  Tobaoco- water  and  soft- 
two  kinds,  but  when  in  the  half-open  flowers  >»  lhe  wv"'o  way,  more  particularly  those  of  goapi  and  dusting  the  leaves  with  finely 
of  Sir  Rowland  If  ill  tlm  colour  is  pure,  it  is  Galleria  mellonella,  hut  the  moth  is  consider-  powdered  lime  or  gas-limo,  are  useful.  Even  lino 
striking  in  the  extreme.  I  think  these  sports  [My  larger  than  the  other  spocies,  measur-  r,,ad-du8t  has  been  used  with  advantage,  or  you 

could  be  hotter  fixed  if  buds  were  selected  'n!5  f.ronl  U  inches  to  1J  inches  across  might  spray  the  tree  with  “  Paris  green."  This 

only  from  such  shoots  as  gave  a  really  highly  I'10  wings.  Both  these  moths  at  times  enter  last,  however,  is  a  x’ery  poisonous  substance 

coloured  flower.  If  the  finder  adopted  this  hives  and  do  much  damage  by  devouring  and  must  not  bo  allowed  to  touch  the  fruit, 

plan  before  placing  a  sport  on  tho  market  less  t,U!  combs.  1  should  certainly  do  all  I  could  to  \Vhen  full  grown,  the  grub3  bury  themselves  in 
trouble  would  in  my  opinion  take  place.  1  destroy  this  insect.  A  good  way  would  be  to  the  ground  just  under  the  trees,  and  between 
have  never  heard  anyone  express  a  very  great  shut;  UP  the  room  as  closely  as  possible  and  $  inches  and  4  inches  l>etow  the  surface.  They 
liking  for  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  but  for  sake  of  fumigate  it  well  with  sulphur,  or  thoroughly  then  each  spin  a  thin  papery  cocoon  round  them- 
variety  and  intensity  of  colour  I  should  overhaul  all  the  “  bee  apparatus,  and  destroy  selves,  within  which  they  become  chrysalides, 
recommend  it.  Thorough  distinctness  in  Rosts  a,1.V  caterpillars,  chrysalides,  or  web  •  like  During  winter,  if  the  surface  soil  which  contain? 
is  what  wo  want.  When  one  has  to  examine  galleries  you  can  find. — (J.  S.  -S.]  Die  chrysalides  be  removed  and  burnt  or  buried 

tho  form  of  tho  spines  or  tho  shape  of  tho  Caterpillar  on  Rose  tree  (/.  M).—' The  not  less  than  1  foot  below  the  surface,  or  placed 
foliage  in  order  to  say  ono  x'ariety  is  different  caterpillar  you  sont  is  that  of  the  Vapourer-moth  so  that  the  poultry  can  pick  it  over,  the  trees 
from  another,  the  flowers  being  so  much  (Orgyia  antiqua),  a  very  common  insoct.  This  should  be  free  from  this  pest  next  year.  The 
alike,  it  is  hotter  that  ono  of  therm  should  be  Is  oiio  of  the  moths  in  which  the  two  sexesffttft  away  should  be  replaced  with  some 

sstfsam**  *i  60  Krniw  ®i§  aT"1  10  *• treo “ 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

DOUBLE  P.-EOXIKS  AS  CUT  FLOWERS. 
Few  flowers  are  more  handsome  when  boldly 
arranged  than  the  Pivouies,  as  our  illustration 
shows.  The  effect  is  richer  and  more  striking 
than  any  arrangement  of  mixed  flowers  can  be. 
It  is  necessary  for  those  who  have  much  indoor 
decoration  to  do  to  realise  the  importance  of 
getting  a  flower  in  its  proper  season  and  making 
the  best  use  of  it.  Nothing  associates  better 
with  the  double  Picony  than  its  own  foliage. 

Miss  F.  Mordaunt,  Izarra,  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
S.  France,  who  sent  us  the  photo  from  which 
the  illustration  was  prepared,  says:  “The 
sweet-scented  Peonies  nave  been  very  fine  this 
season  in  spite  of  two  moves  in  three  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  were  the  lemon- 
white  ones,  with  a  splash  of  crimson  in  the 
centre,  hut  tho  pale  rose  and  the  more  deeply 
coloured  ones  were  also  very  beautiful  and 
fragrant.” 

ARRANGEMENTS  OF  WILD  FLOWERS 
AND  GRASSES. 

There  is  an  abundant  choice  from  amongst 
the  wild  flowers  ami  Grasses  of  our  hedgerows 


to  good  account  when  smaller  flowers  are 
required.  If  these  do  not  open  of  their  own 
accord  soon  after  being  cut,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  open  them  artificially  ;  they  will  not  then 
readily  close  again.  The  flowers  which  have 
been  open  a  day  or  two  are  not  so  much  trouble 
in  this  respect.  Roth  are  useful  in  their  way, 
the  smaller  ones  looking  when  arranged  as  if 
they  were  a  distinct  or  minor  variety.  Another 
good  selection  to  accompany  these  Lilies  is  the 
common  yellow  Buttercup  of  our  fields,  or  the 
larger  form  which  grows  in  damp  or  marshy 
places.  Docks  and  even  Thistles  can  be  used, 
much  as  they  are  shunned,  and  rightly  so,  by 
cultivators  of  the  soil  ;  yet  the  flowers  can  in 
this  way  l>e  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 
The  Ox-eye  Daisy  whilst  in  flower  will  save 
cutting  any  white  Marguerites  from  the  culti¬ 
vated  plants  j  whilst  the  yellow  variety  will 
ulso  be  found  useful.  Roth  of  these  anil  the 
blue  Cornflower  will  bo  found  to  last  well  in  a 
cut  stale.  Then  there  are  the  Poppies,  which 
are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  with  which  most 
i  effective  designs  may  bo  made  in  combination 
with  ( !  rasees  and  various  foliage.  From  uplands 
and  hills  may  be  culled  the  Heather  in  a  variety 
of  tints,  with  other  suitablo  material,  nearly 
all  of  which  will  last  well  in  water:  the 


Pieony  Rowers  in  a  Jar.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  F.  Mordaunt,  St.  Jean  de  I.uz,  France. 


and  ditches  with  which  many  most  effective 
arrangements  may  easily  be  made.  The  mistake 
of  overcrowding  for  eflect  occurs  quite  as  often, 
and  probably  more  so,  when  dealing  with  wild 
flowers,  the  supply  often  being  profuse,  whilst 
it  is  not  considered  in  any  way  a  sacrifice  to  cut 
them.  The  colours,  too,  arc  more  often  than 
not  too  much  mixed  up  together.  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  flowers  selected,  too,  are  not  so  often 
thought  of  as  should  bo  tho  case.  Plants  which 
grow  together  produce  flowers  which  oftentimes 
associate  well  in  the  same  design.  Take,  for 
instance,  tho  white  Water  Lily  of  our  ponds, 
lakes,  and  rivers  :  this  is  in  good  company  with 
the  yellow  variety,  with  Myosotis  sylvestris, 
found  growing  upon  the  margins,  and  with 
other  aquatic  or  sub-aquatic  plants  which  do  not 
receive  so  much  attention  as  they  deservo.  The 
white  Water  Lily  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  of 
oar  Rritish  wild  plants,  and  whilst  in  bloom 
during  a  prolonged  season  will  take  the  place  of 
either  the  Kneharis  or  Pancratium,  with  no  loss 
in  the  effect  produced.  It  is  not  made  so  much 
use  of  as  it  deserves,  from  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  common  and  hardy.  The  buds  which 
have  not  hitherto  expanded:  nureao  be’tuVnel 


Heather,  in  fact,  does  not  look  at  all  amiss 
when  dried  to  arrange  with  Grasses.  For 
tall  and  bold  arrangements  there  is  the 
common  yellow  Iris  of  our  streams,  the  foliage 
of  which  alone  is  ornamental,  but  the  flowers 
enhance  it  still  more ;  so  also  do  the  tall 
Sedges  and  Grasses,  many  of  which  can  bo  had 
now.  There  are  also  such  as  the  common  Kush 
anil  tho  Bulrush,  or  Cat-o’-nine-tails,  with  other 
tall-growing  plants  found  in  marshy  and  moist 
soils. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  a  walk  abroad  at 
this  period  of  the  year  without  finding  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  effective  when  judiciously 
employed.  Indiscriminate  mixtures  lose  in  the 
effect,  as  in  the  case  of  overcrowding  previously 
alluded  to.  Those  who  take  their  walks  abroad 
during  dry  weithnr  when  in  some  places  the 
:  flowers  are  a  bit  scarce  will  always  find  a  goodly 
■  number  and  excellent  variety  also  by  tho 
margins  of  streams.  Flowers  taken  from  such 
positions  should  if  possible  lie  supplied  with  an 
extra  amount  of  water,  being  placed  in  the  same 
os  soon  asjiossiblc  after  being  cut.  The  Grasses 
/aip.ie  fX-l^the  Barley  Gras!),  tho  Oat  Grass, 
Vflo  QwU&nfrer  Dodder  Grass,  with  numb4$w\ 


smaller-growing  kinds,  afford  an  excellent 
choice.  Both  ornamental  and  elegant  kinds 
may  be  found  in  nearly  all  situations,  both  in 
lowlands  and  uplands.  In  a  few  weeks  tho 
oarlior  of  the  berry-bearing  plants  will  add  to 
the  choice  ;  those  that  are  known  to  be  poisonous 
need  not  necessarily  bo  used.  The  common  wild 
Convolvulus  or  small  Bindweed  should  l>e  men¬ 
tioned  for  suspending  from  the  sides  of  tall 
trumpet  glasses ;  in  fact,  this  variety  looks 
very  well  if  cultivated,  particularly  in  hanging- 
baskets. 

With  such  an  abundant  choice  as  our  own 
British  wild  flowers  afford  ns,  it  is  not  possible 
to  name  nearly  all  of  the  most  useful  things 
from  which  to  choose.  There  is,  however,  plenty 
of  scope  in  adapting  all  to  the  filling  of  vases 
and  for  varied  purposes. 

Treatment  of  Parlour  Palm  (G.  II'.). 
— As  the  days  are  now  shorter  your  Aspidistra 
will  need  less  water  than  it  did  during  the 
height  of  the  summer,  hut  it  is  impossiTile  to 
say  how  often  it  should  be  watered,  as  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  tho  condition  of  the  roots, 
size  of  the  pot,  and  tho  position  the  pot  occupies 
in  the  dwelling-house.  Enough  water  should 
lie  given  to  keep  tho  soil  fairly  moist  that  isflo 
say,  it  must  not  bo  wet  enough  to  become  mud- 
like,  as  this  will  soon  affect  tho  roots.  In 
watering  give  enough  to  moisten  tho  soil 
thoroughly,  but  take  care  that  no  superfluous 
water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  tho  saucer,  or 
whatever  receptacle  it  is  stood  in.  After  this 
wait  till  tho  soil  is  moderately  dry  before 
watering,  but  when  necessary,  water  thoroughly 
as  before.  As  a  slight  guide  to  the  time  that 
should  elapse  between  the  waterings  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  we  have  a  couple  of  plants  in  a 
window  facing  east,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  need  watering  about  twice  a  week.  Later 
on  once  a  week  will  be  sufficient.  The  loaves 
should  lie  sponged  about  once  a  week  or  so,  hut 
in  cold  weather  they  are  liest  cleaned  with  a 
dry  duster.  The  Aspidistra  needs  to  lie  kept 
clear  of  frost,  hence  during  sharp  frosts  a  very 
good  plan  is  to  take  the  plants  from  the  window 
and  stand  them  in  tho  eentro  of  the  room, 
where  they  are  quite  safe,  unless  I  he  weather  is 
very  cold.  A  very  suitable  soil  for  tin*  Aspi¬ 
distra  is  two-thirds  loam  to  onc-lhird  leaf- 
mould,  and  enough  silver-sand  to  be  readily 
detected  in  the  mixture.  Do  not  on  any 
account  disturb  the  roots  of  your  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  tho  month  of  April  is  tho 
best  time  either  to  divide  tho  plant  or,  if 
needed,  to  put  it  into  a  larger  pot.  To  divide 
the  plant  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  and  remove  all 
superfluous  soil,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
underground  stems  can  be  seen.  Vou  must 
then  make  up  your  mind  where  you  wish  tho 
plant  divided,  and,  if  necessary,  the  creeping 
stem  may  be  <  lit  through  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Inputting  place  some  broken  pieces  of  pot  in 
tho  bottom  to  ensure  drainage.  Plant  food  is 
not  necessary  ;  it  only  induces  a  coarser  style 
of  growth,  which  is  not  an  advantage.  Our 
plants,  which  are  in  very  good  condition,  have 
not  been  repotted  for  three  years,  and  at  no 
tinio  have  they  had  any  plant  food. 

Allamanda  grandiflora.  The  habit  of 
this  species  is  quite  different  from  that  of  A. 
Schotti  and  similar  kinds,  and  it  is  bettor  fitted 
for  growing  into  loose  bushes  than  for  climbing 
over  roofs  or  trellises.  The  shoots  are  more 
twiggy  and  shorter,  tho  flowers  smaller  and 
paler  yellow,  making  a  welcome  change  from 
tho  large  deep  yellow  blossoms  of  A.  Schotti. 
The  plants  do  best  in  a  good  sound  yellow  loam, 
with  a  little  peat  and  half-decayed  manure 
added  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver- 
sand,  all  made  very  firm  at  potting  time.  This 
ensures  a  hard,  solid  growth  that  is  more  easily 
matured  by  sun  and  air  than  when  the  soil  is 
very  loose  and  rich.  All  througli  the  growing 
season— indeed,  all  the  year  round— this  Alla¬ 
manda  likes  to  be  exposed  to  tho  full  sun,  and 
will  never  be  free  flowering  if  kept  in  a  shaded 
stove.  Heat  it  likes  in  abundance  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  but  it  must  not  be  shaded.  When 
starting  in  the  spring  the  shoots  should  bo 
allowed  to  make  a  little  growth  before  being  re¬ 
potted,  or  it  may  be  difficult  to  induce  free  root 
action*  «pd  ,a  slight  bottom-heat  is  useful  in  tho 
same  direction.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 

^sw^y®*  mmmm- 
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NOTH*  AND  HEP  LIDS. 


TDCCO  »wn  cum  IRA  from  time  to  time  before  they  get  too  much  off  for  a  time  till  the  weather  gets  cold  or  wet, 

•  ricno  MDU  onnUDO-  crowded,  otherwise  they  do  not  make  growths  and  afterwards  the  frames  should  not  he 

-  strong  enough  for  flowering.  They  may  be  altogether  closed,  except  during  severe  frost. 

,  vn  it  l'  nr  i  /fv  potted  and  planted  in  good  rich  loam  with  leaf-  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  may 

MUlals  t'l'.rijir.o.  mould  anfJ  manure  added,  and  during  the  time  remain  in  cold  frames  sometime  longer  yet, 

Raising  Oatalpaa.— Kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise  .  makinir  their  urowth  thev  should  be  guarding  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  against  frost. 

8&J!?  Tlfey  maybe  Some  o/the  largest  plants'  of  all  the  above  „uy 

say  “  the  honey  is  poisonous.”—  Fre.vsham.  kept  cool  and  dry  during  the  winter.  When  be  shitted  into  o-inch  pots.  1  nose,  it  ii"t 

[These  may  be  sown  in  boxes  of  fine  soil,  or  given  a  period  of  rest  they  flower  better  than  crowded,  will  mike  nice  specimens.  Weak 

even  a  small  frame  or  handlight  may  be  devoted  when  kept  in  heat  throughout  the  year.  The  liquid-manure  may  be  given  occasionally  to 

to  them.  If  you  have  a  quantity,  the  frame  flowers,  though  not  long-lived,  are  very  beauti-  those  plants  which  have  failed  the  pot  with 

will  be  the  simpler  plan,  and  by  sowing  the  ful.  roots  and  are  showing  flower-buds, 

seeds  in  shallow  drills  the  young  plants  are  I  Orchard  -  house.  —  The  fruit,  will  be 


those  plants  which  have  filled  the  pot  with 
roots  and  are  showing  flower-buds. 

Orchard  -  house.  —  The  fruit,  will  be 
gathered  from  most  of  the  trees  in  pots  now, 
and  this  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  any  trees 
which  require  more  root  apace,  and  those  trees 


seeds  in  shallow  drills  the  young  plants  are  “  Orchard  -  house.  —  The  fruit,  will  be 

more  easily  kept  clean.  It  will  be  best  to  sow  GARDEN  WORK  gathered  from  most  of  the  trees  in  pots  now, 

the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  keeping  the  frame  '  ami  this  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  any  trees 

well  shaded  from  hot  sun.  The  seedlings  will  -  which  require  more  root  space,  and  those  trees 

probably  not  appear  before  the  early  part  of  Conservatory. — The  growth  of  climbers  which  are  not  repotted  must  lie  top-dressed  with 
next  year,  and  if  you  take  the  precaution  of  b,.  gradually  reduced  to  give  more  light  good  turfy-loam  and  a  little  old  manure  and 

sowing  quite  thinly  no  further  attention  will  be  Uj  pjants  below.  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  bone-meal.  Some  of  the  old  soil  should  Id 
necessary  for  a  year  at  least.  Wo  are  not  M^devillea  auaveolens,  Toaand  Noisette  RoBes,  removed  down  to  the  roots  before  applying  the 
aware  that  the  poisonous  character  has  been  and  0,|ier  climbing  plants  are  still  in  flower,  top-dressing.  All  the  trees  will  be  better  out- 
authenticated,  as  the  trees  are  rarely  stilh-  ']'ropicolunis  Fireball  and  Meteor,  two  varieties  side  now  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
ciently  numerous  to  form  a  feeding  ground.  0j  rj.  [^bbianum,  are  among  the  brightest  of  Syringe  them  occasionally. 

There  are  many  other  sweet  flowers  -Sweet  winter-flowering  plants,  and  if  planted  in  spring  Early  vinery. — The  Vines  will  hardly  bo 
Peas,  Mignonette,  Carnations,  Clovers,  and  (,|,ey  will  grow  freely  during  the  summer,  and  iu  ready  for  pruning  yet,  but  the  shoots  may  In- 
many  annuals  that  bees  teed  upon  readily.  a  jjgbt  position  flower  all  winter.  Valuable  shortened  back  anil  the  house  thrown  open  t.. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  throw  some  lighten  specimen  Azaleas  and  other  hard -wooded  plants  give  the  Vinos  as  much  rest,  as  possible.  There 
this  second  question  ?]  must  not.  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  autumn  rains  ja  not  so  much  forcing  of  early  Crapes  done  now 

Height  of  shrubs.— 1  would  like  to  know  whether  and  the  gales  of  wind  which  usually  come  in  as  there  was  in  the  past.  Very  few  start  forcing 
nny  ol  the  following (Ooldeii  Yew,  evergreen  Oak  (Ilex),  September.  Kupatoriums  and  Salvias  which  before  Januarv.  unless  there  is  a  house  for  p-.t 
XruM  '-vo  been  planted  out  should  have  thespode  Vines,  as  late  Crapes  may  be  kept  in  good  •  m 

Soil  is  light  ami  dry.  Please  name  any  other  evergreen  passed  round  the  plants  within  such  a  distance  dition  till  April  or  later,  if  there  is  a  good 
irec  or  shrub  which  would  be  more  likely  to  thrive  ami  0f  Gio  stems  as  will  permit  of  the  plants  going  Grape-room  and  the  Grapes  properly  ripened, 
attain  good  size  in  a  year  or  two?  conifers  do  not  seem  to  .  .  nt  nrii  intfinded  When  lifted  a  „  ....... 

thrive  here  ;  perhaps  they  do  not  like  the  chalk.— T.  0. 1).  into  the  81  e  P  ,  •  .  i  Winter  Cucumbers.  —  1  his  is  a  guui 

(Of  those  inquired  about,  the  Golden  Yew  is  of  *"6.‘  "(Jm.II'uv  svrimrint?  until  thev  have  time  to  plant  a  house  for  winter  bearing.  Then- 
very  slow  growth,  but  good-sized  specimens  may  1  >  ,  X._  Jhect  of  removal  lea  and  must  be  a  comfortable  bottom -heat  and  a  top 

lx.  safely  transplanted8  The  Evergreen  Oak  ,s  heat  of  not  less  than  65  degs.  at  night.  Turfy 

not  a  quick  grower,  and  does  not  hear  trans-  whVnn.ni™  too  loam  fre,‘  from  "ire-worms  should  form  the 

planting  well.  The  Pvraoantha  is  unsuitable  “  ,  ^  Pf  *8Hftry '  repotted  in  growl  bulk  of  the  compost  to  build  up  sturdy  short 

for  such  a  purpose,  and  in  the  open  ground  it  ,  material  nod  the  dminaee  made  free  It  J0>*lt-e<l  growth.  Let  the  main  stem  run  nearly 
frequently  becomes  deciduous  or  nearly  so  in  wKere  fitted  now  up  to  the  ridge  before  stopping,  and  pinch  all 

many  winters.  Olearia  Haasti  is  a  dense  bush  .  .  L,  „  ..n,„„»,i  n  ;n,.imu  ,lucn  in  other  shoots  one  loaf  from  the  fruit,  anil  follow 


evergreens,  such  as  you  require,  mere  is,  oi  Ilot  “  tted  annually  must  have  the  drainage  Myrtles  will  strike  -luring  winter  in  a  sl.SJly 

cimrso,  the  Laurel,  which  under  favourable  ^  ^  ftnd  ft„  th(J  oU1  „oil  remoVed  from  the  part  of  the  window.  Those  are  lin  e  plants  f..r 

renditions  makes  rapid  progress,  while  good-  8Urf  an(1  ,K,  top-.h-esso-l  with  growl  rough  a  cool  room.  Sponge  the  loaves  of  these  ami 
sized  Hollies  may  be  transplanted,  hut  they  are  turf  loam  and  BOme  old  manure.  The  plants  other  plants  often.  Cleanliness  is  essential  t- 1 

expensive.  A  few  Conifers  do  well  on  chalk,  ^ fa,  the  borders  must  be  potted  up  to  got  health.  I -ess  water  will  bo  required  by  man 


S  ,.  .  .  n  .  ■  |  set.  oiu.  ill  uiu  iwiroers  mum,  u«  |>ui/<,ou  up  >c,  gu.  Iwiss  water  will  lie  requited  by  nio-i 

and  we  think  that  Cuprossu*  Lawsomana  and  0RtabIished  in  a  shaily  spot  outside  before  winter  plants.  Hogonias,  Gloxinias,  and  other  plnnl- 
I  huja  Lobbi  would  lie  the  most  likely  to  meet  }n)0R  .  ljut  jf  expo80<|  \o  frost  the  foliage  will  which  liavo  i eased  to  flower  may  be  encourag-l 
your  requirements.]  autror.  Mmo.  Rozain  is  the  best  double  white  to  rest  by  giving  loss  water. 

Geranium  for  winter  flowering  and  Raspail  Outdoor  garden.  -  leaves  are  falling 
me  whv  a  white  Jasmin©  on  a  south  wall  of  a  terrace  doe*  _  ‘  1  *  .  .  ,T  -  &  c  f.  , 

not  flower?  The  plant  in  four  or  five  years  oM  ami  quite  Improved  the  best  scarlet.  Up  to  the  present  early  this  season  from  Limes  and  other  tree-, 
healthy  looking,  with  leaven  of  a  ycllowinh-green.  Pink-  the  flower-buds  will  have  been  pickod  from  which  will  necessitate  a  good  deal  of  sweeping. 
w,“‘u-  .  Hi-  those;  but  we  shall  soon  get  orr  plants  inside  Flower- beds  must  lie  frequently  gone  over  I" 

(We  fear  your  five-year  old  plant  is  not  1  ]et  (|10m  flower.  Two-year  old  Hydrangeas  remove  dead  leaves  and  faded  flowers.  Gather 


[VVe  fear  your  five-year  old  plant  is  not  an,i  ]et  thorn  flower.  Two-year  old  Hydrangeas  remove  dead  leaves  and  faded  flowers.  Gal 
healthy  when  its  leaves  arc  of  a  yellowish-  w|,jc|,  have  been  cut  back  and  have  now  several  seeds  of  Hollyhocks  and  any  other  plants 
green.  ’  A  perfoctlv  healthy  specimen  should  breaks  may  be  put  into  6  inch  pots.  If  peat  is  which  it  may  lie  desirable  to  save  seeds.  The 
have  foliage  ol  a  full  dark  green,  and  we,  there-  U86(|  Giere  will  bo  a  chance  of  getting  blue-  seeds  need  not  be  left,  on  the  plants  till  the  pwls 
fore,  assume  that  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  plant  tinto(1  HoworH.  burst,  as  they  will  ripen  out  well  if  a  little  hit 

generally  in  an  impoverished  condition.  This  gtQve  Th<j  ht(J  are  g„ttinf,  pMor  Ilow,  green  when  gathered.  They  should  be  laid  m, 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  if  the  ^  t|)<j  Rtove.piant|  L|,at  have  been  moved  to  paper  in  a  shallow  box  or  saucer  in  an  air. 
terra-  e  is  much  raised,  together  with  the i  south-  col(ler  houReR  and  pitfl  must  bo  takon  liack  to  room  till  fit  to  rub  out.  The  change  in  the 
ern  aspect,  the  nlant  may  be  constantly  too  dry  ^  'Phis  m  specially  necessary  in  the  weather  has  helped  the  rooting  of  Carnal  mi 

at  tho  rroit.  We  take  it  for  grantrol  you  are  ,.Me  of  f)0‘Woriiig  plan's,  winch  if  exposed  to  a  layers.  Get  the  Lds  prepared  by  adding  Kim 
not  pruning  the  plant  to  excoas,  and  in  this  way  tomnerature  inav  lose  their  foliage.  The  and  some  old  mellow  cow- manure  and  a  sprinh 

cutting  off  the  flowering  -ranches;  if  so,  your  r  VfXhlimls  ling  of  soot.  Plant  towards  the  end  of  tl« 


it  ‘i  feet  deep,  1  loot  wide  ami  not  more  than  lheir  .rowUl  and  are  ripening  cooler  and  reasonably  moist,  Hollies  and  otl.ei 

_  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  discarding  wjll  rJ‘  |,,SR  waUir,  hut  the  wants  of  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  now.  (  are  c 
the  old  soil,  replace  it  with  richer  material  from  pomi‘  (|||  n|URt  |)(.  atloinle.1  to  promptly,  necessary  to  move  large  specimens  Huccossfnll). 

U“l“o Do  not  attempt  tfl  rush  thing,  on  -IhAig  ™  J“'' 

worked  in  and  made  fairlv  firm  will  vroatlv  t<>'>'P«raturo,  _esp«c,ally  at  n.gl.t-Co  degs.  at  the  foliage.  . 


worked  in  and  made  fairly  firm  will  greatly  ton  ljoraiuro,  especially  at  mB.o.-„o  »eBn.  ^  — . •  ■ 

benefit  the  growth  and  give  a  plentiful  flower-  "*8ht  Wl11  ^  '»8h  ‘>,l0ll8'1-  ,  ,  , ,  .  Fruit  garden.-Iete  Melons  ham 

ing  another  year.  If  when  digging  the  trench  Cold  frames,- One  or  two  of  these  should  should  have  the  linings  renewed  to i  roatom  h 
you  find  the  soil  generally  of  a  pobr  character  he  prepared  for  Violets.  They  may  follow  heat  Unless  Melons  are  cnming  forwan  and  " 
and  dry,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  lift  bodily  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  but  some  moans  should  weather  continues  bright  and  sunnj  gi'c 
and  replant.  If  you  have  to  do  this  take  out  ot  be  need  to  destroy  red-spider  before  the  \  lolots  little  air  early  in  the  morning,  n,l'‘cl. 
least  two  barrows  full  of  old  soil  and  replenish  are  planted.  A  little  sulnhur  burnt  in  the  3.30.  Do  not  over- water.  Antumn-lxian  t 
with  other  material  as  suggeated.l  frame  will  do  this.  A  few  live  coals  placed  in  Raspberries  will  now  be  ripening  their  in. 

- — - —  a  flower  pot  and  a  handful  of  sulphur  placed  If  not  strong  enough  to  bo  self-supporting 

Hedychium  coronarium.— This  and  thereon,  and  the  frame  closed  and  matted  up  help  should  be  given  to  keep  them  » 

H.  Gardnerianum  are  both  well  worth  a  place  for  the  night,  will  lie  sufficient.  There  should  ground.  Mulberries  make  an  agreea )  > 0 
where  room  can  bo  given.  TheiLsucceed  best,  be  9  inches  of  gooil  soil  for  the  Violets  to  root  tion  to  the  dessert  now,  and  though  tn 
perhaps  when  planted  out,  uiiditoensuce  into,  and  the  plants  should  be  lifted  with  ^66(1  II  arol  long  in  coming  into  bearing,  if  one 

ing  when  growdlSfrltlp’rttil  thPyVojgtVkJ  ^i^Wdll^ils  and  watered  in.  The  lights,  maw  romain  p  ant  thero  AviRba-no  Mulberries  for  p  - 


ills  and  watered  in.  The  te^ajn  Jj)|_ai 


o  Mulberries  for  posteril.'- 
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Mulberries,  when  Hie  trees  are  obi,  are  very 
interesting,  anil  may  be  planted  in  the  town 
gardens.  I  know  several  old  trees  now  sup 
ported  by  props,  and  in  some  cases  the  trunks 
are  held  together  by  bands  of  iron,  still  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  delicious  fruit.  It  is  time  now 
to  take  stock  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the  garden aud 
orchard  with  a  view  to  remove  those  trees 
which  are  not  doing  well,  or  cutting  them  back 
and  regrafting.  There  is  still  plenty  of  work  of 
this  kind  to  no.  There  is  iooiu  for  more  roally 
good  winter  Apples,  both  dessert  and  cooking. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  varieties 
a  little  later.  In  looking  through  a  report  of 
the  British  Bornological  Society  for  1857,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  white  Warrington  Gooseberry, 
similar,  except  in  colour,  to  the  red  Warrington. 
1 1  would  bo  interesting  to  know  what  has  become 
of  this  Gooseberry. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  The  rains  have 
brought  up  a  crop  of  young  weeds,  which  should 
bo  destroyed  before  any  further  advance  is 
made.  The  ground  should  lie  prepared  for  the 
early  Cabbages.  It  has  boon  our  rule  for 
some  years  to  plant  a  border  of  Milam's  Marly  in 
a  warm  position  rather  thickly  for  early  cutting, 
aud  a  bod  in  tlio  opon  <|uarter  for  later  use. 
The  lirst  lot  is  cut  and  cleared  away  before  the 
others  turn  in.  The  latter,  of  course,  have 
more  space,  and  are  usually  allowod  to  stand 
for  a  second  crop  to  come  on  after  the  leaves 
are  removed.  Have  the  Turnips  intended  for 
winter  supply  well  thinned  and  the  soil  freely 
stirred.  When  too  crowded  the  leaves  are 
drawn  up,  aud  when  winter  comes  do  not  atl'ord 
so  much  protection  to  the  bulbs  as  where  the 
plants  are  thinner  and  the  leaves  <-onsci(uently 
closer  to  the  ground.  To  koop  Cucumbers  in 
1  lames  bearing  as  long  as  possible  it  may  lie 
nccossary  to  add  warm  manure  to  the  linings  to 
encourage  the  roots.  Too  much  water  now  will 
only  chill  the  soil  and  bring  on  mildew.  .Shut 
up  early  in  tho  afternoon  and  cover  with  mats 
at  night.  If  there  is  a  warm  pit  to  Bpare  plant 
it  now  with  French  Beans,  but  no  heat  will  be 
used  till  the  cold  nights,  and  only  a  little  then 
for  some  time.  Do  everything  possible  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  Tomatoes. 

E.  Hobday. 


THE  DOMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

Srjftanber  tOth  — Thinned  winter  .Spinach  to 
(i  inches  apart  and  stirred  soil  between  the 
rows  with  hoe.  Tied  up  tho  leaves  of  Celery 
ami  placed  earth  which  had  been  well  broken 
up  with  tho  spado  round  them,  afterwards  the 
ties  of  Raflia  were  removed.  Walcheren  and 
AutumiiGiant  Cuuliflowersaro  now  plentiful  and 
good.  Having  a  surplus  of  Scarlet  Runners, 
some  of  the  Beans  have  been  gathered  for 

(•reserving  in  salt  for  winter  use.  Apples  and 
’ears  ana  other  fruits  are  gathered  as  they 
ripen. 

September  11th. — Sowed  a  bed  of  Antir¬ 
rhinums.  l’ut  in  cuttings  in  cold  frames  of 
PuntBtemons.  Filled  several  frames  with 
Violets  for  winter-blooming.  Surplus  plants  of 
l’rincess  of  Wales  and  The  Czar  have  boon 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  a  hedge  for  bloom¬ 
ing  outside.  Shook  out  and  repotted  cut-down 
Pelargoniums.  Looked  over  Tomatoes  to 
remove  any  young  shoots  and  shorten  back  any 
folingo  winch  can  bo  spared. 

Sej/temhu-  nth. — Planted  an  early  silo  with 
Milam's  Marly  Cabbage.  These  are  planted 
thickly,  aud  the  stems  will  lie  pulled  up  as  soon 
as  tho  hearts  aro  out.  Other  patches  of 
Cabbages  will  bo  given  moro  room  to  come  later 
and  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  second  crop. 
Mode  up  a  Mushroom-bed  in  house.  Looked 
over  bods  outside  and  gave  liquid-manure  to 
those  needing  it.  The  beds  outside  aro 
covered  with  litter.  Planted  out  more 
Lettuce  and  Endive. 

September  1,1th.  —  Ripening  Peaches  aro 
gathered  a  couple  of  days  before  they  aro  quite 
ripe  and  placed  thinly  on  sheets  of  wadding  in 
cool  fruit-room,  or  else  packed  up  and  sent 
away.  Peaches  for  travelling  must  not  bfiouite 
ripe.  The  best  material  for  paokin/lir  soft 
paper  shavings,  and  Bti 0  I  UsBG  llhte yfl\itSf  \r§ 
handled  the  better.  Shifted  on  youngFerns 
aud  Aralia  Sieboldi.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 


Geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants.  Made  a 
last  sowing  of  Chervil. 

September  1 4th. — Cucumbers  uro  looked  over 
often  now  to  pinch.  Thin  out  and  tie  shoots  as 
may  bo  necessary.  Flower-beds  require  a  good 
deal  of  picking  now  to  keep  up  their  condition. 
The  autumn  flowers  will  coon  make  a  brave 
show,  some  of  the  brightest  being  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  Masses  of  Rudbeckias  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  and  white  Anemones  und  Tritomas  (or 
Poker-plants)  are  close  up.  The  hardy  garden 
is  scoring  now. 

S' pt ember  16th.  —Alpine  Strawberries  are 
very  useful  now,  as  is  hIbo  Belle  de  Kootenay — 
autumn-hearing  Raspberry.  This  lias  a  larger 
fruit  than  the  common  autumn- bearing  sort. 
Milled  a  frame  full  of  cuttings  of  Kuonymus 
radicans  variegatus.  We  want  it  for  edgings. 
Put  in  euttings  of  Tree  and  other  Ivies.  We 
strike  theso  in  pots  in  a  shady  part  of  green¬ 
house,  where  they  soon  root.  Moved  tho  last  of 
the  potted  trees  from  orchard-house  to  the  open 
air. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

The  right  to  remove  flowering  plants.  I 

havo  about  2,000  Wallflowers  in  my  garden,  of  which  I  am 
a  monthly  tenant.  II  I  romovo  in  a  lew  weeks,  can  1  leave 
them  where  they  are  and  claim  them  about  December 
without  paying  rent  alter  I  leave  ?-  A  Readkr. 

|ll  you  wish  to  leave  the  plants  and  remove  them  later 
to  suit  your  own  convenience,  you  must  lirst  make  a  bar¬ 
gain  to  that  cllcct  with  your  landlord.  II  you  give  notico 
to  quit,  and  on  its  expiration  do  quit  without  making  any 
arrangement  with  your  landlord,  he  may  take  possession 
ol  the  Wallflowers  and  do  what  he  likes  with  them, 
whether  you  offer  to  pay  further  rent  or  not.— K.  0.  T.) 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  1900.  —  I 

employ  a  gardener  to  attend  to  my  garden  during  two 
days  a  week,  paying  him  at  the  rate  of  Is.  (Id.  per  day— 
lls.  a  week,  lie  is  also  employed  on  other  days  at  eimilar 
work  by  other  persons.  Am  I  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay 
compensation  if  an  accident  happens  to  him  while  working 
in  my  garden?  He  did,  in  tact,  Ull  Irom  a  ladder  and 
break  his  leg,  although  not  while  with  me.  I!,  as  seems 
Irom  reading  the  Act,  persona  in  my  position  are  liable  to 
pay  large  sums  to  jobbing  gardeners  in  consequence 
(possibly)  ol  their  own  carelessness  -in  my  case  it  would 
amount  to  £70  lor  his  death,  or  hall  his  wages  for  three 
years  il  he  was  incapacitated  from  work— I  think  it  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  employment  ol  jobbing  gardeners  by 
the  general  public.— A.  R. 

[If  your  jobbing  gardonor  is  injured  by  ail 
accident  occasioned  while  working  for  you,  there 
will  be  no  liability  on  your  part  undor  either 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1900,  or 
under  the  Act  of  1897.  First,  I  may  toll  you 
that  the  Act  of  1900  does  not  come  into  force 
until  duly  1st,  1901  ;  and,  second,  it  will  not 
even  then  apply  to  tho  employment  of  a  jobbing 
gardener  wiio  is  employed  (luring  two  (lays  a 
week  only.  In  the  caso  of  Kyson  r.  Knowles 
and  Son,  tho  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  in  order 
to  come  within  the  Act  of  1897  a  workman  must 
have  been  in  the  employment  at  least  two 
weeks.  Your  gardener  will  only  liavo  been 
employed  two  days.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
the  days  ho  has  worked  in  previous  weeks  may 
be  aggregated,  but  whother  this  be  so  or  not 
under  tho  Act  of  1897,  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  employment,  as 
soction  1  of  tho  Act  of  1900  onacts  that  tho  Act 
of  1897  shall  (from  and  after  duly  1st,  1901) 
apply  to  tho  employment  of  workmou  in  agri¬ 
culture  (or  horticulture)  by  any  employer  who 
“  habitually  ”  employs  one  or  moro  workmen  in 
such  employment.  You  do  not  habitually 
omploy  ono  or  moro  workmen  as  garilenors— you 
occasionally  and  at  regular  intervals  employ 
ono  person  in  such  employment,  and  therefore 
you  will  not  come  within  tho  Act.  There  will 
no  no  liability  on  your  part  under  either  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  although  you 
may  of  coarse  bo  liablo  undor  tho  Kmployor’s 
Liability  Act  of  1880  if  the  accident  occurs 
through  defective  plant,  etc.,  Biich  as  a  rotten 
ladder,  etc.— K.  C.  T.] 


POULTRY. 

THE  MOULTING  SEASON. 

As  early  aud  speedy  moult  is  always  desirable, 
that  tho  hens  may  get  through  the  process 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  ana  be  themselves 
in  better  condition  for  producing  strong,  early 
chiclreijsj.^Fowls  that  nave  their  liberty  ana 
ar  )irfe|\fed  get  .through  thoir  moultingj  as  r. 
j  rul^jvitnout  difficulty,  while  those  in  confine¬ 
ment  require  a  little  extra  care  and  uttentforp) 


The  food,  while  nourishing,  should  not  be  of 
too  beating  a  nature,  while  plenty  of  vegetables 
should  be  given,  such  as  Cabbage  and  Lettuce. 
Their  roosts  should  be  warm  and  sheltered, 
properly  ventilated,  and  free  fioin  draughts. 
When  the  weather  is  damp  or  chilly  it  is  well 
not  to  let  them  out  early  in  the  day,  but  to  feed 
them  under  cover,  giving  them  every  morning 
warm  soft  food,  such  as  Oatmeal  mixed  with 
milk,  bread  and  ale,  and  Potatoes  mixed  with 
pot-liquor.  Potatoos  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  starch,  but  mixed  with  meal  aro  most 
conducive  to  good  health.  No  grain  can 
beat  good  sound  Barley,  while  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  excellent  for  moulting  fowls.  A 
little  Hemp  seed  once  a  day  is  also  very  good 
forthem.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  the  soft 
food  and  given  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  ovory  three  fowls  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  greatly  helps  in  the  elaboration  of  now 
feathers.  Shelter  from  rain  should  lie  provided, 
as  exposure  to  a  downpour  whon  partly  denuded 
of  their  feathers  will  iu  many  cases  lay  tho  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  ruined  constitution.  During  thoir 
moult  tho  cocks  should  he  removed  from  the 
hens  aud  placed  in  small  pens,  as  they  are  at 
that  timo  liablo  to  bo  harsh  and  spiteful  to  tho 
hens.  Extra  care  should  be  taken  of  thoso  birds 
that  show  a  difficulty  in  moulting  in  keeping 
them  as  warm  and  dry  as  possible,  letting  them 
have  a  full  sharo  of  food,  and,  in  addition,  ad¬ 
ministering  a  tonic  twice  a  day,  which  may  bo 
in  the  form  of  a  bolus  containing  ground  Ginger 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  or  bread  soakod  in  strong 
ale.  It  is  important  to  provide  abundance  of 
sifted  ashes  for  tho  fowls  to  roll  themselves  in, 
as  it  cleanses  the  feathers  and  skin  from  vermin 
and  all  impurities,  and  is  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
serving  their  health.  The  dust  heap,  consisting 
of  dry  ashes,  or  fine  sand  or  earth,  should  he 
placed  under  shelter,  and  in  tho  sun,  so  as  to  be 
always  warm  and  perfectly  dry.  S,  S  G. 


BIRDS. 

Love  Birds  f  Bcnlrirc).— Tho  Peach-faced 
love  Bird  breeds  freely  iu  confinement.  This 
species  has  a  delicate  peach-bloom  colour  about 
the  face,  the  beak  being  reddish-orange.  Tho 
general  colour  is  groen,  tho  tail  being  barred 
with  black.  Tho  sexes  aro  so  much  alike  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  pair.  Tho  Red-faced 
and  tho  Grey-headed  do  not  often  breed  in  con¬ 
finement.  These  birds  should  bo  fed  upon 
boiled  Maize,  Canary  seed,  and  Millet.  Give 
them  as  large  a  cage  as  possible,  which  need  not 
ho  provided  with  nest-boxes,  as  thoso  birds 
prefer  to  use  a  hollow  log  or  a  Cocoa-nut  husk 
as  a  resting-place.  These  should  bo  hung  up 
near  tho  ton  of  the  cage,  and  have  the  aperture, 
which  should  lie  at  one  end,  turned  towards  tho 
light. — S.  8.  G. 

Death  of  Canary  ( IT.  B.,  Cork).— It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  lose  a  cock  bird  in  this 
way  daring  the  breeding  season,  anil  tho  cause 
is  often  tone  traced  to  its  having  partaken  too 
freely  of  the  egg  food  supplied  for  the  rearing 
of  the  young.  Your  bird  was  excessively  fat, 
while  the  liver  was  in  a  very  diseased  condition. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  loso  a  bird  so  attentive  in 
tho  bringing  up  of  the  nestlings,  but  you  could 
not,  of  course,  prevent  him  helping  himsolf  too 
frooly  to  the  egg  food  ;  although  had  you  known 
ho  was  suffering  from  diseased  liver  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  removed  him  from  the 
breeding  cage.  Tho  suddenness  of  the  death 
loints  to  its  having  been  seized  with  a  fit,  which 
ltd  you  been  aware  of,  tho  best  thing  to  havo 
done  would  have  been  to  immerse  it  in  cold 
water,  and  then  to  have  planed  it  in  the  sun  or 
near  the  fire,  when  if.  may,  possibly,  have 
recovered,  but  in  all  probability  nothing  eould 
have  saved  it,  tho  liver  1  icing  so  diseased. — 
8.  8.  G. 


"The  Elnsllah  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
reviled,  with  full  descriptions  oj  all  the,  best  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Sva,  lit. ;  post  free,  15s.  6i. 

The  same,  in  cols,  half  bound  saye  green  morocco— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

"  Worth  mom  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published,  whatever 
sucoiW  I  I m vc  nude  ni.  a  landscape  gardener  I  owo  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  book.,  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden¬ 
ing ,  j  lui,  vl.i.t  is  qu|tw  iu  impoftint,  condemns  bad 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  tor  both." 
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OORRBSPONDHNOH, 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  in« erttd  in 
Qardbming  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  those 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  dearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
rep tired  in  addition  to  any  desi/nation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon- 
d-n’.s  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  Aoj  to  6s 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  dale  7  'aeries  cannot 
a'.wvn  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  followinj 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Wall  Roses  for  town  garden  A.).— We  can 

well  recommend  Ihc  following;  they  arc  all  good  and 
tried  kinds:— For  south  wall:  Mme.  Ilerard.  Waltham 
Climber  So.  1.  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  East  wall :  (iloire  de 
Dijon,  Mora,  h'clidtc-l'rrpetuo.  West  wall:  Mme.  Alt. 
Uarricre,  ltcine  Marie  llenricttc,  W.  A.  Richardson. 

Clematis  montana  (JR  It.)  will  require  no  pruning 
unless  it  grows  beyond  its  limits.  Allow  its  One  growths 
to  (all  outward  when  next  season  they  will  be  bespangled 
with  blossom.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  any 
growths  you  may  prime  it  hack  to  any  extent.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  this  should  he  done. 

Oypsophlla  paniculata  ( IHnewoml).—\es ;  the 
plants  wore  obviously  too  small  lor  flowering  this  year, 
nut  they  will  make  line  hushes  (or  another  season.  The 
plant  is  quite  hardy,  but  as  it  dies  completely  down  in 
winter  you  had  better  mark  the  positions  they  occupy  to 

firevent  injury.  II  the  soil  is  good  and  deep  you  will 
lave  plenty  of  flowering  material  next  year. 

Planting  Clematis  (Constant  Reader).  —  We 
would  advise  you  to  wait  until  the  spring,  getting  the 
plants  in  pots,  and  giving  them  some  good  soil  in  which 
to  grow.  K  the  soil  is  poor,  it  would  be  wise  to  dig  it 
out,  replacing  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  rotten 
manure.  If  the  suh-soil  is  heavy,  put  in  some  drainage, 
such  as  brickbats,  etc.,  and  pul  some  turf  Grass  down 
over  them. 

Painting  a  greenhouse  (Inquirer).— You  may 
have  your  greenhouse  painted  inside  without  injuring  the 
plants,  provided  plenty  of  air  is  left  on  both  night  and  day 
till  the  paint  is  thoroughly  dry.  Far  this  reason  it  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible ;  indeed,  (he  latter  half  of  the 
summer  is  the  best  time  to  paint  the  interior  of  a  green¬ 
house. 

Roses  growing  In  a  house  with  Vines  and 
Ferns  (Constant  Reader).— It  you  have  the  chance  of  re¬ 
moving  the  Kosos  to  another  house  where  you  grow 
Tomatoes,  etc  ,  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  do  so. 
Roses  cannot  well  have  too  much  sunlight,  au<l  they 
would  obtain  more  ill  such  a  house  as  you  descrinc.  If 
you  repot  your  Roses  now  and  stand  them  outdoors  till 
November,  you  will  Und  that  they  will  lie  all  the  belter 
for  it. 

Destroying  earwigs  (I ley  mood  Jones).— Earwigs 
are  very  troublesome  this  year.  1  lave  you  tried  putting 
a  little  Moss  in  the  flower-pots  ?  I’ieces  of  the  dry,  hollow 
stems  of  Sunflowers  or  Jerusalem  Artichokes  placed  about 
the  plants  will  entice  a  number  of  the  insects.  If  you 
shake  them  in  the  morning  over  a  pail  of  water  you  will 
soon  rid  your  Dahlias  of  these  jiests. 

Justicla  carnea  (Inquirer).  —  You  may  cut  back 
the  Justieia  now,  but  do  not  treat  it  too  severely  in  this 
respect,  as  new  shoots  are  produced  with  more  freedom 
from  the  young  growths  than  if  trimmed  into  the  old 
wood.  If  cutback  it  should,  directly  the  young  shoots 
make  their  appearance,  lie  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  under  such  treatment  it  will 
quickly  form  an  effective  specimen. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonl  not  flowering  (In¬ 
quirer). — It  is  scarcely  likely  that  your  plants  of  .Strcpto- 
eolen  Jainesoni  will  flower  this  autumn,  if  they  arc  not 
already  show*ing  signs  of  bloom.  During  the  winter  care 
should  1*  taken  not  to  over-water  them,  sufficient  only 
being  given  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  With  this 
treatment  they  will,  on  the  return  of  spring,  start  freely 
into  growth,  ami,  if  then  repotted  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand,  they 
should  in  the  greenhouse  flower  well  next  summer. 

Cacti  in  winter  (■>.  II.  G.). — lty  Cacti  we  suppose 
you  mean  Epiphvlhims.  In  order  to  flower  these  well 
they  need  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  hardly 
any  water  should  he  given  during  the  winter.  They  are 
rather  erratic  in  their  flowering,  but  a  thorough  baking  in 
the  sun,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  water,  will  frequently  cause  them  to  bloom  during 
the  following  spring.  Sec  article  in  this  week’s  issue  on 
“  Growing  Epipnyllums,"  p.  364. 

Roses  and  Peaches  (C.  M.  William).— We  should 
not  adx-ise  the  planting  of  Reaches  in  the  same  house  xvith 
Roses,  as  the  latter  are  so  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  aphis,  and  would  soon  make  the  Peach-trees  as  foul. 
Roses  need  to  lie  fumigated  practically  every  week  to  keep 
them  dean  ;  then  Peaches  planted  against  the  back  wall 
of  your  lean-to  house  will  need  all  possible  light,  and  if 
von  grow  Roses  in  the  front  you  will  greatly  obscure  the 
light.  If  both  be  grown  in  one  house  ft  would  be  better 
to  plant  the  Peach-trees  in  the  front  and  train  them  up  to 
wires  fixed  10  inches  from  the  roof,  letting  the  Roses  as 
climbers  lake  their  chance  against  the  back  wall.  But 
without  doubt  it  is  wisest  to  grow  Roses  in  a  house  alone, 
and  fruit-trees  in  other  houses  by  themselves. 

Window  plants,  dispute  about  (J.  S.).— 
Plants  cannot  i;e  both  window  grown  aod  greenhouse 
grown  at  the  same  time  :  they  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  cases  named— small  separate  houses  in  gardens  with 
glass  sides  and  dark  roofs— it  is  evidenyfESt  the  places  in 
which  grown  may  be  gUss-rided  sheds  (r  grerfSV  sei 
they  are  not  I  jvints- room 1  window  Sj  ami  el  Ax  Jb.1  v  wrf 
reads  in  a  schedule  ’‘window  plants."  knows  thiCj? 
applies  to  plants  grown  inside  or  outside  on  the  sillola 


dwelling-house  window.  Such  is  the  universal  agreement. 
In  future,  insert  in  yourschedule  in  one  case  “greenhouse, 
shed,  or  frame,"  and  in  the  other  “  grown  in  dwelliug- 
liouse  windows  only."  That  will  prevent  any  possible  dis¬ 
pute  arising. 

Cutting  back  Penzance  Briers  (Ueywood 
Jones).— These  usually  produce  a  lot  of  lateral  growths 
from  the  main  branches  quite  near  to  the  ground.  Pro¬ 
vided  this  be  so,  you  may  cut  back  the  hushes  that  have 
become  unmanageable,  and  they  will  blossom  from  the 
laterals  retained.  We  should  not,  however,  advise  you  to 
remove  more  than  you  are  obliged  to,  for  the  great  beauty 
of  these  Roses  lies  in  their  profusion  of  blossom.  By  cut¬ 
ting  each  alternate  plant  low  down  this  year  and  the 
other  plants  next  year,  you  would  thus  in  two  years 
enable  your  hedge  to  recover  its  buahiness  at  the  base 
without  totally  depriving  you  of  the  lovely  flowers. 

Heating  a  small  greenhouse  (t/uid).  —  A 
capital  boiler  that  we  think  would  suit  you  is  known  as 
Wright  and  Co.’s  gas  boiler.  It  consists  ol  a  small  boiler, 
which  is  virtually  a  heating  coil  enclosed  in  a  case,  xvith 
two  flow  pipes  and  one  return  pipe.  There  is  also 
a  connection  to  admit  of  connecting  xvith  gas-pipe  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  requires  no  attention  beyond  the 
lighting,  regulating  as  to  the  heat,  and  keeping  the  water 
supply  safe.  This  latter  may  only  need  attention  once  or 
twice  each  week.  In  this  instance,  if  it  became  necessary 
to  stand  the  boiler  in  the  house,  a  small  flue  may  possibly 
be  required.  A  still  simpler  method  is  perhaps  Clark's 
syphon  condensing  stove  and  Ritchie’s  “  Lux  Color,”  both 
lieing  worked  without  flues  and  supplied  with  Bunsen's 
burners,  as  in  the  first  named.  These  latter  may  be  stood 
within  the  house,  and  are  capable  of  heating  up  to  an 
internal  capacity  of  from  6U0  feet  to  1,000  feet.  These  are 
also  heated  with  gas. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cutting  down  Spanish  Brooms  ( Hey  wood 
Jones). — You  may  cut  these  shrubs  back  as  low  as  you 
like,  if  the  operation  is  performed  when  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  at  rest.  The  best  time  would  be  about  .March. 

FRUIT. 

Planting  fruit-trees  ( Penrose).  —  Your  heathy 
soil  will  not  require  any  drainage  or  any  rubble  base  ;  the 
natural  subsoil  of  sand  and  graxel  will  furnish  that.  But 
if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  we  should  strongly  advise  that 
you  have  all  the  Heather  and  Grass  on  the  ground  grubbed 
off  clean,  then  partially  dried  and  put  into  heaps  and 
burnt,  then  spreading  the  ashes  evenly  about.  Next  have 
the  whole  piece  of  ground  deeply  dug  with  forks  and 
well  broken  up :  that  wall  be  much  better  than  merely 
making  holes.  In  planting  trees  much  must  depend 
on  what  description  of  trees  you  plant.  If  they  he  stan¬ 
dards  on  tail,  clean  stems,  plant  20  feet  apart  If  thev  he 
dwarf  or  hush  trees,  plant  1 J  fee'  apart.  Use  just  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  in  planting,  anil  later  give  each  tree 
atop-dressing  of  long  manure,  c 'herries  will  grow  very 
well,  hut  you  must  protect  the  fruit  from  birds. 

Vines  In  greenhouse  (II.).— Whether  your  pro- 
l>oscd  greenhouse— to  he  30  feel  by  10  feet— lie  a  lean-to 
or  a  span-roof  you  do  not  say,  hut  whether  one-  or  the 
other  we  should  prefer  a  door  in  the  centre  of  one  end 
rather  than  as  you  placed  it,  except  it  lie  a  lean-to  and 
the  entrance  is  through  the  back  wall.  But  in  any  ease, 
you  can  easily  put  a  glass  partition  with  a  door  in  it 
half-way  along  the  house  to  cut  it  in  two.  If  you  plant 
one  half  with  Vines,  you  should  put  in  four,  at  about  4  feet 
apart  and  '20  inches  from  each  end,  keeping  them  to 
single  rods.  Put  in  two  Black  Hamburgh*,  one  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  and  one  Black  Alicante.  If  you  fix 
the  lioilcr  as  suggested  half-way  along  the  house,  you 
hail  better  run  a  4-inch  flow  and  return  in  each  half  of  the 
house,  with  valves  to  shut  off  the  water  when  not  wanted 
in  greenhouse,  and  have  a  good  boiler  to  enable  you  to 
keep  up  ample  warmth  in  your  greenhouse  portion  during 
the  hard  weather.  It  is  of  no  use  trusting  to  stoves  that 
do  not  furnish  ample  warmth. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable  Marrows  falling  to  set(£.  L.  /!.)  — 
It  is  very  possible  that  pegging  down  your  Marrow-plants, 
and  thus  inducing  them  to  root  freely  at  the  joints, 
was  the  cause  of  your  later  fruits  failing  to  set.  There  is 
a  further  possible  cause— viz.,  that  insects,  especially  large 
wild  bees,  may  not  have  frequented  the  flowers  to  promote 
fertilisation  ;  or  you  may  have  had,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
south,  a  spell  of  very  wet  weather,  which  would  greatly 
check  proper  fertilisation.  The  rooting  of  grow  ths  is  un¬ 
usual,  anil  it  may  lie  wise  for  you  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
coarser  leaves  lo  enable  sun  and  air  to  get  more  freely  at 
the  flowers.  So  far  from  pegging  down  and  rooting 
lieing  lieneficial,  we  have  always  found  Marrows  do  much 
the  best  when  running  over  something  dry. 

Diseased  Salsafy  (Herbert  James).  —It  is  very 
evident  that  your  Salsafy  leaves  are  infected  with  some 
unusual  fungus  not  unlike  that  seen  on  the  Hollyhock,  as 
it  is  found  in  semi-warty  form,  the  specks  lieing  densely 
set  on  the  leaxes.  It  is  not  at  all  possible  to  determine 
the  cause  ol  the  appearance  of  this  fungus  on  a  plant  so 
seldom  troubled  with  any  such  complaint,  hut  we  advise 
vou  to  make  up  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  or 
bluestone,  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  boiling  water  in  a 
wood  tub  ;  also  dissolving  in  a  pail  1  lb.  of  lime,  and  when 
clear  pouring  that  into  the  tub,  and  adding  2  lb.  of  soft- 
1  soap  to  make  it  sticky,  then  gently,  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
giving  the  Salsafy  two  gentle  sprayings  or  syringings 
to  endeavour  to  kill  the  fungus. 

Good  Kins  Henry  (Mrs.  Lefroy).— This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  and  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  and  yield  abun- 
’  dantly  for  scx'eral  years  without  any  attention  except  an 
1  occasional  hoeing.  Sow  the  seeds  in  spring,  either  where 
they  are  to  stand  or  in  a  seed-bed.  If  in  the  latter,  prick 
out  before  planting  permanently  about  16  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  leaves  arc  eaten  like  Spinach,  and  the 
-  shoots,  by  being  earthed  up,  may  be  blanched  and  eaten 
1  like  Asparagus.  When  well  grown  the  young  shoots 
should  be  as  thick  as  the  little  flnjrer,  and  in  gathering 
1  should  be  cut  under  the  ground,  asln  the  case  ol  Aspara- 
>  Bgos.  When  cooking,  if  the  outer  skin  has  become  1 111SK,! 
'  llatrw  >'  °® !rorQ  the  bottom  upwards,  .wash .and  tie  up.  like 

illAparagus.  use  plenty  of  water  wheb  coesiafiiQvher 
I  tender  strain  and  serve  on  toast.  Some  Use  meited  nutter 


tender  strain  and  serve  on  toast.  Some  use  meited  nutter 
with  it,  others  simply  eat  it  with  the  g ravvJA^  ®  egr  [\j  ^ 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

Danes  Fort. — The  Death’s-head  moth  (Acheronlii 
atropos).  Sec  reply  to  “  North  Lins."  in  our  issur  of 

Sept.  1,  p.  354. - Amateur.— If  you  had  lifted  the  layer* 

and  moved  to  fresh  soil,  no  doubt  the  flowers  would  ha** 
opened  quite  freely.  The  plants  had  not  suffice,; 

strength  to  develop  the  flowers. - Stanhojie.— Any  0!  tin 

three  xarieties  of  Fuchsias  you  mention  should  succeed  ir 
the  open  air  with  you,  but  F.  Riccartoni  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able. II.  IF.  1'. — We  fear  you  w  ill  not  be  able  to  ripeo 

Aster  seed  iu  this  country.  The  Stocks  and  Phloxes  yen 
may  get  to  ripen  seed,  hut  a  great  deal  depends  00  Uv 

weather.  - K.  J.  .V.— Yes,  the  Araucaria  frequently  leap 

cones,  but  we  fear  there  is  little  demand  for  home  sowd 

seed. - A.  B.  G. — Quite  impossible  to  say  unless  you  ri*i 

us  some  particulars  as  to  your  treatment. - Brant  wee 

— The  drv,  withered  appearance  iB  not  due  to  the  sulphur 
and  may  he  caused  by  red-spider  or  thrips.  If  the  litter, 
xvell  syringe  the  plants,  which  will  also  clear  oft  th> 

sulphur. - I'cnrose. — Your  fruit  will  keep  liest  under  tl.i 

thatched  roof,  hut  if  you  can  shut  off  the  ventilation  ir 
the  cellar  it  will  keep  quite  as  well  there.  Ventilate  lor  > 
few  days  after  storing  to  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  then 
keep  quite  dark. — -Gert rude.— Kindly  send  some  oi  yosi 
Zinnias  and  we  will  try  to  help  you.  Very  prohably  *t  ■* 
the  fungus  that  has  been  so  destructive  to  Asters  0!  lait 

years. - Grapes.— No  wonder  your  Yines  and  Cueumheri 

are  in  had  condition,  as  they  are  overrun  w  ith  red-spider 

and  thrips,  caused  by  keeping  the  air  too  dry. - H.  J. 

Harris. — Your  Apple-twig  is  suffering  from  canker,  and 
apparently  has  also  been  attacked  by  American-bligbt. 
We  hope  to  give  an  article  on  canker  in  a  coming  Msor. 

- IF.  I). — We  imagine  you  refer  to  the  Tuberou* 

Begonia.  Keep  the  plants  as  warm  as  you  can,  and 
then  when  they  begin  to  fade  gradually  dry  them  sS 
and  keep  in  a  place  where  frost  will  not  reach  then, 
repotting  them  next  spring,  when  they  show  sign*  c! 

starting  into  growth. - C.  A.  S.  M. — The  best  time  to 

plant  the  Heliotrope  in  your’  greenhouse  is  the  euR 
spring,  if  necessary,  digging  out  the  old  soil  and  replv 
ing  it  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  rotten  manure 

and  sand,  mixed  well  together. - W.  H.  1‘ereical  -  -We 

know  of  no  firm  that  supplies  the  solution  you  inqnin 
about.  See  reply  on  the  subject  to  “  H.  J.,”  p.  3S0. — 
Win.  Thorneley. — Try  Rose  Reive  d’Or,  which  was  ilia*- 
trated  in  our  last  issue,  and  which  you  will  find  do  well  is 
your  district.  Any  of  the  Clematises  would  also  do. — 
~L.  Anderson. — See  reply  to  “If.  J.,”  in  our  issue  0! 

August  18,  p.  331. - B.  1).  M.,  Bath. — Your  Myrtle  i* 

covered  with  brown-scale.  Wash  with  Gishurst.  folk* 
ing  directions  on  box.  Any  seedsman  can  supply  k 

- A.  II.— You  ought  to  try  some  of  the  varietic 

of  Euonymus  japonicus,  all  of  which  do  well  by  the  sea 
The  Tamarisk  also  makes  a  fine  tree  for  the  seaside,  ar.- 
if  given  a  little  shelter  at  first  will  do  xvell.  The  hew 
time  to  plant  these  is  in  the  early  spring  months.  It 
not  plant  the  I’rivet  or  Laurel. 

*.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit  1 
sent  to  name  should  ahoays  accompany  the  parcel 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenin' 
Illustrated,  37,  Sbuthampt on-street,  Strand,  W.C.  A* 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers  for  namin; 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— M.  F.—l,  coluteaarborescin*. 

- 11  T.  Woods.—' The  Wayfaring-tree  (Viburnnm  Un- 

tana). - /•'.  C.  Vinalt. — 1,  Viburnum  Opuius  sterile;  t. 

Daisy-bush  (<  llearia  llaasli);  3,  Cedrus  allanlica  gUu-a 

4,  B-gonia  metallic* ;  5,  Begonia  Rex  x  ar. - S.  S.,  BH- 

last. — 1,  The  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  curopams) ;  2,  The 

Snowbcrry  (l.ymphoricarpus  racemosus). - F.  Clarke.— 

Justieia  carnea.  See  reply  to  “Inquirer,"  p.  370. — r 
Hareeij. — 1,  Helianlhiis  rigidus :  2,  l.iliiiin  auratuni,  poor 

form. - A.  Tebby.— Probably  Alonsoa  linifolia,  but  should 

like  to  sec  fresher  specimens. - M.  R.  B.— Camnumb 

medium  calycanthema.  Seeds:  1,  Woodwardia  radicans. 
2.  Pteris  scaherula  ;  3,  Gleichenia  sp. ;  4,  Pandanus  utilii 

5,  Euonymus  var. - Surrey. — 1,  Lmtana  var. ;  2.  Swain- 

sonia  galegifolia  ;  3,  Crassulacoccinea ;  4, 5,6,  Send  tetter 
specimens ;  7,  Abutiion  Sellowianum  marnioratum.— 
Denham.  —  1,  Saponaria  caucasica  fl.-pb  ;  2,  Boussin- 

gaultia  basseloides ;  .8,  Please  send  in  floxxcr. - B.  B.- 

Thc  Box  Thorn  (Lyciutn  europoum). - R.  G.  IF.  R  —I. 

Campanula  Kapunculus;  2,  Veronica  sp.  ;  3,  Chelooe 

1. voni  ;  4,  Epilobium  angustifolium  album. - O'.  J. 

\ alien. — 1,  (Jxalis  grandiflora. - Amateur. — 1,  Nepeta 

Glechoma  x'ariegaUL - J.  II. — We  cannot  undertake  to 

name  any  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Carnations.  Roses. 

Dahlias,  etc. - (7.  /’.— 1,  1‘teris  nemornlis  ;  2.  Adiantum 

concinnum  :  3,  Rolvstichum  angulare  ;  4,  Pteris  sermhri 
cristata  ;  5,  Send-  mature  specimen  :  0,  ophionc-.a- 

Jaburau  variegalum. - Charlton.— Kadrciiteria  bipie 

uata. - Alice  C.  Leu-in. — The  Bladder  Senna  (Colulti 

arborescens). - F.  IF.  M. — 1,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis;  2. 

Colutea  arborescens;  :»,  The  Tamarisk;  4.  Hsomantbe* 
natalcnsis. - S.  I’. — The  Ho.x  Thom(Lycium  europ“um). 

Names  of  fruit.- U.  R.  Y.  Radcliffe.- 1.  AppR 

Cellini :  2,  Kerry  Pippin. - S.  II.  Crcayh.—',  Worcester 

Peannain  ;  8,  Looks  like  Alfriston,  should  like  to  see  lain 

in  the  season  ;  9,  Lord  Suffieid  ;  Pear  not  recognised. - 

Abbess.— \,  Early  Margaret ;  2,  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
Impossible  to  name  Plums  without  seeing  the  wood. — 
Alice  C.  Leu-in. — 1,  The  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  Myro- 

balana);  2,  The  common  Quince. - .4.  F.  IF.  Ba-.le.-j, 

Send  when  ripe  :  4,  Pear  Marie  Louise  d’Uocle  ;  5,  Appif- 
Early  Julien ;  5,  Apple  Hawthomden.  When  sendis: 
fruit  for  name  it  is  well  to  send  two  or  three  specimen*  c-f 

each  and  ripe. - Walter  M.  Simpson.— Apple,  hW. 

Stirling  Castle  :  2,  Probably  small  Hawthomden - f. 

Sills. — Pear  Yicar  of  Winkfleld.  Plums:  1,  Gisborne’s  , 

2,  Orleans ;  3,  Victoria, - IF.  D.— Apple  Early  Morgan. 

- Balh.—l,  Bryanston  Gage ;  2,  Apple  French  Crab : 

Winter  Hawthomden. - F.  J.  A. — Plum  Prince  ol  Walls- 

When  sending  Plums  for  name  it  is  advisable  to  forvxn 
fruit  with  the  stalks,  as  also  pieces  of  the  wood. 

Catalogues  received.— W.  Cutbusb  and  Sot 
Barnet,  Herts. — Border,  Tree,  andJIa/maison  Carnal io»- 

etc. - W.  Samson  and  Co.,  Kilmarnock.— List  of  Beil- 

for  1900. - Jas.  Cocker  and  Sons,  130.  Union-street 

Ab<-rd«on;-^Se/scf  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. - Alftt’ 

Wqodrodfe,  Northcote  Nursery,  Auckland,  B.Z.—hutC 

F  ■  - frees. - Leonard  Brown,  Brentwood,  Esses.— t';' 

OF  Burn  fir  loW!— — ®ppingU!’S  Albion  Lamp  Co.,  1-'-’- 
0,1  Worming  Stem. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


VINES  AS  CUMBERS. 

One  lovely  family  of  climbing  plants  is  little 
thought  of  in  gardens — the  Vine.  None  is  more 
familiar  because  grown  for  its  luscious  fruit,  but 
it  is  in  the  garden,  rambling  over  arches,  hiding 
ugly  corners  and  festooning  pillars,  as  in  the 
U  H.N.  I birdeiis at  Chiswick,  ili.il  we  want  to 
sec  this  graceful  creeper.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  its  beauty  as  a  climber'  ils 
noble  foliage  and  its  charming  grace.  A  Vine 
leaf  is  more  beautiful  in  itself  than  any  leaf: 
then  we  get  the  flowing  tendrils,  the  clusters  of 
fruit,  pleasing  if  they  never  colour  in  our  cold 
clime,  and  tho  glorious  leaf  tints  of  autumn. 

Wo  all  know  the  richness  of  a  vinery  in 
autumn,  the  ruddy  crimson,  bronzy-purple,  and 
scarlet  leaves,  mingled  together  or  seen  separ¬ 
ately,  showing  a  wealth  of  colour  richer  anil 
more  lustrous  than  a  houseful  of  flowers.  Yet 
with  such  resplendent  colouring  the  Vine  gives 
place  to  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  many  other 
common  things  that  one  tires  of  from  their  eon- 


It  is  to  lie  hoped  gardeners  will  look  after  tile 
many  beautiful  Vines  and  plant  them  in  such 
positionsas  the  illustration  depicts.  An  interest 
that,  we  can  get  in  no  other  way  will  be  added 
to  the  garden  at  all  seasons  by  their  use. 


Biota.— I  have  in  my  garden  a  very  fine  Biota  Melilin- 

6is,  whose  circuit  where  ils  branches  touch  the  ground  is 

upwards  of  <.  *  feet,  and  is  really  too  large  for  my  garden  ; 
ils  hi  ight  is  not  less  than  35  feet.  (Tan  I  reduce  its  circuit 
In  about  1  fool  without  reducing  its  verdure,  with  which 
it  is  clothed  to  the  Crass !— s.-nv  \. 

I  You  may  in  the  spring  cut  back  your  ltiota  to  the  extent 
rciuircd,  but  it  will  lake  tuoor  three  years  to  fully  recover 
from  the  operation.  It  seems  a  great  pity  to  interfere 
with  such  a  grand  specimen,  and  we  should  adv  ise  you  to 
consider  it  anything  can  he  done  to  save  your  nohle  tree 
from  having  its  beauty  curtailed.) 


Propagating  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

These,  that  a  few  years  back  seemed  likely  to 
be  eclipsed  by  Begonias  and  other  showy  flowers, 
have  regained  all  their  lost  ground,  and  are  now 
in  greater  demand  than  ever.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek,  as  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely 
in  soils  or  situations  where  Begonias  could  not 
live.  The  colours,  too,  are  so  brilliant  that 
they  produce  a  better  effect.  To  meet  the 


llanlv  Vines. 


6 taut  repetilior.  Ampelopsis  and  Yitisare  now 
amalgamated,  but  there  is  more  beauty  in  the 
true  Vine  than  in  the  Ampelopsis,  especially 
those  ragged  rampant  kinds  whose  foliage  dies 
oil  without  a  sparkle  of  autumn  cnloui  ing.  For 
autumn  colouring  the  Californian  Vine  (V. 
californica)  is  unique,  its  leafage  changing  to 
deepest  crimson,  and  the  Northern  l-'ox  Crape 
(V.  Labrusca)  is  familiar  by  name  in  this  choice 
family.  Then  we  get  beauty  in  some  form  in 
the  Southern  Fox  Grape  (Vitis  vulpina)  and 
superb  leaf  colouring  in  Vitis  Coignetne,  which 
is  one  of  the  newest  additions.  ”  It  has  teen 
exhibited  a  few  times,  and  on  each  occasion  its 
beauty  has  compelled  admiration.  If  we  were 
allowed  only  one  Vine  we  should  select  this  for 
its  handsome  broad  foliage,  which  changes  to 
brilliant  crimson  ere  it  falls,  and  creates  a 
garden  picture  of  intense  colouring  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  Japan  has  given  us  a  noble  cl imlier 
in  this  Vine.  In  warm  years  the  Hop  leaved 
Vine  (V.  hetornphyll.i  hiuuulifolia)  is  covered 
"itb  a  profusion  of  turi| noise-covered  berries, 
lliis  Vine  is  best  on  a  wall,  where  we  get  a  pro  1 
fusion  of  berries.  The  variety  purpurea  of  the  I 
common  \  me  (V.  vinifera)  ha's  uarple-coloured 
foliage,  and  the  Tinturier  Gra 
as  a  colony  of  AB^ifeiZieflBQM 


demand,  propagation  nearly  all  the  year  round 
is  necessary,  and  when  artificial  heat  is  avail¬ 
able  this  can  be  done,  but  where  they  are  to  be 
wintered  in  almost  cold  houses  (hey  must,  be 
well  rooted  before  the  short,  dark  days  come 
on,  or  a  very  large  percentage  will  damp  ofl'. 
As  a  rule,  all  cuttings  should  be  in  their  pots  or 
boxes  before  August  is  out,  for  if  left  until 
September  there  is  not  time  for  sufficient  roots 
to  be  formed.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  lift  the 
old  plants  before  frost  touches  them,  and 
after  picking  oil  the  old  leaves,  pack  them 
closely  together  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  keep 
them  dry  through  the  winter.  Directly  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  more  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  given  to  them,  they  will 
commence  to  grow,  and  every  top  shoot  will 
make  a  good  cutting,  which  in  gentle  heat 
will  root  very  quickly,  and  make  a  good 
plant  by  May.  All  the  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  kinds  are  very  easily  managed,  but  the 
tricolor  and  bronze-leaved  sorts  need  nioro  heat 
aud  attention.  These  should  lie  placed  singly 
in  very  small  pots  and  more  silver  sand  placed 
round  the  cutting,  aud  only  watered  when  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  to  keep  them  from  6hriy$Hingj; ,  jilfrtgppi  will  be  obtained  from  it  next  year. 

iji  thev  nro  mtlr.lv  mn»«  IiaUa  »A  J  ~  CC  f  X f  111  1  xi  t IJ  r» 


iey  are  much  more  liabl 
the  green  leaved  kinds. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Pot-Roses  for  early  forcing  that  were  repot  d. 
Jnly  w  ill  now  he  covered  with  a  number  of 
small  flower-buds.  If  those  are  remove)  t  ,• 
shelter  of  a  greenhouse  in  which  a  genial  Lee 
maintained  buoIi  buds  will  develop  int"  ;r. 
useful  flowers,  as  will  also  many  others  not  r: 
appearing.  The  Chinese  or  Monthly  ho-, , 
a  number  of  the  thin  Tea  Roses,  'such  a;  c 
Nabonnand, Safrano,  Mme.  Falcot,  Enchantrs 
Papa  G  on  tier,  etc.,  are  well  adapted  for  it 
purpose. 

Roses  in  tots  for  cool  greenhouse 
now  be  repotted.  Turn  out  the  plant- 
examine  their  roots.  If  they  are  abon::. 
around  the  crocks  the  plants  will  require  in 
ting.  Should,  however,  they  be  deficient 
roots,  do  not  repot,  but  clear  the  draiia_> 
soil,  and  give  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
year-old  cow-manure,  the  latter  well  rubbed 
before  mixing.  When  repotting  Ross 
moderate  shift  should  be  given.  Well  wa-h 
pots  in  readiness  and  also  the  crocks.  I)o 
use  either  until  dry.  Put  one  large  tro.i. 
the  hole,  then  some  of  medium  size,  anrtfli 
some  of  a  smaller  size.  The  depth  cl  cro 
must  bo  regulated  by  size  of  pots,  but  nail 
amateurs  err  on  the  side  of  too  few  iuslei! 
too  many.  On  to  the  crocks  a  layer  of  speut : 
bed  manure  is  placed,  then  all  is  readTi 
receive  the  prepared  ball  of  earth.  The  pic 
to  be  repotted  should  be  well  watered  a 
two  prior  to  the  operation.  Turn  the  plan; 
carefully,  lay  ball  on  bench,  and  cars:: 
remove  the  crocks.  Pick  out  with  a  prici- 
stick  some  of  the  old  soil,  and  with  the  hi 
rub  off  the  surface  soil  and  the  edges.  T: 
take  a  pointed  stick  and  gently  prod  the  bill 
release  the  outer  crust  of  soil.'  ff  this  bed  :i 
with  the  hands  many  valuable  rootlets 
rubbed  off.  Now  take  the  ball  in  both  ha: 
and  give  a  good  shaking  :  it  is  then  r-; 
for  placing  into  the  clean  pot.  When  pot- 
stand  the  plants  upon  a  bed  of  Cocos-n: 
fibre  or  ashes,  and  keep  them  out-i 
until  frost  threatens.  Sometimes  we  !, 
a  sharp  frost  in  the  middle  of  October,  aiulll 
wood  of  Tea  Roses  is  liable  to  injury 
protected.  Beyond  this  it  is  better  to  keep  f. 
plants  as  cool  as  possible  until  pruning  ti‘ 
which  is  usually  in  January.  The  best  c  on,;, 
for  Roses  is  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  well  de  • 
manure  (preferably  one-year  cow-manure' 
part,  a  5-inch  potful  each  of  Icthemic  ja 
or  some  good  artificial  manure  aud  nowth 
charcoal  to  every  barrowful  of  soil.  If  we*fi 
continues  dry  after  potting  give  the  pin 
watering  with  a  rose-can  and  repeat  in  ab>-'. 
week.  A  syringing  overhead  every  nionii.v 
very  beneficial,  especially  to  large  pb- 
Nurserymen  usually  have  on  sale  a  fine  sUxl 
Tea  Roses  in  5-inch  pots.  These,  if  p: 
now  and  repotted  into  7-inch  pots, 
excellent  stuff  to  grow  on,  and  the  expense 
heavy  carriage  in  large  plants  is  saved,  lip- 
preparing  the  compost  save  enough  in  a  dry 
airy  shed  to  pot  up  some  plants  from  the  op- 

ground  the  third  week  in  October. 

Cr.iMiiiNi:  Roses  on  walls  and  petgd 
should  be  overhauled,  if  not  already  done,  li 
possible,  loose  them  quite  free  from  wall  or  sup¬ 
port  and  let  them  lie  on  the  ground.  One  c« 
then  see  better  what  to  remove.  The 
growths,  which  resemble  a  dead  stick  in  coloWi 
should  be  removed  wherever  possible  withes' 
diminishing  the  growths  too  much.  The  «*i 
two,  and  throe-ycar-old  wood  alone  is  best 
This  is  usually  of  various  shades  of  gw(t 
When  cleared  of  these  old  growths  retie  * 
renail.  This  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  it  nfp 
repays  in  increased  vigour  and  fino  quality  a 
IlliiSSOIII. 

Bt  an  Robes,  especially  those  required  W 
grow  for  exhibition  blooms,  are  much  a®*® 
if  the  old  wood  is  cut  out  now,  retains? 
some  five  or  six  or  less  of  the  one  and  |!r-- 
vear  old  shoots.  Sometimes  this  would 
leave  one  good  growth  of  this  season's  pro!'* , 
lion,  but  if  this  growth  be  hard,  a  lew  cr,; 


hardy  Roses  should  no* 
v  as  possible.  Obtain 
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‘cuttings  from  established  plants.  The  cutting 
should  be  from  (i  inches  to  8  inches  long,  anil,  if 
possible,  have  a  piece  of  the  last  year’s  wood 
attached,  which  is  called  a  heel.  Cut  this  over 
with  a  sharp  knife,  but  do  not  remove  any  of 
tin  growth  buds  on  the  shoot.  Nearly  all  Roses 
w.ll  root  readily  if  well  ripened  growth  be 
selected.  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  insert  many 
of  the  Tea-scented  tribe,  excepting  a  few  hardy 
k  nds,  such  as  Gloirede  Dijon,  llomero,  and  the 
like.  The  Teas  strike  better  under  glass  in  May, 
dune,  or  duly.  J'lenty  of  cuttings  of  Drier 
front  the  hedges  should  Iks  planted.  They 
make  splendid  stocks  for  budding  upon.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  Crimson  Rambler  may  bo  used  for 
building,  as  may  also  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
-Roses,  .Seven  .Sisters,  and  others.  As  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  made,  heel  them  in  tinder  a  hedge  until 
;nough  are  made  to  plant.  I  prefer  a  plot  of 
and  partially  shaded,  but  if  this  is  not  possible. 


they  may  be  transplanted,  of  course  planting 
them  more  shallow. 


few.  Begin  by  placing  the  lower  branches 
|uite  horizontal.  Keep  them  about  6  inches  or 


Stocks  that  have  been  budded  must  now  be  1  8  inches  apart.  The  extreme  points  may  lie 


untied,  if  not  already  done.  Where  Katiia  is 
used  for  budding,  the  dwarf  stocks  need  not  l>e 
untied,  for  the  earth  that  one  moulds  them  up 
with  will  rot  it  off  by  the  spring.  If,  however, 
one  has  time  to  examine  the  buds  to  see  that 
they  are  all  right,  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  then 
should  there  be  any  failures  they  may  be  filled 
up.  If  this  is  done  return  the  earth  as  a  winter 
protection. 

AfTCMNAt.  Roses  are  always  valued.  Where 
such  are  not  plentiful  in  gardens  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  taken  to  visit  some  good 
nursery  and  see  for  oneself  which  are  freest  in 
autumn.  It  does  not  always  do  to  take  the  list 


Vitis  arizonica.  (See  “  Vines  as  Climbers,"  p.  372.) 


i  fully  exposed  bed  will  do.  If  practicable, 
ilant  the  cuttings  in  beds  about  5  feet  wide, 
fig  the  ground  2  feet  deep.  No  manure  is 
lecessary,  nor,  indeed,  advisable.  1  f  soil  is  heavy, 
horoughly  incorporate  some  burnt  earth,  sand, 
>r  road-scrapings.  When  about  a  foot  wide  of 
;he  soil  is  dug  up,  take  a  spade  and  make  a 
tiche  as  deep  as  the  spade.  Fill  this  up  with 
land — seaside  sand  will  do  if  well  washed. 
Road-drift  is  good  if  no  granite  is  used  on  the 
roads.  Take  the  cuttings  and  push  them  well 
lown  into  the  sand,  so  that  about  2  inches  of 
their  ends  remain  out.  Then  with  the  foot 
press  the  soil  well  up  to  the  cuttings,  and  pro- 
eed  to  dig  up  some  more  soil.  The  rows  should 
1*3  about  8  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  about 
•i  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Should  soil  be  dry, 
water  the  cuttings  after  planting.  The  soil 
between  the  rows  must  lie  kept  loose,  and  if 
'frost  later  on  lifts  the  cuttings  push  them  di/vn" 
*nt  the  first  favourable  oflwfUigfeji  byd\uP 
eighteen  months  after  inserting  the  cuttings' 


advantageously  removed  at  once.  The  border 
should  not  now  be  watered  to  any  great  extent, 
the  object  l>eing  to  ripett  off  the  growths,  which 
they  will  not  do  if  roots  are  kept  too  active. 
Ry  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  you  can  until 
early  in  the  new  year,  the  plant  will  start  into 
new  growths  with  greater  success,  and  you 
should  get  plenty  of  flowers,  especially  from 
those  growths  l>ent  mostly  horizontal.  After 
flowering  next  spring  cut  back  the  shoots  to 
within  3  feet  or  so  of  their  base  in  order  to 
encourage  new  wood  for  the  next  season's  crop. 
The  border  should  be  kept  almost  dry  in  the 
early  days  of  the  new  year,  but  as  soon  as  the 
from  young  plants  growing  in  nurseries,  for  they  new  shoots  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  then  a 
are  not  like  established  plants.  Plenty  of  the  good  soaking  with  plain  water  should  be  given, 
glorious  La  France  tribe  should  abound  as  well  After  that  try  to  adopt  the  happy  medium, 

neither  giving  too  much 
water  nor  allowing  the 
border  to  become  too 
dry.  When  flower-buds 
are  seen  and  foliage  is 
plentiful,  then  will  Roses 
need  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root,  with  liquid- 
manuro  about  twice  a 
week.  J 

Orange  fungus  on 

Ro.se.  —  In  a  reply 
given  to  a  query  as  to 
“Orange-fungus  on  Rose 
leaves,”  it  is  stated  that 
“  there  is  no  known 
remedy  for  it.”  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  red 
or  (  (range-rust  on  Rose 
leaves  ( 1'ragmidium  sub- 
corlicum)  may  be  com¬ 
batted  in  the  following 
manner  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons.  The 
fungus  is  one  that  takes 
three  forms  before  the 
cycle  of  its  existence  is 
complete.  It  appears 
first  on  the  leaves  in 
orange  powdery  patches. 
These  become  darker, 
owing  to  the  formation 
of  the  second  kind  of 
f  pores,  which  aie  dark 
brown,  and  the  third 
kind  are  produced  later 
and  form  small  black 
dots  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  In  this 
state  the  fungus  passes 
the  winter,  the  3pores 
from  these  black  dots  in¬ 
fecting  the  young  leaves 
the  following  spring. 
Therefore  it  is  very 
essential  when  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn  that 
they  should  be  collected 
and  burnt,  anil  plants 
that  have  been  attacked 
should  be  thoroughly 
wetted  with  2  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dis¬ 
solved  in  3  gallons  of 
water  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open.  If 
the  disease  still  shows  itself,  spray  with  weak 
Bordeaux-mixture  and  pick  off  the  infected 
leaves. — <1.  S.  S. 

The  Prairie  Rose  (  Rosa  setigera).— There 
is  a  special  value  pertaining  to  the  plant  that  in 
its  flowering  it  is  either  before  or  after  the 
majority  of  its  fellows,  and  the  charming  climb¬ 
ing  or  Prairie  Rose,  as  it  is  called,  can  certainly 
claim  to  be  much  later  than  the  bulk  of  the 
single  Roses.  Usually,  in  southern  gardens, 
the  flowering  of  tho  single  Rose  in  its  varying 
forms  is  over  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  of 
some  sorts,  of  course,  much  earlier  even  than 
this.  It  comes,  therefore,  as  a  pleasant  and  re¬ 
freshing  surprise  to  meet  this  lovely  plant  in  its 
fullest  beauty  in  the  first  week  in  August. 
Several  fine  examples,  spreading  long  rods  right 
and  left  of  the  current  season’s  grow  th,  at  once 
stamp  it  as  a  most  vigorous  kind.  A  single 
headJWQtffia^  ftbPffl  40  blossoms.  Not  merely 
.  ..  3 - I-LI-  J.-— t —  r-r  t),e  ,ence  was 

t  in  the  varying 


Vitis  serianadolia.  (See  page  37 2.) 


as  the  lovely  Chinese,  Polyanthas,  Teas,  and 
Hybrid  Teas  of  the  G.  Nabonnand  and  Marie 
d'Orleans  type.  Rosa. 

1 VOTES  AXD  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  Climbing  Niphetos  Rose.— 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  should  treat  my  Niphetos 
Rose?  It  was" planted  last  autumn  in  good  soil  in  border 
ot  cold  greenhouse.  I  was  told  not  to  prune  it,  and  it  has 
covered  the  wall  with  long,  straggling  shoots,  and  has  not 
flowered.  A  great  many  of  the  leaves  have  (alien  off,  but 
it  has  not  been  touched 'by  blight  or  green-fly.  The  roots 
are  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  house.  Please  tell  me  if  I  may 
prune  it  now  before  the  winter,  and  how  should  I  treat  ft 
generally  ?— Bkss. 

[You  have  now  secured  just  what  was  wanted 
to  enable  you  to  obtain  plenty  of  blossom  next 
season.  If  you  prune  back  the  growtlis  it  lias 
made  this  summer  you  will  secure  no  blossom 
next  year.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  take  the 
plant  dowl^jom  the  wall,  then  proceed  to 
^p)tadf4$  Ingrowths  in  a  fan  shape.  I' 
are  siq^rJoluKlant  you  can  cut  clean  a 
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character  of  the  blossoms  is  the  plant  note¬ 
worthy.  In  the  opening  buds  the  colour  is 
deep  rose,  this  presently  Decoming  rosy-peach, 
again  passing  to  rosy-lilac,  and  assuming  a 
whitish  tint  with  age.  The  flowers  are  so 
numerous  that  all  these  varying  tones  may  be 
seen  in  a  single  head  of  bloom.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  merits  of  this  North  American 
species,  or  even  the  fact  of  its  late  flowering, 
can  be  well  known,  otherwise  its  occurrence  in 
gardens  would  be  more  frequent  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Screens,  fences,  pergolas,  and  the  like 
may  all  be  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
plants  of  this  fine  climber. — E.  .T.,  in  Fidd. 

FERNS. 

SOWING  FERN  SPORES. 

If  spores  are  sown  during  the  autumn  a  good 
s  upply  of  seedlings  for  early  spring  work  is  en¬ 
sured.  Although  Fern  spores  may  I*  sown  at 
any  season  and  good  results  obtained,  it  is  from 
those  sown  either  early  in  the  spring  or  (luring 
the  autumn  that  success  is  best  obtained.  It  is 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  that  spores 
should  be  collected,  for  those  matured  during 
bright,  sunny  weather  invariably  prove  more 
prolific  than  those  produced  during  the  dull, 
damp  winter  months.  In  preparing  llio  pots 
for  the  spores  the  chief  thing  is  to  get  some 
good  yellow  loam,  which  should  be  quite  free 
from  worms  and  other  insects,  also  from  seeds 
of  any  weeds.  Five-inch  pots  are  the  best  si/e 
to  use.  They  may  be  filled  firmly  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  rims.  No  drainage  is 
necessary  ;  in  fact,  it  is  l>etter  not  to  use  any, 
as  the  most  important  point  is  to  keep  a  regular 
moisture.  Filling  the  pots  with  loam  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  saucers  of  water  will  ensure  this.  After 
the  pots  are  filled  they  should  be  well  soaked, 
and  then  surfaced  over  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  crock-dust. 

After  the  surface  has  been  damped  the 
spores  may  be  sown.  If  the  spores  have  been 
saved  with  care,  the  slightest  dusting  over 
will  ensure  a  good  crop,  but  when  sown  too 
thickly  they  choke  each  other.  it  a  number 
of  sorts  are  to  bo  sown  at  the  same  time, 
the  pots  for  each  should  be  removed  from 
the  others  to  avoid  the  spores  spreading. 
After  the  spores  are  sown,  the  pots  may  be 
placed  in  a  shady  position  and  covered  with 
glass.  Although  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
must  bo  avoided,  light  is  essential.  Failure 
often  occurs  through  keeping  the  pots  in  a  dark, 
heavily-shaded  position.  The  glasses  should  be 
removed  and  the  condensed  moisture  wiped  off 
before  the  globules  have  got  large  enough  to 
drop  off  on  to  the  surface  of  the  pots.  No  sur¬ 
face  watering  should  be  given  after  the  spores 
are  sown,  but  the  saucers  may  be  filled  up  from 
time  to  time  as  they  require  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  them  constantly  full ;  in 
fact,  it  is  better  not  to  do  so,  or  the  soil  may 
become  too  wet.  The  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  As  soon  as  the  pots 
are  well  covered  with  the  young  seedlings,  they 
may  be  taken  off  in  small  patches  and  pricked 
off  into  pots  or  boxes  which  have  been  prepared 
with  a  surfacing  of  more  suitable  soil  for  the 
young  seedlings  to  root  into.  These  will  require 
dividing  again  about  the  time  the  first  tiny 
fronds  appear. 

Adiantumq  unhealthy  (NeicmtU).— 
The  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  sent  are  very 
small,  and  the  plants,  evidently,  are  in  feeble 
health.  Some  cultivators  are  much  too  fond  of 
pulling  to  pieces  and  repotting  their  plants.  If 
it  is  desirable  that  the  stock  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  then  dividing  and  repotting  just  when 
active  growth  commences  in  February  or  March 
are  right  enough,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  over¬ 
potting.  The  finest  plants,  or  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  number  of  extra  good  fronds, 
are  those  which  aro  not  repotted  very  often, 
every  second  or  third  year  being  quite  often 
enough  to  shift  the  plants.  When  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  soot-water  or  other  only 
moderately  strong  liquid-manure  should  be 
given  frequently,  and  dryness  at  the  roots 
should  not  be  tolerated  at  any  time  while  the 
fronds  are  green.  Excessive  shade  is  not  desir¬ 
able,  as  this  unduly  weakens  the  fronds.  Never 
resort  to  overhead  syringing,  nd  da-oct  calx 
many  fronds  from  ffi^blbqilaiits.  VJvJv/V 


ix noon  xotes  axd  replies. 

Increasing  Aspidistras.— Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  your  valuable  paper  when  is  the  proper  time 
of  year  to  part  and  repot  Aspidistras,  and  what  composi¬ 
tion  should  be  used  for  them?— A.  C. 

[The  best  time  to  divide  and  repot  Aspidistras  is  during 
the  spring,  preferably  the  month  of  April :  and  a  very 
suitable  soil  is  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  leaf-mould  or 
peat,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  See  Garpem.no  Ikustrated 
for  September  8,  page  367.) 

Crinum  and  Hlppeastrum.— I  have  two  large 
bulbs — one,  the  Crinum  species,  the  other,  Hippeaetruni 
procerum.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  particulars  as  to 
their  treatment,  and  what  heat  th*y  require?— V.  V.  X. 

[There  are  so  many  Crinums,  some  hardy, 
some  greenhouse,  while  the  majority  need 
stove  treatment,  that  without  knowing  to  which 
class  yours  In-longs  it  is  difficult  to  advise.  If  a 
stove  kind,  this  and  the  Hippeastrum  procerum 
will  succeed  under  similar  conditions — that  is 
to  say,  they  need  a  potting  compost  of  two- 
thirds  loam,  one-third  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and 

a  little  rough  aand.  During  the  oummer  they 

require  a  regular  supply  of  water,  but  in  the 
winter  the  soil  may  be  kept  almost  dry.  If 
.your  Crinum  is  one  of  the  deciduous  kinds  with 
a  solid  bulb  it  will  pass  through  the  entire 
winter  without  water,  but  the  Hippeastrum, 
being  less  fleshy,  must  be  kept  slightly  moist. 
They  need  during  the  winter  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degs.,  but  in  the  height  of 
summer  fire-heat  is  not  necessary  for  their  well 
doing.] 

Deutzia  gracilia  (A.  E.  Cl. ).  —  This 
pretty  plant  is  most  successfully  forced  for 
early  work  in  those  instances  where  the  stools 
are  well  established  in  the  pots.  If  your  plants 
are  not  so  established,  the  next  best  thing  will 
Ire  to  secure  some  stock  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month  and  pot  them  at  once,  employing 
pots  that  will  just  take  the  plants  nicely  and 
aelmit  of  Cinch  of  soil  all  round.  In  other 
words,  the  plants  more  quickly  respond  to  the 
forcing  when  only  a  moderate  space  has  to  be 
charged  with  roots.  When  potted,  keep  a 
month  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  watering  as  the 
plants  require,  after  which  time  introduce  to 
the  greenhouse,  and  subsequently,  as  the 
bloom -buds  appear,  to  a  warmer  place.  On  no 
account  give  the  plants  a  warmer  medium  than 
a  greenhouse  till  the  llower-buds  are  seen  to  be 
advancing,  as  freshly-potted  plants  thus  early 
forced  have  a  tendency  to  go  blind,  hence  the 
need  for  well-established  plants  and  good 
matured  growth.  A  moist  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  an  essential  to  success  during  the 
forcing  period,  but  overhead  moisture  should  be 
discontinued  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
flowers. 

Deutzias  not  blooming.— Can  you  suggest  anv 
reason  for  Deutzia  plants  in  pots  coming  into  bua  and  then 
going  off  liefore  the-  flowers  properly  develop?  That  is  the 
way  mine  did  last  spring.  They  are  young  plants,  three 
in  an  S-inch  pot.  Would  they  be  better  each  in  a  separate 
pot?  I  have  had  them  outdoors  in  their  pots  all  the 
summer,  and  the  leaves  look  withered  and  brown.  Should 
the  old  shoots  now  be  cut  back  to  allow  of  new  shoots 
springing?  How  long  may  the  plants  and  other  things, 
such  as  Arum  Lilies,  be  safely  left  outside?  We  have 
slight  frosts  here  nearly  ever}'  night  now.— M.  S.  D. 

[Deutzia  gracilis,  when  grown  under  glass,  is 
very  liable  to  lose  its  flowers  in  the  way 
described.  Plants  that  are  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  in  the  autumn,  potted,  and  taken 
under  glass,  are  particularly  liable  to  drop  their 
buds,  while  a  check  of  any  kind  acts  just  in  the 
same  manner.  When  established  in  pots  they 
seldom  give  trouble  in  this  respect  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  or 
experience  some  other  check.  It  is  much  too 
late  now  to  cut  back  the  old  shoots,  as  that 
would  destroy  the  prospect  of  flowers  next 
spring.  Deutzias  that  have  been  forced  or 
flowered  in  the  greenhouse  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  so  that  when  all  danger  from 
spring  frosts  is  over  they  may  be  stood  out-of- 
doors.  At  that  time  any  old  and  exhausted 
wood  should  be  cut  out,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
development  of  young  and  vigorous  shoots, 
while  the  plants  may  be  potted  if  required.  On 
this  point,  however,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  will  stand  for  years  in  the  same  pots 
and  flower  well  each  season,  provided  they  are 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid-manure  during 
the  growing  period.  Arum  Lilies  and  such 
plants  should,  in  your  district,  be  taken  under 
glass  or  otherwise  protected  quite  by  the  middle 
of  September.] 

k Propagating  Gaillardias  (Gaillnrdia). 
fjaillardias  are  readily  increased  by  meaWs  of 
e.root  fibres,  the  process  knogj^j^^r^Jji^Y 


tings.”  The  method  consists  of  lifting  a  plant 
in  November  or  later  (not  before),  and  selecting 
any  of  the  root  pieces  that  are  as  large  as  Bariev 
straw  or  rather  more.  The  very  largest  are  toj 
old  and  wiry,  the  very  small  ones  too  fleshy  aivi 
weak.  These  roots  are  cut  into  short  length* 
an  inch  or  more,  taking  care  always  to  keep 
the  uppermost  end  uppermost  all  the  time,  li 
these  roots  are  cut  into  equal  lengths,  they  will 
be  more  easily  dealt  with  afterwards.  They  are 
inserted  in  this  way  :  Fill  a  6  inch  pot  so  full  of 
soil  that  the  root  pieces  as  made  can  stand 
erect  round  the  interior  of  the  pot  and  jua 
leave  the  apex  of  the  root  cutting  bare  at  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Place  the  roots  in  position,  aM 
fill  in  the  centre  with  very  sandy  soiL  Keep 
the  roots  a  little  distance  apart,  though  as  many 
as  50  can  be  placed  in  the  above  pots.  Give  a 
good  watering  and  place  in  the  greenhouse,  as 
a  little  warmth  is  always  helpful  to  <raick 

growth.  Given  warmth,  email  growth  W 

appear  on  the  sides  on  tips  of  the  roots  in  a  iew 
weeks,  and  when  a  little  more  growth  has  been 
made  the  youngsters  may  be  treated  after  the 
manner  of  good  seedlings.  Do  not  be  in  any 
great  hurry  to  pot  them,  as  fresh  roots  have  to 
form  below  as  well  as  buds  above.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  hardy  plants  can  be  increased 
in  this  way  :  but  it  is,  of  course,  most  helpful 
where  other  means  fail.  In  the  case  of  Gail¬ 
lardias  it  is  only  of  real  service  in  the  case  of  s 
variety  of  exceptional  merit.  These  plants  are 
so  readily  increased  by  seeds,  and  it  would 
scarcely  prove  remunerative  in  a  general  way  to 
adopt  the  above  method.  Unless  your  plants 
are  of  exceptional  merit,  we  consider  that  seed 
lings  would  be  much  the  Irest  plan,  the  other  re¬ 
quiring  a  good  deal  of  time  and  care  to  grow 
them  into  plants. 

Management  of  Oleander.— X  have  a  white 
Oleander  just  done  flowering  in  the  window.  Will  jau 
kindly  tell  me  how  I  should  prune  it.  and  how  to  treat  : 
during  the  winter?  I  have  no  greenhouse.  It  has  floweret 
profusely  on  three  shoots  proceeding  from  the  top  of  a  lots 
stalk.  -F.  S. 

[The  less  pruning  an  Oleander  receives  the 
better  it  will  flower,  and  if  yours  is  cut  back  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  you  will  have  any 
blossoms  next  year.  Your  better  way  will  I* 
to  leave  it  untouched,  except  that  the  slender 
shoots  may  be  supported  by  a  neat  stake.  The 
Oleander  just  needs  protection  from  frost,  aud 
at  this  season  it  should  be  in  a  light,  airv 
position,  as  under  such  conditions  the  wood  will 
be  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  foundation  kid 
for  next  years  display  of  bloom.] 

Management  of  Lilies.— I  have  been  growing  tt« 
following  Lilies  in  pots.  All  have  bloomed  remark--: 
well.  I  potted  all  in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  well  sprinkl-: 
with  sand.  I  have  never  grown  Lilies  before,  and  done: 
know  how  to  treat  the  bulbs  to  ensure  good  results  nei'. 
year.  They  are  auratum  (4,  7,  and  9  big  blooms),  mums 
thum  (1  and  2  do.),  longiflorum  (5  and  7),  longiflorv- 
giganteum  (7),  Browni  (1  massive  bloom).  I  grew  them  it 
a  greenhouse.— E.  I>.  I). 

[Your  Lilies  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  and 
watered  as  before  till  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
when  the  supply  must  be  diminished,  but  at  no 
time  must  they  be  parched  up.  Then  when  the 
flower-stems  arc  quite  dead  repot  them.  If  the 
roots  are  in  good  condition  pots  1  inch  or  even 
2  inches  wider  may  be  used.  They  should  be 
stood  out-of-doors  for  a  time  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  under  which  treatment  the  roots  will  soon 
take  possession  of  the  new  soil.  Then  when 
frost  sets  in  remove  them  to  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  or  to  the  greenhouse.  As  soon’  as  they 
commence  to  grow  see  that  they  have  ns  much 
light  and  air  as  is  possible.  You  will  find  that 
as  a  rule  those  kept  over  from  the  preceding 
year  flower  somewhat  earlier  than  freshly-ini- 
ported  bulbs.] 

Propagating  Fuchsias  and  Pelargonium? 

—I  see  in  a  recent  number  of  Gari-eniso  Iu-csteateo  i 
reply  on  the  wintering  of  Fuchsias.  Will  you  kindly  ri'; 
me  a  few  instructions  as  to  striking  the  cuttings,  surd  *>. 
if  I  am  not  troubling  you  too  much,  as  to  the  striking  <■’ 
Pelargoniums,  and  the  best  time  ? — W.  P. 

[Fuchsias  may  be  readily  struck  from  cutting* 
any  time  during  the  growing  season,  but  they 
are  principally  propagated  in  the  spring.  The 
cuttings  should  consist  of  the  young  shoot? 
taken  off  at  a  length  of  about  3  inches,  and 
inserted  into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Prepare  the 
pots  by  putting  in  a  few  broken  crocks  for 
drainage,  then  fill  up  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  or  leaf-mould,  and  silver- sand  in  about 
equal  parts.  Press  this  moderately  firm,  dibble 
the  cuttings  therein,  water  with  a  rose  suff 
g^ntly  tej'^di^gliiy  settle  the  soil,  and  then 
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place  in  a  small  propagating  case ;  or,  failing 
this,  cover  the  cuttings  with  a  bell-glass  or 
hand-light,  while  without  any  of  these  a  first- 
rate  substitute  can  be  formed  by  taking  a  box 
of  sufficient  depth  to  stand  the  pots  of  cuttings 
(but  not  too  deep),  and  covering  it  with  a  pane 
of  glass.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse  they  will 
strike  well  therein,  while  in  a  window  very 
little  difficulty  will  bo  experienced.  Pelargo¬ 
niums  of  the  Show  and  Decorative  class  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  when  the  old 
plants  are  cut  down  after  flowering.  This  is 

C-ally  about  midsummer  or  sometimes  a 
later.  The  sturdy  shoots  make  the  best 
cuttings,  which  should  be  about  3  inches  long. 
Prepare  the  pots  as  for  the  Fuchsias,  excppt 
that  a  little  more  loam  must  bn  mixed  with  tno 
soil.  They  may  then  be  stood  out-of-doors  or 
on  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass.  So 
treated  they  will  strike  in  about  a  month, 
perhaps  a  little  more,  when  they  must  be 


v  ABOUT  THE  FIRE  HEAP. 

Thf.  fire-heap  hardly  enters  into  the  economy  of 
small  gardens,  but  where  the  space  under  culti¬ 
vation  amounts  to  half  an  acre  and  upwards,  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  some  thought  to  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  the  vegetable  refuse,  which 
goes  on  accumulating  from  the  time  the  ever¬ 
greens  begin  to  shed  their  leaves  in  early  spring 
until  the  season's  crops  are  won  and  the  winds 
and  rains  of  autumn  have  denuded  the  garden 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  greenery,  ft  is  a 
common  practice  in  some  gardens  to  start  a  fire- 
heap  iu  early  summer  and  to  keep  it  going. 
Where  cows,  pigs,  or  poultry  are  kept  the  pro¬ 
fitable  use  of  a  good  deal  of  the  garden  refuse  is 
a  matter  of  course.  But  thero  is  much  that 
cannot  bo  utiliseil  in  this  way,  anil  hero  the 
fire-heap  comes  in.  One  may  grant  its  tidiness, 
but  it  is  a  wasteful  business  in  more  ways  than 
one  ;  devoid,  too,  of  that  science  which,  especi- 


J’arsley-leaved  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera  var.  laciniosa).  (See  page  372.) 


Vitis  riparia.  (See  paste  372.) 


is  the  most  expensive  to  buy  (we  have  it  in 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia). 
These  bodies  are  appropriated  from  the  soil  in 
very  different  proportions  by  different  crons; 
hence  it  is  possible  to  grow  two  or  more  suitaole 
crops  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  without  any 
addition  of  manure.  This  is  an  old-established 
fact  which  has  received  application  in  the 
“  rotation  ”  of  farm  crops.  But  every  gardener 
knows  that  the  same  crop  cannot  bo  successfully 
grown  on  the  same  plot  from  year  to  year  with¬ 
out  thoaddition  of  suitable  fertilisers.  A  certain 
essential  condition  of  the  soil  must  lie  main¬ 
tained,  and  a  crop  which  requires  potash  will 
turn  up  its  nose  at  phosphates  and  utterly 
disdain  the  daintiest  preparation  of  nitrogen, 
unless  the  essential  potash  lie  forthcoming.  It. 
is  now  possible  to  gather  together  the  loose  ends 
of  the  argument.  If  garden  refuse  be  burned, 
the  valuable  nitrogen  is  lost  to  us.  It  passes 
oil  as  gas.  The  potash,  phosphates,  lime,  etc., 
remain  in  the  ashes.  If  these  ashes 
are  removed  while  fresh  and  dry, 
and  are  put  under  cover,  they  will 
retain  their  value  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  are  excellent  as  a 
dressing  for  all  root  crops,  and 
aro  almost  a  specific  for  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Strawberries.  But  a 
single  shower  of  rain  washes  out 
the  potash  (which  exists  chiefly 
in  the  soluble  forms  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate)  and  leaves  the  ashes 
hardly  worth  the  saving. 

Is  the  fire-heap  then  to  bo 
altogether  abolished  ?  By  no 
moans.  But  let  us  have  two 
heaps — a  fire-heap  and  a  rot- heap. 
Uao  the  fire-heap  as  a  sanitary 
destructor.  Lot  all  tainted  and 
diseased  material  go  there.  .Make 
it  the  recipient  of  all  infected 
vegetation.  I.et  all  rou*h  si.il  k  < 
and  hard  clippings  bo  dealt  with 
thero,  but  with  duo  reverence  pre¬ 
serve  the  ashes  of  the  departed. 
Send  to  the  rot-heap  all  clean, 
healthy  waste,  l.iy  it  up,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  against  a  dry  bank  or  wall 
outBide  the  garden.  At  the  end  of 
Lho  season  cover  it  with  a  few 
sods  to  turn  the  rain.  film  it 
over  once  or  twice  during  the  next 
year,  and  it  will  form  a  store  of 
vegetable  mould  which  has  cost 
little  or  nothing,  which  still  retains 
a  Urge  proportion  of  its  valuable 
nitrogen,  potash,  phosphates,  etc. 
If  a  dry,  sandy  soil  is  to  bo  made 
more  retentive  of  moisture — to  lie 
made,  in  fact,  more  fertile— this  is 
the  proper  material  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  a  dull,  heavy  clay  needs 
fibre  and  temper,  thopo  qualities 
so  oBsential  to  kindly  working, 
nothing  bettor  can  bo  found  ;  nor 
will  it  come  amiss  to  the  most 
highly  cultivated  patch  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Thus  with  our  fire-heap  us 
a  cloanrer  and  our  rot-heap  as  a 
savings  -  bank,  we  aro  doing  our 
liest  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that 
good  old  precept,  “  Do  well  to 
your  land,  and  your  land  will  do 
well  to  you.'’  W.  P.  K.  S. 


potted  singly  into  3  inch  pol 
will  pass  the  winter.  If  repotted  early  in  the 
spring  they  will  then  make  rapid  progress. 
Cuttings  of  the  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  section  of 
Pelargoniums,  which  aro  more  commonly  spoken 
of  as  Geraniums,  will  strike  readily  enough 
under  the  same  treatment  any  time  from  spring 
till  early  nutumn.] 


•‘The  ISngllsh  Flower  Garden."—  Thoroughly 

revised ,  with  fxtil  descriptions  oj  all  the  be.it  plant*,  tree*, 
aiul  shriths,  their  culture  aiul  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Son,  I'm. ;  poll  free,  lie.  till. 

The  same,  in  !  vole.,  half  turn  nil  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  eta. 

••  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
saccesa  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  th» 
inspiration  of  this  book.  not  only  teaches  good  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important.  condefiTrw  bad 
gardening,  Bfl'lnjf  reasons  .that  »ro  .conv Inf'jn iGor  ’ 


ally  in  gardening,  should  always  go  hand  in 
hand  with  practice.  Since  all  that  is  won  from 
a  garden  depends  upon  the  removal  by  the 
growing  plants  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
soil,  it  becomes  clear  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  that  soil,  a  strict  debtor  and 
creditor  account  must  be  kept,  anil  the  plant- 
food  which  is  used  by  any  given  crop  must  be 
rostorod  in  one  form  or  other.  Soils  differ 
largely  in  fertility,  but  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  this  great  truth,  that  if  a  soil  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  producing  power  it  must  bo  fed  to  the 
same  extent  to  whieli  it  is  drawn  upon. 

Without  going  into  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  subject  to  an  extent  which  might  prove 
tedious  to  the  general  reader,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  exact  investigation  has  abundantly 
proved  the  absolute  necessity  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances  to  healthy  vegetation.  Of  these 
potash,  phosphates,  lime,  magnesia, 


THE  FIRST  GARDEN  THAT  I  MADE. 
When  looking  about  for  a  homo  I  always 
looked  first  at  the  surrounding  ground,  with 
a  view  to  what  could  he  made  of  it  as  a 
garden.  My  idea  was  that  a  few  pounds  more 
or  less  could  always  alter  awkwardly  arranged 
brickwork,  but  that  unless  the  ground  was  there 
to  begin with,  and  with  reasonable  surroundings, 
no  reasonable  sum  of  monoy  would  provide  a 
garden. 

I  was  lucky  in  my  first  house.  There  was  the 
ground  and  there  were  Roses,  Clematises, 
Jasmines,  a  white  and  two  yellow  (the  summer 
anil  autumn-flowering),  against  the  house,  and 
Laburnums,  Pink  Thorns,  Mountain  Ash,  and 
Vow- trees  round  the  edge  of  the  Grass,  and  a 
magnificent  Willow  growing  in  the  fence.  There 
was  a  nice  piece  of  kitchen  garden,  witli  Apple 
and  Pear-trees,  and  a  large  Cherry-tree  and 
OboWhdmba  Bhd  Currants,  yet  tho  house  was 


ost  prominent.  Of  these  garden  only  about 
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."ill  yards  square.  Unfortunately,  the  garden 
had  been  neglected  for  two  years,  anil  just 
before  niy  taking  it  had  been  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  who  had  been 
told  to  tidy  up  the  place,  and  “tidied 
it  up”  he  had.  I  subsequently  found  that 
amongst  other  things  he  had  ruthlessly  cut 
down,  was  a  Wistaria  against  the  house. 
Former  tenants  1  found  had  been  accustomed 
to  get  rid  of  the  ashes  by  spreading  them  about 
the  garden,  and  especially  under  the  Laburnum, 
Acacia,  and  Hawthorn  •  trees.  There  hail 
evidently  been  a  shrubbery  once,  but  the  trees 
had  outgrown  the  shrubs.  I  bethought  myself 
to  get  a  nice  shady  piece  of  walk  right  against 
the  boundary  hedge  on  the  south-west  side 
under  these  trees,  but  leaving  just  enough  room 
—  about  a  foot — to  plant  Ferns  against  the 
boundary  hedge.  I  accordingly  laid  out  a  path, 
and  having  plenty  of  other  creepers  on  the 
house,  I  next  carefully  peeled  oil'  a  substantial 
growth  of  Ivy  from  the  house,  and  laid  it 
flat  on  the  ground  on  the  inside  of  my  path. 
I!y  careful  watering  and  by  reason  of  the  Ivy 
being  in  the  shade,  it  never  flagged,  and  at  once 
formed  a  refreshing  and  evergreen  covering  for 
the  nsh-bestrewn  soil  of  what  hail  been  the 
shrubbery.  Along  the  boundary  hedge  I  planted 
Ferns— Athyrium  Filix-mas,  A.  FiTix-f  emina, 
l.astrea  dilatata,  Kcolopendrium  vulgare,  and 
I'olypodium  vulgare  in  quantity.  Some  of  these 
1  got  in  Devonshire,  others  came  from  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Herefordshire,  where  1  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  collecting  them.  Running  at  right 
angles  to  the  boundary  fence  on  the  south  was  a 
boundary  wall.  On  this  I  added  to  the  Ivy 
already  there,  and  trained  some  Laurels  that  I 
found  there  against  it,  so  as  to  help  to  cover  it. 
Before  the  end  of  the  socoml  year  there  was  very 
little  to  lie  seen  of  the  wall.  My  walk  ran 
along  the  south-western  hedge  and  half-way 
along  the  southern  boundary  wall,  and  at  the 
angle  I  brought  the  patli  on  a  curve,  leaving  a 
fair  space  to  have  a  seat  in  the  corner.  I  planted 
Ferns  also  amongst  the  Ivy  I  had  laid  down,  and 
then  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  shaded  part  I 
pl  anted  a  ouantity  of  wild  Primroses,  and  well 
they  ropaid  me  for  the  trouble  I  took  with  them. 
The  ground  being  so  poor  1  regularly  every  year 
carefully  collected  all  the  fallen  leaves  on  to  the 
shady  piece  of  ground  and  round  the  Primroses 
and  Fefm,  and  by  process  of  decay  and  the 
action  of  the  worms  the  barren  ash  tip  was 
greatly  improved,  the  Prickly  Shield  Ferns 
helping  to  keop  up  an  evergreen  effect  till  cut 
down.  The  Primroses  began  very  early  and 
lusted  till  very  late,  owing  to  the  shady 
situation. 

The  troos  gave  mo  continual  employment  for 
somo  time,  and  for  two  years  I  had  no  occasion 
to  buy  Pea-sticks.  They  were  much  overgrown 
and  required  careful  pruning  and  tying  back. 

1  am  often  struck  with  the  little  caro  that  is 
generally  given  to  utilising  the  growth  of  trees, 
shrub),  and  plants  in  a  garden.  A  plant  in  a 
greenhouse  is  carefully  tied  out,  and  the 
gardener  is  justly  proud  of  having  arranged  that 
every  bit  of  growth  and  every  bloom  are  made 
the  most  of.  But  how  differently  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  in  a  garden  are  generally  treated. 
The  only  attempt  to  control  the  growth  is 
limited  to  cutting  off  a  branch  or  shoot  that 
appears  to  be  a  little  out  of  place  or  to  a  general 
shearing.  It  takes  time,  I  know,  but  surely  the 
outdoor  specimen  which  is  to  last  for  years  is 
worth  attention,  as  much  as  the  indoor  one 
which,  it  may  be,  is  trained  for  a  very  evanes¬ 
cent  effect.  However,  in  my  little  garden,  by 
careful  treatment,  I  obtained  an  effect  which! 
think  was  well  worth  the  trouble,  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  trees. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  top  one  large  pink 
Hawthorn,  to  give  space  for  the  Yew  and 
another  pink  Hawthorn  to  show  themselves  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  the  topped  one  was  made 
to  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Ivy.  Between 
I  he  fringe  of  the  woodland  and  the  house  there 
was  a  lawn,  and  between  the  east  end  of  the 
lawn  and  the  other  part  of  the  garden  there  was 
a  Privet  hedge.  I  tried  to  prune  this  hedge 
into  form,  but,  finding  that  was  a  failure,  I  took 
it  away  and  carried  my  lawn  down  to  the  path 
against  the  kitchen  garden,  leaving  ori  the  turf 
three  or  four  standard  Pear-trees,  which,  though 
rut  what  I  would  have  chosen,  helped^Jo  break 
up  the  garden  a  little.  In  tho,  Grafts  alo/iBkl in 
path  1  planted  halfJAyfndk¥dl  l«li4eliuulraJw  a? 


annuals  round  the  Hose-trees.  Half-standards  ESSEX  GARDEN 

growing  well  I  think  are  distinctly  ornamental, 

and  give  character  to  a  garden,  but  they  must  The  English  winter  described  by  Lord  Byron 
not  be  overdone.  as  ending  in  July  to  begin  again  in  August  was 

The  plants  left  in  the  garden  by  the  former  justifying  the  description  by  the  cold  gale  of  the 
tenants  were  very  few.  I  think  they  were  3rd  August,  when  I  betook  me  from  the  wood- 
almost  limited  to  a  small  dump  of  blue  Flags  lands  of  the  country  south  of  Loudon  into  the 
and  a  common  IVony.  This  Flag  did  not  bloom  Essex  country,  there  to  find  everything  fresh 
the  first  two  years,  but  the  third  year  it  had  a  and  green  so  soon  after  the  great  heats.  What 
splendid  lot  of  bloom.  causes  the  difference  between  the  burnt  up 

Every  year  my  garden  increased  in  interest  gardens  of  Sussex  and  Surrey  and  this  Essex 
and  variety  of  plants,  mostly  given  by  kind  garden  land  ?  It  can  surely  only  be  the  onen, 
neighbours,  and  my  knowledge  of  gardening  dark,  friable  soil,  that  gives  the  trees  their  deep 
increased  likewise,  taught  by  the  l>est  of  verdure,  the  hardy  plants  their  handsome 
masters — “experience.''  C.  L.  A.  growth,  the  turf  its  fine  texture  and  good  colour. 

_  In  the  fashionable  flight  to  the  country  south  of 

London  garden  lovers  do  not  always  know  that 
STAKING  SWEET  PEAS.  they  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  good  soil; 

I  have  read  in  your  columns  how  Sweet  Peas  -  halky  hills  an.raandy  heaths  and  cold  clays  can 
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i  1 1  a  »  r.  mmu  in  yuur  emu  mi  in  iiuw  oweet  j  uin  -  .  .  .  r. 

should  lie  grown,  but  I  see  no  mention  of  a  plan  nov«r  B!vu  anyl  »"8  l,ke  ‘ho  rosu!U'- 

that  1  have  adopted  the  last  four  years,  matter  how  we  labour,  ihe  difference  in  sod 
Before  I  tried  this  I  followed  the  advice  values. a  very  great,  and  a  vital  question  for 
Mr.  Crane  gives  about  supports,  an.l  though  I  those  who  expect  to  get  goo.1  results  in  Bowers 
hod  fair  Sweet  Peas,  yet  until  1  adopted  my  or  fruit,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  on  many 
present  plan  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  an.l  disap-  poor  sods  no  money  or  no  mammal  or  any  other 
pointment.  The  staking  of  Sweet  Peas  always  ■"•*«*»  can  ever  make  them  as  good  as  a 
detracted  from  the  appearance  ;  besides,  no  "“turally  good  soil.  And  where  have  we  as 

stakes  were  tall  enough  and  the  haulm  always  8°°d  or  KofteH  or  Asparagus  os  those 

fell  over.  My  plan  is  this:  I  erected  posts,  grown  in  this  county  J-half  deserted  for  the  hot 
each  about  8  feet  long,  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  “ndfl  of  Sum!y  and  poor  clays  of  much  of 

apart—  '1  feet  were  in  the  ground  and  (i  feet  'Su*sex-  ,  „  ,  .  , 

above  ground-and  got  netting  a  yard  high  and  her«»  °!>  a  good  soil,  we  have  a  beautiful 

placed  two  breadths  on  to  the  stakes.  It  will  garden  showing  how  Roses  love  the  soil  and  air, 
take  some  ore  and  trouble  to  have  the  wire  ffP«ually  the  Tea  and  Monthly  Rosea,  which, 
taut — there  must  be  no  slackness.  You  can  t,ou8h  the  flowera  lie  tern  for  the  moment  by 
make  the  length  to  suit  your  needs.  Previous  th®  h.ft™  the  Pilous  quality  of  coming 

to  using  stakes  I  had  the  ground  well  dug  and  ?ut  *8nm  w,th  ever  sol. ttle  encouragement-an 
manure  placed  in  the  bottom.  I  transplanted  hou.r,  or  ,two  °r[  8un*  °r  even  without  this  in 
the  Peas  about  10  inches  apart,  and  on  both  gentle  rains.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  picture 

sides  of  the  wire  netting.  As  the  haulm  grew  ‘hftt  tlin  {bordor  ff°nt  °.f  t,'1e  b°“80  at  'l,e 

I  helped  the  tendrils  in  through  the  meshes,  bottom  of  a  terrace-lawn  is  planted  with  Tea 
thus  giving  any  stragglers  no  room  for  falling,  Hosf11  of  ,the  best  sorts,  so  that  it  conies  into  the 
When  I  found  the  Sweet  Peas  getting  very  garden -picture,  and  is  very  convenient  in  other 
thick  I  got  matting  and  tied  some  stems  foosely  W/or  cutting  or  seeing  the  Bowers,  and  not 
to  the  wire.  This  helped  others  that  were  thrust  away  into  a  separate  corner  out  of  the 

clinging  to  it.  In  the  height  of  the  season  I  had  «ow«r  8a£Ion  “  80  °ften  ,And  fwe11 

the  wire  so  covered  with  Sweet  Peas  that  it  the  Tea  Roses  repay  for  the  good  place,  from 
was  scarcely  visible.  I  thought  0  feet  would  be  th°  over  constant  Princess  de  Sagan  to  the  rain- 
high  enough,  but  my  Peas  grew  to  !l  feet  or  ““‘■term  blooming  George  Nabonnand.  To 
HI  feet  high,  and  as  a  consequence  the  haulm  the8,°  ever- welcome  Roses  as  good  for  the  house 
fell  over.  If  anyone,  therefore,  is  thinking  of  M  the  °P°"  8?rd®n>  1,16  be8t  of  ,lho  wild  Ro8f 
adopting  my  plan  I  would  recommend  throe  are  a  great  aid,  all  the  more  so  when  wo  come  to 
breadths  of  wire  notting.  Wli.  Doeolas.  the  adornment  of  walls,  pergola,  or  the  house- 
.  i.  .  walls,  and  hero  in  August  tho  Macartney, 

.  o  ,  y  ndondtrry.  Prairie,  and  Japanese  oreoping  Rose  (Wichuriana) 

■  come  in  so  well  after  tho  oarly  wild  Hoses  are 

„ ......  ,  ...  .. .  . . . .  _  past,  including  our  own.  Drooping  from  a  per- 

CARNATION^  IN  1  A1  LR  COLLARS.  gola  the  Japanese  Rose  is  very  graceful  in  tho 
The  methods  adopted  by  exhibitors  of  Cama-  toss  of  its  branches  and  tho  purity  of  its  llowors. 
tions  of  showing  tho  flowers  are  mostly  very  And  these  late  wild  Roses  go  so  well  with  tho  Cle- 

Cr  and  formal,  tending  to  detract  from  tho  matis,  Vine,  Passion-flower,  Jasmine,  and  the 
uty  of  the  flower.  The  most  ridiculous  of  best  climliers  we  have  for  house-walls,  tho  good 
all  is  that  of  showing  Carnations  with  paper  us®  of  which  here  does  so  much  to  grace  the 
collars  round  their  necks.  Wo  visited  the  house.  The  Crimson  Rambler  is  not  grown 
recent  Carnation  show,  and  found  quite  half  of  among  the  flower  garden  Roses— a  mistake  often 
the  flowers  set  up  in  this  way.  A  society  that  made— but  free  among  shrubs,  where  it  leaves 
permits,  in  fact  encourages,  this  does  nothing  to  no  noticeable  blank  after  its  short  season  of 
benefit  Carnation  growers  at  large.  In  its  full  bloom. 

force  of  colour  in  the  garden  the  Carnation  is  One  of  the  charms  of  the  new  Water  Lilies  is 
ahead  of  the  Rose  if  one  grows  the  fine  self  that  they  are  very  accommodating  as  to  placa 
kinds  in  bold  masses,  but  no  one  would  dream  —if  we  nave  no  lakes  or  ponds  they  will  grow 
of  this  or  form  tho  slightest  idea  of  its  valuo  as  in  tanks,  and  the  finest  flowers  of  some  of  the 
a  garden  flower  from  visiting  tho  London  kinds— i.e.,  gloriosa  and  lucida— were  in  a 
Carnation  show.  One  of  a  flower’s  charms  is  its  oemented  tank  in  this  garden,  about  100  feet 
individuality,  but  the  florist  allows  none  of  this,  long  by  9  feet  broad,  containing  a  very  full 
He  has  a  fixed  ideal  in  his  own  mind  to  which  collection  all  in  prime  health.  A  few  native 
the  flower  must  conform,  and  whether  he  is  and  other  graceful  Reeds  and  water  plants  grow 
showing  twelve  or  twenty-four  or  any  number  with  them,  which  soften  the  stone  margin  of 
of  kinds,  ho  puts  oach  one  in  a  paper  collar,  and  the  tank,  that  being  garlanded  too  with  small- 
with  his  tweezers  proceeds  to  manipulate  the  leaved  Ivy  and  Wild  Roses,  so  that  it  does  not 
flower,  laying  out  the  petals  one  by  one  till  ho  look  in  the  least  “  hard.”  The  fine  continuity 
has  made  the  flower  come  as  near  os  possible  to  of  bloom  on  these  Water  Lilies  is  very  precious, 
his  self-created  standard  of  supposed  perfec-  and  whatever  the  disasters  of  the  summer  or 
tion.  There  is  no  secrecy  or  attempt  to  disguise  early  autumn  through  galo  or  deluge,  these 
the  fact,  for  one  has  only  to  go  to  the  show  come  and  como  again,  and  show  a  curious 
during  the  early  morning  hours  to  see  the  thing  variety  of  charm  in  wake  of  the  weather,  closing 
performed.  The  florist  tries  to  justify  the  earlier  after  a  fine  sunny  day,  and  sometimes 
practice  by  claiming  that  it  better  displays  the  keeping  open  during  heavy  rains, 
markings  on  the  petals  of  the  flaked  and  bizarre  But  the  garden  pride  of  the  place  is  a  good 
kinds.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  give  these  mixed  bonier— a  thing  one  never  sees  in  poor 
undue  prominence,  as  the  important  kinds  are  soil,  and  not  often  in  some  that  could  not  ho 
the  sells.  These,  too,  though  they  have  no  classed  as  poor,  though  deficient  in  other  way* 
stripes,  whatever  their  colour,  whether  red,  And  how  fresh  and  nice  it  is  after  every  kind 
rose,  white,  or  purple,  all  aro  enclosed  in  tho  of  garden  arrangement  to  come  upon  a  rosily 
inevitable  white  collar  and  set  out  on  green  good  border  of  hardy  tiling^— tall,  varied,  and 
boards.  If  flowers  are  shown,  the  least  we  may  handsome,  apd  with  the  variety  of  effect  and 
ffl  i$>te  see  them  as  they  grow,  and  then  we  surprising  interest  of  detail  which  only  a  well 
TtiijSidge  them  rightly.  IJ |\|  | VE R S  1‘jdartt^ff  Timxgfll Qbpbw i  can  give  !  The  t(W 
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common  iilea  of  a  mixed  border— a  snaggy  plant 
stuck  -here  and  thereover  a  stripof  bare  earth  — 
is  as  far  from  what  is  right  and  possible  in  this 
as  it  can  be,  and,  moreover,  such  a  plan  is 
utterly  unnatural  and  needless.  We  cm 
always  have  such  borders  well  covered, 
if  not  through  bold  grouping  of  well-chosen 
plants,  then  certainly  hy  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  border  closely  with  dwarf 
plants,  through  which  tall  perennials  will  arise 
as  freely  and  more  gracefully  than  from  the 
hire  dug  earth.  The  large  Hower  borders  here 
fall  down  the  slopes  of  a  little  vale,  so  that 
there  is  n  pleasant  variety  of  aspect  and 
surface,  ami  run  nearly  north  and  south,  with  a 
grove  of  tall  trees  along  the  west  side,  which 
keeps  oil' the  afternoon  sun,  and  helped  to  give 
the  borders  their  line  freshness  in  spite  of  the 
previous  heats.  In  the  formation  of  borders  of 
this  kind  in  the  past  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  aspect  with  a  view  of  prolonging 
bloom,  ami  also  of  saving  plants  from  a  more 
intense  sunshine  than  they  ever  endure  in  their 
own  countries,  warmer  though  they  often  are 
than  ours.  For  many  of  our  hardy  Mowers  are 
wood  and  copse  plants,  and  therefore  enjoy 
the  partial  shade  which  trees  and  shrubs  give, 
even  if  thin  on  the  ground.  A  few  branches 
overhead,  or  hushes  near,  cutting  off  the  sun  i 


heavy  and  wet  you  must  take  out  some  of  the 
clay  and  replace  it  with  the  compost  described, 
working  it  all  up  together,  and  finally  planting 
in  the  bulbs  not  more  than  4  inches  deep  and 
working  in  plenty  of  sand  about  the  bulbs.  In¬ 
deed,  after  thoroughly  digging  and  incorporating 
the  soils  you  could  take  off  4  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  into  a  barrow,  place  a  thick  layer  of 
sand  in  the  bed,  then  the  bulbs  ;  cover  with 
Hand  over  all,  ami  replace  the  top  soil.  Avoid 
treading  such  a  soil  as  this,  and  even  firming, 
for  bulbs,  as  the  soil  settles  about  them  quite 
firm  enough  and  does  not  become  adhesive. 

Destroying  weeds.  -Can  yon  suggest  any  nn-tho-l 
ot  exterminating  or  materially  iliininisliing  the  growth  of 
the  small  pink  Convolvulus  which  infests  my  borders' 
The  ground,  a  light  loam,  was  trenched  up  from  a  pasture 
field,  ami  the  hair-like  llhrous  roots  go  down  feet  to 
:!  feet,  and  digging  seems  to  have  little  effect.  Unluckily, 
they  are  coming  through  my  expensive  t'roydon  gravel- 
walks,  and  weed-killers  only  burn  off  the  top  shoots. 
Dandelions  in  the  luwns  are  equally  difficult  to  kill,  and  I 
could  well  employ  a  man  doing  nothing  else  Iml  attacking 
these  two  horrible  pests  Some  years  ago  I  succeeded  in 
destroying  all  the  I 'oovolvulus  in  a  bed  of  choice  Mollies, 
PI  feet  long,  hy  perpetually  digging  every  morsel  out  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  'i  feet,  and  then  it  took  two  years.  In 
my  present  borders  the  space  is  loo  large,  and  the  planting 
omasions  difficulties.— A.  S.  It. 

[Unfortunately,  troublesome  and  prolonged 
ai  the  labour  is,  there  is  no  means  of  destroying 
the  Cinvolvulm  more  surely  than  hy  digging  it 


Sunflowers,  the  great  army  of  Starworts— i.«.t 
Asters — also  Ruabeckias,  Coreopsis,  Heleniums, 
Japan  Anemones,  Kniphofias,  etc.  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  Montbrotias,  and  (iladiolus  among 
bulbous  plants  would  also  do  you  good  service. 
In  the  smaller  border  you  could  embrace  an 
assortment  of  Lenten  Roses,  such  Primulas  as 
rosei,  f'ishmeriana,  Sieboldi  varieties,  Trillium, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Senecio  Doronicum,  iKnothera 
maerocarpa,  Anemone  sylvostris.  The  same 
border  should  grow  Solomon's  Seal,  many  of  the 
showy,  hardy  Liliums,  any  of  the  Poet’s 
Narcissi,  which  love  shade  and  cool  and  deep 
planting.  Pinks,  Auriculas,  alpine  Phloxes, 
(ientiana  aoaulis  may  ho  used  freely  for  edgings, 
and  possibly  you  could  devote  a  space  at  one 
end  for  the  Alstro-merias,  which  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  general  treatment  of  border  things. 
You  would  need  a  due  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  probably  a  good  manuring. 

Aqulleglas.— Which  Is  the  largest-flowered  Aipii- 
legia  t— II.  S.  II. 

|  If  you  refer  to  the  Bower  as  a  whole,  we 
should  say  A.  chrysantha,  but  if  you  refer  to 
the  breadth  only  of  the  corolla,  minus  the 
spurs,  then  A.  Stewarti  and  A.  glandulosa  are 
both  large.  Varieties  of  A.  vulgaris  often 
have  a  large  corolla,  but  are  virtually  spurless— 
'  very  short.  Numbers  of  the  cross-bred 


Ail  Essex  garden,  with  border  of  Tea  and  Monthly  Roses  III  the  foreground. 


through  some  of  tlioday,  all  these  help,  as  do 
the  very  Grass  and  herbs  about  the  plants, 
which  in  woody  places  serve  to  prevent  the 
rapid  evaporation  that  takes  place  from  the 
bare  earth  of  many  mixed  borders.  X. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lawn-tennis-court.  I  "hall  he  verv  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  give  me  the  measurement*  for  marking 
out  a  lawn-tennis-court  in  your  moat  valuable  paper  f— 

r.  it. 

| In  single-handed  playing  the  court  shruld  lie  7S  feat 
long  and  ■J.~  leet  wide  ;  for  double-handed,  the  same  length, 
hut  :«!  feet  wide.  It  Is,  as  you  doubtless  know,  usual, 
where  there  is  enough  space,  to  mark  out  the  eourt  for 
rtotib'e  and  single  play,  so  that  either  may  be  indulged  in 
at  will.  The  service  lines  are  -I  leet  from  the  net  and 
run  parallel  with  it.) 

Preparing  clay  soil  for  bulbs  (Heather) 
— Clay  sod  is  not  prejudicial  to  bulb  culture,  hut 
this  combined  with  a  water-logged  condition 
most  certainly  would  be.  If,  therefore,  yours 
is  in  this  condition,  you  should  add  sharp  grit 
load -a weepings,  leaf  mould,  short,  light  litter, 
or  Mushroom-lied  manure,  sand,  coal  ashes, 
mortar  rubbish,  or  anything  of  this  character 
that  will  ussist  porosity.  It  will  help  matters 
materially  if  you  apply  road-grit  very  largely, 
or  this  and  old  Mushroom-lied  material  equally 
tn  the  staple  soil.  This  will  naturally  raise 
your  beds  or  borders  considerably,  and  i/isin 
turn  will  assist  the  dra(Dl<jjiJZd(l  liy ’  4 


up.  F.very  scrap  of  the  roots  will  grow,  and,  os 
your  own  experience  shows,  killing  the  top 
shoots  seems  to  have  little  effect.  Doubtless,  if 
they  were  kept  continuously  killed  off,  the 

tilant  would  lose  its  vitality  in  course  of  time  ; 
mt  this  would  be  such  a  lengthy  and  tedious 
operation  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  except  it  may  bo  in  the  case  of  a  small 
area  on  such  a  part  as  your  gravel  walks.  Get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  Convolvulus  is  at  best  a  difficult 
matter,  but  the  most  satisfactory  mcsle  is  that 
which  you  have  already  found  effectual  in  your 
own  experience.] 

Border  plauts  (Cortrt).— Quite  a  large 
number  of  plants  will  find  a  congenial  home  in 
your  border.  In  the  shadiest  places  you  should 
make  a  specialty  of  Christmas  Roses  and  all 
the  Hepaticas,  and  if  a  very  shady  corner  or 
patch  is  to  be  had,  here  you  may  plant  Lily  of 
the  Valley  anil  grow  the  Mowers  to  perfection. 
For  the  large  holders  you  may  plant  freely  of 
tho  Narcissus  family,  Knglish  and  Spanish  Iris, 
any  of  the  Flag  Irises,  and  such  other  species  as 
Iris  aurea,  I.  orientalis,  I.  Monnieri,  etc.  For 
quite  early  in  the  year  Chionodoxos,  Squills, 
Crown  Imperials,  to  he  followod  bv  the  plants 
just  given  above.  Then  come  Pyrethrunis, 
single  and  double;  Day  Lilies,  Delphiniums, 
(iaiilardjas,  Thrifts,  the  finer  kinds  of  Pieonies, 
J.upiipirCabutas,  a  capital  assortment  of  Cam- 


kinds  from  A.»c ilifnmica  are  large  and  gaping, 
hut  possess  little  merit  apait  from  this  fact.] 
China  Asters  — These  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  dui  ing  tlio  past  few  years,  not 
only  as  regards  size,  but  especially  in  the  light 
and  graceful  arrangement  of  the  petals  that  in 
some  varieties  are  so  long  and  graceful  as  to 
give  to  the  flowers  more  the  appearance  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  than  that  of  ordinary 
Asters.  I  have  a  beil  of  a  variety  called  Ostrich 
Plume,  and  they  are  the  most  lovely  lot  I  have 
ever  teen.  The  plants  carry  very  fine  heads  on 
tho  main  shoot,  and  are  clothed  with  smaller 
side  shoots  right  to  the  ground.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  boxes  in  March  and  set  in  cool-frames, 
and  the  seedlings  were  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
large  enough  and  finally  planted  out  in  beds  in 
May,  and  now  each  plant  is  a  perfect  specimen. 
Those  who  delight  in  flowers  of  symmetrical 
form  should  grow  the  quilled  varieties  that  are 
excellent  for  cutting,  as  the  blooms  last  a  long 
time  in  water,  anil  tho  plants  branch  out  freely 
from  the  old  cut  stems.  Of  dwarf  Asters  suit¬ 
able  for  window-boxes  tho  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  kind  called  Triumph,  with 
large  incurved  blooms,  is  excellent  for  pots,  as 
the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  used  for  indoor 
decoration.  The  colours  are  white,  Rcarlet,  and 
scarlet  edged  with  white,  tho  average  height 
boinjfl^WutlHWOBSs.  They  are  useful  ns  edging 
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Conservatory.— We  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  time  when  a  lower  temperaturo  must  be 
expected,  especially  at  night,  and  any  specimen 
Palms  and  other  plants  that  have  been  plunged 
or  placed  outside  must  be  housed  again.  Speci¬ 
men  Camellias  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
should  also  soon  be  under  a  shelter  of  some 
kind,  as  we  generally  have  frost  about  the 
second  or  third  week  in  September.  It  is  better 
at  this  season  to  get  rid  of  any  plant  out  of 
health  than  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  young 
growing  plants  by  overcrowding.  Every  collec¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  size,  and  it  is 
better  and  wiser  to  throw  away  a  few  inferior 
plants  in  the  autumn  when  housing  begins  than 
to  overcrowd.  Every  gardener  who  takes  an 
interest  in  his  work  will  try  to  keep  up  his  stock 
by  striking  a  few  cuttings  of  those  things  already 
in  stock,  and  confine  his  purchases  to  new 
things  only.  In  this  way  a  collection  may  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark  with  very  moderate  expen¬ 
diture.  Of  course,  forcing  bulbs  and  other 
plants  which  cannot  be  grown  so  well  in  our 
climate  must  bo  bought  annually,  and  this 
reminds  us  that  if  the  bulb  orders  have  not  yet 
been  sent  in  no  time  should  be  lost  now.  Where 
early  flowers  are  required  the  bulbs  should  have 
been  potted  and  making  roots.  It  is  very  easy 
to  force  bulbs  when  they  have  made  plenty  of 
roots,  ami  this  rooting  process  cannot  lie 
hurried  :  therefore  for  early  work  pot  as  early  as 
the  bulbs  can  l>o  obtained,  and  this  applies  to 
Home  other  things  beside  bulbs.  The  Lyro- 
flower  (l)ielt tra  spectabilis)  should  be  potted 
early  and  placed  in  col  1  pit  to  make  roots,  and 
as  this  is  a  strong-rooting  plant  give  it  room 
enough.  Spiru-as,  Dcutzias,  and  other  things 
that  were  planted  out  should  now  be  potted  up 
and  placed  in  a  shady  spot  for  a  time,  and  the 
foliago  damped  over  daily  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  dry.  To  a  large  extent  autumn  is  a  pre¬ 
paratory  time,  getting  things  ready  for  winter. 

Stove.— Moved  Euclmris  Lilies  which  have 
been  resting  in  a  conl  liouso  back  to  a  warm- 
house,  and  gave  a  soaking  of  liquid-manure  to 
start  and  encourage  flower-spikes.  Crotons  ami 
Drocrenas  uro  in  the  lightest  position  in  the 
house  to  lay  on  colour  ;  no  more  shade  will  bo 
used,  Gardenias  moved  from  cool-house  where 
they  have-  been  resting  to  warmth.  Bougain¬ 
villea  glabra,  having  finished  flowering,  will 
liavo  drier  treatment,  and  later  on  will  be 
pruned  rather  hard  back.  Dendrobium  nobilis, 
of  which  a  number  of  plants  are  grown,  are 
moved  from  vinery  to  stove  after  a  resting, 
ripening  period.  M anettia  bioolor  planted 
agiinst  end  wall  is  now  throwing  blossom-buds, 
and  will  bo  very  bright  for  some  months  ;  os 
will  also  Euphorbia  fulgens.  Plumbago coccinea 
and  rosea  make  nice  blooming  plants  in  fl-inch 
and  fl  inch  pots  in  winter.  Other  useful  little 
winter  plants  arc  Centradenia  rosea  ami  Pentas 
rosea. 

Late  Grapes.— There  aro  now  colouring 
fast,  ami  the  house  should  never  !>o  altogether 
closed,  though,  of  course,  the  ventilation  at 
night  will  1k>  much  reduced.  If  wasps  are 
troublosomo  the  open  ventilators  should  be 
covered  with  hexagon  netting  to  keep  them  out. 

Wasps  aro  good  judges  of  flavour,  and  will  not 
attack  late  G rapes  if  there  nre  any  Muscats  or 
llamburghs  accessible.  Vinos  should  bo  so 
trained  that  none  of  the  loaves  touch  the  gtass, 
or  they  may  servo  as  channels  to  conduct  the 
condensed  nroisturo  among  the  bundles  of 
Crapes.  Vineries,  especially  late  houses, 
should  always  bo  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
so  that  the  roof  may  bo  sound  and  watertight. 

A  buoyant  atmosphere  is  a  necessity  in  a  house 
where  ripe  Grapes  are  kept,  and  this  moans 
that  in  bad  weather  thore  must  bo  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  though  this  should  not 
overdone  or  the  Grapes  may  shrivel. 

Flowers  for  winter.— Chrysanthemums 
will  be  in  season  till  January  if  the  right  kinds 
nre  grown.  There  are  never  too  many  white 
flowers,  and  a  good  supply  of  several  good 
varieties  should  bn  in  stock  to  follow  in  succes- 
s'on.  The  late  kinds,  such  as  Princess  Victoria, 

Hhould  be  kept  outside  as  long  as  it  can  be 

safely  done.  Arum  Lilies,  white  Bouvardias,  .  . r  ... 

Double  White  Geranium  Mme.  Rospin,  Double  has  well, 
White  Primulas,  Roman ,  1  lymlnthsyTwLu  ledt  fljhuro  i 
Lily  of  the  Valley-  ttim-retarde\jIlAis/  of  oh/' Where 


White  Trumpet  Lily,  Tuberoses,  potted  late 
and  grown  outside  till  the  20th  of  September, 
and  then  sheltered  in  cold  pits,  moved  indoors 
as  required.  All  the  above  are  easily  grown, 
and  I  have  grown  Cactus  Dahlias  in  pots  out¬ 
side  in  the  summer,  and  before  frost  came 
moved  to  a  house  where  the  frost  can  be  kept 
out.  They  will  continue  to  flower  for  some 
time  if  the  pots  are  large  enough.  I  have 
generally  used  12-inch  pots  and  givon  liquid- 
manure  when  flowers  expand. 

Roses  planted  under  glass.— Loss 
water  will  be  required  now,  to  induce  the  plants 
to  rest.  Full  air  should  be  given  in  calm 
weather,  and  all  weak  shoots  should  be  cut 
clean  out,  leaving  the  strong  young  shoots  to 
produce  the  crop  of  flowers  lor  next  season. 
Roses  in  pots  will  now  lie  resting  outside,  but 
the  plants  have  been  pruned  and  repotted,  if 
necessary,  or  top-dressed  with  good  loam  and 
some  bone-meal  and  soot. 

Window  gardening.  —  Window-boxes 
are  in  some  instances  suffering  from  want  of 
water,  and  plants  in  a  box  soon  show  signs  of 
neglect.  But  with  proper  attention  window- 
boxes  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  frost 
comes ;  at  any  rato,  they  must  have  water, 
which,  if  possible,  should  contain  some  stimu¬ 
lant.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  boxes  or 
tubs  on  terraces  or  forecourts  tilled  with  flower¬ 
ing  or  foliage  plants.  A  good  deal  may  be  done 
in  small  places  with  a  few  boxes. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Layer  Clematises, 
Wistarias,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  other 
shrubs  and  troes  which  aro  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings.  Manetti  and  dwarf  Brier  stocks 
may  still  be  budded  close  to  the  ground,  or  a 
little  earth  may  bo  removed,  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  dry,  to  reach  soft,  fiesh  bark.  Continue 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  in  frames, 
also  Violas,  Pansies,  Pentstemons,  and  self- 
coloured  Antirrhinums,  though  the  latter  will 
come  fairly  true  from  seeds.  Still,  those  who 
by  o  course  of  selection  have  obtained  good 
strains  of  white,  yellow,  and  crimson  varieties 
of  good  habit  may  like  to  perpetuate  them  from 
cuttings.  Thoy  will  Htrike  freely  now  under 
handliglits  or  in  a  cold-frame.  S  weet  \\  illiams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  other  <  •ampanulas  may  be 
planted  no'w  to  fill  up  blanks  in  borders.  <  'am- 
panula  carpatica  is  a  lovely  little  plant  for 
edgings.  There  are  both  white  and  blue- 
flowered  forms  of  it.  May  be  easily  raised  from 
seeds;  seedlings  flower  second  year.  Mont- 
bretiaa  are  lovely  in  the  borders  now,  and  are 
among  the  most  useful  flowers  for  cutting. 
Bulbs  are  very  cheap,  and  may  lie  planted  in 
March  in  warm,  sunny  snots.  Patches  2  feet 
or  3  feet  over  make  a  good  show. 

Fruit  garden.  —  Strawberry  plants  for 
new  beds  aro  going  in  well  now.  Sprend  out  the 
roots  in  planting,  make  firm,  and  water  well  to 
fottle  the  soil  round  thorn,  and  then  mulch  with 
Moss-litter  or  other  short  manure.  If  strong 
plants  aro  put  out  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  may  bo 
had  next  season.  Do  not  propagate  from  old 
beds  ;  in  fact  there  ought  to  l>o  no  old  bods  of 
Strawlierries,  as  after  the  third  year,  even  on 

?ood  Strawberry  land,  the  fruit  deteriorates, 
loyal  Sovereign  is  being  a  good  deal  planted 
now.  After  the  runners  and  some  of  the  weather¬ 
beaten  leaves  have  been  cut  away  from  the 
plants  left  for  another  year,  top-dross  with 
manure  to  nourish  the  crowns  now  forming. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  any  fruit-trees 
which  have  made  too  much  wood  this  Besson 
may  have  the  roots  shortened  on  one  side.  Dig 
down  under  the  bole  and  cut  the  tap  roots. 
Begin  far  enough  from  the  trees,  according  to 
size,  and  work  towards  it,  cutting  the  strong 
roots,  but  saving  as  many  fibres  as  possible. 
The  best  Raspberry  for  size  and  quality  is 
Superlative.  Trench  and  manure  ground  for 
now  plantations  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  planting  Plums 
with  a  view  to  profit  should  plant  Rivers 
Prolific  and  Monarch.  The  first  comes  before 
the  glut,  and  the  second  after  it.  Just  now 
Plums  are  scarcely  worth  gathering. 

Vegetable  garden.--Stir  the  soil  among 
growing  crops,  and  draw  soil  up  to  the  stems  of 
winter  Greens.  Earth  up  Cardoons  and  Celery 
when  the  plants  are  dry.  It  is  customary  to 
wrap  hay-bands  round  Cardoons  ;  paper  will  do 
",  and  lie  less  likely  to  affect  the  flavour, 
are  plenty  of  good  Cauliflowers  hihfr 
the  culture  has  been 


Autumn  Giant  is  rather  too  large  for  table,  but 
rather  close  planting  will  reduce  the  size  and 
still  leave  the  hearts  pure  in  colour  and  close 
in  texture.  Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-protecting 
Broccoli  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  ana  will  last 
with  a  little  protection  till  after  the  new  year. 
Plant  out  Cabbages  for  spring.  If  these  are 
wanted  as  early  as  possible,  plant  a  few  rows 
1  foot  apart  on  a  warm  south  border.  Cabbages 
aro  hardy  enough,  but,  like  other  things,  they 
yield  to  good  treatment  and  warmth  in  winter. 
I^oose  rich  ground  makes  the  plants  run  to  loaf, 
but  retards  the  hearting,  anil  the  heart  when  it 
does  come  is  not  close  and  firm.  Sow  a  few 
more  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  seeds  to  be  left  in  the 
seed -hod  till  spring.  A  few  of  the  oldest  leaves 
on  Tomatoes  may  he  shortened  back  to  one  leaf¬ 
let  now.  Onions  keep  well  tied  in  bunt-lies  and 
hung  up  in  an  airy  shed  or  building.  Cutaway 
some  of  the  bottom  foliage  from  Parsley  to  let 
up  the  new  growth.  E-  Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Ex  hurl*  from  a  (lartUn  Diary. 

Sept  .mUr  17th.—  Potted  up  Salvias  and 
Eupatoriums.  Housed  various  hard- wooded 
plants.  The  house  will  be  left  open  night  and 
day  for  a  time,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  used 
to  their  changed  conditions.  Planted  iSarcissun 
of  various  kinds  and  Snowdrops  in  clumps 
about  the  margins  of  the  lawn.  Watered  out- 
s’.do  Mush  room -beds  with  a  littlo  salt  in  the 
water.  This  is  a  useful  stimulant. 

September  IS! It.  —  Planted  a  frame  with 
Lettuces.  There  are  the  means  of  heating  the 
frame  when  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  grow 
ing  and  preierve  from  frost.  Potted  more 
bulbs  for  early  forcing,  including  Narcissus  of 
kinds,  Hyacinths,  and  Early  Tulips.  Earthed 
up  more  Celery,  first  drawing  the  plants  together 
with  strings  of  Ralliv.  Gathered  remainder  of 
Bon  Chretien  and  Bcurrc  Superfin  Pears.  1  ut 
in  cuttings  of  various  plants. 

September  mh.—  Gave  the  earliest  potted 
Strawberries  for  forcing  a  soak  of  liquid-manure. 
This  will  probably  be  repeated  as  tho  pots  am 
full  of  roots.  Lifted  tho  roots  of  young 
Nectarine-trees  in  now  houso  that  were  making 
rather  too  much  wood.  Only  tho  extremities 
wore  dealt  with.  Finished  selecting  the  buds 
of  tho  incurved  Chrysanthemums.  Looked  over 
Dahlias  and  other  plants  requiring  support,  to 
regulate  the  tics. 

September  20th. — 1 Commenced  transplanting 
Hollies  and  various  evergreen  shrubs  to  open 
them  out  and  givo  more  room  ;  all  are  watered 
in,  and  tall  things  supported  to  ensure  steadi¬ 
ness  in  windy  weather.  Gathered  seeds  oi 
several  kinds  of  choice  annuals,  of  which  we 
possess  selected  strains.  Repotted  orchard- 
house  trees— Peaches  and  Plums  chiefly  ;  some 
which  did  not  require  repotting  were  top-drossfd 
with  turfy  loam,  manure,  and  bone-meal ;  only 
a  small  proportion  of  manure  was  used. 

September  2 1st.—  Shortened  back  more  loaves 
of  Tomatoes  to  get  tho  fruit  ripe,  as  the  houses 
will  be  required  for  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants.  Finished  repotting  and  top-dressing 
Roses  in  pots.  Melons  ripening  in  frames  are 
freely  ventilated  :  no  more  water  will  bo  given. 
Planted  a  house  of  Cucumbere-for  winter  hear¬ 
ing,  chiefly  Spark  s  Favourite,  with  a  few  Jcio- 
graph.  Thinned  out  the  old  wood  in  earl. 
Peach- house,  and  gave  tho  trees  a  goo.  I  wasn 
with  the  hose. 

September  32nd.  —  Ripe  Grapes  aro  looked 
over  often  to  remove  decaying  berries.  A  uuoj 
ant  atmosphere  is  maintained  by  turning  ° 
littlo  heat  when  necessary.  Moved  PoinssttiW, 
Euphorbias,  and  other  tender  plants  to  s  ou- 
Thinned  off  a  few  more  buds  lrom  Camrth* - . 
Care  is  taken  now  that  no  plant  suffers  from  warn 
of  water,  nor  yet  gets  too  much.  Shifted  douhi 
Primulas  into  large  pots  -  these  are  now  m* 
light  span-roofed  house.  Sowed  more  M'g"™ 
etto  for  early  spring  blooming.  Put  in  m 
Geranium  cuttings. 

Now  Ready.  6th  Kdition.  Cloth,  U  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Uicing  JuU  ami  ‘ 

information  of  their  culture  aml  orraril'm'H  ^ 
description*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  ofW W  ^ 
hundred  of  the.  moil  ornamental  flower  e,  the  tod,  pot' 
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dessert  Apples  and  Pears  for  example.  Sea 
sand  should  on  no  account  be  used,  and  litter  of 
any  kind,  unless  of  the  cleanest  description,  is 
more  or  less  objectionable.  Wo  should  imagine 
that  the  fruits  that  “  all  rotted  long  before 
Christmas  ”  were  gathered  much  too  soon  or 
were  in  an  unsound  state  at  the  timo  of  picking. 
All  unsound  or  even  slightly-specked  fruit 
should  be  put  on  one  side  for  immediate  dis¬ 
posal. 

Black  Hamburgh  Vine  outdoors 

(•/.  You  will  bo  very  fortunate  if  in  any 

year  you  succeed  in  ripening  tho  fruit  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines  outdoors.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  that  tho  fruits  ripen  outdoors  in 
Great  Britain.  Tho  best  thing  you  can  do  with 
your  Vine  is  to  thin  out  all  the  weaker  shoots 
or  laterals,  to  partially  shorten  back  tho  lead¬ 
ing  or  strongest  shoots,  and  have  those  nailed 
in  close  to  the  wall.  In  tho  winter,  after  tho 


APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  MORAY. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  freest-cropping  cooking  Apples 
we  have,  and  seldom  fails,  even  in  tho  worst 
of  seasons,  to  produce  a  few  fruits.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland  it  koeps  fresh  and  plump  up 
to  tho  end  of  February,  and  is  a  sort  that  is 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  There  are  no 
orchards  north  of  tho  Grampians,  but  it  is  being 
largely  planted,  we  understand,  in  the  south  Of 
Scotland. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Storing  fruit  (Lady  R.  Fit vjr raid ).— 
Fruit  may  be  stored  that  is,  well  kept— in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  remain  in  perfect  condition 
for  a  long  time.  Any  of  the  ordinary  spare 
upper  rooms  of  a  house 
do  i|u>te  well,  anil  so  long 
as  free  from  frost  or  damp 
there  is  not  much  need 
for  tho  darkened  struc¬ 
ture,  as  some  imagine.  In 
any  case,  a  north  or  north¬ 
westerly  aspect  would 
assist  to  retain  a  more 
uniform  condition  of  tem¬ 
perature,  which  is  not 
unimportant.  If  you  have 
much  to  store,  you  cannot 
do  liettcr  than  procure 
some  shallow  boxes,  Hay 
of  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  boxes,  as 
these  are  usually  clean  and 
well  finished  off  inside. 

Into  each  of  these  you 
could  placo  three  layers 
one  above  the  other,  with 
or  without  a  layer  of 
clean  piper  between. 

.Stand  these  in  the  corner 
of  tho  loom  one  al>ove 
the  other,  placing  a  stiip 
of  wood  a  j  inch  thick 
across  each  end  of  the  box 
to  allow  a  little  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  namo  of  tho 
variety  could  bo  placed  on 
the  exposed  side  in  card¬ 
board  or  tho  like.  We 
have  kept  such  Apples  as 
Lane's  I’rinco  Albert, 

Wellingtons,  and  other 
late  sorts  perfectly  to  tho 


end  of  April  by 'placing 
three  layers  of  tho  fruit  in 
an  unused  chest  of  drawers 
in  a  westerly  room  ;  and, 
indeed,  any  shallow  boxes 
answer  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  These  are  best  used 
without  the  lids,  and 
darkness  is  ensured  by 
placing  one  on  tho  other. 
Of  very  great  importance 
in  this  matter  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fruit  and  the 


|  As  these  give  but  one  crop  each  year  that 
comes  to  perfection,  you  cannot  have  much  con¬ 
trol  over  them  in  the  matter  of  season  when 
they  ripen.  So  much  depends  on  tho  weather, 
too,  in  governing  tho  ripening  period.  There 
cannot  bo  much  amiss  with  your  troo  or  its 
management  if  you  get  such  a  ipiantity  of  fruit 
as  you  say  from  it.  The  only  help  you  can 

Sivc  is  to  keep  tho  shoots  thinly  disposed  by 
isbudding  in  spring,  stopping  and  furthor 


varieties,  so  that  the  best  VT— - - 

fruits  may  not  be  gath¬ 
ered  till  quite  ready.  It 
is  not  tho  fruit-room  or  its 
construction  that  is  all 
important,  but  tho  harvesting  of  the  fruit  at 
the  right  moment,  and  endless  quantities  of  the 
finest  fruit  grown  in  this  country  aro  ruined 
year  by  year  simply  through  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  this  direction.  You  will,  of 
course,  understand  that  all  fruit  for  storing 
must  bo  carefully  hand-picked,  as  any  bruising, 
however  slight  at  thoriioment,  quickly  develops, 
and  eventually  spoils  a  large  fruit.  It  is  well 
to  avoid  boxes  that  are  deep,  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  the  fruit  now  and  then.  In 
doing  this,  instead  of  handling  the  fruit  re¬ 
peatedly,  start  with  an  empty  box  at  hand,  so 
that  the  examination  may  bo  made  and  tho 
fruit  transferred  at  once.  In  doing  this  you 
will  need  to  look  after  the  names,  or  a  mixture 
will  quickly  ensue.  Fruit  may  lie  all  stored  in 
sand,  nearly  or  quite  dry  ;  but  this  would  entail 
the  wrapping  of  each  fruit  in  thin  paper,  and 
likewise  the  periodical  overhauling, ^oml,  in 
general,  it  is  not  essential,  jlUmay  belfollotfeS 
in  the  case  of  some  of  tine  rarest  aiid\»«4hVof 
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leaf.  You  do  not  say  at  what  period  you  re¬ 
quire  Figs,  nor  what  is  the  variety  you  grow  ; 
but,  unless  you  have  them  under  glass  and  use 
tire-heat  to  forward  their  growth,  you  must  be 
content  to  have  fruit  in  its  normal  season. 
They  need  to  lie  started  early  to  get  their 
second  crop  to  ripen  ;  you  cannot  retard  the 
first  crop  to  come  in  later  than  August  even 
under  glass.  There  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  season  between  Jtrown  Turkey,  Negro 
Largo,  and  Brunswick,  and  these  are  the  most 
suitable  for  outdoor  growth.  If  your  tree  is 
too  thick  of  branch,  thin  out  now  while  in  leaf, 
and  so  arrange  the  branches  that  the  sun  can 
reach  every  leaf.] 

Diseased  Peaches.— I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  can 

tdl  me  what  in  wrong  with  our  I’earh-lreeH?  Many  of  the 
fruit  are  attacked  in  the  way  that  the  one  I  send  you  is, 
more  each  year.  Otherwise  we  have  beautiful  ami  abun¬ 
dant  crop*  of  Peache*  growing  on  walla  in  a  very  sheltered 
and  warm  garden  outdoor*  ami  unite  unprotecud.— 
Mrs.  W. 

[The  Peach  sent  shows  a  severe  attack  of  the 
Peach  mildew,  which  arises  no  doubt  from  bad 
root  action.  Certainly  some  varjpties  are  more 
tender  than  others  and  less  fitted  for  outdoor 
culture,  and  where  such  is  the  case  it  is  often 
the  best  course  to  destroy  the  trees  absolutely. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  in  your  case  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  that  the  roots  have  gone 
deep  into  sour,  poor  soil,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  by  found  in  severe  root-pruning,  or  else  in 
lifting  the  trees  entirely  and  replanting,  giving 
them  fresh  soil.  If  root-pruned,  a  trench  2  feet 
wide  and  30  inches  deep  should  bo  opened  4  feet 
from  the  stems  of  the  trees,  all  roots  found 
being  cut  clean  off;  then  the  downward  roots 
grubbed  for  and  severed,  the  whole  space  being 
then  refilled  with  good  soil.  But  when  so  much 
was  done  it  would  lie  better  to  draw  oft'  the  top 
soil,  lift  the  tree  entirely,  well  prune  tho  roots, 
and  replant.  It  would  be  wise  to  throw  out  a 
hole,  12  inches  deep  and  of  good  breadth,  to 
place  in  the  bottom  some  .1  inches  thickness  of 
rubble  and  old  mortar-refuse,  then  on  that  some 
turfy  material,  and  fill  in  witli  one-half  good, 
fresh  loam  and  the  other  half  good  garden  soil, 
wood-ashes,  and  soot.  Plant  rather  shallow, 
place  a  manure  mulch  over  all,  and  leave  it. 
All  the  same,  the  tree  may  have  now  a  good 
syringing  with  soft-soap  or  .Sunlight  soap  and 
be  literally  smothered  for  a  week  with  sulphur.] 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

A  gardener's  notice.— I  am  »  gardener  engaged 

al  Cl  a  week  wages,  paid  weekly,  with  cottage  found,  and 
my  employer  has  given  me  a  week’s  notice  to  leave.  We 
had  no  agreement,  verbal  or  written,  as  to  notice,  but 
must  I  leave  the  cottage  at  the  same  time,  or  must  my 
employer  allow  me  snfncient  time  to  find  anot  her  cottage  ? 
I  have  read  your  reply  to  a  question  about  "  A  gardener's 
notice  "  ii.  yonr  issue  of  June  2nd  last.— W.  .1. 1  \ 


[It  is  not  so  certain  as  you  imagine  that  you 
are  bound  to  leave  the  service  at  the  expiration 
of  the  week's  notice,  but  os  you  do  not  question 
tho  validity  of  the  notice,  I  may  supposo  that 
in  your  district  it  is  usual  to  determine  such  a 
service  as  yours  by  a  week’s  notice.  This  much 
is  certain— when  your  contract  of  service  is 
determined,  your  right  to  occupy  the  cottage 
ceases  also,  and  you  cannot  claim  the  right  to 
occupy  the  cottage  until  you  can  get  another 
one.  You  hold  the  cottage  while  you  remain 
in  the  service,  and  you  have  no  right  to  occupy 
tho  cottage  a  day  after  your  service  has  ceased. 
It  iB  not  unusual  for  a  master  to  allow  his 
servant  some  time  to  effect  a  removal,  but  you 
have  no  legal  right  to  any  such  forbearance. — 
K.  C.  T.] 

Landlord  and  tenant -breach  of  contract. 

—In  March,  a  friend  and  myself  desired  to  take  a  small 
garden  and  range  of  greenhouses  which  were  in  hail  repair, 
and  we  came  to  an  agreement  (verbal)  with  tho  landlord 
to  take  the  place  at  a  certain  rent  on  the  condition  that  he 
replaced  the  Old,  worn-out  boiler  with  a  good  second-hand 
one  he  had  by  him,  that  he  put  up  a  rough  fence  to  divide 
the  ground  let  to  us  from  a  piece  that  he  was  personally 


binding  him  to  make  the  roof  water  tight,  and  we  refused. 
At  the  end  of  ISO!)  we  took  him  the  key  and  the  rent,  and 
he  gave  us  a  receipt.  We  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
matter  until  March,  when  he  sent  us  a  claim  for  .£2u  for 
breach  of  contract,  as  he  had  let  the  place  on  a  lease  for 
five  years  and  he  wanted  us  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  rent  we  had  agreed  to  gii  e  and  the  rent  his  new  tenant 
was  to  pa>.  We  ignored  the  claim,  and  on  the  13th  of 
August  we  received  a  letter  from  the  landlord  s  solicitor 
demanding  the  immediate  payment  ol  £ to,  or  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  Is-  commenced  without  further  intimation. 
How  do  we  stand  ?  We  have  tigned  no  agreement  what¬ 
ever.  If  we  are  liable,  can  we  counterclaim  for  tile  damage 
done  to  our  things  by  water  coining  through  the  roof  ?  It 
spoilt  most  of  our  drapes.  The  Imdlord  also  told  ns  there 
was  an  ample  supply  of  water  on  the  premises,  hut  the  well 
failed,  and  we  lost,  all  our  pot  plants  for  want  of  water. 
We  can  prove,  loo,  that  on  one  occasion  lie  walk'  d  into  our 
greenhouse  and  took  two  I  'ucumliere  away,  telling  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  tell  us  what  he  hail  done.  Can  we  recover  from 
him  any  price  we  choose  for  the  Cucumbers?— 11.  S. 

[When  premises  are  let  upon  an  agreement 
that  tho  landlord  shall  keep  them  in  repair,  and 
the  latter  fails  to  fulfil  the  contract  to  repair, 
the  tenant  is  not  at  liberty  to  quit.  If  he  does 
quit,  he  remains  liable  for  rent — his  remedy  is 
by  action  against  his  landlord  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  contract.  Your  case 
does  not  fall  within  the  rule,  because  from  your 
statement  it  seems  that  the  putting  of  the  roof 
into  repair  was  a  condition  precedent,  and  that 
until  this  was  done  your  actual  tenancy  did  not 
commence.  In  tho  meantime  you  were  to  lie 
merely  licensees.  This  is  the  view  1  take  of  the 
position  —that  you  never  did  become  the  yearly 
tenants  of  the  promises,  and  so  as  there  has 
been  no  contract  of  tenancy  there  can  be  no 
breach.  But  if  for  any  reason  a  court  should 
hold  that  there  was  ail  actual  letting  of  the 
premises  to  you,  1  think  that  the  tenancy  was 
surrendered  at  Christmas  by  the  tender  and 
acceptance  of  tho  key.  I  think  the  landlord 
fully  recognised  this,  and  that  his  claim  for 
£20  compensation  for  breach  of  contract  is  a 
mere  afterthought.  I  think-  that  you  are  not 
liable  to  pay  any  compensation  whatever,  and  I 
advise  you  to  instruct  a  solicitor  to  defend 
your  case  should  an  action  be  commenced. 
Do  not  reply  to  the  letter  written  by 
tho  landlord's  solicitor,  unless  indeed  you 
get  your  solicitor  to  write  for  you.  If  you 
reply  personally  you  may  bo  entrapped  into 
making  some  damaging  admission.  Should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  will  have  a  claim 
against  the  landlord  for  the  consequences  of  his 
neglect  to  repair  the  roof,  but  the  less  you  say 
about  the  Cucumbers  the  better.  It  is  only  a 
trilling  matter,  and  to  raise  it  in  court  might 
create  a  prejudice  against  you.  The  amount  of 
the  landlord's  claim  is  extravagant.  At  the 
utmost,  all  that  ho  could  claim  would  lie  the 
difference  in  rent  for  such  period  as  would  have 
elapsed  before  you  could  have  legally  deter¬ 
mined  the  tenancy,  and  in  no  event  could  he 
claim  the  difference  of  rent  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  But,  ns  already  advised,  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  became  yearly  tenants,  and  if  you  did 
there  was  a  surrender  of  the  tenancy  by  act  and 
operation  of  law. — K.  C.  T.] 


wool.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pinkish-white,  with 
markings  of  pale  brown,  and  usually  five  or  six 
in  number.  The  nestlings  often  betray  their 
place  of  concealment  by  their  clamorous  calls 
upon  their  parents  for  food.  The  male  of  this 
species  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  the  upper  parts 
being  ol  a  bright  chestnut-brown  ;  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  and  tail  covers,  grey  ;  tho 
breast  and  Hanks  washed  with  roseate.  The 
two  central  tail  feathers  are  block,  the  rest 
being  more  or  less  white.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  is  more  obscure.  The  length  of  this 
species  is  C]  inches. — S.  S.  ().] 


CORRESPONDS NOB. 


Questions.— Queri««  and  answers  art  insert  id  in 
Qakdkhins  free  of  charye  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  lie  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardkni.vo,  37,  Suuthampton-street,  Conenl 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  shreiLl  be  sent  to 
the  Fubdisiirr.  The  name  anil  asldrexs  of  the  semler  are 
required  in  ailditum  to  any  desig nation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
tach  should  be  on  a  separate  piece,  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  GaRDSXINO  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  adoancc  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im<nediauly  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


BIRDS 

The  red-backed  Shrike.— I  shall  be  glad  it  von 
will  give  me  some  information  respecting  the  red-backed 
Shrike?  Is  it  migratory?— X.  Y. 

[This  handsome  bird  is  migratory,  making  its 
appearance  in  this  country  in  April  and  depart¬ 
ing  in  October.  It  frequents  downs  or  commons 
well  studded  with  Furze-bushes,  also  planta¬ 
tions  and  thick  hedgerows,  feeding  upon  insects, 
especially  those  of  the  beetle  tribe,  and  impales 
its  prey  upon  the  spines  of  the  Thorn,  or  Furze, 
in  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  for  future 
use.  It  does  not,  however,  confine  itself  to 
insects,  as  Binall  fiold  mice,  lizards,  and  nestlings 
are  often  added  to  its  store.  Tho  Shrike  is  a 
great  imitator  of  the  songs  of  other  birds,  for 
while  having  a  very  pleasing  note  of  its  own  its 

mitrvatlng.and  that  he  made  the  root  water-tight.  As  I  ,.when  *"  1H  imposed  of  the 

the  time  wad  getting  on  we  agreed  to  accept  the  key  and  |  warblingS  Ot  the  birds  the  cages  of  Which  are 
put  mould  and  manure  in  the  houses  while  the  landlord 
won  doing  the  repairs,  lie  put  in  the  boiler  and  put  up 
the  fence  and  painted  the  roof,  but  after  the  painting  the 
rain  came  through  as  had  as  before.  We  had  arranged  to 
sign  an  agreement  of  tenancy  as  soon  as  the  landlord  had 
fulfilled  his  promise,  oml  he  sent  for  us  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment,  hut  we  refused  to  sign  until  the  roof  was  made 
water-tight,  and  he  promised  to  see  to  it.  Nothing  more 
was  done  until  August,  when  he  sent  for  us  again  as  he 
wished  to  have  the  agreement  signed,  but  we  refused,  and 
we  told  him  that  if  the  work  was  not  completed  during 
the  next  week  or  two  we  should  quit,  at  the  eiyToPthe  year 
1109,  when  nine  months  would, he, due.  Ilf  ifien  aske\i  s 
it  we  would  sign  if  he  Innemjll  firttnV  wteenfciCE VI JoiSt 


hung  near  it.  At  this  season  when  house  Hies 
are  so  troublesome  there  is  no  better  way  of 
ridding  a  room  of  these  pests  than  by  letting  a 
tame  Shrike  have  its  liberty  from  its  cage  for  a 
few  minutes  every  day  ;  by  this  means  a  clear¬ 
ance  is  soon  effected,  the  flies  being  caught  by 
this  very  animated  bird  with  groat  skill  and 
agility.  A  large  Hawthorn,  or  Furze-hush,  is 
generally  chosen  by  this  bird  in  which  to  con- 
t^jjn  nest,  which  consists  of  dryflrasses, 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWHJR8. 

Llllum  speclosum  Melpomene.-l*  this  a* 

suitable  for  outdoor  plant imr  :v*  Is.  s.  rubruin  '(  Is  it  the 
same  height,  and  does  it  (lower  at  the  same  time  >  W  hen 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  out-of-doors  in  peaty  soil  f — 
ISwl  IRK.K. 

Climbing  flowering  plants  for  porch 

(Subscriber).— lapagcrla  rosea.  I..  alba.  Plumbago  raiien- 
sis,  I*,  c.  alba,  llahrothaimnis  elcgans,  Ahufilon  Holden 
Fleece,  Jasminum  grundifloruin. 

Fungi  On  lawns  (A.  ■>.  These  circles  of  fungi 
are  known  under  the  name  of  fairy-rings ;  such  growths 
are  always  more  or  less  circular  in  outline.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  giving  the  ground  u  thorough  soaking  ot 
lime-water,  repealing  it  it  necessary. 

Dressing  for  tennis-lawn  (Sussex).-- Give  the 
tenuis-lawn  a  dressing  of  basic-slag  next  month  at  the  rate 
ol  10  lh.  per  square  rod.  Wherever  this  has  been  used  by 
us  the  result  has  oeen  beneficial.  Do  not  permit  the 
mowing  machine  to  cut  the  Crass  hard  down  on  the 
roots. 

Lawn  (It.  A.  P.).— One  cubic  yard  of  eartli  would 
cover  30  square  superficial  yards  1  inch  deep.  You  would 
require  7  cubic  yards  or  cartloads  of  earth  to  cover  the 
space  stated.  The  small  depressions  or  inequalities  on  the 
surface  of  the  lawn  may  lie  rectified  by  taking  up  the 
turf  and  testing  it  when  laid  down  again  with  a  straight¬ 
edge  12  feet  or  so  long. 

Stove  for  heating  glass  porch  (Subscriber).— 
You  do  not  say  what  size  the  porch  is,  but,  if  only  a  small 
one,  a  powerful  hanging-lamp  would  almost  suffice  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather,  and  in  severe  times  may  be  readily  dupli¬ 
cated.  A  mineral  oil-stove  with  double  burners  is  also  useful, 
while  injury  lo  the  plants  is  greatly  modified  by  a  little- 
top  ventilation,  so  that  the  foul  gases  do  not  accumulate. 

Anemones  ( Willie  ll'ilex).  —When  large  enough  lo 
handle,  transplant  the  roots  at  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart 
in  good  garden  soil,  or  at  double  the  distance  if  you  wish 
to  make  up  a  showy  lied  of  these  plants.  l>o  not  let  the 
plants  remain  too  long  in  the  boxes  to  become  starved  or 
over-crowded.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  dealing  with 
seedlings  of  buoIi  plants  than  to  keep  them  growing  with¬ 
out  check.  If  planted  hi  the  border  or  in  the  flower-beds, 
the  roots  should  lie  3  inchesdeep  In  the  earth.  Hive  goo.  I, 
leep  soil,  well  enriched 

Preparing  London  soli  for  bulbs  (Rose).— Yon 
must  dig  the  soil  as  deeply  as  possible,  fully  IS  indies  at 
least,  and  at  II  inches  or  12  inchesdeep  work  in  abundance 
of  well-rotted  manure.  By  burying  the  manure  at  the 
hitter  depth,  you  could  plint  j our  bulbs  forthwith,  at 

I  inchesdeep,  with  impunity.  You  do  not  say  if  the  soil 
is  light  or  heavy,  but,  assuming  the  l.iurels  have  occupied 
the  position  some  time,  a  very  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
will  be  a  necessity.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  addition  of 
sand  will  assist.  See  also  reply  to  "  Heather"  on  a  similar 
subject. 

Gladiolus  (Brocktee •>).— You  must  lilt  these  at  the 
end  ot  October,  and,  without  cutting  them  down  and 
further  interfering  with  them,  place  them  upright  in  a 
Ikix,  cover  the  roots  with  a  little  soil,  and  let  them  gradu¬ 
ally  go  to  rest  in  any  shed  or  out-building  free  from  frost. 
A  month  later  cut  them  down,  clean  them,  and  store  away 
In  the  dry  soil  for  the  winter  in  any  cool  cellar  secure  from 
frost.  If  such  things  are  loft  in  the  ground  all  the  winter, 
the  bulbs  should  lie  planted  C  inches  or  8  inches  deep, 
buried  above  and  below  in  sand,  and  mounded  overhead 
with  coal-osh  or  some  such  material.  Even  then  they  are 
not  always  safe,  and  are  better  when  lifted  each  autumn, 
if  only  for  the  rest  and  change  of  soil  this  affords. 

Pruning  and  repotting  pot-Roses  (11.  E.  H\). 
—The  pruning  of  pot-Hoses  that  arc  grown  In  a  cool-home 
is  best  done  in  January.  To  maintain  the  plants  in  a 
vigorous  condition  it  is  as  well  to  cut  them  back  rather 
had  each  season.  The  growths  that  are  more  than  one 
year  old  will  frequently  produce  Mind  or  flowerless  shoots 
If  such  are  nut  back,  therefore  the  aim  should  lie  Ui  nit 
away  the  two  and  three-year-old  growths  where  possible, 
and  encourage  the  plants  to  yield  strong  animal  shoois 

II  the  Hoses  happen  to  he  of  the  Tea  scented  class,  and 
button-hole  blooms  III  quantity  arc  required,  then  a  I, ns 
vigorous  style  ot  pruning  may  he  adopted,  for  every  little 

IQipigaif grpifftfir[f|  well  ripened,  will  produce  quite  a 
•table  l.iid  if  the  plants  are  healthy  at  the  root.  The 


o  fibre,  and  Mots  i n tern^ \yig ty lies  such  as  yours. 
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GA  RD EjYIJV'G  IL  L  U ST RAT ED. 


■T"; 10  "u  u"";  “PP'J  an.v  remedy,  and.  indeed,  interest  ol  the  tree  to  administer  something  more  than  a  think  von  are  ri.rhi ,ATh.  .hi  ..  he.w  .  .  il  e 

there  is  as  yet  no  remedy  known.  But  you  may  dust  the  little  lime  in  winter  and  liquid-manure  in  rammer  It  is  H«i  ilMhe  X.L  At”l9r  both  »°™>8  of  Doug- 

ground  about  your  plants,  and  also  the  base  of  the  stem  lietter  to  give  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  or  some  prepared  I'iniis  probable1  mm’inda  WBhnnt'flo  *"d  th°i  °Lh,r  ,ft 

freely  with  air  st-i.-ke,1  Hnie.  Or  you  may  mis  half  a  pint  artificial  fmit  manure  periodically  than  to  dependTn  |tii»oIii&U  to  aSTJ1 nA  l  il  '* 

of  the  lime  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sulphur,  and  dust  liquid-manure  alone.  The  latter  is'  not  favoured  by  man?  Auteur  Lm  -W  Ponl.r  ^  T  ^ 

kept  hard  clipped,  the  n  it  become*  tall  and  ragged,  ar.d  is  VEGETABLES.  I*  ante,  do  not  begin  with  the  Spurges.  ThiniHadangcrou* 

\ear>V renovate.  Box  when  planted  should  Oocoa-imt-ftbr«  In  the  crnrHAn  er  am  rwa  J’-  n1,  bectU8e  ,,,ln>  »,coPlc  confound  it  with  the  true 
f<(,md  about  3  inches  above  the  gravel,  being  first  neatly  ...Ymk*  nut ,nDr®  ln  «“e  garden  ( C.  h Cocoa-  Laj>er. 

rut  elosedown  with  a  knife  before  it  is  planted  ;  then  each  ?u1'”^  prCIU  °n  lb®  “'"d*0®  °<  tho  soil  is  beneficial  to 

summer  the  edging  should  be  hard  clipped  hark  to  iw  LT’P*ii,iFn|f  lj®  *"“,",tr'i!H“"'uoh  «»  Rk*fP»  Names  of  fruits.-  A  Fran/ w  ore.  Apple  Irish  Peach. 


plants,  do  not  begin  with  the  Spurges,  This  Is  a  dangerous 
plant,  because  many  people  confound  it  with  tho  true 
taper. 

Names  of  fruits.  A  Prnnlinnrc.-  Apple  Irish  Peach. 


Hummer  the  edging  should  he  hard  dipped  har  k  to  it.  ,.^V,'iJ1i/ii  summer,  inasmuon  as  it  seeps  «  ,,,,a ,,  1  ’•ft'  Apple IrishPeach. 

•  •nginal  height  or  thereabouts,  but,  of  course,  becoming  a  u.,  a!  ■  Vi  -"  . 1  1  h“v-V  lh»  d,’rc  m»y  be  *'»•«  T~H-  .B  ,7Y*!10"  £Xm>  Gisborne  s  ;  pale  red,  Victoria  ; 

little  broader  each  year.  Box  edging  so  treated will  keen  i,nt5L!i’. 11 1 '?  a’lll'mn  ;  1,1,1  lf  *'ght  already,  the  libre  would  dark  red,  I  onds  .seedling;  other  not  recognised.  When 
good  for  20  years.  You  had  better  first  draw  hack  from  bci?tler  rak®d  off-  l'l,'m8  ,or  ua'n®.  »  Pw*  ol  the  wood  should  alas,  s 


in  height.  Others  rather  taller  are  :  Aster  longifoliiisfoniio-  rammer  Cr0W‘ 

»u»,  pink-lilac,  very  pretty  ;  Aster  scrls,  blue ;  A.  Amelins,  ™  , 

A.  bessarabicus.  These  ure  aliout  2  feet  high.  Campanula  Preserving  Tomatoes  (if.  J. 
Isopliylla  and  C.  I  ulba,  ( caruatica,  ( c.  nil, a  <!  gargan-  lKW8il’1®  that  some  of  our  numerous  rea 
lea,  and  C.  muralis  are  also  helpful.  A  dwarf  strain  of  fur,*'3h  some  more  personal  liiformnllo 
dark  Antirrhinums  would  prove  effective,  hut  these  arc  ,  •*J*J!s,ve  Tomatoes  for  winter  use,  u 


Is  Beurri'  Clalrgeau,  a  variety  of  moderate  quality)  ami 
jNo-  4  18  evidently  a  green,  immature  fruit  of  .Marie  Louise, 


»ev  cm.  Ill  iiuii-April,  would  give  a  ,  . “•  «iw  »  mm  nay  stiinca  Dome.  Soft  ripe  Plums  soon  become  rotten  and  shstu. 

me,  This,  however,  would  have  to  lie  bilo  the i  mouths,  and  the  latter,  after  the  tops  have  been  less  when  sent  by  post  or  by  raB--V//  Unit— Your 

renewed  each  icar.  Me  regret  we  cannot  give  you  a  more  0n'  an‘*  have  11  vtr>'  8'»»ll  yont  bole  left  in  them  No.  1  is  no  doubt  fcmperor Alexander,' but the fruit  \\lor 

ounpleto  list,  for,  a.  you  poi  it  out.  the  majority  of  the  'he  escape  of  steam,  arc  stood  In  water  nearly  up  to  the  variety  small.  The  others  «c  yet  t^  unripe  and  u 

ciaarf  subjects  flower  li  spring  or  early  summer,  and  of  l  'rJ  ’i  ,  ‘o*«ber,  the  water  in i  the  pot  or  other  developed  to  lie  distinguished.  The  fruits  II  »ui 

these  there  arc  plenty.  receptacle  being  (lowly  hol  ed.  When  it  is  assumed  that  they  would  hang  for  some  slV weeks  longer  hi  whlnh  ffiJi 

MMo-in  your  rwiriVHT'v.or^^'.ii  iV^c^ho^^  ri  features.  Are'the  fiuitsfroni 

circumstances  and  fur  flowering  during  tho  times  stated,  nrevem  ifie  id  u-  ™ ’o  'L  J 'a-V i?  or,:i,“rd  lrce"  '  The-''  look  ««■ 


tneso  mere  are  plenty.  reccpiacie  neing  slowly  nollcd.  When  it  is  assumed  that  they  would  hang  for  some  six  weeks  lomreV  hv  wH,.),  IT.,’. 

P.'r7er<t/,0._I„ your  once^ SSfed features.  Are'the  fiuitsfroni 
circumstances  and  for  flowering  during  tho  times  stated  .1  "sve  the  corks  sealeit  0\ er  to  orchard  trees  I  They  look  so. 

seeing  that  j  on  desire  to  employ  the  ,d»,  u  yo  have  Oie  C  I  K  °'  %  Thl'"L  *  ?,»  '“"  c  the  sir- 

better  plan  will  In-  to  mak.‘  a'  list  ol  you/  own  itock.  „  "  ^  ,lh  "°ldcr  "h,l,t  ,loam  i'* 81,11  **“PinB. - 

Btving  height,  colour,  and  the  timo  of  (lowering  now  as  Potato  tubers  unexhausted  (L.  fl.).-What  is  SHORT  RFlPT.rws 

the  flowering  of  each  is  proceeding.  Then  at  leisure  vou  ^  the  strange  phenomenon  of  tho  Potato  tubers,  , 

could  set  this  out  to  plan  almost  to  a  nicety.  It  Is  not  l’lal‘u'<l  "i  the  early  spring  as  seed,  now,  after  some  five  .  /  oil  probably  inean  Pyrin  Mains  fiori- 

!.'"“lllle.t?iC1''a  “  l>l»'.l.f°r  one  gtrdeii  only,  and  for  two  »»>nths  lying  m  tbe  soil.  coining  out  with  the  tubers  j,  know„  m  -r*KV*riL„??-,.‘f! 


P>  ret h rums  in  galore  throughout  the  same  month  also  or  th®  present  condition  ol  the  old  tubers  seems  to  lie  the  ‘‘.'T.  ,  ,  'k" .  «'*s  lounn  open.  It  contained 

the  finest  double  and  single  Delphiniums  I'or  n'latcr  bot,  dry  weather  of  last  year,  which  either  failed  to  ripen  .!•  “rn»tions  and  I  Icotees  badly  crushed,  but  no 

period  you  require  the  Starworts  or  Asters  a  selection  of  tubers  properly,  and  also  to  create  in  them  essential  repro-  "* ''O  not  iindei  take  to  name  garden  varieties  of 

Lilies,  knipholias,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  it  would  nime-ir  du,;tive  conditions,  or  else  caused  the  flesh  to  he  defi-  8,"-'b  plants  as  Carnations  and  Roses,  hut  it  may  be  pointed 
that  the  entire  bonier  requires  remodelling  and  plantin'  olent  in  “P-  N°l  onlv  have  the  seed  tubers  come  up  so  ‘  orrespondents  who  send  plants  for  naming 

afresh.  To  do  this  on  so  large  a  scale  the  addition  ofnmuv  '“'“"'Only  “»  lifting  the  crop  ns  yours  have,  hut  this  fbouldreall.i  take  same  care  to  let  us  have  their  specimens 
plants  IS  essential,  and  likewise  the  assistance  of  a  specialist  bicapscily  to  decay  also  led  to  the  growth  in  spring  being  J  ,".ood  '".I’01.',  The  senders  would  often  be  astonished 
on  the  spot.  ol  a  specialist  ,cr>.  irrt.jjllUr>  cnerei,.  and  weak  Complaints  ofu3  If  they  could  see  the  condition  m  which  planU  which  It  is 

growth  were  common  everywhere,  except  in  the  north,  otof  ll0,lr,  “h°ul.d  'f  identified  reach  us.  No  plant  should 
FRUIT.  seed  tubers  grown  in  the  north.  ever  be  sent  simply  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  .So  for  as  an 

I.nfn  report  nr  IPtir.1  ru  n  u  i  ,  ,  .  .  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  (lowers  now  referred  to, 

l  igs  on  au>  ?re o°oi i Pi r s  "wiil  tl^w,"  .  .  .  - - - “~T  SS'^WiSdlSSfr  lhOU“h  ^  COl°Ur“  K00d' 

spe-edily  cease  growing  or  swelling.  Were  your  tree  in  a  •  Any  rupeeting  plant!  or  fruit,  1 1  k 

warm  greenhouse  il  might  ho  possible  to  ripen  those  late  se'.‘-  ,to .  na,ne  always  accompany  the  parcel,  ---  — 

fruits  in  good  heat.  Very  much  dip  mis  on  \aricties  and  shmUd  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Ganns Nine 

also  whether  the  tree  In-  planted  ill  a  liordcr  or  grown  in  a  •“■‘""Mtsd.  37,  Soulhampton-slreet,  Strand.  W.C.  Nr  PUDIOTM  AO  Cl  niilC  n  O 
Urge  |»t  or  lull,  Vou  would  probably  not  caro  to  take  so  ™”'e'Aan  your  kinds  of  fruits  or  /lower,  for  namine  II  f|  II I U  I  III  A  O  HU  Wt  KsN 

much  trouble  as  to  cut  ofi  the  fruits,  but  if  you  do,  let  it  *Ao,dd  l*  *«nf  at  one  time  WSSIIIWI  IVISIW  I  bUllkllWi 

be  done  neatly  and  at  once,  that  the  now  wood  or  shoots  Names  of  plants.— A'o  .Voine.— 1,  The  Betty  Whin  Our  large  Importations  of  Early  French  Bulbs  have 
may  become  strong  m consequence.  (Genista  anglica);  2,  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil  (l-otus  cornicula-  ?!T"'.'5i  in  “ffn  uld  “nd.u,0“;  Ro,™,an  Hyacinths 

Apples  and  Pears  for  exhibition  (  w.  ,\l.  SI  ‘“■IjT— J-  falconer.- 1,  Bird  Cherrv  ( Brunus  Ba-Ius) ;  2,  tric^sre  re  tV^”,n?elriDg  N"'  “Ud  U°°'  ^“r  *l  0"°*- 
—One  of  the  great  essentials  in  fruits  for  exhibition  is  that  .Bladder,  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens);  3,  Lonlcera  U-de- 

they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  ripened  on  the  trees.  For  b°uri;  4-  Clstus  ladamferus. - friloii.— We  think  your  HYACINTHS.  Doz.  100  I  onn 

that  r*  oson  they  should  he  allowed  to  han#  as  late  as  pos-  «tc*HC  19  Marquise  de  Vi  vena. - E.  I).  31.  B  — TroiKi.olum  Early  White  Roman.  . 10d.  6/-  ^5-- 

nihle,  and  where  there  is  fear  that  the*  fruits  may  fall  pre-  tuJ>ero,4u7‘- - A.  Gibuon.— Soipwort  (Saponana  oltlci-  »•  ••  extra  ..  ..  1.4  y/*  85. 

maturely,  it  is  well  to  enuloat  the  finest  in  nets  and  nave  nall»  n.-pl  )~Mrs.  Kditvrds.— Box  Thorn  (Lyc-ium  euro-  ••  “*00  ».  . .  h  b  60  - 

these  tied  securely  to  the  tree  stems,  jW  in  that  wav  the  - Jixonton  Pippin  —The  Wayfaring-tree  (Vibur-  ••  DOUDIO  Roso . I/-  6.6  «0.  - 

fruits  are  supported  and  secured  from  harm.  Thin  muslin  l'a,,tana).— d.  h’dwtr, /».-!,  Maiden's  Wreath  Froosla  rofraota  alba,  fine  hulls.  ...  9,  - 

bags  are  also  useful,  but  in  these  the  fruits  do  not  iiatur-  (1  rancoaramoia) ;  2,  Achillea  pUrmlcafl. -pi. ;  3,  (Knothera  *  rcosla  reiracta  alba,  fine  bulls.  ..  5d.  2  3  20- 

ally  colour.  Larlyfniits  can  be  gathered  when  they  have  biennis ;  4,  Galoga  ollicinalis. - A.  li.  C. -The  Clematis  NA&CISSU&  Polyanthus-flowered-  "  * 

well  coloured  and  be  laid  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  cool,  dry  18  C.fiorida,  of  which  we  do  not  know  a  coloured  Pnpcr-wblte  srandlfloro.  immense 

store,  hut  it  must  he  quite  cool.  But  experience  shows  ,or."|.but-. there  is  a  variety  with  double  blossoms  which  is  bulbs 10d.  4/S  to  - 

that  tliosc  fruits  which  hang  longest  not  onlv  finish  and  'I1116®  distinct.  The  other  specimens  arc  :  1,  ltetinospora  Double  Roman,  immense  bulbs . .  ..  8d.  30  33- 

colour  best,  but  keep  the  longest^  Best  take  any  simple  i,i8ifera  allr€a  Probably  Biota  penduln,  but  difficult  to  Narcissus  Trumpet  major,  extra 

means  of  keeping  the  fruits  attached  to  the  trees  so  long  “J-  from  a  8mal1  Piece  without  fruit ;  3,  Juniperus  dm-  for  forcing .  1/-  6/6  60/. 

as  Is  fiossihle.  8  pncca. - S.  C.  XiehotlettH.—  Oniphalodes  linifolia.  As  Not  less  than  S  quantities  at  price-  quoted. 

Nectarines  shrivelling  (Jack  Dlont  >  ts.  10  l!10  ^P908- lt  is  extremely  dilllcult  to  name  varieties  of  Bulb  orders  Ss.  upwards  sent  care,  paid,  cash  with  order, 

fruits  you  sent  are  certainly  not  the  Iiownton  varietv  but  i"  flo'ver8  oxc®Pt  ln  a  nursery  or  garden  where  they  Our  pric«  being  ab«ut  50  per  cent,  less  than  other  firms 
one  of  the  yellow-fleshed  kinds  Bitmaston  Orange  of  Bine  mu  be,,ct>™P“r®d  w"h  ,lho  "-'tual  plants  in  bloom.  This  supplying  really  first  quality  Bulbs,  will  not  alluw 
apple  perhaps.  Shrivelling  is  a  failing  i„  f!2S?  ''"Ilrultv- is  all  the  greater  when  the  blooms  at  the  time  of  of  any  discounts. 


(mils  arc  supported  and  secured  (rom  harm.  ......  -.  _  _ — 

bags  are  also  useful,  but  ill  these  the  fruits  do  not  natur-  (Francoa  ramosa) ;  2,  Achillea ptarmicafl.-pl.  ;  3.  Giuothera  * 

ally  colour.  Karly  fruits  can  be  gathered  when  they  have  biennis ;  1,  Galoga  ollicinalis. - A.  li.  C. -The  Clematis  N 

well  coloured  and  belaid  thinly  on  shelves  in  a  cool  drv  M’nt'  18  '  Honda,  of  which  we  do  not  know  a  coloured  j 
store,  hut  it  must  he  quite  cool.  But  experience  shows  ,or.l,,>  but  there  is  n  variety  with  double  blossoms  which  is 
that  tliosc  fruits  which  hang  longest  not  onlv  finish  and  ’I"’1®  distinct.  The  other  specimens  are  :  1,  ltetinospora  1 
colour  best,  but  keep  the  longest^  Best  take  any  simple  Pi8ifera  “urea  2,  Probably  Biota  penduln,  but  difficult  to  1 
means  of  keeping  the  fruits  attached  to  the  trees  so  long  ,rom  a  8mal1  Piece  without  fruit ;  3,  Juniperus  dru- 

as  is  fiossihle.  8  pneoa. - B.  C.  .\  ichallcttH.— Oniphalodes  linifolia.  As 

Nectarines  shrivelling  (Jack  Bt,nu  >  tu  10  ll10  ’i0908' 18  <‘xtr?mel>'  d>Hicult  to  name  varieties  of  1 
fruits  you  sent  are  certainly  not  the  Iiownton  variety  but  r.? rVm)'  n u wf.h ") I Y T  °ir  b'urden  where  they  < 
Qfip  of  the  vellow-fleMlufl  kind*  Pit mnutnn  I.  ^ he  coniparc<l  with  the  actual  plant*  in  bloom.  This  bui 
apple  ficrhaps.  .Shrivelling  is’a  failing  in  (hose  °dghh*)  t I « n“' !. ^ *i W h ' "  ^.®  blooms  at  the  time  of  ol  1 


Doz.  100  1,000 
lOd.  6/-  55/- 
1/1  9/6  85  - 
1/  WS  fo  ¬ 
il-  6/6  60.  - 

5d.  2  3  20  - 
7d.  3/6  30/- 


lOd.  1/6  10'- 
8d.  3-9  33/- 


con i m o n !  a nd" it* i *' *proba Id v*^ du e ''in’  ^ n'leJureTo  'Z  &SF  “V Th  '"‘"f  T’  tithtt  tho9r 

great  heal  ol  the  pail,  few  weeks,  aggra" al relTv  aBowlJo  r  MarcVhal  Nie  ,or,  ,h“®  ol  A  hromatella  ;  the  latter  is  a 
(he  soil  and  atmosphere  to  h.-  ome  dn  htne  ahsIK  Ke,J®rsB>'  barely,  and,  therefore,  not  much  giown 

over  these  sorts,  il 'the  house  ha.  a  [endency  U>  beiomj  “Ihi^ntry.—^GC^ee  reply  to  E.  C.  Nichol- 

o-erheated.  is  beneficial  to  Nectarines  of  'liis  dires  If  Hr  Haasti  and  Celeia  cretica. - 

>our  tree  is  a  health!  one,  the  ci/'  of  your  fruit  certainly  he  nT  ,7a  ..T,’  species  probably  galllca,  but  cannot 
denotes  something  amiss,  for  they  are  very  small  Pe“  h!s  —S  W d!’,"'!0'  ''ill' 
and  .Nectarines  nrH  more  thafi  a  pvrif.rhr.li  .nri,.irp„^  ,.1  .  *  *  e®^P»>to  L  C.  N.  above.  \  erv  like 


:°'‘dilJ";‘  !iat  ‘hff;  ,a"  ‘o  tv  Our  Spoclal  Offer  of  othor  Bulbs.  Roses. 
■  hrmn, della  The Shrubs,  etc.,  post  free  on  application. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  COMPAHY, 

(Near  Manchester.)  LEVENSHULME. 


some  4  fc-t  from  the  stem,  working  out  wit/aTlig— , 
ging-fork  as  much  as  can  lioi  eonxeniciiUy  r-niotd  ImC, 
among  the  roots  without  mjurilig  tiioSe  o.  aVabJbmi-- 
nature,  and  filling  up  again  with  new  or  fresh  soil,  will  : 


r CKS -^c7on^^X-^y  LOVELY  DOUBLE  VIOLETS. 

(Clematis -fitalba)  and  common  Borage. - Carnations  —  I  M/irte  .lionise,  grandest  double  Hue,  large  selected 

tkc  -ephr  ib/tJC.  C.  N."  Tho  Carnations  appear  to  be  a  lot  r00t?'  ia  “W  “•  “«*»"  •  ,68-  ««•  Order  of  5s.  upwards 
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PHILIP  LEJo°I!s  JERSEY  rose'treS 

r  AKN  ATIONS  arc  oroporly  paokod  froo  of  oost,  and  promptly  doltvorod.  carriagp  paid. 

hSlthvl\broiSl^roole<l  Apple  (on  tile  broad-leaved  1’ara.h.ic),  Pear,  Plum,  and  PeMh-trec*.  and  ^ 
pJSJ ‘vtara s mils? lo  those  whithhave  succeeded  so  remarkably  wed  and  given  m.cb  great  satisfaction 
(.rape-vines  ot  superior  quality,  ■■  ...  .  name.  Rat  .faction  guaranteed. 


September  15,  1900 


BULBS 


lo^y  numerous  eftentn"  iri 'all  ports  of  Brituin  formany  years  Al^ruetoname.  ^tisfaction  guarante^^ 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY.  ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP, 

.  „  .in,.!,  of  wrll-rluened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and  abundant  fibrous  roots.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 

offfil  WBr  ahould  write  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 

mill  in  IF  P.nRNIL  ICDOCV  NURSERIES, 


PHILIP JERSEY 


JERSEY. 


AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

DIRECT  from  the  GROWERS 


“HOME-GROWN  ”  _||  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

n  A  rrnni  I  O  BULB  CATALOGUE  ready  in  August. 

I  I  A  ^fH||||||  All  plant,  sent  from  this  Nursery  arc  from  single  pots. 

II  W\  I  I  U  \J  |  Im  w  ■  6s.  worth  charged  as  5a ;  12s.  worth  charged  as  10s. 

ORDERS  of  2,6  AND  OVER  PACKED  AND  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

rnior vaSot.  craho 3'-  collection  of creenhouse  punts. 

THE  TRUE  A  ESI  ur  vrax/u  j  ^  Araliaa,  2  Primula  obconlco,  2  large  Heliotropes. 

22  lbs.,  price  2s.  2d.  per  dozen.  ]  Begonias,  2  Cyperus  alternifolins.  2  Acacias.  2  Sedums, 

(ki  ..  2  brilliant  coloured  Oolous,  2  Begonia  Wcltoncnsis,  2  Orovll- 


Absolutely  of  tho 


SIR  WATKIN  •  •  P'1**  2s-  P"  do“"' 

PRINCEPS  ••  11  lb8  ■  ••  “• 

CRANDEE  ••  12  2*.  “• 

RUCILOBUS  ••  »«*■.  ••  «“• 

HORSFIELOII  I®  H*- 1  ..  I"-  "' 

DOUBLE  DAFFODILS  Slbs.  *1. 

Reduced  price  per  25  and  100. 

Whlto  Roman  Hyacinths,  12,  Is. :  !<W,  6s.  6d. 
Frcosla  rofrocta  alba.  12.  Gd. ;  100,  3s. 

Illustrated  Book,  Post  Free.  [ 

DOBIES,  Growers,  CHESTER. 

ROYAL  VISIT  TOIRELAND,  1900. 

By  Spoclal  Warrant 

PURVEYOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Wrlto  for 

RARE  TULIP  &  DAFFODIL  LIST 

FOR  THE  SEASON  to 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, 

Rovai.  Seed  Warehouse. 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 

In  Direct  Trade  since  1774. 

RAINS’  BULBS 

For  Economy 

and  Excellence. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS,  j 


M.  RAINS  &  CO., 

Bulb  Growers, 

84,  Mansell  St.,  Aldgate, 

I  LONDON,  E.C. 


lias,  2  Salvias.  2  Double  Petunias. 

The  24  plant*,  carriage  paid.  3r. 

The  same  Collection,  but  larger  plants,  for  5 lJ. 

12  Colons,  brilliant  colonm.  all  different  ..  !  5 

1  Kitra  large  Asparosna  Plnmosns  ..  ” 

0  I*rg0  Primula  obconlco.  grand  plants..  ••  J  •) 

6  Grand  Smllax.  good  bulbs  ..  ..  ••  ••  }  " 

6  Jopanoao  Honcyauokloa,  grand  plants  ..  }  » 

6  Abutllons,  finest  hybrids  ••  }  5 

12  Mixed  Groonhouao  Ferns.  Pterls  ko.  . .  . .  l  b 
3  Aaparooma  Spronscrl.  or  2  Plumbaeo  ^  3 

r.  Whiteor 6  iiiue’campaniila  pyramldoila  ..  }  3 
fi  Largo  Heliotropes.  "  Queen  Victoria  ..  ••  }  “ 

3  Large  DloLytras.  or  Bleeding  Heart  Plant..  ..13 

6  Crozy'a  named  Cannas . J  “ 

3  Large  Maidenhair  Forna  ..  ••  ‘  ® 

12  Grand  Pi 


FINEST  QUALITY  THAT 
MONEY  CAN  BUY. 


CATALOGUES,  containing  full  cultural  and  dcscrip 
tire  notes,  arc  sent  gratis  and  post  freo  to  all  applicants, 
and  (hose  buyers  who  value  llioir  own  Interests  will  not 
place  their  orders  until  a  copy  is  in  their  possession. 

REMEMBER,  no  dealer  in  this  county  holds  a  larger 
stock;  no  one  can  supply  better  quality,  and  such  is 
unobtainable  at  my  prices  from  any  other  source. 

ALSO,  that  although  Hyacinth*  and  many  sorts  of 
Tulips  arc  much  dearer  than  Inst  season,  luy  prices  remain 
practically  the  same,  and  largo  Imyers  of  these  and 
Narcissi,  4tc  ,  canprocure  Uieir  supplies  from  me  at  ICSS 
than  tho  usual  Wholesnlo  TRADE  Ratos. 

THE  ABOVE  ARE  SOLID  FACTS,  which  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  int  ores  tod  persons  can 
disprove,  and  therefore  those  who  fai  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  now  presents  Itself  have  only  them¬ 
selves  lo  blame  if  eventually  they  find  that  by  sending  their 
ordors  elsewhere  they  have  laid  out  their  money  lo  great 
disadvantage. 


orts  Forna,  In  variety,  good  stud 


6  Grovlllon  robusta.  nice  plants  . .  . .  ■ .  >  g 
6  Anffolonla  grnndifiora,  beautiful  greenhouse  plants  1  G 

G  Genistas,  etrong  stuff,  Is.  fid .  12  for  2  G 

Evcrgrocn  Begonias .  ••  ••  J  • 

3  Aaparosua  plumoBUB.  nice  young  Stun  ..  1  b 

4  Choice  named  Tree  Carnations  ..  ..  ••  J  J 

6  Euonymna  radicans.  vanegaled  foliage  ..  [ 

G  Cinerarias,  grand  young  plains  . .  5 

fi  Beautiful  StatlCO,  greenhouse  varicl ius  ..  ..  J 

fi  Acacia,  nice  young  stuff  . .  . . *5 

2  Begonia  “Clloire  de  Lorraine  . *  •> 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Marshal  Kiel.  Klpheuw.  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Holivonir  dr 
Theresa  Isrvel,  Mario  van  Hoiitte.  Mainan  Cochet,  1  orledos 
.lard Ins.  Sunset,  Rubens,  ltello  I.yonnaiso.  Keino  Marie 
If  on  riot  to.  Madame  Cnsin.  Frau  Dlieher.  Safrann.  Madame  de 
Wattevllle.  Madauie  Falcot,  Devonian.!*  1-rancisca  hnigor. 
and  Madame  Hoslc.  Is.  Cd.  each :  larger,  2s  bd.  All  well 
established.  Froo  on  rail.  Carriage  paid  on  three  or  orcr. 
Au.  Orders  of  2  6  and  over  Caruiaoe  Free. 

JOHN  POTTS, 

The  Nurseries,  RAINFORD,  LANCS. 


AilUrcts  all  communication*  to— 

J.  G.  CLARKE, 

WHOLESALE  BULB  IMPORTER, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Kstablishod  1835.  _ » ' 

KENT, THE  CARDEN  OF  ENCLAND 


GEO.  BUNYARDandCO. 

ARE  NOW  SENDING  OUT 

EXTRA  FINE  POT  PLANTS  AND  RUNNERS 

OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

Cultural  and  Descriptive  List  Fret. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE. 


GEO.  BOYES  &  CO. 

PIN  HR  ARIAS.  —.‘i.OOO  to  oiler.  —  Benary’s 

Vj  Pi  ijo  strain,  I  lie  finest  111  cultivation,  large  Bowering, 
very  strong  plant.,  Is.  6d.pcr  do/.. ;  24  for  2s.  fid. 
PRIMULAS.— Pineal  strains  in  cultivation, 
IT  .t rung  young  plant*,  mixed  colours,  Is,  fid.  iier  dux;  24 

for  •-).  Jd.  8Uro  to  give  satisfaction. 

Post  free  for  oash  with  order  only. 

AYLEST0NE  PARK  NURSERIES,  LEICESTER. 

DACCC  _ fi  Climbing.  2s.  fil ,  free:  Critn-in 

Kambler.  W.  Kiel  srdson,  Rod 
(ilolre,  I  elicite  I’erpcluel,  Williams’  Kvrrgrecn,  Splcndens. 

Hardy  Creopors.  &c.  Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis 
Viucella  ( .mall  purple),  do.,  Vltalba  (Traveller  s  Joy),  Yellow 
and  White  Jasmlnum.  Lonicera  semporvironH,  Kerna 
(orange).  Irish  Ivy.  Viburnums  (White  Guelder  Rose), 
Deutila  orenata  (double  pink),  White  Lilac,  var.  Elder,  4(1. 
each ;  6.  any  selection,  1».  fid.,  freo;  12.  2».  8d. 

Smllax.  greenhouse  cllmbor,  3d, ;  5,  Uhrtoec.  . 

Hardy  Marguorlto  Carnations,  JKJ* . 


VAN  NIEERBEEKaCO. 

(“C”  Department), 

HILLEGOM,  HOLLAND. 

RELIABLE  ADDRESS  FOE 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NARCISSUS, 


LAXTON’S 

STRAWBERRIES, 

Inoluding 

TRAFALGAR,  FILLBASKET,  & 
MENTM0RE. 

Tot  rLANCT  AND  RUNNEM 
Now  Ready. 


20,1».  6d.  Did  it  I 

rev.  G.  BUCK, 


Bolaugh 

Rectory, 


AlBtrrcmcrla  DahUa  Ltllum 

Amaryllis  Dolphlnlum  Montbrotla 

Anomoue*  FrttUlarln  Proonla 

Azalea  Funkla  Rnnunculua 

Boaonla  Galanthus  Rlchardia 

Canna  Gladiolus  Rhododondron 

Clematis  Gloxinia  Rosos 

ConvnUarla  Holloboru.  Spiraea  _ _ 

Si  ssss-  nr  mmv.a'ss. 

I  _ _ _ 1  ■  ■  I&Lfi(l.il»,ft,  hf  W  ft. 

I  CATALOGUE  CRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWER& 


OHRYB  ANTHHMDMB, 

SEPTEMBER  FLOWERING  POMPONS. 
Already  the  early -flowering  Pompon  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  making  a  very  welcome  display 
with  their  pretty  little  blossoms.  So  profuse 
are  many  of  the  best  sorts  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  September  their  colour  effect  in  the 
garden  is  one  of  considerable  value.  Since  the 
early  days  of  August  a  few  well-known  varieties 
have  been  in  blossom,  and  coming  thus  early  in 
the  season  when  so  many  other  flowers  are  at 
their  best,  the  Chrysanthemums  are  seen  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  However,  the  first  flush  of 
blossoms  is  now  over,  and  since  the  portions  of 
growth  with  the  spent  blossoms  on  them  have 
been  cut  out,  the  plants  have  developed  into 
nice  compact  bushes,  many  of  them  being  ablaze 
with  blossoms.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
sorts  at  the  present  time  is  Little  Bob,  wrongly 
named  by  some  trade  growers  Scarlet  Gem. 
Blossoms  now  are  a  rich  chestnut-red,  passing 
with  age  to  a  brick-red  colour ;  they  are  of 
small  size  but  of  exquisite  form,  and  provide  a 
welcome  piece  of  colour  ut  this  season  ;  nice 
bushy  habit,  height  rarely  exceeding  2  feet. 
Another  very  pretty  plant  is  Mr.  Selly,  which 
develops  very  beautiful  blossoms  of  medium  size 
and  charming  form  and  of  a  colour  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  rosy  -  blush,  tipped  white.  The 
plant  is  free  flowering  and  possesses  a  bushy 
and  compact  habit,  in  height  slightly  under 
18  inches.  Special  mention  should  bo  inode  of 
Mme.  E.  Lefort,  a  variety  which  deserves  a 
place  in  all  gardens.  The  blossoms  are  prettily 
fimbriated,  and  are  of  medium  size,  the  colour 
being  of  old  gold,  shaded  with  red.  Each 
flower  is  developed  on  a  flower  -  stalk  of 
good  length,  and  on  this  account  is  useful  for 
cut-flower  purposes.  It  is  a  free-flowering 
plant  and  attains  a  height  of  about  2  feet.  The 
old  and  popular  golden-yellow  Flora  still  finds 
much  favour  on  account  of  its  rich  colour  and 
its  long,  continuous  display.  To  keep  the  plants 
in  condition  spent  blossoms  should  be  persist¬ 
ently  removed  and  old  growths  cut  out.  The 
plant  has  a  bushy  habit  and  usually  attains  a 
height  slightly  under  2  foot.  One  of  the 

S  rattiest  plants  is  Fiberta,  which  has  been  in 
ower  for  some  time,  and  promises  to  continue 
blossoming  well  into  October.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  rich  canary-yellow 
colour,  the  habit  compact  and  bushy,  the  plant 
rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  early  sorts. 
A  variety  which  has  been  more  largely  grown  in 
recent  years,  and  deservedly  so,  is  Blushing 
Bride.  Tins  plant  was  raised  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Norman  Davis  at  his  Camberwell  nur¬ 
sery,  and  those  who  then  saw  it  recognisod  in  it 
a  plant  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lilac  colour,  passing  to  white 
with  age  ;  the  blossoms  are  large,  producod  on 
long  footstalks  and  in  perfection  during  the 
early  days  of  September  j  good  habit,  free 
flowering,  height  2J  feot.  A  good  plan  with 
this  variety  is  to  cut  down  the  plant  after 
flowering,  as  new  growths  break  away  from  the 
base  immediately  afterwards,  these  in  turn 
giving  a  second  crop  of  blossoms  in  October.  A 
rosy-bronzo  sport  from  the  last-named  and 
known  os  Bronze  Blushing  Bride,  which  to  be 
correct  should  bo  named  Bronze  Bride,  was 
added  to  this  section  a  few  years  bock,  and  is  a 
flower  of  splendid  quality.  The  blossoms,  like 
those  of  the  parent  variety,  are  of  goodly  size, 
and  in  all  othor  respocts  identical  with  its 
prototype. 

Too  much  cannot  well  l>e  said  in  praise  of  the 
unique  rosy-purple  Lyon,  which  iB  a  plant  of 
quite  a  distinct  character,  carrying  blossoms  of 
large  size  and  pleasing  form.  This  plant  is 
r&tner  taller  than  most  of  the  early  Pompons, 
attaining  a  height  of  3  feet.  The  foliage  is 
inclined  to  bo  small,  of  a  deep,  rich,  glossy 
green,  while  the  habit  iB  distinctly  neat  and 
pleasing,  and  seen  to  advantage  when  grown  in 
pots  ;  it  is  also  free-flowering.  Alice  Butcher 
is  a  reddish-orange  sport  from  the  last-named, 
and  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  bo  one  of  the 
very  best  early-flowering  Pompons  extant. 
Like  the  parent  plant,  its  height  is  about 
2J  feet,  ana  in  all  other  chare  ,;toristics  it  is  t. 
same  as  the  [j^xtve- mentioned.  .•Jadj’  th 


rosy-lilac  flower  of  good  size,  commencing  to 
flower  at  the  end  of  July,  continuing  till  the 
present  time  ;  it  is  not  so  good  as  many  others, 
and  is  only  moderately  free -flowering.  Height 
slightly  under  2  feet.  An  excellent  old  sort  is 
Mme.  Jolivart,  a  very  bushy  and  profuse- 
blossoming  plant  and  very  dwarf,  in  ordinary 
seasons  scarcely  exceeding  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  fairly  large,  white,  slightly 
tinted  pink.  This  variety  should  be  in  all  collec¬ 
tions,  however  limited.  The  handsome  blush- 
white  flowers  of  Mrs.  Cullingford  are  just  open¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  early 
Pompons.  The  plant  is  bushy,  sturdy,  and  free- 
flowering,  and  about  3J  feet  high.  Under  glass 
the  flowers  become  a  pure  white.  A  sport  from 
the  last-named  is  Miss  Davis,  with  flowers  of  a 
lovely  soft  pink,  slightly  tipped  blush-white. 
This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  Pompons,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  like  its  parent  and  many  others,  its 
colour  is  fleeting  under  glass.  In  other  par¬ 
ticulars  it  is  similar  to  the  parent  plant.  The 
foregoing  are  the  best  of  the  early  Pompons. 

C.  A.  H. 

Feeding  the  plants.— Feeding  the  plants 
should  now  receive  some  attention,  as  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  grow  good  plants  or  large 
blooms  without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants 
of  some  kind.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  a  gross 
feeder.  No  matter  how  rich  the  soil  was  made 
at  potting  time,  it  is  sure  by  now  to  be  exhausted 
very  considerably  of  its  nutritious  qualities. 
When  the  newly-formed  buds  are  seen  to  be 
swelling  freely,  liquid-manure  made  from  cow 
or  sheep  manure  and  soot  should  be  freely  given. 
Where  the  plants  are  healthy  and  have  fairly 
well-ripened  wood  and  matured  leaves,  and  the 
pots  not  more  than  9  inches  in  diameter,  liquid- 
manure  in  a  weak  state  may  be  given  every  time 
the  plants  require  water.  Although  the  above- 
named  stimulant  is  one  of  the  best  that  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  can  have,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
stick  entirely  to  that  kind  for  the  whole  of  the 
season.  A  change  of  diet  is  good  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  After  giving  liquid-manure  to  the 

(ilants  for  a  fortnight  continuously,  give  nothing 
mt  clear  water  for  two  days,  so  as  to  cleanse 
the  plants  as  it  were.  A  sprinkling  on  the 
surface  of  any  of  the  artificial  manures,  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  so  clearly  given  with  each, 
will  then  be  beneficial  to  tiio  plants.  Return 
again  to  the  liquid-manure  in  a  few  days  for 
another  two  or  three  weeks,  so  alternating  the 
food  supply  that  the  plants  cannot  possibly  be 
“  gorged  ”  by  any  one  stimulant. — M. 

O  hry  santhemums —early  -  flowering 
sorts. — Many  of  the  Pompon  sorts  hive  been 
blossoming  profusely  for  some  time  past,  and 
during  the  dull,  wet,  and  boisterous  weather 
recently  experienced  they  were  bright  and 
cheerful.  Many  of  the  strong  Rafiia  ties  were 
broken,  and,  of  course,  these  should  again  be 
secured,  and  without  delay.  In  exposed  and 
very  open  situations,  where  the  full  force  of  the 
south-westerly  galo  is  experienced,  I  have 
proved  the  need  of  using  tarred  twine  with 
which  to  secure  the  stems  to  stout  stakes,  Raffia 
being  used  only  for  the  numerous  branching 
growths.  The  weight  of  the  head  of  tho  plants 
ib  now  considerable,  and,  unless  secured  in  an 
upright  position  in  good  time,  tho  pleasing 
habit  and  neat  outline  are  altogether  lost.  A 
few  buds  should  bo  removed  whore  they  are  too 
crowded,  nnd  where  the  character  of  tho  flower- 
stalk  is  somewhat  stunted  this  is  desirablo. 
There  are  few  such  cases,  however,  and  to  see 
tho  early-flowering  sorts  at  their  best  they 
should  lie  left  to  their  own  sweet  way  so  far  as 
bud  formation  and  bud  development  are  con¬ 
cerned.  All  the  grower  has  to  do  is  to  stake 
and  tie  the  plants,  give  one  or  two  dustings 
around  them  of  a  good  manure  in  wet 
weather,  and  in  periods  of  drought  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  followed  by  liquid-manure 
once  a  week.  When  possible  tho  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  should  lie  hoed,  keeping  weeds 
in  check  and  aerating  the  soil.  Spent  blossoms 
should  lie  rigorously  removed,  otherwise  they 
seriously  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  display. 
Other  blossoms  quickly  take  their  placo,  buds 
being  continuously  developed  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  There  is  no  comparison  in  plants  grown 
in  the  open  border  with  those  grown  in  pots. 
The  former  are  dwarfer,  sturdier,  and  prettier 
as  plants,  and  they  pr-  mise  to  completely! 

'  the  <li8Plfty  °‘ the  -flunks  jjy  ( 


F  BRN8. 

CRESTED  PTER1SES. 

Many  of  the  crested  and  tasselled  varieties  of 
Pteris  are  still  among  the  most  popular  (or 
decoration.  Of  Pterises  we  have  such  a  number 
of  varied  forms  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  find  another  quite  distinct  variety. 
One  which  will  be  sure  to  find  general  favour  is 
Pteris  cretica  Wimsetti.  The  distinctive  Chir¬ 
ac  ter  of  P.  c.  Wimsetti  is  that,  in  addition  to 
the  terminal  crest,  each  pinnule  is  broad 
towards  the  base  and  cut  down  into  irregular 
segments,  these  in  some  instances  being  again 
lightly  crested.  These  and  the  terminal  cresu 
being  very  light,  the  fronds  stand  erect.  lake 
all  of  the  cretica  type,  it  is  of  free  growth,  form 
ing  a  most  elegant  plant  for  decoration,  and  will 
bo  sure  to  become  popular.  Of  other  crested 
forms  of  cretica,  nobuis  is  one  of  tho  meet 
distinct.  Tho  fronds  grow  quite  erect  and 
are  broadly  crested.  Even  from  the  first 
tiny  fronds  of  seedlings  it  is  easily  identified 
by  the  broad  crests.  There  is  a  variegate! 
form  of  somewhat  similar  habit.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  cretica  cristata  is  also  very 
popular.  There  arc  several  slight  variation- 
of  this,  that  with  the  broadest  pinna-  being 
tho  most  useful.  All  the  crested  forms 
of  cretica  differ  from  those  of  serrulaU  in 
having  broad  flat  crests  instead  of  the  finely 
cut,  dense  tufted  tassels  so  often  seen  in  semi- 
lata.  Of  recent  additions  to  P.  serruUu, 
gracilis  multiceps  is  worthy  of  note.  This  has 
very  slender  drooping  fronds,  the  long  narrow 
pinna-  each  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  finely-cut 
inultifid  growths.  The  fronds  hang  over  and 
completely  cover  tho  pots.  To  grow  it  succ*s>- 
fully  it  requires  to  be  elevated  either  by  stand 
ing  the  pots  on  pedestals  or  suspending  then 
Pteris  ser.  cristata  compacta  and  densa  are  both 
useful  varieties,  the  latter  forming  very  dense- 
terminal  tassels.  Of  the  tail-growing  sorts  that 
known  as  the  Chiswick  variety  is  one  of  the 
best.  In  P.  serrulata  gloriosa  we  have  another 
distinct  form.  Thero  are  now  several  distinct 
varieties  of 

P.  tremui.A,  Smithiana  being  tho  most 
densely  crested  ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  plant,  bui 
owing  to  the  continual  growth  of  the  multifid 
fronds  they  are  very  tender  and  brittlo,  whiclt 
has  prevented  this  pretty  Fern  from  becoming 
bo  popular  as  was  anticipated  when  it  was  first 
distributed.  P.  tremula  elegans  is  another 
pretty  variety.  Instead  of  tho  erect  tufted 
growth  of  the  former  this  has  drooping  frond*, 
the  pinna)  being  much  contracted,  each  ternii 
nated  by  a  light  crest,  the  fronds  terminating 
in  a  broader  branching  tassel.  Pteris  region 
cristata  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  recent 
additions  to  crested  Pterises. 

Almost  all  the  crested  Ferns  may  be  raise) 
from  spores,  and  although  occasionally  a  good 
deal  of  variation  will  bo  found,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  reproduced  fairly  true.  As  most 
varieties  deteriorate  with  ago,  it  is  advisable 
to  grow  others  for  succession.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  repotting  should  be  confined 
to  any  season  of  the  year.  Young  plant* 
may  bo  potted  at  any  time  after  tho  pots  un¬ 
well  filled  with  roots.  I  do  not  recommend 
overpotting,  but  Ferns — more  especially  the 
free-growing  Pterises— are  often  kept  in  too 
small  pots  and  starved.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  size  of  pots,  liquid-manure  or  any 
of  the  artificial  fertilisers  may  be  used  fre¬ 
quently,  but  not  too  strong.  This  will  mate¬ 
rially  increase  tho  size  of  tho  fronds,  and  favour 
the  further  development  of  the  inultifid 
growths.  A  good  rich  loamy  compost  will  be 
found  to  suit  all  the  freo-giowing  Pterises 
better  than  peat,  anil  plenty  of  daylight  h 
quite  as  essential  to  Ferns  as  it  is  to  flowering 
plants.  _ 


A. 


Ferns  too  pale  in  colour  f  J.  Brorn).- 
It  is  clearly  a  case  of  poverty  of  the  aoil,  anu 
the  loam  must  be  very  poor  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  “  top  spit.”  You  could  repot  now 
with  advantage,  if  convenient,  employing  W®*- 
rotted  manure,  sifted  finely,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  other  soils.  Are  you  sure 
the  plants  have  had  enough  water  during  in' 
recent  hot  weather,  because  this,  as  well  as 
heavy  or  too  light  a  shade,  will  also  conduce  to 
i^he  same  end  ?  During  growth  theso  Ferns .re- 
quire  abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  ait" 
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drainage  that  it  may  also  pass  quickly  away. 
If  not  convenient  to  repot  all  your  plants  now, 
possibly  you  could  divide  and  repot  a  portion, 
tor  there  is  noticeable  a  general  weakness  in  the 
fronds  you  send  that  points  more  or  less  to  an 
impoverished  condition  generally.  You  need 
not  fear  about  using  a  good  rich  soil,  for  this 
must  bo  if  you  are  to  got  fronds  fit  to  use  and 
of  the  right  sort. 

BOBSB. 

PEGGING  DOWN  ROSES. 

The  illustration  of  some  plants  of  Ulrich 
Drunncr  pegged  down  shows  better  than  words 
what  is  possible  in  this  stylo  of  Rose  culture. 
It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  fine  growths  of  this 
noble  Rose  rising  some  5  feet  or  0  feet  high  and 
to  know  that  next  spring  moro  than  half  of  this 
wood  will  bo  cut  away.  These  growths  contain 
some  three  dozen  eyes,  that  if  lagged  down 
would  yield  certainly  two  dozen  sprays  of  blos¬ 
som  ;  whereas,  with  tho  usual  mode  of  culture 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  would  emerge  from 


bent  down  and  the  remainder  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  a  very  commend¬ 
able  style,  and  it  frees  the  plant  of  undue 
crowding  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blossom 
is  obtained.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  Roses 
growing  in  borders  or  in  front  of  shrubberies 
may  be  rendered  much  more  attractive  if  the 
growths  are  pegged  down  or  even  layered.  By 
thus  layering  them  one  plant  will  become 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  smaller  plants, 
all  of  them  flowering  most  profusely,  induced 
by  tho  pegging  down.  I  have  seen  such  beau¬ 
tiful  old  kinds  as  Mmo.  Hardy,  common 
Moss,  de  Meaux,  Spong,  Copper  Austrian, 
llarrisoni,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Rosa  Mundi,  Celes¬ 
tial,  and  a  host  of  others  a  perfect  blaze 
of  bloom  when  grown  on  this  system. 
Many  Roses  may  be  (caused  to  flower  in 
this  way  where  other  treatment  has  failed. 
Whilo  all  Roses  require  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid-manure  during  the  growing  seuson  (and 
oven  in  winter  it  is  beneficial),  those  pegged 
down  can  do  with  a'  larger  amount,  not  only  to 
support  the  quantities  of  breaking  growths,  but 
also  to  assist  the  new  wood  from  tho  base. 


Bose  Ulrich  Brunner  pegged  down. 


two  or  three  of  such  growths  upon  a  plant,  what 
a  grand  lot  of  blossom  may  be  secured  by  peg¬ 
ging  them  down. 

The  system  briefly  is  this  :  In  the  month  of 
March  one,  two,  or  moro  of  those  fine  shoots 
that  are  found  upon  healthy  plants  of  tho  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  kinds  must  have  their  points  slightly 
removed.  The  small  twiggy  growths  in  the 
centre  of  tho  plant,  also  very  old  wood,  should 
also  be  removed,  the  object  being  to  encourage 
strong  basal  gro%ths  to  succeed  those  now  alrout 
to  be  pegged  down.  Tho  ground  should  be 
forked  over,  burying  the  manure  that  has  lieen 
applied  in  the  autumn.  Seme  strong  galvanised 
iron  pegs  are  then  thrust  into  the  ground  so  that 
about  1  foot  of  them  is  left  above,  and  the  long 
growths  already  alluded  to  bent  down  and 
attached.  If  there  is  any  fear  of  late  frosts  it  is 
advisable  to  delay  the  bending  down  for  a  time. 
Roses  for  pegging  down  need  a  lot  of  room.  A 
distance  of  4  feet  apart  is  none  too i^m^ch. 
Many  kinds  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijorj  G 
Darling,  etc.,  are  a  gimt  iructissla  if  _ 
pegged  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  growths  are 


Bonding  down  tho  long  shoots  compels  some 
strong  eyes  at  tho  base  (that  perhaps  would 
under  ordinary  conditions  lio  dormant  for  some 
time)  to  start  into  growth,  and  by  the  time  the 
pegged-down  shoots  are  in  flower  those  younger 
growths  will  have  reached  a  considerable  height. 

After  flowering,  overy  encouragement  should 
be  afforded  the  new  wood,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  tho  flowering  growth  immediately  after 
they  have  ceased  blooming,  unless  an  autumn 
crop  of  bloom  is  anticipated.  This  would  lie  possi  • 
ble  from  some  kinds,  but  with  others  there  would 
be  little  hope  of  a  second  blooming  j  conse¬ 
quently  tho  growths  are  best  removed.  The 
now  growths  will  often  be  crowned  with  bloom, 
and  will  succeed  those  from  tho  peggod-down 
shoots,  but  should  they  appear  blind  then,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stop  them  early  in  September,  an 
operation  that  ensures  the  ripening  of  the 
wood. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
^Vichurlana. —Although  this  is 
Efcose,  it  nevertheless  makes  aid 
r  variety.  A  lovely  feature  woui 


train  Rosa  Wichuriona  over  an  old  tree-stump 
or  conical-formed  mound  of  roots  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  of  the  grounds.  The  tiny  shining 
Berberis-like  foliage  looks  cheerful  at  nny  time, 
but  when  the  white  star-like  flowers  are  open 
the  foliage  and  flowers  contrast  most  happily. 

Rosa  anemonteflora  —  Distinct  both  in 
leaf  and  flower,  this  is  certain  to  have  many 
admirers.  The  foliage  is  elegant,  long,  lance- 
shaped,  and  of  an  ash-green  colour.  There  are 
many  Roses  worth  growing  for  their  foliago 
alone,  such  as  R.  lucida,  R.  Watsoniana,  etc., 
and  the  above  kind  might  be  included,  but  it 
has  also  a  very  interesting  Anemone-shaped 
flower,  pure  whito  in  colour, but  very  small,  not 
larger  than  a  sixpence.  Coming  from  China,  it 
may  be  too  tender  for  our  climate  outdoors  in 
winter. 

Mildew  on  Roses  fS.  Walt*).— ThiB  is 
brought  about  by  many  causes  and  often  occurs 
spontaneously,  and  in  your  easo  it  is  severe. 
It  is  hardly  likely  you  will  now  clear  your 
plants  of  it,  but  you  inav  try  this  at  once  :  Boil 
I  gallon  rain  water  and  dissolve  4  lb.  of  soft- 
soap  therein,  take  a  large  break  fastcupful  of 
(lowers  of  sulphur  in  a  basin  or  bowl,  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  hot  water  to  it,  and  by  degroes 
work  it  into  a  still'  paste-like  mass,  then  gradu¬ 
ally  thin  it  down  to  a  cream-like  consistence, 
finally  pouring  the  boiling  water  on  to  tho  sul¬ 
phur,  and  stir  well  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
cooled  down  syringe  your  plants  freely,  prefer¬ 
ably  towards  evening,  5.30  p.m.  say.  If  not 
sutlicient  ropeat  in  like  degree.  When  done 
early  this  will  check  tho  spread  of  the  mildew, 
but  it  will  not  at  all  times  eradicate  it. 

Roses  front  cuttings  — I  quite  agree 
with  F.  Camps  as  to  the  easo  of  “  Growing 
Roses  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground.  ' 
When  living  in  Surrey,  soil  a  heavy  clayey 
loam,  I  used  to  raise  hundreds.  My  mode  was 
as  follows : — In  October,  make  a  cut  in  tho 
ground  with  the  spade  about  5  inches  in  depth, 
put  a  little  coarse  sand  into  it,  take  for  cuttings 
this  year's  ripened  wood,  with  a  heel  if  possible, 
about  9  inches  in  length.  Press  cutting  firmly 
into  tho  sand  and  treat!  tho  soil  firmly.  Tho 
cuttings  to  be  put  in  rows,  or  otherwise  os  con¬ 
venient.  After  frost  see  that  the  soil  is  firm  ; 
tread  if  necessary.  Tho  following  April  mulch 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  This  is  very  important  to 

frevont  the  young  roots  being  killed  by  tho  sun. 
n  the  following  November  the  Roses  are  ready 
for  planting.. —  M  ala,  Extier. 

Rose  Vlotor  Verdler. —Except  as  regards 
fragrance,  of  which  it  is  deficient,  this  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses  yet 
raised.  Various  conjectures  have  been  advanced 
as  to  tho  origin  of  the  type,  but  nothing  is 
definitely  known.  It  was  introduced  by  M. 
Lacharme  in  1859,  and  since  that  date  a 
numerous  progeny  has  sprung  up  from  it  directly 
by  seed  and  sports  and  indirectly  by  cross¬ 
fertilisation.  It  is  remarkable  that  much  of  its 
individuality  is  embodied  in  the  offspring,  such 
as  want  of  fragrance,  nearly  smooth  wood,  and 
free-flowering  qualities.  Those  who  grow  for 
exhibition  must  watch  carefully  when  the  time 
comos  for  disbudding  to  remove  the  centre  bud 
if  it  shows  signs  of  being  malformed,  for  this 
dofect  is  a  distinct  peculiarity  of  tho  tribe.  Thu 
usual  practice  in  disbudding  is  to  retain  the 
centre  bud  and  removo  tho  two  tiny  outer  buds, 
whereas  in  this  easo  tho  reverse  is  required. 
The  colour  of  Victor  Verdier  is  of  a  very  clear 
shade  of  cherry- rose  and  the  form  is  globular  and 
high-centred.  The  buds  of  many  of  the  varieties 
are  long  and  handsome.  The  typo  makes  a 
good  garden  variety  where  tho  colour  is  admired, 
but  as  a  rule  theee  rose-coloured  Roses  are  the 
loast  beautiful  from  a  colour  point  of  viow. 
While  being  fairly  hardy,  a  very  sharp  winter 
leaves  its  damaging  marks  upon  tho  wood,  so 
that  it  has  to  be  cut  back  very  hard  tho  follow¬ 
ing  spring. 

"The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revise,/,  with  full  ,lesrriptions  uj  all  the  beet  plant),  trees, 
and  shrub!,  their  culture  aiut  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Soo,  the. ;  poet  free,  lbe.  thl. 

The  name,  in  S  vole.,  half  bound  cage  green  morocco— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  gui.ua  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
seller e.  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  Bower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
inin.i-j  Ua  n  c-i  thi*  oc<  I..  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  Important,  condemns  bad 
force -dug,  g.'lnt  rtaeoiyi  tint  are  convincing  lor  both.” 
— J.  W.  Elliot,  rittaourgb. 
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A  WALL  GARDEN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, — I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  out  of  a 
rough  wall,  which  for  three  months,  from  March 
till  June,  is  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  my 

Earden,  that  I  should  like  to  describe  it  for  the 
enefit  of  anyono  who  can  follow  out  the  same 
plan,  especially  now,  as  the  best  time  to  plant 
such  a  wall  is  in  October  and  the  early  part  of 
November.  My  wall  is  built  of  oolite  limestone, 
iust  as  the  rough  walls  surrounding  fields  are 
built  all  over  the  Cotswolds.  The  stones  are 
laid  flat  and  very  irregularly,  and  have  no 
mortar  or  cement  in  any  part  of  them.  This 
particular  wall  was  built  to  support  a  bank 
skirting  a  footpath,  which  leads  to  the  back 
premises  and  the  stables.  The  path  is  chiefly 
on  a  steep  slope,  but  the  top  of  the  wall  is  all  on 
the  same  level,  therefore,  it  varies  in  height 
from  3  feet  to  7  feet.  On  the  bank  above  the 
wall  there  is  a  continuous  Yew  hedge,  which  is 
kept  clipped.  The  wall  faces  west,  and  is  shel¬ 
tered  by  buildings  on  the  lower  side  of  the  foot¬ 
path.  I  planted  it  in  October  and  Novembor, 
1898.  The  plants  were  all  small  and  mostly 
seedlings — Arabia,  Aubrietias,  and  Pinks.  Each 
plant  is  carefully  pushed  between  the  flat 
stones  which  form  the  wall,  getting  the  roots 
in  as  far  as  possible  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  so 
that  they  shall  lio  horizontally,  and  as  much 
spread  out  as  can  be  managed,  pushing  in  some 
good  soil,  rather  moist,  amongst  the  roots,  with 
a  wad  of  rather  stiff  clay  pressed  in  after  the 
Boil  to  keep  it  from  washing  out.  The  Arabia 
soon  spreads  in  great  sheets  down  the  wall,  and, 
except  for  an  occasional  stray  Wallflower,  is  the 
earliest  flower  upon  it.  Different  kinds  of 
Aubriotia  follow  in  succession  and  are  still  in 
good  flower  when  the  Pinks  begin. 

The  Cheddar  Pink  is  the  earliest,  and  thrives 
wonderfully  well  close  to  the  top  of  the  face  of 
the  wall,  forming  close  bosses,  which  look  well 
even  when  out  of  flower.  Other  single  Pinks 
keep  the  wall  gay  for  several  weeks,  as  they  do 
not  all  flower  together.  Double  Pinks  do  not 
answer  so  well  as  single  kinds,  becauso  the 
flowers  are  too  heavy,  and  they  get  water- 
logged  after  much  rain.  The  pretty  little  Aren- 
ana  balearica  establishes  itself  well  hore  and 
there  and  spreads  into  tho  crevices.  I  cannot 
grow  Snapdragons  or  anything  that  would  pro¬ 
ject  muoh  as  the  footpath  is  narrow  and  very 
much  used.  The  heat  of  this  year  was  too 
much  for  some  of  the  Pinks,  especially  the  later 
kinds,  and  many  of  the  bright  littlo  Mountain 
Pinks  have  died.  Probably  every  year  I 
must  renew  some  of  the  plants,  which  is  easily 
done  by  growing  a  few  seedlings.  There  is  a 
mass  of  Red  Valerian  at  one  end  of  the  wall 
where  the  path  widens,  and  a  plant  of  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber  keeps  the  Yew  hedge  brilliant  all 
through  the  autumn  in  a  space  that  is  fairly 
open.  The  position  is  not  open  enough  for 
Sedums  or  Saxifrages,  and  too  dry  for  Ferns,  as 
watering  is  almost  impossible. 

A  Cots  wold  Gardener. 


small  pota  inverted  on  the  stakes,  with  a  little 
dry  Moss  in  them.  Decaying  blooms  should  be 
picked  off,  as  they  not  only  spoil  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant,  but  shorten  tho  blooming 
period. 

By  paying  attention  to  these  details  we  shall 
be  rewarded  by  well-shaped  plants,  covered  with 
fine  blooms,  till  cut  down  by  frost,  when  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  cellar  or 
anywhere  where  they  will  be  free  from  frost. 

F.  B.  Brice. 


A  VIEW  IN  ROSS-SHIRE,  N.B. 

Tiif.  two  promontories  are  extremities  of  an 
amphitheatre  enfolding  tho  loch  and  forming  a 
fine  harbour.  The  southern  shore  is  clothed 
with  Birch  wood  almost  to  the  water’s  brink, 
whilst  on  tho  northern  coast  may  be  aeon  tho 
magnificent  corries  of  Applocross  and  barren 
precipitous  rooks  of  old  reil  sandstone,  still  tho 
haunt  of  golden  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon. 
From  tho  estuary  of  the  river  Kishom,  which 
bounds  tho  Applecross  Forest  inland,  in  beauti¬ 
ful  contrast  lie  the  limestone  lands  of  Kishom, 
rich  in  pastures  and  it  is  said  also  in  minerals. 
The  portion  of  garden  grouml  represented  in 
the  drawing  is  again  not  on  limestone,  but  on 
another  formation,  a  conglomerate,  I  think, 
which  may  account  partly  For  successful  culture 
of  Japanese  Lilies  on  this  spot  when  not 
devoured  by  rats  or  mice.  Most  Japanese 
plants  thrive  here  on  suitable  soiL  It  is  possible 


valuable  hints  as  to  the  sort  of  garden  to  aim 
after  and  the  best  hardy  plants  to  grow  in  it. 

The  house  faces  south,  but  is  on  high  grouml, 
and  is  muoh  exposed  to  tho  north  and  cast  winds. 
One  of  our  very  first  beginnings  was  to  plant 
climbers  on  the  house,  getting  a  William  Allen 
Richardson  and  other  Roses  up  tho  front,  and 
Clematis,  Jasmine,  and  Honeysuckle  on  some 
of  the  other  walls — chiefly  the  west  ones.  Then 
came  the  question  of 

Laying  out  the  garden,  and  we  decided  to 
have  the  portion  of  field  in  front  of  the  house 
and  down  the  west  side  part  lawn  and  pan 
flower-beds,  and  to  have  kitchen  garden  and 
reserve  beds  behind  the  house  and  on  a  portion 
of  tho  eastern  side,  the  latter  being  screened  off 
by  a  wooden  trellis,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  planted  Everlasting  Peas  and  Aristolochia. 
Another  detached  but  older  house  anil  garden 
formed  our  western  boundary,  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  Beech  hedge  between  us.  This,  with  its 
four  or  five  trees  growing  out  of  it,  and  an  old 
hedge  on  the  southern  and  again  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  field,  formed  three  of  our  boundaries. 
The  fourth  was  an  iron  fence,  dividing  our  piece 
of  field  from  the  larger  portion.  Inside  this 
fence  the  landlord  kindly  plan  toil  a  diminutive 
Beech  hedge.  The  rest  we  were  left  to  lay  out 
for  ourselves,  and  fortunate  indeed  were  we  in 
getting  the  very  best  sort  of  helplfor  the  heavier 
part  of  the  work  in  tho  shape  of  a  village  gar¬ 
dener,  as  interested  in  the  work  as  ourselves. 
First  we  planned  out  a  ,lawn  in  front  of  the 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 


F ew  flowerB  aro  so  easily  propagated  and  grown, 
and  few  mnko  such  a  good  show  during 
August  and  September  as  Cactus  Dahlias.  By 
starting  the  tubers  early  in  January  in  a  warm 
house  plenty  of  cuttings  iB  obtained,  which 
root  readily  and  make  good  strong  plants  for 
planting  out  in  June.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  procure  dry  tubers  in  March,  start  them  in  a 
frame,  and  plant  out  in  June  in  ground  that  has 
been  previously  deeply  dug  and  well-manured. 
Plant  5  feet  aparteach  way.  Howoftendo  we  see 
the  effect  spoilt  by  thick  planting,  and  instead 
of  well-shaped  plants  showing  their  blooms  to 
advantage,  a  tangled  mass  of  weakly  shoots  and 
deformod  flowers.  Tying  and  thinning  must  lie 
regularly  attended  to.  A  strong  stake  about 
6  feet  long  should  be  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground  close  to  the  plant.  This  is  best  done  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Afterwards,  as  growth 
progresses,  insert  four  smaller  stakes,  to  which 
the  side-shoots  should  be  secured.  Heavy  rain 
and  high  wind,  which  we  bo  frequently  got  at 
this  time  of  tho  year,  do  great  damage  to 
Dahlias  if  not  properly  tied.  Five  shoots  to 
each  plant  are  ample  ;  all  the  rest  should  be  cut 
out  as  they  grow.  Copious  wi 
weather  are  very  benefiess.l.  j  >  JSal 
very  destructive,  but  may  easil 
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that  being  situated  on  an  oarthquako  lino  may 
conduce  to  warmth  and  fertility,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  is  felt,  although  it 
actually  touches  the  coast  further  to  tho  north¬ 
ward.  We  have  not,  however,  tho  golden  rays 
of  the  southern  sun,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
William  Allen  Richardson  Rose  is  usually  only 
in  various  shades  of  yellow,  though  in  England 
it  is  said  to  be  tinted  rod,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  is  a  most  brilliant  orange. 

Kishom,  Rons- shire,  N.B.  Mary  Sarittt. 


FROM  GRASS  FIELD  TO  FLOWER  GAR¬ 
DEN  IN  TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS. 

By  Two  Beginners. 

A  very  plain-looking  stone-built  house  in  a 
rectangular  field  became  our  home  in  tho  early 
spring  of  1898.  After  several  years’  labour  in  a 
town  terrace  garden  plot,  with  the  recurring 
disappointments  caused  by  denso  smoke,  home¬ 
less  cats,  and  mischievous  urchins,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  begin  the  making  of  a 
garden  in  the  country,  and  we  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work  and  thought  expended  in 
changing  the  erstwhile  pasture  into  a  garden  of 
sweet-smelling  plants  and  old-world  flowers. 

Perhaps  an  account  of  it  may  interest  other 
beginners  who  may  at  first  sight  of  a  bare  field 
and  rather  ugly  house  sigh  at  the  thought  of 
the  long  time  it  will  be  before  the  place  can  lie 
all  pretty.  But  before  beginning  let  us 
nowledge  the  great  dobt  of  gratitudo  we'oWi) 
lie  “  English  Flower  Gardei 
ors  to  Gardening  Illustrated*  *ier'  'many 
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house  to  give  a  sense  of  rest,  to  serve  for  an 
actual  resting  place  when  tho  summer  days 
should  permit  of  tho  deck-chairs  being  brought 
out,  and  also  to  contrast  with  herbaceous  bor¬ 
ders  to  bound  it  on  three  sidos.  Tho  gardener 
levelled  the  lawn  after  digging  the  field  Bod-’ 
in  two  spits  deop,  and  he  dug  up  the  borders 
similarly.  A  concrete  footpath  leading  up  to  the 
houBe  was  something  we  had  to  reckon  with,  bo  it 
was  made  the  dividing  line  between  herbaceous 
borders  and  lawn,  and  we  had  a  rustic  gate  made 
where  the  walk  was  cut  through  tho  hedge.  I  he 
field  sloping  slightly  down  on  the  west  side  made 
a  flat  lawn  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  unless  we 
tipped  a  lot  more  soil,  so  we  bethought  our¬ 
selves  of  having  a  lower  level  on  tho  west  side, 
and  accordingly  ran  a  GrasB  bank  down  to  a 
level  Grass  walk,  C  feet  wide,  and  made  tho 
west  herbaceous  border  beyond  tho  flat  Gra*» 
walk.  We  say  Grass,  but,  sad  to  say,  there 
was  no  Grass  for  many  weeks— merely  brown 
earth  where  the  lawn  and  the  bank  and  the  flat 
Gross  walk  ought  to  be.  Hcflb  we  watched  for 
the  lawn  seeds  to  spring  up  !  How  wo  trie 
to  frighten  the  sparrows  away  !  How  they  get 
bo  tame  that  they  perched  on  the  top  of  t|  ® 
sticks  that  supported  the  nets  and  waited  tm 
they  found  a  broken  mesh  to  get  through- 
Finally,  after  a  recond  sowing,  a  greemsn 
appearance  came  over  tho  soil,  and  we  cou  | 
quite  easily  see  that  there  really  was  a  hiwr- 
Meanwhile  we  had  planted  the  three  herbaceous 
borders,  a  few  bushy  things  at  the  back  to  g" 
Shelter  arid  form  a  background  for  the  |>&ri  > 
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etc.,  formed  this  backing  of  shrubs,  and  in 
front,  but  not  in  lines,  came  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Larkspurs,  Pyrethrums,  Gypsophila, 
Day  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis, 
Doronioum  Ifarpur-Crowe,  Kchinops,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Campanulas,  Pinks,  Forget- mo- nots, 
Potentillas,  Pansies,  and  Iceland  Poppies,  with 
small  Saxifrages  and  Aubrietia,  etc.,  along  the 
raised  edge  of  the  concrete  walk. 

These  plants  were  not  all  put  in  the  first 
spring.  Moreover,  those  that  were  planted 
were,  of  course,  very  small.  There  wore  many 
bare  places  left  in  April  and  May  of  1898,  so 
we  bought  a  lot  of  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  and 
filled  up  many  of  the  gaps.  Seeds  sown  in  our 
town  garden  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  into  anything  beyond  miserably  stunted 
plants  with  hardly  any  flowers  or  nono  at  all, 
no  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  when  our 
first  summergave  us  a  glorious  show  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  Blue  Cornflowers,  Each- 
scholtzias,  Mikado  Poppies,  Mignonette,  etc., 
intermingled  with  many  lovely  flowering  plants 
that  had  seemed  so  small  and  unpromising  when 
planter!  in  March.  To  watch  a  garden  grow  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  studies  that  a  man 
can  pursue.  It  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  us  the 
first  summer,  and  it  has  been  none  the  less 
since. 

Of  course,  our  colour  schomo  in  that  first 
season  was  nil.  Our  own  dormant  sense  of 
garden  fitness  had  not  been  awakened.  Sufficient 
joy  was  it  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  goigeous 
wealth  of  flowers,  and  for  the  roward  of  a  day's 
work  at  business  to  see  the  flowers  and  smell 
the  sweet  perfumes  was  enough.  The  Rose 
bordor  which  we  had  planted  from  the  first  spring 
was  a  success  from  the  first.  The  Clematis, 
Anipelopsis  Veitchi,  Honeysuckle,  and  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses  that  wore  against  the  house  soon 
made  rapid  growth  and  flowered  well  in  1899. 
In  that  year  the  hardy  perennials  had  in¬ 
creased  marvollously.  Gifts  from  our  gardening 
friends  had  filled  up  many  gaps  in  tho  borders  ; 
an  1898  seedling  pink  Mallow  turned  into  a  huge 
shrub  in  1899,  and  was  a  magnificent  sight  for 
weeks.  Similarly  with  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
etc.,  and  tho  Pansies  have  stood  every  winter 
and  Bpread  till  they  and  tho  lovely  bosses  of 
•Saxifrage  and  Aubrietia  cover  the  whole  length 
of  the  concrete  edging  and  hide  it  from  view. 
The  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  and  Columbines  do 
not  all  brave  the  winter  in  our  northern  and 
exposed  position  :  but  by  renewing  a  few  each 
spring  we  keep  up  a  good  display  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  This  year,  1000,  is  our  third 
summer,  and  from  tho  time  whon  bulbs  were 
succeeded  by  whito  Alyssum  and  yellow  Roroni- 
cum  we  have  hail  a  constant  feast  of  good 
things.  Some  of  the  coarser  annuals  of  1898  are 
not  now  allowed  to  encroach  whore  the  delicate 
scent  of  Night-scented  Stocks  and  Niootiana 
shares  with  the  Mignonette  in  wafting  a  lovely 
perfume  over  the  garden  at  dusk.  Many  new 
friends,  some  small,  as  Saxifrage  oppositifolia 
and  the  Gentians,  some  large,  os  Bocconia  and 
lovely  Larkspurs,  now  have  a  place. 

Our  garden  is  a  ioy  to  us,  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  our  friends,  and  o  never-failing  incentive  to 
prize  all  that  is  host  in  Nature  and  in  life.  All 
honour  bo  to  thoso  men  and  women  who  have 
during  the  past  25  yoars  been  striving  to  teach 
England  what  a  gardon  should  bo.  We  have  a 
vast  deal  to  loarn  yot,  but  the  learning  gives 
half  the  pleasure.  Work  and  watching  do  the 
reet. 

Begonias. — A  wonderful  improvement  has 
been  offoctod  in  bedding  Begonias  within  tho 
last  few  seasons— viz. ,  the  adoption  of  plants  of 
more  sturdy  habit  with  erect  or  nearly  erect 
flowers  and  thinner  planting.  For  some  years 
as  large-flowered  varieties  as  could  possibly  be 
obtained  were  employed,  with  the  result  that 
one  very  seldom  saw  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
blooms  and  flower-spikes  being,  as  a  rule,  nearly 

S rostrate  or  hidden  by  the  foliage,  while  tho 
rooping  habit  of  tho  flowers  prevented  any 
more  being  seen  of  them  than  the  outside  of  the 
petals.  Under  such  circumstances  a  bed  of  good 
scarlet  or  pink  Pelargoniums  was  far  brighter 
than  the  Begonias,  and  there  was  the  danger 
that  the  latter  would  gradually  decline  in 
favour.  The  introduction,  however,  of  such 
varieties  as  Worthiana  and  ascotensis  into  the 
flower  garden  proved  what  had  hitherto*  been 
wanting  in  Begonias, .ani)  the  skill  of  the  hybfj- 
diser  quickly  gave  us  ill  the  oommoirtulleVoua 


section  a  type  with  erect  flowors  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  profusion,  retaining,  too,  in  the 
plant  the  fine  bold  foliage  and  sturdy  habit. 
The  habit  of  planting  very  thickly  is  now, 
happily,  almost  diacanled,  sufficient  room  being 
given  to  allow  for  tho  proper  development  of 
individual  plants  and  to  show  a  dwarf  carpet 
between  that  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  Begonia  ;  even  a  little  soil  visible  horo  and 
there  is  better  than  a  close  huddling  together  of 
the  plants.  A  good  carpet  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
golden  Mesembryanthomum,  Koniga  variegata, 
or  some  of  the  white  or  light-coloured  Tufted 
Pansies. 

ENGLISH  IRIS. 

Til  1.8  bulbous  Iris  is  not  a  native  plant,  but 
comes  from  tho  Pyrenees.  It  was  originally 
exported  from  Bristol  to  Holland,  where  tho 
Dutch  named  tho  novelty  tho  English  Iris,  and 
tho  bulb  still  encourages  the  deception  by 
flourishing  us  well  with  us  as  any  native  plant. 
In  cottago  gardens  it  flowors  year  after  year 
undisturbed  in  light  soil  and  in  heavy  soil,  in 
sun  and  in  shade.  Tho  English  Iris,  however, 
has  its  preferences,  and  these  are  apparently  a 


the  seed-box  was  emptied,  and,  with  a  littlo 
fresh  soil  added,  refilled  with  tho  smallest 
plants,  thus  rearing  about  130  in  all.  Because 
the  spring  was  then  well  advancod,  these  newly- 
filled  boxes  wore  left  uncovered,  hut  were  stood 
on  the  shady  side  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until 
well-rooted,  then  were  put  into  tho  sunshine, 
and  during  the  recent  hot  woathur,  which,  1  icing 
kept  well  watered,  they  seemed  to  enjoy,  they 
mado  strong  growth.  Now  one  third  of  tho 
plants  has  been  put  into  small  pots  and  stood 
on  to  a  small  bordor,  where  all  will  certuinly 
flower  next  spring.  All  tho  rest  have  boon 
replanted  more  thinly  into  other  shallow  boxes, 
and  by  the  end  of  .September  the}-  too  will  bo 
strong  enough  to  plant  out  into  bordors  or  lie 

Sotted.  I  fully  expect  that  ovory  plant  will 
ower  next  spring. 

Ariucn. Asaro  of  the  hardiest  of  border  plants. 
They  are  far  less  liable  to  injury  from  insects  or 
birds,  or  funguses  than  are  many  others,  and 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  they  endure 
and  bloom  freely  for  many  veal's.  But.  it 
is  wise  to  sow  a  little  seed  of  tho  best 
border  varieties  obtainable  every  year,  os 
in  that  way  a  superior  stock  may  eventually  bo 
obtained.  Good  features  to  look  for  in  border 


English  Iris  Mont  Blanc.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Dr.  Ohown,  Townshond,  Hayle. 


light  soil  and  a  sunny  situation.  As  tho  bulbs 
increase  rapidly  thoy  are  hotter  if  lifted  evory 
two  or  three  years  in  August,  when  the  bulbs 
are  at  rest,  and  replanted  again  in  September  or 
October.  Tho  variety  illustrated  is  a  fine  white 
self  named  Mont  Blanc.  The  flowers  are  borne 
two  on  a  spike,  and  last  woll  in  water.  J.  C. 

AURICULAS  AND  POLYANTHUSES. 

I  would  like  to  offer  what  encouragement  is 
possible  to  many  readers  of  Gardening,  who, 
liko  myself,  live  in  a  town  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  locality,  and  have  only  a  tiny  back-garden 
in  which  to  grow  anything,  in  relation  to  the 
spring  flowors  abovo  named.  I  sowed  seod  of 
border  Auriculas  in  a  shallow  box  at  tho  end  of 
March,  stood  the  box  in  a  rather  larger  one, 
then  covered  thorn  up  with  a  piece  of  stout 
glass.  Growth  was  slow,  germination  irregular. 
That  is  always  the  case  with  Auriculas,  and 
much  patience  is  needed  to  allow  tho  Boed-box 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  enable  all  the  seed 
to  grow.  As  the  plants  grew  I  lifted  out  the 
strongest  carefully  and  dibbled  them  out 
i'  i«Si  k  apart  into  other  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
tnowwNsoil  I  could  obtain.  In  abouUiMditriih 


Auriculas  are  stout,  stiff  stems  that  support  tho 
bloomB  erect,  largo,  well-formed  flowors  of  good 
bright  or  pleasing  colours,  and,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  sweet  perfume.  But  in  raising  a  batch  of 
aoedlings  each  year  it  is  possible  then  to  replace 
inferior  varieties  with  hotter  ones,  and  if  tho 
product  of  each  year  be  but  a  dozen  or  twenty 
superior  the  gain  is  groat,  as  then  in  a  few  years 
a  first-class  strain  is  obtained.  Those  who  set 
about  the  culture  of  border  Auriculas  in  this 
way  will  find  themselves  in  a  year  or  two 
greatly  attached  to  the  flowers,  and  thoy  will 
goo  from  year  to  year  material  reward.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  outdoor  purposes  to  grow  tho  choice 
show  or  alpine  varieties.  They  will  not  bo  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  can  be  grown  woll  only  in 
pots  in  a  light  framo  or  greenhouse.  With 
regard  to 

Polyanthuses,  and  of  those  not  tho  old, 
worthless,  gold-laced  forms,  but  the  largo- 
flowered  and  beautiful  bordor  section,  no  sooner 
was  my  large  box  at  liberty  than  I  filled  it 
noarly  full  of  soil  and  sowed  seed  in  it,  watering 
freely,  covering  up  close  with  the  glass,  and 
\yr>j(^tj  tearing  it  in  the  full  sunshine,  yet  on 
warm  days  shading  it.  The  result  is  that  now 
wnyl  ®  plants  lifted  and 
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dibbled  out  where  to  bloom,  and  these  will  grow 
freely  up  to  the  end  of  October,  flowering  well 
next  spring.  That  is  the  product  of  pure  town 
gardening  in  a  small  back  yard.  Those  who 
care  to  do  so  could  put  some  of  their  Polyan¬ 
thuses  so  raised  into  5-inch  pots,  to  bloom  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse.  Very  much  pleasure  and 

Srofit  will  result  to  amateur  growers  of  these 
owers  alone  if  they  will  but  work  to  secure 
good  class  form  in  stem  and  blooms.  It  is  well 
to  make  a  sowing  as  described  early  in  May,  as 
then  the  plants  become  extra  strong  by  the 
following  spring.  A.  D. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Funkia  Sleboldl.— Would  Funkia  Sieboldi  do  well 
under  the  shade  of  tree,  or  does  it  prefer  a  dry,  sunny 
border?— Yorkhiiikk. 

[This  plant  prefers  a  deep  and  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  does  not  object  to  shade,  provided  the 
soil  is  not  greatly  robbed  by  the  nearness  of 
tree  roots.  All  the  same,  it  is  in  a  rather  moist 
soil  that  much  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
growth  is  marie.] 

Management  of  lawn.— In  front  of  my  house  I 
have  a  lawn  measuring  about  5  yards  broad  by  10  yards 
long.  It  has  a  good  slope  the  long  way,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  drain  well  if  the  soil  were  good.  It  was  sown  with 
Grass-seeds  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  well  looked  after, 
but  does  very  poorly.  There  are  many  bare  places,  and  in 
others  the  Grass  is  poor.  Moss  appears  here  and  there. 
The  soil  appears  to  be  heavy,  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  clay.  Can  I  get  a  good  lawn  by  manuring,  etc  ?  If  so, 
will  you  kindly  state  precisely  what  treatment  you 
recommend  ? — R.  R.  D. 

[A  good  dressing  of  lime  would  benefit  your 
mossy  lawn,  and  manure  of  almost  any  kind 
would  help  the  Grasses  afterwards.  Cover  the 
bare  places  with  a  little  fine  sifted  soil,  and  sow 
Grass  seeds  thickly  thereon,  and  roll  down.  If 
sown  during  September  the  seeds  will  soon 
germinate.  We  have  seen  good  results  follow 
an  application  of  basic  slag.  It  thickens  and 
fines  the  Grass,  but  as  it  acts  slowly  should  be 
sown  during  the  autumn.  For  lawns  we  recom¬ 
mend  about  10  lb.  per  square  rod.  It  is  very 
cheap.] 

Tecoma  radicans. — A  large  specimen  is 
now  flowering  at  Kew  on  No.  1  Museum. 
Although  cultivated  in  this  country  as  early  as 
1640,  it  is  not  seen  nearly  so  often  as  such  a 
good  plant  ought  to  be.  Its  large  bunches  of 
tubular  orange-scarlet  flowers,  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  are  borne  at  the  end  of  drooping 
shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth.  It 
flowers  best  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  to  which 
it  clings  in  the  manner  of  Ivy,  although  it  is 
said  to  do  well  when  scrambling  over  a  tree. 
It  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  root  cuttings, 
or  layers.  All  the  pruning  necessary  is  to  cut 
away  weak  growth  and  to  shorten  the  stronger 
ones  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  strong- 
flowering  growths. — J.  P.  Q. 

Nasturtiums.  —  I  send  herewith  some 
Nasturtiums  from  two  large  beds  in  my  garden, 
about  18  feet  by  6  feet.  They  are  self-sown, 
and  are  the  result  of  a  3d.  packet  of  seed  sown 
three  years  ago.  The  bees  seem  to  have  hybri¬ 
dised  them,  and  I  have  now  the  most  wonderful 
colours— purple,  brown,  pink,  and  some  splashed 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  beds  have 
been  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  the  whole  summer 
and  the  admiration  of  everyone  who  has  Been 
them.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  colours 
are  somewhat  unusual,  and  it  may  interest  your 
many  readers  to  know  what  a  brilliant  display 
can  be  made  almost  without  any  outlay. — G., 
Hampstead.  [A  very  bright  bouquet  of  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  and  a  few  of  the  blooms  are  certainly 
of  unusual  tints. — Ed.] 

Carnations  (R.  IF.  P.)— No,  if  you  cut 
them  back  to  the  old  stems  you  will  only  get 
small  breaks  on  those  stems  that  will  take  a 
year  to  grow  strong  enough  to  flower.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  suggest  layering  the  best  shoots  and  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  remainder  ;  or,  if  you  have  not 
time  to  layer  them,  why  not  make  a  small  hole 
from  the  centre  stem  outward  and  part  bury  the 
stem  and  peg  it  down  and  keep  in  place  in  this 
way  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  such  vigour  in 
these  plants  as  your  note  suggests,  and  we 
should  expect  a  fine  display  of  bloom  if  you  only 
put  down  all  the  layers  you  can.  These  layers 
you  need  not  transplant,  but  let  them  remain 
where  you  layer  them  if  you  feel  so  disposed. 
Thus  treated  they  make  a  fine  show,  and  oould 
be  discarded  another  year  in  favour  of  younger 
plants.  Where  the  plants  can  /><Pfetauieo  a. 
second  year  the  amouci1,;qf  bloom  V  wpkdli  fu  .t, 


Rudbeckia  Qolden  Glow  (syn.  Rud- 
beckia  laciniata  fl.-pl.). — Those  who  have  seen 
this  double  form  of  Rudbeckia  laciniata  in 
growth  can  best  realise  its  merits  and  its 
beauties.  The  flowers  are,  unless  when  too 
strongly  grown,  not  at  all  lumpy,  but  are  in¬ 
formal  enough  to  make  them  both  pretty  in  the 
garden  and  useful  for  cutting.  The  plant  has 
also  a  good  sturdy,  upright  habit,  without  being 
absolutely  stiff.  Those  who  wish  strong  plants 
of  large  dimensions  which  will  produce  massive 
blooms  will  do  well  to  give  R.  Goiden  Glow 
strong  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  but  those  who 
like  blooms  of  moderate  size  will  be  pleased 
with  those  produced  on  plants  grown  in  a  drier 
position.  This  Rudbeckia  is  likely  to  be  a 
favourite  plant  in  the  future,  unless  the  rage 
for  large  blooms  leads  to  its  being  grown  into 
coarseness. 

Planting  perennials,  etc.  (An  Ama¬ 
teur). — Nine-tenths  of  the  best  and  finest 
perennials  may  be  planted  in  February  and 
March  with  success  and  every  chance  of  flower- 
ing — provided,  of  course,  you  secured  good 
plants — the  same  season.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  Pajonies  and  Hellebores,  which  are 
best  planted  quite  early  in  September.  Such 
bulbs  as  Leueojum,  Scillas,  and  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths  may  be  planted  from  dry  roots— as 
distinct  from  being  transplanted — say  to  the 
end  of  November.  Snowdrops  and  all  bulbous 
Irises  should  be  planted  long  before,  and, 
indeed,  the  others  are  by  no  means  benefitted 
by  late  planting,  though  they  better  endure  the 
ordeal.  Irises  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the 
hardy  plant  nurserymen  advertising  in  these 
columns.  Most  of  them  keep  very  large  and 
select  stocks.  We  cannot  recommend  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  in  such  a  case.  The  annuals  you 
name  should  be  sown  by  the  end  of  April  at 
least.  Quite  a  variety  of  biennials  may  be 
sown  during  July  and  August,  left  to  winter  in 
the  seed-beds  and  planted  in  their  permanent 
positions  quite  early  in  March.  Others  sown  at 
the  same  time  may  require  a  slight  frame  pro¬ 
tection  from  winter  frost  and  wet.  Plant  them 
out  in  March.  If  heat  can  be  given,  such  things 
as  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  and  the  like  may 
be  sown  in  January,  and  by  growing  quickly 
and  without  check,  flower  the  same  year,  only 
somewhat  later  than  cuttings  of  the  same 
things  rooted  in  September  or  October. 

Planting  borders  (R.  A.  P.).— In  your 
borders  Roses  and  Fuchsias  should  be  planted 
near  the  back  of  the  border  alternately. 
Between  these  should  come  groups  of  various 
Lilies,  to  include  L.  candidum,  croceum,  Kra- 
meri,  Martagon  in  variety,  Pardalinum,  testa  - 
ceum,  chalcedonicum,  auratum,  and  speciosum  ; 
these  would  make  a  grand  show,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  borders  might  be  filled  in  with 
groups,  varying  in  size,  of  such  flowers  as  the 
following  :  Narcissus,  Tulips,  to  include  some 
of  the  late-flowering  kinds.  Snowdrops,  Glad¬ 
ioli,  Violas,  Tufted  Pansies,  in  groups  of  one 
colour  ;  a  few  patches  of  Autumn  Crocuses  near 
the  front,  and  a  few  of  the  dwarf-flowered  .Star- 
worts  in  single  plants,  which  are  so  lovely  now, 
or  will  be  soon,  along  the  centre.  Then  there 
should  be  groups  of  border  Carnations  and 
Pinks,  from  which  layers  may  be  taken  when 
necessary  ;  but  the  old  plants  should  be  left  to 
flower,  which  they  will  do  most  abundantly. 
Where  effect  is  sought  we  just  layer  some  of  the 
outside  shoots  to  form  with  the  old  plant  a 
broad  mass  and  let  the  whole  remain  to  flower. 
Pinks  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Groups 
of  Rudbeckia  speciosa  and  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
will  supply  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  a  few  Delphiniums  and  P.eonies  may 
be  scattered  about  singly.  Herbaceous  Phloxes 
are  very  bright  now,  but  they  want  a  good  deal 
of  nourishment.  Iceland  Poppies  are  lovely  in 
good-sized  patches  near  the  front,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Aubrietias  and  the  dwarf  Cam¬ 
panulas.  Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe  is  very 
useful  for  cutting  and  has  a  bright  effect  in  the 
border.  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  Erigeron 
speciosum  superbum  are  lovely  things  for  cut¬ 
ting.  If  any  room  is  still  vacant  fill  in  with 
Wallflowers,  golden  and  red,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Antirrhinums  in  good-sized  patches. 

Dry  weather  annuals. — It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  anything  in  the  way  of  flowers  that 
.slajmls  prolonged  drought  fairly  well,  arid 
holds  its  foliage  and  contjne^,  to  ;bl§tjur 


when  other  things  have  practically  succumbed. 
From  this  standpoint  there  are  few  annual* 
better  than  the  Sunflower  known  under  the 
names  of  Stella,  New  Miniature,  etc.  On  a 
rather  poor  border  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
plants  of  this  Sunflower  have  not  gone  so  high 
as  usual,  but  they  are  in  the  best  of  health  and 
covered  with  the  bright-coloured  blooms,  the 
black  eye  and  the  rich  yellow  of  the  petals 
forming  an  effective  contrast.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  dry-weather  plant  is  Cosmos  bipinnatus  and 
its  varieties,  an  annual  with  Fennel-like  foliage 
and  light  graceful  flowers.  The  latter  look 
flimsy,  but  stand  much  longer,  both  on  the 
plant  and  in  a  cut  state,  than  their  appearance 
would  seem  to  indicate.  A  deeper  and  more 
pronounced  shade  of  purple  would  be  a  decided 
acquisition.  Marigolds  flourish  amazingly  in 
heat  and  drought,  only  under  these  conditions 
decaying  blooms  have  to  be  promptly  removed 
in  order  to  prolong  the  display.  Petunias  also 
do  well,  growing  freely  and  blooming  profusely, 
only  they  want  a  heavier  and  more  retentive 
soil.  Antirrhinums,  of  course,  revel  in  heat. 
The  Marguerite  type  of  Carnation  also  does 
well  in  dry  weather. 

Uncommon  bedding  plants.— Plum¬ 
bago  capensis  has  now  become  a  decided 
favourite,  large  plants  on  a  dwarfer  carpet  pre¬ 
senting  possibly  the  most  effective  display. 
Humea  Megans  is  an  old  favourite.  Lately, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  declined  in  favour, 
possibly  owing  to  the  fact  thjt  a  difficulty  is 
often  experienced  in  raising  the  plants.  Thor¬ 
oughly  good  seed  that  will  grow  well  is  not 
easily  obtainable.  Late  in  the  season  when  the 
long  spikes  of  seed  are  swaying  gently  in  the 
breeze  it  is  a  very  attractive  plant.  Occasional 
plants  make  a  nice  break  to  beds  of  dwarf 
Pelargoniums,  only  the  latter  must  be  kept  well 
away  from  the  Humeas  that  the  bottom  flower- 
spikes  may  have  room  to  develop  and  be  pre¬ 
served  intact.  Seedling  Humeas  will  now  be 
nice  little  stuff,  and  may  be  transferred  singly 
to  very  small  pots  or  pricked  out  into  seed-pans 
or  boxes,  shifting  again  rather  later  in  the 
season.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  plants 
too  large  for  wintering  ;  4-inch  or  at  the  most 
5-inch  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough,  and  they 
can  get  the  last  shift  with  the  approach  of 
brighter  days  at  the  beginning  of  another  season. 
When  the  small  pots  get  well  filled  with  toots 
it  is  advisable  to  give  weak  liquid- manure  twice 
a  week,  the  Humea  when  fairly  well  established 
being  a  gross  feeder.  An  old  favourite  is 
Maurandya  Barclavana,  a  very  fine  plant  as  a 
trailer  for  raised  beds.  Planted  close  to  the 
piles  that  support  the  soil  and  allowed  to  droop 
over  them  it  blooms  with  wonderful  profusion, 
and  the  colour  is  one  not  often  met  with  in  out¬ 
door  flowers.  A  similar  position  is  just  the 
place  for  Convolvulus  tricolor  in  variety,  a  very 
beautiful  annual,  throwing  blooms  of  soft  ami 
varied  shades,  and  with  a  well-sustained  flower¬ 
ing  season.  The  old  Cuphea  platycentra, 
although  not  particularly  striking  in  appear¬ 
ance,  makes  an  admirable  carpet,  the  bushy 

Slants  being  covered  with  the  peculiarly-shaped 
owers. 

The  white  Everlasting  Pea  tLathvrus 
latifolius  albus). — Very  few  hardy  climbing 
plants  can  surpass  this  for  freedom  of  flower¬ 
ing.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the  plants 
are  old  and  well  established.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  plant  came  under  notice 
quite  recently  in  a  market  nursery  which  runs 
beside  a  deep  railway  cutting.  The  limit  of  the 
company’ s  property  is  marked  by  their  usual 
four-barred  fence  and  posts,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fence,  or  rather  the  space  at  dis¬ 
posal,  plants  of  the  Everlasting  Pea  had  been 
set  out  at  a  few  feet  apart  along  an  extensive 
line  of  some  300  yards  or  400  yards.  The  plants 
were  merely  looped  to  the  fence  by  strong  coni, 
and  have  for  many  weeks  in  succession  provide  *1 
an  untold  wealth  of  blossoms,  and  of  not*  little 
value,  seeing  the  cost  of  production  is  trifling- 
The  plant  in  question  is  such  a  favourite,  that 
private  gardeners  might  imitate  this  method, 
even  if  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  are  certain 
positions  in  almost  every  garden  where  a  sort  or 
floral  fence  such  as  this  suggests  would  not  only 
prove  attractive,  but  valuable,  for  lone  spray* 
of  flower  and  foliage  could  be  cut  inuct,  and 
these  of  a  pretty  and  useful  kind.  In  such 
jideitioWk!  the  plants  if  given  room  root  deeply 
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AGAVE  AMERICANA. 

In  the  colder  parts  of  the  British  Isles  the 
American  Aloe  can  only  be  used  for  outdoor 
decoration  when  planted  in  largo  tubs,  which  aro 
laced  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  and 
nused  under  glass  in  the  winter  months. 
Treated  in  this  manner  the  Aloe  is  a  highly 
ornamental  subject,  but  does  not  approach  the 
dimensions  and  nobility  of  form  that  charac¬ 
terise  it  when  grown  in  the  open  ground  as  it  is 
largely  in  the  south-west.  In  many  instances  it 
assumes  gigantic  proportions,  its  blue-grey, 
spine-serrated  leaves  often  attaining  a  length  of 
9  feet  and  over.  In  the  torrid  climes,  the 
home  of  the  Aloe,  its  colour  seems  to  merge  into 
that  of  the  stone  and  sand  of  its  surroundings, 
and  strikes  no  note  of  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
monotony  of  the  sun-scorched  landscape,  but 
where,  as  in  this  country,  the  strong  curves  of 
the  massive  leaves  are  thrown  into  high  relief 
by  infinite  gradations  of  tender  green,  ranging 
in  colour  from  the  sombre  tint  of  the  Yew  to 
the  soft  hues  of  some  of  the  Japanese  Maplos,  it 
forms  a  pleasing  and  effective  incident  in  the 


WINTERING  CALADIUM  BULBS. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Cala- 
diums  during  recent  years,  and  now  the  bulbs 
may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  this  should 
induce  all  who  want  fine  foliaged  plants  of  easy 
culture  to  grow  them.  I  know  many  think 
Caladiums  difficult  to  manage.  This  is  not  so, 
provided  you  have  a  warm  corner  to  store  the 
bulbs  in  winter,  with  a  Cucumber-pit  to  grow 
them  on  in  the  early  periods  of  their  growth.  A 
large  number  of  would-be  cultivators  are 
debarred  from  doing  so,  as  they  are  under  the 
impression  the  bulbs  are  so  very  difficult  to 
winter.  Many  errors  are  made  in  storing,  and 
I  am  convinced  the  larger  portion  arises  from 
not  ripening  the  bnlbs  well  during  the  growing 
period.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
as  soon  as  their  decorative  value  is  over  placed 
in  (lark,  cold  positions,  and  often  allowed  to 
ripen  off  prematurely.  This  should  not  be.  The 
bulbs  should  never  bo  allowed  to  get  dry  till  all 
the  foliage  has  ripened  naturally.  Some  think 
these  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  hot  place.  This 
is  not  necessary.  They  will  bear  being  wot  all 


an  average  amount  of  care  it  is  easy  to  keep  the 
plants  in  safety.  The  best  way  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  coal  ashes  up  to  the  rim,  or  over  it,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  them  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  glass.  From  the  end  of  October  until 
well  into  March  no  watering  should  be  thought 
of,  and  any  signs  of  decay  in  the  leaves  at  the 
same  time  be  attended  to  and  removed.  If  in 
extremely  cold  weather  it  is  considered  desirablo 
to  use  protecting  material,  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
leave  on  a  chink  of  air  than  close  down  for 
days  together,  perhaps  quite  closely.  When 
room  cannot  be  found  under  glass,  the  next  best 
way  is  to  stack  the  plants,  as  Strawberries  are 
sometimes  done,  on  their  sides,  so  as  to  keep 
the  roots  on  the  dry  side.  In  the  case  of  frame- 
grown  plants,  no  protection  at  all  is  needed 
after  March  ;  they  may  then  stand  outside 
entirely,  but  be  plunged,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
in  some  measure  protect  the  roots. 

Culture  and  propagation. — Considerably 
more  plants  are  no  doubt  raised  from  seed  than 
by  any  other  means,  but  they  may  be  increased 
by  root  cuttings  in  a  similar  way  to  Seakale. 
This  latter  plan  is  a  capital  one  when  a  superior 


Agave  amcricano. 


colour-scheme.  At  the  Cape,  whore  Agave 
americana  has  been  naturalised  and  whore  it  is 
used  extensively  as  a  fence  plant,  for  which 
purpose  its  curved  spines  render  it  admirably 
adapted,  it  flowers  freely,  and  colonies  in  bloom 
mav  often  be  seen  on  the  wind-swept  flats,  thoir 
tall,  rigid  spiree  of  inflorescence  presenting,  at 
a  distance,  the  appearance  of  rudely-fashioned 
telegraph  poles. 

In  bouth  Devon  and  Cornwall  specimens 
may  not  seldom  be  seen  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
Isles  of  Scilly  a  dozen  or  more  flowering 
examples  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  closo 
proximity.  The  great  blossom-Bpikes,  which 
often  attain  a  height  of  between  20  feet  and 
:«>  feet,  though  quaint,  are  by  no  means  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  as  they  are  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  plant— since  flowering  is  the  "swan-song” 
of  the  Aloe  as  it  is  of  the  liamboo,  the  Aloe 
invariably  dying  after  it  has  bloomed— it  is  n 
matter  of  regret  rather  than  exultation  to  view 
the  throwing  up  of  the  candelabrum  like  flower- 
spire  that  denotes  the  loss  of  a  plant  whicl 
for  many  years  proved  a  noble  feature  /ntTio 
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tho  winter,  provided  tlioy  aro  well  ripened.  I 
have  many  bulbs  planted  out  at  the  back  away 
from  the  warmth,  and  I  doubt  if  over  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  soil  is  more  than  5S  degs.  These 
are  kept  continually  watered,  as  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  amongst  Ferns,  and  it  is  seldom  I  lose  a 
bulb.  J.  Crook. 


THE  CHIMNEY  BELLFLOWER  (CAM- 
l’ANULA  PYRAM1DALIS). 

Around  London  this  has  been  known  to  Btand 
outside  uninjured  through  the  winter,  but  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  to  risk  the  stock  in  this 
fashion.  What  has  most  to  lio  feared  during 
the  winter  is  excess  of  moisture  rathor  than 
extromo  cold  in  outside  culture,  whilst  in  frames 
a  close  atmosphere  is  equally  prejudicial,  more 
particularly  if  the  crowns  of  the  plants  lie 
denso  ones,  with  lateral  shoots  and  foliage  in 
proportion.  The  prevalence  of  fogs  around  the 
metropolis  and  other  busy  centres  also  militates 
against  tJiin  plant,  and  these  not  being  pure 
"°S"  Cuxtjici^aggravato  the  mischief  when  out¬ 
line  Ads  i|!|^  In  any  cold  frame,  however, 


form  is  detected  amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings 
so  as  to  socure  its  increase  without  future 
variation.  They  do  vary,  and  that  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  both  in  colour  and  habit. 
The  deep  blue  and  the  pure  white  are  pos¬ 
sibly  the  two  best  shades  ;  whilst  in  the  habit 
thore  is  a  considerable  diflorence  in  the 
density  of  the  spikes  as  well  as  in  the  height 
of  the  plants,  which  varies  from  2J  feet  to 
H  feet.  Tho  taller  plants  are  in  many  wa}s 
the  moat  ornamental  when  bearing  dense  spikes 
4  feet  and  It  feet  in  longth.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  either  careful  selection  of  the  seed 
or  propagation  by  root  cuttings.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  from  March  to  May.  The 
oarlier  sowing  will  often  yield  plants  of  fairly 
good  size  that  will  flower  in  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  months  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
These  may  be  useful,  but  they  are  not  so 
ornamental  or  imposing  as  plants  nearly  a  year 
older.  If  sown  in  May,  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
fit  to  handle,  and  afterwards  potted  and 
wintered  either  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  they 

,  have  -' ill!  Iih«j  I  rifexti  season  in  which  to  grow. 
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season  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots.  After  being 
wintered  in  small  pots  they  may  be  potted  about 
April  into  6-inch  pots,  or  larger  ones  if  the 
plants  be  extra  strong.  Another  shift  will  be 
needed  later  in  the  season.  This  timo  the  most 
promising  mav  be  potted  into  their  blooming 
pots  if  there  oe  room  enough  to  winter  them 
thus,  otherwise  into  about  9-inch  pots,  one 
further  shift  being  given  the  following  April  or 
early  in  May,  at  any  rate  before  the  spikes 
begin  to  push  np.  The  soil  best  suited  to  them 
is  good  turfy  loam  with  some  silver-sand  or 
road-scrapings ;  to  this  a  little  leaf-mould  may 
be  added  in  preference  to  any  rotten  manure, 
the  latter  having  a  tendency  to  create  too 
vigorous  or  sappy  a  growth.  In  potting  after 
the  seedling  stage  has  boon  passed  the  soil  should 
be  made  as  firm  as  for  pot  Strawberries,  or 
firmer  if  possible,  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
being  kept  slightly  elevated  each  time  of 
potting,  as  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded  Cape 
Heaths. 

Watering  and  other  treatment. — The 
water-pot  must  not  at  any  time  bo  used  too 
freely,  otherwise  the  plants  will  decay  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  or  run  a  risk  of  doing  so. 
Anyone  can  note  for  himself  in  the  breaking  off 
of  a  fresh  leaf  what  an  amount  of  sap  is  stored 
in  its  vessels  ;  this  points  to  a  careful  course  of 
watering.  When  the  plants  aro  well  rooted 
weak  liquid-manure  is  decidedly  beneficial, 
more  particularly  during  the  floworing  season. 
That  made  from  cow-manure  with  some  soot 
added  thereto  is  suitable.  No  plunging  should 
be  practised  when  the  plants  are  potted  into 
their  flowering  pots,  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
tendoncy  towards  too  much  moisture. 

Uses,  etc. — As  soon  as  the  first  flowers 
unfold,  the  plants  should  bo  placod  in  a  light 
and  airy  greenhouse,  whore  they  will  make  a 
fine  display  for  about  a  month  or  longer.  When 
more  fully  expanded,  a  light  shading  is  benefi¬ 
cial.  Flowering  as  they  do  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  end  of  August,  they  are  of  essential 
value  in  conservatory  decoration,  supplying 
colours  and  form  not  seen  in  anything  else. 
Considering  their  easy  culture  (and  inexpensive 
too),  C.  pyramidalis  should  be  more  grown  than 
it  is.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the  conservatory 
of  the  rich  as  in  the  more  modest  structure  of 
the  amateur.  Bi.dk  Bki.i.. 

[The  other  day,  when  passing  through  Ravens- 
croft  Park,  Hammersmith,  we  came  upon  a  very 
fine  lot  of  plants  in  pots  in  full  bloom.  They 
were  arranged  by  the  side  of  the  Free  Library 
in  the  park  there,  and  seemed  to  bo  much 
admired  by  the  constant  stream  of  visitors  that 
passed  by.  This  Campanula  is  always  soon  in 
good  form  in  the  park  mentioned,  and  there  are 
at  the  present  timo  some  good  plants  blooming 
in  the  Embankment  Gardens.  These  are 
planted  out.  ] 

CANNAS  IN  POTS. 

Grows  in  former  years  for  tho  sake  of  their 
foliage,  Cannas  have  gradually  come  to  the 
front  as  floworing  plants.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  blooms  were  insignificant  and  the  plants  ran 
up  high,  so  that  thoy  were  but  little  grown  in 
pots.  During  the  last  few  years  so  much 
progress  has  been  mode  that  Cannas  are  now 
among  the  best  things  that  can  bo  grown  for 
conservatory  decoration  during  tho  summer  and 
early  autumn  months.  The  size  of  tho  flowers 
has  been  much  increased  ;  they  exhibit  con¬ 
siderable  diversity  of  colour,  anil  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  blooms  is  accompanied  by  a  much 
dwarfer  habit,  so  that  well-flowerod  plants  can 
be  had  in  7-inch  pots.  Cannas  are  among  the 
most  economical  of  plants  that  are  grown  under 
glass.  In  this  respect  thoy  resemble  tuberous 
Begonias,  for  from  November  till  March  they 
can  be  stored  away  under  stages  of  cool  houses 
or  in  a  cellar,  needing  scarcely  any  attention. 
Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  can  remain 
in  them  through  the  winter  in  any  frost  proof 

5 lace,  recei  ving  no  water  from  the  time  the  foliage 
ios  off.  Just  as  growth  commences  thoy  should 
be  shaken  out  and  divided,  and  repotted  in  good 
loam,  with  a  rather  liberal  addition  of  well- 
rotted  manure  or  some  artificial  stimulant.  If 


requirod  to  bloom  early  in  the  summer,  they 
must  be  looked  to  in  February.  In  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  55  degs.  to  60  decs,  they  will  soon 
move,  and  can  then  be  divided  if-w*  desired.  It 
is  better  to  wait,  b.  ^ 


dividing,  especially  in  the  case  of  new  or  choice 
kinds,  as  otherwise  there  is  some  danger  of  the 
fleshy  roots  decaying.  If  a  number  of  plants 
be  required,  propagation  may  be  effected  in  tho 
same  way  as  is  pursued  with  Dahlias.  Thoy 
strike  with  groat  freedom  in  a  temperaturo  of 
65  degs.,  and  very  quickly  if  the  cutting  pots 
are  plunged  in  fermenting  material  and  get 
bottom-heat  in  some  way. 

Cannas  are  gross  feeders,  and  from  the  time 
the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  liquid-man¬ 
ure  should  be  given  twice  a  weok,  otherwise  the 
flowers  are  liable  to  be  undersized  and  not  so 
numerous  as  they  should  lie.  When  plants 
with  several  flower-stems  are  required,  it  is 
better  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  small  pots  so  as 
to  avoid  root  disturbance  when  repotting. 

Few  things  are  moro  effective  when  planted 
out  for  tho  summer  months  than  Cannas,  and  if 
the  plants  are  strong  when  set  out  and  tho 
season  is  fairly  fine,  the  grower  may  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  os  well  as  that  of  tho 
foliage.  When  requiring  a  largo  quantity  of 
them  for  this  purpose  store  the  roots  in  a  cellar, 
putting  them  in  closely  in  a  hot-bed  early  in 
February,  inserting  tho  cuttings  singly  in  small 
pots  and  plunging  them  in  fermenting  material. 
They  will  quickly  form  roots,  and  can 
be  removed  to  a  moderately- heated  house 
and  shifted  into  4£-inch  pots,  using  a  rich 
compost.  Later  on  they  can  bo  hardened  off 
and  set  out  early  in  June  in  rich  soil.  In  the 
older  varieties  the  plants  ran  up  tall,  making 
strong  leaf-growth,  but  the  flowers  were  too 
small  and  few  in  number  to  create  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect.  The  only  aim  of  raisers  at  that 
timo  was  to  obtain  highly-coloured  foliage  and 
reduce  the  height.  Raisers  are  only  beginning 
to  realise  what  can  bo  made  of  tho  Canna  from 
a  flowering  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  bucIi  as  Aurora,  Duchess  of  York,  and 
Diavolo,  are,  however,  so  fine,  that  one  might 
think  that  tho  maximum  of  size  of  bloom  has  at 
least  been  reached.  Improvement  will,  how- 
evor,  undoubtedly  continue,  and  wo  shall 
probably  in  time  to  come  see  Cannas  with 
flowers  rivalling  in  size,  and  perhaps  brilliaucy, 
those  of  the  Gladiolus.  Among  those  having 
dark-coloured  foliage,  Geoffery  St.  Hilaire,  M. 
Andre,  President  Faure,  and  President  Carnot 
aro  very  good,  and  of  the  groon-lcavoil  kinds, 
Mine.  Crozy,  very  dwarf  and  brilliant  in 
colour;  Jules  Chrdtien,  Baron  Sandroms, 
Chevalier  Besson,  and  Mine.  Just  aro  good  and 
distinct.  These  are,  however,  only  a  few  of 
many  fine  kinds  all  worthy  of  good  culture. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ripening  Gloxinias.— I  have  some  beautiful 
Gloxinias  in  bloom,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do 
to  ripen  them  off  ready  for  another  season.  I  raised  them 
this  year.— Gariikn  Lover. 

[After  the  flowers  are  over,  gradually  diminish 
the  supply  of  water  till  the  plantB  die  down  and 
beoome  totally  dormant,  when  they  should  be 
kept  quite  dry.  As  the  leavos  commence  to 
turn  yellow  previous  to  dying  down,  do  not 
stand  them  under  tho  stage  as  is  so  often  done, 
but  give  thorn  all  the  light  and  air  possible  at 
that  period.  During  the  winter  they  may  be 
either  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  thoy  have 
grown  in,  or  turned  out,  shaken  clear  of  soil, 
and  laid  in  a  box  of  dry  sand  or  soil.  When 
grown  in  ouantity,  this  latter  method  is  tho  one 
usually  followed,  as  space  is  greatly  economised 
thereby.  The  structure  thoy  aro  kept  in  during 
the  winter  should  not  fall  below  45  (legs,  at  any 
time.  Do  not  place  too  noar  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and,  if  tho  soil  gets  very  dry,  it  may  be 
damped.  At  the  end  of  February  or  early  part 
of  March  tho  tubors  must  be  pottod,  but  bo  oaro- 
ful  not  to  ovorwater  before  they  start  into 
growth.] 

Over-careful  potting.— Amateurs  fre¬ 
quently  fall  into  the  error  of  being  over-careful 
in  repotting  their  plants.  In  preparing  the 
soil  they  sift  it  until  it  isos  fine  as  dust,  thereby 
taking  out  a  good  deal  of  the  very  best  of  it. 
Tho  principal  bulk  of  the  soil  that  I  use  for  all 
kinds  of  plants  is  partially  decayed  turf,  or  top 
spit  of  any  old  pasture,  and  the  fibrous  portions 
are  the  best.  I  very  rarely  sift  soil,  except  for 
seeds  or  cuttings.  For  rooted  plants  let  the 
turf  be  chopped  up  very  fine  with  a  spade,  then 
odd  leaf  mould,  poat,  sand,  etc. ,  and  mix  ityvell 
jbgether.  If  you  were  to  look  at  a  heap  ol  pot¬ 


ting  soil  fit  for  use  in  a  market  grower's  abed 
you  would  probably  say  that  it  looked  very 
rough,  but  if  you  saw  the  plants  this  rough  soil 
produces  you  would  say  that  it  evidently  auitod 
tho  plants,  for  tho  roots  run  more  freely  in  it 
than  in  finely-sifted  noil,  which  runs  together  so 
hard  after  watering  that  tho  roots  do  not  per¬ 
meate  the  whole  mass.  If  once  this  fine  soil 
gets  dry  nothing  short  of  soaking  for  some  hours 
will  wet  it  right  through.  Another  error  is  that 
of  giving  too  large  pots  according  to  the  size  of 
tho  plant.  Tho  market  grower  tries  to  get  the 
maximum-sized  plant  in  a  minimum  of  pot  room, 
and  to  do  this  uses  the  best  of  soil  and  feeds 
liberally.  It  is  attention  to  little  tliingB  like 
this  that  produces  the  models  of  pot  plants  one 
finds  on  market  stalls. — J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 

OdontoglOHSOin  Rossi. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  tractable  Orchids  in  cultivation,  ami 
one  of  the  most  desirable  species  that  could  lie 
named  as  worthy  of  tho  attention  of  amateurs 
and  those  with  limited  space  at  disposal.  A 
house  in  which  frost  can  ms  excluded  meets  all 
the  necessary  requirements.  A  cool,  moist, 
shady  position  in  the  Odontoglossom -house  is 
one  of  the  most  suitable  positions  for  its  sucres*- 
ful  culture.  Its  compact  habit  of  growth  renders 
it  a  most  desirable  subject  for  pan  or  basket  cul¬ 
ture  ;  the  plants  are  thus  easily  suspended  from 
tho  roof  while  in  bloom,  in  which  position  they 
are  enabled  to  display  their  flowers  to  the  bssl 
advantage.  Tho  plants  may  bo  secured  in  an 
imported  condition  for  a  modest  outlay  of  a  few 
pence.  These,  as  soon  as  procured,  should  be 
potted  up,  using  for  the  potting  compost  good 
fibrous  poat  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss  in  equal 
proportions,  chopped  into  a  convenient  size  for 
use,  pressing  moderately  firm  about  the  roots. 
The  pans  or  baskets  used  should  be  only  suffici¬ 
ently  large  to  contain  the  plants  comfortably. 
The  drainage  should  be  clean  and  filled  to  two- 
thirds  tho  depth  of  tho  pan  ;  after  placing  the 
plant  in  position  fill  in  the  remaining  portion 
with  the  potting  compost,  pressing  moderately 
firm  with  a  pointed  stick.  If  tho  fingers  arc 
used  in  repotting  the  material  soon  begins  to 
turn  sour,  and  shows  quickly  the  finger-marks 
on  the  surface  of  tho  compost.  The  decay  thus 
set  up  quickly  extends  to  the  remaining  com¬ 
post,  and  causeB  the  whole  to  become  Bour,  which 
alone  should  necessitate  repotting  of  the  plants. 
I  should  never  advise  repotting  of  this  species 
unless  the  plants  have  outgrown  their  recep¬ 
tacles  or  the  material  has  became  decomposed- 
Tho  water  used  will  have  considerable  effect 
upon  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  potting  compel. 
If  rain  water  is  used,  the  Sphagnum  Moss  will 
last  in  good  condition  for  two  seasons,  and  when 
this  begins  to  decoy  it  may  be  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh  without  disturbing  the  peat 
Where  hard,  or  water  which  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  lime  is  used,  the  Moos 
auickly  dies,  turns  sour,  and  commences  general 
decomposition  of  the  potting  compost,  which 
should  be  replaced  with  more  favourable  material 
as  early  as  possible.  A  house  in  which  tho 
tomperaturo  of  45  dogs,  can  be  maintained  in 
winter,  in  oold  weather,  with  the  general  tem¬ 
perature  at  night  of  about  50  degs. ,  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  species.  They  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  from  the  time  thoy 
commenoe  to  emit  their  new  growths  from  the 
baso  of  tho  last  made  growth-  until  the  time 
that  the  flower-spikes  have  been  removed. 
With  cooler  conditions  in  tho  autumn  some  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  prevailing  con 
ditions  outside.  When  the  cold,  frosty  night* 
set  in,  or  during  spells  of  dull,  damp  weather, 
tho  same  conditions  apply  to  Orchids  that  are 
neoded  by  other  plants.  The  plants  should 
then  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  and  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  should  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  With  ordinary  consideration,  no  dim 
oulty  should  be  found  in  the  successful  culture 
of  0.  Rossi  and  its  variety,  O.  R.  niaju*.— 
H.  J.  C.  _ 

Fuchsias.— 1  am  tending  you  a  few  bloom*  of  off 
Improved  “  Phenomenal "  Fuchsia*,  cut  from  tne  °l*“ 
border,  but  am  afraid  they  will  not  reach  you  In  pn“j 
condition.  Indoors  they  produce  flower*  nearly  twice  m 
site.— I.  Ooodv. 

hclWl  (MW  reached  u*  In  very  bad  condition,  bat® 
pojnt  of  tlxe  lj^l*  evldent^the  bloom*  are  very  fine.— *■" J 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


OT.KARIA  haasti. 

Very  few  evergreen  shrubs  holil  their  own  so 
well  within  the  smoko  and  dirt  of  London  as 
this  New  Zealand  Daisy-tree,  which  is  just  now 

(traducing  its  tiny  white  llowers  in  great  pro- 
usion.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  bloom  till  the 
month  of  August,  when  few  other  shrubs  are  in 
flower,  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour.  This 
Olearia  forms  a  dense-growing,  somewhat 
lumpy  bush,  clothed  with  deep  green  Box-like 
leaves.  It  is  not  nearly  so  graceful  as  some 
other  species,  but  as  a  sot-oll'  is  far  hardier 
and  moro  indifferent  to  soil  and  situation. 
Olearia  Haasti  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings, 
put  in  in  the  autumn  into  pots  of  sandy  sod, 
and  kept  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  till 
rooted.  The  frame  must  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  during  bright  sunshino. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Arbor-vitee  hedge  ( A  Constant  Reader  of 
Gardening). — Thus  early  in  the  season  wo 
should  not  hositate  to  cut  it  back,  though 
scarcely  to  the  extent  suggested  all  at  once. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  environment. 
Could  you  not  so  shorten  it  now  as  to  dispose 
of  all  the  moro  dangerous  and  heavy  over¬ 
lopping  branches,  and  at  the  end  of  February 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— -White  Trumpet  Lilies 
make  charming  groups  now.  Retarded  bulbs 
aro  now  flowering  freely  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time.  The  flowers  of  this  and  other 
Lilies  have  been  very  cheap  all  the  season  ; 
some  people  say  in  consequence  of  the  war 
there  has  been  fewer  parties  and  balls,  and  less 
demand  for  large  flowers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  fashion  Have  given  up  growing  mixed  collec¬ 
tions  as  was  the  case  years  ago,  but  fill  their 
houses  with  special  things,  and  more  attention 
is  given  to  Orchids.  Lily  of  the  Valley  aro  now 
in  demand  all  the  year,  and  this  demand  can 
bo  mot  by  retarding  the  crowns  in  a  cool 
storage  place ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
those  retarded  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
bloom,  though  I  think  the  flowers  aro  hardly 
as  fine  as  those  produced  by  the  best  Berlin 
crowns  forced  from  Christmas  onwards.  There 
is  a  very  largo  demand  for  good  long-stalked 
Violets.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Admiral  Avellan 
aro  favourites.  When  well  grown  in  pots  these 
are  charming  in  winter.  Double  Violets  are  not 
so  much  grown,  and  a  group  in  the  conservatory 
surrounded  by  small  Maiden-hair  Ferns  or  Club 
Mosses  is  very  attractive  and  the  fragrance 
delightful.  Tree  Carnations  and  Bouvardias 
should  now  be  in  their  flowering  pots.  Large 
specimens  of  Bouvardias  can  lie  easily  mode 


Olearia  Haasti. 


or  quite  early  in  March  finish  tho  work  ?  This, 
we  think,  would  be  preferablo,  though  wo 
would  prune  back  completely  now  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  broakago,  etc.,  from  snow.  If 
you  decide  to  shorten  it  thin  autumn  do  it  at 
onco.  Tho  Apple-trees  ought  not  to  bo  near 
enough  to  rob  tho  hedge  of  light  so  that  all 
growth  is  drivon  to  tho  other  side,  and  their 
removal,  or,  at  least,  tho  removal  of  some  of 
them,  or  a  very  liberal  thinning  of  the  branches, 
should  rocoive  consideration.  In  any  case  the 
darkness  on  tho  one  side  will  assuredly  bo  folt, 
and  until  this  is  remedied  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
complete  growth  and  tho  fullness  of  it  will  bo 
realised. 

Araucaria  lmbrlcata.— I  hnvo  always 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  Araucaria 
imhricata  does  not  produce  seed  in  tho  British 
Isles,  and  succeeds  best  in  open  and  exposed 
situations.  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  in  the  Islo  of  Man,  a  short  distance 
from  tho  sea  coast,  there  is  at  tho  present  timo 
an  Araucaria  bearing  a  number  of  seed-cones, 
probably  thirty  or  moro.  They  aro  aliout  the 
size  of  a  small  Cocoa-nut,  which  they  much 
reecmblo  in  appearance.  I  am  informed  this 
tree  also  seeded  lost  year.  It  is  growing  in  a 
sheltered  nook  in  a  cottage  garden,  near  a 
stream  of  wator,  and  is  about  20  foot  in  height. 
There  aro  somo  very  fine  specimens  of  this  tree 
on  the  island,  but  I  have  never  hoard  of  xny,  of 
them  seeding,  with  this-excoptimi.  Thj  obi 
vations  of  any  of  your  readera  on  this 
would  be  perused  with  interest  by — Mona. 


by  placing  threo  strong  plants  in  an  8-inch  pot. 
Scarborough  Lilies  aro  now  throwing  up  their 
flower-spikes,  and  may  have  weak  liquid-manure 
two%r  three  times.  These  bulbs  always  flower 
host  when  a  little  pot-bound  and  ripened  by 
exposure  outside.  Tho  Eulalias,  especially  E. 
japonicum  variegatum  and  gracillimum,  are 
valuable  plants  for  decorative  work,  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  division.  Croups  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  will  bo  useful  now. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  makes  a  pretty  graceful 
bosket  plant.  Winter-flowering  Heaths  should 
now  lie  under  glass,  with  froo  ventilation  and 
careful  watering.  Strong  plants  of  Acalypha 
•Sandorsi  aro  very  distinct  and  effective,  especi¬ 
ally  when  tho  plants  and  tho  flowers  aro  well 
developed. 

Stove. — As  Caladiums  loso  colour  water 
should  lie  gradually  withheld,  so  that  tuliors 
may  ripen  quietly,  when  they  can  lie  laid  on 
their  sides  in  tho  coldest  end  of  the  stove. 
iSmilax  nnd  several  kinds  of  Asparogus  are 
largoly  used  for  various  decorative  purposes, 
and  though  these  do  not  require  strong  heat, 
yet  they  must  have  some  warmth  during 
growth,  and,  if  possible,  be  ooolod  down  a  bit 
later  to  harden  tho  growth  when  required  for 
cutting.  Both  the  Smilax  and  tho  Asparagus 
may  lie  raised  from  seed  in  heat,  though  tho 
latter  may  lie  increased  by  division  of  the  roots 
and  from  cuttings.  In  every  garden  of  any 
I  in  tei»ibiJs>  small  well-grown  plants  aro  in 
demolfcllfda-tablo  decoration,  and  many 
aro  produced  in  the  stove. 


loaved  Crotons,  of  which  angustifolia  may  bo 
taken  as  type,  are  very  elegant.  .Small  Cocos 
l’alms  aro  also  useful.  Cyporus  altomifolius 
variogntus  is  another  good  table  plant  when 
well  done.  Caladium  argyrites  when  started 
lato  will  last  well  into  the  winter,  and  makes  a 
charming  little  table  plnnt.  Eulalia  gracillima 
is  a  very  light  elegant  Grass  ;  I  mention  it  hero 
as  a  suitable  table  plant,  though  it  does  not 
need  strong  stove  heat.  Tuberoses  which  have 
been  grown  cool  will  soon  throw  up  the  flower- 
spikes  when  warmed  up  a  little.  We  generally 
keep  up  a  succession  by  moving  a  few  at  a  timo 
into  the  stove  from  the  cool-pit  where  they  have 
been  started. 

Mushroom  house  —This  is  a  good  season 
for  making  up  several  beds.  The  manure  should 
ho  obtained  from  stables  where  the  horses  have 
hard  food  and  do  not  require  bran  mashes  or 
medicine,  and  whore  straw  is  used  for  litter, 
only  the  longest  litter  should  be  shaken  out 
anil  then  it  may  be  used  after  the  beds  are 
spawned  for  covering.  During  its  preparation 
the  manure  Bhould  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rains.  The  best  place  for  it  is  an  open  shed, 
and  the  manure  should  be  thrown  into  a  ridge¬ 
shaped  heap,  and,  when  it  gets  warm,  should  be 
turned  over  and  tho  outsides  worked  into  the 
centre.  This  process  must  be  repeated  several 
times  till  the  manure  has  parted  with  somo  of 
its  rankness.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  this 
process,  ono-fourth  or  fifth  of  fresh  loamy  soil 
may  bo  mixod  with  tho  manuro,  and,  after  the 
first  turning,  the  heap  will  be  ready  for  making 
up.  Firmness  in  tho  building  up  is  essential. 
The  spawn  must  bo  good,  and  should  ls>  broken 
up  into  pieces  aliout  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
inserted  just  under  the  surface  of  the  bed 
when  tho  temperature  is  steady  at  about 
IK l  dogs.  1 J  inches  of  loam  should  lie  placed  on 
tho  boil  in  a  few  days  if  the  temperature  remains 
nearly  stationary.  No  fire-heat  will  be  required 
lor  somo  timo,  especially  if  several  beds  can  be 
mado  up  to  eomo  on  in  succession. 

Late  Tomatoes.— Theso  should  now  bo 
setting  the  bottom  trusses.  Most  of  tho  crop 
should  bo  sot  before  Docember  sets  in.  A  little 
liro-hoat  will  lie  nocossary,  and  the  ventilation 
must  be  free. 

Bulbs  for  forcing.— These  should  bo 
potted  now  and  plunged  outside,  or  in  o  cold-pit 
in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  At  least,  all  except  Frees ias, 
which  are  only  weakened  by  covering. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Liquid  stimulants 
should  bo  given  now,  of  courso  using  juilgmont 
as  regards  certain  varieties  which  do  not  require 
much  feeding.  Some  of  the  oarly  varieties 
should  be  placed  undor  cover,  and  all  those 
having  prominent  buds  will  suffer  if  exposed  to 
heavy  rains. 

Window  gardening.  —  Cleanlinoss  is 
always  important.  Dead  leavos  and  flowers 
and  dirty  pots  are  not  conducive  to  healthy 
conditions  of  growth.  Cuttings  must  bo  kept 
moist,  though  not  in  a  continual  state  of  satura¬ 
tion.  Cactuses  anil  other  succulonts  will  not 
require  much  water.  Plants  in  tho  borders 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep  through  the  winter 
should  bo  potted  up  carefully,  though  they 
nood  not  be  taken  indoors  till  frost  comes,  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  throw  a  doth  or  othor 
light  covering  ovor  a  group  of  plants  when  frost 
is  expected. 

Outdoor  garden.— Sow  Sweet  Peas  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  for  early  blooming  ;  sow  on  a 
good  well-drained  Bite  thinly.  If  at  all  crowded 
in  spring  thin  carefully  ;  the  thinnings  may  lie 
planted  elsewhere.  Hwoet  l'eas  sown  iu  pots 
now  will  flower  early  in  tho  groenhouso  next 
year.  Must  be  grown  near  tho  glass  during 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  If  snails  or  slugs 
attack  tho  plants  outside,  dust  a  few  sifted 
ashes  round  tho  plants.  The  sooner  the  early- 
flowering  bulbs  are  planted  now  the  bettor  they 
will  flower.  This  refers  to  Snowdrops,  Winter 
Aconites,  and  Narcissus  especially.  Anemones, 
especially  coronaria  ami  the  double  scarlet, 
should  bo  planted  now.  Tho  last-named  is  a 
lovoly  thing  for  cutting,  but  is  not  always  satis¬ 
factory,  though  in  somo  places  it  grows  and 
flowers  very  freely.  Carnations  Bhould  bo 

flan  ted  as  soon  as  tho  layers  are  well  rooted, 
f  manure  is  used  in  tho  beds,  it  should  bo _ very 
old  pnd,meJlow| ;  tjyo-year-old  cow-manure  anil 
old  turfy  loam  form  a  good  dressing  for  tho 
Wfif  *&ri^k}jjq'gi  of  $cjt  added.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  take  cuttings  of  Geraniums  and  other 
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bedding  plants  ;  but,  if  kept  in  a  close  frame  or 
house,  they  will  damp  off.  Cuttings  are  scarce 
this  season,  and  ola  plants  will  have  to  be 
potted  up. 

Fruit  garden. — This  will  not  be  a  very 
profitable  season  for  the  fruit-growers,  though 
it  will  suit  the  consumer,  and  all  the  jam-pots 
should  be  filled  with  good  fruit.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  run  through  Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  and  the  crops  in  the  districts 
I  have  visited  are  very'  heavy,  and  fabulous 
tales  are  told  of  the  low  prices  ruling  ;  but 
when  Green  Gage  Plums  can  be  bought  in  the 
streets  at  one  halfpenny  a  pound,  tire  grower 
cannot  expect  much.  Pears  and  Apples  must 
be  small  this  season  where  the  fruits  cannot  be 
thinned  and  where  no  extra  nourishment  has 
been  given.  There  are  hundreds  of  old  trees 
which  ought  to  bo  grubbed  up  and  better  kinds 
planted  in  even  the  best  fruit  districts.  After 
a  glut  will  come  a  scarcity,  and  it  is  upon  the 
young  trees  that  we  must  rely  for  a  crop  next 

Cr,  as  the  older  ones  will  be  too  exhausted  to 
r.  There  seems  to  be  a  demand  springing  up 
for  Passion  fruit,  which  is  the  produce  of 
Pasaiflora  edulis.  I  have  grown  this  both  in  a 
warm  house  and  also  in  a  conservatory  where 
the  temperature  never  went  aliovo  50  degs.  in 
winter  ami  was  often  much  lower,  but  the  beat 
fruit  came  front  the  warm  houses.  In  both 
cases  the  plants  were  set  out  in  a  well  drained 
bonier  in  good  loam  and  a  liltle  old  manure. 

Vegetable  garden.— To  keep  Celery 
solid  anil  good,  moisture  is  necessary,  lip  to 
the  time  oi  writing,  in  our  district  it  has  been 
necessary  to  water  Celery  twice  a  week,  and, 
while  the  watering  is  necessary,  earthing-up 
has  been  delayed  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
begin  the  blanching  by  wrapping  paper  round 
the  bottom  of  the  plants  and  drawing  the  leaves 
together  with  mattings.  Cardoons  may  lie 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Now  that  the  Onions 
are  harvested,  the  ground  should  be  dressed 
with  soot  and  hoed  up  deeply  and  planted  with 
Cabbages  for  spring.  No  one  wants  very  large 
Cabbages,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  in  loose, 
recently- manured  ground.  After  Onions  the 
ground  is  usually  in  good  heart,  and  Cabbages 
do  well  on  it.  Unless  Cabbages  are  intended  to 
remain  for  tho  second  crop,  1m  inches  between 
the  rows  and  15  inches  between  the  plants  will 
be  ample,  and  a  patch  on  this  early  border  may 
be  planted  much  nearer  for  early  cutting. 
Autocrat  is  a  very  fine  Pea  for  late  planting  and 
seems  to  resist  mildew  better  than  most.  This 
has  been  a  bail  season  for  shallow  cultivators, 
but  some  people  never  seem  to  learn  tho  value 
of  deep  work.  E.  Hobday. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

September  21,th.  —  Chrysanthemums  which 
have  buds  in  a  forward  state  have  been  taken 
inside,  but  the  liouso  will  be  left  open  night  and 
day.  Made  sowings  of  Corn  Salad  and  Chervil. 
Planted  Cabbages  for  spring  use.  Cleared  an 
early  house  of  Tomatoes  to  make  room  for 
greenhouse  plants  from  outside.  Marie  up 
another  Mushroom-bed  ;  beds  in  bearing  out¬ 
side  have  been  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
salt  and  water  —  about  a  tablespoonful  in 
3  gallons. 

September  28th. — Shifted  on  a  lot  of  young 
Grevillias,  Aralias,  and  Cyperus  ;  these  are  all 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  soon  have  some 
value  for  decorative  work,  and  when  done  with 
can  Ire  thrown  out.  Two  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  have  for  decoration  purposes  are 
Eulalia  japonica  variegata  and  E.  gracillima. 
Thinned  Spinach  to  4  inches  apart.  Late  sown 
Turnips  are  thinned  to  1  foot.  Chirk  Castle 
Blackstone  is  a  good  hardy  variety  and  tho 
flavour  excellent. 

September  2Cth. — A  good  deal  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  fruit  crops,  gathering  in  due 
season  those  which  are  ripe  enough  ;  but  all 
late  kinds  will  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible.  Where  many  fruit-trees  are  grown 
there  is  some  rearrangement  required  every 
season.  Some  are  getting  too  old  for  good 
work,  others  are  inferior  varieties  and  hav 
new  heads  placed-  thereon.  IA1T  these  ‘hi 
and  many  othii^itfloaaed * 


September  27th. — Earthed  up  more  Celery. 
The  soil  is  rather  dry  for  the  work  yet,  but  the 
plants  have  been  thoroughly  moistened  with 
liquid-manure  the  evening  previous,  and  rain 
will  probably  come  before  long.  Celery  is  a 
marsh  plant,  and  if  blanched  with  a  dry  soil  and 
the  roots  in  a  very  dry  condition,  pithy  Celery 
may  be  expected.  Potted  up  a  number  of  roots 
of  Tarragon  in  winter.  Planted  pit  with  Let¬ 
tuces  for  winter  use.  We  have  the  means  of 
warming  it. 

September  28th. — Lifted  and  stored  all  Pota¬ 
toes  that  were  ripe  enough.  Earthed  up  winter 
Greens.  The  mound  of  soil  helps  to  support  the 
plants  in  windy  weather.  Lifted  tender  plants 
which  might  be  injured  by  frost  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  and  potted  them.  All  Palms  and  other 
plants  which  have  been  plunged  out  about  tho 

S grounds  have  also  been  made  secure.  The 
lousing  of  greenhouse  and  other  plants  at  this 
season  takes  time. 

September  29th. — Our  Stock  and  Geranium 
cuttings  for  next  season’s  bedding  are  still  out¬ 
side,  but  can  easily  be  protected  if  frost  comes. 
Arum  Lilies,  of  which  many  are  grown,  have 
been  placed  temporarily  in  a  cold-pit  with  the 
lights  off,  hut  can  easily  lie  sheltered  if  frost 
comes  suddenly.  Strawberries  in  pots  for 
forcing  are  standing  thinly  on  coal-ash  beds. 
No  runners  are  permitled  to  grow  from  them. 
Weeds  are  held  in  check  everywhere  by  a 
frequent  use  of  the  hoe. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Hollyhock  fungus.-  Have  my  Hollyhocks  Holly¬ 
hock  fuugiiH,  and  can  other  plants  he  affected  liy  It? — 
M.  G.  Lloyd. 

( Your  Hollyhocks  are  attacked  by  the  Holly¬ 
hock-fungus  (Puccinia  malvaeearum).  It  is  not 
likely  to  attack  any  other  plants  but  Mallows. 
Pick  off  and  bum  all  the  infested  leaves,  and, 
when  tho  flowers  are  over,  tho  flower-stems  also. 
Next  year,  if  the  disease  again  shows  itself, 
spray  with  “  Bordeaux-mixture.”] 

Insects  on  Currant-trees.— I  have  fifty  I 

Currant-trees  from  which  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  small 
Currants,  hut  all  the  trees  diseased,  and  the  leaves 
like  enclosed,  and  the  older  trees  near  them  look  quite 
healthy.  What  can  I  do  to  cure  them?— M.  S. 

[Your  Currant-bushes  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Currant  aphis  (Rhopalosiphum  ribis).  The 
plants  should  be  cut  back  as  hard  as  possible, 
and  all  the  shoots  cut  off  and  burnt ;  then  with 
a  paint-brush  work  a  solution  of  soft-soap  and 
paraffin-oil,  about  as  thick  as  cream,  well  into 
the  stumps  that  are  left,  so  that  if  there  are 
any  eggs  on  them  they  may  be  destroyed. 
Next  year,  if  the  pest  again  shows  itself,  pick 
off  all  the  infested  loaves  as  soon  as  possible  and 
burn  them,  and  spray  with  paraflin  emulsion  or 
some  other  compound  containing  soft-soap  and 
paraffin.  Be  Bure  the  insecticide  is  applied  to 
the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. — G.  S.  S.] 

Insects  on  Cherry-trees  — I  send  you  herewith 
some  leaves  from  Cherry  and  Currant-tree,  w  hich  you  will 
notice  are  badly  blighted.  C an  I  do  anything  to  prevent 
this  coming  again  next  season  ?  I  have  cut  hundreds  off 
and  burnt  them.— J.  8.  N. 

[The  Currant  and  Cherry  leaves  you  sent  are 
attacked  by  aphides— tho  former  by  Myzus 
cerasi,  and  the  latter  also,  though  some  of  the 
mischief  has  been  caused  by  Rhopalosiphum 
ribis.  Spray  the  trees  and  bushes  with  paraffin 
emulsion,  “  Abol,”  or  any  preparation  contain¬ 
ing  soft-soap  and  paraffin.  Next  year,  if  the 
trees,  etc.,  should  be  again  attacked,  at  once 
pick  off  and  burn  all  the  leaves  that  are  infested 
and  burn  them,  then  spray  with  paraflin 
emulsion.  These  insects  breed  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  destroy 
the  first  that  make  their  appearance.  By  spray¬ 
ing  now,  the  females,  which  will  lay  eggs  which 
are  hatched  in  tho  spring,  should  lie  killed.— 
G.  S.  H.] 

Sirex  gigas  {M.  E.  Clarke).—  The  insect 
found  in  your  greenhouse  is  a  specimen  of  “  the 
Wood  Wasp”  (Sirex  gigas).  Those  inBects, 
though  so  formidable-looking,  are  quite  harm¬ 
less,  and  the  sting-like  organs  at  the  end  of 
their  bodies  is  the  apparatus  with  which  they 
bore  into  wood  and  lay  their  eggs.  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  being  used  for  purposes  of 

tack  or  defence.  The  females  genbridly 

Icct  Fir-trees  which  are  in  [aj 


or  which  have  been  recently  felled,  in  which  to 
lay  their  eggs.  The  grubs  when  hatched  feed 
on  the  wood  of  the  tree.  It  frequently  happens 
that  timber  so  infested  is  cut  up  for  use  in 
various  ways,  and  in  due  time  the  inse  t, 
having  undergone  all  its  transformations  in  the 
timber,  emerges  in  the  form  in  which  you  found 
it.— G.  S.  S. _ 

VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES. 

Heavy  rains  will  not  fail  to  have  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  Potato  crop,  anil 
already  much  concern  is  being  manifested  ai  to 
what  that  influence  might  be.  At  first  the 
moderate  showers  wore  credited  with  a  tendency 
to  produce  growing  out  of  the  young  tuber-, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  new  impetus  given 
by  the  rains  to  growth  will  produce  the  growioi 
out  anticipated.  No  doubt  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  wise  to  get  up  the  earlier  or  more  m&tuml 
varieties  so  soon  as  possible,  as  it  would  be  le¬ 
an  evil  to  have  them  up  good,  if  small,  than  t. 
leave  them  to  supertulierate,  and  thus  have  a 
comparatively  worthless  tuber  crop.  Butalrvady 
the  rain  has  been  so  considerable,  that  the  lowesi 
roots  have  been  reached  and  tho  soil  to  fully 
1  foot  in  depth  thoroughly  moistened.  To  town 
dwellers  the  rain  comes  as  an  unmitigated  boon: 
to  rural  dwellers,  and  especially  to  Farmers  aid 
gardeners,  it  may  be  of  very  mixed  value,  hi 
late  Potatoes  the  tendency  of  prolonged  rain- 
will  be  to  promote  inordinate  top-growth  with 
excessive,  but  late  and  watery  tuber  orop9  ;  u 
else  we  shall  see  such  a  visitation  of  the  I’oUt 
disease,  consequent  upon  the  chilling  of  the  soil 
and  lowering  of  the  temperature,  as  may  t* 
productive  of  greater  loss  than  would  haw 
resulted  had  no  rain  fallen  for  several  week; 
longer.  It  seems  very  probable  that  those 
breadths  of  Potatoes  that  have  ample  room 
between  the  plants  will  come  off  liest  in  Art 
case.  Dense  planting  is  still  very  much  an  cvii. 
for  so  many  persons  do  not  yet  realise  the  in 
portance  of  the  access  of  plenty  of  light  and  aii 
to  the  leafage.  It  is  largely  through  this  foliay- 
agency  that  good  sound  starchy  tubers  ut 
formed.  A.  U 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES 

“  Ridge  Cucumbers  bitter"  (Sept,  nth).- 1  hi« 

in  India  frequently  seen  this  defect  remedied  by  cottiu 
off  the  tip  of  the  fruit  and  rubbing  the  end  in  salt.  TV 
defect  is  common  and  cure  simple.— A.  S.  BKVMUOk. 

Sulphate  Of  ammonia.— Kindly  say  in  Gasdkvo. 
whether  the  above  is  a  suitable  manure  for  application  u 
the  garden  for  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  for  pot-plan'.- 
in  the  greenhouse  ;  and,  if  so,  how  should  it  he  appM 
It  is  sold  at  the  gas-works  here  at  11s.  per  <wt.— Kimu 
nock. 

[Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  valuable  nitn> 
genous  manure,  and  can  be  used  with  ad  vac 
tage  in  gardens,  and,  with  due  caution,  for  pot 
plants  in  the  greenhouse.  It  should  be  boro 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
manure— that  is,  it  supplies  only  one  (nitrogii 
of  the  substances  required  by  plants,  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  ensure  good  crops  on 
land  deficient  in  phosphates  and  potash,  or  in 
either  of  these.] 

Cracked  Tomatoes  ( Cheltenham).— Your 
fruit  sent  differs  materially  from  those  sent  by 
“  Amateur  ”  (p.  393).  It  is  seamed  with  cracks 
while  green,  and  shows  that  the  soil  is  not  suitable, 
or  lacks  proper  plant  food.  Ordinary  garden  soil 
soon  runs  tight  together  in  pots  under  consUJ11 
watering  and  becomes  sour.  Stir  the  soil  in  the 
pot  3  inches  deep,  add  to  it  some  fresh  loam, 
one-part,  the  rest  being  old  decayed  manure, 
wood-ashes,  and  either  bone,  flour,  or  guano.  Also 
give  the  plants  some  weak  liquid-manure  on«» 
week.  I  Ait  them  have  all  light  and  air  possible, 
and  keep  the  side  shoots  hard  pinched. 

Mildewed  Peas  (Narcissivt). — Pea-slicks 
used  one  year  are  seldom  of  any  use  the  follow 
ing  year  and  are  best  burned.  Still,  we  do  not 
think  the  spores  of  the  Pea  mildew  would 
attach  themselves  to  such  matter  as  dead  wood. 
Mildew  on  Peas  results  from  cold  nights  and 
sudden  changes  from  hot  days  to  low  tempera¬ 
ture  at  nights,  and  also  to  drought  at  the  root-1- 
It  chiefly  troubles  late  Peas.  One  of  the  very 
beat  varieties  to  withstand  it  is  Autocrat.  Nj* 
late  Peas  in  trenches  prepared  as  for  Celery,  tM 
hoit  being  made  deep  and  liberally  manured. 

^dapjo^j^pjy.^"jWith  trenches  the  rows  can 
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bo  watered  liberally  in  dry  weather  and  be  well 
mulched.  Mildew  can  bo  checked  by  Bpraying 
gently  through  a  fine  syringe  with  Bordeaux- 
mixture,  also  spraying  with  soft-soap  solution, 
then  smothering  the  plants  for  a  few  days  with 
sulphur  to  wash  off  later. 

Diseased  Tomatoes  (Amattur).— Your 
Tomatoes  are  affected  with  the  well-known 
black  spot  fungus.  It  usually  presents  itself  on 
the  flower  side  of  the  fruit,  and  most  probably 
attaches  itself  in  a  spore  form  to  the  flower,  and, 
as  that  decays,  enters  the  fruit,  and,  as  that 
grows,  so  does  the  fungus  grow.  It  is  very 
common  sometimes,  but  has  given  very  little 
trouble  this  year.  Tho  spotted  fruits  should  be 
gathered  anti  destroyed.  Water  should  be  given 
to  the  plants  very  sparingly  and  not  slopped 
about.  Also  they  must  have  all  the  air  possible. 
The  soil  is  not  in  fault,  as  wo  have  seon  the 
spot  on  plants  in  pots.  l)ust  tho  plants  freely 
with  sulphur.  That  can  later  bo  well  washed 
off  if  found  needful.  Putting  down  a  lump  of 
lime  in  the  house,  damping  it  to  cause  it  to  liot- 
slack,  then,  sprinkling  a  little  sulphur  on  it, 
shutting  the  house  up  close  for  a  few  hours,  is 
often  useful  practice. 

Span  Tomato-house  (T.  R.  M.).— For  a 
span  house  that  is  to  be  on  the  ground  level, 
13  feet  wide,  a  height  of  from  8.J  feet  to  9  feet 
is  not  too  much.  This  height  will  give  sloping 
roof  sides  of  from  8  feet  to  feet  long,  which 
is  ample  for  Tomatoes.  If  you  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  run  right  up  to  tho  ridge  and  carry 
fruits,  you  will  have  ample  head  room  without 
sinking  the  centre  path  at  all.  If  your  sloping 
sides  had  been  much  less  sharp  and  the  ridge 
but  7  feet  in  height,  a  sunken  path  of  some 
12  inches  to  15  inches  deep  would  be  needful. 
But  as  your  house  sides  will  lie  hut  12  inches 
from  the  ground  or  less,  if  you  have  walls  of 
but  two  bricks,  then  it  would  be  much  the  more 
convenient  to  have  sunken  walks.  Wo  should 
havo  preferred  walls  18  inches  in  height  and  a 
less  stoop  span-roof.  You  do  not  say  whether 
you  purpose  to  grow  your  Tomatoes  planted 
out  into  the  level  ground  or  on  ridges  of  soil, 
or  in  troughs  or  boxes  at  either  side,  or  in  pots 
to  train  up  under  tho  roof.  But  without  doubt 
pots,  troughs,  20  inches  wide  and  0  inches 
deep  inside,  the  bottoms  being  of  rough  wood 
trellis-work,  or  boxes,  are  best.  From  such 
tilings  we  have  seen  wonderful  crops  obtained. 
The  wires  to  which  tho  plants  are  tied  should 
be  10  inches  from  the  glass.  We  saw  but  the 
other  day  a  span-houso  12  feet  wide  with 
Tomato  plants  in  9  inch  pots  standing  along 
nearly  close  together  on  each  side  carrying  a 
really  wonderful  crop  of  grand  fruits.  The 
pots  were  not  quite  filled  with  soil.  They  stood 
on  a  thin  floor  of  ashes  and  old  rotten  manure, 
into  which  the  roots  out  of  the  bottoms  ran. 
Allow  for  plenty  of  top  air  and  a  through 
current  by  having  doors  to  open  at  both  ends 
on  hot  days. 

Pea  Autocrat. — Bosides  being  one  of  the 
finest  flavoured  Peas  in  existence,  this  variety 
has  the  merit  of  flowering  and  bearing  con¬ 
tinuously,  as  pods  are  produced  quite  low  down 
on  the  haulm  as  well  as  higher  up.  The  colour 
when  cooked  is  a  very  bright  green.  Not  onlv 
is  it  useful  for  late  work,  bat  sown  in  March 
it  gives  grand  gatherings  in  July  and  early  in 
August.  _ 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Trespassing  poultry. — I  have  a  genlea  at  hank 
of  my  house  In  which  1  raiso  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables. 
My  uextdoor  neighbour  keeps  fowls,  and  for  the  past  two 
seasons  these  have  strayed  over  and  done  a  lot  of  damage 
to  my  crops  and  also  made  a  deal  of  mess.  I  have  com¬ 
plained  to  him  over  and  over  again—  quite  twenty  times 
last  and  this  season— hut  all  to  no  purpose,  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  put  up  netting,  but  he  has  not  done  so. 
This  morning  his  fowls  came  over  and  entirely  ruined 
Pumpkin  ana  .Marrow  plants,  111  Beet,  !l  lettuce,  14  Ourly 
Greens,  in  sddition  to  making  the  whole  place  in  disorder. 
Can  I  summon  him  in  the  police  court,  or  sue  him  in 
county  court?  If  so,  how  must  I  make  my  claim  ?  Can  1 
sue  lor  the  mess,  and  mutt  I  detail  each  article?  Will 
you  please  Bhow  me  in  your  valuable  paper  how  to  make 
out  the  bill  and  tell  me  what  1  am  to  do?— II.  J.  W. 

the 


bill  showing  the  value  of  each  article  and  the 
damage  done,  but  it  will  be  well  to  make  out  a 
list  and  keep  it.  You  may  sue  for  a  lump  sum 
for  damages  ;  no  particulars  are  necessary,  but 
when  you  appear  at  the  county  court  to  support 
your  claim  you  must  be  prepared  to  state  in 
evidence  what  plants  and  articles  were  injured 
by  the  poultry.  Your  neighbour  can  havo  no 
defence  to  the  action. — K.  C.  T.  ] 

Treatment  of  gardener.— I  am  employed  as 
head  gardener,  and  have  been  here  six  months.  My 
employer  now  requests  me  to  work  from  ti  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
while  the  other  men  leave  at  5.30.  As  I  refuse  to  work 
the  extra  1J  hours  he  has  given  me  notice  to  leave.  How 
long  a  notice  can  I  claim?  I  have  a  house  rent  free. 
How  long  can  I  claim  to  occupy  it?  Can  I  claim  the  cost 
of  removing  my  furniture  ?— T.  II. 

[It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  notico  you 
are  entitled  to  as  you  say  nothing  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  you  are  engaged,  whether  by  the 
week,  month,  or  how.  Probably  you  are 
entitled  to  a  month’s  notice.  But  whenever 
your  service  terminates,  so  does  your  right  to 
oooupy  the  house.  You  cannot  claim  tho  cost 
of  removing  your  furniture  unless  there  was  an 
express  contract  between  you  that  you  should 
bo  allowed  the  cost  of  removing  the  furniture 
on  the  determination  of  the  service. — K.  C.  T.] 


the  county  court.  Y 


^ki^0r’h'  g')!01e 


[You  cannot  take  any  proceedings 
police-court.  Your  remedy  is  by  action  in  tho 
county  court  to  recover  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  by  tho  poultry.  You  should  first 

of  all  demand  compensation  from  your  neigh-  _  _  _ 

bour,  and,  if  it  is  refused,  you  must  sue  in]  fill  up  (lie  cask,  as  it  ferments  and  wastes. 


FOOD  FROM  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  AND 
FIELD. 

Cooking  Kohl  Rabl.-<'  onld  you  give  me 
information  as  to  the  preparing  ol  Kohl  Itabi  lor  the  table  ' 
I  am  growing  It  in  the  garden  for  the  first  time  this 
season. — Enqi'irkr. 

[Peel  tho  Rabi,  cut  it  in  slices,  throwing  it 
into  a  basin  of  cold  water  89  you  peel  it.  Molt 
a  generous  lump  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan  ; 
when  hot,  dry  the  Rabi  on  a  cloth,  fry  each 
piece  brown  on  each  sido  until  it  can  bo  easily 
piorced  with  a  fork.  Have  ready  a  sharp 
Parsley-and-butter  sauce,  well  flavoured  with 
either  vinegar  or  Lemon-juice.  Keep  it  hot  as 
you  fry  it  in  the  sauce  and  serve.  It  can  be 
braised  whole  by  molting  a  piece  of  butter  in 
a  saucepan.  After  poeling,  put  in  tho  saucepan, 
cover  closo,  and  let  cook  in  its  own  steam  until 
tender,  turning  it  about  to  brown  it  lightly  all 
over.  Or  it  may  bo  plain  boiled  with  a  nice 
brown  or  white  sauce. — B  ] 

To  preserve  French  Beans  (Pim- 
wood).  — These  can  be  preserved  at  homo  if  you 
are  prepared  to  use  borax  ;  thoy  will  not  keep 
otherwise.  They  must  bo  as  near  one  size  as 
possible,  and  gathered  after  the  dew  is  dried  on 
them.  Pack  them  endways,  after  wiping  them 
with  a  dry  cloth  to  remove  any  dust ;  they 
must  not  be  washed.  Mix  equal  quantities  of 
common  salt  and  powdered  borax  with  half  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  finely  powdered  common  soda. 
When  the  bottles  are  packed  as  tight  as  possible 
with  the  Beans,  put  into  each  bottlo  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  the  mixture,  cork  them  down 
with  new  corks,  dip  in  bottle  wax,  and  keep  in 
a  dark  closet.  They  need  soaking  for  a  couple 
of  hours  before  being  cooked  in  boiling  salted 
water.  — B. 

Cooking  Runner  Beans  (An  Amateur). 
— If  gathered  small  and  young  they  can  be 
cooked  whole,  cutting  off  the  ilower  and  stalk 
ends,  (live  them  a  wash  in  cold  wator,  and 
put  them  into  quite  boiling  water,  with  a  little 
salt  and  a  bit  of  soda  as  large  as  a  Hazel  Nut. 
Cover  the  saucepan,  let  them  boil  gently  until 
tender.  Let  them  drain  in  a  colander  for  a  few 
minutes,  serve  with  roast  meat,  Parsley-and 
butter  sauce  ;  a  little  butter  melted  in  the  dish 
they  are  served  in  with  the  juice  of  a  Lemon 
squeezed  over  them,  or  with  plain  gravy.  When 
largo  they  can  be  cut  in  strips  longthwiso  and 
treated  in  the  same  way. — B. 

Apple  ale  (Martha). — Wipe  the  Apples 
with  a  dry  cloth,  cut  each  in  half  to  bo  sure  it 
is  sound.  Put  them  in  a  clean  tub,  and  to  each 

gallon  of  Apples  allow  the  same  quantity  of 
oiling  water  and  2  lb.  of  Demerara  sugar. 
Stir  this  well  in,  with  the  juice  and  rind  of  two 
lemons  to  tho  gallon,  with  the  hands,  and  well 
press  out  tho  juice  from  the  Apples.  When  just 
now  milk  warm  spread  a  thick  piece  of  toasted 
broad  with  4  oz.  of  yeast ;  set  this  afloat  on  the 
alo.  Cover  it  close  in  a  warm  corner  to  ferment 
for  a  week,  then  skim  oil'  from  the  top,  strain 
through  a  clean,  coarse  cloth  into  a  brandy  or 
wine-cask,  quite  full,  keeping  some  of  the  ale  to 


must  be  covered  with 


piece  of  muslin  to  keep  out  insects.  It  may  be 
a  woek  or  ten  days  before  the  ale  is  still.  It 
must  not  be  bunged  down  until  it  ceases  to 
hiss. — B. 

BEES. 

WORK  IN  THE  APIARY. 

Now  that  the  honey  harvest  is  at  an  end  in 
moat  districts  all  surplus  stores  should  be 
removed  from  the  hive,  and  the  honey  extracted 
from  such  combs  as  aro  not  required  to  supply 
needy  stocks.  All  unfinished  sections  may  also 
have  the  honey  extracted  from  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  bo  returned  to  the  section-crate  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  for  a  time  that  the  Bees  may 
clear  up  any  honey  lying  about  the  sections. 
The  time  will  soon  arrive  to  examine  stocks  to 
ascertain  their  condition  for  wintering,  when 
the  surplus  combs  from  strong  hives  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  making  up  deficiencies  in 
light  hives.  It  is  well  to  mark  and  number  all 
frames  of  empty  combs  before  packing  away,  in 
order  that  they  nmy  occupy  tho  same  positions 
in  the  same  hives  next  season.  They  should  be 
packed  in  small  lots,  so  that  if  that  troublesome 
pest,  the  wax-moth,  should  get  at  them,  the 
mischief  may  not  lie  so  great,  for  the  grubs  of 
this  moth  will  quickly  destroy  a  large  quantity 
of  comb,  nibbling  tho  wax  into  small  fragments 
while  spinning  a  silky  film  in  the  direction  of 
their  movements.  Tho  grub  attains  its  full 
growth  when  the  cocoon  is  formed,  from 
which  emerges  a  perfect  moth.  Weak  hives  are 
also  subject  to  the  depredations  of  these  insects, 
the  oggs  being  laid  upon  the  combs  not  covered 
by  the  Bees  ;  but  where  colonies  are  strong  and 
vigorous  the  moth  need  be  little  feared,  the  Bees 
allowing  it  but  little  chance  of  effecting  an 
entrance.  Old  combs,  if  left  about  or  permitted 
to  remain  in  empty  hives,  are  very  liable  to 
become  a  nursery  for  moths,  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  first  opportunity  bo  melted  down 
for  wax.  The  usual  indications  of  the  presence 
of  those  grubs  in  a  hive  aro  fragments  of  wax 
upon  the  floor-boards. 

Wasps  are  at  this  sooson  often  very  trouble 
some  about  tho  apiary,  entering  the  hives  of 
small  colonies,  carrying  away  the  stores,- and 
destroying  many  of  the  Bees.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  to  narrow  the  entrances  of  hives  to  afford 
tho  Bees  a  better  chance  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  the  superior  strength  and  greater 
activity  of  their  enemies.  Colonies  of  wasps 
should  be  destroyed  by  pouring  into  their 
nests  a  little  gas-tar,  parallin,  or  turpentine, 
and  stopping  up  with  clay.  This  should  lie  per 
formed  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  wasps  are 
within.  Bottles  partly  filled  with  any  sweet 
ened  liquor  and  placed  about  tho  apiary  will 
Bocure  many  in  the  daytime.  Each  queen  wasp 
starts  an  independent  colony  in  the  early 
summer,  all  the  workers  dying  out  at  tho  end  of 
season.  Nothing  tends  more  to  keep  colonies 
of  Bees  in  health  than  plenty  of  «ir  within  the 
hive  ;  so  long  as  wasps  and  robbor  Bees  continue 
to  prowl  about  the  entrance  of  hives  all  door¬ 
ways  should  be  contracted  to  loss  than  an  inch 
in  width,  but  as  soon  as  the  desire  for  robbing 
passes  away  entrances  should  be  enlarged  to 
4  inches  or  5  inches,  and  kept  so  during  the 
winter,  reducing  them  only  in  cases  of  keen 
winds  with  drifting  snow.  At  this  season 
nothing  should  be  done  that  will  cause  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  Bees  and  lead  to  robbing  and 
fighting,  such  as  spilling  or  smearing  honey  or 
syrup  about  the  outside  of  hives.  A  rag 
steeped  in  diluted  carbolic  acid,  wrung  out  dry, 
and  nung  on  the  front  of  the  hive,  juBt  over  the 
entrance,  will  often  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to 
robbiDgand  fighting.  The  carbolic  cloth  should 
bo  renewed  every  morning. 

In  examining  hives  the  tops  of  frames  should 
bo  scraped  to  remove  every  irregularity,  that  the 
auilts  may  fit  olose  to  the  frames,  and  so  prevent 
draught  through  the  hive.  Oftentimes  bits  of 
comb  or  propolis  render  the  frame  tops  very 
rough  and  irregular.  The  scrapings  may  be 
brushed  between  the  combs,  and  can  be  removed 
from  the  hivo  when  the  floor-board  is  examined. 
As  the  weather  becomes  cooler  tho  Bees  occupy 
a  very  much  smaller  portion  of  the  hive,  but 
about  seven  or  eight  frames  aro  required  for  a 
good  colony  to  winter  on,  and  in  contracting 
liivCS;  for  the;  jwinter  all  combs  are  removed  that 
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many  combe  are  needed.  Some  Bee-keepers 
extract  all  unsealed  honey  from  the  combs  that 
are  left  in  the  hive  lest  tho  unevaporatod  mois¬ 
ture  should  condense  on  the  combs,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  Bees  of  the  unripe  syrup  should 
cause  dysentery.  The  syrup  used  for  feeding 
needy  colonics  should  be  made  in  the  proportion 
of  10  lb.  of  white  cane  sugar  to  5  pints  of  water, 
boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes,  when  1  oz.  of 
vinegar  and  J  oz.  of  salt  should  be  added. 

S.  S.  G.,  Uxbridje. 

Clarifying  honey  (Cornwall).  —The  honey 
should  be  strained  by  passing  it  through  a 
flannel  bag  into  an  open  vessel,  and  kept  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  days  to  allow  it  to  settle 
and  ripen.  The  watery,  unripe  honey  that  will 
rise  to  the  top  may  be  skimmed  ofT  and  used  for 
feeding  the  Bees.  Added  to  the  sugar-syrup  it 
makes  very  excellent  Bee  food  for  autumn  feed¬ 
ing,  but  if  not  removed  from  the  bulk  of  the 
honey  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  whole  to  ferment 
in  the  jars.  Should  the  honey  be  too  thiok  to 
pass  through  the  flannel  bag,  it  must  be  thinned 
by  placing  the  receptacle  containing  it  qpon  a 
warm  stove.  Pure  honey  will  granulate  if 
stored  in  a  cool  place  ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  wished 
to  keep  it  liquid,  the  honey-jars  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  room.  To  run  the  old  combs  into 
wax  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fine  sieve  over  a 
pan  of  water,  and  put  into  an  oven.  The  heat 
of  the  oven  will  melt  the  wax,  which  will  drop 
into  the  water,  leaving  the  dross  in  tho  sieve. 
When  cold,  the  wax  can  be  remelted  and  poured 
into  a  mould. — S.  8.  G. 


POULTRY. 


FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Besides  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  beautiful  breed  of  poultry  we  possess,  the 
Hamburghs  yield  to  none  as  egg  producers,  and 
are  commonly  known  as  “everlasting  layers,” 
as  the  fact  of  their  being  non-sitters  allows 
them  much  more  timo  than  most  breeds  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  egg-basket.  When  kept  in  a 
limited  run  they  rarely  show  any  desire  to  sit, 
yet,  with  a  good  range  of  Grass  or  woodland, 
they  will  occasionally  become  broody.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  family,  which  are 
known  as  tho  Pencilled,  Spangled,  and  Black, 
with  the  sub- varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the 
two  formor.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  the 
largest,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of  eggs 
than  either  of  the  otherB.  Where  there  is  not 
a  Grass  run  theso  birds  require  to  be  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  green  food,  while  boiled 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  etc.,  should  be 
mixou  with  their  soft  food. 

Tho  Spanish  breed  also  merits  tho  character 
of  everlasting  layers,  whilo  any  cross  from  thorn 
is  good  on  ncoount  of  the  quality.  With  care 
and  attention  these  Fowls  will  thrive  in  a  very 
limited  spa<^,  and  are  better  adapted  for  towns 
than  perhaps  any  other  breed.  The  plumage  is 
black,  having  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  ;  the 
face  is  white,  which  in  the  male  extends  from 
the  comb  downwards,  including  the  entire  face, 
and  meeting  beneath,  but  hidden  by  the  wattles. 
The  comb  is  large  and  high,  being  upright  in 
the  cock,  and  pendent  in  the  hen.  The  hens  of 
this  breed,  although  only  of  average  sizo,  pro¬ 
duce  larger  eggs  than  most  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  with  good  footling  and  warmth 
will  lav  from  February  to  August,  and  from 
November  through  the  winter.  The  pullets 
commence  laying  when  six  months  old.  Spanish 
hens  are  not  good  sitters  or  mothers  ;  in  fact, 
seldom  show  any  inclination  to  sit.  Hens  of 
other  breeds  are,  therefore,  generally  provided 
to  hatch  their  eggs,  bosides  which  tho  chickens 
are  neither  very  hardy  nor  do  they  feather  well, 
and  so  require  a  steady  mother  that  will  remain 
with  them  till  they  are  well  grown.  Tho  flesh 
of  this  breed  is  excellent,  being  very  white  and 
delicate. 

The  Minorca  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Spanish,  but  resembles  it  in  its  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  the  ear-lobes  only  are  white,  the 
face  being  red.  The  hens  of  this  breed  are 
most  prolific  layers,  while  tho  chickens  are 
tolerably  hardy,  ami  may  be  hatched  early  in 
the  seasonj  as  they  will  Hodge  and  thrive  during 
cold  weather.  The  cock  is  a  smart,  active  bird, 
with  long  wattles,  resemblinj&'tTlb  Spanish^ 
comb  andcolonT|^^e/pqm|yyh^wej'^)i| 


more  developed  and  somewhat  coarser.  As 
table  fowls  they  are  superior  to  the  Spanish,  and 
are  rather  heavier.  One  of  the  most  useful, 
combining  as  it  does  good  laying  powers  and 
strength  of  constitution  with  whiteness  of  flesh 
and  beauty  of  plumage,  is  the  Plymouth  Rock. 
This  variety  resembles  the  Cuckoo  Dorking  in 
colour,  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  being 
of  a  light  blue  or  steel,  the  feathers  having  a 
darker  shade.  They  are  white,  massive,  com¬ 
pact  birds,  the  breast  being  deep  and  broad. 
The  comb  is  single,  wattles  moderate  in  size, 
and  well  rounded.  The  tail  is  very  short,  but 
full  and  well  carried  ;  legs  of  a  bright  yellow, 
short  and  thick,  and  the  toes  four  in  number. 
The  hens  of  this  breed  are  good  sitters  and 
mothers,  as  well  ns  being  first-class  winter 
layers.  The  eggs  are  of  good  size  and  of  a 
yellow  tint. 

Houdans  are  generally  considered  the  best  of 
all  French  varieties.  They  are  particularly 
hardy  birds,  and  will  thrive  in  a  small  space, 
are  prolific  layers,  combine  the  size,  shape,  and 
quality  of  flesh  of  the  Dorking  with  earlier 
maturity,  the  chickons  feathering  rapidly  and 
early.  The  plumage  of  the  Houdan  is  black 
and  white,  the  black  predominating,  the  white 
being  evenly  distributed,  leaving  no  patches  of 
colour.  In  well-bred  birds  tho  black  has  a  rich 
glossy  olive  or  green  tint.  The  crest  of  the 
male  is  large,  well  arched,  and  full  in  the  centro, 
tho  comb  being  of  the  antler  shape,  in  which 
two  flat  branches,  coral-like,  broad,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  colour,  incline  slightly  back  towards 
tho  crest.  Tho  face  is  red,  and  well  oovered  by 
a  very  full  beard,  which  hangs  in  a  bunch  under 
the  beak.  The  legs  are  nearly  white,  being 
generally  mottled  with  black,  while  there  is  a 
fifth  claw  which  curves  upwards.  These  birds 
are  large  and  plump,  and  each  weighs  from  0  lb. 
to  9  lb.  _  S.  8.  G. 

BIRDS. 

The  Redstart  (Phcenicura  ruticilla).— This 
handsome  bird  visits  our  island  in  April  and 
takes  its  departure  in  September,  resorting  to 
copses,  orchards,  and  gardons,  where  insect  life 
is  abundant,  in  searoh  of  which  it  trips  lightly 
and  quickly  along  tho  ground  and  often  takes 
its  prey  on  tho  wing,  like  tho  Flycatcher.  Tho 
places  chosen  by  this  bird  for  building  its  nest 
are  variable,  such  as  holes  in  garden  walls, 
bowers  of  Ivy,  ledges  in  outbuildings,  and 
similar  Bites.  The  nest  is  formed  of  Moss  and 
stalks  of  Grass  externally,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  Tho  eggs  aro  five  or  six  in  number 
and  of  a  fine  greenish-bluo.  The  male  of  this 
species  is  very  elegant  both  in  form  and  colour, 
the  upper  part  generally  being  of  a  fine  bluish- 
grey  ;  across  the  forehead  is  a  band  of  white, 
which  contrasts  with  the  deep  black,  which, 
beginning  over  the  base  of  the  beak, 
encircles  the  eyes,  and  sproads  over  the  throat 
and  sides  of  tho  neck.  The  wings  and  two 
middle  tail  feathers  are  brown,  the  rest  of  the 
tail  feathers  and  coverts  of  a  fine  bright  flame 
colour,  while  the  undor  parts  of  the  body  are 
pale  chestnut.  Tho  female  differs  considerably, 
nor  general  plumage  being  of  one  uniform  grey  isn- 
brown.  The  Redstart  has  a  low,  sweet  song, 
whioh  it  utters  while  perched  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  some  low  tree  ;  it  also  imitates  the 
notes  of  other  birds,  mixing  their  strains  with 
its  own.  Tho  Block  Redstart,  an  allied  species, 
although  common  in  tho  temperate  parts  of 
Kuropo  and  Asia,  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country, 
excepting  as  an  accidental  visitor. 

The  Wheatear  (Saxicola  (wiantho).— This 
is  another  elegant  bird  both  in  form  and  colour, 
having  a  vory  ploasant,  variable,  and  agreeable 
song,  and  although  not  commonly  kept  os  a 
cage-bird,  is  very  interesting  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
finement  from  its  continually  singing  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
remaining  in  this  country  from  March  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  being  very  numerous  on  the  downs  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Dorsetshire,  where  upon  its 
first  arrival,  being  fat  and  in  good  condition, 
large  numbers  were  formerly  shot  and  trapped, 
their  flesh  being  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
The  food  of  tho  Whoatear  consists  of  insects, 
especially  of  the  beetle  tribeB,  larva-,  etc.  It 
makes  a  nest  of  Grass,  Moss,  and  wool,  placing 
it  under  large  stones,  in  the  interstices  of  stone 
alls,  in  fissures  in  the  ground,  and  in  quarjjifl^j 
eggs  aro  five  or  six  in  R 5  |Tt 


bluish-green.  In  the  adult  male  of  this  species 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  are  of  a  fine  grey, 
a  white  line  passes  from  the  beak  above  the  eye, 
succeeded  by  a  black  band,  which  surrounds  the 
eye  and  occupies  the  ear  coverts.  The  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  two-thirds  of  the  tail  are 
white,  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  two  middle 
feathers  black,  the  chest  delicate  fawn  colour, 
fading  into  white,  and  the  wings  black.  In  the 
female  the  plumage  generally  is  of  a  duller  tint. 
In  a  state  of  captivity  these  birds  require  to  be 
fed  upon  ants’  eggs,  raw  lean  meat  finely 
minced,  meal-worms,  crushed  Hemp-seed,  egg 
and  bread  crumbs. 


OORRBSPONDHNOl . 

Questions.— Queri««  and  answers  an  inssrud  is 
Oardrhino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  folio*  Hat 
rules:  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  eoncinli 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardskino,  57,  Southampton- street,  Count 
Harden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  lent  (e 
the  PUBLISIIRR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  sn 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  iesin  u 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  lent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  urn 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrxlhs  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  oannet 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  follow.; 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Waterproof  covering.— I  shall  lie  Rind  of  Instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  waterproof  coverings  with  calico  or 
other  material  for  protecting  young  plants  from  light  Iron 
and  wind?— W«.  Horoimx. 

Getting  rid  of  worms.— My  garden  is  full  of 
worms  and  slugs,  which  eat  up  everything  as  fast  as  i! 
appears,  making  it  impossible  to  grow  anything.  Could 
you  advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — A  Rkadsr. 

Uneven  tennis-lawn.— We  have  a  tennis-lam 
which  was  made  about  eight  years  ago.  It  has  been  m 
fair  use  each  summer,  and  been  kept  in  good  order  as  far 
as  mowing,  etc.,  is  concerned.  But  now  it  has  become 
uneven  and  has  several  small  dips  or  hollows  in  It,  al» 

K itches  of  thin  (almost  bare)  Gross,  with  a  good  many 
oisy  roots  in  It.  As  I  want  it  in  thoroughly  good  con¬ 
dition  next  summer,  and  think  this  a  good  time  to  get  It 
done,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  same  ?— A.  L,  O.  F. 


Marguerites  (Ash-tree).— It  Is  nothing  more  than 
old  age,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the  very  inaluit 
leaves  you  send  us. 

Cluster  Rose  (II ■  F.).—\Vc  think  Grace  DtlfiM 
would  suit  you  well.  It  Is  good  and  free,  flowering  well 
in  early  summer  and  again  in  early  autumn  ;  Indeed,  giirn 
a  generous  treatment  it  is  a  grand  Rose. 

Roses  Crimson  Rambler  and  Almse 
Vlbert  (Perplexed,  Bloomsbury).— It  tho  situation  u 
fairly  open  these  Roses  might  succeed,  but  we  cannot  hold 
out  much  hope  of  their  doing  so. 

Dressing  for  lawn  (II.  A.  P. ).  —The  question  u  to 
the  earth  has  already  been  answered.  The  baaic-slM 
dressing  we  recommended  for  the  lawn  need  not  betnitel 
with  earth,  but  should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the 
lawn. 

Carnation  buds  dying  (Ash-tree).— It  liprobaUy 
due  to  sonic  local  conditions  of  which  we  have  no  knoa- 
ledge— possibly  an  over-crop  of  bud — and  Just  as  likely  to 
bo  due  to  the  cold,  sunless  days  and  colder  nights  of  the 
past  weeks. 

Roses  (Perf/lexed,  Bloomsbury).— You  might  gro» 
your  Roses  in  pots  to  train  up  the  greenhouse,  but  the 
chances  of  success  would  not  bo  great,  as  Rose  culture 
within  the  smoke  of  l«ondor.  is  very  seldom  suooeafull; 
carried  out.  If  you  do  succeed  we  should  welcome  a  note 
from  you  to  that  effect. 

Hollyhocks  (Derbyshire).— Plant  them  out,  mot 
decidedly,  in  good  and  deep  soil,  taking  all  caro  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  tap-root  intact,  and  to  plant  it  straight  dose 
and  not  doubled  up.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  these 
out  too  early.  Be  sure  to  plant  quite  firmly,  and  aeoid 
planting  when  the  soil  is  in  a  sticky  or  pasty  condition. 

Rose  Ophlrle  (Derbyshire).— This  is  one  of  the  verj 
useful  class  of  Noisettes,  and,  like  Caroline  KuiUr, 
laimarque,  Aimee  Vlbert.  etc.,  very  useful  for  pillars  or 
generally  for  climbing.  It  Is  certainly  worth  keeping 
being  among  the  more  desirable  of  a  very  desirable  group 
As  your  Roses  generally  do  well,  we  see  no  reason  for  ti» 
reverse  in  this  case. 

Evergreen  climbing  plants  (II.  CJ— The  b»t 
of  good  evergreen  climliera  for  north  aspect  is  a  very  snail 
one,  especially  as  you  bar  tho  Ivy,  and  ths  only  thing* 
we  now  call  to  mind  are  I-onicera  aurea  reticulata  and 
Kuonymus  rad  leans  variegata,  which  may  be  planted  »* 
once  if  you  wish.  There  are  some  beautiful  variegated 
Ivies,  and  there  are  plenty  of  deciduous  climbers. 

Doable  Clematis  ( U .  F.).—\t  your  plont 

Sou  may  prune  it  as  you  say  to  "  strengthen  it,”  but  is 
oing  bo  you  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  at  least  ok 
season's  flowering.  It  is  not  all  the  sections  of  (Menials 
that  flower  on  the  growth  of  the  current  season,  hence  our 
warning  note.  The  first  half  of  March  would  be  the  better 
time  for  pruning  in  this  instance. 

AsparagUB  In  window  (  Perplexed,  Bloomsbury) 
—In  order  to  keep  an  As|>aragus  Kern  in  good  health,  to* 
temperature  in  the  winter  should  not  fall  below  40  deg*, 
and  even  then  the  I,ondon  fogs  often  play  havoc  with  It  J* 
that  season.  In  all  probability  the  occupants  of 
window  case  would  bo  many  times  froaen  during 
winter,  In  which  case  wo  can  only  suggest  employing  <*« 
qf  the  .choicer  forms  of  Ivy. 
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Seedling  Pyrethrums  (Yorkshire).— Your  plants 
will  be  much  safer  where  they  are,  and  may  so  remain  till 
growth  is  renewed  in  spring,  say  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  March.  Indeed,  for  the  majority  both  of  soils  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  this  is  tho  safest  time,  and  it  is  only  on  light  and 
quite  warm,  well-drained  soils  that  these  things  may  with 
safety  be  planted  in  the  late  autumn  months.  If  con¬ 
venient,  thoroughly  enrich  and  prepare  the  bed  for  their 
reception  during  the  winter. 

Fuchsia  Warden  Lover).— Your  plants  are  badly 
infested  with  thrip«,  and  there  is  evidence  of  other  insect 
life,  which  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  cold  water 
would  have  assisted  in  checking,  while  an  occasional 
fumigation  with  some  of  the  nicotine  vaporisers  from  an 
early  stage  would  have  kept  such  tilings  at  bay.  A 
■noisier  atmosphere  is  also  a  very  necessary  detail  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

Sweet  Peas  In  winter  (Mr*.  Lloyd).- Sow  a  few 
needs  in  pots  at  iuteivals  from  July  to  end  of  September. 
Place  half-a-dozen  seeds  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  shift  into  one 
twice  the  size  when  6  inches  of  growth  has  been  made. 
Rich  soil,  firm  potting,  a  light,  airy  greenhouse- no 
niuffy,  dose  atmosphere  will  do  -  at  all  times.  Of  course, 
you  will  never  get  a  maximum  of  bloom  at  this  season, 
but  with  care  and  judgment  you  may  still  succeed  to 
some  extent. 

Asters  (T.  Th  for).— Tho  failure  or  collapse  of  the 
plant  is  due  to  a  deadly  fungus  that  has  been  visiting 
many  gardens  this  season.  After  planting  out  another 
year,  dust  the  base  of  your  plants  lightly  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  powdered  air-slacked  lime.  Mix  these 
together,  and  dust  round  the  stem  with  a  bit  of  coarse 
rnosliu  or  gauze,  or  dredge  a  little  on  from  an  ordinary 
pepper  box.  If  done  once  a  week  from  tho  seedlings 
upwards  it  may  help  to  ward  oil  the  attacks. 

Box  for  edging  (L.  B.  U.  Henry).— Box  is  mostly 
employed  from  October  to  April.  In  selling  this  article 
plants  alway  s  are  intended— i  0 ,  rooted  plants,  lit  for 
edging.  It  is  sold  as  a  growing  crop,  one,  two,  or  three 
y  ears  planted,  and  so  on  ;  the  price,  therefore,  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  condition.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  advertise 
it  or  place  yourself  in  communication  with  some  nursery¬ 
man  who  makes  a  feature  of  landscape  and  jobbing 
gardening. 

Hyacinths  (L.  Gardener).— It  is  not  safe  to  predict 
that  any  two  kinds  will  Mower  exactly  together  even  in 
two  successive  seasons,  but  the  following  are  good  and 
distinct  of  their  kind Blue  :  Leonidas  and  Lord  Derby. 
White  :  Grand  Vedotto  and  1st  Grandcssc.  Red  :  Robt. 
Steiger  and  Prince  Albert  Victor.  As  you  say  you  are  an 
extensive  grower,  the  nurseryman  to  whom  you  gave 
your  order  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  fix  up  kinds  flower¬ 
ing  together. 

Wall  plants  (Galyonn).—  Clematis  Jackman!,  yellow 
Jasmine,  or  Honeysuckle  would  do,  but  the  Rose  may  not 
get  enough  sunshine,  and,  moreover,  if  it  is  not  a  high  wall 
it  would  prove  unsuitable  by  reason  of  its  long  shoots. 
The  White  Clustor  Rose  Amide  Vlbert  may  do  hotter. 
You  do  not  say  the  height  of  the  wall.  Not  many  flower 
ing  shrubs  will  grow  under  Lime-trees.  You  may,  how 
ever,  try  the  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calvcinum). 
Apart  from  flowering  shrubs,  the  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus 
aculeate*)  and  the  Irish  Ivy  arc  both  good  under  trees. 

Climbing  Roses  (/(.  B.,  If.  Wales).— Any  of  the 
following  are  suitable :  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reins  Mario 
llenriette,  Rcine  Olgade  Wur  tern  burg,  a  splendid  crimson 
climber;  Lamarque,  Aimdo  Vibort,  Alice  Grey,  Fortune's 
Yellow,  Crimson  Rambler,  Bouquet  d'Or,  etc.  The  Swoct 
Briers  named  would  hardly  make  tho  shelter  you  require, 
and  If  a  Rose  is  wanted,  why  not  try  tho  singlo  forms  of 
Rosa  rugosa?  These  arc  hnndsome  in  foliage,  resplendent 
in  flower,  ar.d  pretty  in  fruit  when  the  foliage  is  in  the  act 
of  turning  yellow. 

Ripening  off  Stephanotls  ( Garden  Lover).— The 
Stcphanotis  must  not  be  ripened  off  in  the  usual  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  term,  but  during  the  winter  the  water  supply 
should  be  diminished.  At  no  time,  however,  must  it  lw 
allowed  to  get  sulHciently  dry  to  <*usc  (he  leaves  to  turn 
yellow,  as  a  good  deal  of  its  beauty  depends  upon  healthy, 
ilark  green  foliage.  If  tho  pot  is  full  of-roots,  occasional 
doses  of  liquid-manure  just  ns  the  buds  are  developing 
will  lie  of  service,  but  do  not  give  any  at  this  season  oi  the 
year. 

Wall  plants  (Shah).— Ono  of  the  finest  plants  for 
such  a  position  is  the  yellow  Tree  Lupine,  and  the  amount 
of  bloom  such  a  plant  will  give  is  astonishing,  whilo  the 
labour  is  almost  nff.  Jasminum  nudillorum,  Pyru* 
japonlca,  Rose  Aiindc  Vibcrt,  and  Honeysuckle.  As  tho 
fence  Is  not  high,  it  it  quite  likely  that  any  of  the  free- 
flowering  Clematis,  such  ns  Jackmani,  Btandishi,  Vitlcclla 
rubella,  would  do  quite  well.  You  could,  If  you  have 
space,  try  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  and  the  lovely  Tropioo- 
Inm  spcciosum.  whilo  the  white  and  red  forms  of  the 
Perennial  Pen  (Lnthyrus  latifolius)  would  give  quantities 
of  bloom  in  such  a  spot. 

Harly  bulbs  (Lara).— Yes,  quite  correct,  and  If  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  moistened  throughout  they  will  lie  Bate 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  u  month.  You  do  not  say 
what  bulbs  you  refer  to,  which  would  have  been  helpful  In 
securing  a  more  definite  reply,  but  if  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
are  included,  these  should  bo  covered  only  with  ashes  that 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  ns  not  infrequently 
the  sulphurous  fumes  of  fresh  ashes  act  injuriously  on  the 
tips  of  the  leaves,  and  occasionally  on  the  flower-spike 
also.  Hemic  some  growers  place  a  small  |iot  first  over  the 
Hyacinths,  and  do  not  allow  the  ashes  to  come  directly  In 
contact  with  tho  buds  at  all. 

Roses  (II.  /’.,  Bristol).— It  all  depends  whothor  your 
plants  are  of  the  Tea  section  or  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
•  lass.  If  the  former,  you  may  repot  them  and  place  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  If  the  latter,  you  may  also  repot,  but 
plunge  in  the  open  air.  Wo  oannot  answer  your  question 
about  the  shoots  at  the  base,  as  these  may  come  from  a 
stock  on  which  the  plant  is  budded  or  grafted,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  genuine  growth.  If  they  are  the 
former  there  will  be 'seven  leaflets  to  each  leaf,  and  the 
growth  must  be  out  clean  away.  If  it  is  part  of  tho  Rose 
tree  tho  leaves  will  lie  composed  of  only  five  leaflets,  and 
the  shoots  should  be  retained. 

Tubsrous  Begonias  and  Ooleus  (K.  fisher, 
Card  if).- -The  Begonia  will  tie  quilt  safe  In  Ml  _ 
placed  In  a  cellar  or  outhouse  where  no  froet  can  reach 


it,  and  kept  dry  till  March,  when  you  had  beet  write  again 
for  instructions.  The  Coleus  requires  a  warm  greenhouse, 
quite  65  drgs.,  to  winter  them  safely,  and  to  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  dry  side  all  through  the  dull  months.  The 
Lilium  spcciosum  will  be  quite  safe  in  the  unheated 
greenhouse  all  the  winter,  keeping  it  moderately  dry  at 
the  root  meanwhile.  This  Lily  is  quite  hardy  in  the  open 
if  planted  ft  inches  deep.  If  you  retain  it  m  pot  another 

Ceiir  it  will  need  fresh  soil  and  a  largrr  pot  in  all  proba- 
ility.  This  may  be  done  in  February,  or  even  earlier  d 
suitable  to  you. 

Hardy  plants  for  shrubbery  (B.  IP.  R<J*rtsnn). 
—You  ihould  plant  qua'  tities  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
Narcissi.  Other  showy  things  are  Anemone  apenniun,  A. 
coro  "aria,  Crown  Imperials,  Fritillnria  Mclcagris,  Muscari 
conicum,  Wood  Hyacinths.  Solomon's  Seal,  Wood  Anem¬ 
ones,  Chionedoxas,  etc.  These  are  nil  spring-flowering 
and  cither  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted.  Later  on  any  of 
the  Alstrunnerias,  Ilyacinthus  cnndicans,  such  Lilies  as 
candidum,  tigrinum  in  variety,  croceum,  umbellatine, 
speciosum,  scarlet  Gladiolus,  Monlbretlas,  etc.,  would 
answer.  Then  of  the  showy  perennials,  Iris  gemianica  in 
variety  ;  these  may  be  taken  as  a  grand  group  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  giving  n  lot  of  exquisite  flowers  as  beautiful  as 
Orchids,  and  for  May  and  June  make  a  splendid  display. 
Lunins,  larkspurs,  Oriental  Poppies,  Anemone  Japimica 
and  nllux,  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Anchuaa  italics,  Gampanula 
grnndls,  Doronicums,  any  of  the  Echinops,  Kryngiums, 
Sunflowers  in  variety,  Gaillnrdias,  Geum  eoocinemn  pi,, 
Riidhcckian,  Ilrloniums,  Pyrethrum  ullginosum,  llcnuro- 
callis,  Tritomas.  Foxgloves  (though  not  strictly  peren¬ 
nials  are  useful  and  take  care  of  themselves),  Erigemn 
spcciosus,  Bocconia  cordato,  Achillea  ptarmica  plena, 
Aqullogia  chrysaotha,  Sidalcea  Candida,  and  such  like 
would  answer  your  puiqiOHC. 

Treatment  or  Rose  Marechal  Nlel  In  a  con¬ 
servatory  (A.  M.  ().).—  It  will  not  do  to  prune  your 
plant  now.  Leave  it  as  it  Is  until  January,  then  slightly 
shorten  the  lateral  growths,  say,  to  three  or  four  eyes  of 
the  main  stem.  If  there  should  he  any  long  growths  that 
have  been  produced  this  year,  there  should  be  left  un- 
pruned,  or  at  least  merely  remove  about  a  foot  of  their 
ends.  As  this  plant  is  not  looking  at  all  well,  it  may  lie  it 
requires  some  fresh  soil.  If  you  had  given  us  some  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  your  treatment,  whether  in  a  pot  or  not, 
and  how  long  it  has  lieen  in  its  present  position,  we  could 
have  advised  you  better.  If  growing  in  the  border  of  con¬ 
servatory,  remove  some  of  tho  soil  around  the  roots  and 
beneath,  but  do  not  disturb  them  if  you  can  help  it.  This 
you  can  avoid  if  you  obtain  assistance  to  support  the  ball 
of  earth  in  which  the  roots  now  arc.  Use  some  good 
fibrous  loam  and  cow-manure,  and  press  it  firmly  about 
the  roots.  Should  the  plant  afterwards  show  signs  of 
flagging,  syringe  It  morning  and  evening  for  a  time,  hut 
beyond  that  keep  it  as  cool  as  you  c»n,  so  that  its  growths 
become  hardened.  It  would  lie  liest  to  keep  the  Geranium 
cuttings  in  the  boxes  till  early  in  the  new  year,  then  you 
can  pot  them  and  keep  on  shelf  of  conservatory.  You  will 
obtain  larger  plants  in  this  way  than  if  you  pot  them  off  in 
April. 

A  child's  garden  (S.  F.  B.  C.).— In  our  own 
experience  of  children's  small  gardens,  preference  is  given 
to  Pansies,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  crimson  and  white 
Daisies,  and  Arabia,  for  small  edgin';*  and  the  like.  A 
•harly  nook  may  be  tilled  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  and  white  Jessamine  may  cover  the  wall, 
and  Virginian  Creeper  may  lie  encouraged  over  the  small 
divisional  fence  that  keeps  this  little  plot  sacred  from  all 
else.  A  lew  mixed  Narcissus,  Crocus,  and  Snowdrops 
appear  in  spring,  and  |>crmanent  perennials  are  in  evidence 
herennd  thero,  though  chiefly  represented  by  Phlox,  Pyreth¬ 
rum,  Flag  Iris,  etc.  Much  pleasure  is  derived  also  from 
arranging  and  rearranging  little  nooks  and  corners  and 
banks  with  small  stones  and  clinkers,  and  among  the 
latter  little  spaces  ore  purposely  left  to  be  presently  tilled 
with  Htonccrop,  House  locks,  and  small  Harebell  Cam¬ 
panula.  Auriculas  aro  likewise  a  source  of  plcasuro,  and 
such  fragrant  flowers  as  Sweet  Sultan,  Sweet  William, 
Mignonette.  Wallflowers  sre  prized.  The  raising  of  plants 
from  seeds  is  ever  a  source  of  delight  that  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  evident  pleasure  of  a  small  gathering  of  blossoms 
from  this  much  tended  spot  to  be  placod  on  the  dinner- 
table  in  due  time.  Then  follows  a  good  account  of  how 
these  plants  have  been  grown,  and  the  child  is  as  happy  as 
possible. 

Mildew  on  Roses  (Hdciulcrry).  —  The  "white¬ 
washed  "  appearance  of  your  Roses  is  ono  only  too  well 
known  to  all  who  grow  Roses.  It  is  called  mildew.  There 
are  many  agents  at  work  to  produce  this  unsightly 
appearance,  the  foremost  being  the  many  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  which  our  climate  Is  noted  for,  so  that  to  a  great 
extent  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  A  close,  stuffy 
garden  favours  the  growth  of  mildew ;  artificial  waterings 
will  also  bring  it  on  as  quickly  as  anything.  Instead  of 
giving  too  much  water,  use  the  hoe  more  frequently. 
Even  if  you  take  all  these  precaution*,  your  plants  may  lie 
attacked  by  mildew  from  your  neighbours'  plants,  for  the 
spores  float  about  in  the  air  and  spread  as  rapidly  as  a 
fever.  When  mildew  appears  so  late  in  the  season  Rose 
growers  seldom  pay  much  heed  to  It,  for  It  rarely  prevents 
tho  development  of  the  blossoms,  although  it  looks  un¬ 
sightly.  It  will  not  affect  the  welfare  of  the  plants 
another  year,  but  the  spores  remain  on  all  decaying 
foliage,  and  will  re  appear  again  next  season  unless 
checked  when  first  observed.  As  soon  ns  the  liny  while 
specks  of  mildew  are  noticed,  if  the  plants  arc  gouo  over 
and  the  spots  rubbed  with  sulphur  Imth  on  the  upper  nnd 
under  sides  of  tho  leaf  by  dipping  the  thumb  and  finger  in 
some  sulphur,  this  would  considerably  check,  even  if  it 
did  not  unite  destroy  it.  Strong  soft-soap-water  will 
destroy  mildew ;  but,  unless  carefully  removed  the  next 
day  by  syringing  with  soft  water,  the  remedy  looks  aa  un 
sightly  ns  the  disease.  Sulphide  of  potassium  is  also  a 
good  remedy  f  or  It.  Use  it  at  the  rate  of  J  ox.  to  1  gallon 
of  water.  Apply  it  promptly  with  an  Abol  syringe,  and 
do  not  forget  that  the  underside  of  the  foliage  is  the  chief 
part  to  syringe.  If  you  uso  this  at  once  you  will  certainly 
check  Its  further  ravages  (or  this  season. 

Chrysanthemums  —  small  selection  for 
succession  (Bov ice  at  Chryianthemume). — Your  list 
“  nited  one  and  fairly  representative  of  the 
I  the  flower.  We  can  see  no  other  way  of 
>  into  different  periods  of  floweritfgj  MMO 
For  the  earliest  display  begin  with  Scuilut 


Gem,  an  early-flowering  Pompon,  which  is  synonymous 
with  Little  Bob,  a  well-known  early  sort  for  beds  and 
border;  colours,  bright  chestnut-crimson.  Mrs.  Langtry 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  single- flowered  type,  coming 
into  blossom  at  the  end  of  October  ;  tho  colour  of  this 
variety  U  a  rose-blush,  the  base  of  the  petal*  being  a 
silvery-white.  BrookleighGein  is  one  of  I  he  best  incurved 
sorts  and  rather  tall ;  late  October  usually  see*  thin  at  its 
best,  when  its  colour,  dark  blush,  with  the  petals  tipped  a 
deeper  shade,  makes  a  unique  display.  Throughout 
November  Rose  Perfection,  one  of  the  very  lie-t  small- 
flowered  singles,  is  in  fine  condition,  the  colour  being 
bright  rose,  as  its  name  implies.  During  the  same  period 
M'*s  Chrissy,  another  single  sort,  with  blossom*  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  chocolate  colour,  is  very  serviceable,  this  plant  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  I  feet.  Golden  Star  is  a  splendid  bright 
yellow  single  of  goodly  size  and  valuable  for  late  displays. 
We  fear  the  other  names  mentioned  by  you  are  not  the 
proper  ones,  ns  they  are  not  known  to  ns.  President 
Molln  should,  wo  think,  lie  President  Nonin,  a  chamois- 
yellow  Japanese,  flowering  from  the  end  of  October  on¬ 
wards.  Mine.  Steward  is  probably  Wm.  Seward,  a  deep 
crimson  Japanese,  blossoming  same  time  os  last  named  ; 
Evelyn  Foster  la  a  very  doubtful  one,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Migentn.  Bring  the  plants  indoors  just  liefore 
the  hurls  burst  their  calicca  or  in  the  event  of  frost  Keep 
tho  glass  structure  freely  ventilated,  nnd  give  fire-heat 
only  when  heavy  fogs  prevail  anil  when  the  blossoms  area 
third  opened.  This  will  prevent  damp  rot  setting  in, 
which  is  likely  to  ensue  in  moist  weather  unless  these 
precautions  are  taken. 

FRUIT 

Wire  fencing  for  gardens  (h'orthamyton)  — 
Your  allotment  fencing,  made  of  the  lower  part  of  Banana- 
crate  staves,  30  inches  high,  and  wire  inr  sh,  3  feet  high  above, 
hardly  presents  n  very  substantial  backing  to  which  to 
train  cordon  fruit-trees.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have 
stout  galvanised  iron  wire  fix*  d  on  stout  wood  posts,  the 
wires  being  10  inches  apart,  and  some  half-dozen  of  them, 
as  that  would  present  a  rather  sulistanlial  fruit-tree 
trellis.  You  can  have  for  such  I  rellls  eit hi  r  single  cordons 
trained  er*  ct,  or  double  or  treble  cordons,  or  horizontal- 
trained  trees,  of  which  one  should  ultimately  cover  12  feet 
run  of  trellis.  The  situation  Bhould  not  be  an  exposed 
ono,  as  the  cold  winds  always  cut  through  small  openings 
and  wirework  with  all  the  greater  coldness.  A  close- 
boarded  fence  would  be  better  than  anything  else  snd 
warmer.  If  trees  are  t  rained  to  the  fence  as  suggested,  only 
Gooseberrio*  or  Currants  should  lie  grown  in  the  front  of 
them. 

Over-Bhadowod  Apple-trees  (-4.  R  ).— Can  yon 

not  behead  the  tnll  trees  wnlch  over  shadow  your  Apple- 
trees,  as  that  would  be  the  best  remedy?  But  if  that  is 
not  possible,  then  you  must  move  the  Apple-trees.  But 
there  will  lie  in  dealing  with  10-ycar-plunted  trees  some 
considerable  risk.  You  should  get  th*  ground  well  worked 
where  they  are  to  be  planted,  then  open  broad,  shallow 
.holes  ready  for  the  trees.  These  should  be  about  12  inches 
deep,  and  G  feet  across.  Open  a  2-feet-wide  trench,  tho 
inner  edge  of  which  is  3  feet  from  the  stems,  round  each 
tree,  throw  out  all  soil  2  feet  deep,  and  clean  cut  off  all 
the  roots.  Grub  under  and  remove  top  soil  also,  and  then 
lift  each  tree  with  all  possible  care.  Cut  off  all  downward 
roots  close  back,  then  replant.  Give  each  tree  some  sup¬ 
port,  and  in  February  thin  out  the  heads  quite  one-third, 
top-dressing  with  manure  after  planting,  and  water 
freely  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Insect-Infested  Melon-plants  (Distracted).  — 
The  leaves  sent  were  so  dried  and  shrivelled  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  detect  any  of  the  excrescences  mentioned, 
anil  as  seen  by  you  through  a  microscope.  Melons  under 
the  best  of  conditions  are  sometimes  very  erratic  plants, 
dying  in  varying  wavs  without  any  apparent  reason. 
There  is  no  disease  that  we  know  of  in  Melons  that  is 
likely  to  spread  from  plant  to  plant,  and  we  should  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  lose  of  one  plant  among  several.  Tho  sea¬ 
son  has  beeu  a  very  trying  one  for  Melons,  and  «  manure- 
heated  house  and  pit  have  produced  i-onditions  entirely 
detrimental  to  healthy  growth  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Red-spider  often  comes  from  indifferent  watering  and 
ventilation,  nnd  with  you  no  doubt  has  gained  a  fooling 
during  the  tropical  weather  of  a  few  wee|Q  since.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  insect  so  efficacious  as  syringing 
with  clean  water,  judicious  ventilation,  and  careful  ana 
regular  attention  to  watering.  If  you  let  the  ventilators 
remain  closed  too  late  In  the  morning  tho  heat  becomes 
such  that  it  cannot  well  be  put  right  for  the  day,  and 
healthy  Melons  need  no  shading,  except  under  iron  roofs 
or  those  with  large  squares  of  ({lass  The  syringing  of 
Melons  must  lie  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
weather.  In  dull  and  cold  spells  none  is  required, 
whilo  in  very  hot  period*  twice  a  day  is  none  too  often. 
Red-spider  once  allowed  to  gain  n  footing  is  ditHcult  to 
destroy.  Fumigating,  exropt  with  XL  All,  is  of  no  use, 
and  insecticides  must  lie  stronger  than  Melon  leaves  can 
wit  hstand  to  destroy  it.  Flower*  of  sulphur  is  a  simple 
remedy  for  red-spider,  dusted  very  lightly  on  the  under 
sides  of  Ihc  leaves  or  mixed  in  soapy  water  and  syringed 
on.  It  is  the  better  practice  to  deal  with  red-spider  at  tho 
earliest  stags  of  the  attack.  The  expert  can  detect  Its 
presence  in  a  moment  by  the  sere  anil  yellow  leaf  of  any 
plant  subject  to  the  attack.  If  red-spider  is  dealt  with  by 
frequent  syringing  and  the  maintenance  of  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere,  it  will  not  survive  long;  it  is  when  the  fruit*  ars 
reaching  a  matured  state,  nnd  syringing  is  discontinued, 
that  most  Melon  growers  And  red-spider  troublesome. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato-rust  f  A'.  /’.).— Your  Tomatoes  are  attacked 
by  the  "  Tomato-rust "  (Cladosporium  fulvum)-  Pick  off 
all  tho  leaves  which  are  very  badly  infested,  and  spray  the 
plants  with  1  oz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in 
3  gallons  of  water,  or  Bordeaux-mixturs  not  too  strong. — 
O.  8.  8. 

Diseased  Peas  (HighfleU).— Peas  are  subject  to 
two  particular  troubles— attacks  by  Bpidcr  or  thrips,  tiny 
Insects  which  suck  the  luicos  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and 
cause  them  to  wither,  the  flowers  to  be  Imperfect,  and  the 
pods  small  and  ill-formed.  But  that  may  not  lie  the  case 
with  your  Pea*,  as  you  seem  to  have  treated  them  so  well, 
unless  yap  sowed  them  very  thickly.  All  the  same,  the 
description  you  give  tallies  with  the  common  result*  of 
msec*,  altspkstl  The  ?ef  •emedy  Is  spraying  with 
the  Irjtctlolde  Lnoxr.  as  '  Bpimb,'  and  giving  liberal 
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Byringings  afterwards  with  clear  water.  The  other  trouble, 
which  whitens  the  plants  and  leaves,  is  mildew.  That  is 
best  dealt  with  by  gentle  spraying  with  "  Ahol  "  or  Bor¬ 
deaux -mixture  ;  but  yours  were  not  attacked  with  mildew. 
We  could  not  say  whether  such  trouble  would  result  from 
a  salt  wind,  but  should  hardly  think  so,  unless  such  a  sea 
wind  always  did  barm  on  the  sea  coast. 

Brussels  Sprouts  leaves  (Ignoramue).—  Do  not 
remove  any  leaves  from  your  Brussels  Sprouts  plants 
unless  they  turn  colour  ana  decay  ;  but  they  should  keen 
green  from  the  ground  upwards  for  several  weeks  yet,  and 
the  longer  they  do  so,  the  st  ronger  will  the  stems  be.  By- 
and-by,  in  the  winter,  when  the  Sprouts  appear  and  arc 
found'  to  be  hard  and  (it  to  gather,  beginning  from  near 
the  ground,  and,  gathering  upwards,  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  he  rut  olf.  as  by  that  time  the  stems  will  have 
become  as  stout  as  they  well  can  be.  But  do  not  remove 
any  of  the  upper  leaves  until  you  removo  the  Sprouts. 
I  .cave  the  heads  of  the  plants  until  March,  as,  so  long  ns 
these  remain,  so  long  will  the  stems  make  top  growth,  and 
continue  to  carry  nice  small  Sprouts. 


AN  OUTDOOR  WORKER  AND 


MAJORITY  OF  MY  FRIENDS  PREFER  YI-COCOA  TO  TEA 


"The  British  Window  Oloaning  Co., 

"50,  West  India  Dock-road,  Limehouse,  E. 

'•  Gentlemen,— I  nm  constantly  out  in  the  open  air  all  tbs 
year  round,  as  you  may  guess  from  my  occupation.  I  hare 
boon  using  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  since  tho  latter  end  of  IKS, 
ami  I  can  assure  you  that  1  had  not  used  It  long  before  aj 
friends  began  to  sco  what  a  change  (hero  was  in  me,  ami 
when  they  asked  mo  tho  reason  I  told  them,  and  I  am 

erased  to  tell  you  that  now  tho  majority  of  my  friends  pn- 
r  Vi-Cocoa  to  toa.  They  loin  mo  in  saying  that  wo  will  net 
hesitate  to  rocommund  it  whenever  a  rhanco  permits.  Both 
my  friends  and  myself  cannot  apoak  too  highly  In  its  praise. 
You  can  make  nhol  use  you  pleoso  of  this. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

"WAITER  J.  BROWNE. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

K.  ./.  //.—Wo  do  not  sec  on  what  grounds  such  a  claim 

could  bo  substantiated.  A  purchaser  has  to  use  his  own 

judgment  in  buying,  and  if  he  fails  to  discover  tho  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  house  before  buying,  he  cannot  seek  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  own  negligence  from  the  seller.  Of  course,  In 
the  transfer  of  a  house,  as  of  everything  else,  certain  con¬ 
ditions  may  lie  made.  It  the  ecllcr  gave  any  guarantee  ns 

to  its  state,  then  the  matter  is  on  n  different  footing. - 

/>.  <;.  Yes,  to  both  your  nucations  ;  the  plant  clings 
particularly  well  both  to  sandstone  and  freestone. 


Any  communications  respecting  plan it  or  fruit i 
to  name  should  alio ays  accompany  the  parcel. 


Dr.  TIBBLEB  VI  COCOA,  (Id.,  94.  and  Is.  M.,  ean  he 
oh  allied  from  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Stores,  or  from 
Dr  TI BULKS'  VI-COCOA  (Umltcd),  60,  01.  and  62.  Bunhlll 

row,  I/ondon,  E.C. 


iLLttsTKATKD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  H'.C.  Ni 
more  than  four  kimls  of  fruits  or  (1 outers  for  naminf 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Nninos  or  fruits.— Gen  Ma*>n.—lt  yon  want  fruits 
named  you  must  send  good  specimens.  A  single  fruit 
badly  bruised  in  transit  through  |>ost  is  not  sufficient  for 
identification.  J.  I'.  Eden.-  Your  Plum  is  no  doubt  an 
ungraded  seedling.  It  is  probably  from  the  Green  Gage, 
as  the  wood,  leaves,  and  fruits  exactly  resemble  that 
lariety,  but  certainly  the  fruits  are,  as  yon  say,  intensely  J 
sour.  No  one  would  ever  have  putsuch  a  thing  into  com-  ( 
nu-rce.  You  should  have  the  tree  grafted  next  spring 
with  some  good  variety  such  as  you  could  use  tho  fruit  of  j 

w  ith  satisfaction. - <!.  II.  Wo  are  constrained  to  think 

that  your  Plums,  I,  2,  .'I,  4,  and  6,  are  hut  seedlings. 
Thty  bear  no  special  resemblance  to  any  varieties  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  whilst  purple  or  red,  are  rather  smaller  than 
are  Rivers’  Early  Prolific  or  the  Old  Orleans.  They  arc  all 
rather  acid  Plums,  and  Is-ar  every  ap|>earance  of  being 
ungraded  seedlings.  No.  (i  Is  evidently  a  Damson,  though 
lacking  flavour  materially,  yet  closely  resembles  tho  Old 
Damson  of  gardens.  The  large  purple  Plum  is  no  doubt  I 
Diamond,  an  excellent  kitchen  variety.  All  varieties  of 
Plums  are  cropping  heavily  this  year;  indeed,  It  is  a 

record  Plum  season. - I,  Cox's  Orange  ;  2,  Dumc- 

low's  Seedling. - O.  A.  A.— Keswick  Codlin. - It.  /.. 

No,  not  Rihston  ;  lacks  flavour,  and  is  probably  a  seedling. 

- SI.  .S',  Taddueks, — When  names  of  fruits  are  required, 

at  least  two  good  specimens  must  bo  sent. 

Names  of  plants.—  S.  J.  /..—The  leaf  enclosed 
appears  to  lie  tho  common  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Karfara), 
and  should  lie  forked  out.  Every  bit  of  its  creeping  root 
will  grow  if  left  in.- — »E.  Itamson.—A,  Hnir.na  saliclfolia 
i  arnea  ;  R,  Spincu  callosa  alba ;  C,  Bcrherls  empetrifolia  ; 

D.  Allhtea  Irutex  var. - Amateur,  Hnyston.— What  you 

send  as  the  Shamrock  appears— so  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  so  minute  a  specimen— to  be  a  species  of  Oxalis,  and 
it  is  probable  tho  non-flowering  is  due  to  over-crowding 
and  subsequent  dryness  at  the  root.  In  r'-potting,  plant 
less  thickly  ami  treat  more  liberally.  The  growth  sent  is 

very  small. - Ooloo.—l,  If  from  creeping  root  stock, 

Onoclea  sensihilis;  2.  Last rea  thelyptcris ;  3,  Helenium 

autumuale. - ff^ik-tree.— Osman  thus  ilit-ifolius,  solar  as 

we  can  determine  from  a  non-fruiting  shoot. - Verney. — 

Varieties  of  Acrocllnium— a  pretty  group  of  half-hardy 

annuals  suited  for  pot  or  bortler  culture. - J.  T.  /!.— 1, 

Acacia  armata  ;  2.  Myrtis  communis  (common  Myrtle) ;  3, 
A  l’assiflora— cannot  name  from  buds  only ;  4,  Diplacus 

glutinosus. - SI.  G.  II. — .Specimen  Is  so  Injured  in 

transit  by  post  that  no  opinion  is  possible - Mary 

Gifford.— I,  Please  send  again ;  2,  Heliopsis  patula ;  3, 
Gnaphalium  margaritoceum ;  4,  Hclianthus  multiflorus 
plenus ;  fi,  Helenium  sp.  —  send  better  specimen;  C, 

Pvrcthrum  ullginosum. - C.  /,.  A.— Purple  Clematis 

viticella  ;  red,  C.  v.  rubra. - SI  iss  Thompson. — 

Anemone  fulgens  pleniseima. - J.  //.  G.  Southwold. — 

Asclepias  curassavica. 


DAINTY  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS, 


MILLIONS  OF  PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


1(4)  Wallflowers.  Yellow.  B  ltod,  or  mixed,  Is.  fid.  lOODsUin, 
2a.  12  Fuohtias,  la.  12  Heliotrope,  1 
Is.  50  Pansies.  Is.  12  Hollyhocks.  I« 
25  Polyanthus,  Is.  BIO  Cabbage,  slatnl 
turn,  (til.  Hyacinths  from  Is.  64  dor 
Crocus,  yellow  or  mixed,  Is.  ICO.  Tuli|». 
Yellow  Tulips,  Is  100.  Narrissul.  Is.  6d.it/1 
.f  Plants.  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs  of  every  d» 

. .  .map.  Send  for  a  Special  List  Just  out,  post 

All  Plants  anil  Bulbs  urn  carriage  paid. 

G.  F.  LETTS,  Wost  Haddon.  Rugby. 


wmiA’,  rcu,  i»r  uii  at 

25  Iceland  Popple! 
12  Marguerites,  Is. 
winter.  94  100  Is 
.Snowdrojw,  Is.  100. 
mixed,  3s.  ICO. 


SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 

*  VIOLETS  * 

Including  tho  Magnificent  Now  Varieties. 

Semi  for  our  Sjiecial  September  Price  List. 


CARNATIONS 


PLANTS  for  WINTER  FLOWERINC 

PRIMULA.  SINENSIS,  a  grand  strain,  in  5-in.  pots, 
6s.  <1  or.. 

CINERARIA,  dwarf,  large-flowered,  Is.  64.  doz. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  spotted,  especially  line,  Is.  9d.  doz. 
PRIMULA  OBCONICA  GRANDIFLORA. 
grand  flowering  plants,  9d  each  ;  per  doz..  7s. 
TUBEROSES,  pure  white,  fragrant,  3s.  doz. 
MACKAYA  BELLA,  floe  blue,  Is.  6d.  each. 
CLERODENDRON  FALLAX.  tine  scarlet  flowers. 
Is.  6il.  and  2 s.  6d.  each. 

SERICOGRAPHIS  GHIESBREGHTI  AN  A. 

scarlet,  1«.  6d. 

EUPHORBIA  JACQUINL/EFLORA,  fine  for 
sprays, ' 


FOR  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 

•era,  at  very  reason- 
ly  Bhortly),  try 


able  prices  (Catalogui 

W.  J.  CODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON, 


COOLING  &  SON’S 

IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS 


from  the  most  reliable  and  careful 
arrowora.  Modorato  In  Price. 

NEW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  which  also  contains 
List  of  Herbaceous  and  Hardy  Plants  for  present 
planting,  post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  4  SONS.  Seed  Morchanto,  to..  BATH. 


— — — ,  Is-.  fid 

PLUMBAGO  COCCINEA,  scarlot,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

STREPTOCARPU8,  a  very  fine  strain,  3«.  doz. 

6  PALMS  (Kentiask  best  for  table.  15  In.  high,  7s. 
GK5NERA  CINNAB  ARINA,  lovely  foliage,  orango- 
scarlet  floweni  Is.  and  Is.  fid. 

CAMELLIAS.  Doublo  White,  special  plants,  home 
grown,  full  of  buds.  3s.  fid,  and  5s. 

IMPATIENS  HAWKE RII,  lovely  magenta,  always 

in  bloom,  Is.  3d. 

lUwlraled  Catalogue  on  application. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CHRAP  COLLEC - 

-U  TIONS.— Either  12  lovely  Hardy  Evergreens,  or  12 
splendid  Flowering  Shrubs,  or  12  beautiful  Forest  Trees, 
assorted,  3s.  3d. ;  Iz  grand  ltoses,  6  climbing,  6  bush,  3s.  ltd. 
For  early  spring  flowering  :  30  Wallflower.  50  Double  Daisies. 
12  Polyanthus.  12  Primroses,  20  Pansies,  20  Forget-me-nots, 
20  Candytuft.  20  Rockets,  2s.  94  :  12  Carnations,  12  Pinks. 
12  Pieotees.  12  Indinn  Pink/,  2s.  fid.  Lovely  hardy  climbers: 
V.rginian Creeper.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  2  Climbing  Roses, 

4  Doublo  Pink  Hellbind.  2  Enonymus.  2  IriBh  Ivy.  4  Perennial 
Pea,  .Jessamine,  fi  small  leaved  Ivy,  Cotoneaster,  3s.  6  Cur¬ 
rant,  6  Gooseberry  Biches,  12  Raspberry  Canes,  50  Straw¬ 
berries,  3s  9d 

Beautiful  tardy  Bulbs:  50 Crocuses.  50  Snowdrops,  50  Nar¬ 
cissus,  50  single  Daffodils,  50  Spanish  Iris,  59  Blue  Bells,  50 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  15  Double  Daffodils,  3s.  fid. 

To  stand  the  winter:  20  Red  Cabbage.  50  Cabbages,  50 
Brussels  Sprouts,  50  Letluovs,  50  Broccoli,  50  Kale,  50  Savoys, 
2s.  9d.  Useful  Herbs:  0  Thyuio,  6  Savory,  6  Lavender.  10 
Parsley,  6  Lamb  Mint,  6  Mackerel  Mint.  6  Kennel,  6  Mar¬ 
joram,  2«.  fid. 

All  abovo  Collections  sent  carriage  paid,  carefully  packed. 
Enormous  stock  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Manly  Plants,  all  aorta.  Write  for  Catalogue,  state  wants, 
low  estimate  per  return.  Hedging!  Hedging  1 1  Myrobella 
Pb,mJmarvell;ma  quick  growth,  impenetrable,  3s.  fid.  100; 


BULBS!  BULBS! 

Ijjf  -  A  Large  Importation 


selected  Dutch  Bulbs  from 
the  best  growers. 


A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

The  Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY,  MANCHESTER 
GEO.  BOYES  &  CO. 


DOCrC  _ 6 Climbing,  2s,  6.1,  free:  Crim» 

rtVJOKLOa - Rambler.  W.  Ricbanlson ,  h< 

Gloire,  FfiliciW-Perpetucl,  Williams'  Evergreen,  bplenorn*- 

f tardy  Crcopcrs.  &0.-Virginlan  ,95?Si?Yc*a 

Vitlceilotsmall  purplck  do.,  Vital ba (Traveller s  Joy). 
and  White  Jasminum.  Lonicera  sempervireai,  n 
(orange),  Irish  Ivy,  Viburnums  I  White  Guelder 
Dcutzia  erenata  (double  pink).  White  Lilac,  »»r'  f-ln  1 
each  ;  6,  any  selection.  Is.  fid.,  free:  12,  24.  8d. 


NERARIAS.  —  5,000  to  offer.  —  Benary'n 

Prize  strain,  the  finest  in  cultivation,  large  flowering, 
strong  plants,  la.  6d.per  doz. ;  24  for  2«.  64 
UMULAS. — Finest  fitrains  in  cultivation, 
strong  young  plants,  mlxod  colours,  Is.  *4  per  doz;  24 
2s.  94 

Sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Q  r  i  Cl 

Post  free  for  cash  with  order  only.  r  r  #,  niin 

LEST0NE  PARK  NURSERIES  |S.5£SCK8!IK. !  Rr  ILwlwWv 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWER8. 


under  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Lemoinei, 
which  was  announced  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  P.  microphyllus  and  the  European 
P.  coronarius.  It  forms  a  shrub  in  general 
appearance  about  midway  between  its  parents, 
and  flowers  most  profusely.  The  blossoms 
possess  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  its  North 
American  parent,  without  any  of  the  heavy 
smell  common  to  the  Mock  Orange.  Since  P. 
Lemoinei  was  sent  out,  a  second  form  has  made 
its  appearance  from  the  same  source  under  the 
name  of  P.  Lemoinei  erectus.  Though  of  more 
erect  habit,  it  is  in  other  respects  much  like  the 
preceding.  Other  kinds  have  also  appeared, 
such  as  Boule  d’ Argent,  etc. 

P.  crandiflorus. — While  P.  microphyllus  is 
the  best  of  the  small-growing  kinds,  this  occu¬ 
pies  a  similar  position  among  those  with  large 
blossoms,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
flowering  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  gardens. 

'  '  '  i  in 


TREE8  AND  8HRUB8. 


THE  MOCK  ORANGES  (PHILADELPHUS). 

All  the  Mock  Oranges,  with  the  exception  of 
quite  hardy,  and  many  of 


ROSES  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL 
Ok  September  1 1  there  was  a  veritable  feast  of 


P.  mexicanus,  are 
them  from  their  great  beauty  desen 
attention.  They  are  generally  seen 


Roses  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 


The  individual  blooms  are  a  couple  of  inches 
diameter,  pure  white,  and  with  comparatively 
little  scent.  This  forms  a  rounded  mass  front 
6  feet  to  12  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation  in  which  it  is  growing.  TL...  L 


J.  There  is 

a  variety  of  this  (laxus)  less  In  stature  and  of  a 
more  open  style  of  growth  than  the  type.  P. 
spocioeus  is  now  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
P.  grand  iflorus. 

P.  Gordonianus,  another  of  the  large-grow¬ 
ing  kinds,  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
blooms  arc  smaller  than  those  of  the  last  named, 
but  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  They 
are  also  later  in  opening  than  those  of  most  ol 
the  others,  and  on  that  account  this  species  is 
especially  valuable.  It  was  introduced  from 
North-west  America  in  1823,  and  was  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  Other 
species  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way  are  P 
inodorous  and  P.  verrucosus,  both  North 
American,  while  P.  mexicanus  is  too  tender  to 
be  generally  planted. 

P.  Satzl  mi  is  a  slender  yet  freely  branching 
bush  about  6  feet  high,  whose  flowers,  though 
rather  small,  are  borne  in  little  clusters  for 
some  distance  along  the  shoots.  Forms  of  this 
are  often  met  with  under  different  names,  and 
it  is  also  very  probable  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  species  could  be  reduced  in  number  if 
grown  under  similar  conditions  and  compared 
together. 

P.  HiRsrTCS. — This  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  hairy  undersides  of  the  leaves,  while 
the  flowers  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
P.  microphyllus,  about  the  smallest  of  the 
genus.  They  are  also  generally  solitary,  but 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  so  that  a  specimen 
is  wonderfully  pretty  when  in  bloom.  This,  as 


open  style  of  growth  than  the  type.  P. 


Philadelphus  microphyllus. 


P.  grand  iflorus. 


for  existence  in  some  choked-up  shrubbery 
border  or  similar  position,  and  often  in  some 
shady  spot  where  the  display  of  bloom  is  sure 
to  be  meagre.  Where  planted  in  groups,  ample 
space  should  be  allowed  for  the  Tree  access  of 
air  and  sunshine,  as  upon  this  will  to  a  very 
great  extent  depend  the  future  display  of  bloom. 
The  larger  kinds  are  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  isolated  on  the  Grass  or  disposed  thereon 
in  a  group  of  three  or  four,  plenty  of  room  being 
allowed  each  for  its  full  development.  Some  of 

microphyllus, 


in  m3'  recollection  have  they  been  presented  iu 
such  delightful  profusion  and  quality  in  the 
month  that  is  fast  dying  out.  Of  course,  the 
varieties  were  principally  known  as  “  Garden 
Roses."’  Unfortunately,  such  shows  occur  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  many  individuals  are 
out  of  town,  consequently  a  grand  opportunity 
is  missed  of  seeing  for  one's-self  what  are  really 
the  best  Roses  to  grow  for  producing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  display  in  the  garden.  But  if  Rose- 
lovers  are  absent  from  these  beautiful  exhibi¬ 
tions  they  can  have  resource  to  the 
gardening  press  for  a  faithful  re- 
p  jrt,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  penned  these  few  lines. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  on  this  occa¬ 
sion — notably  Messrs.  Cooling  and 
Son— staged  as  many  as  100  varie¬ 
ties,  all  in  bunches.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  had  some  25  huge  bunches, 
each  one  containing  about  three 
dozen  blooms  and  buds.  Although 

this  style  of  showing  garden  Roses 

is  very  effective  on  the  exhibition 
table,  it  affords  no  idea  whatever 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 

rthe  particular  variety.  When  they 
are  so  arranged  that  the  delightful 
corymb  with  the  charming  buds 
can  be  seen  to  full  advantage,  also 
the  growths,  whether  spreading  or 
erect,  some  idea  is  gained  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  pl&nt 
them.  Wherever  possible,  it  1S 
best  to  group  these  garden  Roses 
in  beds,  or  blocks,  or  clumps  of 
one  kind,  including  a  groundwork 
of  contrasting  colour  of  the  exquisite 
Tufted  Pansies. 

To  name  a  few  of  the  best  shown 
may  be  helpful  to  those  about  to 
plant  these  charming  freo  flower- 
iug  true  Perpetuals.  Marie  *  aD 
Houtte,  as  always,  was  well  to  the  front ; 
Madame  Charles  and  the  exquisite  reddisn- 
orange  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot.  Mrs.  W.  J-  Gt*" 
was  lovely  in  rich  pink,  and  Queen  Mab  16 
rw^ifrbm  better  advantage  than  now.  I11® 

&  MtSl  “.T: «» 


the  smallest,  and  especially 
look  well  in  a  small  bed  by  themselves,  "or  they 
may  be  employed  as  a  foreground  to  the  larger 
kinds.  P.  microphyllus  is  also  a  good  shrub  for 
the  bolder  arrangements  of  rockwork.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  by  no  means  infrequent  of  some  of 
tho  Mock  Oranges  failing  to  flower  in  their  usual 
profuse  fashion.  This  is,  doubtless,  often  owing 
to  their  growing  too  freely,  as  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  moist  they  will  not  bloom  so  well  as  if 
it  is  drier  and  somewhat  less  stimulating.  This 
may  account  for  the  occasional  paucity  of  blooms 
in  situations  where,  as  a  rule,  they  flower  well, 
as  an  exceptionally  wet  season  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  next  year’s  display.  In  pruning 
the  Philadelphus,  as  with  most  other  flowering 
shrubs,  if  carried  out  at  all,  the  main  thing 
should  be  to  remove  exhausted  and  useless 
wood. 

Before  speaking  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
Mock  Orange,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
entire  genus  (but  more  particularly  the  larger 
growing  forms)  is  in  a  very  confused  state,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  names 
applied  to  one  plant,  or  a  couple  quite  distinct 
bearing  one  name. 

P.  MiCROPiiVLi.cs  forms  a  dense  bush,  at  the 
most  not  more  than  a  yard,  and  frequently  less, 
in  height,  clothed  with  small  Myrtle-like  leaves, 
disposed  in  a  regular  manner  on  the  slender 
twigs,  which  in  their  turn  are  arranged 
r  igularly.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  very 
pleasant,  being  more  like  a  combination  of  ripe 
Apples  and  Quince.  This  kind  is  a  native  of  a  rule,  grows  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  hi 
New  Mexico  and  some  of  the  adjacent  States,  Lewis!  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  this 
and  was  introduced  in  1883,  but  it  is  now  far  P.  corokarics  is  the  common  E 
from  common.  It  was  not  long  in  Europe  before  Mock  Orange,  which  is  so  well  known  I 
the  hybridist  took  advantage  oLsnuh  a  distiuct  [(further  description  is  unnecessary.  T! 
shrub,  and  in  the:aptuqsn-j  of.l*7  M/Tk  no  {ej  ItfS^evcr,  one  or  two  well-marked,  varii 
of  Nancy,  put  into  commerce  »— new"*  varietV  ■Svfeil  as  several  with  double  blJesouja/h 
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condition.  Anna  Ollivier  and  Mme.  Hoste  were, 
as  always,  well  to  the  front :  and  Enchantress, 
Corallina,  and  Gruss  au  Teplitz  fully  bore  out 
the  encomiums  recently  made  upon  tliem.  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  is  evidently  one  of  our  be6t  and 
most  beautiful  autumnals.  Bouquet  d’Or  is  also 
grand  this  year.  The  white  La  France  (Augus¬ 
tine  Guinoiaseau)  was  sweet  and  lovely  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  La  France  race  should  be 
largely  planted.  Kinds  like  Caroline  Testout 
will  soon  be  as  much  grown  as  Gloiro  de  Dijon. 
The  rare  loveliness  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic  toria 
surpassed  in  refined  beauty  the  somewhat 
better  grower,  otherwise  very  similar,  Grand 
Duchesse  Victoria  Melita.  Sunset  was  good, 
but  Sunrise  was  better.  The  wonderful  colour 
of  the  latter,  though  the  variety  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  season,  will  make  it  a  general 
favourite.  Of  White  Roses,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Itoule  do  Noigo,  some  lovely  lots  wero  put 
up.  Mrs.  John  Laing  has  been  wonderful  this 
autumn.  In  the  florist’s  window  huge  bouquets 
of  it  can  bo  seen.  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Mme. 
I’iorre  Cochet  arc  two  splendid  orange-coloured 
Roses.  The  rich  orange-coloured  Beaute  Incon- 
stanto  was  very  conspicuous,  as  was  also  Pot  le 
do  Feu,  perhaps  the  most  intense  colour  yet 
known.  Gustave  Regis,  with  its  fine,  long  buds, 
is  really  one  of  our  most  charming  buttonhole 
kinds,  and,  moreover,  very  effective  asa  vigorous 
bedder.  Alister  Stella  Gray  and  Deschamps, 
often  erroneously  termed  Longworth  Rambler, 
showod  what  fine  things  in  Climbing  Roses  wo 
have  for  autumn.  Our  French  friends  havo  a 
charming  way  of  using  these  vigorous-growing 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.  I  saw  some  the  other 
day  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  trained  on  balloon- 
shaped  wires,  and  by  bonding  tho  growths  about 
a  fine  lot  of  bloom  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
very  little  space.  The  fragrant  Princess  Bonnie 
was  shown  as  well  as  most  of  tho  charming  China 
Roses  now  so  well  known.  That  gem  of  autumn, 
t;.  Nahonnand,  was  really  delightful.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  in  their  lovely  group  of 
Waltham  Cross-raised  novelties,  had  a  very 
exquisite  kind,  rather  more  creamy  in  colour,  and 
finer  petal  led,  if  that  were  possible,  of  tho  variety 
(i.  Nahonnand.  The  beautiful  little  Beryl,  so 
neat  and  pretty,  yet  so  intensely  brilliant  in  its 
orange  colour,  is  always  admired  when  shown. 
To  namo  a  fow  of  tho  beBt  on  this  occasion  I 
must  rapidly  put  down  Camoens,  Souv.  du 
President  Carnot,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Mme.  Lam  bard,  Dr.  Grill,  Medea,  Duke  of 
York,  Dr.  Rouges,  Maman  Cochet,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Camoens,  and  tho  evor-lovely 
l’olyantha  Roses,  such  as  Perlo  des  Rouges, 
Gloire  des  Polyantha,  and  Anna  M.  do  Mon¬ 
travel.  Rosa. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Orange-fungus  upon  Rose  foliage 

(Lady  Hopkins ). — This  disease  rarely  shows 
itself  until  late  in  the  season,  and  our  best  Rose 


some  plants  on  the  seedling  Brier.  Their  roots, 
being  so  tapering,  strike  down  into  the  cooler 
soil  below,  and  thus  enable  the  plants  to  keep 

S; rowing,  and  when  this  is  the  case  we  have 
ound  less  of  this  Orange- fungus.  Tea  Roses 
are  never  troubled  with  it,  and  as  one  may 
obtain  almost  all  colours  in  this  delightful  true 
Perpetual  tribe,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to 
grow  kinds  that  are  so  addicted  to  this  disease, 


Philadelphus  latifollus.  (See  paste  398.) 

growers  pay  little  heed  to  it.  A  correspondent, 
in  our  issue  of  Sept,  lo,  gives  a  remedy— fpr 
Orange-fungus,  which,  doubtless,  if  prfperlw 
applied,  will  be  of  much'  benefit  'to  the  fuadt) 
another  season.  We  should  advise  you  to  try 


T30. 


P.  hirsute*.  (Sec  page  398.) 


although  they  embrace  so  many  of  the  most 
fragrant  Roses.  Perhaps  your  standards  need 
a  change  of  aspect.  Transplant  them  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  if  obliged  to  return  them  to  the 
same  position  see  that  some  cow-manure  is 

Elacod  well  down  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
enefit  by  it  when  most  needed.  Cow-manure 
on  a  light  soil  is  distinctly  beneficial,  as  it 
assists  in  the  retention  of  moisture.  If  the 
standards  have  made  very  thin  and  woakly 
growths,  replace  them  with  sound  and  vigorous 
troes.  On  light  soil  they  do  not  last  long,  but 
os  they  are  so  cheap  it  is  better  to  plant  sound 
and  healthy  ones  rather  than  nurse  up  weak¬ 
lings. 

Pegging  down  Roses  on  sloping  border.— 

I  have  a  liorder  about  7S  feet  long  and  l  f«t  wide.  It 

slopes  slightly  for  aliout  30  feet  toward*  the  south,  and 
48  feet  toward*  the  east.  I  wont  to  All  it  with  |iegged- 
down  Roses,  and  I  want  these  to  lie  of  the  strongest  grow¬ 
ing  ami  hardiest  kind*  possible,  as  I  fear  that  they  may 

not  get  much  cultivation.  Will  yon  ho  »o  good  m  to 
oilvine  me  oh  to  what  kind*  of  Hoses  are  suitable  ?  Would 
the  Musk  Hose,  Hugo,  and  Crimson  Itamhler  do  for  three? 
I  should  meter  not  to  have  more  than  two  of  any  o-e 
kind.  Will  you  also  kindly  tell  me  how  many  Roees  will 
lie  required?  Will  13,  one  for  every  II  feet,  he  sufficient? 
The  locality  Is  mid-Kent.— K.  !•'.  T. 

[Unless  your  border  is  exceptionally  good  for 
Roses  we  think  you  should  plant  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  if  you  desire  to  fee  a  good  effect  at  once 
Of  course,  thirteen  plants  would  in  time  cover 
this  border,  78  feet  by  4  feet  wide,  especially  if 
varieties  like  Crimson  Rambler  aro  planted  ;  but 
it  is  never  advieable  to  attempt  too  much  with 
a  peggetl-down  Rose.  Each  year  some  of  the 
olu  growths  would  require  removing,  or  the 
border  would  soon  become  a  tangled  mass.  This 
would  reduce  tho  plants  considerably,  so  that  a 
double  row  would  bo  advisable.  If  theso  were 
angled  with  each  other  in  this  manner  *  .  *  you 
would  ensure  all  the  ground  being  covered. 
Doubtless,  you  would  also  appreciate  some 
autumn  blossom.  We  have,  therefore,  placed 
an  asterisk  against  such  that  blossom  well  at 
this  time  of  year.  By  mingling  such  varieties 
with  the  summer-blooming  kinds,  the  absence  of 
blossom  from  any  ono  part  of  tho  border  would 
not  be  so  marked.  The  kinds  recommended 
are  as  follows  : — Musk  Rose  Eliza  Merry,  Ruga, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Flora,  Fdlioitij-Perpotue, 
Carmine  Pillar,  "Stanwell  Perpetual,  Wiohu- 
riana,  "Aimeo  Vibert,  "Longworth  Rambler, 
"Gloire  de  Dijon,  "Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Robusta,  "Gruss  au  Teplitz,  and  "Armosa. 
Plant  two  of  each  variety.  We  think  you  would 
find  fifteen  plants  for  the  length  would  he  better 
than  thirteen.] 

Protecting  Tea  Roses.— What  can  I  do  In  the 


you 

of  Zanzibar  good  dark  maroon  Rosea,  or  know  of  any  more 
lasting  or  better  for  cutting  ?— Kent. 

[If  the  plants  are  in  bush  form,  the  safest 
protection  is  soil.  Mould  the  plants  up  as  you 
would  Potatoes.  If  the  plants  are  too  close  to 
allow  of  thiB  being  done,  by  using  the  soil  in  the 
bed  or  border  you  could  easily  import  a  little  : 
old  refuse,  pot-soil,  or  burnt  earth  will  do.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  end  of  November, 
whatever  the  weather  may  be  like  at  the  time 
Then  the  plants  are  safe  below  the  earth 
covering.  The  tops  should  also  receive  a  pro¬ 
tection  during  sevoro  weather.  Nothing  is 
Wild  Fern  fronds,  but  should  theso 
•ble,  then  some  evergreen  boughs 

_ would  do.  Whatever  is 

during  mild  weather  so  that  air  may 


circulate  freely  among  the  branches  ;  but  the 
earth  covering  need  not  be  removed  until  April, 
when  the  plants  are  pruned.  Borne  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  such  as  Grace  Darling,  Camoens, 
Captain  Christy,  La  France,  etc.,  are  hardy 
enough.  If  they  are  planted  with  the  Teas  you 
would  do  well  to  earth  all  up  alike,  as  no  harm 
will  be  done.  Standard  Teas  aro  rather  more 
difficult  to  protect.  Many  growers  dig  them  up 
and  heel  in  under  a  north  wall,  laying  them  in 
the  soil  in  a  sloping  position,  then  covering  the 
heads  with  boards,  which  are  made  to  lean  up 
against  the  wall.  In  a  small  way,  however,  the 
plants  need  not  bo  removed,  hut  the  heads  can 
lie  filled  witli  Barley  straw,  anil  a  band  of  same 
wrapped  round  tho  outer  branches.  If  fairly 
close,  two  or  three  trees  may  bo  bent  towards 
each  other  and  the  stems  tied  together,  then  the 
collective  heads  covered  with  straw.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  order  to  protect  stan¬ 
dard  Briers  budded  with  Tea  Roses,  but  which 
are  now  in  tho  dormant  stato.  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan  is  a  first-rato  maroon-coloured  Rose, 
but  wo  do  not  care  much  for  tho  Sultan  of  Zan¬ 
zibar.  Abel  Carriere  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
are  much  suporior.  Thore  is  still  room  in  our 
wondorful  collection  of  Rosos  for  a  free-blooming, 
very  dark  Roso,  but  the  kinds  we  name  are  the 
best  available  at  present.  Eugene  Furst  is  a 

3 rand  variety.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
ark  in  colour  as  tho  kinds  we  mention.] 

Rose  Sir  Rowland  Hill.— This  sport 
from  Charles  Lefebvre  was  thought  much  of 
when  it  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Roso  Society  ten  yoars  ago.  It  is  true  the  colour 
is  very  novel,  a  rich  velvety-plum  shade,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  older  blooms  to  die  off 
a  dull  purple  that  is  not  at  all  pleasing. 
Towards  autumn,  however,  this  variety  becomes 
less  purple,  then  it  is  most  beautiful.  If  one 
cares  for  this  shade  of  colour,  Joan  Cherpin 
would  he  mure  interesting,  anil  it  yields  some 
lovely  buds  when  it  first  opens.  For  exhibition 
Sir  R.  Hill  is  useful,  being  very  distinct,  and 
when  the  season  is  suitable  to  that  grand  daik 
variety  Charles  Lefebvre,  the  Rose  under  notice 
is  sure  to  bo  in  fino  form. 

L’Ideal  on  south  wall  badly  mil¬ 
dewed  (Anon).  —  Rosos  everywhere  are 
much  attacked  with  mildew  this  autumn  ;  hut 
it  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  trouble  upon  your 

Slant  next  year  if  you  are  careful  to  remove  the 
ocayed  foliage  during  the  winter.  As  tho  sea¬ 
son  is  so  far  advanced,  tho  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  that  are  now  so  much  affected  may  lie 
cut  off,  and  this  will  be  distinctly  advantageous 
to  the  lateral  growths,  tending  as  it  does  to 
ripen  them  better.  This  Roso  is  much  given  to 
attaoks  of  mildew,  and  we  do  not  advise  plant¬ 
ing  it  against  a  wall  on  that  account.  If  grown 
as  a  bu9h  or  standard,  or  trained  in  a  balloon 
shape  in  the  open,  wo  have  found  it  escapes 
much  of  the  trouble  that  wall  plants  are  liable 
to.  Perhaps  the  roots  require  seeing  to.  Either 
too  dry  or  too  wet  will  cause  mildew  ;  in  fact, 
anything  that  brings  about  a  check.  Being 
against  a  south  wall  the  roots  suffer  consider¬ 
ably,  as  a  rule,  from  want  of  moisture.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  such  plants  a  thorough  good 
soaking  now  and  then,  affording  this  early 


P.  verrucosus.  (See  page  398.) 

enough  in  the  summer  to  be  of  some  use.  We 
think  if  you  remove  some  of  the  soil  around  the 
plant,  during  November,  and  break  up  the 
bottom  so  that  water  can  escape,  then  give  a 
little  n3\y  Boilraii  neai-i  to  ithe/riiots  os  possible, 
you  will  experience  litUeJofno  troublo  next 
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season  from  mililcw.  Wo  have  found  sulphide 
of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  \  oz.  to  gallon  of 
water,  applied  with  an  Abol  syringe,  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  for  mildew,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
more  efficacious  if  used  before  the  disease  gains 
the  ascendency. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

A  great  deal  may  be  done  towards  ensuring 
the  successful  flowering  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
by  careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  during  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  now 
safe  to  assume  that  the  buds  of  all  types  of  the 
plant  have  ere  this  been  retained.  One  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  development  of  the  buds 
is  the  question  of  feeding  the  roots  of  the  plants 
by  the  aid  of  liquid-manures.  Feeding  should 
always  commence  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  tilled 
with  roots,  no  matter  whether  the  buds  have 
been  retained  or  not.  In  any  case,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  all  plants  are  sufficiently  rooted  to 
appreciate  frequent  supplies  of  different  manures 
in  liquid  form.  Soot  water  is  an  excellent  fer¬ 
tiliser,  and  this  should  have  been  used  during 
the  last  few  weeks  on  almost  every  occasion  of 
watering.  In  the  future  soot-water  may  l>e 
used  alternately  with  manures  of  a  more  potent 
character,  such  as  guano  and  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  concentrated  plant  foods  now  so  frequently 
met  with.  Soot-water  is  made  by  placing  a 
bushel  of  soot  in  a  sack  and  immersing  this 
in  a  vessel  containing  SO  gallons  of  wator. 
The  soot  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  and  should  be  stirred 
occasionally  boforo  it  is  used.  Guano,  too, 
should  bo  allowed  to  soak  before  used,  a  peck 
in  50  gallons  of  water  providing  a  safe  and 
excellent  plant  food.  Regarding  the  use  of  the 
patent  manures,  tho  directions  usually  accom¬ 
panying  them  should  in  all  cases  bo  strictly 
observed,  and  the  quantities  never  exceeded. 
Bo  particularly  careful  never  to  give  manure- 
water  to  a  plant  which  is  very  dry  ;  let  it  first  be 
treated  to  an  application  of  clear  water.  If 
this  simple  instruction  be  disregarded  it  is 
quite  certain  many  of  the  valuable  surface  roots 
will  recoivo  a  check  or  else  bo  seriously 
damaged.  In  the  afternoon  of  hot  days  a 
syringing  overhead  with  clear  water  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  on  no  aocount  should  this  bo 
deferred  till  a  late  hour  of  tho  afternoon. 
Nevor  give  a  plant  water  unless  you  are  quite 
satisfied  that  it  is  dry  at  the  roots,  and  should 
there  be  any  doubt  about  this  the  pots  should 
be  rapped  to  determine  the  question.  A  ring  in 
response  is  a  ready  answer  in  tho  affirmative. 
Ripening  tho  wood  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  successful  culture,  and  the  remaining 
days  of  .September  anil  early  October  should 
be  taken  full  advantage  of.  The  shoots 
should  be  tied  out  so  that  sun  and  air 
may  exercise  their  ripening  influences.  Tho 
growths  should  not  be  permitted  to  over¬ 
shadow  ono  another,  but  each  shoot  should 
have  its  respective  stake  ;  the  side  shoots  should 
be  rubbed  out  most  persistently,  thus  concen¬ 
trating  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  in  the 
development  of  promising  buds.  Keep  all  buds 
in  an  upright  position,  otherwise  the  blossoms 
will  open  in  an  uneven  manner,  and  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  will  lie  of  littlo  value  ;  small  Hazel 
stakes  fixed  on  the  stouter  ones  will  assist  in 
this  matter.  If  by  any  chance  the  plants  are 
crowded  in  the  towr,  it  would  be  wise  to  shift  a 
few,  spacing  out  thoso  remaining.  There  should 
always  be  plenty  of  room  betweon  the  pots,  so 
that  ample  space  may  be  obtained  for  tying  out 
the  growths  overhead.  Neo  that  the  surfaco  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
if  this  bo  done  when  thev  are  small  their  removal 
is  a  simple  matter.  If  left  too  long  they  are 
removed  with  difficulty,  and  at  tho  same  time 
seriously  interfere  with  the  surfaco  roots. 
Plants  grown  for  decorative  uses  and  those  also 
solely  for  providing  out  flowers  aro  soon  to 
greatest  advantage  from  terminal-buds.  As  tho 
shoots  aro  numerous  on  such  plants,  it  may  be 
well  to  allow  only  one  bud  to  oach  shoot,  except 
in  tho  case  of  those  plants  which  develop  a  long, 
stout  flower-stalk  to  each  blossom,  in  which  case 
it  wdl  bo  necessary  only  to  remove  tho  more 
crowded  among  them.  Thosiyncwne  reinarksi 
apply  to  tho  ,-mnny  beautiful  so. 
opening  in  the'fiai'dy  flower  bo 


ACANTHOLIMON  GLUMACEUM. 
There  are  few  plants  which  for  general  useful¬ 
ness  can  rival  this  charming  piiekly  Thrift, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Statieo  Ararat!.  Its 
native  home  is  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  adjacent  countries,  where  it  may  often  be 
seen  covering  tho  hillsides  in  great  profusion. 


cess.  When  the  Begonias  are  lifted  the  bed  i« 
filled  with  Pansies  and  I'oraet-me-nota,  and 
this  carries  mo  up  to  June.  The  sandy  mix¬ 
ture  suits  them  admirably.  I  saw  yellow 
Tulips  used  among  Pansies  last  spring  with 
good  effect,  but  1  prefer  the  Forget-me-nots.  1 
trust  this  short  account  will  be  helpful  to  some 
|  who,  like  myself,  aro  engaged  in  business  all 


1- or  rock  gardener  border  we  have  few  plants  d  but  like  thoir  forecourt  gardens  to  look 
to  equal  it.  The  extremely  narrow  grass-like  brjJK,,t  M  inany  m0nths  in  the  year  as  possible. 

H.  B. 


leaves  end  in  sharp,  stiff  points,  and  form  an 
evergreen  carpet  somewhat  glaucous  in  colour, 
from  which  springs  in  early  summer  a  profusion 
of  flower-spikes  each  about  4  inches  high,  and 
bearing  from  five  to  eight  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
rose-pink  colour. 

Acantholimon  glumaceuin  is  also  an  excellent 
plant  for  massing,  and  large  colonies  of  it  on 
sloping  ground,  either  on  rockwork  or  in  an 
ordinary  border,  look  exceedingly  well  and  last 
for  a  great  number  of  years  if  the  position  is 
sunny  and  well  drained.  It  can  be  increased 
freely  by  division. 

FORECOURT  GARDENS. 

I  have  gathered  much  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  from  tho  pages  of  Gardening  aa  to  the 
habits  and  culture  of  various  flowers  ;  but,  like 
many  other  of  your  readers,  cannot  give  so 
much  time  as  I  should  like  to  my  favourite 
hobby.  I  think,  howover,  that  ono  of  tho 
;reatest  pleasures  of  the  town  gardener  is  to 
lavetho  plants  in  his  forecourt  garden  in  bloom 
most  of  the  year,  more  especially  in  the  spring. 


•lgnt  as  many 

Weymouth. 
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Acantholimon  gluinocoum  at  Exeter. 


My  house,  like  many  others  in  provincial  towns, 
is  semi-detached,  having  2.1  feet  frontage  and 
standing  back  20  feet.  I  have  a  border  on  the 
left  of  the  path  and  a  bed  with  border  round  in 
front  of  the  window.  With  regard  to  the  aide 
border,  I  shall  in  October  plant  about  three 
rows  of  Wallflowers  at  tho  back,  which  will 
bring  mo  down  to  my  Daffodil  and  Narcissus 
bulbs,  and  tho  edging  will  consist  of  Crocuses 
and  seedling  Polyanthuses.  This  will  give  mo 
a  fairly  gay  border  from  March  to  tho  end  of 
May.  The  Wallflowers  will  then  be  taken 
up,  and  the  back  row  will  lie  filled  in  with 
Zinnias,  next  two  rows  of  Geraniums.  The 

grass  of  tho  bulbs  will  then  bo  taken  off  and  a  .  . . .  . . , _ _ r...0 _ — 

top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  placed  over  little  was  done  to  the  plants  till  tho  end  of 
them.  In  this  throe  rows  of  white  Comet  June.  At  this  time  they  were  cut  down  to 
Aster  will  be  planted.  In  front  of  tho  Asters 
there  will  bo  a  row  oach  of  variogatod  and 
bronze-leaved  Geraniums,  and  between  the 
Polyanthuses  an  edging  of  Lobelia.  Tho 
Polyanthuses  remain  two  years,  os  I  find  they 
bloom  oven  better  the  socond  year.  Going  to 
the  other  side,  I  liavo  a  background  of  dwarf 


PROPAGATING  TUFTED  PANSIES. 
Wherever  a  very  early  spring  display  of 
bloom  is  essential,  it  is  important  that  a  start 
be  now  made  with  the  cuttings.  Where 
plants  of  the  proper  stamp  exist  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  no  scarcity  of  cuttings  of  the  right 
sort.  No  one  need  ever  hope  for  anything  like 
a  full  measure  of  success  who  attempts  to  utilise 
the  floxvering  growths  of  the  current  season  for 
propagating.  Next  to  this  is  propagating  by 
division  j  indeed,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
a  great  many  of  the  losses  which  we  hear  of  from 
time  to  time  are  the  direct  outcome  of  divided 
plants.  I  xvas  once  led  to  divide  my  plants, 
anil  the  following  year  xvas  tho  most  (fisastroM 
I  ever  had.  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  a 
plant  freshly  rooted  annually  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  greater  natural  vigour  than  one 
divided  from  a  plant  already  much  exhausted  by 
the  demands  made  upon  it  during  its  flowering. 
If  those  interested  in  this  particular  style  of 
gardening  desire,  they  will  xery 
quickly  see  a  marked  difference 
between  the  mass  of  roots  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  single  plant  from 
a  cutting,  to  nay  nothing  of  th" 
general  vigour,  and  the  spare 
and  feeble  rooting  that  charac¬ 
terises  a  divided  plant.  The 
cutting  is,  in  fact,  an  individu¬ 
ality  of  its  own,  representing  an 
absolute  renexval  of  x'igour  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  dixosion. 

It  is  very  true  that  these 
Tufted  Pansies  in  many  in¬ 
stances  lend  themselx-es  to  divi 
sion,  but  it  by  no  means  folio#* 
that  xvo  obtain  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  by  its  adop 
tion.  Where  large  numbers  of 
theso  Tufted  Pansies  are  required 
it  is  far  tho  best  plan  to  plant 
a  reserve  patch  for  tho  purpose 
of  propagation.  By  adopting 
this  method  tho  arrangement  in 
the  bods  or  borders  need  not  be 
interfered  with.  When  planting 
a  reserve  batch  for  stock  1 
usually  do  so  in  nursery  bed* 
of  about  5  feet  width.  The  soil 
must  be  previously  well  pre¬ 
pared  by  deep  digging  and  burying  abundance 
of  cow-manure  fresh  from  the  sheds.  Not  only 
does  this  enrich  the  soil,  but  it  also  provides  that 
uniformly  cool,  moist  rooting  medium  which  is 
the  greatest  essential  to  success  in  very  hot 
summers.  Plant  in  deeply  drawn  drills  or 
shallow  trenches,  which  permits  of  a  slight 
earthing  up.  Planting  is  done  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  as  tho  young  shoots  appear  the 
earth  is  closed  round  them.  In  this  xvayby  the 
end  of  tho  year  tho  July  cuttings  will  have  from 
a  dozen  to  a  score  of  shoots  issuing  from  tho 
base.  But  by  earthing  up,  all  these  were  pro 
tooted  from  the  winter  then  close  at  hand. 
From  this  time  beyond  keeping  froe  of  weed* 


within  about  2  inches  of  the  earth.  Then 
followed  a  good  hoeing  and  soaking  of  water  it 
the  weather  was  dry.  At  the  time  of  cutting 
down,  tho  centre  of  the  tuft  xvas  generally  full 
of  young  points,  and  thoso  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  mado  splendid  cuttings.  Tho  kind 
of  frame  I  used  for  some  dozen  yours  or  more 


shrubs  all  round  tho  garden,  and  I  treat  the  was  generally  a  home-made  ono,  !(-inch  board* 
border  in  much  tho  same  xvay  as  tho  other,  with  forming  tho  sides  and  ends  ;  a  depth  of  4  inches 
the  exception  that  I  uso  Ix-y-leax'cil  Geraniums  or  (i  inches  of  soil  xvas  then  preparod  for  the 
when  tlio  Wallflowers  and  bulbs  aro  ovor,  and  !  cuttings,  tho  latter  being  simply  drawn  fro™ 
dxvarf  Victoria  Asters  for  mixing  xvith  thorn,  I  tho  contro  of  tho  old  plant,  and,  coming  «wa.v 
with  a  fow  dwarf  Zinnias,  Gaillardias,  Phlox  I  for  tho  most  part  with  a  hool  attached,  'vur° 
Drummondi,  and  Verbenas.  Tho  centre  bod  j  inserted  in  tho  frame  just  noted  xvithout  more 
I_  reserve  for  Begonias,  anil  a  glorious  (Bhpxy  i  j  <ajlif|-Q  I  always  nrofor  cuttings  with  a  liecl,  a* 
iy  make.  Onoo  get  your  bed  in  goad  cqmH-  Lfma  theso  produce  growth  buds  much  n'°re 
n  anil  there  is  always  a  godjJ  NbMihRrtt  IwiC-  ubeijr  twWiQI®  eUo  than  do  cuttings  mado  w 
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a  joint  with  the  aid  of  a  knife.  Selecting  only 
the  strongest  first,  the  whole  collection  is  thus 
gone  through  again  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days’  time  and  until  a  sufficient  number  has 
been  secured.  The  adoption  of  this  method 
means  an  immense  saving  in  labour  alone,  for 
where  thousands  are  required  it  is  a  long  and 
tedious  business  to  make  these  with  a  knife. 
Always  insert  quite  firmly,  water  thoroughly, 
and  shade  lightly.  In  a  month  from  inserting, 
these  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  to  nursery 
beds  preparatory  to  going  into  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  where  the  work  is  done  promptly 
the  resulting  plants  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  Occasionally  when  pressure  of 
other  work  has  prevented  the  above  being 
done  at  the  moment,  I  have,  after  cutting  over 
the  plants,  filled  up  the  centres  lightly  with 
finely-sifted  soil,  extending  the  same  over 
a  6-inch  radius.  By  keeping  this  soil  daily 
watered  the  fresh  young  growths  quickly  root 
into  it.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
lift  the  entire  plant  and  strip  these  young 
pieces  off  singly,  transplanting  into  nursery 
beds  or  lines.  In  doing  this  I  always  discard 
any  old  wood  or  roots  that  may  chance  to  come 
away  with  the  young  growth,  believing  that 
greater  progress  and  vigour  are  secured  by  the 
building  up  of  an  entirely  now  plant  annually. 


FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT  FOR  A 
SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

So  many  persons  on  taking  a  now  house  with  a 
plot  of  ground  that  the  builder  (after  laying 
down  a  small  lawn  and  making  up  the  paths) 
calls  a  garden,  wonder  what  they  can  plant  in 
it  in  the  shapo  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  best 
flowers  aro  some  of  the  perennials,  which  can  be 
planted  at  the  back  of  the  borders  oithor  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring,  about  3  feet  apart,  such 
as  Larkspurs,  Everlastings,  Fuchsias,  Lupins, 
Helianthuses,  Hollyhocks,  intermixed  with 
Lilium  candidum,  L.  croceum,  L.  testaceum,  and 
various  kinds  of  Turk’s-cap.  Bush  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  should  bo  planted  in  centreof  bed  about 

feet  apart.  The  best  kinds  are  Alfred  Colomb, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Doctor 
Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fisher  Holmes, 
GejSral  Jacqueminot,  Gloiro  do  Dijon,  Glory 
of  *VValtham,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Murgottin, 
I  .a  France,  Mmo.  Charles  Wood,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Paul  Neron,  President  Thiers,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Victor  Verdier.  To  these 
may  be  added  Amiec  Vibert,  Dovoniensis,  and 
.Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Thoro  would  then  bo  left 
sufficient  space  for  bulbs  in  the  spring,  provided 
the  border  is  about  6  feet  in  width.  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Tulips,  and  various 
kinds  of  Narcissi  should  bo  planted  early  in 
October.  These  could  be  shifted  into  trenches 
when  they  have  finished  flowering  to  make  room 
for  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias,  edged  with 
Heliotrope  or  Lobelia.  Here  and  there  might 
bo  erected  rustic  arches,  planting  Turner’s 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  or 
Clematis  Jackman;. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  fruit 
garden,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
plant  too  closely,  as  over  crowding  is  a  very 
common  fault.  Pyramidal  trees  are  the  bost  for 
a  small  garden,  and  should  be  planted  12  feet 
apart,  and  at  least  4  feet  from  the  path.  For 
cooking  Apples  the  following  aro  good  :  Lord 
Nuffield,  Lord  Grosvonor,  Now  Hawthornden, 
Cellini  (on  Crab),  Stirling  Castle.  For  table  use 
the  following  are  serviceable  :  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Worcester  Pearmain.  For  a  selection  of  Pears 
I  should  recommend  the  Jargonello,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien,  Mario  Louise  d'Uccle,  Bourrd 
d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Bourn-  Diol,  Doyonnd  du  Comice, 
Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malinos,  and 
Bergamotte  Esperen.  Plums  should  be  selected 
not  only  for  eating  but  for  cooking.  Foremost 
among  these  stand  the  Victoria,  Rivers’  Prolific, 
Pershore,  the  Diamond  and  Pond’s  Seedling,  the 
Green  Gage,  Coo's  Golden  Drop.  The  free- 
bearing  Crittenden  Damson  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Gooseberry  or  Currant-bushes  might 
be  planted  between  each  fruit-tree,  with  an 
edging  of  Strawberry  —  Sir  Joseph  Poston, 
which  is  an  excellent  cropper..]  The  grouAdV 
should  bo  well  dug  and  great  Cai'e  takeBMnltW 
planting.  The  trees  should  be  staked,  taking 


care  that  the  stems  do  not  chafe  against  the 
stakes,  which  can  be  prevented  by  binding 
a  small  strip  of  cloth  about  2  incites  in 
width  around  the  stem  of  fruit-tree  before 
fastening  same  to  the  stake.  A  good  mulching 
of  rotten  stable- manure  should  be  laid  on  the 
surface,  keeping  it  away  from  the  stem  of  the 
trees.  J.  L.  Rekve. 

WalUiKjlon,  Surrey. 


Cordyline  in  flower. 


ever,  easily  protected  by  tying  all  the  leaves 
up  into  a  bunch,  the  outer  ones  protecting  all 
tno  rest. 

POPPIES. 

The  Poppy,  both  in  its  annual  and  peronnial 
forms,  has  grown  rapidly  in  favour  the  last  few 
years.  And  rightly  so,  for  all  are  beautiful, 
from  the  great  scarlet  Oriental  Poppy,  which 
blooms  in  May,  to  the  little  alpine  variety  that 
nestles  with  its  tiny  flowers  in  the  corners  of  the 
rock  garden.  Tho  Iceland  Poppios — yellow, 
orango,  and  white — are  great  favourites,  and 
easily  grown.  Their  longer  lasting  flowers  when 
cut  give  them  an  additional  value.  Although 
perennials,  these  do  bost  when  raised  fresh  from 
seed  each  year.  One  drawback  I  find  is  that 
they  revert  to  the  yellow  type  ;  also  thoy  aro 
apt  to  wither  up  in  a  hot  summer  when  grown 
on  a  light  soil. 

There  is  a  host  of  other  kinds.  One  less  well 
known  jthan  many  is  Papaver  pilosum.  The 
*p  MEfcir  of  its  flowers  is  exquisite.  It  is 
bt.anfcp^with  its  unique  tint  and  prolific  bk^in'.f; 
thar-tnis  Poppy  is  not  more  often  grown.  It 


CORDVLINE  (DRAC.ENA)  AUSTRALIS. 

This  stately,  almost  tropical-looking  plant  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  the  milder  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
when  strong  and  old  enough  frequently  blooms, 
bearing  one  or  more  large,  densely-branched 
panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers,  followed  by 
abundance  of  seed,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  but  a  severe 
frost  will  damage  tho  half-developed  leaves,  the 
very  young  ones,  which  are  enclosed  in  tho  cone 
of  older  ones,  usually  escaping.  It  is,  how¬ 


will  flower  through  the  whole  summer  if  only 
care  is  taken  to  cut  away  all  the  old  stems — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  express  the 
operation  as  a  cutting  down  of  the  old  plant 
when  the  first  bloom  is  going  over.  It  imme¬ 
diately  shoots  up  again  from  the  base  of  tho 
plant,  where  the  young  green  growth  may 
even  then  be  seen.  Another  point  in  this 
Poppy’s  favour  is  that  it  is  a  perennial. 

Of  all  tho  many  beautiful  Poppies  wo  havo 
tho  Shirley  Poppy  eclipses  them  all.  No  other 
flower  in  the  garden  can  compete  with  it  for 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Geraniums 
and  Begonias  are  gay,  but  the  Shirley  Poppy  is 
gayer  still  with  a  grace  quite  lacking  in  its 
rivals.  Its  culture,  too,  is  so  simple.  A  pinch 
of  seed  and  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  grow  in, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  An  open  position  should 
bo  chosen,  as  Poppies  like  plenty  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Far  tho  best  results  aro  gained  by 
autumn  sowing.  I  always  have  much  tho  finest 
flowers  from  seed  sown  in  August  or  September. 
Tho  seedlings  should  bo  seveioly  thinned  in 
the  early  spring — a  foot  and  a  half  is  not  too 
much  spaco  to  leave  between 
each  plant — the  plants  will 
then  develop  rapidly,  each 
bush  bearing  numbers  of 
fine  flowers.  Troated  in 
this  way  they  will  bloom 
for  a  much  longer  period 
than  when  crowded  together 
as  they  so  often  aro.  Of  a 
bed  of  these  Poppies,  as 
generally  sown,  one  might 
safely  assume  that  99  of 
evory  100  should  be  thrown 
away.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  sow  such  fino 
seed  thinly  enough,  but  it 
need  not  bo  sown  broad-  cast 
in  the  way  usually  done. 
Autumn  sown  plants  will,  as 
a  rule,  transplant  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  early  spring, 
but  it  is  always  safest  to 
sow  in  tho  place  whore  they 
aro  wanted  to  flower.  If  the 
seed-pods  are  removed  imme¬ 
diately  they  appear,  tho 
blooming  season  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  prolonged.  Where 
these  flowers  aro  prized  they 
should  be  sown  in  succes¬ 
sion  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer,  for  though  no 
later  rosults  equal  those  of 
the  autumn  sowings  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  flowers. 

Poppies  should  bo  cut 
when  they  have  just  burst, 
or  are  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  the  calyx.  So 
gathered  they  will  travel 
perfectly  and  soon  open  thoir 
bud 8  when  put  into  water. 
Poppies  do  not  seem  particu¬ 
lar  os  to  soil.  Possibly  they 

Sirefer  a  light  sandy  one, 
or  they  certainly  thrive  in 
my  garden,  which  is  of  that 
nature,  and  where  I  nave  grown  them  for  four 
or  five  years  from  seed  of  my  own  saving.  Ono 

Sear  I  had  a  clump  of  Danebrog  or  Victoria 
ross  Poppy,  and  for  several  years  after  tho 
bees  gave  me  a  very  pretty  variety  of  tho 
Shirley,  with  the  Victoria  Cross  clearly  defined 
in  tlie  centre.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  havo 
since  lost. 

To  any  reader  of  Gardening  who  may 
hitherto  have  disregarded  the  fleeting  charms 
of  the  Shirley  Poppy,  I  would  say  :  “  Give  it  a 
trial  by  sowing  this  autumn,  according  to  above 
directions,  ana  watch  the  result.”  For  myself 
it  is  a  continual  surprise  that  so  much  beauty 
can  bo  obtained  at  so  little  cost. 

Crosby  House,  Carlisle.  M.  Hudson. 


A  ROOF  GARDEN. 


As  an  old  reader  of  Gardenino,  I  thought  some 
of  your  readers  might  be  interested  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  I  commenced  last  year  on  the  roof  of 
a  flat  j  ipj  8.^  London.  A  portion  of  the  roof 
is  utilised  for  a  rough  frame  for  raising  seedlings 
j<J^gj^oflj^ra  [  PoloiiK.nium  >c nfertum,  Incar- 
’  ijietia,  and  Calandrinia). 
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Only  a  slightly  sloping  section,  about  22  feet  by 
8  feet,  can  be' used  for  growing  flowers.  This 
is  protected  a  little  from  N.  K.  and  faces  S.S.W., 
terribly  wind-swept  in  winter  and  intensely  hot 
in  Bummer.  It  is  surrounded  by  chimney-pots, 
and  I  have  had  to  protect  from  cats  by  garden 
netting.  A  wooden  border  extends  along  the 
front  of  the  garden,  and  split  cane  baskets  serve 
to  stand  the  plants  od.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  any  florist  in  early  spring  for  the  carrying 
away  ;  they  come  from  France,  and  make  a  fine 
winter  protection.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots, 
mostly  7i-inch  ones.  Many  of  the  alpine  and 
semi-alpine  plants  are  surrounded  by  half-buried 
stones.  This  method,  which  I  got  from  “Hardy 
Flowers,”  I  have  found  very  successful.  When 
in  flower  they  are  taken  indoors  for  table  deco¬ 
ration,  etc.  My  object  was  to  obtain  flowers  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  year  round.  Although  I 
have  not  been  so  successful  as  I  should  like,  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  results  so  far.  With 
the  advantage  of  a  window-sill  facing  N.E. 
(where  I  hope  to  try  Ramondia  pyreniaca),  I 
have  had  Hellebores  niger  maximus  and  H. 
orientalis  var.  in  bloom  in  February  ;  these  will 
not  grow  on  roof.  To  these  succeeded  those 
lovely  little  Mowers  Chionodoxa  sardensis, 
Narcissus  Leodei,  N.  triandrus  albus,  and  old- 
fashioned  Auriculas.  In  April  Trollius  euro- 
pieus  opened  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  those  of  the  beautiful  Lithospormum  pro¬ 
stratum  ;  this  has  flowered  since  May,  and  has 
now  plenty  of  buds.  I  have  a  fine  clump  of 
(ientiana  acaulis  in  a  74-inch  pot,  but  it  has  not 
yet  flowered.  Leontopodium  alpinum,  Onosma 
tauricum,  and  Geranium  sanguineura  followed 
in  June,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Heuchera 
sanguinea  openod  its  pretty  coral-red  blossoms  ; 
this,  a  shy  bloomer  with  Borne,  had  five  spikes 
of  bloom  lasting  exactly  a  month.  It  was 
grown  in  a  5-inch  pot,  well  mulched  with  leaf- 
mould  and  peat.  Lilium  longiflorum  robustum 
and  Takesimaare  two  splendid  Lilies.  Polemo- 
nium  Richardsoni  makes  a  splendid  pot-plant, 
but  requires  plenty  of  water.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
Liatris  spicata,  various  Campanulas,  Linum 
narbonnonse,  Lychnis  Lagascw,  and  hybrid 
Pyrethrems  also  did  well.  The  three  last  I 
have  raised  from  seed.  These,  with  Anemone 
japonioa,  a  few  Chrysanthemums,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  and  Kniphofia  granditlora  (this  last 
a  splendid  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot),  will,  I 
suppose,  conolude  the  season.  I  have  also 

Silants  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Crinum  longi- 
olium,  etc.  ;  these  have  not  flowered  yet.  As 
regards  winter  protection,  the  African  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  Kniphofia  and  Crinum, 
were  grown  in  a  window  facing  N. ,  where  the 

SI  ass  was  covered  with  frost  more  than  once. 

lotwithstanding  this,  by  keeping  them  nearly 
dry  in  3  inches  of  Cocoa-fibre  they  lost  but  few 
loaves.  Kniphofia,  Crinum,  and  the  Lilies  aro 
covered  with  ashes,  Cocoa-fibre,  and  a  few 
sticks,  and  this  was  sufficient  protection. 

Although  I  do  not  claim  to  have  achieved 
anything  remarkable,  I  have,  I  hope,  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  possiblo  to  grow  the  choicer 
herbaceous  plants  in  London,  if  the  will  to  grow 
them  is  not  wanting.  W.  Brown. 

Collage  (/rove,  Stockioell,  S.  IF. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES . 

Bush  Sweet  Pea.— Would  "  II.  V.  V.,  Winchester," 
kindly  nay  where  ho  obtained  seed  of  new  Hush  Sweet  I’ea 
In-  lias  so  ably  written  about  in  OAKDknino  Iluhtratkd  of 
.Sept  1st,  on  pave  351,  an  it  most  certainly  would  be  a 
nr- at  boon  to  all  lovers  of  this  magnificent  tribe  of  uHcful 
Mowers  V  Also  if  he  deems  it  advisable  to  sow  a  few  pots 
now  for  early  blooms ?— N.  A.,  Irrlaiul. 

Covering  unsightly  wall.— f  am  anxious  to 
co\er  up  as  much  os  1  can  an  unsightly  wall  dose  to  my 
drawing-room  window.  There  is  a  narrow  ledge  near  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Would  Mtonecrop,  Creeping  Jenny,  and 
Antirrhinums  grow  there?  If  so,  when  should  I  sow  the 
seed,  and  what  other  flowers  requiring  little  Boil  would 
do  ?— Prrplkxro. 

[Yes,  the  plants  named  would  do  quite  well, 
and  you  may  sow  the  seeds  of  Antirrhinum  now 
on  the  wall,  and  others  in  boxes  or  pots  for 
spring  planting.  Wallflowers,  Honesty,  Aubrie- 
tias,  white  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Saponaria  ocy- 
inoides,  Campanula  pumiln,  C.  alba,  Lotus 
corniculatus,  Corydalis  lutea,  ( iypsophila  pros¬ 
trata,  Crucianella  atyloaa,  and  Dianthus  cuisius 
aro  others  that  will  bo  suitable.] 

Sweet  Pea  Butterfly.— Tha  bold,  self- 
coloured  tints  ip  Sweet  l’oas  aroiirofetftble,  and. 
such  delightful  kinds1  as  CWdihaL  wgfc JaL  >  iwr 
rod  blossr  m ',  appeal  to  one  more  than  the  pal<2 


shaded  and  suffused  colours.  The  one  named  soction,  and  even  the  little  Pompon  varieties 
above  is  really  a  charming  kind,  almost  snow-  have  not  the  same  graceful  habit  and  flowers, 
white,  with  a  bluish-mauve  edging  as  distinct  as  But  there  is  a  danger  that  in  seeking  after  size 
that  of  a  Picotce.  The  blossoms  are  largo  and  our  raisers  will  give  us  varieties  absolutely  uee- 
of  great  substance,  yet  they  lose  nothing  of  the  less  for  garden  decoration.  I  admire  a  well- 
elegance  and  grace  that  we  have  learnt  to  asso-  grown,  large  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  this  is  more 
ciate  with  Sweet  Peas.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  than  I  can  say  of  either  the  show  or  the  fancy 


the  old  seed-pods  is  well  repaid  by  the  time  any  that  hide  their  beautiful  flowers  under 
increased  amount  of  flower  produced.  No  plant  the  leaves. — A. 

pays  for  good  culture  better  than  the  .Sweet  Antirrhinums  self-sown.— In  the  laft 
l>ea- — H.  issue  of  Gardening  Illustrated  you  have  a 

Galtonia  candicans.— Tho  Galtonia  is  n0t0  about  Antirrhinums.  I  am  sending  a  few 
one  of  tho  noblest  of  our  autumn  blooming  blooms  of  mine,  and  beg  to  say  they  are  all  self 
bulbous  plants.  When  well  grown  its  exquisite  80wn.  I  have  grown  them  for  several  years, 
effect  can  hardly  be  equalled  at  the  season  in  but  last  year,  through  ill  health,  was  unable  to 
which  it  blooms.  This  year  it  has  in  many  gather  the  seed,  so  plants  were  left  on  the  beds 

fardens  been  hardly  so  fine  as  in  former  years,  till  destroyed  by  frost.  This  spring  secdlints 
ts  growth  has  been  less  free  and  its  flowers  camo  up  thickly.  I  filled  three  largo  licit) 
smaller.  I  have  alwayR  considered  it  a  perfectly  with  them,  and  then  had  hundreds  to  throw 
hardy  plant,  but  of  late  years  I  have  come  away.  My  beds  have  been  very  beautiful— one 
across  gardens  where  it  is  unreliable  if  left  in  raa88  0f  bloom— scarcely  any  foliage  to  be  seen 
the  ground  all  winter. — S.  A.  for  flowers.  The  Mignonette  enclosed  is  the 

Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene.  —  common  variety,  and  is  also  self  sown  ;  in  fact, 
This  Lily,  which  is  enquired  about  on  page  380,  I  have  not  sown  any  seed  for  eight  or  nine  year?, 
is  just  as  suitable  for  outdoor  planting  as  L.  but  every  year  I  always  have  a  nice  bed  and 
speciosum  rubrum,  of  which  it  is  a  very  superior  plenty  to  cut. — S.  M.  F. 

form,  remarkable  for  its  richness  of  colouring,  [A  very  fine  selection,  flowers  large  and  the 
which  is  sot  off  by  a  narrow  white  edging  to  the  colours  rich  and  varied.  The  flower  for  name  was 
petals.  It  roaches  the  same  height  as  rubrum  too  crushed  for  us  to  be  able  to  identify.— Ed.] 

and  flowers  at  tho  same  time.  The  best  bulbs  _ .  ,  . a--,,*  T,„  .t 

are  sent  to  this  country  from  Japan,  and  roach  Staking  Sweet  Peas. -1  he  method  of 

here  about  Christmas.  They  should,  if  possible,  ,tFalm.n£  ^weotPfcas  up  ™ 
b.pl,„«d  by  tho  middle  of  Feb- 


I  mill  OIU)  BDUl  1AJ  UI1UWIUI,  wuiiaumiiuuiK  .  .  .  ’  ..  * 

should  be  done  in  tho  autumn  soon  after  convenient  than  using  sticks,  and  \ery  much 
tho  stems  die  down  :  but  imported  bulbs  that  "eater.  As  an  instance  of  the  mutability 
reach  here  about  Christmas  are  better  if  laid  in  wire  netting  for  the  purpose  I  may  me.  t  on 


rule,  not  in  a  very  good  state8  for  pUntTng  the  wire,  and  are  easily  cut. -J.  Durrad,  Jrx. 
Lilies.— T.  Good  Cactus  Dahlias.— The  best  Cactus 

Renovating  tennis -lawn  (A.  E.  B.). —  Dahlias  that  are  in  commerce,  as  seen  at  the 
Your  practice  of  putting  fresh  turves  on  to  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show,  were  C*reen  a  White, 
bare  places  worn  in  tennis  playing  the  previous  though  a  very  disappointing  bloomer  1  Keynes 
season,  each  winter,  seems  to  have  failed  White;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crewe,  a  vory  beautiful 
because  you  have  put  down  the  new  turf  on  the  formed  flower,  almost  a  perfect  Cactus,  lemor 
old  soil  without  renovating  it.  No  doubt  your  yellow  ;  Lady  Penzance,  yellow  ;  La  vers  tool, 
soil  whore  the  turf  becomes  bare  is  too  poor.  Beauty,  soft-red,  petals  with  a  light  centre, 
The  course  you  should  take  is  to  remove  the  very  charming  ;  Mayor  Tuppenny,  outer  petals 
bare  turf,  then  take  out  and  wheel  away  orange-carmine,  centre  yellow ;  Arachne,  petals 
(i  inches  of  the  old  soil,  replaco  it  with  quite  white,  edged  crimson,  very  pretty ;  J.  t. 
fresh  soil  obtained,  if  possible,  from  a  vegetable  Hudson,  reddish-carmine  with  yellow,  much  m- 
carden,  treading  it  well  and  levelling  it,  then  curved;  Emperor,  a  very  striking  tint  of  rich 
putting  down  the  new  turf.  That  work  should  plum  colour,  quite  charming  ;  Mary  Service, 


be  done  as  soon  as  is  possible,  certainly  by  tho  pinkish  heliotrope,  one  of  the  most  phasing, 
end  of  October.  But  then  what  description  of  indeed,  lovely,  of  all  the  section  ;  Zephyr,  *n 
turf  have  you  previously  employed  for  patching  ?  improvement  on  Island  Queen,  and  the  best  ot 
If  thin  and  of  inferior  or  coarse  Grasses,  no  all  the  lilac  shades ;  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  velvety- 
doubt  it  would  soon  woar  baro.  But  if  it  bo  crimson,  lit  up  with  yellow,  a  bright  attractive 
turf  from  a  good  old  pasture  or  common,  or  flower.  C.  Woodbridgo  is  still  tho  best  of  the 
composed  of  dense,  hard  Grasses,  then  it  should  crimson-coloured  flowers  in  commerce,  and  in 
endure  woll.  Again,  do  you  give  your  turf  any  Alfred  Vasey  there  are  shades  of  amber  and 
manure  dressing  ?  It  is  a  far  less  evil  to  cause  rose  that  make  lovely  combinations.  .\  I  agin  li¬ 
the  Grass  to  grow  somewhat  denso  and  vigorous  cent  is  yet  by  far  the  best  of  the  buff  tints, 
so  that  it  needs  to  be  mown  for  a  time,  even  excelling  Britannia  appreciably.  Countess  of 
twico  a  week,  than  to  have  it  so  poor  and  Lonsdale  has  charming  shades  of  rich  salmon 
starved  that  in  hot  weather  it  carries  little  but  and  apricot,  with  carmine;  Elsie,  pinkish-ball, 
wood  flowers.  When  you  have  repaired  your  is  charming.  So,  too,  is  Lucius,  deep  orange- 
lawn  os  advised,  give  it  at  once,  to  wash  in,  bull;  Starfish  and  C.  J.  Deal  are  fine  scarlets; 
bone-flour  or  basic-slag  at  the  rate  of  2  lb.  per  and  Uncle  Tom  and  Ranji  the  best  darks, 
rod,  and  you  may  add  to  that  also  a  heavy  Harmony,  apricot,  may  complete  the  twenty- 
dressing  of  soot.  Then  in  April  next  give  a  four.  Next  year  one-half  of  these  will  have 
further  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  2  lb.  been  displaced  by  new  ones,  the  best  of  whir, 
per  rod,  also  to  wash  in.  Those  dressings  should  so  far  are  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  rosy-red,  shade* 
do  tlio  lawn  great  good.  As  to  sowing  seed,  it  violet;  Gallianl,  orange-scarlet;  Koeine,  sou 
is  useless  to  do  that  on  poor,  exhausted  soil,  but  rosy-puce  ;  Baden-Powell,  crimson  ;  Eclipse, 
if  done,  it  should  be  at  once,  getting  the  best  yellow;  Lord  Roberts  and  Purity,  whites, 
pasture  (iraas  seed  for  the  purpose.  Turfing  is,  Dinorah,  rosy-buff ;  Vesta,  soft  lilac-pink  ;  am 
howovor,  much  tho  best  for  you.  Lyric,  brilliant  scarlot.  No  doubt  others  will  be 

OftotiiB  Dn.li lifts  for  warden  decora-  heard  of  before  the  close  of  tho  soason.  unn 
tion.— Thermal?  Rprin^ftredfbitssenfoufby  nary  growers  will  do  well  to 
nurserymen  and  Dahlia  specialists  may  be  all  *n  commerce,  leaving  the  trade  or  nehuutoors 
very  well  for  feeding  up  Btrongly  and  getting  a  to >P*y  f «P U 1  1 

few  large  show  flowers  from,  but  for  garden  all  prove  to  be  failures. -A  D. 
decoration  there  is  nothing  like  splitting  the 

old  roots  up  into  two  or  three  and  planting  these  rlch  cfJnion.gcarlet  with  which  the  flowers  arc  covered 
out  into  prepared  stations  after  gently  starting  renderiog  the  plant  always  conspicuous  even  if  i?ro«" 
them.  The  plants  make  rich  masses  of  foliage  singly.  Still  finer,  however,  will  the  flowers 
1^ flowers v«y pretty, though  in^bll X.”  tUlIU  tVu>.  fe jtwwj 

MgAona  the  Dahlia  soason  ib  short*  i  i  iliiorygctijlfl  |  ijoiiutiful  fon/i  haa/jdjways  been  a  ^reat  tnauecldw 
varieties  are  prettier  far  than  the ‘enow- -arfincy  I  jfctiaettbZ-''  1  1  1  M  1 
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SUB  TROPICAL  PLANTS  IN  A  LONDON 
PARK. 

Some  of  the  beat  effects  in  flower  gardening  are 
obtained  where  plants  with  bold  outline  are 
employed.  In  large  gardens  these  are  almost 
indispensable ;  in  public  parks  they  are  in 
general  demand.  Fine-foliaged  plants  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  Regent’s  Park  in  furnishing  the 
larger  vases  and  beds  and  for  grouping  on 
the  turf.  These  contrast  agreeably  with  the 
foliage  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  the  latter 
forming  an  excellent  background  for  them. 
The  larger  vases  are  filled  with  strong  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  Palms,  Aralias,  Ficus,  Bamboos, 
Dracrena  indivisa  and  1).  congesta,  in  height 
from  2  feet  to  8  feet.  To  afford  relief  to  the 

freen  foliage,  some  tall  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
uchsias,  Eulalias,  Abutilons,  otc.,  of  some¬ 
what  similar  height  are  added.  Aralia  papyri- 
fera  is  a  suitable  subject,  and  sturdy  plants  of 
Arundinaria  anceps  make  an  excellent  fore¬ 
ground.  Saxifrage  purpuraseens  and  S.  umbrosa 
are  frequently  used  for  carpeting  these  groups. 


gatum  are  arranged  in  a  setting  of  Stonocrop, 
Mesembryan  them  uni,  Cineraria  maritima,  or 
Creeping  Jenny. 

In  other  beds,  Canna  President  Carnot,  with 
purplish  foliage,  and  Canna  Francoise  Crozy, 
having  orange-coloured  flowers,  were  effective. 
The  best  and  brightest  flowering  Canna  for  the 

Krdon  is  Alphonse  Bouvier,  crimson.  It  may 
seen  to  advantage  when  planted  with  the 
night-scented  Tobacco.  Canna  Capitaine  do 
Suzonni,  having  yellow  flowers,  margined  with 
the  claret-leaved  Vine,  which  trailed  over  some 
of  the  Cannas  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  combination.  Ornamental  Gourds 
were  planted  last  season  amongst  purplish 
Cannas  and  were  trained  to  rustic  supports. 
They  were  interesting  from  the  first,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  in  fruit.  By  keeping  a  sharp 
|  look-out  this  was  a  foaturo  up  to  the  end  of 
I  September,  when  the  fruit  was  all  stolen. 
Some  of  the  giant  Gourds  were  planted  in  the 
foreground  of  this  bod,  anil  grew  naturally  over 
|  the  Grass  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
I  result  was  satisfactory  in  every  way.  A  group 


a  natural  groundwork.  In  contrast,  Echoveria 
metallica  is  of  great  value.  Aloes,  Semper  - 
vivum  arboroum,  etc.,  may  readily  be  arranged 
on  undulating  or  level  ground,  but  they  would 
not  be  nearly  so  effective  without  a  suitable 
sotting  of  Scdums,  Mesembryanthemums,  Sent- 
pervivums,  Pachyphytums,  etc.  Colour  is  given 
to  these  groups  by  the  use  of  a  few  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  with  an  occasional  trailing  one  led 
over  some  of  the  taller  subjects.  In  smaller 
beds  Caladium  esculentum  and  Kentias  have 
been  set  out  on  a  ground  of  bronze-red  Begonia 
semperflorens  rubra,  with  a  few  plants  of 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  for  contrast. 

In  many  parks  and  public  gardens  it  is  the 

Siractice  to  cultivate  a  few  of  the  hardy  trees 
or  associating  in  flower  beds,  borders,  and 
shrubberies  ;  the  system  does  not  appear  to  l>e 
so  popular  in  private  gardens.  The  Ailantus, 
Rhus  typhina,  l’aulownia,  Catalpa,  the  common 
Fig-tree,  and  Golden  Elder  are  some  of  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  Dwarf  ainglc-stcmmed  trees, 
pruned  every  year  to  an  eye,  will  furnish  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  unexpected  beauty.  There  is  no 


Sub-tropical  plants  in  a  London  park. 


The  larger  beds  arc  sometimes  filled  with  spread¬ 
ing  Date  Palms  about  10  feet  high,  while  taller 
specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa  and  Dracieua 
indivisa  are  used  to  vary  the  outline.  The 
graceful  growth  of  Kentias  affords  not  only 
variety,  but  a  partial  shado  for  tuberous  and 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  that  inay  be  planted 
near  them.  Scarlet  Nasturtiums,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  Cobma  scandens,  anil  the  Japaneso 
Hop  are  grown  over  the  larger  plants.  The 
Asparagus  has  been  used  with  fine  effect  in 
masses  of  Lilium  auratum  and  Lilium  speciosum 
album.  The  groundwork  of  largo  beds  is  made 
up  with  a  few  suitable  plants.  Towards  the 
back  or  centro  of  a  group  Elymus  arenarius  is 
planted.  Nicotiana  allinis  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  associating  with  plants  of  robust 
growth.  It  should  not  bo  placed  too  promi¬ 
nently,  as  it  is  not  at  its  best  in  strong  light, 
whilst  its  habit  of  flowering  towards  evening, 
the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  and  their  strong 
perfume  are  always  sufficient  to  prevenfc-^ts 
oeing  unnoticed.  In  the  foreground,  Gfolosiiv 
pyramidalis,  Begonias,  LiUUfiilAdrdt'bnlVyi'aVctriyi. 
of  L.  speciosum,  and  Chlorophy  turn  datum  varie- 


of  well-proportioned  Tree-Ferns,  from  9  foot  to  more  useful  plant  than  the  Ivy.  The  tree  forms 
12  feet  high,  arranged  in  a  sheltered  place  was  are  used  for  margins  to  large  borders,  for  group- 
effective.  They  were  plunged  in  the  turf  and  ing  on  the  turf  near  large  shrubs,  and  in  shady 
their  stems  furnished  with  a  tangle  of  Japanese  places  where  few  plants  thrive.  The  English 
Hop  anil  similar  climbing  plants.  The  latter  and  Irish  varieties  aro  largely  planted  on  dty 


play  an  important  part  in  checking  the  action 
of  drying  winds  on  the  Ferns  and  give  variety 


banks  and  as  a  carpet  umlor  large  trees. 

The  broad-leaved  section  of  Saxifrages,  the 


to  the  combination,  which  was  completed  with  Acanthus,  Rheums,  etc.,  are  planted  by  the 
alight  arrangement  of  dwarf  plants,  such  as  outlines  of  all  rubs,  and  contrast  well  with  them. 


Bamboos,  Eulalias,  Saxifrages,  etc.,  also  plunged 
or  planted  about  the  turf  under  the  Ferns. 


Kniphofia  Nelsonl.— This  is  one  of  the 


There  is  a  distinct  charm  about  the  Bamboo  that  finest  of  garden  plants  from  a  variety  of  stand - 


places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  decorative  plants,  points.  Many  varieties,  and  some  ot  tne  new 
Though  there  are  several  permanent  plantations  ones  among  this  number,  are  not  devoid  of  a 
in  tlie  park,  a  considerable  number  are  culti-  certain  clumsiness,  so  short  and  so  blunt  is  the 
vated  in  pots.  These  are  available  whoro  the  inflorescence,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Nelson’s 
nature  of  the  arrangements  allows.  Arundi-  Torch  Lily.  So  light  in  appearance  is  this  kind 
naria  Simoni  and  A.  anceps,  the  one  particularly  that  it  may  be  justly  called  an  elegant  plant, 
vigorous,  the  other  of  a  very  refined  habit,  are  and  the  graceful  foliage  is  equally  deserving  a 
at  present  our  best  kinds.  similar  mark  of  approval.  Its  bright  colour, 

.Succulents  have  many  admirers,  their  quaint  too,  will  find  it  many  admirers,  and  as  it  flowers 


lany  varieties,  and  some  of  the  new 


i  at  the  bases  of  large  plants,  and  form  I  grown.1  i  l  _  1 1  \  i  _ 
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INDOOR  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  bulbs.— "’ill  you  please  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  the  bulbs— Tulips,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths 
(Roman  and  others)— which  I  have  (>otte<l  up,  and  part,  ot 
which  I  should  like  to  have  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  forcing 
them  in  a  temperature  of  about  40  deg*.  to  45degs?  I 
read  and  am  told  by  most  people  that  they  ought  to  l>e 
watered  alter  potting,  and  plunged  at  once  in  ashes  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  but  my  garacner  will  not  hear  of  it,  and 
maintains  that  the  bulbs  must  not  be  watered,  and  not 
plunged  for  at  least  fourteen  days  to  four  weeks,  but  stood 
outside,  and  then  only  plunged.— Xkwiiand. 

[The  bulbs  inquired  about  should,  when 
potted,  be  stood  out-of-doors  and  given  a  good 
watering  through  a  rose,  then  when  drained 
cover  them  with  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-refuse.  In 
this  way  the  soil  is  kept  in  an  even  state  of 
moisture,  a  condition  very  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  roots,  without  which  forcing  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  degs.  to  4->  decs,  you  cannot  expect 
to  have  many  in  flower  by  Christmas,  but  by 
the  end  of  October  your  earliest  batch,  if  well 
rooted,  may  be  taken  indoors.] 

Campanula  Vidali.  —  This  Campanula 
forms  a  very  attractive  feature  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  is  also  particularly  interesting  as 
being  very  distinct  from  any  other  species.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Azores,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  18.11,  and  requires  the  protection 
of  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  It  may, 
however,  be  planted  out  in  the  summer,  under 
which  treatment  it  will  flower  for  a  long  time. 
A  prominent  feature  of  this  Campanula  is  its 
half-shrubby  character,  as  it  forms  a  stout  stem, 
which  divides,  as  a  rule,  into  several  branches  a 
little  way  from  the  ground.  Standing  well 
above  the  foliage,  the  long  spikes  of  drooping 
wax  like  blossoms  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 
They  also  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable  time, 
while  numerous  buds  develop  from  the  same 
spike.  It  forms  a  few  stout  roots  with  little  or 
no  fibres  :  hence  it  is  very  impatient  of  removal, 
as  if  shaken  clear  of  soil  and  repotted  it  will 
frequently  stand  a  long  time  before  it  makes  a 
start.  A  single  plant  will  produce  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed,  and  as  it  germinates  freely,  this  is 
the  best  method  of  increasing  this  Campanula. 
Being  of  a  somewhat  succulent  character,  it 
must,  especially  when  young,  be  kept 
moderately  dry  during  the  winter  months. 

Double  and  single  Pelargoniums.— Please 
give  me  the  names  ol  twelve  lirge  double  Zonal  Gera¬ 
niums  and  twelve  single,  not  including  white  or  nugenta 
coloured,  lor  gr<  enhouse  f— A.  M. 

[A  good  selection  of  double  and  single  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  the  purpose  indicated  is  given 
below.  Double:  Australian  Hold,  cerLse-scarlet 
with  an  orange  shade  ;  Colossus,  rich  crimson  ; 
Dr.  Despres,  deep  crimson ;  F.  V.  Raspail 
Improved,  deep  scarlet ;  Holden  Gate,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Gustave  Emich,  clear  scarlet ;  King  of 
Denmark,  clear  salmon  ;  Lord  Tennyson,  fiery 
s Union  ;  Mme.  Charotte,  a  distinct  mottled 
salmon  tint ;  Mme.  Goyeux,  deep  pink,  large 
white  centre ;  M  H.  Tilmant,  scarlet,  large 
white  centre ;  Tendresse,  pink.  Single : 
Countess  de  Morelia,  orange-salmon,  large  white 
centre,  shaded  violet ;  Countess  of  Buckingham, 
clear  rose-pink ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
salmon-blush,  mottled  pink  ;  Hecla,  deep  glow¬ 
ing  scarlet ;  J.  H.  Ardeme,  orange  ;  Ian 
Maclaren,  deep  salmon,  lit  up  orange  ;  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  orange  -  salmon  ;  Mrs.  Simpson,  white, 
with  a  large  ring  of  fiery  pink  ;  Nicholas  II., 
crimson-scarlet,  white  eye ;  Southey,  bright 
scarlet,  large  white  centre  ;  The  Khalifa,  deep 
salmon  ;  The  Sirdar,  scarlet.] 

Auriculas  and  Primula  Oashmerlana.— 
1  have  a  number  ol  seedling  stage  Auriculas  which  I  have 
pricked  out  into  single  pots  in  a  greenhouse  moderately 
heated.  1  should  like  to  know  how  to  treat  these  during 
winter  ?  I  have  also  raised  a  good  many  Primula  Cash- 
meriana,  and  have  placed  them  in  greenhouse.  Should 
they  be  kept  there  through  winter,  or  may  they  be  planted 
in  warm  border  outside  ?— Constant  Kkadkr. 

[Your  plants  in  both  instances  would  fare 
better  in  quite  a  cool  or  even  a  cold  structure, 
as  they  are  quite  hardy  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  the  best  growth  in  heat.  The  former 
may  occupy  a  shelf  in  a  very  airy  greenhouse, 
but  will  need  great  attention  in  watering  and 
the  like.  These  plants,  if  really  of  the  “  show  ” 
type,  are  best  grown  constantly  in  pots,  and 
require  a  good,  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a  sixth 
part  well-decayed  cow-manure  rubbed  through 
a  fine  sieve,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  char¬ 
coal.  This,  with  good  drainage,  firm  potting, 
a  cool  structure,  and  careful  attention  to  water 
ing  should  give  yon  good  trusses,  bubJ,ho 
hardly  likely  <o  ifbllowHhegro^irli  4f  t 


in  heat,  as  the  foliage  becomes  drawn  and 
otherwise  weakly.  The  plants  should  be  in 
4£-inch  pots,  or  if  too  small  for  these  singly,  you 
may  place  four  in  one  pot  around  the  side,  and 
repot  singly  early  in  March.  Tho  Primula, 
which  is  a  much  more  vigorous  plant  in  stature 
and  general  growth,  may  well  be  planted  in 
4-inch  pots  singly.  If  you  have  a  cool  frame, 
or  one  from  which  frost  is  just  excluded,  it  will 
be  best  dealt  with  in  this,  and  by  making  a 
steady  growth  all  the  winter — as  late  raised 
seedlings  usually  do,  while  established  plants 
are  quite  deciduous — will  make  splendid  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  March  next.  If  large  enough, 
however,  the  plants  would  not  suffer  much  by 
being  planteU  out,  though  here  again  all 
depends  on  the  amount  ot  heat  to  which  the 
plants  have  been  subjected  of  late.  If,  as  we 
imagine,  they  are  quite  small  seedlings  with 
three  or  four  leaves  only,  pot  them  iuto  4-inch 

¥>ts  and  grow  them  steadily  all  the  winter. 

his  species  will  appreciate  both  a  deep  and  a 
well-enriched  bed  of  earth,  and  given  scope  for 
development  will  yield  grand  heads  of  bloom  in 
due  time.] 

Greenhouse  and  conservatory  ( F.  L. ). 

— Your  idea  is  quite  practicable  and  may  easily 
be  carried  into  effect  and  with  advantage.  One 
item  has  been  omitted — viz.,  tho  height  at  the 
sides  ;  for  with  this  in  our  possession  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  suggest  a  variety  of  useful 
subjects  to  render  the  place  showy  at  all  times. 
For  example,  you  could  readily  transform  it  into 
a  sort  of  summer  and  winter  garden,  and  this  at 
small  cost  when  the  work  was  in  hand.  Regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  span-roofed  structure,  an  open  stage, 
2  feet  wide,  may  first  go  along  the  sides  to 
accommodate  small  Uowering  pot  plants  at  all 
times.  Here  and  there  a  roof  climber  suitable 
to  the  temperature  could  be  taken  up  a  main 
rafter.  In  the  centre  you  may  form  oval,  oblong, 
and  circular  beds  for  variety,  planting  a  large 
Palm,  an  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  such  like  in  the 
centre.  Say,  a  circle  at  each  end  or  near  the 
end,  and  an  oval  in  the  centre  with  the  bolder 
things  permanently  planted,  only,  however,  in 
the  centre.  Alternately  with  these  you  may 
have  permanent  beds  for  the  choicer  Himalayan 
and  allied  Rhododendrons,  than  which  there  are 
no  finer  flowering  plants  fora  temperate  house. 
You  may  in  this  way  grow  soma  of  the  finest 
kinds  with  little  difficulty.  Then,  round  and 
about  in  self-made  groups,  in  season  you  could 
have  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of 
several  sections,  Azaleas,  such  as  mollis  and 
others,  Chrysanthemums,  pot  Liliums,  etc. 
Not  only  would  it  give  a  modem  aspect  to  the 
whole,  but  the  pleasure  derived  would  be 
infinitely  greater,  while  labour  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  lessened.  Indeed,  such  a  greenhouse 
with  many  subjects  permanently  planted  should 
be  kept  in  perfect  trim  by  one  man  in  three 
hours  daily,  allowing  a  little  extra  time 
for  clearing  out,  rearranging,  and  such-like. 
We  are  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  all  you  say, 
and  the  additional  houses  as  feeders  only  are  quite 
the  correct  thing.  By  selecting  the  more  hardy 
or  temperate  subjects,  which  are  also  among  the 
more  beautiful,  labour  and  fuel  would  he  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  If  we  can  help  you  in  other 
details,  such  as  the  heating  or  other  things, 
write  again  to  us. 

Lachenalias.— These  ought  now  to  have 
attention  for  re-assorting  and  potting  up,  other¬ 
wise  growth  will  take  place,  and  if  this  be  tho 
case,  a  check  is  given  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  Use  a  soil  with  rather  more  leaf- 
mould  in  it  than  is  usually  chosen  for  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  may  very  suit¬ 
ably  be  worked  through  a  rather  coarse-meshed 
sieve,  the  rougher  parts  being  afterwards  placed 
as  drainage  over  the  crocks.  Where  there  is  a 
large  stock  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  a  part  stand 
over  the  second  year,  all  that  is  then  needed 
being  a  fresh  surface-dressing.  The  fact  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Lachenalias,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  L.  tricolor  and  L.  pandula,  are  very 
suitable  subjects  for  basket  culture.  This  will 
be  an  excellent  way  of  using  up  any  spare  stock, 
but  it  should  be  composed  of  the  largest  bulbs. 
What  is  needed  is  a  supply  of  good  Moss  to  line 
the  baskets  ;  the  bulbs  can  then  be  worked  all 
over  the  bottom  and  sides  so  as  to  present  an 
even  appearance  through  the  baskets  when  the 
wth  is  well  developed.  The  tops  ol  the 
kets  must  have  provision  made  for  a  p'enti- 
1  supply  of  water.  |J  ^  |V£RS|TY 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Hawk-eyed  moth  (//.  O.  Randan).- The  ale- 
pillar  you  found  was  a  specimen  ol  that  ol  Ihe  h»«k-«id 
moth  (Smerinthua  ocellatus),  a  by  no  means  uncomira 
but  never  very  abundant  Insect. — G.  8.  S. 

Galls  on  Brier  leaf  («.  P.  S.).— The  galls  on  y«ir 
Brier  leaf  are  formed  by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  gall-Sw, 
which  attack  the  Rose.  I  am  away  from  home  andean®* 
remember  the  name  of  the  species.  I  will  give  it,  hen- 
ever,  as  soon  as  I  return.— G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Chrysanthemums  (D.  Ed«* nb)- 
Yout  Chrysanthemums,  from  the  shoot  you  endow-!, 

Spear  to  be  attacked  by  one  of  the  aphides.  ttp-J* 
dots  in  soft-soap  and  Tobacco-water,  and  in  the  'wire 
of  a  few  hours  synnge  with  clear  cold  water,  or  spn; 
a  solution  of  parafiin  emulsion. — G.  S.  S. 

Plum-trees  unhealthy.— About  six  week* 
all  the  Plum  and  Damson-trees  in  my  garden  wr- 
attacked  by  blight— leaves  enclosed— anl  the  have*  »i: 
dropped  off.  No  other  tree  was  attacked.  There  tu  u 
abundant  oropon  the  trees,  but  of  course  the  fruit  did  an 
mature.  1  will  be  obliged  by  your  telling  me  what  it  is. 
the  cause,  and  what  to  do  in  event  of  another  attack  •  1 
saw  exactly  the  same  in  a  friend's  garden  yesterdii  - 
E.  A.  Gibbon. 

(The  leaves  of  your  Plum  and  Damson-trees  are  attatkei 
by  the  Plum  leaf-rust  fungus  (Puccinea  pruni-spicai, 
Collect  and  bum  all  the  fallen  diseased  leaves,  and  /<■. 
your  neighbour  to  do  the  same.  Next  year  spray  the 
trees  early  in  the  season,  before  the  “  rust  ”  appears,  »ta 
Bordeaux- mixture. 

Scab  and  American  blight.— 1,  What  is  the 
cause  of  scab  on  Apples  1  2,  What  is  the  best  cure  lor  it' 
:i,  What  is  the  best  appliance  for  exterminating  Americar 
blight  on  Apple-trees? — J.  P. 

[What  you  terra  scab  on  Apples  is  the  pm 
duct  of  a  fungus,  the  spores  penetrating  the 
tender  skins,  preying  upon  them  and  causing 
brown  contractions,  such  as  are  seon  on  your 
fruits.  The  primary  cause  is  climate  too  cold 
for  some  varieties,  or  tho  roots  getting  into  sour 
subsoil.  The  former  cannot  be  amended,  but 
the  latter  can  be  by  opening  a  deep  trench 
round  the  roots,  cutting  under  and  severing 
downward  ones,  then  filling  the  trench  with 
good  soil,  also  forking  off  the  surface  soil,  giving 
a  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  and  wood- 
ashes,  then  replacing  some  of  the  soil.  By  this 
practice  new  surface  roots  are  created.  To  kill 
American  blight  first  wash  out  the  pests  with 
strong,  hot  soapy  water,  then  make  up  m 
emulsion  of  soft-soap  in  boiling  water  2  gallons, 
add  A  pint  of  paraffin,  work  it  well  backward 
and  forward  by  a  syringe  ;  then  well  wash  the 
infested  parts  with  it,  well  dabbing  it  into  the 
branches.  ] 

Ants.— My  lawns  and  footpaths  are  infested  with  anls. 
Ilow  can  I  destroy  them  without  hurting  the  Urenf- 
Rn-KKT. 

[In  the  gravel  walks  and  the  like  you  may 
apply  carbolic  acid  at  some  strength,  which  a 
chemist  would  mix  for  you.  But  dealing  with 
these  pests  on  the  lawn  is  another  matter. 
Boiling  water  in  any  place  or  position  thatit  may 
bo  applied  is  excellent,  but  this  is  not  effective, 
even  when  used  with  a  strong  dose  of  jfxli. 
when  the  pest  has  a  chance  of  getting  quickly 
away.  You  may  rid  your  lawn  of  a  large 
number,  however,  in  this  way  :  Cut  out  a  square 
of  turf  and  lay  it  aside  on  the  border  to  preserve 
it.  Next  take  out  an  inch  of  the  soil  below,  and 
then  cut  a  slate  or  board  to  fit  the  hole  made. 
Shape  it  that  the  chief  of  it  will  remain  hollow, 
and  in  this  hollow  place  any  poison  traps  you 
can  get,  making  them  secure  agaiustinterference; 
or  you  may  put  bones,  bits  of  meat,  etc.,  ami  »t 
intervals  visit  the  places  with  boiling  water.  A 
few  places  like  this  will  assist  to  materially 
diminish  the  ants,  and  at  this,  the  egg  season,  it 
should  be  vigorously  follnwod  up.  Another  way 
of  attracting  large  numbers  is  this  :  Take  an 
8-inch  pot,  place  it  upside  down  on  the  sp  ’- 
where  a  sod  has  been  removed,  and  make  the 
bottom  hole  of  double  size.  Above  it  piste 
another  in  its  usual  way,  but  let  this  be  tilled 
with  soil  and  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  In  a  little  time 
the  ants  will  start  laying  their  eggs  and  nesting 
generally,  when  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  will 
do  the  rest] 

Tomato-rust  IT.  B.  JL).— Your  Tomatoes 
are  attacked  by  the  Tomato-rust  (Cladoeporiuro 
fulvum).  No  faulty  cultivation  would  cause 
this  disease.  The  sporea  must  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  to  have  germinated  on  the  leaves ;  bat 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  do  so  if  the  plant* 
are  not  healthy  than  when  the  latter  are  in  first- 
rate  condition.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that 
overfeeding  tho  plants  makes  them  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Pick  off  the  infested  leaves  that  are  of  no  use  to 
%he  plant,  and  spray  with  1  oz.  of  sulphide  ol 
gatft.»iui.vdia]Egl\^r  in  2£  gallons  of  water,  or 
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diluted  Bordeaux-mixture.  Next  year  spray 
the  plants  before  the  disease  shows  itself,  and 
at  once  remove  any  plant  that  shows  signs  of 
the  disease.— G.  S.  S. 

Recipe  for  weed-killer  ( T.  Brown).— 
As  I  am  from  home  and  have  not  got  all  my  i 
books  with  mo  1  cannot  answer  your  question  as  1 
1  should  like  to  do,  but  the  discrepancy  between 
t  lie  two  recipes  disappears  if  you  read  17J  parts 
caustic  soda  and  2J  parts  light-brown  carbolic- 
acid  instead  of  17  half  parts  and  ‘2  half  parts. 
How  or  when  the  “  and"  got  omitted  between 
i  he  numbers  and  the  fractions  1  cannot  now 
t  a y.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  you  have 
misread  the  recipe  as  I  may  not  have  made  the 
matter  clear.  I  will  reply  aguin  as  soon  as  1  am 
at  home.— G.  S.  S. 

FRUIT. 

APPLR  MANKS  CODLIN. 

Manks  Com. is,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  wo  find  classed  as  an  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  Apple,  but  the  season  may  be  said  to 
include  July,  October,  and  November  also,  so 
oarly  does  the  fruit  cook  well  and  so  well  does 
it  keep  after  gathering.  Owing  to  its  heavy 
cropping  tendency,  large  treos  are  rarely  seen 
of  Manks  Codlin,  the  majority  being  somewhat 
compact  and  stunted  in  appearance.  Tho  fruit 
lays  on  more  colour,  is  firmer  and  crisper  than 
in  the  case  with  most  other  Codlins,  and  wo 
sometimes  find  it  used  for  dessert  accordingly. 


seen  on  the  leaves  in  a  whitish  form.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  colouring  was  the 
product  of  an  excretion  of  the  loaves  similar  to 
the  bloom  or  fine  powder  seen  on  the  fruits. 
However,  it  is  known  now  to  bo  a  fungus  or 
mildew,  and  in  coating  over  the  leaves  checks 
respiration  and  healthy  action.  So  soon  as  seen 
tho  tree  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  A  o/..  to  the  gallon  of  water ; 
or  with  the  Bordeaux-mixture,  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime ;  or  the  tree  may  be  syringed  with  a 
solution  of  soft-soap,  then  be  smothered  with 
sulphur,  which  can  be  washed  olf  a  few  days 
later.  Probably  tire  primary  cause  is  that  the 
roots  have  gone  deep  and  out  of  the  reach  of  air 
and  manure. 

Strawberry  tubs.— A  neat  little  turn-table  for  tub 

hardening,  patented  by  Kagrolle,  is  sold  at  the  French 
exhibition,  price  II  francs.  If  there  were  any  demand  it  , 
would  probably  bo  sold  in  England.  At  present  the 
carriage  is  2  francs.  French  gardeners  think  more  of  the 
sun  than  we  do,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  on  the  north  side  of  a  tub  which  cannot  be  turned. 
—  I..  ItKTIlKtb. 

Apple-trees  from  cuttings.— Will  anyone  who 
has  successfully  propagated  the  Apple  or  I'car  from  cut¬ 
tings  name  the  best  time  for  taking  the  slips,  and  give  a 
few  hints  as  to  their  treatment?— Cl'rri.X'us. 

[W'hilst  many  writers  on  Apple  culture  agree 
in  saying  that  Apple-trees  may  bo  raised  by 
means  of  cuttings,  yet  few  ever  practise  it. 
That  is  because  it  produces  such  poor  results. 
Hence,  all  Apples,  as  a  rule,  are  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting.  Wo  have  seen  some 
varieties  of  tho  Codlin  type,  which  will  develop 
swellings  on  tho  branches,  including  Burr  Knot, 
Codlin,  Juneating,  and  some  others,  when  small 


Apple  Manks  Codlin. 


It  is  really  one  of  the  best  cooking  Apples  we 
have,  half-grown  fruit  muking  good  pies. 
Keswick  Codlin  still  proves  profitable,  but  is 
not  much  planted  nowadays  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  good  as  this  old  favourite  may  be, 
there  are  other  Codlins  more  reliable.  Lord 
Suflield  is  a  grand  Apple  where  it  thrives,  but 
is  not  nearly  so  reliable  as  either  Lord  Grosve- 
nor  or  Grenadier,  both  of  which  possess  better 
constitutions,  and  produce  very  heavy  crops  of 
largo  Codlin-shaped  fruit  somewhat  moro  ribbed 
than  is  tho  case  with  Lord  Suflield.  Pott’s 
Seedling,  another  of  these  robust  Codlin  Apples, 
is  equally  reliable  as  regards  bearing,  and  if  tho 
thinning  is  timely  the  fruit  becomes  larger  than 
Lord  Suflield  even.  Gold  Medal  is  a  line  com¬ 
panion  for  Pott's  Seedling,  these  two  forming  a 
good  natural  succession  to  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
( irenndier. 

The  Apple  of  most  years  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  the  Codlin  section.  In  Stirling  Castle 
wo  have  the  most  generally  reliable  Apple  in 
cultivation.  This  belongs  more  to  the  Haw- 
thornden  type,  possessing  all  the  good  qualities 
i  f  the  old  Hawthornden.  Trees  of  Stirling 
(Jostle,  principally  on  low  stems,  aro  often  to  be 
seen  literally  breaking  down  with  medium-sized, 
well-formed,  clear-skinned  fruit,  which  may  bo 
used  direct  from  the  trees  or  stored  for  a  few 
weeks.  For  small  gardens  this  variety  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Mildew  on  Plums  ( C.  B.).— Th^ftmgus 
on  your  Plum-tree  is  what,  iaeo^monljl  kno^i^ 
as  “  silvery,"  which  term  is  given  becauSe-il  Yk 


branches  have  been  cut  off  and  partially  buried 
in  tho  ground,  ultimately  producing  roots,  but 
the  trees  were  always  stunted  in  character. 
Wo  have  often  tried  to  root  Apple,  Pear,  and 
stone  fruits  as  ordinary  cuttings,  but  without 
success.  The  practice  advised  with  cuttings  is 
to  cut  them  off  the  trees  in  February,  selecting 
mature  shoots  of  tho  previous  season,  and 
having  attached  to  each  a  little  portion  of  old 
wooil  or  heel.  These  cuttings  should  lie  about 
(i  inches  long.  Set  those  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in 
a  warm  place,  and  cover  up  closely  with  a  hand¬ 
glass.  Shade  in  hot  sunshine  and  water  occa¬ 
sionally,  removing  tho  glass  at  the  ond  of  June. 
Transplant  the  rooted  cuttings  in  November.  ] 

Moving  a  Pear-tree.— Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
II  It  would  lie  sale  to  move  a  Pear-tree  which  is  about 
10  feet  high  anil  1 J  inches  through  where  it  leaves  the 
((round  ?  Also  what  time  of  the  year  would  be  best  for 
moving  it  y  It  has  been  planted  about  six  years.— E.  J.  O. 

[There  should  be  no  appreciable  risk  in  trans¬ 
planting  a  Pear-tree  10  feet  in  height  and  six 
years  planted  if  done  properly.  Mark  out  at 
3  feet  from  the  stem  a  trench  2  feet  wide  all 
round  tho  tree.  Throw  out  all  tho  soil  2  feet 
deep,  and  out  off  quite  clean  all  roots.  Then 
draw  off  carefully  the  top  soil  over  the  roots 
into  the  trench,  and  thus  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  them  out  without  harm. 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  or  bruise  them  in  tho  pro¬ 
cess.  When  the  tree  is  thus  lifted  out  from  its 
hole  cut  hard  bock  from  beneath  any  downward 
roots,  and  paro  off  neatly  tho  ends  of  all  severed 
roots.  Have  a  large  hole,  about  18  inches  deep 
and  C  feet  broad,  ready  to  put  the  troe  into, 
ohi  i^TBlIi^ound  with  fine  soil  to  settle  round 
iherJfatfe^ftlling  up  and  treading  it  dojj$\|4H$ 


over  all  placo  a  mulch  of  long  manure.  Stake 
the  tree  securely  for  the  winter  after  it  has 
settled  down.  Also  cut  back  one- third  some  of 
the  branches  in  the  month  of  February.  Do 
the  transplanting  early  in  October.] 

Standard  and  bush-trees.— Kindly  tell  me  the 

dillerence  between  "bush'1  and  "standard"  fruit-trees? 
-E.  J.  O. 

[Naturally,  it  seems  odd  to  a  gardener  that  a 
definition  of  these,  other  than  the  terms  used 
furnish,  should  be  asked  for,  a9  all  gardeners  so 
well  understand  them.  But  then  it  is  evident 
by  your  question  that  all  persons  do  not.  Now 
a  standard  tree  is  one  which  has  a  clean  stem, 
ranging  from  4  feet  to  0  feet  in  height,  carrying 
a  broad  head  of  branches.  When  stems  are 
shorter,  yet  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  the  trees 
aro  termed  half-standards.  Bush  trees  have 
littlo  or  no  clear  stem  above  the  ground.  Some 
may  have  a  stem  12  inches  clear,  Dut,  as  a  rule, 
tho  main  branches  break  out  lower  down  ;  in¬ 
deed,  nearly  close  to  the  ground.  The  heads 
may  be  from  6  feet  to  ID  feet  high,  or  even 
higher.] 

Raspberry-trellis  (J.  S.  B.).— The  prac¬ 
tice  of  training  Raspberry-canes  to  wire  trellises 
in  gardens  in  preference  to  planting  in  clumps 
and  tying  up  to  stakes  is  very  largely  growing. 
It  is  a  far  better  plan,  as  it  not  only  enables  the 
tying  out  of  the  new  canes  to  be  done  rapidly 
and  easily,  but  it  also  opens  them  moro 
thoroughly  to  light  and  air.  It  also  exposes  tho 
fruit  moro  fully  to  the  sunlight.  Three  or  four 
stout  wiros  are  enough,  and  these  may  be 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  Tho  trellises 
should  bo  4  foot  apart,  the  canes  being  left  nftor 
being  established  at  from  Id  inches  to  12  indies 
apart.  When  originally  planted  they  should  lie 
12  inches  from  each  other  in  tho  rows.  Very 
stout  Oak  posts  bliould  bo  fixed  at  oither  end  of 
the  rows  ;  such  as  will  bear  a  strong  strain  on 
them  when  the  wires  are  tightened.  Light  Fir 
posts  driven  in  at  intervals  of  G  feet  to  8  feet 
will  do  admirably  to  keep  tho  wires  in  position. 
These  may  be  easily  ronewed  every  few  years. 

Pear  for  south  wall  (Narcit).— You  can 
hardly  have  a  better  wall  Pear  than  is  Mario 
Louise,  as  on  south  or  south-west  aspects  it 
fruits  freely.  It  should  lie  for  such  purpose  on 
the  I’ear-stock,  as  tho  tree,  where  there  is  ample 
room,  will  attain  to  considerable  size.  Tho 
fruits  aro  of  good  size,  long,  tapering,  and  of  tho 
best  quality,  ripening  from  end  of  October  till 
middle  of  November.  But  it  may  not  bo  good 
policy  to  fill  a  wall  space  with  one  tree  only,  as 
with  largo  crops  nearly  all  the  fruits  ripen  at 
once,  and,  so  soon  as  thoy  become  "sleepy," 
they  are  useless.  For  that  reason  we  should 
advise,  if  the  wall  space  be  from  ID  feet  to  12  feet 
broad,  planting  three  or  four  varieties,  tho  trees 
having  three  upright  stems  and  known  as  treblo 
cordons,  each  about  12  inches  apart.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  best  to  plant  on  the  (,»uince-stock, 
and  in  addition  to  Marie  Louise  have  Clapp'H 
Favourite  or  Williams'  Ben  Chretien  for  earliest ; 
then  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  followed  by  Mario 
Louise  and  Beurre  Ranee  for  latust. 

Alpine  Strawberries.— How  ran  I  get  a  full 
supply  of  alpine  .Strawberries  next  year.'  What  are  the 
hem  sorts  ?  Will  you  oblige  with  full  dirretions  for  treat¬ 
ment?  Mine  is  a  poor  sandy  soil.  Should  I  plant  in  shade 
or  In  full  sun  ?— Nevur.. 

[To  grow  alpine  or,  indeed,  any  Strawberries 
on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
first  trenched  2  feet  deep,  have  a  good  body  of 
half-decayed  manure  worked  into  it,  and  any 
marl,  clay,  or  other  stiffor  materials  obtainable. 
But  trenching  and  manuring  well  aro  tho 
primary  essentials.  Select  a  somewhat  shaded 
placo  for  a  hot  soil.  You  can  now  purchase 
alpine  Strawberry  plants,  and  if  so,  get  them 
planted  in  rows  20  inches  apart.  You  can  pick 
out  all  the  spring  flowers  from  one-half  the 
plants,  and  they  will  bloom  and  fruit  later. 
You  can  also,  and  should,  purchase  alpine 
Strawberry  seed.  Sow  in  shallow  boxes  under 
glass  in  March,  and  again  in  May.  Dibble  the 
seedlings  outdoors  when  strong  enough,  and 
they  can  be  planted  where  to  fruit  in  tho 
autumn.  By  sowing  each  year  you  can  always 
have  a  long  succession  if  of  tho  youngest  the 
blooms  be  picked  out  to  raako  them  fruit  late. 
All  plants  should  be  destroyed  after  thoy  have 
fruited  the  third  time.] 

Open-air  Figs.— The  finest  open-nir  Figs  I  ever  grew 
were  grown  In  i>  bonier  of  brick  bats  and  mortar  rubbish, 
in  apuVBcj  «tih(e-yard  and  a  hard,  sun-baked  gravel  wslk. 
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QARDBN  WORK. 

Conservatory.  —  Those  having  large 
houses  to  fill  during  winter  require  large  plants 
and  some  of  the  strongest.  Cinerarias,  Primu¬ 
las,  and  Cyclamens  may  be  shifted  on  into 
0-inch,  or  even  7-inch  pots  may  be  used  for  very 
Btrong  plants.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  things  grown  for  winter  blooming,  in¬ 
cluding  Arum  Lilies,  Scarlet  Salvias,  and 
winter-flowering  Begonias.  Large  specimen 
Bouvardias  may  be  made  up  by  placing  three 
plants  in  an  8-inch  pot  and  using  a  few  small 
stakes  to  open  the  plants  out.  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  useful.  The 
plants  grown  for  specimen  blooms  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool-house  with  the  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  damp  when  the  weather  changes.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  out  too  long  the  early 
flowers  will  be  spoilt.  Scarcely  any  flower 
suffers  so  much  as  the  big  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  if  exposed  to  damp.  This  is  the  season 
for  housing  the  plants  which  have  been  placed 
outside  to  ripen  growth,  and  the  change  to  in¬ 
doors  should  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible  by 
giving  very  free  ventilation  both  night  and  day 
for  a  time  till  the  plants  are  accustomed  to 
their  now  quarters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
sojourn  outside  for  a  time  benefits  all  green¬ 
house  plants  ;  but  they  must  not  stay  out  too 
long,  as  frost  sharp  enough  to  injure  tender 
plauts  may  bo  expected  any  time  now.  I  have 
heard  of  frosts  in  low-lying  districts,  but  at 
present  with  mo  both  Heliotropes  and  Vegetable 
Marrows  are  untouched,  and  the  beds  of  Tea 
Roses  are  lovely,  as  are  also  the  Cactus  and 
other  Dahlias.  Those  who  have  unheated  con¬ 
servatories  to  keep  gay  during  autumn  and 
winter  might  grow  a  few  of  the  lovely  Cactus 
1  lahlias  in  pots,  as  when  sheltered  from  frost 
they  continue  to  flower  well  into  the  autumn. 
Acalj  pha  Sanderiana  is  a  very  showy  plant  now 
in  the  conservatory  ;  it  is  easily  propagated  in 
heat  in  spring,  ana  soon  makes  a  good  plant  if 
pushed  on  in  a  warm-house  ;  afterwards  it  may 
be  transferred  to  the  conservatory.  White, 

C"ow,  and  red  Abutilons  that  were  pruned 
k  in  the  summer  are  coming  into  flower 
again  now,  and  will  last  moat  of  the  winter. 

Stove. — Most  of  the  plants  will  have  been 
collected  and  brought  back  from  other  houses, 
necessitating  a  general  rearrangement,  and  very 
probably  a  sacrifice  has  to  be  made  of  some  of 
the  old  plants  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
younger  growing  specimens.  Some  of  the  Alla- 
mandas  are  still  in  bloom,  but  for  the  most  part 
plants  in  pots  will  have  done  their  work  for  this 
season,  and  the  water  supply  ehould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  red  viced.  This  refers  also  to  some  of  the 
other  suflimer  flowering  climbers,  such  as  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  etc.  Eucharis  Lilies 
may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time  by  alternately 
resting  and  growing.  Of  course,  to  have  a 
regular  supply  of  flowers  several  batches  of 
plants  must  be  grown.  Most  of  us  arc 
acquainted  with  tne  old  Pentas  carnea  and 
rosea.  There  is  now  a  white  variety  named 
Pentas  lanceolata,  with  pure  white  flowers,  and 
as  it  has  a  robust  habit  and  blooms  in  the  winter 
it  will  be  a  desirable  plant  to  possess. 
Drac:ena8  and  Crotons  are  now  in  good  colour, 
and  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  the  stove. 
Regular  fires  will  be  necessary  now,  but  during 
bright  sunny  days  the  fires  should  be  banked 
up  early  in  the  morning — in  fact,  I  generally 
let  the  nres  go  out  on  fine  mornings  and  light 
again  in  the  afternoon.  Fuel  is  too  dear  to 
indulge  in  any  extravagance  in  the  matter  of 
heat ;  65  (legs,  will  be  high  enough  at  night. 

Femfl  under  glass.— Ferns  are  so  easily 
raised  and  so  quickly  grown  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  old  plants  after 
they  get  shabby.  Old  Maiden-hairs  are  some¬ 
times  retained  long  after  the  best  work  has 
been  done,  forgetting  the  fact  that  young  plants 
produce  much  finer  fronds  and  more  of  them. 
Those  who  have  warmth  enough  may  shift  young 
Ferns  on  any  time  during  winter,  and  also  sow 
spores,  or  propagate  in  other  ways. 

Chrysanthemums.—  The  plants  which 
are  to  produce  the  prize  blooms  will  now  be  all 
under  cover  in  a  light,  airy  house,  with  every 
want  promptly  attended  t>,  and  more  or  less 
ventilation  all  night  according  tartfce  weathen 
Care  must  be  used  ip  .watering  nit  to  e 
much  moisture  in  the  house,  ancPtheTC-musu,, 


course,  be  the  means  of  drying  up  damp  by  fire 
when  necessary.  A  thin,  movable  shade  is  also 
desirable.  Feeding  with  artificials  requires 
judgment,  and  can  really  only  be  learnt  by 
experience.  Late  flowering  kinds,  such  as 
Princess  Victoria,  white,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellow,  can  remain  outside  as  long  as  can  be 
done  with  safety.  Lincoln  did  not  succeed 
quite  so  well  with  me  last  year,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  am  not  growing  quite  so  many  of  it ; 
but  it  is  a  good  late  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  are 
stiff  and  keep  well.  We  want  a  good  dwarf 
yellow  that  will  take  the  place  of  Lincoln. 

Late  vineries. — The  Grapes  should  be 
ripe  by  the  end  of  this  month  if  they  are  to 
keep  well,  and  as  we  have  had  good  ripening 
weather  all  through  September  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finishing  off  Gros  Colman  and 
Lady  Downe’s.  Alicantes  generally  ripen  well, 
but  Colman,  though  it  commences  to  colour 
earlier  than  Alicante,  requires  more  time,  and 
it  is  jiot  wise  to  hurry  it  overmuch  ;  it  is 
better  to  start  earlier  than  have  to  fire  up  in 
autumn,  although  a  little  fire-heat  miy  be 
necessary  in  damp  weather.  Keep  all  pot- 
plants  out  of  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  cover 
the  inside  borders  with  litter,  to  keep  in  the 
moisture  and  prevent  dust  rising. 

Window  gardening.  —  Window-boxes 
filled  with  dwarf  bushy  plants  of  Tree  Ivies, 
with  creeping  Ivies  hanging  over  the  front, 
have  a  dressy  appearance  in  winter.  Snow¬ 
drops  may  be  planted  between  the  Ivies. 

Outdoor  garden. — The  Tea  Roses  are 
very  lovely  in  many  gardens  now,  and  as 
planters  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Teas  are  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  except  perhaps  the  north,  of  which  I 
cannot  speak  personally,  there  is  springing  up 
a  greater  demand  for  dwarf  Teas  on  the  dwarf 
Brier,  and  the  vigorous  growers  will  succeed 
well  on  their  own  roots.  The  preparation  of 
the  site  should  now  be  taken  in  hand.  Perfect 
drainage  is  essential,  and  the  site  should  be  a 
warm  and  sunny  one,  and  the  depth  of  good 
soil  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet — more  if 
possible.  This  is  the  best  season  to  take  cut¬ 
tings  of  Roses.  Select  stout  pieces  of  the 
young  wood  of  the  current  year,  with  a  heel  of 
older  wood  where  possible.  Work  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  into  the  trenches,  and  thrust 
the  ends  of  the  cuttings  into  the  sandy  com¬ 
post  ;  fill  in  and  make  firm.  A  9  inch  cutting 
should  be  buried  at  least  half  its  leugth. 
Planted  in  this  way  there  will  bo  but  few 
failures.  A  mulch  of  old  leaf-mould  or  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  will  be  beneficial  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  sooner  border  Carnations 
are  planted  now  the  better.  A  little  fresh  loam 
will  be  helpful ;  I  have  known  road-scrapings 
used  with  advantage.  A  sprinkling  of  soot  will 
be  useful.  The  sod  should  be  thoroughly  inter¬ 
mixed  and  the  plants  set  out  carefully.  Do  not 
destroy  old  plants ;  they  will  give  many 
flowers. 

Fruit  garden. — Gatheringfruit  will  occupy 
some  time  now,  but  all  late  sorts  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hang  as  long  as  possible  with  safety. 
If  gathered  too  soon  the  fruit  will  shrivel  and  be 
useless.  Whilst  the  work  is  going  on  among 
fruit-trees  now,  note  should  be  taken  of  those 
which  are  not  doing  well  or  the  sorts  that  are 
inferior.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken,  in 
many  orchards  and  gardens  one-half  of  the  trees 
is  not  paying  for  their  keep.  All  healthy  trees 
of  inferior  kinds  should  be  regrafted  next  spring, 
and  all  old  trees  which  are  too  far  gone  for  re 
grafting  should  be  grubbed  up  now  and  sites 
prepared  for  young  trees.  If  a  young  tree  is 
planted  on  the  site  from  which  an  old  tree  has 
been  taken,  some  labour  is  necessary.  Some  of 
the  old  exhausted  soil  should  be  moved,  and 
the  place  improved  by  fresh  soil.  We  have  had 
lovely  weather  for  ripening  the  wood  of  Vines 
and  Peaches  under  glass  if  the  ventilation  has 
been  ample  and  the  syringe  or  hose  used  to  keep 
the  red-spider  in  check.  Wherever  I  go  I  hear 
good  opinions  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry, 
and  it  is  being  largely  planted,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  President.  The  best  Fig  for  sunny  walls  is 
Brown  Turkey. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Green  Tomatoes 
ake  an  excellent  preserve,  and  the  small  fruits 
h  are  not  likely  to  ripen  may  be  utilised  in 
way.  Some  of  the  leaves  may  be  nhbrtenW 


back  on  the  outdoor  plants,  but  the  plant; 
should  not  be  altogether  stripped  of  their 
foliage.  The  land  in  some  districts  is  very  dry, 
but  the  green  crops  are  looking  well  where  the 
land  has  been  well  done,  and  there  are  fewer 
insects  in  the  shape  of  caterpillars  this  season. 
This,  like  many  other  troubles  in  the  garden,  is 
very  often  a  question  of  inefficient  culture. 
Starved  plants  are  more  subject  to  insect 
attacks  and  disease  than  those  which  are  well 
nourished.  The  good  cultivator  breaks  his  land 
up  deeply,  and  lets  the  air  and  sunshine  into  it. 
Very  many  fail  to  realise  the  value  of  this,  or 
else  shirk  the  work.  Plant  out  Brown  Cos 
Lettuces  to  stand  the  winter,  and  tie  up  the 
plants  which  are  nearly  full  grown.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Endive,  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  autumn  and  winter  salads.  Dried 
Parsley  is  useful  for  flavouring  in  winter,  and 
many  people  gather  it  now,  dry  it,  and  then 
rub  it  down  and  keep  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
closely  corked  till  required  for  use.  Other 
herbs  for  which  there  is  much  demand  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  permit  any 
weeds  to  seed  now.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK 

Extract s  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

October  1st. — We  have  been  busy  getting 
tender  plants  under  cover,  including  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  intended  to  produce  specimen 
blooms.  Late  sorts  for  cutting  only  will  remain 
out  some  time  longer.  Fruit  gathering  also  is 
taking  some  time,  but,  of  course,  all  late  Apples 
and  Pears  will  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  end 
of  October,  or,  in  some  instances,  later.  It  is 
important  late  fruits  should  hang  their  full  time. 
Finished  planting  Narcissi  outside  for  cutting. 

October  2nd  —Potted  more  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips,  and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  C  inches 
deep.  Planted  several  beds  of  Carnations,  some 
layers  having  rooted  better  than  others,  and 
tlie  latter  will  be  left  a  little  longer.  Divided 
and  replanted  a  long  bonier  of  White  and  Red 
Pinks.  Every  piece  with  a  bit  of  ripe  stem 
attached  will  grow  if  planted  firmly.  Put  in  a 
lot  of  cuttings  of  Roses.  They  were  taken  off 
where  possible  with  a  heel  and  planted  in  sandy 
loam  very  firmly. 

October  3rd. — Looked  over  Strawberries  in 
pots  to  remove  runners  forming  and  disbud  any 

flants  showing  more  than  one  crown.  Early 
each-house  and  early  vinery  are  left  open  all 
night  to  give  the  trees  rest.  We  never  permit 
inside  borders  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  knowing 
the  difficulty  of  moistening  them  when  this 
happens,  but  all  inside  borders  will  have  the  dry 
surface  soil  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh 
loam  and  bone  meal  when  the  houses  are  closed 
for  starting. 

October  4th.  —  Earthed  up  more  Celery. 
Looked  over  Cucumbers  to  stop  and  tie  in  ;  this 
will  be  done  twice  a  week  or  when  necessary. 
The  finger  and  thumb  will  do  all  the  pruning 
now.  Top- dressings  in  a  small  way  are  given 
often,  and  the  roots  are  kept  moist  ana  the 
atmosphere  humid  by  damping  floors  and  walls  ; 
no  air  will  be  given.  Sowings  of  Mustard  and 
Cress  are  made  in  a  frame  now  ;  later  on  we 
shall  sow  in  heat  indoors. 

October  5th. — We  have  commenced  to  root- 
prune  several  Apple  and  Pear-trees  which  are 
making  too  much  wood  ;  shall  work  under  the 
ball  from  one  side  only  and  cut  all  thick  roots, 
make  good  the  trench  again,  and  ram  firmly. 
One  or  two  rather  old  trees  will  have  some 
better  soil  worked  in  among  the  roots  to  keep 
them  near  the  surface.  Lifted  a  lot  of  roots  of 
Mint  and  planted  in  boxes  for  forcing  in  winter. 

October  6th. — Moved  a  lot  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  to  conservatory  and  arranged 
them  in  groups.  Some  of  the  Fuchsias  and 
other  plants  which  have  ceased  to  flower  have 
been  brought  away.  Finished  lifting  Potatoes. 
Cleared  off  all  rubbish  from  the  land  and  burnt 
it.  Stirred  the  soil  among  Spinach,  Lettuces, 
and  Onions  just  through  the  ground.  Mad®  UP 
another  Mushroom-bed  in  house  ;  outside  beds 
are  still  bearing  freely. 

Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  Is 
Hardy  Flowers  :  Giving  full  and  com 

information  of  their  culture  and  arTan9eme,,,,Jiln 

descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  anno 

hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  flowers,  the  sod,  po£f  • 
tic.,  most  suitable.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Bookseller- 
past  free.,  It.  from  The  Publisher,  SI,  Souther*}*** 

street,  Strwitf t  Union,  W.  C. 
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OORRHSFONDBNOB. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OikDixma  free  of  charge  yf  correspondent s  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  cute  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardrxixo,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pdblisiirb.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  tent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardrsihs  has  to  be 
tent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 

Cyprlpedlum  Boxaiu  (B.  J.  Beektun).— There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  your  plant  is  Cypripedium  Boxalli, 
a  slight  mistake  in  spelling  that  is  very  cosily  made.  You 
will  find  it  in  Williams'  Manual. 

Phloxes  (Ireland).— One  ol  the  finest  white  Phloxes 
l»oth  (or  purity  and  splendid  truss  is  Mrs.  K  II.  Jenkins. 
It  is  most  likely  the  raiser,  Mr.  K.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
llill,  Middlesex,  could  supply  you  with  plants.  Hood 
coloured  kinds  ore  ltoi  des  Hose's,  A.  K.  Barron,  cocci nea, am. 

Repotting  India-rubber  plant  (Queen  Nab). 
—Keep  your  India-rubber  plant  in  its  present  pot  till  next 
April,  then  put  it  in  a  larger  one.  A  mixture  o(  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  (or  peat),  with  a  little  sand, 
will  suit  it  well. 

Wild  Wormwood  (Mrs.  S.  G.S.).— Your  common 
wild  plant,  of  which  sample  is  sent,  is  the  British  Worm¬ 
wood  (Artemisia  vulgaris).  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  but 
need  have  no  place  in  gardens,  as  it  is  commonly  found 
plentiful  in  hedgerows  or  on  the  margins  of  woods.  It  is 
esteemed  in  some  localities  for  medicinal  purjioses. 

Rose  leaves  ( Diseased  Bose). — Your  Hose  leaves  arc 
attacked  by  a  fungus— the  Black  Spot  or  I/eaf  Blight 
fungus  (Actinonema  rosai),  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
disease.  Pick  off  and  burn  tho  infested  leaves.  Next 
year  spray  with  Bordeaux-mixture  or  ammoniacal  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper  before  the  leaves  unfold.— G.  S.  S. 

Killing  Moles  (T.  Freeman).—  Tho  best  method  is 
by  trapping,  and  an  experienced  mole-catcher  will  soon 
make  his  work  felt.  Poisoning  is  sometimes  tried,  and 
with  success,  but  poison  is  a  dangerous  article  to  use  for 
such  purposes,  and  in  regard  to  moles,  the  experience 
required  for  trapping  them  is  needed  also  before  poison 
can  be  used  effectively. 

Pteonles  and  Lilies  ( Bose  S'.).— We  would  most 
certainly  prefer  the  westerly  site,  because  of  the  less 
chances  of  both  groups  of  plants  being  subjected  to  the 
late  spring  frosts.  We  presume  you  intend  well  making 
the  tied  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  as  not  all  the  Lily 
tribe  will  be  content  with  a  soil  that  will  do  justice  to  the 
Ps-ony. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler  (II.  F.).— You  can 
hardly  misplace  this  excellent  kind,  taking  care  always 
that  you  do  not  prune  out  of  existence  the  latter  portion 
of  its  name.  I  n  other  words,  the  great  rods  that  it  forms 
must  be  allowed  to  stay  and  to  bloom.  We  have  knowu 
instances  where  people  insist  upon  pruning  it  to  death, 
and  then  grumble  because  they  get  no  bloom.  In  truth 
they  have  cut  it  all  off. 

Blue  African  Lily  (J.  K.  L.).— The  beat  time  or 
the  year  to  divide  your  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus)is  towards  the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  A  mixture  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  or,  better  still,  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
manure  mixed  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand, 
will  suit  it  well.  It  will  lie  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
roots  without  bruising  them  considerably,  hence  your 
better  way  will  be  to  cut  through  the  mass,  keeping  as 
far  from  the  shoots  as  you  can. 

Yellow  climber  as  companion  to  Crimson 
Rambler  (Marcus).— As  you  desire  a  iierpetual-tlower- 
ing  Hose,  of  good  substance,  and  yellow  for  preference,  we 
should  recommend  either  Hffve  d'Or  or  Bouquet  d'Or. 
The  former  is  the  more  rampant  grower,  but  the  latter  has 
better  formed  blossoms.  Give  the  treatment  found 
successful  with  Crimson  Rambler.  Mine.  P.  Cocliet  would 
do  very  well  against  vour  ll-fcct  trellis,  but  Mmc.  C. 
Kuster  is  hardly  suitable  for  such  work.  It  would  in  time 
cover  a  space  of  0  feet  or  7  feet.  We  think  yon  would  find 
Gustave  Itegis,  Belle  I.yonnaise,  or,  better  still,  Billiard 
and  BarrC,  a  recent  novelty  of  great  beauty,  to  be  a  good 
companion  to  Mmc.  1’.  Cochct. 

Maidenhair  Perns  (W.  Written).  —  The  only 
Maidenhair  Fern  sufficiently  hardy  to  succeed  In  your 
greenhouse  is  the  common  British  Maidenhair  (Adiantuui 
Capillus- Veneris).  There  are,  however,  a  few  good  ever¬ 
green  Ferns  equally  hardy  with  this  which  will  afford  a 
little  variety,  if  you  prefer  it.  They  aro  Asplenium  Adlan- 
tum-nigrum,  Asplenium  marinum,  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes,  Polypodium  vulgare  and  varieties,  and  Seolopen- 
drium  vulgare  ami  varieties.  Of  the  last  two  there  ore 
many  pretty;  and  distinct  forms.  Tho  common  Sclagi- 
nella  Kraussiana,  often  known  as  S.  denticulata,  would 
also  hold  its  own  under  such  conditions. 

GllmblnK  Rose  not  flowering  (K.  rt.j.-The 
plant  should  certainly  have  shown  some  signs  of  blossom¬ 
ing  this  summer,  as  it  has  been  in  present  position  for  two 
\  ears.  Doubtless  the  very  thick,  overcrowded  state  of  the 
branches  has  something  to  do  with  it  not  blossoming  ere 
this.  We  should  recommend  you  to  remove  some  of  the 
growths  at  once,  retaining  the  best  and  strongest  of  this 
season's  production  os  far  as  iiossiblc.  When  this  is  done 
spread  them  well  out,  almost  fan  shape  if  you  can,  and 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Beyond  this  pinching 
do  not  shorten  the  growths  in  any  way  either  now  or  in 
spring.  The  variety  appears  to  belong  to  the  Ayrshire 
tribe. 

Czar  Violets  (II.  F.  Smith).— It  is  rather  earlyyet 
for  replanting  such  things.  How  they  will  bloMffntxt 
year  depends  very  much  on  the  plant*  now  and  wlat  th 
have  been  doing— i.e  .  wlictheflVoimg  stock.1  or  Bid  tl  _ 

I  mi  been  flowering  away  for  months,  The  only  really 


good  way  to  get  Violets  to  flower  under  glass  in  winter  is 
to  take  cuttings  of  the  runners  in  October,  insert  in 
shallow  boxes  or  pots,  and  plant  in  good  rich  soil  quite 
early  in  March.  Then,  bv  growing  them  all  the  summer, 
keeping  runners  in  check,  you  anil  have  some  fine  tufts 
full  of  buds  ready  for  lifting  and  growing,  os  well  as  for  a 
period  of  flowering  that  will  surprise  those  who  only  know 
what  the  Violet  will  do  from  division. 

Removing  Roses  (llenstaps).— At  any  time  after 
the  middle  of  October  Roses  may  be  transplanted,  the 
earlier  the  better,  as  they  are  then  enabled  to  make  new 
roots  ere  winter  is  upon  us.  You  would  find  one  of  the 
rambling  Roses  very  suitable  to  cover  the  north  front  of 
your  house.  Fdlicite-l’erpctue,  white  cluster,  very  lovely 
and  very  vigorous  ;  Flora,  beautiful  shell  pink  ;  Crimson 
Rambler,  bright  crimson  ;  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  cream, 
would  do  admirably.  You  will  need  to  have  the  liorder 
trenched  and  manured  before  planting.  Put  in  a  plant  or 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  if  possible  to  procure  them. 
Most  of  the  large  Rose  growers  stock  this  kind  of  plant  of 
the  varieties  we  meution. 

Gazan  la  splendens  (Beatrix  Xeeld).  —  Your 
flower  it  Gazania  splendens,  a  very  handsome  plant  lor 
bedding  or  borders,  or  indeed  almost  anywhere  in  the 
slimmer  garden  it  will  make  a  fine  show.  It  is  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  not  hardy.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
it  through  the  winter  you  must  either  lift  it  or  strike  cut¬ 
tings  of  it  at  once.  As  you  have  only  a  small  plant,  you 
hail  liest  lift  it  anil  pot  it.  To  do  this  carefully,  first  cut 
all  round  the  plant,  at  (1  inches  from  stem,  to  sever  the 
roots,  then  give  a  thorough  watering,  and  a  week  later 
lift  and  pot  in  sandy  loam.  Pot  quite  firmly,  employ  a 
perfectly  clean  as  well  is  dry  pot,  give  good  drainage,  and 
do  not  bury  the  stem.  In  lifting  retain  as  much  soil  to 
tho  roots  as  possible,  water  well,  and  place  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  cool,  shady  corner  or  frame,  but  do  not  put  it 
into  any  heated  structure  at  once.  * 

Punkla  Sleboldi  not  flowering  (Yorkshire).— 
We  are  not  sure  whether  you  are  really  referring  to  this 
plant,  which  has  white,  Illac-suffuscd  blooms,  or  to  the 
much  longer  and  purer  white  kind,  F.  grandiflora  alba. 
The  former  is  a  more  vigorous  plant,  and  flowers  with 
greater  freedom,  too.  The  latter  prefers  a  rather  warmer 
position,  yet  still  in  deep  and  rich  ground.  In  any  case, 
as  you  hove  had  no  flowers  In  the  post  two  years,  we 
advise  replanting  in  a  well  enriched  plot.  If  the  root 
dumps  are  of  greater  diameter  at  the  crown  than  0  inches 
or  ,i  inches,  divide  and  replant  some  time  in  October.  We 
fear  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  deterioration  and  soil  poverty 
in  particular.  This,  of  course,  would  bo  apparent  In  the 
size  of  the  foliage  alone.  In  rich  and  deep  soil  these 
plants  may  stand  for  half-a-dozen  years  before  showing  any 
decline  in  vigour. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Flowering  shrubs  (//.  Hammans).— Good  double 
varieties  of  Hibiscus  rosa-slnensis,  or  “Chinese  Rose,"  are 
among  the  showiest  of  the  summer  flowering  shrube. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  haif-ripened  shoots  in 
September,  In  a  cold-pit  in  sandy  soil,  or  by  softer  wood  in 
spring,  in  slight  warmth.  Any  branches  low  down  may 
now  be  layered,  and  in  this  way  good  plants  may  be 
quickly  obtaiued. 

FRUIT. 

Prince  Bnglebert  Plum  (M.  P.  H.).— Your 
Plum  is,  without  doubt,  as  above.  The  fruit  sent  corres¬ 
ponds  in  every  way  with  our  own  knowledge  of  it.  It  is 
good  (or  cooking  and  the  dessert,  as  when  fully  ripe  it  has 
excellent  flavour.  The  tree  usually  crops  well,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  to  grow  for  orchard  culture. 

Figs  outdoors  (Mrs.  S.  (I.  S.).— We  cannot  name  a 
Fig  from  leaves.  The  fruit  is  too  tiny  to  furnish  any  clue. 
Figs  outdoors  want  a  warm  wall  and  to  be  kept  moderately 
thin.  Have  the  shoots  nailed  close  to  the  wall  to  cause 
them  to  ri)ien,  and  in  the  summer  give  a  liberal  mulch  of 
long-manure  over  the  roots,  with  an  occasional  soaking  of 
water. 

Wall-trained  Plum-trees  (W.  W.).— if  you 
want  cooking  Plums,  plant  on  east  and  west  walls 
Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  and 
Archduke,  and  plant  a  Victoria  on  the  north  also.  If  you 
prefir  dessert  Plums,  plant  on  east  and  west  Dennis- 
lon's  Superb,  Jefferson's  Green  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  Also  plant  one  of  tho  latter  on  the  north  wall  to 
furnish  late  fmife,  as  they  often  ripen  admirably  in  such  a 
position.  These  arc  all  first-class  varieties. 

Apple  for  name(J.  A.  W.  //.).— Your  Apple  is  the 
Devonshire  or  Red  Quarrenden.  It  is,  lor  the  northern 
locality  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  a  really  good  example.  We 
often  see  fruits  in  the  south,  but  they  frequently  have 
brown  or  scablicd  spots  on  them.  Usually  it  is  grown  on 
Grass  as  a  standard,  but  the  fruits  are  much  finer  and 
■cleaner  when  grown  on  hush-trees  in  gardens.  It  is  good 
from  land's  End  to  the  Moray  Firth.  Down  in  the  south  it 
ripens  early  in  September.  Your  fruits  should  be  a  fort¬ 
night  later. 

Watering  wall  frult-treoa  (T I, axled).  -It  is 
rather  late  to  think  about  watering  fruit-trees  on  walls 
when  the  fruits  arc  colouring,  as  then  sudden  access  of 
water  is  apt  to  cause  cracking  or  destruction  of  flavour. 
But  If  you  will  give  your  trees  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  so  soon  os  the  crop  is  off  you  may  do  them  great 
good.  Fruit-buds  for  next  year  often  fail  to  mature 
through  lack  of  moisture  in  the  autumn.  The  best  time 
to  give  wall  trees  lilicral  waterings  is  when  the  fruits  are 
green  ami  swelling ;  then  an  occasional  soaking  on  a 
mulch  of  long-manuro  docs  great  good. 

Apple  Wyken  Pippin  not  fruiting  (Beats, m). 
—It  is  very  probable  that  your  Apple  Wyken  Pippin  trees 
arc  worked  on  Crab-stocks,  and  as  these  are  rather  deep, 
coarse  rooters  they  do  not  conduce  to  early  fruiting. 
English  Paradise-stocks,  because  fibrous- rooted,  conduce 
to  early  fruiting.  The  Wyken  Pippin  is  not  one  of  the 
most  precocious  fruiters,  but  once  it  docs  become  fruitful 
then  it  does  so  regularly.  You  should  lift  your  trees  with 
great  care  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  well  break  up 
the  soil,  add  some  fresh  and  a  little  well-decayed  manure, 
then  replunt ;  after  doing  so  place  a  mulch  of  long-manure 
over  the  roots. 

_ f-st&nd&rd  trees  (C.  E.).— Plums, 

Pears,  as  a  rule ,  do  not  grow  so  strong  os 
-npy:e^Bu>.<mU  he  planted  rather  closer  togethe(r.|  'F; till/ 
muchfdBwnds  on  whether  on  Grass  or  on  cultivated 


ground  which  is  to  carry  other  crops.  But  assuming  that 
the  primary  consideration  with  you  is  to  plant  so  close 
that  the  ground  may  bo  in  time  fully  occupied  with  these 
fruits,  we  should  regard  15  feet  apart  as  the  minimum  and 
20  feet  as  the  maximum  distance.  Bush  fruits  need  fully 
12  feet  apart,  and  standard  heads,  whether  half  or  tall 
trees,  need  certainly  more.  But  distances  apart  vary  very 
much  according  to  variety  and  position. 

Renovating  fruit  garden  ( Beeston).— You  may 
commence  to  prune  your  Red  and  White  Currant  bushes 
at  once,  cutting  the  summer  growths  hard  back  to  about 
two  leave*.  They  do  not  fruit  on  tho  young  wood.  Also 
your  Black  Currants,  but  thin  out  old  branches  and  save 
young  ones,  Just  shortening  back  a  little  any  that  have 
long  shoots.  Gooseberries  may  be  cut  so  soon  os  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  thinning  out  branches  where  too  thick, 
saving  all  the  strongest  summer  shoots  possible,  and 
shortening  them  back  one-third.  Apple-trees  may  be 
pruned  also  so  soon  as  tho  leaves  fall  or  during  tho  winter, 
as  time  permits.  Bather  thin  out  branches  than  hard  cut 
back  summer  shoots,  out  those  may  be  but  just  shortened 
a  little.  Clear  out  all  old  Raspberry  canes  and  thin  out 
the  young  ones.  Isutve  Roies  until  the  spring.  You  will 
do  well  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
pruning  is  done,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  lightly 
forked  in  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes. 

Peaches,  etc.  ( Xanih ,/)  -  It  ia  not  possible  to  name 
such  a  mildewed  and  small  fruit  as  is  the  Peach  sent.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  you  will  get  a  single  fruit  to 
ripen  lit  for  eating.  Probably  you  have  far  too  many 
fruits  on  tho  trees.  Every  affected  fruit  should  be 
gathered  and  destroyed,  and  the  trees  freely  sprayed  or 
syringed  with  Bordeaux-mixture,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
lime  at  least  twice.  Also  the  roots  need  to  lie  lifted  in  the 
winter,  and  be  replanted  more  shallow  In  fresh  soil,  the 
tree  being  later  hard  pruned.  That  the  roots  arc  in  sour 
soil  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fungoid  attacks  on  the  fruits. 
If,  as  we  infer,  the  tree  is  not  on  a  wall,  but  a  standard  in 
the  open,  we  fear  you  may  look  for  good  Pesches  from  it 
in  vain,  as  they  rarely  ripen  away  from  a  wall.  It  Is  very 
likely  that  your  Peas  and  Beans  suffer  from  being  close 
under  an  Oak-tree.  These  vegetables  need  all  possible 
light  and  warmth,  especially  so  late.  The  flowers  are 
possibly  eaten  by  tlirips  or  a  tiny  maggot,  but  it  is  very 
late. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas  (.V.  E.  Lloyd).— As  to  the  Peas,  the  haulm  and 
the  pods  were  quite  withered,  but  1  could  not  find  any 
insects  or  fungus  on  them  to  account  for  the  withering.— 
G.  8.  S. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  (E.  B.).— A  brick  pit  In  a 
greenhouse  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  50  degs.  to 
70  degs.  will  do  capitally  to  force  Rhubarb  in.  You  should 
place  a  few  inches  of  short-manure  in  the  bottom,  on  that 
the  roots  closely  packed,  then  fill  in  about  them  closely 
with  soil,  water  freely,  then  cover  up  with  lioards  or  mats 
laid  over  sticks.  You  should  have  good  stems  to  pull  in 
about  three  weeks.  Any  similar  pit  or  dark,  close  place 
or  shed  anywhere  will  also  do,  but  quickness  of  growth  or 
otherwise  would  be  dependent  on  temperature. 

Black  spot  on  Tomatoes  (F.  G.y— Your  Tomato 

is  badly  affected  with  the  fungus  known  as  black 
spot.  The  moment  seen  the  fruits  should  lie  gathered 
and  taken  away  and  destroyed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  it  is  caused  through  the  collection  of  moisture 
where  the  flower  was  attached  to  the  fruit,  and  probably 
in  your  case  it  originated  with  heavy  rains  and  cold  nights 
some  few  weeks  since.  Where  it  is  very  prevalent  the 
best  remedy  is  Bpraying  freely  with  Bordeaux-mixture, 
hut  that  is  poisonous  and,  later,  should  be  well  washed  off. 
A  good  smooth  outdoor  variety  is  Conference,  if  you  can 
obtain  it  true.  The  fruits  are  not  large,  but  round,  well 
coloured,  and  handsome. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

IF.  F.  Johnson.— You  can  plant  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  you  wish  ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  the  belter.so  as  to  allow 

the  plants  to  root  well  before  the  winter. - A.  B. — 

I’ossibly  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  or 
Messrs.  Joseph  Cheal,  Crawley,  Sussex,  can  help  you,  or 
procure  or  supply  the  shape*  yon  name.  Both  these 
nurserymen  make  a  speciality  of  topiary  work;  and,  of 
course,  it  will  he  of  some  importance  to  know  the  size  and 

the  shape  required,  or  what  is  the  object  aimed  at. - 

F.  C.— Your  Grains  are  evidently  suffering  from  what  is 
known  as  "  shanking,”  an  article  on  which  appeared  in  a 

recent  issue. - E.  M.C. — Give  them  a  slight  protection 

during  the  winter,  and  then  plant  out  early  in  spring. - 

11.  Oxford. — Lift  the  tubers  when  the  loavee  die  down  and 
store  away  in  a  frost-proof  place  in  dry  sand  during  the 
winter. — -A.  B. — Your  Asparagus  evidently  wants  repot¬ 
ting,  or  it  has  been  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  It 
may  be  that  you  are  keening  it  too  cold,  as  it  wants  a 

warm-house  to  grow  freely. - Amateur.— Vic  fear  you 

will  have  little  success  with  plant*  when  the  poisonous 
fumes  yon  refer  to  affect  them  so  much.  Move  away  from 

the  place  if  you  can. - James  —Well  dilute  it  with  clear 

water  ;  no  harm  should  then  follow  Its  use  on  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  We  would  advise  you  to  apply  the  mixture  weak 

and  often. - II.  Y.  /'.—We  really  cannot  say,  but  if  you 

could  send  us  a  piece  wo  will  help  you. - E.  P.—We 

know  of  no  liook  dealing  specially  with  the  matter  you 
refer  to. - Cardinal  Pole.— I,  “Hobday's  Villa  Garden¬ 

ing,"  price  6s.  (Id.,  from  this  office.  2,  You  will  have  to 
clear  out  the  aoil  and  put  in  fresh  licfore  you  can  plant 
anything.  3,  Wo  should  not  risk  using  weed  killer  near  a 
Box  edging  at  all,  as  heavy  rains  are  liable  to  wash  the 
poison  down  to  the  roots  of  the  Box,  more  especially  in 
tho  case  of  a  narrow  walk.  4,  Constantly  chopping  off  the 
tojis  may  in  time  destroy  it,  but  the  only  way  is  to  trench 

the  ground  and  clear  it  all  out. - Boe,  IFnocf.— See-reply 

to  “  Quid"  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  8. - M.  L. — The  sample 

sent  appears  of  very  good  quality.  If  you  wish  to  raise  a 
few,  place  the  seeds  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  3-inch  pot 

and  stand  in  cold-frame. - Deconia.— II  you  could  give  a 

good  dressing  of  cow-manure  in  the  autumn,  allowing  the 
winter  snows  to  wash  it  in,  it  would  be  far  better  than  the 
bone-manure,  or  you  could  mix  the  cow-manure  with  the 
stable-manure.— — B.  J.  Fleming.— No,  the  shoots  are  of 
no  vivliie;qjf|ypu  want:  any  young  plants  you  must  raise 
seedlings  next  spring,  growing  them  on  in  pots  in  the 
grocnlious*.  (I)«kvc|  Voui-rajCjiyura  oldl  plant  where  It  Is. 
Yes,  you  can  treat?  the-  Drficiena'ks  you  say.  Divide  the  _ 
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out;  wages  about  15s.  it  week,  Kioto 
[ilani,— Mint.  JOHN8TONB.  Blgnor  Park.  I 


ANTED 


Polyanthuses  at  once. - Fanny  Wmlchousc. — By  no 

nieanB  new ;  there  are  several  in  this  way,  some  having 

lieen  for  years  in  commerce. - Marcus.— hooks  more 

like  peat  than  leaf-mould.  Wo  should  say  it  is  of  verv 

little  value  for  plants. - A .  S.  Hughes.— We  fear  there  w  ill 

l>c  no  demand  for  the  .sunflower  stalks  you  refer  to.  We 
know  of  no  farm  specially  devoted  to  Sunflower  culture. 


- Tcmptts  Fugil,— Advertise  your  wants  and  you  might 

he  able  lo  pink  up  what  you  require. - A.  C.  S'ewbij- 

ping.— Yes.  the  \  inis  you  mention  are  quite  hardy,  and 


cither  should  succeed  in  your  district. - Igtmram us. — 

We  know  of  no  hook  dealing  with  the  subject  you  mention. 

- Beginner. — White-fly.  Smoke  the  houso  in  which  the 

Kerns  are  with  XI.  vaporiser,  and  you  will  soon  clear  them 
off.  The  glass  you  refer  to  Is  too  dark  ;  the  more  light 

and  air  you  can  give  plants  the  better  they  will  do. - 

J.  T.— Evidently  the  result  of  tho  flues  smoking.  Shank¬ 
ing  is  also  visible. Galanthus. — Fumigate  the  house 

with  the  XI,  vaporiser.  Other  query  next  week.- — 
/,.  Senior.— It  would  lie  hotter  if  you' could  manage  to 


Jive  your  border  a  good  dressing  of  stable-manure,  not 
igging  it  in,  but  allowing  the  rains  to  wash  down  the 


*.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrkinc 
Illustratid,  57,  Southampton-slreet,  Strand,  W.C.  N< 
more  than  /our  kituls  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  namity 
should  be  seiU  at  one  time. 


Names  of  plants.— it.  Tebby.—  Unaria  reticulata 

aurco  purpurea. - John  Scammell. — I/Oycesteria  for- 

mosa. - Mrs.  Molyneux.  Pyrus  Aria.--  -  H.  II'.— 1, 

Kindly  send  again  ;  llclianllms  rigidus ;  II,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  frutescens  Ktoile  d'Or ;  I,  Aster  Amellus. - 

WinMetbm. — Cobnut  scandens. - C.  Holmes.— Flowers 

too  shrivelled  to  Identify. - Fred  Mackrrll.— Pelargo¬ 

nium  Mangles'  variegated  ;  2,  Tropaiolum  tuberosum  ;  3, 

Veronica  rupestrla ;  I,  Nope  to  Muasinl. - Glenyall. 

Love-lies-bleeding  (Aniarantus  caudatus). - C.  Maeleod. 

—Too  shrivelled  to  identify. - l A  lice  Rawlins. — Kindly 

send  fresh  specimen  of  No.  1.  Tin  Ferns  were  quite 
shrivelled  up.  A.  S.  II.— Looks  like  a  cut  variety  of 
Ncolopondrium.  Should  like  to  see  fertile  fronds.  -  -John 

Wilson,— Ncpeta  Mussini- hardy  herbaceous  plant. - 

W.  8.  T.— Clarkia  elegans  flore-pleno. - M.  s..  St. 

Anne's.— 1.  Leyecstoria  fonnosa  ;  2,  Salishuria  adianti- 

folia. - I'pton. — Impossible  to  say;  flowers  too  faded. 

- Verne//. — 1  and  2,  Polygonum  cuspidntuin  ;  3,  Send 

hotter  specimen  ;  -I,  Veronica  spicata - Pella.— 1,  I.y th¬ 

rum  roseum  superlmm  ;  2,  Lysimnchia  thyrsiflora  prob¬ 
ably  ;  more  complete  specimen  necessary  ;  3,  A  white 

Phlox  ;  more  than  this  wo  cannot  say. - Mrs.  dr 

I'phatlf/h. — An  unusually  dark  double  variety  of  Hibiscus 
rosA-sinensis,  of  which  there  is  much  variety  of  colour. 

- Kilkenny.— Aetna  spicata  rubra ;  its  berries  arc 

lioisonous. - G.  A.  M. — Anthemia  tinctoria  Kelwayi 

probably,  but,  without  an  atom  of  leafage  and  crushed 
beyond  recognition,  we  cannot  be  certain.  C.  II.  L. 

Kric  —  Pcntstemon  hnrbatus. - Whitley  Hay.  lleuchara 

Bangui nea  ;  other  query  will  be  attended  to  next  week. - 

J.  K.  Taylcron.—  Campanula  Rapuncultts. - S.  S., 


Itel/ast,— May  be  Sainbucua  raceinosa,  but  specimen  too 

withered  and  shrivelled  to  bo  certain. - J.  O'.— Very 

poor  specimens ;  Impossible  to  name  with  certainty. 
They  appear  to  be  :  1,  Arum  Lily  (Itichnrdia  mthloplcn) ; 
2,  Quite  shrivelled  up ;  3,  Adlantum  Capillus-venerls ; 
4,  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra ;  5,  Gloriosa  superba ;  (I, 


4,  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra ;  fi,  Gloriosa  superba ;  II, 

Fittonia  Pearcei. - A.  K.  D. — Linoria  aurcorclicuiatu 

- Mrs.  Foss—  Coreopsis  sp.  apparently;  specimen  too 

poor  to  bo  quit*'  certain. - M.  /{.— (yulto  impossible  to 


name  from  such  a  Bcrap.—  Wreay,  /'snnfA.— Aster 

Amellus. 


Names  of  fruits.  Samuel  Taylor.—  1,  Fondants 
d’Automne  ;  2,  Louise  llonno  of  Jersey  ;  3.  Kindly  send 


d  Automne  ;  2,  Louise  llonno  of  Jersey;  3.  Kindly  send 

better  specimens. - Bor.— Apples ;  1,  Golden  Spire;  2, 

Hoary  Morning;  3,  The  Plum  is  probably  Belle 


de  Scptembre.  - ■'James  Robinson.  —  Pear  Ileurro 

d'Amanlis. - F.  S.— Please  send  ripe  specimens - 


R.  L.  Emperor  Alexander;  2,  Northern  Greening; 

3.  Not  recognised ;  4,  Alfriston ;  6,  ltitiston  Pippin ;  0, 
Yorkshire  Greening. - Kreryday  Reader.— I,  Red  Haw- 


thornden  ;  2.  Ecklinvillc;  3,  Roundway  Magnum  Ilonum  ; 

4,  Plum  Diamond. - -.If.  Stanley  Hodgson.— 1,  Pear 

I  lour  re  Itauce ;  2,  lleurrt)  Hardy.  Apple  specimen  too 
poor  to  identify.  All  Pears  should  be  gathered  when  they 
part  freely  from  the  tree  when  raised  to  a  horizontal 

position. - F.  S.  StoiecU. —Vtar  :  No.  41,  Durondeau ; 

44,  Please  send  better  specimens.  Apples:  I,  Golden 
8mn;  2,  stunner  (keeping).  -Spero.-  1,  Yellow  luges- 
tric  ;  2,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  3,  Cox's  Pomona ;  4,  Norfolk 

Itcaufln.  -  Ren.  Denis  Knox.  — Cox'*  Pomona. - 

A.  F.  II.— Pear  lieurrc  d'Amanlis. - C.  Kite.— Probably 

Cellini. - II.  IP.  Apple  Golden  Noble. - Xanlho.— 

Pear  too  far  gone  to  do  anything  with. —  0.  I'etley.— 
Apparently  the  Grizzly  Frontlgnan  Grape ;  very  sweet, 
but  of  little  value.  - K.  IP.— 1,  Norfolk  Beaufln  ;  2, 

Cellini;  3,  Cox's  Pomona;  4,  Winter  llawlhornden. - 


Cressy.— Apple  llollandbury ;  kindly  send  Pears  with 
numbers  afllxed.  8.  J.  —  Pear  Ionise  llonno  of 


Jersey;  Damson  Farleigh  Prolific. - B.  M.,  Taldinqton. 

— Pears  :  1,  Jersey  Gratloli ;  2,  Ulou  Morccau  ;  3,  Marn  hal 

de  la  Oour.  Plum  Purple  Gage. - Woosma  n.—  Pear 

Marie  Louise  d'Uccle ;  tho  two  Pears  arc  one  and  the 
same. - Charles  Roberts.—  Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seed¬ 

ling.  Pears:  2,  Send  better  specimen  ;  4,  Itcurn)  Sterck- 

mann  ;  6,  IlourrC  Clalrgeau  ;  (I,  Send  when  ripe. - Klimo. 

—A,  Warner's  King  ;  C,  Ecklinvllle  ;  D,  I,ord  Suffleld. - 

J.  Armstrong,— l,  Ileum)  Storckmann ;  2,  Fondunte 
d’Automne. — II.  M.  BToAUwws,  it  .,r  Knight'-  Monarch 
- — s.  Ford. — Apples :  1,  llawthorndon;  2,  Carlisle 

Codlln.  Pear  Duchesse  d’AngoulCme - IP.  K.  Worters. 

— 1,  Yorkshire  Greening;  2,  Ashinead's  Kernel, - 

F.  R.  V.  Radcliffe. — 1,  Not  recognised  ;  2,  Alfriston - 

John  Tilbum.  —  Apple  Grenadier. - J.  U.  M  —  I, 

Pear  Olivier  de  Serrcs  ;  2,  Louise  Boone  of  luwey  ;  3,  Apple, 
AlDisWn  probably. - ilonkton.  -  lTTlraddiak^  >  pig. 

R.  Walker  —1,  Not fiffini&Urinifilifch  fhl 
Gisborne  a ;  4,  Guthrie’s  Late  Green.  L 


Catalogues  received.— Pinehurst  Nurseries,  N.C., 

US. A.  —  List  oj  American  Feeds. - Thompson  and 

Morgan,  Ipswich.— Calalegue  oj  Bulbs,  <f-e. - -Biltmore 

Nursery,  North  Carolina.— Wholesale  Trade  List,  1899- 

1900. - F.  Miller  and  Co.,  110,  Fulham-rood,  S.W .—List 

of  Bulbs,  ,(  c. - Dicksons  and  Co  .  1,  Waterloo-place, 

Edinburgh. — hist  of  Flower  Roots. - llarr  and  Sons,  12, 

King-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C  hist  of  Daffodils  and 

List  of  Bull,.,  - |l.  Noddy,  213,  Walworth-road,  H.K. 

—List  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. - Amos  IVrry,  Winch- 

more-hill,  N.  —  Catalogue  ot  Btdbs  and  Tubers. - 

Edmondson  Bros.,  Pamc-strcct,  Dublin.  —  Bulbs  and 

Flower  Roots.  - Robert  Pringle.  10,  Belvoir-street, 

Ipswich.— Catalogue  of  llulhs. - W.  Paul  anil  Son, 

Waltham-cross.  Herts.  —  CVff ahsrie  of  Roses. - Ant . 


“HOME-GROWN  ” 


DAFFODILS. 


Tho  Cheapest  Houso  In  tho  Trade 
for  Roally  Rollablo  Bulbs. 


Waltham-cross,  Herts.  —  Cal ahs/ue  of  Roses. - Ant. 

Roozcn  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.— Catalogue  of  Ruths. 
- W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.— Catalogue  of  Car¬ 
nations. - John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey.— I.itt  of 

Btdbs  — Rcamsliottom  and  Co,  Gcashill,  King's  Co., 
Ireland  —List  of  Bulbs  and  Choiie  llardy  Pert  nnialt. 
- G.  Buoyant  and  Co.,  Maidstone.— List  of  Fruit-trees. 


strength  ot  the  manure  to  the  roots.  Digging  among  the 

plants  is  not  advisable. - Langford. — ljultc  impossible  to 

say  unless  one  was  to  sec  a  collection  of  the  Ivy-lcaved 

kinds. - M.  A.  C.— The  disease  on  your  Roses  is  Grange  1 

fungus.  See  reply  to  lardy  I  fopkins,  p.  390. 


RAINS’ BULBS 


EMPEROR  -.  .. 

MAXIMUS  .. 
C0LDEN  SPUR 
PRINCEPS  • 
EMPRESS  ..  .. 

HORSFIELOII 
CRANDEE  .. 

SIR  WATKIN 
BARRII  CONSPICUUS 
ClNOSURE  . 
POETICUS  0RNATUS 


Per  100,  163.  Dozen,  2s.  3d. 


For  Free  Packages,  Free  Delivery,  Special  Discount,  4e.. 
set-  Illustrated  Book,  Tost  Free. 


For  Economy  &  Excellence.  ID0BIES»  Glwers’  Chester. 


SUPPORT  HOME  TRADE, 

Cheaper  lo  tiny,  and  quality  as  good  os  rupplied  by 
Foreign  Firms. 


OUR  SPECIALITY. 

EXNAMEDZE  HYACINTHS, 

3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


M.  RAINS  &  CO., 

Bulb  Growers, 

34,  MANSELL  STREET,  ALDCATE, 

LONDON,  EC. 


CARNATIONS. 


FOR  THE  BEST  VARIETIES 


in  roally  good,  health}'  layors,  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  (Catalogue  ready  shortly),  try 


>  prices  (Catalogue  ready  shortly),  try 

W.  J.  CODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


COOLING  &  SON’S 

IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS 


from  tho  most  rollablo  and  careful 
growers.  Moderate  In  Prlco. 

NKW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  which  also  contains 
List  of  Herbaceous  and  Hardy  Pistils  for  present 
planting,  po«t  free. 

CKO,  COOLING  *  SONS,  Hand  Merchants,  kc„  HATH. 


BULBS!  BULBS!! 


A  LarRO  Importation  ot 
selected  Dutch  Bulbs  from 
the  best  growers. 

Catalogues  gratis,  post  free 
on  application. 


A.  C.  TAYLOR,  Ltd., 


Yellow  Grounds,  Solfs,  nnd  Fancies. 

llftiillffn.  Ilrnw  Cnuitt<tf>n  nf  .Torsoy,  Oznrinit.  I >uoh. 

nf  I  II.-,  I)ukoof  Orleans,  KmprcNS  Kugenio,  Folicity.  Flor 


of  Fifo.  I)ukeof  Orleans,  F.mpmss  KuRunio,  Kolioity,  Flnrrie 
I  fun  h  oo*l,  Ccrinnnin,  flnyr’s  near  lot,  liclmMuan,  Her  (Sro<w, 
l.wlnn,  l.smiilighter,  Ketton  Kobo,  IauIv  Nina  ISalfoiir, 
Mcphinto,  Mim  A.  CampMI.  Mrs  A.  Tate,  Mm.  (irey 
IturJi&iian,  Mrs.  houkilo#,  S  ox,  Ni photos.  I*ridc  of  the  Hanlon. 
He.iK»ll,  Hir  lly.  Irving,  Hwen*.  I  trier.  Un^lo  Torn,  Voltaire 
Favourite  i  l.iddinxtnn »).  I.ittlo  Phil,  fte. 

Any  12  In  13  variollc-A.  5s  ;  in  pairs,  Any  6  In  C  varie¬ 
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VEGETABLE  8. 


CARROTS. 

Tnrar.  are  sufficiently  plontiful  and  coarse 
enough  to  ploaso  all  who  place  weight  before 
quality.  Strains  have  been  improvod  in  the 
wrong  direction.  What  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  perfect  would  now  be 
thought  too  small— at  any  rate,  from  an  ex¬ 
hibitor's  point  of  view — and  a  cross  lietwoen  an 
Intermediate  and  Long  Surrey,  that  ia  to  say, 
an  overgrown  Intermediate,  is  the  rosult.  Sow 
theso  large-growing  varieties  early  in  April  and 
the  chances  are  there  will  bo  found  when  lift¬ 
ing  a  groat  percentage  of  cracked  or  split  roots 
and  the  rest  bo  too  large  for  cooking  whole. 
I! very  cook  and  every  gardener  ought  to  he  well 
aware  that  if  a  Carrot  is  sliced  up  prior  to  being 
lioilod  the  flavour  is  spoilt.  Too  often  those 
mutilated  roots  are  only  half  cooked,  so  that 
they  come  to  the  table  both  hard  and  tasteless. 
A  Carrot  should  be  boilod  whole, and  longonnugh 
to  become  quito  soft  throughout,  quartering 
it  if  need  bo  after  cooking  lias  taken  place.  If 
one  hour's  gentle  boiling  is  not  enough,  then 
extend  tho  time  another  half-hour  or  longer. 
More  often  than  not  half-an-hour  is  tho  time 
allowed  for  cooking  or  rather  spoiling  Carrots. 
( iardeners  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  cooks. 
Instead  of  having  great  coarso  roots  for  the 
table  they  ought  to  send  in  small  anil  compara¬ 
tively  young  roots,  the  larger  ones  answering 
well  enough  for  flavouring.  Either  sow  later 
and  thin  lightly,  or  else  depend  largely  upon 
the  stump-rooted  forms,  Nantes  Horn  being  one 
of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  number  of  small  roots  suitable  for  cook¬ 
ing  whole  can  be  had  from  a  row  or  rows  of  any 
variety  of  Carrot  oithor  very  lightly  thinned  or 
not  thinned  at  all.  This  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  many  gardens,  but  in  how  many 
instances  has  it  been  profited  by  ?  There  should 
be  several  rows  only  very  lightly  thinned,  the 
most  serviceable  roots  being  those  tluat  actually 
press  against  each  other.  Sowing  in  June  and 
July  is  also  desirable  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  tender  young  roots.  None  of  these 
undersized  roots  should  be  drawn  and  stored, 
unless  in  anticipation  of  an  extra  severe  frost, 
this  rendeiing  the  ground  too  hard  for  drawing, 
as  thoy  keop  better,  are  sweeter  anil  more 
tender  when  drawn  direct  from  tho  open  ground. 
M  tiloh  with  strawy  litter. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

Tiioonii  thero  may  not  be  so  very  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  tho  flavour  of  tho  various  sorts  of  Celery 
when  well  grown,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  are  more  hardy  and  stand  a  wet  winter 
better  than  others.  In  this  respect  I  have 
always  given  the  palm  to  Leicester  Red.  After 
all,  howevor,  a  good  deal  depends  on  when  and 
how  the  plants  are  earthed  up,  although  this 
season,  owing  to  the  soil  being  in  a  semi-dry 
condition  in  moat  gardens,  late  eai thing  up 
may  not  have  the  ill-effects  it  usually  does.  If 
at  all  avoidable,  I  do  not  like  to  earth  up  Celery 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  very  wot  condition,  as  the 


ridges  do  not  drain  so  well  and  decay  is  encour¬ 
aged.  Moroovor,  worni9,  slugs,  and  other 
pests  are  then  more  at  home  then  in  drier  quar¬ 
ters.  With  the  earliost  anil  second  early  rows, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  generally  practicable  to  choose 
fine  weather  for  earthing  up.  After  tho  small 
bottom  loaves  and  any  Buckers  are  removed, 
I  liko  to  loosen  a  little  soil  from  the  sides  in  the 
early  part  of  tho  day  and  allow  it  to  lie  in  tho 
trench  till  tho  afternoon,  breaking  it  up,  if  at 
all  lumpy,  with  a  five-tined  fork  ;  by  this  time 
the  sun  and  air  have  dried  it,  and  it  is  in  good 
condition  for  oncom passing  tho  plants.  Tjing 
up  each  plant  lightly  with  strips  of  matting  to 
prevent  tho  ingross  of  soil  is  a  good  plan,  but  I 

K refer  two  men  across  tho  row,  one  walking 
nek  ward  and  grasping  tho  stick  with  both 
hands,  whilo  tho  other  following  brings  tho  soil 
up  to  the  plants  with  both  hands.  A  height  of 
(i  inches  or  so  is  enough  for  a  start,  anti  after 
this  is  done  a  little  more  soil  ia  forked  down 
anil  all  loft  level  and  neat.  This  moulding  with 
the  hands  is  ccntinued  till  tho  tops  of  tho  hearts 
are  reached.  I  find  this  secures  good  cloan 
stinks.  Whore  ground  is  plentiful,  plenty  of 
room  should  ho  allowed  between  the  rows,  ho 
that  the  ridgos  may  be  of  sufficient  width  till 
near  the  top.  Unless  this  is  (lone  tho  soil  is 
very  apt  to  collapse  during  heavy  rains.  Bring 
the  riilgo  to  a  sharp  angle  to  prevent  wet  finding 
its  way  into  tho  hearts.  N. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES 

Early  Tomatoes.— I  have  Just  built  a  spun-roofed 
greenhouse,  15  feet  by  10  feet,  height  3  feet  of  brickwork 
anil  2  feet  of  glass  to  eaves.  I  wish  to  get  an  early  crop 
of  Tomatoes.  1  thought  of  planting  them  out,  anil  should 
lie  obliged  If  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  the  liest  early 
variety,  when  to  sow.  the  temperature,  oto.  7  Any  advice 
as  to  treatment  anil  soil  will  he  accepted.  My  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.— YiH'Xiihtbr. 

[You  do  not  say  what  incans  you  have  of 
boating  your  groonhouse,  or  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  maintain  a  temperature  that  will 
command  early  Tomatoes.  If  you  need  early 
Tomatoes,  a  temperature  of  not  loss  than 
-i.r>  (legs,  to  /if)  degs.  must  be  kept  up  at  night, 
with  a  rise  in  the  day  to  11(1  degs.  in  early 
spring.  If  you  can  do  this  you  might  sow  some 
seeds  at  once,  anil  allow  theso  to  advance 
steadily  through  tho  winter.  Early  Ruby  or 
Frogmore  Prolific  are  both  good  for  early  bear¬ 
ing.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pots,  place  a  piece 
of  glass  over  them  until  thoy  are  up,  and  then 
remove  to  a  shelf  or  light  position  so  that  thoy 
become  sturdy.  Use  a  light  mixture  of  soil — 
loaf-mould,  sand,  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts. 
Pot  them  off  singly  when  about  2  inches  in 
height,  and  give  only  slight  ventilation  at  the 
time  if  the  woather  is  mild,  and  none  if  cold. 
You  would  find  pots  or  boxes  hotter  for  fruiting 
them  in  than  the  open  bordor  ;  the  latter  is 
best  for  late  summer  fruiting.  You  may  succeed 
with  Tomatoes  treated  on  these  lines,  but  with¬ 
out  experience  we  expect  your  better  course 
would  be  to  wait  until  the  early  spring.  Obtain 
strong  plants  then  from  a  market  nursery,  and 
plant  them  in  tho  bed  of  the  house.  Our  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  single  greonhouse  is  that  failure  often 
comes  from  want  of  uniform  temperatures, 
and  this  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  from  a 
small  heating  apparatus.  Tomatoes  are  not  fas¬ 


tidious  in  the  matter  of  soil.  Yours,  being  light 
and  sandy,  would  do  for  thorn,  and  you  could 
give  a  little  artificial  manure  occasionally,  or 
bone-meal,  which  is  excellent  for  them,  sprin¬ 
kled  over  tho  surface.  The  reason  why  pots  or 
boxes  aro  better  for  early-fruiting  plants  is 
because  the  roots,  being  raised  above  the 
ground,  aro  kept  warmer  than  if  planted  in  it. 
In  the  winter  they  aro  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
root  if  chilled  by  cold.  Grown  in  pots,  theta 
may  be  Btood  on  the  ground,  and  as  these 
become  filled  with  roots  they  can  pass  through 
into  tho  Hoil  beneath  them.] 

Cabbages. — The  very  handsome  medium- 
si/.od,  hard-hearted  Cabbage  which  was  shown 
at  tho  Drill  Hall  recently,  and  to  which  the 
high  award  of  a  fir*t-olass  certificate  was  made, 
presents  quite  an  ideal  form  and  tizo  such  as  it 
is  to  bo  regretted  seedsmen  and  seed  growers  do 
not  more  generally  aim  at.  No  one  really 
wants  largo  Cabbages  now.  They  aro  always 
loss  suitable  for  cooking  ;  they  indeed  require 
to  bo  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces  before  they 
can  he  cooked,  and  as  a  rosult,  when  thus 
cooked,  thoy  are  but  so  much  watery  pulp.  A 
Cabbage  for  tho  pot  should  not  ho  so  largo  that 
it  cannot  bo  cooked  whole  :  that  is  a  point 
always  worthy  of  consideration  in  Cabbage 
judging.  Happily,  judges  now  very  seldom 
give  tho  chief  awards  to  the  largest  Cabbages, 
oxcopt  it  be  at  cattle  shows.  Gardeners  have 
got  to  recognise  the  higher  merits  of  heads  of 
solid  nature,  vory  clean  and  bright,  and  of  quit)' 
medium  size.  The  Cabbago  in  question,  Con¬ 
nell's  Defiance,  was  shown,  not  by  tho  half- 
dozen,  but  by  the  half-hundred,  every  head 
being  exactly  alike  and  perfect.  It  is  a  Cabbage 
that  may  ho  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
and  should  furnish  fully  1(M)  lino  heads  per  rod. 
It  is  the  product  of  very  severe  selection,  and 
that  alono  is  tho  way  to  get  a  good  stock.  In 
my  groat  experience  in  cottago  garden  and 
allotment  judging  I  so  often  have  to  complain 
of  the  very  coarse  and  irregular  nature  of  the 
( 'obbages  found,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
thero  aro  many  very  inferior  strains  in  com¬ 
merce.  Cottagers  should  take  more  care  where 
they  purchase  their  stocks,  for  a  bad  one  is 
singularly  disappointing.  Evory  seedsman 
should  take  tho  greatest  possible  caro  by  test 
ing  stocks  for  himself  to  see  that  what  he  sells 
is  only  of  the  very  best. — A.  D. 

Thinning  Spinach.— Tho  plants  result¬ 
ing  from  tho  early  August  sowing  of  winter 
Spinach  are  now  forward  enough  for  thinning. 
Caution  must,  however,  be  exercised  in  the 
matter,  as  wiroworm  will  sometimes  attack  the 
roots.  A  distance  of  a  foot  at  least  ought  to  lie 
left  between  each  plant,  especially  if  occupying 
warm  borders  where  growth  is  likely  to  be  soft 
and  rapid.  When  sown  on  more  exposed  quar¬ 
ters,  and  not  too  thickly,  less  thinning  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  foliage  is  not  so  tender  and  easily 
affected  by  frost  and  wot.  A  good  surface 
sprinkling  of  the  soot  immediately  after  thin¬ 
ning  is  completed  should  be  given,  mixing  with  it 
a  little  fish-manure  or  other  approved  fertiliser. 
This,  with  a  thorough  stirring  with  the  Dutch 
hoe,  will  give  the  crop  a  good  start,  and  certainly 
a  much  better  chance  of  resisting  grub  and 
canker  attacks. 
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TREE8  AND  SHRUBS. 


DEUTZIAS. 

Is  any  seloction  of  hardy  shrubs  for  flowering 
under  glass  Deutzia  gracilis  always  oocupics  a 
prominent  position,  but  its  merits  as  a  pretty 
low-growing  shrub  for  the  open  ground  are  not 
so  generally  recognised.  Though  the  best 
known,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  member  of 
the  genus  available  for  tho  two  purposes  herein 
enumerated,  and  some  of  the  nower  kinds 
appear  likely  to  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  The  pruning  of  Deutzias  still  leaves  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  Too  often  one  secs  the 
strong,  vigorous  shoots  cut  back  to  the  same 
level  as  the  weak  and  exhausted  ones,  thus 
forming  a  lumpy  bush,  while  in  addition  the 
display  of  blossoms  produced  by  plants  treated 
in  this  manner  is  meagro  compared  with  that 
from  those  that  receivo  more  rational  treat¬ 
ment.  Tho  pruning  of  flowering  shrubs  must 
be  done  directly  tho  season  of  blooming  is  ovor, 
and  it  should  consist  in  the  complete  cutting 
out  of  the  old  and  exhausted  shoots  which 
crowd  up  tho  centre  of  tho  plant,  and  hinder 
the  development  of  the  young,  clean  growths  so 
necessary  tor  another  season’s  display. 

For  greenhouso  decoration  Deutzias  are 


produced.  It 
blooms  in  early  summer.  Though  this  Deutzia 
is  decidedly  promising,  it  yet  remains  to  bo 
seen  whether  it  will  prove  a  valuable  outdoor 
shrub  or  not. 

Deutzia  crenata. -By  tho  end  of  June  the 
bulk  of  our  hardy -floworing  shrubs  are  past 
their  best,  and  it  is  at  that  period  that  I), 
crenata  unfolds  its  blossoms.  Compared  with 
D.  gracilis  it  is  quite  a  giant,  as  it  will  roach 
a  height  of  8  feet  to  10  feet  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  The  typical  or  single-flowered  form 
is  much  less  showy  than  that  with  double  blos¬ 
soms,  of  which  thero  aro  two  distinct  kinds,  one 
in  which  tho  blossoms  aro  on  tho  exterior  tinged 
with  purple,  and  the  other  in  which  they  are 
puro  white.  This  latter,  or  slight  modifications 
of  it,  is  known  by  the  names  of  flore-pleno,  can- 
didissima,  and  Pride  of  Rochester.  The  Deutzias 
known  as  Wellsi  and  Watereri  are  but  forms  of 
D.  crenata.  Though  valuable  as  an  outdoor 
shrub,  this  Deutzia  is  not  adapted  for  forcing 
into  bloom. 

Deutzia  discolor  purpurascens. — This  com¬ 
paratively  new  species  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  through  the 
French  gardens.  It  forms  a  freely  branched 
shrub  that  in  all  probability  will  in  time  reach  a 
height  of  G  feet  or  thereabouts,  but  at  present 


Deutzia  seabra. 


treated  i  i  two  different  ways,  one  being  to  plant 
them  in  tho  open  ground  and  lift  in  the  autumn. 

They  are  then  potted,  carefully  attended  to  in 
the  matter  of  water,  stood  in  a  sheltered  spot 
out-of  doors  for  a  time,  and  after  that  taken 
into  the  greenhouse.  'This  has  one  drawback, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  tho  blossoms  often  go 
blind,  hence  by  many  they  are  grown  altogether 

in  pots.  Under  pot  culture  Deutzias  flower  state  this  purple  tinge  is  very  pronounced 

very  freely,  and  the  individual  blossoms  remain  n  —  u  — .  ‘  ’ 

fresh  longer  than  tlioso  on  semi-established 
plants.  After  floworing  they  must  not  at  first 
he  stood  out-of-doors,  os  the  tender  green 
leaves  produced  under  glass  will  bo  quickly 
injured  by  cold,  cutting  winds,  hence  tho  plants 
should  lie  given  a  good  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  or  frame  till  all  danger  is  over,  when  junction  with  I),  gracilis  it  has  yielded  two 
thoy  may  bo  placed  outside.  The  removal  of  pretty  forms,  which  M.  l.omoine,  of  Nancy,  has 


the  plants  that  have  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  aro  at  most  not  more  than  half  that  height. 
Tho  leaves  aro  lanceolate,  toothed,  about  a 
couple  of  inches  long,  and  very  rough  on  the 
upper  side.  The  most  distinctive  feature,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  blossoms,  which  individually  are 
about  -inch  across,  tho  whito  petals  pret¬ 
tily  suffused  with  purple.  In  tho  advanced  bud 
"  _  /  .  .  The 

flowers  aro  borne  m  compact  corymbs  freely 
disposed  over  tho  plant.  This  Deutzia  promises 
to  be  a  thoroughly  good  garden  plant,  and  one 
that  is  not  affected  by  late  spring  frosts  ns  some 
(notably  I),  coryinbiflora  ami  D.  Lemoinoi)  are. 
This  species  has  been  omployed  by  the  hybridist 
in  tho  production  of  new  varieties,  and  in  con¬ 


oid  and  exhausted  shoots  should  be  carried  out 
directly  tho  flowers  are  past,  and  manure- water 
given  occasionally  during  the  summer,  at  which 
season  the  plants  are  bettor  if  plunged  in  the  : 
open  ground.  A  sunny  position  should  be 
chosen  and  plenty  of  room  given  them,  as  these 
conditions  are  very  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  flower-buds.  There  are  several  Deutzias, 
both  true  species  and  hybrids,  raised  therefrom, 
of  which  tho  principal  are  given  below. 

Deutzia  corymbiflora.— This,  one  of  the 
most  recent  introductions,  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  first  flowered  in  France  in  1S9G.  Th 


ce  m  1891).  Thu  it 
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put  into  commerce  under  tho  names  of  D.  gra 
cilia  rosea  and  D.  gracilis  venusta. 

Deutzia  oracilis. — This  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description,  hence  these  remarks  will 
be  confined  to  the  hybrids  raised  therefrom. 
The  oldest  is  D.  Lomoinei,  which  was  obtained 
by  fertilising  the  flowers  of  the  Chinese  D.  par 
viflora  (a  species  with  flattened  clusters  of 
blossoms)  with  the  pollen  of  D.  gracilis.  The 
hybrid  (L>.  Lemoinoi)  forms  a  stiffer  and  more 
upright  plant  than  D.  gracilis,  while  the  clusters 
of  blossoms  are  about  midway  between  those  of 
its  parents.  It  is  a  delightful  shrub  for  flowering 


under  glass,  but,  unfortunately,  out-of-doors 
the  blooms  seldom  develop  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

D.  gracilis  rosea,  above  alluded  to  as  ahybrid 
between  1).  discolor  purpurascons  and  D.  gra¬ 
cilis,  has  a  good  deal  of  the  habit  of  this  last- 
named,  but  it  is  a  largor  and  bolder  plant,  while 
tho  plants  are  tinged  with  pink  on  the  under¬ 
sides.  I).  gracilis  venusta,  another  hybrid,  has 
lartieularly  largo  pure  whito  blossoms,  borne  in 
onger  panicles  than  D.  gracilis. 

Deutzia  parvifi.ora.— This  species  was  first 
introduced  into  cultivation  through  tho  Botanic 
Harden,  St.  Petersburg.  It  reaches  a  height  of 

feet  or  thereabouts.  The  flowers  are  pun- 
white  and  borne  in  small,  flattened  Hawthorn- 
like  clusters.  They  are  the  first  to  expand  of 
all  the  Deutzias,  and  on  this  account  are  often 
injured  by  frosts.  Tho  plant  itself,  howerer,  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

Other  species  aro  D  coryntbosa,  D.  scabra, 
and  D.  staminea,  but  they  aro  not  much  grown 
_  T. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Shrubs  under  trees.— Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  Howcring  shrubs  will  do  under  Llme-lrccs,  almost 
completely  in  the  shade  ?— Qaloorm. 

lit  is  doubtful  if  you  will  get  any  flowering  shrubs  to 
succeed  under  such  conditions,  the  most  likely  bcir.g  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum  calycinum)  and  Bcrbern 
(Mahonia)  Aquifoliuin.] 

Araucaria  bearing:  cones.— An  Araucaria  in  a 
garden  in  Worcestershire  has  produced  seed-cones  similai 
to  those  described  by  "  Mona,''  but  not  so  many  of  them, 
f  send  this,  thinking  that  "  Mona  "  may  like  to  know  the 
fact.— Kii.ua. 

-  Your  correspondent  "Mona,"  in  your  issue  ol 

22ml  September,  gives  an  instance  of  this  treo  bearim- 
cones  in  the  Isle  ot  Man,  and  adds,  "  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  seeding,  with  this  exception."  I  may  inform  your 
correspondent  that  thero  is  a  fine  specimen  in  this  neigh 
bourhood  (Cashel,  co.  Tipperary),  about  36  feet  high, 
which  carries  large  globular  e.oircs  fully  <1  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  borne  them  for  several  years.  The  tree 
is  about  60  years  old,  and  is  quite  isolated  in  a  large  lawn. 
Soil,  gravelly  on  limestone.— Khix. 

Creepers  for  porch.— Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  creepers  will  do  on  a  porch  in  a  village  street  facing 
north  !  I  am  anxious  to  plant  either  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose,  blue  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  or  other  climbers,  but 
am  not  sure  what  will  do  facing  north.-  C  M.oon-i. 

[If  the  porch  is  so  situated  as  to  be  deprived 
altogether  of  sunshine,  you  must  depend  upon 
climbers  grown  more  for  tho  take  of  their  foliage 
than  flowers.  Tho  three  mentioned  will  all 
succeed  if  they  get  a  little  sun,  and  to  these 
may  bo  added  the  common  Jasmine,  white  ;  the 
Winter  Jasmine,  yellow :  and  Forsythia  sus¬ 
pense  whose  golden  blossoms  are  borne  in  early 
spring.  Of  fine  foliaged  plants  you  may  select 
from  Ampelopsis  bederacea  (Virginian  Creeper). 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  with  huge  heart-shaped 
leaves ;  Ivies,  and  Vitis  vinifera  laciniosa 
(Parsley-leaved  Vino).] 

Shrubs  for  a  mixed  border.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  evergreen  shrubs  suitable  for  a  mixed 
border  facing  cast  in  an  open  position,  at  heights  ranging 
from  3  feet  to  0  feet  I  And  the  best  four  evergreen  trees 
or  shrubs,  about  20  feet  high,  for  a  west  border  against  a 
house,  the  border  being  by  the  side  of  a  rockery  path 
8  feet  wide,  so  that  a  tall-growing  subject  would  want  to 
be  employed ;  and  a  tall-growing  evergreen  tree  in  a 
corner,  8  feet  by  8  feet  and  20  feet  high,  facing  west, 
sheltered  from  the  cast  wind  by  a  building  20  feet  high, 
also  by  side  of  a  rockery  path  ?  Tho  soil  is  now  loam ; 
situation.  South  Devon,  four  miles  from  sea.— Rson.ii; 
RKADKIt. 

[The  following  list  of  select  evergreen  shrubs 
with  brief  descriptions  and  approximate  heights 
should  fulfil  your  requirements  : — Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  a  handsomo  leavod  Bhrub,  with  large, 
leathery,  Fig-liko  leaves,  4  feet  to  G  feet ; 
Aucuba,  compact  growing  shrubs,  some  of  which 
have  green  leaves,  and  in  others  thoy  are 
spotted,  3  feet  to  G  feet ;  Azara  microphylD,  » 

graceful  shrub  with  frond  like  branches,  clothe  I 

with  small,  shining,  deep-greon  leavcB,  6  feet : 
Borberis  (Mahonia)  Aquifoliuin,  with  pretty 
pinnate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  golden  blossoms, 
borne  early  in  the  spring,  4  feet ;  Borberis  Dar- 
wini,  orango  flowers,  May,  (I  feet ;  Berberis 
stenophylla,  rich  golden  blossoms,  May,  6  feet ; 
Cltoisya  tornata  (Mexican  Orange-flower),  a 
compact  bush,  with  puro  white  nowors  freely 
borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  4  feet  to 
5  feet;  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  a  creeping 
shrub  that  will  mount  upwards  against  a  wall : 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  a  little  Heath-like 
shrub  with  yellowish  foliage,  2  feet ;  Ekeignu* 
pungens  variogata,  a  rounded  bush  with  prettily 
variegated  leaves,  G  feet ;  Kscallonia  macrantha, 


rod  Fuchsia-like  flowers,  borne  throughout  the 
summer,  0  feet ;  Kscallonia  Philippiana,  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  pretty  white  flowers  at  tho 
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end  of  July,  5  feet ;  Euonymus  japonicus'  in 
variety,  useful  evergreens,  some  of  which  have 
very  handsomely  variegated  leaves,  3  feet  to 
6  feet :  Fabiana  imbricata,  a  Heath-like  shrub 
with  pure  white  tubular  blossoms,  borno  in  J uno, 
3  feet  to  5  feet ;  Garrya  elliptica,  whose  oxcecd- 
p  ingly  long  catkins  render  it  in  the  winter  very 


attractive,  G  feet ;  of  Ilex  (Holly),  there  nro 
innumerable  varieties ;  Olearia  Haasti  is  a 
dense-growing  bush,  about  I  feet  high,  which  at 
the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  is  quite 
covered  with  clusters  of  little  white  Daisy-like 
blossoms  ;  Olearia  stcllulata,  a  looser-growing 
bush,  flowers  in  June ;  Osmanthus  illicifolius 
and  varieties,  neat-growing  Holly-like  shrubs, 
from  3  feet  to  G  feet ;  Ruscus  aculcatua 
(Butcher’s  Broom),  3  feet ;  Veronicas,  many 
garden  varieties,  all  free  flowering,  4  feet  or 
5  feet ;  Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurostinus),  in  mild 
winters  will  bloom  for  a  long  time,  J  feet  to 
G  feet.  Several  of  tho  above  will  exceed  the 
heights  given,  but  they  can  readily  bo  kept 
down  to  that.  Of  Conifers,  a  selection  can,  if 
needed,  be  mado  from  the  dwarfer  forms  of 
Biota,  Cuprossus,  and  Retinospora.  Tho  four 
largo  evergreen  trees  may  bo  :  Cuprossus  Lsw- 
soniana,  Retinospora  obtusa,  Thuja  Lobbi,  and 
Thuja  occidentals ;  while  for  the  singlo  plant 
in  a  corner,  Cupressus  macrocarpa  may  be 
recommended.] 

Cutting  back  Lilac-trees  (Smilax).— 
You  should  have  done  this  immediately  after 
tho  flowering  last  spring  ;  if  you  do  it  now  or 
later  you  will  sacrifice  the  flowering  for  next 
spring,  and,  indeed,  in  any  case,  if  you  prune  to 
any  extent  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  sacrifice 
in  this  way  in  somo  degreo.  You  will  gain 
nothing  and  loso  everything  if  you  prune  tho 
bushes  now,  as  it  is  too  late  for  making  fresh 
growth,  and  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  take  out 
all  thin  and  poor  shoots  and  allow  tho  plants  to 
remain  for  tho  present.  Of  course,  it  you  do 
not  mind  a  partial  sacrifice,  as  you  appear  to 
have  many  bushes,  the  way  would  be  to  out 
hard  back  in  February  or  quite  early  in  March 
next.  If  the  trees  are  in  the  shrubbery  you 
could  select  one  hore  and  there.  But  proceed 
cautiously,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  no 
matter  how  early  the  pruning  is  done  or  how 
favourable  the  season  for  growth  subsequently, 
that  your  bushes  will  mako  flowering  wood  for 
the  year  after.  The  error  has  been  through  a 
series  of  past  years,  when  a  slight  pruning  of 
the  youngor  wood  or  even  a  pinching  of  the 
shoots  that  inclined  most  to  elongate  would 
have  kept  the  plants  in  bush  form.  Cuttings 
may  be  inserted  this  month  or  in  OctqJ5er^se,l$ct- 
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ing  pieces  of  growth  of  the  present  year,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  heel  attached,  and  from  9  inches  to 
12  inches  long.  Dig  a  deep  trench  in  a  rather 
shady  but  not  dry  comer,  and  bury  the  cuttings 
at  least  G  inches  in  the  earth,  making  the  soil 
quite  firm  about  them  by  treading.  Nothing  is 
more  fatal  than  putting  cuttings  in  loosely. 
Layering,  if  this  is  possible,  would  bo  a  far 
quicker  method.  Why  not  experiment  upon 
somo  of  your  tall  plants  thus,  by  first  lifting 
and  planting  in  a  reclining  position,  for  layering 
later  on '! 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWER8. 


0HRY8ANTHHMUMB. 

HOUSING  THE  PLANTS. 

The  buds  of  many  of  tho  most  promising  plants 
are  already  far  advanced,  and  unless  moans  nro 
speedily  taken  to  place  them  under  cover,  thero 
is  a  great  risk  that  damping  may  ensue.  Many 
buds  wero  retained  in  tho  oarly  days  of  August, 
and  tho  earliest  among  them  will  soon  bo  show- 
ng  colour.  To  leave  tho  plants  outdoors  but  n 
■  lay  or  two  when  such  advancement  is  notice- 
due  is  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  Preparations 
-hould  therefore  bo  mado  to  give  tho  structure 
intended  for  their  reception  a  thorough  cloans- 
ing.  Shelves  and  staging  will,  in  almost  every 
instance,  have  to  bo  removed  and  tho  woodwork 
inside  tho  greenhouse  washed.  Tho  walls,  too, 
should  bo  treated  to  a  good  brushing,  and  if 
they  can  in  addition  bo  limewashed  the  heuso 
thereby  becomes  sweetened  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  also  improved.  Tho  limewashing  serves 
the  purpose  of  eradicating  insect  pests  which 
during  tho  summor  months  have  found  a  lodg¬ 
ment  .  in  tho  crevices,  and  unless  they  are 
destroyed  in  this  way  trouble  may  arise  later. 
.Many  growers  make  a  point  of  painting  tho 
inside  of  their  Chrysanthemum-house  oach  year, 
completing  this  work  before  tho  last  week  of 
September,  if  nt  all  possiblo.  When  this  can 
he  dono  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  tho  grower. 
1  should  have  mentioned  earlier  that  tho  glass 


structure  by  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  satis¬ 
factorily  grow  the  different  types  in  tho  earno 
greenhouse,  the  Japanese  sorts  being  more  at 
home  in  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  the 
incurved.  The  latter  must  have  a  nice  cool 
structure,  in  which  an  even  temperature  of  from 
4.5  dogs,  to  50  dogs,  may  bo  maintained,  and 
where  full  advantage  may  also  bo  taken  of 
shading,  which  in  tho  case  of  some  of  the 
.Tapancso  sorts  is  sometimes  superfluous. 
Blooms  of  tho  incurved  type,  if  exposed  to 
bright  sunshine,  or  housed  in  a  glass  structure 
when  the  temperature  is  too  high,  invariably 
develop  florets  of  a  reflexed  kind,  which  after¬ 
wards  require  a  lot  of  “  dressing,”  and  which  in 
some  instances  becomes  an  almost  hopeless  task. 
If  a  separate  house  cannot  bo  devoted  to  tho 
incurved  varieties,  place  them  in  tho  cooler  part 
of  the  structure,  giving  tho  Japanese  the  warmer 
positions.  All  plants  should  bo  housed  by  tho 
end  of  September,  although,  should  the  weather 
bo  favourable,  a  few  days’  grace  may  bo  allowed. 
In  a  lean-to  house  tho  tallest  plants  should  bo 
placed  at  tho  back,  sloping  down  neatly  to  tho 
pathway  in  front  For  tho  convenience  of 
watering  and  attending  to  the  plants  a  gnngway 
of  sufficient  width  should  bo  left  at  tho  back  of 
tho  group.  Span-roofed  houses  should  have  an 
oblong  group  arranged  in  the  centre,  with  a 
pathway  all  round  it,  and  tho  shortest  plants 
stood  round  tho  outer  edgo  of  tho  path. 

Before  removing  the  plants  indoors  the  pots 
should  bo  brushed  clean,  dead  loaves  removed, 
and  weeds  also  cleared  from  tho  surfaoo  of  the 
soil.  Tho  undersides  of  loaves  affected  with 
mildow  should  bo  dustod  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  on  no  account  should  tho  plants 
bj  crowded  together.  At  all  timoj,  when  tho 
weather  is  fino,  tho  houso  should  bo  freely  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  on  wot,  damp,  and  foggy  days  loss 
air  should  bo  given  and  tho  hot-water  pipos  just 
sufficiently  warmed  to  dispel  moisture.  Trap 
earwigs  and  inspect  tho  traps  each  morning. 

IS.  G. 
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„  Each  typo  of  tho  Chrysanthemum  has  its  own 
should  bo  thoroughly  washed  also,  as  on  dull  |  particular  charm,  and  Japanese  kinds  are  always 
days  when  tho  blooms  nro  expanding  it  is  im-  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  thoso  of  any  of 
portant  to  give  as  much  light  as  possiblo.  Of  1  tho  other  types,  interesting  and  pleasing  though 
course,  stone  and  tiled  floors  will  need 
a  good  washing  down,  but  where  the 
pathways  only  nro  pavod,  nnd  tho 
other  floor  space  has  a  layer  of  ashes 
or  substance  of  a  similar  nature,  this 
latter  should  bo  raked  over,  sour  and 
unpleasant  mattor  removed,  and  a 
fresh  layer  of  sifted  coke-breeze  or 
ashes  placed  on  tho  surface.  This 
work  amply  repays  one,  as  there  is 
nothing  hotter  than  a  nice  cool  bottom 
which  the  ashes  always  give. 

Shading  is  a  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  plants  are  housed 
and  the  blossoms  fast  developing. 

Very  often  during  October  the  weather 
remains  quite  warm  on  and  off  for 
several  days,  the  sun  during  this  time 
frequently  scalding  or  burning  the 
florets  of  the  flowers  and  rendering 
them  useless  for  exhibition  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Permanent  shading 
by  a  washing  on  the  outside  with 
“  Summer  Cloud”  or  flour  and  water 
is  often  recommended,  but  this  has 
tho  disadvantage  of  excluding  light 
on  dull,  sunless  days,  which,  of  course, 
cannot  bo  tolerated.  Tho  simplest 
and  neatest  arrangement  for  shading 
tho  Chrysanthemums  is  that  of  fixing 
tiffany  on  rings  and  threading  these 
on  wires  running  the  whole  length 
of  tho  glass  structure,  G  inches  below 
the  gloss  roof,  and  drawing  this  across 
as  occasion  needs.  It  will  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  most  readers  that  this  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance.  The  tiffany 
may  be  pulled  across  from  one  end 
of  the  greenhouso  to  the  other  by 
a  simple  arrangement  of  fixing  strong  twino 
at  either  end  of  it,  and  during  periods  of 
bright  sunshine  this  is  a  boon  to  the  grower  of 
exhibition  blooms.  Growers  of  tho  incurved 
varieties  who  also  cultivate  Japanese  and  other 
types  of  the  flower  would  be  well  advised  if 
th&ylwero  to  place  their  incurved  plants  in  a 


Dentzia  gracilis  in  a  pot.  (See  page  410.) 


they  be.  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are 
more  easily  disposed,  and  better  effects  also 
gained  than  i3  the  case  with  those  of  a  more 
formal  character,  such  as  that  seen  in  the  in¬ 
curved  and  Pompon  flowers.  However,  it  is  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  early  Japanese  sorts 
©rjbrigMeftingnthe  outdoor  garden  during  the 
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decliningdaysof  August,  the  whole  of  September, 
and  tho  greater  part  of  October  that  mako  those 
plants  so  fully  appreciated.  It  is  a  pity  so  few 
of  the  garden-loving  public  know  so  little  about 
the  early-flowering  varieties.  A  few  degrees  of 
frost  generally  suffice  to  blacken  and  spoil  the 
gay  display  which  tho  Dahlias  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  make  in  the  early  autumn,  and  as  the 
Chrysanthemums  hardly  suffer,  their  culture 
should  bo  extended.  Among  tho  very  earliest 
to  bloom  are  the  old  and  well-known  Mme.  C. 
Desgranges,  a  white  which  has  been  very  widely 
grown,  and  its  sports,  Mrs.  Burrell  (soft  yellow), 
and  (loo.  Wermig  (deop  rich  yollow).  Each  of 
theso  comes  into  flower  towards  tho  end  of 
August  or  the  early  days  of  September, 
their  height  varying  between  2  feet  ti  inches 
and  3  feet.  It  is  woll  to  disbnd  tho  plants 
slightly,  individual  bloBsoms  improving  in  this 
way.  Another  sort  which  has  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  good  many  years  is  Arthur  Creiioy,  a 
very  pale  canary-yellow,  tho  outer  florets 
sulphur-yellow.  This  is  rather  a  sparo  plant 
in  its  habit,  but  the  blossoms  are  so  delicate 
and  refined  that  it  is  well  worth  growing.  Its 
height  is  about  2J  feet,  and  it  commences  to 
flower  in  the  early  days  of  September.  One  of 
the  very  oarliest  plants  to  flower  is  Kdith 
Syratt,  a  rosy-purple  of  striking  appearance, 
and  a  beautifully  dwarf  plant  not  more  than 
2  feet  high.  This  is  in  flowor  quito  early  in 
August  and  continues  to  blossom  for  some  time. 
For  a  late  autumn  and  early  Soptomlier  display 
the  creamy-whito  blossoms  of  Mme.  Gnstollier 
are  excellent.  The  plant  has  a  bushy  habit,  is 
free  flowering,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of 
2  feet.  Since  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  increased  in 
popular  favour  each  season.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  cerise  colour,  shaded  old  gold.  Its  height 
is  about  '2K  feet,  and  it  is  in  flower  during  the 
whole  of  September.  Tho  plant  does  not  seem 
so  happy  when  grown  in  pots.  Another  plant 
lloweiing  during  the  same  period  is  Mme.  Louis 
Lionnet,  the  blossoms  of  a  pleasing  salmon-pink 
colour.  It  would  bo  dirtieult  to  And  a  lietter 
early-flowering  sort  than  Mme.  Mario  Masse, 
which  one  now  finds  in  gardens  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  largely  grown  for  market,  its 
splendid  branching  habit  making  it  a  plant  of 
great  valuo.  Each  plant  develops  its  flowers  on 
a  good  length  of  footstalk  —  an  ossential 
point  in  theso  plants — and  well  grown  specimens 
should  carry  quito  150  blossoms.  Late  August 
and  throughout  September  is  its  period  of 
flowering,  its  height  being  about  2  feet.  Tho 
colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
lilac-mauve.  Milo.  Guindudoau  is  an  excellent 
early  sort,  of  a  deep  pink  colour,  producing  its 
blossoms,  of  which  thero  aro  many,  in  clusters, 
and  making  an  effective  display  in  tho  border 
during  the  latter  half  of  September  and  early 
October;  height,  2  feet  (1  inches.  Myehett 
White,  which  does  not  seem  to  do  well  in  pots, 
grows  well  when  planted  outdoors.  This  is  a 
beautiful  rofined  pure  white  kind,  and  blossoms 
most  profusoly  throughout  September.  Orange 
Child  develops  largo  flowers  quite  freely,  which 
are  soon  to  perfection  when  the  blossoms  are 
fully  expanded  about  tho  middle  of  September. 
Tho  deep  orango  •  yellow  flowers  aro  highly 
valued,  and  they  are  developed  on  plants  each 
about  8A  feet  high.  The  pretty  blossoms  of 
Sam  Barlow  aro  seen  in  capital  form  when  tho 
plants  are  freely  flowered  in  tho  open.  Their 
colour  is  a  rosy-salmon,  tipped  golden-yellow. 
It  is  quito  3  foot  high,  and  is  in  flowor  during 
tho  whole  of  September.  Francois  Vuillormet, 
whon  given  plenty  of  room,  develops  into  a  large 
bushy  plant,  carrying  numorous  blossoms  of  a 
rosy-purple  colour.  This  plant  rarely  exceeds  a 
height  ot  2  feet,  and  is  in  good  form  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Ivy  Stork,  a  polo  orange-yellow  flower, 
is  really  not  unliko  tho  later  sort,  Source  d'<  >r, 
so  woll  known  to  all  growers.  E.  (1. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 
Seasosaiii.k  work. 
As  the  time  for  autumn 
upon  us,  no  delay  should 


Tho  upper  layer  of  soil  should  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  A-inch  mesh,  and  after  lioing 
lovollod  should  bo  slightly  firmed  by  tho  aid  of 
propagation  is  now  boards  or  tho  back  of  a  spade,  etc.  "t ho  cuttings 
«i~..  u»,  ....  uoio-j  ouuuid  take  plaoo  before  should  be  inserted  in  rows,  each  cutting  being 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  a  specially  prepared  2  inches  removed  from  its  neighl>our  in  the  row, 
bed.  Propagation  is  very  simple,  but  to  ensure  !  and  tho  distance  between  oacli  row  should  bo 
success  it  is  important  that  tho  cuttings  should  about  3  inches.  Before  inserting  the  cuttings 
be  in  a  healthy  condition.  There  is  no  hotter  way  they  should  have  the  bottom  loaves  trimmed  off, 
of  attaining  this  object  than  by  cutting  back  and  also  should  bo  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
the  plants  whioh  have  just  finished  blooming,  knife  immediately  below  a  joint.  A  good  length 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  plants  to  for  a  cutting  is  between  2A  inches  and  3  inches, 
remain  in  blossom  much  longer,  although  in  tho  and  when  this  is  inserted  special  care  should  bo 
country,  whero  the  air  is  pure,  thoy  should  '  tiken  that  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  at  its  base, 
bloom  for  some  time  to  como,  provided  fairly  I  Ono  good  watering,  using  a  fine-rosed  can  for 
inues.  But  for  general  the  purpose,  should  sullice,  a 


genial  weather  continues. 


j  a  repetition  of  this 
being  ne'eded  whon  the  weather  is  abnormally 
warm.  When  preparing  tho  cuttings  and  after¬ 
wards  insorting  them,  it  is  wise  to  ileal  with  one 
variety  at  a  time,  or  mistakes  nmy  arise  which, 
when  the  flowering  season  again  comes  round, 
may  give  cause  for  annoyance.  No  protection 


purposes  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  display  is 
becoming  less  free,  and  as  a  consequence  tho 
best  interests  of  the  plant  would  I«i  considered 
by  cutting  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
Iwise  all  the  old  anil  attenuated  growths,  leaving 

the  fresh  young  shoots,  which  will  lie  seen  — . . -  -  .  ^  .  . 

breaking  away  from  the  crown  of  tho  plant,  to  against  the  woather  need  be  provided,  except, 
become  stronger  and  also  for  fresh  ones  to  perhaps,  that  of  nailing  four  10- inch  boards 
develop.  At  this  season,  with  cooler  conditions  ;  togethor  in  the  shape  of,  and  of  a  size  slightly 
prevailing,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  tho  old  |  larger,  than  tho  cutting  bod.  This  may  be 
cut-back  plants  develop  into  fine  tufts,  and  if  I  placed  around  tho  bed  as  a  protection  against 


"The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised,  with  fid  l  descriptions  oj  all  the  beet  plants,  I  reel, 
and  shrubs,  their  culture  aiul  arrangement,  beautifully 
Mint  rated.  Medium  Sco,  Hie.;  post  free,  lht.  Cd. 

The  tame,  in  !  volt. .half  bound  sage  green  morocco-— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers,  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flowor  gardening 
and  landscape  guriloning  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  Hardener  I  owe  to  th» 
Inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  Rood  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  os  Important,  condemns  bad 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  for  both. 
—i.  W.  Eiitior,  Pittsburgh. 


Deutzia  crennta  florc-pleno.  (See  page  fie.) 
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pains  bo  taken  to  detach  the  short,  sturdy 
growths  from  the  crown  of  the  plant  many  of 
them  will  bo  found  with  roots  adhering,  and 
thus  successful  propagation  is  onsured.  Thero 
nmy  bo  those  who  do  not  yot  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  display  tho  plants  are  at  present 
making,  and  who  are  satisfied  that  they  can 
obtain  sufficient  stock  for  their  purpose  by 
simply  removing  the  fresh  young  growths  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant  os  thoy  develop.  There 
is  no  objection  to  this,  although  thoro  is  little 
doubt  healthier,  sturdier,  and  1  letter  cuttings 
may  bo  obtained  by  cutting  back  the  old  plants. 

Propagating  the  cuttings  at  this  time  should 
enable  one  to  raise  a  nioe  lot  of  plants  for 
placing  out  in  the  bods  and  borders  in  the  spring, 
many  preferring  it,  especially  those  whose 

Gardens  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  what  is 
ar  worse,  those  in  low,  damp  positions,  whore 
it  is  most  unlikoly  really  good  results  would 
follow  autumn  planting.  Tho  cutting  bed  should 
be  in  a  warm  aspect.  Coddling  should  be 
avoided,  as  far  better  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  a  hardy  system  of  culturo.  A  cutting  bod 
mado  up  of  some  light,  gritty  compost  will 
answer  very  well,  and  thoro  should  bo  a  suffi¬ 
cient  (juantity  of  this  material  to  raiso  tho  bod 


very  trying  weathor.  Window-sashes,  old 
frame  lights,  etc.,  may  occasionally  lie  used. 

At  this  timo,  too,  autumn  planting  should  1  o 
carriod  out,  using  plants  for  this  purpose  whit  h 
were  raised  from  a  batch  of  cuttings  inserted  in 
August  and  early  September.  Many  of  theso 
young  plants  are  ideal  pieces  for  planting  out 
just  now,  and  if  the  weather  continues  free  fr<  m 
severe  frosts  tho  plants  will  quickly  establish 
themselves.  By  planting  in  autumn  a  beautitul 
lot  of  largo  tufts,  which,  with  the  approach  cf 
gonial  April  weather,  mako  a  profuse  display 
of  their  woleomo  blossoms  onrly  noxt  soasor, 
may  be  had.  For  this  earlior  display  it  would  bo 
well  to  plant  in  tho  boils  with  the  warmor  aspects, 
loaving  tho  cooler  quarters  of  the  garden  for  tl  o 
spring  planting,  tho  plants  used  for  the  latter  to 
come  on  fresh  whon  the  others  aro  failing 
slightly.  Tho  ground  should  bo  deeply  tilled, 
and  some  good  rotten  manure  incorporated  at 
the  time.  Thoroughly  old  cow-manure  should 
lie  applied  to  gardens,  the  soil  of  which  is  light 
and  sand}’,  while  in  tho  case  of  soil  of  a  cold, 
clayey,  and  retentive  character,  good  rotten 
horso-manure  is  tho  boat.  If  the  garden  has 
not  yet  been  dug,  see  to  this  matter  without 
delay,  as  tho  plants  should  bo  in  their  flowering 

An  a 
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matter  of  fact,  if  the  planting  can  bo  done  before 
October  10th,  bo  much  the  bettor,  as  aftor  this 
date  the  weather  is  very  uncertain.  Plant 
firmly,  allowing  at  least  0  inchos  between  each 
plant.  If  the  rows  are  alternated  thus — 

the  best  effect  is  gained  when  the  plants  are 
flowering,  and  there  is  also  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  plants  over  the  bed.  Choose  a 
nice  dry  day  for  planting.  D.  B.  Chase. 


acknowledge  that  the  shady  borders  give  us  a 
longor  duration  of  bloom,  and  thero,  in  the 
hottest  days,  when  plants  in  dried-up  borders 
are  showing  signs  of  decay  and  blooms  are  often 
small  and  puny,  wo  may  often  gather  the  fairest 
flowers  for  the  longest  period.  Lkahurst. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FOR  SHADY 
BORDK.RS. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear,  and  for  that 
matter,  regard  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden  as 
the  most  advantageous  quarter,  that  in  not  a 
few  placos  I  have  noticod  that  tho  borders  where 
sunshine  prevails  tho  longest  have  been  over¬ 
crowded,  and  often  plants  that  delight  best  in 
coolness  and  moisture  have  been  given  a  place 
where  little  of  either  prevails.  This  obtains, 
perhaps,  more  with  respect  to  some  of  our  hardy 
perennials,  whose  season  of  blooming  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  cannot  bo  con¬ 
sidered  a  long  one,  and  when  planted,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  in  situations  where  shade  cannot  roach 
them,  is  made  all  the  shorter.  It  is  then  of 
shady  borders,  and  to  the  planting  of  them  with 
suitable  subjects,  that  I  would  now  call  atten¬ 
tion,  but  permit  me  first  of  all  to  eay  that 
whilst  s<yno  of  tho  after- mentioned  plants  do, 
in  some  few  instances,  givo  fairly  good  results, 
as  in  the  caso  of  south  beds  and  bordors  heavily 
mulched,  tho  same  subjects  planted  on  the  often 
much  neglected  shady  portion  provide  us  with 
a  longer  duration  of  bloom.  Let  mo  give  two 
examples  which  camo  under  my  notice  some 
time  ago.  Imagine  a  long  border,  which  is 
exposed  tho  whole  of  the  day  to  the  sun,  and 
made  all  tho  hotter  by  a  wall  at  the  back  and 
an  asphalt  path  at  tho  front,  both  radiators  of 
heat,  and ,  further,  picture  to  yourself  on  this 
same  border  groups  of  Spinels  and  Foxgloves. 

Is  it  a  matter  forsurpriso  that,  notwithstanding 
the  water-pot  so  freely  used,  tho  flower  buds 
“broke"  before  they  were  properly  matured, 
that  the  blossoms  and  foliage  hung  limp  many 
a  time  under  tho  scorching  mid  day  sun,  anil 
that  it  was  not  long  before  both  flowers  and 
foliage,  exhausted  with  the  intense  heat, 
collapsed?  To  my  mind  such  water-loving 
subjects  could  do  nothing  elso  than  quickly  and 
prematurely  bloom,  but  grown  under  cooler  con¬ 
ditions,  perhaps  partially  shaded  with  trees, 
how  different  the  result— finer  blossoms,  because 
of  slower  development ;  a  wealth  of  foliage,  and 
a  show  of  bloom  lasting  for  a  much  longer 
period.  So  much  for  tho  advantage  afforded  by 
a  shady  bordor.  What  can  ono  recommond  in 
this  season  when,  doubtless,  many  are  turning 
their  thoughts  to  replenishing  or  altoring  the 
borders  in  their  own  gardens?  I  think  of  a 
bonier  close  at  hand,  where  in  tho  grateful 
shade  in  tho  early  days  of  the  past  summer 
Ranunoulusos  and  Pyrethruma,  Aquilogias  and 
Campanulas,  Pa'onies  and  Poppies  mode  a  blaze 
of  bloom  until  long  after  their  namesakes  in 
more  open  spaces  had  flowered,  and  whore  when 
groups  of  Gladioli  on  the  sunny  side  showed 
nothing  but  stems  of  worn-out  flowers,  those  in 
shady  beds  wore  very  bright.  Spirieas,  Sedums, 
Hcabiouses,  Delphiniums,  and  Dielytras,  all 
more  or  loss  liking  a  moiature-ladon  soil,  ore 
benefited  by  such  a  locality.  The  blossoms  of 
Anemones,  so  freely  borne,  never  remain  so  long 
with  us  as  when  afforded  somo  shelter  from  the 
heat. 

But  need  we  confine  the  Bhady  borders 
exclusively  to  the  growing  of  perennials?  Not 
necessarily,  of  course,  although  where  horba 
ceous  subjects  are  cultivated  it  will  bo  found 
that  many  give  the  best  results  thus  placed. 
Amongst  our  hardy  and  half-hardy  nnnuals 
there  are  those  that  contiuue  longor  with  us  in 
the  summer  in  a  Bhady  quarter,  somo  of  which 
are  not  the  least  attractive  tenants  of  the  garden, 
ns,  for  instance,  Larkspurs,  Linuras,  Diunthus, 
Asters,  Stocks,  and  many  another  old  favourite 
It  is  well,  therefore,  in  the  planting  of  hardy 
subjects,  wo  should  givo  a  thought  to  those  that 
flower  tho  longest  in  cool  surroundings,  whose 
roots  love  depth  and  moisture,  and  reserve  the 
sunniest  sido  for  things  that  are  not  dependent 
on  either  shade  or  dampnoss,  and,  although  ono 
admits  that  the  first  flowers  open  where  the  sun 
roaches  them  longest,  one  is  also  bound  to 
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IIOW  A  RUBBISH  PLOT  WAS  MADE  TO 
LOOK  TIDY. 

There  are  few  things  more  depressing  than  a 
new  house  with  its  surroundings.  The  gaunt 
and  staring  oxterior  ;  the  ground,  once  a  por 
tion  of  a  field,  utterly  uncultivated  and  covered 
with  rubbish,  no  sign  of  care  or  even  life — all 
these  combine  to  make  the  first  week's  or 
month's  acquaintance  with  the  placo  rather 
depressing.  But  there  is  nothing  that  will  not 
yield  to  labour  ;  and  it  was  so  in  this  case.  In 
a  comparatively  short  time  quite  a  transforma¬ 
tion  was  worked— tho  house  showed  signs  of 
life,  and,  consequently,  tho  gardon  very  quickly 
showed  signs  of  care.  What  was  the  plot  like 
and  where  is  it  situated  ?  For,  after  all,  Buccess 
iB  comparative  ;  with  entirely  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  sun,  air,  and  position,  success  is 
possible. 


flowers  (facing  almost  due  north),  though  some 
might  have  been  planted.  But  to  an  amateur 
aiming  first  at  tidiness  tho  recollection  of  tho 
effect  of  a  heavy  shower  on  a  bed  of  hardy 
annuals  in  full  bloom  begets  caution.  He  will 
have  floworB,  but  ho  will  roly  mainly  on  shrubs. 
The  crescent  lied  next  tho  house  was  treated 
first.  In  the  horns  of  the  crescent  were  placed 
two  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  tho  bright  green  of 
which  relieved  tho  heavier  foliage  of  tho  adjoin¬ 
ing  shrubs.  In  tho  middlo  of  tho  bed  was 
planted  a  Berberis  Darwini,  on  each  sido  of  it 
Thuja  Vervieneana,  and  in  the  corner  next  to 
tho  door  a  Thuja  oriental  is  variegnta.  Tho 
objection  is  made  to  Conifers  that  they  look 
heavy  ;  so  they  do  in  a  cemetery,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  but  planted  close 
to  a  houso  wall  they  dwarf  and  grow  very  little. 
These  shrubs  have  now  been  planted  somo 
years  ;  they  thrive  well  but  grow  little.  What 
they  will  look  like  when  the  district  is  covered 
with  houses  is  another  matter.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  lies  iu  its  neatness.  In  tho 
heaviest  gale  there  are  no  leaves  strewn  about, 
except  wnat  come  from  neighbours'  gardens,  no 
clumps  of  dank  vegetation  ;  just  an  orderly 
sequence  of  shrubs  with  the  wet  glistening  on 
the  branches.  The  central  bed  was  mainly 


Dcutzia  parviflora.  (Sec  page  410.) 


Tho  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was  of  the 
UBual  suburban  type — a  rectangle  which  was 
nearly  a  square,  "but  rather  wider  than  it  was 
long.  Thore  wore  two  walks — one  at  each  sido 
— leading  to  tho  back  premises  and  front  door 
respectively,  between  which  lay  tho  ground  to 
be  cultivated,  with  the  addition  of  a  narrow 
bordor  on  tho  othor  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
main  walk.  The  first  work  was  to  levol  tho 
ground,  and  a  work  it  was.  All  kinds  of  rubbish 
had  to  be  removed — tin  cans,  gloss,  paper, 
boulders,  and  the  like.  Eventually  we  reached 
tho  soil.  It  proved  to  be  a  fair  loam,  if  a  trifle 
heavy,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  soon 
mado  tho  whole  workable.  Our  early  decision 
was  to  have  no  Gross.  Springy  turf,  cultivated 
for  many  years  in  a  college  close,  always  looks 
well,  but  the  roggcil  stuff  procured  from  a  local 
common  and  interspersed  with  weeds,  however 
much  attention  is  given,  looks  untidy,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  So  we  said, 
“  wo  will  do  without.”  The  beds  wore  then 
marked  out  and  bordered  with  tiles.  The  shape 
of  the  plot  precluded  any  originality  of  design  ; 
the  best,  wo  thought,  was  also  tho  simplest — 
two  crescents  and  a  round  centre  bed. 

Now  came  the  momentous  question — what  to 
plant  I  Tho  situation  was  not  favourable  for 


ilantl  The  sit 

gl<? 


occupied  byaThujopsis  borealis  ;  having  plenty 
of  ground  for  tho  roots,  it  grow  fast  and  soon 
reached  8  feet  or  9  feet  in  height.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  far  from  tho  houso  not  to 
obstruct  tho  light.  The  crescent  bed  liotween 
the  two  entrance  gates  comes  next.  Laurus- 
tinus  occupied  the  two  horns  of  the  bed,  and 
grow  to  bushes  in  a  very  short  time  ;  so  quickly, 
indeed,  did  they  grow  that  they  “  crowded  out  ” 
smaller  plants  in  a  year  or  two,  and  these  were 
taken  up. 

Last  of  all  the  small  border  leading  to  the 
front  door  hod  to  be  considered.  Now  what 
should  lie  planted  here  ?  The  width  of  the  bed 
is  only  10  inches  or  12  inches,  and  there  is  a 
paling  of  3  feet  or  4  feot  high  on  one  sido. 
Several  things  were  suggested  only  to  bo  re¬ 
jected.  Why  not  Roses?  It  seemed  rather 
hopeless  at  first,  but  the  trial  was  made  Threo 
of  an  old-fashioned  kind  wore  planted  and 
trained  to  the  paling;  they  soon  reached  the 
top,  and  travelling  along  had  the  most  of  tho 
sun.  From  this  time  success  was  assured.  I 
have  here  dealt  only  with  success  ;  of  failures, 
mostly  with  bulbs,  I  need  not  speak.  But 
when  the  circular  walk  was  well  gravelled  the 
general  effect  was  such  that  I  was  never 
ashamed  ,#>  in  any  season  at  our  front, 
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whereas  at  neighbouring  gardens  where  gar-  dip  them  in  a  bucket  containing  sulphur  and  of  old- fashioned  Roses,  etc.)  in  front  of  the 
deners  were  regularly  employed  the  effect  was  lime  as  strong  as  this  is  possible,  hut  we  draw  Abbey,  wishing  to  get  them  to  intermingle 
the  reverse  of  pleasant.  Amateurs  with  little  the  lino  at  the  roots,  for  nothing  morn  surely  with  these  old-tashioned  and  rampant-growing 
time  for  gardening  and  not  dependent  on  pro-  paralyses  growth  than  sulphur.  Take  half-a-  Roses.  Out  of  about  a  dozen  kinds  this  and  two 
fesr  ional  help  might  do  worse  than  think  out  a  [>onnd  of  common  sulphur,  and  drop  a  few  spots  or  three  others  gave  splendid  results,  they  being 
similar  plan.  Slow  a.  of  water  upon  it  till  you  have  made  a  thick  hardy,  free-growing,  and  most  profuse  bloomers. 

-  paste,  work  this  up  well,  and  finally  pour  boil-  Last  year  Gipsy  Queen  continued  in  bloom  till 

Krrtrp  a  urn  ppprrng  ing  water  upon  it;  at  the  samo  time  dissolve  the  middle  of  November,  and  when  seen  mingled 

J\UJaa  AT*U  KarL/ltua.  half-a-pound  of  soft-soap  in  it.  When  this  is  with  the  blooms  of  the  pink  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 

Aster  Maa.cltl.--I  herewith  send  you  a  spike  of  completed  add  the  clear  water  from  a  large  clot  nium  Mmo.  Crousse  the  effect  produced  can  be 
cultivation^  'it  'irows  ■bout's  feet  hlgh.'and' it*' d'ense  of  lime,  making  about  4  gallons  of  the  whole,  readily  understood,  as  the  colour  of  this 
heads  of  deep  blue  flowers  stand  out  and  make  it  one  of  Into  this  dip  the  leaves  and  steins  freely  once  or  is  a  rich  velvety-purple.  The  old  Jackmani  is 
'h*  very  fln“t  in  th*  whole  of  my  collection.  —  Amos  twice  beforo  planting  out.  It  may,  with  liberal  over  some  time  before  this  and  several  others, 
l  mm,  ll  inehtiwrc-lnU, .  .  culture  and  a  rich  and  deep  soil,  modify  the  Those  free-blooming  kinds  need  a  good  larder 

Lifting  Montbretlas.  -  Should  Montl.retia*  he  attack,  but  wo  hardly  look  for  a  curo.J  to  do  well.-.l.  C. 

left  In  the  ground  through  the  winter  or  lifted  f— Ammo.  ’  •  J 

|  If  the  Montbrctias  are  planted  at  least  .  Hardy  annuals  in  Scotland.— Sown  Gaillardias.- These  do  best  in  a  deep  soil 

•I  indies  deep  they  are  safe,  as  a  rule,  if  loft  ,n  outf  1.,1.e-  f"J  eot  *  “V  1.,avo  . Iaje"  a  that  has  been  trenched  and  enriched  with  well- 

nlono.  There  is,  of  courso,  some  difference  in  perfect  mass  of  bloom  from  beginning  of  August  rotted  manure.  In  light  soils  firm  planting  is 
resiled  of  soils  and  of  localities,  and  the  plant  is  1,11  no.w-  ,  WM  sown  last  autumn  and  necessary,  whilo  heavy  soils  are  greatly  benefited 

less  liable  to  harm  in  light  and  warm  soils  thou  transplanted  in  the  spring.  Asters  wore  sown  by  the  addition  of  leaf-mould.  To  raise  a  stock 
in  a  heavy  or  wator-loggod  soil.  In  any  case,  a  ,n  a  8,!n"y  horde r  and  then  transplanted,  white  the  most  profitable  way  is  to  obtain  a  packet  of 
handful  of  material  over  the  clumps  will  add  to  Chrysanthemums  wore  also  sown  in  a  seed,  either  mixed  or  in  separate  varieties.  1 

their  safety  in  very  sovero  weather  1  liorilor  amt  then  transplanted,  and  all  aro  a  have  found  much  the  boat  way  is  to  sow  in 

Movlrnr  Wormtloiut  Whai  u  ihc  Ml  time  lo  "'“s  of  bloom.  I  find  the  annuals  do  best  with  boxes  early  in  the  summer,  a  sheet  of  glass 

1  1  1  me  when  the  ground  is  newly  dug  and  given  a  placed  ovor  tho  box  hastening  germination. 

[Owing  to  tho  twiggy  and  persistent  root-  ?‘>°l1  ‘•■‘’•tinjgol  manure.— Mna.  Ai.kx.  Sti'aiit,  Some  of  tho  grandest  plants  I  have  ever  seen 
making  properties  of  those  plants  they  may  bo  ‘  adand,  .  D.  wore,  however,  raisod  in  tho  open  ground  with- 

transplanted  over  a  somowhat  lengthy  season.  fA  very  handsome  gathering  of  useful  flowers  out  the  slightest  protection.  Transplant  early 

It  may  be  done  now,  though  it  is  not  advisable  for  cutting.  The  Asters  wero  tho  Quil  led  kinds,  into  hods,  and  after  well  preparing  tho  ground 
to  delay  so  doing  os  tho  loafago  is  going  to  rest,  now  not  often  seen.  1  ho  hwcet  loss  wore  placo  in  their  permanont  quarters  in  the  autumn, 
If  not  possible  to  do  it  in  the  first  half  of  excellent  and  tho  colours  rich  and  varied.  On  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  for  tying  up 

October,  you  had  best  dofor  it  till  mid-  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  wo  wore  struck  with  to  atakos  gives  a  very  stiff  and  unnatural  appear 

February.  We  presumo  you  wish  to  divido  and  the  beauty  of  the  annual  flowers,  which  were  anco.  a  far  bettor  way  is  to  peg  down  the 

replant  at  the  same  time,  for  wo  must  be  »t  their  best  m  early  September.  In  the  Duthio  shoots,  then  a  grand  effect  is  obtained.  Gail- 

understood  when  we  say  wo  do  not  agree  with  1  ark,  Aberdeen,  tho  t.odotios  and  other  annuals  ianlios  withstand  drought  bettor  than  most 


glad  to  know  ilCoiliBtiphuaihorteinla (Aster)  Is  an  annual  ever  seen,  i  no  ran-auni  . ,  ,  ftrranK°“  ",th  RProy*  of  ( iypsopl.lla  paniculate, 

and  where  it  can  he  procured?  Any  Information  about  speciosum)  was  everywhere  present  in  lull  they  aro  unique,  their  lasting  qualities  mak 
thU  very  beautiful  ami  useful  border  flower  will  be  greatly  beauty,  growing  liken  weed.  Insouthorn  jng  them  perfect  flowors  for  this  purpose,  for  it 
valued.— A  Ksadsr.  ,  gardens  in  England  this  should  lio  planted  nt  j8  quite  usual  for  them  to  keep  over  ton  days  in 

l  Yea,  tho  Ghina  Aster  is  an  annual,  and  must  a  depth  of  from  15  inches  to  IK  inches,  and  a  out  state.  Careful  hybridising  has  produced 
be  raised  from  seed  every  year.  Sow  in  a  slight  then  it  would  do  well  against  a  sunny  wall,  a  largo  number  of  distinct  and  very  beautiful 
hot- bed  in  March,  harden  off,  and  transplant  in  Roses,  Lilies,  and  Carnations  were  in  full  beauty,  varieties,  and  amongst  those  special  mention 
May.  J  he  soil  should  bo  rich,  and  tho  situation  and  mingled  with  autumn  flowers  like  I  >ahlios,  mu8t  is,  made  of  .lames  Kelway,  dazzling  scarlet., 
in  which  the  plants  aro  grown  fully  exposed  to  Asters,  etc.,  produced  a  brilliant  o fleet.  Tho  gold  edge,  often  nioasuring  ”>  inches  across  : 
the  sun.  Asters  repay  for  frequent  doses  of  Montbretia,  too,  was  very  beautiful  in  many  Vivian  (iroy,  a  yellow  self:  and  William 
liquid-manure  and  rich  top-dressings  during  the  gardens,  huge  clumps. being  one  mass  of  bloom.  [  Kelway,  brilliant  crimson,  gold  edge.— H.  V. 


growing  season.  Any  so^sms'i  can  supply 
seed  ia  many  beautiful  colours.] 

Yucca  glorlosa  in  Northumberland 


Snapdragons.—  How  beautiful  as  well  as  Vokkh,  Winchester. 
varied  in  colours  and  markings  is  just  now  a  big  Lilium  Krffltzi 
mass  of  Antirrhinums  I  have  just  seen.  One  of  ;  ■■  „  i 


■]  Kelway,  brilliant  crimson,  gold  edge. — H.  V. 


Lilium  Krcetzeri.— This  variety  of  Lilium 
speciosum  is  woll  adapted  for  pot  culture.  One 


-I  send  you  a  few  notes  about  two  Yuccas  the  eldest  things  in  connection  with  them  is  cftof  p,linl  to  attend  to  in  the  culture  of  Lilies 
growing  m  tho  garden  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Widdring*  that  on  ground  largely  dressed  with  town  jg  t0  h*ave  tho  bulb  sufficiently  low  in  tho  pe  t 
urn,  Newton  Hall,  Northumberland.  They  sweepings  and  manure,  seedlings  came  up  early  that  it  wiH  hold  8oil  for  the  roota  of  tho  stem  to 

were  planted  thirty-one  years  ago  and  are  in  thosummer  thickly,  andmany  of  tho  plants  Btriko  into  when  growth  takes  place.  Usually 

flowering  for  the  first  time  One  plant  is  4  feet  were  lifted  and  drilled  out  thinly,  whilst  many  |)ot  too  ,lih  in  t, *  flten  wilh  n'ic0  foliage,  the 
high  flower-stem  5  feet,  0  feet  in  all,  bearing  others  duly  thinned  wore  left  to  flower  whore  flower8  wlien  they  open  have  tho  delicate  scent 
.U  blossoms.  The  other  is  less  being  about  they  came  up.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  ^  characleristic  of  L.  speciosum,  whilo  for 

5  feet  in  all,  with  about  100  blossoms  The  plants  blooming  profusely  and  under  the  pllrifcy  of  coiour  t|iey  0xcef,  tho  white  ground 

flowers  are  of  a  creamy-white  colour  each  about  autumn  sunshine  are  singularly  beautiful.  I  ^ingJ prottily  marked  with  a  green  central  star. 
4  inches  across. -A  Davm.som  Newton  llall  think  there  is  no  season  when  those  compare-  Lililfra'  Knotted  looks  well  Inside  L.  auratum. 
Garden*,  Felton,  A orthumberland.  lively  hardy  plants  give  liner  effects  than  they  Tho  ,a  t  bloH80nl9  Gf  the  Golden-rayed  Lilv 


earlier,  whatever  their  situation,  than  the  clump  above  ft  ,iner  n.0™1  (lt8Play-  ino  P  j  ’  yV*’ >  *.  Medium  sized  bulbs  have  yielded  me  the  largest 

mentioned,  and  none  are  nearly  ho  strong  in  growth  or  ho  8©&8on  of  the  year  become  more  bushy  than  in  flovvorg  0f  fine  Lily.  —  K.  R.  L.  K. 

free  flowering.  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  late-  the  summer,  and  every  shoot  will  carry  its 

flowering  kind  can  be  procured  under  any  special  name  V  Bpiko  of  flowors.  Probably  few  would  care  to  Surface  mulching. —  I  his  plays  a  must 

-K- >»•  .  sow  seo<l  promiscuously— that  is,  broadcast—  important  part  in  tho  cultivation  of  herbaceous 

[You  must  first  realise  that  tho  minor  vana-  anywbore  where  room  can  lie  found.  Rut  if  plants,  both  as  a  protective  agent  in  winter  ami 
tions  as  soon  in  this  Lily  are  the  result  of  plants  tbat  l)0  dono  jn  june  or  early  in  ,j„iy  a  great  a  great  incentive  to  growth,  and  tho  longer  pre 
raised  from  seeds  in  their  native  home  .lapan.  nbun<iance  Df  lato-hlooming  plants  is  secured,  servation  of  flower  through  the  summer  months. 
Scarcely  two  are  exactly  alike,  ami  we  have  j  ofer  ^  a(lviB0  80wing  8ced  in  very  shallow  *  refer  to  the  matter  at  this  season  because 
seen  some  with  perfectly  pendent  boll  shaped  ,]ri|ja  10  jncbe8  apart,  on  a  seed-bed  early  in  there  are  instances  to  hand  of  the  neglect  of  tho 
flowers.  They  vary,  too,  in  height  from  2  feet  ,iun0i  ft8  from  such  a  sowing  may  lie  obtained  winter  mulching  in  tho  weak  growth  in  the 
to  («  feet,  and  more  than  this  when  established.  ,nyria(is  0f  piants  to  pull  out  nt  intervals  so  as  clumps  of  outdoor  Fuchsias,  and  in  the  collapse 
The  only  specially  named  kinds  are  tho  forms  of  togivo  a  iong  succession.  Snapdragons  not  of  tho  old  stock  of  Antirrhinums  and  summer¬ 
ly  auratum  platvphyllum  and  L.  a.  rubro  0|)ly  „jve  Rreat  variety  of  colours,  but  also  of  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Several  gardeners 
vittatum.  Usually,  howovor,  the  finer  types  cbarftoter  of  plants,  from  tho  Tom  Thumb  type,  have  hod  to  deplore  tho  loss  of  (iypsophila  pain- 


liavo  broader  and  inoro  massive  scales  to  tho  but  ,,  jn0]ie8  j„  height,  through  the  half-dwarf,  culata,  and  concerning  this  and  other  things  l 
bulbs,  though  this  is  not  always  a  reliable  test.  ,4  jncbe3  high,  to  tho  taller  ones,  which  send  up  beard  tho  other  day  a  very  sensible  remark. 
We  consider  you  have  been  very  fortunate  in  lbejr  g|)0  8pjke8  ;((,  jnchos  high.— A.  I).  “  Let  us  not  depend  too  much  on  the  h online** 

those  planted  formerly,  and  wo  would  suggest  ninmfttiHfMnHxrOufiftn  —The  Clematises  of  tho8e  thin«8  lhat  cannot  ^  guaranteed  as 

that  you  work  up  a  stock  from  this  fine  clump.]  perfectly  hardy  but.  police  winter  mulching 

Hollyhock  disease.  - 1  have  heard  that  young  nmon(7St  elimhins?  nlants  This  will  lie  the  more  b-v  a11  nlean8  lf  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  tho 
Hollyhock,  .tucked  by  tho  disease  can  1*  curd  by  u  t  W.Td  inability  to  come  safely  througli  a  very  sbari. 

sulphur  and  lime.  Would  yon  kindly  tell  me  if  this  Is  readily  seen  when  it  is  considered  the  length  of  ■  X  .  J  6  J 

true;  and,  if  so,  in  what  proportions  the  irtfredients  time  the}'  may  bo  harl  in  bloom  in  tho  open 

should  be  used, as  well  as ihow  they  are 'nflxwl  ami  apnlitnl?  garden;  added  to  this  we  have  the  many  and  Lilium  8p0CiO8Um  mbrum  Cruen- 

the^roota^o.'vvell'^as'the'l^kiVs^iiouid  he  cota'red  with  the  varied  colours  in  the  double  and  single  forms.  tum.-Thw  variety  of  Lilium  speciosum  (or 
-tuff ;  but  that  imni  rather  drastic  treatment.— H.  U.  The  very  early  and  late  kinds  I  consider  the  lanoifolium)  is  a  free-growing  Lily,  there  being 
Thomson.  most  valuable.  Where  an  autumn  display  is  a  wealth  of  broad  leaves  furnishing  its  stem-*, 

[It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  treatment,  how-  most  wanted  a  kind  I  have  under  the  name  of  while  the  flowers  are  very  attractive,  »' 
evor  radical,  will  rid  these  plants  of  the  disease  Gipsy  Queen  can  be  strongly  recommended,  elegantly  marked  are  they  with  deep  rose, 
that  so  frequently  attacks  them.  If  the  plants  Some  nine  years  ago  I  planted  several  kinds  in  a  shown  so  well  by  the  recurved  style  of  the  Mg* 
were  of  a  suitable  size  we  would  not  hesitate  to  narrow  border  (that  was  already  full  of  roots  men  Is.  tho  stamens,  as  in  all  these  Lilies, 
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contributing  their  share  of  beauty.  The  odour  of 
L.  oandidum  flowers  is  heavy,  but  the  perfume 
of  L.  speciosum  group  of  Lilies  is  rich,  yet  not 
sickening.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  nectar 
drops  glisten  in  the  flower's  centre.  The  wavy 
outline  of  the  segments  of  the  flowers  heightens 
their  beauty  ;  but  with  very  good  culture  this 
characteristic  is  less  conspicuous,  greater  plain¬ 
ness  then  resulting,  or  the  larger-sized  segments 
appearing  so.  It  is  all  important  to  prevent 
aphis  from  infesting  the  flower-buds,  ana  loaves 
also.  I  like  the  polished  white  segments  of  the 
Madonna  Lily,  the  shapely  flower,  with  golden 
anthers  ornamenting  its  centre  ;  but  the  blooms 
of  other  species  of  Lily,  especially  those  with 
coloured  spots  distributed  over  their  surface, 
have  greater  charms  for  me. — K.  R.  L.  K. 

Fimkla  Sieboldi.  This  handsomo  Plan¬ 
tain  Lily  is  a  valuable  plant  for  effect  and  the 
most  indispensable  of  the  species.  From  the 
time  it  pushes  up  its  strong  cordate  leaves 
until  they  drop  at  the  approach  of  winter 
it  is  always  ornamental.  The  glaucous  blue- 
green  of  the  foliage  is  restful  to  the  eye 
during  the  arid  days  of  summer,  while  in  the 
autumn  the  loaves  assume  a  clear  yellow  tint 
that  is  almost  equally  charming.  The  flower- 
spikes,  though  pretty,  are  not  particularly 


have  it.  It  has  remained  all  the  summer,  and  is 
now  much  more  beautiful  than  the  plants  which 
were  properly  planted  in  the  borders.  This  has 
been  a  little  surprising  to  me,  as  I  have  found 
that  some  of  the  Sunflowers  not  only  resent 
drought,  but  are  even  much  weakened  by  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather.  The  flowers  of 
H.  decapetalus,  although  comparatively  small 
when  compared  with  those  of  H.  multiflorus,  are 
light  and  graceful.  A  few  arranged  loosely  in 
a  glass  or  vase  look  very  well  in  the  house. 
They  last  well  in  water  if  cut  before  the  disc 
flowers  have  quite  expanded.  They  are,  more¬ 
over,  so  freely  produced  that  one  has  no  com¬ 
punction  in  cutting  them,  as  iB  sometimes  the 
case  with  plants  which  do  not  give  a  succession 
of  bloom. — A. 

Lantanas  in  the  flower  garden.— A 

generation  or  so  ago,  before  I  he  mortality  which 
now  frequently  prevails  among  Verbenas  had 
made  its  appearance,  Lantanas  were  largely 
employed  in  the  flower  garden,  and  given  a 
warm,  fairly  dry  soason  they  wore  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  For  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season  they  are  also  very  useful,  being 
easily  grown  into  neat  little  bushes  that  will 
maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time. 
They  can  bo  readily  wintered  in  an  ordinary 


seen  except  in  gardens  where  hardy  flowers  are 
grown  ill  much  larger  variety  than  is  usually 
the  case.  It  is  well  named  “  Aster-like,”  yet 
the  Biltonia  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  secure  for 
itself  a  place  in  one's  liking  and  a  space  in  the 
garden.  Its  light-looking  flowers  of  medium 
size,  of  a  pleasing  flesh  colour,  and  not  too 
large,  make  it  a  favourite  when  accompanied  by 
its  fine  and  effective  habit.  It  stands  erect 
when  some  others  got  blown  down  by  wind, 
although  it  is  all  the  bettor  if  tied  up  in  stormy 
weather,  and  with  its  entire,  lanceolate,  pale 
green  leaves  it  looks  exceedingly  handsome  in 
the  bonier,  besides  supplying  a  number  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  It  grows  to  about  4  feet 
high  with  me,  but  on  heavy  soils  it  is  tailor 
than  one  sometimes  cares  for.  Roltonia  aster- 
oides  is  a  North  American  plant  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  soil  and  in  sun  or  partial  shade. 
— S. 


SNOWDROPS  IN  THE  GRASS. 

Now  that  the  bulb  planting  season  is  with  us  it 
may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
bulbs  in  the  Grass,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  Snowdrops,  anil  the  position  and  soil  in  which 
they  will  be  found  to  do  best.  The  Snowdrops 
shown  in  our  illustration  to-day  are  growing 


Snowdrop  time  in  an  Irish  garden. 


striking,  being  tall  racemes  of  whitish-lilac 
blooms  that,  howevor,  harmoniso  delicately 
with  the  colour  of  the  foliage.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  garden  where  F.  Sieboldi  would  be 
out  of  place,  but  perhaps  the  sub  tropical  por¬ 
tion  or  open  Rpaces  in  the  wild  garden  would  1)0 
liest  suited  to  the  display  of  its  noble  beauty. 
I  have  a  fine  clump,  over  3  feet  in  diameter, 
growing  in  a  shady  position.  This  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  thirty  flower-spikes  this  summer, 
and  has  been  greatly  admired.  Snails  are  very 
fond  of  tho  succulent  leaves,  and  must  he  rigor 
ously  exterminated  from  tho  neighbourhood  of 
tho  plant  if  it  is  to  attain  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion.— W. 

Helianthus  decapetalus  and  the 
dry  weather.— A  dry  Bcason  has,  with  all 
its  disadvantages,  the  compensation  of  enabling 
us  to  see  some  plants  under  a  new  and  more 
pleasing  aspect.  The  Ten-potallod  Sunflower 
appears  to  revel  in  tho  drought  and  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  which  have  ot  late  been  so  over¬ 
powering  to  many.  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  apparent  happiness 
of  a  dump  lifted  in  spring  in  the  course  of  some 

fjarden  alterations.  A  portion  was  replanted, 
mt  the  remainder,  with  what  soil  was  attached 
to  tho  roots,  was  sot  down  on  tho  top  of  a  part 
of  tho  vegetable  quarters  so  that  someone  might 


greenhouse,  and  should  lie  kept  fairly  dry’ 
during  that  season,  hut,  given  an  intermediate 
temperature,  many  of  them  will  bloom  more  or 
less  at  that  period.  The  plants  that  are  kept  in 
that  excited  state  throughout  the  winter  do 
not,  however,  grow  away  in  the  spring  with  the 
samo  vigour  as  those  that  have  rested  during 
the  dormant  season.  Their  propagation  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  cuttings  of  the  young  grow¬ 
ing  shoots  strike  root  very  readily  in  the  spring, 
so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  up  a 
stock.  There  are  numerous  varieties  whoso 
blossoms  range  in  colour  from  white,  or  nearly 
so,  to  pink,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  The 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  after  expan¬ 
sion  is  very  noticeable. 

Boltonia  asteroides.— We  have  many 
Star  worts  of  great  beauty  and  usefulness  in  our 
gardens,  but  it  i9  to  bo  feared  that  wc  some¬ 
times,  because  of  this,  overlook  a  number  of 
other  plants  of  the  same  class,  but  presenting 
sufficient  distinctness  to  make  them  of  much 
value.  We  may  thus  have  almost  a  surfeit — if 
such  be  possible — of  Starworts  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  but  it  cannot  he  said  that  this  is  the  case 
at  the  end  of  July  or  in  August.  Among  those 
of  Aster-like  appearance  which  bloom  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  attractive  is  Boltonia 
asteroideR,  a  bold  yet  elegant  plant  very  little 
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close  by  a  river,  the  water  from  which  often 
overflows  and  quite  submerges  them  for  several 
days,  after  the  snow  melts  in  early  spring  or 
very  heavy  rains.  During  the  past  spring  we 
saw  a  long  line  of  Daffodils  growing  by  the 
water’s  edge,  tho  flowers  being  much  larger  and 
finer  in  overy  way  than  those  in  positions  at 
some  distance  from  tho  water.  The  roots  of 
these  might  be  said  to  have  their  toes  in  the 
water.  Snowdrops,  as  everyone  knows,  like 
deep,  moist  soils  and  half  shade,  as  their 
flowers  wither  and  die  on  dry,  light  soils  in  full 
sunshine.  In  damp  woods,  copses,  and  hedge¬ 
rows  they  are  at  home,  and,  like  Narcissi  and 
other  early-flowering  bulbs,  they  enjoy  plenty 
of  moisture  after  root  growth  has  begun.  From 
May  until  September  such  bulbs  are  generally 
dry  among  the  tree  roots  owing  to  the  canopy 
of  foliage  overhead.  Broadly  spenking,  all 
bulbous  plants  enjoy  growing  amongst  the  roots 
of  other  plants.  The  wild  Daffodil  and  Blue 
Bell  as  well  os  the  Snowdrop  enjoy  this,  and 
those  who  have  attempted  to  dig  up  bulbs  in 
their  native  home  will  remember  how  often  they 
are  found  tightly  wedged  among  roots.  When 
Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  Daffodils  at  Ullswater, 
“  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  tree,"  he  penned 
a  valuable  cultural  note,  hut  the  trees  must  he 
deciduous. 
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CINERARIAS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING,  they  will  make  large  specimens  and  it  in  sar  ''  cle“iy 

,  .  ...  .  -  prising  what  a  quantity  of  fine  trusses  cun  be  o(  [hp  niarkjng  0l  a  ricotee.  I  have  seen  it  in  flower 

By  fur  the  greatest  number  of  cultivators  oi  taken  from  thorn  if  they  are  supplied  with  before,  but  nevor  with  the  narrow  edging  so  decided.  It 
Cinerarias  grow  them  onlj’  for  a  spring  display,  liquid-manure  once  or  twice  a  week  from  tho  is  as  suggested  by  the  name,  of  Continental  origin,  and 
overlooking  altogether  that  they  lend  thorn-  time  they  become  root-bound.  The  older  kinds  ™  scl,t  out  in  18’w-  but  ia  cvcn  now  not  much  known.— 
selves  to  winter  blooming,  and  produce  a  bril-  i,a(i  foot-stalks  too  short  to  allow  of  their  being  Begonia  President  Camot.-Could  you  inform 
liant  Hhow  of  flowers  from  November  to  March,  serviceable  for  cutting,  but  varieties  that  have  me  what  is  the  best  temperature  to  winter  KegonU  Prtai- 
necessitating  but  tho  simplost  culture.  No  been  raised  within  tho  last  few  years  have  foot-  dent  Carnot  in?  Iluveliennkeepingitiiiamoijittvra- 
doubt  one  of  tho  reasons  why  many  who  once  8tallt8  iong  and  8tout  enough  for  any  purpose  ^“'^then  pl^dTin  *  driorTuTin  a  umirn“m 
grew  them  for  the  winter  months  do  not  ao  so  for  which  cut  flowers  are  required.  of  SO  degs.  to  <30  degs.,  and  still  find  it  damps.— A.  P. 

now  is  that  Chrysanthemums  have,  to  a  large  - .  [This  Bogonia  will  winter  well  in  a  tempera- 

extent,  superseded  them,  but,  with  tho  excep-  ture  from  Cq  de„8  to  -q  dogs.,  hut  it  is 

tion  of  tho  Autumn  Queen,  it  is  a  question  POTTING  AND  PLANTING  BULBS.  necessary  that  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  bo  main 
whether  any  tlowers  are  more  attractive  in  a  >p|1F  bulb  season  is  again  upon  us,  and  in  no  tained,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  damp.  A 
house  in  the  dullest  months  of  tho  year.  class  of  plants  that  I  am  acquainted  with  does  temperature  of  50  dogs,  to  60  degs.  is  too  low 

To  have  Cinerarias  in  bloom  from  November  early  planting  have  such  a  beneficial  effect.  By  to  keep  tho  foliage  in  good  condition  throughout 
to  March  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  provided  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  planting  the  winter.  In  some  districts,  especially  where 
they  can  be  given  a  temperature  that  will  directly  tho  bulbs  come  to  hand,  even  second-  fogs  prevail,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
suffice  for  Chrysanthemums  ;  indeed,  the  sized  bulbs  will  flower  well.  One  of  the  first  neighbourhood  of  London,  many  of  this  class  of 
failures  which  sometimes  one  meota  with  are  and  most  useful  of  bulbs  that  should  engage  our  Begonias  will  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
not  the  result  of  an  insufficiency  of  heat  so  attention  is  the  leaves,  but  will  break  again  freely  with  tho 

much  as  a  close,  muggy  atmosphere  and  cod-  White  Romas  Hyacinth.— This  is  probably  return  of  spring.  When  tho  foliage  shows  a 
dling,  which  these  showy  flowering  plants  the  safest  of  bulbs  for  amateurs  to  invest  in,  for  tendency  to  decay,  it  may  sometimes  be  checked 

dislike.  If,  then,  we  would  have  our  houso9  if  potted  early  and  covered  with  Cocoa-nut- fibre  by  removing  the  plants  to  the  driest  portion  of 

gay  at  the  time  referred  to,  we  must  make  a  or  coal  ashes,  so  as  to  got  the  pots  well  filled  the  structure  and  refraining  from  wetting  the 
start  in  April,  sowing  the  seed  in  shallow  pans  with  roots  bofore  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  it  foliage.  Elevating  the  plants  on  pots  will  do 
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near  the  glass  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  j9  grown,  as  tho  spikes  are  especially  suited  for  tho  case  of  Begonias  belonging  to  this  section, 
pricking  oil'  tho  seedlings  as  soon  as  the  second  cutting.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  large  kinds  of  when  tho  foliago  once  begins  to  decay  it  is  by  no 
leaves  have  formed  into  single  pots,  using  the  Hyacinths.  means  an  easy  matter  to  atop  it  during  the 

same  kind  of  compost.  Avoid  covering  the  Tri.irs  of  the  I)uc  Van  Thol  kinds,  especially  depth  of  winter,  but  the  above  instructions  if 
hearts  of  the  plants,  often  a  fruitful  source  of  scarlet  and  white,  if  potted  at  once  may  he  had  carried  out  will  help  to  tide  over  tho  difficulty 
damping  off  in  their  early  stages.  Neither  must  jn  bloom  very  early  in  the  Now  Year,  hut  until  till  the  growing  period  comes  round.  ] 
they  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  in  their  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  it  is  only  courting  African  Lily  in  tubs.- 1  should  he 

early  career  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  stand  the  pots  failure  to  put  them  m  a  high  tomperaturo,  as  K|#d  to  know  when  and  how  to  start  the  bluo  African  Lilj 
on  some  moist  material,  such  as  Coeoa  nut-fioro.  they  invariably  fail  to  start.  These  may  he  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  in  tubs? — M.  I.  J. 

When  potted  their  wants  will  bo  best  mot  if  started  in  boxes  filled  with  light  soil  or  Cocoa-  [Tho  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbel- 
they  are  stood  in  a  cold-frame,  where  growth  nut-fibre,  and  transplanted  just  as  the  bloom  is  i^tus)  will  take  some  years  to  form  an  effective 
should  lie  encouraged  by  gentle  syringings,  opening.  In  fact,  this  plan  is  preferable,  as  the  specimen  in  a  tub  unless  you  can  get  some  old- 
which  will  do  much  to  keep  at  bay  green-fly,  a  slight  check  causes  them  to  remain  in  the  half-  established  plants  to  commence  with.  If  good 
pest  to  which  Cinerarias  are  liable  if  allowed  to  opened  stato,  in  which  they  are  far  most  effoc-  sized  clumps  in  large  pots  with  half-a  dozen 
get  dry  frequently.  The  question  of  ventila-  five,  for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  if  crowns  or  more  are  obtainable,  they  should  not 
tion,  too,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to  have  grown  from  the  start  in  pots.  be  disturbed  till  next  March,  when  thov  must 

plants  robust  and  strong  it  is  essential  that  air  Narcissi  in  several  varieties  may  ho  had  in  bo  put  into  tho  tubs.  Take  particular  care 
bo  admitted  to  the  frames,  and  that  the  plants  bloom  very  early  if  potted  in  October.  Kinds  that  tho  drainage  is  effective,  for  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  stand  clear  of  each  other.  As  8Uch  as  Paper-white,  Double  Roman,  and  8oleil  once  in  the  tubs  will  stand  for  years  without 
soon  as  it  is  obsorved  that  the  p  its  are  filling  d’Or  will  make  tho  greenhouse  gay  in  February,  being  disturbed  at  the  roots.  Tho  compost 
with  roots,  shift  the  plants  on  without  delay  ;  jf  about  half-a-dozen  bulbs  uio  placed  in  a  most  suited  for  the  purposo  is  two-thirds  loam 
otherwise,  the  foliage  quickly  turns  yellow  and  q  jnch  pot.  I  may  add  that  for  out-of-door  to  one-third  loaf-mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
a  check  is  given,  which  cripples  them  at  this  beds  oarly  planting  is  very  desirable,  and  if  0f  Band  and  broken  bricks  about  the  size  of  a 
stage.  In  the  summer-time  they  must  he  Romo  grown  bulbs  are  available  they  should  be  small  Walnut,  as  these  latter  tend  to  keep  the 
removed  to  a  cool  quarter,  either  on  a  hod  of  in  the  soil  in  September.  soil  sweet.  If  smaller  plants  only  are  at  hand 

ashes  out-of-doors  or  placed  in  a  frame  with  Sacked  Limes  are  now  very  much  grown  in  three  or  more  may  be  planted  together  in  the 

the  lights  off.  In  any  ease,  however,  tho  posi-  fancy  bowls  or  any  receptacle  that  will  hold  centre  of  the  tub,  and  alter  a  season’s  growth 
tion  must  be  one  where  they  can  enjoy  shade  for  water,  for  all  they  need  is  some  pebbles  to  keep  they  will  appear  to  bo  but  a  single  plant.  Some 
a  portion  of  tho  day.  The  one  idea,  should  he  to  the  bulb  steady,  and  a  covering  of  Moss,  anil  dealers  offer  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the 
produce  robust,  healthy  plants,  with  plenty  of  some  water  for  tho  roots  to  penetrate  into  plants  supplied  are  usually  single  crowns  that 
good  foliage  surrounding,  which  enhances  in  no  They  maybe  set  in  a  drawingroom  window,  have  been  planted  out  and  lifted  with  a  few 
little  degree  their  beauty  when  in  bloom.  Let  and  will  commence  to  push  up  foliage  and  roots.  In  a  good  sized  tub,  Bay  one  of  20  inches 
them  have  woak  manure-water  now  and  then,  flower-spikes  at  once,  and  will  be  in  full  beauty  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  half-a-dozen  of  such 
and  place  a  little  soot  or  Clay's  Fertilizer  in  tho  at  Christmas  without  any  forcing.  plants  may  be  grouped.  Iu  any  case  the  month 

water  sometimes,  which  will  much  improve  the  L11.ICM8  of  many  sorts  should  be  potted  as  Qf  March  is  the  best  time  of  tho  year  for  pot- 

colour  of  the  foliage.  In  October,  mako  prepa-  SOon  as  possible,  or  kept  in  damp  Cocoa-fibre,  for  ting  or  tubbing  the  Agapanthus.] 
rations  for  the  final  potting  as  well  as  for  their  they  shrivel  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  Bulba  from  the  Cape.— I  have  the  enclosed  list 
reception  indoors.  Lot  thu  potting  material  be  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  All  the  of  bulbs  sent  from  South  Africa  Botanic  Oardeus,  Durian, 
good  friable  turfy  soil  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  varieties  of  L.  lancifolium  should  bo  potted  and  Would  you  plcaac  tell  mo  how  totreat  them  f  I  can  com- 
little  coarse  sand  and  partly-decayed  cow-  stored  in  a  cool  ploco.  Lilium  candidum,  the  cSnth5y*bo grown  In^oU?  “iiSpiferta n^lcnsi*.  Cyr- 
manure,  and  U9e  8-inch  pots.  In  this  la3t  pot-  old  white  garden  Lily,  is  now  very  much  grown  tan  thus  sanguineus,  Hwmanthus  natalensie,  H.  hirsute, 
ting  care  must  bo  exercised  not  to  damage  the  undor  glass,  but  should  have  been  potted  or  Littonia  roodesta,  CyrunOms  lutetoens,  Crinum  Mooro. 
foliage  in  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  planted  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  pro- 

otherwise  they  present  a  lop-sided  appearance  curable,  as  few  bulbs  sutler  more  from  exposure  oyrtauthug  MoKeni,  Anoiganthus  breviflonu.  Orlnum 
in  the  absence  of  large  leaves  when  in  bloom,  to  the  atmosphere.  JAME3  Groom.  Macowani,  Hmmanthus  gp.,  Cyrtanthug  parviflorug.  Be- 


large  leaves  when  in  bloom,  to  the  atmosphere. 

When  in  the  house  do  not  try  to  hurry  them,  Oosporl. 
as  increased  heat  often  engenders  aphis  ;  but  if  11 

brought  on  under  cool  conditions,  each  plant  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

having  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop,  ...  .  ,  ,  „  ’  ,  . 

they  will  be  an  attractive  feature,  and  make  2?^  2ESK 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 


i  vrianuius  .mciyimii,  umiuwiue. 

Macowani,  Itomanthus  up.,  Cyrtanthus  parviflorus,  be¬ 
gonia  geranioides,  Encomia  undulata,  Eulophia  speciosa.— 
Jack. 

[All  the  plants  enumerated  in  your  list  may 
he  grown  in  pots,  and  a  winter  temperature  ol 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.  will  suit  them  well.  Your 


bright  a  placo  for  many  weeks.  It  should  be  “ nmltlflora "  strain  of  these.  The  colours  in  many  cases  ry  t~-  - -'.rrY  i„„f. 

borno  in  mind  that  Cinerarias  aro  very  thirsty  are  very  bright,  and  the  plants,  from  the  size  of  blooms  mixture  of  two-thirds  loom  to  one-third  lea 

nq  ivpll  ns  hnnarv  mihiects  and  whilst  liciuid-  produced  and  the  strong,  vigorous  flower  stems,  seem  to  mould  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Bilver-sar.U. 

as  well  as  Hungry  suDjects,  arm,  wimst  nquiu  ^  yery  vigorou9  „rowln>..  gome  of  the  sell-coloured  T,  .  Dronerlv  drained,  and  their 

manure  is  applied  to  help  the  buds  to  swell,  flowers  are  very  bright,  while  the  light  ground  varieties,  P...  ,  ,  PP,  T  »  ,,  1  il_  for 

clear  water  must  not  lie  omitted  to  bo  givon  os  with  shades  and  markings  of  purple  and  crimson,  are  81Z0  will  dopend  upon  that  of  tho  bulb  , 

required.  Should  green  fly  assert  itself,  remove  equally  effective.  somo  such  as  Cyrtanthus  lutoscens  and  t, 

the  affected  plants  and  fumigate  them  with  A  fine  Lilium  auratum.  —  Some  remarks  have  MoKeni  are  very  little  if  any  larger  thai 
Tnhanco  Lfaiiuket  recently  appeared  about  fine  spikes  of  Ulinm  auratum,  Snowdrop,  and  for  these,  pots  3  inches  or 

and  1  thought  mention  of  one  I  have  grown  might  interest  .j  jnc|le8  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient  ,  while 
-  you.  The  flower-stem  was  8  feet  high,  and  the  cluster  of  _  Mnn™i  if  .trone  mnv  he  lareo  enough 


If  they  are  grown  freely  through  the  summer,  ' "e-lnni  Poi«.»nninn.  _  bilia,  wliioh  must  only  be  half  buried.  After 

getting  them  into  0-inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  Se« r“^,ue,t?o°s  on  fhe »*b?°?o"“  niM&oSLs  P°tting  just  water  enough  to  keep  the  soil  from 
August,  they  will  turnish  a  lot  of  bloom  in  the  have  recently  appeared  in  Gardrxko  Illustrated,  hence  becoming  quite  parched  up  should  be  given, u 


August,  they  will  turnish  a  lot  ui  uiwiii  tn  tuo  I  nutt!  rrccuuy  uppcurcu  m  uAitutAmu  iuuisiaAiM»,  hcuw  i  u«\.uuuug  -j'  —  -  o*  ■.  . 

following  spring  if  wintered  in  a  temperature  of  the  following  note  on  tho  variuy  Kraicheur  may  be  of  M  the  plants  grow  tho  water  supply  must  do 

fTOn,  45‘dV\,jrvl„g..,  .Jg  to  tho  <“"•*»>•,  S—  •» 

weather.  If  shifted  into  8-ujph^pots  in  Maj|  mouth,  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aqu^jo^j  .fbjs^tfoijintry  grow  and  flower  during 
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summer  and  go  to  rest  in  the  winter  ;  indeed, 
we  have  now  Littonia  modest*,  (Yinum  Moorei, 
Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  tiloriosa  vireseens, 
Bowica  volubilis,  and  Crinum  Macowani  all 
totally  dormant,  which  will  be  kept  almost  dry 
until  the  spring,  whon  they  will  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Crinum*)  be  shakon  clear  of  the 
old  soil  and  repotted.  As  the  seasons  in  South 
Africa  are  directly  the  opposite  of  ours,  all  the 
bulbs  will  bo  ready  to  start  into  growth  now, 
and  they  would  be  greatly  injured  by  keeping 
them  dry  and  dormant  till  the  spring,  as  tho 
period  of  rest  would  thus  be  extended  far  beyond 
its  proper  time.  After  a  year  or  two  in  this 
country  thoy  become  inured  to  the  change  of 
seasons.  Tho  different  kinds  of  Cyrtanthus 
retain  their  leaves  throughout  the  year,  ami 
must  never  bo  allowed  to  get  very  dry.  Should 
you  at  any  future  period  he  in  doubt  as  to  tho 
culture  of  these  different  subjects  we  shall  lie 
pleased  to  give  further  advice.] 

Growing  Hyacinths  in  water  fir., 
South  Deron). — 'I  his  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
yet  tho  measuro  of  success  attained  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  is  very  small,  and  may  be 
duo  in  some  degree  to  tho  manner  in  which  such 
things  are  usually  started.  This  consists  in 
fully  exposing  the  glasses  in  a  light  window  and 
amid  the  frequently  dry,  arid  conditions  of 
domestic  life  indoors.  This  is  an  error  from  the 
beginning,  and  one  that  rosults  far  too  often  in 
poor,  short,  squatty  spikes  instead  of  fairly 
good  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not 
expect  line  exhibition  spikes  by  this  more  or 
less  unnatural  method.  Wlmt  is  l>est  suited  to 
tho  requirements  of  bulbs  so  grown  is  a  cool, 
dark  cellar  where  uniformly  moist  conditions 
either  prevail  or  may  be  secured.  If  you  have 
not  this,  take  a  wooden  box  with  a  lid  not  too 
close  at  tho  top — one  Id  inches  or  18  inches  deep 
will  do  quite  well,  or  less  if  your  bulb-glasses 
are  of  tho  dwarf  pattern.  Fill  these  to  near  the 
base  of  the  bulb  preferably  with  rain  water,  first 
putting  into  each  glass  three  or  four  bits  of 
charcoal  of  tho  size  of  Walnuts  minus  the  green 
husk.  Beyond  replenishing  the  water  and 
changing  it  you  have  only  to  wait,  and  you  may 
give  this  treatment  till  growth  is  fairly  well 
advanced.  In  these  darkened  conditions  you 
will  easily  maintain  that  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture  so  essential  to  good  growth,  and  if  a 
caso  Bulliciontly  large  can  bo  secured  it  would 
materially  help  matters  were  you  to  surround 
the  glasses  with  nearly  fresh  stable- manure,  as 
the  moisture  and  ammonia  arising  therefrom 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  growth  of 
tho  plants.  Yes,  Narcissus  may  also  oe  grown 
in  the  s. me  way,  but  may  require  more  light 
presently  to  prevent  tho  foliago  becoming  too 
drawn  and  weak.  But  these  will  be  quite  safe 
with  the  same  treatment  for  tho  next  two  or 
three  months,  when  if  you  anticipate  a  difficulty 
write  us  for  further  advice. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  In  pots.  — 
Many  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  a  garden 
whore  Hydrangeas  wore  well  grown  in  pots, 
very  largo  hushes  being  required  for  standing  in 
tho  front  hall  of  tho  mansion.  In  three  seasons 
from  the  cutting  tho  plants  attained  to  a  largo 
size  and  were  objects  of  great  beauty.  The 
great  point  is  to  get  the  growths  well  matured 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Whon  the  pluntB 
have  arrived  at  the  desired  size  they  may  be 
kept  in  good  health  and  vigour  without  repot¬ 
ting  by  annual  mulching  and  liberal  footling 
with  liquid-manure.  At  this  age  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  all  the  now  growths  to  re¬ 
main.  Judicious  thinning  should  be  practised, 
this  ensuring  plump  terminal  buds  and  large 
trusses  of  bloom.  A  good  holding  yellow  loam, 
a  sixth  part  well-rotted  manure,  and  some 
ooarse  sand  or  road-grit  suit  them  well,  ample 
drainage  being  indispensable,  as  established 
plants  will  take  copious  supplies  of  water  during 
growth. — W. 

Propagating  Regal  Pelargoniums. 

— All  Mower-stems  should  be  rejected  as  cut¬ 
tings,  and  only  half-ripened,  hard  wood  with 
good  leaves  used.  Three  cuttings  may  l>o 
placed  in  a  4-inch  pot,  first  removing  tho 
sheaths  at  tho  loaf  basos  and  cutting  clean  with 
a  sharp  knife  just  below  a  joint.  Stand  tho 
o.utting  pots  in  tho  full  sun  out-of-doors,  and  at 
lirst  keep  thorn  well  soaked  with  water.--.  As 
the  roots  appear  gradually  give  them  less,  and 
i  t  is  easy  to  see  whon  they  are  well  rooj^d  by  I 
the  leaves  picking  up.  Any  shoots  witMyobngJ 
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points  may  he  pinched  at  this  stage,  but  a  good  serve  as  an  admirable  setting  to  the  clusters  of 


many  of  the  cuttings  will  not  need  this,  as  they 
will  branch  naturally.  It  is  not  often  they  can 
again  bo  placed  outside  after  potting  singly,  but 
with  the  old  plants  should  be  given  a  place  on  a 


rich  golden -coloured  blossoms.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  but  lias  been  grown  in  this  country  for 
over  100  years.  Many  other  subjects  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  prominent 


light  stage  in  the  greenhouse  and  kept  gently  j  among  them  being  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
moving  through  the  winter.  |  Heliotrope,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Browallia 

Hardy  plants  for  pots.— I  should  liko  I  (Streptosolen)  Jamesoni,  Krythrina  Crista- gal li, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  use  that  can  be  mado  ~  "  '  "  " 

of  hardy  plants  for  pot  culture  at  this  particular 
season,  whether  thoy  may  bo  required  for  home 
vases  or  grouping,  or  to  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show  tent.  Their  value  in  this  direction 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  known,  especially  in  those 


^  Plumbago  capensis,  and  others,  many  of  which 
are  so  omployed  in  Hyde  Park. 


LAPAGERIAS. 

Perfectly  cultivated  plants  of  either  of  the 
places  where  the  amount  of  glass  is  insufficient  I  varieties  of  Lapageria  are  not  particularly 
to  meet  the  demand  with  more  tender  plants,  common,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  remarkably 
In  giving  the  names  of  some  particular  thing-1  well,  while  in  others  the  cultivator  may  try  hU 
that  will  he  found  very  useful  and  recommend 


ing  this  inode  of  culture,  it.  may  ho  noted  that 
they  should  in  the  majority  of  eases  lie  potted 
in  tho  early  autumn,  choosing  for  each  the  soil 
found  most  suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  plung¬ 
ing  tho  pots  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes,  and 
avoiding  anything  in  tho  shape  of  coddling. 
Sound  little  plants,  clumps,  layers,  or  conus 
must  in  all  cases  be  chosen.  In  naming  half-a- 
dozen  really  good  things  I  should  choose  Mont- 
brotin  crocosmia-flora  or  Pottsi,  Gypsophilo 


utmost  and  only  be  partially  sueepuaful.  In  the 
old-laaliioned  dark  bouses  JapAgam*  may  fre¬ 
quently  lie  seen  doing  well,  and  owing  partly  to 
ibis  the  plants  have  neon  considered  by  some  to 
need  a  very  dense  shade.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  thorn  too  much 
light,  especially  in  autumn,  but  tho  light  must 
bo  accompanied  by  a  proper  supply  of  air  night 
and  day. 

Lapagerias  abhor  boing  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
To  grow  a  Lapageria  properly  one  must  have  a 


paniculata,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Carnations  suitable  rpot  run  that  the  plants  will  not  grow 

out  of  for  a  few  years.  This  is  easily 
provided,  and  the  next  care  will  be  to 
avoid  over-moistening  this  somewhat 
large  bulk  of  compost  before  tho  roots 
have  had  time  to  take  hold  of  it.  A 
deep  root-run  is  not  necessary — should 
be  avoided,  in  fact — but  if  a  few  roots 
can  be  coaxed  to  any  constantly  moist 
spot,  such  as  often  exists  in  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  tho  plants  appreciate  it.  A 
free-working  loam  without  much  lime 
in  it,  plenty  of  properly  prepared  leaf- 
soil  and  peat,  with  enough  sharp  sand 
and  nodules  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the 
whole  settling  closely,  is  a  compost 
suitable  for  Lapagerias.  When  well 
established  in  this,  feed  the  plants 
liberally  from  above,  and  this  will 
ensure  a  quick  growth  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  tho  roots  descending  to 
bad  soil  in  soarch  of  food. 

When  planting  out  always  choose 
nice  healthy,  young  layered  plants,  or 
even  soodlings  to  largo  specimens  that 
have  been  reared  in  pots.  Whore  for 
years  the  growths  have  been  twined 
and  trained  round  sticks  or  some  similar 
support,  thoy  are  almost  sure  to  be 
covered  with  insects  of  one  kind  or 
other,  but  clean,  young  plants  may  be 
kept  so  by  exercising  ordinary  care. 
Almost  every  known  blight  preys  on 
those  plants  if  allowed  to.  Uroon-fly 
attacks  the  tender  young  shoots, 
whilo  scale  and  mealy-bug  are  fond 
of  the  older  leaves  and  stems.  Slugs  are 
also  very  fond  of  the  young  shoots  that  spring 
freely  from  a  well-established  plant.  Wo 
have  found  that  lamp-glasses  placed  over  the 
shoots  prevent  their  attacks,  and,  being  cheap, 
they  may  be  left  to  protect  tho  young  shoots. 
Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  however,  is  thrips,  this 
boing  one  of  the  most  troublesome  to  destroy. 
When  a  plant  gets  really  dirty,  repeated  fumi¬ 
gations  are  necessary,  and  these  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cutting  out  tho  weakest  and  worst 
affected  shoots  and  by  diligently  sponging  with 
approved  inseotioidcs.  If  the  Byringe  is  freely 
plied  about  tho  plants  morning  and  evening  all 
shrubs  are  grea'tly  benefited  by -being  placed  though  tho  growing  season  it  helps  to  keep 
out  of  doors  during  tho  summer,  and  those  that ,  them  clean,  and  if  clean  water  is  used  it  will 
•  *  •  •  *  *  1  not  damage  the  flowerB. 


Spray  of  Uapa^ria  alha. 


Ketton  Rote  and  White  Clove,  and  Campanula 
persicifolia  fl.  -pi.  If  to  these  are  added  a  fow  pots 
of  the  Cape  Hyacinth,  a  group  can  bo  made  that 
would  bo  hard  to  beat  oven  with  choice  inmates 
of  the  stove,  especially  if,  in  addition,  a  dozen  of 
sueh  half-hardy  things  as  Franooa  ramosa  and 
the  old,  but  exceptionally  usoful,  Fuchsias  as 
Mme.  Cornelissen,  Abundance, and  Mrs.  Marshall 
are  grown.  As  noted  above,  good  sound  norms 
of  the  Montbretia  must  he  selected  for  potting, 
and  in  the  case  of  tho  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
nice  little  clumps  selected  that  are  showing 
vigorous  breaks. — F.. 

Cassia  corymbosa.— Many  greenhouse 


bloom  at  that  period  may  be  employed  for 
various  decorative  purposes.  The  practice 
seems  to  bo  greatly  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  some  of  tho  public  gardens,  of  plunging  largo 
plants  oither  on  tho  turf  or  in  beds,  where  in 
the  summer  they  yield  a  display  of  blossom  or 
of  foliage  totally  distinct  from  any  hardy  sub¬ 
jects.  Tho  Cassia  in  question  readily  lends 
itself  to  this  modo  of  treatment,  as  if  kept 
during  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  or  conserva¬ 
tory  just  free  from  frost  and  treated  much  as 
Fuchsias  are  it  will  grow  and  flower  profusely 
whon  turnod  outsido  in  the  summer,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  such  a  season  ns  we  are  having. 
Tho  prettily  divided  loaves,  which  are  of  a 


Winter  -  flowering  Zonal  Pelargo: 
niums.— For  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom  from  November  and  on  through  tho 
winter  months  I  find  nothing  to  equal  tho  daik 
crimson-flowered  Henry  Jacoby.  Tho  way  1 
secure  tho  requisite  number  of  plants  is  within 
the  roach  of  everyono  who  grows  this  variety. 
This  is  simply  to  pot  up  the  old  plants  as  they 
are  lifted  from  tho  flower-beds  in  the  autumn. 
Tho  plants  are  first  cut  back  into  shape,  any 
that  are  too  loggy  boing  rejected.  They  ate 
then  potled  in  ordinary  compost  and  place  1  in 
a  warm-pit  to  break.  This  thoy  do  quickly 
and  whij  BlitunftiaGif  new  growths.— A. 


pi 

brighWiInByig  green,  are  very  attractive,  and 
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ROSBB. 


ROSA  WICHURIANA  HYBRIDS. 

The  two  Rosea  we  figure  to  day  were  raised  in 
America  from  Rosa  Wichuriana,  a  Japanese 
species  closely  allied  to  R.  multi  flora.  It  is  a 
perfectly  prostrate  plant,  sending  out  thick 
shoots  each  year,  which  branch  freely  and  quite 
carpet  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  tho  latest 
flowering  of  all  the  species  of  Roses,  and  likes  a 
very  sunny  position.  The  flowers  are  whito 
and  bomo  in  clusters,  the  foliage  shining  as  if 
varnished.  A  plant  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  was  very  beautiful  during  the  past 
summer. 


For  covering  stumps  of  trees  and  running 
over  rustic  bridges  there  are  no  more  beautiful 
Roses.  They  may  be  struck  readily  from 
cuttings  inserted  under  bell-glasses  during  July 
and  August,  slightly  shading  them  for  a  week 
or  two  when  first  put  in. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Propagating  a  Rose  sport.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  I  can  perpetuate  a  Rore  sport  which  is  scarlet- 
crimson  in  colour  l  It  has  appeared  on  a  plant  of  Mrs. 
George  Dickson.  If  you  could  I  shall  be  very  clad  to 
secure  it  by  some  means,  it  being  a  variety  that  always 
resists  mildew.— Esor. 

[You  very  rightly  remark  that  Mrs.  Geo. 
Dickson  is  a  good  variety  to  resist  mildew.  Wo 


Rose  Evergreen  Gem. 


Evergreen  Gem  (here  figured)  is  a  cross 
between  R.  Wichuriana  and  Mme.  Hoste.  The 
double  flowers  resemble  in  some  degree  Alister 
Stella  Grey,  both  in  size  and  colour.  We  saw 
during  the  past  spring  plants  some  8  feet  or 
9  feet  high  and  only  three  years  old  flowering 
freely  under  glass.  The  other  variety  illus¬ 
trated  (Gardenia)  has  as  its  parents  R.  Wichu¬ 
riana  and  Perlo  des  Jardins.  The  buds  of 
Gardenia  are  bright  yellow  on  the  under  side, 
and  when  fully  open  the  flowers  are  white  and 
semi-double  Jersey  Beauty,  also  a  cross 
between  R.  Wichuriana  and  Perle  des  Jardins, 
nas  single  creamy-white  flowers,  the  buds  being 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Isabella  Sprunt,  and 
quite  as  yellow. 
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have  watched  it  closely  this  year,  when  mildew 
has  been  very  rife,  and  have  not  detected  any 
upon  the  foliage  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Dickson.  It  is  a 
Rose  that  appears  susceptible  to  sporting,  for 
already  there  exists  one  kind  that  has  emanated 
in  that  way — namely,  Mrs.  Rumsey.  If  you 
have  a  scarlet-crimson  sport  from  it,  it  will 
surely  be  useful,  and  you  will  do  well  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  variety.  It  is,  of  course,  very  late  for 
budding,  but  if  you  had  a  few  seedling  Brier 
stocks,  they  would  “  run  ”  very  well  at  present. 
Another  method  would  be  to  insert  some  buds 
on  the  underground  stem  of  any  Rose-cutting 
you  happen  to  have — Crimson  Rambler,  or  any 
kind  of  Rose  would  do.  Failing  that,  put  a  few 
cuttings  in  now,  making  them  into  lengths  ipjti 


about  3  inches  or  4  inches,  but  be  careful  to 
preserve  an  eye  or  two  upon  the  shoot  that 
yielded  the  sport,  for,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  it  is  usually  only  the  one  growth  that 
sports  and  not  the  whole  plant.  By  taking  this 
precaution  you  would  have  then  some  buds 
another  year,  so  that  they  could  be  inserted 
about  July.] 

Sowing  Brier  seed.— I  have  had  a  few  seeds  from 

a  handsome  Brier  and  do  not  know  how  or  when  to  row 
them.  Will  you  tell  me  what  1  should  do  to  pronirly 
propagate  them  t  The  seeds  have  not  been  dried  loo 
much.— B.  A. 

[As  the  few  seeds  of  the  handsome  Brier  Hut 
you  have  received  are  doubtless  much  prized  by 
you,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  them  in  puts 
next  January.  In  the  meantime  the  pods  must 
not  get  dry.  Stick  the  stalk  end  into  some 
damp  sand  placed  in  pots,  and  stand  the  latlir 
on  shelf  of  greenhouse  or  in  a  pit  away  from 
frost.  In  January  prepare  some  5-inch  pots  by- 
half  filling  them  with  small  crocks,  then  fill  up 
with  sandy  soil,  consisting  of  sifted  loam  aid 
sand.  Press  this  firmly  and  sow  seeds  about 
A  inch  deep  and  as  much  apart.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  up  to  their  rims  in  a  cold-frame, 
protecting  them  from  severe  weather.  U.-ually 
the  seedlings  appear  in  eight  or  ten  we-  ka.  As 
soon  as  they  show  their  third  lea*  prick  off  into 
small  pots  and  return  to  the  pit,  keeping  theui 
near  the  glass.  Do  not  water  them  much  nr 
they  will  damp  oil'  Care  must  be  taken  to 
afford  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasion-'. 
About  June  you  may  plant  out  the  little  te<  ti¬ 
lings  from  their  pots,  but  they  will  need  watch¬ 
ing  or  birds  will  soon  destroy  all  your  labours 
When  in  the  frame  be  on  the  look-out  forworn! 
lice,  as  they  are  very  partial  to  little  Rose 
plants,  and  worms,  too,  will  often  draw  thtm 
under  the  soil.  Any  kind  of  Rose  seed,  if  the 
pods  are  quite  ripe,  may  be  sown  in  the  S3nu 
manner  as  indicated  above.  Where  Roses  w-.re 
grown  in  pots  and  afterwards  put  outdoors  such 
plants  will  often  yield  some  fine  ripe  seeds,  am! 
many  good  kinds  should  be  the  result.  With 
choice  seedlings  we  should  give  them  green¬ 
house  treatment  instead  of  planting  them  out 
in  tho  open  ground,  as  recommended  for  the 
Briers.] 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau  (or 

white  La  France). — 1  have  heard  that  Mods. 
Guinoisseau  hesitated  for  some  years  before  lie 
sent  out  the  abovo  charming  sport  of  the  grand 
old  favourite  La  France.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  free  flowering  of  the  many  nearly 
white  Roses  wo  possess,  certainly  it  is  one  of 
tho  most  fragrant.  I  know  of  no  whitish  Ron- 
that  I  would  prefer  to  plant  for  massing.  Some 
have  tried  to  depreciate  its  value  by  saying  the 
blossoms  are  not  so"  perfect  as  those  of  la 
Franco.  Neither  are  they,  but  for  all  that  they 
are  of  exquisite  form  if  not  so  full.  Especially 
is  this  apparent  in  the  half-open  stage,  anil,  as 
all  know  who  largely  cultivate  garden  Roses  in 
autumn,  the  blossoms  of  such  Roses  retain  their 
beauty  of  the  half-open  condition  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  As  a  pot-Rose  Augustine  Guinois¬ 
seau  is  very  good.  I  do  not  mean  forced,  but 
grown  on  gently.  I  have  seen  really  handsome 
flowers  thus  produced.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
pot  up  several  in  October  and  grow  them  out¬ 
doors  for  one  year.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
sheltered  place,  plunged  over  the  top  of  the  pot 
until  new  growths  are  some  5  inches  or  6  inches 
in  length,  and  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
then  place  them  in  a  bed  on  the  lawn,  or  any 
other  spot  in  full  sun.  Plungo  now  just  up  to 
the  rim  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  Beautiful  Roses  will  be  obtain¬ 
able  early  in  June  and  all  through  summer  and 
autumn.  Ry  top-dressing  the  plants  in  October 
they  will  then  be  fit  for  hard  or  moderate 
forcing.  If  tho  former,  naturally  we  should 
rest  tho  plants  a  little  by  withholding  water 
during  September  and  also  removing  bloom- 
buds  ;  but  if  they  are  intended  for  growing  coo! 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  then  they  may  be 
allowed  to  bloom  as  late  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  by- 
lifting  them  into  a  house  where  a  very  gentle 
warmth  is  obtainable  the  buds  will  develop  into 
beautiful  flowers  almost  up  to  Christmas.  Of 
course  these  remarks  apply  to  all  the  La  France 
tribe,  Caroline  Testout,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  etc.,  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  beautiful  Hybrid 
Teas  are  alike  useful  for  growing  in  pots,  if 
given  treatment  similar  to  that  indicated 
atiotem-RosA. 
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GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  attacked 
by  leaf-rust  ( ir.  J.  C.). — Your  plants  aro 
ovidently  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  minute 
fungus  known  to  Chrysanthemum  growers  os 
loaf-rust.  We  fear  that  your  only  chance  of 
success  lies  in  your  picking  off  all  leaves  affected 
with  the  “rust”  and  burning  them.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  by  defoliating  them  as  wo  advise,  but 


also  advised  that  all  leaves  and  stems,  too, 
should  be  burnt,  this  drastic  measure  being 
quite  necessary  with  plants  badly  affected.  He 
added  also  that  when  the  glass  structure  in 
which  plants  have  been  housed  is  empty  it 
should  be  syringed,  or  rather  sprayed,  with 
sulphate  of  iron  as  a  preventive  against  the 
repetition  of  the  evil. 

Caterpillar  in  garden  (A*.  //.).— The 
caterpillar  that  you  enclosed  had  turned  into  a 
chrysalis  before  it  reached  mo,  and  I  am  sorry, 


number  sent  me  this  year  for  identification, 
they  have  been  moro  abundant  than  usual. — 
G.  S.  8. 

The  Goat-moth  (Grcwtendalt).—  The  dead 
caterpillar  that  you  sent  was  a  specimen  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Goat-moth  (Cossusligniperda). 
It  would  only  feed  on  the  wood  of  various  trees, 
and  would  not  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  When 
full  grown  these  caterpillars  are  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  length.  They  make  long  tunnels 
in  the  wood  of  the  trees  that  they  attack,  and 
the  entrance  to  them  is  generally  marked  by 
the  particles  of  wood  that  they  eject.  They  aro 
most  injurious  to  any  tree  that  they  infest,  and 
may  be  killed  by  inserting  a  sharp-pointed  wire 
into  the  hole  and  stabbing  the  insect  with  it. 
If  the  insect  cannot  be  reached  in  this  way, 
inject  paraffin  oil  into  the  hole  with  a  small- 
pointed  no/, /.led  syringe,  and  immediately  close 
the  orifice  with  a  piece  of  well-kneaded  clay,  or 
push  some  tow,  soaked  in  tar  or  paraffin  oil,  as 
far  up  the  hole  as  possible,  and  then  closo  with 
clay.— G.  8.  8. 


FRUIT. 


Rose  Gardenia.  (See  page  I  IS  ) 


herein  is  your  only  chance  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  this  most  dreaded  disease.  Bordeaux- 
mixturo  has  been  advised  repeatedly,  but  this 
has  failed  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  At  the 
conference  on  this  question  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Sooiety  last  autumn,  Mr.  Massee,  who  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  great  authority  on  the  diseases  of 
plants,  suggested  that  when  tho  fungus  is  first 
seen,  all  atlected  plants  should  be  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water, 
half-an-ounce  of  the  former  being  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  the  latter.  Chemists  and  others  may 
try  and  induce  you  to  use  sulphate  of  potassium, 
which  is  useless  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Massee 


pillar,  no  doubt,  would  do  injury  in  a  gardon  to 
the  plant  on  which  it  feods,  but  many  of  the 
larger  moths,  though  not  uncommon,  are  by  no 
moans  very  numerous,  so  that  their  caterpillars 
do  not  do  much  harm.— G.  S.  8- 
The  Death’s-head-moth  [F.  J.).— Your 
box  when  it  reached  me  contained  a  chrysalis. 
As  you  say  you  found  it  when  digging  Potatoes, 
it  is  no  doubt  that  of  tho  death's-head- moth 
(Achorontia  atropos),  one  of  our  largest  English 
insects.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  tho  foliage  of 
Potatoes,  but  they  are  never  sufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  do  much  harm.  To  judge  from  the 
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RENEWING  VINE  BORDER. 

.Mr  Vines  havo  been  in  tho  same  bed  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  the  soil  has  never  been  renewed,  only  a  mulching  of 
stable-inanuro  put  on  every  autumn,  and  this  dug  in  in 
the  spring.  As  the  Grapes  arc  not  so  good  In  flavour  and 
more  watery,  I  fear  the  bod  requires  renewing.  I  scatter 
over  the  bed  once  a  week  during  tho  growing  season,  about. 
‘i  07.s.  to  the  yard,  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  guano,  and 
slightly  increase  the  quantity  when  fruit  is  swelling  after 
thinning.  I  take  00  ll>.  to  80  lb.  fruit  oft  them  every  year 
In  a  house  (lean-to)  20  feet  by  10  feet.  I  cannot  get 
maiden  soil  for  renewing  the  border,  but  could  got  plenty 
of  garden  soil  which  has  been  thrown  in  a  heap  a  feet  higli 
for  twelve  months,  very  old  leaf-mould,  stable-manure, 
and  any  sort  of  artificial  manure  used  by  farmers,  or 
slaughter-house-manure,  either  old  or  fresh,  or  fresh 
blood.  Given  these  materials,  what  Is  the  best  treatment 
to  give  it  when  fruit  is  nil  cut  ?  When  cutting  the  bunch 
1  cut  the  lateral  back  of  the  bunch,  as  it  lets  in  more 
light  to  the  plants  underneath,  but  have  been  told  this  is 
wrong.  Is  It?  I  intend  to  start  the  Vines  earlier  next 
year,  so  as  to  have  fruit  ripe  at  end  of  July,  f  sup|K>Kc 
Kobruary  1st  will  bo  early  enough  with  fi&  degs.  of  heat  at 
night,  or  would  less  bo  better?  1  always  put  the  Vines 
outside  the  house  when  bringing  in  tho  Chrysanthemums, 
and  bring  in  the  Vines  about  Christmas  and  then  prune 
them,  etc.  With  regard  to  tho  border,  will  It  do  to  take 
olf  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  I  can  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  and  then  put  on  the  new  soil,  or  must  I  remake 
whole  border?  I  have  been  told  that  It  would  do  to  dig  a 
trench  0  teet  or  7  feet  from  the  stem  of  Vine  and  put  in  u 
good  puddle  of  blood  and  soil.  How  would  this  do  ?  I  do 
not  like  to  raise  the  roots,  as  1  havo  no  experience  of  this 
sort  of  work,  and  fear  I  mi';ht  injure  the  Vines  and  lose 
next  year's  crop.  How  soon  may  I  do  whatever  is  to  bo 
done?— It.  H.  T. 

■(A  period  of  six  years  is  but  a  very  short  life 
for  a  Vino  border,  and  if  the  quality  of  tho  soil 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  of  the  usual 
description— turfy  loam— it  should  not  need 
anything  now  beyond  surface  renovation. 
Without  experience  in  renewing  a  Vine  border 
you  may  run  the  risk  of  entire  failuro.  The 
indifferent  flavour  and  watery  constitution  of 
the  Grapes  are  duo  to  over  cropping  moro  than 
a  deficiency  of  border  qualities,  tho  amount  of 
fruit  nameil  being  out  of  proportion  to  such  a 
limited  area.  There  is  nothing  bo  prejudicial  to 
the  flavour  in  Grapes— or  any  other  fruit,  for 
tho  matter  of  that— as  over-cropping,  and  loss 
rather  than  gain  follows  the  practice,  whether 
it  pertain  to  home  grown  or  market  crops.  It 
may  be  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  house  densely 
furnished  with  bunches  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  but  when  tho  colour,  instead  of 
becoming  jet-black,  assumes  a  foxy  hue,  then 
the  mistake  is  apparent.  The  size  of  berries, 
too,  is  another  point  in  tho  Grape  grower's 
enthusiasm.  If  they  are  small  and  common¬ 
place  they  compare  badly  with  those  of  full  size, 
and  the  larger  tho  berry  tho  greater  is  tho  depth 
of  pulp  and  weight,  and  more  perfect  the 
flavour.  From  these  remarks  you  will  observe 


therefore,  that  I  cannot  give  you  its  name.  The 

chrysalis  is  that  of  a  large  moth.  The  cater-  |  the  means  of  improving  your  prospects  in  at  least 

one  direction.  Good  Grapes  can  be  grown  with- 


rapes  can  be  grown  • 
out  maiden  soil,  and  many  tons  are  produced, 
annually  by  market  growers  without  any  attempt 
at  the  oithodox  Vice  border,  so  indispensable  to 
the  private  grower.  By  all  means  remove  as  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  border  as  you  can  without 
listurbing  the  roots.  If  you  find  those  of  a 
fibrous  nature  in  quantity,  vigour  can  be  easily 
imparled  by  a  surface  addition  of  new  soil.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  thong-like  nature 
predominate,  then  you  must  carefully  search  for 
these  and  cut  V-shaped  notches  here  and  there 
on  the  upper  sides  to  encourage  new  roots  of  a 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  seedling:  Nectarine.— 1  am  wtidinn  you  a  fruit 

of  a  Nectarine  which  was  picked  off  a  tree  raised  from  a 
stone  planted  four  years  a«o.  The  free  is  about  (I  feet 
hit'll,  and  lias  been  left  to  run  its  own  way.  This  \  ear  it 
flowered  and  bore  about  two  dozen  fruits.  The  one  en¬ 
closed  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  fruit.  I  do  not  know  the 
variety  the  stone  was  taken  from.—!'.  Oar,  lirnburu, 
Hritlol. 

[A  very  Rooil  fruit,  juicy  and  of  line  flavour.  It  very 
resembles  the  Klruge,  bat  we  should  like  to  see  it  another 
season. — El*  | 

Scale  or  woolly  aphis  on  Apple- 
trees  (J.  (1.  N. ). — It  is  not  usual  lor  the 
mealy-bug  (Coccus  adonidum)  to  infest  outdoor 
trees,  but  it  is  a  terrible  pest  in  heated  houses. 
Hut  is  what  you  describe  as  mealy-bug  really 
that  or  American  blight,  or  the  woolly  aphis, 
which  is  coated  with  a  cottony  white  substance  ? 
That  affects  Apple-trees  constantly,  and  once  it 
gets  hold  is  hard  to  kill.  If,  as  wo  assumo,  it  is 
this  latter  insect,  your  first  course  should  be  to 
make  up  a  bucketful  of  solution  of  soft-soap 
I  lb.,  washing  soda  A  lb.,  and  j  lb.  of  paraffin- 
soap  or  paste,  and  with  this  as  hot  as  possible 
well  wash  out  the  insects  from  the  branches, 
using  a  hard  brush.  Then,  a  week  later,  repeat 
the  washing,  but  this  time  add,  instead  of 
paraffin -paste,  A  pint  of  paraffin.  First  mix 
that  with  dry  clay,  then  put  it  into  the  soap 
solution  whilst  warm,  and  with  a  syringo  work 
the  liquid  up  and  down  until  it  becomes  all  of  a 
froth.  That  makes  it  into  paraffin  emulsion. 
Should  there  bo  still  left  on  the  trees  evidences 


Pear  Williams'  lion  rhrf-tien. 


fibrous  nature  to  form.  To  dig  a  trench  and  put 
therein  a  puddle  of  blood  and  soil  would  entirely 
defeat  the  object  you  have  in  view.  Putting  in 
raw  materials,  such  as  blood,  and  dead  bodies  of 
horses,  cows,  etc  ,  to  Vine  borders  was  a  custom 
of  olden  times,  and  one  certainly  that  displayed 
an  entire  absence  of  cultural  knowledge  Blood, 
properly  prepared  and  mixed  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  forms  an  excellent  manure  for  Vines,  but 
to  put  this  on  in  a  raw  state  tends  to  poison  the 
soil,  and,  instead  of  encouraging  healthy  root 
formation,  helps  to  destroy  them. 

We  presume  your  border  to  be  an  out¬ 
side  one,  and  raised  somewhat  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  levels.  If  this  is  so,  surfaco  renova¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  out  at  once,  doing  the  work 
pi  ce-meal,  so  that  there  is  not  a  quantity  of 
roots  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  at  one  time. 
Lime,  preferably  that  obtained  from  old 
buildings,  is  excellent  for  Vine  borders ;  so  is 
burnt  earth,  say  a  barrowful  of  each  to  eight 
barrowloads  of  soil.  Borne  half-decayed  cow  or 
horse-manuro  may  be  added,  also  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  leaf-soil,  mixing  all  togother  before 
spreading  it.  In  doing  this,  lay  as  many  of  the 
fibrous  roots  as  possible  in  the  new  soil.  '  It  is 
possiblo  for  the  Vines  to  obtain  immediate  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  treatment  in  the  formation  of  autumn 
roots.  It  does  no  harm  to  cut  the  lateral  in  the 
bunch,  provided  there  are  some  leaves  left  for 
strengthening  the  basal  buds.  Severe  and  early 
shortening  of  the  laterals  is  not  desirable,  but 
at  tho  time  when  you  put 
in  your  Chrysanthemums 
no  harm  would  follow 
partial  pruning.  To  ob¬ 
tain  ripe  drapes  at  tho 
end  of  duly,  February  I 
would  be  a  very  good  time 
to  start  the  Vines,  but  a 
temperature  of  45  degs. 
nt  night  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  commence  with, 
increasing  this  weekly 
with  a  gradual  and  steady 
rise.  Do  not  attempt  to 
bury  in  the  border  manure 
which  has  served  ns  a 
winter  mulch,  as  this  de¬ 
stroys  the  surface  roots  ; 
but  rather  encourngo 
them  by  tho  removal  of 
stale  manure,  and  apply 
a  light  coat  of  fresh  in 
its  placo.  Pure  ground 
bone-meal  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  mixture 
of  horse  and  cow-manure 
wo  have  seen  work  won¬ 
ders  in  raising  active 
surface  -  feeding  roots. 

Farmers'  field  manures 
(artificial)  are  not  as  a 
rule  good  Vine  manures  ; 
a  little  investment  in  a 
suitable  kind  would  be  better  than  trmting  to 
that  which  may  do  a  little  good,  anil  is  just  os 
likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  j 


WILLIAMS’  BON  CHRETIEN  PEAR. 
This  retains  its  popularity  in  spite  of  all  newer 
varieties  ;  in  fact,  while  it  is  in  season  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  any  other  kind.  This 

{•ear  tho  crop  has  boon  very  hoavy  and  prices 
lave  been  low.  One  of  tho  chief  causes  of  the 
glut  in  this  variety  is  tho  enormous  quantities 
that  are  sent  from  France.  Fruiterers  prefer 
the  imported  boxes  because  the  fruits  are 
graded  into  different  si/.os,  and  come  to  hand 
just  fit  for  uso.  Unfortunately,  they  are  of 
very  brief  duration,  for  if  not  sold  within  a 
week  a  large  proportion  goes  rotten.  In  the 
south  of  England  the  fruits  come  to  great  per¬ 
fection  on  standard  or  bush  trees,  and  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  fruits  are  grown  on  espaliers.  I 
find  it  best  to  have  some  on  Crab  stocks  and 
somo  on  Poar-stocks,  for  trees  on  the  Crab  fruit 
more  quickly,  make  much  less  wood,  and  ripen 
their  fruit  several  days  earlier,  thus  helping  to 
prolong  the  season,  which  is  far  too  short.  I 
do  not  know  if  thoro  is  more  than  ono  variety 
of  Bon  Chretien,  but  I  have  trees  that  bear  very 
much  finer  fruit  than  others,  although  growing 
side  by  side  and  treated  the  same  in  every  way. 
Those  who  increase  their  stock  by  grafting 
should  bo  careful  to  take  the  grafts  from  trees 
that  produce  fino  fruits.  J.  (1  ,  Qn.pot, 


of  the  woolly  aphis,  then,  before  the  trees  flower, 
spray  or  gently  syringe  them  over  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  I  lb.  of  caustic  soda,  well  powdered,  and 
1  lb.  of  commercial  potash,  obtainable  from 
chemists.  Dissolve  these  in  1*2  gallons  of  hot 
water.  This  latter  dressing  is  wonderfully 
helpful  in  cleansing  troes  of  all  sorts  of  insects 
and  Moss,  but  it  must  be  applied  in  the  winter 
when  the  trees  are  dormant.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  your  trees  also  need  feeding,  and  were 
somo  of  tho  top  soil  about  them  wheeled  away 
and  fresli  soil  with  some  manure  put  into  its 
placo  no  doubt  great  good  would  result.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  your  insects  are  the 
woolly  aphis,  please  to  send  somo  along  in  a 
small  tin  box  for  inspection. 

Apples  falling.— I  hail  a  very  fine  crop  of  Apples 
this  year,  but  they  have  nearly  all  fallen  before  they  were 
full  urown,  anil  are  eaten  by  a  small  citernlllar,  probably 
the  larva  of  the  Codlin-moth.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  stop  this,  anil  at  what  timoof  year  I  ought  to  attack 
the  creatures  ?  1  saw  a  number  of  empty  chrysalides  this 

spring  projection  from  cracks  in  the  bark.— <1. 

[Complaints  of  falling  Apples  long  before 
really  ripe  owing  to  the  attacks  of  maggots 
have  been  abundant  this  year.  It  may  have 
been  in  some  cases  useful  as  thinning  the  fruits 
whore  the  crop  was  heavy,  but  still  it  moans 
great  abundance  of  Codlin-moth  lnrvm,  which 
will  doubtless  produce  a  big  progeny  to  do 
further  harm  next  year.  It  i9  most  unfortunate 
that  so  few  persons  who  see  Apples  thus  lying 
beneath  the  trees  do  not  at  once  gather  them 
up  before  the  maggots  escape,  although  it  is 


certain  they  do  so  sometimes  before  the  Apple 
falls.  So  soon  as  these  maggots  reach  the 
ground  they  find  their  way  to  tho  free  stems 
and  proceed  to  climb  them,  and  finding  somo 
crack  or  crevice  in  the  bark,  spin  a  web  or 
cocoon,  become  a  chrysalis,  remaining  so  until 
late  in  the  spring.  It  is  advised  that  if  soft 
hay-bands  bo  wound  round  tree  stems  a  couple 
of  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  putting  them 
on  in  duly,  these  bands  wound  round  the 
stems  close  together  several  times  will  liecome 
the  homes  of  tho  chrysalides,  and  thus  when  they 
are  removed  and  burnt,  being  replaced  whilst 
Apples  are  falling  by  others,  great  quantities 
will  be  destroyed.  Tho  chrysalides  burst  out  as 
moths  in  June,  male  and  female.  The  latter 
deposits  one  egg  only  in  the  snufl'or  flower  end 
of  the  Apple,  and  when  that  hatches  creates  a 
maggot  which  oats  its  way  into  tho  Apple,  thus 
causing  it,  later,  to  fall  early.  Make  up  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fresh  lime,  soot,  soft-soap,  and  clay,  and 
with  this  in  the  winter  thickly  wash  over 
every  stem  and  branch  ;  also  genii}’  syringo  in 
winter  with  a  solution  of  I  lb.  of  caustic  soda, 
I  lb.  of  commercial  potash,  dissolved  in  15  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  water.] 

Peaches  In  greenhouse  facing  east.- 1  have 
a  lean-to  greenhouse,  about  2n  feel  long,  facing  cast. 
Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  I  could  crow-  Peaches 
in  it;  If  so.  a  little  about  management?  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  get  sun  enough.  Please  advise  me.— Amors. 

[You  need  have  no  apprehension  about  your 
success  in  growing  Peaches  in  a  house  facing 
east,  because  we  nave  seen  them  on  such  an 
aspect  growing  and  fruiting  quite  as  well  as  on 
a  south  or  west  one  ;  indeed,  wo  Bhould  prefer 
an  east  aspect  to  a  west  one,  because  in  the 
former  the  trees  get  the  early  morning  sun,  while 
the  latter  have  the  afternoon  and  evening  sun. 
You  do  not  say  what  the  width  of  your  house 
is,  so  wo  cannot  advise  you  whether  you  can 
have  trees  both  on  the  back  wall  and  on  the  wire 
trellis  as  well.  If  your  wall  iB  from  12  feet  to 
14  feet  high,  and  your  house  the  same  width, 
or  slightly  less,  you  could  have  two  Bets  of  trees. 
For  a  length  of  20  feet,  two  trees  will  be  ample 
to  furnish  either  the  wall  or  front  trellis. 
Procure  trained  trees  from  the  nursery  in 
November,  and  plant  about  5  feet  from  the  ends 
of  the  house.  Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early, 
(Irosee  Mignonno,  and  Bollegarde  Peaches  an- 
good  for  a  successional  crop.  If  you  prefer  two 
Nectarines,  Lord  Napier  and  Pine-Apple  may 
bo  substituted  for  Hale's  Early  or  O rosso 
Mignonne  Peaohes,  but  as  you  montion  Peaches 
only  we  presume  you  wish  to  grow  these.  You 
cannot  have  a  better  assortment  than  the  four 
named,  and  they  each  follow  one  another  in  the 
time  of  ripening.  If  your  soil  is  of  good  average 
quality  mix  with  it  some  lime— old  or  frisk,  but 
preferably  that  from  old  buildings— some  burnt 
refuse,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Dig  up  the 
border  deeply  and  well  mix  these  ingredients 
with  it,  anil  in  planting  tread  the  soil  firmly 
round  the  roots.  If  you  have  no  experience  in 
the  pruning  of  such  trees  you  would  do  well  to 
consult  a  gardener  on  theBpot,  as  much  depends 
on  a  good  start.  Allow  the  trees  to  stait 
naturally  into  growth,  and  do  not  retain  more 
shoots  than  can  be  conveniently  trained  in,  but 
remove  all  others  when  they  have  grown  2  inches 
in  length.  If  you  havo  good  and  well  rooted 
trees  from  a  local  nursery,  and  pi  int  them 
before  the  roots  get  dry,  you  may  secure  a  few 
fruits  the  next  year.] 


Nicoticlde.  —  We  recently  received  a 
sample  bottle  of  this  new  vaporiser,  and  having 
subjected  it  to  a  variety  of  testB,  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  tho  most  qlficacious  we 
have  tried.  Its  effect  on  all  insect  life  i9  well- 
nigh  magical,  which  we  attribute  to  its  quick 
and  rapid  vaporising  properties.  This  I  itter  is 
mainly  due  to  the  nearer  proximity  to  the 
flame,  yet  quite  Bafe  owing  to  the  size  and  the 
general  construction  of  tho  cup  containing  the 
liquid.  The  rapid  and  quick  action  on  all  insect 
life  allows  no  time  for  the  escape  of  the  pest, 
which  in  not  a  few  of  thoso  moro  slow  in  notion 
is  the  case,  numbers  of  tho  pests  secreting  them¬ 
selves  on  first  feeling  the  action  of  the  fumes. 
With  "Nicoticide”  this  is  impoisible,  the 
wholo  host  being  overcome  forthwith.  In  this 
way  this  useful  and  safe  article  is  rendered  not 
only  valuable  but  distinctly  economical.  Wo 
were  not  only  surprised  but  distinct  ly  pleased 
with  the  results.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  to 
i  ven  tender  foliage. 
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GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — Fire-heat  must  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  fire-heat  has  been  unnecessary,  but 
with  a  change  of  weather  will  come  damp  and 
decay  in  a  perfectly  cold  house,  and  to  have 
Gowers  in  good  condition  a  temperature  of 
GO  degs.  at  night  will  be  required.  A  large  part 
of  the  show  from  this  onwards  for  the  next  three 
months  will  in  most  places  be  Chrysanthemums, 
and  a  damp  atmosphere  will  make  short  work 
of  the  large  blooms.  Hence  tho  necessity  for 
care  in  watering  not  to  spill  more  water  in  doing 
the  work  than  can  be  avoided,  and  to  ventilate 
tho  houso  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  This  does 
not  mean  that  strong  currents  are  to  rush 
through  the  house,  but  tho  ventilators  are  to  be 
so  managed  that  a  buoyant  atmosphere  is  main¬ 
tained  both  night  and  day.  It  is  in  damp 
weather  that  a  little  warmth  in  tho  pipes  comes 
in  so  useful.  Soot-water  is  a  useful  and  cheap 
stimulant  for  many  plants,  especially  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  Luculia  gratissima.  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  now  for  the  most  part  past  their 
best  and  should  be  gradually  ripened  off  in  a 
cool-house  or  pit.  They  will  be  the  less  missed 
because  many  beautiful  fibrous-rooted  Begonias 
which  flower  naturally  in  winter  are  coming  into 
bloom.  There  aro  several  really  good  things 
among  the  old  varieties  for  flowering  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  SO  degs.  or  so.  Begonia  insignia  and 
B.  fuchsioides  are  very  useful,  though  somewhat 
in  tho  background  at  present.  Scarlet  Salvias 
are  coming  in  and  will  act  as  a  foil  to  tho  paler 
coloured  Chrysanthemums.  Very  large  bushes 
can  bo  obtained  by  planting  out  in  June,  and 
they  lift  well.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to 
another  useful  plant,  the  Eupatorium,  which 
flowers  well  in  a  cool-house  in  winter,  and  if  the 
plants  are  pruned  back  rather  hard  after  flower¬ 
ing  and  planted  out  they  will  form  immense 
bushes  covered  with  flowers.  The  early  sown 
Mignonette  will  bo  coming  into  flower,  and 
though  it  makes  no  great  show,  its  prosenco  will 
lie  appreciated.  Plumbago  capensis  is  still  to 
the  fore  in  many  houses,  and  Abutilons  are 
i  howy  as  bushes  in  the  border. 

The  unheated  greenhouse.— Chrys 
anthemums  will  make  a  good  show  for  a  long 
time  in  an  unheated  house  where  the  plants 
have  been  naturally  grown.  The  large,  highly- 
fed  blooms  will  be  liable  to  damp,  but  the 
smaller  flowers  will  keep  well  when  freely 
ventilated  and  the  wator-pot  used  carefully. 
Tea  and  other  Hoses  should  always  form  part  of 
the  furniture  of  a  cold-house,  as  a  few  blooms 
nmy  bo  had  even  in  winter.  .Some  of  the  late- 
flowering  Starworts  are  lovely  in  pots  under 

S' ass  and  are  easily  grown.  Two  or  three  of 
e  lovely  bright-coloured  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
pots  will  be  charming  in  tho  cold-house  for 
some  time.  They  will  be  grown  outsido  during 
summer  and  moved  inside  at  the  approach  of 
frost.  Then,  later,  any  Christmas  Hoses  in  tubs 
or  largo  pots  will  make  a  brave  show,  and  the 
hardy  Primroses  will  be  a  special  feature,  and 
bulbs  of  many  kinds  can  be  grown  without  heat. 
Something  also  may  be  done  with  hardy  annuals, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  coloured-leaved  plants 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere  that  want  a  little 
protection  to  show  them  at  their  host.  The 
n  .viler  of  a  glass- houso,  even  without  tho  trouble 
and  expenso  of  a  fire,  need  not  envy  those  who 
have  heated  structures  and  the  never-ending 
worries  of  lamps  and  tires. 

Winter  Cucumbers.  -These  will  want 
all  the  robustness  wo  can  store  up  in  tho  plants 
now  before  the  winter  is  over.  Firm,  hardy 
growths,  produced  in  a  light  structure,  with  tho 
roots  in  rather  firm  compost,  chiefly  of  turfy 
loom,  whioh  must  be  free  from  wire  or 
eclworms,  will  bear  freely  through  the  winter. 
I.et  the  plants  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
house  before  stopping,  and  afterwards  pinch 
every  shoot  ono  leaf  beyond  tho  fruit  os  soon  os 
tho  leaf  is  formed,  and  if  too  many  shoots  are 
produced  rub  or  pinch  some  of  the  buds  off  in 
tho  early  stages  of  growth.  Overcrowding  of 
(hoots  or  foliage  must  be  avoided  if  the  plants 
oro  to  do  good  work.  All  deformed  fruits 
should  be  removed  when  young  and 
left  should  be  cut  bje/ore  ffhpy  ]gpfc  nil 

are  two  courses  open  for  the  cult? _  „ 

follow,  and  ho  will  doubtless  be  guided  by  his 
circumstances.  If  quick  results  are  required, 


regardless  of  a  long  or  constant  supply,  the 
plants  may  be  rushed  on  with  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  without  ventilation,  but  if  a  regular, 
steady  supply  is  wanted,  a  slightly  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  with  ventilation  on  warm,  sunny 
days,  will  bo  helpful.  In  all  cases  light  top- 
dressings  of  healthy,  sweet  soil  should  be  given 
often,  and  the  necessary  moisture  must  be 
present  both  at  the  roots  and  in  tho  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Late  Peaches.— Many  late  Peaches  under 
glasB  are  injured  in  flavour  by  watering  too 
Irecly  when  tho  fruits  are  ripening  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  houso  too  close.  It  may  bo  necessary  to 
use  a  littlo  fire-heat  to  ripen  the  wood,  though 
after  such  a  summer  this  is  not  likely.  As 
soon  as  the  Peaches  are  gathered  syringe  or  hose 
tho  trees  and  thoroughly  moisten  tho  roots. 

Window  gardening. —Now  that  fires 
are  lighted  again  dust  will  settle  on  the  leaves, 
and  the  syringe  must  be  used  more  frequently. 
Window- boxes  getting  shabby  may  be  replen¬ 
ished  with  late  ABters  or  Veronicas.  Pernottyas 
with  berries  aro  very  bright  now. 

Outdoor  garden  — New  beds  and  borders 
for  hardy  plants  should  bo  thoroughly  prepared 
and  manured.  To  plant  in  shallow,  badly  pre¬ 
pared  land  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment, 
slid  manure  should  lie  used  freely.  For  dry, 
hot  soil  use  cow  or  pig-manure,  and  work  it  in 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  deep,  breaking  up 
tho  land  at  least  2  feet  deep.  The  sooner  this 
work  is  done  t  he  better,  and  plant,  if  the  land 
lias  been  worked  into  suitable  condition,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  October,  or  else  wait  till 
spring.  Unless  the  land  is  in  good  working 
condition,  I  would  rather  wait  till  spring,  as  it 
is  very  important  that  the  plants  find  the  soil 
in  good  condition  for  immediate  rooting  tho 
moment  they  are  planted  therein.  Some  things 
require  to  ho  transplanted  ovory  three  or  four 
years,  others  dislike  lieing  removed  ;  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  study  each  family  to  be  able 
to  treat  each  correctly.  The  ground  is  too  dry 
yet  to  move  anything,  and  though  the  end  of 
September  is  a  good  time  to  transplant  ever¬ 
greens  of  all  kinds,  we  must  wait  for  rain  unless 
water  can  be  lavishly  used.  The  Starworts  are 
lovely  now  and  stand  the  drought  well,  and  tho 
perennial  Sunflower  Miss  MelHsh  is  (i  foet  high 
and  just  beginning  to  flower.  Though  it  has 
not  had  a  drop  of  water,  its  growth  has  been 
unchecked  ;  in  fact,  all  tho  Sunflowers  aro  dry- 
weather  plants.  Scdum  spectabilo  is  showy 
now.  Tender  plants  in  borders  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  safety  before  frost  comes. 

Fruit  garden. — Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
gather  late  Apples  and  l’ears.  If  taken  off  the 
trees  too  soon  they  will  shrivel  and  bo  useless. 
There  is  never  likely  to  be  a  glut  of  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  Plums.  In  some  districts  this  Plum 
requires  a  wall,  but  in  favourable  situations  it 
bears  woll  both  as  a  pyramid  and  also  as  a 
standard.  As  a  late  dessert  Plum  it  has  no 
equal,  and  will  kcop  in  condition  somo  time 
after  it  is  ripe  in  a  cool,  dry  fruit-room.  In  dry 
soilB  Strawberries  have  suffered  from  drought, 
and  this  must  act  prejudicially  upon  the  next 
year’s  crop.  .Something  may  bo  dono  now  to 
make  good  tho  deficiency  with  rich  mulchings 
and  a  heavy  soaking  of  water  unless  we  have  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  Both  old  and  new  planta¬ 
tions  require  more  support.  .Some  Pears  and 
Apples  on  well-nourished  trees  are  very  fine, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  fruits  will  be  small  this 
season.  The  crop  is  too  heavy  for  the  fruit  to 
lie  lino.  In  spite  of  tho  drought  there  are  still 
some  trees  which  have  made  wood  ton  freely, 
and  this  is  usually  aggravated  by  drought,  which 
compels  tho  trees  lo  strike  down  deeper  to 
obtain  moisture.  The  only  remedy  is  root- 
pruning,  whioh  should  have  attention  now. 
Fig-trees,  where  the  roots  have  been  under 
control,  have  borne  good  crops  of  excellent  fruit. 
Fig-trees  not  bearing  should  have  the  roots 
lifted. 

Vegetable  garden  —Tho  ren?cn  1ms  be<  n 
favourable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and 
where  the  hoe  has  been  used  freely  the  crops 
are  looking  well.  There  is  nothing  like  a  looso 
surface,  frequently  stirred,  to  keep  the  plauts 
growidg  freely  in  a  dry  season.  A  mulch  of 
n  tmtijidtas  been  tho  salvatiou  of  late.  Peas  ju- 
a  dtK  garden.  Autocrat  has  proved  itself) asUanC 
abnrrea  for  a  dry  soason,  for  eithor  midscaaon 
orlateu-e,  and  will  probably  be  more  plaMn 


next  season.  Salt  has  proved  a  valuable 
dressing  for  dry,  porous  soils.  A  pound  to  the 
square  yard,  scattered  over  the  surface,  and 
either  forked  in  or  not,  will  make  its  presence 
felt,  and  an  ounce  to  a  3-gallon  can  of  water  is  a 
useful  stimulant  to  Mushroom-beds,  especially 
when  they  have  been  in  bearing  some  time. 
This  is  a  good  BeaBon  for  making  up  Mushroom- 
beds  either  indoors  or  outside.  Outside  beds 
must  be  sheltered  from  heavy  raiiiB  and  by 
coverings  of  dry  litter.  Cabbages  and  Lettuces 
may  still  be  planted.  Celery  before  earthing  up 
must  have  tne  roots  thoroughly  moistened,  or 
the  hearts  may  bolt  and  tho  leaf  stems  bo 
hollow.  Garden  rubbish  should  be  dealt  with 
promptly  by  passing  it  through  the  fire,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  lime  and  working  it  into  com¬ 
post.  Sometimes  when  trenching  is  going  on  it 
can  be  turned  to  profitable  account  by  burying 
it  in  the  trenches.  Pea-sticks,  if  taken  care  ot, 
will  last  two  years.  The  old  sticks  eomo  in  for 
early  Peas.  E.  Hohiuy. 

THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

October  Sill. — Cucumbers  in  houses  aro  gouo 
over  frequently  to  pinch  and  tie  in  young 
shoots.  The  Vines  in  early  houses  have  had 
the  bearing  Bhoots  shortened  back  to  four  or 
five  eyes ;  the  final  pruning  will  be  given 
shortly.  Vines  in  pots  intendod  for  forcing  aro 
standing  outside  with  tho  rods  nailed  against  a 
wall ;  the  roots  aro  not  permitted  to  got  dust 
dry.  Arum  Lilies  have  been  placed  in  a  light, 
airy  houso ;  the  strongest  plauts  will  have 
warmth  shortly  to  flower  for  Christmas. 

October  nth. — Potted  up  all  tho  tricolor 
and  other  variegated  Geraniums  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  stock.  Wo  aro  rather  partial  to 
mixtures  of  these  and  blue  or  mauve  Violas. 
Tho  beds  now  will  bo  filled  with  bulbs  and 
hardy  annuals  that  were  sown  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  transplant  woll.  All  spare  frames 
have  bcon  filled  with  Violets,  chiefly  the  long- 
stalked,  single-flowered  kinds  for  bunching. 
The  lights  will  be  kept  off  for  the  preeent,  and 
ventilation  given  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  A  freshly  stirred  soil  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

October  10th. — Planted  a  lot  of  Rose  cuttings 
in  a  specially  prepared  bed  of  loam  in  a  shady 

Cition.  All  Chrysanthemums,  cxcopt  tho 
ist  kinds  for  flowering  at  Christmas,  are  now 
inside  with  the  lights  open  night  and  day  oxcept 
when  raining.  Liquid-manure  in  a  weak  state 
is  given  twico  a  week,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
being  given  occasionally,  with  other  artificials 
for  a  change.  A  light  shade  is  placed  over 
expanding  flowers  when  tho  sun  is  bright. 
Pruned  Hoses  in  cool-house  ;  wo  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  beautiful  blooms  of  Climbing  Niphetos  and 
others. 

October  llth. — Moved  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
and  ( 'incrarias  from  cold  pit  to  house ;  no 
fire  will  bo  used  just  at  present  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  things  will  not  bo  permitted  to 
suffer  from  damp.  We  have  just  finished  over¬ 
hauling  heating  apparatus  and  putting  in  a  new 
boiler  to  one  set  of  houses,  with  a  view  to 
economise  fuel.  Tomatoes  from  cool-houses 
have  all  been  gathered  and  laid  on  mats  under 
glass  to  ripen.  Houses  are  wanted  now  for 
other  purposes.  The  Tomato  season  under  glass 
has  been  fairly  good,  and  Cucumbers  have  done 

wonderfully  well. 

October  13th.  Root  pruned  several  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  that  wore  making  rather  too  much 
wood  and  disinclined  to  bear.  We  usually  lift 
young  trees  after  they  havo  been  planted  four 
years  or  so,  and  replant,  laying  out  the  roots  in 
the  best  position  to  be  near  the  surface  within 
reach  of  the  necessary  top-dressing.  The  spade 
is  never  used  over  the  roots  of  fruit-trees.  A 
littlo  ear tli  has  been  drawn  up  to  the  rows  of 
Lttks.  Several  soakings  of  liquid- manure  have 
been  given  at  suitable  intervals.  Put  in  more 
cuttings  of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

October  13th. — Removed  a  lot  of  Tuberoses 
from  cold-frames  to  warm  quarters  to  open 
blombfiknSWAdlk'V’e  several  hundreds  in  5-inch 
I  pgta-j *  ha t-Nwi  1 L  bo  brought  qn-rin  succession  aa 
[required.'''' ihesaLwerW'stslrSea  outside,  as  we 
waufi  thorn  dates /]  Shinned  i  tho  buds  of  Chrya- 
MRhtlrtuiningriJwirTl-lim  1  Cuttings.  They  will 
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not  bo  thinned  overmuch,  as  the  rage  for  large 
bloomB  for  vases  is  dying  out.  Placed  stock  of 
cuttings  of  bedding  plants  on  shelves  in  cool 
houses.  The  rearrangement  of  the  conservatory 
is  a  weekly  affair  now,  the  plants  in  bloom  being 
moved  from  other  houses  as  required. 

•  BIRDS. 

Canaries  not  singing:  (Xantho).— The 
fact  of  your  birds  being  kept  in  the  same  room, 
and,  presumably,  within  sight  of  each  other, 
would  quite  account  for  their  not  singing.  Wo 
should  advise  you  to  either  remove  one  of  them 
to  another  room,  or  use  some  means  to  prevent 
them  seeing  one  another.  The  only  other  thing 
that  might  cause  them  to  refuse  to  use  their 
vocal  powers  is  obesity.  Possibly  the  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  the  “  Hart/.  Mountain  Food  ” 
have  caused  your  birds  to  become  over- fat.  If 
this  is  the  case,  which  may  be  known  by  an 
unusually  sleek  and  plump  appearance,  short¬ 
ness  of  breath,  and  a  disinclination  to  move 
about,  you  should  put  them  upon  spare  and 
simple  diet  for  a  timo,  and  encourage  them  to 
tako  plonty  of  exercise.--^.  S.  G. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Exclusion  of  light  from  gardon  by  a 
neighbour's  building.— A  and  li  own  adjoining 
houses  and  gardens,  and  B  intends  to  build  a  warehouse 
the  full  length  of  his  garden,  and  as  it  will  lie  on  the  south 
side  of  A  s  garden  it  will  completely  exclude  the  sun  for 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  What  remedy  has  A ? — 
O.  O.  E. 

(A  has  no  remedy.  If  the  warehouse  interfered  with 
the  access  of  light  to  any  ancient  windows,  A  could  have 
the  erection  of  the  building  restrained  by  injunction,  but 
he  has  no  remedy  for  tho  exclusion  of  light  and  heat  from 
the  garden.— K.  C.  T  | 

Right  to  water.— I  occupy  a  houso  and  garden, 
and  tne  only  water  supply  we  have  is  obtained  from  a 
ditch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  There  are  stone 
stops  leading  into  the  ditch,  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  water  for  this  house  forty  years  ago.  We 
have  been  here  thirteen  years  and  have  always  used  this 
water.  Can  the  farmer  who  owns  the  land  adjoining  the 
ditch  prevent  us  taking  the  water?  Of  course  he  owns 
the  ditch,  hut  can  ho  interfere  with  the  stone  steps?— 
T.  II.  H. 

(The  right  to  water  is  gained  by  twenty  years'  user,  and 
as  you  and  your  predecessors  in  occupation  have  taken 
water  from  the  ditch  for  forty  years,  tho  owner  of  the 
ditch  cannot  prevent  you  from  continuing  to  take  water ; 
neither  can  he  Interfere  with  the  steps  your  predecessors 
put  down.— K.  C.  T.l 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act  —  a  gar¬ 
dener's  claim.— I  have  been  regularly  employed  as  a 
gardener  since  June,  lSOU,  and  In  February  last  I  injured 
my  left  elbow,  anil,  after  being  treated  by  two  doctors,  I 
have  been  for  eight  weeks  an  outpatient  of  a  hospital,  and 
I  have  npw  to  enter  the  hospital  to  undergo  an  operation 
to  my  arm.  As  1  cannot  do  his  work,  my  employer  has 
filled  my  situation.  Can  I  claim  compensation,  and,  if  so, 
how?— Sl'Bl.vu  CROCK. 

I  Vou  cannot  claim  compensation  under  tho  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  as,  to  far  os  gardeners  aro  concerned, 
their  occupation  will  not  lie  within  tho  Act  until  the  first 
of  July  next.  Whether  you  have  any  claim  under  tho 
Employers'  Liability  Act  is  raoro  than  I  can  say,  hut  if  you 
will  write  again  and  state  how  the  injury  was  occasioned 
further  advice  will  ho  given. — li.  C.  T.) 

Trespass  by  telephone  company.— A  and  If 
own  adjoining  [looses  and  gardens,  and  during  A's 
absence  from  home  B  erected  a  tall  telephone  pole  close  to 
A's  garden  wall,  and  the  telephone  company  put  up 
1”  wires,  which  pass  over  A's  house  and  garden.  Can  A 
compel  the  removal  of  the  wires  7-0.  O.  E, 

[If  tho  pole  is  erected  on  It’s  land  tho  erection 
is  lawful,  but  if  the  telephone  company  who 
have  placed  tho  wiros  in  position  have  no 
Parliamentary  powers,  they  may  bo  compelled 
to  remove  the  wires,  os  they  will  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  trespass.  A  should  enquire  of  the 
company  as  to  tho  circumstances  under  which 
they  put  up  tho  wiros.  They  may  bo  autho¬ 
rised  by  statute,  and  if  they  aro  will  soon 
inform  him  that  such  is  the  case. — K.  C.  T.] 

Master  and  apprentice -fine  for  absence. 

—My  sen  Is  an  apprentice  In  an  iron  foundry,  and  he 
receives  a  weekly  wage  of  lls.  Last  Thursday  he  absented 
himself  without  leave,  and  his  master  stopped  a  day's  pay 
(Is.  0(1.),  and  also  deducted  5s.  os  a  fine  for  absence,  paying 
him  2s.  (I  I.  for  the  five  days  Instead  of  7s.  (Id.  Hod  the 
master  the  legal  right  to  do  this  ?— F.  W. 

|  Tho  master  had  no  right  to  make  any 
deduction  by  way  of  fino  unless  a  contract  as  to 
fines  for  such  absences  had  been  specially  made 
and  signed  by  your  son,  or  that,  in  the  alter¬ 
native,  notico  of  tho  contract  and  of  its  terms 
was  posted  in  such  place  or  pluces  as  the  work¬ 
men,  apprentices,  otc.,  affected  thereby,  could 
readily  road  it  and  copy  it.  In  tho  absenco  of 
such  a  contract  tho  deduction  WMTtHegal,  and 
your  son  may  i  take  ;  prqceedints  urfdllr  t;V 
Kmployors’  and  Workmen's  ActS-il/Sr  Tn 
justices  have  jurisdiction  as  the  trade  is  on 


which  is  within  the  Act,  and  the  matter  is  a 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  premium  paid  did  not 
exceed  £25.—  K.  C.  T.] 

Groom-gardener's  notice -right  to  livery. 
— My  groom-gardener  has  been  with  mo  three  years,  and 
now  talks  of  leaving,  I  pay  him  once  a  month  a  cheque 
for  four  weeks'  wages,  at  10s,  a  week  flow  much  notice 
must  be  given  by  either  side  to  determine  the  contract  ? 
He  has  worn  his  present  livery  three  times.  To  whom 
does  it  belong  ?— A.  S.  D. 

[It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  week's  notice 
or  a  month's  notice  is  required  ;  but,  having 
regard  to  the  wearing  of  livery,  1  think  the  man 
is  a  domestic  servant,  and  a  month's  notice  is 
necessary  to  determine  tho  contract.  1  f  there 
has  boon  no  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  suit  of  livery  belongs  to  you  and  must  he 
left  by  the  servant  when  his  service  ends. — 
K.  C.  T  ] 

The  fencing  question.— 1  rent  an  orchard  which 

adjoins  land  on  which  a  farmer  keej>s  cows  ;  the  boundary 
fence  belongs  to  me,  and  is  of  Thorn,  and  good.  Tho 
farmer's  cows  break  through  the  hedge  and  damage  my 
Apple-trees.  Must  he  keep  his  cows  out,  and  can  I  obtain 
compensation  from  him  for  the  damage,  or  must  I  repair 
the  fence F.  H.  S. 

[Vou  say  the  fence  is  good,  hut  it  evidently  is 
not  good,  or  tho  cows  would  not  break  through. 
The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  every  person 
must  Keep  his  own  stock  from  straying,  unless 
ho  can  show  that  his  neighbour  is  hound  to 
keep  up  a  fence  for  his  benefit.  Nothing  in 
your  statement  shows  that  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  fence  against  your  neighbour's 
stock,  hut  you  may  be  under  such  all  the  same. 
Your  best  course  is  to  enquire  of  your  landlord 
whether  you  are  under  such  an  obligation — ho 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  know.  If  the  fence 
has  been  maintained  many  years  by  yourself 
and  your  predecessors,  and  there  has  never  boon 
nny  stock  in  the  orchard,  and  so  tho  fenco  has 
not  been  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  stock  from  getting  out  of  tho  orchard,  you 
aro  probably  bound  to  fence  for  tho  benefit  of 
your  neighbour  and  so  cannot  claim  damages 
from  him. — K.  C.  T.] 

Footway  under  public  footpath.— I  havo  two 
gardens  separated  by  a  public  footpath.  1  want  to  connect 
these  by  an  underground  passage  5  feet  wide.  The  path 
is  an  old  nght-of-way  across  fields  which  have  been 
enclosed  and  cut  up  for  building.  The  two  gardens  have 
frontages  of  some  BO  feet  opposite  to  each  other  along  this 
path.  The  estate  of  which  thoy  were  part  was  cut  up  and 
sold  some  12  or  11  years  ago,  and  the  vendor  has  been 
dead  several  years.  What  I  want  to  know  is:  1.  Have 
the  local  (urbin)  authorities  the  power  either  to  give  me 
permission  to  mako  the  tunnel  or  to  prevent  me  from  so 
doing?  How  far  would  their  control  extend  below  the 
surfoco?  2,  Have  I  any  presumptive  right  to  the  ground 
under  the  path,  on  account  of  the  frontages  to  it  ?  The 
land  on  cither  side  was  originally  part  of  the  samo  field. 
3,  Would  it  lie  needful  to  obtain  permission  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lust  owner  of  the  undivided  estate ?  I, 
Failing  to  trace  the  right  person,  what  would  lie  tho  rlBk 
of  proceeding  without  permission  ?  0,  How  long  would  it 
take  to  “secure"  the  right  of  passage  way,  if  risked? 
The  pathway  is  kept  in  order  by  the  local  authorities,  so 
may  do  presumed  to  have  boon  "  taken  over  "  by  them.— 
X.  Y. 

[In  reply  to  (2),  it  appears  from  the  sketch 
plan  sent  that  tho  footpath  runs  between  the 
two  gardons,  and  that  tho  gardens  and  tho  foot- 

K.tli  originally  formed  part  of  tho  samo  field. 

util  tho  contrary  is  proved,  the  presumption 
is  that  you,  as  owner  of  tho  land  on  each  sido  of 
tho  path,  aro  also  owner  of  tho  soil  of  so  much 
of  tho  path  as  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
gardens  you  own.  (1)  The  urban  council  do 
not  own  the  soil  of  tho  way,  unless  it  can  ho 
proved  to  havo  boon  acquired  by  thorn.  Their 
rights  are  confined  to  tho  surface  only,  or  at 
most  to  bo  much  of  tho  under  soil  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  tho  path.  Thoy  cannot 
prevent  you  from  makiug  tho  tunnel,  and  no 
permission  from  them  is  nocossary.  It  will, 
however,  be  wise  for  you  to  inform  the  council 
what  you  propose  to  do  and  how  you  propose  to 
do  it,  stating  that  you  will  tako  care  not  to  let 
down  tho  path  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  comfort  of  tho  public  or  witli  tho  right-of- 
way.  (.'!)  No;  unless  tho  conveyance  shows  that 
ho  has  reserved  to  himself  the  soil  of  the 

Cth,  which  is  most  uulikely.  (4)  There  would 
no  risk.  (.5)  If  the  soil  does  not  belong  to 
you,  you  would  acquire  a  right  as  against  tho 
ownor  in  twelve  years. — K.  C.  T.] 


Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  1*  M. 
Hardy  Flowers  :  uiviny  full  and  comurchonsiee 
Information  of  their  culture  and  arranyement,  irith 
dpt um*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
'—lilf  the  most  ornamental  /tower*,  the  toil,  position, 

wt  suit  able.  OJ  all  Newsagents)  tflaofcMBfflsr  or, 
.  e,  1*.  9il.,/rom  The  PuUUher,W/\  clnkiraiiiipibii-' 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  Inserted  <n 

Gardbnino  free  of  chary e.  if  correspondent*  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Qakusxixo,  37,  Southamplon-street,  Covent 
Garden,  Lomlon.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publish**.  The  name  and  a<ldress  of  the  sender  art 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  Queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  shmM  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardbxixq  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  (Ae  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Side  shoots  from  Gladioli  (M.  a.  if.).— As  far  as 
wc  know,  no  other  variety  of  Gladiolus  sends  out  side 
shoot*  to  the  same  extent  os  »onio  individuals  of  the 
Childs!  race,  though  Gladiolus  cardinal!*  does  so  at  times 
to  a  limited  extent. 

Bulrushes  (if.  B)  —You  may  at  least  try  to  do  so. 
and  if  you  secure  strong  roots  at  planting  time,  which  had 
best  be  done  in  February  rather  than  now,  you  may  get  a 
certain  amount  of  success.  In  this  space,  however,  we 
fear  your  chiel  difficulty  will  lie  to  keep  up  a  sutHcient 
supply  of  moisture.  For  this  reason  you  should  at  least 
leave  a  space  of  3  inches  available  for  water  when  placing 
in  the  soil,  which  latter  should  he  of  a  heavy  or  clayey 
nature. 

Polyanthus  and  Auriculas  (SI.  it.  Vale*).— 

You  may  plant  the  above  at  any  time  when  the  boxes  arc 
now  vacant.  As  you  have  a  preference  for  a  greater 
number  of  the  Polyanthus,  you  had  beet  plant  throe  first 
at  about  (i  inches  apart.  You  can  then  dispose  of  the 
Auriculas  to  suit  your  own  desire.  Any  good  garden  soil, 
fairly  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  some  sharp  sand 
added,  will  grow  these  plants.  They  will,  however,  need 
water  frequently  if  the  boxes  are  so  placed  that  they  do 
not  got  the  rainfall. 

Lawn  Grass  dressing  (M.  C.).— You  should  I* 
able  to  obtain  basic  slag  from  any  artificial  manure  mer¬ 
chant  in  sonic  of  the  northern  towns.  As  to  quantity  to 
he  applied,  we  advise  aliout  3  Hi.  per  rod;  and  for  J  acre 
that  would  mean  8(io  lb.,  or,  roughly,  a  little  over  3  cwt 
Apply  it  so  soon  as  you  get  It,  strewing  it  on  evenly.  A 
very  liberal  dressing  of  soot  may  also  lie  given  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  or  in  showery  weather.  It  will  goon 
wash  in.  Yon  will  do  well  to  add  a  dressing  of  2  lb.  per 
rod.  or  a  total  of  240  lb.,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the 
lawn  early  in  April  next. 

Phloxes  In  shady  places  (Galgorm).— Tho  chief 
requirements  of  these  arc  moisture  and  a  deep  and  very 
rioli  Boll ;  lint  no  enriching  of  the  soil  can  take  tho  place 
of  moisture  in  these  plants,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  shade  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  The  only  thing  is  a 
little  later  flowering  ;  but  at  the  time  of  flowering  of  these 
plants  plenty  of  light  is  everywhere  available,  and  wc 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Avoid  a  position  too  near 
to  the  house,  whore  a  probably  existing  cellar  or  under¬ 
ground  room  may  afford  a  too  rapid  drainage,  and  there¬ 
fore  (oo  dry,  for  these  plants.  But  this  may  be  overcome 
by  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  right  time. 

Border  In  front  of  shrubs  (West  Worthing).— 
Azaleas  of  the  mollis  section  and  dwarf  Rhododendron" 
arc  both  good  hut  rather  doubtful  subjeots  on  a  clay  soii. 
Would  not  Rows  or  hardy  perennials  suit  your  purpose,  of 
both  as  n  mixed  urrangemrnt?  There  is  plenty  of  goo  I 
hardy  plants  flowering  away  for  months— Pansies,  Irises, 
l’yrcthrums.  l’hloxes— that  make  a  lino  display,  and 
which  may  be  extended  into  autumn  if  need  be.  If  you 
will  slate  thi-  size  of  your  border  and  whether  these  hardy 
things  arc  likely  to  suit  you,  we  will  give  you  an  assort¬ 
ment  that  will  provide  a  suooesaional  flowering  or  one  for 
a  more  fixed  period,  as  you  wish. 

Marech&l  Nlel  with  lateral  growths  (Ger¬ 
trude).  —  You  were  rather  premature  in  bendirfg  the 
shoot.  What  wo  Intended  to  convey  was  that  you  should 
do  this  early  in  the  new  year,  instead  of  cutting  away  the 
growth.  The  bending  Is  sure  to  accelerate  the  buds  in 
starting  into  growth.  But  your  plant  is  not  likely  to  grow 
much  more  now  this  season,  therefore  you  will  do  well  to 
allow  it  to  remain  where  it  is.  If  the  small  lateral  growth* 
arc  "pinched"  now,  they  will  ripen  all  the  better,  ami 
you  should  reap  the  benefit  in  more  handsome  flowers. 
At  pruning  time  cut  hack  the  lateral  growths  to  some  two 
or  three  buds  or  eyes  from  the  main  branch. 

Border  under  Poplars  (ITest  IForfAiny).— ' The 
roots  of  these  are  about  the  most  hungry  of  all  trees,  and 
it  is  dilllcult,  particularly  if  the  trees  arc  large  and  of  long 
standing,  to  get  much  to  grow  under  or  even  near  them. 
Indeed,  the  success  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of 
attention  that  can  lie  given  to  watering  and  such  like,  and 
then  we  arc  not  very  sure  as  to  results.  Try  some  of  the 
Madonna  Lily  (l.illum  enndidum)  In  large  clumps,  some 
Iris  of  the  germanica  section,  Sunflowers,  the  early 
Mlchnclmas  Daisies,  Helenium  pumilum,  Tritomos,  Run- 
hecklas  of  sorts,  Everlasting  I'eos,  Crown  Imperials,  Ilya- 
nimbus  oandicam,  etc.  By  deep  digging,  cutting  *w»y 
all  the  roots  yon  come  across,  heavy  manuring,  and  liter¬ 
ally  soaking  with  water,  more  could  bo  accomplished. 

Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Almeo  (K.  V.  JP.).— The  top  of  tho  shoot  of  this  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  which  you  send  us  shows  distinctly  a  “  crown  "• 
bud,  which  had  formed  Indore  the  development  of  the  two 
shoots  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  on.  The 
“crown "-bud  Just  referred  to  should  hsvo  been  retained, 
and  the  two  shoot"  which  now  surround  it  should  have 
been  pinched  out  atthc  same  time.  This  would  then  have 
loft  the  bud  quite  alone  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  the 
Imd  would  then  have  been  retained.  The  only  thiog  you 
can  now  do  with  your  plants  is  to  retain  tho  next  scries  of 
buds  which  develop  on  the  plants,  but  this  will  give  you 
quite  a  late  display.  As  you  topped  your  plants  when 
(t|hey;f  jefe  AlWpchVB  high,  nnd  again  in  Juno,  you  should 
have  retained  the  first  buds  developing  on  the  plants 
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Marechal  Nlel  not  thriving  (A.M.O.).— Do  there 
not  prune  your  plant  now;  in<lee<l,  it  will  be  ns  well  to  drupn 
leave  it  alone,  as  tar  as  pruning  is  concerned,  until  it  tana, 
shorn  signs  of  improvement.  This  Rose  when  grown  in  a  talis,  i 
warm-house  is  best  pruned  immediately  otter  flowering  in 
April  or  May.  You  may  give  tho  plant  a  little  new  soil  . 
now.  It  it  be  planted 'out,  remove  some  ot  the  old  soil 
around  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  close  to  them,  ” 
rv  i  iil  replace  with  good  fibrous  loam  2  parts  and  cow-manure  "  “ 

1  part.  Should  the  plant  be  in  a  pot,  turn  it  out  and 
repot  into  pot  of  same  size  or  a  little  larger.  Make  soil  ,  't1 
ti  rin,  using  for  the  repotting  the  same  compost  as  advised  Wlt"  ‘ 
above.  Keep  tho  Geranium  and  Marguerite  cuttings  in  “P®1' 
I  raise  or  house  awny  from  the  frost,  but  otherw  ise  as  cool 
and  dry  as  you  can,  then  about  February  pot  olf  and  grow  ''®"“ 
on  in  warm-house  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  You  will  *1®''11 
obtain  much  finer  plants  by  so  doing.  arK  1 

Growing  India-rubber-plants  (tjueen  .Vab).—  romov 
The  propagation  of  the  India-rubber-plant  is  not  readily  nith  f 
curried  out  by  the  amateur,  a  propagating-case  with  .  . 
tiottom-heat  being  necessary  In  order  to  cnsuic  success.  ,  1 
The  usual  method  of  increase  Is  by  means  of  cuttings,  • ,  ®‘ 5 
which  in  the  case  of  tho  point  of  the  shoot  should  lie  from  _ 
•l  i  nches  to  0  inches  long,  while  the  rest  of  tho  stem  that 
is  .-still  green  and  furnished  with  fresh  leaves  may  be  cut  up  """ll® 
into  lengths,  leaving  an  eye  and  a  leaf  to  each.  These  ll®'e‘ 
should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots  tilled  with  a  compost  ,  °,ln 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  and  plunged 
in  a  close  propagating-case  in  a  bottom-heat  ot  70  degs.  to  "y ,  . 
S' »  degs.  In  nurseries  old  plants  are  kept  to  furnish  a  ®'J 
supply  of  cuttings,  and  as  these  arc  frequently  cut  back  "°°ar 
they  push  out  shoots  of  only  medium  vigour.  These  strike  "®®  r 
root  rnoro  readily  than  the  very  strong  ones,  a  remark 
that  applies  to  thu  propagation  of  plants  in  general.  snon‘ 
While  cuttings  need  soil  in  the  proportions  aliove  given,  Vli 
established  plants  will  require  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  servo 
loam  or  leaf-mould  (or  peat),  with  a  little  sand.  dentl; 

Seeding  a  lawn  (A.  .V.  B ).— We  should  have  pro- 
furred,  hail  tho  ground  been  fully  prepared,  to  sow  seed  .i.,,|r 
of  lawn  Grass  early  in  October.  Still,  the  season  may  w-a-ii 
remain  open  and  he  favourable  for  growth  in  the  middle 
of  October.  But  even  if  the  Grass  should  fail  or  be  killed 
'luring  the  winter,  you  will  still  ho  able  to  sow  next  April.  now 
Sowing,  however,  so  late  ns  tho  middle  of  October  renders  |„v.j. 
it  needful  for  you  to  sow  rather  thicker  than  In  the  spring,  , 
when  germination  is  more  rapid.  You  should,  when  you  , 
apply  for  the  lawn  Grass  seed,  tell  tho  seedsman  the 
character  of  your  soil  and  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  area  of  mOH, 
your  lawn.  He  will  be  tho  best  Judge  as  to  the  mixture  Bnj 
and  quantity.  It  any  Clover  be  added  it  should  be  in  very  •  m,,,, 
small  proportion.  Have  the  ground  very  level  and  line  on  __ 
tho  surface.  Sow  evenly,  well  rake  the  seed  in,  roll  It  .  *'■' 
well,  an  I  take  care  to  keep  olf  birds,  as  these  do  great  h®*. 11 
mischief.  «•“{* 

Gloxinias  not  blooming  (IF.  F.  //A  —  While  '  J! 
<  iloxiuias  will  in  the  south  of  England  flower  by  the  end  . 
of  July  without  fire-heat,  in  northern  localities,  such  as  8l,ke< 
yours,  they  need  a  little  more  assistance.  Undoubtedly  sool  f 
the  reason  of  yours  being  so  late  in  flowering  is  the  want  |u„ 
of  Just  a  little  fire-heat,  for  though  we  Imvo  hail  spoils  of  the  ti 
inordinately  hot  weather,  there  havo  lieen  cold  and  damp  whitc 
periods,  which  would  greatly  retard  the  development  of 
your  Gloxinias  In  the  case  of  plants  that  need  a  little 
additional  heat  during  the  summer,  a  good  deal  of  assist-  lu|j  „ 
anew  may  he  rendered  them  by  shutting  up  the  structure  .hing 
sulflcloiitlv  early  to  catch  some  of  the  sun-heat,  and  in  ,w0 " 
cold,  wlndv  weather  ventilation  should  be  sparingly  given. 

In  a  mixes!  greenhouse,  however,  it  is  not  conducive  to 
tho  welfare  of  flowering  plants  to  shut  up  the  structure  In  Or 
thu  summer  while  tho  sun  still  shines  on  It;  hence  the  can  \ 
greatest  measure  of  success  111  growing  Gloxinias  without  Potat 
tirc-hcat  results  when  they  are  grown  in  a  frame,  which  Golev 
can  bo  treated  as  desired  without  interfering  with  other  Eudb 
-  plants.  Vetcl 

Plants  under  Him  (llVrt  Hampstead).— If  the  J1"1’ 
simile  is  dense  and  the  soil  very  dry  we  fear  only  the  S?| , 
common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare),  Blechnum 
lioreole,  or  tho  Scolopendrlum  will  do.  But  you  may  , 
plant  the  common  Flag  (Iris  germanica),  the  Butcher  s  "~”® 
liroom  (Ituscus  nciileatus),  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  "®** 
calyclnuni),  Rock  Koscs  or  IlelinnthcmuinB,  Common  Ivy,  in®* 
Foxgloves,  Evening  Primroses,  Cyclamen  hedcriufolium,  ,  P*’1’,' 
valuable  for  its  foliage,  and  such  small  and  early-flowering  Plam 
bulbs  as  Winter  Aconites,  Squills,  Muscaris,  FritUlaries,  ®rK® 
t  hionodoxa,  Wood  Anemones,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  ln, 
with  some  hope  of  success.  If  you  have  opportunities  for  ®,  , 
watering  occasionally,  there  is  no  reason,  given  a  moderate  .  , pi" 
depth  of  soil,  why  quite  a  number  of  the  common  Lastreas  aDO' 
i  and  Athyriuins  should  not  be  given  a  trial.  In  short,  the  Tc 
success  nnd  the  measure  of  it  depend  very  largely  on  are  f 
vvliat  soil  and  moisture  are  available  during  growth.  If  tone 
this  is  reasonable  we  would  not  hesitate  to  try  a  variety  of  quid 
.  things  of  the  showy  and  inexpensive  type,  and  so  gain  an  asslsl 
,  experience  in  these  matters.  wout 

Winter  flowers  (Southsea).— There  aro  not  many 
things  that  will  flower  in  the  open  in  winter  that  are  , ' 
reliable,  but  of  these  the  Christmas  Rose  is  far  away  the 
linest.  This  is  a  feast  alone,  and  in  its  several  forms  will  i/'j,. 
main  tain  quite  a  succession  of  bloom.  Tho  first  to  flower  Bince 
is  If.  altifolius— this  in  November— followed  by  II.  niger  »uiiy 
ami  II.  niger  major,  II.  n.  angustilolius.  A  very  valuublo  L.|njj 
winter  (lower  is  Iris  stylosn,  and  its  varieties  all>a  and  j.,,^ 
speciosa,  but  to  get  theso  at  best  the  plauts  require  to  be  h.n.r 
established,  ami  they  prefer  a  warm  spot  ot  the  foot  of  a  w... 
south  wall.  Tussilago  fragrant  or  the  Winter  Heliotrope  rnn(L 
i,  n  valued  plant  that  needs  a  comer  alone.  Winter  Xn 
Aconites  come  very  early,  and  Snowdrops,  Leucijum  -j—:, 
vernutn,  Snow  Glery.  Hepaticas.  The  lovely  Iris  reticu-  J^v  r 
lata  that  appears  in  February  is  also  closely"  followed  by  .v,^  i 
others  of  tile  same  family.  01  Winter  Crocus,  Etrusens 
and  Sioberl  are  very  fine,  with  lioperatl  a  good  third. 
Cyclamen  hedenefolfum,  though  not  flowering  in  winter, 
produces  a  wealth  of  handsome  foliago  through  this  Jft 
l«criod  quite  equal  to  the  flowering  of  many  plants,  "as  c 
Closely  following  come  tho  earliest  Daffodils,  Narcissus  II  yo 
psllldus  pracox  for  example,  N.  minor,  N.  minimus,  and  to  he 
then  the  great  host  of  theso  flowers  in  rapid  succession.  got  d 
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there  are  some  beautiful  forms,  Juniperus  chinensis,  .1. 
drupocea,  .1.  Sabina,  J.  virginiuna  peudula,  Pinus  mon- 
tana,  ltetinospora  obtusa.  Thuja  I-obbi,  Thuja  occiden- 
talis,  and  Berbcris  Aqulfolium. 

FRUIT. 

American  blight  on  trees  (Stoke-on-Trent).— 
You  had  better  first  give  your  young  Apple-trees  infested 
with  woolly  aphis  a  good  washing,  using  for  the  purpose  a 
half-worn  puinl-brush,  with  a  solution  of  soft-soap  and 
soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  used  hot.  Scrub  out 
with  that  all  the  infested  parts  of  the  bark.  Then  make 
up  a  mixture  of  clay  (a  good  lump),  work  into  that  $  pint 
of  paraltln,  and  add  J  lb.  of  soft-soap ;  add  then  enough 
water  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  keeping  it  ns  used  con¬ 
stantly  stirred.  Well  work  it  with  the  brush  into  tho 
bark  of  the  stems  and  branches.  That  should  destroy 
every  insect.  You  may  do  good  if,  during  tho  winter,  von 
remove  ,'i  inches  of  the  topsoil  about  the  trues  and  replace 
with  fresh  soil. 

A  barren  Plum-tree  (Smilax).— It  is  not  probable 
that  your  Plum-tree  is  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  ;  that  is  seldom 
planted  as  a  standard,  as  in  such  case  it  is  a  floor  cropper 
and  needs  a  wall.  Possibly  it  is  Gisborne's  or  some 
similar  yellow  Plum.  But  we  think  you  would  do  well  to 
have  tho  tree  lifted  early  in  October,  then  havo  ail  suckers 
clean  cut  from  the  roots,  also  pruning  any  coarse  or 
bruised  roots.  If  you  replanted  in  the  same  place  at  least 
remove  some  of  the  old  soil  and  replace  with  fresh,  also 
add  Just  a  little  well-decayed  manure,  lime-rubbish,  nnd 
wood-aslies,  especially  with  tho  top  soil.  Replant  tho 
tree  rather  shallow,  and  when  done  secure  it  erect  with  a 
stout  stake ;  also  place  a  mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots. 
Shorten  tho  branches  onc-fourth  in  the  early  spring. 

Victoria  Plum-treo  (J.  C.).  —  You  hod  hotter 

servo  your  tree  as  advised  for  •*  Smilax."  ns  yours  evi¬ 
dently  needs  the  same  treatment.  If  so  dealt  with,  then, 
no  doubt,  tho  tree  will  soon  become  fruitful.  When  you 
ask  whether  you  shall  cut  bock  your  Pelargoniums  half 
their  length,  do  you  mean  large-flowered  show  ones,  or 
bedding  or  pot  Zonals,  or  Ivy-loaved  kinds?  Each  needs 
separate  treatment.  The  first  named  should  have  lieen 
cut  back  in  July  ;  the  Zonals  aro  liest  partially  shortened 
now,  hut  tho  hard  cutting  back  should  be  done  in  March. 
Ivy-ionved  kinds  are  best  left  until  the  spring,  hut  still 
you  may  put  cuttings  in  now.  Pansies  and  Violas  are 
very  apt  to  (lie  off  as  yours  have,  perhaps  through  soil 
sickness.  Wo  have  found  spring-planted  ones  to  suffer 
most.  Keep  your  cuttings  In  a  cold-framo  all  the  winter, 
and  when  you  plant  in  March  or  April  tako  carotogivo 
them  fresh  soil. 


Weak  Apple-tree  (Orchard)  —When  an  Apple-tree 
has  become  barren,  has  poor  leafage,  and  the  stems  are 
coated  with  Moss,  I.ichen,  and  fungus,  the  probable  cause 
is  that  thu  roots  have  got  into  poor,  sour  soil,  where  they 
are  starving  and  starving  tho  treo  for  lack  of  food.  Yoiir 
best  course  will  be  to  make  up  hot  lime-white,  using  un¬ 
slaked  lime  for  tho  purpose,  and  mixing  with  it  a  little 
soot  or  clay.  Coat  the  treo-stems  all  over  with  this,  using 
a  big  brusli ;  then  mako  more  lime-white  and  well  syringe  ' 
the  tree  all  over  until  every  part  is  coated  with  tho  lime- 
white.  That  would  kill  the  Moss,  etc.  Then  open  a 
trench  round  the  troo  6  feet  from  the  stum,  and  bury  in 
some  manure  ;  also  fork  oft  some  of  the  surface  soil  and 
odd  a  dressing  of  manure,  rccoatlng  that  with  soil.  Those 
things  should  work  wonders  for  your  trees  ill  a  year  or 
two.  Thore  is  no  such  hook  as  you  want. 

VEGETABLES. 

Crops  after  Potatoes  ( A’oriee).— .The  crops  that 
can  with  any  advantage  follow  after  the  lifting  of  late 
Potatoes  aro  very  few.  They  comprise  Cabbages  ami 
Coleworts,  any  lato  Kales  and  Savoys,  or  autumn-sown 
Eudivoand  Lettuce.  It  is  too  lato  to  sow  seeds,  except 
Vetches,  thickly  to  make  quick  growth  and  to  dig  in,  but 
tho  birds  must  be  kept  from  the  seeds.  However,  your 
best  course  will  lie  to  get  plants  of  any  good  variety  of 
Cabluigo,  and  plant  those  so  soon  as  you  can  in  rows  ‘J  feet 
apart.  Also,  if  to  be  obtained,  plant  out  1  2  inches  apart 
Rosette  and  Hardy  Green  Coleworts  to  either  pull  or  cut 
next  March,  when  Just  turning  In  small  but  useful  heads. 
Tho  Cabbages  should  heart  in  during  May  ami  June,  much 
depending  on  the  variety.  If  you  hove  Kale  and  Savoy 

Clouts,  put  those  out  thickly  also,  as  they  cannot  become 
irgo  now.  It  is  rather  late  for  Endive ;  but  if  you  will 
throw  up  beds  4  feet  wido,  ami  with  a  slo|>e  to  the  sun, 
and  wilt  put  out  on  to  these  Lettuces  and  Endive  at 
inches  apart,  you  may  find  good  results  from  your 
labour  later. 

Tomatoes  (Countryman).— You  may  gather  any  that 
are  fully  grown  and  Inclined  to  put  on  a  slight  russety 
tone  on  the  more  exposed  side  for  taking  inside  to  moro 
quickly  ripen,  ami,  indued,  tho  removal  of  these  would 
assist  tho  remainder  of  the  crop.  Those  not  fully  grown 
would  only  shrivel  up  and  bo  of  very  poor  quality  at  any¬ 
time.  For  the  moment  you  had  best  loavo  them  in  tho 
open,  as  with  the  warm  sun  during  tho  day,  and  tho 
benefit  derivable  from  the  plant  also,  progress  towards 
ripening  Is  far  more  rapid  than  could  possibly  lie  the  caso 

if  detached  from  tho  plant.  We  presumo  you  have  long 

since  stopped  tho  main  shoot,  and  that  tho  bunches  are  as 
fully  exfiosed  as  is  possible.  If  not,  seo  to  this  at  once 
Finally,  when  you  ore  compelled  to  give  them  shelter  by 
reason  of  cold  nights,  dig  your  plants  up  by  tho  root  anil 
hang  them  upside  down  in  any  Bhed  or  outhouse.  In  this 
way,  especially  if  you  tie  a  handful  of  moist  hay  about  tho 


Evergreen  trees  for  churchyard  (fohn 
Beckett). —Under  such  condition])  ;iis  your.fr,;*  the  (ledar, 
of  Lebanon  should  succeed,  and  othersthat  can' b6  reobm-1 
mended  are  :  Abies  alba,  A.  Nordmanolana,  A.  orientalis, 
A  Tsuga,  Cuprcssus  Lawsoniana  and  varieties,  of  which 


hang  them  upside  down  in  any  Bhed  or  outhouse.  In  this 
way,  especially  if  you  tie  a  handful  of  moist  hay  about  tho 
roots,  tho  plants  will  not  only  long  remain  fresh,  hut 
afford  you  au  opportunity  In  the  daytime  of  hanging  them 
agaiust  a  sunny  wall,  which  will  ripen  them  fur  more  than 
any  notions  of  gathering,  placing  in  prepared  boxes,  and 
tho  like. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Maidencombe. — Quite  impossible  to  say,  as  the  Peach 
was  quite  rotten.  Has  the  tree  been  attacked  by  mildew? 
If  you  will  send  us  further  particulars  we  shall  be  piessed 
to  help  you.  Tho  roots  of  your  I’ear-troe  have  evidently 
got  down  into  the  subsoil.  Lift  at  in  the  autumn,  cut 
away  any  roots  going  downwards,  add  some  fresh  soil 
round  the  root*,  aud  apply  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure 

tojinfic”  th^rpqtSvto  come  to  tho  surface. - IF.  G  — The 

resii  le  itmj  Wt'boilera  to  which  you  refer  is  of  little 

value,  uudAu  should  advise  you  not  to  use  it. - Ale'i. 

Conan. — Vour  Fern  fronds  are  covered  with  thrips  and 
red-spider,  caused  by  keeping  them  in  too  dry  au  atmos¬ 


phere.  Fumigate  with  Tobacco  or  use  the  XL  All  vaporieer, 
and  well  syringe  tho  plants  several  times.  Keep  them  in 
a  shaded,  moist  position. - Window  Climber — You  can¬ 

not  do  better  than  plant  Glolre  de  Dijon  Rose  or  Clematis 
Jackmanl. - John  Knight  —Your  Tomatoes  havo  evi¬ 

dently  been  attacked  by  the  Potato  disease.  Your  treat¬ 
ment  seems  quite  right.  Keep  the  plants  fairly  dry. - 

Knguirer.  —  Let  tho  stems  ripen  off  properly  before 

attempting  to  cut  them  off. - (Iranrilte  Johnson.— We 

see  no  reason  why  the  thick  glass  should  not  answer  your 
purpose.  If  not  what  is  known  os  “frosted  ’’  it  will  bo 
all  tho  better,  as  the  more  light  plants  can  have  the  better. 
If  you  mean  the  French  Bean,  Canadian  Wonder  is  the 
largest ;  but  if  you  refer  to  Scarlet  Runners,  then  Oirtford 
Giant  is  the  best  for  your  purpose. — -G.  Major.—  No; 
leave  tho  plants  as  they  are.  The  foliage  and  stems  will 
all  ripen  off  ns  the  season  goes  on,  and  in  this  way  tend  to 

strengthen  the  bulbs  in  both  cases. - /{.  II  II.— Your 

trees  aro  infested  witli  brown  scale.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  wash  tho  trees  with  Gishurst  com¬ 
pound,  according  to  the  directions  given  with  it,  and  at 
the  s.uno  time  iimo-wliito  tho  wails,  having  previously 
added  a  good  handful  of  sulphur  to  the  lime.  The  insect 
on  the  leaves  is  black-fly,  tho  best  cure  for  which  is  fumi¬ 
gating  with  the  XI-  All  vaporiser. - Amateur,  II.  S.  B. 

You  can  plant  the  Crocus,  Narcissi,  and  Hyacinths  as  soon 
as  your  ground  is  ready.  The  Spanish  Iris  may  bo  kept  a 
month  longer,  and  tile  Gladioli  need  not  be  planted  until 
the  spring,  taking  care  to  keep  thorn  in  a  cool  place.  Thu 
cliicken-manuro,  if  mixed  with  soil,  will  answer  for  any 
plant,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  using,  giving  it  in  small 
quantities  and  well  watering  in  Only  uso  it  when  tho 

Iilan ta  arc  in  free  growth. - Walter  Bell.— Seo  renly  in 

ast  issue,  p,  405. - Grassen-lale.  —  No  ;  the  climbing 

Tropioolum  will  not  Injure  tho  Araucaria. - IF.  K. 

b'dieartl*. — No ;  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  tho  plants  have 
been  rather  too  much  exposed.  A  little  artificial  manure 

would  soon  restore  the  colour. - T.  U.  A.— See  reply  to 

query  re  "  Woodlice  in  old  wall"  in  our  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  S,  p.  3lki. - A.  G.  A'.— No  ;  your  best  plan  will  lie  to 

raise  the  Blue  Gum  from  seeds,  which  can  bo  had  from  any 

seedsman. - II.  K.  IF.— Evidently  a  case  of  shanking, 

but  we  should  like  to  see  samples  of  tho  berries  you  refer 
to.  _ 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  te  mldressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gaasuuaa 
Illcstratid,  J7,  Southampt on-street,  Strand.  W.C.  Mo 
more  than  Jour  kinds  o/  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— G.—  Cannot  sav  without  flowers. 

It  does  not  look  like  a  Magnolia. - F.  Sanders.— 1,  Aster 

Amollus  beasarabious  ;  2,  Aster  laivis. - Fred  Street.— 

Kchinop*  ruthenious. - F.  S.  ltnjniitds.—\,  Beech  Fern 

(I'olypodluin  Phegopteris) ;  2,  I’olystichum  angulare  :  3, 

Doodia  lunulata ;  4,  Send  better  specimen. - O.  Y.  a.— 

1,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varlcgatmn  ;  2,  Imnntophyllum 
(Cllvia)  mimatum  superbum  ;  3,  Send  better  specimen  ;  4, 
Coronilla  sp. ;  6,  Auculiu  Japonlca ;  7,  Cuprcssus  Lawsoni 

auroa. - Corfu m/e.—i. ilium  superhum. - J.  C.  IV— 1. 

Primus  Pissirdi ;  2,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  3,  Cut-leaved 
Beech  (Fagus  svlvatlea  ineisu) ;  4,  Kindly  send  branch 

with  cones. - T.  T.  J.—We  cannot  undertake  to  name 

florists'  flowers. - Shrimp.— Green  plant;  Kindly  send 

flowers;  Edging  plant :  AJuga  reptans. - Miss  Walker.— 

Tclckln  spcciosissima. - A  Bushman.— Momordica  sp. 

- II,  G.  Thomson. — Salvia  1  iorminum. — -St  ret  tun. — 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold. - F  K.  T.— Polvgonum  cuspldatum. 

- It  IF,  Taylor.— 1,  Veronica  longifolia;  2,  Chelono 

barh.ita.  —  Shamrock.— Your  plant  is  Lotus  corniculatus. 

- C  <i.  Y.— Evidently  one  of  the  Sages  ;  should  liko  to 

see  again  os  flowers  had  all  fallen. - T.  Uunt*r*~\, 

Hipfiophaii  rhamnoidcs  ;  2,  Kindly  send  better  specimen  ; 
3,  Sweet  Bay ;  4,  Crataegus  Pyracanlha ;  0,  Please  send 
fresh  specimen;  (I,  Doutzia  cronata  ll.-pl. ;  7,  Berberis 

dulcls. - Plants  in  box  with  Pears ;  no  name. —  I, 

Stachys  lanata ;  2,  Send  in  flower ;  3,  Scdum  acre ;  4 , 

Ismdoii  Pride  (Saxifraga  sarmontosa). - M.  Kaufmann. 

—2,  Cineraria  maritiina;  3,  Cuprcssus  Lawsoni  erect* 

virldis. - P.  Reed.— Kindly  send  when  in  flower. 

Names  of  fruits.— JVason  —Pear  Bourn?  Raneo. 

- Abbess. — 1,  Hawthornden  ;  2  and  3,  l-ord  Sullleld  ;  4, 

Looks  like  Foam's  Pippin.  — J.B  C.—l,  Keswick  Codlln  ; 

2,  Kibston ;  3,  Fcarn's  Pippin  ;  4,  Not  recognised. - K.  J. 

Fleming,  —  I'oars :  1,  Durondeau  ;  2,  Send  when  ripe. 

Apples ;  3,  Winter  Quoining  ;  4,  Not  rccognisod. - S.  P. 

Ford —l,  Golden  Noblo;  2,  Cellini. - G.  /’.  —  Grape 

Black  Hamburgh  ;  2,  Too  rotten  ;  3,  Alicante. - Blit  <• 

M  Dymond.—i,  Colmar  d'Ktc  ;  2,  Next  week  ;  3,  Beurie 

Clairgeau  ;  4,  Glou  Morceau. - Grotvenor,  —  Farlcigh 

Proline. - A.  T.  —  1,  Gansoi's  Bergamot;  2,  Uouric 

Hardy  ;  3,  Bourn?  Clairgeau. - John  Barnes. — Fondants 

d'Automne. - Mrs.  Walker.— I,  Cox's  Grange  Pippin;  2. 

Not  recognised  ;  3,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  4,  Sena  better 

specimen. - If.  F  — ileum?  Ranee - Cot.  Burnett  — 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange.  Peach  :  Probably  Late  Admir¬ 
able;  should  like  to  seo  leaves. - F.  C.—l,  Red  Haw¬ 

thornden;  2,  Not  recognised;  3,  Court  Pcndu  Plat;  4, 
Colville  Blanche  d  lliver.  Pears :  5,  Glou  Morceau  ; 
it,  Old  Colmar;  7,  Napoleon;  S,  Beurn?  Clairgeau: 

b,  Bcrgamotte  Esperen  ;  10,  Not  recognised. - Bee. 

J.  Newman.  —  Probably  Northern  Greening. - Geo. 

Couling.— Apple  Kibston.  Pears ;  1.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  2,  Not  recognised  :  3,  Bourn?  Hardy  ;  4,  Fondanto 

d'Automne. - Fruit  rolled  in  writing  payer  :  no  name 

or  b  tter,— l,  Autumn  Bergamot ; Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ; 

3,  Fondantc  d'Automne;  4,  Marie  Louise. - SI.  Kang. 

maim.— Whitc  Magnum  Bomim. - Same  on  box.  Bee. 

It.  J.  Uill, — 1,  Northern  Greening ;  2,  Specimen  too  poor  ; 

3,  Fearn’s  Pippin ;  J,  Specimen  loo  floor. - IK.  G.  Venn 

1,  Pear  Ucurre  d'Amanlis;  2.  Apple  French  Crab  ;  3,  Not 
recognised  ;  4,  Pear  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. - A.  G.  Lin¬ 

coln.—  1,  Not  recognised ;  2,  Northern  Greeniug ;  3, 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. - U.  V.  /".—Apples  ;  1,  Rhode 

Island  Greening;  2,  Dutch  Codlln;  3,  Duchess  ol  Olden- 
burgh ;  4,  Ribston.  Pear,  Beurrii  Clairgeau. 

Catalogues  received.— Holland,  Beckwith,  and 
Co.,  65,  Opiumbi*cro»ii,  Shorix^itch,  S.E.— List  of  Sit ndrie  t 
Jor  fAe  GarJ«sJJ-iii£||ivungcr  and  Barry,  Mount^Hop  i 

togue  of  Bulb/cKoFct,  - las.  Walters,  Exeter.— 


toque,  of  Bulb.-,  Botes,  e',-.. - las.  V 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


October  C,  1900 
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T  C.  8TEVEN8,  HORTICULTURAL, 

0 .  .SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  KALE 
ROOMS,  38.  King-street  Covent-garden,  Iondon.  Estate 
liihi  il  1780.  Hnliw  by  Auction  nearly  ovcry  day.  Catalogue 
mi  "M'll'-atlon  nr  poat  free _ _ 

LJMKnKiS’  I.OIN  Ll.OTIIS,  Lost  ami  Htruiijztmt 
•EL  in  the  market,  U  in.  by  38  in.  wide,  waterproof,  on  stout 
nary  canvas,  and  weighi  41b.  I  will  tend  one  poat  free  for  3a. ; 
worth  7a.  M .—From  Hr  .1  OAKSON,  Rye  _ _ 

A  OOOLMlI'KNIM.  I  '  ’  .1  KSKKY.M  \N. 

-tV  — SOUTHEND-ON-SEA  (near).— TO  LET.  in  a  lunny 
I  oaltlon.  a  NINE  ROOMED  HOUBEarhk  about  four  aerm 
of  land.  Good  aupply  Ol  water.  PaA  of  hojiea  couM  >wl|t 

lithe.  Apply— JOHN  BAKER,  llaresland-villas,  Uiqjrci 
ll.iilh,  Thundenley,  K-icx, 


Buppllod  with  rarloua  arrangumenta  of  Pipea.  p 
For  Greenhouses,  Ac.  Ootaloguo  freo,  compriainx 

and  C'aat  Iron  Knilcrn,  Radiator*,  Pipe!  (or  KxpaMioo 
Jolnte,  Socket  I’itx'B,  if. 


FOR  ROOKS,  PICEONS,  RABBITS. 

Single Itarrol,  hammerleos,  brooch  loading  Bhot  Oun«,  eon. 
sorted  front  (iorernmeut  Kiflee,  and  fitted  to  take  12  gauge 
OF  "hot  cartridges :  apocially  bored  by  an  improved  procrei 
for  long  range  and  great  penetration.  UnoquaUod  for  all 
long  diatanco  ehooting,  15o.  each.  Double-barrelled  bruech- 
loadeia,  from  39a.  Air  Guna,  12a.  8d.  Walklng-atick  Guna, 

Ula.  «d.  Alarm  Dune,  7a.  fid.  Bond  3  ntampa  for  Prioe  Liat _ 

MIDLAND  GUN  CM).,  Bath-.tr.-et.  Birmingham. 


POTS  FLOWER  POTS 


ATERPROOF  COVER8,  mode  fronPfiWI  1 3  l* 

Van..  P. «...  Id  I.  I.,  flit  II.  .  If  t  .. 


6-In.,  80  Ain,,  60  4  In,,  80  3  In.,  packed  in  rial* 
andjHit  onswil  for  7a.  Gd.  1000  New  llliialrff 
WwagBoliw  Ipaucera,  Kccdpans,  Rbolarn  an* 
-T.  PRATT,  Fottarf' 


'  *  beat  Navy  Canvar,  12  ft.  by  9  ft. 
in.  9.1  ;  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  23a. ;  any  aliel 
ard  can  bo  lent  on  approval.  —  I'Ve 
Government  Contractor,  Rye. 


Urbana-ctiwmpAigKi 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 

359*BR0CKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLLY 

LONDON  fnezz 


Span  Roor  A 

O LlANTo 

S^nTraMIS 


lf '  He 

FOR  OTHER  SIZES  &  PRICES  WRITE  FOR  ItUlSTRATtOllSTTt) 

C?  .  HAYWARD . 

359*BROCKLEY  ROAD.  BR0CKLEY.SE 

■traCTORSTO  Her  Majest y’s  c0vrDi 

C°NT  Hundreds‘6enuineTestimoniaisn,'’e^ 
Send  for  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogues 


New  Patent  GREENHOUSE  BOILERS 


The  Special  Merita  of  a  Boiler  art  — 

1.-L0NC  BURNINC. 

1.— EVEN  TEMPERATURE. 
8.-N0  TROUBLE. 

In  there  particular!  our  Boiler!  art 
altogether  beyond  competition. 


GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  BURNINC, 
12  HOURS  on  full  length  of  piping. 
Ae  the  pipe*  are  shortened  the 
hours  are  lengthened. 


opin  for  jNsrionoH. 


It  |!  evident  that  the  very  large  reaorve  of 
fuel  oontalned  In  Feeder  Inauree  burning  at 
leant  four  tlmos  longer  than  la  possible  with  any 
other  Boiler. 


Unsatisfactory  Bollora  oan  be  re¬ 
placed  in  an  hour’s  work  without 
moving  the  old  pipes,  which  may  bo 
of  any  size. 

The  Improvement  of  a  moveable  feeder  has  now  been  fitted  to  all  our  Boilers.  It  poaeeeeea  the  great  advantage  of 
)i*\  ing  the  bare  and  grating  open  to  clear  Inspection,  by  simply  pulling  tho  feeder  forward.  Furthermore,  If  clinker* 
have  accumulated  through  r&relem  Rtoking  they  can  be  removed  without  trouble. 

For  Prices  and  Particulars,  post  free,  of  these  most  efficient  and 
labour  saving  Boilers,  apply  to— 

12  HOURS  STOVE  SYNDICATE,  Ltd., 

66,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


BOOKS  for  the  GARDEN. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Design 

and  Plant*.  With  full  description  of  all  tho  host  plants, 
their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully  and  extensively 
Illustrated  with  flno  engraving!.  Medium  8vo,  16a.  i  poat 
free,  15s.  fid. 

V  THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN— two  vols.— half 
liound  sage-green  morocco— suitable  for  library  or  present*- 
tion.  Price  ono  guinea  nett.  Henceforward  the  book  may 
always  I*  had  in  this  form. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  containing 

nearly  700  Illustrations,  with  descriptions,  and  culture  of 
the  Carden  Vegetables  of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 
8vo,  15s. ;  post  free,  15s,  fid. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

KLOWHUNO  ANt>  FlNK-LBAVBP  Palms,  FkKNN,  and 
Lycopodiums,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and 
cultivation  of  500  fninillen  of  plant*,  embracing  all  the  I-  d 
plant*  in  cultivation.  By  Thomas  Ha  in  eh.  Price  12s. : 
post  free,  12s.  Gd. 

A  few  copies  of  tho  previous  edition  of  Greenhouse  and 
Move  Plants  (not  Illustrated)  are  offered  at  5s.  nett,  post  free. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN:  or,  the  Naturalisa¬ 
tion  AND  NATURAL  GllOUI'lNO  OK  HAHPV  EXOTIC 
1*1  antm.  with  a  chapter  on  th<-  l.ardon  of  British  wild 
Flower*.  Fourth  Edition,  with  wood  engravings  from 
•lrawing*  by  Alfred  Parhons,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Homy  8»o,  llnop  board",  price  12s. 

V  THK  WIl.l)  GARDEN.  "pedal  million,  printed  at 
band  press  on  finest  handmade  paper,  well  bound  iu  vellum, 
one  guinea  nett. 

VILLA  GARDENING.  A  handbook  embracing 

villa  gardening  In  all  Its  branches,  tviih  eighteen  chapter* 
specially  devoted  to  Ornamental  Gardeuing.  By  E.  Hoiiday. 
Price  6s. ;  post  fire,  6*.  6d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  :  Giving  descriptions  of 

upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  moat  ornamental 
specie-*,  with  direction,  for  th.-lr  arrangement  anil  culture. 
Cth  edition.  Cloth  bound,  In  till. ;  by  post,  Is.  9*1. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  NAMES  of 

PLANTS.  In  two  Parts  —  English  - 1  git  In  and  Latin- 
Knglisb.  Bv  Wm.  Mim.FR.  12s.  ;  |»wt  free,  I2s.  fid.  "A 
work  of  value  which  extends  over  a  large  field,  Including 
cultivated  native  and  foreign  plants,  trees  and  nil  rub*.  — 
Timet,  July  25,  1835. 

THE  POTATO  IN  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Embracing  ovory  phase  of  its  cultivation,  with  chapters  ou 
disease  and  special  cultures.  Price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 
THE  APPLE  IN  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

Containing  full  account  of  its  culture,  with  special  chapter 
on  Apple  Cookery.  Price  Is. ;  by  poat,  la.  2d. 

TOWN  GARDENING.  A  Handbook  of  Trees. 
BhniU,  and  riant*  suitable  for  Town  Culture  In  the 
garden,  window,  or  greenhouse.  Price  Is. :  by  poat,  la.  2d. 

LONDON  MARKET  GARDENS.  Showing 

the  manner  In  which  flower*,  fruit,  and  vegetable*  are 
grown  for  market-  By  O.  \V.  Bhaw.  Price  la. ;  poat  free. 

Is.  2d. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  A  Hand- 

book  giving  full  information  for  tho  culture  of  fruit  fur 
profit.  Frit  o  In  ;  poat  fro®,  lb.  3*1. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL  :  on,  the  Ck.mk- 
TKItir.s  ok  Tilt-.  Ft'Ti'iiB.  Thiol  Edition.  With  ltlus- 
Iratiotis.  7s.  tid.  :  perl  free,  8s.  Published  in  a  cheaper 
lane,  amt  with  additions  und.r  the  name  I'KEMATIUN 
AND  CRN  HCRIAL.  I  *  1  |"«  t  tree,  Is.  2d. 

Of  all  Booksellers  or  from,  this  Office, 

AT.  Southampton-streot.  Strand,  London.  W.U. 


HILL  &  SMITH'S 

BLACK  VARNISH. 


BEGI8TERF.D 


TRADE  MARK 


For  preserving  all  description!  of  Outdoor  Work,  Iron 
Fencing,  Roofs,  Buildings,  Wood,  and  Stono,  has  few 
equal*,  and  no  siiiicrlor. 

It  is  extensively  used,  and  It*  advantage*,  now  well 
known,  are  many. 

1st.  It  is  rapidly  superseding  the  ordinary  oil  paint. 

2ml.  II*  cost  Is  less  than  onn-thlrd  that  of  oil  paint. 

3rd.  It  requires  no  mixing,  being  always  ready  for  use, 
and  can  bo  applied  cold. 

4th.  Will  dry  in  ten  minute*  In  fine  weather,  and  keep 
good  any  lengt  h  of  time. 

5th.  No  skilled  labour  required ;  an  ordinary  labourer 
with  common  paint-brush  can  use  It. 

CAUTION.  —  H.  A  H.  would  particularly  warn  their 
customers  against  cheap  and  liselesa  Imitations,  now  so 
much  advertised :  none  genuino  unless  each  Cask  boar* 
the  above  Trade  Mark, 

No  Puhlio  Department  or  Estate  should  be  without  It. 

Sold  in  Cork*  of  9.  18.  and  30  Gallons  each  at  1/6 
per  Gallon  ;  1/8  per  Gallon  Carriage  /'aid. 

till  I  D  CMITU  Ikon  won  km, 

HILL  &  OIY1I  I  n,  BRIERLEY  HILL,  STAFFS. 


‘‘NO  BETTER  FOOD.” 

I)H.  Andbkw  Wilson,  F.R.S  K„  Ac. 

FRY’S 

PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA. 

••  1  have  novor  tasted  Cocoa 
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Km  Cm-  A.  Oamm.on,  M.D, 
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FRUIT. 


STRAtVBERRI  E3  IN  RELATION  TO  SOIL 
AND  CLIMATE. 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  Strawberries  where  the 
crop  ends  with  the  last  days  of  June,  anti  <|uite 
another  whore  tho  first  fruit  is  gathered  in  tho 
first  or  second  weok  of  July.  A  very  wot  July 
has  brought  to  light  certain  defects  and  certain 
merit?  in  varieties  of  (Strawberries,  and  suggests 
that  it  would  be  well  in  tiescribing  sorts  in 
catalogues  to  give  a  fairly  clear  indication  os  to 
the  soil  and  climate  most  suitable  for  each. 
Life  is  short  and  experiment?  expensive,  anil  as 
moat  people  can  only  afford  a  limited  spaeo  to 
growing  this  fruit,  it  would  bo  a  great  matter 
could  they  be  guided  at  once  to  tho  kind  most 
suilablo  for  their  soil  and  locality.  Royal 
Sovereign  ploased  me  so  much  that  I  gave  it  a 
largo  space,  and  nothing  coultl  have  boon  better 
than  the  promise  it  gave  of  abundance  of  line 
fruit  in  the  second  week  of  July.  Hut  as  the 
rain  came  persistently  mildow  set  in,  and 
within  ten  days  the  crop  rotted  on  tho  ground. 
Before  the  fruit  was  half  ripo  it  decayed.  Yet 
I  have  seen  this  variety  doing  splendidly  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  whore  it  rains  almost  every 
day.  Hut  the  soil  was  different.  There  it  was 
growing  on  what  the  gardener  described  as 
“  rotten  rock,-'  a  very  porous  soil,  dry  almost  as 
soon  as  the  rain  ceased,  anti  in  tho  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  the  fruit  t|uickly  coloured.  In  my  coso 
tho  soil  is  soft  anti  (lamp,  the  air  wa?  cold,  anti 
the  trees  surrounding  tho  garden  prevented  the 
wind  from  quickly  drying  tho  foliage.  So  that 
in  a  late  district,  with  naturally  cold  and  damp 
soil,  I  find  Royal  Sovereign  the  most  liable  to 
mildew  of  any  Strawberry  I  know.  Some  of 
my  neighbours  after  their  experience  of  last 
year  and  this  are  clearing  it  out  of  their  garden. 
Elton  Bine  and  Latest  of  All  were  also  much 
blighted  with  mildew,  anti  more  than  half  the 
fruit  decayed.  Tho  colour  also  was  poor,  hut 
the  flavour  of  tho  sound  fruit  was  as  lino  as  in 
other  years.  British  l,»ueen  does  remarkably 
well  on  a  rich  loam  on  well  drained  ground,  but 
it  fails  on  soft,  damp  land  however  well  it  may 
l»o  cultivated.  Tho  old  sort,  Rivers'  Eliza,  on 
a  light,  sandy  slope,  gave  good  results  in  spite 
of  coltl  and  wet.  President  I  found  keeping 
its  place  as  a  reliable  main  crop  on  rich  loam 
with  a  kindly  subsoil  500  foot  above  sea  level, 
but  where  the  subsoil  was  cold  much  of  the 
fruit  decayed.  A  hundred  feet  lower  down, 
whore  frosts  linger  far  into  tho  spring,  this 
variety  seems  to  Be  too  delicate  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  average  years.  The  variety  known  as 
Aberdeen  Favourite  stood  cold  anil  wet  almost 
free  from  mildew  on  a  sandy  loam  sloping  to  the 
south,  but  failed  more  on  hoavier  soil.  It  is 
not  generally  a  great  cropper,  but  its  full  red 
colour  with  snowy-looking  flesh,  fine  shape,  and 
medium  siz-o  makes  it  a  desirable  dessert  fruit, 
and  a  dish  of  it  coultl  bo  gathered  when  other 
sorts  alongside  of  it  had  failed.  Another 
local  variety  little  known  as  yet,  called "Th 
Standard,  has  maintailf&d-ijM  ropu^ati 
good  all-round  fruit.  This  is  a  seedling 


by  Mr.  Rust,  Kintoro,  and  not  only  on  sandy 
loam,  but  also  in  colder  soils,  it  suffered  loss 
from  mildew  anil  gave  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit 
than  any  other  of  the  varieties  mentioned.  To 
bo  able  to  give  a  dish  of  beautiful  Strawberries 
in  the  middle  of  September  has  often  been  a 
pleasure  of  mine,  anil  for  this  I  relied  on  Myatt'a 
Seedling.  But  this  year  the  cold,  soft  soil  on 
which  it  is  growing,  and  the  wet  together, 
made  short  work  of  it.  Si  long  as  I  grow 
Myatt's  on  stiff  clay  I  scarcely  had  a  failure 
with  it.  The  same  was  the  case  with  British 
Qjeen.  Hut  on  soft,  rich  soil  in  the  same 
climate  they  have  foiled  so  completely  ns  not  to 
bo  worth  growing.  J.  C.  R. 

Hay  nr  Free  Maine,  Warlhill,  ,Y.  ft. 


GOOD  FRUITS  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 
Wk  undervalue  this  position.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  bare  spaces  on  such  walls.  I 
onsider  in  every  woll  managed  garden  all  tho 
space  hIiouIiI  he  made  productive.  Most  people 
are  awaro  Morollo  Cherries,  Rod  Currants,  and 
Apples  are  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  always 
these  that  are  wanted.  I  obtain  some  of  the 
best  sweet  ( 'berries  from  north  walls.  I  have 
Lato  Orleans,  Magnum  Bonum,  Goliath,  and 
Victoria  Mums  giving  good  results.  Many 
kinds  of  Pears  do  well— B auric  Hardy,  H. 
d'Ainanlis,  and  Marie  Louiso. 

Last  year  1  had  from  trees  of  l.iuise  Bmne 
of  Jersey  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  fine  crops. 
On  tho  same  kinds  on  other  aspects,  alid  on 
open  bush  trees,  there  was  no  crop,  although 
there  was  plonty  of  bloom,  anti  tho  same  thing 
applies  to  Plums  growing  in  the  same  way.  The 
blooms,  boing  much  later,  escaped  the  frost. 
This  shows  tno  advantage  of  such  positions. 

J.  Crook,  in  The  Garden. 


BIRDS  AND  FRUIT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  HARDEN  INll  ll.I.PHTRATKD.” 

Sir, — No  doubt  many  of  your  rentiers  who 
grow  Pears  are  much  annoyed  at  this  period  of 
the  year  by  birds  pecking  holos  in  the  fruit  just 
below  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  which  gener¬ 
ally  renders  them  unfit  for  anything  hut  baking. 
I,  therefore,  think  it  will  he  useful  if  1  make 
known  the  means  which  I  find  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  birds  from  pecking,  anti  in  saving 
the  Pears  pecked.  The  first  object  is  attained 
by  n  device  of  tho  lato  Dr.  McCullogh  of  this 
place,  which  ia,  of  course,  not  applicable  to 
orchard  trees,  but  is  easy  in  tho  case  of  pyra¬ 
mids  ami  bushes.  A  number  of  stiff  cnnls  about 
2  inches  square  are  provided,  each  with  a  hole 
punched  in  the  centre.  A  cut  is  then  made 
with  scissors  from  the  edge  to  the  central  hole, 
by  which  a  card  can  bo^elipped  on  to  the  stalk 
of  a  Poar.  The  card  acts  as  a  mechanical 
obstacle  and  not  by  alarming  the  birds,  which 
will  attack  tho  Poar  so  protected  if  there  is  a 

Krch  conveniently  noar.  For  saving  pocket! 

ars,  I,  many  years  ago,  tried  stopping  the 
holos  with  hot  sealing-wax,  but  with  partial 
For  several  years  I  have,  after 
overhanging  edgos  of  skin,  free! 
■avities  with  a  solution  of  she! 


spirits  of  wine  with  a  hog's  hair  brush.  The 
solution  should  be  about  the  thickness  of  honey, 
anti  should  cover  a  little  margin  of  skin  round 
the  hole.  It  quickly  dries,  anil  is  so  successful 
that  last  year  many  Pears  with  two  or  three 
holes  so  treated  ripened  perfectly  in  January 
anti  February.  The  spores  of  moulds  and  other 
fungi  which  attack  pecked  Pears  and  make  them 
rot  so  quickly  abound  everywhere  :  the  solution 
euvelops  those  already  in  contact  with  the 
pecked  surface,  and,  when  dry,  effectually 
excludes  others.  Norris  F.  Davky. 

Abergavenny. 


PEACH  HOUSE  FACING  WEST. 

Jlv  Pi  xrli  house  is  situated  against  a  wall  facing  the 
west,  anti  although  the  tree?  (which  are  the  licet  of  their 
kind)  arc  very  strong  and  healthy  anti  llowor  freely,  yet 
there  is  a  very  poor  show  of  fruit.  I>o  you  think  the 
house  should  he  removed  to  a  wall  facing  south  ?  This 
is  the  third  year  only  that  I  have  had  the  house.  I). 

[A  west  aspect  for  a  Poaeh-house  is  not 
nearly  so  suitable  as  would  bo  a  wall  facing 
either  south,  south-west,  or  south  east.  During 
tho  first  four  or  five  yoars  the  trees  are  grown 
in  a  house  on  which  the  morning  sun  docs  not 
shine,  they  grow  too  strongly  and  fail  to  ripen 
their  young  growths  sufficiently  to  produce 
fruit  in  quantity.  Tho  trees  may  Hower  freely 
and  yet  fail  to  give  many  fruits,  owing  prob 
ably  to  the  flowers  boing  either  malformed  or 
deficient  in  pollen  grains.  A  bail  attack  of  red- 
spider,  strangely  enough,  was  the  cause  of 
several  trees  in  a  lean-to  house  facing  west 
commencing  to  fruit  freely,  anti  since  experi¬ 
encing  this  severe  check  these  trees  have  never 
failed  to  crop  heavily.  The  trees  being  young 
and  tho  border  now  the  growtli  is  apt  to  bo 
extra  vigorous,  anil  only  the  spray  or  small 
woakly  shoots  seem  capable  of  producing  fruit 
under  such  conditions.  Root  pruning  is  one 
way  out  of  tho  difficulty,  hut  even  this  failed, 
owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the  soil  returned 
about  the  roots  not  having  been  made  poorer. 
“  D."  will  do  well  to  have  his  trees  root-pruned, 
tho  doep  running  roots  immediately  untler  the 
stems  of  tho  trees  being  particularly  searched 
for  and  freely  shortened,  anti  rather  poor  loamy 
soil  with  old  mortar  rubbish  added,  packed 
firmly  about  tho  roots  in  tho  place  of  tho  old 
anti  perhaps  richer  compost.  If  this  is  dune 
about  the  middle  of  September  or  while  yet  the 
leaves  cling  tightly  to  the  trees,  the  old  ball  of 
soil  and  roots  given  a  gootl  soaking  of  water  anti 
overhead  syringing  resorted  to,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  flagging  and  fresh  root  fibres  will  be 
formed  lie  fore  the  leaves  fall.  Should  tho  root- 
pruning  have  the  effect  of  causing  ono  or  more 
trees  to  flag  badly,  then  the  house  should  bo 
kept  closer,  the  trees  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  be  very  frequently  syringed  over¬ 
head.  Under  this  treatniont  there  should  bo  an 
improvement  in  tho  crops  next  season.  A  free 
use  of  fire  heat  to  a  certain  extent  compensates 
for  tho  loss  of  sunshine,  and  with  tho  wood  only 
moderately  strong  and  thoroughly  well  matured 
it  is  just  possible  heavy  cropping  would  com¬ 
mence  without  interfering  with  the  roots. 
MantQfTOWRai  however,  have  so  much  faith  in 
tM JWfidM  eflVr't?  'ft  .partially-pr  wholly  lift- 


,t  they  resort 
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to  the  practice  either  annually  or  biennially. 
Early  next  month  “  D.”  could,  if  so  disposed, 
have  his  house  shifted  to  a  south  wall  and  the 
trees  moved  into  it  again  before  the  ends  are 
closed  in,  dragging  them  through  narrow  door¬ 
ways  not  answering  well.  They  ought  to  be 
carefully  lifted  and  moved  soon  after  the  wood 
is  firm  and  the  buds  plumped  up,  not  waiting 
for  the  leaves  to  fall.  If  the  work  is  properly 
done  a  crop  of  fruit,  though  not  a  heavy  one, 
might  be  taken  from  them  next  season.  All 
things  considered,  the  latter  alternative  would 
bo  the  most  certain  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  long  run. 


TWO  (1001)  MARKET  PLUMS. 
Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
very  productive  variety,  its  fruits  ripen  early, 
and  it  is  therefore  grown  in  very  largo  numbers 
for  market.  The  Czar  follows  closely,  and  this 

is  almost  as  valuable  os  the  first-named,  while 

the  fruit  is  rather  larger.  Both  are  good  travel¬ 
lers,  and  can,  if  gathorod  in  the  right  condition, 
lie  sent  to  almost  any  distance  without  the  fruit 
sustaining  any  damage.  The  other  most 
popular  sorts  are  Bello  de  Louvain,  Victoria, 
and  Diamond,  all  of  which  are  very  productive, 
and  although  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
gathering  Plums  are  generally  becoming  plenti¬ 
ful,  they  invariably  return  the  grower  a  good 
profit.  When  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit  the  crop  is  sometimes  thinned,  and  the 
thinnings  sold  in  a  green 
state  to  the  jam  factors 
for  pulping.  This  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the 
remainder  of  the  crop, 
as  the  fruits  then  attain 
a  much  larger  Bize,  and 
consequently  command 
higher  prices.  Of  course 
it  must  not  lie  assumed 
that  the  five  sorts  named 
are  grown  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others,  as 
many  more  varieties  are 
cultivated,  but  not  in 
such  large  numbers.  Of 
these,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Cox's  Emperor,  Oilcans, 

Magnum  Bnnum,  led 
and  yellow,  anil  (!  reen¬ 
gages  may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  is  a  heavy 
croppor,  but  the  great 
drawback  is  its  liability 
to  die  off  suddenly,  and 
wlion  a  tree  has  attained 
full  size  this  occasions 
a  groat  loss.  Cox’s 
Emperor  is  a  fine  prolific 
Plum  of  good  quality, 

but  it  has  a  tonder  skin,  and  is  therefore  not  a 
good  traveller,  but  it  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the 
local  markets.  Orleans  is  early  and  roliablo, 
but  not  nearly  so  remunerative  as  Prolific  or 
C/.ar,  and  Greengages  aro  always  in  roquest. 
Magnum  Bonum  ripens  at  tho  time  wlion  the 
market  is  well  supplied,  and  except  for  local 

Eosoh  does  not  pay  so  woll  to  send  oil'.  Of 
sons,  Shropshire  Prune  finds  tho  most 
favour,  Farleigh  Prolific  not  being  liked  on 
account  of  its  Bmall  fruit.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  the  early  and  late  sorts  of  most  kinds  ol 
fruit  which  pay  best  to  grow  for  markot,  and 
tho  same  rule  should  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Plums.  Autumn  Compote,  Archduke,  Pond  s 
Seedling,  Late  Orleans,  Monarch,  and  Wyedalo 
aro  all  good  late  kinds  and  sure  croppers,  anil 
tho  whole  or  a  portion  of  those  enumerated  in 
this  list  could  lie  planted  with  every  chance  of 
their  succeeding. 


trench  round  the  tree  11  feet  from  the  atom,  cut¬ 
ting  clean  off  all  roots  that  can  be  found,  also 
grubbing  under  and  finding,  then  severing  any 
downward  roots.  Then  refill  the  trench  with 
fresh  soil  from  the  vegetable  garden  and  give 
the  roots  on  the  surface  a  mulching  of  manure. 
You  will  do  well  to  first  fork  in  a  liberal  dress¬ 
ing  of  old  mortar  refuse,  wood-ashes,  and  soot. 
Next  year  the  roots  should  come  to  the  surface, 
and  being  well  fed  in  sweet  soil  the  gumming 
should  disappear.] 

Making  cl(teft\  -I  mil  trying  my  haml  at  making  a 
few  gallons  of  elder  from  a  surplus  crop  of  Apples  which  I 
hale  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp,  to  which  water  Is  added 
l 'an  you  tell  me  it  sugar  is  needed,  and  in  what  proportion 
it  should  he  added  to  each  gallon  of  the  liquor  .'— It.  IV.  T. 

[The  Apples  must  be  deoil  ripe  without  being 
in  any  way  rotten.  Wipe  over  with  a  damp 
cloth  to  free  them  from  grit,  put  into  the  press 
and  press  out  every  drop  of  juice  from  the 
Apples,  keeping  hack  all  tho  pulp.  To  each 
gallon  of  juice  allow  2J  lb.  of  the  best  loaf 
sugar.  Cover  the  tub  with  a  piece  of  coarse 
muslin  to  keep  out  flies  and  dust,  stirring  it 
woll  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Leave  it  for 
a  fortnight  or  longer  until  it  ceasos  to  fermeut, 
bottle  it,  letting  it  stand  uncorked  for  a  day. 
Then  cork  it  down  with  new  corks,  wire  them, 
anil  keep  in  cool,  dark  place.  It  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  three  months,  but  improves  by 
keeping.] 

Treatment  of  Grape-Vine.  -Would  you  inform 
me  ns  to  the  general  treatment  of  a  drape- Vine  as  regards 
manuring?  1  have  put  crushed  liones  to  the  roots.  Should 


1 VOTE’S  AND  REPLIES. 

Plum-tree  gummlng.-l  have  a  Plum-tree  with 
gum  oozing  out  all  over  the  trunk,  quite  long  ••  icicles  "  in 
some  places.  I 'an  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  It,  anil 
whether  there  Is  any  remedy"  It  is  a  nice  tree,  not  old, 
and  the  others  near  It  are  all  right.— J.  II.  WaiiO. 

[Tho  oozing  out  of  solid  gum  from  the  stems  of 
your  Plum-tree  is  an  indication  that  tho  roots 
are  at  fault.  To  soino  extent  the  gumming  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  but  funguses  give  little 
trouble  wlion  roots  aro  doiiufSvell.  Tho  — 
into  which  tfifl.tWty  haY?  ,gC‘» i o 
and  your  rtfibedy  will  be  fnW?  iVY. 


Plum  Early  Prolific, 


I  do  this  at  any  time,  nr  Is  it  preferable  to  do  so  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  ?  I  noticed  In  one  of  your  recent  Issues  an 
article  on  drapo-Yines.  Do  I  understand  from  same  that 
the  shoots  from  the  main  roils  should  lie  about  1  foot 
apart,  and  are  these  to  he  cut  back  after  the  leaves  fall, 
or  those  growing  from  those  that  arc  a  foot  apart  ?  I  havo 
Just  commenced  attending  to  a  young  Vine  which  has 
about  fifty  bunches,  and  which  I  fear  are  too  many.  1  [ence 
my  enquiring  of  you. — W.  I.r.oorrr. 

[As  you  havo  only  just  taken  over  the 
management  of  Vinos,  and  those  are  in  fruit,  wo 
will  givo  you  a  few  particulars  liearing  on  their 
troatmont  at  tho  present  time.  In  the  first 
place,  we  fear  the  crop  iH  decidedly  too  lioavy, 
and  tho  sooner  you  can  relievo  tho  Vino  of 
some  of  tho  bunches  the  better  for  the  future  of 
tho  plant.  It  is  too  late  to  apply  manure  with 
any  prospect  of  huccosh  now,  unluss  you  give 
tho  border  some  Kainit— a  light  sprinkling. 
This  washed  into  tho  soil  will  do  good  for  next 
year,  as  tho  effects  are  not  immediate  nor  its 
action  quick.  You  would  do  no  harm  in  giving 
crushed  liones  to  the  border,  and  these  may  bo 
applied  in  spring  and  summer,  l’uro  ground 
and  unboiled  bonemeal  is  tho  host.  You  do  not 
say  whether  your  Vino  is  planted  in  an  insido 
or  outdoor  bonier.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
bo  advisable,  beforo  «evcro  weather  sets  in,  to 
cover  the  roots  with  loaves  anil  strawy  litter 
to  keep  the  frost  out.  These  need  removal 
again  in  spring  to  let  in  tho  sun’s  warmth. 
Some  short  horse-manure  spread  ovor  the  soil 
is  good  in  the  spring,  early  enough  for  the 
rain  to  wash  its  properties  into  the  soil  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  roots,  and  at  tho  Barno). tifuii 


Do  not  prune  tho  shoots  which  carry  the 
hunches  until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  then  they 
can  be  cut  back  to  the  second  bud  nearest  the 
rod.  One  foot  apart  is  a  very  good  distance 
between  the  shoots  (laterals)  which  issue  in 
spring,  and  one  from  each  spur  is  sufficient, 
removing  the  weaker  ones  and  those  not  con¬ 
veniently  placed  on  the  rod.  In  the  early 
spring  some  new  soil  put  on  the  surface  of  tho 
border  is  a  good  incentive  to  renewed  vigour, 
and  do  not  allow  so  many  bunches  to  remain  on 
tho  Vine  nnother  year.  If  there  is  a  quantity 
of  waste  lateral  growth  on  the  N  ine  now, 
remove  that  which  extends  beyond  the  bunches ; 
this  will  let  in  tho  nir  to  ripen  up  the  wood, 
and  prevont  to  some  extent  the  rotting  of  the 
berries.  A  little  fire-heat  now  will  do  good  to 
the  Vine  if  you  have  a  heating  apparatus. 
Ventilate  freely  in  fine  weather.  ] 

Making:  a  new  Strawberry-bed.— I  am  <le- 
slrous  of  (orming  a  new  Strawberrv-bed  this  autumn.  Ii 
there  still  time  for  undertaking  the  work  ?  Any  informa¬ 
tion  yon  can  give  ine  on  the  subject  1  shall  he  glad  to 
receive  through  the  medium  of  your  paper.— Amom  K. 
llAiaock. 

[The  month  of  August  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  to  prepare  and  plant  new  beds  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  but  given  strong  plants  established  in 
pots  there  is  yet  ample  time.  Usually  this  crop 
is  allowed  to  stand  from  two  to  four  seasons 
according  to  circumstances,  and  this  being  so, 
the  ground  to  be  thus  occupied  needs  to  bo  well 
done.  If  you  can  trench  to  tho  depth  of  from 
Hi  inches  to  IN  inches,  working  in  some  half 
decayed  manure  into  both  spits,  tho  results  will 
bo  more  lasting  anil  the  crops  heavier  than  if 
digging  alone  is  adopted.  This,  however,  is 
not  absolutely  needed,  and  unless  there  are 
ample  time  and  convenience,  deep  digging  only 
may  be  practised.  A  good  dressing  of  manure 
in  any  cote  should  bo  given,  unless  tho  grouml 
lias  recently  received  this  attention  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  summer  crop.  Ground  recently 
occupied  by  Peas,  anil  this  well  manured  in  the 
previous  winter,  will  ho  admirably  suited,  so 
will  Potato  land,  but  in  tho  latter  case  the 
surface  should  lie  carefully  forked  over  so  as  to 
remove  liny  tubers  that  may  have  been  left 
at  digging  time.  In  doing  this  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
Strawberry  plants,  anil  for  this  reason  we 
advise  tho  choice  of  a  site  that  has  not  been 
recently  planted  with  Potatoes.  If  you  have  an 
existing  Strawberry-bed  with  vigorous  runners 
growing  in  tho  spaces  between  the  rows,  these 
may  lie  takon  up  carefully  with  a  trowel, 
securing  as  much  soil  and  roots  as  possible 
while  there  is  ample  moisture  in  the  grouml 
from  recent  rains.  Unless  strong  runners  are 
put  out  now  there  will  be  no  prosi>ect  of  even  a 
partial  crop  next  year.  In  tho  matter  of 
variety  you  cannot  do  better  than  grow  Royal 
Sovereign  for  your  earliest  gathering,  followed 
by  Leader  and  Latest  of  All.  If  you  need  more 
varieties,  Gunton  Park,  Veiteh’s  Perfection, 
Monarch,  British  Queen,  Waterloo,  and  James 
Veitch  may  be  mentioned.  The  ground  is  the 
better  for  Doing  mailo  firm  and  kept  free  from 
woeds  by  repeated  surface  hoeing  so  long  ns  the 
weather  remains  dry.  In  winter,  should  the 
ground  become  foul  with  soodling  weeds,  lightlv 
dig  these  in.  This  will  destroy  the  woods  and 
givo  a  fresh  and  tidy  appearaneo  to  tho  garden ; 
only  mere  surface  skimming,  however,  must  be 
attempted.  Mulch  with  strawy  manure  at  any 
timo  after  Christmas,  and  tho  earlier  tho  better, 
as  this  conserves  moisture,  and  tho  manurial 
properties  are  washed  into  tho  soil  by  ram, 
leaving  the  straw  clean  for  tho  berries  to  rest 
on.] 

Number  of  trees  for  lean-to  Peacli-house. 

I  have  Just  built,  a  lean-to  Peach-honse,  30  feet  long. 
broait.  in  feet  0  inches  height  of  lack  wall,  inside  mssseif 
mi  ni.  The  house  fa.  es  due  south,  where  frost  and  snows" 
unknown.  How  many  trees  can  this  accommodate?  »*) 
trees  lie  trained  against  the  glass  roof  as  well  as  again" 
the  wall  ?  What  are  the  best  late  and  early  three-yesr-®* 
l  rees  recommended  ?— K.  Choiiim.. 

[We  should  not  advise  more  than  three  trees 
for  the  back  wall,  and  tho  same  number  on  the 
front  of  the  house,  to  lie  trained  to  a  wire  trellis, 
fixed  to  tho  roof  and  ends.  This  must  he  kept 
down,  so  that  tho  light  is  not  unduly  obstructed 
from  those  occupying  the  wall,  especially  as tll,s 
is  not  very  lofty.  The  higher  your  wall  tn* 
creator  is  tho  depth  of  front  trellis  obtainable- 
Not  more  than  4  feet  of  trellis  should  be  allow* 
This,  however,  will  furnish  a 


_  .  ..  cM»  fttWrfront.  - ,  -  . 

no-meal  or  some  Vine  manure  can  ho  sprin-  quantity  oL fruit,  once  the  trees  havo  oocom 
tied  on  and  lightly  pointed  '  i;il  wo«\k)Iror4c.(lTiillV  nr'  -' 


AlUutil  they  have  done  this 
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you  nia}-  grow  Tomatoes  between  them,  always 
remembering  that  the  Peach-trees  should  have 
the  first  claim.  The  best  sorts  are  Amsden 
June,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Grosso  Mignonne, 
Bellegardo  or  Dymond,  Royal  George,  and  Sea 
Eagle.  If  you  require  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier 
and  Pine- Apple  are  two  good  kinds,  both  tree 
bearing  and  of  good  quality  ;  one  early  the 


your  trees  at .'{  feet  from  the  stems,  and  cut  off 
all  roots  clean  :  also  grubbing  under  the  trees 
and  cutting  off  all  downward  roots.  In  filling 
in  the  trenches  add  old  mortar  refuse  and  wood- 
ashes  to  the  soil.  You  may  also,  after  opening 
the  trenches  '2  feet  wide  and  deep,  lift  the  trees 
altogether,  throw  out  some  of  the  bottom  soil, 
put  in  some  brick  rubble  3  inches  deep,  replace 


other  later.  The  Peaches  named  are  all  first-  the  soil,  and  on  that  replant,  adding  to  the  soil 
class  sorts,  Amsdcn  June  very  early,  followed  ' ' '  ‘  ’ 

by  the  others  in  rotation.  Royal  George  and 
Bellegarde  would  ripen  about  the  same  time, 
but  a  little  difference  might  bo  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  ono  on  the  back  wall  and  the  other  on  the 
front  trellis.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  a 
crop  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  take  more  than  a  dozen  fruits,  even  if 
they  should  set.  Much  depends  on  the  trees 
themselves,  and  the  time  they  art?  out  of  the 
soil.  If  you  get  them  locally,  where  they  ran 
be  transferrer!  without  much  loss  of  time,  a 


mortar  rubbish  and  wood-ashes.  Plant  more 
|  shallow  than  beforo.  If  you  adopt  either  of 
these  courses— and  you  may  lift  the  Currants 
and  replant  them — do  it  soon,  and  when  done 
|  place  a  light  mulch  of  long  manure  over  tin 
|  roots  for  the  winter  and  next  summer.  You 
j  would  also,  in  eithor  case,  have  to  shorten  ba 
j  the  heads  materially.  Where  slugs  exist  use 
dressings  of  fresh  slackod  lime  anil  soot  freely 
in  the  evenings,  and  so  far  as  manure  is  con- 
I  reined,  if  you  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  a  heap, 

I  with  leaves  and  garden  refuse,  turn  it  at  least 


Plum  Victoria.  (Sec  page  4111,) 


light  crop  is  sometimes  practicable :  conveyed 
long  distances  the  buds  anil  roots  become 
weakened,  and  if  they  develop  into  llowor  they 
frequently  fail  to  sot.  This  is  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  trees,  because  they  nro  then 
allowed  to  make  a  better  growth  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  front  which  hoiiio  good  fruits 
might  bo  expected.  In  making  your  borders 
avoid  the  use  of  animal  manure,  hut  do  not 
omit  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  burnt  ballast, 
or  garden  refuse,  all  well  mixed  together.  | 

Over  manuring  garden  (F.  M.  <7.1.— 
We  think  that  your  fruit-trees  and  bushos  which 
make  such  luxuriant  wood  growth  are  suffering 
from  either  excessive  feeding  or  manuring,  or 
from  the  roots  having  got  into  a  wet  subsoil. 
There  are  two  or  three  courses  open  to  you. 
The  first  is  to  ceoso  adding  manure  to  tho  soil 
about  tho  troos,  and  instead  thereof  give  to  tho 
ground  a  liberal  dressing  at  the  rate  of yr+wshel 

ss  siia 

those  things.  Or  you  can  open  trenches  round 


once  a  month,  and  then  give  a  smothering  of 
soot  to  kill  insects.  Rut  the  dressing  for 
summer  crops  should  be  dug  in  during  January 
anil  February  at  least. 

Dry  heat  in  vineries  (Constant  Hauler). 
— Resides  finding  the  metal  liars  or  rafters  of 
your  vineries  becoming  intensely  hot  under 
summer  sunshine,  and  thus  generating  great 
heat  inside,  we  fear  that  another  and  possibly 
worse  defect  may  he  that  the  glazing  entirely 
shuts  out  tho  useful  form  of  ventilation  which 
tho  old  system  of  glazing  furnishes  in  having 
numerous  laps  to  tho  panes  of  glass.  When  the 
air  of  a  house  becomes  so  excessively  hot  near 
\tho  roof,  and  there  is  no  escape  available  or 
moans  of  admitting  cooler  air,  of  course  that 
heated  air  becomes  superheated.  Tho  chief 
remedy  then  is  found  in  giving  extra  ventilation 
by  moveable  top  lights.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  lyour  Vines  are  too  near  tho  glass,  and 
1  Comfit  were  the  wires  fixe  ' 

. 

te  between  the 


You  could  have  the  metal  coated  twice  with 
white  paint,  as  that  would  greatly  tone  the 
heat..  Of  course,  both  in  the  vineries  anil 
Cucumber-house,  where  the  same  roofing  is 
found,  it  is  useful  to  keep  tho  floor  more  than 
usually  damp  to  generate  vapour.  Where 
spider  shows  itself,  the  best  remedy  is  to  coat 
the  hot-water  pipes  freely  with  sulphur  and 
milk,  as  the  vapour  generated  kills  the  spider 
when  the  house  is  dosed  at  night.  All  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  for  fruit  and  Cucumber 
culture  metal  houses  are  the  worst  and  the  wood 
houses  tlie  best.  Metal  lieeomes  excessively 
hot  under  the  sun  and  just  ns  relatively  eolil  at 
night,  hence  tho  variations  of  temperature  are 
always  harmful.  Your  best  shading  would  bo 
roller  blinds  of  thin  canvas,  as  you  can  removo 
them  so  soon  as  tho  sun  goes  off,  and  they  admit 
of  air  passing  bctwcon  them  and  tho  glass. 

Sleepy  Pears  ( II.  C. ).  -The  course  which 
you  are  taking  in  the  gathering  of  your  Rears  is 
tho  correct  one,  anil  we  cannot  advise  you 
better.  .Sleepiness  in  Pears  comes  from  not 
being  used  soon  enough.  Williams'  Ron 
Chretien  is  especially  addicted  to  it,  as  also  all 
other  early  sorts.  Do  you  keep  your  fruit  room 
cool  ?  If  not,  this  will  account  for  some  of  the 
trouble.  You  should  leave  all  late  Pearson  the 
trees  ns  long  as  they  will  hang.  The  longer 
they  remain  ungathered  the  better  will  bo  their 
quality,  and  the  longer  they  will  keep.  To 
ascertain  whether  ft  Pear  is  ripe  enough  for  tho 
table,  take  the  fruit  in  your  right  hand  and 
gently  press  with  tho  thumb  the  part  nearest 
the  stalk.  If  it  is  found  soft  it  is  fit,  if  not  you 
must  wait.  By  pressing  near  the  stalk  the  fruit 
does  not  show  bruise  spots,  as  it  does  if  this 
course  is  not  adopted.  Thumb  spots  spoil  tho 
host  of  Pears.  It  is  useless  trying  to  keep 
Pears  fully  ripe — when  of  tho  early  section,  at 
any  rate.  The  later  winter  sorts  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  some  time,  hut  there  is  a 
limit  oven  to  that.  Much,  however,  depends 
on  the  store  in  which  they  aie  kept.  An 
uniformly  cool  temperature,  but  free  from  frost, 
is  desirable.  Eire  boat  is  not  good,  and  paper  is 
better  than  straw  or  Rracken  for  laying 
them  on. 

How  to  keep  Apples.— I  have  been 
much  interested  in  tho  above  question,  which 
lias  been  discussed  in  your  columns  from  time 
to  lime,  and  last  November  I  determined  to  try 
anoxperiment  myself,  in  thoresultof  which  your 
readers  may  perhaps  be  interested,  especially  as 
storage  time  has  come  round  again.  I  ordered 
a  barrel  of  Canadian  Apples— Spys,  I  believe — 
but  they  had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  transit,  and 
about  one-third  of  them  showed  signs  of  decay. 
These  I  removed  at  once,  placing  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  others  along  with  somo  grown  in 
my  own  orchard  in  a  cool  collar,  where  I  laid 
them  (not  very  thick)  on  a  stone  slab  not  far 
from  tlie  ground,  and  spread  newspapers  over 
them.  All  the  other  Apples  grown  in  my  own 
orchard,  and  a  few  of  the  Spys,  were  kept  in  a 
store-room  on  the  ground  floor,  north  side  ;  but 
none  of  these  kept  beyond  March,  and  toward 
the  latter  end  were  much  shrivelled  and  hardly 
useable,  while  those  in  tho  cellar  were  sound  and 
juicy  down  to  the  end  of  August.  When 
requiring  any  for  use  I  always  looked  them 
over,  and  if  any  showed  signs  of  decay  took 
them  first.  Also  about  the  middle  of  last  April 
I  discovered  an  Apple  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
my  garden,  protected  only  by  about  an  inch  of 
soil  and  a  thick  tuft  of  Crass.  It  had  passed 
through  winter  with  only  this  covering,  and 
was  sound  and  in  perfect  condition.  Does  not 
this  clearly  demonstrate  that  Apples,  if  intended 
to  keep,  require  a  low  temperature  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  not  a  dry  store-room  ? — W.  (i. 
Ri>l:sn\,  West  ntonlmul. 

Plum  Early  Favourite  This  is  both  an 
early  and  heavy  cropper,  and  makes  delicious 
pies  and  preserves.  Anyone  contemplating 
planting  early  1’luius  on  a  wall  ought  certainly 
to  include  ono  or  two  trees  of  Early  Favourite. 
Tho  old  Orleans  is  still  ono  of  the  very  best  of 
this  type,  rarely  missing  a  crop,  and  while 
generally  classed  as  a  cooking  Plum,  is  not  to 
ho  despised  for  dessert.  Where  ripened  on  a 
south  or  west  wall  Orleans  is  a  good  market 
Plum,  but  it  should  not  lie  planted  on  strong 
retfnMwifVMh  and  premature  decay 

olTow.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 


,d  fqjlyl  are  name  to  follow.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
for.  That  would  enable  mo  iU  W  J  VS  RSITY  'Q  ‘■Aft11  >n  *>uthem 
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TREE8  AND  8HRUB8. 


THE  SUN  ROSES  (HELIANTHEMUMS). 
For  sunny  banks  there  are  few  plants  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Sun  Roses.  Easily  satis¬ 
fied  in  respect  to  soil,  easily  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings,  and  needing  no  attention  even  in 
hot  summers  in  regard  to  watering,  they  are 
amongst  the  most  amenable  of  plants  for  cover¬ 
ing  dry,  warm  comers  where  ordinary  things 
would  not  thrive  without  much  care.  They 
must,  however,  have  a  sunny  position— their 
very  name  suggests  that.  The  flowers  open  in 
the  early  morning  and  close  in  the  afternoon. 
They  do  not  open  again,  so  the  life  of  a  Helian- 
themum  flower  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 
So  abundantly  are  they  produced,  however, 
that  to-day's  sheet  of  flowers  (and  at  their  best 
they  almost  hide  the  plant)  is  followed 
to-morrow  by  as  plentiful  a  crop.  This  continues 
for  weeks  (luring  the  sunny  days  of  May  and 
June,  or  later.  The  flowers,  however,  will  not 
open  on  dull,  rainy  days.  Seventy  years  ago 
the  Sun  Roses  were  more  popular  than  they  are 
now.  At  that  time  (18:10)  Sweet,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  had  just  published  his  “  Cistineoe,”  a 
work  devoted  to  these  plants  and  their  allies, 
the  C'istuses  (or  Rock  Roses),  each  variety  being 
illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate.  Several  of  the 
sorts  figured  by  Sweet  have  disappeared  from 
our  gardens,  and  even  to-day  we  have  no  varie¬ 
ties  that  surpass  the  best  of  his  time.  Still, 
sufficient  are  to  be  had  to  form  a  charming 
variety  of  colour,  ranging  from  brilliant  yellow 
and  red  to  white.  There  are  Helianthemums  of 
only  annual  duration,  others  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  a  third  group  are  perennial 
shrubs.  It  is  the  last  alone  with  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal,  as  they  include  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  species. 

H.  VULoarr  (common  Sun  Rose).— It  is  on 
the  dry,  hilly  pastures  and  waste  places  of 
Britain  that  this,  the  wild  type  of  the  most 
valuable  and  varied  of  the  Sun  Ro3es,  is  found. 
It  is  a  spreading  plant,  growing  from  ft  inches 
to  12  inches  high,  and  bears  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Like  most  native  plants  brought  into 
gardens  it  has  sported  greatly  under  cultivation, 
and  dozens  of  varieties  have  been  raised  and 
named.  The  foolish  practice  of  giving  long 
Latin  or  Greek  names  to  mere  garden  forms  has 
been  followed  with  tlieso  plants,  but  only  a 
brief  selection  need  be  given  :  Hyssopifolium, 
flowers  coppery-red,  single  and  double  ;  Magenta 
tjuecn,  double  :  mutabile,  rose-coloured  ;  Fi 
ball,  deep  scarlet,  double,  and  remaining 
flower  longer  in  the  afternoon  than  any  ;  sul- 
phurouin,  pale  yellow  ;  stramineum,  straw- 
coloured  :  venustum,  red  :  croceum,  yellow ; 
album  plenum,  double  white.  All  these  varie¬ 
ties  have  to  be  increased  by  cuttings,  which  root 
best  when  taken  in  May  and  given  a  little 
bottom-heat. 

H.  roMKoLiUM.-  This  is  another  native 
British  plant,  although  very  rare.  It  is  found 
on  the  downs  of  Somersetshire  and  near  Tor¬ 
quay  in  Devon.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It 
procumbent  Bhrub  with  hoary  leaves. 

H.  FORMostTM  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  but 
quite  hardy  near  London.  It  D  a  wide-spread 


Rose.  It  is  often  given  the  erroneous  name  of 
Cistus  formosus.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
or  by  cuttings  put  in  during  May. 

H.  HALIMIFOLI0M.— This  has  larger  leaves 
and  not  so  firm  in  texture  as  those  of  H.  formo- 
sum.  The  flowers  are  yellow  also,  but  have 


Helianthemum  vulgare. 


little  or  none  of  the  black  marking  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  It  comes  from  Spain. 

H.  r.MBRl.I.ATl'M  is  a  charming  plant  for  the 
rock  garden,  distinct  from  any  of  those  yet 
mentioned  in  having  its  white  flowers  in  clusters. 
Its  leaves  are  quite  viscid  when  young.  This  is 
a  small  shrub  about  1  foot  high,  and  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe. 

Other  species  worth  growing  if  they  can  be 
obtained  are :  Alysaoides,  lasianthum,  and 
ocymoides.  YV.  J.  B. 


llelianthemmn  scsliroaum. 


ing  shrub,  growing  .‘1  feet  to  4  feet  high,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  brigbtr^ellow,  each 

Iietal  having  a  .black,  snot  a tTfchc  to  T 
eaves  are  covered  wiut  k  grey  AoivJiV— fi  idfr 
I  think,  the  best  of  the  foreign  species  of 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES 
•Abies  excelsa  Clanbrasilliana.-This 

is  not  often  met  with.  It  seldom  grows  more 
than  4  feet  or  .0  feet  high,  and  is  very  compact 
growing.  For  prominent  positions  on  rock 
gardens  to  break  the  lines  and  to  give  a 

f  leasing  look  in  winter  it  is  to  be  recommended, 
ts  slow  growth  docs  not  interfere  with  things 
placed  by  its  side.  I  have  two  plants  of  this 
Fir,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have 
not  made  more  than  2  feet  of  growth.  With 
me  it  bears  a  dry  position  well. — .1.  Crook. 

Ilex  Hodginsi.— This  is  one  of  the  l>cst  of 
the  green  forms  of  Holly.  Its  big,  broad 
leaves  make  it  attractive  at  any  season,  more 
so  during  winter.  It  is  fast  growing  in  our 
garden,  and  is  not  particular  as  to  soil.  It 
is  growing  in  a  stiff  clay  loam  and  in  an  ex- 
l>osed  position.  I  have  never  seen  this  affected 
by  tho  severest  cold.  It  used  to  thrive  equally 
well  in  tho  light  soil  around  Aldershot,  and 
there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  about  Bag- 
shot.  To  see  these  good  bold  kinds  at  their 
best  they  should  be  placed  in  groups  on  the 
turf,  or  as  specimens  on  the  verge  of  other 
shrub-beds,  and  kept  clear  of  other  things.  1 
have  several  growing  in  this  way. — J.  Crook. 

CeanothUBln  pot.— I  have  a  Ceanothus  liloirc  de 
Versailles,  alxnit  2  feet  high,  which  has  been  in  a  pot  on  a 
south  verandah  (or  the  last  twelve  months.  It  has  ttrown 
well  but  it  has  not  flowered  this  summer.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  (1)  whether  it  Bhouid  be  allowed  to  winter  there 
attain,  or  would  it  l>e  better  to  remove  it  to  the  green¬ 
house  (  (2).  should  it  lie  cut  back  and  the  soil  enriched  ? 

(  t)  Is  it  likely  to  do  well  it  left  permanently  in  a  pot.  and, 
i(  so,  how  often  should  it  be  repotted?  The  verandah, 
though  south,  is  rather  exposed  and  draughty.— J.  M.  B. 

(The  Ceanothus  in  question  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  verandah  unless  severe  frost 
90 ts  in,  when  it  will  be  better  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  Do  not  cut  it  back.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Ceanothus  needs  to 
attain  a  good  size  before  it  flowers  freely,  hence 
in  the  spring  your  better  way  will  be  to  shift  it 
into  a  larger  pot.  The  new  pot  should  bo  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  of  2  inches  or  thereabouts 
of  soil  between  the  old  ball  of  earth  and  the 
side  of  the  pot,  and  if  this  is  done  it  will  not 
need  repotting  for  a  year.  Two  parts  loam  to 
one  part  each  of  loaf-mould  and  well  decayed 
manure,  with  a  little  sand,  will  just  suit  it. 
Takecare  that  the  plantdoes  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water  during  the  summer.] 

Increasing  Privet  and  Thorn 


tings  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  whenever  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  A  length  of  a  foot  is  very  suitable 
for  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  firmly 
in  a  sheltered  spot  out-of-doors.  Three  parts 
of  the  cutting  must  be  buried  in  tho  ground.  A 
good  way  to  put  in  the  cuttings  is  to 
chop  out  a  trench  9  inches  deep,  then 
place  the  cuttings  in  position,  return 
the  soil,  and  tread  it  firmly,  thus 
making  all  secure.  They  will  root 
next  spring,  and  grow  a  good  deal 
during  the  summer.  To  raise  Thorn 
seeds,  gather  the  berries  when  ripe, 
mix  them  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sand, 
and  place  in  a  box,  which  should  be 
put  out-of-doors ^nd  covered  with  soil 
in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  state 
of  moisture.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
cause  the  pulpy  part  of  the  berries  to 
decay  and  release  the  seeds.  By  the 
spring  they  may  be  rubbed  apart  and 
sown  in  a  sheltered  spot  out-of-doors. 
Half  an  inch  of  light  soil  is  sufficient 
covering  for  the  seeds,  and  a  few 
Spruce  boughs  laid  over  the  bed  will 
serve  to  maintain  an  even  state  of 
moisture  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  seed.  The  seed  will  lie  a  year  before  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance. 

Pruning  Orateegua  pyraoantha. — I  have  a 

C'  at  of  this  growing  up  the  house  facing  south.  It  has 
n  there  fifteen  years,  and  never  flowered  freely,  List 
year  there  were  no  flower*,  and  this,  only  two  BmaJI 
bunches,  now  in  berry.  There  has  been  a  talk  of  taking  it 
out,  but  it  seems  a  pity,  as  the  foliage  is  good,  and  it  lias 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  window.  The  books  say  "  prune 
severely,"  but  do  not  sav  when.  So  far,  it  has  been  pruned 
in  autumn.  Would  it  be  better  to  do  it  in  spring  instead  ? 
— N  RWCASTLK  -ON  -TV  S  K . 

[The  cause  of  your  Ryracantha  failing  to 
flower  is  undoubtedly  the  pruning,  and  if  you 
leave  it  alone  you  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
no  further  cause  for  complaint.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  pity  to  destroy  such  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  as  the  Pyracantha  takes  some  years  to 
attain  a  large  size.  The  advice  to  discontinue 
pruning  does  not  apply  to  the  removal  of  any 
shoot  or  shoots  that  may  get  in  the  way  of  the 
window  or  be  otherwise  objectionable,  but 
nothing  more  than  this  should  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  many  plants  pruning  is  carried  to  excess, 
particularly  with  flowering  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  benefited  by  the  cutting  out  of  any 
old  and  exhausted  wood,  but  the  long,  vigorous 
shoots  so  often  shortened  back  should  be  left 
entire.] _ 

Tuberoses. — The  earliest  of  these,  the 
African  bulbs,  will  now  be  ready,  and  ought 
to  be  potted  by  the  end  of  this  month.  YY  itn 
these  no  time  should  be  lost  if  required  for 
winter  flowering.  When  potted,  a  good  plaie 
will  be  a  pit  just  emptied  of  Melons,  or  any¬ 
where  near  the  glass  with  warmth,  but  not  too 
much  of  it  until  growth  appears.  At  first  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  limited,  a  surface 
dressing  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  being  a  Baving  in 
this  respect.  By  growing  these  early  Tuberoses 
the  need  of  extra  early  forcing  of  the  Gardenia 


Ileliantliemum  lignosmn. 


A.  P.  B.). — The  Privet  is  usually  propagated 
ggtn  cuttings,  but  -  the  Thom  is  difficult  W 


iifccreuso  in  “this  way,  hence 
obtained  in  quantity  from  seed 


may  be  avoided  j  whilst  as  regards  treatment, 
the  two  may  be  accommodated  together  very 
IhdUd.O  OFor  this  early  flowering,  it  »•  )“»* 
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name.  The  cultural  requirements  of  this 
section  of  Orchids  during  the  season  of  growth 
are  that  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  hot, 
humid  position  of  the  stove  or  warm-house, 
close  to  the  roof  glass,  where  they  may  got  all 
the  available  light.  Shade  only  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  plants  will  be 
best  accommodated  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets. 
Alford  plenty  of  clean  drainage  and  use  a  com¬ 
post  of  equal  portions  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  tibrous  peat,  pressing  moderately  firm  about 
the  b,i8o  of  the  plants.  Water  thoroughly  as 
soon  as  potting  has  been  done  with  soft  rain 
water,  but  always  allow  the  compost  to  become 
dry  before  again  affording  root  moisture.  After 
growth  is  completed  give  the  plants  cooler 
conditions,  and  only  sufficient  moisture  will 
then  be  required  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
plump  condition.  As  soon  as  new  growth 
appears  in  the  early  spring  remove  again  to  a 
warmer  position,  where  more  liberal  treatment 
may  be  afforded. — H.  J.  C.] 

Pruning  greenhouse  plants.-l  have  n  small 
greenhouse,  12  (eet  by  II  feet,  heated  all  around  by  a  Hus, 
and  I  hive  six  plants:  Lapageria  alba,  St  nice  prolusa, 
Stephanotis,  Rondeletia,  C'lerodendron,  and  Bougainvillea. 
What  heat  must  I  keep  during  the  winter  months,  and 
when  will  be  the  best  time  to  cut  them  down  and  repot 
them  to  lie  ready  next  August  for  exhibition  1  Must  1  cut 
them  right  back  to  the  old  wood,  or  leave  a  little  new  on  ? 
— ' Troi'rlru  Orni. 

[You  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  six  plants  you  mention  in  good 
health,  as  their  requirements  are  by  no  moans 
the  same.  Lapageria  alba  and  .Statico  profusa 
will  succeed  in  a  temperature  of  40  degs.  to 
50  dogs.,  for  the  Rondeletia,  Clerodendron, 
and  Bougainvillea  a  minimum  temperature  of 
•t.j  degs.  to  150  degs.  is  needed,  while  for  the 
Stephanotia  it  should  not  fall  below  50  degs.  if 
possible.  Very  little  cutting  will  be  required, 
for  tho  Lapageria  and  Statice  must  not  be 
pruned  at  all,  and  the  others  only  need  the  old 
and  exhausted  wood  cut  out,  unless  a  shoot  or 
two  are  running  away,  in  which  case  they  may 
bo  shortened  back  or  tied  in.  The  latter 
plan  will  yield  tho  liest  results  in  the  way  of 
blossoms.  If  they  need  {rotting  it  should  be 
done  early  in  the  spring.  You  will  probably 
obtain  tho  best  results  by  lceoping  a  winter 
temperature  of  45  degs.  to  55  dogs.,  with  a 
gentle  rise  as  the  days  lengthen.] 

Snowdrops  In  rooms.— Can  you  tell  me  If  Snow¬ 
drops  can  lie  grown  indwelling-rooms  in  pots  or  glosses,  in 
Mohs,  or  in  what  soil  1  of  what  depth  1  If  so,  how  should 
they  be  treated  1— Lavkdax. 

[These  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  every  chance  of  success,  but  if  grown 
continually  in  tho  room  from  the  start  the 
blooms  would  in  all  probability  be  much  drawn 
and  weak.  If  you  could  place  them  out-of- 
doors,  say,  for  six  weeks  after  potting  them, 
supplying  them  freely  with  water  meanwhile, 
llelianthemum  lormosum.  (See  page  42S.)  yOU  may  then  take  tho  pots  indoors,  and  in  this 

way  got  early  and  good  blossoms.  Place  a 
dozen  bulbs  in  a  5- inch  pot  in  any  ordinary  soil, 
of  45  dogs,  till  mid-February,  bringing  the  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  Or,  if  you 
bulbs  then  into  more  light,  and  giving  water  to  profor  it,  grow  the  bulbs  in  shallow  bowls  in 
start  them  into  growth.  Wo  do  not  know  what  soil  and  dadoo  fibre.  They  aro  very  pretty 
you  reftr  to  as  “  Japan  Lily.”  Many  hundreds  thus,  and  have  a  dainty  appearance  arranged 
of  Lilies  may  bo  so  termed,  the  majority  being  about  the  rooms  in  tho  dull  days  of  winter, 
natives  of  Japan,  as,  indeed,  is  the  hrst  we  have  You  would,  of  courso,  need  a  greater  number  in 


tection  of  a  greenhouse,  and  your  better  way 
will  be  to  pot  them  at  once,  just  giving  enough 
water  during  the  winter  to  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam 
to  one-third  loaf-mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand  will  suit  them  well,  and  aflqr  potting  they 
should  be  placed  in  tho  warmest  part  of  the 
green  house,  as  some  of  them,  the  Hippcastium 
especially,  are  often  grown  in  a  stove.  As  tho 
spring  advances  and  the  bulbs  push  forth  roots 
and  leaves  more  water  will,  of  course,  be 
noedod,  till  they  again  give  signs  of  going  to 
rest  in  tho  autumn,  when  it  must  be  lessened. 
Zophyranthea  Candida  is  not  only  hardy,  but  it 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  sheltered,  sunny 
spot,  such  as  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  a  plant- 
house  or  similar  position.] 

Bulbs  In  Winter. -I  .have  several  kinds  ol  I.ilies: 
I.ilium  auratuin,  Scarborough  I.ilj',  -lapan  I.ily,  and  two 
varieties  of  Amaryllis.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  bulbs 
should  lie  treated  in  the  whiter?— R.,  Oxjorl. 

[Assuming  your  bulbs  are  all  in  pots,  you  may 
place  the  Lilium  auratuin  in  a  colu-frame,  or  lay 
the  pot  on  its  side  beneath  tho  stago  of  a  cold 
greenhouse  till  signs  of  growth  appear,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  good  reasons  for  believing  tho 
bulb  to  be  sound.  Tho  Scarborough  Lily 
(Vallnta  purpurea)  must  be  kept  growing  ;  it  is 
almost  an  evergreen,  though  requiring  but  little 
warmth,  or  but  very  little  care.  The  Amaryllis 
may  be  kept  nearly  or  quite  dry  in  a  temperature 
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OESTRUM  KLEiiANS. 

This  is,  perhaps,  better  known  as  Habrotham- 
nus  elegans.  Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
climber,  it  is  a  fine  plant  for  a  conservatory 
wall,  and  requires  eome  room  to  flower  it  well 
Planted  alternately  with  Plumbago  capensis,  the 
crimson  and  blue  form  a  good  contrast,  and  by 
judiciously  thinning  tho  plants  somo  bloom  may 
Do  had  nearly  throughout  tho  year.  As  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  cannot  bo  too  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  but,  unfortunately,  like  many  other 
good  things,  it  has  in  the  race  for  novelties 
somewhat  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  C. 
Newelli  is  a  garden  variety  with  doe  per  crimson 
flowers  and  perhaps  rather  larger  trusses  of 
bloom.  In  addition  to  being  so  useful  for  the 
conservatory  the  above  may  bo  recommendod 
for  cutting,  ss  they  will  often  give  a  supply 
when  other  flowers  are  scarce.  If  cut  before 
the  trusses  of  bloom  aro  fully  out  tho  flowers 
will  last  fairly  well.  Many  (lowers  get  a  bad 
name  for  lasting  through  cutting  thorn  at  a 
pericxl  when,  if  left  on  the  plants,  they  would 
drop  naturally.  Oestrum  aurantiacum,  though 
not  so  free  flowering  as  C.  elegans,  is  a  desirable 
greenhouse  plant,  tho  large  terminal  corymbs 
of  orange-yellow  flowers  being  very  effective. 
When  struck  from  strong  cuttings  put  in  early 


in  the  spring  and  grown  on  in  a  cold  pit  during 
the  summor,  tho  plants  if  well  exposed  will  not 
run  up  tall,  but  will  mako  broad  foliage  and 
produce  large  terminal  clusters  of  flowers. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Oelosia  pyramidal  Is.—  Messrs.  Clibran  anil  Son 
have  latch  exhibited  some  line  plant*  of  this  undid  annual, 
the  colours  being  bright,  the  feathery  plumes  well 
developed,  und  with  an  almost  entire  absence  ol  the  true 
llowers.  In  this  state  the  plumes  are  more  ehowy.  and 
lost  longer  than  when  Mowers  are  abundant. 

A  fine  golden-rayed  Lily.— A  I.lllum  auratuin 
bulb  1  have  has  been  shifted  every  two  years  until  it 
reached  a  111-Inch  pot.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  It  has 
not  been  disturbed.  This  year  it  carried  seventeen 
spikes  of  bloom  bearing  320  Mowers  of  a  large  size.  It  was 
grown  outside  all  the  summer  until  it  was  moved  Into  the 
conservatory.  —  J.  C.  Attn  AX,  Anlnacarriy,  llandun, 
Cork. 

Detached  shoot  growing  and  flowering.— 
The  enclosed  shoot  of  an  Ivy-leaved  (leranlum  has  been 
hanging  from  a  wire  on  the  south  sldo  of  tho  greenhouse 
within  about  II  inches  of  the  glass  since  the  middle  of 
May.  The  gloss  has  not  been  shaded,  as  Tomatoes  were 
lieing  grown  underneath.  Meanwhile,  it  has  put  forth  the 
leaves  you  sec,  and  has  lust  finished  producing  a  blossom. 
This  is  uncommon  in  a  branch  exposed  to  the  sun  ol  last 
summer,  ond  which  lost  Its  attachment  to  the  mother  plant 
over  four  months  ago.— R.  .1.  Roberts. 

Treatment  Of  bulbs.— 1  have  had  the  following 
bulbs  aent  ms  from  Singapore,  and  should  bo  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  how  to  grow  them,  and  If  any 
will  succeed  out-of-doors?  Zephyranthes  alba,  Z.  rosea, 
Z  Candida,  Pollanthcs  tnberosa,  Crinum  nslaticum, 
Eurycio*  ambolnensis,  (lloxinia  mucrantiia,  and— several 
varieties  of  llip|ieaatriiin  equestre— Tkmi'LKH.  / 

[The  bulbs  you  mehtion,1  kvith  the  Itaeptjgjl 
of  Zephyranthes  Candida,  will  require  the  pro- 
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0HRY8ANTHHMUMB. 

SEPTEMBER  FLOWERING  CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  have  had  a  season 
favourable  to  their  growth,  and  seldom  do  we 
see  them  such  a  mass  of  colour  as  now.  Small 
plants  put  out  in  early  spring  have  formed 
bushes  2  feet  through,  which  are  literally 
covered  with  open  and  opening  flowers.  The 
lirst  to  arrest  attention  is  Harvest  Home.  This 
has  blooms  about  3  inches  across,  of  a  deep 
crimson,  shaded  with  bronze,  and  is  generally 
admired.  The  colour  is  most  effective  for  decora¬ 
ting  when  the  flowers  arc  cut  with  long  stems. 
This  adds  to  its  usefulness.  The  plant  grows  to 
a  height  of  between  2  feet  and  3  feet.  Mme. 
Marie  Masse  has  flowers  of  a  bright  pink  shade, 
and  it  is  not  only  the  best  of  the  colour,  but  in 
every  way  excellent.  About  2  feet  in  height, 
the  plant  is  most  profuse  in  bloom,  and  the 
stems  are  long  and  stiff.  A  sport  from  the 
above,  known  as  Crimson  Mine.  Marie  Masse, 
bears  really  a  bull-shaded  bloom,  and  is  a  recent 
introduction.  This  variety  has  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  parent,  and  is  more  effective,  the 
colour  being  a  shade  liked  by  most  people. 
Two  white  varieties  are  Mme.  C.  Desgranges  and 
Lady  Fitzwygram.  Both  are  especially  free 
flowering.  The  former  is  slightly  the  taller  in 
growth,  and  its  blooms  recurving  in  formation, 
whilst  the  flowers  of  the  latter  have  a  tendency 
to  incurve  their  florets.  They  open  white  with 
a  tint  of  yellow,  but  both  fade  olf  to  white. 
Ivy  Stark  has  bronzy  -  yellow  blossoms 
freely  produced  and  striking.  The  plant  is 
hardy  and  especially  bushy,  whilst  the  firm 
stems  make  it  useful  for  cutting.  Mons.  Dupuis 
has  blossoms  of  an  effective  shade  of  bronze  and 
is  free.  Its  only  fault  is  that  the  blooms  do  not 
come  out  woll  together,  and  therefore  when  cut 
one  must  take  buds  unopened  as  well.  The 
flowers  of  G.  Wermig  are  light  yellow  ;  this  is  a 
sport  from  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  and  has  even  a 
better  constitution.  One  named  Isnnon  Oueen 
bears  deep  rich  yellow  blooms  ;  theso  are  partieu 
larly  numerous  and  the  plant  bushy.  This  kind 
is  not  too  well  known,  as  it  is  among  the  best  of 
the  really  early-flowering  kinds.  Mons.  Z. 
Lyonnet  is  a  bronze-coloured  variety,  and  is 
most  useful  oil  account  of  its  free  flowering  and 
good  long  stems.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
Ambroise  Thomas  are  reddish-bronze,  especially 
striking,  and  the  plant  has  a  fine  habit  and  is 
free  flowering.  Sam  Barlow  is  a  kind  with 
salmon-pink  flowers,  a  delicate  and  effective 
shade  ;  the  plant,  however,  is  less  hardy  than 
some,  and  it  likes  a  light  soil.  The  colour  is  so 
much  admired  that  extra  care  is  well  spent  in 
its  culture. 

My  collection  includes  many  other  varieties, 
but  for  blossoming  during  September  tho 
above  are  the  best,  and  it  always  appears  to  me 
lietter  to  have  a  number  of  plants  of  really  good 
useful  kinds  than  a  long  list  of  sorts  which  are 
indifferent  in  some  way.  H.  S. 

Chrysanthemums  —  early  sorts 
after  flowering  (II.  II.  W.). — When  your 
summer  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums  have 
finished  blossoming  they  should  bo  cut  down  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  base,  tho  soil 
also  loosened  round  them,  and  afterwards 
mulched  with  some  nice  light,  gritty  soil,  such 
as  the  sweepings  of  the  potting  bench.  Some  of 
the  stronger  growing  sorts  will  winter  in  tho 
hardy  border,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
goodly  number  which  do  not  winter  so  well. 
We  are  assuming  your  plants  to  be  in  the  open 
border,  as  you  do  not  state  where  they  are,  and 
if  our  assumption  is  correct,  you  would  be  well 
advised  to  lift  tho  plants  of  the  woakor  sorts  and 
pot  them  up  into  pots  of  a  sizo  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  plant.  However,  this 
need  not  take  place  for  a  week  or  two,  until  the 
really  sovere  weather  promises  to  be  with  us. 
What  would  lie  far  bettor,  particularly  if  your 
aim  be  that  of  increasing  tno  supply  of  these 
plants,  is  to  lift  each  one  from  the  outdoor 
fxirder,  and  plant  direet  in  cold-frames  in  soil  of 
a  suitable  kind,  or,  if  it  is  convenient,  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  Under  these  conditions  the 
new  growth,  and  this  of  a  healthy  kind,  quickly 
develops,  and  cuttings  may  thyOTh  Lid  in 
abundance  to  perg^n^f^id  ijtacli  EtEnV  lot  i( 
observation  we  have’ noticed  that  TnTnyof  llitr 


early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  blossom  so  plants.  My  ideal  of  a  Rose-houso  would  be  one 
profusely  that  the  constitution  appears  to  be  in  which  the  roof  could  bo  removed  at  will,  so 
weakened  thereby,  and  the  method  of  treatment  that  one  could  afford  the  plants  the  beneficent 
laid  down  above  appears  to  meet  their  needs,  rains,  and,  if  desired,  expose  them  to  outdoor 
nursing  them  back  to  health  and  vigour  again,  temperature  for  the  summer  months.  Many 
Should  your  plants  be  in  pots,  we  would  advise  gardeners  find,  however,  a  difficulty  in  allocating 
you  to  treat  them  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  one  house  especially  to  Rose  culture,  there  being 
laid  down  for  plants  in  the  open  border.  Our  so  many  other  claimants  on  the  space.  Where 
experience  with  the  early  sorts  in  pots  has  been  this  is  so,  then  some  pot  plants  should  bo 
to  see  them  succeed  very  well  until  the  cold,  secured  and  held  in  reserve  for  forcing  in  batches 
damp,  foggy  weather  is  experienced,  when  the  as  opportunity  offers.  A  little  bottom-heat  to 
plants  seem  to  deteriorate  and  get  into  a  bad  the  first  lot  is  vory  serviceable.  On  no  account 
way.  By  shaking  them  out  of  the  pots,  after-  crowd  the  plants  or  deprive  them  of  whatever  sun¬ 
wards  removing  the  crocks  and  the  bulk  of  the  shineisavailablo.  Rosesgloryinsunlight.  Iwould 
soil,  and  planting  out  in  prepared  soil,  a  change  never  shade  a  Tea  Rose  for  one  moment  except- 
is  noticeable  vory  quickly,  and  progross  is  made,  ing  during  the  very  hot  days  of  May  and 
Plants  which  have  been  fed  somewhat  freely  summer.  If  plants  are  purchased  now  be  care- 
with  liquid  manures  are  the  first  to  suffer.  ful  to  ripen  them  off  well  and  give  them  a  top- 

dressing.  The  excessive  watering  such  plants 
receive  during  summer  washes  away  much  of 
ROBBS.  the  fertilising  properties  in  the  soil.  I  prefer 

__  when  top-dressing  to  remove  about  1  inch  of 

THK  ROSE  YFAR  tho  top  soil,  then  cover  the  surface  with  a  thin 

'  ‘  „  layer  of  Ichthomic-guano  or  some  other  good 

TO  THE  EDITOR  op  “HARDENING  ii.i.i'stratkd.  Rose-inanure,  and  replace  soil  removed  with 
Sir,  --In  spite  of  a  wintry  spring  and  a  more  good  loam  and  old  hotbed-manure  in  the  pro- 
or  less  autumnal  summer,  Roses  have  done  portion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
splendidly  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  latter.  Previously  to  so  doing  the  plant  should 
made  capital  growth  in  tho  early  part  of  the  be  examined,  and  see  that  it  is  not  dry.  What 
year,  the  stronger  -  growing  sorts  —  Maggie  are  the  best  Roses  for  glass  culture '!  If  forced 
Dickson,  for  instance — having  attained  to  quite  I  would  select  tho  following  dozen,  which  give 
tree  like  proportions.  Nor  has  tho  blooming  ample  variety  of  colour,  and  they  are  the  best 
been  loss  satisfactory,  most  of  tho  old  favour-  marketable  kinds  should  the  amateur  desire  to 
ites  having  quite  excelled  themselves.  All  the  make  his  hobby  pay:  Niphetos,  l’erle  des 
Yerdier  family  have  done  well,  and  Victor  .Jardins,  Bridesmaid,  Papa  Gontier,  Sunrise, 
Hugo  never  better.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  The  Bride,  Mme.  Lambard,  Eaiserin  Augusta 
Thomas  Mills,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Victoria,  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
and  Dupuy  .lamain,  while  Paul  Neron  has  never  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Hoste.  Supposing,  how- 
been  either  larger  or  finer,  nor  General  Jacquo-  over,  it  is  not  intended  to  force  the  plants,  but 
minot  more  satisfactory.  Mrs.  John  Laing  has  rather  grow  them  under  coal  treatment  in  a 
not  been  quite  so  fine  as  last  year,  when  it  was  cold  pit  or  a  greenhouse,  then  the  following 
really  the  Rose  of  the  year  ;  but  it  has,  never-  dozen  would  bo  my  selection  :  Mrs.  .1.  Laing, 
theloss,  fully  maintained  its  character  as  a  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  La  Franco, 
grand  Rose,  and  needs  a  lot  of  beating.  The  Captain  Hayward,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
ever-popular  Baroness  Rothschild  has  been  in  General  Jacqueminot,  Marie  Baumann,  Fisher 
great  form,  and  has  flowered  so  late  that  I  Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Sharnian 
gathered  one  of  the  best  blooms  of  the  year  Crawford,  Mervoillo  de  Lyon.  Rosa. 

quite  towards  the  end  of  September.  There  are  - 

very  few  Roses  to  beat  Maggie  Dickson,  of  which  H.-P.  ROSES  NOT  FLOWERING  IN 
I  gathered  perfect  blooms  very  early  in  the  Al’TUMN 

season.  It  is  n  magnificent  grower,  and  holds  * 

ilsl.pnil  Ilf,  si,  well  t  Van  I  1  lie  blooms  si  and  mil  Mv  Roses  have  had  no  second  bloom  this  season.  They  are 
!ts  head  up  so  well  that  the  Dioonis  stand  out  HUmilnril  ll0WB_  „..P  are  lhc  open,  lmv,,  i*,,, 

as  though  they  defied  competition,  leas  have  about  ten  years  in  the  ground,  a  clayey  soil.  (Roses  do 
done  equally  well,  the  growth  in  many  instances  well  here.)  1  pruned  them  according  to  a  Rose  grower's 
being  quite  remarkable  and  the  blooms  freely  directions,  and  nut  them  very  well  out  in  the  centre. 

i  _  1  _ •  n..  , _  „r  i:,l.  removed  weak  growth,  and  shortened  hack  strong  shools. 

produced.  This  IS  especially  truo  of  Edith  They  bloomed  well,  anil  tho  tree,  now  seem  to  have  gone 
Gifford,  Mme.  l'alcot,  J  he  Bride,  and  one  or  to  leal.  They  have  made  tremendous  bushy  heads.  I  was 
two  others.  Surely  the  Tea  family  is  most  1***  in  pruning  them— April,  beginning  of.  Has  this  any  • 

interest  iiur  with  their  evnniqite  foliatre  anil  thing  to  do  with  it  t  Ought  I  to  remove  growths  alter 
interesting,  Willi  tneir  exquisite  lonage  and  firil  blooms  are  over?  Should  I  do  any  pruning  to  Rose 
their  delicate,  pendulous  blooms,  hanging  their  trees,  II. -P.  and  Teas,  at  this  time  ot  the  year,  such  ss 
heads  out  of  sheer  modesty  at  their  perfect  removing  the  Inst  year's  growths  which  have  bloomed  this 
loveliness.  I  fancy  there  is  an  impression  that  seMon,  or  ought  it  all  to  be  left  till  next  spring?  I  am 

„  ,  .  ...  ..  c  going  to  move  a  bed  of  dwarf  Hoses.  Will  October  or 

Teas  are  as  delicate  in  constitution  as  they  are  November  be  liest,  and  must  they  be  root-pruned,  or  have 
in  form  and  colour.  But  surely  this  is  a  all  growths  well  cut  hack  ?  If  so,  when  before  or  after 
mistake,  seeing  that  the  past  season  has  been  n  planting?— 1.»  Piianck. 

most  trying  one  for  keen,  cutting  winds  and  [With  tho  exception  of  some  dozen  kinds 
late  frosts,  and  yet  the  Teas  have  never  done  H. P.’s  are  not  at  all  free  blooming  in  autumn, 
better  in  my  experience.  No  Rose  grower  The  non-flowering  of  your  trees  seems  more  a 
should  neglect  tho  Teas,  which  are  interesting  question  of  sorts  than  treatment,  as  you  say 


to  grow  and  beautiful  to  look- at. 
Hastings,  Sussex. 


they  bloomed  well  early  in  the  season.  If  you 


Hastings,  Sussex.  had  made  any  errors  in  pruning  the  trees  it 

-  would  have  shown  tho  result  then.  As  you 

T>r\ctfc  vnx ?  tviWTL-n  iiffimiiVf'  desire  good  autumnals  you  should  discard  some 
ROSES  I  OR  WIN  PER  BLOOMING.  nf  those  old  treos  and  plant  instead  kinds  such 
The  present  being  an  excellent  time  to  secure  a  os  Carolino  Testout,  Augustino  Guinoisseau, 
stock  for  the  above  purpose,  a  few  words  bearing  La  France,  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  Camocns, 
on  the  subject  may  be  useful  to  intending  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  and  any  of  the  beautiful 
growers.  Thoro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Tea  Roses  Teas  of  which  wo  now  possoss  so  many.  After 
nourish  best  under  glass  when  one  can  afford  to  tho  first  crop  of  blossom  it  is  always  advisable 
plant  them  out  in  a  structure  specially  set  apart  to  shorten  the  flowering  growths  a  little,  ssv 
for  them.  Even  for  this  purpose  extra-sized  3  inches  or  I  inches  from  the  top,  rutting  back 
pot-grown  plants  are  best,  although  smaller  to  an  eye  looking  outward.  But  even  this 
plants  in  5-inch  pots  planted  out  in  early  shortening  will  not  induce  many  kinds  to 
summer  make  hushes  in  a  few  months  equal  in  flower  a  second  time  in  any  great  profusion, 
size  to  the  extra-strong  pot  plants.  But  for  There  will  bo  isolated  blooms,  but  nothing  like 
immediate  use  the  latter  are  preferable.  Well  the  glorious  display  possible  to  obtain  by  plant- 
ripened  plants  from  the  open  ground,  if  planted  ing  tho  kinds  named. 

early,  answer  woll  for  this  purpose,  only  they  Roses  may  bo  assisted  if  their  growths  sre 
must  not  be  forced  the  first  year.  This  iB  really  reduced  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Tho  small 
tho  most  economical  mothou  of  starting  a  Rose-  spray  or  weakly  shoots  should  ho  cut  away  so 
house,  for  one  may  purchase  for  tho  same  money  that  tho  main  now  growths  may  be  well 
much  finer  plants  than  those  grown  in  pots.  I  ripened.  It  should  always  bo  the  aim  of  the 
would  always  recommend  a  few  short  standards  Rose  grower  to  rid  his  plants  of  os  much  of  the 
to  intermingle  among  the  bushes.  If  elimbors  old  wood  as  he  can  spare,  even  if  only  a  few 
I  are  wanted,  let  them  be  used  upon  the  pillars  or  one  and  two-year-old  growths  aro  retained. 
Lwilhu  or  train  in  spiral  and  balloon  shaped-  Tlidc&liifSCthus  enabled  to  circulate  well  among 
if  put  on  the  roof,  too.  much-shi^de  the-arowths,  .ajul  .  ithe  eyes  or  buds  receive  the 
y  .  u5iui.e.I  thereby  is  detriment^!? liklMiktnMr  noWiblinlewl  WaiolPtlre  growths  removed  would 
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have  hail  during  the  winter.  Early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  will  be  the  beat  time  to  transplant  your  bed 
of  dwarf  Rosea,  but  if  you  can  prepare  their 
future  position  now  so  much  the  better.  In 
replanting  Roses  it  is  always  best  to  cut  away 
the  jagged  ends  of  roots  and  also  curtail  the 
long  ones.  We  should,  however,  advise  you 
not  to  do  this  too  rashly,  especially  if  the  plants 
are  upon  the  seedling  Brier.  The  growths 
should  certainly  be  shortened  back  to  from 
I J  feet  to  2  feet  of  the  ground  to  prevent  sway¬ 
ing  about  by  the  wind,  and  it  is  well  to  remove 
all  foliage.  Both  the  pruning  of  the  roots  and 
the  tops  should  be  done  prior  to  replanting. 
A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  when  replanting 
Roses,  or  in  fact  anything.  Do  not  allow  the 
roots  to  lie  exposed  to  sun  or  air  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary.  It  is  better  to  cover 
with  soil,  removing  one  plant  at  a  time  until 
the  work  is  completed.  ] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  growing  on  chalk.  1  wish  to  cover  an  <  uk 

fence  with  (,'limbiny  Itoses,  Clematis,  ami  also  have  n  Hose 
lionler,  but  Hint  that  the  subsoil  of  chalk  is  only  about 
IS  inches  below  the  surface.  In  "  English  Flower 
Garden  "  It’  is  stated  that  the  soil  should  be  prepared  to 
30  inches.  This,  I  fear,  would  mean  a  heavy  expense  ;  the 


Hybrid,  "Amice  Vibert,  *\V.  A.  Richardson, 
"Heine  Mario  Henrietta,  "Pink  Rover,  Celine 
Forestier,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Caroline 
Testout,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Grace  Darling,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Mae.  Larabard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Camoons,  etc. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  climbing 
kinds.  If  you  give  an  annual  dressing  of  cow- 
manure,  preferably  in  the  autumn,  and  cover  it 
over  with  a  little  soil  in  the  spring,  you  will 
induce  the  roots  to  keep  near  the  surface,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  very  necessary. 
Good  Clematises  for  a  fence  are  the  popular 
Jackmani,  Henryi,  Gipsy  Queen,  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  Mme.  E.  Andre,  Lanuginosa  Can¬ 
dida,  Mrs.  Hope,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Snow- 
white  Jackmani.  Good  flowering  shrubs  in 
bush  form  suitablo  to  your  garden  would  be 
Weigela  rosea  and  W.  Candida,  Spira-as 
of  sorts,  Ribes  atrosanguineum,  Forsythia 
suspense,  Lilacs,  Syringes,  Daut/ia  crenata, 
Berberis,  Veronica  Travorsi,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi,  Cytisus  prieoox,  Cydonia  japonica. 
Hibiscus,  Hypericums,  Prunus  triloba,  Pvrua 
Mains  of  sorts,  Rhus  cotinus,  otc.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  reliable  hardy  perennial  plants: 
Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  Anemone  japonica, 
Aquilegias,  Aster  bcssarabicus.  Campanula 


8TREAMSIDE  VEGETATION. 

RuxNiN'n  water  in  the  garden  opens  up  an  end¬ 
less  vista  of  possibilities  in  the  grouping  of 
flower  and  leafage  along  its  verge  ;  dwarf  little 
creeping  plants  to  fringe  the  edges,  with  tall 
spires  of  bloom  and  noble  foliage  to  border  the 
statelier  stream.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  accom- 

Sianying  illustration,  the  garden  boundary  is 
ormed  by  running  water  ;  a  mill-stream  that 
waxes  and  wanes,  is  vocal  or  silent  ns  the  mill¬ 
wheel  moves  or  rests.  Hero,  on  the  farther 
bank,  to  which  the  rough  rustic  biidgo  gives 
access,  Naturo  has  boon  unrestricted,  and  has 
spread  above  the  water  a  rampart  of  living 
green.  Facing  this  wild  growth  on  the  garden 
side,  the  bank  above  the  flowering  Grasses  is 
crowned  with  an  irregular  line  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  throwing  their  blossoms  into  strong 
relief  against  the  dark  background,  a  suggestion 
of  unconventionality  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  Further  back  stand  the  tall 
Sunflowers. 

Only  hardy  flowers  should  l>e  grouped  by 
running  water,  and  the  grouping  of  these  should 
be  as  far  os  possible  natural,  so  that  from 
earliest  Bpring  to  the  commencement  of  winter, 
where  the  contour  of  the  banks  admits,  the 


Michaelmas  Daisies  anil  other  plants  by  the  side  of  a  mlll  streun. 


surface  noil  is  rather  loamy  and  fairly  good.  Would  you 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  any  Roses  (if  any)  I  could 
cultivate,  climbers  and  hush,  also  a  few  tloworinx  shrubs, 
a  ul  best  perennials  suitable  to  this  locality  1  The  Kaixlen 
is  very  open,  with  fences  on  north-west,  south-west,  and 
north-east.— It.  II. 

|  You  will  not  obtain  much  success  with  Roses 
unless  you  give  them  a  fairly  deep  root  run,  and 
.'10  inches  is  none  too  much.  Why  not  plant 
fewer,  so  that  you  could  afford  to  do  the  land 
well,  taking  out  the  chalk  subsoil  and  replacing 
it  with  good  loam  and  cow-manure  ?  If  you  are 
not  prepared  to  do  this,  you  could  at  least,  have 
the  chalk  broken  up  with  a  digging  fork.  If 
you  placed  a  good  layer  of  cow-ntanuro  on  to 
the  chalk,  amf  then  returned  the  mould,  mixing 
with  the  latter  some  now-dung  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  part  out  of  four,  you  would  bo  able 
to  grow  some  Roses  of  the  very  hardy  types, 
especially  if  own-root  plants  were  procured. 
Those  are  not  so  deep  rooting  as  budded  plants. 
A  few  varieties  suitable  to  theso  conditions 
would  be  Common  Monthly,  Amman,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  Monthly  Roses  ;  Hybrid  Chinese, 
such  as  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Rienut,  Chenedole, 
Mme.  Plantier.  From  other  classes  you  could 
have  Mme.  Hardy,  Celestial,  Common  Moss, 
Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  Felleiiber&JLLong- 
worth  Rambler,  *  Kolicite-Perpotue/  •  I- 
"Crimson  Bumbler,  "(lUh^d&DiTjoiiy  * 


pcrnicifolia  alba,  Ccntaureas,  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  Delphiniums,  Doronicums,  Eryngiuim, 
Erigeron,  Gaillardias,  Helianthus  rigid  us  Miss 
Mellish,  llemerocallis,  Iberia  coma-folia, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Monarda  didyma,  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  Rudbenkia  speeiosa,  Station  lati- 
folia,  Tritomas,  anil  Veronicas.! 

Reinwardtia  trlgyna  —  This  is  very 
useful  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering.  When 
well  managed  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  its 
bright  yellow  blossoms  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  these  are  well  sot  off  by  the  rich  deep  green 
foliage.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  known 
as  Linum  trigynum.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  the 
spring,  and  may  be  started  in  warmth  ani 
afterwards  grown  on  in  a  cool-frame.  It  hardly 
makes  a  good  flowering  plant  the  fiist  year; 
plants  that,  have  been  cut  back  and  grown  on 
the  second  year  will  flower  very  freely.  It 
should  be  potted  in  good  loamy  compost,  treated 
liberally  early  in  the  season,  and  then  woll 
exposed  to  ripen  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
Taken  under  cover  about  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  flower. 
Red  spider  is  its  greatest  enemy.  If  kept  too 
moist  !|he  flowers  are  apt  to  damp  off,  especially 
-looms  were  allowed  to  decay  on  the 


streamsido  shall  form  a  fair  setting  for  fair 
flowers.  Snowdrops,  Scillas  and  Narcissi, 
Snowflakes  and  Stars  of  Bethlehem  begin  the 
year,  followed  by  Irises,  the  Japanese  I.  Kiemp- 
feri,  I.  sibirica,  the  bulbous  English  and  Spanish 
(I.  Xiphion  and  xiphioides),  the  tall  I.  orientalis 
or  ocliroteuca,  I.  aurca,  and  I.  Monnieri,  all 
three  similar  in  manner  of  growth  and  often 
attaining  a  height  of  nearly  0  feet,  and  very 
valuable  in  colonies  by  a  streamsido,  the 
Gorman  Flags,  especially  I.  pallida  and  the 
variegated  Water  Flag,  and  lastly  the  beau¬ 
tiful  I.  stylosa,  blooming  at  the  coming  of 
winter. 

Libertia  grandiflora  is  another  subject  that 
flowers  well  by  the  water,  and  Spira-as  should 
bo  freely  used,  the  tall  S.  Lindloyana,  8.  aria- 
folia  and  8.  flagelliformis,  while  of  the  herba¬ 
ceous  section  there  aro  S.  Aruncus,  S.  palmata, 
S.  venusta,  S.  japonica,  and  S.  filipendula. 
Many  of  the  Lilies  do  woll  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  stream,  especially  L.  pardalinum,  L.  cana- 
denso,  L.  superbum,  and  L.  Humboldti,  while 
horbaceous  Phloxes,  l’yrethrum  uliginosum, 
Starwortfl,  Day  Lilies,  Arundos,  anil  Bamboos 
all  have  beauty  of  colour  or  of  form  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  and  thrive  best  near  water,  and 
thero 1  illy  ‘tall1  GJthipanulas  hold  their  1  jells  in 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

A  8ELK<TION  FOR  SMAl.l.  HARDKN'9. 
About  a  dozen  varieties  should  suffice  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent,  and  among  these  one 
may  include  the  very  best  of  those  in  commerce. 
To  blossom  during  August  and  the  succeeding 
month  the  list  may  well  bogin  with  Aster  acris. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  lilac-purple,  and  so  donse 
and  compact  is  the  display  that  no  foliage  is 
visible  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom.  The 
height  is  about  2  feet.  A.  Novi-Belgii  Harpur- 
Crowe  has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  ono 
of  the  best  of  the  early  white  sorts  having  a 
yellow  disc,  this  plant  attaining  a  height  of 
•'*  feet,  and  when  in  full  blossom  contrasting 
pleasingly  with  many  of  the  bluo  and  lavender 
tones  of  other  sorts.  Of  A.  Shorti  too  much 
cannot  well  be  said,  flowering  as  it  does  in 
August  and  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  weeks. 
The  plant  has  a  nrotty  habit  of  growth,  develop¬ 
ing  long,  graceful  sprays  of  charming  bright 
lilac  blossoms,  and  in  height  between  3  feet 
and  4  feet.  The  largo  flowers  of  A.  Amelias 
bessarabicus,  or,  what  is  lietter,  A.  Amelias 
“  Riverslea,”  should  be  in  all  gardens,  as  this 
type  is  so  distinct  from  all  others.  The  lovely 
violet-blue  colour  of  the  blossoms,  which  are 
developed  on  stout  stoms  somewhat  less  than 
2  feet  in  length,  renders  them  exceedingly 
valuable  for  cutting.  A.  Novi-Belgii  Iievigatua 
is  another  plant  of  compact  habit,  attaining  a 
height  of  about  2J  foot,  and  developing  a  dense 
head  of  pretty  rose-coloured  blossoms,  which 
mako  a  most  effective  display.  Succeeding 
those  already  described  the  miniature-flowered 
A.  vimineus  nanus  makes  a  welcome  change  ;  the 
long  racemes  of  tiny  blossoms  and  foliage  of 
Heath-like  character  on  plants  rarely  exceeding 
2.J  feet  place  it  in  a  foremost  position  for  a  late 
September  and  early  October  display.  A.  la-vis, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  is  another 
distinct  type,  and  one  variety  at  least  should  be 
grown.  It  is  a  very  graceful  plant,  and  for  cut¬ 
ting  makes  a  most  effective  bunch  for  large 
vases.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  pale  bluo, 
ami  each  flower  is  developed  on  a  long  footstalk. 
The  height  of  this  plant  is  about  4  feet.  One 
of  the  most  delightful  sorts  is  A.  cordifolius 
elegans.  Either  in  the  garden  or  when  cat  in 
long,  graceful  sprays  it  has  a  charm  which  many 
others  do  not  possess.  Its  small  soft  lilac 
flowers  are  profusely  displayed,  and  appear  to 
stand  the  warm  weather  much  better  than  many 
others.  The  height  is  between  .‘1  foot  and  4  feet. 
Those  on  the  look-out  for  a  dwarf,  compact 
plant  should  grow  A.  densus,  which,  as  its  uaiuo 
implies,  develops  a  dense  mass  of  soft  blue  blos¬ 
soms  on  a  plant  less  than  11  feet  high.  A  plant 
of  noble  proportions  is  A.  Novi-Belgii  Robert 
Parker,  this  variety  carrying  largo  soft 
lavendor-bluo  blossoms  with  a  yellow  disc,  and 
making  a  handsomo  and  effective  background  to 
the  bordor,  tho  growth  attaining  a  height  of 
quite  .r>4  feet.  Tho  best  of  the  rose-coloured 
flowers  is  undoubtedly  A.  Nova- Anglia;  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Rayner.  This  is  a  great  advance  upon 
tho  type,  developing  largo  blossoms  of  beautiful 
form  and  extra  line  bright  rose  colour  ;  height 
about  4  feet.  Another  good  form  is  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle,  which  is  a  plant  for 
the  back  of  the  border,  as  the  growths  make  a 
dense,  tall,  compact  bush,  covered  with  charm¬ 
ing  medium-sized  blossoms  of  a  pale  bluish 
mauve  colour,  and  being  quite  5  feet  high. 
When  A.  multiflorus  is  in  pood  condition  it  is  a 
plant  to  be  appreciated,  as  its  myriads  of  minute 
whito  blossoms,  borne  on  long,  Bturdy  racemes 
of  growth,  with  its  distinct  lleath-liko  foliage, 
make  a  unique  display.  No  better  example  of 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  thero  than  A.  Coombe 
Fishacre,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  form.  It  is  a 
plant  of  remarkable  vigour,  small  pieces  develop¬ 
ing  into  largo,  handsomo  bushes  in  tho  course  of 
a  season.  It  is  also  a  plant  of  pretty,  graceful 
habit,  bearing  quite  freely  medium-Bized  flesh- 
coloured  blossoms  of  the  daintiest  kind.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  ono  but  poorly  repre¬ 
sented,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  the 
branching  character  of  its  growth,  it  deserves  a 
place.  Another  distinct  type  is  A.  puniccus 
pulcherrimus,  bearing  largo  blossoms  of  a  blush- 
white  colour,  which  are  developed  on  sprays  of 
pyramidal  form.  Tho  flowers  in  this  instance 
have  a  yellow  disc  and  tho  florets  slightly 
incurve  ;  height  about  5  feet.  Later  in  October 
tho  charming  little  whito  bluSsoffis^of  A 
ericoidos  are  o  prplpq  w  (feqtur^itt,  (h^  lat  ‘ 


display.  The  sprays  of  this  kind  are  valuable 
for  cutting,  the  profuse  display  which  these 
miniature  flowers  produce  adding  considerably 
to  their  value  for  this  work.  For  a  very  late 
display  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  better  kind 
than  A.  Tradescanti.  The  grace  and  elegance 
of  the  growths,  the  profuse  display  which  the 
small  white  flowers  of  this  variety  make,  and 
the  finely-cut,  Heath-like  foliage  mako  a 
picture  second  to  none.  D.  B.  C. 


BORDER  PLANTS  ALL  T1IE  YEAR 
ROUND. 

(Rki-f.y  to  “II.  Wood.”) 

For  spring  and  a  generally  early  display  you 
should  plant  freely  of  the  more  plentiful  kinds 
of  Daffodils,  Crown  Imperials,  Fritillaria 
Moloagris  in  variety,  Loucojums,  Parrot  and 
other  Tulips,  such  as  Gesneriana,  etc.,  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucilue.  These  would  provide  a  display 
till  May  loth  or  rather  later,  and  aro  well 
suited  to  the  front,  being  all  under  18  inches 
high,  savo  the  Crown  Imperials,  which  are 
2J  feet  or  so. 

2nd  List. — The  following  are  perennials  of 
dwarf  growth  :  Adonis  vernalis,  Iris  nudi- 
caulis,  I.  pumila,  I.  olbiensis,  I.  styloea,  Aqui- 
legia  alpina,  A.  cicruloa,  Tiarella  cordifolia, 
Gentiana  aiaulis,  Tufted  Pansies  in  variety, 
Hopaticas,  Phloxes  (dwarf),  Aster  speciosus, 
Aubrietias,  Achillea  tomentosa,  with  tho  follow¬ 
ing  Campanulas :  carpatica,  turbinata,  pusilla, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  muralis,  Hosti,  Hosti  alba. 
Thcso  would  do  well  to  appear  alternately  with 
some  or  other  of  the  bulbous  plants  given  in  the 
first  list. 

3rd  List. — Plants  2  feet  high  or  there¬ 
abouts.  A  good  assortment  of  Flag  Irises,  and 
another  of  Pyrethrums  in  single  and  doublo 
kinds,  would  furnish  a  rich  display  in  May  and 
June.  Other  good  things  are  Aster  Amellus  in 
variety,  Aster  huvigatus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  densus, 
Hemorocallis  in  variety,  Iris  of  tho  .Spanish  and 
English  sections,  Alstricmeria  aurea  (this 
should  be  planted  at  one  end  in  a  plot  apart), 
Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni, 
Campanula  grandia,  C.  persicifolia  vars.,  Peren¬ 
nial  Cornflowers,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium 
and  maximum,  Doronicums,  Heuchera  Ban- 
guinea,  Montbretias,  etc. 

4tu  List. — Plants  of  3  feet  or  more  high  : 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  in  variety,  Delphiniums, 
Piuonios,  Iris  ochroleuea,  I.  aurea,  I.  Monniori, 
Tritomos,  a  good  selection  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Eryngiums,  Echinops,  Sunflowers  in 
variety,  the  larger  Day  Lilies,  Lilies  in  variety, 
Helcniums,  Holiopsis  Pitchotiana,  Lathyrus  in 
variety,  white  and  purple  Lupines,  Campanula 
Van  llouttei,  C.  latifolia,  Rudbookia  purpuroa. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  showy,  and  would 
afford  flowors  for  many  months.  In  so  large 
a  border  spaco  may  also  be  found  for  a  few 
good  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  and  other  such  plants.  You  will,  of 
course,  understand  that  the  Narcissi,  and  indeed 
the  majority  of  tho  bulbous  plants  named, 
should  be  planted  at  an  early  date  or  potted 
until  tho  border  can  receive  attention. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Thksk  old-fashioned  summer  flowers  are  becom¬ 
ing  popular  again— their  popularity  would  not 
have  fallen  so  low  but  for  the  disease  which 
attacked  the  loaves  with  such  virulence  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  do  any  good.  The 
time  was  when  a  seedling  Hollyhock  was  almost 
unknown,  oxcopt  to  the  professional  hybridist 
and  raiser  ;  now  it  is  raro  for  Hollyhocks  to  be 
raisod  in  any  other  way  than  from  seeds. 
Propagation  used  to  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
prepared  and  inserted  into  small  pots  in 
autumn  similar  to  that  adopted  for  Vines. 
Then,  Hollyhocks  were  scarcely  rocognised 
unless  they  boro  a  distinguishing  name.  .Such 
excellent  flowers,  both  of  double  and  single 
kinds,  can  bo  obtainod  from  seeds  now  that 
propagation  by  cuttings  is  noithor  advised  nor 
required.  It  has  been  said,  and  tho  informa¬ 
tion  is  conveyod  in  seedsmen's  catalogues,  that 
they  can  be  sown  in  spring  in  heat  to  flower  the 
same  year.  I  have  put  this  to  the  test  by  sow¬ 
ing  as  early  as  January  in  heat,  pricking  out 
er  1  the  seedling  plants  as  soon  as  ready,  ami  trans- 
^,if trruig  them  in  due  course  to  fi-inoh  and  (i-irioli 
from  whioh  they  were  p’artcd  inp\£e^ 


manured  ground  as  soon  a9  the  weather  was 
favourable.  At  the  end  of  September  not  one 
out  of  many  plants  has  flowered.  They  made 
fine  hoalthy  plants.  Tho  doubt  that  is  now 
raisod  is  whether  these  vigorous  plants  will 
stand  the  rigours  of  winter  and  flower  early  iu 
the  summer  of  next  j car.  Finding  that  so  far 
as  concerned  their  treatment  as  annuals  thoy 
were  a  failure,  I  resolved  to  try  summer  sowing 
outdoors,  with  a  view  to  getting  some  to  stand 
oyer  the  winter.  These,  too,  have  made  a 
vigorous  leaf  growth,  though,  of  course,  much 
less  so  than  thoso  sown  months  previous. 
These  will  be  planted  out  this  autumn  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  The  check  given  in  the 
course  of  transplanting  should  reduce  this 
superabundant  vigour,  and  thus  mako  them 
better  prepared  to  stand  wintry  weather.  The 
weather,  so  far  as  tho  early  sown  plants  are 
concerned,  has  not  boen  favourable,  the  spring 
and  early  summer  boing  so  very  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  tho  latter  part  of  the  summer  very 
dry  and  tropical.  This  should  have  had  some 
favourable  effects  in  hastening  their  flowering, 
but  it  did  not  prove  so.  Tho  luxuriance  of 
their  leafage  at  the  present  time  goes  to  show 
their  defiance  of  summer  drought  and  dust- 
dry  soil.  Seedling  plants  not  being  subject  to 
diseaso  of  former  days  present  a  much  finer 
effect  when  in  bloom  oeoause  of  the  retention  of 
their  foliage.  \V.  8. 


CLEMATIS. 

A  mono  the  hardy  climbing  flowering  plants  of 
the  garden  the  Clematises  hold  an  unique 
position.  They  aro  unrivalled  in  beauty,  in 
freedom  of  flowering,  while  from  the  hardy 
standpoint  these  plants  hold  their  own  with  any 
others  blooming  at  the  same  time.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  very  well  demonstrates  at 
least  two  important  uses  for  these  plants — viz., 
tho  filling  up  of  odd  corners  and  for  climbing 
rustic  poles  or  the  like.  In  both  theso  ways 
they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  once  estab¬ 
lished  give  but  littlo  trouble  from  year  to  year. 
Equally  well  suited  arc  theso  things  for  clamber¬ 
ing  over  decrepit  Conifers  and  other  trees  that 
ha vo  long  passed  their  prime,  and  then  given  an 
entire  freedom  usually  make  a  really  fine 
display.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which 
these  plants  should  bu  more  frequently  seen, 
and  this  is  aa  trailing  plants.  In  this  way  the 
larger  rockeries  or  high  mounds  or  balconies 
may  bo  beautified  in  a  way  such  as  wo  have  but 
littlo  idea  of  now,  while  the  hanging  mass  of 
colour  would  show  thorn  to  perfection.  As 
coverings  for  walls  and  buildings,  porches, 
pergolas,  and  such  placos  the  Clematis  is  always 
employed,  more  frequently  indeed  than  any 
other  subject,  and  it. certainly  is  worthy  this. 

With  regard  to  its  cultivation,  but  little  need 
be  said  beyond  tho  fact  that  tho  plants  delight 
in  a  deop,  rioh  loam,  and  prefer  a  cool  and 
rather  holding  soil.  How  well  theso  plants 
succeed  when  planted  against  a  wall  in  the 
garden,  and  hew  often  they  fail,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  or  if  not  this,  they  more  or  les9 
quickly  decline  in  health  or  vigour  when 
plan  tod  against  a  houso  wall,  where  by  cellars 
or  underground  rooms  tho  soil  is  rendered  far 
too  dry,  is  more  or  less  common  knowledge. 
And  often  with  roots  in  rather  shaded  or 
secluded  spots  and  tho  growth  in  full  light  these 
things  are  a  perfect  success.  Of  late,  not  a  few 
complaints  have  been  heard  respecting  tho 
sudden  collapse  of  tho  plants,  tho  failing 
usually  occurring  at  the  base  near  whore  the 
plant  is  workod.  How  far  tho  present  method 
of  grafting  may  be  responsible  for  this  cannot  I* 
determined  ;  possibly  it  is  not  to  be  blamod  at 
all,  or  it  may  have  much  to  do  with  it,  and  in 
this  way :  By  tho  remnants  of  an  aperture 
where  fungoid  Bporos  may  rest  till  the  conditions 
for  its  attack  are  present.  It  is  highly  probable 
the  attack  is  of  a  fungoid  nature.  Whatever 
the  cause  it  should  tempt  those  who  would  have 
a  show  of  theso  things  in  their  gardens  to  raise 
plants  by  layering,  and  by  the  still  easier  method 
of  seedlings.  Indeed,  this  lattor  appears  the 
better  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  of  avoiding  it,  and  by  raising  tho  plants 
quite  hnrdily  and  generally  in  the  open  to  avoid 
the  feebleness  of  growth  that  is  sure  to  accom¬ 
pany  in  some  degree  the  plants  raised  under 
glUiij]  I  THO  wariatios  of  these  are  endless.  That 
against  |fj-hp  j^a  yj^ant  of  some  forty  years’ 
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between.  As  soon  as  the  plants  vivo  evidence 
of  becoming  crowded  they  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted,  the  conns  being  placed  2  inches 
apart.  Immediately  the  flower-spikes  have 
shed  their  blossoms  is  the  best  time  for  lifting, 
as  the  corms  then  throw  out  roots  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  The  foliage  should  not  be 
removed  in  replanting,  but  allowed  to  wither 
naturally.  1  have  tried  transplanting  at  a  later 
date,  but  have  found  the  earlier  removal  to 
give  the  best  results.  Montbretias  succeed  well 
in  a  light  porous  soil,  but  are  impatient  of 

a  heavy, 
inds,  where 


quite  safely,  or  of  removing  them  at  any  time 
witli  ease.  It  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  carpet 
a  bare  spot  with  some  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages, 
Sedums,  or  even  Tufted  Pansies,  the  latter 
making  a  fino  surfaco  covering  where  good  and 
choice  Lilies  are  placed.  These  latter  always 
make  good  central  objects,  and  such  Irises  as 
aurea,  Monnieri,  and  others,  may  bo  similarly 
placed.  Wo  think  you  would  find  a  great  and 
Listing  pleasure  from  this  arrangement,  though 
naturally  entailing  more  thought  in  the  first 

Elaco.  On  the  other  hand,  by  attempting  a 
old  display  of  colour,  ns  of  l’j  rethrums,  Iris 
germanica,  Oaillardias,  Pieonies,  or  the  like, 
there  would  be  a  long  spell  of  waiting,  ns  the 
rooting  of  these  and  many  larger  plants  leaves 
but  littlo  if  any  space  for  the  introduction  of 
suceessional  things.  A  good  selection  of  more 
showy  perennials  in  sots  with  average  hoight  is 
given  to  “If.  Wood,"  to  which  we  also  refer 
you.] 

Verbena  Ellen  Wlllmot.— Thin  U,  pcrhupa,  one 
of  the  fluent  of  the  modern  bedding  kind*  that  has  been 
introduced  for  a  long  period.  The  trusses  of  pink  blos¬ 
soms  show  extremely  well  aguinst  u  margin  of  green  Grass, 
and  when  bedded  on  the  lawn,  and  given  more  freedom 
and  lew  of  the  rigid  pegging  that  so  severely  crippled 
these  things  for  years,  it  is  an  exlrcmeh  Hue  plant. 

Alpines  (.Vorth  umberland ). — You  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  glowing  many  of  the  more 
free- flowering  kinds,  such  as  Aubrietios  in 
variety,  any  dwarf  Phloxes,  Aquilegias,  Anteu- 
narias,  Dianthus,  Cruciatiella,  t'hciranthus 
alpinus,  Campanulas  dwarf,  Acantholimon 
vonustum,  A.  glumacouni,  Aster  alpinus,  Arabis, 
Alyssum,  (ientians,  Arenarias  (any),  Armerias 
(any),  Arnebia  ocbioidos,  Anemones,  Achillean, 
Adonis  vornalis,  Ajugus,  Primulas,  in  shady  cor¬ 
ners,  Chionodoxa9,  Leucojum  venium.  Crocus 
speciosus,  .Siberian  and  other  Squills,  Muscaris, 
Saxifraga  Ai/oon,  rosularis,  8.  longifolia,  8.  coty- 
le<lon,  Daphne  cneorum,  I)ryas  octopetalu, 
Krinus  alpinus,  Krodium  hymenoides,  E.  mac- 
rodenium,  Hutchinsia  alpinn,  Iberia  of  sorts, 
(Enotlieras,  Onosma  tauricum,  Papnver  nudi- 
caule,  Polygonum  nflino,  Ranunculus  amplexi- 
caulis,  Sedums  of  sorts,  Silenos,  Tiarella  cordi- 


standing,  and  it  looks  quite  capable  of  as  many 
more  years  of  useful  work.  That  on  the  rustic 
pole  is  a  nower  kind,  .Jackman's  Snow  White, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  puro  white  sorts. 
Other  excellent  sorts  include  the  soveral  varie¬ 
ties  of  -Jackmani  and  Viticella,  nil  very  free  and 


stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots 
retentive  staple.  By  the  side  of  i 
the  soil  is  pervious,  they  often  make  exception¬ 
ally  line  growth,  and  they  aro  also  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  open  woods  of  deciduous  trees, 
where  they  form  delightful  autumnal  pictures. 
— S.  W.  F. 

Perennials  for  beds.— I  shall  lie  much  ol.llg.sl  If 

yem  will  advise  me  what  pi-mini.il-  to  get  for  three  large 
round  lieils  in  a  lawn  facing  south,  and  how  In-Hi  to  arrange 
t  hem  with  a  view  to  having  fairly  tall  plants  in  the  centre, 
-mailer  ones  to  the  edge*  of  the  lied  V  They  are  planted 
with  Inillis,  und  this  year  I  have  animals  and  ordinary 
isnldinx-oilt  plants,  hnt  I  think  perennials  are  more  satis- 
(:e  t  Dry.  I  have  also  live  beds  (one  tilled  with  Hoses)  facing 
west  with  bulbs,  and,  nt  present,  annuals.  I  should  like 
perennials  lor  these  also.  The  lieds  are  ronyhlv  each  about 
i)  feet  long  by  t  feet  wide;  the  soil  is  excellent, 

I'l  IIKNXIAI.. 

|  There  are  many  good  perennials  suited  to 
such  beds  as  those  you  describe,  but  in  the 
limited  space  you  will  naturally  have  much 
t  ime  vacant  unless  you  are  prepared  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  small  specimens,  and  in  considerable 
variety,  so  that  a  succession  of  flowering  things 
could  lie  secured.  The  nearest  approach  to 
your  case  is  an  inntanuu  of  arranging  some  bulbs 
and  dwarf  plants  in  beds  some  years  ago.  In 
this  instanco,  Christmas  Roses,  Hopaticas, 
Adonis  vornalis,  (lentians,  Candytuft,  Aubrie- 
lias,  alpine  l’hloxes,  Achillea  tomentosa. 
Anemone  fill  gens,  A.  blanda,  A.  aponnina,  A. 
sylvestris,  Arnebia  echioides,  Primula  rosea, 
I',  eashmeriana,  Wood  Anemones,  Iris  stylosa, 
1.  nudieuulis,  Dentarias,  Phlox  nvata,  P.  cana¬ 
densis,  Saxifraga  Wallaeei,  Nedum  speetabile, 
Aster  alpinus  superbus, 

Trillium*  in  moist  places, 

Corydalis  nobilis,  8is> 
rinehium  grandifloruiu, 

Tiarella  eordifolia,  Tin  |  . 

lietruin  odiantiformo,  Si 
li-iii>  al|H-stris,  (ientian  a  ? 

septemfida,  Iris  cristata, 

Iris  pttmila,  Megasei 

eordifolia  purpurea,  8axi-  j '  * jHjHpMBi 

fragft  grnnulala  plena, 
and  similar  things,  were 

made  to  constitute  a  sort  mQBMi'-  * 
perinaneiit  surface 

covering,  while  4 

them  of  si 

bulbous  things  was  B 

arranged  from  the  choi  * 

C6r  Lilies  and  hardy 
(iladioli  to  Spanish  and  ^ 

Knglish  Irisos,  Tigridia  ^ 

Narcissus  in 


rlcnutis  .lackman’s  Snmv  Whit 


Iirofuse,  while  Miss  llitemnn,  l  .iiry  Quern, 
indy  l/0!idesbnroiigh,  Lady  Caroline  Neville, 
•Stnndishi,  Ifenryi,  ( Rliello,  ( lipsy  Queen,  Stella, 
and  Star  of  India  would  make  a  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  for  anyone  wishing  In  start 
with  a  few  distinct  kinds.  E.  .1. 


great  var 

W‘ m.111"**"  ety,  Urodia-as,  Squilli 

[The  finest  clay  for  puddling  should  ho  of  a  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxiu 
greasy  nature,  so  that  it  may  lie  ruhlied  by  tho  Montbretias,  Tulip; 
thumb  and  pressed  into  a  Inin  graduated  paste  |Mq|,  Hp„|.ieR  and  varii 
almost.  So  long  as  it  is  of  this  consistency  it  tjeHi  Colchieums,  th 
may  be  tempered  to  do  tho  finest  puddling  work  raror  bulbous  Iris,  pai 
possible,  and  we  have  seen  splendid  clay  from  ticularly  tho  early  fl’owci 
various  localities.  Tho  lower  lias  clays  are  tho  jng  80rts  as  reticulati 
more  preferable,  and  are  of  a  slate  blue  tons.  mslri0i  Bakoriana ;  als 
At  different  levels,  however,  these  vary,  and  as  |>0va  tooth  Violets  Cn 
the  greasy  and  more  elastic  nature  is  present  ..uses,  Snowdrops,*  an 
or  absent  so  will  the  work  o  preparing  be  ,  „lore.  No  eolo.i 
lortsenml  or  increased.  I  requnntly  clay  ol  fine  8, waH  alt, 
quality  is  obtainable  m  near  proximity  to  re<l  ftnd  indeed,  to  do  this 
sandstone,  and  though  this  is  generally  more  want  a  gllr,i,. 

gritty,  a  little  more  alsnir  in  finally  tempering  of  not 

and  a  little  more  when  employed  in  quantity  a  g0l|  or  two  jiut  „„ 
will  generally  make  things  equal.  It  is  a  slow  thjng  wa8  ftH8ure(i_vi/ 
and  laborious  work  making  good  puddling  clay  that  scarce  a  day  in  II 
oi.L  of  some  inferior  articles.  I  or  your  present  who|e  y.vtr  dawned  will 
purpose,  however,  you  only  need  a  good  out  flowers  in  these  bed; 
adhesive  kind.]  A  t.|lief  objection  to  i 

Montbretias.  —  On  page  .102  a  corres-  is  that  with  so  great 
pendent  complains  of  these  brilliant  flowers  variety,  a  system  of 
refusing  to  bloom.  As  a  rule,  Monlbrotias  is  a  necessity.  All  t 
flower  abundantly  if  not  too  crowded,  hut  in  and  interest  aro  very  gr 
congenial  soil  their  increase  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  plan,  you  really  want 
low  years  a  solid  mat  of  corms  is  fornijflTT'bfteji  paper, pihmting  your  b 
inches  thick.  If  porjqiittwLM|  get  li to_ lil  nl  ^ymjtfeep,  fully  (i  inel 
state  tho  flower-3capes  will  he  few  JtmT  rar  I  IldnViTlrnttH  of  setting 


white  ell-matin.  From  a  photograph  neat  by  Mr».  Hemming, 
Upper  Wiv'k  lloiise,  Pcrnhoro. 


folia,  Saponaria  ocymoidea,  and  8.  o.  alba.  The 

“  alpine  Rose  "  to  which  you  refer  is  doubtless 
a  dwarf  species  of  Rhododendron,  R.  ferru- 
gineum  and  R.  hirautum  both  being  so  called 
by  tourists  land  travellers. 

,  cThe  Increase  of  herbaceous  plants, 

wfhei  poV,rerl  Ldll  liiWlfljjrotittction  with  little 
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trouble  to  the  cultivator  in  many  herbaceous 
plants  is  very  great,  and  it  mav  be  safely  said, 
that  given  a  few  plants  of  each  species,  their 
numbers  may  be  increased  even  in  one  season  to 
almost  any  extent.  In  a  portion  of  the  pleasure 
ground  where  Rhododendrons  were  rather  thin 
a  few  plants  of  Foxgloves  were  put  out,  and 
from  the  small  beginning  the  sides  of  the  hill 
are  thickly  studded  with  the  plants  at  all  points 
where  there  is  a  little  open  space.  The  Del¬ 
phinium  is  another  plant  that  increases  very 
readily,  countless  seedlings  being  available  if 
the  old  flower-spikes  stand  long  enough  for  the 
seed  to  ripen,  and  a  similar  carpet  of  seedlings 
is  always  to  be  found  under  some  of  the  dwarf 
Campanulas.  I  generally  look  sharply  after  the 
seed-pods  on  Tufted  Pansies,  but  if  a  few  are 
missed,  the  seedlings  make  their  appearance  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  very  useful  varieties 
are  sometimes  obtained  in  this  haphazard  way. 
The  power  of  reproduction  at  the  root  is  also  in 
some  herbaceous  plants  very'  pronounced,  so 
that  once  established  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  preserving  the  species,  but  (if  that  is 
deemed  advisable)  how  best  to  get  rid  of  it. — 
E. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Caterpillar  on  Rose  (S.  Othirne).— The  cater¬ 
pillar  j  ou  sent  is  that  of  a  largish  moth,  "  The  Peppered  ” 
(Aniphiilasla  hetularia),  aa  far  aa  I  can  make  out,  but  it  was 
•lead  and  so  shrivelled  when  it  reached  me  that  I  cannot 
In-  unite  certain.  It  is  a  common  insert,  hut  the  cater¬ 
pillars  often  escape  notice  on  account  of  their  resemblance 
lo  dead  twigs.— O.  S.  S. 

Wood  wasp  (Sirex  gigas).— I  will  he  much  obliged 
if  f  lic  Editor  can  name  this  insect,  found  lately  in  Falkland  ? 
The  weather  was  very  hot  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  it  wo* 
flying  about,  anil  seeming  to  dig  into  the  woodwork  of  a 
window.— M.  It.  tl. 

[Tito  insect  you  sent  is  a  specimen  of  the 
“  Wood  wasp”  or  “  Giant  Sirex  ”  (Sirex  gigas). 
This  insect  lays  its  eggs,  as  a  rule,  in  dying 
trees  or  newly- felled  timber,  and  apparently  the 
one  you  caught  was  endeavouring  to  use  the 
woodwork  of  your  window  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  This  insect,  though  so  formidable  look¬ 
ing,  is  quite  harmless,  the  organ  at  its  tail, 
which  so  much  resembles  a  sting,  is  only  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  able  to  make  a  hole 
in  timber  and  deposit  its  eggs.— O.  S.  S.] 

Apple-trees  unhealthy.- 1  enclose  some  Apple- 
caves  showing  truce*  of  a  disease,  and  should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  name  and  cause  of  the  disease,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  It  is  confined  to  the  leaves,  anil  does  not  affect 
their  fruit.— Kali-ii  Riciiakohon. 

[The  leaves  of  your  Apple-tree  have  been 
attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth, 
one  of  the  Tineina,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the 
name  of  the  species.  The  moths  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves,  and  the  little  caterpillars  make 
their  way  between  the  skins  of  the  loaves  and 
feed  on  the  inner  portion,  as  they  feed  gradually 
making  a  long  track  or  mine  about  the  leaf.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  tree  will  lie  practically 
injured  in  any  way,  as  the  portions  of  the  leaves 
that  are  injured  are  so  small.  I  cannot  suggest 
any  suitable  remedy.  Insecticides  will  not 
rea'-h  the  caterpillars  that  are  within  the  leaves, 
and  it  would  bo  impossible  to  tell  when  the  eggs 
wore  hatching  so  as  to  destroy  the  caterpillars 
before  they  entored  thorn.— G.  S.  8.  | 

Ants.— In  your  issue  of  last  week  you  give 
instructions  aa  to  how  to  destroy  ants  on  lawns 
and  footpaths.  I  have  for  some  years  effec¬ 
tually  tried  a  much  easier  method,  which  was 
suggested  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd.  Take  a  brass  stair-rod  and 
insert  it  from  1  foot  to  1^  feot  into  their  costs 
two  or  three  times,  taking  care  that  you  do  not 
allow  any  earth  to  drop  into  the  holes.  This  is 
all  that  has  to  be  done,  and  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  them  pop  into  the  holes,  and  the 
sides  being  quite  smooth  they  cannot  get  up 
again.  Next  day,  if  any  remain,  insert  the 
stair-rod  again  in  the  holes,  as  these  cunning 
insects  sometimes  bridge  over  the  holes  with 
earth.  I  have  informed  many  friends  of  this 
method,  and  they  have  found  it  answer. — R. 
Montoomkhik,  iraUinglon,  Sumy. 

Sow  bugs  in  garden  fS.  F.  L.).—  One 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  “  Sow 
hugs"  or  woodlice  is  (o  trap  them  by  laying 
pieces  of  board,  bricks,  tiles,  or  slate  on  the 
ground,  as  they  creep  under  such  things  in  the 
•lay  lime  for  shelter,  and  you  hwrTvnly  to  turn 
them  over  andr-oollent -thei  peas.  fotaetij 
they  congregate  together  at  UuVtoJtVff  a 


or  in  some  similar  position.  They  may  then  be 
killed  b}-  pouring  Soiling  water  over  them,  or 
they  may  be  poisoned  by  mixing  one  part  of 
Steiner's  vermin  paste  with  three  parts  of 
barley-meal,  placing  a  small  quantity  on  bits  of 
slate  or  tile.  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
dressing  you  could  give  the  soil,  short  of  gas- 
lime,  would  be  of  any  use.— G.  S.  S. 

Insects  In  garden.  -Enclosed  are  two  insects 
which  I  would  like  you  to  name.  Is  the  one  without  the 
w-injrs  injurious  to  plant  life,  as  thf  garden  here  is  moving 
with  them  /— .1.  It  ,  Nofat. 

[The  winged  insect  that  you  enclosed  is  a 
specimen  of  “  the  steel-blue”  or  common  Sirex 
(Sirex  iuvencus).  These  insects,  though  so 
formidable  looking,  are  perfectly  harmless  as 
far  as  animal  life  is  concerned.  The  organ 
which  looks  so  like  a  sting  is  only  the  ovipositor, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  insect  is  able  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  the  wood  of  dying  trees  or  recently 
felled  timber.  Fences,  etc.,  which  are  often 
formed  of  unseasoned  timber,  often  contain  the 
grubs  or  chrysalides  of  this  insect,  or  of  another 
species  of  Sirex.  Many  of  these  at  times 
develop  into  the  perfect  insect  within  a  few  days 
of  one  another,  and  are  noticed  flying  about  and 
on  the  woodwork  to  the  great  consternation  of 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are.  The 
wingless  creature  is  a  specimen  of  the  common 
“  Centipede  ”  (Lithobius  forficatus).  It  is 
carnivorous,  and  is  not  only  harmless  in  gardens, 
hut  also  very  useful,  feeding  on  small  insects, 
worms,  etc.— G.  S.  S.] 

Hollyhocks  diseased.— I  got  some  young  Holly¬ 
hock  plants  in  the  spring.  They  grew  and  came  on  well 
for  a  time,  hut  alter  the  flower  spikes  were  grown  a  hit 
the  lower  leaves  got  S|>otted  and  shrivelled  up.  The  plants 
have  all  grown  tall,  and  some  have  flowered,  line  or  two 
ol  the  plants  were  put  ill  a  different  place,  and  are  quill* 
healthy.  Would  von  recommend  doing  anything  to  the 
ground,  or  should  the  Hollyhocks  lie  put  m  a  different 
place?  Or  will  it  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  plants?  I 
send  some  of  the  leaves  to  let  you  see.  The  soil  is  gravelly, 
and,  os  a  rule,  is  not  damp.—' Turn's  Kii.kas. 

[The  leaves  of  your  Hollyhocks  are  attacked 
by  the  “Hollyliock-rust”  (Puccinea  malva- 
cearum).  As  they  are  first  year  plants  I  should 
not  destroy  them.  Pick  off  and  burn  all  the 
diseased  leaves,  and  bo  careful  also  to  collect  all 
that  have  fallen,  and  then  spray  the  plants  with 
Bordeaux-mixture.  If  your  neighbours  also 
have  plants  infested  by  this  fungus,  induce  them 
to  treat  their  plants  in  the  samo  manner,  so  that 
your  plants  may  not  be  infected  by  tho  spores 
from  them.  Next  season,  on  the  first  sign  of 
the  disease  (and  I  should  keep  a  sharp  watch 
for  it),  pick  off  the  affected  leaves,  and  spray  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux-mixture.  If  in  spite  of 
these  precautions  you  cannot  keep  tho  disease  in 
check,  you  had  better  pull  up  and  bum  the 
plants.  As  regards  position,  that  which  you 
describe  ought  to  do  very  well  ;  they  like  a  well- 
drained  soil,  well-manured,  and  should  be  well 
watered  in  dry  weather.  The  more  healthy  a 
plant  is  tho  more  likely  it  is  to  escape  being 
attacked  by  any  fungus. — G.  S.  S.] 

Club  In  Wallflowers.— I  will  esteem  It  a  great 
favour  if  you  will  tell  me  what  has  caused  the  Wallflowers, 
enclosed  herewith,  to  club  ?  Some  I  planted  out  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  lied  early  in  June,  and  some  on  July  30.  They  are 
growing  in  four  different  places  in  my  kitchen  garden,  and 
all  the  plants  have  been  similarly  attacked,  t'p  to  a  week 
ago  they  looked  very  healthy,  but  since  then  I  noticed 
some  of  them  looking  withered,  and  on  pulling  them  up  I 
found  them  as  enclosed.— R.  E.  Qravks. 

[Your  Wallflowers  are  attacked  by  the  “  Club- 
root”  or  “  Finger-and-toe  ”  fungus  (Plasntodio- 
phora  brassier-).  The  presence  of  the  fungus  in 
the  cells  of  tho  root  causes  the  former  to  become 
very  much  lorgor  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
and  the  root  consequently  swells  and  bocomes 
distorted.  Some  of  these  cells  in  due  time  are 
filled  with  tho  spores  of  the  fungus  which  are 
liberated  on  the  decay  of  tho  root.  These 
spores  may  retain  their  vitality  for  two  years, 
and  may  easily  be  carried  from  one  part  of  a 
garden  to  another  in  tho  soil  which  clings  to  tho 
gardener's  boots  or  tools,  or  to  the  feet  of  some 
animal.  All  cruciferous  plants  are  liablo  to  bo 
attacked  by  this  fungus  when  planted  in  soil 
that  is  infected  with  its  spores.  Any  plants 
that  are  attacked  should  be  pulled  up  ar.d  burnt, 
not  thrown  carelessly  on  tho  rubbish-heap ;  as 
whon  the  decaying  matter  on  the  heap  is  taken 
on  to  the  ground  as  a  dressing,  the  spores  will 
be  carried  out  also.  Every  morsel  of  an  infested 

Cnt  should  be  remover!  from  the  soil.  Tho 
t  remedy,  or,  rathor,  preventive,  against  the 
ttacks  of  this  fungus  is  to  dress  the  soil  igjjtta 
I.  lime,  at  the  rote  of  about  (  seventy. -live 
ftnhel*  per  aere  ;  even  then  itlwfquiy  iherJOtlterf 


not  to  grow  plants  that  are  liable  to  the  disease 
on  the  ground  for  at  least  eighteen  months.— 
G.  S.  S.] 

The  Cattleya-fly.— Can  you  tell  me  what  i<  the 
matter  with  my  Cattleya  roots  which  1  enclose  :  I  cut  one 
open  and  found  n  small  grub  inside.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  ?— Henry  J.  Birch. 

[The  knotty  enlargements  on  the  Cattleya 
roots  sent  are  caused  by  a  variety  of  the 
Cattleya-fly  (Isosoma  orchidearuin).  This  pest 
is  introduced  among  the  various  species  oi 
Cattleya  from  South  America.  It  is  not  so 
dangerous,  perhaps,  as  the  larger  variety  which 
attacks  the  young  buds,  but  it  nevertheless 
gives  a  most  unsightly  appearance  to  the  roots 
of  tho  various  Cattleyas  and  Lidias  that  have 
been  induced  to  root  outside  the  pots  or 
baskets.  Although  no  apparent  injury  is  caused 
to  the  developing  pseudo-bulb,  without  doubt 
the  injury  wrought  by  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  roots  has  to  some  extent  detrimental 

effects  on  the  future  well-being  of  the  plants 

when  they  are  attacked  in  the  way  those  vou 
send  are.  The  insect  will  generally  be  found,  if 
the  roots  are  carefully  examined,  in  the  sappy 
substance  just  outside  the  hard  tissue  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  roots.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  when  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  for  they  may  frequently  ho  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  root 
growth.  Tho  presence  of  the  insect  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  flattened  growth  when 
the  apex  of  the  young,  tender  roots  is  attacked. 
The  at  first  enlarged  bladder-liko  substance 
changes  with  age  to  the  knotty  appearance 
seen  in  the  specimens  sent.  If  these  are  care¬ 
fully  opened  with  a  pin  or  sharp-pointed  pen¬ 
knife,  in  the  early  stnge  a  tiny  white  speck  will 
be  discovered,  which  if  allowed  to  got  old 
gradually  changes  its  form  until  it  gets  into  a 
maggot  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  from  this 
it  quickly  develops  into  the  fly,  and  penetrates 
the  outer  rind  of  the  roots,  cutting  a  hole  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  afford  the  means  of  escape. 
The  fully  matured  insect,  thus  free,  commences 
at  once  to  lay  its  eggs,  and  if  not  quickly 
destroyed  causes  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The 
best  way  to  effectually  destroy  this  pest  is  to 
take  a  fine  needle  and  carefully  open  the  knotty 
substance  and  extract  the  maggots  in  an  early 
stage.  If  the  plants  are  fumigated  about  every 
fortnight  from  July  to  the  end  of  November 
there  will  not  bo  much  difficulty  in  exterminating 
any  flies  that  may  have  escaped  before  they 
have  had  time  to  do  any  damage.  I  find  the 
XL  All  vaporiser  -the  most  effectual  for  this 
purpose.  When  tho  roots  are  attacked  like 
those  you  send  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut 
them  off  and  bum  them,  for  in  this  condition 
they  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
plants,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  renders  a 
possibility  of  future  attacks.  The  insect  differs 
considerably  from  the  pest  which  attacks  the 
young  growth,  although  there  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  besides  the  fact  of  its  being  much  smaller 
that  cloarly  point  to  its  boing  closely  allied  to 
the  more  generally  known  Cattleya  fly.] 

BEES. 

Feeding  driven  Bees  (/.  Blackmon).— 

Brown  sugar  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  feeding 
up  Bees  for  winter.  The  sugar  used  for  autumn 
feeding  should  lie  white  cane  sugar,  or,  if  not 
white,  should  lie  granulated.  The  licst  syrup 
for  driven  Bees  is  made  in  tho  proportion  of 
10  lb.  of  white  lump  cane  sugar  to  Si  pints  of 
water,  which  should  ho  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  have  added  to  it  1  or,  of  vinegar  and  f,  or. 
of  salt.  Should  cold  weather  set  in  before  your 
Bees  have  stored  sufficient  syrup  to  last  them 
till  spring,  you  must  supply  them  with  candy- 
eako  upon  the  top  of  tho  frames,  or  introduce 
it  through  the  feed- hole  of  skeps.  To  make 
candy-rake  add  G  lb.  of  white  lump  sugar  and  a 
teiaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  to  1  pint  of 
water.  Place  this  upon  a  dear  fire  in  an 
enamelled  suuropan,  and  stir  to  dissolve  the 
sugar,  which  must  bo  all  molted  before  the 
boiling  point  is  reached.  Cease  stirring  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  boil,  and  continuo  to  boil  until 
it  is  of  tho  proper  consistenco.  When  proprly 
done  it  can  easily  lie  kneaded  into  a  soft  ball ; 
or  a  little  may  ho  dropped  on  a  plate,  when,  if 
ft-giht^-ftdqrably  hard  on  cooling  and  is  just  soft 
aDU-Btiokv,.  iUs  sufficiently  done.  Then  take 
j|ig  it  off  the  fire  and  set 
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it  to  cool,  then  stir  it  with  a  stick  until  it  turns 
white  anil  begins  to  set.  Paper  may  then  be 
placed  in  saucers  and  the  candy  poured  into 
them.  The  candy  will  be  hard  and  ready  for 
use  in  a  short  time.  It  is  useless  to  supply 
syrup  to  Bees  in  cold  weather,  but  a  cake  of 
candy  placed  near  the  cluster  will  tide  them 
over  a  protracted  spell  of  severe  weather. — 
S.  8.  O. 


perfectly  green  when  cooked.  I  hnvo  four 
rows,  each  ’20  yards  long,  sown  at  intervals  of 
ten  days,  and  1  am  able  to  gather  a  few  dishes 
weekly,  which  are  an  acquisition  where  there  is 
a  largo  and  varied  demand  for  vegetables.  I 
am  enclosing  some  pods  of  this  grand  variety 
for  your  inspection. — S.  Horton,  Shi  plan  Court 
Qardr.n,  Oxford.  [The  pods  sent  quite  bear 
out  what  our  correspondent  says,  being  even 
now  quite  green  and  well  filled  with  Peas  of 
splendid  quality. — Ed.] 

Earthing  Celery.  —  The  advocates  of 
early  earthing  art;  not  so  numerous  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  and  this  is  for  the  best,  as  once 
we  got  the  soil  high  enouglt  to  form  a  ridge, 
there  is  no  further  chance  of  effective  watering. 
A  little  soil  put  to  the  plants  when  they  begin 
to  spread  is  a  good  tiling,  but  after  that  the 
best  practice  is  to  add  no  more  until  six  weeks 
or  so  before  wanted  for  uso,  as  this  gives  plenty 
of  time  for  blanching  Later  on,  say  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  October,  earthing  up  of  the 
main  crop  may  be  pushed  forward  in  good 
earnest,  especially  if  a  largo  quantity  is  grown, 
as  we  must  then  take  all  tno  advantage  of  suit¬ 
able  weather  ;  but  with  small  ouantities  grown 
for  private  supply  only  I  would  advise  leaving 
the  work  as  Into  as  is  consistent  with  tho  re¬ 
quirements,  being  quite  convinced  that  late 
earthing  conduces  t.o  hardiness,  the  hearts 
resisting  hard  frost  all  the  better  for  not  having 
been  too  long  in  a  blanched  state. — T. 

Lettuce  White  Chavigny— I  consider 
this  the  very  beat  for  a  summer  kind  for  coming 
in  in  hot,  dry  weather.  I  have  grown  it  tho 


infest  them,  arid  they  can  be  grown  in  a  limited 
space.  1  think  them  more  valuable  than  Savoys. 
To  get  a  supply  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  I  sow  in  June  and  .July.  In  cold,  late 
districts  it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  in  May,  and 
one  sowing  will  suffice.  Tho  St.  John’s  l)av 
I  sow  early  in  July,  having  a  liking  for  the  small 
compact  heads,  largo  Cabbagos  not  being  re¬ 
quired.  Plant  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  tho  plants 
being  18  inches  apart  in  tho  row.  Grown  thus 
they  follow  the  Coleworts,  and  there  is  no  break 
in  tho  supply  of  good  Cabbages  from  January  to 
December. — M. 


A  GOOD  CCCUMliKR. 

Ti>  some  it  may  appear  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  varieties  of  Cucumbers,  though 
tlioy  are  more  distinct  than  Molons  or  Toma¬ 
toes,  for  instance.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
Kentish  Invicta,  the  spines  being  both  distinct 
and  prominent.  The  spines  are  not  generally 
numerous,  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  good  kind,  provided  the  variety  is  well 
and  quickly  grown.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  end  farthest  removed  from  tho  vino  is  well 
rounded  off  and  of  nearly  the  same  uniform  size 
as  the  barrel.  This  is  an  indication  of  a  high- 
class  kind.  Tho  weakest  point  in  the  fruit 
shown  is  the  rather  long  handle,  which  is  much 
too  long.  Possibly  a  better  typo  of  tho  same 
class  of  fruits  is  one  called  “  All  the  Year 
Round,"  which,  while  possessing  tho  same 
rounded  and  full  end,  has  u  much  shorter 
handle — indeed,  has  very  little  at  all— and  is 
at  tho  same  time  well  filled  up  throughout  and 
finely  shouldered. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory.  —  Remove  all  shading 
materials  now,  and  reduce  tho  climbing  growth 
as  much  as  possible  by  cutting  back  the 
summer-flowering  plants.  It  is  always  advis¬ 
able  when  the  house  has  been  rearranged  for 
winter  by  bringing  in  plants  from  outside  and 
from  other  houses  to  close  tho  house  at  night 
and  vaporise  with  nicotine.  There  aro  sure  to 
be  flies  or  tho  eggs  of  insects  in  the  house,  and 
vaporising  now  will  give  a  clear  start  and  carry 
us  through  a  good  part  of  the  winter.  Large 
Orargo-trcos  in  tubs  which  wore  placed  outside 
in  summer  will  now  be  back  indoors,  and  with  a 
little  warmth  will  soon  break  into  flower  and 
fill  the  house  with  a  delightful  frngranco.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Oranges  with  ripe 
fruit,  green  fruit,  and  blossoms  in  profusion 
on  tho  tree  at  tho  samo  time.  I. ilium  Harrisi, 
tho  largo  white  Trumpet  Lily,  will  soon  arrive, 


Cocunibtr  Kentish  Invicta.  From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  Perrin,  Canterbury 


The  chief  objection  to  these  strongly  spined 
kinds  is  when  they  have  to  lie  sent  long  distances 
to  market,  or  the  like,  for  then,  unloss  well 
nocked,  the  spines  injure  the  adjacent  fruits. 
This,  naturally,  goes  against  them  when  spread 
out  for  sale.  Where  these  things  aro  grown 
merely  for  home  consumption  this  objection 
does  not  matter.  Cucumbers  having  Telegraph 
blood  in  them  aro  almost  entirely  smooth,  and 
though  there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  seeds  of 
the  original  kind,  such  demand  is  not  increasing. 
A  very  popular  Cucumber  just  now  is  Rochford's 
Market,  a  modified  form  of  tho  above,  at  least, 
so  far  as  the  spiny  character  is  concerned.  Not 
only  is  it  a  free  cropper,  but  it  is  also  a  good 
keeper  when  placed  upon  tho  market. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  he  seen  that. 

generally  speaking,  a  spiny  type  of  Cucumber 
is  the  best.  But  to  know  tho  value  of  a 
Cucumber  you  must  grow  it  for  yourself.  A 
Cucumber  should  be  cut  early  in  the  morning, 
say  from  8  a.m.  to  9  a.m. ,  for  then  both  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality  are  at  the  highest  point ;  and 
the  fruit  laid  in  a  cool  place  may  be  cut  three 
hours  hence.  Fruits  cut  from  the  vine  and 
eaten  forthwith  aro  frequently  flavourloss  and 
unpalatable,  and  not  infrequently  bitter  as  well. 


and  should  lie  potted  as  soon  as  tho  bulbs  come 
to  hand.  They  are  best  potted  in  5-inch  or  (1-inch 
pots.  Later  on,  if  largo  specimens  are  wanted, 
three  or  four  bulbs  may  be  shifted  into  8-inch  or 
fl  inch  pots,  so  as  to  make  up  a  nice  specimen. 
By  delaying  the  potting  till  the  growth  has 
advanced  somewhat,  the  plants  can  be  selected 
to  flower  at  tho  same  time.  Now  that  tho 
climbers  are  reduced,  baskets  in  a  lofty  house 
should  be  made  a  special  feature.  Well-grown 
Epiphyllums  are  pretty  in  baskets  ;  the  drooping 
shoots  will  hang  over  tho  sides  of  tho  basket. 
Get  the  watering  done  as  far  as  possiblo  iu  tho 
morning.  This,  of  course,  will  not  prevent 
water  being  given  to  any  plant  when  required, 
anil  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  should  be 

spilled  about  the  bouse.  Night  temperature 

now  about  50  degs.  Permanent  plants  in  the 
borders  must  have  the  roots  thoroughly 
moistened. 

Stove.— Late  potted  Tuberoses,  which  have 
been  grown  cool,  will  soon  push  up  the  flower- 
stems  if  placed  in  heat.  Gardenias,  also,  and 
many  other  winter-flowering  stove  plants  will 
respond  to  the  warmth  now.  The  Franciscoas 
are  stove  shrubs,  very  distinct  in  character,  and 
after  a  rest  in  a  cool-house,  or  even  outside  for 
a  short  time,  will  flower  very  profusely  in 
winter.  Many  of  these  old  plants,  though 
lovely  in  themselves,  do  not  exactly  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  cutting ;  something  is 
wanted  now  that  will  yield  handsome  flowers 
with  a  fairly  long  stalk.'  So  far  as  the  florist  is 
concerned,  ho  does  not  care  for  stalks,  as  he  can 
si(j)p|y  j  |aftjftqial  one  with  a  piece  of  wire  : 

mmMfeXtS  Kf  aft 


kind.  I  am  convinced  Chavigny  will  remain  as 
long  before  running  to  seed  ;  ailded  to  this,  it  is 
devoid  of  that  dark  colour  which  is  against 
Continuity. — Dors  et. 

Good  winter  Cabbages  — Tho  Cole- 
worts  are  mostly  grown  for  early  winter 

supplies,  but  they  aro  most  valuablo  at  tho  end 

of  the  year.  From  January  to  March  there  is 
room  for  good  Cabbages  (varieties  that  will 
stand  a  certain  amount  of  severe  weather  and 
which  do  not  split).  So  far  with  me  none  have 
proved  better  than  St.  John's  Day  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Drumhead.  The  former  is  a  choice  Cabbage 
and  one  of  tho  most  delicate  flavour  possible. 
The  plant  is  of  compact  growth,  taking  up  little 
space.  The  hearts  have  a  flattened  or  Drum¬ 
head  shape,  but  the  variety  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  Drumhead  type,  being 
smaller,  of  a  darker  green  colour,  and  more 
delicate  flavour.  Another,  but  larger  Cabbage 
well  adapted  for  winter  is  Christmas  Drumhead. 
This,  like  St.  John's  Day,  is  a  very  dark-leaved 
variety,  solid,  and  similar  in  quality  to  tho 
above.  Those  who  grow  oither  of  tho  above 
would  lprefer  them  to  other  vegetables  of  a 
8,1  '{nfc'jiviftiture.  Thero  are  other  advantages. 
Frortyfoernot  injure  them,  caterpillars  [winy 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pea  Autocrat.— In  your  issuo  of  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd  you  speak  of  this  grand  Pea.  I  have 
tried  many  varieties  of  late  Peas  in  these 
gardens,  but  fail  to  find  any  other  variety  to 
equal  Autocrat.  I  also  find  it  resurt3>the 
attacks  of  mildew  liett^i]  f,hap  £.ny othor^arip^y^J 
It  also  possesses  good  cooking  qualitieBfr-Wmg 
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moisture  is  required,  and  to  meet  this  need 
many  lovely  flowers  are  thrust  on  one  side. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  through  the 
houses  at  Lord  Windsor’s  beautiful  place  at 
He  well  Grange,  and  the  roof  of  the  stove  was 
literally  golden  with  the  large,  massive  flowers 
of  Allamanda  Williamsi.  It  had  been  planted 
at  one  end  of  the  house  and  ran  along  its  whole 
length,  and  though  I  have  seen  this  plant 
flowering  freely  at  many  other  places,  I  have 
never  before  seen  such  a  profusion  of  bloom  or 
the  flowers  so  large,  and  though  the  flowers 
may  not  last  long,  they  produce  a  gorgeous 
effect  in  a  cut  state.  Kucharises  were  also 
flowering  profusely  in  the  same  house.  Night 
temperature  now  (ii>  degs.  to  t»8  (legs.  If  insects 
appear  vaporise  immediately. 

New  Peach-houses.— Peaches  like  rather 
heavy  loam,  corrected  by  adding  old  mortar  and 
wood-ashes,  with  a  little  bone-meal.  If  the 
loam  is  right  no  other  manure  will  be  required. 
A  rich  border  should  be  avoided,  as  the  trees 
make  too  much  wood,  and  will  require  lifting 
before  they  come  into  bearing.  If  the  borders 
are  properly  made  and  the  drainage  right  the 
trees  should  bear  after  they  have  made  one  sea¬ 
son's  growth  in  the  house  ;  but  Peaches  like  a 
firm  root-run,  and  unless  this  is  given  to  them 
young  trees  will  run  to  wood,  and  the  gross 
wood  fails  to  ripen.  Where  there  is  a  Poach 
wall  bearing  trees  can  generally  be  lifted  from 
this  and  planted  in  the  new  house,  and  if  this 
is  done  the  moment  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  may  lie  hod  the  next  season, 
lor  Peaches  are  very  manageable  in  this  respect, 
and  as  new  roots  are  made  during  the  autumn, 
the  trees  are  ready  for  work  early  in  the  season. 
Peach -borders  are  often  made  too  deep.  I  saw 
nn  pld.bofller  taken  out  some  time  ago  that  was 
•4  feet  clehp..  No  wonder  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  wood  to  ripen  or  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  often  failed  to  set.  Two  and  a  half  feet  is 
deep  enough  for  all  fruits  grown  under  glass  or 
outside  in  this  country  if  the  borders  have  to  be 
made,  and  in  some  districts  where  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  heavy  clayey  nature,  at  least  half  the  border 
may  be  above  the  natural  level.  There  is 
greater  demand  now  for  good  Nectarines,  and  a 
house  of  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers'  will  pay 
anyone  to  plant,  especially  where  marketing  is 
carried  on. 

Lifting  the  roots  of  Vines.— If  the 

<  i rapes  are  inferior,  or,  if  shanking  takes  place, 
lift  the  roots  carefully  and  place  in  sweet,  fresh 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  bone-meal,  patent 
silicate  manure,  wood-ashes,  or  old  plaster  or 
mortar.  Lift  the  roots  out  carefully,  saving  as 
many  as  possible,  put  the  drainage  right, 
remake  the  border,  and  lay  the  roots  out  care¬ 
fully  after  pruning  back  damaged  roots,  and 
cover  alxnit  M  inches  deep.  Vine  borders 
should  not  lie  cropped  with  other  plants.  A 
covering  of  tree  leaves  during  winter  will  be  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  roots,  with  a  layer  of 
long  litter  on  the  top  to  keep  the  leaves 
together. 

Window  gardening.  Chinese  Primulas 
are  the  poor  man’s  flowers,  and  are  easily  grown 
from  seeds  in  spring.  During  summer  they  may 
lie  grown  in  the  frame  or  even  in  the  open-air  ; 
but  before  frost  comes  place  them  in  a  light 
position  in  the  window,  and  they  will  flower  all 
the  winter. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Winter  and  spring 
gardening  now  rcceivesa  good  deal  of  attention, 
anil  as  soon  as  the  beauty  has  departed  from  the 
bedding  plants  clear  them  off  and  fill  up  for  the 
winter  or  spring  or  combine  the  two  seasons. 
The  moat  economical  way  of  filling  the  lieds  is 
to  use  annuals  and  good  Tufted  Pansies,  as 
these  can  be  raised  at  home,  tho  former  from 
seeds  and  tho  latter  from  cuttings  or  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  old  plants,  though  cuttings  are  best. 
Golden  Wallflower  and  blue  Forget  mc-not 
make  charming  masses,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  sow  the  seeds  at  the  right  time,  and  not  put 
it  off  till  too  lato.  Red  and  white  Daisies  make 
pretty  beds,  or  they  may  be  used  for  edgings. 
The  common  yellow  Primrose  has  a  pretty  effect 
on  the  lawn  among  the  Gross  in  shady  spots 
associated  with  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses.  I 
would  rather  see  these  bulbs  used  in  this  in¬ 
formal  fashion  about  the  grounds  than  planted 
in  linos  in  the  beds  or  borders.  Tulips  mako 
splendid  masses,  and  of  late  years  they  have 
been  very  cheap.  Among  the  MstTlimuals  for, 
spring  bedding  @^iiSjilend  dppiflacta  ^nJl^Li'ifL 


nanthes  Douglas!.  Masses  of  Aubrietias  and  a  reserve  for  bad  weather.  Others  will  be  pro- 
Arabia  albida  always  have  a  charming  effect  teeted  by  tying  leaves  over  the  hearts.  All  out- 
either  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  borders  ;  these  door  Tomatoes  have  been  gathered  and  place' 1 
aro  simple  things  which  may  be  easily  increased,  in  vinery  to  ripen.  Filled  a  cold-frame  with 
More  might  be  done  with  tree  or  bush  Ivies  ;  Calceolaria  cuttings,  preparing  the  bed  by 
thev  are  very  effective  in  winter.  placing  a  couple  of  inches  of  loam  with  a  sprink- 

Pruit  garden.— In  gathering  fruit,  espe-  ‘J2“Jop-  The  Plants  ar0  atun,y 

cially  late-keeping  Apples  and  Pears,  it  will  15  olour. 

save  time  if  the  lruits  are  graded  as  they  are  October  18th. — Repaired  turf  on  tennis-lawns 
taken  to  the  fruit-room,  and  all  bruised  or  a“d  gave  a  dressing  of  basic  slag;  the  use  of 
damaged  fruit  placed  by  itself  for  immediate  this  in  previous  years  has  been  beneficial  in 
use.  Fruit  will  keep  better  in  the  dark,  but  the  thickening  and  improving  the  turf.  Moved 
room  should  be  ventilated,  especially  the  first  earliest  potted  Roman  Hyacinths  from  plung- 
month  after  gathering,  as  there  is  always  a  ing-bed  to  (p-cenhouse.  Moved  a  lot  of  Tube- 
certain  amount  of  fermentation  when  fruit  is  roses  to  warm-house  to  open  the  flowers, 
placed  thickly  on  the  shelves.  The  best  samples  Liquid-manure  in  a  weak  state  is  given  to 
will  keep  better  if  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Salvias,  and  other  plants 
with  paper  between  the  layers.  Late  sorts  of  coming  forward  for  flowering. 

Apples,  such  as  Court  Pendu  Plat,  which  are  October  19th. — Less  water  is  used  now  in  all 
much  given  to  shrivelling,  should  hang  as  long  glass  structures,  and  most  of  the  watering  is 
as  possible  and  afterwards  be  packed  in  barrels,  done  in  tho  morning  from  this  onwards, 
I  have  seen  this  kind  come  very  fresh  and  firm  fires  being  kept  down  as  much  as  possible  to 
out  of  barrels  in  March.  Young  Strawberries  reduce  the  fuel  bill.  A  little  sulphate  of  iron 
planted  last  month  are  doing  well.  It  is  a  is  used  in  the  water  for  Palms  occasionally  to 
mistake  to  plant  weak  runners  taken  from  old  give  a  dark  green  colour  to  the  foliage.  Potted 
beds.  The  extra  cost  of  strong  plants  will  be  and  boxed  more  bulbs  for  forcing.  Potted  a  lot 
amply  repaid  by  a  crop  of  fine  fruits  the  first  of  herbaceous  Spiraeas  and  Dielytras  for  forcing, 
season.  Open-air  Grapes  should  have  a  chance  October  JOth.- Weak  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
of  ripening  this  season.  One  is  apt  to  wonder  given  occasionally  to  Chrysanthemums  opening 
why  more  attention  is  not  given  to  open-air  g0wers  now.  Moved  Azaleas  and  Cinerarias 
Grapes.  They  always  bear  well,  and  even  when  from  cold  pits  to  houses  where  warmth  can  he 
the  seasons  are  not  favourable  for  ripening  they  given  when  needful.  Gathered  various  Apples 
make  excellent  wine  and  home-made  Grape  aml  PearM  and  Btor,.(1  in  fruit-,oom,  grading 
wine  is  better  than  the  cheap  foreign  rubbish  them  in  two  samples.  Finished  repotting  fruit- 
which  so  many  nop  e  buy  now.  All  Rasp-  treeg  in  potSi  chiefly  ]»eaches,  Nectarines,  and 
berries  should  be  finally  thinned  now.  Plums,  using  the  best  loam,  enriched  with  a 

Vegetable  garden.— Thin  Spinach  to  little  old  manure  and  bone-meal  and  old  plaster. 

0  inches  to  obtain  large  leaves.  Late  Turnips  . _ 

should  have  1‘2  inches  or  15  inches,  so  as  to 

develop  plenty  of  foliage  to  protect  the  bulbs.  LAW  AND  UUSTOU, 

Later  on,  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  the  ■■■  — 

plants  can  lie  pulled  up  and  laid  in  shallow  Ivy  growing  On  wall.— Two  years  ago  I  purchas'd 

trenohes  so  as  to  cover  the  bulbs,  leaving  the  the  house  and  garden  I  now  occupy.  It  previously  I*- 
foliage  above  ground  ;  they  keep  in  good  con- 

dition  for  a  long  time  in  this  way.  Rate  Caull-  ^  a„d  at  her  side  of  the  wall  is  a  quantity  of  Ivy, 
flowers  should  be  looked  over  often  and  the  which  injures  the  wall.  It  has  been  there  13  or  20  years ; 
loaves  tied  or  broken  over  the  hearts.  Later,  hut  since  I  purchased  the  property  1  have  stone  to  her  side 
f  .i  .  .  .  ..u  i  i  J  to  trim  the  Ivy,  and  I  tola  her  that  at  some  daU*  1  AhouUI 

some  of  the  plants  should  be  lilted  and  planted  rcni0VP  the  whole  to  prevent  further  damage.  I  have  now 

in  a  deep  frame  or  pit,  to  be  sure  of  a  supply  in  cut  down  the  Ivy,  thinking  it  better  to  do  so  before  the 
frosty  weather.  Late  Broccoli  should  bo  laid  new  occupier  came  in,  ana  Rhe  has  resented  ray  action. 

down  with  hernia  tn  the  north  during  thi«*  and  has  forbidden  me  to  take  away  the  Ivy  I  have  cm 

down  With  heads  to  the  north  during  this  doWD  ran  |  lawfully  take  it  away  Ivv. 

month.  A  chock  to  the  growth  will  he  |Vo,i  cannot  take  it  away ;  It  is  not  your  property,  h 
beneficial,  and  enable  tho  plants  to  pass  thiough  j*  vourduty  to  place  it  just  within  her  boundary  and  lea\e 
the  winter  safely.  Those  who  have  omitted  to  it  there  for  her  to  dispose  of  as  she  chooses. — K.  C.  T.) 
sow  Cauliflowers  for  spring  should  sow  under  Oreen house  erected  by  tenant.— I  look  a  house 

glass,  and  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  on  shelves  on  a  lease  for  (ho  term  of  five  years,  anil  have  erected  a 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  wait  till  January  and  sow 

ill  heat,  forced  Lettuces  are  excellent,  anil  ll  On  that  wall  I  placed  a  wall  plate,  and  I  erected  another 
strong  plants  are  set  out  in  a  pit  or  house  where  brick  wall  3  feet  high  and  placed  a  wall  plate  on  it,  and 
a  little  warmth  can  be  given  later  on  they  will  have  laid  the  sashes  on  the  wall  plates.  The  front  wall  I 
•  c  i  t°  •  i  ulored  on  a  concrete  foundation,  f.an  I,  hav  aix  month  * 

.-OHIO  in  very  useful.  Uttuce  growing  may  lie  {;e(orc  ,  ,t_  uke  down  the  conPenl  storing  the 

combined  with  I  oniatoea  in  summer,  even  with-  ground  to  the  same  state  as  I  found  it?  Or  can  I  remove 
out  tire-heat,  as  the  labour  required  is  not  much,  sashes,  glass,  and  woodwork  ?— R.  H. 

Cucumbers  in  houses  expected  to  last  till  (The  law  is  unsettled las  to 'the  right  of  a  private  occu- 

PhristniQ.  or  Inter  must  nnt  he  nvsremnnwl  pier  to  remove  a  greenhouse  lie  has  erected  ill  the  manner 
Christmas  or  later  must  not  fie  overcropped,  ,  describe  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  you  cannot  re 
and  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  move  any  ,,art  without  your  landlord’s  consent.— K.  C.  T  I 
than  Co  degs.  R.  Hobday.  Injury  to  tree.— A  large  Klm-tree  stands  in  a  hedge 


R.  Hobday. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extract*  jrom  a  Garden  Diary. 

October  15th. — All  bedding  plants  have  been 


Injury  to  tree.— A  large  Klm-tree  stands  in  a  hedge 
which  separates  my  Held  from  the  adjoining  field,  and  the 
fence  ami  tree  belong  to  me.  My  tenant’s  horse  haseaten 
the  hark  at  his  side  of  the  tree,  and  a  horse  belonging  to 
the  occupier  of  the  other  field  has  eaten  the  hark  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  Will  the  tree  die.'  Can  I  claim 
damages?— A.  W.  B. 

f  I  do  not  think  the  tree  will  die  ;  but  if  it  does, 
vott  certainly  cannot  claim  damages  from  your 


placed  whore  heat  can  be  given  if  required.  \\  e  yoll  ,,6rtainly  cannot  claim  damages  from  your 
always  striko  all  our  Geranium  cuttings  outside,  tenant,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  claim  from 
and  koep  them  out  as  long  as  can  bo  tlono  with  the  neighbour.  <  In  the  strict  construction  of 
safety.  They  aro  thus  hardy  and  sturdy,  anil  tho  rule  as  to  fencing,  you  are  entitled  to 
easily  kept  through  the  winter.  Prepared  damag0a  unless  you  are  legally  liound  to  fence 
now  lieds  for  Tea  Rosea.  All  tho  had  soil  was  again8t  your  neighbour  s  stock  ;  but  I  think  the 
taken  out  2  feet  deep,  and  replaced  with  a  mix-  oourtg  w;n  not  construe  the  rule  with  tho  strict- 
turo  of  loam  and  old  manure.  Mo  intend  neM  necessary  to  uphold  your  claim,  and  I  think 
planting  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  vane-  you  wju  be  unable  to  recover  damages.— 


ties  in  groups  of  one  colour. 

October  10th.— Took  up  Tuberous  Begonias 


'K.  C.  T.l 

Land  let  at  so  much  per  acre-deficiency 


and  prepared  the  bods  for  bulbs  and  other  jn  area.— A  friend  and  myself  arranged  with  a  farmer 
flowers  for  spring.  Planted  a  lot  of  Crocuses,  to  Uke  3  acres  of  his  land  at  a  certain  rent  per  acre  to 
Snowdrops,  and  Narcissi  in  various  places  X,  lin'd  Sat"” 

about  the  grounds,  chiefly  near  the  margins  ot  on|y  •>  acres,  although  we  are  paying  half-yearly  in  May 
tho  lawns,  in  retired  spots,  and  under  trees,  and  November  rent  for  3  acres.  The  farmer  will  only 
Crocuses  especially  in  preTious  years,  have  jgwjj  t?  htoft  cEE 

been  lovely  under  the  trees.  Annuals  are  being  determine  our  tenancy  by  six  months’  notice,  or  are  we 
used  largely  for  filling  beds  and  for  massing  entitled  to  a  year’s  notice?  There  woe  no  written  Hfrw- 
round  the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Autumn-  ment  as  to  notice.— T.  H. 

sown  Shirley  Poppies  are  used  in  this  way.  [You  agreed  to  take  3  acres  at  a  certain  rent 

October  17th.— Heeled  in  late  Broccoli.  Lifted  per  acre,  a  id  you  allowed  the  farmer  to  set  out 

^ Cauliflowers  just  beginning  to  form  hoa0#j(  °F  *'',n8e*>  am‘  although  you  are 

planted  in  deep  pit.  These ^1|  {^k^t  ^  paying  pnt  fpr^^c^you  find  there  are  onlj 
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■1  acres  in  the  piece.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  clear  that  you  can  recover  back  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rent  you  have  paid  and  the 
rent  you  should  have  paid  for  the  piece  of  land 
you  occupy.  If  the  farmer  refuses  repay  ment 
you  should  sue  him  in  the  county  court,  and  on 
proof  of  the  facts  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  excess  from  him.  Of  course,  the 
facts  must  be  proved,  and  the  certificate  of  a 
competent  surveyor  will  be  necossary  to  provo 
the  actual  area  of  the  piece.  In  future  you 
should  only  tender  rent  for  the  land  you  occupy, 
and  if  the  farmer  puts  in  a  distress  you  must  at 
once  replevy  tho  distress  and  bring  your  action 
for  wrongful  distraint.  You  cannot  legally 
deduct  from  your  uext  rent  the  amount  of  the 
excess  previously  paid,  although  1  should  try  it 
on  if  I  were  in  your  position.  As  there  is  no 
written  agreement  as  to  notice,  section  .3.3  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  applies,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  a  year’s  notice  from  the  farmer,  and 
tlie  notice  must  expire  with  the  end  of  a  year  of 
tenancy.— K.  C.  T.] 


OORRHSPONDHNOH 

Questions,— Queries  and  answer*  are  inserted  it. 

OAUiumfs  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rule*:  A  U  communication*  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  ft 
the  Editor  of  Sards-hno,  SI,  Southampton-street,  Cooent 
Barden,  London.  Letter •  on  business  should  he  sent  tc 
the  Pububhrr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  art 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  t< 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  i*  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  mart 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardrkimo  has  to  be 
tent  to  press  tome  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


BIRDS. 


Death  of  Canary  {Be. chill)  —This  bird 
was  in  beautiful  plumage  considering  its 
advanced  age.  The  cause  of  its  death  appears 
to  have  been  a  wasting  disease  of  tho  liver, 
which  was  found  on  examination  to  be  i|uite 
incapable  of  discharging  its  natural  functions  in 
the  Bystem.  You  do  not  give  any  particulars 
as  to  food  and  general  treatment.  This  disease 
may  arise  either  from  mal  assimilation  of  the 
food  taken  into  the  system  or  through  the  bird 
being  supplied  with  seed  of  too  stimulating  a 
character,  Buch  as  Hemp,  Maw,  or  Flax.  Inga- 
eeed  is,  however,  more  destructive  to  the  liver 
when  used  in  quantity  than  any  other  biril  food, 
and  mixed  seeds  as  sold  in  packets  in  which 
there  is  even  a  small  proportion  of  Inga  should 
bo  carefully  avoided, — fS.  .S.  (1. 

Death  of  Bullfinch  (&’.  F.  Smith).— 
Nothing  unusual  has  happened  to  your  bird  ; 
numberless  feathered  pets  come  to  an  untimely 
end  in  a  similar  way,  injudicious  feeding  bring¬ 
ing  about  liver  disease  and  sudden  death.  Some 
birds  so  affected  will,  however,  survive  for 
months,  while  in  others  the  wasting  of  the  liver 
is  so  rapid  that  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a 
few  days.  As  a  rule,  too  large  a  quantity  of 
Hemp-seed  is  given  to  caged  Bullfinches,  which 
tends  greatly  to  bring  about  disease  of  the  liver. 
Scalded  Rape-seed  is  the  best  food  for  these 
birds,  to  which  may  be  added  some  Canary- 
seed.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  Hemp-seeds 
should  be  given  daily  ;  while  for  green  food 
nothing  is  better  for  them  than  twigs  from 
fruit-trees  containing  good,  plump  buds.  A 
piece  of  Apple  from  time  to  tune  is  also  very 
good  for  them,  the  pips  of  which  these  birds 
are  very  fonil  of.  Your  Bullfinch  had  been 
ailing  for  some  weeks,  although  it  had  not 
shown  any  signs  of  ill-health. — S.  S.  (!. 

Tame  Sparrow  C.  M.  AT.).— The  dry, 
husky  cough  and  wheezing  point  to  an  attack 
of  bronchitis,  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  chronic 
form  of  this  complaint  is  generally  duo  in  the 
case  of  cage-birds  to  the  influence  of  the  dry, 
exhausted  air  found  in  the  upper  part  of  a  living 
room,  while  tho  acute  form  often  follows 
sudden  change  of  temperature  or  exposure  to 
cold  draught  from  an  open  window.  The 
sufferer  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  the  cage  covered  at  night.  A 
few  drops  of  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  daily  on 
a  little  bread  soaked  in  water  and  squeezed 
dry.  A  liberal  supply  of  Flax-need  may  lie 
allowed  ;  Rape-seod  if  used  should  bo  discou 
tinued  for  a  time,  and  very  little  Hemp-seed 
tiven.  Supply  plenty  of  green  food,  such  as 
Watercress  and  Dandelion,  out  do  not  pamper 
the  bird  with  sugar  or  other  sweet  food.  A 
little  freshly  made  bread  and  milk  occasionally 
will,  however,  prove  beneficial. — S.  S.  G. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Osmunds  regalia  (.W.  B.).— This  Fern  being  quite 
deciduous  in  winter  there  is  not  much  to  gain  by  leaving 
it  in  the  tub  o(  water  during  thin  period.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  a  change  to  the  open  ground,  where  it  may  be 
plunged  to  the  rim,  would  he  an  advantage.  You  could 
then  in  spring  return  it  to  the  tub,  and  with  some  iresh 
soil  it  would  lie  more  likely  to  prove  a  success  than  il 
allowed  to  remain  stagnant  the  whole  winter  in  water, 
when  the  need  lor  the  water  no  longer  existed  to  the  same 
degree  as  when  the  plant  was  in  lull  growth. 

MoS8  on  lawns  (L'llham).— Moss  forms  on  lawns 
when  the  subsoil  is  sour  and  badly  drained.  It  is  invariably 
a  product  ol  sourness.  As  you  cannot  probably  have  your 
lawn  drained,  you  must  apply  to  it  heavy  dressings  ol  soot 
or  lime,  both  in  quite  a  fresh  state,  and  in  showery  weather, 
so  that  it  will  Boon  w  ash  in.  The  lime  especially  should  in 
time  soon  kill  the  Moss,  which  should  be  raked  oft.  Then 
spread  a  dressing  ol  line,  gritty  soil,  with  which  arc  mixed 
basic  slag,  at  the  rite  ol  1  lb.  to  a  harrow  load  ol  soil,  wood- 
ashes,  and  soot,  over  the  lawn  alter  the  Moss  has  been 
removed.  That  should  cause  the  Grass  to  grow  strong  in 
the  spring. 

Chrysanthemum  buds  falling  (T.  B.).— 

From  what  we  know  of  these  plunts  the  buds  of  the  shool x 
sent  to  11s  isscmhlc  those  ol  Viviand  Morel,  or  its  sports, 
t'hos.  Davis  and  Lady  llanhom,  and  one  ol  the  character¬ 
istics  ol  these  sorts  is  the  tendency  to  persistently  produce 
buds.  The  buds  frequently  go  blind,  or  dry  rot  sets  in, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  the  growth  on  to  the  next  set  ol  buds  Some  growers 
cut  back  there  plants  severely  when  they  commence  to 
develop  buds  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  invariably  induces  the  plants  to  break  away  into  free 
growth,  from  w  hich  good  buds  are  ultimately  obtained. 

Preparing  a  bod  for  Roses  (B.  It.  Fool  tier). - 
The  soil  being  gravelly,  we  should  advise  you  to  remove  it 
to  a  depth  ol  30  inches,  and  replace  with  some  good  loam 
and  cow-manure  w-ell  mixed.  About  one-fourth  the 
latter  to  three-fourths  the  former  would  be  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.  A  sprinkling  of  lime  is  alao  very  helpful,  as  il 
tends  to  sweeten  the  soil.  When  planting  the  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  place  a  small  quantity  ol  rather  line  soil  about  their 
roots,  but  do  not  set  them  too  deeply  in  the  soil— Just 
sufficient  to  prevent  moving  about  by  wind.  We  usually 
find  IS  inehis  apart  each  way  to  be  about  Uicrightdistanec 
to  plant ;  in  some  cases,  such  sa  with  strong  growers.  -1  Icet 
would  not  be  too  much.  The  work  should  now  he  done  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Aquatic  plants  for  the  bed  or  side  of  a 
river  (A.  S.  B.).— The  following  are  suited  to  the 
purpose  you  require  them  (or  :  Nympmea  alba.  N.  a.  candi- 
disslma,  N.  Marllacea  albida,  N.  M.  chromatella,  N.  tube- 
Acorus  calamus  (Sweet  Flag),  Alisma 


__  plantagi 

Butomus  umbellatus  (Flow*  ring  Rush),  Rinunculus 


rosa, 


Note  Ready.  6th  Bdition.  Cloth,  It  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  (living  full  and  comvrehensive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
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etc.,  most  suitable.  Of  all*  Newsagents,  Bo 
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aquatilis,  R.  lingua  grandiflora,  Saeittaria  japonica  plena, 
S.  sagittifolia,  Scirpus  laeustris  (Ilulruah).  Sparghanum 
rainosum.  Typha  angustilolia,  T.  latilolia,  'Kpilobium  hir- 
sutuin,  'Iris  pseudo-arorus,  ‘Polygonum  sachalineuse, 
'Spinna  gigatitca,  'Ly thrum  salicaria,  Splrssa  Aruncus, 
Thalictnim  flavum  glaucum.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterick  would  be  most  suited  for  the  margin  of  river. 
Primula  obconlca  (Rochester).— You  hod  better 

[;ivc  the  plants  a  good  liberal  shift  into  li-inch  pots,  using 
oam  three  parts  and  leaf  soil  and  well-rotted  manure 
finely  sifted  equally  for  the  other  part.  To  thiB  you  may 
give  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand  or  grit,  and  good 
drainage  that  no  stagnant  water  lies  about.  There  is  no 
need  to  further  pluck  off  the  blooms  now,  the  plant  is  so 
free  and  profuse  in  its  flowering,  and  if  carefully  repotted 
wi'hout  disturbing  the  old  hall  no  damage  will  he  done. 
This  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  giving  what  is 
here  termed  a  liberal  shift.  Pot  moderately  Arm,  and 
keep  the  plants  fairly  well  supplied  with  moisture.  We 
have  flowered  this  plant  continuously  and  well  the  whole 
year  round. 

Violets  not  flowering  (Sunny  South).— You  do 
not  mention  whether  your  Violets  are  double  or  single,  or 
what  variety,  but  we  assume  single,  because  you  say  the 
stronger  plants  are  carrying  a  quantity  of  seed-pods. 
Those  arc  the  female  or  seed-bearing  flowers,  which  are 
quite  small,  and  rarely  noticed,  opening  in  the  spring.  The 
true  Violet  flowers  do  not  produce  seed,  only  pollen. 
That  some  plants  arc  producing  proper  flowers  now  in 
natural,  as  that  is  always  the  case  in  a  large  bed  In  the 
autumn.  They  made  fewer  leaves  and  formed  flower  crowns 
all  the  earlier.  Your  strong  plants  should  now  he  forming 
extra  strong  crowns,  and  they  should  produce  flowers  in 
great  quantity  in  the  spring.  No  doubt  the  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  helped  to  develop  leaves  largely,  but  the  plants,  all 
the  same,  should  greatly  benefit  next  year. 

Rose  Ferdinand  Jamln  ( F.  II.).— This  excellent 
Hybrid  Tea  is  certainly  a  near  relation  of  Mine.  Abel 
Chatenay,  possibly  from  the  same  seed-pod,  for  il  was  in¬ 
troduced  hut  two  years  after  that  well-known  kind.  This 
year  the  Ross  under  notice  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
Just  now  it  is  very  fine,  and  it  was  also  most  beautifully 
shown  in  one  of  the  prize  lioxes  at  the  Salisbury  Show.  It 
Is  really  rather  larger  and  fuller  than  Mme.  Abel  Chate¬ 
nay,  and  there  is  a  more  silvery  hue  about  the  flower.  In 
form— t4o.-i£  is  distinct,  the  centre  petals  incurving  very 
I  ittX'l  I'll  is  also  Inclined  to  lie  globular,  although  net. 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  There  is  .rooWi  noth 


for  Mine.  Abel  Chatenay  anil  Ferdinand  .lainin,  even 
though  they  resemble  each  other  so  much.  Of  course,  if 
only  one  wt  re  required,  I  should  recommend  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  for  it  possesses  what  the  other  variety  is  de¬ 
ficient  of— viz.,  fragrance.— Rosa. 

Weeds  on  lawn  IF.  C.).— When  a  lawn  becomes 
infested  with  such  weeds  as  Dandelions  and  Daisies,  it 
shows  that  considerable  neglect  is  evidenced.  Tnt.  e 
weeds  need  to  he  dealt  with  ere  they  become  too  demc, 
and  they  should  never  lie  allowed  to  flower  and  seed. 
Your  liest  course  is  to  employ  a  sturdy  woman  or  two,  if 
you  can  obtain  them,  who  are  willing,  with  the  aid  of  long- 
handled  2-inch  chisel  spuds,  to  go  over  the  lawn  and  cut 
out  these  weeds  as  deep  as  they  can.  There  is  no  other 
course.  In  the  case  ol  the  Dandelions,  it  is  good  policy  to 
have  a  can  or  bottle  ol  paraffin  at  hand,  in  which  is  kept  a 
small  paint  brush.  When  a  Dandelion  is  cut  out  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  a  lew  drops  ol  the  paraffin  should  with 
the  brush  he  put  on  the  root  left  in  the  ground.  Daisies 
should  be  lorn  out  by  their  roots.  Then  the  lawn  needs  in 
March  to  he  top-dressed  over  with  line,  gritty  soil,  filling 
the  holes,  and  sowing  fine  Grass-seed  on  it  in  April. 

Peat  and  loam  (If.  J.  Gamble).— There  is  no  reason 
why  Ihc  mixed  soil,  as  suggested,  should  not.  answer  vour 

3"  lose  lor  potting  and  the  like.  It  will,  however,  he 
In  bear  in  mind  in  using  the  peat  freely  that  firmer 
potting  will  lie  necessary  for  most  plants,  by  reason  of  the 
light  and  more  or  less  spongy  character  of  the  peat.  Peat 
and  loam  arc  often  employed  together  with  excellent 
results,  and  (or  plants  varying  widely  in  general  character. 
Wc  think,  however,  in  your  case  il  would  improve  matters 
were  you  to  obtain  some  well-decayed  manure— say,  one 
load— and  mix  a  load  each  of  the  peat  and  ordinary  loam 
therewith,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  heap  till  required  lor 
use.  In  this  wav  you  would  secure  a  valuable  mixture 
always  ready  at  hand,  though  possibly  (or  such  things  as 
Geraniums  a  little  more  loam  may  be  added  at  the  potting 
time,  as  the  mixture  may  (or  these  he  too  rich.  In  and 
near  London  such  a  mixture  would  put  to  shame  much  ol 
the  material  sold  for  best  potting  soils,  etc. 

Asparagus  Sprengerl  ( Decorator).— The  speci¬ 
men  sent  is  Asparagus  Sprengtri,  a  native  ol  South  Africa, 
and,  consequently,  requires  greenhouse  treatment  here. 
In  common  with ‘many  other  plants,  it  will  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  though 
the  shoots  produced  under  such  conditions  do  not  stand 
so  well  in  a  cut  state  as  those  which  are  grown  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  cannot  lie  struck  from  cuttings,  but  large 
established  specimens  often  seed  freely,  Iroin  which  young 
plants  can  be  quickly  raised.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  a  mixture  ol  equal  parts  ol  loam  and  peat, 
or  leal-mould,  with  a  little  sand,  and  place  in  a  gentle  heat, 
when,  il  fresh,  it  will  soon  germinate.  II  the  seed  has  been 
kept  some  time  it  is  more  irregular  in  growth.  Seeds  may 
sometimes  bo  obtained  from  the  various  dealers,  while  in 
Gakdk.nino  Illustrated  lor  September  29,  plants  are 
advertised  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Dark  and  yellow  Roses  for  button-holes 
(A.  C.  ./.).— You  would  not  succeed  very  much  with  Perle 
des  Jardins  outdoors  in  such  a  district  as  yours.  It  is  a 
line  Rose  under  glass,  but  not  ol  much  value  outdoors. 
John  Hopper  is  a  line  old  variety,  with  a  pleasing  rose-pink 
colour.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  until  a  lew  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  best  Hybrid  Ferpeluals,  especially  ns  a  town 
varietv,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  kinds  such  as  Mrs. 
John  l.aing.  Six  good  dark  Roses  suitable  lor  button-holes 
arc:  Karon  de  Bonstetten,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Crown 
Prince,  Eugene  Furst,  Charles  Lelcbvre,  Fisher  Holmes  ; 
and  o!  yellow  or  cream  the  following  ore  good  growers : 
Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  lloate,  Marie  Van  lloutte.  Francisca 
Kruger,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Bouquet  d'Or.  The  two  last 
could  be  planted  against  a  fence  il  desirable,  or  they  may 
he  grown  as  bushes. 

Renovating  a  tennis-lawn  (W.  J.  C.).— Prob¬ 
ably  you  would  And  the  most  useful  information  for  your 
purpose  in  “  Lawns,  Tennis,  and  Cricket-grounds  from 
Scea,"  price  Is.,  which  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  If  you  give  3  Inches  depth  of  fresh 
soil  all  over  the  surface,  you  will  find  that  a  cubic 
yard  or  a  proper  cartload  will  cover  12  superficial 
j  ards.  Your  lawn  seems  to  need  thoroughly  forking  over 
and  cleaning.  II  you  can  do  so,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
throw  out  ill  2  feet  wido  trenches  12  inches  of  the  soil,  to 
put  In  3  inches  ol  chalk,  and  well  tread  it  down.  Then  on 
that  put  'J  Inches  ol  the  best  ol  the  thrown-out  soil  and 
the  Iresh  soil,  which,  again,  should  lie  well  trodden  and 
levelled.  Then  new  tun  should  be  laid  on  it,  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  ground  may  he  left  till  April  next,  then  sown 
with  line  Grass  seeds.  Now,  or  up  to  the  end  of  November, 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  turflng.  Spring  is  the 
proper  lime  to  sow  seeds.  Tho  present  turf  set  ms  to  be 
too  weedy,  thin,  and  worthless. 

Small-flowered  Begonia  ( A.  G.  A'.).— The  dwarf 
pink -flowered  Begonia  in  question  is  B.  floribundn  rosea, 
which  has  lieconie  very  popular  for  bedding.  Besides  this, 
II  semperflorens  afro-purpurea  has  deep  red  flowers,  while 
the  loaves  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine  are  heavily 
suffused  with  the  same  tint.  A  while  form  of  much  the 
same  habit  Is  Princess  Beatrice.  These  Begonias  can  he 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  in  a  gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  but  they  are  now 
so  universally  grown,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  from  seed,  that  this  is  the  method  usually  adopted 
for  (heir  increase.  The  seed  should  lie  treated  exactly  as 
that  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia— viz  ,  sown  in  February  in  a 
gentle  heat,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand.  When  large  enough  the  seed¬ 
lings  must  be  pricked  off,  and  afterwards  potted  singly  into 
3-inch  pots.  Seed  may  be  obtained  from  any  reliable 
dealer,  and  plants  ready  for  planting  out  can  be  supplied  at 
the  proper  season  by  those  nurserymen  who  make  a 
speciality  of  bedding  plants. 

Border  and  plants  (Subscriber).— We  strongly 
advise  you  to  have  the  border  trenched  fully  2  feet  deep  if 
the  soil  will  allow  ol  this  being  done,  giving  a  thorough 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  at  the  same  time.  You 
give  us  no  information  as  to  size  of  border,  or  even  the 
quality  of  the  soil ;  therefore,  we  cannot  advise  you  so  fully 
as  we  could  desire.  The  same  shortness  of  information 
prevents  our  giving  you  a  list  of  the  more  suitable  plants. 
Y<©the  lact(tn».t  none-  of  your  plants  do  well,  and,  in  the 
lew  instances  where  the  plants  grow  that  the  blooms  do 
j  notje^rtj*  0>pr^|<o(^0«f5<^l,fHslvely  to  a  generally 
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impoverished  state.  As  it  is  now  an  excellent  time  to 
remedy  this  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  Rood  display  next 
year,  we  think  it  nilvisahleyou  should  Rive  more  particulars 
as  to  soil  and  position,  the  quality— light,  stony,  or  clayey — 
.  of  the  latter  especially.  We  will  then  advise  you  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Magnolia  on  house  ( Pitton ).  -There  is  no  reason 
why,  il  the  soil  he  made  deep,  and  has  in  it  a  Rood  mixture 
of  loam  and  some  sand,  with  a  little  well-decayed  manure, 
a  Magnolia  grandiflora  (evergreen)  should  not  do  on  a  house 
near  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  an  east  or  west  aspect- 
Very  much  depends  on  climatic  conditions— that  is, 
whether  the  house  is  very  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  or 
not.  That  the  west  site  would  be  the  better  there  can  bo 
no  doubt,  as  these  plants  like  plenty  of  sun.  In  either 
case,  whether  planted  on  cast  or  west,  you  may  find  it 
needful  to  mat  over  the  plant  in  very  hard  weather.  That 
may  Rive  an  unsightly  appearance  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is 
better  to  endure  it  than  to  allow  the  plant  to  tie  killed  for 
lack  of  such  protection. 

Trees  for  churchyard  avenue  (J.  E.  K.).— 
Evidently  in  asking  whether  Acer  platanoides,  one  of  our 
•-harming  Maples,  would  do  for  a  churchyard  avenue,  you 
wish  to  convey  the  information  that  you  do  not  want  strong 
growers.  Not  only  is  the  one  named  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  should  thrive  well  in  your  district.  We 
can  also  strongly  recommend  ns  forming  a  beautiful  and 
dense-headed  tree,  the  cut-leaved  Hornbeam  (C'arpinus 
hetula  incisa).  Then  you  have  the  choice  of  the  scarlet 
Horse-Chestnut  (Pavia  rubra),  which  does  not  grow  over- 
large  ;  or  there  are  the  Birches,  of  which  Betula  laciniata 
pendula  is  of  charming  form.  Stronger  and  very  noble  in 
appearance  is  the  Occidental  Plane.  Finally,  if  flowering 
trees  are  liked,  there  are  the  beautiful  Pyrus  Malus  flori- 
bunda,  Laburnum,  Snowy  Mespilus,  and  the  double  Scarlet, 
Pink,  and  White  Thoms,  all  being  in  the  spring  very 
-  beautiful. 

Climbers  on  house-front  ( J .  S.).— It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  because  you  have  a  cemented  footpath  close  to  your 
house-front,  that  you  must  make  some  sort  of  border  or 
other  receptacle  artificially,  in  which  to  put  plants  to  cover 
your  house.  That  being  so,  the  best  things  would  be  spe¬ 
cially-made  stout  tubs  or  boxes,  round  or  square.  These 
should  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  18  inches,  provided  they 
did  not  project  too  far  into  tho  path  to  be  obstructions. 
But  in  these  things  you  could  not  grow  very  strong-grow¬ 
ing  climbers  beyond  two  or  three  years.  You  may,  how¬ 
ever,  plant  hardy  Clematises,  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  the 
berried  Cratsgus  Pyracantha,  and  Ceanothus  Oloire  de 
Versailles,  things  which  can  be  nailed  or  tied  on,  but  Ivies, 
Virginian  Creepers,  and  very  strong-growing  things  would 
need  far  more  root  room.  Your  (lower  beds  should  be 
filled  with  small  green  and  variegated  shrubsand  conifers, 
clumps  of  hardy  bulbs,  and  dwarf  plants,  lik-  Pansies. 
Polyanthuses  replacing  these  in  the  summer  with  tender 
flowers. 

FRUIT. 

Preserving  Medlars  (J.  B.  Horton).— Take  some 
ripe  Medlars,  wash  them  and  put  them  into  a  preserving 
pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Simmer 
them  slowly,  and  when  they  become  a  pulp,  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag,  and  to  every  pint  of  the  liquid  odd  I  lb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  ml  till  clear,  say,  for  an  hour.  When  cold  it 
should  be  a  stilt  jelly. 

Wood  Strawberries  In  gardens  (G.  B.).— We 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  wild  Wood  Straw¬ 
berry  (Fragaria  n-sca)  would  thrive  in  gardens,  but  very 
much  doubt  it.  In  face  of  the  superior  varieties  we  have 
in  cultivation,  no  one  seems  to  care  for  the  w-ild  fruit. 
You  would  do  best  to  obtain  seed  from  some  good  seeds¬ 
man  of  nlpine  Strawberries,  and  sow  it  In  shallow  pans 
under  glass  next  Man'll,  dibbling  the  seedlings  oft  into 
shallow  boxes  thinly  for  a  few  weeks,  and  finally  plant¬ 
ing  them  outdoors  on  a  cool  or  partially-shaded  border 
to  fruit.  Failing  seed,  you  can  purchase  plants.  In  some 
gardens  these  alpine  Strawberries  are  largely  grown,  and 
some  being  thus  raised  every  year,  those  planted  out  in  one 
season  have  their  earliest  flowers  pinched  out  the  next 
spring,  when  they  bloom  and  fruit  in  the  autumn.  The 
plants  are  destroyed  aft-r  the  third  fruiting.  Thus,  by 
keeping  up  a  succession,  tho  fruiting  season  is  a  long  one. 
You  should  also  obtain  and  grow  plants  of  the  autumn 
fruiters,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Pndone,  as  these  are 
most  valuable  to  give  a  supply  of  small  fruits  when  other 
varieties  are  not  fruiting. 

Fruits  for  a  Kent  garden  (M.  E.  F. ).  —The 
locality  of  Bickley  is  a  very  good  one  tor  fruits,  and  of 
Apples  plant  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Peat-main,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  stunner  Pippin,  and 
Rosemary  Russet  for  dessert,  and,  for  cooking,  Lord 
Suttield,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King,  l.ord  Derby,  Bis¬ 
marck,  bane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Alfriston.  Of  Pears: 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Izmisc  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitnins- 
ton,  Marie  Ixiuise  for  eating,  and  Cat  iliac  for  stewing.  Of 
Plums  :  River's  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Monarch 
for  cooking,  and  Prince  Knglcbcrt,  Green  Oagc,  Jefferson's, 
with  Coe's  Golden  Drop  (these  lost  on  walls),  for  dessert. 
.Also  the  Shropshire  Damson.  May  Duke,  Kentish 
Bigarrcau,  and  Black  Heart  arc  good  sweet,  and  Morello, 
cooking  Cherries.  All  these  are  generally  good  growers. 
You  should  get  for  flowering  shrubs,  Forsythias,  Vibur¬ 
nums,  or  .Snowball-trees,  Mock  Oranges,  Lilac*,  Cistuscs 
in  variety,  Brooms,  especially  Andrcanus,  some  Spiraias, 
with  various  evergreen  shrills). 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery  maggot  (A'.  M.  IF.).— We  understand  from 
the  description  of  the  spots  that  have  appeared  on  the 
leaves  ot  your  Celery,  that  they  have  been  at  lacked,  nut 
by  n  disease,  but  by  the  Celery-fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves  in  warm,  sunny  weather.  These  presently 
hatch  and  produce  a  tiny  maggot,  which  eats  its  way  into 
the  leaves  and  preys  on  the  green  colouring  matter  in  the 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  brown  cuticle,  which  forms  the 
brown  spots  you  meution.  If  you  will  gather  a  t potted 
leaf  and  open  It  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  the  maggot.  It 
may  not  extend  largely  now,  but  in  any  exec,  if  you  can  go 
over  the  leaves  and  squeeze  between  Bfigef  opd  tbmnf 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

•5.  F.  L. — We  do  not  quite  understand  your  query  re 
“  Using  lime  for  watering  Chrysanthemums."  Do  you 
want  to  use  it  to  clear  the  soil  of  worms?  If  so,  a  lump 
put  into  a  pail,  filling  up  the  pail  with  water,  stirring 
It,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  will  be  sufficient.  You  can 
then  water  the  plants  with  the  clear  liquid,  when  the  worms 

will  come  to  the  surface  and  may  be  destroyed. - Ilex.— 

No  need  to  take  so  much  trouble.  Dig  up  the  tree,  roots 
and  all,  fill  in  the  hole,  make  the  Boil  firm,  and  rcturf  or 

sow  with  Grass-seed. - Jar.  Xoden.—Seo  article  on 

“Cactus  Dahlias,”  in  our  next  issue. - C.  F. — You  can 

wait  till  the  Chrysanthemums  have  flowered  ;  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  for  planting  bulbs,  etc.  The  Geranium- 
leaves  have  been  attacked  by  a  small  green  Blug.  It  is  very- 

common  in  the  autumn - 1  'era.—  You  do  not  give  the 

name  of  the  Echcveria  you  have.  If  you  mean  E.  secunda 
glauca,  it  can  he  kept  in  a  cold-frame,  affording  protection 
during  seiere  weather.  You  had  better  wait  until  t lie 

spring  before  purchasing  your  Kniphofios. - .V. 

It  is  not  usual  to  supply  the  names  ol  individual  firms,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Any-  ot  the  hot-water  engineers  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  columns  can  supply  a  variety  of  these  heating 
apparatus. - A  {Constant  Reader.— Y our  Chrysanthe¬ 

mums  have  been  attacked  liy  the  "  Rust."  See  reply  to 

“  W.  J.  0.,"  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  0.  p.  410. - Hon.  M re. 

Curl.— Your  trees  are  attacked  by  the  larvai  of  the  Codlin- 
nioth.  See  reply  to  "G.,"  in  our  issue  ot  Oct.  0,  p.  420. 

- .4.  •/.  H'. — If  you  plant  climbers,  as  you  suggest,  it 

will  not  do  to  prune  the  hedge,  as,  by  so  doing,  you  cut 
away  the  flowering  shoots  of  tho  climbers,  which  will  be 
found  running  all  over  the  hedge.  Why  not  leave  the 
climbers  and  hedge  to  nature,  and  thus  produce  a  very 

beautiful  effect? - Bee.— See  reply  to"  Newhand,"  in  our 

issue  of  September  20,  p.  404. - (,.  C.  It.—  Quito  impos¬ 

sible  to  say.  unless  you  gives  lissome  more  particulars,  but 

we  fear  that  over-cropping  is  the  cause. - 7'.  .1/.— See 

reply  to  “  Novice,"  in  our  issue  of  Aug.  18,  p.  Ml. 


,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  fo  the  Editor  of  Gardsniso 
iLktrsTRATXD,  37,  Southampt  on-street,  Strand.  W.C.  Nc 
more,  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  ot  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  T.  B.  —  Mexican  Orange- 
flower;  2  and  4,  Please  send  better  specimens;  3.  Kerria 

jiponica. - F.  IP.  Harris.— Wo  cannot  undertake  to  name 

Roses. - Rare n. — lapan  Knotwced  (Polygonum  cuspida- 

turn). - Jbibt.  Greening.— Chrysanthemum  Sibthorpi. 

- T.  IF.— I,  Justicia  carnea;  2,  Vinca  alho-oculata ;  3, 

Euphorbia  ep.  -.  4,  Panicum  variegotiun  ;  6,  Polystichum 

angulare. - Mary  Doer. — Achillea  ptarmica  The  Pearl. 

- C.  E.  Bnicrs.— Dendrohium  chry  santhum. - Mies 

Keighley. — I,  l.ibocedrus  decurrcns  ;  2,  Send  better  speci¬ 
men. - Mina  S.  Fig  in. — Nerinc  Fothergilll. - G.  IF. 

— 1,  Ophlopogon  Jahuran  variegatum  ;  2,  Asplcnitim  bill- 
biferum  ;  3,  Should  like  to  see  flowers  ;  4,  Solum  specta- 

bile  ;  3,  Solum  Ewersi. - J.  Halsey.— Plnntago  Cynops, 

native  of  Europe,  not  British.  — -llawnan.— 1,  oleariaargy- 
ropliylia ;  2,  Viburnum  A  wafuki ;  3,  Send  in  flower ;  4,  Abies 

oricntalis :  ft,  Tuxoditmt  sempervirens. - D.  C.  II.— 1, 

Ncphrodiiiiu  molle  ;  2,  Aspidium  (Polystichum)  aristatuni 
variegatum  ;  3,  Pterisargyrea ;  4,  Poly-podium  cambricum  ; 
or  it  might  be  a  well-developed  basal  (rond  of  Ptcris  Wim- 

setti.  The  frond  is  too  young  to  lie  quite  certain. - 

Christahcl.— Blue  flower.  Aster  Amclius  hessarahicua : 

White  flower,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum. - Miss  II.  Logan. 

— Martynia  frograns. - Abbey.— \,  Impossible  tosay  irom 

specimen  sent ;  2,  Soapwort  (Saponaria  ocymoidcs  ll.-pl.) ; 
3  lleleniumautumnale. - Yorkshire.—  Sedura  spectabilo 

Names  of  fruits.—  IF.  J.  Hewitt.— Your  Tomato 
)  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Perfection  Plum  quite  rotten. 
We  fear  you  will  not  lie  able  to  strike  Apricots  from  cut¬ 
tings.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  raise  seedlings. - G.  II.  P. 

—May  be  Golden  Noble,  but  impossible  to  sav  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  specimens  lieingso  poor. - F..  II.  R. — Plum  Jeffer¬ 

son.—.!/  iss  Penriee  —  1,  Emperor  Alexander:  2,  Not 

recognised. - Bays.—t,  Williams’  lion  Chretien;  2, 

Bcurre  Hardy;  3,  Autumn  Bergamot  ;  4,  llcurre  Diel. - 

K.  R.  Tracers.— Pesrs:  1,  Beurrc  d’Anianlis  (dessert) ;  2, 
Beurrc  Bose  (dessert) ;  3.  Brown  Bcurre  (dessert).  When¬ 
ever  a  Pear  when  held  in  a  horizontal  position  parts  freely 
from  the  tree  il  should  lie  picked.  You  should  get  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  to  look  at  vour  trees. E.  M.— 1 ,  Bcurre  Ranee ; 

2.  old  Colmar;  3,  Rotten;  4,  Beurrc  Clairgeau.  — M.— 

Apple  Lord  Sultield. - F.  S.  StoieeU.—32,  Fearn's  Pippin  ; 

35,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  30,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  74,  The  Queen. 

- Eliza  M.  Dymond.  —Pear :  2,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. 

- Stafford  Gilbert.— X,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey :  2,  Bourn' 

Diel ;  3,  Beurrc  Ranee  ;  4,  Not  recognised. - H'.  F.  M. — 

Apples :  1,  Golden  Spire  ;  3,  Dutch  Codlin.  Pear  :  1.  Glou 

Morceau. - .S'.  E.  G,— Plum  Gisliornc's. - A.  F.  .V.— 1, 

,'cUini ;  2,  Probably  Crimson  Queening. - H'ainjteet.— 1, 

Not  recognised  ;  2,  Beurrc- Hardy  ;  3,  Brown  Beurrc.  Apple, 

Yorkshire  Greening. - l.aiuhUph.—X,  Not  recognised  ;  2, 

Sack  and  Sugar;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins. - Toahunter.— 

Baronne  de  Mello. - W.  Bediirlt. — Apple  :  1,  Blenheim 

Orange.  Pear;  2,  Beurrc'  OlairgCMI. - It.  G.  IF.— 1, 

Warner's  King;  2,  Fearn’s  Pippin;  3,  Hawthomden ;  4, 

Not  recognised. - Bonnie  Heron.— 1,  Ecklinvillc  Seedling  ; 

2,  Minchall  Crab  ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander :  4  and  8,  Crimson 
Queening ;  ft.  Winter  Greening  (syn.  French  Crab);  (1,  Not 
recognised;  7,  Kymer. — A  Constant  /leader, — Pear : 

Beurrc  Hardy.  Apple:  Not  recognised. - E.  G.  D.— 14, 

Nonsuch  ;  15,  10.  and  20,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  1(1,  Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;  18,  Too  poor  to  identify. - A.  II.  Wilson  — 

t.  Brown  Bctirrd  ;  2,  Bcurre  Diel ;  3,  Not  recognised.  Pears 
ought  never  to  he  gathered  until  when  the  fruit  is  held  in 

a  horizontal  position  it  parts  freely  from  the  tree. - E.  G. 

— I ,  Van  Mons  la-on  lan-lerc  ;  2,  Baronne  de  Mello ;  3,  Louise 

Bonne  ;  I  and  ft.  Please  send  better  specimens. - Rector. 

— 1,  Fearn's  Pippin;  2,  Cellini;  3,  Emperor  Alexander; 

4,  Apparently  French  Crab. - Adam.— Yellow  Apple, 

lord  Derby;  4,  Downtou  Pippin:  32,  Rymer ;  other  is 
Yorkshire  Greening. 


Catalogues  received.— Chan.  Turner.  Royul  Nur¬ 
series,  Slough.—  List  of  Botes. - E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons, 

Hull.—  Catalogue,  of  Fruit-trees,  Rotes,  etc. - R,  Wallace 

id  Co. ,  Colchester.— Catalogue  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbsr 
~  ihs.  Telkamp,  Hillegom,  Holland.— List  of  Ihrtfh 
and  Plants.  Harland  P.  K,,^^ 


American  Plant* and  Carolina J 


FLOWERS  FROM  ERIN’S  ISLE. 

No  other  hardy  winter  and  spring-blooming  flower  can 
compare  with  our  superb  perennial  double  Bt.  B rigid 
Anemones,  yield  quantities  of  charming  flowers  in  all  the 
most  brilliant  colours  from  Octobor  until  June.  Lost  long 
time  in  cut  state  Extremely  hardy.  Plant  immediately. 
Full  cultural  directions  sent.  Can  supply  in  dried  roots  or 
plaots:  please  state  which  required.  12  small  dried  rootz 
(not  plant*  at  this  price)  Is.,  free;  lorger,  12,  Is.  ed. ;  21 
2s.  lOd. ;  or  50,  5s.  Bd.,  free ;  selected,  12,  is.  td. ;  31, 5s.,  free. 

riant  lovely  double  mauve  Primroses  now  for  spring 
bloom,  thrive  in  town  gardens,  4,  Is.  4d.,  freo;  12,  3 a,  free. 

Omphalodos  vema  (Winter  Forget-mo-nol),  some¬ 
times  called  “  Blue-eyed  Mary,"  yields  quantities  of  exquisite 
blue  flowers  in  winter,  t  rand  for  rockeries,  succeeds  anywhere, 
4,  Is.  3iL,  free;  12,  3s„  tree. 

For  magnificent  display  next  season  plant  our  strain  of 
Canterbury  Bells  now.  A  superb  mixture  of  showy 
double  and  single  varieties,  unsurpassed  in  Europe,  24,  Is  3d, 
53,  2s.  3-1.,  free. 

Catalogue  of  choice  hardy  Perennials  and  Bulls, 
tpeclally  prepared  for  Amateurs,  the  cover  of  which  is  s 
coloured  plate  of  our  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  |k).  t  free  on 
application. 

REAMSBOTTOM  Sc  CO.. 
GEASHILL.  KING'S  CO..  IRELAND. 


_ Dwarf  bush.  —  La  Franco,  C»|W. 

Il  w  O Li O ■  Chriity,  G.  Jacqueminot  (scarlet), 
U.  Brunner  (cerise),  Miniature  (white),  Cramoisi  (crimnool. 
Old  Blush,  Old  Crimson,  White  Moss,  Fellenherg  (crimson), 
L.  Phillippc  (red),  Hcrmo  a  (pink),  3,  any  selection,  la  9d  . 
free;  6.  3s  ;  12,  ftj,  Bd.  6  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  Bd.,  free.— Red 
Gloiro.  Crimson  Rambler,  W.  Rictnrdson,  Williams'  Ever¬ 
green,  Folioile-Perpetucl,  Splendent 

HARDY  CREEPERS.  *0.  -  Virginian  Creeper 
(large  leaf),  do.  Vcitchi  (self  clinging),  Clematis  viticella 
(small  pnrplal,  do.  Viullo  (Traveller  s  Joy),  Irish  Ivy.  Kerris 
(orange),  Philadclphus  (white,  sccnled,  Hock  Orangel, 
Viburnum  (while  Guelder  Rove).  White  Lilnc,  Deulzlacrcnala 
(double  pink).  White  and  Yellow  Jessamine,  Forsythio  (job 
low),  LauraMinus,  Var.  Eldor.  6,  any  selection,  la  6d.,  free: 
12,  2a  8.1.  Smllax  (grconhou.e  cumber),  3d. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS.  -  GallUrdta.  Cleum., 
while  and  yellow  Marguerites,  tall  and  divaif  blue  Delphini¬ 
ums,  Michaelmas  Dalsici  (purple  and  white).  Blue  Llnum, 
Iceland  and  Oriental  Poppies,  Anchusa  (blue).  Aster  alpimiv, 
Erigeron  (light  purple  Marguerite),  Single  and  Double 
Perennial  Sunflowers,  Kryngium  (blue  Thlstlc-like  plant), 
scarlet  Lychnis,  Punlatemon  harhatus  (coral  red),  Harpalinni, 
Lavender.  6,  any  selection,  Is.,  free;  12,  la  Bd. ;  36,  4s. 

REV.  G.  BUCK,  Rectory,  NORWICH. 


COOLING  &  SON’S 

IMPORTED  FLOWER  ROOTS 

from  tho  most  reliable  and  careful 
growors.  Moderate  In  Price. 

NEW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE,  which  also  contains 
List  of  Herbaceous  and  Harity  Plant*  for  present 
planting,  post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  A  HONS,  Seed  Merchant*,  4c.,  BATH. 


"PXTRAORDINARY  CHEAP  COLLEC 

2J  TIONH.— Either  12  ovely  Hardy  Evergreens,  or  12 
splendid  Flowering  Shrub*,  or  12  beautiful  Forest  Trees, 
assorted,  3«.  9d. ;  lz  grand  Roses,  6  climbing,  6  bush,  3s.  Ski. 
For  early  spring  flowering  :  30  Wallflower,  50  Double  Daisies, 
12  Polyanthus,  12  Primroses,  20  Pansies.  20  Forget  nie  nols, 
20  Candytuft.  JO  Rocket*.  2s.  9d  ;  12  Carnation*.  12  Pinks, 
12  I’k-oteo*.  12  Indian  Pinki,  2s.  Gd.  Lively  hardy  climbers: 
Virginian  Creeper.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  2  Climbing  Rose). 
4  Double  Pink  Bellblml.  2  Kuonimus.  2  Irish  Ivy,  4  Perennial 
Pea,  Jessamine,  B  small-leaved  Ivy,  Cotoneastor,  3*.  I)  Cur¬ 
rant,  6  Gooseberry  lluriios,  12  Raspberry  Canes,  50  Straw- 
berries,  3s.  '.HI. 

Beautiful  I  urdy  Bulla :  50  Crocusc*.  50  Snowdrop*,  50  Nar¬ 
cissus,  50  single  Daffodils,  50  Spanish  Iris,  53  Bine  Bells,  50 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  15  Double  Daffodils,  3*.  Bd. 

To  Bland  the  winter :  20  Rial  Cabbage,  50  Cabbage*.  50 
Brussels  Sprout*.  53  50  Broccoli, 50  K*lc,  50  Savoy* 

2s.  (Id.  Useful  Herbs:  0  Thyme,  6  Savory,  6  lavender.  10 
Parsley.  8  Lamb  Mint,  6  Mackerel  Mint,  0  Fennel,  C  Mar¬ 
joram,  2s.  Cd 

All  above  Collection*  sent,  carriage  paid,  carefully  tracked. 
Enormous  stock  of  Forest  Tree*.  Fmit  Tree*.  Shrubs,  and 
Hardy  Plants,  all  sort*.  Write  for  Catalogue,  suite  wants, 
low  estimate  per  return,  llcdgitg!  Hedging!!  MyrobclU 
Plum,  marvellous  quick  growth.  Impenetrable,  3e.  Bd.  100; 
30s.  1.000.  Quick,  Thorn,  Privot.  Beech,  from  2s.  100;  15s.  1,00). 
Wallflowers,  very  strong,  Is.  Oil.  100.  Free  on  rail. 

E.  GAYE  (G.I.i.  Carlton  Nursorios,  Lowestoft. 


DAFFODILS 

Hard  as  Golf  Balls  from  Iroland!!! 

RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS, 

Cottage  Garden  Strains !  I ! 

Write  for  LUt*. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, 

Daffodil  and  Tulip  Grower,  CORK. 


ENGLISH  IRIS  MONT  BLANC. 

Figured  and  described  in  GARDKXiso  lU.PxTRATKti  f >r 
Septonilier  22. 

12  fine  root*,  post  free,  2s. ;  2ft  for  3s.  Cd. ;  no  for  Oj.  :  or 
100  for  10a.  6<1.  All  colours,  mixed,  1  dozen  1* ;  25,  Is.  W. : 
59,  3s. ;  ICO,  6s. 

I*.  H.  DBanWIS  Ac  GO., 

WHOLESALE  BULB  IMPORTERS. 

It  4  13,  Catherino-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C. 


HOME-GROWN  TULIPS  AND  DAFFODILS. 

Nothing  belter  than  really  good  mixtures  for  making  a  gay 
show  (or  a  longtime  In  spring  at  a  small  cost.  Nothing 
hotter  for  cutting  purpose.  Mixed  Tulips,  25  for  Is.; 
40  for  Is..  Bd. ;  100  for  2s  .  Bd  :  1 ,000  for  16*.  Mucod  D»Ho- 
•lilt!  and  Ns.lTOlSSUS,  25  for  Is.;  50  for  Is.  Bd. :  100  for 
2b.  Bd. :  1,000  for  16s.  All  Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  ordrr. 
JOSEPH  PRODCE^mCH.'OKERS,  WHITCHURCH,  8A10P 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  Pears  on  the  Quince 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water  to  attain  both 
size  and  quality,  and  those  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  it  in  plenty 
had  better  loave  the  Quince  as  a  stock  severely 
alone,  except  in  soils  that  are  naturally  moisture 
holding.  In  many  gardens  the  titmice  do  groat 
damage  to  Peard  by  pecking  holes  noar  the  stalk 
of  the  fruit,  a  very  trying  habit  these  birds  have, 
for  they  consume  such  a  very  small  bit  of  each 
fruit  and  visit  so  many,  that  a  few  of  them  aro 
sufficient  to  spoil  most  of  the  crop.  It  is  the 
base  of  the  fruit  only  which  is  attacked,  the 
bird  clasping  the  atom  with  one  foot  while  it 
pecks  the  holes  ;  consequently  only  this  part 
need  bo  protected.  This  is  done  by  catting  out 
circular  pieces  of  tough  brown  paper,  folding 
these  into  quarters,  thon  cutting  off  a  small  bit 
of  the  comer  made  by  folding,  and  slitting  up 
one  of  the  folds  ;  we  then  have  a  protection 
which  can  be  placed  on  the  fruit  and  drawn  into 
shape  something  like  a  lamp-shade.  A  pin 
thrust  into  eaoh  of  these  caps  finishes  the  work, 
and  with  these  on  the  best  fruits  one  need  not 
fear  the  attentions  of  the  birds,  and  the  danger 
of  attacks  from  wasps  is  considerably  lessened, 
as  these  latter  got  their  first  taste  of  the  fruit 
by  finding  out  the  pecked  ones.  Some  of  the 
earliest  Pears  require  to  be  picked  just  at  the 
right  moment  and  eaten  almost  direct  from  the 
tree  to  havo  them  at  their  best,  consequently 
they  require  to  be  well  looked  after  and 

fathered  as  they  ripen.  This  is  a  good  time  for 
udding  Pears,  and  budding  is  the  best  method 
to  secure  growths  on  any  portion  of  the  stem 
whore  a  branch  is  needed  to  keep  the  balance  of 
the  tree.  Side-grafted  pieces  of  wood  frequently 
become  stubborn  and  fail  to  furnish,  but  once  a 
bud  has  taken,  one  can  be  pretty  sure  of 
getting  a  healthy  and  strong  growth,  provided 
the  stock  is  not  too  old. 


MORELLO  CHERRIES. 

Ik  Morellos  are  to  succeed,  the  trees  must  bo 
encouraged  to  root  near  the  surface,  and  the 
less  these  are  disturbed  by  digging  or  forking 
over  the  ground  the  better.  This,  followed  by 
close  cropping  of  the  borders,  is  answerable  for 
many  failures.  The  best  Cherry-troos  grown  in 
the  open  as  standards  are  always  found  on  Grass 
land,  as  in  such  positions  the  surface  roots  are 
obviously  undisturbed.  This  conveys  its  lesson 
to  be  followed  in  gardens  where  the  trees  are 
trained  against  walls  and  with  tho  roots  in  con¬ 
fined  borders.  A  well-drained  soil  is  essential 
to  success.  . 

The  best  season  for  what  jffuning  is  necessary 
is  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The 
wounds  from  the  shoots  so  removed  quickly 
heal  over,  when  the  laying  in  of  the  young 
growth  should  follow  at  leisure.  Such  work, 
being  rather  tedious  where  thero  aro  many  troes 
to  go  over,  should  all  be  finished  in  the  autumn 
before  the  advent  of  oold  weather.  In  selecting 
trees  for  planting  do  not  (ipon  apy  ppqqun^haa^ 


those  which  have  been  out  back  several  years  in  the  twigs  press  against  the  fruit  in  such  a 
succession  to  keep  them  within  saleable  bounds,  manner  as  to  cause  many  bruises.  Whenever 
as  the  wounds  so  made  are  often  the  source  of  these  are  used,  a  little  soft  hay  or  Grass  should 
wholo  branches  dying  away  after  the  trees  have  bo  put  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  tho  fruit  from 
furnished  a  good  extent  of  wall.  The  best  troos  coming  into  contact  with  the  twigs.  Baskets 
are  those  of  two  or  three  years’  growth.  In  made  of  chips  are  the  best  for  gathering,  as 
laying  out  the  framework  of  the  future  tree  take  they  are  more  even  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore 
particular  care  not  to  split  the  base  of  the  shoot  do  not  cause  any  bruises.  When  gathered,  the 
or  branch  at  its  junction  with  the  older  wood,  fruit  should  at  once  be  taken  to  an  open  shod 
Gumming  at  such  points  will  surely  follow,  and  there  carefully  sorted,  retaining  only  thoso 
although  the  branches  may  not  die  away  for  a  samples  that  are  perfect  to  be  stored  for  long 

few  years.  .  keeping  ;  these  should  be  taken  to  a  cool,  dark 

_  room,  which  can  be  kept  at  an  oven  tempera- 

NOTES  ON  APRICOTS.  ture.  It  is  a  groat  mistake  to  put  Apples  on 

t-  ,  .  .  _  ,  ,  open  lattice-work  shelves,  for  on  such  much  of 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  very  the  juice  ia  extracted( 

causing  the  fruit  to 

successful  with  Apricots.  The  fruit  has  set  so  8hrivel  becoming  ripe.  There  are  many 

freely  that  two  out  of  three  had  to  be  taken  off  ^vantages  from  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  on 
in  the  early  stages.  So  abundant  was  the  set  tho  tree8  M  ,  os  possible,  and  not  the  least 
that  I  countoil  from  20  to  30  fruits  on  a  shoot  a  among  these  ia  the  lower  temperature  during 
foot  long  The  situation  is  not  favourable  to  the  (laytime  the  fruit  will  be  exposed  to  after 
Apricots,  being  a  low  valley  and  close  to  the  gathered.  Varieties  such  as  Northern 

water;  consequently,  the  trees  suffer  from  Greening,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Wellington,  Winter 
spring  frosts  and  also  unripened  wood.  The  Greening,  and  others  that  do  not  ripen  till  after 
trees  are  protected  by  a  glass  coping  2  feet  Christmas  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
wide  ;  m  front  of  this  curtains  are  hung  when  tree8  tm  well  on  jnto  November.  The  exact 
the  blooms  are  opening,  but  removed  by  tim0  {or  gathering  Apples  can  only  be  aseer- 
day.  Some  cultivators  object  to  fixed  coping.  uine(1  by  trying  it  they  will  part  from  the  trees 
but  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  with  froely.  JSo£e  £ind8i  owing  ^  lheir  ,a  gizei 
me  The  border  is  a  raised  one  with  a  sharp  are  liable  t0  be  blown  down  b  high  winds, 
pitch,  consequently  it  dries  quickly  Some  MptsoiMy  when  planted  in  exposed  places, 
years  ago  I  removed  most  of  the  sod  to  the  thi/  rea80n  better  from  the  south  and 

depth  of  2J  feet  acid, ng  some  chalk  to  tho  80uth-we8t  should  always  bo  provided.  Where 
under  spit  and  replanting  the  trees.  This  keeps  A pplog  are  oldy  grown  ?or  home  consumption  a 
the  border  very  dry  and  causes  the  wood  to  npen  great€r  variety  ahouU1  ^  piante<i  than  when 
well.  The  greatest  dilhculty  I  have  to  contend  |rown  for  m/rkot,  as  they  will  bo  required  to 
with  is  to  keep  the  border  moist  in  dry  weather,  Bxtelld  over  as  long  a  Bea8„n  M  p^iMe.  The 
as  the  vegetables  and  tree  roots  absorb  such  a  long.keoping  kinds  should  always  be  put  into 
quantity  o  moisture.  Having  a  good  supply  of  theBcool£t  place  when  gathered,  as  by  so  doing 
water,  I  a  low  a  hose  to  run  a  long  time  in  each  their  will  ^  prolonged.  H. 

place.  When  the  early  Potatoes  and  Peas  are 
cleared  off  and  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  the 

second  time,  I  give  the  border  a  good  dressing  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

of  an  artificial  manure,  well  watering  it  in,  and  plum  Dennlston's  Superb. -1  have 
again  in  a  fortnight  repeat  this  This  works  a  thi„  8moli.sixe<,  dessert  Plum  for  a  good 

great  change  in  the  fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  *umber  of  year8  ^  in  ^  and  on  a  south- 

leaves.  ...  west  wall,  and  have  found  it  excellent  in  both 

Some  people  are  apt  to  think  Apricots  have  a  ca8(J8.  Xhe  tree  well  and  roguiariy,  ripens 
short  season  ;  this  is  not  so,  for  most  years  itfl  fruit  in  South  ftolts  about  tho  middle  of 

l  have  them  for  three  months.  I  begin  with  Augugt  jn  ordinary  aummers,  and  hangs  for 

the  Large  Early,  and  find  Powell  „  Late  con-  timo  wilhout  jecaying.  In  fact>  if  ^ft  till 
tmues  to  give  a  supply  td  the  end  of  the  twelve  a|i  ht  8hriveUing  of  tfie  skin  takes  place,  it 
weeks.  .Moorpark  and  its  varieties  are  much  forBmg  ft  moat  dBlicioua  swectmeat,  and  is  sur- 
the  largest  and  best,  hut  the  trees  are  apt  to  ,  b  none  for  Url8  unJ  pre8erve8.  De„„i8- 

die  off7  It  is  now  September,  and  I  have  Ln’s  Superb  makes  short  jointed,  fruitful  woo, 1 
enough  to  keep  up  tho  supply  for  another  fort-  even  in  *J*uitB  a  young  stJat0i  which  cannot  be 

"'S111,  _  *.  A.  said  of  many  of  even  the  best  Plums.  The  fruit 

is  oblong  in  shape,  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour, 
GATHERING  APPLES.  thickly  suffused  with  purple  freckles  when 


thickly  suffused  with  purple  freckles  when 


Many  people  gather  their  Apples  too  soon  quite  ripe. — J.  C. 

simply  becauso  a  fow  of  tho  most  forward  fall,  Keeping  Grapes  late.— If  kept  on  the 
instead  of  waiting  till  they  leave  tho  tree  freely.  Vines  the  first  essential  is  a  wtll-glazed,  dry 
Whenever  fruit  requires  force  to  cause  it  to  house,  for  drip  has  a  fearful  effect  upon  ripe 
leave  the  tree  it  certainly  is  not  fit  to  gather,  Grapes.  It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  ripe  Grapes 
and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time  in  a  house  where  the  Vines  are  trained  noar  the 
longer.  Gathering  is  too  often  dono  in  such  a  glass,  as  wherever  a  leaf  touches  the  glass  it 
careless  manner  that  most  of  tho  fruit  is  so  lorms  a  conductor  for  the  condensed  moisture  to 
bruised  in  the  operation  as  to  render  it  unfit  descend.  The  best  distance  from  the  glass  is 
for  storage,  much  of  it  going  rotten  before  it  from  16  inches  to  18  inches.  Where  Grapes 

f  proache}  ripeness.  Wicker  basketsare  by  no  have  td ihwg  king  ppifhe  Vines  there  should  bo 
an}^F^0it  for  gathering  Apples  int^.  ^^n  th^^iji^  r^cpiiring  water, 
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and  it  will  keep  down  dost  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  roots  in  an  equable  condition  if  the 
borders  inside  can  be  mulohed  with  clean  litter, 
and  the  borders  outside  oovered  with  leaves, 
with  a  tarpaulin  drawn  over.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  temperature  inside  must  be 
neither  too  high  nor  yet  too  low,  or,  say,  about 
43  degs.  to  50  degs.  with  ventilation. 

Fruit-trees  not  bearing. -My  fruit-trees,  such 
os  Pears  and  Plums,  have  had  very  little  fruit  on,  and 
none  in  some  cases.  They  are  in  an  orchard  with  Grass 
growing  round.  They  make  plenty  of  wood.  I  dug 
round  the  roots  last  year  and  nad  the  roots  pruned. 
Orient. 

[There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  pottery 
works  injure  your  fruit-trees.  It  is  only  when 
immediately  near  to  such  places  that  harm  is 
done.  The  real  reason  that  your  Pear  and 
Plum-trees  do  not  fruit  is  that  by  growing  them 
in  an  orchard  where  the  ground  carries  a  crop 
of  Grass  the  latter  absorbs  all  the  good  from  the 
surface  soil,  and  thus  the  roots  are  driven  deep 
in  search  of  food,  and,  in  your  case,  because  the 
subsoil  is  poor  they  do  not  find  it.  The  more 
digging  round  the  roots  will  not  suffice  unless 
you  thoroughly  root-prune  them,  then  fill  in  the 
trench  round  them  with  better  soil,  fork  out  the 
Grass,  and  replace  with  fresh  soil  and  some 
manure.  But  even  then  it  will  take  two  years 
ere  the  trees  can  become  fruitful.] 

FigB  in  the  open  air.— In  my  garden  I 
have  a  very  fine  speimen  of  the  Pig-tree. 
This  garden  stands  350  feet  above  sea  level  and 
faces  south-west.  There  is  a  good  depth  of  soil, 
with  gravol  underneath.  The  tree  has  borne 
well  here  ;  for  instance,  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
000  Figs  on  this  tree  in  one  season,  and  thoy 
have  all  ripened.  This  year  I  have  already 
gathered  300,  and  sold  them  at  Is.  Cd.  a  dozen 
to  private  customers,  some  of  them  in  Scotland. 
Figs  travel  best  packed  in  their  own  leaves.  As 
soon  as  the  Figs  begin  to  get  soft  they  are  put 
into  muslin  bags,  looking  over  the  tree  every 
day  to  see  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  crack  they 
are  taken  out,  oarefully  packed  in  thoir  own 
leaves,  and  sent  off.  The  muslin  bag  prevents 
the  birds  and  wasps  attacking  them.  3  his  tree 
is  never  pruned,  only  dead  wood  cut  out.— H. 
Bkbant,  Rectory  Gardens,  Chalbury-htll,  0  i in- 
borne,  Dorset. 

Bottled  fruit.— Some  ten  or  more  years 
ago  a  capital,  but  vory  simple  and  effective, 
recipe  was  given  in  your  papor.  I  have  tried 
it  with  unvarying  success,  and  never  found  the 
fruit  to  spoil  or  become  mouldy.  The  way  is 
to  placo  the  fruit  bottles  in  the  oven  for  a  short 
time  to  dry  up  any  damp,  then  take  out  tho 
bottles  and  fill  with  sound  fruit— not  too  ripe— 
nearly  to  the  tops,  replace  in  tho  oven  until  the 
fruit  appears  scalded,  but  not  burst ;  tako  out 
of  oven  and  nearly  fill  up  with  boiling  water, 
then  put  on  the  top  a  J-inoh  or  so  of  salad-oil, 
and  store  the  fruit  on  a  dry  shelf  or  in  a  cup¬ 
board.  No  other  oovering  than  tho  oil  is  neces¬ 
sary,  unless  the  fruit  is  stored  where  dust  can 
sottle,  in  which  oase  sheets  of  paper  can  be  laid 
over  tho  bottles.  Now  Plums,  Damsons,  etc., 
are  so  oheap,  a  good  supply  of  fruit  for  tarts  in 
the  winter  can  be  prepared  at  very  little  trouble 
or  expense.  I  have  kept  green  Gooseberries  and 
Damsons  in  this  way  for  two  years,  and  found 
them  perfectly  good  at  tho  time  of  using.  A 
Somerset  Parson. 


these  are  in  bad  case  trees  soon  become  infested 
with  insects  or  fungi.  We  certainly  advise 
that  you  open  a  deep,  broad  trench  round  the 
fronts  of  the  trees  4  feet  from  the  stems ; 
then  remove  tho  top  soil  and  carefully  lift  eaeh 
tree  clean  out.  Ox  course,  each  one  must  be 
first  unnailed.  Carefully  prune  all  bruised  ends 
of  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  especially 
cut  away  any  downward  roots.  Throw  out  the 
soil  beneath  to  a  depth  of  20  inches  and  replace 
with  fresh  from  the  vegetable  quarters.  Then 
replant,  kooping  tho  trees  fairly  well  up,  as  the 
loose  soil  will  settle.  Add  to  the  soil,  at  the  rate 
of  1  quart  per  three  barrowloads,  basic  slag  or 
fine  crushed  bone-dust,  also  some  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  wood-ashes.  Do  not  nail  the  trees 
until  they  have  well  settled  down.  Soon  after 
planting  place  over  the  roots  a  mulch  2  inches 
thick  of  long  manure  and  give  a  fresh  mulch 
next  spring.  Then  you  will  do  well  to  get  1  lb. 
of  caustic  soda,  1  lb.  of  commercial  potash,  and 
2  lb.  of  soft-soap.  Dissolve  in  10  gallons  of 
boiling  water  and  when  tepid  give  each  tree  a 

food  syringing.  It  is  a  powerful  insecticide, 
t  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  the  dose  a  month  or 
six  weeks  later.  No  doubt  your  trees  on  a  very 
porous  sandstone  need  ample  waterings  and 
heavy  mulchings  in  tho  summer.  For  standard 
Apple-trees  a  top-dressing  of  any  manure  will 
probably  operate  slowly  if  the  roots  have  gone 
deep.  But  so  soon  as  the  fruits  have  set  apply 
at  per  square  yard  4  oz.  of  bone- flour,  Kainit, 
and  nitrate  of  Boda — the  first-named  two  and 
the  latter  one  part  each— forking  lightly  in. 
After  applying  that,  add  a  good  mulch  of  long 
manure. 

Strawberry  barrels  (E.  P.).—U  your 
paraffin-barrels  were,  prior  to  being  used,  partially 
burned  inside  by  putting  into  them  some  shav- 


Plum  Oox’s  Emperor.— In  neither  pri 
vate  nor  market  gardens  doos  this  excellent 
Plum  appear  so  frequently  as  it  might  do,  for, 
according  to  my  oxporienco,  there  is  no  more 
prolific  variety  in  cultivation.  Trees  planted 
against  walls,  or  in  standard,  bush,  or  other 
form  annually  bear  heavy  crops ;  the  fruit  is 
also  large,  nearly  round,  and  on  a  porous  soil 
will  hang  for  a  long  period  without  cracking. 
Planted  against  a  wall,  and  tho  roots  supplied 
with  ample  nutriment,  the  fruit  attains  raagni- 
fioent  proportions  and  colours  well.  Suoh  fruit 
is  fairly  good  for  dessert,  and  when  other  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  a  failure  I  have  frequently  had 
to  depend  upon  Cox’s  Emperor  for  a  ohange  on 
the  dessert-table  ;  but  unloss,  as  stated,  ample 
nourishment  is  given  the  roots  the  flavour  is 
deoidedly  poor,  and  on  heavily-oropped  trees 
quite  disagreeable. — W. 

Plum-trees  and  aphis  (Cheshire).— 
That  you  find  it  to  be  practioally  impossible  to 
keep  your  wall  Plum-trees  freo  from  aphis  ^nd  | 
other  insects  in  the  summer  is,  dqubtt 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  flhe-rapt)-  f< 


Strawberries  grown  in  cask.  Prom  a  photo¬ 
graph  sent  by  Mrs.  Sotterthwalte, 
Bromley,  Kent. 

ings  or  straw,  sotting  it  alight,  and  allowing  it 
to  flare  up  for  some  three  minutes,  thus  con¬ 
suming  the  paraffin  spirit  left  in  tho  wood,  then 
suddenly  turning  them  over  on  to  their  heads  to 
put  out  the  fire,  then  they  should  be  quite  fit  to 

Slant  Strawberry-plants  in,  ns  you  seem  to  have 
or.e.  But  when  It  is  advised  to  plant  tubs  in 
this  way  it  is  generally  so  recommended  for  one 

J'ear  only,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  manure  plants 
ow  down  in  tho  tubs,  and  unless  kept 
thoroughly  watered  and  fed,  the  plants  will  not 
produce  blooming  crowns.  No  doubt  your 
plants  are  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  barrel  in  which  good  crops 
of  Strawberries  have  been  grown. 

Thinning  fruit. — Tho  present  soason  has 
afforded  some  good  object  lessons  as  to  the 
necessity  of  thinning  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  for 
in  too  many  oases  plentiful  crops  are  anything 
but  profitable  to  the  grower.  Undersized 
samples  are  a  complete  drug  on  the  market,  and 
only  the  very  finest  pay  for  the  oarrlage. 
This  applies  more  especially  to  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  whioh,  being  of  a  perishable  nature, 
are  soon  spoilt  when  there  is  such  a  plentiful 
crop,  as  this  season  seems  general  over  tho 
whole  kingdom.  Some  kinds  of  fruits  are 


WI1UIU  imiKuuiu.  - - -  --  - -  - 

especially  liable  to  over  cropping,  and  perhaps 
the  Victoria  Plum  is  the  best  illustration  of  my 
meaning.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  fruits  grown  on  a  treo  with  afjbjq 
crop  with  those  on  a  tree  where  they  Ijave  been 


left  crowded  together,  he  will  hardly  believe 
that  both  can  be  the  Victoria  Plum.  I  feel  sure 
that  whether  it  be  growers  for  market  or  for 
private  use,  it  will  be  labour  well  expended  to 
thin  out  all  kinds  of  fruit,  for  tho  crop  will  be 
more  valuable  and  tho  trees  better  able  to  carry 
a  crop  every  year.  No  one  expects  Grapes  to 
come  to  perfection  without  thinning  the  berries 
and  it  will  be  well  to  realise  the  tact  that  it  is 
the  worst  possible  policy  to  tax  the  trees  beyond 
their  powers. — James  Groom,  Gosport. 

Apricots. — Young  trees  are  apt  to  grow  too 
strongly,  especially  in  rich  borders,  and  such 
trees  never  fruit  freely.  What  fruit  does 
mature  is  not  good,  the  fruit  having  split  atom! 
and  other  defects.  With  young  trees  in  the 
above  state  means  must  be  taken  to  check  the 
unprofitable  growth,  and  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  end  of  September  or  early  next  month 
to  lift.  It  is  not  well  to  lift  when  tho  wood  ii 
soft,  or  shrivelling  would  follow.  Trees  in 
light  soil  and  on  warm  aspects  lift  better  at  the 
end  of  September  than  later,  the  only  additional 
work  being  to  damp  overhead  freely  every 
afternoon  in  bright  weather  or  shade  for  a  short 
time  if  necessary.  In  replanting  avoid  manures 
of  any  kind.  With  gross  trees  rich  or  fresh  soil 
iB  not  desirable,  but  burnt  garden  refuse,  wood- 
ashes,  or,  in  soil  deficient  of  lime,  old  mortar 
rubble,  will  promote  a  short-jointed  growth  and 
plenty  of  fruit  spurs. 

Apples  new  and  old.— The  raising  and 
distributing  of  new  sorts  of  Apples  are  Txdng 
overdone,  as  there  is  plenty  of  good  sorts  of 
Apples  for  all  seasons  if  cultivators  tvould  only 
give  the  older  sorts  ns  much  attention  as  they 
give  the  new.  These  remarks  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
this  season  in  tho  case  of  two  sorts  of  Apples 
that  have  been  a  long  while  in  cultivation.  1 
alludo  to  the  White  Astrachan  and  Duchess  ol 
Oldenburg.  'The  fruit  of  both  is  so  handsome 
that  there  is  a  rush  for  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
had.  Duohess  of  Oldenburg  is  the  handsomer 
of  the  two  and  tho  groater  favourite.  Everyone 
may  not  perhaps  like  the  juicy,  spicy  flavour  of 
this  sort,  but  the  majority  of  peoplo  do,  while 
the  taking  appearance  pleases  everybody,  and 
as  a  free- bearing  and  regular  cropper  there  is  no 
sort  that  surpasses  it.  It  is  as  good  for  cooking 
ns  for  dossort.  White  Astrachan  is  the  earlier 
of  the  two,  being  ripe  generally  oarly  in  August, 
and  on  bush  trees,  where  the  fruit  is  partially 
shaded  by  the  foliage,  it  is  a  much  handsomer 
Apple  than  Beauty  of  Bath  and  of  decidedly 
bettor  flavour.  In  the  case  of  Apples  for 
market,  the  handsomer  samples  always  realise 
the  best  price. 

Currants  at  exhibitions.— There  are 
few  fruits  more  difficult  to  judge  accurately 
than  are  Currants.  Whites  are  in  small  variety, 
and  a  good  clean  sample  of  White  Transparent 
will  usually  take  first  place  if  only  one  lot  be 
staged.  It  is  whon  there  are  several  dishes  ol 
the  same  variety  or,  in  Reds,  good  clean  sample’ 
of  Red  Cherry  or  La  Fertile,  or  La  Vorsaillaise, 
as  sometimes  called,  that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  best.  Then  cleanness  or 
brightness  helps  to  solve  the  problem,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  oqual.  When  ordinary  Red 
Dutch  is  shown  with  the  Cherry,  then  the  fomiei 
invariably  has  to  tako  a  back  place.  Some 
exhibitors  go  over  thoir  bunches  carefully  and 
out  out  the  smaller  or  imperfect  berries,  thus 
materially  improving  the  avorago  sample,  and  » 
also  they  run  them  carefully  through  a  cloth  the 
effect  is  remarkable.  Currants  naturally  have 
such  bright  glossy  skins  and  a  certain  degree  °> 
transparency  that  few  fruits  look  nicer  when 
thus  touched  up.  In  relation  to  Black  Currant* 
somo  difference  of  opinion  evidently  prevails  a* 
to  whether  these  should  be  shown  in  bunohes  or 
as  single  berries.  When  bunches  are  shown 
there  is  always  groat  disparity  in  size  between 
tho  uppor  and  earliest  berries  and  the  em 

berries.  It  Is  commonly  the  case  also  that  the 

largo  first  beiries  are  ripo  fully  a  fortnight 
before  the  rest  of  tho  berrios  are.  That  bomg 
so,  when  bunches  are  left  hanging  lat  >  to  tin'1 1 
out  the  first  berries  often  drop.  Now  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  it  is  wiser  and  more 
economical  to  encourage  gathering  of  the  wg 
berries  first,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  not  only  J*a 
waste,  but  tho  smaller  berries  finish  up  totter- 
For  that  reason  somo  favour  the  showing  ™ 
imaq^  jOurr&nts  in  berry  form  and  not  in  bunc 
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PLANT8  AND  FLOWER8. 


ROBBS, 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

LAVATERA  TRIMESTRI8. 

This  annual  Mallow  is  very  ornamental  in  the 
llower  garden,  where  its  handsome  blossoms  of 
white,  pink,  and  crimson  create  beautiful  effects 
during  tho  summer  and  autumn  months.  In 
rioh  and  well-worked  soil  the  plants  grow  to  a 
height  of  3  feet  and  are  very  free  flowering.  In 
some  parts  of  England  this  Lavatera  is  an 


BEAUTIFUL  AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 
Although  tho  garden  is  gay  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  Sunflowers,  Torch  Lilies,  Phloxes, 
Lilies,  Gladiolus,  and  many  other  beautiful  h»r- 
baceous  and  bulbous  plants,  Roses  receive,  as 
they  always  will,  their  just  modicum  of  praise 
and  admiration.  And  what  a  wealth  of 
autumnal  flowering  kinds  we  now  possess.  I 
really  think  wo  do  not  half  appreciate  these 

.  0  -  ..  Roses  as  they  deserve  to  bo  appreciated.  Not 

especial  favourite  of  the  cottagers,  and  many  a  i  only  do  tho  majority  give  us  of  their  beauty  in 
line  of  sturdy  plants  may  bo  seen  growing  in  early  summer,  but  they  repeat  with  even  more 
rude  health  in  their  small  gardens.  In  such  profusion  and  heightened  tints  their  glorious 
gnrdons  tho  seed  is  often  sown  in  tho  autumn  as  autumnal  crop.  With  many  kinds  tliero  is 
soon  os  ripe,  but  spring  propagation  is  generally  [  practically  no  cessation  if  tho  growths  are 
resorted  to  elsewhere,  the  plants  being  brought  I  slightly  cut  back  as  each  blossom  or  bud  has 
on  undor  gloss  at  the  first.  Ab  cut  flowers 
fchoso  Lavutoras,  ns  may  be  soon  from  tho  accom¬ 
panying  .illustration,  are  difficult  to  improve 
upon,  being  admirably  adapted  for  arranging  in 


developed.  Those  Monthly  Roses  (for  tho  Teas 
are  os  much  a  monthly  flowering  tribe  as  tho 
Chinese)  may  bo  improved  considerably  by 
periodical  transplanting.  This  keeps  the  p!a:  1 1 


flowers  of  Lavatera  triinestris  In  ft  vase. 


tall  glasses  when  the  spray's  are  cut  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  stem.  It  is  best  to  cut  after 
sundown  and  to  place  at  otioe  in  water.  A 
simple  arrangement  where  theso  flowers  are 
used  alone  has  a  charming  effect,  and  one  that 
increases  in  beauty  as  the  tightly-folded  buds 
open,  which  they  do  speedily  when  used  for 
indoor  decoration.  Tho  blooms  are  far  more 
lasting  than  the  consistency  of  their  petals 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  which  is  another 
point  in  their  favour  for  room  work,  for  which 
their  endurance  exceeds  that  of  many  subjeots 
apparently  possessing  far  groater  power  of 
resistance. 


"The  English  Blower  Garden."—  Thoroughly 
revised,  with  juil  descriptions  oj  ait  the  beet  plants,  trees, 
aid  shrubs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8eo,  IBs. ;  post  free,  IBs.  Bd. 

The  same,  in  I  volt.,  half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
library  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

“  Worth  mors  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  havo  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
Inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teachee  goodgarden- 

oncUmnE  b*d 


ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important, 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  sre  oonyil 
— 1.  W.  Elliot,  Pittsburgh. 


in  a  vigorous  growing  condition,  and  hence  tiiey 
are  more  profuse  in  flowering.  I  also  advocate 
rather  hard  pruning.  We  have  a  bed  of  Marie 
Van  Houtte  a  most  glorious  picture  just  now. 
The  fine  growths  in  April  were  cut  back  to 
IS  inches  of  the  ground,  some  of  them  even  to 
!)  inches  and  a  foot.  They  are  now  sending  out 
strong,  vigorous  shoots,  some  even  a  yard  long, 
oaoh  boaring  a  glorious  bunch  of  blossom.  Tho 
beautiful  La  France  tribe  must  surely  claim  first 
place  among  autumnal  Roses.  The  type  itself 
seems  to  perfect  its  blossoms  more  at  this 
soason  ;  the  buds  are  not  so  malformed  as  they 
are  wont  to  come  earlier.  And  the  fragrance  ! 
How  delicious  it  is,  perfuming  the  air  around 
with  its  unctuous  odour,  so  often  quoted  as 
ideal  for  a  Rose.  The  white  La  France,  other¬ 
wise  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  and  the  almost  rod 
Duchess  of  Albany  are  also  equal  in  every 
respect  to  their  parent.  Caroline  Testout  ana 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  should  be  classed  with  the 
La  France  tribe.  Caroline  Testout  is,  perhaps, 
tho  most  magnificent  pink  bedding  Rose  extant. 
Its  noble,  loose,  shell-like  petals  and  warm  tone 
of  colouring  and  splendidly  vigorous  growth 
’  al  liable  kind  in  every  way.  Although 


Incinglor  1  “.OTt  Ayaluable  kind  in  every  way.  Although 
T-’y  V  T  v.y  fragAJtVJt  is  not  so  sweetly  endowhej 


I  ranee.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  seen  at  its  zenith 
of  beauty  in  the  sweet  June  time,  but,  in  autumn, 
its  exquisite  long  buds  of  pink  colour  are  not 
wanting  in  freshnosa  and  beauty.  But  this 
grand  Rose  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  kinds 
named  above.  The  climbing  form,  however,  is 
a  great  acquisition.  It  will  make  moat  astound¬ 
ing  growths  in  a  season,  and  the  blossom  is 

SuaTly  lovely,  and,  of  course,  more  abundant. 

hardy,  a  row  of  this  climbing  form  trained  to 
a  trellis  where  air  can  come  ail  round  the 
plants  will  certainly  mako  a  boautiful  partition 
or  background,  and  for  pyramidal  specimens  in 
pots  nothingcouldbe  finer.  There  are  some  of  the 
Riviera  Roses  that  are  so  very  lovely  in  autumn 
that  ono  doubts  whether  these  should  not  bo 
accorded  first  place.  ^  Who  can  gaze  on  a  mass 
of  tho  exquisite  G.  Nabonnand  without  desiring 
to  plant  suoh  in  one’s  garden  ?  The  delightful 
llesh-tinted  buds  and  loose  opon  flowers  cannot 
bo  adequately  described,  and  its  growth  is  on  a 
par  with  its  beauty  of  blossom.  One  might 
award  almost  similar  praise  to  Mario  d’Orleans, 
General  Schablikinu,  Comtesso  Fostotios 
Hamilton,  and  Papa  Gontior.  If  I  had  spaco  I 
would  plant  theso  kinds  in  very  large  masses. 
The  charming  Enchantress  is  another  kind  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  splendid  growth.  Tho 
creamy-buff,  egg  liko  flowers  hang  down  in 
modest  beauty  from  tho  fine  corymbs,  which  are 
freely  produced.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  theso  Roses  well,  and  then  they  will  give 
of  their  rich  beauty.  Cultivating  does  not 
necessarily  mean  high  feeding.  A  good  dopth 
of  loamy  soil  abundantly  drained  and  made 
nutritious  by  a  judicious  application,  when 
planting,  of  pliospliatic  manure,  such  as  bone- 
moal,  superphosphate,  basic-slag,  or  Ichthemio 
Guano,  will  work  wonders  and  amply  repay  the 
grower  for  money  and  labour  laid  out.  Where 
own  roots  are  not  available  in  plants  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  tho  wintor,  I  strongly 
advise  tho  seedling  Brier  for  all  these 
Roses.  If  good  plants  are  obtained  of  such, 
the  long  roots,  by  diving  down  into  tho  deep 
soil,  enable  tho  plant  to  yield  tho  lino  late 
growths  that  keep  up  tho  glorious  oontinual 
display  right  into  November.  We  have  a 
marked  example  of  this  in  a  breadth  of  that 
brilliant  Itoso  Gross  au  Toplitz.  Ono  lot  on 
tho  do  laGrefferaie  stock  are  now  almost  llower- 
less,  anotlior  batch  on  the  seedling  Brier  ate 
now  and  have  been  tho  most  brilliant  thing  in 
the  gardon  for  weeks.  In  speaking  of  autumnal 
Roses  one  must  not  pass  over  our  old  favourite, 
Souvenir  do  Malmaison.  In  its  way  it  is  un¬ 
surpassable.  A  very  charming  form  of  it  is  the 
pale  sulphur-white  Kronprinzeasin  Victoria. 
Another  excellent  kind  is  Mmo.  Pierre  Oger. 
For  beautiful  circular  formation  of  petal  I  know 
of  no  Rose  to  beat  it.  And  what  can  I  say  of 
the  newer  Monthly  Roses  ?  I  oould  not 
adequately  describe  the  subtle  loveliness  of 
Mmo.  Eugene  Regal,  Mme.  Lauretta  Messimy, 
or  Quoon  Mab.  For  brilliancy,  perhaps,  we  Bhall 
never  havo  a  better  than  Cramoisio  Supdrieuro, 
although  Fabvier  and  Sanguinea  are  both  good. 

I  cannot  say  I  care  much  for  the  washy  rose- 
coloured  kinds,  although  they  are  froo  enough. 

A  little  novelty  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  is 
Aurore,  with  tiuv  fawn  and  pink  blossoms,  and 
the  aprioot- tinted  flowers  of  this  season’s  novelty, 
Mme.  H.  Montefioro,  are  likely  to  please  im¬ 
mensely.  The  demure  little  beauty,  White  Pot, 
so  much  like  a  dwarf-growing  Folicite-Perpctue, 
develops  into  a  grand  bush.  I  met  with  quite 
a  fine  spooimen  in  a  garden  at  Harrow  not  long 
ago  :  it  was  then  covered  with  blossom,  and 
doubtless  is  at  the  present  moment,  for  it 
flowers  most  freely.  What  might  be  tormed 
refined  Chinas  are  the  newer  Tea  Roses  of 
Mons.  Guillot’s  raising.  He  is  giving  us  some 
most  remarkable  orange,  copper,  vermilion, 
and  other  tints,  and  ono  wonders  what  he  can 
be  hybridising  them  with.  Such  kinds  as  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Souvenir  do  J.  B. 
Guillot,  Mme.  R<5n<5  do  St.  Marooau,  Margherita 
di  Surione,  will  certainly  hold  their  own  for 
many  years  to  come.  They  are  among  the  best 
of  the  autumnals.  No  need  for  me  to  name 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  I  should  say  it  will  be¬ 
come  as  great  a  favourite  as  Caroline  Testout 
or  La  Franoe,  and,  if  anything,  it  grows  freer 
than  either.  These  Hybrid  Teas,  although  of 
comparative  modern  creation,  are  found  now  in 
almost  every  garden.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
jJg^^.QP«)[fifi^[^^r^rjth8,  stiff  in  many 
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instances  like  tho  H.P.'s,  give  the  bushes  that 
sturdy  appearance  which  some  of  tho  Teas  are 
wanting  in.  Mins.  Jules  Grolez  is  a  kind  most 
splendid  for  autumn  as  it  is  in  summer.  Mme. 
Wagram  seems  like  a  glorified  Grace  Darling 
Grand  Duchesse  YTctoriaMelita  partakes  much  of 
the  refined  beauty  of  that  lovely  Rose  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  Both  are  worth  growing. 
But  really  one  does  not  know  whore  to  stop 
enumerating  the  good  kinds.  It  would  be  easier 
to  name  the  few  bad  ones.  A  most  lovely  Rose 
for  a  pillar  is  Longworth  Rambler.  It  suggests 
to  one’s  mind  Carmine  Pillar,  so  lovely  in  Juno. 
In  fact,  it  is  like  a  semi-double  autumnal  Car¬ 
mine  Pillar,  minus  its  extraordinary  vigour. 
Not  that  Longworth  Ramblor  will  not  grow  free 
enough,  and  its  foliage  is  almost  evergreen.  An 
excellent  associate  for  it  would  be  the  pure 
white,  shiny-leaved  Aimt'e  Vibert,  still  one  of 
our  beet  climbers  for  autumn  For  bold  plant¬ 
ing  as  large  bushes  tho  Gloire  do  Dijon  and 
some  of  the  Noisettes  give  us  many  beautiful 
kinds.  The  old  Gloire  itself  is  novor  more 
lovely  than  in  autumn,  anil  her  fair  daughters, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Mme.  Biirard,  Mme.  Chauvry, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  have  inherited  muoh  of  their 
parent's  good  qualities.  On  low  standards  such 
Roses  are  delightful.  The  long  growths  end  in 
a  bunch  of  fine  blossom,  and  very  often,  if  they 
are  produced  early,  by  tho  autumn  thoy  become 
studded  all  ovor  with  buds.  Roino  Mario 
Henrietta  is  always  good  late,  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriftre,  our  best  creamy-white  rambling 
autumnal,  also.  I  should  have  mentioned 
earlier  one  of  the  most  profuse  bodders,  namely 
Camoens.  It  has  been  a  mass  of  blossom  all 
summer.  It  succeeds  best  when  rather  hard 

Sruned.  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  with 
ustave  Regis  employed  as  a  bedding  Rose. 
Its  growths  were  out  back  to  about  2  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  bushes  are  now  fl.iworing  from 
every  shoot.  Anyone  who  knows  this  fine 
long-budded  Rose  will  understand  how  lovely 
such  a  bed  of  Roses  oan  be. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  fow  notes  without 
mentioning  the  Noisotte  Porpetuals  and  Poly- 
antha  groups  Tho  former,  which  embraces 
kinds  like  Bironne  de  Maynard,  Boule  de  Neigo, 
Mme.  Alfred  de  Rouge  mout,  etc.,  are  now  and 
have  been  for  some  timo  giving  beautiful  white 
blossoms  that  are  at  all  times  useful.  The  Poly- 
anthas  provide  that  diversion  of  form  so  muoh 
desired  in  any  flower,  however  lovely  the  colour¬ 
ing.  The  tiny  little  buds,  each  as  exquisitely 
moulded  as  a  Camellia,  and  produced  in  such 
wonderful  corymbs,  are  always  welcome.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  seen  to  no  hotter  advantage  than 
when  edging  beds  of  standard  Roses,  planted 
near  low  walls,  or  grown  in  pots.  From  the 
above  list  it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  those 
who  soek  for  autumnal  Roses  to  select  a  suitable 
collection.  If  a  few  good  autumnal  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  required  he  would  do  well  to 

Slant  Mrs.  R.  G.  S  harm  an  Crnwford,  Helon 
eller,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ella 
Gordon,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Crown  Prince,  Dr.  Andry,  and 
Louis  Van  Houtto.  These  provido  some  brilliant 
colours  and  fragrant  blossom.  Rosa. 


NOTES  AND  HE  PLIES. 

Rose  for  pegging  down.-l  have  a  round  tied  In 
the  middle  of  my  Rose  garden  about  8  feet  in  diameter 
I  want  to  plant  It  with  a  Koto  suitable  to  peg  down, 
have  boen  recommended  Oarmine  Pillar.  Should  y. 
advise  this  ?  Would  Ross  Wiohuriana  be  satisfactory  1 
would  rather  it  was  not  one  of  the  usual  Hybrids  and 
Teas,  as  1  have  them  in  other  beds.— X.  Y.  /.. 

[If  you  are  content  with  a  very  fleeting 
display,  Carmino  Pillar  would  bo  a  vory  suitable 
kind.  It  is  very  lovely  whilst  it  lasts,  and  the 
contrast  of  foliage  most  charming.  One  usually 
likes  to  soo  something  more  continuous  in  a 
pegged-down  Rose.  YVo  have  seen  this  soason 
some  fine  beds  of  Madame  Laurette  Messimy 
pegged  down.  Alister  Stella  Gray  and  Gustave 
Regis  were  also  a  great  succois,  and  all  throe 
yield  blossom  until  late  in  the  year.  But  as  you 
already  have  plenty  of  Hybrids  and  Teas, 
perhaps  you  woul  1  not  care  for  these.  Why 
not  try  the  splendid  new  brilliant  Rose  Gruss 
au  Teplitz,  or  the  very  continuous-blooming 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes?  This  latter  is  barely 
semi-double  and  of  a  most  vivid  colour,  just  at 
present  very  gorgoous.  Bardou  Job  is  also 
good.  This  has  about  two  rows  of  petals  of  a 

fine  crimson  colour, . 

velvety-maroon 


Either  one  of  these  three  wo  oan  highly  recom¬ 
mend,  and  of  the  three  the  first-named  would  be 
our  selection. 

ick  climbing  Rose.— but  autumn  I 
planted  Rose  Crimson  K trnbler,  nut  was  obliged  to  trans¬ 
plant  it  in  May  last.  It  is  in  good  health,  but  has  only 
made  one  rod  about  8  feet ;  the  rest  is  bushy.  It  is  on  a 
S  E  wall.  Should  I  cut  back  this  rod  or  not,  and  if  so, 
when  ? — E.  P.  S. 

[The  plant  has  done  well  to  make  an  8-feet 
growth  after  being  twice  planted,  the  second 
t>me  so  late  as  May  last.  Do  not  cut  back  this 
fine  growth,  as  it  will  yield  the  best  trusses  of 
blossom  next  summer.  The  bushy  growths 
may  be  shortened,  but  this  should  not  be  done 
until  March.  Next  season— say  about  May — 
by  arching  over  the  long  growths  you  will 
ensure  more  blossom.  After  flowering  it  is  bost 
to  remove  some  of  the  oldest  shoots  of  this 
Rose,  so  that  the  new  growths  are  encouraged 
and  strengthened.  .Should  you  desire  to  increase 
your  stock  you  might  put  in  as  cuttings  a  few 
of  the  thin  growths  from  the  bushy  parts. 
Crimson  Rambler  will  strike  as  freely  from  cut 
tings  as  any  Rose  we  are  acquainted  with  If 
your  soil  is  inclined  to  bo  heavy,  mix  some  gritty 
material  round  about  tho  cuttings.] 

Marechal  Nlel  and  W.  A  Richard¬ 
son  In  cool  greenhouse  ( 1 (ra.  Milton).— 
The  plants  of  these  two  beautiful  Roses  wore 
evidently  in  a  weakly  condition  when  received, 
and,  boing  planted  out  and  no  artificial  heat 
used,  they  have  not  been  able  to  rally.  Feed¬ 
ing  them  before  blooming  (which  we  take  to 
mean  that  thoy  receivod  somo  manure  or 
minure-water)  would  also  probably  be  a  cause 
of  this  unhealthy  state.  It  is  not  the  weakly 
that  require  feeding,  but  the  strong.  When 
one  is  about  planting  out  Roses  in  cool  green¬ 
houses,  or  evon  growing  Roses  of  any  description 
cold-houses,  it  is  far  bettor  to  obtain 
outdoor  •  grown  plants,  thoroughly  strong, 
budded  on  good  sound  seedling  Briers.  Some 
few  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  grafting  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  upon  the  Manetti-stock.  This 
Block  may  be  all  very  well  in  heat,  but  it  will 
not  do  for  Tea  Roses  in  cold-houses.  YVo 
should  advise  you  to  throw  these  plants  on  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  plant  at  once  two  well-ripened 
outdoor-grown  plants.  Roe  that  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  There  must  be  no  stagnation  of  water. 
If  any  doubt  on  that  score  exists,  put  in  a 
barrowful  or  two  of  stones,  clinkors,  etc.— about 
C  inches  in  depth  will  do.  Bury  them  about 
2  feet  to  3  feet  from  tho  surface,  and,  when 
returning  soil,  mix  with  it  about  a  quarter  of  cow- 
dung.  Syringo  the  plants  morning  and  ovening, 
unless  frosty,  for  tho  first  two  weeks,  then 
leave  them  alone  until  February. 

Roses  in  unheated  greenhouse 
( Dyrne.h ). — Y'ou  do  not  say  what  is  tho  aspect 
of  your  lean-to  greenhouse,  but  presuming  it  is 
south,  or  noarly  so,  you  would  bo  able  to  grow 
some  Roses  in  such  a  structure  and  achieve  con¬ 
siderable  success.  One  very  important  item  is 
to  well  prepare  the  border  you  propose  to  plant 
the  Roses  into.  Let  it  be  well  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet  0  inches  or  3  feet,  break  up  the 
bottom  and  put  in  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  of 
clinkers,  stones,  or  broken  bricks.  On  to  this 
place  some  turf,  Grass  downwards,  then  fill  up 
with  good  soil,  consisting  of  loam  three  parts, 
and  well  rotted  manure  one  part.  If  you  woll 
incorporate  the  manure  with  the  loam  and  add 
at  tho  same  time  a  little  steamed  bono-moal  as 
roservo  food,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 


beautiful  Roses  you  will  obtain.  The  height  of 
the  back  wall  being  only  about  !)  feet,  you  will 
not  need  to  have  very  rapid  growing  climbers  if 

Cl  restrict  thorn  to  tho  wall,  which  would  be 
t.  YVe  estimate  you  could  do  with  six 
climbers,  and  would  recommend  the  following 
to  be  planted  in  tho  order  given  :  Gustavo 
Regis,  Gruss  au  Teplitz,  Gloire  do  Dijon,  Chet- 
hunt  Hybrid,  YV.  A.  Richardson,  Mons.  Desir. 
Five  standards  could  follow,  each  some  2  feet 
from  the  wall,  taking  care  so  to  plant  them  that 
they  do  not  impede  the  growth  of  the  dim  lie  ra. 
For  this  purpose  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  and 
Marechal  Niel  would  be  suitablo.  Tho  last,  if 
treated  as  a  we-ping  Rose,  would  yield  quite  a 
number  of  handsome  blossoms.  Upon  the  wall 
wo  foar  it  would  bo  rather  too  rampant.  There 
would  be  ample  room  in  this  border  for  a  row  of 
bushes  in  front  of  the  standards.  These  could 


Grant,  Anno  Ollivier,  Mme.  Lombard,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Mme.  Faloot,  aud 
Mrs.  John  Laing  would  bo  suitable  kinds. 

0HRY8ANTHHMUMB, 


Chrysanthemums,  dressing  the 
blooms  (Erinu.J. — To  dress  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  bloom  for  exhibition  is  to  present 
it  in  as  perfect  condition  as  is  possible,  and  as 
the  flowers  in  a  uatural  manner  do  not  always 
develop  in  proper  form,  it  is  customary  to  adopt 
measures  to  etfect  this.  Japanese  blooms  need 
very  little  or  no  dressing  ;  all  that  is  necessary 
in  their  case  is  to  remove  by  the  aid  of  specially 
designed  tweezers  any  badly  formed  or  irregular 
florets,  also  those  which  damp,  a  not  infrequent 
occurrence,  which  if  not  speedily  seen  to  may 
rosult  in  the  flowor  quioky  failing.  By  the  aid 
of  the  tweezers,  too,  the  “eye”  or  the  un¬ 
developed  seed  pods  in  tho  contro  of  poor 
quality  flowers  is  removed,  the  florets  falling 
into  position  alterwards,  filling  up  the  gap,  and 
presenting  a  bloom  of  even  contour.  YVith  the 
incurved  blooms,  howevor,  it  is  different,  the 
majority  of  the  older  type  of  flowers  needing 
dressing  to  see  them  in  anything  like  proper 
form.  This  commences  as  soon  as  the  florets 
are  developed  and  the  blooms  begin  to  open. 
Every  few  days  eaoh  flower  should  bo  inspected, 
and  fluted  or  quilled,  misshaped  ana  irre¬ 
gular  petals  removed  by  special  forceps  sold  for 
this  purpose.  By  taking  in  hand  the  dressing 
of  the  blooms  in  good  time  the  work  is  sim¬ 
plified  and  tho  process  is  easier.  As  the  blooms 
got  more  fully  opened  it  is  seen  in  somo  cases 
that  there  are  far  moro  petals  in  the  oentre  of 
some  than  can  develop  without  spoiling  the 
evon  globular  form  that  a  typical  flower  should 
possess.  Tho  more  crowded  petals  may  be 
removed  when  the  bloom  is  about  two-thirds 
developed,  and  this  must  be  done  with  extreme 
care.  The  even  culture  of  tho  incurved  blooms 
is  assisted  by  allowing  them  to  overhang,  in 
which  way  the  petals  assume  their  proper 
incurved  form.  Shade  from  bright  Bunshine. 

Chrysanthemum-buds  falling  (Con¬ 
stant  Reader). — It  is  vory  difficult  for  us  to  give 
you  a  satisfactory  answer  unless  we  have  the 
facts  concerning  your  plants.  You  say  that  the 
crown  -  buds  of  your  Chrysanthemums  are 
always  a  failure,  and  you  supplement  this 
information  by  saying  that  you  always  select 
the  first  bud  that  appears.  The  first  bud  which 
appears  in  tho  point  of  the  growth  of  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  -  plant  is  mostly  known  as  the 
“  break  ”-bud,  because  at  that  period  of  the 
plant’s  life  it  breaks  out  into  soveral  other 
shoots,  those  new  shoots  breaking  out  all 
round  the  bud  we  have  just  described.  Growers 
of  large  blooms  invariably  pinch  out  the 
“  break  ”-bud  and  grow  on  the  newly-developed 
shoots  referrod  to.  In  the  oourso  of  time, 
generally  in  two  or  three  months  from  tho  date 
tho  “  break  ”-bud  appeared,  the  first  “crown"- 
bud  develops  on  each  of  the  shoots  which  were 
grown  on,  and  if  the  buds  appear  during  the 
second,  third,  and  Inst  week  of  August,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  their  satisfactory 
development.  YVe  oan  only  imagine  that  you 
retained  your  buds  too  early  in  the  season,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  result  was  as  is  usual  in 
such  instances— the  development  of  hard  and 
unsatisfactory  buds.  For  your  future  guidance, 
refrain  from  retaining  any  buds  appearing 
till  after  the  first  week  of  August.  There  arc  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  as  they  are  a 
very  limitod  number  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  them.  A  fow  waterings  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  just 
slightly  tepid,  may  assist  in  tho  opening  of 
unkind  or  hard  buds. 


heavily  ^shaded  with  I  l>e  planted  rather  closer,  say  eight  plants  in  ®i«j 

Wjt?  . 


FORKS 

Fern  fronds  turning  brown.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  I  c*n  <lo  to  prevent  my  Fern  I  run, in  turnin’-.' 
brown,  like  enclosed  ?  I  have  a  house  which  is  heated  tor 
Kerns  and  Palms  only,  and  they  are  syringed  every  day- 
Is  this  right?— O.  SI.  Williams. 

[The  discoloration  in  Fern  fronds,  as  shown  in 
those  received,  may  be  the  result  of  too  much 
It  certainly  is  not  advisable 


moisture.  It  certainly  is  not  _ 

pyrijige  Ferns,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
YVhite  Maraan  Cochet^j^ij^E^f^  tho  cau,°  of  “** 
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mischief.  With  changeable  weather  the  night 
temperature  may  fall  rather  low,  in  which  case 
moisture  will  settle  on  the  fronds,  even  if  the 
syringe  has  not  been  used,  and  if  the  sun  comes 
on  before  they  are  dry  it  will  prove  injurious. 
Too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  will  also 
produce  the  same  results.  Many  l'orns  which 
will  giow  well  in  a  cool-house,  when  grown  in  n 
higher  temperature  will  be  the  first  to  sutler  if 
exposed  to  a  sudden  change,  especially  when 
the  fronds  are  young  and  tender.  The  fronds 
have  all  the  appearance  of  having  suffered  from 
cold  and  wet  combined.  Although  Ferns  take 
up  more  water  than  many  plants,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  over-water.  Where  sufficient  heat 
c  in  bo  maintained  a  humid  atmosphere  may  be 
maintained.  Whore  moisturo  settles  on  the 
fronds  a  little  top  air  should  be  given  early  in 
the  morning.  More  mischief  is  caused  by  a 
sudden  rise  of  temperature  after  a  cold  night 
than  from  any  other  treatment.] 

Perns  In  casks.— I  am  anxious  to  grow  a  ti-w  Kerns 
in  ball  casks  outdoor*  in  my  garden.  I  am  not  particular 
as  to  sorts  to  that  they  make  a  good  show,  one  In  each 
half  cask.  Will  you  please  give  me  names  of  suitable 
sorts,  what  time  to  pi  mt,  and  hints  as  to  cultivation  ?— 
E.  P.  8. 

[Any  of  the  largo-growing  hardy  Forns  may 
ho  used  for  the  purpose.  A  good  deal  will 
dopend  upon  the  size  of  the  half  casks  referred 
to,  also  tho  position.  If  required  to  keop  up  a 
show  throughout  tho  winter,  only  the  evergreen 
sorts  should  ho  selected.  Of  these,  tho  Shield 
Fern  ( Polyatichum  angularo)  and  its  varieties 
are  most  suitable.  The  Hart's-tongue  (Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgaro),  especially  tho  varioty  cris- 
pum,  will  do  well.  For  suinmor  effect  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  tho  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium 
Filix-fiemina)  would  do  well,  thoso  of  tho 
plumosum  type  being  most  effective.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  tho  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas) 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  position.  If  strong 
crowns  of  the  ltoyal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  can 
bo  obtainod  they  will  mako  a  good  show  the 
first  season,  but  it  takes  some  years  to  establish 
largo  plants  from  seedlings.  Osmunda  gracilis, 
and  the  Japanese  variety,  0.  palustris,  which  in 
a  sheltered  position  is  overgrown,  may  be  recom- 
monded.  Baforo  filling  tho  casks  they  should 
bo  dried  and  painted  iuside  ;  this  will  preserve 
tho  wood  and  also  prevent  fungus  spreading. 
Good  drainago  should  bo  used,  and  the  casks 
may  be  filled  with  rough  loamy  compost.  If  tho 
casks  are  largo,  the  coarso  siftings  from  ordinary 
potting  oompost  would  he  suitable.  The  chief 
point  is  that  the  soil  should  bo  porous,  with 
sufficient  substance  to  hold  moisturo,  and,  at  tho 
same  timo,  not  settle  down  close  and  retain  too 
much  water.  Tho  soil  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
got  too  dry,  but  over-watering  will  prove  disas¬ 
trous.  The  casks  may  be  filled  at  any  season, 
but  we  should  prefer  tho  spring,  just  as  tho  Ferns 
aro  starting  into  now  growth.  If  the  roots  are 
much  disturbed  they  will  roquiro  shade  and 
frequont  sprinkling  with  wator  for  a  few  days, 
but  after  they  are  well  started  they  may  be 
freely  exposod] 

Fern  Spores.— Will  you  kimlly  tell  mo  how  I  am  to 

[•et  spon-s  ol  Kern*?  I  have  a  variety  ol  Ferns,  ami  should 
ikt)  to  get  some  young  ones  from  them.— Amatkcr. 

[Fern  spores  may  be  collected  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  but  tho  chief  point  is  to  take  them 
just  as  the  spore  cases  begin  to  open,  for  with 
many  Ferns  all  tho  best  spores  fall  out  very 
soon,  and  all  that  is  left  is  the  brown  husks, 
which  are  often  mistaken  for  spores.  If  taken 
at  the  right  time  a  very  small  portion  of  a  fertile 
frond  will  give  sufficient  spores  for  an  amateur. 
As  examples  I  may  mention  the  ordinary 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  When  tho  spore  cases  on 
the  underside  of  tho  frond  aro  gotting  brown 
thoy  may  bo  taken.  If  a  small  portion  of  a 
frond  is  cut  off  and  put  on  paper  in  a  dry  place, 
tho  spores,  which  aro  of  a  dark  colour,  will  drop 
out,  and  if  the  frond  is  rubbed  some  more 
spores  may  be  obtained,  but  it  will  bo  chiefly 
brown,  powdery  husks  that  will  bo  got.  In 
Pieris  argyrea  tho  true  spores  aro  quite  black, 
and  fall  out  as  soon  as  the  long  marginal  cases 
are  open.  A  little  careful  observation  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  anyone  will  understand  the  best 
time  to  collect  spores.  Tho  good  spores  fall  out 
as  soon  as  rips,  and  in  rubbing  the  fronds  only 
a  few  spores  and  a  large  amount  of  ohaff  is 
obtained.  In  sowing  spores  I  profor  pure  loam, 
free  from  worms  or  weed  seeds.  The  pots  may 
be  filled  firmly  without  using  any  draursge,  and 
the  spores  sown  on  the jsuilfiue^stood  fti  a.skSk 
position  in  a  saucer :  of  Water,  and  (XpilcV-of 


glass  laid  over  the  pot.  If  the  spores  are  good 
the  surface  will  soon  be  covered  with  the  tiny 
green  prothalii.  I  should  mention  that  no 
surface  water  should  bo  given.  If  the  soil  has 
been  well  watered  before  sowing  tho  spores,  and 
the  saucers  filled  up  occasionally,  the  soil  will 
bo  kept  sufficiently  moist.  1  may  add  that, 
although  tho  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  not 
como  on  tho  pots,  plenty  of  light  is  essential, 
and  tho  old  method  of  covering  up  the  pots  is 
one  of  tho  chief  causes  of  failure  in  raising 
Ferns  from  sporos. — IT.] 

GROWING  TUBER03ES. 

I  silon.il  bo  glad  of  a  little  information  on  growing 
Tulierouc*— when  to  pot  the  bulbs,  what  is  tho  host  soil 
for  than,  and  the  general  treatment  they  require I. 
juun, 

[Tho  culture  of  Tuberoses  is  very  simplo,  and 
yet,  even  when  good  bulbs  are  procured,  they 
aro  often  a  failure  at  tho  hands  of  amateur 
growers.  Without  woll-riponed  and  heavy  bulbs 
no  culture,  however  good,  will  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  When  received,  the  bulbs  must 
bo  thinly  spread  out  in  a  cool,  dry  store, 
especially  if  they  have  to  bo  kept  for  late 


Tho  Tuberose. 


work.  The  earliest  batch  should  bo  potted  in 
a  size  only  just  largo  onougli  to  take  them  easily, 
and  allow  of  a  little  lino  soil  being  placed  around 
them — this  because  it  will  bo  necessary  to  push 
them  into  growth  almost  at  once.  It  is  usually 
the  least  satisfactory  lot.  Placed  over  a  moderate 
heat  the  top  growth  soon  begins  to  show,  and 
tho  young  leaves  may  grow  about  -l  inches  high 
before  giving  a  shift  into  o  inch  pots,  these 
being  quite  large  enough  for  forcod  bulbs.  The 
roots  will  probably  not  have  made  much  pro¬ 
gress.  If  they  have,  so  much  the  better,  of 
course,  as  tho  spikes  will  ultimately  bo  stronger. 
Water  sparingly  at  the  root  and  keep  tho  atmos¬ 
phere  very  moist  and  warm.  For  those  required 
later,  a  better  plan  is  to  pot  at  once  into  the 
flowering  size,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  cool,  dry 
house  or  shed,  watering  them  once,  allowing 
them  to  get  a  little  dry,  and  then  e  jvering  the 
pots  with  ashes.  A  single  potting  may  be  made 
to  supply  plants  for  forcing  over  a  considerable 
season,  as  they  may  be  drawnout  as  required,  and 
will  be  making  root  in  the  meantime  The 
latest  batch  must  bo  kept  out  of  the  soil  as  long 
as  possible,  and  whoa  seen  to  be  starting  to 
grow.lpotted  and  brought  on  as  slowly  as  pos- 
fc,'HT5inipCool-hi>uso.  In  every  case  it  is  of  i  he 
uwlssTr  importance  that  the  atmosphere^  Wit, 


moist  and  the  plauts  lookoil  over  for  insects 
occasionally.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  out  of 
fruit-houses  if  possible,  for  no  plant  that  is 
grown  is  more  liable  to  bo  infostod  by  red- 
spider.  This  post  is  sure  to  attack  tho  young 
foliage.  If  not  taken  in  hand  at  once  it  will 
rapidly  overrun  the  entire  plant  and  prove  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  tho  houses.  The  only 
thing  to  bo  done  is  to  provent  the  post  from 
spreading  when  it  is  first  noticed  ;  this  is  done 
by  frequently  syringing  the  plants  with  soft 
water  and  vaporising  tho  houso  as  ofton  as  con¬ 
venient.  Tho  foliage  is  so  tonder  that 
sponging,  unless  very  carefully  done,  leads  to 
damage. 

The  bulbs  are  usually  furnished  with  a  lot  of 
small  offsets,  and  those  should  bo  picked  or  cut 
off  before  potting,  as  if  left  they  grow  up  all 
around  tho  main  stem  and  rob  it  of  nutriment, 
often  to  the  oxtont  of  preventing  tho  main  stem 
from  developing,  whon  the  plant  is,  of  course, 
useless.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  water  the 
plants  roquiro,  drainage  should  have  special 
attention,  and  the  crooks  may  be  covorod  with  a 
little  rough  leaf-mould,  Moss,  or  other  material. 
Thoy  grow  freely  enough  in  a  mixture  of  light 
sandy  loam,  woll-decayod  horse-manure,  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
A  little  of  tho  sand  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  around  the  baso  of  tho  bulbs,  and  the  soil 
should  be  finished  with  tho  top  of  tho  latter 
well  out  of  it. 

For  indoor  decoration  and  grouping  in  the 
conservatory,  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  have 
plants  in  the  smallost  possible  sized  pots.  The 
spikes  will  not  bo  so  fino  in  thoso,  but  they  will 
he  very  useful  if  the  soil  is  kept  moist  from  tho 
time  it  is  filled  with  roots  anil  those  are  well  fed 
from  the  surface.  Any  good  manure  will  do  for 
this  purpose,  occasional  waterings  with  soot- 
water  being  helpful  to  tho  foliago.] 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Bougainvillea  In  a  greenhouse.— 

Many  thanks  for  answer  about  conservatory.  I 
shall  not  bo  able  to  lay  it  out  in  any  very  regu¬ 
lar  or  formal  fashion,  as  in  tho  outer  part  of  tho 
houso  there  are  a  fjood  many  largo  trees  planted 
out,  of  many  years'  growth,  and  it  might  bo  risky 
to  movo  them.  Amongst  others  is  a  very  fine 
Bougainvillea  that  you  may  be  surprised  to  hoar 
grows  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
and  Honors  profusely,  also  a  Lagoratm-mia 
indica  that  was  a  largo  tree  when  I  came  here 
twenty  years  ago,  ana  that  survived  when  tho 
houso  was  not  used  for  several  years,  and  left 
without  a  fire.  It  flowered  a  little  even  then, 
but  now  is  beautiful  every  autumn,  though  being 
as  high  as  the  house — some  20  feot— much  of  the 
bloom  is  too  high  up  to  be  effective.— M.  L., 
Dangitciii,  Pcteri-jivl-l,  Sunstx. 

Plants  In  tubs.— I  have  had  a  number  ot  11,-dr.in. 
geaa  in  tubs  this  summer.  A*  thoy  were  noirly  all  taken 
out  of  open  ground  1  mippoio  they  should  do  quite  well 
stored  In  an  unheated  house?  Should  they  ho  pruned 
and  all  the  dead  llower-heads  removed  /  I  want  to  have  a 
great  many  more  tubs  next  summer;  would  «om- large 
plants  of  Canna  Ehmanni  do  for  tho  purpose  ?  They  have 
been  in  opon  ground  with  ordinary  bedding  Canuas  all 
summer,  hut  seem  too  choice  for  the  purposo  of  bedding, 
though  they  iiave  thriven  capitally.  If  suitable,  should 
they  be  placed  in  tubs  when  taken  from  ground,  or  be 
stored  with  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds?  Would  Hedy- 
chium  Gardnorianum  be  also  suitable  for  tubs?  I  must 
clear  away  a  quantity  from  greenhouse,  and  It  occurred  to 
mo  to  make  the  experiment.  Go  you  think  it  would 
answer?  I  also  wish  to  use  some  rather  large  Oleanders 
for  the  purpose  ;  snould  they  be  taken  up  and  put  into 
tubs  now,  or  wait  till  spring  r  I  believe  they  must  not  be 
liruned,  and  should  fear  spring  moving  would  check 
llowering.  All  these  moro  delicate  plants  could,  If  advis¬ 
able,  be  stored  in  a  slightly  heated  house.— M.  I,. 

[Your  Hydrangeas  will  pass  the  winter  quite 
well  in  an  unheated  house,  giving  them  just 
enough  water  to  keep  tho  soil  slightly  moist. 
If  yours  are  the  ordinary  Hydrangea  Hortensia, 
the  old  flower  heads  and  any  old  and  exhausted 
shoots  that  tend  to  choke  up  the  centio  of  tho 
plant  are  best  cut  away,  but  no  further  pruning 
will  be  necessary  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
large  creamy-white  Hydrangea  paniculata needs 
different  treatment.  This  may,  for  the  sake  of 
neatness,  have  the  old  flowers  removed,  then 
early  in  the  year  pruno  the  plan's  haid  back, 
cutting  away  tho  larger  portion  of  the  long 
wand-like  shoots  that  have  flowered  this  year  ; 
in  fact,  only  about  two  buds  at  the  base  of  eaoh 
should  bo  left  This  will  tend  to  ke  p  the 
plants  oompaot,  and  lead  to  the  producti  in  of 
larger  ifloWerrheads  than  if  they  wire  left 
unpruaed  or  only  Blightly  trimmed.  The  1 ' innas 

^yflldo  i©lf  4 UeOT  @-ra>S\'?lre  that  they  are 
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tlioroughly  drained,  for  plenty  of  water  is 
needed  during  the  growing  season,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure  is 
also  of  great  service.  The  better  way  will  be  to 
store  them  in  the  winter  with  the  other  (’annas, 
and  put  them  in  tubs  early  in  the  spring.  Of 
coursa,  a  slightly  heated  structure  is  necessary 
to  preserve  ('annas  during  the  winter.  Hedy- 
fhium  Oardnerianum  is  a  desirable  subject  for 
growing  in  tubs,  and  the  remarks  under  the 
head  of  Cannas  are  also  applicable  to  this.  As 
jou  have  a  slightly  heated  house  at  command 
your  better  way  will  be  to  pot  the  Oleanders  at 
once,  for,  as  you  fear,  spring  moving  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  their  flowering.  They  must  not 
be  pruned  at  all,  otherwise  leaves,  not  flowers, 
will  be  your  portion.  Plants  other  than  those 
mentioned  by  you  which  are  well  suited  for 
growing  in  tubs  are  the  Blue  African  Lily 
(Agapanthus  umbellatus)  and  its  white  flowered 
form,  Myrtles,  Pomegranates,  Lemon  Verbena 
(Aloysia  citriodora),  large  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  Marguerites  ;  indeed,  a  long  list 
of  plants  amenable  to  this  mode  of  culture  might 
be  compiled.] 

Bulbs,  treatment  of  (Amateur,  Tyne. 
Dock). — We  are  always  pleased  to  help  our 
readers  where  we  can.  We  are,  however, 
frequently  handicapped  by  the  extreme  brevity 
of  some  of  our  correspondents,  who,  in  asking 
questions,  afford  us  not  the  least  information  of 
their  surroundings  and  the  like.  Crocuses  and 
Tulips  require  to  be  just  covered  with  the  soil, 
whioli  should  always  be  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
the  pots  well  drained.  Hyacinths  must  not  he 
covered.  The  centre  of  tho  bulb  should  be  left 
exposed  for  nearly  half  an  inch,  burying  the 
base  end  up  to  this  extent.  With  the  soil 
moderately  ury  at  potting  time,  you  may  give 
all  a  good  watering  through  a  tine  rose,  and 
when  this  is  fairly  dry  again,  as  it  would  be  in 
a  few  hours,  plunge  the  pots  completely  in  coal- 
ashes,  tan,  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  or  even  sand, 
to  a  depth  of  .3  inches  or  so.  In  all  cases  firm 
potting  should  be  indulged  in.  When  the  bulbs 
are  plunged,  no  more  watering  will  be  needed 
for  some  weeks.  When  the  soil  is  moist  at 
potting  time  the  watering  may  be  deferred. 
When  in  full  growth  the  things  namod  should 
always  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water.  This, 
with  good  drainago,  is  very  seldom  overdone. 

Aoaola  dealbata. — This  handsome  spring¬ 
flowering  tree  that,  on  the  Riviera,  produces 
such  a  wealth  of  golden  flower  sprays,  which 
are  hawked  by  the  thousand  in  the  London 
streets  during  the  winter  season,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Mimosa,  is  hardy  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  England,  where  in  the  month  of 
February  specimens  may  be  seen  in  bloom  in 
sunny  nooks.  The  trees  commence  to  bloom 
when  in  quite  a  young  state,  examples  8  feet  or 
!l  feet  in  height  often  flowering  freely.  Fine 
specimens  form  spreading  trees  20  feet  to 
25  feet  in  height,  aud  are  lovely  pictures  when 
in  full  bloom.  In  some  gardens  it  reproduces 
itself  freely  from  suckers,  and  in  one  that  I 
know  there  is  a  perfect  thicket  of  this  Acacia, 
formed  by  a  colony  of  suckers  having  been 
allowod  to  develop.  When  specimens  become 
old  and  lose  vigour  they  are  generally  easily 
replaced  by  allowing  a  strong  sucker  to  form, 
after  which  the  older  tree  may  be  cut  down 
The  Acacia  grown  in  the  south-west  as  A 
affinis  is  closely  allied  to  the  above.— S.  W.  F., 
South  Devon. 

Tree  Pseonles  in  pota. — Of  late  years 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in 
l’iconies  of  this  typo  and  the  border  kinds. 
Few  things  are  so  effective  in  tho  open  garden, 
either  in  tho  bonier  or  growing  on  the  turf. 
Tnese  Tree  Pic  snies  are  most  useful  for  growing 
in  tubs  for  cold-houses,  or  for  using  amongst 
other  early  spring-blooming  plants  for  house  or 
conservatory  decoration.  Few  things  are  more 
lovely  when  in  bloom,  and  all  those  who  have 
unheated  glass-houses  should  obtain  strong 
plants,  pot  them  in  a  good,  rich,  sandy  loam 
in  good-sized  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  open 
till  wanted.  One  great  advantage  of  these  is 
that  they  aro  not  rampant  growing  things  which 
need  a  lot  of  room.  When  they  are  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  condition  they  only  make  a  few  inches  of 
wood  each  year.  I  have  several  in  pots,  and 
find  they  keep  in  good  condition  for  several 
years  without  potting  if  given  nrttHfcre-water  or 
a  little  artificia}  ;when  in  iu^TV  -ov 

Tney  also  bear  slow  forcing.  — J^GmiOKT 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

Few  flowers  have  beeu  improved  as  these  have 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  to  judge  from  the 
kinds  which  have  recently  been  exhibited  for 
the  first  time,  the  limit  of  improvement  is  not 
by  any  means  reached.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
may  l>e  compared  to  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
so  light  in  arrangement  aro  the  forms.  I  will 
merely  mention  the  names  of  those  that  were 
especially  beautiful  as  seen  cut,  as  no  one  but 
the  various  raisers  knows  the  habit  of  the  plants. 
This  is  important,  because  to  mention  one 
variety  that  was  introduced  this  spring  at 
Ids.  (Id.  a  plant— ^ Green’s  White— they  mjty 
prove  anything  but  satisfactory  when  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way.  .1.  W.  Wilkinson,  Rosine, 
Dinorali,  Lyric,  Baden- Powell,  Lord  Roberts, 
Eclipse,  Vesta,  Parity,  J.  Weir,  Fife,  Jealousy, 
and  Nevada,  comprise  a  dozen  very  handsome 
kinds  not  yet  in  commerce.  From  sorts, 
however,  that  I  already  have  growing,  one  may 
select  kinds  that  will  be  grown  for  some  years 
to  come  Mrs.  .T.  J.  Crowe  is  a  first-rate 
yellow,  quite  the  liest  in  form.  The  petals  are 
narrow  and  most  elegantly  placed.  It  throws 
the  blooms  well  out  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
plant  is  in  every  way  a  good  grower.  Mrs. 
Carter  Page  is  grand.  It  has  been  described  as 
wine-crimson  ;  certainly  the  shade  is  rich  and 
effective,  and  the  shape  perfect.  This  is  first- 
rate  in  growth,  and  all  the  flowers  come  good. 
No  dark  kind  surpasses  Uncle  Tom.  It  is  quite 
a  black  maroon,  of  nice  shape,  and  the  plant  a 
fine  doer.  This  should  become  very  popular. 
Cornucopia  is  an  improved  Fusilier.  Similar 
in  colour,  but  lighter  in  form,  it  has  a  better 
centre,  whilst  the  plant  is  even  more  free-flower¬ 
ing.  Exhibitor,  when  better  known,  will  be 
liked.  The  shados  of  salmon-pink  are  very 
choice.  Innovation,  crimson,  tipped  white,  is 
the  most  constant  of  that  type.  The  Clown, 
buff  and  white,  is  a  companion  to  it  ;  they  are 
quite  a  distinct  pair.  Mayor  Tuppenny,  bull', 
with  yellow  centre,  is  a  handsome  new  form,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  grow.  A  much  improved 
Fantasy,  known  for  its  distinct  shape,  is 
Loyalty.  The  coral -red  blooms  are  admired  by 
all  who  see  it  growing.  W.  Trectdar  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  tinted  white  variety,  but  this  year 
it  has  come  pure  enough  in  colour  to  term  white, 
and  it  is  a  really  good  thing. 

Among  older  sorts  Ethel  is  a  splendid  yellow 
which  teems  to  have  been  neglected.  It  is  of 
faultless  form,  and  the  blooms  rise  well  out  of 
the  foliage.  Mary  Service,  salmon-pink  with 
heliotrope  shade,  is  still  one  of  the  best :  so, 
too,  is  Britannia,  a  buff  shaded  flower,  early  to 
bloom,  and  always  good.  Magnificent,  salmon- 
buff,  is  effective  in  the  garden,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  constant  in  their  good  form.  Mrs.  John 
Goddard,  crimson,  is  very  fine,  and  Radiance, 
orange-scarlet,  is  handsome,  but  not  well 
known.  An  early  kind  is  Exquisite,  a  flower  of 
a  terra-cotta  tint.  Countess  of  Lonsdale  is  a 
fine  type  with  salmon-pink  blooms.  Charles 
Woodbridge,  crimson  with  purple  shade,  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed  in  size  or  form. 
Emperor,  new,  should  be  noted ;  this  is  first- 
rate  in  its  shade  of  light  purple.  Lucius,  deep 
orange  colour,  is  first-class  either  as  a  show  sort 
or  in  the  garden.  That  fine  variety  Keynote 
White  has  been  somewhat  uncertain,  still  it  is 
the  best  of  the  whites  in  commerce.  Starfish, 
clear  orange-soarlet,  is  good  of  its  colour  ;  so  is 
Standard  Bearer  as  a  garden  plant.  Laverstock 
Rsauty,  red  with  salmon  tint,  may  be  included 
among  the  better  kinds,  and  Bridesmaid,  too,  on 
account  of  its  distinct  shading  of  yellow  and 

Kink.  Beatrice,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Lovely. 

lias  A.  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Noble,  and 
Night  are  a  few  of  the  once  popular  forms 
which  are  still  useful  in  the  garden,  although 
they  are  beaten  in  the  matter  of  shape  by  newer 
varieties.  H.  S. 


to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  condition 
essential  to  the  production  of  superior  Sweet 
Peas.  Both  these  manures  are  indirectly 
soluble,  and  should  be  worked  into  the  under 
soil  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  to  2J  feet  during 
autumn  or  oarly  winter,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to 
1 >,  oz.  per  square  yard  Soft  red  shades,  as 
Lady  Mary  Currie'  and  the  best  red  striped 
variety  Coronet,  seem  to  prefer  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  If  not  overdone,  this  manure  gives 
good  results  in  size  and  colour  of  flowers,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  plants  overfed  with 
one  1  sulphate  of  ammonia  produce  coarse  and  some 
times  tainted  flowers.  One  and  a  half  ounces 
to  the  square  yard  are  ample  worked  into  the 
under-soil  at  time  of  Bowing  and  planting. 
Light  shades,  as  I  July  (4.  Hamilton,  Venus, 
Prima  Donna,  and  that  superb  white  Blanche 
Burpee,  seem  to  prefer  superphosphate  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  in  equal  quantities 
and  worked  thoroughly  into  the  under-soil  at 
timo  of  planting.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the 
manures  mentioned  would  be  the  best  for  all 
soils — rather  otherwise.  The  soil  I  have  to 
deal  with  is  heavy  loam  on  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
and  rather  favourable  to  Sweet  Pea  culture.  It 
is  also  in  good  condition  from  previous  supplies 
of  farmyard  manure,  leaf-soil,  ground  gypsuru, 
etc.  ;  therefore,  readers  haring  poor  soil  should 
U9e  the  quantities  given,  while  those  possessing 
rich  soil  should  employ  the  less  quantity. 

Outdoor  autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  have  never 
succeeded  with  me,  so  I  reBort  to  (i-inch  pots 
filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  and  half  a  part 
coarse  sand  thoroughly  mixed.  Six  to  eight 
seeds  are  covered  3  inch  deep  in  each  pot  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  placed  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  At  end  of  March  they 
are  taken  to  cold-frame,  matted  well  for  a  few 
nights,  gradually  hardened  off,  and  planted 
into  their  flowering  quarters  from  middle  to  end 
of  April.  I  stake  in  good  time,  and  when  the 
first  flowers  appear— which  is  usually  the  first 
week  of  July.  I  daily  remove  faded  flowers, 
this  preventing  the  formation  of  Beed  pods  and 
lengthening  the  flowering  period.  From  the 
end  of  July  I  supply  Sweet  Peas  with  farmyard 
liquid  and  soot- water  once  a  week,  and  mulch 
with  old  manure  in  case  of  severe  drought. 

Husky  H.  Gibson. 
Ballygomart  in,  Btl/ael. _ 


MANURES  FOR  SWEET  PEAS. 

To  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  richer  shades 
of  these  popular  flowers  varied  stimulants  must 
be  employed.  A  manure  such  as  Kainit  or 
sulphate  of  potash  is  essential  to  superior 
colouring  in  primrose,  maroon,  scarlet,  and 
deep  blue  shades,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
following  varieties :  Queen  Victoria,  Black 
Knight,  Salopian,  and  Countess  Cadogan  ;  and 
eous  is  worthy  its  name  when  fedOpR 
ate  of  potash,  which  also,  assists  Jn_  tW 
elopment  of  substantial  blooms^  <WIit\6 
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LOBELIA  FULGENS  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
FROM  SEED. 

I  have  grown  this  Lobelia  for  many  years,  con¬ 
sidering  it  one  of  the  very  best  border  plants. 
F’or  many  years  I  adopted  the  usual  method  of 
increasing  the  stock  by  division  in  autumn  or 
spring  with  more  or  less  satisfaction.  I  must 
confess,  however,  the  results  often  were  not  so 
good  as  I  wished.  I  observed  as  time  went  on 
the  stock  got  weaker.  When  the  plants 
bloomed  early  they  formed  a  lot  of  seed-pods, 
although  I  never  have  been  successful  in  ripen¬ 
ing  the  seed.  This  I  attribute  to  the  want  of 
heat  at  the  ripening  time.  Some  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  I  resolved  to  try  raising  young 
stock  from  seed.  Accordingly  I  obtained  a 
packet  of  seed.  This  I  sowed  in  February  in  a 
pan,  thoroughly  soaking  the  soil  before  sowing 
the  seed.  Tho  surface  must  be  smooth  and 
even,  as  the  Beed  is  very  small.  When  sown, 
a  light  sprinkling  of  very  fine  soil  or  sand  should 
be  put  over  it  and  the  pan  placed  in  a  close 
frame.  When  the  plants  are  strong  enough 
they  are  pricked  ofl'  into  boxes  3  inches  to 
4  inches  deep  in  good  holding  soil  or  on  a 
sheltered  border,  whore  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  following  spring  If  they  have 
made  good  progress,  they  will  be  good  strong 
plants  by  this  time.  I  prefer  the  box  system, 
as  in  this  way  the  plants  are  easily  managed 
when  very  small.  In  April  I  remove  these  to 
their  blooming  quarters,  planting  them  thinly. 
I  plant  amongst  them  Tufted  Pansies,  dwarf 
white  Antirrhinums,  or  something  that  comes 
into  bloom  early  and  covers  the  ground ;  tn» 
produces  an  effective  bed  over  a  long  time.  The 
plants  are  often  allowed  to  winter  in  tins 
position.  When  the  beds  arc  wanted  the 
clumps  are  removed  in  the  fall  and  replanted  in 
a  sheltered  position  in  the  kitchen  garden.  In 
the  following  spring  these  aro  divided  and  us* 
as  before,  f  sow  seed  every  year  or  two  to  keep 


WPi Ujostock,  and  in  this  way  I  obtain  thebe*1 
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CRINUMS  AND  LILIES. 

Is  the  accompanying  illustration  we  aro  shown  J 
the  informal  effect  produced  by  the  association 
of  the  Cape  Crinum  with  Lilium  speciosum  in 
the  open  border.  Crinums,  if  covered  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  prove  quite  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  commonest 
species  is  C.  capeneo  or  longifolium.  Finer 
species  are  C.  Powolli,  with  deep  pink  flowers 
of  large  size,  its  white  form  C.  1’.  album,  C.  ' 
Moore),  an  exceptionally  grand  plant,  ami  its 
white  variety  known  as  C.  Sehmidti.  When 
grown  in  deep,  rich  soil  the  Crinums  attain  line 
proportions,  frequently  throwing  up  their 
graceful,  many-flowered  umbels  of  blossoms  to 
n  height  of  5  feet  or  more.  Plants  often  pro¬ 
duce  successional  flower-spikes,  ami  a  colony  of 
Crinums  is  rarely  out  of  bloom  from  July  to 
November,  being  particularly  ornamental  in  the 
early  autumn,  when  twenty  or  more  giant 
flower-scapes  may  bo  seen  in  full  beauty  simul¬ 
taneously. 

One  such  case  occurred  quite  recently  in 
a  sheltered  south  Devon  gaiden,  whore  Iho 


NEGLECT  OF  DETAIL  BY  CORRES¬ 
PONDENTS. 

Many  extremely  interesting  notes  have 
appeared  in  theso  columns  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  it  is  astonishing  in  how  few  of 
them  the  writers  indioate  the  locality  of  their 
{gardens.  Such  omission  divests  an  article  of 
its  chief  value,  and  often  leads  readers  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  plants  entirely 
nnsuited  to  tho  climate  of  their  locality.  There 
surely  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  corres¬ 
pondents  specifying  clearly  the  county  of  which 
they  write,  as  well  as  such  local  conditions  as 
soil,  elevation,  exposure,  and  so  forth,  tho 
knowledge  of  whicn  is  essential  if  a  correct 
ostimate  is  to  bo  obtained  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  plants  they  write  of  succeed  or 
fail,  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  future,  contributors 
will  endeavour  to  add  still  further  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  Gardening  Ii.i.cstratkd  by  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  full  information  on  these  points. 
Again,  it  is  surprising  how  sparing  of  detail 
amateurs,  who  rend  queries  to  the  gardening 
press,  often  aro.  The  following  two  authentic 


the  query  possessed  a  most  uncommon  surname, 
prefixed  by  an  equally  unusual  initial.  Three 
years  later  I  found  myself  at  an  hotel  on  tho 
south  coast  at  which  was  staying  a  gentleman 
with  the  very  name  and  initial  of  the  author  of 
the  query.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  and, 
in  course  of  time,  enquired  if  be  were  identical 
with  the  person  living  at  Jersey  who  had 

addressed  an  horticultural  enquiry  to  the - . 

“Oh  !  yes,”  said  he,  “ami  very  bad  advice  I 
was  given.  Why,  the  things  they  recom¬ 
mended  all  died  the  first  winter  !”  I  answered, 
"I  am  soiry  to  hear  that,  especially  as  I  am 
myself  answerable  for  the  advice.  I  cannot 
understand  their  being  killed  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Jersey.”  “  But  I  don't  live  in  Jersey,” 
he  said.  “  I  was  only  staying  there  with  a 
friend,  for  whom  I  asked  a  question  at  the  same 
time.  My  homo  is  in  Ross-shire.”  “It’sapity 
then,”  I  replied,  “  that  you  didn’t  say  so  in 
your  letter.  You  enouiicd  whethor  a  certain 
climber  would  succeed  in  the  open  in  Jersey, 
and  then  proceeded  to  ask  for  a  list  of  uncom¬ 
mon  herbaceous  plants.  Naturally,  tho  inference 
was  that  they  woro  intended  for  tho  same 


Lilies  ami  Crinums  underneath  nn  old  wall. 


attractive  effect  was  heightened  by  the  southern 
rock- wall,  against  which  tho  Crinums  wero 
planted,  being  veiled  with  the  soft  blue  blos¬ 
soms  of  a  large  specimen  of  Plumbago  capensis, 
which  had  pissed  through  several  winters 
unharmed.  When  tho  flowers  of  tho  Crinums 
wither  they  are  usually  succeeded  by  bulblets 
instead  of  seed-pods,  and  by  this  moans  the 
plants  are  readily  propagated.  In  tho  earlv 
winter,  after  the  flower-stalks  have  withered, 
twenty  to  thirty  of  those  bulblets  may  often  be 
collected  from  a  sunny,  well-backed  border. 
The  other  occupant  of  tho  bod  here  figurod, 
Lilium  speciosum,  is,  in  many  soils,  not  to  bo 
relied  on  for  permanent  effect,  a  dofect  which 
it  shares  with  L.  auratum  and  L.  lougiflorum 
Where,  however,  these  lovely  Lilies  become 
established,  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden.  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  L. 
longiflorum  are  well  worth  a  trial  in  every 
gaixlen,  for  should  they  take  kindly  to  the  soil 
they  will  afford  a  valuable  docorativo  effect. 
There  are  many  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  pure  white  L  s.  album 
Kra-tzeri,  the  dark  crimson  lake  Melpomene, 
and  L.  s.  roeeura  superburo,  which  beaife  whitev 
rose-flushed  flowers.  LJigillZSQ  DR.  y , ~tV  ) 


instances  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Query 
No  1  :  "  Should  Irises  be  planted  in  a  dry  or 
damp  place?”  Naturally,  some  Irises  requiring 
a  damp  site  and  othors  a  dry,  no  answer  was 
possible  until  leaves  of  the  species  in  question 
wero  forwarded.  Query  No.  '2  :  “I  have  had  a 
Lily  in  a  pot  for  two  years,  hut  it  has  not 
flowered.  The  leaves  look  healthy.  What 
should  I  do  ?’’  A  request  for  a  leaf  proved  the 
plant  to  be  not  a  Lily  at  all,  but  a  Kucharis.  A 
third  case  of  a  misleading  query,  in  which  I 
was  personally  interested,  occurred  a  few  years 
ago.  I  had  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  a  certain 
horticultural  paper  to  answer  a  query  addressed 
from  Jersey.  It  ran  as  follows  :  “  Is  Mande- 

villa  suaveolons  likely  to  succeed  in  the  open  at 
.Jersey  ?  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  a  few 
handsome  herbaceous  plants  rather  out  of  tho 
common  suitable  for  a  mixed  border  ?”  1 

replied  that  the  Mandevilla  would  doubtless 
thrive  on  a  sheltered  wall,  as  it  grew 
well  and  flowered  in  the  Scillies,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  in  certain  shel¬ 
tered  spots  in  the  mainland,  and  then  pro- 
ceedcd-lo  name  some  herbaceous  plants  which 
I  cousldejed  would  be  suitable  for  open  air 
crflWMALt*’®  Channel  Islands.  The 


j  locality.”  The  foregoing  is,  no  doubt,  an 
j  extreme  case,  but  it  only  shows  tho  omission  of 
I  dotail  that  occasionally  renders  an  helpful 
!  answer  impossible.  S.  W.  F. 

doulh  Devon. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

Selection  for  atoms  planting. 

A  dozen  sorts  to  plant  during  October,  by 
which  means  it  is  alone  possible  to  obtain  an 
early  display  in  the  spring,  will  be  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  :  — 

White:  White  Empress  (rayloss);  White 
Beauty  (rayless).  Cream :  Devonshire  Cream 
(rayless).  Yellow :  Melampus  (rayless) ; 

Pembroke  (ravless).  Primrose :  Mrs.  Wm. 
Greenwood.  Blue  :  Blue  Gown  (bluish-mauve)  ; 
King  of  tho  Blues  (deep  rich  blue)  (both  ray 
less).  Pale  lilac  :  Florizel  (rayless),  one  of  the 
best  Tufted  Pansies.  Purple-crimson  :  Acme, 
the  brightest  of  this  particular  colour. 
Margined  :  Duchess  of  Fife  (primrose,  edged 
blue).  Fancy  :  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  an  improved 
Countess  of  Kintore. 

Tlib  fdllbwihg  are  promising  novelties  of  this 

^SPfTV  &F,TO!Mf5’  ATva8t,y  improve'1 
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Pembroke  (a  ray  less  yellow) ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beadles 
(a  large,  neatly-pencilled  white)  ;  Marguerite 
(soft  canary-yellow,  rayless  and  fragrant) ;  and 
Kllie  (a  distinct  porcelain-blue  of  largo  size  and 
good  substance). 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Carpet  plant.— What  would  bo  tho  prrttlest  and 
moot  suitable  plant  for  carpeting  baskets  of  May-flowering 
Tulips/— Mum. 

[We  think  you  cannot  surpass  the  very  pretty 
green  carpets  formed  by  some  of  the  smaller- 
growing  “  Mossy  ”  Saxifrages.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  are  S.  hypnoides,  S.  Sternbergi,  and  S. 
Stansfieldi,  all  of  which  are  neat,  quick  growing, 
and  excellent  for  the  purpose.  After  tho  Tulips 
aro  planted  the  Saxifrages  may  be  planted 
freely  over  the  surface  in  rather  small  bits,  so 
that  by  the  spring  a  good  carpet  will  havo 
formed.  Sedum  hispanicum  and  S.  glaucum 
are  both  excellent,  and  like  the  former  readily 
obtained  and  pleasing  in  appoarance. ] 

A  large  Sunflower.  —  I  have  to-day 
picked  for  seed  purposes  a  Sunflower  measuring 
in  diameter  across  the  seed-pods  (not  including 
petals)  18J  inches,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  this  si/.9  is  exceptional  ?  There  were  only  two 
petals  left  when  I  cut  the  head,  aud  one  of 
those  measured  almost  4  inches.  This  would 
give  over  26  inches  for  diametor  of  flowers  from 
ends  of  petals,  and,  as  this  is  the  largest  that  I 
have  seen,  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  if  tho  size 
is  beyond  the  ordinary.  I  may  add  that  this 
flower  came  from  a  self-sown  plant.  Height, 
not  measured,  about  9  foot ;  woight  of  head  not 
taken  owing  to  moisture,  which  would  give  a 
deceptive  return. —  H.  .1.  C.,  Poynimj s  Oranrje, 
SlIMtX. 

Increasing  Antirrhinums.  —  In  last 
week’s  issue  a  correspondent  wrote  on  tho  Antir¬ 
rhinum,  and  after  describing  its  beauty  and 
worth,  recommended  sowing  seed  in  June  or 
early  in  July  to  produce  a  batch  of  plants  for 
late  blooming.  I  agroo  with  all  your  correspon¬ 
dent  has  to  say  on  the  matter,  but  instead  of 
sowing  seed  in  June,  I  advocate  increasing  tho 
Antirrhinum  by  cuttings.  Karly  in  Juno  of 
this  year  I  took  200  cuttings  of  various  sorts, 
inserted  them  in  pans  in  sandy  soil,  and  put 
them  in  a  cold-frame.  In  about  three  weeks 
they  were  rooted  suflioiently  to  plant  out  into  a 
nursery  bed  in  the  garden.  I  did  not  loso  half- 
a-dozen  cuttings.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
plan  to  propagate  and  keep  tbo  best  coloured 
kinds,  and  it  may  bo  adopted  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  tho  main  flower-spikes.  Tho  host 
cuttings  for  tho  purpose  aro  the  side  shoots  when 
about  2  J  inches  long.  I  have  out  several  bunches 
of  flowers  from  this  bed  already.  — Chahi.es 
Blake,  Ex-mouth. 

Mignonette  amongst  Roses.— It  often 
happens  that  where  there  are  beds  or  borders  of 
Boses  in  the  flower  garden  aud  within  sight  of 
tho  windows,  the  bare  Boil  under  them  is  an 
objection.  To  meet  this  some  kind  of  under¬ 
growth  has  to  be  employed.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  summer  more  suitable  than  Mignonette.  I 
prefer  to  plant  dwarf  Roses  wide  enough  apart 
to  admit  some  patches  of  Mignonette  between. 
When  the  Rose  bloom  is  over,  then  the  Mignon¬ 
ette  comes  in.  I  have  some  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses,  and  every  year  I  fill  up  all  spaces  between 
them  with  Miles’  Mignonette.  I  prefer  this 
type  as  it  is  compact  growing,  and  as  theso  beds 
are  close  to  one  of  the  main  drives  with  a  high 
hedge  to  conceal  them,  the  scent  is  so  fine 
that  passers  aro  attracted  by  it.  Somo  may  ask, 
how  can  seed  be  sown  if  tho  Roses  aro  mulched  * 
I  sow  the  Mignonette  in  small  pots,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  one  pot  of  plants  is 
put  in  each  open  space,  and  a  fow  branches  put 
over  to  prevent  the  birds  scratching  them  out  or 
covering  them.  It  is  a  good  method  to  plant  a 
few  big  patches  of  Daffodils  amongst  tho  Roses 
to  give  colour  in  spring. — J.  Crook. 

Montbretlas  —I  have  several  fine  clumps  of  Mont- 
bretia  lu  various  parts  of  my  garden.  They  have  been  in 
the  same  situation  two  years  in  one  place  and  three  years 
in  another.  These  latter  are  very  poor,  and  the  former 
do  not  flower  so  freely  as  l  wish  Would  you  advise  me 
to  move  them,  and  if  so,  do  they  like  sun  or  shade  best?— 
P.  H. 

[You  may  plant  both  in  sun  and  shade,  and  so 
prolong  the  season  of  bloom.  Montbretias  pre¬ 
fer  partial  shade  and  a  fairly  rich  and  moist 
soil.  We  strongly  suspect  the  pjants  are  tired 
of  tho  soil  and  are  in  a  generaljK'  impoverish' 
state.  Your  best  j  plan  wihen  VhqsVrjK  ftH 


quite  mature  will  be  to  lift  them  and  keep  them 
in  a  box  of  dry  soil  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  you  may  sort  and  replant  tho  best  corms. 
By  giving  a  fresh  position  new  vigour  will 
result.  If  possible  the  ground  should  be  dug 
and  well  manured  this  autumn,  placing  the 
manure  in  12  inches  deep  and  well  incorporat¬ 
ing  it  with  the  bottom  soil.  Then  prior  to 
pi  inting  fork  it  up,  and  plant  at  6  iuehes  deep, 
placing  18  bulbs  thinly  over  an  area  having  a 
diameter  of  1  foot,  and  so  on  in  proportion.) 

Plants  for  shade  — 1,  In  a  completely  shaded 
border,  which  is  now  fllled  with  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops, 
what  flowering  plants  or  bulbs,  if  any,  can  1  put  in  in 
April  to  replace  the  Daffodils?  Would'  Lilies  or  Gladioli 
succeed.  2,  What  three  standard  Roses  would  you 
recommend  for  a  shady  London  garden  V  3,  What  climb¬ 
ing  Rose  needs  tho  least  sun  ?  Is  there  any  one  which 
will  succeed  on  a  north  wall?— H.  A.  Van  de  Linde. 

[  1 ,  Of  bulbous  plants  you  may  grow  Gladiolus, 
Galtonia  candicans,  Tigridios,  English  and 
Spanish  Irises,  and  Lilies,  but  to  do  any  good 
in  flowering  it  would  bo  necessary  to  plant 
those  things  soon— at  least,  all  excepting  the 
three  first-named,  and  these  should  bo  planted 
in  February  or  early  March.  You  could,  of 
course,  pot  the  bulbs  and  transplant  them  at 
convenience,  but  it  would  not  do  to  keep  them 
dry  and  out  of  the  groui.d  till  tho  Daffodils 
were  over.  You  could  also  plant  Carnations  or 
sow  seeds  of  many  annuals,  while  such  as  Asters 
could  be  well  transplanted  when  tho  Daffodils 
weie  dono.  2,  General  Jacqueminot,  1a  France, 
and  Victor  Verdier.  3,  Tho  white  Cluster 
Roses,  such  as  Ainuie  Vibert,  for  instance,  are 
usually  tbo  most  satisfactory  in  this  way,  but 
you  may  also  try  Cheshunt  Hybrid  or  Gloiro 
de  Dijon,  which  are  very  hardy  and  free.) 

Mulching  flower  borders.— My  flower  bonier* 
Invc  rather  poor  ami  exhausted  soil.  They  are  full  of 
Crocuiee  and  named  group*  of  Daffodil*.  1  have  a  large 
quantity  of  «hort  rotten  manure,  rood-sweepings,  and  rich 
leaf-mould.  Kindly  tell  me  whether,  in  making  up  the 
beds  now  with  herbaceous  plant*  for  next  year'*  flowering, 
(1)  it  will  ho  better  to  dig  in  the  manure  llr»t  (not  deeply 
enough  to  disturb  tho  bulbs),  anil  make  up  tho  bed* 
3  Inches  higher  with  tho  new  soil  mentioned  V  Or' (2) 
whether  I  should  put  on  the  new  noil  >1  rat  and  a  heavy 
mulching  of  fresh  manure  f— Fkiindank. 

[The  depth  of  soil  you  propose  adding  appears 
rather  excessive  soeing  your  border  is  now  full 
of  bulbous  plants.  This,  together  with  the 
manure  you  speak  of,  will,  wo  imagine,  bury 
somo  of  tbo  things  unduly  ;  and  you  do  not  say 
whether  you  have  any  herbaceous  things  in  the 
same  border  also.  If  the  latter  is  tho  case, 
your  host  plan  will  bo  to  give  a  liberal  surface 
mulch  of  tbo  leaf-mould  and  manure  and  allow 
it  to  remain  till  early  in  tho  year,  when  the 
growth  of  tho  bulbs  is  in  evidence,  when  you 
could  fork  the  surface  all  over  without  inter¬ 
fering  greatly  with  tho  bulbs.  As  regards  the 
new  soil,  the  depth  you  spoak  of  as  an  addition 
is  not  likely  to  injure  bulbous  plants  generally, 
particularly  those  like  the  Daffodils  that  feed 
so  strongly  ;  but  if  you  have  any  plants  suob  as 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Gaillardias,  and  other 
plants  with  more  or  less  evergreen  or  perma¬ 
nent  root-stocks,  such  a  mulching  with  a  wet 
and  frosty  time  may  prove  injurious.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  ure  only  now  planting  the 
herbaceous  things,  the  soil  and  manure  may  be 
placed  on  the  surface  together,  and  digging  and 
planting  may  bo  undertaken  forthwith  as  one 
operation.  Such  an  addition  of  excellent 
material  to  tbo  bonier  should  be  productive  of 
the  best  results  if  carried  out  with  care.] 

Carnation  cuttings.— I  have  tried  to  strike  several 
Carnation  cuttings,  hut  could  not  auocced.  I  have  tried 
them  in  all  soil*  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  kept  them  in  a 
cold  house  which  only  has  tho  sun  on  it  for  a  short  period 
every  day. — A  Loves  of  Carnations. 

[It  is  not  clear  from  your  question  whether 
you  have  been  endeavouring  to  root  cuttings  of 
the  Tree  or  the  Bonier  varieties.  If  tho  latter, 
there  is  ample  room  for  failure,  as  these  do  not 
produce  growths  suitable  for  cuttings  ordinarily 
so-called.  Tree  Carnations,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  cuttings  of  the  right  stamp  quite  freely 
on  the  stems  that  have  recently  flowered. 
Theso  cuttings  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  loaves,  and  when  4  inches  long,  or  rather 
less,  cut  them  off  quite  close  to  and  immediately 
below  the  joint.  Then  cut  offquite  close  to  tho 
stem  the  lowost  pair  of  leaves,  or,  perhaps,  the 
two  lowest  pairs  of  leaves,  so  that  quite  an  inch 
of  clear  stem  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut¬ 
ting,  which  is  then  ready  for  being  inserted, 
"alf  fill  some  5-inch  pots  with  crooks,  and  the 
till  in  with  pure  sand,  and  insert  the  eatL' 
quite  firmly  around  the 


To  bo  successful  a  little  warmth  is  always  best, 
that  from  a  dung-bod  being  especially  good. 
Carnation  cuttings  intended  to  be  rooted  with¬ 
out  heat  should  be  of  firmer  wood,  and  should 
bo  secured  with  a  heel  attacbod  to  them.  These 
are  best  dealt  with  in  a  shady  frame  or  hand- 
light  quite  oarly  in  August,  spreading  out 
2  inches  of  sand,  and  inserting  the  cuttings  in 
this,  giving  water  quite  freely.  Bonier  Cams 
tions  aro  best  from  layers,  the  layering  being 
done  as  follows  First  clean  off  tho  old  leaves 
below  tho  tuft  of  growth,  and,  having  laid  the 
stem  bare,  make  an  upward  cut,  half-an-ineh 
long,  with  the  knife,  and  then,  keeping  the  cut 
open  carefully,  lay  in  on  the  earth,  and  by 
means  of  a  wire  peg  place  it  in  position.  This 
latter  method  is  best  performed  in  the  open  any 
time  from  early  July,  but  it  is  now  getting  late 
for  such  work  unless  the  layers  can  remain  all 
the  winter.) 

Summer  perennials.— I  should  be  glad  lo  have 
Die  mums  of  some  perennial*  that  will  flourish  in  lale 
June,  July,  and  August,  in  a  dry,  hot,  exposed  situation, 
in  a  light  sandy  noil  In  west  Somerset.  I  want  both  high 
and  low  kind*,  nnd  some  fine  leaved  plant*  that  will  stand 
drought  without  watering.— E.  II. 

[We  fear  you  will  not  succeed  in  obtaining  all 
you  desire.  There  are  many  excellent  peren¬ 
nials  that  could  be  strongly  recommended  for  a 
sandy  and  light  soil,  but  even  the  more  endur¬ 
ing  of  them  oan  hardly  be  expected  to  exist 
without  care  and  particularly  water  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year.  Where  such  dry 
soils  obtain  things  may  be  considerably  molli¬ 
fied  by  planting  everything  in  early  autumn 
and  nothing  in  spring.  In  this  way,  and  pro¬ 
vided  deep  digging  and  heavy  manuring  aro 
indulged  in,  the  difficulties  may  bo  materially 
lessened.  Your  best  plants  will  bo  Delphiniums 
in  variety,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  any 
of  tho  taller  Columbinos,  Hollyhocks  (a  good 
strain  of  seedlings),  white  and  purple  Lunins, 
tho  forms  of  Lilium  umbellatum,  L.  candidum, 
L.  tigrinum  Fortunei,  L.  t.  Sjplendens,  etc., 
Harpaliuin  rigidum,  .Sunflowers  in  variety,  Day 
Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Peren¬ 
nial  Peas,  Oriental  and  other  Poppies,  Iris 
sibirica,  I.  Monnieri,  Iris  of  tho  Spaniidi  kinds, 
Galtonia  candicans,  Gladiolus,  Alstromieria 
auiantiaca  (preferably  planted  in  a  block  alone, 
where  disturbance  may  not  be  necessary),  Har- 

Ealium  rigidum,  Inula  glandulosa,  tho  Torch 
dies,  semi-double  Pajonies,  Heleniums,  Heli- 
opsis  sea  bra.  A  few  good  annuals  may  also  be 
included,  and  among  the  more  showy  is  Poly¬ 
gonum  orientate,  nearly  4  feet  high,  rich  scarlet 
drooping  racemes,  ono  of  the  most  desirable  of 
all.) 

Renovating  tonnia  lawn  (A.  L.  0.  F.). 
— If  you  do  not  mind  taking  the  trouble,  and 
tho  cost  is  not  too  much,  wo  bhould  advise  that 
you  lift  all  the  turf  on  your  lawn,  doing  it  at 
once,  thoroughly  forking  up  tho  soil,  adding  to 
it  a  dressing  of  basic-slag  and  hone-flour  at  the 
rato  of  3  lb.  per  rod,  and  well  levelling  aud 
treading  the  soil  to  have  it  quite  even.  Then 
rolay  the  turves,  putting  tho  best  where  there 
is  most  treading  in  play,  and  the  worst  on 
tho  outer  edge.  If  you  could  got  somo  fresh 
turf  to  replace  the  weedy,  then  do  so.  Evidently 
tho  lawn  can  only  bo  properly  dealt  with  by  this 
course.  If  you  lift  the  turf  only  where  the 
hollows  aro  and  put  in  more  soil,  then  replace 
the  turf,  it  will  he  but  patching.  In  any  case, 
it  will  be  well  to  remove  the  weedy  portions 
and  replace  with  fresh  turf.  Sowing  seed 
cannot  well  be  done  till  April,  aud  for  that  the 
soil  must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  Even  then 
you  would  find  but  a  poor  tennis-lawn  resulting 
until  probably  August.  Turfing  may  be  the 
more  expensive,  but  in  any  case  it  would  giy® 
you  the  most  satisfactory  rosults.  Too  often  in 
making  lawns  the  soil  beneath  is  not  properlv 
levelled  and  solidified  before  the  turf  is  l»w- 
That  is  best  done  by  very  oven  and  frequent 
treading  all  over,  then  going  over  the  surface 
and  thoroughly  levelling  and  fining  it.  Again, 
the  soil  is  too  often  poor  or  starved.  It  is  better 
that  Grass,  especially  where  the  lawn  is  muon 
used,  should  grow  rather  strong.  More  frequent 
mowing  will  always  keep  the  Grass  in  cheok. 

Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  Is  6i. 
Hardy  Flowers :  doing  Jull  and  tomvrehtt iw» 
information  of  their  culture  awl  arrangement. 
description*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  oi  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  glowers,  the  soil,  poiuton, 
WSaiCTKur  Writable.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  er 
post  free.  It.  9d.,  from  The  Publisher,  37,  Soulhainftow 
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Conservatory.— Rearrange  the  plants  in 
the  house  as  often  as  possible,  and  do  not  over¬ 
crowd.  Among  the  most  useful  plants  for  the 
present  time  are  Chrysanthemums  in  great 
variety,  Scarborough  Ldies,  scarlet  and  white 
Geraniums,  especially  Raupail  Improved  and 
Mme.  Rozain,  which  are  very  lasting,  and  the 
petals  do  not  drop  about.  Heliotropes  planted 
out  or  in  pots  will  go  on  flowering  for  some  time. 
Late  Fuchsias  are  also  flowering  frooly.  Early- 
flowering  Heaths,  Abutilons  in  variety,  and 
Plumbago  capensis  will  last  some  time  longer 
yet.  Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias  will  soon  be 
very  bright.  Market  growers  keep  these  things 
to  5-inch  or  (i  inch  pots,  but  for  large  houses 
shift  them  on  into  7  inch  pots,  and  have  large 
plants  carrying  many  flowers.  If  the  seeds  of 
Cyclamen  are  sown  early  in  August  and  the 
.seedlings  kept  moving  through  the  winter,  they 
will  be  ready  for  5  inch  pots  early  in  .Tune,  and 
another  shift  later.  Of  course,  the  plants  must 
have  good  culture,  and  bo  helped  when  the  roots 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  weak  stimulants. 
The  same  treatment  will  add  much  to  the 
development  and  consequent  value  as  decora¬ 
tive  subjects  of  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  We 
have  Primulas  that  woro  sown  in  March  now  in 
7-inch  pots  18  inches  or  more  over.  These 
plants  are  grown  for  n  special  purpose,  and 
have  beon  grown  without  check  from  the  first. 
The  samo  principle  holds  good  with  Gloxinias 
and  Streptocarpi,  and,  in  fact,  all  plants  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  of  large  size.  Hut 
it  is  not  wise  to  shift  any  plant  from  one  pot  to 
a  larger  one  till  the  first  has  been  fairly  filled 
with  roots.  Of  courso,  the  shift  must  be  given 
before  tho  roots  are  cramped,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  burst  prematurely  into  flower.  For 
small  houses  small  pots  should  be  used.  All 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  intended  for 
forcing  should  now  bo  in  pots  and  in  cold-pits, 
with  the  lights  off  for  the  present.  Tho  more 
rest  they  have  the  moro  quickly  will  they 
respond  to  heat  when  the  time  comes  to  begin 
forcing.  Rhododendrons  showing  plenty  of 
buds  may  be  potted  up  ready  for  forcing. 
R.  Cunninghami  forocB  very  easily,  and  the 
plants,  after  the  growth  is  made  and  getting 
firm,  may  be  planted  out,  and  those  showing 
plenty  of  buds  potted  up  after  next  season. 

Stove.— Tho  plants  in  this  house  will  bo 
fresh  and  bright  now.  Besides  handsome 
coloured  foliage,  there  will  he  plenty  of  bright 
flowers,  icluding  a  few  Orchids;  Calantho 
Voitchi  a  d  others  will  bo  in  flower,  anil  the 
Cypripodiums  coming  on,  climbers,  also,  such 
as  Passiflora  princeps,  Ipomiei  Horsfallim,  and 
Jasminum  gracdlimun.  Hexacentris  mysori- 
ensis  is  rather  a  pretty  climbing  plant,  but 
should  be  trained  up  near  tho  glass  so  that  the 
pendent  fl.iwer-atems  may  hang  down.  One 
of  the  brightest  plants  for  covering  walls  or 

K'"ars  in  tho  stove  is  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora. 

nted  in  good  soil  and  trained  up  the  rufters, 
it  will  reach  the  top  of  the  houso  in  a  couple  of 
years.  Prune  it  well  back  after  flowering,  and 
let  it  grow  unstopped  all  summer.  Tho  wator- 
pot  should  be  in  careful  hands  now,  so  also 
should  the  management  of  tho  fires.  Fuel  is 
very  expensive,  and  bad  stoking  is  responsible 
for  much  waste.  Night  temperature  05  degs. , 
falling  to  00  degs.  in  the  morning,  will  suit  all 
but  a  few  tropical  plants  at  this  season. 

Orchard-house.  —  The  potted  trees  are 
now  all  outsido  ripening  and  resting.  Those  re¬ 
quiring  largor  pots  should  have  had  their  wants 
supplied  and  tho  remainder  top-dressed  with 
olil  turfy-loam,  mixed  with  a  little  bone-meal  or 
other  suitable  manure,  and  the  whole  rammed 
in  firmly.  Tho  advantage  of  growing  fruit  in 
pots  is  this  :  The  house  can  lie  used  through  the 
autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter  for 
other  purposes,  and  usually  the  hou-es  are  tilled 
with  Chrysanthemums  for  cutting  or  to  be 
ready  for  tho  conservatory.  The  pots  of  tho 
fruit-trees  should  either  be  plunged  or  bo 
sheltered  with  litter  bofore  frost  comes,  but  the 
soil  should  never  be  permitted  to  get  dust-dry. 
In  a  general  way,  when  the  autumn  rains  set  in 
the  plants  will  get  moisture,  but  stone  fruits, 
unlike  Vines,  make  roots  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  must  have  enough  moisture  for 
their  work.  Young  trees  of  Peaches,  iNefctaJ 
Tines,  and  Plums  may 


the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour.  Those  be¬ 
ginning  the  pot  system  may  buy  maiden  trees 
which  have  not  been  trained,  and  for  pot  culture 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  having  been 
stopped  at  midsummer. 

Pines. — No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  grow¬ 
ing  Pines  and  fruiting  them  well  without 
bottom-heat,  and  the  bottom- heat  at  all  seasons, 
but  especially  in  winter,  is  important.  Many 
years  ago,  when  Pines  were  more  generally 
grown,  good  fruit  has  been  produced  with  very 
moderate  means,  especially  in  country  places 
where  plenty  of  Oak  leavos  could  bo  obtained 
for  the  labour  of  making  up.  These  formed  the 
bottom-heat,  and  a  flue  round  the  house  or  pit 
furnished  the  atmospheric  warmth,  and  the 
atmospheric  humidity  was  supplied  by  o vapor - 
ating  pans  that  were  filled  daily  with  water.  It 
is  wonderful  what  good  results  were  generally 
obtained  in  those  (fid-fashioned  structures  with 
tho  primitive  means  allowed,  but  tho  matting 
up  in  winter  was  often  a  big  businoss.  I  often 
think  that  with  forcing-houses,  now  fuel  is  so 
dear,  wo  might  rovort  to  tho  uso  of  covers 
again. 

Mushroom-house  — This  is  an  excellent 
time  to  rnako  up  beds  in  the  house,  but  a 
vacant  bed  should  be  left  for  forcing  Rhubarb 
and  Seakalo,  and  this  house  often  comes  in  use¬ 
ful  for  blanching  late  Endive  and  starting  early 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  etc.  The  warmth  of 
tho  beds  will  keep  up  the  temperature. 

Outdoor  garden.— When  buying  now 
plants  they  are  usually  small,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  plant  them  in  the  borders  now,  but  to 
pot  them  carefully  and  plunge  in  Coooa-nut- 
fi tiro  or  ashes,  and  keep  them  in  a  frame  during 
winter  and  plant  out  next  April.  There  will  bo 
less  danger  of  losing  them  altogether.  If  all 
tho  Carnations  are  not  planted  the  remainder 
had  better  be  potted  up  and  kept  in  a  frame 
freely  ventilated  till  spring.  Even  when  early 
planting  is  adopted,  a  few  duplicates  should  be 
kept  in  pots  to  fill  vacancies,  if  there  are  any  in 
spring.  Dahlias  should  be  cut  down  os  soon  as 
blackened  by  frebt,  tho  roots  lifted,  dried,  and 
stored  safo  from  frost.  They  may  be  kept  in 
various  ways.  I  once  kept  a  lot  of  Dahlias  in  an 
open  shed,  covered  with  straw,  and  never  found 
them  break  better,  and  I  have  aeon  Dahlia 
roots  pitted  like  Potatoes.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  keeping  them  dry  and  cool,  but  safe  from 
frost.  The  roots  of  Salvia  patens  and  Cannas 
can  be  kept  in  the  same  way.  Tuberous 
Begonias  will  keep  very  woll  in  an  orohard- 
houso,  or  even  under  the  stago  in  tho  green¬ 
house.  As  soon  as  tho  ground  has  beon  mois¬ 
tened  sulliciontly  all  kinds  of  planting  may  be 
done  and  turf  taken  up  and  relaid.  The  beds 
for  the  florists’  Tulips  should  be  prepared.  The 
usual  time  for  planting  is  the  first  or  second 
week  in  November. 


Fruit  garden.— It  requires  some  resolu¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  largo,  old  troes,  and  many 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  are  loft  to  cumber  the 
ground  longer  than  is  wise  or  profitable.  Fruit- 
trees  aro  cheap  enough  now,  and  those  who  have 
gardens  or  orchards  to  keop  in  good  bearing 
condition  should  always  have  a  few  young  trees 
coming  on.  If  a  few  maidens  were  bought 
annually  and  kept  in  training  in  a  small  nursery 
thore  would  always  bo  a  healthy  beiring  tree  to 
replace  those  which  were  approaching  old  ago. 
This  is  specially  necessary  in  the  case  of  old 
gardens  and  orchards.  Treos  should  be  selected 
to  suit  tho  object  in  view.  Those  who  want  a 
spoody  return  should  plant  early- bearing  sorts 
on  the  Paradise-stock  In  the  case  of  Applos,  and 
when  tho  treos  have  been  planted  three  or  four 
years,  if  making  too  much  wood,  lift  and  replant 
with  the  roots  near  the  surface.  All  the  Coulins, 
and  those  su6h  as  Lord  Sutfield,  Lord  Gros- 
vonor,  and  Ecklinville,  which  aro  related  to  the 
Codlins,  will  bear  early  and  well.  Stirling 
Castle  is  an  early  and  free  bearer.  On  the  Para¬ 
dise-stock  it  bears  too  freely  to  make  muoh 
growth.  Tho  spade  should  never  bo  used  over 
tho  roots  of  fruit-trees,  especially  if  grafted  on 
a  dwarfing  stock.  See  to  the  gathering  of  the 
late  fruits  when  ready,  but  do  not  bo 
promature.  Gather  only  when  dry,  and 
do  not  mix  large  and  small  fruits  together.  The 
latter  will  not  pay  for  storing  this  year. 

Vegetable  garden.— Lettuces  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  il  cold- f  ram  os  must  have  very  free  ven- 
ljlda  |  ^auliflowsrs  sown  in  August  should 


be  pricked  out  in  frames  or  under  handlights. 
Dress  with  soot  to  keep  oil'  slugs,  or  scatter  a 
few  sifted  ashes  among  the  plants.  Green  Mint 
and  Tarragon  are  sure  to  bo  wanted  during 
winter,  especially  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
roots  should  be  planted  thickly  in  boxes  anil 
kept  in  readiness  for  placing  in  heat.  Sow 
Mustard  and  Cress  often  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments.  Carrots  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
shortly.  Boot  also  should  be  taken  up,  or 
otherwise  protected  before  severe  frost  comes. 
Roots  should  not  be  damaged,  or  the  colour  will 
come  out  in  cooking.  Endives  and  Lettuces 
must  be  tied  up  for  blanching  when  quite  dry. 
Full-grown  Lettuces  and  Endives  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  severe  frost.  If  covered  with  dry 
leavos  after  they  are  tied  they  will  keep  woil 
and  bo  quite  safo.  Sow  French  BeanB  in  warm  - 
pit  or  house  if  a  succession  must  bo  kopt  up. 
They  must  bo  near  tho  glass  in  a  warm- house, 
with  a  night  temporaturo  of  not  loss  than 
00  dogs.  French  Beans  and  ( 'ucumbers  in  cool  - 
frames  must  have  warm  coverings  at  uight  to 
mako  them  last  as  long  as  possible.  Tho  prin¬ 
cipal  supply  of  both  these  vegotables  will  now 
bo  obtained  from  warm-houses.  Continue  to 
earth  up  Celery.  E.  Hobday. 

THIS  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

October  22nd. — Laid  late  Broccoli  down  with 
heads  to  the  north.  Vapourised  several  plant 
housos,  as  wo  like  to  start  the  winter  season 
free  from  insects,  and  nicotine  vapour  is  death 
to  most  insects.  Finished  taking  up  late  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  lifted  main  crop  of  Carrots.  Late-sown 
Carrots  will  romaiu  in  ground  and  lie  sheltered 
in  winter.  Wo  have  grubbed  up  several  old 
Apple-trees  in  tho  orchard,  and  have  changed 
soil  and  planted  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 

October  SSrd. — Groups  of  Tea  Rosos  are  lovely 
now.  A  patch  of  Bridesmaid  and  another  of 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  are  lovely,  and  aro 
visited  often  for  the  blossoms  and  buds  for 
vases.  Cut  down  and  lifted  roots  of  Dahlias. 
Will  bo  dried  in  an  open  shod,  and  then 
stored  away  for  tho  winter.  Michaelmas 
Daisios  and  Starworts  are  very  effective  in  tho 
borders  now,  and  they  will  grow  anywhere.  Wo 
plant  them  in  groups  of  ono  colour  among  the 
shrubs.  Everybody  should  grow  some  of  them. 

October  2ith. — Took  up  Beet  and  Carrots,  and 
storod  at  present  in  pitB,  liko  wo  do  tho  Potatoes. 
We  are  trenching  all  vacant  land,  though  just 
now  most  of  the  land  is  under  crop  ;  but  as  fast 
as  land  becomes  vacant  it  will  be  broken  up 
deoply  and  exposed  to  tho  weather.  Sowed 
spores  of  sovoral  kinds  of  Ferns.  The  Bporos 
are  sown  in  pots  of  loamy  soil  mado  firm  and 
moistened.  The  pots  arc  covered  with  squares 
of  glass  and  stood  in  pans,  and  are  watered 
from  below. 

October  22th. — Finished  the  spring  bedding, 
tho  plants  us-  d  being  chiefly  bulbs,  Violas, 
Wallflowers,  Forgot-me-nots,  Daisies,  Arabia, 
and  autumn-sown  annuals  Many  bulbs  of 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffodils  have  been 
planted  moro  or  less  in  formal  patches  about 
the  lawn  under  the  trees  and  in  tho  quiet, 
retired  nooks  and  cornors.  Potted  more  bulbs 
for  forcing,  including  a  lot  of  retarded  Lily  of 
the  Valley  crowns. 

October  -nth. — Filled  a  frame  with  Calceolaria 
cuttings.  Several  years  ago  some  flower-beds 
were  turfed  over  ;  though  the  soil  was  rammed 
in  firmly  the  places  have  settled,  and  have  now 
been  made  up  and  the  turf  rulaid.  With  tho 
desire  to  plant  more  Tea  Roses,  a  group  of  beds 
has  been  arranged  for  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  these  beds  will  be  trenched  over 
and  new  loam  and  manuro  added  ready  for 
planting  next  month.  Stopped  and  tied 
Cucumbers  in  house. 

October  27th. — Put  in  cuttings  of  Honeysuckles 
of  several  kinds,  also  Ivios.  We  are  always  find¬ 
ing  or  creating  places  for  climbers  and  creepers, 
and  now  and  again  add  to  our  stock  of  young 
plants  by  planting  cuttings.  China  Roses  aro 
grown  largely,  ana  cuttings  are  inserted  at  this 
season.  Lavender  is  another  thing  which  ii 
used  for  making  groups  in  many  places.  Tho 
common  ; Kvbfgreen  iBerberis  is  planted  largely 
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VEGETABLES. 


Berberis  dealbata. 

and  its  numerous  varieties.  Those  named 
rotundiilora  and  Herveyi,  gracilis  and  inter¬ 
media.  are  among  the  best,  free  in  bloom  and 
handsome  in  foliage.  B.  fascieularis,  though 
not  hardy  everywhere,  is  fine  when  in  bloom, 
its  stems  being  wreathed  with  golden  clusters 
for  some  weeks.  Of  not  so  much  value  as 
flowering  shiubs  nro  B.  rcpens,  15.  glumacea, 
and  B.  trifoliata,  all  beautiful  Evergreens.  In 
mild  districts  there  is  not  a  finer  flowering 
shrub  in  spring  than  B.  nepalensis,  with  large 
clusters  of  yellow  bloom  and  massive  foliage. 
The  Japanese  B.  japonica,  or  B.  Beali,  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  a  good  Evergreen  in  sheltered 
places,  and  a  fine  flowering  shrub. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Service-tree.— Will  some  reader  kindly  say  what  is 
the  largest  u'rth  and  spread  of  a  Service-tree  of  which  he 
mat  have  heard  ?  A  friend  who  has  one  or  two  Urge  speci¬ 
al  ns  would  he  glad  to  know  to  what  size  trees  have  been 
know  n  lo  giow'r—  F.  hi. 

Araucaria  bearing  cones.  —  In  the  issue  of 

Sept.  JiZi.U  vou  mention  a  case  of  Araucaria  imbricata 
bearing  cones.  1  have  one  here  which  has  had  several 
'arj,c  cones  on.  This  summer  they  have  had  a  great 
quantity  of  fetds  in  them.  I  have  saved  a  lot.  1  live 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast.  My  tree  had  a  few  cones 
or.  last  summer,  hut  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as 
this  summer. — Henkt  Dixon,  The  Gardens,  The  Hall, 
Hove,  fust  Yorks. 

- In  answer  to  “Mona's”  query.  September  22nd, 

as  to  the  Araucaria  imbricata  seeding  in  this  country,  I  beg 
to  say  I  haw  one  at  present  bearing  a  large  number  of 
seed  cones,  resembling  a  small  Oocoa-nut  in  appearance. 
The  tree  is  over  NO  feel  hith,  and  abort  forty  years  old.— 
II  P.  Hannon,  Ardrei/h  House,  A  thy,  Ireland. 

Cireen-beri  iea  Elder.— I  enclose  spray  of  Elder 
(leaves  und  berries).  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  why  the 
berries  never  turn  black  us  those  of  other  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  do  ?  The  tree  is  several  years  old,  and  the 
herrt'-s  have  never  changed  colour  from  the^rqpn  stage, 
is  it  a  "variety,'’  and  can  t)ie da. rries.be  use/  for  arnwrig. 
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ASPARAGUS  FOR  FORCING. 

Gives  good  roots,  Asparagus  is  one  of  the 
easiest  crops  to  force,  but,  unlike  Seakale,  can¬ 
not  be  produced  by  sowing  or  planting  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Young  beds,  or  those  that 
produce  small  heads,  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  ; 
it  is  older  and  vigorous  crowns  that  should  be 
chosen  for  forcing.  When  an  annual  course  of  1 
lifting  for  forcing  is  adopted,  the  necessity  at 
once  arises  to  provide  for  such  demands  by  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting  every  year.  It  is  optional 
whether  the  seeds  be  sown  on  the  prepared 
beds  to  remain  permanently,  or  in  tho  ordinary 
way,  and  transplanted  in  a  year  or  two  years' 
time.  The  latter  course  may  be  said  to  have 
some  advantages,  because  the  number  of  plants 
required  for  a  bed  or  two  can  be  accommodated  j 
in  a  small  space,  and  the  ground  needed  for  the 
future  beds  utilised  for  other  crops  meanwhile. 

I  find  growth  is  more  rapid  from  plants  raised 
at  home  than  from  a  nursery,  it  may  be, 
many  miles  distant,  because  the  roots  do  not 
become  dry  when  being  transferred  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another. 

I  am  still  an  advocate  for  beds  raised  more  or 


B.  fascieularis. 


less  above  the  surrounding  level,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  many  cases  Asparagus 
thrives  perfectly  on  the  flat,  and  in  others  this 
|  is  qpt  so.  Four-feet  beds  afford  space  for  three 
*  plants,  which  should  be  planted  about 


Igfg 


B.  repens. 

day  by  day.  Its  culture  dives  not  usually  pre¬ 
sent  any  difficulty,  though  instances  do  some¬ 
times  occur  when  satisfaction  fails  to  reward 
the  effort  made.  It  is  after  Christmas  that  it  is 
valued  the  most,  because  previous  to  that  there 
are  the  Cauliflower  and  early  Broccoli  crop, 
fresh  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  tendor  Savoys. 
Wintry  weather  often  brings  tho  Broccoli 
crop  to  a  standstill,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  Sprouts  has  to  some  extent  subsided, 
then  it  is  when  secondary  vegetables 
take  high  rank.  Those  who  valuo  Celery 
in  a  stewed  state  should  not  fail  to  grow 
Celeriac,  which  is  better  fitted  for  cook¬ 
ing,  and  is  intended  as  its  substitute. 
Unlike  Celery,  the  Celeriac  does  not 
appear  to  have  lont  itself  to  much 
improvement  by  hybridising  and  seed 

raising,  or  oloo  tho  demand  for  it  is  suoh 

that  it  does  not  invoke  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  hybridist.  The  laxity  of  the 
cook  in  the  successful  treatment  of  Cele¬ 
riac  we  have  proved  ourselves  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  to  this  more  than 
any  other  cause  is  duo  the  stinted  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  root  in  English  gardens.  In 
France  it  is  more  appreciated  —  hence 
more  and  bettor  kinds  are  offered  by 
seedsmen.  The  Smooth  Prague  is  said  to 
be  tho  best  variety,  but  one  may  look  in 
vain  in  many  English  catalogues  to  find 
it  offered.  Stump  or  Turnip-rooted  is 
usually  to  be  found  without  any  other 
companion  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 
The  Giant  do  Prague  mentioned  is  well 
worth  tho  notico  of  readers  who  have  a 
fondness  for  the  Celeriac,  or  desire  to  embark  jn 
its  cultivation.  Like  Celery,  it  may  be  sown  in 
February  in  pans  of  fine  soil,  pricked  off  in  the 
manner,  and  brought  on  later  under  cool 
untfifigs  to  prepare  it  for  outdoor  planting- 
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BERBERIS  (BARBERRY). 

A  VALfABLE  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  amongst  the 
meat  beautiful  of  which  is  Darwin's  Barberry 
( B  Darwini).  B.  stenophylla  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  Darwini  and  the  small  B.  empetri- 
folta,  an  interesting  though  not  showy  trailing 
shrub.  Two  or  three  specimens  rising  out  of  a 
mass  of  B  Darwini  make  an  effective  evergreen 
-  h  rub-group  on  a  lawn  B.  dulcis  is  a  pretty 
Barberry,  whose  slender  shoots  are  hung  with 
tiny  yellow  flowers.  The  common  Barberry 
I B.  vulgaris)  is  very  pretty  when  in  fruit  in 
autumn,  and  it  his  several  varieties,  some  of 
which  differ  considerably  in  habit  of  growth  and 
colour  of  the  berries.  One  has  berries  of  deep 
crimson,  others  have  violet,  yellow,  and  white 
fruits.  A  beautiful  shrub-group  could  be  formed 
of  the  fruiting  Barberries  alone,  using  B.  vul- 

f-arin,  B.  ariotata  (which  has  berries  covered 

with  white  powder,  like  Plums),  and  the  small¬ 
growing  B  Tiiutibergi,  also  remarkable  for  its 
scarlet  berries,  which  remain  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  autumn.  B.  Wallichiana  has 
handsome  flowers  and  foliage,  and  is  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  tho  best,  collections. 

As  flowering  shrubs,  the  evergreen  Barberries 
are  of  much  value,  as  is  shown  by  the  beauty  of 
flower  attd  fruit  of  the  common  B.  Aquifolium 


pose — say  making  wine  or  syrup,  same  as  the  black  kinds  ? 
— F.  Darnbrocgh. 

[The  specimen  sent  is  the  green-berried  form 
of  the  common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra  vires- 
cens).  Besides  this  there  is  also  one  with  white 


B.  A Tiifolinm. 

berries.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  making 
wine  or  syrup  with  the  berries  of  the  green 
variety,  hence  cannot  say  whether  they  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  tho  black 
berries  of  the  normal  form.] 


1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Asparagus  roots 
deeply.  Liberal  preparation  should  be  made 
to  supply  food  by  deep  trenching  and  adding 
manure  freely.  The  open  trench  may  be  made 
the  receptacle  of  all  accumulating  garden  refuse, 
which  in  tim9  becomes  valuable  root  food 
through  decomposition.  Heavy  autumn  and 
early  winter  dressings  of  manure  are  hurtful 
on  clayey  land  by  sotting  up  wholesale  decay 
among  roots  and  crowns.  .Short  manure  or 
chemicals  applied  in  spring  are  best  for  such 
ground.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  clear  out  beds 
that  are  foul  with  perennial  weeds.  The  roots 
lifted  may  be  forced  in  any  light  structure 
kept  warm  and  moist  and  given  chilled  water 
as  often  as  needed.  W.  S. 


GROWING  CELERIAC. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  instructions  how  to  prow 
Celeriac  of  a  larger  size  than  the  specimen  I  enclose.  I 
have  seen  it  in  France,  and  also  in  the  market  at  South- 
port,  the  size  of  a  targe  Reef  root  at  the  top  of  the  root, 
and  tl  inches  or  7  inches  long.  This  is  the  third  year  in 
which  I  have  failed  to  grow  plants  with  a  Turnip-shaped 
root,  although  I  have  had  seed  from  the  best  seedsmen, 
and  followed  their  instiuctions— viz.,  grown  it  like  Celery, 
but  not  earthed  it  up.  It  has  not  been  checked  by 
drought  this  year,  and  has  looked  healthy,  yet  it  has 
formed  small  roots  instead  of  one  big  one.  It  is  such  an 
excellent  vegetable  I  feel  sure  any  of  your  readers  who  do 
not  know  it  will  tie  glad  to  have  their  attention  drawn  lo 
it.  provided  they  can  make  the  edible  part  attain  its  full 
size.— J.  D.  Axdkrsos. 

[Celeriac  is  undoubtedly  a  most  useful  vege¬ 
table  for  winter  use,  and  forms  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  list  of  choico  varieties  available 
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As  trenches  and  tho  usual  earthing  up  are 
no  part  of  its  requirements,  ground  that  is  well- 
manured  and  deeply  due  provides  the  requisite 
detail  in  this  respect.  When  ready  for  planting, 
rake  the  ground  down  finely,  draw  some  shallow 
drills  with  the  hoe  at  from  10  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  put  out  the  seedlings  1  foot  apart. 
Water  them  in  if  the  ground  should  be  dry  at 


BerherU  dulcis.  (See  page  MS.) 

the  time,  and  continue  this  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  until  they  have  become  established. 
Beyond  this  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  to 
keep  down  weeds,  not  much  further  attention  is 
needed.  Manure- water  or  some  artificial  stimu¬ 
lant  applied  later  in  summer  promotes  an 
enhanced  vigour,  which  is  all-important  when 
largo  roots  are  desired.  The  common  forms  are 
somewhat  addicted  to  splitting  up  into  small 
sections,  but  much  depends  on  the  treatment 
applied  and  tho  weather.  It  is  better  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  in  late  summer,  as  the  autumn 
feeding  develops  root  swelling.  An  earlier 
variety  than  the  Prague  is  known  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  the  Apple-shaped,  which  is  claimed  to 
bo  of  equal  merit.  This,  like  the  Prague,  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  catalogues  of  even  the  large 
English  seedsmen.  As  our  correspondent  has 
failed  in  her  successive  attempts  to  produce  large 
roots,  it  may  be  advisable  in  her  case  to  dig 
trenchos  os  for  Celery,  except  that  they  need 
not  be  deep,  then  fill  two  thirds  with  decayed 
manure,  and  replaco  the  soil.  Slope  the  sides 
towards  tho  plants,  so  that  in  the  after  watering 
the  plants  get  tho  bonefit  of  it.  Your  plants 
may  not  have  shown  distress  in  their  growth, 
but  tho  weather  of  the  past  and  previous 
summers  has  been  such,  that  semi-aquatic 
plants  such  as  this  would  bo  sure  to  suffer 
unless  supported  by  both  an  ample  supply  of 
moisture  and  rich  food.  Treated  on  these  lines 
no  complaint  ought  to  be  found  either  in  the 
site  of  the  root  or  tho  delicacy  of  its  substance 
in  a  cooked  state.  Though  useful  as  a  salad,  it 
is  scarcely  called  for  when  Celery  is  grown  ] 

PROFITABLE  FRENCH  BEANS. 

(Reply  to  “  Q.  F.”) 

Although  the  varieties  of  French  Beans  are 
legion,  they  vary  in  thoir  individual  character 
quite  as  much  as  do  Peas  and  Potatoes,  and 
many  do  but  indifferently  except  in  tho  best  of 
situations  and  soils,  being  quite  unsuitable  for 
small  gardens  where  the  most  has  to  be  made  of 
the  space  at  command.  As  a  rule  the  d warier, 
dense-growing  sorts  are  the  most  profitable, 
although  there  are  exceptions,  as  for  instance 
Canadian  Wonder  and  Nogro  Long-pod,  two 
varieties  which  should  always  be  included  in 
succeesional  batches  where  profit  is  a  considera¬ 
tion.  Some  really  valuable  French  Beans  havo 
recently  been  added  to  tho  lists,  but  soveral  of 
the  very  oldest  varieties  are  still  unbeaten  and 
cannot  bo  dispensed  with.  A  better  Bean  for 
first  early  sowings  out-of-doors  oannot  bo  namod 
than  Mohawk  or  Six  Weeks.  The  growth  is 
exceedingly  compact  and  brandling,  the  yield 
enormous,  while  the  flavour  is  second  to  none. 
It  seta  Its  pods  freely  in  inclement  seasons,  and 
comes  to  maturity  in  a  short  time.  On  light, 
warm,  well-drained  soilB  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  very 
profitable,  but  fails  often  except  in  extra  fine 
seasons  in  gardens  having  a  stronger,  more 
retentive  soil.  Another  good  old  Bean,  how¬ 
ever,  oan  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfaction. 
This  is  Sion  House.  The  pods,  whioh  are  borne 
in  great  numbers  on  the  many  side  /branches 
which  the  medium  height  plants  prodte,-afe«f 1 


handsome  shape,  in  length  between  those  of 
Mohawk  and  Canadian  Wonder,  while  if  the 
rows  are  well  mulched  and  occasionally  watered, 
no  old  pods  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  is 
astonishing  how  long  Sion  House  will  continue 
to  yield.  This  sort  can  bo  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  second  sowings  in  small  gardens  and 
for  amateurs. 

Coming  to  the  somewhat  taller-growing  long- 
podded  varieties,  of  which  most  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  exhibit,  would  like  to  grow  a  few, 
Canadian  Wonder  must  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank.  It  produces  pods  of  enormous  length  and 
width,  sometimes  !)  inches,  and  under  proper 
cultivation  plenty  of  them  ;  but  the  one  draw 
back  is  its  pale  colour.  This  often  tells  against 
it  on  the  exhibition  table,  especially  when  shown 
as  a  single  dish,  a  darker  green  sort  often  being 
placed  before  it,  even  though  not  quite  so  long 
individually.  Another  of  this  section,  and  a 
bettor  coloured  Boan,  is  Negro  Long-pod.  It 
crops  equally  as  freely  as  Canadian  Wonder,  but 
unless  careful  treatment  is  given,  both  are  very 
liable  to  run  into  tall,  gross  growth  and  produce 


what  is  used  should  be  dug  in  early  in  the 
spring.  Ground  that  was  well  enriched  for  a 
previous  crop  does  capital,  simply  turning 
it  up  and  making  it  firm  when  tho  seed  is 
sown. 

Owners  of  small  gardens  anxious  to  secure 
early  pickings  are  often  tempted  to  sow  in  the 
open  too  soon,  losing  the  crop  through  tho  seed 
rotting  or  the  growth  becoming  cripplod  in  its 
earliest  stages.  By  far  the  best  way  is  to  sow 
sufficient  in  small  pots  for  a  few  rows  and  bring 
them  on  in  a  cool-frame,  planting  out  when  some 
(i  inches  high  and  protecting  from  cutting  winds 
with  evergreen  boughs.  For  those  who,  having 
a  Bmall  heated  glasshouse,  are  desirous  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  few  early  in  tho  season,  Osborn's  Forcing, 
Fulmer's  Forcing,  and  Newington  Wonder  are 
very  suitable. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES 
French  Beans  in  winter.— One  of  the 
best  sorts  I  have  lately  tried  for  the  earliest 
gathei  ings  is  Progress— certainly  rightly  named 
in  point  of  earliness,  freedom  in  bearing,  and 
sturdy  habit  of  gi  owth.  This  is  of  recent  intro 
duction.  Mohawk,  anothor  good  sort  of  older 
date,  is  still  depended  on  for  oarly  sowing, 
while  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Syon  House  Prolific 
are  each  desirable,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
for  so  many  kinds  to  be  grown.  There  are  so 
many  to  choose  from,  both  for  forcing  and  out¬ 
door  growth,  that  there  is  plenty  of  scopo  for 
trials  and  comparisons.  Earliest  of  All  is  tall 
for  an  early  Bean,  but  this  is  to  some  extent  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  tho  large  si/.o  of  the  pods,  which 
are  borne  freely.  Syon  House  is  dwarfer,  has  a 
good  constitution,  and  forces  well.  Tho  prac¬ 
tice  of  top-dressing,  once  so  commonly  in  voguo, 
is  now  almost  discontinued,  because  its  benefits 


liquid-manure  or  artificial  stimulants  will  sup¬ 
port  thorn  as  long  as  their  fruiting  season  lasts. 
— W.  S. 

Rat-tailed  Radish  (Rnpbanxis  caudatus)  —I  have 
come  ncroHB  a  "  Ruilii.li  ”  which  is  new  to  me.  They  call 
it  "  Rut- tailed  Radish."  and  is  grown  lihe  ordinary 
Radishes.  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  grow  it?— H.  t. 
Lindsay  (Copt.). 

[Tho  edible  part  of  this  Radish  is  not  the  root 
but  the  seed-vessel,  which  should  lie  gathered 


B.  nervosa  (Se«  page  MS.) 

are  not  proportioned  to  the  labour  given. 
There  is  more  gain  in  filling  the  pots  at  sowing 
time,  thus  giving  the  roots  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
thiB  Ariicularly  in  the  early- bearing  sorts. 
ifOhQ  commence  fruiting,  feeding  ^it^ 


B.  ariitata.  (Sec  page  MS.) 

before  it  is  fully  grown.  This  is  very  much 
elongated,  often  being  8  inches  to  10  inches  long. 
It  is  frequently  of  a  violet  colour,  and  has  a 
strong,  pungent  flavour.  Sow  the  seed  in  May, 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  in  a  warm 
position  if  possible.  In  about  three  months  the 
plants  commence  to  flower  and  yield  pods  or 
Hood-vessels.  The  fresh  pods  are  eaten  raw,  or 
they  may  be  pickled  in  vinegar.  ] 

Potatoes  In  shade.— Please  say  if  a  rather  shady 
piece  of  ground  1*  suitable  for  Potatoes?  On  south  it  has 
tho  etlgo  of  a  wood,  largo  trees,  though  not  very  near, 
but  taking  olT  sunshine  after  two  or  three  o'clock,  except 
in  height  of  summer.  To  the  west  there  is  a  Nut  orchard, 
low,  but  rather  thick ;  on  the  east  some  underwood  not  at 
present  very  high.  Can  you  also  give  mo  an  idea  of  what 
amount  of  ground  should  bo  planted  to  keep  a  household 
of  eighteen  all  the  year  round?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
quality  between  Hold  and  garden  Potatoes?  Are  the 
former  apt  to  be  coarser,  even  if  the  sonic  kind?— M.  L. 

[In  tho  description  you  give  of  your  ground  on 
which  you  propose  to  plant  Potatoes,  we  see 
nothing  likely  to  harm  them  from  excess  of 
shade.  Probably,  ouch  shade  as  is  furnished 
may  in  dry,  hot  weather  lie  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  We  strongly  advise  in  planting 
that  tho  rows  run  north  and  south,  as  tlio  mid¬ 
day  sun  will  then  shine  up  tho  rows  and  not 
across  thorn.  The  underwood  and  Nut-bushes 
east  and  west  will  not  harm  either  j  but  as  the 
ground  seems  open  to  tho  north  do  not  plant 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  April.  Also  give  the 
rows  a  width  of  fully  30  inches  between  them. 
The  space  of  ground  needed  to  furnish  a  supply 
to  a  household  of  eighteen  all  tho  year  cannot  bo 
estimated  by  anyone  without  some  knowledge  as 
to  tho  quality  of  tho  soil  and  the  cropping 
qualities  of  that  and  the  sort*  of  Potatoes 
grown.  But  if  you  consumed  a  bushel  of  tubers 
per  woek  you  would  ne.  d  a  crop  of  .">2  bushels  ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  rod,  a  fair  crop 
of  eating  tubers  would  need  25  rods  of  ground 
only.  Wo  should,  however,  advise  you  to  plant 
fully  40  rods— a  quarter  of  an  acre—  and  then, 
if  the  soil  and  varieties  bo  good,  jou  should  get 
an  ample  crop.  We  know  of  no  special  distinc¬ 
tion  between  garden  and  field  Potatoes  ;  but 
because  garden  soil  is  usually  so  much  deeper 
and  richer,  causing  strong  growors  like  Up-to- 
Date,  the  Bruce,  and  others,  to  produce  very 
gross  tops,  those  are  better  grown  in  fields  than 
in  gardens.] 

Coarse  Parsnips.— For  somo  years  I  have 
not  followed  tho  usual  plan  of  sowing  Parsnips 
in  February,  as  is  often  dono,  or  even  in  March. 
1  sow  a  few  rows  for  early  autumn  supplies,  but 
tho  best  roots  are  from  seeil  sown  in  April,  and 
though  these  do  not  roach  what  may  be  turmoil 
exhibition  size,  they  are  medium  roots  and  are 
preferred  to  larger  ones.  There  Is  less  waste, 
with  no  splitting  or  decay.  Anothor  point 
deserving  of  note  is  tho  quality  of  these  quickly 
grown  roots.  They  aro  left  in  the  soil  till 
March,  then  lifted  and  kept  under  a  north  wall, 
remaining  sound  much  longor  than  largo  roots 
raised  so  early.  I  have  found  many  roots  needed 
for  late  use  are  much  better  if  the  seed  is  sown 
quite  two  months  later  than  is  often  advised. 
Ni@>  |dflqqti(ofy  (klways  denote  quality  or  tend  to 
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Questiona— CtmrtM  and  answers  are  interna  w. 
Gordezuno  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rule s :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  ti 
the  Editor  of  Garden  iso,  37,  Southa  mpton- street ,  Covent 
Barden,  London,  belters  on  business  thould  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  aj  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardenino  has  to  be 
tent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Keeping  Coleuses  (J.  K.  R.  II.).— The  Coleus 
requires  a  warm-house  and  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50  degs.  during  the  winter.  The  plants  should  be  lifted 
before  frost  touches  them,  or  they  would  be  worthless.  A 
far  simpler  way  of  wintering  Colons  is  to  strike  cuttings  in 
July  or  early  August.  At  the  latter  time  the  firmer  open- 

air-made  cuttings  root  freely  in  a  shady  corner  in  the  open 

garden,  and  being  presently  lifted  and  potted  will  grow 
moderately  right  through  the  winter. 

Hardy  plants  for  poor  Boll  (Christabel).— It  you 
can  give  a  thoroughly  deep  digging  and  heavy  manuring 
you  could  grow  many  things,  irises,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
single  Pyrethrums,  Potentillaa,  Delphiniums,  oriental 
and  other  Poppies,  Bocoonia,  Oafllardias,  Stenactis, 
Columbines,  any  Eryngiums,  l.enton  Itoses,  Montbretias, 
Phloxes  (late  flowering),  Sunflowers  in  variety,  Oaltonia 
in  summer,  but  if  soil  is  very  wet  may  need  lifting; 
Iteleniums,  Kudbeckias,  and  many  others.  All  these  are 
hardy  and  enduring. 

Repotting Dlplacus  glutlnosus IK.  A,  Holton). 
—he  the  Diplacus  goes  partially  to  rest  during  the  sinter, 
your  better  way  will  be  to  leave  it  as  it  is  till  the  spring, 
giving  sufficient  water  during  that  time  to  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist.  In  March  it  may  be  cut  back  if  neces¬ 
sary,  putting  In  the  points  of  the  voting  growing  shoots 
as  cuttings,  and  treating  them  the  same  as  those  of  a 
J-'uchsia.  Then,  as  booh  as  the  old  plant  commences  to 
push  forth  young  shoots,  it  may  be  repotted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  By  this  means  you  will 
have  the  old  plant  reduced  to  convenient  proportions,  as 
well  as  some  young  ones,  which,  if  potted  on,  will  flo  ver 
during  the  summer.  Should  more  cuttings  be  neede  I,  a 
few  young  shoots  from  the  old  plant  after  the  cutting 
back  may  lie  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

Lapagerla.  soli  for  (C.  »'.  O.).— With  regard  to 
the  conditions  and  soil  required  for  the  Lapagena,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Gardkximi  Illvhtratkii 
for  October  flth,  page  117,  where  you  will  find  on  these 
points  all  that  you  require.  Concerning  the  possibility  of 
Bending  a  plant  at  Christmas,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  I-apageria  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  ; 
hence,  if  there  is  a  very  severe  frost  at  that  season  It 
would,  unless  specially  protected,  be  liable  to  suffer. 
Given  average  weather,  however,  It  may  Ire  sent  without 
risk,  as  if  carefully  packed,  4  degs.  or  &  degs.  of  frost  will 
not  injure  it.  If  the  plant  is  packed  in  a  dry  state,  the 
frost-resisting  power  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  Is  consider¬ 
able. 

wintering  Dahlia  roots  (George).-  Sow  Anemone 
seed  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  in  sandy  soil  in  March,  and 
place  them  in  a  greenhouse  near  the  light  to  germinate. 
A  cold  loft  is  not  a  safe  place  for  Dahlia  or  Begonia  tubers 
in  the  winter,  though  very  well  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  high.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  get  shallow 
Iroxes  th*t  are  broad  and  0  inches  deep.  After  you  have 
lifted  and  cleaned  the  roots  of  Dahlias,  put  a  little  soil  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  boxes,  then  cram  in  the  root*  as  close 
together  as  you  can,  and  All  in  about  them  with  fine  ashes. 
Stand  them  on  the  floor  of  your  greenhouse,  end  cover  so 
that  drip  cannot  get  at  them.  Still,  the  house  must  not 
lie  too  warm.  Have  you  no  cellar  where  frost  does  not 
penetrate?  Drip  from  other  plant*  and  warmth  are  the 
chief  dangers.  Put  yourGodiolus  and  Begonia  tubers  into 
dry  ('ocoa-nut-flbre  refuse  or  bran,  and  keep  them  in  stout 
paper  bags  or  boxes  in  a  fairly  dry,  but  not  warm,  room 
till  March,  when  the  Begonias  can  lie  potted  and  the 
Gladioli  planted  out. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (F.  G.  T.).— We  fear  you 
may  tlud  it  difficult  to  keep  Geraniums  through  the  winter 
without  some  Arc-heat  in  your  greenhouse.  These  places 
are  (or  all  tender  things  mere  death  traps,  unless  you  can 
provide  warmth.  You  had  far  better  lift  your  plantscare- 
fully,  shake  from  them  the  soil,  and  nick  off  some  of  the 
older  leaves,  then  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  and  haug  them 
root*  upwards  in  a  cellar  where  frost  doe*  not  |>enetrate. 
.Many  of  them  may  live  through  the  winter.  You  can  also 
get  boxes,  4  inches  deep  inside,  and  about  12  inches  broad, 
and,  into  these  set  the  root*  thickly,  covering  them  well  up 
with  some  fine  soil  and  coal-ashes.  Pick  off  the  coarser 
leaves  only,  but  do  not  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plant*,  or 
the  branches  will  damp  and  die.  Give  each  boxful  a  good 
watering.  Stand  them  to  partially  draiu,  then  place  them 
in  a  dry  room  near  a  window,  but  frost  must  be  excluded. 
It  may  be  needful  to  place  them  outdoors  occasionally  and 
lightly  water  them.  The  plants  will  need  to  be  potted  up 
in  the  spring. 

Two  good  climbing  Roses  for  cold  green¬ 
house  (hi.  Kau.f mann)  —Shade  on  the  south  side  of  a 
greenhouse  is  rather  a  serious  drawback  to  successful  cul¬ 
ture  of  Roses  in  early  spring,  when  the  plnnts  require  all 
the  sunlight  they  can  obtain.  We  think,  however,  if  you 
so  train  the  plauts  that  the  growths  receive  as  much  light 
as  posa  ble  you  would  be  able  to  grow  the  old  favourite 
Uloire  de  Dijon,  for  one,  and  to  provide  some  nice  reel  buds  ; 
Uheshunt  Hybrid  would  lie  another.  They  would  grow 
very  well  in  boxes,  provided  they  are  of  fair  size,  but  half 
a  paraffin-cask  would  be  lictter.  Bund  the  box  or  cask 
upon  two  or  three  bricks,  make  live  or  six  Inch  holes  in 
lot  tom,  and  give  2  inches  or  :f  inches  of  crocks.  Kill  the 
■lask  nearly  full  of  the  following  oomposbr^Three  part* 
loam  and  one  part  cow-dung,  ,  well  Aixed  gowv  m.  \ 


Pres*  the  soil  firmly  in  the  tub,  then  plant  a  pot  plant,  the 
heat  kind  being  what  arc  known  in  the  trade  a*  "extra- 
sized  Roses."  Such  plants  have  growths  S  feet  to  10  feet 
long,  and  will  give  a  nice  lot  of  blossom  in  the  spring.  The 
Roses  may  be  planted  at  once.  Be  careful  to  well  soak  the 
ball  of  earth  In-fore  planting,  and  when  turning  them  out 
of  their  pota  the  ball  ol  earth  must  on  no  account  be 
broken. 

Azalea  mollis  In  pots  (Mollis).— This  can  he 

grown  and  flowered  under  either  of  the  modes  you  allude 
to.  If  grown  and  flowered  altogether  in  pots  the  plant* 
will  need  careful  potting  in  a  soil  principally  compost  d  ol 
sandy  peat,  and  when  the  flowering  season  is  over  they 
must  not  be  at  once  exposed  to  cold,  cutting  winds,  hut 
gradually  hardened  off.  If  this  is  well  done  the  whole  of 
the  leaves  will  he  retained  in  good  condition,  ami  when  all 
danger  from  frosts  is  over  the  plants  may  be  plunged  out- 
of-doors  in  an  0|ien  spot-  A  bed  of  Coooa-nuttlbre-refuse 
is  the  best  plunging  material,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  roots 
in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture.  During  the  summer  the 
plnnts  must  lie  carefully  watered,  and  occasionally  a  little 
weak  liquid-manure  given.  In  this  way  tile  flower-buds 
will  set  quite  freely,  and  the  blossoms  on  established  plant* 
remain  fresh  for  a  longer  period  than  those  that  are  just 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  t«ken  into  the  green¬ 
house  Planting  out  and  forcing  in  alternate  years  are  also 
practiced  with  advantage  by  many,  but  in  cither  case  the 
principal  rood  to  success  is  to  see  that  the  plants  arc 
proiieriy  supplied  with  water  throughout  the  summer,  and 
arc  not  crowded  up,  as  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  very 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  flower-bud*. 

Number  of  leaflets  on  cultivated  Roses 
and  the  stock  (Guddah). — There  is  no  hard-and-f.st 
rule  as  to  the  number  of  leaflets  upon  cultivated  Roses.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  wild  stocks  usually  employed— 
namely,  the  Brier,  and  also  the  Manettl— have  seven 
leaflets:  in  fact,  the  Manetti  has  sometimes  -s  many  os 
nine.  But  there  arc  other  Roses,  the  Noisettes,  such  as 
the  kind  you  name— Airnve  Vibcrt—  the  climbing  Polyantha 
Rose*,  nnd  some  of  the  Rose  species  that  also  possess  seven 
leaflets.  You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  Brier  suckers  or  the  Manetti,  for  usually  the  kinds 
budded  upon  them,  such  as  the  lltbrid  Pcrpetuals and  the 
dwarf  Teas,  possess  but  live  leaflets,  and  they  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  stocks  The  foliage  of  the  Brier 
is  quite  distinct  from  cultivated  Rose  foliage.  It  is  a  light 
dull-green,  and  the  Manetti  towards  the  points  is  a  bright 
Grass-green,  the  shoots  being  studded  with  reddish  spines. 
You  oould  easily  compare  the  growths  which  have  sprung 
up  so  thickly  with  a  piece  of  wild  Brier  cut  from  a  hedge. 
Most  growers  use  the  Brier  stock  now  when  own  root*  arc 
not  resorted  to,  but  it  is  just  as  possible  these  numerous 
growths  may  be  the  Manetti ;  if  so,  you  should  remove 
them  without  delay. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Maples  for  effect  (•/.  H.  II.  II ).— These  Maples 

prefers  mixture  of  peut  and  lo ml,  while  not  objecting  t ) 
tile  former  almost  entirely.  The  combination  would  do 
quite  well  if  you  get  nil  coloured  together,  hut  the  Maple 
would  lie  rather  late  in  summer  getting  itH  best  colour, 
while  the  blue  Tufted  I’ansy  would  possibly  have  passed 
it*  best,  and  the  Thyme  lie  losing  somewhat  of  its  more 
golden  tint.  Have  you  thought  of  it  from  this  stand¬ 
point  ? 

Tall,  hardy  Heaths  (.V.  A.,  Acton).— Erica  lusi- 
tanica  or  codonodes  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  the 
taller  growing  Heaths.  It  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet  to 
5  feet.  Tile  flowers,  which  are  borne  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  are  white,  touched  with  pink.  Erica 
mediterranca,  with  rosy-purple  flowers  borne  in  the 
spring,  reaclus  much  the  same  height ;  but  perhaps  the 
colour  would  not  please  you,  in  which  case  there  still 
remains  the  Tree  Heath  (Erica  arborca),  a  large  bush  with 
white  flowers,  but,  unfortunately,  tender,  except  in  par¬ 
ticularly  favoured  localities. 

Irish  Yews  not  growing  (Frensham)  —  (1)  Your 
better  way  will  lie,  as  you  suggest,  to  lift  the  Yews  and 
replant  them  in  richer  soil.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  suffered  from  drought  as  well  as 
poorness  of  soil ;  ihercfore,  In  planting  them  leave  the  soil 
in  the  shape  of  a  hanin,  a  i  that  it  will  ho  possible  to  water 
them  thoroughly  should  the  weather  prove  very  dry. 
The  Irish  Yew  thrives  much  better  in  a  good  holding 
loam  than  where  the  soil  is  hot  and  sandy,  hence  some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
which  it  Is  planted.  (2)  There  is  no  pure  white  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  the  so-called  whites  being  tinged 
either  with  pink  or  lavender.  (3)  Ordinary  lime  that  has 
been  slacked  should  be  used,  the  unslacked  being  of  too 
burning  a  nature. 

FRUIT 

Fruit-trees  not  bearing  (II.  J.  <!.).  —  As  your 

soil  Is  a  somewhat  heavy  marl,  we  can  understand  that 
when  the  tree  roots  get  into  it  they  go  deep,  and  thus 
cause  a  liberal  wood  production  rather  than  fruit.  If  you 
could  make  up  in  one  part  of  your  ground  a  lire  of  coal 
and  wood,  and  then  put  some  of  the  clay  on  over  it  to 
burn  or  char,  then  were  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  about  the 
tree  roots,  it  would  do  goo.  1 .  In  any  case,  vour  beat 
course  is  to  have  every  tree  lifted  so  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  have  the  roots  and  heads  both  well  pruned,  then 
replant  them  more  shallow  than  before,  adding  to  the  soil 
old  mortar  refuse,  which  is  badlv  wanted,  and  wood-ashes. 
Manure  Is  not  required.  Each  tree  should  be  on  a  rather 
slight  mound  of  soil.  After  planting  odd  to  eich  a 
surface  dressing  of  long  manure  to  keep  out  frost. 

Damson  wine  (A.  D.  C).— The  usual  proportion  of 
fruit  is  7  lb  per  gallon  of  water.  Bruise  the  fruit  in  a 
large  lull,  add  tho  water,  stir  It  well,  then  leave  for  three 
da} s.  Then  have  a  fine  sieve  resting  on  laths  over 
another  tub,  and  ladle  the  "must,"  as  it  is  called,  to 
strain  through  the  bIovc  into  the  tub  below.  All  stones 
and  lie  sit  in  the  sieve  may  bo  put  into  coarse  eloths  and 
be  wrung,  so  as  to  express  any  liquid  left  in  it.  When 
Anally  strained,  measure  the  quantity  of  liquid  and  allow 
3  lb.  of  moist  sugar  per  gallon.  Stir  well  and  allow  to 
ferment  for  .» imupic  of  davs.  Then,  having  aclean.  sweet 
cask  slighted  tilted  sideways,  p  it  the  liquid  Into  it.  and 
as  the  ferment  rises  skim  it  from  the  bunghole.  In  a 
fortnight  the  liquor  should  lie  steady,  when  you  can  place 
a  bung  in  the  hole  lightly ,  not  Anally  driving  it  home  for 
m pie  of  weeks  If  the  wine  lie  thought  too  sli  irp  odd 
•f  sugar,  as  that  will  not  cause  fermentation. 
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SHORT  REPLIES. 

W.  II'.  (I.— I.eave  the  Pine  needles,  etc.,  on  the  ground. 
They  act  os  a  good  mulch,  and  prevent  the  soil  drying 
out - Uoylake.— You  cannot  do  better  than  grow  Blen¬ 

heim  Pippin  or  Wellington. Lara.— Your  trees  are 

covered  with  scale,  and  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  that 
the  foliage  is  so  dirty.  You  will  have  to  wash  them  well 

during  the  winter  with  some  good  insecticide - Bryrn. 

—  Kindly  say  what  kind  of  plant*  vou  mean,  whether  fine 
leaved  or  flowering,  and  if  flowering,  at  what  season  you 

want  them  to  be  at  their  best? - Hay  Grant. — Yes,  you 

may  niovo  the  two  hardy  plant*  now,  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  Kern  wo  should  leave  till  the  spring  till 

growth  has  started. - M.  I‘.  L.  K.— Your  best  plan 

will  be  to  hate  a  grating  over  the  pipes,  on  this  laying 

your  Cocoa-nut-lllire. - ./  II'.  z,.— Bee  reply  to 

"  H.  K  B  "  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  15,  p  381. - C.  /’.—See 

reply  to  "A.  .1.  T."ln  our  issue  of  Sept.  15,  p  3S0 - 

Maryland*.— In  the  case  of  the  Syringa,  cut  out  all  the 
old  and  exhaust*  d  wood  and  allow’  the  new  growths  room. 
On  these  you  will  have  the  bloom.  The  Acacia  you  may 

prune  os  you  suggest. - J.  M.  Davies.— Caterpillar  of  tho 

Death's-head  Moth  (Acherontia  atropos).  Several  notes 

have  lately  appeared  on  this  in  our  pages. - L.  A.  P — 

Hobday's  "villa  Gardening,"  price  (is.  fid.,  from  this 

office. - Hardwick.— Gradually  dry  off  those  you  have 

in  the  pols.  and  store  in  the  pota  in  some  place  free  from 
frost  and  drip.  Those  in  the  open  you  can  lift,  allowing 
the  steins  to  ripen  off,  and  then  store  in  dry  sand  in  boxes 

in  the  same  position. - A.  II.  Moore.— See  the  notes  that 

have  appeared  in  recent  issues  re  Montbretias. 

*•*  Any  eommumeoewns  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  thould  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  thould  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GiRDRiraa 
Illustrated,  87,  Southampton- street.  Strand.  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
«hould  be  tent  at  one  time 

Names  of  plants.— A.  11.  C.—l,  Aster  acris;  2, 
Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus ;  3,  Aster  Novi-Beigii  var.  ;  4, 

Aster  cordifoliua  clegans;  5,  Aster  Shorti  - John 

Mrnaul.—\,  The  Service-tree  (I'yrus  Aria);  2,  Solanum 

nigrum  ;  3,  Cytisus  racemosus;  4,  Acacia  sp. - C.  Bowen. 

— I,  The  Black  Thorn  ;  2,  Tho  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum 

OpulUB). - M.  Gray. — 1,  Dartmouth  Crab  ;  2,  Cratmgus, 

cannot  name  from  leaves :  3,  Spinoa  flagelllforuiis,  should 

like  to  see  in  flower. - Mrs.  Gough.— Kleroma  holoseri- 

cum. - Woodsitle,  U'reay,  Carlisle.— i  j,  Pyrus  torrni- 

nalis  (Wild  Service);  i,  Alnus  glutinosa  incisa  (Cut- 

leaved  Alder. - !•'  1,  Siiphium  perfollatum ;  2, 

Heleniutn  nudiflorum ;  3,  Siiphium  trifoliatum  ;  4, 

Statice  incana  hybrida - Miss  Lewis  Jones.  Cassia 

florihunda. - Bryrn.— The  leaves  you  send  are  those  of 

Salisburia  adianr  ifolia  (the  Maiden-hair-tre-).  It  is  quite 

hardy. - Robert  Greenmg  —  Impossible  to  say  from 

leaves  only. - C.  P.  Lincoln  Field.— 1,  As'er  Nov*)- 

Anglia)  roseus :  2,  A.  Novi-Belgii  F.  W.  Buibidge;  3,  A. 

horizontally  Rose  Crnmoisic-Superieur. - R  Bellows. — 

We  cannot  name  florists' flowers. - Mrs.  Croft  on- French. 

— Specimt-n  too  shrivelled  up  to  identify. - A.  H.  Moore. 

— l’terls  cretica.  Do  not  pot  until  the  spring,  when  it 

begins  to  throw  up  fresh  fronds - Ralph  Price.— 1, 

Thuja  gigantea  ;  2,  Ketlnospora  obtusa  variegata. 

Names  of  fruits.— Rev.  J.  Neuman.— 1,  Striped 

Beaufln  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins. - Mrs.  It.— Pear 

Souvenir  de  Oongres. - Dr.  Guillemanl,  Cambridge. — 

1,  Kibston  Pippin  ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  3,  Beauty  of 
Kent  (small) ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  5,  Ecklinville 

S'  tilling ;  A,  Washington. - F.  Symon  Jeune.—l,  Large, 

Beauty  of  Kent  ;  2,  Small,  Ribston. - Pomona .— 1, 

Rihston  ;  2,  Uyiner  :  4,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  6,  Specimen  too 
poor ;  0,  Golden  Pippin.  Pear,  8,  Please  send  better 

specimen:  7,  Plum  Ooc's  Golden  Drop. - Wfnfon.— 1, 

BeurrC  Hardy  ;  2,  Beurri  Baltet  Pere  ;  3.  Conference  ;  4, 

Doyen nt  du  Cornice. - AM*-**.— Numbers  had  all  become 

detached  in  box - J.  Marp.'e.—l,  Probably  Ribeton 

Pippin,  should  like  to  sec  later ;  2,  Lord  Derby  ;  3, 1-ondon 
Pippin  :  4,  Not  recognised  ;  5,  Minchall  Crab  ;  0,  Not 
recognised;  7,  Norfolk  Beefing;  others  too  poor  sDeci- 

mens  to  identify. - Primrose. — Apples:  1  Small  Cox'* 

Pomona  ;  2,  Stirling  Castle  ;  3,  lord  Suffield  ;  4,  Not 
recognised,  l’ears :  6,  Autumn  Bergamot;  fl  and  7, 
Sena  when  ripe. Mrs.  .Viced.— Waltham  Abbey  Seed¬ 
ling. - A.  J  R.,  Mareham.— 1,  Autumn  Bergamot ;  2, 

Ileum'-  Superfin.  -  A.  P.  W.  Bade.— Pear,  A,  Bourn! 
d'Atnanlis ;  Apple*,  B,  not  recognised  ;  O,  Crimson  Queen¬ 
ing. - Mrs.  Bowen  —Apple  llawthornden  ;  Pear  Sou¬ 
venir  do  Congrcs - Katvard  J.  Baicley.— Royal  George  ; 

yes,  it  would  do  better  indoors. - Mynard  —  Impossible 

to  namo,  being  crushed  out  ol  recognition. - Littleton 

Hay.—h,  Ionise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  B,  Ribston  Pippin  ; 
C,  French  Crab. - J.  J.  Atkinson  —  1,  Strloed  Beaufln  ; 

2,  Not  recognised :  3,  French  Crab. - lIolbeach.—\, 

Brown  Ileum);  2,  Bourn!  Stcrckmans;  8,  Yorkshire 

Greening  ;  4,  Ribston. - W.  C.  H.  Looker  —2,  General 

Todlebcn ;  3,  Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  6,  Ileum!  Diel ;  8, 
Ileum!  Goubault.  — A.  11.  Uarroaate.— 1,  Siberian  Crab ; 

2,  Pvrus  Malus  florihunda. - C.  II.  Cope,  Finchley,  N.— 

Apple  (large)  Alfriston  ;  (medium)  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 

(email)  Bijou.  Pear  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. - F.  W.  X. 

—1,  Striped  Beaufln  ;  2,  Adam's  Pcarmain  ;  3,  Hawthorn- 

den  ;  4,  Please  send  again. - IP.  Hennard  Belt.— Apple 

King  of  the  Pippins.  Pears :  A,  Souvenir  de  Congres  ; 

B.  OIou  Morceau. - H.  G.  R.— Apples :  1  and  2,  Cockle 

Pippin.  Pear,  specimen  too  poor  to  identify. - Adam,— 

14,  Apple  Mire  de  M inage ;  24,  Carlisle  Codlin  ;  30,  King 
of  the  Pippins. _ 

Catalogues  received.  —  Dickson's,  Chester.  — 

Forest  Trees,  etc. - L  Spath,  Berlin.—  List  of  Trees  and 

Fruit  Trees - G  Benard,  Orleans,  Vrancc- Cata¬ 
logue  of  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. - Kerr  Bros  ,  38,  High-street, 

Dumfries,  N  B.—  tatalogui  of  Bulbs,  Boses,  etc.—— 
F  W  Kelsev.  170.  Broadway,  New  York.— CAotee  Hardy 

Trees  and  Shrubs. - Parsons  and  Sons,  Co.,  Flushing, 

Long  Island,  New  York  —Dec  diious  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

_ Kilcy  Scott,  Station  Nurseries.  Horsham.— Catalogue 

ol  Nursery  Stock  :  Special  List  of  Bulbs,  Roses.  Carna¬ 
tions,  etc. - F.  0.  Ileinemann.  Erfurt. — Special  Trade 

dth'rttf  Sprcialitwit  anil  Morcltit*. - J*men  Carter  an<l 

Co.,  High  Holborn.-f.f-f  of  Cross  bred  Wheats. 

r  i  n  mi  Q{rihz  '.o  pressure  on  our  space  several  replies  have 
been  unhvotrtaBly  left  over. 
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VEGETABLE  8s 


SOILS  FOR  POTATOES. 

M  ts  v  who  grow  Potatoes  never  trouble  about 
'iiny  special  preparation  of  the  soil  for  them, 
mil  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  grow  them  on  a 
lirly  fallow  where  the  necessary  hoeing  awl 
cleaning  will  kill  some  troublesome  weed  or 
mother  that  has  established  itself.  This  is,  of 
rourse,  wrong,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  lot  of 
',}ur  Potato  troubles.  Time  after  time  I  have 

•  -cr-eived  samples  of  Potatoes  from  growers  in 
lifferent  localities  with  the  request  that  I  should 
’.ell  them  what  was  wrong  with  them.  In  nine 
rases  out  of  ten  poverty  and  unsuitability  of 
toil  have  been  evidently  the  cause,  for  the 
.libera  have  been  exceedingly  small  for  the 
umls  sent— so  small  in  some  cases  as  to  he 

•  {uite  unrecognisable — and  bear  that  stunted 
ook  that  shows  plainly  the  want  of  suitable 

plain  food  in  the  soil  Fresh  farmyard  manure 
mt  in  with  the  sets  cannot  really  be  of  great 
iervice  to  tho  crop,  and  owing  to  the  soil 
laving  lain  *  lose  and  inert  all  the  season 

•  njurious  acids  that  damage  the  tender  bkin 
■f  the  growing  tuber  are  formed.  Nature  try- 

vying  to  remedy  this  fault,  the  flesh  of  the  Potato 
•-•rows  out  at  that  point,  making  either  a  very 
.ugly- shaped  or  a  scabby  tuber. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  successful  culture 
if  Potatoes  is  preparing  the  land  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  autumn.  Whatever  crop  they  follow 
'should  be  off  the  ground  by  September,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  sulliciently  softened  on 
heavy  lands  or  directly  the  crop  is  cleared  from 
'lighter  ones,  let  it  he  as  deeply  ploughed  as 
-possible  or  well  dug,  as  the  case  maybe.  If 
farmyard  manure  is  to  he  used,  it  should  be 
spread  thinly  and  regularly  before  digging,  and 
'  the  soil  left  as  rough  ns  possible.  But  there 
are  other  materials  that  may  often  be  cot  that 

•  are  more  suitable  for  Potatoes,  and  a  heap  of 
well-prepared  compost  applied  either  now  or 

j.in  spring  is  a  valuable  aid.  The  cleanings  of 
i  ponds  and  ditches,  odds  and  ends  of  soil,  verge 
dinpings,  and  coal-ashes  with  a  good  sprinkling 
'  of  lime  when  it  is  being  turned,  are  only  a  few 
,  of  the  materials  that  a  careful  gardener  may 
gather  on  most  estates,  these  helping  out  tho 
;  often  very  short  allowance  of  manure  and  suit- 
ing  this  important  crop  exactly.  About  burnt 
.  earth  and  charred  garden  refuse  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  much.  This  material  is  so  well 
known  as  a  valuable  aid  to  Potato  culture  that 
little  of  it  is  likely  to  be  wasted.  This  may, 
howevor,  be  kept  dry  and  off  tho  land  until  the 

•  linal  preparations  for  planting  are  in  progress, 
as  it  is  quick-acting  in  a  chemical  way  when 
rains  follow  planting,  anil  is  also  useful  for 
placing  along  the  drills  and  furrows,  the  tubers 
always  turning  out  very  clean  afterwards.  Rut 
even  tho  fact  of  exposing  the  land  to  frost  and 
rains  in  winter  is  a  great  help.  It  purifies  and 
cleanses  it,  besides  making  it  work  very  much 
better  in  spring,  and  it  is  always  a  sign  of  very 
bad  management  when  you  see  a  farmer  plough¬ 
ing  old  land,  or  a  cottager  or  gardener  digghg 
i  t  and  planting  at  the  same  time.  The  effectVf 
such  dilatory  work  is  worse  in  a  dry  season 


than  a  wet  one,  especially  on  heavy  lands  where 
the  ground  turns  up  lumpy  and  dries  hard,  and 
one  has  to  wait  for  rain  before  hoeing  or  mould¬ 
ing  up  can  be  done.  The  Potato  is  a  long- 
suffering  plant,  and  takes  care  of  itself  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  against  very  long  odds,  hut 
no  one  who  will  give  it  proper  cultivation  on 
practical  lines  is  likely  to  lose  by  the  experi¬ 
ment.  11. 

CROPPING  LAND  FOR  PROFIT. 

(Rkfi.y  to  “  E.  1).  M.”) 

Where  land  is  naturally  good,  and  has  been 
deeply  dug  anil  well  manured,  Strawberries 
prove  to  he  a  very  profitable  crop  for  throe 
years.  The  soil  should  he  well  cleaned  of 
weeds.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  a  crop  of 
fairly  early  Potatoes,  as  those  help  to  clean  and 
pulverise  the  soil.  If  these  be  taken  oil' early 
in  August,  and  tho  ground  again  manured  nnd 
well  dug,  then  the  strongest  of  the  season’s 
runners  are  obtained  and  planted  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  at  once,  they  should  give  some  line  fruit 
the  following  year.  But  we  fear  if  you  plant 
now  with  late  runners  you  will  find  few  of  thorn 
to  fruit  next  summer,  although  they  may  do  so 
very  finely  tho  following  year.  To  have  had 
strong  plants  to  put  out  now  they  should  have 
been  lifted  as  early  runners,  and  dibbled  out 
(»  inches  apart  in  a  nursery  bed  early  in  tho 
season.  Then  by  this  time  they  would  he 
strong  and  well  rooted.  Generally  thero  are 
few  hotter  market  varieties  than  Royal  Sovereign, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Latest  of  All.  We  fear 
St.  Joseph  will  not  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable 
varioty,  as  tho  fruits  are  small,  and  in  tho 
autumn  thero  is  hut  email  demand.  We  cannot 
well  advise  you  as  to  when  summer  fruits  would 
bo  ripe  at  Carrick-on-Suir.  All  depends  on 
your  local  temperature,  but  you  should  have 
fruit  from  early  May  until  tho  middle  of  July 
at  least. 

Strawberry  forcing  is  profitable  where  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  anu  there  is  ample  glass¬ 
house  room  for  the  purposo,  and  plenty  ol  heat 
can  be  furnished  in  the  winter.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  tho  earliest  of  the  runners  from  the  beds 
must  ho  layered  into  small  pots,  he  kept  watered 
for  a  fow  weeks,  then  cut  off  and  removed, 
being  then  put  with  good  loamy  soil  into  C-ineh 
and  7-inch  pots  for  fruiting.  It  is,  however, 
very  expensive  work.  To  do  any  good,  at  least 
from  2,1100  to  .3,00*)  plants  should  lie  lajcrcd. 
I,ate  runners  are  worthless  now  for  forcing. 

As  to  vegetables,  you  can  plant  Cabbages  for 
spring  cutting,  especially  some  good  early 
variety,  like  Kllam  s  Early.  But  you  must  get 
all  uncropped  land  well  manured  and  dug  or 
trenched  during  tho  winter,  then  in  February 
sow  early  Peas  and  Broad  Beans.  Make  two 
other  sowings  of  the  latter  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  each,  and  sow  Peas  for  succession  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  up  to  tho  end  of  April. 
Also  sow  Carrots,  Onions,  Beets,  Parsnips,  or 
Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans,  and  all  other  forms 
of  vegetables  in  their  season  for  succostion. 
Raspberries  are  always  productive  and  profit- 
,ble  ;  get  Superlative.  The  best  Grapes  for 
re  l^lSck  Jfamburgh  and  Alicante.  Your 
Itiiy^treiV-should  bo  destroyed,  or  at  lnMf 
hard  thm«ed  out  in  the  winter,  and  finally 


destroyed  when  you  have  a  fresh  lot  planted 
and  beginning  to  fruit.  The  old  onos  seem  past 
usefulness.  .Small  fruit  never  does  pay  to  pro¬ 
duce.  No  doubt  the  finest  of  the  single  Violets, 
Princess  of  Wales,  California,  and  Victoria 
Regina,  would  pay  well  if  you  have  a  market  for 
the  flowers.  This  is  information  enough  to  go 
on  with.  Ask  other  questions  as  you  need 
advice,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  each 
time.  _ 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  large  Marrow.— The  iollowin/  account  of  a  .Mar¬ 
row  which  was  arown  this  summer  in  a  cottage  garden  at 
Rrompton,  It  S  o.,  Yorkshire,  may  interest  jour  readers  : 
The  name  o(  the  variety  is  tho  Yellow  Hundredweight . 
When  cut  last  week  the  Marrow  weighed  5  st.  10  lb.  ;  It 
measures  5  feet  !l  inches  round  from  stalk  to  Imsi-  anil 
5  feet  1  inch  in  girth.— M.  S.  CAVI.KY. 

Growing  Cucumbers  without  ven¬ 
tilation.— Cucumbers  grown  thus  are  much 
oatier  to  manage,  especially  in  the  spring  when 
the  weather  i'b  rather  variable.  All  that  is 
required  h  a  saturated  atmosphere.  If  the  at¬ 
mosphere  becomes  dry  the  leaves  get  wilted, 
but  so  long  as  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
is  abundant  thero  will  be  no  scorching.  This 
system,  of  courso,  takes  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
plants,  hut  I  can  run  the  plants  started  in 
January  on  to  September  if  required.  The 
growth  is  extremely  rapid,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  stopping  and  thinning,  which  must  not 
bo  postponed,  or  the  plants  will  be  run  out 
before  their  time.  Of  courso,  there  is  more  or 
less  ventilation  through  tho  laps  and  crevices, 
but  these  if  numerous  are  not  advantages,  as 
they  let  out  tho  moisture.  As  a  rule  the  plants 
on  the  non-ventilation  system  are  healthier,  and 
red-apider  cannot  live  in  tho  saturated  atmos¬ 
phere.  Fruit  grown  under  such  conditions  may 
not  keep  quite  so  fresh  possibly.  The  houses 
for  Cucumbers  should,  I  think,  run  cast  and 
wett,  then  when  the  hot  weather  comes  a 
thin  shade  on  tho  south  side  makes  all  com¬ 
fortable  and  the  plants  still  have  plenty  of 
light.  — G. 

Peas  and  dry  weather.— Tliu  plan  of 
digging  a  trench  anil  filling  it  with  manure  for 
the  roots  to  grow  in  I  strongly  object  to.  Peas 
growing  in  such  a  preparation  more  easily 
succumb  to  drought  if  thoy  aro  not  regularly 
and  copiously  watered.  In  such  a  preparation 
the  roots  quickly  ramble  to  the  extent  of  trench, 
the  wullliko  tides  of  this  trench  too  often  acting 
as  a  root  deterrent.  When  the  land  is  deeply 
trenched  and  lutliciently  manured  in  the  autumn, 
well  broken  up  and  pulverised  in  tho  spring, 
choosing  dry  weather  if  tho  soil  lie  at  all  heavy 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  a  thorough  and  cor¬ 
rect  preparation  is  then  obtained.  All  that  is 
afterwards  necessary  then  is  to  draw  out  a  wide 
drill  and  sow  the  seed  thinly,  earth  up  (he 
plants  when  I  inches  of  growth  have  been  made, 
and  mulch  1  foot  wide  on  either  side  of  tho  row 
with  half-rotted  farmyard-manure.  It  is  ustlci  s 
to  wait  until  tho  bulk  of  the  moisture  hi  r 
evaporated  from  the  soil  before  applying  a 
mulching  of  some  description.  Seldom  indeul 
does  early  mulching  do  harm.  I  have  neve  r  j  et 
heard  of  (Peas, being  tQOj  wet  at  the  roots  in  ihe 
months  of  June,  July,  or  August.  Some  pern  t  s 
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thinK_tlie  reyerRo  in  .more  often,  trie  caune.  —  M. 
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Conservatory. — Small  fires  will  be  re¬ 
quired  now  on  damp  days  and  cold  nigh's,  but 
on  bright  days  it  will  be  more  economical  to  let 
the  fire  go  out  and  light  again  in  the  afternoon. 
Keep  the  flues  and  everything  about  the  boiler 
clean  so  that  the  full  amount  of  heat  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fuel.  To  be  economical  the 
boiler  must  be  full  large  for  its  work,  so  that 
after  the  fire  is  fairly  started  the  damper  may 
be  pushed  in,  leaving  only  about  1  inch  or  so  of 
draught.  The  fire  will  then  go  on  burning 
slowly  for  hours,  the  fire  always  bright  and  the 
heat  just  where  it  ought  to  be— playing  round 
the  boiler,  not  rushing  up  the  chimney.  During 
wet  days  the  Bpongo  may  be  used  to  remove 
dust  aiid  other  impurities  from  the  foliage,  as 
the  syringe  will  have  to  be  laid  by  for  some 
time  now.  How  very  bright  the  winter-flower¬ 
ing  Trop:r-olums  are.  There  are  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  T.  Lobbianum  which  are  very  effective 
either  as  pot  plants  or  planted  out  and  trained 
to  festoon  about  the  house.  Fireball,  Meteor, 
and  Trentham  .Surprise  are  good.  The  last- 
named  is  rather  a  stronger  grower  than  the 
others,  and  the  flowers  a  trifle  larger.  Acalypha 


nearly  always  in  bloom,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
good  old  plants  now  absent  from  many 
collections.  In  many  gardens  now  there  is  a 
rage  for  special  things  which  must  be  grown 
in  quantity,  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  good 
old  plants,  both  stove  and  greenhouse,  have 
disappeared.  Caladiums  and  Amaryllises  will 
now  be  resting.  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  will 
also  be  approaching  the  resting  stage  ;  but  there 
are  lovely  things  in  Gesneras  that  are  now 
coming  into  flower.  Tydieas  are  very  pretty, 
but  do  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  ;  there  is 
too  much  sameness  about  them.  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  intended  for  cutting  should  be  lifted  up 
into  the  light.  These  may  be  grown  in  baskets, 
or  plants  in  5-inch  pots  may  be  dropped  into 
rings  made  of  wire  and  suspended  from  the 
roof.  This  is  a  system  often  adopted  by  market 
Fern  growers.  It  increases  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  house  and  hardens  the  fronds  at  the  same 
time.  Night  temperature  6-3  dogs. ,  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture  to  be  regulated  a  -.cording  to  the 
temperature.  Watering  should  be  looked  over 
in  the  morning,  but  at  all  times  and  seasons 
the  grower  should  be  on  the  alert  to  supply  the 
needs  of  any  plant  that  wants  water. 

Making  new  borders  for  fruifc- 
bouS93- — The  autumn  is  a  favourite  time  for 


Apple  Cox's  Orange.  (See  page  45S.) 


building  glass-houses,  and  a?  soon  as  the  house 
is  completed  the  borders  have  to  be  made  and 
the  trees  planted.  Stone  fruits  are  best  planted 
in  November  where  possible,  and  the  best  soil 
for  Peaches  is  a  rather  heavy,  adhesive  loam. 
In  this  the  trees,  under  good  management,  will 
last  many  years  and  bear  very  fine  truit.  Good 
drainage  is  very  important,  and  there  should  be 


Xanderi  is  an  interesting  plant  when  well  done, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  become  popular,  as 
it  does  not  appenr  to  last  long  in  the  room  when 
taken  indoors.  Watering  should  be  done  early 
in  the  day  so  that  the  damp  created  may  pass 
off  before  night.  A  little  air  along  the  ridge 
will  bo  beneficial,  especially  if  many  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  present.  If  hard- wooded  plants  w  . 

are  kept  in  this  house  their  place  is  at  the  cool  some  means  of  keeping  the  roots  from  going 
end,  and  air  should  be  given  these  more  freely,  down  too  deeply,  especially  into  a  bad  subsoil. 
Salvia  grandiflora  is  a  very  bright  thing  and  !  From  2  feet  to  2&  feet  is  deep  enough  for  any 
easily  grown  into  large  plants,  but  planting  out  and  every  kind  of  fruit-tree.  When  the  borders 
oirly  in  June  and  lifting  in  September  give  are  deeper  something  generally  goes  wrong, 
best  results.  F.arly  potted  bulbs,  especially  j  Fairly  shallow,  well-drained  borders,  with  sur- 
Roman  Hyacinths,  will  bear  a  little  forcing  now  face  feeding,  are  the  best.  Where  the  subsoil 
if  required  in  bloom  early.  The  long-stalked 
Violets,  California,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Amiral  Avellan,  in  good  sized  pots,  three  plants 
in  a  pot,  will  be  useful  for  forming  groups,  as 
fragrance  in  the  conservatory  will  always  be 
desirable.  Palms  and  Tree-Ferns  are  alw 


ferns  are  always 
valuable  for  giving  elevation  and  finish  to  the 
various  groups.  Ferns  should  adorn  the  shady 
spots. 

Stove. — There  will  be 
bloom  anil  coming  on  now 
number  a^gjgTbjw^cjaigt) 
made  of  Begonias.  Poinsett 


few  Orchid 


a  am 


will  come  later.  Rondeletia  speciosa  major  is  wanted. 


f>  inches  of  concrete  with  a  slope  to  the  front  oi 
the  border,  and  when  dry  make  up  the  border 
with  heavy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  old  plaster 
and  some  bone-meal.  A  few  bushels  of  wood- 
ashes  or  charcoal-dust  will  tend  to  keep  the 
border  sweet  Sometimes  a  layer  of  brick- 
rubble  is  placed  over  the  concrete.  I  have 
never  found  any  advantage  from  this,  except  in 
the  case  of  Figs,  but  a  drain  should  run  along 
the  front  of  the  border,  and  have  a  clefif  lojitfill 
into  a  main  drain.  Where- 
right  texture,  manure  other1  tHM»  'bofifeS  is 


Mushroom-house. — There  has  been  such 
a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  that  Rhubarb  will  be  n 
a  discount  this  winter.  Nevertheless,  as  sooa 
as  the  foliage  is  all  down,  a  few  roots  of  is 
early  variety  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  was 
comer  of  the  Mushroom-house.  Seakale  al» 
can  be  forced  there  when  the  crowns  have  huh 
rest  after  parting  with  the  foliage.  New  Musi 
room-beds  may  be  made  up  as  required.  OH 
beds  yet  unspent  may  be  kept  going  by  giving 
warm  liquid-manure,  and  I  may  add  salt  an; 
water  are  good  for  Mushrooms  if  not  too  etroef. 
One  ounce  of  salt  may  be  given  in  3  gallon- 
water. 

Window  gardening.— Cyclamens  mi 
Chinese  Primulas  may  be  very  well  grown  in  tin 
window  of  a  living  room.  Cinerarias  will  do  is 
a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  as  all  that  the; 
require  is  protection  from  frost.  Roman  and 
double  Hyacinths  that  were  potted  in  AugaB 
will  now  be  coming  on  and  will  finish  their  won 
very  well  in  the  room,  and  watching  the  up 
rising  of  the  blossoms  will  be  very  interestiw 
Retarded  Lily  of  the  Vally  crowns  will  i 
beautifully  in  the  window. 

Outdoor  garden. — The  ground  in  or 
district  is  too  hard  and  dry  to  move  anythin! 
yet,  therefore  alterations  involving  the  re 
moval  of  turf  and  trees  or  shrubs  must  wait  tiE 
more  rain  falls.  Gardens  where  many  herb 
ceous  plants  are  growing  are  still  very  bright 
Starworts,  Rudbeckias,  Heleniums,  and  pent 
nial  Sunflowers,  especially  Miss  Mellish,  in 
very  effective  ;  and  I  think  Roses  were  never* 
beautiful  at  this  season  as  they  are  now,  i&l 
the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  i 
special  feature  in  some  gardens.  More  shoa. 
be  done  with  summer-flowering  Chrysantb 
mums  and  Starworts  in  town  gardens.  T :t 
smoke  scarcely  suits  them,  as  they  die  dour.; 
the  ground  during  the  time  the  smoke  is  s 
dense  anil  do  not  commence  growth  till  u 
atmosphere  becomes  clear  again  in  the  spr.s: 
The  autumn  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  or 
situation  to  turf  over  some  of  the  beds  wli«’ 
they  are  numerous  and  create  special  feature 
such  as  groups  of  Tea  Roses,  Rose-hedge 
arches,  etc.  Hollies,  both  green  and  variegiwd 
are  always  attractive.  Birches,  especially  th 
weeping  forms,  are  light  and  graceful,  i'- 
deserve  a  prominent  position.  How  bright  t! 
scarlet  Oak  is  just  now,  and  has  been  pntuat 
on  colour  early.  This  is  a  grand  tree  for  w 
house  grounds.  Cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  Pent 
stemons,  and  selected  Antirrhinums  will  root  s 
frames  now. 

Fruit  garden — This  has  been  a  mags, 
cent  fruit  season,  but  scarcely  a  profitable «r 
for  growe:  s.  Perhaps  those  who  have  prop'i 
storago  for  late  Apples  will  do  better.  T«T 
is  no  better  place  for  a  store  for  late  fruit  lla'| 
a  dry  cellar  where  the  temperature  is  e<]Uiw- 
and  if  each  kind  is  packed  in  boxes  or  torn- 
separately  a  lot  of  fruit  can  be  stored  in  a  cor.  I 
paratively  small  place.  A  label  should  T 
attached  to  each  parcel  of  fruit,  with  its 
and  probable  season  of  ripening,  so  that  wj*1 
the  seasons  come  each  sort  may  be  easily  f»K  ! 
Many  enquiries  are  being  made  about  fr^. 
trees,  especially  Apples,  by  intending 
Applo  culture  is  very  interesting,  especially  -  | 
bush  or  pyramidal  trees  on  the  Paradise  suet 
The  trees  will  not  be  small  ones  either  in»M 
years'  time.  1  have  just  seen  one  of  the 
crops  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  I  have  met  wo 
lately.  The  trees  are  growing  in  a  light  low. 
soil  over  gravel,  so  that  both  warmth  and  H  ■ 
drainage  are  present,  and  these  are,  I  find, 
most  suitable  conditions  for  the  choice  kinds  - 
dessert  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  perfectly  H 
from  canker.  Of  courso,  kitchen  Apple3  do  ’  | 
on  a  strong  soil.  ,i 

Vegetable  garden.— The  root  crop 
better  be  secured  beforo  bad  weather  »•  | 
When  the  change  comes,  we  shall  most  n  . 
have  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather  with  frtw-  - 
present  there  is  not  much  to  do  in  the  ki  | 
garden  after  the  Celery  is  all  earthed  up, 
little  mould  drawn  up  to  tiie  I-ee -a  an i  ; 
Turnip-rooted  Celery.  We  may  turn  our  * 
tion  to  the  trenching  of  spare  gr°u““' 
which  Cauliflowers,  late  Peas,  and  otm  .  , 
tables  have  been  cleared.  Scarlet  Runners  »• j 
[Still  bearing  freely,  but  the  first  severe 
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manure  to  give  size  to  the  blooms  and  add  to  the 
colour.  The  flowers  are  wanted  at  Christmas 
and  later,  and  no  fire-beat  will  bo  used  except  to 
keep  out  frost  and  dry  up  damp.  Finished  pot¬ 
ting  Spirieas  and  other  forcing  plants,  and  placed 
in  cold-frames  or  cold-houses  for  the  present. 
The  early-potted  Roman  Hyacinths  and  double 
Daffodils  will  be  moved  to  where  a  little  warmth 
be  given. 

Nov<mbir  2nd.—  Arum  Lilies  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  the  earliest  plants  are 
placed  in  warm-houses  to  got  blooms  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  A  night  temperature  of  .V>  degs.  will  do 
at  present.  When  planting  Violets  in  frames,  a 
number  of  plants  was  potted  into  (i-inch  pots 
to  flower  in  the  rooms.  These  are  now  receiving 
liquid-manure  and  are  placed  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  Cleared  out  Cucumbers  which  have 
been  in  bearing  all  summer,  and  shall  now  use 
the  house  for  forcing  early  flowers,  including 
Tuberoses,  etc. 

Nortmbtr  .Iril. — Planted  several  beds  of  late 
Tulips.  Took  up  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  brenchley- 
ensis,  which  will  be  dried  and  stored  till  spring. 
Rearranged  conservatory  to  make  room  for 
groups  of  Cyclamens  nnd  Primulas.  These  are 
in  (i-ineh  pots,  and  are  largo  plants  coming  full 
of  flower.  Chrysanthemums  are  lovely,  but  one 
does  not  want  nil  Chrysanthemums.  Scarlet 
Salvias  aro  vory  bright,  and  a  group  of  Bou- 
vardias  is  nttractivo.  It  is  a  rule  never  to 
keep  sickly  plants  of  any  kind,  as  they  detract 
from  the  general  effect. 


flavour  that  cannot  fail  to  please.  This  must 
be  left  as  long  as  possible  on  the  tree  or  it 
shrivels  in  the  fruit  store.  It  is  a  very  dwarf 
grower  and  bears  very  regularly.  D’Arcy  Spice 
has  many  admirers,  because  of  its  spicy  flavour. 
This  will  keep  well  until  March.  Court  Pendu 
Plat  is  very  good,  and  liked  by  thoso  who  appre¬ 
ciate  a  short  grained  Apple.  It  varies  both  in 
colour  and  quality  in  different  soils.  Royal 
aud  Brownleo’s  Itussets  are  both  of  high  merit, 
and  aro  available  late  in  winter,  when  many 
others  are  past  and  gone. 

Other  good  dessert  Apples  for  late  keeping  aro 
Duko  of  Devonshire,  Foam’s  Pippin,  Hormead 
Pearmain,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Lord 
Burghley,  Lord  Hindlip,  Stnrmer  Pippin, 
Wykon  Pippin,  and  Court  of  Wick.  The  last- 
named  aro  both  Bmall,  but  they  nro  certainly 
not  to  bo  despised  because  of  this,  bocause  their 
flavour  is  good,  and  tho  latter  in  particular 
is  very  protty  in  shape  and  colour. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  in  having  a  supply 
of  good  late  Apples  is  late  gathering  ;  tins 
allows  the  fruit  to  attain  its  full  maturity, 
and  ripeness  is  not  brought  on  prematurely. 
Trees  on  tho  Paradise-stock,  with  their  roots 
near  tho  surface,  give  fruit  that  will  keep  better 
than  those  which  ponetrate  deeply  in  the  sand 
or  clay  Bubsoils.  From  old  trees  which  have 
their  roots  deeply  burrowing,  tho  fruit  becomes 
spotted  and  spoilt,  no  n  atter  what  may  bo 
done  other  than  getting  the  roots  nearer  tho 
surface.  Trees  whoso  fruit  aro  addicted  to  this 
failing,  and  nro  old,  are  best  cut  down  and 
young  ones  planted,  choosing  thoso  worked  on 
tho  Paradise  stock  for  garden  planting.  Tho 
fruit-room  in  which  fruit  has  to  be  kept  is  not 
often  of  tho  boat  description,  and  unloss  this 
can  be  kept  uniformly  cool,  and  of  equable  tem¬ 
perature,  tho  progress  of  maturity  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Typical  fruit-rooms  aro  those  which 
aro  thatched  both  roof  nnd  sides,  this 
onsuring  uniformity  of  temperature,  such 
as  no  stone  or  tiled  building  can  offer. 
The  treatment  given  tho  trees,  their  pruning 
and  manuring,  Tiavo  a  deal  of  influence  nil 
the  size,  colour,  and  keeping  qualities  of  tho 
fruit.  Ity  neglect  we  have  seen  trees  of  tho  best 
sorts  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  the  fruit 
was  entirely  out  of  character.  Crowding 
of  their  heads  is  a  fatal  mislnkc,  and  those 
who  may  have  such  trees  can  remedy  them  at 
once  whilo  tho  foliage  yet  remains,  thinning 
thorn  down  to  a  reasonable  limit  so  that  tho  air 
and  sun  can  play  among  the  branches.  Poverty 
of  the  soil  is  fatal  to  good  fruit  production,  and 
deep  digging  about  tho  roots  is  certainly  not 
good,  especially  when  voracious  vegetables  ai  o 
planted  closo  to  the  stems.  Vet  this  is  done 
every  yoar,  and  is  often  inevitable  because  the 
garden  is  stinted  in  space. 

MAKING  A  NHW  VINU  BORDKR. 

(Reedy  to  “  Aether  Spick.") 

Tiif.  materials  you  have  provided  aro  all 
vory  good  for  the  purpose,  excepting  tho 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange. 


iqinal  from 


lia^jwe  have  not  much 
itt.d  much  rather  that 
If  the  quality  of  your 


light  covering  will  suffice  to  keep  off  the  early 
frosts.  Usually  we  have  all  these  things  cut  off 
by  the  middle  of  October.  Those  who  force 
much  Asparagus  will  prepare  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground  every  winter  by  manuring  freely  nnd 
trenching  as  deeply  as  the  land  will  bear,  leaving 
it  rough  all  winter.  In  February  wheel  on  some 


FRUIT. 


Apple  Norfolk  Beniifln. 


short  compost  from  tho  clearing  up  of  tho 
rubbish-yard,  and  fork  tho  ground  over  to  inter¬ 
mix,  and  sow  tho  seeds  when  the  surfaco  is  dry 
and  frinlde.  If  Asparagus  is  required  early,  tho 
plants  should  be  cut  down  now. 

E.  Hoiidav. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extrarl*  from  n  Garilsn  Diary. 

Ortobcr  29th. — Sowed  Swoet  I’ens  on  a  warm 
site.  Last  season  a  sowing  made  almut  this 
date  turned  out  well,  but  wo  novor  trust 
altogether  to  outsido  sowings  for  early  flowers. 
Sowed  more  Mignonotto  in  pots  for  blooming 
under  gloss.  We  generally  sow  in  small  pots, 
thinning  out  tho  seedlings  when  largo  enough 
and  shifting  on.  flood  soil  and  firm  potting  aro 
essential  to  success.  All  tender  plants  havo 
been  taken  from  cold-frames,  which  are  filled 
with  Violets,  lettuces,  Cauliflowors,  etc. 

October  .10  th. — Wo  aro  still  planting  bulbs  and 
other  spring-flowering  plants,  chiefly  in  masses 
of  one  colour.  Chrysanthemums  aro  coming  on 
fast  and  must  linve  a  little  warmth  in  tho  pipes 
constantly,  so  that  a  little  air  can  be  given  at 
night  as  well  as  during  tho  day.  All  tho 
Dahlias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Salvia  patens,  and 
( 'anr.as  have  been  lifted  and  stored  away  in  tho 
various  wintering  places.  Ripe  Grapes  aro 
looked  over  often  to  remove  decaying  lierries  if 
any. 

October  31*1. — Tho  weather  has  been  favour¬ 
able  for  earth  stirring  among  Carnations,  Pinks, 
and  other  young  plants,  which  grow  faster  when 
the  surface  is  often  stirred.  Cleared  away 
several  old  wall-trees,  and  prepared  tho  sites  by 
changing  tho  soil  for  young  trees.  Filled  a 
frame  with  cuttings  of  Violets,  chiefly  side 
shoots  from  older  plants.  These  will  root  during 
autumn  and  winter,  and  bo  ready  tmgrreut  next 
spring.  Root  crops,  .including  Ciwrots./alw’  a 
part  of  the  Beet  crop,  are  “bfeing  lift«l*J'“' v 

Xoremhrr  1*1.  —  Late  Chrysanthemums  in¬ 
tended  for  cutting  only  are  receiving  liquid- 


GOOD  LATH  AI’PLKS. 

Not  withstand!  Nil  the  groat  number  of  varieties 
of  Applos  it  is  curious  that  lato  sorts  nro  so 
little  grown.  It  is  not  difficult  to  compile  a 
fairly  long  list  of  late  Apples,  but  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  however,  few  will  sufiico. 

Cookinh  varieties. — Tho  subject  of  tho 
illustration  is  one  of  tho  vory  best  of  winter 
cooking  Applos,  and  we  know  of  a  private 
garden  in  which  this  is  grown  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  any  other,  dozens  of  trees  similar  to 
that  in  the  illustration  boing  grown.  The  troo 
is  a  good  grower,  bears  regularly,  and  its  fruit, 
which  keops  late  in  winter,  is  of  the  best 
quality.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  of  handsomo 
shape  or  colour,  but  for  cooking  it  is  excellent. 
Another  oxcellont  companion  to  this  may  bo 
found  in  Lane's  Prince  Albort.  This  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  bearer,  tho  tree  fruiting  in  i(Uito  a  young 
state  whon  worked  on  tho  Paradise -stock,  and 
is  not  subject  to  canker.  Wellington  or  Duino- 
low's  Seedling  is  a  good  and  highly-popular 
fruit,  excellent  for  jam  or  jolly-making,  becauso 
so  full  of  juico.  Brainloy's  and  tho  nower 
Newton  Wonder  aro  both  large  and  fine  for  tho 
kitchen.  In  point  of  colour  there  is  not  another 
that  can  rival  Mere  do  Manage,  and  this  keops 
well  into  January  and  somotimos  later,  and  its 
cooking  qualities  aro  excellent.  Rumbling's 
Seedling  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  for  a  large  Applo  keops  uncommonly  well. 
Northern  Greening  for  latost  uso  is  first-rate, 
and  is  free  as  a  garden  or  orchard  tree,  the 
latter,  in  particular,  yielding  heavy  crops. 
Gooseberry  Pippin  raroly  fails  to  bear,  and  its 
fruit  is  sure  to  come  in  useful  when  others  are 
used  up  and  gone,  and  tho  flavour  when  cooked 
is  distinct,  llambledon  Deux  Ans  will  keep 
till  May,  and  for  orchard  standards  is  highly 
recommended.  Norfolk  Beaufln  is  hotter  from  an 
old  than  a  young  tree— at  least,  in  some  soils. 
In  snmo  land  it  is  extremely  free  in  growtli  and 
shy  in  bearing ;  in  other  gardens  this  is  not 
complainod  of.  Calville  Malingro  is  more 
moderate,  and,  liko  tho  last-named,  the  fruit  is 
dull  red  in  colour.  Few  caro  to  plant  Blenheim 
Orange  because  of  its  shy  bearing ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  excellent  Apple  for  dessert  or  cooking. 
It  is  more  regular  in  bearing  as  a  standard 
than  a  garden  tree — at  any  rate,  in  a  young 
state.  Bismarck  is  more  free,  and  Cox's  Pomona, 
of  similar  colour,  is  oqually  so,  and  both  keep 
well.  Of 

Dessert  kinds  Cox’s  Orange,  though  not  late, 
isjfctone  of  the  best,  as  is  also  Claygato  Pear- 
toMiMIlockle  Pippin  is  an  old  but  splendid  little 
/dWpsertr  Apple,  good  as  a  garden  or  oienard-&oe,- 
Bfid  bears  heavily  every  alternate  year.jiM 
nington's  Pearmain  keeps  well,  and  MiSs 
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manure,  because  this  tends  to  make  the  growth 
of  the  young  Vines  too  sappy,  and  consequently 
less  fruitful.  Ono  cwt.  of  some  good  Vine- 
manure  and  2  cwt.  of  J-inch  bones  would  suffice 
for  that  size  of  border.  Manure  can  always  be 
added  at  intervals  later  if  it  is  founil  necessary. 
By  all  means  mix  the  whole  together  liefore 


Apple  Wellington.  (See  page  4  S3.) 


making  up  the  border,  anil  do  not  omit  to  use 
not  less  than  I!  inches  of  drainage,  if  your  soil 
should  be  broken  much,  cover  the  drainage  first 
with  some  strawy  litter  ;  this  will  keep  it  free 
for  a  good  length  of  time.  You  are  right  in 
assuming  that  Oros  Colman  needs  starting  in 
good  time  to  finish  well  before  winter.  You 
may  plant  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  this  is 
better  kept  in  a  house  by  itself.  We  have  met 
with  it  in  wonderfully  good  form  in  mixed 
houses.  An  east  aspect  is  not  so  good  as  a 
south  one  for  Vines,  and  especially  for  white 
Muscats.  Have  you  not  provided  for  some 
front  air?  This  is  usually  an  essential  for 
colouring  up  the  Grapes,  and  also  for  preventing 
the  house  from  gotting  over  heated  in  the 
height  of  summer.  In  making  up  the  bonier 
make  it  firm  by  treading  or  ramming — roots  do 
better,  and  the  growth  becomes  short- jointed 
in  firm  soil.  Muscats  delight  in  heavy  loam, 
and  this  being  so,  leaf-mould  hail  better  be 
omitted  from  that  part  of  the  border  occupied 
by  these.  You  will  find  three  cartloads  of  loam 
insufficient  unless  they  are  of  full  measure ;  if 

{'ou  cannot  obtain  more  now  make  your  bonier 
ess  in  width  and  add  more  another  year.  ])o 
not  ram  or  tread  the  soil  if  it  should  be  wet,  as 
this  causes  it  to  bind  so  that  roots  cannot 
spread  freely  in  it.  Plant  tho  Vines  in  spring. 


PEACH  US  AND  NECTARINES  IN  THE 
OPEN. 

Wr.  are  so  accustomed  to  grow  l’eachesand  Nec¬ 
tarines  on  walls  outdoors  and  in  houses  that  few 
persons  seem  to  have  troubled  to  grow  or  to 
attempt  to  grow  them  under  any  other  and 
simpler  con  litions.  It  was  even  not  so  long 
since  believed  that  the  outside  wall  culture  of 
Poaches  and  Nectarines  was  becoming  a  lost  art, 
because  the  chief  attention  in  relation  to  these 
fruits  was  given  to  those  grown  under  glass. 
Jiut  some  recent  warm  seasons  have  shown  that 
the  wall  culture  of  these  fruits  was  as  consider¬ 
able  and  as  possible  as  ever,  and  from  such  trees 
grand  crops  have  bean  obtained.  White*,  how¬ 
ever,  very  few  persons  b&yejitteinpUll  to  |rfciv 
h:gh  doss  stone  fruits'loV  WdiWaiy  st%n<ftiH''oi 
h  ifh  trees,  yet  the  late  Mr.  R.  I).  P.laokmoro  was 
one  of  the  few,  and  in  his  Teddington  garden  lie 


had  some  fine  standards  imported  from  America, 
which  used  to  fruit  remarkably  well.  But  it 
does  seem  as  if  it  needed  the  past  summer  to 
show  what  standard  or  bush  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees  could  do  in  the  matter  of 
fruiting  freely  in  the  open  ground,  for  there 
have  lieen  cases,  though  chietly  in  nurseries, 
where  such  trees  are 
mostly  found,  where  tho 
crops  have  been  very 
heavy,  the  fruits  fine,  and 
admirably  ripened.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  owe  much  of 
this  new  development  in 
fruiting  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  precocious  varieties 
in  both  classes  of  the 
fruits.  Thus,  so  far,  we 
had,  prior  to  tho  intro¬ 
duction  of  Early  Rivers 
and  Precoce  de  Croncels, 
no  really  first  early 
Peaches.  Now  the  past 
■  eason  has  shown  that  on 
trees  of  but  two  or  three 
years  from  the  bud,  whe¬ 
ther  bushes  or  standards, 
or  trained  for  walls,  these 
varieties  hayefruited  won¬ 
derfully  and  finely  in  the 
nursery  quarters.  But  we 
have  seen  older  trees  of 
six  years  from  the  bud, 
and  which  are  tho  well- 
known  Humboldt’s  and 
tho  popular  Pine-Appie 
and  Lord  Napier,  fruiting 
abundantly  also.  Theso 
standard  treeB  have  had 
just  about  such  treatment 
as  is  bestowed  on  Apple 
standards,  being  simply 
thinned  yearly  and  little 
else.  Then  early  Peaches 
have  fruited  in  this  way, 
also  practically  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  for  this  success 
we  aro  largely  duo  to  the  possession  of  such 
precocious  varieties  as  Waterloo,  Alexander, 
Early  Louise,  Hale's  Early,  Early  Ascot,  and 
Violet  Hative.  But  the  best  for  this  form  of 
culture  as  either  bush  or  standard  trees  no  doubt 
are  Waterloo,  Alexander,  and  Early  Louise,  as 
those  ripening  their  fruits  early  enable  tho  trees 
to  recuperate  during  the  autumn,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  stout,  new,  well-budded  shoots  for  fruiting 
the  following  year. 

Thoso  who  may  propose  to  embark  in  the 
culture  of  these  choice 
stone  fruits  in  this 

way  will  do  well  to  | _ 

limit  their  selections 
to  very  early  varie¬ 
ties  on  either  low 
standards  or  semi- 
pyramidal  trees, 
planted  in  fairly  still, 
good  soil  where  there 
is  good  drainage,  and 
on  a  warm,  sheltered 
position,  because  it  is 
important  that  all  the 
sunshine  possible 
should  1)0  secured  to 
help  ripen  the  wood 
amt  the  fruits.  Growth 
should  never  be 
allowed  to  become 
thick ,  and  there  should 
be  ample  room  lie- 
tween  the  trees.  A 
liberal  mulch  of  long 
manure  is  mostaccept- 
ablo  in  the  summer 
time.  A.  I). 


the  fruits  being  scorched,  and  also  prevents 
mice  or  small  birds  injuring  the  fruit.  Trees  in 
the  open  that  have  borne  a  heavy  crop  well 
repay  supplies  of  food  in  the  way  of  liquid- 
manure.  Any  useless  growths  on  bush  fruits 
may  with  advantage  lie  cutaway,  as  by  so  doing 
tho  trees  gel  more  light,  and  rains  reach  the 
roots  more  readily.  Young  trees  of  Goose¬ 
berries  or  Currants  planted  rather  thickly  in 
lines  may  be  mulched  with  some  good  manure. 

Pears  shrivelling.— Can  you  tell  ine  the  cause  ot 
several  ot  my  Pear-trees,  which  appear  in  period  leaf  and 
wood  and  with  very  lar^e  crops  ot  fruit,  having  both  larve 
and  small  Pears  wrinkled  ana  shrivelled  like  the  enclosed 
samples  ?  I  can  find  no  trace  of  canker  on  the  trees.— 
Coxiikm. 

[Your  Pear-trees  are  suffering  from  a  common 
complaint.  When  roots  become  strong  and  go 
deep  into  subsoils  that  aro  neither  sweet  nor 
contain  suitable  fruit  produ-,ing  food,  then  they 
produce  wood  growths  in  great  abundance,  very 
little  fruit,  and  what  fruit  is  produced  is  like 
yours,  cracked  and  shrivelled.  Y'our  only 
remedy  is  to  bo  found  in  giving  the  trees  a 
severe  root  pruning.  For  that  purpose  you 
must  open  trenches  2 h  feet  wide  and  as  deep  all 
round  the  trees.  These  should  bo  about  4  feot 
from  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Then  excavate 
under  the  roots  and  throw  out  the  soil  somo 
IS  inches  all  round  l)eneath  the  trees,  and  with 
a  broad  chisel,  fixed  to  a  stout  long  handle,  gruh 
under,  find,  and  cut  clean  off  any  downward 
roots.  Then  fill  in  under  and  about  close  to 
the  roots  with  fresh  soil.  That  process  should 
in  two  years  entirely  change  the  fruit  to  that  of 
the  best  quality.  | 

Unprofitable  fruit  culture.  —  Tho 

phenomenal  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
has  brought  prices  down  to  such  a  low  figure 
that  the  returns  to  tho  grower  are  very  poor 
indeed,  and  many  are  looking  on  tho  bounteous 
crop  as  anything  hut  a  blessing.  It  is  little 
comfort  to  the  growers  to  know  that  the  public 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  cheap  fruit,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  other  necessaries  of  life  aro 
advancing  in  price,  but  it  only  emphnsises  the 
fact  that  the  market  grower  has  a  good  deal  to 
learn  before  he  can  reap  the  full  reward  of  his 
toil.  From  my  own  observation  I  am  convinced 
that  a  more  rigid  selection  of  varieties  is  needed, 
for  up  to  the  present  a  great  deal  too  many  trees 
of  early  and  mid-season  kinds  have  been  planted, 
simply  because  they  are  the  most  prolific,  to  the 
exclusion  of  late  sorts,  which,  if  they  only  carry 
a  moderate  crop,  are  worth  far  more  after  tho 
glut  is  over.  If  we  take  Apples  we  find  all  the 
Codlins  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  being  useless 
for  storing  they  must  be  sold  at  whatever  price 
is  offerod.  In  the  case  of  Pears,  Williams’  Bon 


Applo  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  (Sec  page  4.r.3.) 


NOTES  AND 
REPLIES. 

Gooseberries 
on  north  walls 

required  for  hanging 
must  have  the  sucker 

grovflths  cut  away,  also  lateral  or  spur  growths  ift-flppy  prolific  and  has  been  planted 

"*:*J“^'edforoxtension,and,toprevent8hriyel-  [  jn  great  quantities,  and  while  in  season  few 


rk/utred  for  ox  tension, and, toprevent  ahiiyol-  in  great  quantities,  and  while  in  season  lew 
.temficient  moisture  to  keep  th^ji'ijci^n  jfr$}'  ^therQ<!irt4L^N'0i^y/Wn,an''-  If  we  ta*“’ 
ed-spider.  Protection  must  also  be  afforded .  Plums,  that. are  this,  season  quite  a  drug  on  tho 


'ed-spider.  Protection  must  also  be  affoude 
by  netting  or  tlliu  tiffany.  The  latter  pi'eMeii] 


quite  a  drug  ■ 
ria  and  Orleans  by  tho 
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ton,  bat  as  soon  as  tliey  are  over  any  kind  of 
Plum  that  will  keep  will  ha  worth  a  fair  price. 
— J.  G. ,  Gosport. 

Late  Strawberries  (M.  L  G.).— The 
Straw  burry  you  call  Myatt's  Seedling  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Filbert  Pine.  It  is  a  very  good 
late  variety  on  ourta'n  soils,  but  odours  badly 
and  does  not  finish  out  on  some  others,  especi¬ 
ally  cold  soils.  It  is  very  little  grown  now, 
but  you  can  ootain  it  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and 
C  j.  ,  Maidstone.  The  late  varieties  mostly  grown 
as  such  now  are  Latest  of  All,  which  comes  very- 
fine  on  still  soils  ;  Waterloo,  very  dark  in 
colour  ;  and  F.lton  Pine,  a  late  variety,  and  still 
one  of  tho  best  It  should  do  well  on  your 
ground.  But  theso  are,  after  all,  only  late 
summer  varieties,  fruiting  into  July.  If  you 
want  real  autumn  fruiters  you  must 
get  plants  of  tho  new  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Antoine  de  Padouo,  os  these  habit¬ 
ually  flower  in  the  autumn.  But  to 
have  them  good  then,  the  flowers 
thrown  out  in  the  early  summer  should 
bo  picked  off,  or  otherwise  if  left  to 
fruit,  then  they  have  little  value,  a», 
relatively,  the  fruits  are  small  com¬ 
parer!  with  such  as  you  get  from  the 
varieties  above  named,  or  from  R  yal 
Sovereign,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President, 
or  Loader.  If  you  get  plants  now  of 
tho  two  autumn  bearers  above  named, 
and  will  plant  thorn  out,  take  the 
trouble  next  year  when  they  throw 
out  runners  to  put  some  into  5-inch 
pots  singly.  When  these  are  rooted 
and  severed  from  tho  old  plants,  then 
stand  on  boards  in  tho  sun  outdoors 
and  keep  well  watered  ;  they  will 
presently  throw  up  trusses  of  flowers, 
and  thoso  will  soon  carry  fruit.  But 
to  finish  them  well  tho  plants  should 
be,  in  September,  stood  on  a  shelf  in 
a  greenhouse.  Of  course,  the  old 
plants  will  fruit  nUo. 

Neglected  Vines  (H.  Hunts). 

— If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  wo 
should  adviso  you  to  at  once  apply 
Home  fire-hoat,  and  oontinuo  this  for 
some  time,  or  as  long  as  tho  foliage 
remains  on  tho  Vines.  This  will  holp 
you  to  get  the  wood  well  matured, 
without  whioh  good  crops  are  not  pro¬ 
duced.  If  your  Vines  have  for  some 
years  been  neglected  it  is  probable 
that  this  want  of  fire-heat  accounts 
to  some  extent  for  their  failuro  in 
fruiting.  Scraping  of  the  rods  is  un¬ 
necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  Vines 
infested  with  insects,  such  as  rod- 
spider  and  mealy-bug.  Procure,  if 
possible,  some  good  turfy  soil,  mix 
with  it  one-sixth  of  half  decayed  horse- 
nmnuro,  some  lime  rofuso,  and  pounded 
brick,  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  1,-inch 
bones,  say  1  cwt.,  and  about  half 
that  quantity  of  some  good  Vine- 
manuro,  mixing  altogether  in  a  heap. 

Then  take  away  as  much  as  you  can 
conveniently  remove  of  the  surface  of 
your  border  without  disturbing  the 
roots  much,  nnd  put  on  tho  new.  If 
you  cannot  procure  turfy  loam  use 
good  garden  soil  in  which  no  trees 
nave  grown  and  treat  in  the  samo 
way  j  but  wo  strongly  advocato  new 
maiden  turf,  cut  from  an  old  pasture. 

A  digging  fork  is  what  you  need  for 
working  up  tho  old  border.  Somo  care 
nnd  perseverance  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  work.  Should  the  border  be  dry,  give  some 
water  before  the  now  mixture  is  put  on,  and  if 
you  can  procure  some  liquid-manure  this  would 
oe  a  good  help  to  tho  roots  in  the  border  below. 
Do  not  prune  your  fruitless  Vines  beyond  the 
third  or  fourth  bud  from  tho  rod,  then  you  will 
get  a  better  chance  to  select  fruitful  laterals  in 
the  spring,  reducing  these  to  one  on  each  spur. 
Remove  a  portion  of  tho  laterals  now  ;  those 
with  no  fruit  can  be  cut  half  back.  This  will 
strengthen  the  buds  that  should  produce  next 
year’s  crop.  If  there  are  any  insects  on  the 
leaves,  syringe  them  with  water  so  hot  that  you 
need  a  cloth  to  hold  the  syringe,  or  about  , 
112  degs.  to  120  degs.  Air  the  house /^f«*ely  i 
now  on  fine  days.  ( 

Suckers  on  frul t  trees.'^Oh1  '■WAuitW 
especially,  and  on  others  which  occupy  ground  1 


that  is  dug  over  occasionally,  suckers  often 
appear  ami  are  a  groat  nuisance.  If  left  until 
now,  just  as  the  wood  is  gotting  hardened,  they 
can  bo  dealt  with  more  satisfactorily  than 
earlier  when  soft  and  brittle  ;  they  should  lie 
opened  out  and  traced  downwards  until  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  single  stem,  or,  bettor  still,  at  the 
junction  with  the  root,  and  then  bo  bodily 
removed.  This  will  prevent  any  further 
trouble  with  those  robbers  for  the  current  year. 
Those  trees  which  are  especially  persistent  in 
sucker  production  should  bo  marked  down  for 
more  drastic  treatment  during  the  winter,  when 
it  will  bo  safe  to  open  nut  more  thoroughly  and 
traco  each  bunch  of  suckers  to  its  origin. 

Two  good  late  Gooseberries.  -Gooso- 
borrios  arc  highly  appreciated  by  many,  and 


be  needed  later  this  can  readily  be  done  by 
planting  on  a  north  border  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall,  training  them  to  tho  wall.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  obtain  good  late  berries.  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  Bmooth  berried 
kinds  are  as  high  in  flavour  as  the  hairy,  rough 
kinds.  What  is  the  opinion  of  other  growers  ?— 
J.  Crook.  [The  small,  hairy,  green  kinds  wo 
havo  always  found  the  bo3t  flavoured.— Ed.] 
Peaches. — The  early  kinds  having  boon 
cleared,  much  of  tho  old  fruiting  wood  can  be 
out  away  to  get  tho  wood  matured  for  next 
season's  crop,  giving  the  now  growth  ample 
space.  If  attention  is  paid  to  extension  of  the 
new  wood  and  removal  of  old,  tho  trees  being 
allowed  to  grow  freely,  they  last  many  years. 
The  American  varieties,  to  get  the  best  rosults, 


Apple  Alfrlston  os  a  Imsh  tree.  (See  page  tM.) 

rightly  so,  seeing  how  many  usos  tho  fruit  can  i  require  froo  extension  and  well  ripened  wood, 
bo  put  to,  and  the  length  of  time  ripe  berries  By  removal  of  old  bearing  wood  now  there  will 


may  lie  had  by  a  little  thought  as  to  position 
and  kinds  grown.  In  a  general  way,  there  is  a 
glut  of  ripe  berries.  This  would  not  occur  if 
more  thought  were  givon  to  the  kinds  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  This  year  I  have  been  making  notes 
as  to  the  kinds  that  are  most  valuable  from  a 
flavour  point  of  view,  and  also  as  to  the  length 
of  time  they  may  be  had  in  a  ripo  stato.  Some 

Soars  ago  I  obtained  all  the  kinds  that  were 
ite  in  ripening.  These  were  planted  beside  the 
old  sorts,  ami  I  find  no  kind  so  good  as 
Warrington.  As  a  companion  to  it,  and  of  a 
different  colour,  I  find  Hedgehog  equally  as  late 
and  as  good  in  flavour.  This  is  a  green,  hairy 
ium  size  and  vory  sweet.  These 
the  open  gave  me  good  beW^ 
week  in  August.  Should  Gooseberries 


bo  less  pruning  in  tho  spring,  and  tho  wood  if  at 
all  dirt}’  may  be  better  cleansod.  On  late  trees 
the  fruit  just  ripening  may  bo  hastened  by 
pinching  or  removing  the  leaves  and  small 
shoots  covoring  tho  fruits.  Seo  that  tho  trees 
are  not  deficient  of  moisturo,  as  though  the  rain¬ 
fall  may  be  heavy,  with  a  wide  coping  it  may 
not  reach  tho  roots  of  largo  trees.  Later  kinds 
should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure,  the  growth 
regulated,  and  the  fruits  brought  to  tho  light  to 
get  high  colour.  Trees  that  are  not  worth 
keeping,  owing  to  canker  or  other  disease, 
should  be  marked  and  those  to  replace  them 
planted  jearlys  ^s  when  the  trees  are  got  into 
thoir  grow-mg  quarters  early  in  November  there 

"  fflKSSk  c Sr* 


ries  early  kimls,  Alexander,  ah* 
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Early  Silver,  an<l  Hale's  Early  are  all  gooil  on 
open  walls.  For  mi. (season  use  there  is  a 
large  selection  -such  kinds  as  Noblesse,  Roval 
deorge,  Largo  Early  M ignonno,  Dymond,  liolle- 

farde,  and  Crimson  Calande  ;  whilst  for  late 
ruits  Barrington  is  one  of  the  best,  with  such 
kinds  as  Crosse  Mignonno  and  Late  Admirable. 

GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


THE  CELERY  FLY. 

1  sf.vd  you  a  Celery  leaf.  I  have  a  double  row  in  my 
garden,  and  you  will  notice  the  leaf  ii  spotty,  and  the 
patches  are  spreading  over  all  the  row.  Can  you  inform 
me  the  reason,  and  if  there  is  anythin);  I  cm  do  to 
prevent  It  spoiling  the  Celery  altogether ?—  It.  M.  II. 

[There  seems  to  be  no  cure  for  this  trouble¬ 
some  pest  beyond  the  somewhat  drastic  one  of 
stamping  it  out  by  destroying  the  crop,  or,  at 
least,  seriously  injuring  it  by  picking  off  and 
burning  the  leaves  containing  the  maggot.  Its 
appearance  may  be  prevented  if  taken  in  time, 
and  if  the  plants  are  dressed  with  something  to 
make  them  distasteful  to  it ;  but  to  be  effectual 
it  should  be  applied  liefore  the  eggs  are  laid. 
Syringing  the  rows  with  soapsuds,  and  dusting 
the  plants  afterwards  with  soot,  will  generally 
keep  the  fly  at  a  distance,  especially  if  repeated 
once  nr  twice  during  the  time  when  it  is 
depositing  its  eggs.  Then  a  solution  of  <  iishurst 
compound  may  lie  used  instead  of  soapsuds,  and 
Tobacco-powder  instead  of  soot  as  alternative 
treatment.  In  neither  case  is  the  expense  or 
trouble  very  great,  and  all  the  ingredients  have 
some  mammal  value.  The  eggs  are  laid  by 
puncturing  the  leaves,  which,  as  the  grubs 
grow,  appear  to  Ire  blistered,  and  when  the 
grubs  have  attained  full  size  they  descend  to 
the  earth,  where  they  remain  in  the  chrysalis 
state  till  the  following  spring.  They  then  are 
transformed  into  the  perfect  insect.  -As  they 
are  encased  within  the  folds  of  the  leaf,  there 
seems  to  be  no  means  of  getting  at  them  with 
either  washes  or  powders,  but  if  the  plants  are 
made  distasteful  in  the  way  suggested  the  eggs 
will  not  lie  deposited. 

Where  thero  is  a  ditlike  to  the  using  of 
soot  (on  account  of  its  smutty  character)  as  a 
emeily  for  this  post,  recourse  is  often  hod  to 
•  ho  finger  and  thumb  cure.  We  prefer  picking 
off  the  affected  piece  of  loaf  for  the  following 
reasons  :  I,  It  minimises  the  mischief  done,  as 
the  grub  can  he  destroyed  in  its  earliest  stage  of 
growth,  when  its  presence  is  indicated  by  a 
brown  speck  in  the  leaf.  2,  It  is  a  saving  of 
time,  as,  when  a  large  place  is  eaten  in  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
grub  cannot  bo  instantaneously  detected. 
Lastly,  when  tho  affected  part  is  removed,  one 
can  be  sure  when  tho  work  is  completed,  and 
also  readily  see  if  there  is  a  fresh  attack.] 

NOTF.fi  AND  REPLIES. 

Caterpillars  on  Rose-bush.— The  cater¬ 
pillars  that  you  sent  are  those  of  the  “Buff-tip- 
moth”  (Phalera  bucophala),  a  very  common 
insect.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  many  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  as  they  are  gre¬ 
garious,  feeding  together  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  damage  they  do  is  very  apparent. 
As  soon  as  they  are  noticed  some  means  should 
be  taken  to  shake  them  off  tho  trees  and 
trample  on  them,  or  cut  off  branches  on  which 
they  are  and  kill  them.—  O.  S.  8. 

Falry-rlngs  on  lawn.— inUssiiKxixn  Illi’stratrd 
o!  Sept  Hi,  1  see  you  recommend  lime-water  (or  destroying 
fairy-rings  on  fawns.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  OARiir.viMi  Ii.m-stratrii  how  much  Hrnc  to  use  In 
a  Pi  gallon  tub  of  water,  and  If  now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  apply  It  to  the  lawn  ?—  II.  II  ,  lliehmond. 

[To  make  lime-water,  use  1  lb.  of  lime  to  every 

2  gallons  of  wntor,  so  that  as  your  tub  holds 
■10  gallons,  you  should  put  not  less  than  20  lb. 
of  lime  into  it,  and  then  fill  up  with  cold  water. 
Stir  it  about  from  time  to  time,  and  then  lot  it 
stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  fluid  for  use.  If  you  find  that  tho  water 
has  dissolved  all  the  lime,  add  moro  until  some 
remains  undissolved  at  the  bottom. — O.  S.  S.] 

Destroying  fungi  on  lawns.— I  have  been 
absent  from  home.  1  now  thank  the  Ivlltor  of  (Jaii drxi.nu 
for  his  answer  to  my  question,  "  Ilow  to  destroy  fungi  on 
lawns."  Mv  gardener  wishes  to  know  if  cainmou  or  quick 
litne  should  be  used,  and  how  much  in  proportion  to  the 
water  I— A.  F.  T. 

[In  making  lime  water  you  shouhhne  common 


£  lb.  of  lime,  or,  if  anything,  a  little  more,  the 
great  thing  being  to  make  the  wafer  take  up  or 
dissolve  as  much  lime  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  cold  water  is  much  better  than  warm 
Stir  it  every  now  and  then,  and  if  you  find  all 
the  lime  is  dissolved,  add  some  more  until  the 
water  cannot  take  up  any  more.  let  it  stand 
for  forty-eight  hours,  then  pour  off  for  use  tho 
clear  fluid,  throwing  away  any  that  is  thick  and 
turbid. — G.  S.  S  ] 

Snails  in  a  town  garden  ( C.  P.  C. )  — 

Wo  fear  you  do  not  care  to  undertake  hunting 
for  and  picking  up  snails  by  candle  light  at 
night,  as  that  is  the  best  time  to  find  them 
feeding.  Certainly  they  are  active  also  after 
rain,  but  they  will  lie  much  less  in  evidence  now 
that  the  weather  is  becoming  colder,  and  unless 
their  haunts,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  the  bases  of 
your  garden  walls,  are  dug  out  and  the  snails  in 
a  comatose  state  found  and  destroyed,  you  will 
have  the  same  trouble  with  them  next  year.  It 
is  just  possible  that  if  you  had,  say,  a  depth  of 
(!  inches  of  tho  soil  close  to  the  wall  dug  out  and 
a  liberal  dressing  of  gas-lime  strewn  in,  then  tho 
soil  replaced,  being  also  lightly  dusted  in  the 
process,  you  would  in  that  way  kill  many 
of  the  snails.  Of  course,  trapping  by  tho  aid  of 
Cabbage  leaves,  tiles,  slates,  or  pieces  of  hoard 
slightly  elevated  above  the  soil,  means  of  exter¬ 
mination  which  you  seem  to  dislike,  are,  when 
attended  to  twice  a  week,  great  helps  in  getting 
rid  of  the  pests.  So,  too,  is  liberally  dusting 
the  plants  preyed  upon  with  fre3h  slacked  lime 
or  good  soot,  but  tlieso  things  look  unsightly. 
With  respect £o your  barren  Pear-trees,  we  iefer 
you  to  the  reply  to  “C'oshom,’  as  the  treatment 
advised  in  his  case  is  just  as  applicable  to  yours. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  prefer  to  destroy  the 
treos,  then  trench  the  bonier,  add  mortar- 
rubbish,  wood-ashes,  ard  fine  bone-dust,  with 
some  fresh  soil,  then  replant  young  trees,  such 
as  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  Diel, 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 

Red-spider  on  Camellias.— The  enclosed  leaven 
arc  off  three  Camellia-trees  grown  in  a  greenhouse  facing 
cast,  hast  year  a  few  of  the  leaves  were  affected,  and  it 
was  thought  that  It  was  In  consequence  of  the  excessive 
heat ;  but  this  year  all  arc  so,  turning  rusly,  and  with  the 
small  white  powder  on  the  under  surface.  They  have 
been  examined  with  the  microscope,  but  no  life  could  be 
found,  or  rather  detected.  The  trees,  7  feet  to  H  feet 
high,  have  been  well  syringed  through  the  summer,  anil 
arc  now  In  full  bud  and  coming  into  flower,  ('an  yon 
oblige  by  saying  what  is  the  matter  and  the  remedy'?— 
K.  M. 

[Your  Camellias  nre  very  badly  attacked  by 
red  spider,  and  the  leaves  sent  wore  reduced  to 
such  a  state  that  the  insects  had  loft  them  in 
search  of  moro  succulent  food.  You  say  that 
tho  trees  had  been  woll  syringed,  but  is  it 
possible  that  tho  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
often  escaped  wetting  ?  Other  causes,  too,  are 
very  favourable  to  tho  increase  of  red-spider, 
particularly  insufficient  ventilation,  dryness  at 
the  root,  and  very  hot  weather.  As  the  plants 
are  in  such  a  state  your  better  way  will  bo  to 
sponge  the  leaves  thoroughly  on  both  sides  with 
strong  soft-soap  and  water,  or,  bettor  still,  with 
Gishurst  compound,  as  the  sulphur  contained  in 
this  last  is  of  great  assistance  towards  exter¬ 
minating  the  pests.  If  tho  sponging  takes  too 
much  time  the  plants  may  lie  syringed  with  the 
same  mixture,  lmt  a  strong  force  is  necessary  to 
wash  away  the  deposit,  anil  it  is  certainly  not 
so  effectual  as  sponging.  Any  leaves  that  drop 
should  bo  at  onco  burnt.] 

Apples  falling.— In  your  paper  of « *  •(.  (1.  I  read  an 
interesting  reply  eoneerirng  "  Apples  failing  "  Mine  have 
dono  so  in  great  numbers,  anil  all  have  a  small  hole  In  the 
Apple,  but  on  cutting  I  cxn  see  no  grub.  I  line  also 
tested  Apples  not  yet  fallen,  which  have  the  same  hole, 
and  can  tind  no  grub.  My  experience  Is  that  the  grub 
leaves  the  Apple  always  before  It  falls.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  mo  what  the  grub  is  like,  and  what  the  size?  My 
trees  arc  old.  and  some  20  feet  high,  anil  being  In  my 
gtrden  within  sight  of  a  window,  the  lime,  soot,  and  day 
mixture  would  ho  unsightly.  Would  diluted  ptirallin 
answer  ?  If  so,  111  what  proportion  should  it  he  diluted  ? 
— II. 

[From  your  letter  I  should  think  there  can  bs 
no  doubt  that  your  Apples  have  boon  attacked 
by  the  catorpillara  of  tho  Codlin-moth  (Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella).  Sometimes  tho  Apples  fall 
before  the  caterpillar  loavos  them,  and  at  others 
tho  caterpillars  leave  them  first.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  will  not  romain  in  the  fruit  after  it  has 
attained  its  full  growth.  Some  Apples,  perhaps, 
do  not  feel  tho  injurios  caused  by  tho  insect  so 
much  as  other  kinds,  and  so  may  remain  longer 
fn  the  tree  before  they  fall.  The  caterpillars. 


Their  heads  are  black.  You  may  always  know 
when  you  cut  open  an  Apple  if  it  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  this  insect  or  not.  If  it  has,  you  will 
find  the  core  and  the  pips  have  been  eaten  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  flesh.  The  centre  of 
the  Apple  is  filled  with  the  droppings  of  the 
insect  and  is  discoloured,  being  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lime,  soot,  and 
clay  mixture  would  be  of  much,  if  aDy,  use, 
but  the  caustic  wash  mentioned  in  the  reply 
that  you  quote  would  bo  of  great  service  if  it 
were  mode  according  to  the  following  recipe : 
Put  1  lb.  ol  ground  caustic  soda  into  a  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  7  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash 
(poarlash).  Stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add 
II  gallons  of  water,  and  last  of  all  add  lo  oz..  of 
soft-soap,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water.  When  all  is  thoroughly  mixed  it  is 
ready  for  use.  As  this  wash  is  of  a  very 
burning  nature  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
on  to  the  skin  or  clothes.  Wear  an  old  suit, 
and  wipe  your  hands  if  any  gets  on  them. 
Apply  it  to  tho  tree  with  a  syringe  with  a  spray 
noz.z.lo.  It  will  kill  any  insects  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  but  will  not  injure  the  tree 
if  used  before  the  buds  begin  to  open  in  anv 
way.— G.  S.  8,] 

The  Mussel  scale.— Knrlosed  is  an  Apple  gronn 
against  a  wall  ill  very  sandy  soil.  The  tree  was  plants*! 
about  seven  years  ago.  ft  made  very  little  wood  la«t 
spring,  and  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  scale.  I  made  up 
a  mixture  of  soft-soap,  lime,  soot,  and  paraffin,  and  well 
washed  it.  The  tree  ha*  hod  about  20  Apples  covered 
with  scale  like  that  enclosed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
soil  is  poor.— C.  S. 

[Your  Apple  is  attacked  by  the  common 
"Mussel  scale "  (Mytilaspis  pomorum),  which 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  scale  that  attacked  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  If  the  soil  in  which  the  tree 
is  growing  is  poor,  it  might  account  for  the  tree 
being  infested,  as  insects  are  more  likely  to 
attack  trees  that  are  not  in  vigorous  growth, 
but  the  poorness  of  the  soil  could  not  directly 
causo  the  presence  of  the  insects.  Tho  scale 
may  easily  lie  rubbed  off  the  Applc9,  which  arc 
probably  in  no  way  injured  by  it.  As  regards 
the  rest  of  tho  tree,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
scrub  the  affected  parts  with  a  stiflish  brush, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or  some 
of  the  insecticides  that  are  sold  which  contain 
paraffin  and  soft-soap,  such  as  Abol.  The  scale 
lays  its  eggs  beneath  itself,  and  then  shrivels  up 
and  dies,  the  outer  covering  of  the  insect 
remaining  and  forming  a  shelter  for  tho  egg* 
and  young  scale.  In  applying  any  insecticide 
it  is  most  important  to  remove  the  scale  so  tliat 
the  former  may  reach  tho  eggs  or  young  insects. 
Any  time  in  the  winter  would  be  a  good  time  to 
perform  tho  operation.  Tho  young  ones  hatch 
and  leave  tho  scale  towards  tho  end  of  May  or 
early  in  dune.  If  tho  infested  parts  aro  then 
weli  scrubbed,  oven  with  a  dry  brush,  tho  young 
ones  will  bo  destroyed.  If  the  insect  attack* 
parts  of  tho  troe  which  cannot  ho  dealt  with  in 
this  manner,  tho  host  way  is  to  spray  it  with 
the  following  caustic  wash  :  Put  1  lb.  of 
caustic  soda  into  a  gallon  of  wator,  and  add 

lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  (poarlash).  Ntir 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add  ?•  gallons  of 
wator,  and,  last  of  all,  10  oz..  of  soft-soap  that 
has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Stir  all 
thoroughly  together  and  tho  mixture  is  ready 
for  use.  This  mixture  is  very  caustic  and  wil1 
injure  the  clothes  if  it  gets  upon  them,  and,  if 
possible,  it  should  not  bo  allowed  to  romain  on 
tho  skin.  If  a  still  day  ho  scloctcd  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  and  due  eiro  be  taken, 
thero  need  bo  no  fear  of  any  harm  to  skin  or 
clothes.  This  wash  will  destroy  any  insect  life 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with,  also  Moss  and 
Lichens,  but  it  must  bo  applied  before  the  buds 
show  any  sign  of  opening. — G.  N.  S.] 

Chloride  of  lime  In  the  greenhouse 
(.If.  If.  < <  )  —  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  small  quantity  11 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  greenhouse  ixjulil  )io*silily  injure  the 
plants  ;  hut  I  Hhoulil  very  much  doubt  it  being  of  any  row 
in  keeping  blight  away,  whether  insect  or  fungus,  unlr** 
used  in  considerable  quantities ;  In  which  case  you  vtrouM 
render  the  house  very  unpleasant  to  enter.— U.  S.  S. 

"The  EngllBh  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revived,  with  full  descriptions  oj  all  the  best  plants,  tr 
and  shrubs,  their  culture  aiul  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  Hit. ;  post  free,  16s.  6d. 

The  same,  in  t  toils.,  half  bound  sane  preen  morocco-/"' 
livrary  or  presentation,  one  yuinea  nett.  Of  all  boot 
sellers,  etc.  . 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  eardonin* 
and  landscape  gardeuing  ever  published,  whatever 
Biiceea*  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe 
Inspiration  of  this  liook.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden- 
IngV  dili'tP  What  la  quite  as  Important,  condemns  ban 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  for  hotti- 
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RHODODENDRONS. 

The  vast  range  of  country  over  which  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  will  grow  well,  alike  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  makes  the  possession  of 
the  finest  kiiulB  most  important.  The  proper 
arrangement  of  the  plants  as  to  colour  deserves 
attention,  and  in  o  separate  paragraph  wo  men¬ 
tion  the  colours  that  go  beat  together.  Among 
the  numbers  of  kinds  that  have  been  raised,  a 
good  many  poor,  dull,  or  ugly  in  colour  have 
been  sent  out,  and  therefore  it  is  important 
to  get  good  kinds  and  to  arrange  them  in 
bold  ami  simple  groups,  holding  the  colours 
more  together  and  not  scattering  them  about  in 
indefinite  mixtures  everywhere,  but  giving  a 
distinct  impression  of  their  beauty  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds.  It  is  important  to  get 
plants  from  layers  where  possible,  and  not 
grafted  plants,  as  these  are  apt  to  perish  and 


Rhododendrons  are  more  easily  transplanted 
than  most  shrubs.  This  is  often  done  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  ns  for  the  London  flower- 
shows,  where  numbers  of  the  finest  kinds  are 
brought  in  spring  and  taken  awoy  in  summer. 
In  the  case  of  all  choice  varieties  remove  the 
seed-vessels,  thus  saving  the  strength  of  the 
plants  for  future  good  growth  and  flowers. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  seldom  flower  profusely 
in  consecutive  years,  but  fine  displays  biennially 
are  usually  made.  Established  plants  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  in  strong,  loamy  soil 
artificial  waterings  are  not  required.  In  very 
dry  summers  and  in  a  dry  position  mulching 
the  roots  is  often  necessary,  but  where  the  beds 
are  on  level  ground  thoy  succeed  without  this 
attention.  This  is  not  so  in  all  cases,  as  drought 
in  the  early  autumn  months  often  kills  many  of 
the  large  plants  on  shallow  soils.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are,  as  a  rule,  safo  from  ovordryness  at  the 
root  until  August  ;  then,  if  the  weather  should 
lie  dry,  a  good  soaking  of  water  twice  a  week 
and  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  half-rotten 


j  when,  after  a  good  many  years  of  decay,  it  died. 

It  grew  into  a  close  bush,  4  feet  10  inches  high, 

I  and  (i  feet  (i  inches  through  the  centre.  I 
wonder  that  so  unhealthy-looking  a  plant  lived 
'  so  long  as  this  one  did.  It  grew  on  a  damp, 
stiff  soil,  in  a  wood,  but  being  close  to  a 
carriage-drive,  was  always  kept  clear  of  other 
trees,  and  had  the  benefit  of  light  and  air. 
Height  about  500  feet  above  the  sea. — R.  I)., 
Midlothian,  N.  R. 

Rhododendrons  (J.  A.  M.) — Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  apply  to  some  of  the  specialists 
'  in  Rhododendrons,  who  will  be  much  the  beet 
judges  of  the  varieties  to  flower  simultaneously, 
alRO  colours  and  hardiness,  provided  you  state 
the  district  you  require  them  for.  If  you  plant 
sufficiently  thick  there  should  not  bo  much  of 
the  bed  surface  exposed,  but  such  things  ns 
Andromedas,  any  of  the  hardy  Heaths,  Gaul- 
thoria  Shallon,  I  lentiana  acaulis,  London  Pride, 
sevoral  of  tho  Mossy  Saxifrages,  would  all  make 
a  good  carpet  for  the  surface  for  tho  present. 
You  would  also  find  it  a  capital  place  for  group- 


A  Rhododendron  walk. 


their  places  bo  taken  by  the  common  stock,  of 
which  wo  have  already  far  too  much.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  layered  plants  ; 
but  if  the  public  would  let  nurserymen  know 
their  widies,  layers  would  be  forthcoming. 

Rhododendrons  are  of  free  growth  in  almost 
any  soil  except  that  in  which  there  is  lime.  In 
many  loamy  gardens  free  from  lime  the  plants 
do  perfectly  well,  although  they  are  perhaps 
never  so  much  at  home  as  on  a  sandy  peat, 
(liven  a  peaty  soil,  tho  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
their  growing  so  quickly  as  to  smother  each 
other.  They  are  often  too  closely  planted, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  rapid  growth 
such  plantations  cannot  show  their  beauty. 
It  would  be  much  tetter  to  plant  all  the 
choice  kinds  rather  thinly.  Where  from 
previous  thick  planting  the  bushes  are  too 
close  together,  thin  them  promptly  and  severely, 
leaving  tho  choicer  kinds  and  the  finest-formed 
bushes.  In  this  way  we  get  light  and  shade 
among  the  plants  instead  of  allowing  them  to  ; 
form  one  flat  level  head.  The  plan  of  placing  Lilies 
among  Rhododendrons  and  like  shrubs  tenjls^Jc 
keep  them  moro  open  and  delightful  in /every 
way,  their  forms  as  well  Vettf' 

shown. 


manure,  fi  inches  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  will 
maintain  them  in  health.  The  Rhododendron 
walk  shown  in  our  illustration  to-day  is  about 
Of)  yards  long  and  shows  a  wealth  of  bloom, 
which  is  generally  at  its  best  in  alternate  years. 

Rhododendrons  grouped  for  effect  of  colour. 


ing  Lilies  when  planting  the  Rhododendrons, 
while  the  margin  could  te  planted  with  Hepa- 
ticas  and  Christmas  Roses.  A  good  annual 
carpet  could  te  found  in  Mignonette,  Helio¬ 
tropes  pegged  down,  Ageratum,  or  Phlox 
Drummondl.  If  you  felt  so  disposed  you  could 


Red  :  James  Marshall  Brooks,  John  Waterer,  plant  Tulips  to  make  a  display  btforo  the 


Atro-sanguineum,  Alexander  Adie,  Baron 
Schroder.  Rose  and  rosy-pink  :  Mrs.  Penn, 
Ingrami,  Cynthia,  Bianchi,  Fair  Rosamond. 
White:  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Minnie,  Piotum, 
Fair  Helen,  Mme.  Carvalho.  Rhododendrons 
of  a  salmon- red  colour  are  test  kept  separate 
from  others  ;  of  these,  good  flowered  are  :  Lady 
Eleanor  Cathcart  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holforu. 
Purple  kinds  must  be  kept  away  from  red  kinds, 
but  group  well  with  any  white  kinds. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Abies  Olanbrasilliana.— In  last  week's 
Garres inci  thero  is  a  noto  upon  this  rather  un¬ 
common  plant,  to  which  I  add  one  or  two  lines. 
The  plan|,  os  remarked  by  Mr.  Crook,  is  not 
jf,h  ;  in  fact,  except  as  aouriosity,  it 
.growing.  I  havo  had  one  fbmhe 
years  and  upwards,  until  last;  year,' 


shrubs,  and  the  beds  in  this  case  would  be  best 
carpeted  with  some  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages. 

Yellow-flowered  Currant  (t\  0.  IF.). 
In  reference  to  your  Ribes  aureum  you  seem  to 
have  been  badly  treated  by  tho  nursery  man,  who 
sent  you  a  poor,  thin  plant  in  place  of  a  stout, 
branching  one.  It  would  have  teen  much  test 
to  have  returned  it  at  once.  By  keeping  it  you 
condoned  tho  wrong  doing  of  tho  trader.  But 
now  that  it  is  established,  your  best  course  for 
tho  purpose  of  converting  this  single-stemmed 
plant  into  a  bush  will  be  to  cut  it  down  to 
within  12  inches  of  the  ground.  Unless  you  cut 
it  so  low  you  will  never  form  a  good  bush.  No 
doubt  next  year,  if  the  hard  cutting  be  done 
early  in  March,  you  will  find  three  or  four 
strong  shoots  thrown  up,  and  if  the  following 
year-yon! M&irtefiPtfiPee  back  again  somewhat, 
your  bush  mil  then  tel pMfacttyrform ed .  With 
respect  to  pruning  Cleliiatis  Jackman i ,  it  is  best 
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loft  alone  till  February.  Generally,  dormant 
buds  break  early,  anil  the  moment  it  is  seen 
that  the  upper  buds  are  making  growth,  then 
cut  back  fairly  hard,  and  dormant  buds  lower 
down  will  then  break  and  cause  the  plant  to 
furnish  itself  low  down.  Such  hard  cutting 
needs  to  be  done  yearly.  Quick-lime  operates 
to  the  destruction  of  insect  lite  very  temporarily, 
as  after  exposure  its  caustic  properties  soon  I 
escape.  The  host  plan  is  to  apply  it  just  as  it  J 
is,  when  fresh  Blacked,  in  the  evening,  or  just 
after  a  shower  when  slugs  and  other  pests  are  j 
active.  It  is  of  little  use  to  apply  it  at  other  i 
times.  It  will  do  bulb  or  other  leafage  no 
harm. 

Barked  Elm-tree  — I  observe  a  corres¬ 
pondent  asks  whether  a  barked  Elm-tree — a  | 
large  one — will  die  because  of  the  injury  thus  ! 
caused  by  horses.  The  result  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  whether  the  bark  has  been  eaten  off 
from  the  stem  absolutely  or  whet  her  a  portion 
of  it  remains.  If  the  tree-stem  has  been  dis- 
harked  all  round,  even  but  for  a  few  inches 
wide,  the  tree  will  assuredly  die.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bark  remains  connected  by  a 
width  of  but  9  inches  to  12  inches,  the  tree  will 
continue  to  live,  although  not  at  all  healthily. 
Coating  the  stem  over  with  some  compound  iB 
useless,  as  the  passage  of  sap  from  the  upper 
bark  or  combined  layer  to  the  lower,  and  rice 
vet  Mi,  is  absolutely  impossible.  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances  where  Willows,  Elms,  and 
other  trees  have  had  the  bark  eaten  off  all 
round  the  stems,  and  the}'  have  never  recovered. 


omits  the  spring-dowering  C.  montana,  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  whole  race,  admir¬ 
able  alike  for  clothing  walls,  fences,  and 
pergolas,  and  for  garlanding  evergreens  or  old 
ruined  trees  with  a  veil  of  ivory-white,  starry 
blossoms.  Other  good  species  are  the  yellow- 
flowered  C.  graveolens,  a  rapid  grower,  whoso 
feathery  seed-clusters  are  as  decorative  in  the 
autumn  as  those  of  the  well-known  Traveller's 
Joy  (C.  vitalba)  of  our  hedgerows,  and  C. 
balearica  or  calyeina,  which,  in  the  south-west, 
produces  its  white,  purple-spotted  blooms  as 
oarly  as  February,  and  quickly  covers  a  large 
space,  clambering  over  evergreens  and  reaching 
the  eaves  of  a  house  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 
The  best  of  half-hardy  flowering  climbers  is, 
however,  without  doubt  Solanum  jasminoides, 
whoso  attractive  qualities  are  widely  recognised 
in  the  south-west,  whero  it  is  largely  grown  by 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Its  white  flower-clusters 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  were  these  borne 
merely  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
would  entitle  the  plant  to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  climbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Solanum  enjoys  the  most  extended  blooming 
period  of  any  flowering  climber,  commencing  to 
expand  its  blooms  towards  the  end  of  April  and 
early  days  of  May,  flowering  in  over-increasing 
profusion  through  the  summer  months,  and 
reaching  the  zenith  of  its  display  in  September, 
when  it  forms  a  veritable  oasoude  of  snowy 
blossom,  while  it  often  retains  a  portion  of  its 
flowers  until  Christmas,  or  later  in  open 
seasons. 


Akcliia  qiiiiKitn. 


Persons  owning  meadows  where  there  arc  troos 
growing  in  them  unprotected  from  horses 
should  mako  stamped  agreements  with  their 
tenants,  rigidly  excluding  horses,  or,  failing 
such,  they  should  wind  stout  mesh  wire,  o  feet 
in  height,  round  the  stems,  or  take  some  other 
means  to  protect  the  bark.  <  >nce  horses  begin 
to  gnaw  tree-stems  there  seems  to  bo  something 
in  the  bark  they  like,  and  they  will  leave  Crass 
to  greedily  devour  the  bark.  One  horse  left 
without  control  may  soon  destroy  a  hundred 
pounds’  worth  of  timber. — A.  D. 

HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
“  Lk.uutrst's”  interesting  articlo  on  the  above 
subject  (p.  3fl2)  draws  attention  to  the  value  of 
climbing  plants  for  covering  our  walls  and 
fences.  The  Hoses  mentioned  are  all  good 
climbers,  though  the  colour  of  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  as  “  Lenhurst  ”  is  constrained  to  admit, 
is  bad.  This  Rose  should  never  bo  associated 
with  true  crimsons  or  scarlets,  for  the  colour 
effect  produced  by  such  combination  will  be 
insufferable  to  tho  artistic  eye.  Where  used  it 
should  be  planted  in  masses  for  distant  effect, 
when  it  affords  a  breadth  of  strong  colour  that 
contrasts  vividly  with  a  groen  background. 
Carmine  Pillar  is  a  beautiful  single  climbing 
Rose,  with  flowers  of  a  true  crimson-scarlet 
tint  that  entirely  lacks  the  unpleasant  magenta 
tinge  present  in  Crimson  Rambler.  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg  is  another  fino  cli  niter 
extremely  rapid  in  growth,  often  making  shoots 
12  feet  and  more  in  length,  and  bowing  largo, 
semi-double  flowers -.of  a  irichf  crinpoto  J|~ 
alluding  to  the  lehktm  f  ami  I  n  rr>  t 


Tho  Lapagoria  succeeds  admirably  on  a  north 
wall  in  the  open  in  south  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  long  trails  of  waxy-potalled,  tubular  blos¬ 
soms,  white  and  red,  may  often  be  out  as  late  as 
Novombor.  Tho  white- flowered  Physianthus 
albens  also  grows  freely  in  some  localities, 
spreading  over  a  wall  or  sheltered  cliff-face  with 
great  rapidity,  and  often  bearing  numerous 
groat,  corrugated  seed-pods  in  the  autumn. 
iStauntonia  latifolia,  although  bearing  somewhat 
inconspicuous  flowers  amongst  its  leathery 
leaves,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
fragrance  emitted  by  its  clustering  blooms  in 
tho  oarly  spring.  One  house  that  I  know  is 
covered  to  the  roof  with  this  Stauntonia,  and  in 
its  flowering  season  the  perfumo  from  its  blos¬ 
soms  fills  the  surrounding  air  with  sweet  odour. 
In  the  autumn  the  long,  sausage-shaped  seed- 
pods,  dull  crimson  in  hue,  are  freely  produced. 
Tacsonia  mollissima,  a  native  of  Quito,  is  hardy 
in  southern  Cornwall,  where  it  makes  rampant 
growth  and  bears  countless  long- tubed,  pink 
flowers.  The  newly  -  introduced  Polygonum 
baldschuanicuin  is  quite  hardy  and  a  plant  of 
great  decorative  merit,  making  rapid  growth 
and  being  admirably  adapted  for  covering 
rough  trollis-work,  which  it  clothes  with  abun¬ 
dant  leafage  that  for  many  weeks  is  shrouded  in 
a  wealth  of  delicate,  milk-white  flower-clusters. 
Akebia  ouinata  is  a  perennial,  flowering 
olimber,  bearing  sweetly-scented  flowers  of 
maroon  hue  ;  it  is  hardy  in  the  south-west. 

In  specially  sheltered  sites  in  that  favoured 
ality,  three  beautiful  flowering  climbers  may 
ro wn  on  warm,  southern  v 
e.se  is  the  pale  blue  Plnmha 


plant  of  this,  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  towering 
cliff  by  which  it  is  protected  on  the  north  anil 
east,  has  passed  through  the  last  four  winters 
unharmed  without  any  artificial  sheltering  and 
is  now  a  sheet  of  soft  blue.  The  second  is 
Miuulovilla  suaveolens,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
handsome  greenhouse  climber  tearing  large 
white  blossoms,  deliciously  perfumed,  in  great 
profusion.  In  a  few  spots  this  grows  and 
flowers  well  in  tho  open.  The  third  is  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargonium,  which  in  the  south  west  is 
largely  used  as  a  wall  climber,  as  may  be  seen 
from  several  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in 
tho  pages  of  Garurnish  Ii.i.ustr.vtko  during 
tho  past  year  or  so.  If  usually  proves  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  withstand  the  effects  of  any 
but  an  exceptionally  severe  winter,  and  some¬ 
times  attains  a  height  of  over  20  feet.  The 
test  variety  for  use  as  a  wall-climber  is  Mme. 
Crousse,  whose  pale,  shell-pink  blossoms  are 
most  effective  when  spreading  a  mantle  of 
tender  colour  over  an  expanse  of  wall. 

Tho  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropieolum  specie- 
sum)  is  without  a  rival  in  the  brilliance  of  its 
vermilion  flower-trails.  This,  however,  is  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south  of  E  nglund  It  is  specially  adapted  for 
draping  Yews  and  other  dark-leaved  evergreens 
with  it*  vivid  flowers.  Abutilon  vexillarium, 
although  not  a  climber,  may  have  its  main 

Srowth  trained  to  a  wall  when  its  arching, 
ower-laden  shoots  tend  outwards  gracefully, 
studded  along  their  length  with  their  crimson 
and  yellow  blooms,  which  are  borne  in  quantity 
throughout  tho  whole  summer  and  autumn  anil 
well  into  tho  winter  months.  Like  the  grand 
A.  vitifolium  it  is  only  half-hardy.  Rhoilo- 
cliiton  volubilo  is  a  handsome  annual  climber 
tearing  crimson  llowors.  Raised  in  hoat  and 
planted  out  in  May  it  is  effective  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  climbers  on  pergola  or  trellis. 

This  note  is  far  from  exhausting  the  list  of 
charming,  half-hardy,  flowering  climbers  and 
other  plants  that  may  be  utilised  for  beautify¬ 
ing  wall  and  trellis  in  the  warmer  districts  of 
our  islands,  but  sufficient  liavo  been  noted  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  afforded  by  this  branch 
of  gardening  in  the  south-west.  8.  W.  l'\ 
South  Derail. 


Rhododendrons  in  flower.  —  The 

different  Javanese  Rhododendrons  are  just  now 
blooming  freely  ;  indeed,  where  a  collection  of 
them  is  grown,  flowers  more  or  less  in  number 
can  be  found  nearly  all  the  year  round.  This 
class  of  Rhododendrons  is  totally  unlike  any 
others,  as  they  grow  at  all  seasons,  and  as  soon 
as  a  young  shoot  has  reached  its  limit,  a  flower- 
bud  is  formed  which  soon  develops  and  tears  a 
cluster  of  blossoms.  The  reason  of  so  many 
flowers  being  produced  just  now  is  that  growth 
is  more  active  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
than  at  any  other  time,  anil  tho  shoots  then 
made  are  just  now  bearing  their  blossoms  or 
rapidly  approaching  that  stage.  Then,  after 
the  present  crop  of  bloom,  the  autumn  growth 
which  will  flower  in  the  spring  is  developed. 
At  the  same  timo,  though  the  greater  number 
of  new  shoots  is  proilucod  during  theso  two 
periods,  fresh  growth  is  continually  taking 
place  ;  in  fact,  this  class  of  Rhododendrons 
may  be  described  as  almost  perpetual  growing 
and  perpetual  flowering.  They  are  certainly 
very  beautiful  subjects  for  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season,  though  during  the  winter  they  need 
a  structure  kept  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  So  free- 
flowering  are  some  of  the  varieties  that  it  will 
be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
bloom-buds  for  a  time  to  induce  tho  plant  to 
make  more  vigorous  growth. 

Abutilons  planted  out.— Many  gar- 
donors  grow  a  good  batch  of  Abutilons  in  pots 
from  cuttings  every  year,  and  most  serviceable 
they  are,  but  they  are  not  utilised  as  often  as 
they  might  bo  for  clothing  pillars  and  hiding 
unsightly  walls  in  conservatories.  If  plants 
with  one  or  more  leading  stems  are  trained  up 
walls,  they  will,  if  cut  back  annually,  break 
into  dense  heads  and  hang  gracefully  down, 
forming  objects  of  considerable  teauty  and 
proving  useful  for  cutting.  Abutilons  need  a 
loamy  compost  of  average  richness,  well  drained 
TitiKl  IpfotXM,  and  will  stand  frequent  and  liberal 
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What  you  term  “blight”  ia  in  reality  mealy¬ 
bug,  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  insect  enemies  to 
plant  life.  As  you  say  the  Carnations  were 
from  layers  last  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other 
occupants  of  the  greenhouse  are  infested.  If  is 
doubtful  whether  you  could  successfully  clean 
the  plants  without  greatly  injuring  them.  If  it 
is  possible,  anil  provided  there  are  no  pcrnia- 


A  SHADED  DAMP  GREENHOUSE  AND 
WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  WITH  TT. 

I  r  may  perhaps  I  hi  of  some  interest  to  your 
condors  to  hear  an  amateur's  experience  on  the 
above  subject.  The  house  is  a  detached  lean- 
to — if  the  expression  may  bo  allowod.  Thereof 
is  a  steep  slope  facing  due  north,  and  the  buck 
is  glass,  but  heavily  shaded  by  shrubs  and  trees 
in  the  next  garden.  The  house  is,  moreover, 
very  high  compared  with  its  floor  area.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  dark  and 
damp,  since  hardly  any  direct  sunlight  gets  in, 
except  just  in  midsummer  when  the  sun  is  high 
at  noon. 

The  heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  hot- 
water  pipes  round  three  sides,  gives  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degs.  usually  in  winter,  but  during 
severe  frosts  it  sometimes  falls  to  40  docs.  With 
the  above  equipment  the  writer  for  some 
time  endeavoured  to  (lower  the  usual  list  of 
plants  beloved  by  amateurs  with— as  might  be 
expected  —  very  indifferent  success.  The 
Fuchsias  grow  long  jointed  and  drawn  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  reach  that  far-off  roof  where  a  few 
hours  of  sunshine  might  Ik;  had.  Roses,  of 
course,  were  a  failure,  and  the  only  things  to 
thrive  were  Kerns,  which  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  fibrous -rooted  Begonias,  which  flowered 
freely  in  the  summer  time.  Altogether  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  far  from  satisfactory  to 
a  lover  of  Mowers. 

Heading  ono  day  a  hook  from  the  library 
entitled  “  About  Orchids,”  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  conditions  stated  to  be  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  “  cool  ”  Orchids  might  !>o  very 
easily  obtained  in  the  above  described  liouso. 
Further  study  of  the  subject  was  followed  by 
experiment,  and  after  some  failures  success  was 
gained.  The  despised,  damp,  shady  greenhouso 
became  the  homo  of  Odontoglossoms,  Oncidiums, 
Masdevalliaa,  and  other  Orchids,  all,  of  course, 
belonging  to  the  “  cool  ”  section,  which  were 
mostly  bought  vory  cheaply.  The  result  is,  that 
instead  of  a  hopeless  strugglo  to  get  flowers 
during  the  summer,  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
lovely  blossoms  from  December  to  March  when 
other  flowers  are  scarce,  and  during  the  hot,  dry 
summer  weather,  when  flowers  are  plentiful  out- 
of-doors,  the  greenhouse  is  fresh  and  green  and 
cool  with  Ferns,  besides  the  Orchids.  I  have 
not  in  this  paper  gone  into  any  dotarls  regarding 
the  culture  of  my  favouritos,  but  if  the  Editor 
cares  for  another  paper,  I  would  lie  pleased  to 
help  others  to  gain  some  of  the  pleoauro  which 
1  havo  had  fu  m  the  culture  of  cool  Orchids. 
Suffice  it  t  >  say  that  there  are  no  special 
difficulties  in  tho  way.  The  application  of  a 
lew  brood  principles  and  the  use  of  some  common 
sense  will,  with  a  littlo  experience,  solve  all  the 
difficulties  there  are.  W.  W.  S. 

[Many  thanks.  Your  notes  os  to  cultivation 
of  your  cool  Orchids  will  be  welcomo. — Eli.  | 


Stinntonia  latifolla.  (See  page  -I". -i.) 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Malmalson  Carnations  (s.  /-’.  IK./  — 
If  the  sarnplo  you  send  is  an  average  of  what 


Abntilon  vexillarium 


Physiantlms  albens, 

Original  from 


your  plants  aro  like,  or  ov^ljfti't'ivkW  >on  <kcf 
the  worst  affected,  we  should  advise  you  to  at 
«n.  i-  commit  the  entire  lot  to  the  fire.  We  havo 
never  seen  any  plant  in  such  a  plight  before. 


Vliif'o  Quintus,  is 
t  Glory  has  long 


I  letober- flower 


varieties, 


some  years  now 
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has  been  largely  grown  for  market.  The 
colour  is  beet  desoribed  as  orange-yellow. 
Nellie  Brown  is  a  lovely  bright  orange-bronze 
sport  from  the  last-named,  being  quite  distinct 
iu  point  of  colour,  but  in  other  particulars 
exactly  similar.  Those  on  the  look-out  for  a 
neatly  bright-coloured  flower  would  do  well  to 
secure  a  few  plants  of  Roi  des  Precoces.  This 
is  getting  somewhat  old,  but  it  has  in  no  way 
deteriorated.  The  colour  is  a  bright  reddish- 
crimson,  the  form  of  the  flowers  being  very 
pretty,  with  twisted  and  slightly-drooping 
florets.  Tho  habit  is  branching  and  sturdy,  and 
the  plant  attains  a  height  of  something  under 
•’!  feet.  It  is  a  typical  October-flowering  kind. 
Vice-President  Hardy  is  of  a  bright  orange- 
crimson  with  yellow  reverse,  and  tho  blossoms 
are  developed  on  long  footstalks.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  October  this  plant  flowers  freely. 
Some  growers  have  stated  this  variety  is  syno¬ 
nymous  with  Albert  Chausson,  but  their  stocks 
must  have  got  mixed,  as  at  the  time  of  their- 
distribution,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  they 
were  quite  distinct  in  form  and  in  colour  too. 
Mrs.  Wingfield  deserves  a  place  in  this 
selection,  the  soft  peach-pink  colour  of  the 
blooms  when  freely  grown  deserving  com¬ 
mendation.  Its  height  rarely  exceeds  2  feet. 
The  pure  white  and  free-flowering  Gladys  Roult 
should  be  largely  grown  in  pois  for  October 
display’s.  Queen  of  the  Karlies  and  Golden 
Queen  of  the  F.arlies— tho  former  white,  tho 
latter  a  lovely  yellow  sport  -  are  also  excel¬ 
lent.  E.  G. 

BOBB8. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

standard  Roses.— It  is  somewhat  strange 
that  though  the  Tea  Roses  do  so  well  here, 
II. P.'s  and  H.T.’s,  such  as  La  France,  do  not 
prove  satisfactory  in  the  bush  form,  though 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  same  on  stan¬ 
dards.  Perhaps  tho  soil  is  too  light  for  bush 
H.P.’s — is  it  likely?  I  have  one  standard  Rose 
in  the  garden  which  I  should  like  you  to  see, 
though  I  cannot  say  it  is  beautiful,  and,  after 
all,  I  daresay  it  is  not  exceptional,  though  I 
have  never  seen  its  like.  It  stands  some  8  feet 
or  9  feet  high,  and  the  Brier  is  a  littlo  over 
7  inches  in  circumference.  I  suppose  it  is  some 
thirty  years  old,  but  is  annually  covered  with 
blossom,  and  looks  healthy.  The  bloom  is  much 
like  that  of  C'has.  Lawson.  There  are  three 
others  near,  which  run  it  close  for  size,  so  evi¬ 
dently  tho  soil  suits  such.  Is  Marquise  Litta 
a  good  Tea  ?  It  seems  difficult  to  get.— Nemo. 

Climbing  Roses  In  Tomato-house.— I  have  a 
small  Tomato-house  in  which  1  want  to  srrow  Roses,  so  I 
have  discarded  the  Tomatoes  and  planted  in  large  tubs  a 
Marcchal  Kiel  and  a  ClimbinR  I>evoniensis.  In  the  house 
there  is  a  sort  of  trough  to  hold  water.  Is  it  wise  to  keep 
water  in  it,  as  I  notice  it  makes  the  windows  vaporised? 
shall  I  need  to  use  the  stove  for  the  Roses  in  frost  ?— 
.Srw.oUKIi. 

[Man'-chal  Niel  and  Climbing  Dovoniensis 
will  succeed  very  well  in  an  unheated  green¬ 
house  provided  you  can  just  keep  out  the  frost. 
If  you  are  nble  to  keep  a  night  temperature  of 
•If.  degs.  to  50  degs. ,  it  would  certainly  bo  bettor 
for  tho  Roses,  for  then  they  make  new  roots  : 
but  unless  you  can  maintain  this,  with  a  rise  of 
5  degs.  to  10  degs.  by  day,  you  would  bo  better 
without  the  stove,  save  in  extreme  cases  when 
frosts  are  very  severe.  Five  or  six  degs.  of 
frost  would  not  do  any  harm  ;  beyond  this,  the 
wood,  even  if  dormant,  is  liable  to  injury.  The 
trough  or  tank  which  is  made  to  hold  water 
should  be  kept  filled  when  the  plants  start  into 
growth  ;  but  during  the  winter  this  is  not 
advisablo.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  seeds  of 
perennials,  and  you  had  better  wait  until  the 
spring.] 

Ro&a  mlcrophylla,  fruit  of.— This  flowered  here 
very  well  this  summer,  but  nearly  all  the  hips  (one  of 
w  Inch  I  enclose)  have  been  cast.  Is  there  any  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  this?  Arc  they,  as  is  a  sorted ,  fragrant  and 
edible  when  ripo?-C.  O.  B. 

[This  curious  Rose,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  also  of  China,  is  not  only  novel 
as  regards  its  fruit,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
numerous  small  leaflets  :  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen  range  on  the  side  of  the  petiole.  As 
regards  the  fruit,  you  ask  us  if  it  is  fragrant  and 
edible.  Fragrant  it  certainly  is  ;  the  specimen 
you  sent  us,  when  the  box  w<y-opened,  gave 
the  beautiful  adpuf  of  Eine-/Afcple.  >  i 
noticed  it  to  oensol-  fragntnt  lJbfo3bV-»Uv,  d 
lets,  the  gathering  and  confining  in  a  smaVt-Box 
accentuated  the  fragranco.  As  to  these  prickly, 


Spanish  Chestnut  like  fruits  beiug  edible,  we 
cannot  say  from  our  own  knowledge,  but  if  a 
nice  conserve  can  be  made  from  the  fruit  of 
Rosa  rugosa,  we  see  no  reason  why  fruits  of 
Rosa  micropliylla  should  not  be  equally  service¬ 
able.  Possibly  one  reason-  why  the  plants  cast 
their  hips  before  they  were  ripe  was  owing  to 
drought,  although  they  would  do  this  if  not 
fully  fertilised.  Another  year  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  dust  upon  the  anthers  some  pollen 
from  another  Rose,  say  a  Tea-scented  variety. 
\  on  would  then  not  only  obtain  fruit,  but 
possibly  a  new  hybrid.  Already  this  species  has 
given  us  a  hybrid  in  Ma  Surprise,  a  most 
vigorous  kind,  its  only  fault  being  a  failure  to 
expand  properly.  We  saw  somo  fine  specimens 
of  this  hybrid  quite  lately  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris.] 

Standard  R03es. — I  have  a  large  old  standard  Rose, 
and  want  to  put  five  others  in  a  row  with  it.  10  feet  or 
12  feet  apart.  Please  tell  me  what  Roses  will  rapidly 
make  big  spreading  heads  and  blossom  well  as  standards? 
I  am  inclined  to  try  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Victor  Hugo.  Mme. 
lloste,  A.  Guinoisseau,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone  I 
have  had  tad  luck  with  Margaret  Dickson.  Duke  ol  Edifft 
burgh,  La  France,  Mme.  F.  Jamain,  and  Mrs.  .1.  I>aing  as 
standards,  and,  as  I  succeed  elsewhere  admirably  with 
some  of  t  hese,  I  fancy  that  it  may  be  that  perhaps  many 
sorts  fail  as  standards.  I  want  big,  bushy  heads,  with 
plenty  of  big  blossoms,  sweet  ones  preferred,  and  do  not 
care  if  they  are  old-fashioned  varieties.  What  has  become 
of  the  pretty  pink  Rose  Bon  Silene?  One  never  sees  nor 
hears  of  it  now.  Gan  one  buy  it  under  another  name  ? — 
Brick. 

[If  you  have  failed  with  such  varieties  as 
Luke  of  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  etc.,  you  certainly  would  with 
Victor  Hugo,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  If  the  position  is  bad 
you  should  well  prepare  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing,  removing  two  or  three  harrowsful  of  the 
old  soil  and  replacing  with  some  new.  Fork  up 
the  subsoil  and  mix  with  some  good  loam  about 
one-third  of  well-rotted  manure,  then  plant 
carefully.  Do  not  have  old  plants,  but  nice 
young  thrifty  stuff.  As  you  desire  extra  large 
heads  as  quickly  as  possible,  you  would  do  well 
to  plant  Gloire  de  Dijon  for  one.  Cut  back 
hard  the  first  year,  then  in  succeeding  years  tie 
out  tho  growths  after  pruning.  This  may  be 
best  done  by  drawing  down  the  growth  with 
a  string  attached  to  the  stem.  Other  good 
kinds  to  make  extra  large  heads  are  :  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Aimed  Vibcrt,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Charles  Lawson,  Chenedole,  Blairi 
No.  1,  Mme.  Alfred  Carricre.  .Taune  Desprez, 
Blanc  double  de  Courbet,  Mme.  I.  Pereire, 
Rove  d'Or,  Mme.  Berard,  Gustave  Regis, 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mai- 
maison.  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  old  Rose, 
Bon  Silene,  is  now  to  be  found  in  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  Goubault.] 

Rose  Armosa.— In  its  way  there  are 
few  more  beautiful  autumnal  Roses  than  this 
good  old  variety.  Although  grouped  with  tho 
Bourbons,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a 
Bengal  or  Monthly  Bose.  There  is  not  quite 
tho  continuous  blossoming  we  get  with  the  old 
Blush  Monthly,  for  during  August  the  plants 
are  almost  devoid  of  bloom.  They,  however, 
make  np  for  it  at  this  time  of  year,  when  every 
Roso  is  so  much  valued.  With  this  Bose,  as 
with  many  of  the  Teas,  tho  continuity  of  blos¬ 
soming  may  be  assisted  by  cutting  off  the  flowers 
with  a  fairly  long  stem  as  soon  as  the  truss  has 
developed.  .Some  growths  may  even  be  cut 
back  before  they  develop  if  the  plant  is  bearing 
a  profusion,  as  it  should  do.  The  colour  of 
Armosa  reminds  one  of  the  II. P.  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  to  say 
midway  between  this  latter  Rose  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  The  form  is  very  regular,  and  it  is  fairly 
double.  Perhaps  no  Bose  is  more  lovely  when 
used  for  table  decoration.  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  tables  decorated  solely  with  this 
variety  secure  the  first  prize  even  in  a  strong 
competition,  especially  when  cut  with  nice  long 
stems  and  lightly  arranged.  The  variety  is 
known  on  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Her- 
inosa,  and  “Setina”  is  another  name  for  it; 
but  as  the  National  Rose  Society  adopts  the 
spelling  “Armosa,"  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
adhere  to  this. — Rosa. 
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VIOLETS. 

Cultural  hints. 

When  the  Violets  are  lifted  in  the  aatnnn. 
a  frame  or  a  warm,  sheltered  border  should  be 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  aspect  shonld 
be  south  or  south-west ;  for  whilst  it  is  quite 
possible  for  Violets  to  get  too  much  sun  in  the 
summer,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  too  mud, 
in  the  winter.  If  the  soil  be  naturally  stiff,  it 
will  be  improved  by  the  admixture  of  a  litti* 
rotten  stable- manure  and  leaf-soil,  with  scot  it ! 
moderation.  Plant  the  Violets  firmly,  allow, n:  I 
from  12  inches  to  14  inches  from  plant  to  pkr' 
fnr  tho  single  kinds,  and  from  9  inches  t. 
Bl  inches  for  the  double  sorts.  The  distance* 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  clumps.  I 
Thoroughly  water  after  planting,  and  keep  then, 
tolerably  close,  and  Bhaded,  if  necessary,  for  a  I 
few  days  only.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to 
move  freely,  the  full  sun  and  air  will  be ' 
extremely  beneficial.  Never  keep  the  tram*- , 
close,  and  when  the  lights  are  on  they  should  b>  | 
raised  either  at  the  back  or  the  sides,  and  on  Sue,  ' 
dry  days  may  be  removed  altogether.  Tbf 
excessive  rains  will  injure  frame  Violets  far 
more  than  frost,  and  the  lights  are  necessary  1'  j 
keep  the  soil  from  becoming  sodden  during  the 
dulls  days  of  winter.  Stir  up  the  soil  occa- . 
sionally,  topdress  now  and  then  with  s| 
mixture  of  soot  and  fine  soil,  which  wii'  | 
tend  to  keep  things  sweet,  and  when  compellt. 
to  water,  let  it  be  done  on  a  mild  morning 
Remove  all  yellow  and  decaying  leaves, 
and  keep  everything  fresh  and  clean.  It 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  cuttings  wi. 
have  been  rooted  in  the  autumn,  having  fa* 
taken  from  the  clumps  before  lifting.  These 
will  be  in  good  order  in  April  for  planting  on: 
but  where  this  has  been  neglected,  young  plant- 
should  be  purchased,  as  the  old  clumps  an 
absolutely  worthless.  Plant  these  firmly  in  s 
cool  position,  and  if  fairly  troated  they  wil 
make  good  crowns  for  lifting  again  in  lt» 
antnmn.  Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  fa 
Violets  grown  in  light  soils.  Watering  mu-’ 
not  be  neglected  during  the  summer  month-. 
Runners  should  be  removed,  especially  when 
line  blooms  are  indispensable  ;  and  the  plants 
must  be  kept  free  from  red-spider  ami  1*,: 
diseases.  For  tho  red-spider,  syringe  with  s 
solution  of  soft-soap,  2  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  wate: 
on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  best  way 
to  exterminate  leaf  diseases  is  to  pick  off  an: 
bum  every  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  b: 
affected.  If  this  be  promptly  done  it  is  mon 
than  likely  that  tho  disease  will  quickly  disap¬ 
pear. 

The  best  single  Violets  arc  :  La  France. 
Princess  of  Wales,  Luxonne,  Victoria,  Con 
tesse  Edmund  du  Tertre,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II, 
Smith’s  Seedling,  Admiral  Avellan,  and  While 
Czar.  The  best  double  Violets  are  :  Mrs.  .1.  -I. 
Astor,  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Laly 
Hume  Campbell,  Do  Parme,  C'oolcronin,  Can 
nell's  Blue  and  White,  Carter’s  Mazarine  Bine. 
Blanche  do  Chevreuse,  1  telle  de  Chatenay,  a&i 
King  of  Violets.  J.  C.  Horsi. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  THE  NORTH. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  justly  becoming  mor 
and  more  appreciated  by  people  who  live  most  ol 
the  year  in  the  country,  and  at  every  season  ol 
the  year  it  is  possible  to  have  either  plants 
shrubs  in  bloom.  Beginning  the  winter  with 
Chrysanthemums,  which  in  a  south  or  weft 
exposure  will  flower  satisfactorily  even  in  Scot¬ 
land,  we  go  on  to  Violets,  Winter  Aconite*. 
Snowdrops,  tall  Helleliores,  the  lovely  "  itch 
Hazel,  and  yellow  .Tasminum  nudifloruni.  The.’1 
we  come  to  Crocuses,  Scillas,  and  the  numerow 
and  lovely  varieties  of  Daffodils,  which  will 
flourish  in  any  garden  where  they  can  get 
and  sunshine."  With  these  there  is  no  end  ol 
beautiful  spring  bulbs,  such  as  PuschkiniM. 
Chionodoxas,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  specify, 
also  other  plants,  such  as  Arnebia  echioides, 
Adonis  vemalis,  Anemone  apennina,  A.  Robin 
soniana,  etc.,  which  make  the  garden  in  spring 
more  interesting  than  at  any  other  time  ot  the 
year.  The  most  attractive  way  to  arrange  s 
garden  is  to  mix  the  smaller-growing  flowering 
shrubs,  witli  herbaceous  plants,  aud  10 
make  the  edges  of  tho  borders  of  no  parti- 
ie“tirL  I  Wa)tr -AfUinly  not  straight  line-- 
The  small  slants  can  be  set  out  amongst 
[femes.  Gentians,  creeping  Phloxes. 
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Veronicas,  Litliospennuui  prostratum,  .Saxi¬ 
frages,  and  Ferns  are  suitable  for  this.  Tall 
Sunflowers,  Rudbockias,  Delphiniums,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  and  Lilies  mix  in  well  with  tho  taller 
things,  medium-sized  plants  coming  between, 
unevenly  planted  and  always  in  large  clumps,  or 
several  small  plants  put  in  a  clump,  as  nothing 
is  effective  in  small  specimens.  Lilium  auratum 
anil  other  tall  Lilies  look  best  planted  amongst 
Azaleas  and  Pieoniea,  and  a  very  good  effect  can 
bo  obtained  by  a  large  clump  of  Tritomas  at  a 
distance  through  an  opening  in  tho  shrubbery. 
Lilium  testaceum  is  lovely  against  a  green  hedge 
of  any  kind,  and  given  a  north  or  east  aspect 
and  cool  soil,  the  lovely  Tropieoluin  spoeiosum 
will  climb  over  any  hedge  or  wire-netting  round 
which  it  can  twine  its  dainty  shoots. 

Of  courso,  difl'erent  places  suit  different 
things,  but  every  placo  will  grow  some  plants, 
and  the  thing  to  guard  against  is  that  tho 
strong  and  coarse-growing  plants  do  not  over¬ 
ran  tho  more  delicate  specimens. 

Julia  H.  M.  Stewart. 

Jianjaly,  Palmin',  iV.  II. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Spring  flowers.— I  hnve  sovi-rol  beds  now  gay  with 
annuals— Asters,  Zinnias,  Malplglonsis,  Phlox  Prmnntondi, 
etc.  I  am  anxious  to  itet  somo  flowers  to  put  In  after 
these  arc  done  that  will  stand  the  winter  and  bloom  early 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  come  out  in  time  for  annuals 
unother  year,—  Nohtii  Mu  von. 

[As  you  require  tho  beds  again  next  year  for 
annuals,  the  only  thing  that  will.afforif  a  good 
flowering  and  finish  by  tho  time  aro  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  such-like. 
Those  could  bo  varied  or  oven  carpeted  with 
Silcno  pendula  compactn.  Forget-me-not,  Poly¬ 
anthus,  Auriculas,  Pansies,  and  the  like,  also 
Wallflowers.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
whether  you  wish  to  sow  tho  soods 
in  the  beilB  or  transplant  from  boxes,  tho  latter 
giving  much  greater  timo.  You  will  also  find 
it  host  to  work  up  a  supply  of  Buitablo  plants  for 
filling  tho  bods  nnother  year.  J 

Perennials  from  seed.— Would  yo  i  please  tell  me 
the  names  of  about  12  different  sorts  of  perennials  (mostly 
white)  that  can  lie  raised  from  seed  f  1  want  them  (or 
market  work.  I’leose  say  when  I  have  to  sow  seed  for 
same?— Nr.w  IIkoinnrii. 

[If  you  wish  for  plants  easily  obtained  from 
sceils  you  had  host  grow  plenty  of  Asters  in 
conjunction  with  tho  perennials  named.  Thoso 
best  obtained  from  seeds  aro  so  marked,  tho 
others  you  hail  best  obtain  in  plants  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  any  of  tho  firms  advertising 
their  plants  in  our  columns.  Tho  two  white- 
flowered  Pinks,  Mrs.  Minkins  and  Her  Majesty, 
are  of  special  value  for  cutting  ;  so,  too,  are  the 
many  beautiful  single  and  double  1’yrothrums, 
l’hloxos,  and  Carnations,  which  aro  also  host 
secured  ns  plants.  Such  things  do  not  come 
true  from  seeds.  Lilium  enndidum,  Lathyrus 
latifolius  albus  (seed),  Galega  officinalis  alba, 
(Jaillardia  grandiflora  (sued),  Achillea  ptarmica 

Jilena,  Achillea  mongolica,  Campanula  petsici- 
olia  alba,  C.  p.  alba  pi.,  C.  p.  alba  grandiflora, 
C.  grandis  alba,  Centaurea  montana  alba,  C.  m. 
rubra,  Coreopsis  grandiflora  (seed),  Rudbeckia 
Newmanni,  llolonium  puinilum,  Aster  Amellus, 
Papaver  nudicaulo  album  (seed),  and  Aquilegia 
chrysantha  aro  also  suitable.] 

Bulb  beds  (Wimhor  Forest). — You  have 
not  stated  what  the  “other  bulbs  ”  consist  of, 
which  is  requisite  before  wo  can  give  a  definite 
answer.  This  is  the  drawback  to  composite 
planting  of  bulbs  and  peronnials,  for  obviously 
there  must  be  a  sacrifice  when  rearranging  has 
to  l>e  done.  This,  however,  does  not  frequently 
occur  if  tho  work  is  well  done  at  first.  If  tho 
lieils  contain  Narcissi,  and  bulbs  of  various 
genera  besides,  the  work  would  bo  best  under¬ 
taken  in  two  sections,  removing  the  bulbs  os  the 
foliage  of  each  ripened  off,  and  the  perennials  in 
early  autumn.  With  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  more  important  of  tho  bulbs  a  more 
definite  answer  could  bo  given.  Again,  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  the  bulbous  plants  are  placed 
underneath  the  perennials,  and  in  others  beside 
tho  latter.  When  tho  last  is  in  vogue  the 
method  above  given  is  the  best,  and  by  lifting 
the  perennials  now  little  sacrifice  would  ensue. 
The  peat  and  stable-manure  would  do  quite 
well  to  lighten  the  soil,  but  if  of  the  peat-Mcss- 
litter  kind  it  should  be  used  discreetly. and  not 
inclose  proximity  to  root-fibres  an/fbulty^.  A 
quantity  of  sharp  a; "id  r.i  gut  iRjdjli^  si 
leaves  would  assist  matters  very  mucin  As  the 


Roses  you  refer  to  aro  established,  we  see  no  else  save  a  few  Lilies  hero  and  there  and  a 
reason  why  for  a  time  they  should  not  continuo  carpeting  of  somo  greon  plant  or  a  self-colourod 
to  flourish — at  any  rate,  they  are  worth  a  trial.  Tufted  Pansy.  If,  on  tho  othor  hand,  you 
Romneya  Ooulteri.— Will  anyone  give  some  hints  prefer  the  Roses  of  tho  H.P.  group,  and  these 
as  to  the  treatment  of  Romneya  Ooulteri?  I  have  a  verv  in  masses  of  one  kind,  then,  as  you  say,  thero 
healthy,  flourbhin*  plant,  two  years  old,  with  thick  wjH  be  a  considerable  gap  opon,  and  this  will 
lZterinn°i  require  some  tact  and  judgment  to .deal  with 

year?— E.  M.  Him,.  satisfactorily.  In  any  case,  if  you  decide  upon 

[It  is  to  bo  regretted  you  had  not  asked  a  mixe[1  arrangement',  bulbous  things  would  bo 
odvico  some  months  earlier,  when  we  should  *>®8^  w>fb  Roses  rather  than  herbaceous  plants, 
have  suggested  planting  in  tho  opon  border.  fl’r  thoso  would  crowd  tho  Roses  probably. 
As  you  say  nothing  about  jour  soil  or  the  Most  of  tho  bulbs  should  be  in  their  places  this 
general  environment  of  your  garden,  we  give  month  if  possible,  though  largo  numbers  are 
you  the  best  treatment  generally  for  this  tine  planted  much  later. 

(  alifornian  plant.  Can  you  give  it  a  position  Clematises  [E.  P.  K.),— You  may  plant 
where  tho  morning  sun  will  fall  upon  it,  and  these  at  onco  with  every  chance  of  success.  Wo 
where,  shaded  by  a  wall  or  the  like,  it  may  get  presume  you  possess  opportunities  for  planting 
shelter  for  tho  rest  of  the  day?  If  you  have  out,  and  if  so  you  should  on  each  side  of  tho 
but  ono  plant  you  had  better  take  out  a  hole  window,  and  not  too  near  tho  house  wall,  digout 
fully  2  feet  deep  and  wide,  and  fill  in  with  a  hole  2  foot  deep,  discarding  tho  soil  taken  out 
loam,  leaf-soil — tho  latter  half-decayed  —  in  in  favour  of  good,  sound  garden  soil  or  loam,  if 


sound  garden  soil  or  loam,  if 


equal  parts.  A  small  addition  of  peat  may  bo  at  hand,  mixed  with  loaf-soil  and  rotten  manure, 
given,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  Plenty  say  ono -fourth  of  each,  adding  old  mortar  or 
of  sharp  sand,  a  littlo  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  very  Bharn  sand  or  road-grit  freely.  Mix  all 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  vory  old  manure  well  together  and  fill  in  the  hole  again.  If  your 
should  also  be  added.  Mix  all  together.  Had  soil  is  wot  or  heavy  clay,  use  more  grit  and  leaf- 
you  planted  it  out  in  May  last,  anu  attended  to  mould,  and  put  in  as  drainage  4  inches  or  so  of 
the  watering  till  the  plant  had  a  good  start  in  clinkors.  This  will  not  bo  necessary  unless  a 
its  fresh  quarters,  the  prospects  for  another  water-logged  condition  obtains  in  winter.  In 
year  would  have  boen  bettor.  The  plant  re-  planting  you  must  oxerciso  somo  care,  for  the 
joices  in  a  deep  bed  of  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  union  of  stock  and  scion  is  s  j  fragile  that  tho 
moisture  during  growth,  with  good  drainage,  plant  is  frequently  brokon  off.  Rury  tho  union 
The  growth  should  rise  into  full  sunlight,  but  not  moro  than  2  inches  deep.  At  this  season 
the  ground  should  be  protected  from  strong  it  will  matter  loss  if  breakage  of  the  ball  of  earth 


sun.  If  your  plant  is  now  in  tho  open  ground 
you  hail  best  not  disturb  it  till  tho  beginning  of 
'larch,  protecting  it  with  a  lied  of  litter  during 
winter.  ] 


follows,  but,  in  any  case,  make  your  plant  quite 
riing  of  firm.  Tho  following  are  good  :  Fairy  Queen, 
during  white  :  Miss  Ratoman,  vory  large,  white  ;  .lack- 
man's  Snow  Whito  ;  Lady  Londeaborough, 


winter. ]  mans  Snow  Whito  ;  Lady  Londeaborough, 

Autumn-sown  annuals  t»T.  L.J.—W’a  mauve  and  silvery-grey;  Othollo,  dark  velvet 
are  unable  to  extend  tho  list  of  those  plants  P',rP1®  \  Karl ,  Heoconsfield,  purple,  a  grand 
beyond  that  given  recently  by  several  of  our  flower ;  .Tamos  Bateman,  pale  lavender;  Jock 
correspondents  who  have  kindly  added  to  what  mftnl-  violet-purple  ;  Lord  Londesbnrough,  rich 
had  previously  been  given  by  ourselves.  A  mauve,  striped  maroon  :  Lucie  Iximoino,  double 
more  reliable  way  with  a  largo  number  of  kinds  whito  :  ftml  Enchantress,  double  white,  Hushed 
would  be  to  row  in  pots  after  the  end  of  the  year  with  roa0, 

ami  start  on  a  sholf  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  trims-  Tufted  Pansies— planting  divided 
planting  them  subsequently.  In  this  way  a  plants  —In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  1'md 
large  varioty  may  ho  treated.  Tho  only  way  to  time  and  space  lor  raising  a  batch  of  thoso 
extend  the  flowering  of  Nomophila  and  Phacelia  plants  from  cuttings,  and,  in  some  cases,  too. 
is  to  sow  sueccssional  batches  of  seeds  in  various  there  is  hut  littlo  inclination  to  take  tho  noces- 
positions,  selecting  a  more  sheltered  place  sary  trouble.  To  such  there  is  a  way  out  of  the 
generally  for  tho  later  sowings,  so  that  sun  docs  difficulty,  and,  although  the  ultimate  result 
not  early  in  the  day  reach  the  plants.  It  must  cannot  be  regarded  as  tho  most  successful,  yet 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  tho  nature  of  these  there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  Old  plants 
annuals  to  flower  early,  and  anything  to  tho  should  he  lifted  and  tho  soil  shaken  from  tho 
contrary  is  so  much  a  revolution  that  we  must  roots.  Assuming  that  the  old  elongated  growths 
expect  failures  if  wo  go  oil'  the  track.  It  is  not  were  cut  back  a  short  timo  since,  these  old 
only  the  flowering,  but  this  and  the  perfecting  plants  should  now  have  numerous  short- jointed, 
of  soeds  that  render  these  annuals.  Many  seeds  tufted  growths,  and,  if  pains  lie  taken,  tho 
sown  now  in  tho  opon  would  in  all  probability  plants  may  bo  divided  up  into  numerous  pieces, 
remain  dormant  or  possibly  perish.  each  pieco  having  a  nice  lot  of  roots,  in  this 

Plants  and  shrubs  for  lawn,  etc.  form  making  useful  pieces  for  planting  at  once 
( Uneonvcntional). — Our  correspondent  has  hut  in  their  lloworing  quarters.  Preference  should 
little  idea  of  tho  task  ho  has  sot  us,  or  the  bo  given  to  plants  having  tho  tufted  habit  of 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  properly  follow  growth,  provided  they  also  possess  that  froo 
his  views  or  suggest  others.  There  is  nothing  flowering  character  which  makes  these  hardy 
impracticable  in  forming  such  a  screen  on  the  flowers  so  highly  valued.  It  is  important  when 
corner  of  tho  lawn,  and  tho  plants  you  name  are  planting  out  to  have  tho  soil  nice  and  friable, 
useful.  Naturally  the  standard  trees  would  and  if  some  good  rotten  manure  was  added  when 
leave  much  bareness  of  stem,  and  it  would  tho  ground  was  deeply  dug  so  much  tho  bettor, 
require  some  knowledge  of  what  height  could  bo  At  least !)  inches  between  the  plants  and  rows 
permitted  before  wo  could  deal  with  tho  under-  should  bo  allowed.  Plant  firmly  :  this  being  of 
growth.  You  do  not  say  what  Euonymuses,  more  importance  with  divided  plants  than  with 
whether  green  or  variegated,  you  intend  employ-  those  raised  from  cuttings.  Planting  may  bo 
ing,  anil  if  this  is  in  part  tho  “screen"  you  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  October  and  even 
wish  for,  wo  think  the  2  feet  or  so  in  height  later,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  And  though 
rather  inadequate.  Of  the  Roses  that  are  best  during  the  winter  season  the  plants  may  look 
for  covering  such  a  spot  we  should  include  far  from  satisfactory,  it  is  astonishing  how 
dies  hunt  Hybrid,  Reino  Mario  lienrietto,  quickly  new  growths  start  in  the  spring.  This 
Crimson  Rambler,  Aimce  Yibort,  etc.  Some  of  method  of  culture  meets  the  needs  of  tho  busy 
the  single  kinds  are  equally  good  and  very  free  man>  who  possibly  may  not  find  time  to  make 
flowering.  Any  nurseryman  would  gladly  give  up  cutting-beds,  etc.,  and  other  work  incidental 
you  a  list  of  tho  more  suitable  sorts.  The  to  raising  a  batch  of  plants  in  this  way. — 
Mountain  Ash  at  gate  would  do  much  better  B-  B.  Crane. 

than  the  Lilacs,  which  require  years  to  got  high  Old-fashioned  flowers  (Hilda ). — You 
enough  to  meet  over  the  gateway,  while  the  have  omitted  to  give  the  length  of  your  border, 
other  subject  may  do  so  in  a  short  time.  You  go  that  we  are  handicapped  in  recommending 
do  not  say  what  Roses  you  suggest  planting  on  the  right  sort  of  thing.  We  take  it  as  being  of 
east  side  of  lawn,  but  from  tho  remark  as  to  tho  some  longth  when  you  say  it  is  4  feet  wide,  and 
great  lapse  of  timo  without  bloom  we  presume  suggest  accordingly.  Of  taller  things  you  should 
j-ou  refer  to  the  dwarf  H.P.’s.  A  much  longer  secure  a  selection  of  Delphiniums,  Sunflowers, 
season  of  bloom  would  result  from  planting  an  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pyrethrum  uliginose m, 
assortment  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  con-  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Hollyhocks,  and  white  and  r<  d 
junction  with  a  good  selection  of  Daffodils  for  neranmal|Beas  for  the  background,  aid  in  froi.t 
«ffK>and  some  Lilies  for  late  summer  and  fit’  -these  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Rudbeckias, 
ftwimo*  You  may  also  plant  your  RjfMjMiHlp  IjiTilifiig)  [tlvWirf  MjtoTiiislm.u  Daisies,  Hemero- 
^5*itly  close  that  j’ou  would  require  but  little  cailis,  P:coni<!s,  ftfontbrctias,  single  and  double 
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Pyrethrums,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  etc.  In  front,  again,  such  things  as 
Carnations  anil  Cloves,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Heu- 
ohera  sanguiuea,  Inula  glandulosa,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Lenten  Roses,  also  Christmas  Roses 
and  Hepaticas,  in  a  shady  and  cool  place,  Aqui- 
legias.  Then,  of  quite  dwarf  things  near  the 
front,  you  could  plant  alpine  Phloxes  in  reveral 
kinds,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Pinks,  Thrift, 
Aster  alpinus  and  albus,  Arnebia  echioides, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Iris  putniU,  Campanulas, 
dwarf  sorts,  etc.  We  can  hardly  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  perennial 
border  against  that  of  the  annuals,  as  we  have 
no  idea  what  you  wish  to  plant  in  tho  latter, 
and  so  much  will  depend  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  former.  Frequently  much  is  lost  in  this 
way  by  the  arrangement  being  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  to  get  a 
border  of  old-fashioned  flowers  well  arranged 
you  require  the  services  of  an  adviser  on  the 
spot,  or,  at  least,  you  should  plant  to  a  plan  of 
some  kind.  See  also  reply  to  “  Flowers.” 

BIRDS. 

Parrot  casting  its  feathers  (A  Con- 
slant  Reader). — This  trouble  may  arise  from  the 
bird  being  kept  in  an  over  heated  room,  or 
from  general  debility,  although  newly-imported 
foreign  birds  often  sutler  from  loss  of  feathers 
until  they  become  acclimatised,  when  they 
adapt  themselves  to  our  seasons,  and  moult  at 
the  same  time  as  our  native  birds.  You  might 
give  your  Parrot  a  little  powdered  sulphur  in 
its  soft  food — a  small  pinch  daily — or  put  eight 
or  ten  drops  of  “  Parrish's  Chemical  Food  ”  into 
ca-h  ounce  of  its  drinking  water,  or  the  eaine 
quantity  may  be  given  twicea  day  on  a  lump  of 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  very  beneficial  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  as  tho  phosphates  it  contains 
impart  strength  to  the  system  and  supply  the 
material  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  new 
feathers.  Some  Parrots  acquire  the  objection¬ 
able  habit  of  plucking  out  their  own  feathers,  to 
cure  which  is  a  most  difficult  matter.  Do  not 
let  your  bird  have  animal  food  in  any  form,  but 
give  it  plenty  of  green  food  and  ripe  fruit, 
while  boiled  Mair.9,  Hemp-seed,  Buckwheat, 
Canary-seed,  Oats,  and  Dari  may  be  given  in 
turn. — S.  S.  G. 

Canary  ailing  (lire.). —  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion  you  give,  your  bird  is  evidently  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  we  can 
hold  out  but  very  little  hope  of  your  being  able 
to  render  it  any  relief,  for  when  once  affected 
in  this  way  cage-birds  rarely  recover,  even  under 
the  most  careful  treatment,  but  gradually 
waste  away  and  die  without  experiencing  any 
mitigation  of  their  symptoms.  It  is  mistaken 
kindness  to  keep  a  bird  in  a  room  where  a  fire 
is  always  burning,  as  hot,  dry  air  tends  more 
than  anything  elso  to  cause  an  irritation  of  tho 
bronchial  tubes.  Some  fanciers  recommend  a 
decoction  of  Dandelion  as  likely  to  afford  relief 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  also  that  Lettuce  seed 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  Watercress  should  l>e 
given.— S.  8.  G. 

BBSS. 


Young  Bees  cast  out  of  hive  ( IF.  C\). 

-  You  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
building  up  a  strong  hive  from  your  driven 
Bees.  It  is  quite  usual  for  the  syrup  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  upon  a  fall  in  the  temperature,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  induce  the  Uses  to  store 
syrup  in  the  hive  when  the  outside  temperature 
is  low.  You  need  not,  howevor,  be  troubled  in 
this  respect,  as  from  your  account  there  appear 
to  be  ample  stores  within  tho  hive  to  carry  the 
Bees  well  into  the  spring  :  still,  if  you  wish  to 
supply  them  with  more  food  you  must  give  it 
in  the  form  of  candy,  a  cake  of  which  should  be 
placed  upon  the  tops  of  the  frames,  under  the 
quilts.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  tho  Bees 
cast  out  of  the  hive  are  young  drones.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  incoming  of  supplies  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  food  is  withheld  from  the  drones, 
both  old  and  young,  and  they  are  cast  out  to 
perish,  and  your  worker  Bees  were  only  follow¬ 
ing  their  natural  instincts  in  destroying  tho 
idle  inmates  of  the  hive  as  soon  as /thS*  syrup 
could  no  longer  be  tff^nt^JEhel^&nly  e 

in  autumn  is  made  by  sliding  to  8  IrcSif*  white 


cane  sugar  one  pint  of  water  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar.  This  is  put  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  on  being  placed  upon 
a  clear  fire  stirred  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  which 
must  be  all  melted  before  it  begins  to  boil. 
The  boiling  is  then  continued,  without  stirring, 
till  the  mass  attains  its  proper  consistence, 
which  is  ascertained  by  dropping  a  little  on  a 
plate.  If  it  sets  tolerably  hard  upon  bocoming 
cool  and  is  somewhat  sticky  it  is  sufficiently 
done.  On  being  taken  off  the  fire  it  is  set  to 
cool,  and  when  lukewarm  stirred  with  a  stick 
until  it  becomes  white  and  begins  to  set.  It  is 
then  poured  into  saucers  in  which  white  paper 
has  been  placed,  when  in  half  an-hour  it  is  ready 
for  use,  and  is  put  upon  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
paper  upwards,  to  prevent  the  quilt  sticking  to 
it.  The  candy  may  also  be  poured  into  frames, 
and  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  hive  next  the 
cluster  of  Bees.  You  should  now  pack  your 
hive  for  wintering,  and  disturb  the  Bees  as 
little  as  possible  till  the  return  of  spring. — 
S.  S.  G.  _ 

AQUARIA. 

Management  of  goldfish  (P.  J.  T.).— 
Vermicelli  is  the  boat  food  for  goldfish.  It 
should  be  finely  crushed,  and  thrown  sparingly 
into  the  water,  taking  care  not  to  supply  more 
than  will  bo  consumed  at  once,  that  none  may 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  fish 
when  “  on  the  feed  ”  will  take  the  vermicelli  as 
it  Blowly  finks,  and  will  soon  learn  to  take  it 
eagerly.  A  little  raw  lean  meat  shredded  fine  is 
also  good  for  them,  and  small  garden  or  water 
worms  may  be  given  from  time  to  time.  All 
goldfish  tanks  should  contain  a  number  of  water 
snails,  as  they  not  only  keep  the  water  sweet  by 
consuming  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  so 
forth,  but  their  eggs  anil  fry  afford  excellent 
food  for  the  fish.  If  your  tank  is  not  furnished 
with  sand  and  water  plants  it  would  be  well  to 
supply  these  as  soon  as  possible.  The  water 
should  not  be  changed,  but  only  sufficient  added 
to  make  up  for  evaporation.  Feed  about  three 
times  a  week  in  mild  weather.  Should  frost  set 
in  break  and  clear  away  tho  ice  daily. — S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Revocation  of  license  to  run  drain  through 

neighbour's  land.-Aboiit,  seventeen  jean  aito  I 
Itaie  my  next-door  neighbour  ve  rbal  permission  to  run  his 
drain  through  my  gai-ilon.  How  I on>r  must  the  drain 
remain  before  he  has  a  right  of  perpetual  user  '  If  I  give 
him  notice  Is)  remove  it  and  he  refuses,  can  I  cut  olf  the 
drain?— Sibsckibk*. 

fNo  easement  lias  l>een  gained  by  seventeen 
years  user,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
would  be  gained  by  twenty  years  user.  You 
gave  a  mere  verbal  license  which  could  have  been 
recalled  at  any  time  had  not  the  licensee  spent 
money  on  the  faith  of  the  license.  I  think  for 
this  reason  you  cannot  revoke  the  license,  at  any 
rate  without  tendering  your  neighbour  a  sum 
equal  to  the  cost  incurred  by  him  in  making  the 
drain.  But  if  you  write  from  Ireland,  as  I 
imagine  you  do,  I  do  not  care  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  Irish  law.— K.  C.  T.] 

Repair  of  greenhouse  (IF.  A).— From 
the  copy  correspondence  you  send  it  appears 
that  you  took  some  greenhouse  attached  to  a 
private  residence  on  the  condition  that  you  paid 
a  certain  rent  and  kept  up  the  grounds  and 
heated  the  boiler  of  the  greenhouse  with  fuel 
provided  at  your  own  expense  There  is  a 
written  agreement,  hut  it  docs  not  mention 
repairs  in  any  way.  In  a  letter,  written  before 
the  agreement  was  signed,  the  landlord  stated 
that  the  rent  only  covered  the  cost  of  repairs, 
but  you  must  remember  that  even  if  this  was 
to  be  construed  into  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  to  do  tho  necessary  ropairs,  it 
was  altogether  nullified  by  the  agreement  which 
is  entirely  silent  on  the  matter.  It  is  not  clear 
what  has  happened  since,  but  it  seems  the  taps 
of  the  boiler  arc  out  of  order  and  you  were 
requested  to  put  them  right.  You  engaged  a 
plumber  to  do  the  work  and  told  him  to  send 
the  bill  to  your  landlord,  and  you  send  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  you  say  is  from  the  landlord 
but  which  is  evidently  from  a  third  party,  and 
you  have  either  made  a  mistake  in  copying  it 
‘^incomprehensible.  Let  these  things  be 
may,  there  is  no  contract  on  yojjr  j^ai^ 


epair,  and  so  vou  are  only  liablo 


sequences  of  such  repairs,  if  any,  as  may  have 
become  necessary  through  the  negligent  man¬ 
agement  and  care  of  the  boiler  during  the  six 
months  of  your  occupation.  Nothing  in  your 
letter  affords  any  information  on  the  point  at 
issue,  whether  these  repairs  have  been  rendered 
necessary  through  the  neglect  of  yourself  or 
your  men  — K.  C.  T. 

Shooting  rabbits.— I  have  a  garden,  nnd  the 
hedgi  8  belong  to  me.  I  have  a  gun  license.  Can  I  stand 
in  my  garden  and  lire  over  the  hedge  and  shoot  the 
rabbits  in  the  adjoining  Held  of  my  neighbour  and  pick  up 
the  rabbits  when  shot  V— Enqi  irkr. 

(If  you  raise  a  rabbit  in  your  garden,  and  it 
runs  through  the  hedge  into  tho  adjoining  field, 
and  you,  standing  in  your  garden,  shoot  tho 
rabbit  after  it  has  passed  upon  your  neighbour's 
land,  you  commit  no  trespass,  and  you  may 
fetch  the  rabbit  when  killed.  But  when  I  say 
you  commit  no  trespass,  I  mean  no  game  tres¬ 
pass  or  pursuit  in  search  of  rabbits,  and  no  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  be  taken  before  the  justices, 
although  an  action  of  civil  trespass  might  be 
brought  in  the  county  court  to  recover  damages. 
If  you  stand  in  your  garden  and  shoot  rabbits 
that  are  in  j'our  neighbour’s  field  and  that  have 
been  there  from  the  first,  it  seems  that  you 
cannot  bo  prosecuted  for  so  doing  unless  you 
fotch  the  rabbits.  You  might,  of  course,  be 
sued  for  civil  trespass.  If,  however,  after 
shooting  rabbits  which  from  the  first  have  been 
on  your  neighbour's  land,  you  go  and  pick  up 
tho  rabbits  and  bring  them  away,  you  may  be 
convicted  of  being  a  trespasser  in  pursuit  of 
rabbits. — K.  C.  T.J 

Converting  grass  land  Into  market  garden 

ground.— In  November,  tS!KS,  I  took  a  fifteen  yiarn' 
lease  of  a  nursery  and  market  garden  of  about  4  acres, 
together  with  two  Grass  fields  of  about  4  acres  each.  I 
now  find  that  to  make  the  place  profitable  it  will  lie  adv  us¬ 
able  to  plant  Strawberries  on  these  two  fields.  My  lease 
binds  me  to  keep  these  two  fields  in  Grass,  but,  haling 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Market  Gardener*'  Compensa¬ 
tion  (Scotland)  Act,  18f)7,  was  then  In  force,  and  that  in 
the  lease  the  4  acres  of  garden  arc  desoribcil  as  "nursery 
ground  or  flower  anil  vegetable  garden,"  and  had,  in  fort, 
lieen  cultivated  as  such  (or  the  forty  years  next  previous, 
I  consiacr  1  ant  entitled  to  avail  myself  of  the  Act  of 
lsU7.  and  make  gardens  out  of  any  part  of  the  holding  I 
choose,  without  asking  the  consent  of  my  landlord, 
which  would  probably  he  refused.  I  wish  to  plough  iqi 
the  Grass  fields  and  plant  Potatoes  and,  afterwards,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Will  you  ad  list  on  the  matter?— Sc.itvii  Sm  uv- 

IIKKKV  GKOWRK. 

[You  write  from  Scotland,  and  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  any  knowledge  of  Scotch  law,  which  often 
differs  somewhat  from  tho  law  of  Kngland.  But 
I  do  not  think  this  case  presents  any  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Nothing  in  the  Act  of  1X97  empowers 
you  to  make  a  garden  at  all ;  it  is  true  that  the 
improvement  numbered  Si  in  the  Scotch  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883  “  Making  of 
Gardens  ”  is  not  now  comprised  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  Schodulo  to  the  Act  of  1X8.1,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  land  lot  for  cultivation  as  a 
market  garden  is  concerned,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Act  of  1X97  is  an  occupier  of  land  empowered  to 
convert  into  a  garden,  land  that  is  not  occupied 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  If  he  plants  Straw¬ 
berries,  fruit-trees,  etc  ,  on  hiB  holding  he  may 
compel  compensation  therefore  ;  but  what  docs 
bolding  mean?  Having  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  section  3  of  tho  Act  of  1X97, 
“  Wlr  re,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
it  has  been  agreed  in  writing  that  a  holding 
shall  be  let  or  treated  as  a  market  garden,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect,  etc.," 
and  to  the  definition  of  market  garden  iu 
section  (!,  “  a  bolding  or  that  part  of  a  holding 
which  is  cultivated  wholly  or  mainly  for  t'lo 
purpose  of  tho  trade  or  business  of  market 
gardening,”  it  is  clear  that  the  holding  you 
occupy,  consisting  as  is  does  of  Grass  land  nnd 
market  garden  ground,  is  not  wholly  within  tho 
Act.  Seeing  that  your  lease  expressly  binds 
you  to  keep  these  fields  in  Grass,  how  can  you 
say  that  they  form  part  of  a  bolding  which, 
it  has  boon  agreed  in  writing,  shall  be  let  or 
treated  as  a  market  garden  '!  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  you  are  in  fact  prohibited  in  writing 
from  cultivating  or  treating  these  fields  as 
market  gardens,  and  in  my  opinion  you  might 
not  only  be  restrained  from  ploughing  up  this 
land,  or  if  you  had  already  done  it  your  land¬ 
lord  could  obtain  heavy  damages  from  you,  but 
aho,  when  your  term  expired,  the  Act  of  1897 
would  not  apply  to  the  portion  of  the  holding 
thus  broken  up  and  you  could  claim  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  plants  and  trees  you  left  on 
that  pnttiofr.O Further,  I  may  point  out  that  by 
the  Amu  cultural  Holdings  Act  of  last  session, 
paragraphs  kuumIIMiUW  -sterftUn  3  of  the  Act  of 
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1897  are  rcpealod,  and  although  the  whole  of 
the  improvements  comprised  in  those  para- 
g'aphs,  except  “Making  of  gardens,”  are  in¬ 
serted  in  that  part  of  tho  third  part  of  the  first 
schedule  to  the  Act  of  1900  which  concerns 
market  gardeners,  the  improvement  “  making 
of  gardens  ”  is  not  inserted  there.  It  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Part  1  of  the  Schedule,  and  as 
such,  tho  previous  written  consent  of  tho  land¬ 
lord  is  necessary  to  enable  the  tenant  to  claim 
compensation  therefore  on  quitting.  Your  con¬ 
tention  is  altogether  untenable. — lv.  C.  T.J 


OORRBSPONDBNOH. 

Questions.- Oueriss  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Oakduiino  tree  of  charge  if  correspondent!  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editob  of  Oasdsnino,  37,  Soul  liampt  on-street,  Cooent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pub  Lianna.  The  name  and  address  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  tent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gakdikino  has  to  be 
lent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  PLOWBR8. 

Non-flowertnK  of  climbing  Rose  In  green¬ 
house  (H.  C.  L..  To  -on*  hire)  —  You  certainly  have  not 
received  the  uoirtcl  tmmo  with  the  Itonc.  We  knowol  no 
variety  heating  such  a  name  as  you  have  given.  It  may 
IstGloire  I.yonnaisc  or  (lloirc  dc  Bourg  la  Heine .  It  tho 
latter,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  growth  ami  not 
hlnvxom,  hut  «e  can  scarcely  imagine  this  variety  covering 
a  Apace  lli  loot  by  :>  feet  In  one  season.  There  is  a  Rose 
lhat  bears  out  the  description  ol  growth  you  have  given 
ns.  and  that  is  Heine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg.  It  is  just 
potsihle  that  this  is  the  variety  you  have.  We  think  we 
should  give  thp  Rose  another  trial  before  planting  It  out¬ 
doors.  Where  the  growths  are  crowded  cut  out  a  shoot 
or  two,  tho  remainder  train  out  almost  fan-shapo  and 
leave  them  unprunod.  This  will  induce  them  to  yield 
blossom  as  much  as  anything. 

Actaea  splcata  (Constant  Header)— This  plant 
Mowers  lu  the  early  summer,  nnd  the  reason  why  yours 
lias  not  already  done  so  is  weakness  or  small  size.  The 

Slant  belongs  to  North  America,  ami  is  therefore  perfectly 
ardy  ;  it  is  also  a  true  herbaceous  plant,  and  will  pre¬ 
sently  die  down  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  that  it  Is  doing 
this  already  is  obvious  by  its  going  back  as  you  suggest. 
The  plant  will  make  much  better  headway  wore  you  to 
plant  it  in  a  shady  phtco  In  the  open  garden  -  some  spot 
where  ft  little  oftheebftde  of  thinly  grown  ahrulfS  would  full 
upon  it.  The  plant  may  require  two  or  even  three  sea¬ 
sons’  growth  before  It  is  strong  enough  to  dower,  and 
tho  fruiting  is  oven  more  so  a  greater  lest  to  the  plant 
being  well  established.  A  diop  and  rather  moist  soil 
suits  it  best. 

Roses  attacked  by  Orange-rust  (Xeal).— Wo 
would  refer  you  to  our  remarks  upon  this  matter  In  our 
Issue  of  September  1st  ult.  This  disease  or  fungus  has 
been  very’  troublesome  the  lost  two  or  three  dry  seasons. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  destroy  your  plants ;  but  you 
would  do  well  to  replant  them  and  try  and  put  them  upon 
a  fresh  plot  of  ground  where  there  Is  more  moisture.  A 
harrowful  of  good  loam  mixed  with  old  manure  from  the 
cowshed,  adding  at  same  t  ime  a  fair  sprinkling  of  chalk, 
would  be  very  beneficial  and  helpful  In  ridding  the  plants 
of  the  pest.  If  you  cannot  replant  In  another  position  do 
not,  move  tho  hushes,  hut  scrape  away  an  Inch  or  two  of 
the  top  soil  when  all  foliage  has  fallen  and  burn  It,  together 
with  tno  leaves. 

Stocks  for  Roses,  etc.  (Erinus).— Nurserymen 
or  others  who  use  stocks  for  the  making  of  standard 
II  sos,  which  we  assume  are  what  you  need,  purchase 
them  in  tho  winter  from  countrymen,  such  as  woodmen  or 
laliourcrs,  who  make  it  their  business  to  search  the  hedge¬ 
rows  and  woods  and  find  them.  You  should  apply  to 
tome  such  persons  In  your  neighbourhood,  if  you  resido 
near  woodland  districts.  Price  Is  governed  by  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  run,  wo  believe,  at  from  Its.  lU.  to  its.  per  100. 
Tile  stems  arc  usually  I  feet  In  height  and  well  rooted.  If 
not  rooted  they  are  valueless.  With  respect  to  stocks  for 
dwarf  or  bush  Roses,  seedling  Brier  or  f>og  Rose-stocks 
arc  mostly  used  now.  These  arc  raised  from  the  seed 
found  in  the  hips  borne  so  plentifully  on  wild  Hotos. 
Plant  stocks  during  tho  next  month.  Pul  your  Ardens 
into  a  gmnhouse  now  for  tho  winter,  as  they  are  not 
finite  hardy. 

Two  hardy  Ohlna  Roses  for  bedding 

»C.  II.  S.).— Unquestionably  tho  common  pink  and  Armosa 
arc  two  ol  the  hardiest  among  this  free-flowering  group. 
They  arc  both  pink  in  colour.  Abbe  Nicolan  Is  also  a  good 
free  sort ;  tho  colour,  however,  is  rather  a  dull  purplish- 
rose.  As  a  good  bright  crimson  wo  have  found  Kahvicr 
stronger  in  growth  Ilian  Craiuoisic-Bu|ierieurc.  11  me. 

l-aurette  Mcesimy  and  Mine.  Eugene  Resal,  having  Tea 
blood  in  them,  cannot  lie  termed  thoroughly  hardy  ;  hut 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  In  planting  them  extensively, 
I  ogether  with  the  lovely  Queen  Mali.  If  the  plants  aro 
earthed  up  In  November,  just  ns  ono  would  earth  up 
Potatoes,  the  growths  under  this  covering  of  earth  are 
secure  from  frost,  supposing  the  tops  aro  injured.  You 
may  considerably  assist  both  China  Roses  and  also  Tea 
Row's  to  withstand  severe  winters  by  giving  them  well- 
drained  soil,  which  seourcs  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  and 
this  you  should  have  noditllculty  fii  providing,  seel 
your  soil  is  light. 

Aspect  for  Tea  Roses  (Tea  Hose,  .5.  IE.).— Hiving 
l he  choice  of  two  aspects,  ono  on  a  slope  facing-east  and 
f  no  under  a  south  wall,  wo  ahould  advise  youi.o  set 
■alter.  Where  it  can  bfej  inveidedfVte  Shou\n 
Inciid  planting  Roses  of  any  kind  upon  a  »I> 


eing  that 


.water  so  quickly  drains  away.  The  disadvantage  of  a 
southern  aspect  is  that  the  Roses  bloom  so  very  early ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  escape,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
spring  frosts,  which  do  more  harm  among  the  Roses  than 
the  average  winter  frosts.  Perhaps  the  extra  early  blos¬ 
soming  would  lie  rather  preferred  than  otherwise.  It  is 
true  they  yield  the  second  crop  just  when  tho  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  waning.  You  must  not  lose  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  planting  sonic  of  these  lovely  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  upon  the  walls  south  or  west  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  climbing  kinds.  Such  sorts  as  Marie  Van 
Houttc,  Anna  Ollivier,  Saf ratio,  etc.,  will  soon  cover  a 
space  of  7  feet  to  8  feet  by  5  feet  or  li  feet  wide.  These 
are,  in  fact,  far  more  satisfactory  for  moderately  high 
walls  than  the  more  rampant  growers. 

Pruning  an  outdoor  plant  of  Marechal  Nlel 

(Ama'-ur,  Tthyl).— When  pruning  is  necessary  it  is  best 
done  in  summer,  immediately  after  flowering.  Then  only- 
old  wood  and  crowded  shoots  should  be  removed.  In  your 
case  tho  rather  small  growths  will  need  no  pruning,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  get  them  through  Mnfu  inter.  You  inn v 
pinch  out  their  points  now,  and  when  winter  rets  in  bum  h 
up  the  shoots  to  a  stake  and  tw  ine  a  hay  band  closely 
around  them,  removing  this  at  mild  inUrvals.  In  dealing 
with  Marechal  Kiel  tho  great  desideratum  is  to  serine 
hard  grow  ths  as  long  as  possible.  This  is  the  reason  it  is 
more  successfully  cultivates!  indoors.  H  the  growths  are 
as  hard  as  ft  load  pencil  ono  need  not  fear  but  that  there  will 
lie  plenty  of  blossom.  The  plant,  having  been  only  planted 
last  November,  could  not  be  e\|icctcd  to  blossom  this 
summer.  It  has,  however,  mode  growth,  which  is  just 
what  is  required  the  first  season  alter  planting  a  climbing 
Rose.  To  secure  this  we  generally  cut  down  newly- 
planted  climbers  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  then  tho 
following  spring  these  grow  ths,  if  uninjured  by  frost,  re¬ 
ceive  no  pruning  unless  tiny  happen  to  lie  of  a  Boft,  pithy 
nature. 

Repotting  Parlour  Palm  (A'.  C.).— A  li-inch  pot 
is  a  fair  sue  for  an  Aspidistra  with  twenty  leaves,  but  i(  it 
lias  been  in  the  same  |wt  for  a  long  lime  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  repot  It,  and  if  tho  rhizomes  have  spread  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot  a  larger  pot  will  lie  necessary.  Or  the 
plant  may  he  divided.  In  doing  this  the  soil  should  lie 
shaken  away,  and  if  necessary  to  use  a  knife  care  should 
bo  taken  not  to  cut  through  the  point  of  the  stem  which 
spreads  beneath  the  soil.  Pot  it  Hrinly  hi  good  loam,  to 
which  may  li?  added  a  little  manure  ami  sand.  If  Ihc  soil 
has  not  been  soured  by  over-watering,  the  Aspidistra  will 
flourish  for  a  long  period  in  the  same  pot.  We  have 
known  plants  keep  in  good  health  until  the  rhizomes  haic 
spread  and  the  roots  filled  the  pot  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pots  have  hurst.  It  is  only  when  over-potted  and 
over-watered  that  this  useful  plant  suffers,  unless  actually 
dri-d  up  or  otherwise  neglected.  The  leaves  may  be 
sponged  frequently,  using  a  little  soap  In  the  water. 

Wintering  Pelargoniums  (Sealing  Wax).— You 
reler  to  the  wintering  of  Pelargoniums  and  Geraniums  as 
if  they  were  distinct,  hut,  really,  all  are  Pelargoniums,  an 
the  Geranium  family  is  very  diverse  and  comparatively 
hardy.  We  presume  your  plants  are  now  in  pots  and  you 
wish’  to  kceji  them  so  all  tho  winter.  If  any  of  them 
belong  to  tho  large-flowered  or  show  section,  having 
spotted  blooms,  those  should  have  been  cut  hard  down  In 
July,  then  stood  outdoors  to  break  afresh,  and  soon  after 
be  repotted  ready  for  next  year's  flowering,  li  they  lie 
Ivy-leaved  or  ordinary  Zonal  varieties,  being  rnthir  soft- 
wooded,  it  is  best  now  lhat  It  Is  so  late  not  to  cut  them 
back  until  March,  as  the  stems  where  thus  cut  are  npt  to 
damp  and  decay.  The  plants  may  be  cut  back  in  March, 
the  tops  put  as  cuttings  into  pots  ami  stood  in  a  warm 
frame  to  root,  and  the  old  plants  should  soon  after  break 
afresh  lower  down,  then  be  repotted.  It  Is  needful  in  a 
room  Just  to  keen  the  plants  free  from  frost,  but  give  them 
all  the  air  possible  ou  mild  days. 

Augmenting  a  small  collection  of  Tea 
Roses  (C.  Edward  Gunn).— As  you  already  possess  such 
grand  kinds  as  Marie  Van  lloutte,  Mine.  Isnnbanl,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mine.  Kalcot,  etc  ,  you 
have  certainly  the  cream,  but  the  following  dozen  are 
worthy  companions:  lion.  Edith  Gifford,  Mine.  Ilostc, 
Marie  d'Orleans,  Hr.  Grill,  O.  Nabommnd,  Enchantress, 
Comte  sac  I'es t« tics  Hamilton,  Antoine  Klvolre,  Mine.  Abel 
Chatenay.  Francis  Hubrlctil,  Souvenir  dc  Catherine 
Guillot,  White  Mamsn  Cochet.  As  you  doubtless  are 
aware,  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  not  strictly  an  Hybrid 
Tea.  We  Imvc  included  some  of  tho  latter  group  In  our 
selection,  but  for  all  iiractlc.il  purposes,  save  exhibition 
(for  the  ridiculous  decision  of  the  National  Hose  Society 
excludes  them  from  being  exhibited  with  the  Teas),  they 
aro  identical.  All  the  above  are  excellent  growers.  You 
should,  if  possible,  plant  out  some  of  tho  so-called  climbing 
kinds  and  grow  them  as  bushes.  Hello  I.yonnaisc,  Mme. 
Ilerard.  Mine.  Chauvry,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gustave  Regia, 
Mine.  Moreau,  lfenrletto  do  llcaiiveau,  Germaine  Trochon, 
etc.,  make  handsome  hushes  if  tho  growths  aro  retained 
some  l  feel  in  length  when  pruning  or  the  long  shoots 
arched  over. 

Destroying  Lawn  weeds  (S’.  T.  We  have 

recently  seen  an  Implement  which  you  may  And  most 
useful  if  you  can  obtain  one  through  your  local  iron¬ 
monger.  It  is  named  tho  "  Wickenham  Weed  Eradicator," 
anil  consist*  of  a  brass  tulie  2  feet  0  Inches  long,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  brooin-liandle.  It  has  a  cip  at  tho  top,  which 
can  lie  unscrewed  and  removed  ;  at  the  bottom  is  a  sharp 
point  some  I  inches  long,  within  which  is  a  spring.  The 
point  has  Assures  at  tho  sides  and  the  extreme  end.  Tho 
tube  i<  charged  with  the  ordinary  weed-killer.  Small  cans 
of  this  can  be  purchased  at  Is.  Oil.  each,  and  (or  the  pur¬ 
pose  named,  ns  it  must  bo  extra  strong,  water  at  tho  rate 
ol  12  gallons  only  per  can  of  the  weed-killer  Is  added,  as 
needed.  For  the  dressing  of  gravel  walks  fully  double  tho 
quantity  of  water  is  used.  Any  person  armed  with  Ibis 
instrument  like  a  walking  stick  can  drive  the  point  easily 
into  the  centre  of  a  Dandelion  or  i’lnntain  ;  a  portion  ol 
the  liquid  Is  then  discharged,  and  very  soon  the  weed 
dies. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cutting  back  Syrlnga  (A.  H.  Adams).—  You 
may  without  risk  cut  back  your  Syrlnga  to  within  4  feet 
or  5  feet  of  tho  ground,  ns  It  will  soon  push  forth  fresh 
shootsland  grow  away  freely.  It  may  be  done  at  any 

ii/Te\dpMitK  the  winter,  taking  care  that  tho  wounded 
iVrc  made  quite  smooth  anil  slightlyj  elding,  so 


FRUIT. 

Making  Sloe  gin  (E.  W.  CJ.— Pick  tho  Sloes  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  They  must  be  line  and  round. 
Three  parts  fill  as  many  wide-mouthed  bottles  as  you  wish 
with  the  Sloes.  Into  each  bottle  put  0  oz.  of  pounded 
white  sugar  candy,  twenty  bitter  Almonds  scraped,  with 
blanching.  Fill  the  bottles  with  the  gin,  cork  them 
with  new  corks,  soaked  for  some  hours,  coier  with  bottle- 
wax.  Hit  the  bottles  in  tho  wine-cellar.  It  U  ready  for 
use  in  winter.— B. 

Apple  jam  ( Constant  Header).— Peel  and  core  the 
Apples,  cutting  away  all  specks  of  decav.  To  each  pound 
of  the  prepared  Apple  allow  a  teacupful  of  water,  the 
grated  rind  and  Juice  of  a  Lemon,  and  a  pound  of  the  best 
cane  loaf-sugar.  I’ut  tho  water  nnd  sugar  into  the  pre¬ 
serving  pan,  and  as  soon  aBlho  rugar  is  dissolved  put  in 
the  Apples.  Bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil,  let  it  boil 
sharply,  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  well  from  the 
bottom  of  Ihc  pan  the  whole  of  the  Mme.  Drop  a  little  on 
a  plate  after  twenty  five  minutes’  boiling.  As  soon  as  this 
sets  quite  Arm  put  at  once  into  hot  glass  tiottlcs  or  galli 
pots,  cover  while  hot  with  white  paper,  well  pasted  all 
over,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.— B. 

Plum  loaves  decayed  (K.  U .  M  ).— If  your  Plum- 
tree  leaves  are  aflected  with  the  silver  fungus,  which 
causes  the  leaves  to  assume  a  sort  of  milky  whiteness,  thin 
is  the- fungus  rubbed  olT  the  leaves  sent,  or  I  his  fungus 
does  not  affect  tliem  Rather  it  is  evident  that  insect*  of 
sonic  description,  and  judging  by  the  partially  oaten  con¬ 
dition  ol  one  leaf,  tiny  caterpillars,  prey  upsn  them.  Bo 
also  do  aphides,  as  the  foulness  on  the  leaf  surfaci «  shows 
their  dirt.  When  the  leaves  fall,  and  so  fast  as  they  fall, 
rake  them  up  and  burn  them.  Then,  when  the  tree  is 
stripped,  get  from  a  store  or  chemist  half  a  pound  each  of 
caustic  soda  and  commercial  poUsh,  nnd  1  lb.  of  soft-soap. 
Dissolve  theso  In  ..gallons  of  boiling  water,  then  with  it 
spray  the  tree  twice,  v>  ry  gently,  at  intervals  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  the  soil  round  it.  Use  a  line  syringe. 

Mulching  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
(O.  IP.  (,'.).— With  reference  to  Raspberries,  first  cut  out 
at  once  all  the  old  fnitting-eanes,  then  all  tho  smaller  or 
weakest  young  suckers.  Give  the  roil  between  the  rows 
a  good  deep  hoeing  to  well  toow  n  the  surface,  or,  if  too 
hard,  even  pointing  .1  inches  deep  w  ith  a  fork.  Then  joii 
can  lay  on  a  fair  mulch  of  manure,  fresh  or  old,  as  soon 
as  possiblo.  In  the  spring  give  a  fresh  mulch,  when  yo)i 
can  have  the  manure  well  turned  and  half  decayed.  The 
tops  of  the  standing  canes  may  be  shortened  hack  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  With  regard  to  Strawberries, 
have  all  runners  cut  dose  off,  then  tho  soil  between  the 
rows  deeply  hoed  or  lightly  forked,  and  remove  and  burn 
all  the  refuse.  Then  give  the  plant*  a  heavy  smothering 
of  so-t,  putting  it  on  in  the  evening  when  they  arc  damp 
and  slugs  are  about.  A  second  such  dressing  a  fortnight 
later  would  do  great  good.  In  the  meantime  have  manure 
thrown  into  a  heap,  well  watered  and  turned  twice  to 
prevent  ile  heating,  before  you  put  any  on  as  a  dressing. 
Strawlierry  beds  should  remain  to  fruit  not  longer  than 
three  years. 

Horizontal  cordon  Apple-trees  (/Wulafa). 
We  And  that  generally  horizontal  cordon  trees  planted 
near  the  edge*  ol  walks  and  trained  some  12  inches  to 
15  Indies  from  the  ground  do  not  seem  to  lie  such  suc¬ 
cesses  a*  was  originally  anticipated.  If  you  planted  on 
the  west  side  of  your  garden  path ,  and  allowed  trees  to 
grow  4  feet  in  height,  you  would  not  exclude  the  sun  from 
your  centre  vegetable  ground.  In  that  case  you  could 
have  a  stout  wire  trellis  with,  say,  lour  wires  stretch' d 
along  15  inches  inside  the  border,  and  against  it  plant 
either  single,  double,  or  treble  cordon  trees  to  grow  up  the 
trellis  obliquely.  Dr  you  could  plant  at  feet  apart  to 
cover  the  trellis  horizontal-trained  frees  with  four  side 
branches  to  each.  You  will  find  Alllngtou  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Adams’  Pearniain,  Cockle 
Pippin,  and  Hturmer  Pippin  to  bo  tho  very  best  dessert 
varieties.  Still.  Worcester  and  Foam’s  are  dessert  Apples. 
Cockle  Pippin  has  no  superior  when  well  grown  as  a  late 
dessert  Apple. 

Planting  garden  wall  (J.  !>.).— As  your 

newly-built  wallT  U  feet  in  height,  is  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  tho  garden,  that,  of  i-ourse,  gives  you  a  shaded 
north  aspect.  Hut  a*  you  do  not  want  Moreuo  Cherric*  or 
Currants,  the  range  of  fruits  to  bo  grown  on  such  an 
aspect  is  limited,  and,  unfortunately,  you  give  no  clue 
whatever  to  your  climate  or  position.  Hut,  assuming 
that  it  is  not  a  cold  one.  you  can  plant  against  the  wall 
such  fruits  as  Marie  I-oiilac,  Ixiuise  Bonne,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  eating,  and  Catillac,  stewing.  Pears,  for  these 
fruits  often,  if  later,  ut  least  come  very  good  on  north 
walls.  Then  you  may  plant  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Victoria, 
and  Monarch,  cooking  Plums,  and  we  have  seen  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  ripening  well,  though  late,  on  a  north  wall. 
Still,  with  all  these  fruits,  much  depends  on  tho  nature  ol 
the  season.  However,  we  think  you  may  plant  those  men¬ 
tioned  with  fair  hope  of  a  good  return.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apple  will  also  do  well  on  such  an  osjiect. 
American  Blackberries  ( E.  J.  T.).— These,  or. 

indeed,  any  Blackberries,  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  need 
two  and  sometimes  three  years  to  become  thoroughly 
establish'd.  Their  fruitfulness  depends  on  their  produc¬ 
ing  each  year  strong  suckers  or  growths  which  break  up 
from  the  roots,  and  until  the  roots  have  become  strong 
and  hai  e  a  good  grip  of  tlie  ground  they  cannot  put  up 
these  suckers.  Once  they  begin  to  grow  well  It  is 
customary  with  some  growers  where  the  plants  are 
treated  us  Raspberries  —  that  is,  the  new  growths  or 
suckers  aro  each  winter  tied  up  to  tall  poles  loosely,  the 
lops  Icing  cut  off  then  to  cut  away  the  wood  of  the 
previous  season.  Where  the  plants  arc  grown  on  a  trellis 
some  0  feet  in  height  such  hard  pruning  is  not  done,  only 
moderate  thinning  out  of  old  fruiting  wood.  Th<se 
Brambles  arc  easily  propagated  from  stout  cuttings  o( 
fairly  hard  wood,  10  inches  long  und  planted  now  ;  also  by 
rooted  sucker*.  They  need  plenty  of  surface  manuring 
during  the  Bummer. 

Apple  and  Pear-Btocks  (H.  B.).— There  are 
diverse  forms  of  stocks  on  which  Apples  und  I’ears  ure 
budded  or  grafted.  Thus,  what  aro  called  Crab-stocks, 
ohiefly  used  now  for  weak-growing  varieties  or  standards, 
are, raised  from  , pips  of  both  Crabeand  ordinary  Apples, 
sow  n  in  shallow  drillr  In  the  spring.  What  are  known  as 
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Dwarfing  stocks  lor  Apples,  called  Paradise,  are  obtained 
by  means  of  layers  and  cuttings,  and  those  lor  Tears  are 
of  the  Quince  and  got  in  the  same  way.  These  the  nur¬ 
sery  trade  chiefly  import  from  France.  No  doubt  you 
could  purchase  some  from  a  good  fruit-growing  nursery. 
The  present  is  not  a  good  time  to  dress  Strawberry 
breadths  with  nitrate  of  Boda.  You  may  apply  it  in  the 
spring,  but  now  the  plants  are  about  to  rest  for  the 
winter.  It  so  soon  dissolves  that  if  now  applied  it  would 
wash  away  without  doing  any  good.  We  should  prefer,  as 
its  application  slightly  tends  to  cool  the  soil,  to  leave  olf  using 
it  even  ever  so  moderately  until  after  tho  bloom  had  set.  It 
is  with  Strawberries  most  helpful  when  given  just  as  the 
fruit  is  swolling. 

Fruit-tree  selections  (/'.  !♦'.). — It  would  have 
helped  us  iu  giving  you  a  selection  of  six  good  Plums 
had  you  stated  whether  you  wanted  them  for  dessert  or 
for  cooking.  But  whilst  the  cooking  Plums  will  do  well 
as  bush  or  standard  trees  in  the  open,  the  dessert  Plums, 
including  the  Gages,  do  best  on  cast,  west,  and  north 
walls.  Wo  assume  that  you  want  trees  out  in  the  open. 
Then  get  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Victoria,  Monarch, 
Emperor,  and  Belle  de  Septembrc,  ripening  in  the  order 
named.  Then  of  Applos— do  you  want  eating  or  cooking 
varieties?  of  dessort  varieties  you  should  got  Irish 
Peach,  Worcester  Poarmaln,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's 
i ‘range  Pippin,  ltosemary  Kusset,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
These  will,  if  enough,  give  a  selection  lit  for  tabic  from 
middle  of  August  to  tho  end  of  March.  If  you  want  cook¬ 
ing  Apples  have  I.ord  So  fit  Id,  Stirling  Castle,  Krogmorc 
Prolific,  Bismarck,  I.ord  Derby,  and  Une'B  Prince  Albert. 
These  give  a  long  period  of  usefulness  also.  As  to  shrubs, 
you  should  have  some  that  flower,  such  ns  Forejthia 
viridissiina,  Hibcs  sanguinenm  (the  Flowering  Currant), 
Uerberis  Ai|ulfollum,  Berberis  lurwlni,  Philadelphus 
grandiflorus  (the  .Mock  Orange),  and  ono  or  two  good 
Lilac*.  These  are  much  better  than  arc  heavy  things 
like  l.aurols,  etc. 


8HORT  RBPLIB8. 

C.  P.  C.— 1.1ft  them,  ripen  them  off,  and  store  away  in 
dry  sand  iu  a  frost-proof  cellar  or  room,  or  in  a  greenhouse 
under  tho  stage,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  liablo  to 

catch  drip,  which  would  rot  them. - E.  R.  C.— Tho  best 

Ivy  for  your  purposo  would  be  llcdern  digitata.  II.  lobata 

is  also  a  good  variety. - J-  Lamb. — You  will  have  to  put 

iu  a  longer  exhaust  pipe. - Briu-e.— The  colour  of  In 

Memorial!)  Chrysanthemum  is  rich  chestnut,  striped  gold  ; 
Ernest  Canncll  is  fawn,  margined  with  red,  reverso  of 

petals  creamy-fawn. - A  Constant  Header. — SeeGAitoKN- 

IX..  of  October  si,  1»09,  p.  437. - F.  T„  Btackhcath. -The 

plan  you  suggest  would  answer  very  well.  Do  not  cut  down 
too  hard.  Add  plenty  of  rotten  manure  to  the  top-dress¬ 
ing.  Work  in  the  top-dressing  freely,  and  do  it  as  booh  as 
vou  can,  so  as  to  let  the  winter  rains  wash  it  down  to  the 
roots.  — V.  B  , If. —Your  Idea  is  a  good  one.  Put  some 
rough  turfv  stuff  In  the  bottom  over  the  ashes,  and  on 

this  tho  soil  in  which  you  are  to  grow  your  Tomatoes. - 

.k'/awo.— We  should  advise  you  to  got  a  practical  man  to 

look  at  your  Vine  and  advise  ns  to  its  treatment. - L. 

Sweeney.— We  fear  you  will  And  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
vour  scented  Geraniums,  more  especially  ns  you  have 
iifted  them  from  the  open  ground.  You  will  have  to  keep 

them  very  dry  and  in  a  frost-proof  place. - /•'.  K.  II  .—If 

you  mean  C.  indlvlsa,  this  is  hardy  iu  tho  south-western 
counties,  ns  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  if  you  stand  It  in  a 
frost-proof  house  and  keep  it  fairly  dry  at  the  roots  you 

will  bo  able  to  keep  it  during  the  winter. - A.  B.  ./,— 

You  cannot  do  better  than  plant  a  Camellia  or  a  I.apa- 

gcria, - IV.  J.  Gamble.— Make  the  leaves  into  a  heap  and 

water  them.  Turn  them  frequently ;  but  it  will  be  at  the 
least  Id  months  before  they  w  ill  be  sufficiently  rotten  for 

potting,  etc. - Ignoramus.— Your  Salsafy  should  bo 

lifted  now  and  laid  in  a  shed  among  sand  or  dry  soil,  or 
it  may  be  left  in  the  ground  and  used  ns  wanted.  It  Is 
best  Wiled,  mashed,  formed  into  cakes,  and  fried  in 

butter. - Amateur.— You  can  roll  your  lawn,  say,  once 

a  week  when  the  weather  is  0|>cn  ;  of  course,  not  when  it 
is  very  wet,  ns  tho  roller  clogs  and  siioils  tho  appearance  of 
the  lawn. - Lincoln.— See  article  in  our  Issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  p.  3x5,  on  "Pegging  down  Hoses." - F.  (>'.  A.— 

Vour  Clematis  will  no  doubt  flower  next  spring,  that  being 
its  proper  season  to  do  so.  We  fear  you  are  keeping  your 

plant  too  cold,  hence  the  trouble. - J.  J.  Prison.— We 

think  you  will  find  it  far  cheaper  to  buy  such  bulbs  as  you 

mention. - R-  7'.— Keep  tho  old  plants  during  the  winter 

in  a  temperature  of  (10  deg*  ,  and  then  put  in  cuttings  in 
the  spring,  throwing  away  the  old  plants  when  these  have 

rooted. - J.  B.— Bee  our  Ibsuo  of  May  12,  p.  127. - 

(/,  S„  Durham.— Evidently  o  Bamboo,  and  as  it  is  grown 
indoors  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  would  certainly  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  you. - J'.  A.— Yes,  you  can  cut  down  both  the 

Slants  you  mention,  doing  this  in  tho  spring  when  growth 

ts  started. - Constant  t  rench  Reader.— Yes,  when  tho 

leaves  have  fallen  and  the  Graposhave  been  cut. - Ama¬ 

teur.— Kindly  say  what  Orchids  you  mean.  Your  query  Is 
very  indefinite. 

Any  oommunioaOont  reipeetlnj  plant!  or  fruit; 
lent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  thould  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oardhnino 
Illustrated,  57,  Southampton -street,  Strand.  IF. <7.  Be 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruit!  or  /tower!  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  tints 

Names  of  plants.— Riclul.  Richmond.— Astrantla 

major. - /•’.  S.  Reynolds. — I,  Asplcnium  ebeneum  ;  5, 

lilechnum  occidentale ;  «,  Asplenium  monanthemum ;  ., 

Cystoptcris  fragilis. - Gordon.  —  Kuscus  hypoglossum. 

oak,  a  lorin  ol  Qucrcus  Ccrrls;  if  sub-evergreen  m 
character  it  is  Qnercus  Cerris  fulhainensis.  The  third 

specimen  is  Staplivlca  pinnata. - A.  B.  J.— Carmine 

variety  of  annual  larkspur. — —Tor. — Physalis  peruviana 
violacoa,  half-hardy,  a  native  of  Mexico.  The  seed  of 
Margaret  Carnations  may  bo  sown  in  February,  and  the 
plants  will  bloom  the  same  year.  They  are  of  annual 

duration  only. - Mies  Morton  —Plants  sent  for  name 

should  always  have  numbers  affixed.  Green  Fern-leaved 
plant,  Asparagus  Sprengcri ;  White  flower  (large),  Pyre- 
thrum  tiliginosum  ;  White  flower  (small),  Aster  ericoldee. 

- J .  S'. — Quite  impossible  to  say  from  leaves  only. - 

A  B,  airfield.— Kindly  send  specimens  with  numbers 
afllxei,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  distinrrqish  them 
B.  J.  Fleming. — Your  plant  Is  (evident*’  the  Scvl'tf 
I.lly  (Vail ota  purpilrSOXI  E*80W'nW 


ing  flowers. - Woodland.— 1,  Saxilraga  hypnoides  ;  2, 

Coronilla  ibcrica  ;  3,  rlease  send  better  specimen ;  4, 

Cytisus  racemosus. - A.  F.  G.- Evidently  a  small  bloom 

of  Clematis  Jackmaui. - C.  ./.  C.— 1,  Saponana  officin¬ 

alis  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Dlanthus  superbus  var.  ;  3,  Cytisus  austn- 
acus;  4,  Origanum  vulgare. 

Names  of  fruits. -.V«V«  E.  A.  Russell.- 1.  Beurrii 
Clairgeau ;  2,  Duchessc  d’Angouleme ;  3.  Beurre  Hardy  ; 
4,  Beurrii  Diol ;  5,  Duehesse  d'AngoulCme. — -A.  IV.— 

Pear  Doyonni!  du  Cornice. - Jas.  Stephens.— Kindly ^read 

our  rules  as  to  tending  fruit.  1,  Kibston ;  2,  Uawthorn* 
den  ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Please  send  better  specimen  ;  5,  King 

of  the  Pippins;  0,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. - IV  Jl.  Judd. 

— Apple  Fearn's  Pippin. - E.  M.  R. — Plum  Jefferson. - 

F.  B  - Apples  :  1,  ltibston  Pippin  ;  2,  Specimens  too  poor. 

- 7'.— 1,  Beurrii  Hardy  ;  2,  Deux  Sumrs  ;  3,  Beurre 

d'Anjou  ;  4,  Marie  Guissc. - E.  L.  C—  Pear  Durondcau. 

_ B,  M.  —  1,  Kibston:  2,  Probably  Waltham  Abbey- 

Seedling. - Jos.  C.  Fortin.—  Quite  impossible  to  name 

from  such  poor  specimens. - J.  S..  Brid/mrt. — 1,  Belle 

Julio;  2,  Eouise  Uonno  de  Jersey;  3.  Duehesse  d'Angou- 
k'me ;  4,  l’assc  Crassane :  1,  Dr.  Hogg  ;  0,  Grosso  Oala- 

basso;  7,  Durondcau:  8,  Maruchal  delaCour. - waiter 

,1  Simpson.— Fruit  when  sent  lor  name  should  have  a 
number  altixcd  to  each  s|>ecimon.  Largo  Apple,  York¬ 
shire  Greening  ;  White  cotton,  llawthorndi-n ;  Black 

cotton,  Specimen  too  poor. - E.  Bellringer,  Fosturt field. 

—  1,  I’itmaston  Duchess;  2,  Marie  Louise  d’Cccle. - 1-.. 

Monk  —1,  Baum-  d’Amanlls  ;  2,  Napoleon  ;  3,  Send  better 
specimen  ;  4,  Passe  Orassano. - 0.  J.  .V  —1,  Not  recog¬ 

nised  ;  2,  Beurrii  d’Amanlls ;  3,  Durondcau;  4,  Kibston. 

- R.  J.  Bxrktlalc.—  Fearn's  Pippin. - J.  B.  —  Pear 

Beurre  Hose. - C.  A.  II  — i,  Uvodale's  St.  Germain  ;  2, 

Doyenne  du  Cornice;  3,  Beurrii  Hardy;  I,  Catillac. - 

G  L.—l,  ltibston  Pippin;  2,  Lane's  Prince  Albert:  3, 

Ilawthornilen  ;  4,  Not  recognised. - Adam. — 1,  Carlisle 

Codlin  ;  2,  Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Eeklinvlllo  ;  4,  French  Crab. 
- J.  D.  T  —  1,  sturmer  Pippin  ;  2,  Kymcr ;  3,  Old  Non¬ 
pareil  ;  4,  Striped  Bcaufln. - H.  R  K. — 1,  Blenheim 

Oraugo  ;  2,  Kilrston  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Crimson 
Queening;  f>.  Not  recognised ;  11,  Adam’s  Pearmain.— — 

Arthur. — Fruit  quite  rotten. - S.  S.— Apples  ;  1,  Cornish 

Gilliflowcr;  2,  Norfolk  Beaufln  ;  3,  Pear  Passe  Colmar. - 

R.  Porter.— Apples :  1,  lluwthornden ;  2,  King  ol  the 
Pippins.  Plum,  please  send  wood. 


FLOWERS  FROM  ERIN’S  ISLE. 

No  other  hardy  winter  and  spring-blooming  flower  ran 
compare  with  our  superb  perennial  double  St.  BrlffKl 
4nomonos.  yield  quantities  of  charming  flowers  in  Ml  the 
most  brilliant  colours  from  October  until  Jnn©  La*t  long 
time  in  cut  state  Extremely  hardy.  Plant  immediate  y. 
Full  cultural  directions  sent.  12  plant*,  1».  6d. ,  21,  104. , 

or  50,  5s.  od.,  free. 

Plant  lovely  doubla  mauve  Primroses  now  for  spring 
bloom,  thrive  in  town  garuens,  4.  Is.  4d.,  free;  12,  3a,  free. 

Omphalodos  vorna  (Winter  Foigct-ine-not).  some, 
times  called  "  Blue-eyca  Mary,''  yields  quantities  of  exqmdte 
blue  flowers  in  w-inter,*randfor  rockeries,  succeeds  anywhere, 
4,  Is.  3d.,  free:  12,  3s..  tree. 

Charming  old-fasliioned  fragrant  white  wax?  Madonna 
Lily,  produces  magnificent  heads  of  Mooui  in  early  summer. 
Ouisore  Irish  grown  bulbs,  absolutely  free  from  disease;  3. 
Is  4d  ;  6,  2s.  4<l;  12,  Is.,  free. 

For  magnificent  display  next  season  plant  our  Canter 
bnry  Bolls  now.  A  superb  mixluro  of  showy  double  ana 
single  varieties,  umurpassed  iu  Europe,  24,  Is.  3d.,  froo. 

Catalogue  of  eboleo  hardy  Percnuials  and  Bulbs  for 
present,  planting,  specially  prepared  for  Amateurs,  the  cotsr 
of  whioh  is  a  coloured  plate  of  our  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  putt 
free  on  application. 

REAM3BOTTOM  tc  CO.. 

GXASHILL.  KING'S  CO..  IRELAND. 


Catalogues  received.— W.  and  T.  Samson,  Kil¬ 
marnock,—  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. - F.  Rocmer, 

Quedllnbiirg. — S'oveltiei  in  Flotcer  Seeds. - Croux  et 

Ills,  le  Val  d'Aulnay  ii  Chatenay  (Seine),  France.— General 

Catalogue, - E,  Benary,  Erfurt.— List  of  .Vovelties,  ete. 

- Canncll  and  Sons.  Swanley,  Kent.— Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue,  Hum. - \V.  Rumsey,  Jovnlng's  Nurserv,  Waltham 

Cross,  H. —Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  etc. - Cooling  and 

Sons,  The  Nursery,  Bath.— Hoses,  Fruit  Trees,  ete. - 

Riley  Scott,  Station  Nurseries,  Horsham.— Catalogue  of 
Sursery  Stock ;  Special  List  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Carnations, 
etc. 

Book  received.  —  "  'Twlxt  Town  anil  Country  :  a 
Book  ol  Suburban  Gardening,”  by  Roma  White.  Harper 
and  Bros  ,  45,  Albcmarle-street,  W. 


ROSE  TREES. 

Thousand  of  Extra  Strong  Bushy  Yo/kshlro- 
vrown  Troos.  250  leading  variotlos  to  soloct 
from.  Houd  for  Difcripiho  KOdE  CAFALOUIE,  wltft 
eultuial  directions,  post  Irre. 

Tho  following  13  varlotlcs  for  6a.  6«L  :  6  for 
3a.  6d..  car.  paid.— A.  h.  Wllliaun,  Boule  do  Neigc, 
Baroness  Rotli "child,  Dupuy  .lamaln.  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
General  Jacqueminot.  Jules  Maigottiu,  La  France,  Mrs.  J. 
I.amg,  Margaret  Dickson,  Madame  Gabriel  Lulzol,  Madame 
La-hurme,  Ulrich  Brunner.  100.  In  50  best  varieties  for 
60s.  Every  tree  a  spodinon.  _ 

Our  Popular  and  Evorybody'a  Favourite  Doz., 
as  follows  —i  ot  i be  noted  W.  A.  Richardson.  1  Uloiro  de 
Dijon,  1  Crimson  Rambler,  1  Heine  Marie  Hcnrictte.  1 
Chenlumt  Hybrid,  1  Crested  Mass,  1  Baromws  Rothschild. 

1  La  Franco,  1  Mcrvoills  do  Lyon,  1  Louis  Van  lloiitte,  1 
Prinoo  C.  do  Rohan,  I  General  Jacqueminot,  for  8a. 

J.  SLATER,  Rose  Grower, 

_ SKIPTOWT.  _ 

10,000 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES, 

The  Finest  Varieties  In  Cultivation. 

Wo  offer  the  following  12  Choke  Yollow  Grohnd 
Piooteos  and  Carnattona  for  9a.:  Primmso  League. 
George  Kawaon.  Lailas,  Monarch.  Sweetheart  Mrs,  Scott 
Kerr.  Mrs,  A  Tale,  Mrs.  Julian  Storey,  Eldorado,  Golden 
Eagle,  Empress  Eugenie,  Virgo.  „ 

The  following  12  Oholcc  Solfa  for  78.  6d.:  Boailicea 
(•i-srlct).  Garv ille  Clem  'heliotrope).  Nsiuotj  Girt  (■•lush-whUe), 
Casso-dra  (flenh),  Sir  Henry  Irving  (eriin-on),  Mephlslo 
(maroon).  Mm  Grey  Buchanan  (apricot).  The  Bard  (polo  buff). 
Helmsman  (white).  Mark  Metford  (salmon),  Walter  Peart 
(coral-pink),  Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell  (yellow). 

12  very  one  Solfa.  Fancies,  and  Yellow  Grounds 

"rCS‘  WM.  ARTINDALE  &  SON, 
Florists,  Market  Hall.  SHEFFIELD. 

Pki/.k  Winners  Bihminiiiiam.  Manciiestkii, 

Leu  kbteh.  trri . 

All  plants  vurriage  and  packing  free  Cash  with  order. 


Special  Offer  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 

LOWER  THAN  AT  AUCTION  PRICES. 

Guaranteed  best  quality  aufl  1st  Size  Buloe  only. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

For  forcing  ..  ..  ..  ..  8s.  6d.  per  100. 

IS.  3d.  per  do*. 

NAMED  HYACINTHS,  1st  Size. 

In  different  and  the  best  vartetie*  ..  3s.  6(L  per  dia. 

MIXED  HYACINTHS 

In  superior  mixture . 

MINIATURE  HYACINTHS 
TULIPS,  Single. 

Dun  Van  Thol,  scarlet  (for  early  forcing) 

Rod  and  Yellow . . 

Ch-ysolora,  pure  yellow . 

La  Heine,  white  . 4s.  Od.  iwr  100. 

Mixed,  from  II  nest  voriet  lea  . .  . .  2s.  6d.  per  ICO 

TULIPS,  Double. 

Duo  Van  Thol  (Red  and  Yellow)  ..  3S.  Od.  per  100. 

La  Csndeur,  pure  white . 48.  Od.  per  100. 

Mixed,  from  fined  varieties  ..  ..  3s.  Od  par  100 

CROCUS,  Named. 

Blue.  White*,  or  8t ripest . la.  3d.  per  100 

Mixed,  all  colours .  Od.  P<*  I*1 

SCILLA  "ibirioa,  extra  8i/.o  ,.  3j.6d.perioo 

IRIi  Spanish,  fiueat  mixed ..  ..  is.  Od. r*r  iw. 

Cosh  with  order. 

Money  Returned  if  not  Approved. 

Quote  this  Offer  wheu  ordering.  Catalogues  Gratis. 

MICHAEL  RAINS  &  COM 

34,  M4NSEU  STREET,  ALDCATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


15s.0d.pcrm 
2s.  Od.  ptnlor. 
9s.  Gd.  ptr  I'D. 
IS.  3d.  perdw 

4s.  Od.  pit  100 
3#.  6d  per  1‘0. 

5S.  6d.  per  WO. 


HOME-CROWN  TULIPS  AND  DAFFODILS. 

Nothing  tietter  than  really  good  mixtures  for  making  a  gay 
show  for  a  longtime  In  spring  at  a  small  cost.  Nothing 
better  for  cutting  purpoiea.  Mlxod  Tulips,  25  lor  1b.; 
50  for  1b.  6d. ;  100  for  2a  6d. :  1.000  for  18a.  Mlxod  Dnffo- 
dills  and  Narcissus.  25  for  Is. ;  50  for  Is.  Sd. :  100  for 
2s.  ed. ;  1.000  for  1&.  Ad  Carriage  Paid  Cash  with  order. 

JOSEPH  PRODCER.THE  CHECKERS,  WHITCHURCH,  SALOP 


TWTATCHLESS  COLLECTION.— 100  Conifers, 

XYX  Omameni  al  and  Flowering  Shrubs  In  20  named  vara  ,  to 
Includo  Cupreuiua,  Euonymous  (green  and  golden)  Pinna, 
■■  hies,  Deutria,  Syrlnga.  Golden  Privet,  eto.  Strong. healthy, 
*0in  to  2  ft.,  10a.  6d.,  earriage  paid.— HENRY  A  CO. 
r  Amersham,  Burka.  UNIVERSI 


5peci/Cl  oFrnRi 
v  7QO.OOO\  BULBS. 

'llorsfleldTi  5  7  TBc  luff ' 

x  Sir  Watkln  1  ..  7'6  H» 

\  Double  Daffodil  .  10/-  two 
Single  Daffodil  '  _  .  /  •  3/8  too 

Ex  iai'gijScentcdJ’hcRSHnltye7/8 
Large  TriJlnpet  DaffodlP.  ..  7,6  1000 
Mixed  Extra  Lnr'fte  Tulips  ..  21-  JOO 
Double  WhrOardetilqNarclssus  10/-  1000 
Jonqtillb.  7  6  UKKif  Yellbw  Crocus. 

6 1,  1000;  Stella' Forcing  Rulba. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS  WITH  MANURE. 
Tiie  custom  lias  become  so  deep-rooted  among 
gardeners  of  making  up  manure  -  beds  for 
Vegetable  Marrows  that  it  often  happens  no 
trial  is  given  a  method  of  dealing  with  them 
without  its  aid.  Among  cottage  gardeners  it  is 
practised  Birnply  because  they  have  not  the 
means  of  providing  manure-beds,  and  good 
results  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  a  cottage 
garden.  In  the  supply  of  a  large  household 
with  winter  vegetables  one  has  only  a  small 
variety  wherewith  to  continue  the  daily  needs 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  monotony  grows  more 
acute  when  wintry  weather  destroys  those  of 
more  tender  constitution.  This  was  my  experi¬ 
ence  last  winter,  and  I  resolved  that,  weather 
and  circumstances  permitting,  I  would  make  an 
ellort  to  grow  sufficient  Vegetable  Marrows  to 
lay  asi  le  some  of  full  size  and  maturity,  to  be 
drawn  upon  when  changes  of  the  daily  courses 
were  in  request.  I  determined  that,  instead  of 
providing  manure  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  I 
would  try  what  outdoor  sowing  would  do  with¬ 
out  even  digging  the  ground.  The  plot  chosen 
was  an  open,  sunny  one,  and  the  ground  had 
lain  fallow  since  the  autumn  when  Potatoes 
ware  lifted.  In  this  holes  were  dibbled  at  about 
6  feet  apart,  and  seeds  dropped  in  and  simply 
closed  in  with  the  surrounding  soil.  Although 
late  in  coming  up  and  slow  in  their  first  stages 
of  growth,  they  eventually  made  rapid  strides, 
ana  bore  fruit  in  wonderful  profusion,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  material  help  from  the 
water-pot  or  other  means.  The  only  assistance 
given  was  a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  around 
the  plants  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist. 
These,  it  miy  be  said,  were  planted  not  so 
much  for  summer  use  as  for  winter  storing,  but 
the  great  quantity  of  fruit  produced  was 
such  that  everyday  demands  could  be  com¬ 
fortably  met,  and  a  quantity  of  very 
large  ones  grown  on  to  fulfil  the  object 
in  view.  During  September,  when  there 
were  so  many  of  these  large  specimens  swell¬ 
ing  up,  the  succession  was  broken,  at  least 
in  the  quantity  we  had  been  accustomed  to; 
but  os  soon  as  the  plants  wore  relieved  of 
these  another  stage  of  activity  was  set  up, 
tnd  at  the  beginning  of  October  young  and 
tender  summer-like  Marrows  wero  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  to  my  mind  explodes  the  fallacy  of 
providing  a  mound  of  manure  for  Marrows  to 
grow  in,  at  any  rate  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  use.  For  early  spring  and  summer 
there  will  still  be  the  need  of  the  proverbial 
hot- bed  on  which  to  sow  or  plant,  protection 
being  afforded  by  haiullights  or  rough  frames 
until  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  have  both 
outgrown  such  provisions  and  are  safe  from 
frosts. 

As  a  rule,  Marrows  are  grown  in  out-of-the-way 
comers  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  other 
crops,  and,  this  being  so,  something  must  be 
provided  to  supply  fresh  materials  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  plants.  A  large  heap  of  vegetablt 
accumulation— weeds,  prunings,  etc.—  cmh 
together  in  the  wintemhASoh./ bi^kfes  ffet 


sites  for  summer  Marrows,  and  as  these  heaps 
are  put  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible, 
economy  follows  in  their  adoption  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  question.  Those  who  have  always 
made  it  their  practice  to  provide  heap3  of 
manure  would  he  surprised  at  the  quantity  of 
material  that  may  be  furnished  by  plants 
treated  on  the  lines  above  described.  Firm 
soil  I  am  fully  persuaded  has  played  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  providing  such  a  bountiful 
supply  both  for  the  winter  and  late  summer, 
and  drought  is  not  so  keenly  felt  on  the  level 
as  on  raised  mounds  of  manure  or  soil. 

_  W.  8. 

EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  are  attending 
to  this.  It  is  a  vexed  question  with  many 
amateurs  when  and  how  earthing  up  Celery 
should  be  performed.  It  is  not  wise  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  fill  a 
man's  hand  when  pressed  together,  earthing  up 
should  not  be  longer  delayed  Celery  may  have 
a  slight  earthing  before  this  with  good  results  if 
it  is  needed  early.  While  this  is  so  it  is  not 
advisable  to  draw  a  large  quantity  of  soil  around 
it  when  small,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  air  and 
warmth  are  kept  from  the  roots.  Added  to 
this,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  centre  growth 
being  crippled,  more  especially  if  much  watering 
has  to  be  resorted  to.  I  have  often  hail  to  cut  a 
trench  beside  the  ridge  on  both  sides  during 
October  and  deluge  the  plants  with  water  to 
koep  thorn  from  flagging.  Good  Celery  can 
never  be  had  unless  it  gets  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  when  in  full  growth  in  warm  weather  it 
would  thrive  splendidly  in  a  ditch.  I  like  to 
get  a  strong  plant  before  earthing  begins,  and 
see  that  the  i-oots  are  thoroughly  wet  the  day 
before.  If  the  growth  is  not  vigorous,  a  soaking 
of  manure-water  is  very  helpful.  My  plan 
liefore  earthing  up  is  to  dust  around  the  plants 
with  dry  lime,  this  assisting  in  keeping  off 
slugs,  etc. 

Many  ways  are  adopted  in  earthing  up  the 
plants.  Home  tie  bands  of  dry  Grass  round 
them,  others,  for  exhibition,  wrap  them  round 
with  brown  paper  to  keep  them  clean.  Often 
growers  tie  the  plants  loosely,  either  with  old, 
almost  rotten,  matting  or  long, dry  Crass,  wetted 
and  twisted  together  and  put  round  the  plants 
to  keep  the  leaves  close  together.  Whatever  is 
used  it  should  1ms  something  that  will  rot 
quickly.  When  tying  is  practised  then  one  can 
do  the  earthing  alone.  I  have  tried  most  ways 
and  prefer  tying  to  any,  and  this  1  generally 
adopt.  Firming  of  the  soil  is  important,  and 
should  not  bo  too  severe,  especially  round  the 
tops  of  the  plants,  or  many  will  be  crippled. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  great  loss  in  some  rows 
from  the  men  pressing  the  soil  too  firmly  round 
the  tops  of  the  plants  so  that  the  young  growth 
could  not  push  up.  This  is  of  great  importance 
in  soil  that  becomes  too  compact,  or  if  it  is  wet 
when  the  work  is  going  on.  In  dry,  sandy  soils 
there  is  not  much  danger.  Earthing  should  be 
done  gradually ;  throo  times  is  advisable,  and 
if  the  Celery  is  for  spring  use  the  ridges  must 
hs  thieklte^protect  from  frost,  although  I  prefer 
,'rc6e<jli|£i)ic  ridges  witli  leaves,  litter,  (of[\j^yj 


frost-resisting  material.  As  long  as  Celery  is 
green  frost  has  but  little  effect  on  it. 

J.  Crook. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Select  strains  of  Cabbage.— Recently 
“  A.  1).,”  in  referring  to  a  grand  lot  of  Cabbage 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  there  were 
so  many  poor  strains  of  seed  on  the  market.  I 
quite  agree  with  this.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  in  this  western  district  plots  in  which 
more  than  half  of  them  are  not  true  to  character. 
It  is  utter  folly  to  manure  and  prepare  land  and 
then  set  out  plants  that  are  doubtful.  Cottagers, 
many  of  them,  will  not  pay  for  a  good  strain,  as 
they  think  anything  will  do  as  long  os  it  is  a 
Cabbage.  Good  strains  of  seed  cannot  be  low 
in  price  when  the  trouble  in  rogueing  and 
selecting  are  taken  into  consideration.  Recently 
I  purchased  two  packets  of  selected  kinds,  and 
the  price  I  paid  was  three  times  what  I  should 
have  had  to  pay  had  I  gone  to  a  house  which 
trades  in  low  priced  seeds.  Hut  I  prefer  to 
have  a  patch  which  I  can  depend  on,  every  one 
being  a  counterpart  of  its  neighbour.  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  “  A.  D.”  says,  to  grow  large,  coarse 
kinds.  They  are  not  so  good  to  eat  Added  to 
this,  they  are  a  long  time  on  the  ground.  I 
prefer  those  that  come  off  in  time  to  sow  Carrots 
or  things  of  this  type.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  a  fine  piece  of  Carrots  sown  at  the  end  of 
May  after  spring  Cabbage  came  off.— .1.  Crook. 

Protecting  Broccoli  from  frost.— I 
find  that  many  people  fail  to  keep  this  during 
a  severe  winter.  Although  they  have  fine, 
healthy,  well-developed  plants  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  they  find  when  the  springtime 
arrives  the  hearts  have  been  all  destroyed  by 
the  frost.  This  is  not  only  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  but  a  great  loss.  By  adopting  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  method  this  can  bo  avoided.  About 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November 
commence  at  the  north  end  of  the  rows  by 
digging  out  a  few  spits  of  soil,  and  turn  it  back 
as  in  ordinary  digging  ;  then  thrust  the  spade 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plant,  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  place  it  in  the 
trench,  witli  its  head  inclined  to  tho  north  to 
nearly  a  horizontal  position  ;  then  cover  every 
part  of  the  stem  up  to  the  leaves  with  soil, 
making  it  firm  about  them.  Proceed  thus  till 
tho  whole  of  the  plants  are  in  a  prostrate  posi¬ 
tion,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  they 
will  thus  pass  safely  through  our  ordinary 
winters.  Should  the  frost  bo  exceedingly 
severe  a  few  inches  of  bracken  or  dry  stable 
litter  may  be  placed  between  the  plants,  and  all 
will  be  well. —  H.  Ellis,  Bouxlon. 

Late  summer  vegetables.  —  Where 
regular  attention  in  regard  to  mulching,  water¬ 
ing,  and  feeding  has  been  given,  late  supplies  of 
such  vegetables  as  Marrows,  French  Beans,  and 
June  or  July-sown  Peas  will  now  be  invaluable. 
At  any  moment,  however,  a  sudden  anil  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  weather  may  be  looked  for 
in  some  places.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who 
would  preserve  Beans  and  Marrows  in  a  bearing 
conditnw  mist'  be  up  and  doing.  Little  frost  is 
(5pp^tply^)^lyB^'fflre  Utter,  yet  it 
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is  surprising  how  much  frost  a  thin  covering  of 
canvas  will  ward  off.  l)o  not  cover  up  until  late 
in  the  evening,  as  the  dews  tend  to  recoup  the 
foliage  after  liot,  sunny  days.  Walker's  Per- 


1  i  foot  apart.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  water  at  once 
to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  they  will 
very  quickly  take  root.  Look  out  for  the  grubs 
that  work  underground,  and  if  any  plant  is 
noticed  to  be  eaten  off,  search  for  the  grub  and 
kill  it  before  filling  up  the  gap.  If  slugs  attack 
the  foliage,  dust  with  soot  and  lime,  and  when 
tho  plant  begins  to  grow  keep  tho  surface  soil 
stirred  down  and  fill  tho  drill,  thus  covering 
the  stems  of  the  plants  and  protecting  them 
from  frost. — J.  G.,  Oo  sport. 


WINTER  SALADS. 

Writino  of  salads  for  winter  one  is  reminded 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  tho  range  of 
convenience  and  materials  wherewith  to  furnish 
such  as  compared  with  the  summer  salads,  and 
while  this  is  true  of  tho  garden  furnished  with 
but  little  glass,  there  is  possibly  more  variety 
obtainable  when  accommodation  is  provided. 
Endive,  Celery,  Lettuces,  Chicory,  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Dandolion, 
Watercress,  Beetroot,  and  Onions  are  tho  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  that  go  to  form  a  salad  for 
the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Endive  occupies,  no  doubt, the  corresponding 
place  of  honour  in  winter  that  Lettuces  hold  in 
summer,  and  with  ordinary  or  not  too  severo 
wintry  weather  may  be  had  from  outdoors,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  are  prepared  from  varied 


one  of  tying  a  strand  of  matting  around  the 
leaves  after  they  are  gathered  up  with  the 
hand.  The  Green  Batavian,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  is  tho  most  popular,  though 


Wat  ercress. 


petual  Bearer  Pea  deserves  moro  general  culti¬ 
vation,  as  it  is  not  only  a  good  quality  Pea, 
but  resists  mildew  better  than  most  varieties. 
French  Beans  transplanted  into  a  cold-frame  or 
pit  at  the  end  of  July  will  now  be  coming  into 
yield,  and  will  ho  sufficiently  protected  at  night 
by  simply  drawing  on  tho  lights,  covering  with 
double  garden  mats  by  tho  middle  of  October. 
Care  must  bo  taken  not  to  over-water  these 
extra  late  batches,  as  rotting  at  tho  base  of  the 
stem,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  night  temperature, 
will  probably  occur.  Avoid  administering  fro-  j 
quent  driblets,  rather  allowing  the  soil  to  get 
fairly  dry,  and  then  give  a  thorough  soaking 
with  diluted  farmyard  liquid,  choosing  a  fine  ! 
runny  day  and  doing  the  work  in  the  forenoon. 

Early  spring  Cabbage.  —This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  vegetable  crops,  tho  loss  of 
whierfis  vory  severely  felt  in  tho  spring  and  the 
early  summer  months.  Although  it  may  be  said 
that  anyone  can  grow  Cabbages,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  those  that  are  grown 
on  deeply-cultivated,  well-enriched  soil  and 
those  that  arc  grown  on  poor,  linnl  soil.  ( larden 
Cabbages,  if  tho  seed  was  sown  in  July,  will 
now  he  nice  sturdy  plants  fit  for  putting  out 
into  their  permanent  quarters.  Select  a  nice, 
open  piece  of  land  away  from  tho  shade  of 
trees  I  prefer  a  piece  from  which  Onions  or 
Potatoes  have  boon  cleared — put  on  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  nr  cow-yard- 


Tomato  Perfection. 

man  10  and  dig  it  in  deeply,  thoroughly  break¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  then  set 
out  tho  linos  at  2  feet  apart  and  f  ilravv/hylln, 
if  about  to  sow  Bbafttlnhd  iim-rfl^hg  ^iji.'s 


onion  Banbuiy  Prise. 

sowings  and  are  grown  in  different  positions. 
Severo  weathor,  however,  plays  sail  havoc  w  ith 
full-heart <d  Endives,  if  frost  succeeds  mild 
weathor,  and  particularly  when  snow  and  frost 
alternate  by  night  and  day  and  week  by  wesk. 
Where  Endive  can  only  he  grown  outdoors  sumo 
means  of  protection  should  ho  provided  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  inclement  weather. 
Bracken,  clean  straw,  and  mats  aio  some  tlvngs 
that  suggest  themselves  for  covering  at  night 
and  when  frosty.  To  obtain  a  succession  of 
Endive  one  must  sow  every  ten  days,  sowing 
in  small  cr  larger  quantities, 
according  to  tho  demands  to  bo 
met,  where  tho  plants  can  re¬ 
main  to  grow  or  to  lie  pricked 
out  on  other  land.  Endives 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to 
transplanting  when  the  ground 
is  moist  in  summer  or  autumn, 
and  frequently  make  larger 
plants  than  by  leaving  them 
undisturbed  in  the  seedrow. 
With  suitablo  weather  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  fine 
heads  of  Endive  in  October 
and  November.  It  is  not  re¬ 
quired  boom  r,  beeauso  Let¬ 
tuces  are  then  available  for 
everyday  use.  Tho  timo  for 
sowing  extends  throughout 
July,  August,  and  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  keeping  the  drills  or 
beds  moist  until  tho  seedlings 
nro  well  above  ground.  For 
autumn  use  Endive  repays  for 
good  ground,  tho  plants  grow¬ 
ing  largo  and  crisp,  and  boing 
easily  tied  up  to  blanch  the 
heart  leaves.  Later  plant¬ 
ings  are  better  on  pooror 
soil,  because  the  succulent  growth  very  soon 
uccumbs  to  frost  and  damp.  Speaking,  of 
ihtpching,  among  the  vnried  moans  adopted  in 
Aftining  that  end  none  surpwyj\j 


the  plain  curled  and  Moss  curled  are  good,  and 
make  pretty  salads.  The  last-named  is  the 
least  hardy. 

Ckt.kky  is  nn  indispensable  product  for  the 
winter  salad,  though  it  often  is  not  the  associate 
of  the  salad-bowl,  out  rather  served  alone.  It, 
however,  is  a  salad  all  tho  sumo,  and  in  dai'y 
demand.  Its  culture  has  so  often  been  dealt 
with  that  but  little  comment  is  called  fcr. 
Tho  process  of  earthing  up  is  nn  all  important 
work  that  is  not  generally  understood  or  well 


Celery  SiqHirli  White. 


carried  out.  Many  are  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
pommencfl  long  before  it  should  be  done.  The 
main  batch  for  winter  uso  ought  not  to  be 
nrtd|se<^  |  u’p|  G^tjober  is  well  advancod, 
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choosing  always  lino  weather,  ami  tying  the  when  it  cannot  be  remedied.  Plants  raised 
leaves  up  with  a  strand  of  matting  to  keep  the  in  July  and  brought  on  through  their  varied 
soil  from  passing  into  the  heart.  j  stages  in  pots  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 

Chicory  is  a  necossary  portion  of  a  good  winter,  giving  them  a  favourable  position  in  » 
mixed  salad,  easily  grown  from  a  small  spring  light  and  warm  greenhouse  or  forcing-pit. 
sowing  in  the  open  border,  the 
roots  to  be  taken  up  in  small 

batches  and  placed  in  a  dark  - _  _  —  _ 

Mushroom-house  or  ol  her  suit-  I 

able  place  to  gently  force  new  --i. 

leaves.  The  green  summer 

leaves  are  cut  off  down  to  the  yW  1  /Ao 

crown  when  brought  in.  The  [SjfflHb  • 

plants  aro  quite  hardy,  and  may  ImWNbL  «  y  , 

tio  left  outdoors  until  required.  v«  -  '-O 

Two  cuttings  may  be  made  from  T  ■ 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  BORDERS. 

Is  a  daily  paper  a  year  ago  it  was  stated  that 
the  rage  for  cultivating  largo  blooms  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  was  dying  out.  Whether  this  is  so 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  if  the 
shows  are  any  criterion  then  the  assertion  can 
scarcely  bo  justified,  inasmuch  ns  each  year  size 
is  still  one  of  tho  predominating  features,  and 
blooms  possessing  size,  breadth  of  petal,  etc., 
are,  and  will  be,  sure  to  command  attention. 
But  all  cannot  grow  largo  blooms.  If  they 
were  disposed  to  they  have  not  the  room  and 
time  necessary  for  their  production.  Somo 
have  to  be  content  with  growing  for  home 
decoration,  say  fifty  instead  of  live  blooms  on  a 
plant.  Others  again  nre  oven  debarred  from 
cultivating  the  mid-season  varieties,  having 
little  or  no  glass  in  which  to  house  the  plants. 
To  these,  who  can  only  grow  Chrysanthemums 
in  their  gardens  and  who  have  not  taken  up 
their  culture,  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks. 
There  are  few  things  needing  so  little  of  one's 
time  that  give  such  a  show  of  blossoms  in  the 
autumn.  In  an  October  like  tho  one  we  have 
just  had,  with  mild,  open  weather  and  bursts  of 

Further, 
practically 
and  can  therefore  bo 


Salad,  a  suporior  form  of 
Chicory. 

Radishes  may  be  had  by 
sowing  the  winter  instead  of  ; 
summer  sorts  by  those  who 
have  a  fondness  for  them  ;  or,  ^ 
if  there  is  frame  room,  they 
may  oasilv  be  obtained  by  sow- 
ing  in  these  the  same  as  in 
spring.  Experience  proves, 
however,  that  the  demand  for 
winter  Radishes  is  not  so  great 
ns  for  that  in  spring,  though 
they  may  be  equally  os  tender 
and  good.  Tho  summer  sorts 
may  i>e  chosen  in  preference 
for  frame  growth. 

Dandelion  enters  into  the 
composition  of  tho  salad  of 
somo,  thoughit  mustbeadmitted 
it  is  not  so  generally  accepted  as  the  others  above 
named.  It  is  easily  forwarded  outdoors,  and 
seeds  aro  offered  by  some  merchants.  The  r<M>ts 
need  to  he  taken  up  nnd  treated  in  much  tho 
same  manner  as  Chicory,  or,  if  preferred  in  a 
green  state,  it  can  be  forced  in  a  light  place  and 
used  green. 

CcriTMiiKR.s  aro  a  luxury  commanded  only  by 
those  who  can  afford  the  requisite  house  room 
anil  temperatures,  and  their  value  in  tho  salad 
cannot  be  denied.  January  and  February  aro 
tho  most  difficult  months  of  tho  year  for  main¬ 
taining  a  supply,  anil  this  can  only  ho  done  by 
those  having  good  light  structures  and  a  com¬ 
mand  of  fire-heat  not  falling  much  below  TO  degs. 
by  night  or  day.  August  is  tho  month  to  sow 
seeds  for  tho  winter  supply  of  Cucumbers, 
keeping  them  from  fruiting  ns  late  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  conserve  their  vigour  for  the 
short  days. 

Tomatoes  may  often  bo  saved  well  into  tho 
winter  from  the  outdoor  plantings,  but  depend 


sunshine,  they  llower  for  a  long  time, 
these  early- Dowering  sorts  aro 

independent  of  glass,  '  _  1" _ 

grown  by  all  who  choose  to  cultivate  thorn.  In 
one  of  my  borders  in  tho  spring  of  this  year  I 
planted  out  a  number  of  them  ;  they  were  old 
stools,  most  of  them,  which  I  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  groups  according 
to  colour,  and  for  some  five  or  six  weeks 
now  they  have  been  much  admired.  Apart 
day  from  planting  and  staking  some  of  the 
demand,  and  to  provide  for  this  a  set  of  boxes  taHer  ones,  they  have  needed  scarcely  any 
must  be  had  in  which  to  sow  fresh  seeds  every  attention,  and  some  of  them  even  now  are  quite 
week,  more  or  loss  frequently  according  to  tho  a  yard  across,  giving  an  abundance  of  bloom  so 
demand.  A  sheet  of  brown  paper  laid  over  tho  useful  for  cutting  for  indoors.  Some  of  them  I 
surface  hastens  early  germination,  but  this  carefully  lifted  when  in  bud,  and  beyond 
needs  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  sprouting  of  the  nagging  fora  few  hours  one  hardly  notices  that 
seed  commences.  No  soil  should  be  used  as  a  J-noy  have  been  shifted.  Many  of  the  early- 
covoring  to  the  seeds,  and  very  careful  watering  [lowering  sorts  aro  of  much  sorvico  in  the 
is  needful  to  preserve  the  Cress  from  damping  borders,  being  dwarf,  and  therefore  not  hiding 
off.  Change  tho  soil  each  time,  and  have  boxes  other  things.  In  planting  it  is  advisable  to 
not  inoro  than  I J  inches  deep  inside.  commence  with  those  that  bloom  earliest,  like 

Watercress.  -Although  a  running  stream  is  tho.  d*»rf  Vj,°.r8°  M™°-  grange* 

the  natural  provision  for  this,  it  can  be  grown  ftn.'  |.M”;  »n,wk*"8  l>'«  low> :  .thc"  from,  1,10 
without  by  making  a  lied  or  a  hard  bottom  of  middle  of  .September  and  onwards iwe  may  have 
loam  and  decayed  manure,  and  placing  over  this  *"oh. sorts  as  Mmo.  Mane  Masse  pink:  Ivy 
a  garden  frame  and  light*.  Dibble  healthy  and  g*“kJ  b~nzy-yellow  :  Mmo.  K.  Morel,  cerise  ; 
fresh  cuttings  of  tho  Cress  into  this,  and' keep  R°1  ,lcfl  £ tcn,"Ron  :  Precocite,  dwarf, 
well  watered.  Water  must  bo  given  freely  anS  >’e  ow  :  ,,,ftuvo  '  Rye,  roft  Glory, 

without  stint,  and  plenty  of  air  is  equally  ^olIow ;  Fitzwygram  white ;  Harvest 

necessary.  J  Home,  red  and  gold  :  and  N.  Purvey,  dwarf. 

Beetroot  demands  no  cultural  details  at  tho 
present  time,  beyond  saying  that  it  is  far  pre- 
torablo  to  bury  tho  roots  in  tho  open  ground  in 
single  layers  whore  they  can  ho  protected  by  a 
covering  of  litter  in  bail  weather.  They  remain 
plump  and  crisp  under  this  treatment.  When 
stored  in  sheds  they  become  soft  and  withered. 

Tho  foliago  ought  to  bo  left  intact  until  tho 
roots  aro  required  for  use.  For  a  good  salad 
Beetroot  is  indispensable,  and  imparts  a  colour 
furnished  by  no  other  plant. 

LKrm.'KS. — Commodore  Nutt  is  small  but 
toothsome  when  it  can  be  had,  and  Hardy  Ham¬ 
mersmith  is  excellent  for  lato  winter  and  early 
spring.  Thoso  must  be  sown  in  August  and 
September  for  succession.  Slanstcad  Park  and 
Bath  Cos  are  good  spring  sorts.  A  narrow 
raised  border  under  a  sunny  wall  is  the  site  to 
be  chosen  for  mid-winter  lettuces.  Paris 
Markot,  whon  tho  winter  is  not  sovero,  gives 
nice  heads  sometimes  in  January  and  February. 

Onions  aro  sometimes  desirable  and  enquired 
for,  but  not  generally  so,  on  account  of  their 
offensive  smell.  The  August  sown  winter  stock 
will,  as  a  rulo,  furnish  enough  for  this  purposo, 
otherwise  green  sprouts  from  tho  Onions 
stored  for  winter  may  be  bail  later.  Those  come 
from  the  bulbs  not  fully  ripened. 

sometimes  employod,  but  as 


Lettuce  P»ria  White  Cos. 


Broad-leaved  Endive. 


planting  out  in  Juno, 


In  April  I  split  them  ui 
and  pinch  about  twice  during  tho  season  to  form 
bushy  specimens.  Mine  that  bloom  in  tho 
borders  never  havo  tho  protection  of  a  frame  or 
house,  and  every  autumn  I  am  rewarded  with 
plenty  of  flowers.  I  retain  a  few  old  f  tools, 


Cf.i.kriac  is 

Celery  is  most  generally  grown  for  salad  use 
the  other  is  scarcely  called  for. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be 
observed  that,  even  in  winter,  it  is  possible  to 
ohtoili  ajjood  rango  of  varioty  if  there  are  the 
frw  obtaining  it  and  tho  win' 


Beet  Blood  Red 


ence  must  not  bo  placed  on  these  alonmif  they 
are  an  essential  of  the  winter  sala/TBbciuiso 
disease  and  frost  njay  (defeat!  tfee 
grower,  and  causo  disappointment  at~a  lime 


"termm 
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thiH  helps  them  in  a  dry  season,  retaining  tho 
moisture  and  saving  a  little  trouble  in  watering  ; 
beyond  this  they  are  treated  the  same  as  other 
hardy  subjects.  I  do  not  go  in  for  line  blooms, 
but  for  a  quantity  of  medium-sized  flowers  that 
one  can  use  about  the  house,  etc. ,  and  my  out¬ 
door  plants  supply  my  wants.  Lkaiurst. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Tiik  plants  by  this  time  will  be  under  glass,  and 
if  the  house  has  been  freoly  ventilated  anil 
watering  attended  to,  some  of  the  plants  should 
be  showing  flower.  As  the  blooms  open  care 
must  bo  taken  that  cold  draughts  aro  avoided  ; 
otherwise,  the  blossoms  will  soon  denote  this 
want  of  consideration  by  damping  and  other 
undesirable  features.  Ventilate,  therefore,  with 
care,  and  at  all  timos  endeavour  to  keep  tho 
atmosphere  buoyant,  which  can  easily  bo  accom¬ 
plished  without  creating  a  draught.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  drip,  removing  plants  or  shift¬ 
ing  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  drip  is  avoided. 
It  is  better,  of  course,  to  remove  the  cause  of 
drip,  and  if  this  can  be  done  with  a  little 
trouble  let  the  work  be  carried  out  without 
delay.  Tho  tiffany-shading,  fixed  on  wires, 
running  inside  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse, 
which  was  described  in  tho  issue  of  Gakdknino 
Ii.i.i  stkated  for  October  (i  last,  if  drawn  across 
at  night  is  an  excellent  idea  for  absorbing  the 
moisture,  which  in  the  morning  will  quickly 
become  dispersed,  passing  oil'  through  the  venti¬ 
lators  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  method  has 
been  followed  with  great  success  by  one  of  our 
leading  trade  growers,  and  many  blooms  have 
been  savod  from  damping.  A  little  thought 
satisfies  one  how  reasonable  the  idea  is.  Unless 
the  weather  be  very  mild  for  tho  season  it  would 
be  better  to  close  the  front  or  side  ventilators, 
leaving  those  open  in  the  roof  which  will  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  plants  for  the  time  lining.  Tho 
Japanese  sorts  appreciate  the  assistance  that 
comfortable  atmospheric  conditions  always  give, 
and  if  the  temperature  of  the  houso  be  main¬ 
tained  at  from  45  (legs,  to  50  degs  ,  keeping 
nearer  tho  latter  figure,  tho  blossoms  should 
open  kindly  and  evenly.  On  no  account  should 
the  incurved  sorts  be  excited  into  quick  develop¬ 
ment.  Cool  atmospheric  conditions  should  pre¬ 
vail,  and  if  these  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  house 
by  themselves,  where  the  temperature  is  about 
45  degs. ,  they  should  get  along  splendidly.  If 
all  the  different  types  are  housed  in  one  atruo- 
t  ire,  the  incurved  varieties  should  bo  accorded 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  house. 

Waterin'!!  should  be  carried  out  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  each  plant  being  tested  with  tho  usual  rap 
with  the  knuckles  on  the  pot,  and  no  water 
applied  unless  a  distinct  ring  be  given.  Liciuid- 
manures,  erring  on  the  side  of  weak  (loses 
rather  than  strong  ones,  may  be  givon  until  the 
blooms  are  quite  two-thirds  oxpanded,  after 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  withhold  the  manure. 
Tho  water,  too,  should  lie  as  near  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  tho  house  as  possible,  this  seeming 
insignificant  detail  assisting  more  to  successful 
culture  than  many  growers  imagine.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  free  from  weeds,  removing 
thorn  when  they  aro  small,  anil  when  they  may 
lie  pulled  out  without  damaging  the  surface 
roots.  Plants  grown  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms  should  have  tho  growths  at  their  base  cut 
back  persistently,  by  these  moans  concentrating 
all  the  vigour  of  tho  roots  on  the  development 
of  large,  individual  flowers.  Side  shoots,  which 
now  readily  develop  in  the  axils  of  tho  leaves, 
should  l»e  rubbed  out,  as  they  quickly  attain  a 
goodly  longth,  robbing  the  stems  of  tho  strength 
needed  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  state  of  high  cul¬ 
ture.  As  the  blooms  open  they  should  be  looked 
over  each  day,  and  the  occasion  taken  to  remove 
malformod  florets  and  others  which  appear  to 
show  signs  of  damping.  The  incurved  blooms, 
when  they  are  opening,  should  havecrowdod  arid 
badly  formed  florets  pulled  out.  This  typo  of 
tho  flower  will  noed  to  lie  watched,  and  abetter 
and  more  globular  form  may  be  assisted  by 
loosening  the  ties  of  tho  stems  mode  to  tho 
stakes,  and  allowing  tho  opening  flower  to  hang 
over  with  its  apex  {minting  downwards.  Any 
plants  attacked  by  mildew  sh  >uld  bo  attended 
to  at  once,  and  tho  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  more  often  seen,  dusted  with  black 
sulphur.  Tho  grower  should  evep_bo  on  the 
alert  in  preventing  the  dopredatic/is  ot/esxwi;>a 
and  caterpillars,  billy!  Slipup  tfr^fji  ’in  r 


be  trapped,  but,  after  dark,  the  houso  should  bo 
visiter!  at  least  once  in  the  evening.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  wants  more  carefully  looking  after  on 
account  of  its  colour,  and  oach  bloom  should  be 
examined  regularly.  Fumigate  with  Tobacco- 
paper  once  a  fortnight  or  green-fly  may  gain  the 
upper  hand.  E.  G. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum  Mychett  White  — 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  chaste  flower  is 
coming  very  nicely  this  season.  This  is  more 
noticeable  where  the  stock  lias  been  carefully 
nursed  and  feeding  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 
As  a  white  Chrysanthemum  for  outdoor  cultuie 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  the  more  natural  conditions 
of  growth  evidently  suiting  the  plant. 

-  The  above  variety  is  first-rate  as  regards 

flowers,  but  the  habit  of  growth  is  not  so  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  not  easy  to  propagate,  the  plants 
during  the  winter  being  very  tender  and  the 
cuttings  few.  Thou  it  has  a  way  of  sending  out 
one  strong  shoot  instead  of  many  ;  consequently 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  bushy  plant.  This 
tells  seriously  against  it  as  an  outdoor  kind.  I 
think  the  sort  should  be  cultivated  in  pots,  and 
these  small  ones.  It  flowers  most  profusely  on 
the  few  growths  that  are  mode,  and  under  glass 
the  blooms  are  first-rate,  but  as  an  outdoor 
white  it  will  never  surpass  such  well-tried 
favourites  as  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  and  Lady 
Fit/.wygram.  — H. 

Chrysanthemums  In  6  Inch  pots 

(Cam'll). — So  much  depends  upon  the  sort 
that  it  is  impossible  to  place  your  varieties 
under  one  heading,  with  the  objoct  of  observ¬ 
ing  a  general  rule  with  the  whole  of  them. 
Assuming  that  your  plants  were  nice  and  sturdy 
towards  the  end  of  May,  wo  would  rather  pinch 
them  about  that  time,  retaining  the  first  buds 
afterwards  developing  on  them.  As  your  object 
appears  to  be  that  of  having  the  plants  in 
bloom  about  a  fortnight  earlier,  we  would 
advise  you  to  treat  them  as  follows  :  Phu-bus, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain  should  be  pinched  during  the  last  few 
days  of  May,  and  first  “  crown  "-buds  retained. 
In  tho  case  of  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sports, 
repeat  the  treatment  described,  only  a  woek 
later,  say  first  week  in  June.  With  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Leohe,  pinch  second  week  in  May, 
taking  second  “  orown  "-buds.  The  third  week 
in  May  for  pinching  R  Hooper  Pearson  should 
answer  very  well,  securing  first  “  orown  "-buds, 
of  course.  With  Mine.  Carnot  and  G.  J. 
Warren  there  is  a  difficulty,  as  first  “  crown  ”- 
buds  of  these  sorts  are  useloss,  as  a  rule.  Wo 
would  advise  you  to  pinch  a  second  time,  but  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  you  did  on  the  last  occa¬ 
sion.  If  you  pinched  your  plants  of  the  lost 
two  sorts  a  second  time  on  July  1,  and  tho  next 
buds  developed  blooms  fourteen  dajs  too  late, 
why  not  carry  out  the  stopping  just  that  period 
of  time  earlier  ? 

Chrysanthemums  for  small  pots.— 

I  have  had  remarked  to  mo  on  more  than  one 
occasion  bv  those  who  hove  not  taken  up  the 
growing  of  Chrysanthemums,  “  What  a  pity  it 
is  they  grow  so  big.  I  want  something  I  can  pnt 
in  my  window  in  a  fancy  pot."  Leaving  out 
the  question  of  a  fancy  pot,  it  is  true  that 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
taller-growing  varieties  at  tho  expense  of 
dwarfer  sorts,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that 
plants  suitable,  say,  for  fi-inch  pots  and  less  are 
now  seldom  met  with.  I  know  a  grower  who 
still  adheres  to  an  old  plan  ho  adopted  years 
ago  of  striking  in  March  cuttings  of  dwarf 
varieties  like  Sicur  Melanie  and  Snowdrop,  the 
former  making  bushy  little  specimens,  tho 
latter  grown  more  particularly  for  supplying 
blossoms  for  bouquets.  He  does  not  mind  using 
such  old,  and  for  the  most  part  to-day  looked 
upon  as  out-of-date,  sorts  as  Cedo  Nulli, 
Rubrum  Perfectum,  and  Julio  Lagravere  for 
this  objoct,  all  the  plants  receiving  their  last 
pinch  in  May,  and  being  plunged  for  the  summor 
in  a  cool  bed  of  ashes,  so  as  to  save  watering 
and  thus  holp  to  keep  most  of  tho  foliago 
intact.  The  Question  when  growing  plants  in 
small  pots  is  the  production  of  a  fair  amount  of 
bloom,  and,  therefore,  little  disbudding  should 
be  done.  Tho  very  little  trouble  involved  in 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Carpeting  Rose-beds. -Will  you  kindly  say  II  it 
will  in  any  way  injure  the  growth  and  blossom  ot  Hoses 
in  a  newly  planted  border  to  plant  PsnBies  or  Cersstiuni 
tomentosum  under  them  all  over  the  bed  1  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  il  you  would  suggest  any  other  plants 
tor  similar  carpet  bedding.— Simonhidk. 

[Pansies,  Mossy  Rockfoils  (Saxifrage),  the 
best  of  the  Stonecrops  (Sedum),  some  of  the 
small  silvery  Yarrows  (Achillea),  the  Rrown 
Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis),  the  grey  Speedwell 
(Veronica),  various  small  Hairbells  (Campanula), 
some  Houseleeks,  and  Gypsophila  prostrata  will 
do  well,  but  the  Cerastium  named  would  bo  too 
rampant  in  rich  ground.  The  Creeping  Sand¬ 
wort  (Arenaria  balearica)  is  excellent. — Ed.] 
Climbing  Roses  in  tubs  ( Qr>t-*merc ).— 
You  could  certainly  grow  Climbing  Victor  Ver- 
dier  and  Charles  Lefebvro  in  tubs,  but  they  are 
not  particularly  rapid  growers,  although  fine 
Roses.  The  tubs  or  casks  we  should  prefer  are 
those  used  for  paraffin,  one  cask  being  sawn  in 
half,  and  thus  making  two.  Drill  in  the 
bottom  four  or  five  I -inch  holes,  then  put  about 
G  inches  of  crocks,  the  largest  oval-shaped  pieces 
immediately  over  the  holes,  and  the  remainder 
filled  up  with  medium-sized  stones,  crocks,  or 
clinkers.  Fill  the  tubs  to  within  J  incheR  of  the 
top  with  prepared  compost,  consisting  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  well-rotted  cow-manure, 
and  about  a  quart  of  guano.  Mix  all  well 
together  before  putting  into  the  tub.  After  the 
soil  has  settled  a  few  days  the  Roses  may  be 
planted,  simply  taking  out  a  spadeful  or  two 
and  spreading  out  the  roots  very  carefully,  then 
filling  in  the  soil  and  treading  firmly.  The 
Roses  would  last  five  or  six  years  in  such  tubs 
without  it  being  necessary  to  retub  them.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  afford  a  top-dressing  of  new 
soil  each  autumn,  and  when  about  to  do  this 
mix  a  little  good  fertiliser  with  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  cow-dung,  and  give  the  plants  about 
3  inches  of  this,  of  course  removing  the  old  soil 
to  make  room  for  the  new.  The  tubs  should  be 
raised  from  the  ground  and  placed  upon  two 
bricks,  not  only  to  save  the  bottom  from  decay, 
but  also  to  assist  drainage.  We  fancy  you 
would  be  more  satisfied  with  Longworth 
Rambler  instead  of  Climbing  Victor  Verifier. 

Free-flowering:  and  hardy  Roses 
( X.  Y.  X  ^—Unfortunately  these  two  qualities 
do  not  always  go  together.  In  order  to  meet 
your  wishes  as  regards  the  list  you  havo  sub¬ 
mitted,  we  will  place  them  in  the  .order  you 
havo  given  them,  adding  a  number  to  each  : 
Climbtrx — 1,  Heine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg ; 
••2,  Grus  au  Teplitz  :  3,  Bardou  Job  ;  4,  Fallen- 
berg  j  5,  Gloire  des  Rosonianosq  *fi,  Dr. 
Rouges;  *7,  Waltham  Climber  No.  2;  *8, 
Waltham  Climber  No.  3  ;  *11,  Mme.  I.  Poreire 
•  10,  Frances  Rloxham  ;  1 1,  Climbing  Cramoisie- 
Superieur.  As  regards  hardiness,  we  should 
place  them  thus  in  order  of  merit :  II,  10,  3,  1, 
7,  5,  4,  2,  G,  8,  1 1  ;  but  for  freedom  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  flowering  there  would  bo  a  difference, 
thus  :  2,  4,  5,  11,3,  G,  1),  7,  8,  10,  1.  The  list 
of  dwarfs  would  come  somewhat  in  the  same 
category  as  regards  free-flowering  and  hardiness. 
Again  wo  give  your  list  as  sent:  12,  Princosse 
de  Sagan;  13,  Marquise  de  Salisbury;  *14, 
Francis  Dubrieul  ;  *15,  Princesse  Bonnie;  *  10, 
W.  F  Bennett;  17,  James  Veitcli  ;  *18,  .Mons. 
Boncenne  ;  *10,  Charles  Darwin  :  *20,  Karl  of 
Pembroke  :  21,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  *22,  K.  Y. 
Teas ;  23,  Sonateur  Vaisse.  Again  taking 
hardinoss  first,  we  should  allot  to  them  tho 
following  order :  18,21,  23,  22,  20,  111,  17,  15, 
13,  14,  12,  1G  ;  but  for  continuous  and  abundant 
blossoming  as  follows ;  12,  13,  15,  14,  IG,  2i>, 
23,22,  10,  21,  18,  17.  Tho  four  best  autumnal 
varieties  suitablo  for  standards  taken  from  the 
above  lists  would  be  14,  13,  20,  0.  We  should 
have  named  No.  2,  but  wo  doubt  if  you  could 
yet  procure  it  in  standard  form.  Those  kinds 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  tho  sweetest,  the 
others  having  little  or  no  fragrance.  Mme. 
Lauretto  Messimy  should  bo  planted  with  pink 
Roses  :  it  certainly  is  not  yellow. 

Noi o  Ready.  6th  Hdition.  Cloth,  It  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers :  Viviny  Jutt  and  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arranjement,  with 
description*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upicanls  o /  thirteen 
hundred  oj  the  most  ornamental  /loiters,  the  toil,  position, 


verbp  on  the  cull  ivating  them  is  such  that  all  who  desire  hundred  of  the  mist  ornamental  flowers,  the  toil,  position, 
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A  PICTURESQUE  COTTAGE. 

In  these  days,  when  labourers'  dwellings  are, 
except  in  cases  where  the  owner  of  the  estate 
does  not  permit  the  utilitarian  to  dominate  the 
picturesque,  mostly  smug,  slate-roofed  erections 
of  brick  or  stone,  often  built  in  rows  and  many  ! 
of  them  destitute  of  any  pretence  at  a  porch, 
it  is  refreshing  to  chance  upon  some  quaint 
thatched  cottage  in  an  old-world  hamlet.  Such 
an  ono  is  reprosonted  in  the  accompanying  illus-  | 
tration.  The  deep,  thatched  eaves  form  pent¬ 
house  eyebrows  for  the  upper  windows  ;  so 
deep,  indeed,  are  thoy  that  they  overhang  by 
some  inches  the  wide-open  lattice,  licnoatll  aro 
porches— good,  solid,  roomy  porches,  doubtless 
with  seats  inside  where  the  children  can  take 
shelter  from  thunder-showers  and  the  aged  rest 
when  the  sunny  hours  brighten  the  little  | 
garden-plot.  In  the  foreground  U  the  woll, 
surmounted  by  its  wooden-roofed  windlass  and 
overhung  by  a  large  standard  Rose  in  full  bloom 
—  cottage  gardens  often  excel  in  their  standard  I 


garden,  but  none  of  them  can  equal  the  one 
under  notice.  When  a  good  strain  is  obtained, 
the  seed  should  lie  sown  in  March  in  a  box,  the 
seedlings  kept  in  a  cold-frame  till  large  enough, 
when  they  can  ba  pricked  out  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  I  have  a  border  with  a  row  of  these 
close  to  my  cottage.  These  were  pricked  out 
where  they  now  are  out  of  a  box  about  mid¬ 
summer.  They  began  blooming  in  the  middle 
of  August,  giving  a  continuous  supply  of  blooms 
closely  resembling  Mrs.  .Sinkins  I’ink.  The 
third  week  in  October  I  am  cutting  daily  fine 
large  blooms,  and  nothing  is  more  valuable  for 
cutting. — .1.  Chuuk. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  ARMAGH  GARDEN. 
Favouiiki.  by  seasonable  weather,  succeeding  a 
late  spring,  flowers  now  and  old  have  been  very 
fine  and  abundant.  The  summer  of  1900,  which 
is  now  past,  was  very  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  numerous  plants  in  cultivat  i  on  here.  The 
many  intervals  ot  showery  weather  alternating 


A  Wiltshire  cottage.  From  a  photograph  hy  Mr.  F.  Howler,  Hath. 

Roses.  Though  the  timbered  walls  and  thatched  i  with  the  warm,  genial  sunshine  afforded  many 
roof  tell  of  antiquity,  the  new  brick  chimneys  ;  opportunities  for  arranging  and  transplanting, 
prove  that  the  proprietor  is  not  unmindful  of  A  brief  notice,  mostly  retrospective,  of  the 
the  comforts  of  hia  cottage  tenants.  Dot  us  j  following  occupants  of  this  north  of  Ireland 
hope  that  when  the  roof  (  eases  to  ho  water-  garden  may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  interest : 
tight  the  harmonious  thatch  may  not  givo  placo  j  Choiranthus  mbiricus  (Wost  Dodgo  variety)  has 
to  the  all-pervading  and  unsightly  slate  or  been  a  conspicuous  and  brilliant  ornamont  of  the 
scarcely  more  attractive  tilo  ;  but  in  these  days  rock  garden  for  a  considerable  time.  The 

of  steam-threshing,  when  the  measured  boat  of  original  plant,  which  I  received  in  ISfiS,  did  not 
tho  flails  no  longer  resounds  from  the  ochoing  survive  the  following  spring,  but,  ns  it  produces 
barn-floors,  good  thatching  “  reed ’’  is  scarce,  seed  freely,  plants  are  now  plentiful.  The 
and  tho  thatcher,  of  yore  a  prominent  village  |  flowers  are  orange,  sweet-scented,  and  freely 
worthy,  has,  for  the  most  part,  dropped  out  of  J  produced.  As  yet  1  am  unable  to  say  whothcr  or 
existence.  Some  hamlets,  however,  still  remain  not  it  is  quite  hardy  or  a  true  perennial,  hut  it 

‘  ~  ‘  . is  so  pretty  and  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed 

that  it  is  well  worth  introducing  even  into  a 
very  select  collection.  Moconopsis  cambrica 
(l.-pl.,  which  I  mentioned  before,  is  another 


in  rural  England  where  the  landlord,  being, 
happily,  blest  with  an  artistic  eye  and  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  placid  charm  of  an  old-time 
village,  prevents  the  thatcher's  from  becoming 
a  lost  art,  and  sees  to  the  renewal  of  that  most 
comfortable  roofing  material — warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer — on  cottage,  barn,  and  forge. 

S.  W.  F. 


Double  white  Dianthus.—  AlltheDian-  — 
thuses  are  pretty  either  in  a  cut  state  o/m’the  1  oral 
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plant  which  for  a  long  time  enlivens  the  garden. 

Seedlings  raised  here  were  planted  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  ;  they  commenced  to  floh-er  in  May,  and  in 
the  boginning  of  October  several  plants  are  in 
bloom.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  flowers  both 
in  form_and  colour.  Some  are  yellow,  others 
a  few  are  of  a  very  deep,  intense 
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shade  of  orange,  almost  verging  on  scarlet. 
Alyssum  saxatile  fl.-pl.,  which  came  into  bloom 
in  May,  was  a  capital  rock  garden  plant,  nnd 
one  which  I  think  will  become  a  favourite  when 
better  known.  It  has  pretty  foliage  and  rich 
double  yellow  flowers,  handsomo  when  growing 
and  useful  to  cut  for  small  vases.  Alyssum 
saxatile  Tom  Thumb  also  flowered  here,  but  I 
have  not  yet  had  suflicient  experience  of  it  to 
test  its  value  It  is  a  very  dwarf,  compact 
variety.  Arabia  Corbeille  d’Argont  is  tho  name 
under  which  I  obtained  a  double  or  semi-double 
form  of  the  well-known  Arabi«.  It  was  so  top- 
heavy  that  the  entire  foliago  broke  off  from  the 
root.  Ilowevor,  I  mado  all  the  upper 
portion  into  cuttings,  which  resulted  in  some 
ton  plants.  It  seems  to  bo  a  very  free  floworor, 
and  is  very  easily  propagated.  I  think  it  will  ho 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  early  spring  flowers. 

Tho  old  Redbraes  Picotee  is  still  worth  a 
place  among  tho  many  gorgeous  new-comers. 
Sly  adherence  to  this  old-tried  friend  was 
rewarded  by  a  beautiful  sport  which  soems  to 
possess  all  tho  merits  of  the  original,  with  the 
addod  charm  of  a  lovely  soft  blush  ground 
colour.  Anomono  japonica,  which  has  been 
growing  in  a  border  for  many  years  and  formed 
a  strong  clump,  has  produced  an  offset  which 
had  semi-double  flowers.  They  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  type,  and  on  dwarfer 
stems.  The  new  character  seemed  quite  con¬ 
stant  until  flowering  ceased.  Holianthus  mollis 
came  into  bloom  at  tho  latter  end  of  August. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  Sunflower  —the  blooms  not 
too  largo,  of  a  good  rich  yellow,  and  woll 
distributed  over  the  plant  on  long,  firm  Btems. 
A  very  small  plant  obtained  in  March  reached 
a  height  of  about  .">  feet  or  a  little  over.  Rud- 
bockia  pinnatn,  unotbor  yellow  autumn  bloomer, 
is  a  great  oontrast  to  tho  foregoing.  It  is  a 
flower  that  whon  seen  in  the  garden  and  glanced 
at  casually  might  bo  passed  almost  unnoticed, 
but  out  a  few  blooms  in  various  'stages  of 
development  and  arrango  them  loosely  with 
some  light  foliage,  and  mark  the  result.  The 
gracefully  drooping  petals  and  bce-hivo-sliaped 
cones  of  exquisite  torm  and  shade  will  then  be 
seen  to  advantage.  Tho  effect  produced  by  this 
simplo  combination  is  charming.  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  now  so  numorous  and  embraco  such 
delightful  varieties  that  tho  autumn  adornment 
of  tho  garden  may  bo  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
judicious  selection!  Aster  Thomson!,  in  bloom 
for  months  past,  has  been  very  beautiful.  The 
flowers  aro  large  and  tho  plant  dwarf.  Aster 
hyhridus  nanus,  I  moan  tho  true  variety,  is  a 
very  neat  little  Xtarwoi  t,  a  cluster  of  plants  in 
a  suitable  position  forming  a  choico  group. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  the  rock  garden. 
Aster  F.  W.  liurbidgo  was  conspicuous  among 
a  number  of  really  fine  varieties.  Tho  flowers 
aro  large,  of  a  lovely  shado,  and  excellent  for 
cutting.  .1.  Mi  VVai.thks. 

The  Mall,  Arma<ih. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES 

The  Poppy  Anemone  as  an  annual.— Mrs. 
Smythc  sends  iis  from  Tolurcooran,  Oarnmoney,  Belfast, 
a  very  handsome  gathering  of  th»  Poppy  Anemone,  which 
she  calls  St.  Brigid  In  a  note  sent  with  the  above  she 
says  that  the  seeds  were  sown  at  tho  end  of  last  March, 
nnd  that  tho  growth  of  the  plants,  which  is  unusually  fine 
this  year,  Is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  wet  spring  anil 
summer,  the  beds  being  now  thickly  covered  with  healthy 
green  leaves  and  flowers. 

A  fine  Llllum  auratum.  I  send  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  I  have  Just  taken  of  a  splendid  I  .ilium  nuratum,- 
growing  in  the  garden  of  the  schoolmaster  near  this.  It 
is  over  7  feet  high,  and  one  stem  had  32  flowers,  the  other 
21.  It  has  received  no  particular  attention  except 
some  good  soil,  and  has  been  several  years  in  tho  same 
garden  without  having  distinguished  itself  hy  bearing 
such  lovely  blooms. — .1.  II.  M.  Stkwaiit,  I'alimire,  A. If. 

Llllum  oandldum.-ln  a  strong  soil  1  cannot  get 
a  single  bloom  of  this  l.ily  in  a  wet  season,  but  in  a  dry- 
one  1  have  a  line  display,  as  there  are  fully  fifty  large 
clumps  of  it  growing  in  tho  herbaceous  I  .order.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  we  were  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  well 
prepared  stations  feet  square,  completely  removing  all 
the  natural  soil,  and  filling  up  the  space  with  peat  nud 
leaves,  first  putting  in  some  drainage,  we  should  hear  less 
of  the  disease  which  is  so  troublesome.— J. 

Lifting  Montbretlas.— I  was  greatly  interested  in 
a  note  from  one  of  your  correspondents  a  few  weeks  ago 
upon  Montbretlas  being  moved  directly  after  the  blooming 
season  was  over.  That  accounts  for  a  clump  of  mine  fail¬ 
ing  this  year.  I  have  now  divided  it,  and  found  numbers 
of  small"  bulbs.  Another  clump  early  in  the  season  was 
looking  rather  weakly,  so  1  removed  it  to  a  moister  spot, 
nnd  that  threw  up  very  strong  foliage  and  flowers.— As 
Om>  Sense  iiiiiK.u 

Mignonette  among  Rokea.-*-In  your 
issue  of  October  20th  a  correspondent  recom¬ 
mends  the  sowing  of  Mignonette  among  Roses 
to  which  ho  rightly  states  is 
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objectionable.  I  have  on  several  occasions  tried 
this  plan  and  found  it  to  answer  admirably  ; 
but  I  have  never  found  the  mulching  to  in  any 
way  interfere  with  sowing  the  seed,  as  I  always 
clear  off  the  winter  mulching  from  the  Roses  as 
sooa  as  possible  after  pruning  in  March,  and  at 
the  same  time  lightly  fork  over  the  beds,  thus 
making  ready  for  Mignonette  later  on.  What 
I  find  most  likely  to  interfere  with  the  Mignon¬ 
ette  is  getting  on  the  beds  or  borders  to  pick 
the  Roses.  Of  course,  this  object  ion  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  beds  which  are  easily  come- 
atablo  from  all  sides,  nor  when  one  person  does 
all  the  picking  ;  but  in  large  borders,  with 
perhaps  a  wall  of  climbing  Roses  at  the  back,  I 
fear  most  of  the  Mignonotte  would  get  de¬ 
stroyed  in  picking  the  Roses.  —  T.  1  IrNX, 
Exmouth. 

OactUS  Dahlias.— There  is  a  popular  l>elief  amongst 
,'ardeners  that  Cactus  Oahlias  revert  to  the  original  type 
if  grown  from  division  of  the  tubers,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  keen  them  true  is  to  propagate  cuttings  from  the 
tubers  in  heat  in  spring.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this 
contention?—!':  .1. 

|Wo  have  never  found  such  to  be  the  case.  We  find, 
however,  that  by  planting  the  old  divided  toilers  the 
Mowers  come  better  outdrom  the  foliage  and  the  plants  do 
not  sssume  that  gross  growth  so  often  seen  in  I  he  ( Indus 
liahlia  when  raised  from  cuttings  every  year.) 

Layering:  Clematis  {Lincoln).  —  You 

should  set  about  this  work  at  onoo,  as  only 
ripenod  wood  is  likely  to  root  in  the  open 
ground.  Select  a  growth  of  this  year,  anil 
having  brought  it  to  the  ground  and  the  position 
in  readiness  to  receive  it,  insert  the  knife  at  a 
distance  of  1.1  inches  from  and  below  a  good 
joint.  If  not  careful,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
knife  will  slip  clean  through  and  sever  the 
branch  altogether.  Insert  the  knife  as  stated 
above,  and  gently  continue  the  cut  upwards  to 
the  joint,  nicking  the  joint  only  slightly.  If 
any  ragged  edges  remain  at  the  point  of  entering 
with  the  knife,  the  upper  or  loose  part  of  which 
is  called  the  “nib"  or  “tongue,  such  edges 
must  be  removed  when  tho  portion  is  ready  for 
the  soil.  If  the  “nib”  inclines  to  close  up, 
insert  a  tiny  bit  of  wood— a  Bplint  from  an 
ordinary  lucifer  match — to  prevent  it.  Tho  soil 
in  which  these  are  layered  should  be  good  and 
rather  sandy,  and  a  handful  of  sand  should  he 
placed  over  each  boforo  the  ordinary  soil, 
together  with  a  wooden  peg  to  keep  the  growth 
in  position.  As  tho  growths  of  the  Clomntiseasily 
come  to  the  soil  there  should  bo  no  difficulty  in 
layering  nny  you  wish.  Water  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  shoots,  and  do  not  disturb  for 
three  months.  It  is  well  to  avoid  bending  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stem,  though  if  this  is 
rendered  necessary  by  position,  a  good  stick 
should  Ii8  thrust  into  tho  soil,  and  the  portion 
made  fast  early  in  the  process. 

Mobs  on  lawn  (Snaiih).— Wo  gather  from 
the  description  you  give  of  the  condition  of  tho 
soil  beneath  your  lawn  that  it  is  not  sourness  or 
wetness  which  causes  Moss  to  grow  so  freely, 
but  poverty  of  soil.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  you  with  tho  aid  of  top-dressings  of 
soot,  warp,  or  artificial  manure  to  render  the 
subsoil  nutritious  without  so  hoavily  dressing 
the  Grass  as  to  entirely  kill  it.  To  secure  an 
effective  remedy  it  seems  to  be  noodful  either  to 
lift  such  turf  as  you  have,  to  bury  into  tho  soil 
by  digging  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  to  well 
trend  and  levol  it,  then  relay  the  turf,  or, 
bettor  still,  to  remove  several  inches  of  the 
under  soil,  and  bring  quite  fresh  soil  from  tho 
vegetable  quarters  to  mix  with  some  of  the  old 
soil,  to  fork  in  and  well  mix  with  that,  at  the 
rate  of  3  lb.  per  rod,  either  bono-flour  or  basic- 
slag,  then,  after  well  treuding  and  levelling  the 
soil,  to  replace  the  turf.  That  should  have  at 
tho  end  of  March  or  during  April  a  furthor 
dressing  of  3  lb.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  wash  in.  The  Grass  should  be  frequently 
rolled  and  allowed  to  niako  good  growth  before 
it  is  mown.  Kvidoritly  it  is  a  pure  case  of  Grass 
starvation.  Thoro  is  the  farther  option  of 
digging  in  the  old  turf,  adding  some  fresh  soil 
and  well-decayed  manure,  also  bone-meal  or 
basic-slag,  as  before  advised,  then  sowing  the 
whole  with  good  lawn  Grass  seed  in  April.  Any 
g  tod  seedsman  would  supply  tho  seed  and  send 
you  the  proper  quantity  on  information  being 
given  as  to  tho  area  of  the  lawn  Certainly 
ducks  running  over  your  lawn  during  the  winter 
would  help  to  manuro  it,  hut  they  would 
probably  make  the  surface  very  offensive. 

Improving  a  lawn  (/Vn).— Your  pro. 
posal  to  top-dress  your  lawn,  for  purpose  of 
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improving  the  Grass,  with  a  coat  of  sandy  soil, 
is  right,  and  if  with  it,  or  so  soon  as  it  is  spread, 
you  cast  over  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  3  lb.  to  tho 
rod  area,  either  bone-meal  or  basic-slag,  good 
will  result.  Soot  you  may  dress  over  tho  lawn 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  best  applied  in  the  spring, 
as  it  quickly  washes  in  and  then  is  soon  soluble. 
Lime  should  not  be  applied  except  where  Moss 
is  abundant,  as  then  an  occasional  dressing  of 
fresh  slacked  lime  greatly  helps  to  kill  it  and 
improve  the  Gross.  The  host  spring  dressing 
would  be  about  3  lb.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  That  should  lie  applied  early  in 
April.  Whenever  applications  of  soil  or  those 
manure  dressings  are  mode,  it  is  well  to  run  over 
the  lawn  with  a  coarse  birch-broom,  as  that 
stirs  the  dressing  and  causes  it  to  be  equally 
distributed.  That  would  answer  somewhat  tho 
same  useful  purpose  that  a  bush  harrow  doos  on 
a  meadow.  You  must  take  care  that  the  soil 
dressing  is  quite  free  from  weed  seeds.  But 
should  weeds  grow  up  next  spring  have  them 
pulled  or  mown  off  quickly.  As  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  lime,  the  best  course  is  to  put  it 
down  on  a  smooth,  bare  floor  in  a  sheii  and 
gently  sprinkle  it  with  water.  It  will  soon  heat 
and  disintegrate,  and  should  be  immediately 
applied.  If  left  to  slack  in  the  air  it  largely 
parts  with  its  caustic  properties. 

Violets  In  frames.— Kintlly  give  me  tin-  treatment 
of  Violets  in  frames.  T  saw  it  in  one  of  your  numbers,  but 
have  lost  the  paper.— W.  Rkiuvki.i,. 

(The  leaves  sent  are  diseased,  but  what  has 
caused  the  disease  wo  cannot  say  from  the 
material  before  us.  You  give  no  particulars  of 
how  long  tho  plants  have  been  in  the  frame, 
and  the  leaves  have  much  tho  appearance  of 
weaknos9,  Tho  boat  method  of  growing  Violots 
in  frames  is  to  root  some  cuttings  now  in  boxes 
of  sandy  soil.  Boxes  about  3  inches  deep  will 
do  well,  and  tho  soil  should  lie  fairly  rich,  and 
made  firm  about  the  cuttings.  Cuttings  should 
bo  made  of  the  points  of  runners,  and  not  of 
old  st  >ola  that  have  flowered  themselves  to 
death  almost.  Winter  these  cuttings  in  a  well- 
ventilated  frame,  and  plant  out  in  the  open  beds 
in  a  rather  cool  and  slightly  shaded  spot  at  the 
end  of  March  or  first  week  in  April.  Give  the 
plants  !>  inches  from  plant  to  plant  and  12  inches 
between  tho  rows.  Prepare  the  ground  as  soon 
as  possible  by  trenching,  digging  in  plenty  of 
old  cow-manure  rather  deeply.  Marly  in 
February  give  a  dressing  of  soot  to  the  neds, 
and  fork  this  lightly  in.  Nothing  more  will  be 
required  till  planting  time.  In  planting  take 
care  you  make  each  plant  quite  firm.  During 
summer  cut  away  all  runners  as  these  appear, 
and  early  in  .September  lift  tho  plants  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  and  transplant  to  a  frame 
where  !!  inches  of  soil  is  at  hand.  Give  a 
thorough  watering  when  tho  work  is  done,  and, 
if  very  sunny,  close  and  shade  tho  lights  for  a 
short  time  euch  day.  In  this  way  you  should 
get  any  quantity  of  good  hloom.J 

Making  a  herbaceous  border.— I  have  a  long 
bonier  running  caul,  to  west,  which  I  wish  to  make  into  a 
herbaceous  bonier.  It  is  very  dry,  being  drained  by  a 
gully,  some  15  feet  to  -Ji  feet  deep,  just  behind  It.  The 
soil  is  good  loam,  but  there  is  no  shelter  from  any  wind. 
I  should  bo  grateful  for  a  list  of  plants  good  for  cutting, 
and  likely  to  do  well  in  it.  Also  for  a  suggestion  ns  to  the 
material  for  hedge  at  back.  At  present  Iourels  grow 
there,  but  I  wish  to  remove  them. — An  \tkih,  Smitti 
Bantu, 

[Wo  do  not  see  any  great  drawback  to  the 
gully  you  speak  of,  provided  you  have  plenty  of 
soil  at  command.  Indeed,  wo  happen  to  be  not 
far  removed  from  a  garden  having  a  deep  rail¬ 
way  cutting  running  along  one  side  for  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  very  brink,  so  to 
speak — anyway,  trained  to  the  parting  fence 
itself — Tea  Roses  and  the  white  perennial  Poo 
grow  and  flowor  freely.  Dig  tho  ground  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  well  manure  it  at  the  same  time. 
What  we  think  most  likely  to  suit  you  are  the 
three  forms  of  .lapaneso  Anoraonos — pink, 
white,  red  -also  Anemone  sylvestris,  A.  fulgons, 
Achillea  mongolica,  A.  ptarmica  plena,  Alstru-- 
meria  in  one  corner  or  end,  Anthericums, 
Arnebia  ochioides,  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
variety,  Campanulas— any  save  the  trailing 
kinds  and  tho  small  boll-flowered  sorts  would 
do — Perennial  Cornflowers,  Iris  germanica, 
Spanish  Iris  in  variety,  Pyrothrums,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Phloxes, -Gaillardias,  the  evor-flower- 
ing  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  <  hrysanthemum  maxi¬ 
mum,  Doronicums,  Rudbeckias,  Krigeron  specio- 
sus,  Eryngiums,  Fritillaria  imperials,  and 

.dies  in  variety.  Day  Lilies,  Sunflowers, 


tonia  candicans,  Montbretias,  and  suchlike 
could  also  be  grown.  A  good  assortment  of 
Narcissi  would  also  help  the  spring  flowering 
and  Gladiolus  the  late  summer,  if  theso  were 
added.  With  respect  to  the  hedge,  we  know 
nothing  so  likely  to  give  satisfaction  as  the 
common  Holly.  Dig  the  ground,  free  it  of  all 
roots,  trench  in  some  cow-manure  freely  at  1  foot 
deep,  and  finally  plant  a  double  line,  the  plant- 
alternating  with  ear-li  other,  and  in  this  way 
making  a  perfect  bottom.  Allow  a  width  of 
2  feet,  not  more,  at  planting  time,  and  so 
arrange  the  ground  that  the  plants  are  in  a 
slight  depression  to  receive  the  rainfall.  Marly 
spring  is  the  best  time  for  Holly  planting.  | 
Herbaceous  border  ( L.  A.  P.).—' Then* 
would  ho  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
bordor  in  the  position  suggested  if  you  keep  a 
short  distance  from  tho  Wall  of  the  building,  as 
tho  foundation  coursoR  would  naturally  extend 
to  some  distance,  and  lie  an  obstacle  to  future 
success.  There  would  be  no  objection,  so  far  as 
we  can  sec,  to  your  keeping  about  4  feet  from 
the  wall,  dispensing  with  the  turf  and  planting 
flowering  shrubs  or  tho  more  stately  hardy 
plants.  You  say  nothing  about  environment 
generally, which  would  have  been  helpful  ton-. 
To  make  a  good  border  for  hardy  plants,  yon 
must  first  remove  the  turf  to  any  required 
width,  and  then  t  horoughly  trench  the  ground 
2  feet  deep,  if  the  soil  will  admit  of  this  living 
done.  If  heavy  clay  soil,  you  should  secure  a 
few  loads  of  road  grit  or  sand  to  render  it  more 
open,  dig  in  plenty  of  well  decomposed  manure 
at  1  foot  deep,  and  let  the  surface  remain  rough 
for  a  few  weeks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy’  use  large  quantities  of 
eow-manure.  The  planting  you  had  better 
defer  till  early  in  March  or  February.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  tell  us  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  depth  and  surroundings 
generally  wo  will  give  yon  a  list  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  Respecting  the  Ivy- 
covered  south  wall,  wo  are  surprised  you  wish 
to  cover  up  this,  and  wo  fear,  too,  if  tho  Ivy  is 
of  long  standing  the  ground  at  baso  will  be  very- 
poor  to  start  new  subjects  in.  If  you  plant  at 
all  you  should  take  out  some  deop  holes  and  till 
with  fresh  soil.  Then  you  may  try  somo  of  the 
Clematises,  particularly  C.  montana,  pure 
white,  (  Flammula,  < viticella  alba,  (.'.  v. 
rubra  :  also  somo  of  tho  larger  kinds,  such  as 
C.  Jackmani  and  fSnow  White.  A  good  hit  of 
colour  may  bo  gained  by  planting  Ampolopsis 
Veitchi  purpurea,  that  early  in  summer  becomes 
almost  crimson-scarlet  even  in  shady  places. 
Had  the  position  been  a  northerly  one  we 
would  have  suggested  a  trial  of  Tropa-olum 
speciosum,  but  wo  fear  there  is  not  much 
chanco  of  success.  The  rich  scarlet  of  I’yrus 
japoniea  is  always  valuable,  this  plant  being 
excellent  for  panels  and  the  liko  where  not 
more  than  (!  feet  or  7  feet  high  plants  are 
required.  The  plant  is  also  oarly  flowering.  ] 
Snapdragons.— Antirrhinums  can  bo,  and 
are  now,  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
gardens.  Almost  everyone  knows  how  service¬ 
able  they  are  for  planting  on  grottoes  and  in  the 
crevices  on  rock  beds,  where  soil  is  not  always 
in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  how  freely  they 
bloom.  Tho  common  yellow  one  found  growing 
on  old  walls  in  tho  country  is  to  be  noted  hero, 
but  I  scarcely  think  wo  appreciate  Antirrhinums 
sufficiently  in  the  flower  oorders,  as  it  is  there 
growing  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
that  wo  see  them  at  their  best.  In  October  last 
year  I  took  a  number  of  cuttings  and  put  them 
into  a  bed  and  covered  them  up  just  in  the 
severe  woathor,  and  all  summer  they  have  been 
full  of  flowers,  and  as  1  write  when  Geranium* 
are  all  dono  they  still  keep  on  blooming.  1 
consider  that  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn  and 
put  in  are  bettor  than  old  plants,  as  tho  bloom 
is  finer  and  thoro  is  more  of  it ;  moreovor,  old 
plants  are  spent  out  sooner.  For  rockeries 
Antirrhinums  linvo  few  equals,  os  they  stand 
heat  ami  dryness  as  woll  as  anything  one  can 
have,  and  those  who  are  about  to  erect  grottoes 
or  form  rock-beds  should  give  them  a  trial, 
grouping  the  plants  together.  Dwarf  sorts 
might  be  used  for  the  flower  borders,  but  sonic 
of  the  taller  growing  sorts  are  effective  in  the 
rock  garden.  A  little  seed  might  bo  sown  in 
March  whore  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  cutting?, 
and  if  tho  seedlings  are  raised  in  a  framo  and 
pricked  out  on  a  sunny  border  blooms  will  he 
jpUjnt^uLui  .Inly  or  August.— l.r.Aiii'Rwr. 
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SOME  EUROPEAN  STARWORTS. 

The  Starworts  are  so  closely  linked  with  North  1 
America  that  we  aro  apt  to  overlook  those  of 
equal,  if  not  indeed  greater,  beauty  that  are 
European.  Ono  has  but  to  mention  one  or  two 
kinds — t.g.,  Aster  Amellus  and  its  varieties  and 
A.  aeris,  two  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  the 
Starworts— to  see  that  we  owe  something  to  the 
flora  of  other  regions  besides  America.  While 
many  of  the  American  kinds  aro  of  a  more  or 
less  weedy  nature,  European  kinds  are  rather  j 
the  reverse,  retaining  a  close,  compact  root-  I 
stock  in  many  instances,  besides  a  dwarfn'ess  of 
habit  that  renders  thorn  of  much  greater  value 
in  the  garden.  So  much  bo  is  this  the  case  that 
A.  Amellus  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
the  late  summer  bedding  arrangements  of  more  1 
than  ono  public  gnrden,  anil  with  excellent  | 
results.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
use  made  of  this  kind  some  years  ago  was  ! 
largely  responsible  for  the  free  way  in  which 
it  has  been  001  ployed  in  many  instances  of  late.  | 
Doubtless,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  of 
Tooting,  realised  the  great  future  of  this  plant 
when,  neatly  thirty  years  ago,  he  planted  some  1 


flowers  obtained  distinction  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Other  very 
pretty  shades  of  colour  were  pink  and  rose,  so 
that  it  is  obvious  that  much  variation  of  colour 
results  from  the  raising  of  seedlings  of  this 
excellent  race  of  plants.  All  the  Amellus  sec¬ 
tion  flowers  from  the  latter  part  of  August  to 
about  mid-October.  When  freely  employed, 
theso  Italian  Starworts  modify  the  yellow  that 
comes  at  the  same  time  from  Sunflowers  and 
others  near  akin.  Ry  no  moans  inferior  as  a 
garden  plant  is  the  South  Europoan 
Aster  aeris,  which  has  had  quite  a  variety 
of  names  in  its  day.  In  the  array  of  its  fine 
blue  flowers  this  kind  is  quite  unique.  Arranged 
in  a  group  it  is  quite  removed  from  the  table¬ 
like  form  of  the  Italian  kind  abovo  named,  and 
in  the  now  rounded,  then  undulated  mass  of 
line  blue  there  is  a  cloud-like  outline  which  is 
not  seen  in  a  plant  or  two,  but  in  such  a  group 
as  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Narrow  and  Hyssop-liko  in  foliage,  the  single 
shoot  from  thobase  quickly  branches  therefrom 
with  a  freedom  that  is  surprising,  until,  having 
roaehod  its  maximum  of  2  feet  or  feet  high, 
the  endless  mass  of  its  fine  blue  starry  flowers 


European  Starworts,  some  of  which  are 
unequalled  in  their  beauty  and  usefulness  in 
the  garden.  E. 


IS  DOOR  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Abutllons.— I  have  some  good-sized  Abutilons— white, 
yellow,  and  red.  On  going  to  the  greenhouse  I  found  them 
looking  very  wretched.  .Many  leaves  had  turned  yellow, 
and  the  red-blossomed  one  had  no  leaves,  except  near 
the  to|>s  of  the  branches,  the  leaves  evidently  having  fallen 
olf.  The  plants  are  in  bloom.  Kindly  say  wlial  is  the 
■natter,  and  suggest  a  remedy  ?— Mrs. 

[Your  plants  aro  either  starved  or  have 
received  a  severe  check.  Their  cultural  require 
inonts  aro  not  at  all  oxacting,  for  Abutilons  can 
bo  grown  as  easily  as  Fuchsias.  Cuttings, 
which  should  be  taken  early  in  the  spring, 

|  striko  root  readily  in  sandy  compost  in  a  close 
propagating  case,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they 
must  bo  inured  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse.  Then  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each,  and  as  soon  aatho  young  shoots  commence 
to  push  forth  put  the  cuttings  singly  into  .'Much 
pots,  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
loaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  shoots 
must  be  pinched  two  or  three  timos  during  their 


Group  of  Aster  aeris.  A  beautiful  European  kind. 


f  imous  lines  of  it  in  his  nurseries.  If  I  rightly 
remember,  the  fine  specimen  border  was  nearly 
•if Ml  feet  long  and  about  a  dozen  or  more  foot 
wide,  and  composed  of  two  lino  central  linos  of 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  with  double  rows  of  Aster 
Amellus  and  Uudbeckia  Newmani  on  each  side 
of  the  bed.  All  these  plants  came  together  in 
flower,  and  not  only  the  fino  length  but  the 
breadth  of  flowering  also  created  a  really  fine 
etl'eet. 

Aster  Ameu.es  is  an  Italian  kind,  and  has 
been  known  to  cultivation  over  four  hundred 
years.  Rarely  2  feet  high,  of  slightly  spreading 
habit,  with  large,  handsome  flowers  numerously 
prxluced,  and  of  a  rich  purplo  shade,  it  is  little 
wonder  the  plant  found  many  admirers.  The 
plant  since  then  has  given  many  varieties  all 
more  or  less  worthy  of  cultivation.  A  form 
with  flowers  of  a  more  decided  blue  tone  is 
A.  A.  besBarabieus,  as  known  to  mo,  though  the 
plant  often  sold  as  such  may  be  only  a  poor 
variety  of  the  type.  Another  form  in  much  the 
same  way  I  havo  met  under  the  name  of  A.  oas 
siarabicus.  This  has  more  glaucous  foliage  and 
flowers  of  a  purplish-pink  hue.  Two  other 
kinds  of  this  occur  to  me  now — A.  A.  latifolius 
and  A.  A.  Riverslea — the  last  a  deeid 
A  year  ago  some  var 


earlier  stages  in  order  to  obtain  a  bushy  founda¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  another  shift  must  be  given,  ‘i-inch  pots 
grouping  this  kind  it  is  being  very  suitable.  Rv  dune  they  may  be 
always  best  alone  and  not  mingled  with  other  grown  altogether  out-of-doors,  and  by  the  end 
Asters.  A  good  background  is  seen  in  the  of  that  month  should  bo  ready  for  shifting  into 
picture  in  Rocconia  rordata,  and  whore  gentle  pots  6  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  In  these 
slopes  are  planted  with  Azalea  mollis  this  fine  they  will,  in  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 


and  no  garden  should  be  without  it. 
too,th 
finely 


Happily, 

too,the^>lantiBclicap,and  it  flowers  long  and  pro 


When 


blue  Aster  would  bo  a  surprise  when  the  Azalea 
foliage  is  changing  to  bronze  and  rod  in  the 
waning  days  of  summer.  Though  not  equal  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  in  point  of  beauty, 
Aster  ai.ptnes  (the  Mountain  Starwort) 
and  its  several  varieties  aro  also  deserving  of 


house,  bloom  more  or  less  throughout  the 
winter.  The  following  year,  if  potted  in  the 
spring,  and  given  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a 
Fuchsia,  they  will  bloom  throughout  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  well  on  into  the  « inter. 
They  can  be  stood  or  planted  out-of-doors 


notice.  These,  however,  are  quite  oarly  summer  during  the  summer,  and  succeed  equally  well  in 


flowers.  As  a  class,  tlowerin_ 
sometimes  even  in  the  end  of  May,  these  are 
usoful  in  the  border  or  rock-garden.  The 
typical  plant  can  bo  raised  freely  from  seeds, 
and  is  a  variable  plant  when  so  treated.  There 
are  also  a  white  and  a  pale  lilac-red  form, 
together  with  a  largo  kind  called  superbus, 
which  is  certainly  a  showy  plant  with  large 
lilac-blue  flowers,  each  3  inches  across  ;  close 
growing  and  tufted  in  habit,  these  rarely  exceed 
12  inches  high. 

Therejare  many  others,  but  those  given  above 
illustrate  the  value  of  the  best,  of 


in  June  and  i  the  greenhouse,  while  their  bell-shaped  blossoms, 
owing  to  their  pendulous  nature,  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  trained  to  the  roof  of 
that  structure.  J 

Ltlles  after  forcing.  -Which  is  the  best  way  to 
treat  Mites  that  have  been  forced  ?  Will  they  recover  if 
planted  out  and  not  allowed  to  flower  the  first  year,  or  is 
it  I  letter  to  grow  in  pots  for  another  year’s  forcing  ?  Is  it 
better  to  leave  I.ilimnauratum  in  the  ground  for  a  number 
of  years,  or  to  lift  if  doing  badly  the  first  year  of  planting? 
— Jolts  Eckford. 

|  Lilies  that  have  been  forced  are  not  worth 
any'JfMjble.atfpllrpthat  is,  if  the  plants  have 
•ally  teen  forced  in  a  high  temperature  to  get 


host,  ol  really  neon  lorced  in  a  high  ton 
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early  blooms.  Such  plants  never  recover, 
whether  potted  or  planted  out.  A  few  in  a 
large  lot  may  now  and  then  survive,  but,  as  a 
rule,  95  per  cent,  at  least  are  total  failures.  If 
Lilium  auratum  is  in  good  health,  let  it  remain 
as  long  as  you  like.  If  it  does  badly  in  the 
first  year  it  is  likely  to  do  worse  the  next.  The 
plant  fails  in  the  first  season  because  of  its 
inability  to  send  forth  a  second  crop  of  basal 
roots,  the  first  having  been  cut  off  prior  to  the 
bulbs  being  shipped  to  this  country  from  Japan. 
In  the  case  of  L.  auratum,  it  is  best  to  start 
the  bulbs  in  rather  moist  Cocoa-nut- fibre  refuse, 
which,  laying  warm  about  the  bulbs,  offers 
encouragement  to  any  late  appearing  roots  from 
the  base.  It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
roots  that  decides  the  future  existence  of  the 
plant,  and  if  none  are  forthcoming  the  plant  is 
doomed  from  the  first.  The  mass  of  roots  on 
the  stem  above  the  bulb  have  no  connection 
with  the  existence  of  the  bulb.  Such  as  these 
sustain  the  flower-spike,  and  perish  when  the 
flowering  is  over.  These  roots  are  annual.] 

Lily  of  the  Valley  for  market.— I  wi9h  to 
({row  Lily  ot  the  Valley  for  market.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  moat  profitable  variety,  anil  how  it  should  be 
started  ?  Of  course,  I  mean  to  have  it  in  a  greenhouse 
with  heat,  a9  I  want  it  for  winter  flowering.— Ioxoramcs. 

[If  you  have  never  forced  this  for  market  we 
cannot  guarantee  you  success.  If  your  pro¬ 
duce  has  to  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
regular  traders  this  also  is  not  in  your  favour. 
The  only  kind  that  will  force  early  is  the 
Berlin  sort,  and  of  this  the  single  crowns, 
os  sold  in  bundles.  These  crowns  the  growers 
of  them  profess  to  be  specially  prepared  for 
early  forcing,  but  as  a  fact  the  “  preparation” 
most  likely  refers  to  the  selection  of  the  better 
crowns  from  the  rest.  For  early  or  winter 
forcing  you  require  a  good  bottom-heat  of  from 
75  degs.  to  85  degs.  To  give  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  will  simply  end  in 
failure.  A  frame  should  be  placed  over  the 
pipes,  well  inclosing  the  heat  on  all  sides, 
the  pipes  being  directly  covered  with  boards  or 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron.  The  crowns  should 
be  arrangod  in  boxes  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse, 
with  just  the  length  of  the  crown  visible. 
Boxes  to  contain  200  each  aro  a  useful  size. 
With  the  crowns  in  these,  and  well  watered  to 
plump  them  up,  the  forcing  may  be  commenced 
any  time  by  placing  the  boxes  close  together  in 


now  beautifully  in  bloom,  their  Jasmine-like 
perfume  being  much  admired.  Good  plants  may 
be  grown  in  5-inch  pots,  but  they  must  not  be 
stopped  too  much,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
few  stout,  sturdy  shoots,  each  of  which  will 
carry  a  huge  head  of  bloom  rather  than  a  great 
number  of  weaker  branches.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  good  flowering  examples  of  a  less  height 
than  18  inches  to  2  feet.  The  exceedingly  long 
tube  is  rather  weak  ;  hence  when  the  plants  are 
employed  for  decoration,  care  must  be  taken  in 
moving  them  about,  otherwise  the  tubes  will 
break.  This  Bouvardia  will  flower  well  if 
planted  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  as  if 
the  plants  are  large  enough  they  will  commence 
to  bloom  soon  after  midsummer  and  continue 
till  the  frost.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  those  planted  out  during  the  summer  and 
lifted  in  the  autumn  to  flower  in  pots.  There 
is  a  comparatively  new  form  of  B.  Humboldti 
known  as  grandiflora,  in  which  both  the  foliage 
and  flowers  are  of  greater  substance  and  some¬ 
what  larger  than  in  the  variety  corymbiflora. 
It  is  a  really  good  plant,  and  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  when  first  it  was 
exhibited. 


would  be  exposed  to  the  gas  burners.  Any 
ordinary  cast-iron  box  having  an  inlet  and  out¬ 
let,  and  fixed  above  the  burners  of  the  stove  at 
not  too  great  a  distance,  should  answer  the 
purpose.  But  for  cleanliness,  and  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  always  ready  for  use,  we 
foresee  possibilities  for  heating  an  amateur's 
greenhouse.  The  subject  is  worthy  some 
further  consideration,  and  should  you  try  the 
method  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  result.] 

Sparmannla  africana.— I  have  some  plants  of  the 
above.  They  arc  very  "  scraggy,"  and  have  very  few 


many  of  its  leaves  during  the  autumn,  when  it 
wears  a  somewhat  unhappy  look.  At  the  same 
time,  fresh-looking  plants  do  not  flower  so  freely 
as  more  stunted  ones,  hence  the  c‘ 


dunce  to  a 

certain  extent  rests  between  leaves  and  flowers. 
Your  plants  may  have  had  a  check  of  some 
kind  :  perhaps  they  have  been  too  dry  at  the 
roots,  as  the  Sparmannia  is  quickly  injured  in 
this  way.  Bed-spider,  too,  is  very  apt  to 


ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

In  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  it  often 
happens  that  the  most  pleasing  effect  is  obtained 
by  using  only  one  kind.  Very  often  flowers  of 
the  greatest  beauty  are  wedged 
together  in  a  glass  or  vase  so  tightly 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  and  no 
regard  is  paid  to  harmony  of  colour 
or  suitable  foliage  for  forming  a  set¬ 
ting  to  the  flowers.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible  the  flowers  should  be  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  and  only  one 
kind  used  in  the  filling  of  the  vase 
or  basket,  as  in  the  case  of  our  illus¬ 
tration,  showing  a  simple  arrangement 
of  Irises.  When  cutting  flowers  it  is 
well  to  fix  upon  what  is  wanted  for 
each  receptacle,  collecting  only  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  and  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  the  same  arrangement 
from  time  to  time  as  much  as  the 
supply  will  admit.  In  this  way  the 
flowers  can  be  economised,  leaving,  in 
many  instances,  a  better  display  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer  and  in  tie 
house  during  the  winter.  The  prizes 
offered  at  flower  shows  have,  no 
doubt,  done  much  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cut  flowers.  Lessons  may 
often  be  learned  on  such  occasions, 
^  us  the  evil  results  and  the  low  position 
to  the  sun,  under  which  conditions  they  make  in  the  prize  list  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
more  sturdy  growth,  with  smaller  leaves  than  if  system  of  crowding  flowers  together  to  produce 
they  are  grown  under  glass.  When  the  plants  a  good  effect.  If  any  who  may  have  leaned 
arc  in  full  growth  a  little  liquid-manure  or  towards  quantity  would  but  try  what  can  be 
some  other  stimulant  applied  occasionally  will  dene  by  using  half  the  amount  of  flowers,  they 
be  of  service.  With  such  treatment  effective  would  not  soon  return  to  the  old  system. 

specimens,  well  furnished  with  flower- buds,  - 

which  will  continue  to  expand  during  the  autumn  Winter  window-boxes.— There  is  now 

and  winter  months,  may  be  obtained,  and  very  u8Ually  seen  in  planting  winter  window-boxes 
useful  they  are  for  the  decoration  of  the  green-  too  mucb  regard  for  bulbs  which  make  a  fine 
house  or  conservatory.  As  the  plants  get  large  8bow  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  but  leave 
they  will  often  stand  for  two  or  three  years  the  boxe8  very  bare  for  the  winter.  It  is  so 
without  repotting,  but,  of  course,  in  their  case  muci,  better  in  filling  boxes  for  windows  to 
the  stimulant  is  even  more  necessary  than  with  have  regard  to  their  appearance  during  the  long, 
those  that,  are  repotted  every  year.  Where  the  duu  w;ntcr  months,  and,  therefore,  bulbs  should 
plants  have  been  stood  out-of-doors  through  the  be  made  subsidiary  to  other  things  that  will 
summer  special  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  dre38  boxes  all  the  winter.  For  this  purpose  a 
they  are  removed  under  cover  before  the  autumn  few-  quite  small  Conifers,  one  or  two  of  which 
frosts  make  their  appearance,  as  the  young  may  be  silvery  or  variegated,  three  or  four 
loaves  and  flower-buds  aro  very  quickly  injured.  qUjto  8mau  shrubs,  including  a  couple  oi 
Fumigating  with  Tobacco-smoke,  too,  will  work  Kuonymus  radicaus  variegatus,  and  to  face  the 
havoc,  but  the  X  L  vaporiser  does  not  injure  the  boxes-for  after  all  that  is  one  of  the  important 
delicate  leaves.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  things  in  box- planting— some  good  hardy  things 
will  strike  root  very  readily  in  the  spring.  ]  such  as  the  green  and  variegated  Periwinkles, 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbi-  and  Ivies,  such  as  the  pretty  pedata  and  the 
flora.— This  is  in  many  particulars  widely  creamy- white  Madeirensis.  The  Ivies  should 
removed  from  the  numerous  garden  forms  of  be  lightly  tacked  along  the  face  of  the  boxes 
Bouvardia  that  are  so  largely  grown  in  many  I  and  the  Periwinkles  allowed  to  hang  down  over 
places.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  loose  them  loosely,  thus  forming  a  comparatively 
corymb3  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  principal  natural  cover.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  charm 


any  time  by  placing  the  boxes  close  together 
the  bottom-heat  frame,  covering  crowns  and 
all  3  inches  deep  with  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
gently  watering  as  a  final  step,  and  placing  the 
lights  on.  From  this  time  it  is  a  question  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  heat.  If  you  cannot 
command  the  lower  of  the  temperatures  given 
above,  our  advice  to  you  is  not  to  attempt  winter 
forcing,  but  to  wait  till  February  at  least ; 
then,  if  you  have  no  bottom-heat,  and  can  still 
command  a  temperature  of  7< >  degs.  to  80  degs., 
you  may  do  some  good  with  a  frame  in  the 
greenhouse,  applying  the  treatment  as  above. 
Soil  must  not  be  used:  it  lies  much  too  cold 
about  the  roots  to  pormit  of  forcing  being  satis¬ 
factorily  performed.] 

Gas-3tOV6  heating.— Would  it  be  possible  to  heat 
a  le;.n-to  greenhouse,  1»  feet  by  15  feet,  by  means  of  a 
gas-stove,  with  How  and  return  pipes?  What  size  of  pipe 
is  best,  and  what  would  be  the  average  consumption  of  gn9 
to  maintain  sufficient  heat  to  exclude  frost?  Would  the 
gas  be  injurious  if  the  apparatus  were  outside  the  house?— 
Krskivk. 

[We  are  of  opinion  this  would  b9  a  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  method,  and,  unless  the  burners  were  of 
considerable  power,  a  failure  also.  You  would 
naturally  require  a  boiler  connected  for  the 
water  in  this  case,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  stove,  its  cost,  and  that  of  burners,  etc. 
Tho  only  possible  point  of  vantage,  and  where 
economy  is  likely  to  come  in,  is  that  at  a 
moment  you  could  turn  off  the  gas,  and  thereby 
modify  and  regulate  the  heat  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  stove  need  not  bo  costly  in 
such  a  case,  and  a  portable  bjiler  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  attached  of  a  pattern  akin  to  that  in 
use  at  tho  back  of  a  kitch  n  grate  for  supplying 
bathrooms,  etc.  Beyond  the  fixing  and  original 
fitting  up,  the  after  cost  would  be  triflin/,  and 
the  attention  in  all  sorts  of  weather  equally  so. 
Arranged  outside,  no  damage  would  ensue  to 
plants.  A  pipe  '1  inches  in  diameter  would  be 
large  enough.  We  cannot  give  the  cost  of  gas 


An  arrangement  of  Iris  flowers  in  a  basket.  From  a  photo¬ 
graph  sent  by  Sira.  Satterthwaite,  Bromley,  Kent. 
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the  window  gives  a  very  pleasing  effect.  If  just  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  some  sheltered  comer  Keeping  Walnuts. -1  should  l*e  much  obllgeil  if 
a  few  Narcissi  and  Tulips  be  dotted  in  amongst  and  kept  moist  overhead  bv  the  svrineo.  ■!,?'!  V11  me  the  conditions  for  kconing 

the  shrubs  they  will  greatly  help  to  render  the  Exactly  the  same  remarks  as  regards  impost 

box  gay  m  the  spring.  In  some  cases  for  change  are  applicable  to  young  trees.  The  difficulty  hard.  The  nuts,  which  wcro  excellent  at  llrst,  mildewed 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  Pansies,  Prim-  with  very  shallow  borders  is  in  keeping  them  ,>e,t>rc  the  winter  was  over.— M.  is. 
roses  and  similar  hardy  flowering  plants  may  be  sufliciently  moist,  but  if  these  could  be  kept  [You  do  not  say  how  the  Walnuts  havo  been 
used  with  two  or  three  small  shruos.  Window-  watered  in  dry  seasons  and  mulched  into  the  kept.  When  the  nuts  are  quite  ripe  and  fresh, 
box  decoration  is  yet  but  imperfectly  under-  bargain  and  impoverishing  vegetables  kept  at  a  spread  them  on  a  cold  floor  thinly.  When  it  is 
stood  or  appreciated. — A.  D.  distance,  surface- roots,  which  are  the  most  aeon  that  tho  green  shells  will  come  off  readily, 

_  [  valuable,  would  be  more  numerous,  trees  would  remove  them  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  nuts  arc 

j  sooner  recover  from  the  checks  often  produced  out  °f  the  shells,  lay  them  out  thinly  in  a  dry, 
FRUIT.  by  inclement  springs,  short- jointed,  hard,  well-  a'ry  room  or  shed  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry  the 

-  |  ripened  wood  would  rosult,  and  the  branch  outside  of  the  shell.  When  it  is  soen  they  are 

PEAR  CHARLES  ERNEST  !  'lying*  which  ruins  so  many  fine  trees  now- a-  ready,  obtain  some  dry, clean  sand.  Then  select 

.  .  |  days,  in  a  measure  prevented.  some  pans  or  large  clean  flower  pots,  placing  a 

Tins  Pear  was  raised  in  18/9.  As  will  be  seen 
by  our  illustration,  it  is  a  large  kind.  Tho 
colour  is  citron -yellow,  slightly  tinted  rose  on 
the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white  and  melting. 


days,  in  a  measure  prevent 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 


some  pans  or  large  clean  flower-pots,  placing  a 
layer  of  the  clean  sand  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
layer  of  nuts,  and  so  on,  till  full.  Boxes  will 
do,  but  earthen  vessels  are  better,  as  they  aro 


the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  white  and  melting.  Titmouse  (?)-The  Countess  of  Selkirk  begs  to  callthe  cooler  and  not  so  drying.  When  full,  place 
It  ripens  during  November  and  December.  The  I  Editor’s  attention  to  a  most  ignorant  statement  on  first  them  in  a  cold,  damp  shed,  cellar,  or  anv  place 
tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  does  well  in  any  I  Xwrite? ”tal^Kw^NXhto  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  where  the  tempera- 


form  or  position. 

LIFTING  AND  REPLANTING  APRICOT- 
TREES. 


rears,"  the  writer  .peaks  of  titmice  being  bird*.  This  where  there  is  no  tire,  anil  where  the  tempera- 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  next  number.  |  ture  does  not  fluctuate  ;  a  dry  heat  is  (lttri- 

( Will  her  ladyship  kindly  say  what  a  titmouse  is?  mental  to  them.  When  wanted,  remove  tho 
— Ko-l  top  sand,  taking  out  as  many  nuts  as  aro 

vine  manure —winter  dressing:  for  required;  brush  them  with  a  stiff  brush  to 


j  Kr.i'.fl.  Vines  and  Peaches  (R.  T.).—Aa  the  pro-  remove  any  sand  adhering  to  them.  In  this 

In  the  case  of  Peach  and  Apricot-trees,  anil,  paration  of  blood  as  a  manure  is  undertaken  way  I  havo  kept  them  well  into  March.  For 
indeed,  all  hardv  fruits,  provided  the  tree  is  only  by  manure  manufacturers,  we  cannot  years  I  have  kept  them  in  the  way  above 
not  too  old,  excellent  results  may  bo  secured  by  confidently  ail  vise.  Suitable  artificial  manures  described,  standing  them  in  tho  coldest  part  of 

my  Apple-house  on  a  brick 
floor.  From  observation  I 

- - — - - - : - -  havo  made,  I  consider  the 

1  flavour  diminishes  rapidly 
after  January.  Undoubtedly 
“  M.  B.’s”  nuts  mildewed 
from  being  too  moist.] 
Mildewed  Vine  (  A’.  T. ). 
— You  can  uso  a  solution  for 
dressing  the  Vine  made  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  Ilian 
which  there  is  nothing  better 
for  mildew,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  an  unheated  house. 
With  hot- water  pipes  wo  have 
found  sulphur  mixed  with 
water  and  brushed  on  stop  tho 
growth  of  mildew  at  once. 
Whatever  you  use  as  a  winter 
dressing  you  will  bo  almost 
sure  to  End  more  mildew  spots 
appear  in  spring,  but  it  only 
needs  a  vigilant  eye  and 
prompt  action  to  koop  it  under 
—  that  is,  provided  proper 
attention  is  given  the  house 
otherwise.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  sulphide  dissolved  in  a 
half  gallon  of  warm  water  will 
be  strong  enough,  and  if  you 
look  over  tho  Vines  again 
before  they  commence  growth 
you  will  probably  find  a  few 
spots  here  and  there  on  the 

_ _ |  rods,  and  particularly  on  the 

spurs  where  they  have  been 
cut.  Apply  a  littlo  more  of 

Pear  Charles  Ernest.  the  liquid  with  a  brush  to 

these  spots,  and  you  may 
not  havo  much  more  trouble. 

carefully  lifting  and  relaying  the  roots,  thus  are  sold,  with  all  of  which  are  given  instruc-  Dusting  llowers  of  sulphur  over  tho  leaves  and  on 
infusing  new  life  into  them.  Take  the  work  in  j  tions  for  their  application.  The  garden  the  berries  in  the  case  of  an  attack  is  an  old  and 
hand  ns  soon  as  an  actual  change  from  green  to  “  smother  ”  is  that  from  which  gardeners  offoctivo  remedy.  Mildew  is  by  no  means  easy 
yellow  in  the  folinge  is  perceptible,  then  with  derive  their  burnt  earth,  or  rofuso,  obtained  of  eradication  in  some  seasons,  and  without  heat 
care,  and  regular  syringings  until  tho  last  leaf  by  burning  up  all  garden  accumulations  of  a  it  is  more  difficult  still,  because  spells  of  cold 
falls,  re-establishing  is  pretty  certain  by  the  woody  nature,  willing  weeds  and  soil  as  the  or  wot  weather  foster  the  parasite  and  at  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  surprising  what  an  i  bulk  of  (ire  increases.  Thus  tho  waste  of  tho  same  timo  render  it  difficult  to  combat,  because 
all-round  change  is  effected  in  old  Apricot-trees  \  garden  and  noxious  weeds  aro  turned  to  good  tho  means  aro  wanting  to  counteract  cold 
by  lifting  the  roots  up  nearer  the  surface  and  account.  Itisasimplo  matter  to  start  a  fire  periods.  Much,  however,  may  be  dono  by 
replacing  the  old,  inert  compost  with  sweet,  with  some  dry  material,  and  then  add  fuel  to  persistent  effort,  and  if  you  have  stayed  it 


Pear  Charles  Ernest. 


replacing  tne  oiu,  inert  compost  with  sweet,  with  some  ilry  material,  anil  then  anil  luol  to  persistent  ettort,  anil  it  you  nave 
open  loam  and  mortar  rubble,  omitting  all  the  (ire  as  it  progresses.  A  layer  of  this  not  once  with  tho  sulphide  you  can  again, 
manures,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  bone-meal,  more  than  J  inch  in  thickness  will  be  ample  T>oa„i,omioa  Tlw. 

Fruit-tree  planting  on  wall  borders  should  be  I  quantity  to  use.  As  a  dressing  for  the  winter  ,  J!-™!  i— .. ~  i'.°. _ "f 


the  summer 


fruit-tree  planting  on  wall  borders  should  be  quantity  to  use.  Asa  dressing  for  the  winter  ,  7  .“ui,'...  . _ _  f 

rarriod  V,,  it  i.  Ih.  pi-.™.!  L  rc/.pbl., tl.er.  i.  ta«.r  M™  .  yZ 

material  are  scarce.  Where  only  an  addition  sufficient  water  to  make  it  like  thin  paint,  then  ku  tk«  nl>l«r  Lnm  Allilm 

.1  Obmpott  CM  be  afforded.  .>Uin  .Mth  .1,  the  .»„h»r  with  it  .  little  ff  .  time.  «££  tL  I.'SHuota  SS 


o  new  comoost  can  be  allorilei  .  a  certain  width  mix  the  sulphur  with  it  a  little  at  a  time.  k  °made  tflis  year  should  also  bo  cut 
of  the  border  shou  d  be  marked  out,  a  trench  About  equal  quantities  of  day  and  eulnhur  will  .  ,  the  strongest  and  best  of 

taken  out  at  one  end,  and  new  soil  consisting  of  do.  To  make  it  more  effectual  dissolve  say,  ^Vthest  relieved  from  the  old  stools  with 

loam,  lime-rubble,  burnt-refuse,  or  wood  ashes,  I  os.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  water  to  mix  . _ ...  „i„„. 

and,  where  maiden  loam  is  at  a  premium,  a  per-  with  each  quart  of  tho  mixture,  or,  instead,  a  w  110  1  n  ^ 

centage  of  ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil,  hitherto  wineglassful  of  Fir-tree  oil  for  the  same  amount.  Apple  Emperor  Alexander. — This 
unimpoverisliod  by  fruit-tree  roots,  thrown  in  Remove  the  loose  bark  first,  after  cleaning  down  fine  cooking  Apple  is  one  of  the  host  lor  plant- 
and  woll  mixed  as  tho  turning  over  proceeds,  the  roof,  walls,  stages,  and  floor,  and  when  all  ing  in  proximity  to  the  house  and  pleasure 
The  soil  from  the  Apricot  border  can  then  take  is  clean  paint  the  rods  with  the  mixture,  well  grounds,  where,  owing  to  the  graceful  habit  of 


The  soil  from  tho  Apricot  border  can  then  take  I  is  clean 
the  place  of  that  brought  from  vegejl^bm  Latjrring 
quarters.  In  such  cases  the  lifted  tree  'JnS^ldj ^cA  >ic? 
in  the  interval  between  lifting  and  planting/Tie  reach  ( 


int  the  rods  with  the  mixti 
Ifrefluently.  Brush  well  int 
liho  hark.  The  same  will 


the  mixture,  well  grounds,  where,  owing  to  the  graceful  habit  of 
l  well  into  overy  the  fibsgftlfltll  the 1  prettily-coloured  fruit,  it 
wme  will  do  i  for  is  ftlwMMAttraotijve. , ,  Althpugh  ,it  looks  woll, 
U  N  i  '-foth  MfeVoti  tip  IfaSuJuUrJty  Ifer  'eating,  its  very 
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soft  character  will  always  militate  a  little 
against  its  coming  into  general  market  use. 
The  tree  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  one,  and,  as 
noted,  of  pretty  semi-pendulous  habit  when  a 
few  years  established. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory.  —  No  specimen  plant 
should  bo  watered  now  without  testing  its  con¬ 
dition  by  tapping  the  sido  of  the  pot  with  the 
knuckles.  <  >ne  soon  acquires  the  habit  of  doing 
this,  and  then  no  mistakes  will  bo  made. 
When  a  plant  goes  wrong  it  frequently  arises 
from  irregular  watering  ;  either  too  much  or  too 
little  is  given.  Another  serious  cause  of  trouble 
is  bad  drainage.  This  is  very  important,  and 
yet  generally  in  gardens  the  least  experienced 
hand  is  employed  to  fix  the  drainage  in  the  pots, 
or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  potting-shed, 
“  to  crock  the  pots."  Market  men,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  drainage,  but  then 
the  plants  soon  leave  their  hands,  and  other 
peoplo  have  the  trouble  of  putting  things  right. 
To  drain  or  crock  a  pot  properly,  one  largo  crock 
should  be  placed  over  tho  hole  in  the  bottom, 
but  should  not  fit  so  closely  as  to  provent  tho 
free  escape  of  the  surplus  water.  On  this  crock 
a  layer  of  others  a  little  smaller  in  size  should 
bo  placed,  and  then  a  layer  of  small  pieces,  tho 
whole  being  about 2 inches  thick.  On  this  place 
a  layer  of  the  rough  pieces  of  turfy  loam.  A 
bed  of  this  kind  cannot  become  waterlogged, 
and  with  ordinary  care  tho  plant  will  thrive. 
Very  large  pots  will  require  another  inch  of 
drainage  materials,  and  Orchids  and  a  few  stove 
plants,  such  as  Anthuriums,  will  need  more 
drainage.  Potting  soil  should  bo  cut  and  carted 
in  during  autumn  or  early  winter,  as  loam  and 
peat  should  bo  laid  up  in  a  ridge-shaped  heap 
six  months  before  using  it  for  potting.  Some¬ 
times  when  loam  is  carted  in  manure  is  mixed 
with  it,  the  two  being  placed  in  alternate  layers. 
Such  things  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,’  and 
Chrysanthemums  do  well  in  this.  Wo  usually 
prepare  our  drainage  materials  in  bad  weather 
during  winter.  Tho  crocks  or  soft  bricks  are 
broken  up.  and  are  then  passed  through  sieves 
of  tho  right  size  and  packed  away  in  barrels  till 
required.  Ventilation  is  as  important  now  as 
in  summer,  but  less  of  it  is  required,  and  it 
should  bo  given  wit-b  judgment.  Tho  same 
principle  should  be  adopted  with  the  fires. 
Never  burn  fuel  when  the  sun  is  doing  tho  work. 
Young  hands  often  do  mischief  by  using  too 
much  when  not  tequired.  For  this  reason  I 
would  rather  let  the  lire  go  out  on  a  bright 
morning  and  light  it  again  in  tho  afternoon. 

Forcing-house.— There  will  soon  bo  work 
for  this  houso  to  do,  for  though  at  present  tho 
Chrysanthemums  occupy  a  good  part  of  the 
conservatory  and  yield  plenty  of  blooms  for 
cutting,  as  they  go  off  provision  must  bo  made 
for  supplying  their  place  in  the  near  future  with 
such  things  as  bulbs  in  many  forms,  Tea  Hoses, 
Rhododendrons,  Dout/.ias,  Prunus  triloba, 
Azaleas  in  variety,  including  those  lovely  Ghent 
varieties,  which  do  not  drop  their  petals  so 
quickly  as  do  the  Japanese  nr  mollis  varieties. 
To  have  Arum  Lilies  in  bloom  by  Christmas 
they  must  now  have  a  temperature  of  (it t  (legs., 
and  also  not  lie  overcrowded.  Gardenias, 
Lijium  Harrisi,  Tuberoses,  anil  many  other 
things  which  have  had  a  good  preparation  will 
soon  respond  to  warmth.  But  the  term  “pre¬ 
paration  "  means  a  good  deal  ;  it  means,  in  tho 
first  place,  that  the  blossoms  should  ho  ready 
formed  in  tho  plant,  though  at  present  in  a 
dormant  state.  Many  peoplo  have  a  Grape- 
Vine  or  two  in  pots  in  this  houso,  and  fairly 
good  Grapes  have  been  produced  by  good  hands  ; 
and  I  have  seen  French  Beans  and  evon  -Straw¬ 
berries  grown  in  tho  same  house  wliero  the 
number  of  glass  structures  is  limited.  It  is 
mainly  a  question  of  management,  and  n  littlo 
later  on  a  lot  of  propagating,  both  from  seeds 
and  cuttings,  will  be  done  in  it. 

Early  Peach-house.  —  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  all  down  prune  the  trees.  Wash  the 
wood  witli  a  solution  of  Gishurst,  4  oz.  to  the 
gallon.  For  washing  tho  old  wood  use  a  brush  : 
a  sponge  will  bo  boat  for  thesma'l  branches,  but 
move  it  forwarJs  only,  or  tho  buds  or  some  of 
them  may  bo  injured.  Make  rTTiTbcture  of  fr 


remove  some  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  of 
border,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam 
and  bone-moal  or  some  other  artificial  manure. 
Give  all  tho  rest  possible  till  forcing  begins  by 
leaving  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day  till 
closed  for  forcing. 

Cold-frames. — These  may  be  turned  to  a 
variety  of  uses  Some  will  be  Idled  with 
Violets,  which  should  bo  freely  ventilated,  but 
heavy  rains  should  be  kept  out.  Bulbs  and 
other  plants  wanted  for  the  forcing-house  will 
do  hero  for  some  time.  Herbaceous  Spira-os, 
when  potted,  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  to  make 
roots,  and,  of  course,  salad  plants,  which  merely 
require  protection,  will  do  in  frames.  Young 
Cauliflowers  and  oldor  Cauliflowers  turning  in 
aro  often  sheltered  by  frames,  and  Strawberry 
plants  waiting  till  forcing  begins  will  bo  at  rest 
plunged  in  ashes,  sheltered  from  rains.  The 
Strawberry  when  maturing  its  crown  does  not 
require  much  moisturo  :  usually,  when  plunged 
in  ashes  and  freely  ventilated,  the  roots  will  get 
moisture  enough  in  wintor  from  the  damp 
surroundings,  and  by-and-by,  as  soon  as  tho 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  thore  will  be  hot-beds 
to  make,  and  much  forcing  to  do  that  can  be  well 
done  in  a  framo  on  a  bed  of  warm  fermenting 
materials.  Very  few  gardenors  have  enough  of 
these  handy-sized  frames,  which  can  bo  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Winter  Cucumbers.—' These  must  have 
a  night  temperature  of  70  dogs. ,  with  a  hottom- 
heat  of  Si  I  (legs.,  to  keep  tho  plants  sturdy. 
Give  air  during  mild  or  bright  days  when  tho 
thermometer  rises  to  So  dogs.  Tho  ncods  of  tho 
private  gardener  are  different  from  thoso  of  tho 
market  urowor.  Tho  former  wants  a  steady 
stream  of  good  fruit :  tho  latterrushos  his  cropB 
into  tho  markot  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Window  gardening  — I’lants  wintered 
in  tho  sparo  room  must  bo  kept  on  the  side  of 
drynees  now,  but  give  all  the  air  possible  when 
mild.  Use  tho  sponge  often  on  the  foliage  of 
Balms,  Aspidistras,  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants.  Give  flowering  plants  tho  lightest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  room. 

Outdoor  garden.  The  Colchieums  or 
Autumn  Crocuses  are  very  fresh  and  bright  amid 
the  falling  leaves.  These  tilings  are  not  difficult 
to  grow,  but  they  want  looking  after,  or  some 
unfortunate  spado  or  fork  will  lift  them  out. 
Tlioro  is  a  lot  of  injury  done  by  careless  work. 
Choice  bulbs  want  a  place  to  themselves  where 
ono  person  has  tho  entire  earo  of  them.  Tho 
same  principle  should  bo  adopted  with  choice 
alpine  plants,  or,  in  fact,  with  choieo  hardy 
plants  of  any  kind,  as  tho  labols  disappear,  and 
the  plants  often  follow  them.  Now  that  rain 
has  fallen  trees  and  shrubs  may  he  transplanted. 
Deciduous  things  hod  better  wait  till  tho  leavos 
are  mostly  down.  Moro  might  lie  done  with 
flowering  shrubs,  especially  such  distinct  things 
ns  scarlet  Thorns,  white  Lilacs,  scarlet  ( 'best- 
nuts,  doublo  white  Chorries,  Siberian  Grabs, 
Laburnums,  and  Almonds,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  common  but  yet  indispenablo  things 
which  should  be  in  overy  garden.  Every 
garden  should  have  its  specialties.  Brooms 
make  lovely  groups,  especially  tho  early-flower¬ 
ing  kind,  Genista  priecox,  and  the  spotted 
variety,  Andreana.  Groups  of  Magnolias  nro 
very  effective,  and  tho  different  varieties  of 
l’yrus  japonica  on  walls  always  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  This  is  tho  season  for  planting  Hoses, 
and  there  nro  now  many  beautiful  forms  of  tho 
climbing  and  pillar  Hoses  which  may  bo  dropped 
almost  anywhere.  A  stout  stake"  driven  into 
the  ground  and  a  Hose  planted  against  it  will 
bo  a  lasting  pleasure. 

Fruit  garden.  —  Strawberries  in  pots 
intended  for  forcing  will  lie  better  under  cover. 
If  plunged  in  nsh^s  and  some  old  lights  placed 
over  them  to  keep  off  heavy  rains,  the  exposure 
to  the  air  will  be  beneficial,  as  perfect  rest, 
induced  by  exposuro,  will  make  them  more 
sensitive  to  warmth  when  taken  indoors.  The 
samo  principle  runs  through  all  forcing  opera¬ 
tions.  (live  tho  plants  or  trees  os  much  and  as 
perfect  rest  as  possible,  which  is  implied  in  the 
term  ‘‘cool  treatment,"  but  it  docs  not  mean 
that  tho  roots  should  be  permitted  to  get  as 
dry  as  dust.  Extreme  dryness  is  alwr.ys 
unnatural,  especially  in  trees’ which  are  forced 
and  have  to  boar  a  high  temperature  in  the 

[inter  or  very  early  spring.  Boot-pimWifiJj 

louhl  bo  forwarded  now. 

le  ground  has  been  too  hard 
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fore  with  the  roots.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
wait  for  the  loaves  to  fall  to  begin  root- 
pruning,  but  the  young  wood  should  be  getting 
firm.  I  believe  in  the  early  pruning  of  fruit 
trees.  Get  such  work,  at  any  rate,  dotio  before 
Christmas,  so  that  the  garden  can  be  cleared  up 
and  the  fruit-tree  borders  pointed  ovor  (not  dag 
with  tho  spade)  to  lot  in  tho  air  to  deposit  ir> 
nitrogen  and  carry  out  its  beneficial  work. 
The  planting  of  fruit-trees  should,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  be  done  during  November,  as  then  the 
roots  will  make  some  effort  to  got  a  grasp  of 
the  soil. 

Vegetable  garden,— Tho  accumulation- 
of  garden  rubbish  should  now  bo  turned  over 
and  mixed  with  lime,  soot,  and  salt  to  liasu-i. 
decay  and  destroy  tho  larvic  of  insects.  Tins- 
substances  which  do  not  quickly  decay  ehoui-i 
he  “  smother  ”  burned.  When  tho  waste  matter* 
of  tho  garden  aro  treated  in  this  way  a  useful 
heap  of  compost  will  bo  obtained  suitable  for  all 
crops.  All  vacant  land  should  bo  dug  up  at 
deep  as  tho  land  will  bear,  and  loft  rough  for 
the  weather  to  act  upon  during  tho  winter. 
Heavy  land  may  bo  manured  any  time,  ami 
for  land  at  this  season  the  manure  may 
bo  less  decomposed  than  would  be  deairabk 
when  tho  season  for  cropping  is  near.  For  very 
light,  porous  land  tho  manure  is  bettor  worked 
into  compost  and  applied  just  before  the  crop* 
are  planted.  Salt  is  a  very  useful  dressing  fur 
light,  porous  land,  but  a  pound  per  square  yard 
should  not  bo  oxcooded.  In  a  general  way. 
half-a-pound  per  yard  will  bo  enough.  G al¬ 
bino  is  cheap,  and  may  lie  usefully  applied  to 
land  infested  with  insects.  Ono  pound  per 
square  yard  will  bo  beneficial.  Up  to  lb* 
present  time  wo  havo  not  had  much  frost,  be! 
protecting  materials  should  be  ready  for  cover¬ 
ing  full-grown  liottucos,  Endives,  and  (.'noli 
(lowers  which  cannot  bo  moved  to  frames.  For 
Lettuces  and  Endives  dry  Oak- leaves  make  > 
good  covering;  soraodry  littor should  bo  plan  1 
over  all  to  keep  tho  leaves  together.  Ciul 
flowers  turning  in  may  be  lifted  with  balls  an  i 
planted  in  trenches,  if  no  framo  can  bo  spared 
Finish  earthing  up  Oardoons  and  Celery. 

K.  Honnav. 


THIS  OOMINO  WEEK'S  WORK. 

KxtracU  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

Xortmhcr  5th. — Mado  up  a  l>ed  for  forcing 
Asparagus.  Shall  try  to  keop  up  a  succession 
from  now  onwards  by  means  of  hot-lied*  st 
fortnightly  intervals.  Sawed  French  Beans  in 
warm-house.  Bottod  up  a  few  plants  of  Chervil. 
Placed  groaso  hands  round  the  stems  of  Apple 
trues  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tho  larva-  ol 
winter  moths.  Made  a  sowing  of  Chelsea  Gen 
Boas  on  south  border.  In  consequence  of  tin 
mild  weather  our  first  sowing  of  Sweot  Besw 
having  grown  rather  long,  the  tops  have  b  en 
pinched  off  to  strengthen  the  stems. 

Norrmher  Mh. — Moved  Chrysanthemums  to 
conservatory.  Cuttings  struck  in  April,  carry 
ing  ono  bloom,  in  fl  inch  pota,  are  very  ustiol 
for  grouping.  Disbudded  late  plants  of  Brinces- 
Victoria  and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  But  in  cuttings  of 
Ficus  elastica.  We  simply  thrust  tho  cutting! 
into  a  warm,  moist  bed  of  Cocoa-fibre  in  a  close 
propagating  framo,  and  pot  up  when  rooted. 
Commenced  winter  pruning  of  fruit-trees  and 
bushes.  This  will  ho  continued  till  all  an 
finished.  Tho  cuttings  will  be  raked  up  and 
burnt,  and  tho  liordors  top-dressed. 

Now  iithir  7th. — Blanted  late-flowering  Tulips 
Moved  Cinerarias  from  cold-frame  to  cool  houve, 
where  frost  can  bo  kept  out ;  but  not  much 
artificial  heat  will  be  used,  only  enough  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  hard-wooded  plant-house  i» 
freely  ventilated.  Up  to  the  present  air  has 
been  given  night  and  day  to  Azaleas,  Heaths, 
etc.  -'-oiiio  of  the  early-flowering  Azaleas, 
including  Fielder's  White  and  tho  semi-double 
Deutsche  Berle,  have  been  placed  in  heat,  as  we 
want  flowers  at  Christmas.  Arum  Lilies  are 
now  coming  forward  in  a  temperature  el 
BO  dogs. 

Nortmher  5th. — Grapes  are  looked  over  every 
week  to  remove  damaged  berries,  if  any. 
A  little  warmth  is  kept  in  the  pipes  now, 
and  air  given  when  the  weather  is  fine.  Early 
1  STS ifitf)  Ilia ve  been  pruned,  and  pot-Vinos  in- 
li  foV/'-forcingp  have  lieen  prunod,  top- 
la&l  in  cool-houso  ready  for 
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from  plunging-bed  to  cool-house.  Those  will 
be  forwarded  as  required.  When  well  rooted 
they  soon  start.  Liquid-manure  is  given  to 
Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias. 

November  Mi.— Commenced  planting  Tea  and 
other  Roses.  Standard  Briers  have  also  been 
obtained,  and  the  roots  dressed  ready  for 
planting.  Planted  a  pieco  of  ground  which  had 
been  well  manured  with  Superlative  Raspberry. 
Plunged  Strawberries  in  pots  in  ashes  in  cold- 
frames.  They  will  remain  here  till  required  for 
forcing.  There  is  a  good  deal(of  tidying-up  to 
do  now,  such  as  sweeping,  rolling,  etc.  Herba¬ 
ceous  borders  have  been  looked  over  and  (load 
foliage  removed,  but  no  digging  will  be  done 
yet. 

November  lOlh. — Took  up  a  lot  of  Horse¬ 
radish  and  laid  in  behind  north  wall  to  be  ready 
for  uso.  Cut  down  the  last  of  the  Asparagus, 
weeded  and  top-dressed  the  bods.  Mulched 
Globe  Artichokes  with  manure  to  shelter  from 
frost.  Potted  more  bulbs  to  come  on  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Movod  Tuberoses  to  warm-house.  Poin- 
settias  are  having  liquid-manure  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  heads  or  bracts.  Pruned  Peaches  in 
early  house,  and  watered  borders  where  dry. 

POULTRY. 

FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Till-:  perfection  of  a  table  bird  is  doubtless 
Tub  Dorking,  as  it  combines  delicate  white 
flesh,  equal  distribution  of  fat,  and  symmetrical 
shape,  whilo  size  is  an  important  point,  prize 
birds  of  this  breed  weighing  up  to  14  lb.  On  a 
dry  soil  and  with  a  wide  range  Dorkings  thrive 
and  pay  very  well.  The  hen  of  this  breed  is  a 
most  excellent  sittor  and  careful  mother,  but 
the  chickens  being  somewhat  delicate  should 
not  be  hatched  very  early  in  the  season.  The 
eggs  nro  large,  pure  white,  and  nearly  equal  in 
size  at  each  end.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  breed,  known  respectively  as  the  coloured, 
the  silver-grey,  and  the  white.  The  Coloured 
Dorking  is  large,  plump,  and  compact,  square  in 
make,  with  Bliort  legs,  which  should  bo  white, 
whilo  the  claws  should  possess  a  well-developed 
fifth  toe.  The  Silver  grey  Dorking  has  a  glossy 
black  breast,  thighs,  and  under  parts,  whilo  the 
head,  haclslo,  and  saddle  nro  silvery-white. 
The  primaries  of  the  wings  are  black,  having  a 
whito  edgo  on  the  outer  web.  The  coverts  are 
green-black  and  the  wing-bow  white.  The  tail 
is  black,  while  the  side  feathers  and  the  sickle 
area  rich  green-black.  The  Whito  Dorking  is 
of  good  sizo,  compact  in  form,  with  short  neck, 
white  legs,  broad  breast,  full  rose  comb,  and 
plumage  of  pure  white,  although  in  nged  birds 
the  saddle  and  hackle  attain  a  golden  tint. 

Tub  Plymouth  Rock  combines  good  laying 
powers  and  strength  of  constitution  with  white¬ 
ness  of  flesh  and  beauty  of  plumage,  rendering 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
breeds  of  poultry  we  possess.  It  is  a  massive, 
noble,  square,  compact  bird,  the  breast  being 
deep  and  broad.  The  comb  is  single ;  the 
wattles  moderate  in  size  and  well  rounded  ;  the 
wings  small  ;  the  tail  very  short,  but  full  and 
well  carried.  The  legs  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  are  short  and  thick  ;  the  toes  four  in 
number.  The  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  of 
this  breed  is  a  light  blue  or  steel,  the  feathers 
Jieing  shaded  with  a  darker  shado  of  slate  colour. 
The  liens  are  good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  of 
great  value  aB  winter  layers,  the  eggs  being  of 
good  size  and  of  a  yellow  tint.  From  their 
strength  of  constitution  Plymouth  Rocks  will 
thrive  in  damp  situations  whore  many  other 
breeds  would  prove  a  failure ;  in  fact,  they 
exhibit  every  characteristic  of  a  good  all-round 
Fowl. 

Game  Fowls  require  an  unlimited  range,  and 
aro  unsuitable  for  a  confined  space.  They  are, 
howevor,  exceedingly  hardy  whoro  thoy  can 
havo  their  liberty,  and  by  their  habit  of  foraging 
for  themselvas  are  inexpensive  to  keep.  The 
hen  is  a  prolific  layer,  n  good  sitter  and  mother, 
whilo  the  chickons  are  easily  roared,  being  moro 
robust  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other  bird. 
The  flesh  of  tho  Game  Fowl  is  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  beautifully  whito.  This  breed  is 
classed  into  numerous  varieties  and  sub- varie¬ 
ties,  the  chief  being  tho  Black-broasted  Red, 
Brown-red,  Duckwing,  Pile,  Black,  and  WKTI3J: 

1  lie  head  of  the  cock  shoViiil  bfjj  long  |itn<l  \fiiKk  i 


the  beak  curved  ;  neck  long,  and  arched  :  breast  OORRBSFONDBNOB. 

well  dovelopod  ;  back  short,  and  broad  between  — 

the  shoulders,  tapering  to  the  tail ;  thighs  short  Questions.— Queriet  and  answer*  are  inserted  in 
compared  with  tho  legs  ;  claws  powerful,  and  Laowma  free  »/  'lurye  if  correspondents  follow  these 
foot  flat.  The  hen  should  resemble  the  cock  in  'X&XaS, 

torm,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  both  the  the  Editor  of  Gardrmiso,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent 
feathers  should  be  close,  and  very  strong  in  the  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
auills  '-A*  Publibhrr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 

1  „  ' .  ,  .  ..  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 

Brahmas  possess  great  strength  of  consti-  be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
tution,  producing  eggs  all  the  year  round  in  all  ’-ach  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
weathers  excepting  when  moulting  or  brood-  if™  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  lime.  Correspon- 
•  ,  Ti,„  „1  ■  i'  ,  ®  ®  ,  lents  should  bear  »n  mind  that,  as  Gakdinino  has  to  be 

ln&,  The  chickens  are  hardy  and  easily  reared,  tent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
while  the  pullets  commonco  laying  at  an  early  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  folloioing 
age.  Where  thoy  have  a  long  range  Brahmas  receipt  of  their  communication 

prove  capital  foragers,  but  bear  confinement  . ...  . . . 

well,  and  adapt  themselves  to  circumstancos  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

with  .good  grace.  The  hens  do  not  show  a  dis-  IT 'l 

position  to  sit  so  often  as  Cochins,  whilo  the  "bowling  "-ground,  and  where  can  correct  rules  lie 
desire  to  brood  is  easily  banished.  When  first  obtained 7—0.  F.  V. 

hatched  tho  chickens  vary  in  colour  a  good  ..  - . - ; — — 

rlenl  liavino  ulimlsa  nf  lirmi-n  a„,l  ,  «.ll.,...  Clematis  for  wall  (Heginner).— The  cariv-flower- 

deal,  ha\ mg  shades  of  brow n,  grey,  and  >  ellow,  lng , ;|cmaUs  you  wish  for  is  probably-  C.  roontana,  a  free- 
and  aie  often  spotted  about  the  head,  and  flowering  white  kind  that  is  most  profuse.  Some  climbing 
streaked  on  the  back,  but  as  the  feathers  Hoses  are  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  AimCe  Vibert,  Crimson 
appoar  this  variety  of  colour  gives  place  to  the  J i i*, !  1 1 ^ J. j **=  ' >° ' 1 " ai -> p •  Oloire  de  Dijon,  Ophlrie,  W.  A. 

mixture  of  black,  white,  and  grey  which  forms  _  _ ...  _ _ ... 

tho  distinguishing  colour  of  this  breed.  The  c°  “e  c&“  ai?  time 

Brahma  should  be  wide  and  deeply  made,  after  the  middle  of  February,  though  no  harm  would  l>e 

largo  and  weighty.  There  should  ho  a  fulness  d,one  b>’  materially  reducing  it  at  any  time  now  should 

<ii-„t.  fiin  m-n  nivinf.  «  imna.i  «  «« .. circumstances  require  it.  2,  \.  ft  your  Dahlias  as  soon  m 

over  tho  eyo,  giving  a  broad  appearance  to  the  possible  when  the  flowering  is  completed,  storing  them 

top  ot  the  head  ;  comb  either  small  and  single  away  In  a  frost-proof  cellar,  and  planting;  out  next- May. 
or  “  pea- comb  breast  wide  and  full;  neck  Acanthus  molllsfi/aci)  —This  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
short.  Tile  legs  should  be  short  and  well  nnd  soy  warm  treatment  will  only  unduly  excite  and 
feathered  :  the  tail  short  and  full,  and  fail-  wcl!fcn  E*rl>  in  »"cl‘  P|ant.  in,  the  open  in  some 
i\  i  i  , ,  .  ,  good  position,  where  it  may  remain  for  years,  for  these 

shaped  in  the  cock.  Dark  hens  in  their  first  things  are  impatient  of  removal.  Prepare  a  deep  hole, 

year  will  often  weigh  from  S  lb.  to  9  lb. ,  while  a  and  give  it  a  good  chance  for  development.  The  kind 
fine  cock  will  turn  tho  scale  at  1 1  lb.  named  is  among  the  handsomest  of  the  line-leaved  peren- 

nin  Is. 

■  Soil  (Jack).  —  Rather  than  having  any  ill-effects  on 

_  nnomnn  plant  life,  the  charring  of  soil  will  improve  its  fertility. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM.  Of  course,  how  much  or  how  little  depends  equally  on  the 

_  intensity  of  the  charring,  as  the  case  may  bo.  It  is 

... _ .  usually  regarded  os  a  sign  that  turf  in  which  wireworm  is 

efi S.' ,,6 1,°' '  plant®cl.  by  a81'1-  present  is  of  a  poor  nature,  and  this,  too,  is  our  own  e\- 
”  f.i y  u?  i  ?  J  U-,e  perience,  for  we  deal  with  a  soil  that  for  poverty  and  an 

*"anL0i ' “SY1.-  0,.'vhlch  *IX  abundance  of  wireworm  requires  a  good  deal  of  heating. 


acres  wore  arable,  and  I  hail  verbal  permission  to  use  the 
arable  land  as  a  market  garden.  I  plumed  some  fruit-trees 


mndance  of  wireworm  requires  a  good  deal  of  beating. 
Chrysanthemums  showing  buds  (lie  tinner). 
AVe  can  hardly  give  you  useful  advice  without  knowing 


and  Hose  bushes,  and  I  now  have  Asparagus  plants.  -"  e  can  hardly  give  you  useful  advice  without  knowing 
Strawberries,  and  a  quantity  of  perennial  flower  plants  il}r  J'arieti-s  .vou  refer  to  If  they  ore  late  kinds  the  fact 
that  I  have  raised,  and  some  that  I  havo  bought,  all  nf  °*  the  b“<|»  not  showing  earlier  is  not  unusual,  though 
which  are  now  established.  As  I  must  give  up  the  land  these  should  be  in  evidence  now.  You  had  better  house 
In  a  few  weeks,  will  you  tell  me  if  I  can  remove  all  these  the  plants  at  once,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  taking  caro  the 
tilings  when  I  quit  ?— W.  B.  plants  do  not  suffer  through  becoming  dry  at  the  root. 

I  You  mnv  T  think  remove  tho  vonotnhlo  Send  a  few  more  particulars.  No  heat  will  he  requisite 

I  '  ou  A  tn,nK.  remove  the  vegetable  during  the  presenlmonth.  Avoid  a  close,  stuffv  atmos- 

crops,  such  as  the  Asparagus  and  the  fvtravv-  p|R.re  about  the  plants. 

borry  plants,  but  you  cannot  remove  tho  fruit-  AJuga  metalllca  crlspa  p)  (Constant  /trader).— 
trees  and  bushes,  nor  yot  the  flowering  plants.  Weknowof  no  such  specie*  of  AJuga  as  the  above,  which  in 
As  it  was  not  agreed  in  writing  that  the  land  ?u  probability  is  the  dark-leaved  form  of  A.  repUns, 
was  tn  he  cultivated  ns  n  nnrUl  known  as  purpurea.  VV  hat  is  wrong  with  the  plant  we 

was  to  be  cultivated  as  a  market  garden,  the  r,ntl0l  MV  from  a  couple  of  small  ami  badly  crushed 

Market  (taruoners  Compensation  Act  has  no  leaven.  lUthor  than  confine  thin  free-Krowlng  hardy 
application.  Perhaps  if  you  a^k  your  land-  plant  ton  "4S  pot,"  It  would  do  better  were  it  planted  In 
lord,  ho  will  allow  you  to  remove'  some,  at  ordinary  garden  toil.  In  all  probability  the  leaves  uo  but 
i  .  i  ,  .  the  oldest  that  arc  putting  on  an  annual  decay.  In  spring 

least,  of  the  plants  referred  to,  or  take  thorn  of  again  the  plant  will  he  all  light  if  yon  do  not  coddle  it  ton 
you  by  valuation.— K.  C.  T.]  much. 

Will.— I  own  two  freehold  houses  and  have  my  life  .  Pillar  Roses,  etc.  (•/.  A.  SI.).  1.  The  Vines  and 


insured.  1  want  to  leave  the  rents  and  interest  on  invest-  ,‘illar  Hoses  would  do  as  you  suggest ;  tho  former  would 
ments  to  my  wife  during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  he  'n  dherways  also  he  suitable.  Tne  support*  should 
divided  equally  amongst  my  children.  Will  you  tell  me  ’lc  billy  1'*  feet  to  Id  feet  out  of  ground  or  much  of  the 
how  to  nmke  such  n  will?— (Iakiikxrk.  '  distant  effect  would  he  lost.  S,  Tho  best  effect  will  lie 

|  It  is  always  dosirable  to  employ  a  solicitor  to  '!-v,  J,1“"tl,ig  each  kind  alone,  and  the  crimson 

„.;n  t  •  ii  should  divide  the  yellow  and  white,  employing  a  Vino  at 

mako  a  will  disposing  of  real  property,  espooially  cvory  th,r,|  or  f01lrt|,  ,.ili„r.  If  you  inquire  any  mon- 
where  a  lifo  interest  is  given  to  some  person,  colour  in  flowering  things  the  Clematis  would  lie  useful. 
To  otlect  your  purpose  with  safety  you  must  4’,We"'e  no  objection  to  the  I  .arch  being  used,  n.  The 
loave  your  property  and  money  to  trustees  ,,lllar’  '"'J'  10  al,0,lt  H  ,cct  al>art- 
during  the  lifo  of  vour  wife  ‘The  fnllou  ino  Spanish  Iris  and  Ixlas  (Sirs.  J.  It.  Davies).— 
uuruig  we  mo  or  your  wilt.  ine  following  ix|M  arc  best  planted  at  the  latter  end  of  February  in  a 
form  would  suit  your.purpose  : —  warm,  sunny  position;  they  prefer  a  deep,  very  sandy 

This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  soil,  burying  the  bulbs  not  more  than  :t  Inches,  Both 
“  Gardener,''  of  1 19,  A.  B.C,  street,  London.  I  Spanish  and  English  Irises,  and  Indeed,  all  bulbous  Irises 
..ii  i  a  a  _  a  without  exception,  should  be  planted  as  early  in  autumn 

hereby  revoke  all  former  wills  and  testaments.  as  possible.  When  Ionic  retained  in  the  dry  state  a  specie* 

1  appoint - ,  of  100, - street,  London,  and  of  dry  rot  sets  in,  ami  the  bull*,  while  apparently  sou  ml 

- ,  of  10, - —street,  Birmingham,  executors  and  rtnn  when  planted,  arc  often  quite  uselew.  Plant 

and  trustees  of  this  my  will.  And  I  give,  devise  AJI.  """ 

w-h  chmYV  n,8^  n“n  i’  a,,d  Eighteen  best  Roses  for  market  (//.  /*.).—  As 

personal,  of  which  I  may  die  possessed  unto  my  y0u  desire  free-flowering  kinds  for  outdoor  cultivation, 
said  trustees  upon  trust  to  pay  tho  income  there-  and  to  possess  at  same  time  well-shaped  buds,  wo  think 
from  to  my  wifo  during  her  life,  and  on  her  the  following  will  meet  your  requirements :  AnnoOllivier, 

„„„„  ♦m.nf  r  .I _ •  (J.  Nttiionnand.  Mine.  Abel  <  hatenay,  Francis  Dubnonl, 

death  upon  trust  for  my  children  then  living,  souvenir  du  President  Carnot.  Caroline  Testout,  Mm. 
ana  t no  issue  then  living  of  any  of  thorn  who  W.  J.  tlrant,  Souvenir  do  la  Mulmaiton,  Houquct  d’Or, 
may  have  died  previously  thereto  leaving  issue,  Gustavo  Kegin,  Mme.  Ilosu*.  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  W.  a. 
such  issue  to  take  equally  among  them,  Tf  more 

than  one,  their  deceased  parent  a  share,  and  the  novelties,  Corslllna  and  Liberty,  will  ulso  he  grand  for 
shares  of  all  of  them  to  bo  paid  or  to  bo  trails-  this  purpose. 

ferred  to  them  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-  Worms  on  lawns  to.  !>.).— To  get  rid  of  these 
one  years.  Dated  this - day  of - ,  19IMI.  pests,  get  fresh  lime,  slack  It  In  a  shed,  then  at  night. 

I Minnnd  \  after  it  becomes  dark,  go  with  some  in  a  fiox  or  pail  and 

...  ,  ,  .....  f  'ARnESJSIt.  cost  It  thickly  all  over  the  lawn.  That  will  cause  many  of 

.Signed  by  tne  testator  as  his  last  will  and  the  worms  to  become  sick  and  possibly  die.  You  can  also 
testament  in  the  presence  of  us  both  present  at  put  a  bushel  of  soot  into  a  coarse  bag,  and  Boakl  t  for 
the  same  time,  who  here  in  his  presence  and  at 


rr  ae  Ulv  ^  lrrqu(nt|v  moved.  Then  with  a  large  water-pot, 

hi®  request,  and  in  tho  pr09onco  of  each  other  also  at  night,  well  naturate  HO  much  of  the  lawn  m  it  will 

hereunto  aubscribe  our  names  as  witnesses.  do.  Keep  on  with  thi«,  and  in  time  you  will  kill  the 

A.  B.t  of  C.  D.  Joiner.  worms.  Strong  lime-water  in  aa  efficacious.  No  doubt 

IP  ir  v  w  iiinoir*.  vour  oabsolliia  damp  and  generates  worms.  The  lime 

^  t-*.  11.,  Ot  K.  M.,  Blacksmith,  drafting! and  Waterings  will  destroy  the  iwsts,  and  help  to 


I  G.  H„  of  K.  M„  Blacksmith.  . 

fgic  -K. at  * 
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(Haylake).—' This  in  an 
now  whether  it  Implies 


Perennials  near  the  sea 

indefinite  phrase,  anil  we  ilo  not  know 
a  position  in  a  seaside  garden  or  a  garden  some  three  or 
lour  miles  removed  from  the  sea.  In  either  case,  you  will 
And  that  many  Lilies  are  a  complete  success.  A  large 
number  of  the  varying  species  of  Anemones  or  Windflowers 
do  splendidly ;  also  Irises,  Doronicums,  Larkspurs,  ( ten- 
tranthus  ruber  (this  is  often  a  perfect  sheet  of  blossom  on 
any  old  wall  or  rocky  crag),  Daffodils,  Muscaris,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Lenten  Roses,  Gaillardias.  Statices,  any  of  the  Ccn- 
taureas  or  Cornflower  family,  the  Achilleas,  and  many 
others.  Pampas  Grass,  Tritoinas,  Monthrctias,  Ifoceonia 
•  ordata,  Homneya  Coulter!,  and  .Michaelmas  Daisies,  are 
other  important  things  for  such  places. 

Selection  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  ( J .  /f.). — 
The  varieties  you  propone  to  plant  ar«?  all  first-rate  kinds, 
and  we  could  not  advise  you  to  discard  one  of  them  ;  but 
doubtless  you  would  like  a  little  more  variety.  We  there¬ 
fore  name  nine  more,  which  would  enable  you  to  plant 
two  each  of  the  Pi  kinds,  l-'or  the  information  of  our 
reader*  we  will  repeat  your  list,  which  is  as  follows :  Mine. 

I.amhard.  Com  tease  lie  Nadallluc,  Maman  Cocliet,  Caroline 
Testont,  Grace  Darling,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mar- 
■  luise  l.itta,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Viscountess  Folkestone. 
The  nine  we  recommend  arc :  Marie  van  Iloutte,  Anna 
Olllvior,  Papa  Gontler,  Mine,  lloste,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatci.ay,  G.  Nabonnand,  Killarney,  and  Grass  au 
Teplitz.  Sis  good  standard*  for  planting  in  the  lawn  would 
lie:  Mrs.  John  l-alng,  Ulrich  Drunner,  La  France,  Gloire 
do  Dijon,  Augustine  Guinolsseau,  and  Marie  il'urleana. 

Olematla  from  seeds  (-'/.  /*.  /••  //.).— I  ideas  the 
seeds  are  sown  while  perfectly  fresh  they  remain  a  long 
time  in  the  soil,  and  in  any  case  arc  assisted  by  slight 
warmtn.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  seeds  to  lie  dormant 
for  two  year",  and  if  you  know  that  they  were  generally 
sound,  It  Is  possible  many  seedlings  may  yet  appear.  It 
is,  however,  not  In  the  least  likely  that  the  seedling*  will 
represent  the  parent  in  colour  or  even  In  form,  as  these 
things  are  so  readily  cross-fertilised  by  insects.  We  have 
seen  seedling  Clematises  with  blossoms  each  more  than  a 
foot  across,  hut  possessing  no  merit  when  compared  with 
the  best  forms  in  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan 
to  rolse  these  things  from  seed,  for  the  latter  are  more 
likely  to  possess  a  robustness  of  constitution  not  found 
generally  in  the  grafted  plan  s.  Seedlings,  too,  may 
(mseess  greater  Immunity  from  disease. 

Delphiniums  (A  mofeur).— 1,  You  are  mistaken  con¬ 
cerning  your  plant  not  having  dowered,  for  the  small 
piece  you  sent  contained  several  perfect  seeds.  It  is  the 
common  Hemp  (I  annahis  saliva).  2.  With  respect  to  the 
Delphiniums,  it  will  be  best  by  reason  of  the  clayey 
nature  of  the  soil  In  your  district  to  retain  the  plants  In 
pots  till  early  In  March,  and  then  plant  out  In  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground.  If  you  have  many  you  had  best  prepare  a 
good-sized  lied  by  digging  deeply  and  giving  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  some  sharp  grit,  as  rood-sweeping*  or 
sind.  Ilod  you  planted  them  out  last  spring  they  would 
now  have  been  of  a  good  size,  and  the  majority  large 
enough  to  bloom  next  year,  which  is  now  doubtful.  If  the 
bill  of  earth  is  hard  you  had  best  shake  all  the  soil  away 
when  you  plant  in  tho  open.  Take  care  slugs  ilo  not 
devour  the  crowns  during  winter. 

Border  flowers  ( Flowers).—!  arnatlons  would  do 
||  Ilte  well  If  the  ground  Is  well  dug,  but  not  too  strongly 
manured  ;  but  seedlings  would  not  flower  next  year  even 
if  sown  now.  Margaret  Carnations  would,  however,  flower 
if  s  iwn  in  February,  if  these  would  suit  you.  We  think 
you  have  room  for  about  two  dozen  dwarf  Roses,  planting 
them  in  two  alternate  lines,  the  front  one  about  2  feet 
from  the  path.  Then  In  front  of  the  Rose*  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Carnations,  and  between  these  a  collection  of 
Daffodils,  planted  i|uite  il  inches  deep,  to  make  a  spring 
display,  and  a  bonier  of  ller  M  •  jesty  I’ink  in  front  of  all. 
Among  the  Roses  you  could  plant  Gladioli,  Tiger  Lilies, 
and  l.lliuuis,  while  at  the  back  you  may  plant  Delphiniums, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tritonus,  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes.  In  this  way  you  would  get  a  display  of  good 
bloom  for  months  in  succession. 

Preparing  ground  for  Gloire  do  Dijon  Rose 

(//.  ./.  A')— This  old  favourite,  being  a  rapid  grower, 
should  have  good  soil  at  the  commencement.  It  is  best  to 
remove  the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feel  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  width.  Fork  up  the  bottom,  then  till  up  the  hole  with 
some  good  loam,  previously  adding  one-third  the  quantity 
of  well-rotted  manure.  Should  new  soil  be  difficult  to 
procure,  mix  with  that  removed  some  good  artificial 
manure,  such  as  guano,  at  tho  rate  of  about  a  (1-inch  pot- 
fill  to  n  barrow-load  of  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  like 
good  loam  to  start  Roses  growing  freely.  Supposing  the 
subsoil  is  heavy  clay,  it  would  bo  as  well  to  remove  an 
extra  n  inches  and  replace  this  with  some  larger  stones  or 
clinker*  to  assist  the  drainage  ;  but,  of  course,  if  subsoil 
Is  gravelly,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  artificial  drain¬ 
age.  A  good  red  Rose  for  greenhouse  would  lie  Gheslmnt 
Hybrid.  W.  A.  Richardson  would  be  a  good  orange  colour, 
and  lioiupiet  d’Or  yellow.  The  suns  preparation  would 
lu  advisable  for  this  plant  as  for  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  out¬ 
doors. 

Rosen  for  market  work  grown  outdoors 

(A.  II  ). — The  six  most  profitable  kinds  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  General  Jacqueminot,  Souvenir  dc  la  Malmaison, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Caroline  Testout,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  plant  these 
largely.  You  might  test  the  following  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  to  find  out  whether  they  were  suitable  to  your  trade. 
Tney  certainly  provide  quantities  of  very  lovely  button¬ 
hole  flowers,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  specially 
gyod.  It'll:  ‘Fisher  Holmes,  ‘Papa  Gontler,  'Grass  au 
I'eplltz,  "Francis  Dubrieul.  I ‘ink  Mrs.  Shannon  Craw¬ 
ford,  La  France,  ‘Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  'Mine.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Mme.  .lules  Grolcz,  Armosa.  Whit':  Mme.  G.  ilruant, 
Clio,  Gloire  Lyonnaisc,  Mme.  I'lantier,  Mm«.  Hardy. 
Cream,  yellow,  aiul  nramje :  "Gustave  Regis,  ‘Mine, 
lloste,  Marie  Van  Iloutte,  Safrano,  'Mme  Faloot,  "IV.  A. 
Richardson,  ‘Mme.  P.  Cochet,  'Mme.  Moreau,  Queen 
Mab,  Perle  d'Or.  Marvchol  Niel  grown  in  bush  form 
v  lelds  a  fine  lot  of  useful  flowers  during  the  season.  The 
kinds  described  in  list  as  climbers  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  almost  naturally,  in  some  oases  bending  over  the 
long  shoots,  then  plenty  of  pretty  buds  will  be  secured. 
As  to  stocks,  we  should  advise  own  roots  for  General 
Jacqueminot,  the  seedling  Brier  for  tbo^Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  anil  Polvanthos,  and  Mam-tti  0|seedlipiejiric* 
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Pruning  Marechal  Niel  under  glass  (Con- 
slant  Realtor).  You  did  quite  right  to  thin  this  fine 
specimen  of  yours  soon  after  it  flowered  last  spring.  As  a 
rule,  very  little  pruning  is  required  until  the  plant  has 
flowered  again,  hut  as  you  find  the  growths  much  too 
thick  for  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  you  may 
certainly  remove  some  of  the  weakest  at  once.  Be  careful 
to  preserve  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ri|>est  shoots,  as 
these  will  afford  you  the  liest  blossoms,  Ten  inches  apart 
are  none  too  close  for  the  rods.  We  are  pleased  you  find 
this  grand  Rose  a  source  of  profit,  and  it  should  increase 
in  value  each  year.  You  must  try  and  avoid  the  common 
error  of  overcropping.  Many  plants  of  this  Rose  are  pre¬ 
maturely  killed  by  so  doing,  although  the  great  enemy 
canker  is  liable  to  attack  the  most  healthy-looking 
specimen.  Should  you  observe  signs  of  this  canker, 
known  by  an  extra  swelling  near  the  graft,  plant  a  young 
specimen  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  one  when 
it  does  fail,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  discard  the  old 
one  so  long  as  it  continues  to  produce  plenty  of  annual 
growths. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling  Orange-tree  (Constant  /leader).— Seed¬ 
ling  Orange-trees,  like  all  fruit  trees  raised  from  seed,  are 
much  longer  in  becoming  fruitful  than  are  others  budded 
or  grafted.  No  doubt  your  Orange  will  fruit  in  a  year  or 
two.  If  you  have  it  grafted  with  scions  taken  from  some 
other  tree,  then,  of  course,  it  will  no  longer  be  your  seed¬ 
ling.  We  take  it  the  special  interest  you  have  in  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  you  havo  raised  it  from  seed. 

Quince  marmalade  (M.  Lindsay).  —  Put  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar  into  a  preserving  pan,  with  lialf-a- 
pint  of  water :  let  it  l«oil.  Then  put  in  the  Quinces,  which 
should  have  been  cut  in  half,  removing  the  core,  and  allow 
them  to  Iroil  slowly  till  tender,  when  they  should  lie 
removed  and  put  Into  Jars,  When  cold  and  set  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  salad  oil  over  the  top.  Tie  |>aper  over 
the  Jar,  and  place  in  a  dry,  warm  place  till  wanted. 

Gross  Raspberry-canes  (.Vnf.Wb.r)  — Judging  by 
the  description  you  give  of  your  Raspberry -cane% which 
are  III  feet  In  height  and  branching  strongly,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  think  that  your  soil  Is  a  dump  one,  and 
that  there  is  danger  such  gross  cants  may  not  ripen  to  be¬ 
come  fruitful  next  year.  In  any  case,  your  best  course 
now  is  to  prune  these  side  shoots  to  the  bud  nearest  the 
main  stem,  anil  to  cut  off  at  least '!  feet  from  the  lop*  of 
the  canes,  os  that  will  at  onco  check  further  luxuriance, 
and  may  help  the  canes  to  ripen  and  harden.  You  can 
shorten  back  the  canes  to  II  feet  later  in  the  winter.  We 
should  nisi  have  those  now  standing  thinned  out,  not 
leaving  them  loo  thick.  A  light  forking  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  will  also  do  good,  as  that  will  enable  the  air  to 
enter  ami  sweeten  it.  A  top-dressing  of  wood-ashes  and 
old  mortar- rubbish  would  be  helpful. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spent  Hops  as  manure  /  F.  P.)  It  Is  very 
evident  that  your  large  heap  of  snout  brewer’s  Hops  is  In 
as  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  and  is  likely  to 
engender  sickness  because  of  its  offenslvem-ss.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  Is  to  either  smother  it  with  lime  and  soil, 
or  else  to  have  it  carted  and  spread  on  to  ground  where  It 
can  later  Ik-  dug  or  ploughed  In,  and  have  at  once  n  thick 
dusting  of  lime  to  keep  down  the  stench.  As  to  tho  value 
of  spent  Hops  as  manure,  we  do  not  prize  them  very 
highly.  They  are  much  about  the  same  as  half-decayed 
straw.  When  frtsh  from  the  brewery  and  sweet  they  do 
very  well  to  spread  a  Ik)  lit  amongst  cro|>*  in  the  summer  os 
a  mulch.  But,  failing  that,  they  may  be  mixed  with 
stable  or  farmyard  manure,  or  vegetable  refuse,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  turned  to  help  them  to  decompose  without 
becoming  obnoxious.  If  applied  to  ground,  get  them  spread 
over  and  buried  in  quickly. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  (.V.  ,V.)  —We  can  hold  you  out 
no  ho|s  s  ofbclng  able  to  purchase  large  root*  of  Rhubarb 
for  forcing,  except  there  may  lie  a  market  garden  in  your 
locality  that  is  being  broken  up.  It  is  no  use  to  have 
small  roots  for  forcing.  To  do  this  on  any  considerable 
male  you  want  at  least  a  qunrter  of  an  acre  of  ground  at 
disposal,  planting  this  winter  one-third  of  it  with  pur¬ 
chased  roots,  which  will  have  about  one  or  two  crowns 
only.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked,  cleaned,  and 
heavily  manured,  the  plants  being  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and 
:i  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  three  year*  they  will  be 
strong,  with  nine  or  ten  crowns  each.  Lift  and  block 
close  together  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time  in  your  cellar,  filling 
in  round  them  with  soil.  That  would  keep  up  a  supply 
for  some  time.  But  then  each  year  you  must  plant  other 
voting  roots,  and  so  keep  up  a  perpetual  supply  of  them. 
S'our  latest  forced  or  blanched  roots  could  he  divided  for 
replanting.  The  liest  varieties  are  Hawke’s  Champagne 
and  Victoria.  Rhubarb  needs  a  deep,  stilflsh  loam,  with 
plenty  of  manure  added. 

Shaded  vegetable  garden  (/'.  a.).— When  you 
have  grublied  out  your  old  Black  Currant-bushes  and 
burned  them  on  the  ground  with  any  other  tree  branches 
or  garden  rubbish  you  can  obtain,  spread  the  ashes,  with 
a  good  dressing  of  manure,  over  the  ground,  and  have  it 
dug  fully  12  inches  deep.  Do  that  as  early  a*  you  can, 
nm!  let  it  Weruugli  for  the  winter.  Tlien  in  February  fork 
the  ground  over  (I  inches  deep  to  pulverise  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  you  may  sow  Brood  Beans.  Aliout  the 
middle  of  March  sow  Peas  and  a  second  lot  of  Beans,  and 
more  Peas  later.  They  will  do  all  the  better  in  the 
summer  for  being  in  partially  shaded  ground.  You  can 
leave  room  for  a  good  row  of  Runner  Beans  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  shading  to  be  sown  at  the  end  of  May. 
When  the  Beans  and  Peas  come  off  follow  on  with  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  and  White  Broccoli  plants.  There  are 
few  free-growing  summer  crops  that  should  not  do  well  in 
your  shaded  soil,  especially  if  It  Iw  fairly  retentive  and  in 
good  condition. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

/>  S.  M.— You  are  keeping  the  house  and  the  border  far 
too  wet,  hence  the  shanking  and  cracking  of  the  berries. 
The  tub  full  of  water  is  also  injurious,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  mildew.  The  roots  have  evidently  got  into 
l>ad  soil  also,  as  shown  by  the  shanking.  You  ought  to 
grow  nothing  In  the  Vine  border,  as  the  wntcring  neces¬ 
sary  only  sours  the  border  on  the  surface,  while  the 

tom  roots  are,  perha|>s,  quite  dry. - A. ./.  /fof«-rf*yj-j 

.would  strongly  advise  you,  if  you  do  not  cnreJt<J 


ant.  the  trees  after  filling  up  the 


wiwmsiT 


ground  as  it  is.  By  burying  the  sU-ins  of  the  trees  you 

will  injure  them,  and  very  probably  kill  them. - 

A.  H.  II'.— The  Iceland  Poppy  is  quite  hardy,  and  should 
stand  during  tho  winter  in  the  position  you  mention.  It 
is  not  a  true  perennial,  and  should  lie  raised  from  seed 

every  year. - IF.  J.— You  cannot  do  better  than  grow 

( ,'hemin.  Challenger,  or  Conference.  The  lime  will  wear 
off  in  time.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  sea-sand  for 
the  purpose  you  mention,  but  should  prefer  silver-sand  in 

every  way. - Then.  Dury.—We  can  find  no  mention  of 

the  subject  you  refer  to  as  being  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  2« 

- Yarrab.— You  can  apply  some  bone-meal  in  the  carl> 

spring,  slightly  forking  It  In.  We  would  strongly  advise 
you  not  to  dig  such  borders,  os  this  destroys  the  surface 
roots  and  weakens  the  plants.  Manures  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  such  ns  guano,  etc.,  can  now  lie  had  very 

cheaply. - A  Cotwlanl  Beider.— We  have  no  doubt  that 

overcropping  is  the  cause  of  your  Grapes  failing  to  colour 
properly.  The  crop  of  fruit  must  bo  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  Vine.  Char  Stoke.— I  'hallenger  or  one 
of  the  varieties  now  recommended  for  the  open  air.  Any 

of  the  white  Asters  ought  to  suit  jour  purpoae. - 

Marmalaile.— Yea,  you  may  repot  them  now,  as  they  will 
only  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Give  them  a  little  heat  If  you 
can  to  start  the  root*  into  action,  and  see  that  the  leaves 

are  kept  clean. - ./nines  Cooper. — 1‘lant  in  good  soil, 

using  good  things  to  hang  over  the  stones,  nnd  these  in  a 
few  years  will  he  quite  sufficient  to  hide  all  trace  of  any 
■tones  that  you  may-  use  in  forming  the  rockwork.— 
Cons/ant  Header,  Ihoinsbor. — Sec  reply  to  your  query  in 
our  issue  of  Oct.  Ill,  p.  427,  middle  column.— Jo*.  C. 
Allman.— The  best  way  is  to  use  the  peal-Moss-manure  aa 
a  top-dressing  only. 


","  Any  lommunieatione  mpeeting  plant i  or  fruiti 
sent  to  name  Mould  always  accompany  tAe  pares/, 
which  ihould  be  addressed  to  the  Edito>  of  Gaanaxins 
Iliubtratxd,  37,  Soulhampton-etreet,  Strand.  W.C.  No 
more  than  Jour  kindt  aj  fruite  or  iowen  for  naming 
.hnuld  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Jim.  dmfer.en.— Impossible  to 

name  without  seeing  flowers. - Ahlertun. —  I'leroina 

Gaiiilichaudianum. - /'.  I,.  Clark.  —  Helianthus  rigidu*. 

- Xttrark.— Cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. - 

Donat,  —  1,  Golden  Rod  (Soliilago  Virgaurea)  ;  2, 
Astrantia  major. - It.  Si  ram).—  We  eannol  under¬ 
take  to  name  It  scs. - IF.  L.—  1,  Doronicum  cau- 

castcum  :  2,  Helianthus  rigidut  Miss  Mcllish  ;  J. 

Ilelcnium  autumnale  piunlhini - •/.  T.  II.—  2,  Send 

in  flower  ;  4,  Juniperu*  sinensis. - Ace.— Polygonum 

cuspidutiim. - Trrgertha.  —  Kscalioiiia  momevidensi*. 

- Lrx.  —  Cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses.  - 

Laili/  Mary  Carry.— I,  Aster  llnifolius:  2,  Aster  hori- 

zontalis ;  Aster  Novm-Angllie,  very  good  form. - 

Orange, —  1,  Begonia  metafiles ;  2,  Pelargonium  Harry 

llieover. - Mm.  S.  Boulnii».— Merino  Folhergilli. — - 

Abbey. — 1,  Pyrethrum  ullginosum  ;  2,  Aster  Novm-Angllr 
11,  Aster  Novi* Hclgti ;  4  and  Please  send  better  speci¬ 
mens. - K.  /..—Impossible  to  name  from  such  scraps. 

-  John  Murdoeh.  —  Pteris  serrulata  cristatn.  - 

S.  IF.  F.— Kscalloniu  iiterocladon. - M.  .4.  Shine. — 

Clematis  orientalls  ;  apply  to  T.  Smith,  Newry. - A.  II  C. 

— 1,  Aster  horlzontalis ;  2  and  8,  Varieties  of  A.  Novi- 

Heigh:  4,  Novm-Angliai  ruber. - C.  F.  F.  Common 

Spindle-tree  (Kuonymus  europams)  — d.  /,.— Tllland.ia 

Linden!. - O'.  II.  Wnml.— 1,  Biota  orientalls  nurea  ;  2, 

Cupressus  l.awsoniuna ;  8,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  4.  Biota 
orientalls  falcatn ;  6,  Thuja  plicata;  <1,  AlUes  (Picea) 
Fraser! - (It  instead  —  AsUr  horizontalis. 

Names  Of  fruits.— <>'.  S..  York —l,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth;  2,  Dumolow’e  Seedling;  8,  Brantley's  Seedling;  4. 
Dium low's  Seedling;  1,  Heurrc  d'Amanlis;  2,  Souvenir 
du  Congress  :  8.  Beurrt  clairgeau ;  4,  Duchess  de  Moray. 

- I'oitney.—  l,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  ('ox's  orange 

Pippin;  8,  old  Hawthorndcn ;  4,  Beilin'  Hard}-. - 

l»r.  tinillrmartl,  Cambridge.— \.  Herefordshire  Beauty  : 

2.  Brandy  Apple  ;  8,  Not  recognised  -  |>oor  specimen  ;  (, 
Pickering’s  Seedling;  6,  Sime  a"  No.  2;  G,  Golden  Noble 

- Minor  A.  II  —  7d,  Thompson's  ;  71,  Marie  Louise  ;  72, 

Mario  Louise  d'l'ccle ;  73,  Ileum'  Hardy. - /-.’.  /’.—Pear 

BeuriO  Die). - II.  Hold  a  oft.  Pear:  1,  Uaronne  de 

Mello;  2,  Cellini;  3,  Stirling  Castle ;  4,  Striped  Beauflu. 

- IF.  W.  //.—Lane’s  Prince  Albert. - ./.  H’.  Sweat  man. 

— Kuully  rend  our  rules  as  to  the  naming  of  fruit.  1  >, 
Striped  Beaufln ;  13,  llawthoruden  :  34,  Court  of  Wick: 

10,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  S,  Not  recognised. - Annie  V 

Laing.— Apple  Yorkshire  Greening. - II.  G.  R.— Pear 

BeurrA  d’Aremlierg. - lex.— Apples;  1,  Cox’s  Pomona; 

2,  Poor  specimen  of  Winter  Hawthomden  ;  8,  Old  Non¬ 
pareil  ;  4,  Norfolk  Beaufln  ;  a,  Hawthomden  ;  0,  Evidently 

Glou  Morceau. - II.  IF.  Gamut.— Apples  :  1,  Ri  baton 

Pippin;  2,  l-oril  Suflield.  Pears:  3,  lieu  mi  Hardy;  4, 

Pilmastoii  Duchess. - Char,  II.  linker.— Kindly  read  our 

piles  as  to  the  naming  ol  fruit.  41,  Feam’s  Pippin  ;  32, 
Yorkshire  Greening ;  others  too  poor  specimens  to  lie  able 

to  identify. - J.  /’.—Apple  llymer;  Pear  Autumn 

llergainolle. - 0  Rigen.—l,  Beauty  of  Kent:  2,  Royal 

Pearnmln  ;  3,  Hollandbury  ;  4,  lies*  Pool ;  fi,  Not  recog¬ 
nised ;  (I,  Striped  Beaufln. - II.  >’. — 1 ,  Deux  S-nurs  :  2, 

Itiuhop's  Thumb  ;  :i,  Caimol’g  Uoivamot. - O.  O.  K. 

Pear  Bellisime  d’Hiver— slewing  Pear. - .lame*  Stephens. 

—Pear :  1,  Beurrc-  Supertln.  Apples ;  2,  Golden  Noble  ; 

3,  Not  recognised ;  4,  Kentish  Fillboskct ;  S,  Norfolk 

Beaufln ;  0  and  7,  Please  send  better  specimens. - 

T.  D.  — 1,  Striped  Beaufln  ;  2,  London  Pippin  ;  3, 
Northern  Greening;  4,  Gloria  Mundi.  Pears:  I,  Glou 

Morceau;  2,  Specimen  too  iioor. - IF.  II.  Heel.— Pear*: 

A,  Glou  Morceau  ;  B,  Passe  Colmar;  C,  Please  send  better 

specimens;  D,  Beurrc  I/iel. - Adam  1,  Possibly  Slur- 

mer,  should  like  to  sec  again;  2,  Winter  llawthoruden; 

3,  Rhode  Island  Greening  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins. - 

Kmiuirer. — 1,  Louise  Bonne;  2,  Knight’s  Monarch; 

Beurrd  Bose :  4,  Beurrc  Supeifln. - /■’.  IF.  X.—\,  Bed 

Streaked  Apple  ;  small  Emperor  Alexander;  2,  Fearn  s 

Pippin.- - .S.  Lovell.— Fvedale’s  St.  Germain,  a  stewing 

Pear.  _ 

Catalogues  received.— Peter  Lambert,  Trier.— 

/fuse  Catalogue.  WHO- Hr) l. - Geo.  Jackman  and  Son. 

Woking  — 1‘lant  Catalogue. - Vilniorin,  AndrU-ux  et 

Oie.,  Paris.— Seed*  for  Autumn  Sowing:  Special  Lint  of 

Gladioli ;  Lint  of  Button' e  Plant*  and  Strawberries. - 

,  W.  Smith,  and  Son,  Aberdeen.—  Descriptive  Catalogue  or 
I  FoHit  Trees'  Fro  it  Trees,  Boses,  etc.,  and  Catalogue  oj 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  SOIL 
AND  CLIMATIC. 

It  is  difficult  to  toll  wliethor  a  Strawberry  will 
suit  any  soil  or  not  by  the  description  it  is  sent 
out  with.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  notes 
by  “  J.  C.  R  ”  (p.  4-25).  I  know  of  no  fruit  so 
capricious  as  the  Strawberry,  as  often  a  variety 
will  do  well  in  one  garden  and  badly  in  anothor 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  This  arises 
generally  from  soil  and  surroundings.  In  my 
garden  kinds  that  will  not  grow  are  a  great 
success  in  a  garden  on  a  hill  eloso  by.  This 
garden  being  ia  a  low,  moist  sanation,  I  can 
quite  understand  the  position  of  “  J.  C.  R  ," 
and  bis  experience  witli  Royal  Sovereign.  When 
ill  It  WOS  put  firHt  on  ihe  market,  I.Tikomany 
more,  was  taken  with  if,  mid  planted  it  largely. 
Being  somewhat  tied  for  space  1  did  not  give  it 
the  room  it  needed,  with  the  result  that  tho 
foliage  became  Urge  and  tall,  falling  on  the 
ground  and  covering  tho  fruit,  so  that  tho  air 
and  wind  could  not  get  amongst  it.  A  rainy 
time  followed,  with  tho  result  that  many  of  tho 
best  berries  rotted  before  they  began  1 1  colour, 
and  I  did  not  got  half  tho  crop.  This  kind 
is  not  suitable  for  a  low,  damp  situation, 
and  should  always  be  planted  wide  apart 
Undoubtedly  thoro  is  more  in  what  ‘‘,1.  C.  R.” 
sajs  regarding  the  effie1.  the  wind  lias  on  the 
fruit  than  many  think.  This  is  Been  by  planta¬ 
tions  groxing  in  the  open  fields,  lfero  tho 
foliage  is  not  so  thick,  anil  tho  wind  soon  driiu 
it;  but  in  low- lying  gardens  the  fotiago  is 
never  drv  in  moist  woathor,  even  if  it  doc3  not 
rain.  Were  it  not  from  tho  fact  of  the  soil  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  stony  subsoil,  I  should  bo  able  to  grow 
only  a  very  few  kinds.  Often  the  air  has  more 
to  do  with  damping  than  the  soil.  Undoubtedly 
soil  that  drains  quickly  is  helpful.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  moro  benefit  is  obtained  by  dooply 
working  the  Moil  before  planting,  using  matorinl 
to  koop  it  open,  than  by  placing  the  enormous 
amount  of  manure  in  the  soil  some  think  necos- 
sary,  a<  this  engenders  a  soft  growth.  I  am 
convinced  that  <Jry,  warm  air  is  the  greatest 
promoter  of  flavour,  anil  not  rich  manure,  as 
many  would  have  us  boliovo. 

I  have  never  considered  Royal  Sovereign  of 
good  flavour.  Growing  sido  by  side  with 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Royal  Sovereign  was 
tasteless,  so  much  so  that  I  am  planting  more 
of  Vicomtesse,  as  no  kind  is  moro  reliable  than 
this.  I  find  the  majority  of  sorts  useless  in 
this  damp  position.  Many  that  aro  not  soft  in 
borry  are  prone  to  mildew.  Tho  old  Kcon's 
wants  a  lot  of  beating  for  home  use.  It  does 
well  in  this  garden.  Sir  C.  Napier  refuses  to 
grow  with  mo  under  any  conditions.  I  am 
glad  to  see  “  J.  C.  R.”  mentions  Rivers’  Eliza. 
This  used  to  do  splendidly  in  a  Norfolk  garden 
twenty-fivo  years  ago,  and  I  understand  from  a 
friond  it  is  still  largoly  grown  in  the  North.  I 
think  a  large  number  of  our  new  Strawberries 
lack  the  constitution  of  some  of  tho 


kinds,  such  as  Alice  Mauiler  Eleanor,  etc.  I  nor. 
do  I  think  we  have  made  tno  improv<n»uuk 


somo  fancy.  To  bo  successful  with  Straw¬ 
berries  it  is  a  question  of  growing  kinds  that 
suit  the  soil  and  situation. 

J.  Crook,  Fonle  Alley,  Chard. 

—  Tho  notes  by  “  J.  C.  R.”  in  a  recent 
issue  are  vory  interesting  when  comparison  is 
drawn  between  Scotch  and  English  grown 
Strawbenios.  One  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  limited  selection  of  varieties  t hat 
scorn  to  be  Huitcd  to  Scotland,  ami  how  little 
known  tho40  are  in  the  south.  I  have  looked 
through  sevoral  English  Strawberry  lists  to 
ascertain  what  aro  their  qualifications  and 
recommendations,  but  neither  of  tho  sorts 
which  suit  your  correspondent's  soil  and  purpose 
is,  I  find,  mentioned.  I  am  not  in  tho  least 
surprised  to  find  that  Royal  Sovereign  fails 
when  tho  ntmosphero  and  soil  aro  so  m  -isturo 
laden,  and  I  should  not  have  expected  such  a 

So od  word  for  President.  Your  correspondent 
nos  not  mention  Mr.  Carmichael’s  now  Scotch- 
raised  varieties  ;  those  certainly  ought  to  do 
bettor  than  somo  of  the  English  kinds,  although 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  theso  aro  tho  pio- 
duction  of  English  parent  varieties  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  so  much  difference  in  a  crop 
that,  ends  in  June,  ami  that  which  commences 
in  the  first  or  second  week  in  July.  Does  it 
moan  that  “J.  C.  R.  "  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  and 
wrote  July  for  a  Inter  month?  1  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  hot  ween  our 
season  and  that  of  Scotland  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  at  least  a  month.  Hero,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  I  lmd  gathered  no  fruit  until  tho  end 
of  June  and  the  crop  extended  until  past  tho 
middle  of  July  this  year.  A  very  wet  July  is 
tho  opposite  oxtremo  to  that  wo  have  experi¬ 
enced  down  hero  for  some  years.  Our  plants 
suffered  from  drought,  while  “  J.  C.'.  R.”  gets  a 
corresponding  deluge.  Thoro  aro  many  of  our 
Strawberries  that  would  not  pay  to  cultivate 
had  wo  the  continuous  rains  of  Scotland  to 
reckon  with  in  their  ripening  season. 

Has  “J.  C.  R."  used  tho  wire  supports  for 
Strawberries  ?  If  thoy  havo  a  value,  it  should  he 
in  a  locality  such  as  his,  where  fruit  rots  through 
its  contact  with  wet  ground.  The  climate  of 
Scotland  must  present  a  vast  range  of  difference 
between  thnt  of  the  west  and  southern  parts  of 
England,  and  while  somo  things  attain  groat 
perfection  in  that  country,  they  aro  quite  as 
entire  a  failure  in  this.  Thoso  of  us  who  havo 
neither  dwelt  nor  worked  under  such  diverse 
conditions  and  altitudes  can  only  depend  on 
verbal  and  written  reports  of  thoso  who  have, 
and  notes,  such  as  thoso  given  by  “  J.  C.  R.," 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  hecausoone  is  brought 
into  touch  with  the  problems  garden  work 
presents  where  tho  elements  aro  not  in  harmony 
one  with  tho  other.  Of  the  two  evils,  too 
much  rain  is  worso  than  drought,  so  long 
as  tho  latter  is  not  too  long  lasting  and 
there  is  a  water  store  to  draw  upon  for  pressing 
needs.  "  J.  C.  R.”  suggests  that  in  cata¬ 
logue  descriptions  indications  as  to  soil 
and  climato  should  be  given.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  these  would  he  very  helpful  if 
they  were  given.  At  any  rate,  an  English  nur¬ 
seryman  could  not,  from  his  own  trials,  convey 
f,c,  i  l|Tji|^EJnation  his  Scotch  client  may  need. 
Paw 


counties  or  districts  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  advise  or  predict  that  any  given  kind  out  of 
the  many  offered  would  succeed  in  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  garden.  Trial  alone  on  tho  spot  can 
decide  tho  question,  and  this  needs  to  ho  ex¬ 
tended  over  two  or  three  seasons  sometimes. 
This  being  so,  I  can  scarcely  fall  in  with  the 
suggestion  of  your  correspondent  on  that  point, 
particularly  when  our  standard  sorts  nio 
such  signal  failures  with  him.  If  growers 
would  communicate  through  the garduiing  piers 
their  successes  and  failures— one  is  as  inipoitaiit 
ns  tho  other — much  useful  data  would  ho  forth¬ 
coming.  Rivers’  Eliza,  Aberdeen  Favourite, 
Standard,  and  Myatu's  Seedling  are  quilo  un¬ 
known  in  this  district,  so  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  ostimato  what  merits  thoy  may  develop  in  a 
climate  so  diverse  from  that  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent.  VV.  S. 

liood  Ashton,  T rou'bi  idt/e,  Will*. 


FRUIT-TREES  IN  THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

Till:  old-fashioned  orchards  with  standard  fruit 
trees  and  Grass  below  havo  well-nigh  become 
extinct.  Few  homostoads  of  any  size  wore  at 
ono  time  considered  eomploto  without  them. 
The  depression  in  agriculture  and.  above  all, 
the  sweeping  away  of  small  holdings  have 
sealed  tho  doom  of  farmers’  orelmids,  and  sadly 
thoy  aro  missed.  Thoro  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  l)o  altogether  lost  to  the  country,  for  the 
taste  for  planting  trees  is  stronger  than  ever, 
and  tho  market  grower  has  found  better 
methods  of  growing  fruit  for  market.  But  it 
is  not  for  market  but  for  home  uso  that  I  would 
plead  for  the  more  extonded  use  of  fruit-trees  of 
kinds  that  are  both  useful  aud  ornamental.  I 
seo  no  reason  why  owners  of  small  gardens 
should  keep  on  planting  giant  forest  trees  in 
thoir  small  gardens  to  smother  everything 
benoath  thorn,  when  fruit-trees — especially 
when  in  flower  in  spring,  nr  when  loaded  with 
fruit  in  autumn— are  altogether  moro  orna¬ 
mental  and  decidedly  more  useful  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  trees  ono  finds  planted  in 
gardens.  I  lately  saw  an  old  kitchen  garden 
which  had  beon  much  neglected  until  tho  fruit- 
trees  hod  grown  quite  largo,  and  tho  old  Goose 
berry  and  Currant-bushes  formed  a  regular 
thicket  beneath  them.  The  owner  set  to  woik, 
grubbed  up  all  tho  bushes,  cut  all  tho  mis¬ 
shaped  trees,  leaving  the  licat  shaped  and  best 
placed  ones,  and  cut  away  tho  lowest  branches, 
leaving  os  much  of  tho  young  wood  as  possible 
at  full  length.  He  then  levelled  the  soil  anil 
laid  turf  over  the  surface,  the  result  being  a 
very  pretty  lawn,  and  when  tho  spring  came 
the  effect  was  vory  lino,  for  large  groups  of 
double  Daffodils  hod  boon  left  in  tho  soil,  and 
these  pushed  their  way  through  the  turf  and 
flowered  splendidly.  During  tho  summer  a 
continual  succession  of  fruit,  from  May  Duke 
Chorries  to  the  latest  Apples  and  Pears,  has 
been  obtained.  I  am  well  aware  that  ono  does 
not  often  get  fully  grown  trees  in  the  very  spot 
trees  that  will  fruit  at 


they 

I^T<i|rtfE>nation  his  Scotch  client  may  need.  I  onco  aV^Ao'cheap  now  that  the  cost  is  no 
/fiiJfcrJeVdiffer  so  widely  oven  in  adj^ij^^j' ^LlFIWi)45,rA*Fimc8-  At  1,10 
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C resent  time  many  of  our  Fear- trees  have  such 
eautifully  coloured  foliage  that  they  rival  the 
Virginian  Creeper  in  its  fiery  crimson  garb,  and 
many  others  are  beautiful  in  shades  of  golden- 
yellow.  One  of  the  prettiest  fruit-trees  in  late 
autumn  is  the  Quince,  with  its  large,  pale  yellow 
fruits  and  its  golden  foliage  that  hangs  on  late 
in  spite  of  autumn  gales.  It  is  siugular  that 
while  the  common  Almond  is  freely  planted  in 
the  flower  garden,  so  few  of  the  useful  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees  are  ever  seen,  except  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  If  wo  could  get  rid  of  tho  idoa 
that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  tho  ornamental 
and  useful,  a  great  impetus  would  bo  given  to 
planting  fruit-trees  in  pleasure  grounds. 

Jambs  Groom,  Gosport. 


Growing  fruit-trees  In  pots.— I  live  in  the  dls 
triet  of  New  Wandsworth.  Bituated  between  Wandsworth  |  f  ,  ;  , 

and  Clapham  Commons,  and  although  wc  are  surrounded  1  n  ,  suiteu  lor  pots, 
by  a  goodly  number  of  bouses,  we  still  have  a  fair  share  of  |  only  fruit  you  could 
fresh  air.  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  be  Tomatoes, 
to  grow  a  few  fruit-trees  in  pots.  If  you  think  I  should 
meet  with  any  success,  be  pleased  to  give  me  as  much  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  subject  as  possible.  Should  I  be 
likely  to  succeed  with  Apple,  Pfuin,  Pear,  and  Cherry- 
trees?  If  so,  please  give  names  of  the  most  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  size  of  pot,  soil,  and  aye  of  tree  to  procure. 

Would  Currants  and  Gooseberries  do  well  in  pots  ?  The 
aspect  is  due  south,  and  there  is  plenty  of  sun.  I  have  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  in  same  aspect.  Is  there  any  fruit  that 
would  lie  likely  to  succeed  in  pots  in  greenhouse?—  F.  II. 

[You  do  not  cstimnto  tho  amount  of  skill  and 
judgment  required  to  make  tho  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees  in  pots  a  success.  They  need  a  deal 
of  attention  both  in  watering,  pinching  of  tho 
shoots,  and  the  equalisation  of  branch  and  root, 
and,  moreover,  you  have  tho  fog  and  smoko 
trouble  to  reckon  with.  In  the  country  there 
are  not  so  many  trained  gardeners  who  can 
claim  to  have  mastered  the  culture  of  fruit-trees 
in  pots,  and  thus  we  place  these  matters  before 
you  so  that  before  embarking  on  what  would 
seem  a  pleasurable  and,  to  some  extent,  a  profit¬ 
able  undertaking  you  may  become  cognisant  of 
the  risks  and  “  troubles  ahead."’  Fruit  growing 

modification  of  it. 

number 


Golden  Drop.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are 
In  your  greenhouse  the 
conveniently  grow  wouhl 
Start  these  ns  early  as  you  can 
in  spring,  grow  them  in  pots,  and  train  to  the 
roof.  You  may,  when  these  are  finished,  stand 
some  of  your  latest  fruit-trees  inside,  to  finish 
their  growth  and  protect  from  birds  and  carlv 
autumn  frost.  For  fruit-trees  pots  10  inches 
in  diameter  are  commonly  used  for  the 


down  by  wind,  and  also  protected  from  the 
drying  influences  of  tho  sun  and  air.  Covor  the 
pots  in  winter  with  ashes  or  littor,  or  tho  frost 
will  burst  them.  They  do  not  require  water 
in  winter,  but  in  summer  they'  will  demand 
frequent  supplies — twice  a  day  very  often.] 
Crowded  VineB  (F.  II.  L Coneider- 
ing  that  all  authorities  advise  a  distance  of 
li  feet  between  each  Vine  when  planting  a  new 
house,  you  will  at  onco  seo  what  an  excess  of 
Vino  growth  your  house  contains.  It  would  be 
advisable,  by  all  means,  to  reduce  their  number, 
not  perhaps  to  the  yard-apart  rulo,  but  a 
li.  By  reducing  the  canes  in 
you  would  get  better  finished  and 
rops,  because  in  the  crowded  state  the 
leaves  must  vie  with  each  other  for  a  fractional 
amount  of  light  and  air.  The  bad  conditions, 
too,  will  he  enhanced  from  the  fact  of  tho  houw 
being  old-fashioned,  the  roof  not  affording  the 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Standard  Peaches  iu  the  open.— 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in  last 
week’s  Gardening  Ii.i.ehtkati:i>  on  standard 
Peaches,  and  thought  it  might  interest  somo  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  1  hnvo  a  standard 
Peach-tree  which  has  been  growing  for  the  last 
twelve  years  quite  unattended;  in  fact,  it  has 


mum  of  light  that  thoso  of  modern  design 
If  you  did  not  cast  out  any  of  tho  Vines 
"ler,  you  could  reduco  them  to  single 


altogetln  .  _ 

rods,  but  among  such  a  confused  mass  you  will 


he  suro  to  find  some  Vines  better  than  others. 
Our  course  would  be  to  cut  out  entirely  the 


Root-pruning  fruit-trees  —There  cm 
be  no  doubt  but  that  root-pruning  is  a  very 
great  help  to  fertility  in  tho  caso  of  trees  whose 
roots  have  got  out  of  bounds  and,  possibly,  into 
tho  crude  and  ungenial  subsoil.  The  well  doing 
of  trees  is  not  rogulatoil  by  tho  immense  spread 
of  root  which  boiiio  of  them  have,  but  by  the 
number  of  feeding  roots  which  can  bo  produced 
in  a  given  spaco  whoro  food  is  plentiful,  and 
root-pruning  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  aids 
in  tho  production  of  such  roots.  Some  people 
are  very  particular  to  carefully  lift  aim  relay 
ovory  root  that  can  possibly  bo  saved,  hut  it  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  that,  provided 
root- pruning  bo  dono  properly — i.e.,  each  root 
sovored  with  a  clean  cut  at  a  point  closo  to  the  I 
junction  of  a  lesser  root,  and  not  too  closo  hoire 
to  the  bole  of  tho  tree— tho  loss  of  a  portion 
of  each  root  is  immaterial,  and  tho  work 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  getting  rid  of  tho 
trouble  of  relaying  tho  uncovered  portions.  I"  I 
this  matter  I  make  a  great  distinction  botween 
tho  trees  to  ho  simply  root-pruned  ami  those  to 
be  roplantod.  In  the  latter  case  I  carefully  try  | 
and  preserve  every  possible  hit  of  root,  as  I  know 
that  all  will  bo  required  to  assist  in  re-establidi-  j 
ing  tho  tree,  hut  tho  caso  is  very  difloront  where 
no  lifting  is  intended,  as  tho  roots  are  then  I 
ready  to  produce  feeders,  and  plenty  of  them,  i 
immediately.  When  root-pruning,  a  g"‘‘  I 
broad  trench  should  bo  taken  out  round  the  | 
tree  at  a  distance  from  tho  hole  corresponding 
with  the  spread  of  tho  hranchos,  or  nearly  s°j  | 
and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  gross  growth  an'1 
unfruitfulness  proceeding  from  one  or  more  lap 
roots,  the  hall  should  ho  undermined  and  »ucl1 
roots  severed,  for  if  they  are  allowed  toremain 
the  severance  of  any  spreading  roots  will 
little  avail  in  inducing  a  more  fruitful  tendency- 
When  refilling  tho  trench,  ho  careful  I-0  in,s'r 
porate  with  the  soil  a  plentiful  supply  of  morW 
rubbish  and  burnt  earth  or  wood-ashos.  ^ 
somo  good  turfy  loam  can  bo  added,  so  mac  , 
tho  better,  but  whatever  may  be  used  should 
well  trodden  or  rammed  home,  as  firmness 
fruit  bordors  is  a  very  desirable  condition- 
on  examination  tho  subsoil  is  found  to  Spl  g 
or  sour,  tho  excavation  made  should  go*® 
depth  of  from  30  inches  to  36  inches  on'  ‘‘| 

IbdifJdift1  ho  filled  up  with  brick-rubble  sere 


Camellia  Conspires  (scarlet  blotched).  (See  page  4711.) 


oven  in  tho  opon  finds  tho  novice  in  many  an 
awkward  strait,  and  at  frequent  intervals  ho 
must  of  necessity  consult  some  gardening  friend, 
or  write  to  what  has  lieen  often  designated 
“tho  papers ”  for  the  needful  information. 
Should  you  doeido  on  investing  in  pot  trees  wo 
should  by  all  means  advise  you  to  secure  them 
olready  potted  up,  and  if  this  is  done  at  tho 
time  of  your  purehaso  they  would  not  require 
repotting  for  some  timo  hence.  This  would 
save  you  tho  trouhlo  of  gotting  loam  and  other 
materials  for  potting.  Trees  are  supplied  suit¬ 
able  for  your  purpose.  Cherries  you  had  hotter 
not  attempt,  anil  I’luniR  are  by  no  means 
certain.  One  trouble  you  may  meet  would  Iks 


Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Violet  llativ 
Nectarines.  They  are  planted  in  good  garde 
soil,  with  a  yellow  clay  base. /^LTioqnv,  CLirl 

Suffolk.  Digitized  by  VjCJOvI 
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THE  SPECIES  OF  CAMELLIA. 

Now  that  the  genus  Camellia  includes  Thea 
(the  Tea  plant  and  its  allies),  it  comprises  about 
fifteen  species  in  all.  These  are  found  mostly 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  but  the  genus  is 
also  represented  as  far  to  the  South  of  Asia  as 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  gardens  it  is 
almost  exclusively  represented  by  C.  japonica, 
whose  numerous  forms  fill  an  important  place 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  oven  at  the 
present  day  when  their  popularity  has  greatly 
declined.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  extreme 
south  and  south-western  counties,  the  Camellia 
has  been  almost  entirely  grown  under  glass, 
yet  even  near  London,  when  given  suitable  posi¬ 
tions,  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  common 
Camellia  are  valuable  hardy  evergreens.  In  the 
Rhododendron  dell  at  Kew  about  a  dozen  may  be 
seen  flowering  in  the  spring  without  the  slightest 
protection.  In  places  sheltered  from  north  and 
east  winds  there  neod  be  no  fear  of  their  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1805 
they  were  not  in  the  least  injured.  Their  late¬ 
ness  in  starting  to  grow  saves  thorn  from  all 
danger  of  lato  frosts.  The  foliage  of  the 
Camellias  is  of  itself  a  striking  feature  out-of- 
doors  in  this  country,  for  we  have  no  evergreen 
with  foliage  possessing  <|uito  the  same  lustrous 
dark-green  hue.  Tho  Camellias  havo  the  same 
dislike  to  very  chalky  soil  os  tho  Heaths,  but 
where  this  is  absent  they  will  thrive  either  in 
loam  or  peat.  They  appear  to  succeed  best 
where  there  is  a  slight  shade  up  to  midday,  but 
fine  specimens  have  been  grown  in  positions 


in  popularity  of  many  forms  of  C.  japonica.  It 
is  a  native  of  China. 

C.  Sasanqua. —  Compared  with  either  C. 
japonica  or  C.  reticulata,  this  Camellia  is 
neither  so  showy  nor  so  vigorous  in  growth. 
Both  in  Japan  and  in  Europe  it  commences  to 


flower  in  November,  and  continues  into  tho  new 
year.  Tho  flowers  are  each  from  I A  inches  to 
2  inches  across,  and  in  the  true  wild  specimens 
are  saiil  to  be  always  white,  but  the  cultivated 
varieties  have  palo  pink  to  deep  roso  flowers, 
anil  wo  havo  thorn  also  both  single  and  double. 

C.  ROS.KKLORA  is  a  dwarf  shrub  resembling 
C.  Sasanqua,  but  more  lax  and  straggling  in 
habit.  It  has  small  leaves  of  a  dark  glossy 
green  and  sei  rated.  It  flowers  in  December, 
the  blossoms  being  single,  each  1 A  inches  across, 
and  of  a  clear  rose  colour.  It  flowers  every 
winter  in  tho  temperate  house  at  Kow. 

C.  Thea  (the  Tea  plant)  is  of  littlo  value  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  and  is  usually  grown 
merely  because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  a 
shrub  so  important  to  civilised  nations.  It  is 
an  evergreen,  requiring  the  tempsraturo  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  has  oblong,  very  dark 
green  leaves  and  small  white  flowers.  Tho  real 
native  country  of  the  Tea  plant  appears  to  bo 
Northern  India.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  be  really 
indigenous  to  China.  15. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 


page  467,  is  often  to  be  met  with  growing  as  a 
bush  or  trained  to  a  wall,  where  it  creates  a 
pleasing  effect  when  covered  with  its  yellow 
flowers  in  the  spring.  This  plant  was  used  as 
the  stock  for  the  much-lauded  "Spineless 
Gooseberry  ”  sent  out  a  few  years  since.  None 
of  those  flowering  Currants,  however,  can  com¬ 
pare  for  brilliant  effect  with  the  subject  of  this 
note,  a  plant  that  is  all  too  rarely  seen  in  our 
gardens.  When  grown  in  an  isolated  position, 
with  its  arching  branches  thickly  studded  with 
tho  drooping  scarlet-crimson  blossoms,  which 
havo  gained  for  it  tho  epithet  of  "  Fuchsia- 
flowered,”  it  forms  an  exceedingly  attractive 
object  in  the  garden. — 8.  W.  F. 

Btgnonla  racllcans.— I  wish  to  plant  one  of  the 
Bigiioniaa  against  a  south  wall.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  it  is  likely  to  succeed  ?  The  land  is  a  good  and  deep 
sandy  loam.  The  kind  which  seems  most  suitable  is 
B.  radicans,  which  I  understand  is  a  self-climber  ;  but  has 
it  fair-sized  flowers,  are  they  freely  produced,  and  is  it  ns 
hardy  as  the  others  t  It  is  very  disappointing  after  Brow¬ 
ing  a  plant  for  a  year  or  more  to  find  the  blooms  ore 
insignificant,  and  one  might  have  planted  another  kind  as 
readily.— Nr-uo. 

[15.  radicans  is  a  native  of  tho  North  American 
Statos,  and  an  old  favourite.  Its  long,  wiry 
8 terns  send  out  roots  like  Ivy,  and  cling  to  walls 
or  any  support.  In  late  summer  the  shoots 
have  showy  clusters  of  scarlet  and  orango 
blossoms.  A  strong  plant  will  run  up  and  cover 
a  wall  40  feet  high.  It  is  useful  also  for  cover¬ 
ing  arbours  and  pergolas.] 

Shrubs  and  plants  for  gravelly  soil.— Will 

you  tell  me  the  best  deciduous  and  other  shrubs  for  a  very 
gravelly  soil  'I  Also  tho  best,  herbaceous  plants  ? — C.  l'\  A. 

[If  you  dig  your  soil  deeply  and  incorporate 
with  it  some  manure  and  anything  of  a  more 
holding  nature  many  subjects  will  grow  well, 
but  in  gravel  alone  herbaceous  plants  in 


Camellia  japonica  anemon.i)f!ora. 


fully  exposed  to  tho  sun.  The  red  somi-doublo 
varieties  are  the  best  for  out-of-doors.  Anyone 
who  has  spare  Camellias  of  any  sort  or  colour, 
even  if  not  in  the  best  of  health,  should  give 
them  a  trial  in  the  open  air.  They  are  of  course 
moisture-loving  plants,  anil  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  always  damp  at  tho  root  involves 
some  care  in  watering  plants  that  havo  just  been 
turned  out  of  pots  in  which  they  limy  have  l>een 
growing  for  many  years. 

Camei.ua  .iai’omca  is  a  native  of  Japan  and 
is  a  common  plant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  30  feet  to 
40  feot  high.  It  first  became  known  in  Europe 
at  tho  beginning  of  tho  eighteenth  century. 
Considering  the  great  attention  it  has  hail  in 
Europe  and  how  much  it  has  been  improved  it 
is  curious  to  learn  that  it  is  less  frequently  to 
be  soen  in  Japan  than  C.  Sasanqua,  and  that  it 
is  valued  more  for  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds 
than  for  its  flowers. 

C.  RETlon.ATA. — -As  a  greenhouse  plant  there 
is  no  question  but  that  this  is  tho  finest  of  all 
Camellias,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  is  ono  of  tho 
rarest.  The  original  plant  was  introduced  to 
the  R.H.8.  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  used  to 
flower  freely  planted  out  in  a  frame.  Perhaps 
the  finest  plant  in  the  country  now  is  a  specimen 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  about  18  feet 
high.  This  is  covered  with  healthy  foliage  and 
flowers  freely.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  dull  green  *olour  of  its  foliage.  Its 
flowers  are  the  largest,  being  frequently  over 
7  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  semi -double, 
the  central  cluster  of  yellow  stamens  being 
surrounded  by  two  or  throe  rows  of  petals 
beautifully  wavy  and  of  a  rich  soft  rose.  The 
coolest  greenhouso  suffices  for  it,  and  to  those 
requiring  fine  shrubs  for  the  conservatory 
nothing  better  can  be  recommended— flowers 
have  not  that  stiffness  and  formality  whi 
to  so  great  an  exteic.c  brought  about” 


Increasing  Lavender.— Can  I  propagate  Lavender 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  what  is  the  best  way— cuttings  or 
division  ?— Anon. 

|Yes,  any  sido  shoots,  (1  inches  long,  may  be  torn  oil  and 
planted  llrmly  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden.) 

Pruning  Yellow  Jasmine.— Is  now  the  time  for 
pruning  yellow  winter  .Jasmine  anil  Korsythiasuspensaf— 
Axnx. 

(These  plants,  if  pruned  now,  will  give  no  flower  at  all 
in  the  ensuing  season.  The  pruning,  where  necessary, 
should  he  done  in  each  case  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over.  | 

Solanumjasmlnoldes.— what  amount  of  success 
might  1  expect  by-  planting  above  on  south  wall,  sheltered 
on  east  side  by  projection  of  house  t>  feet 7  The  soil  is 
light  and  dry,  but  I  could  prepare  site  ;  locality.  mid- 
Salop.  1  have  Boses.  Whnt  other  climbers  could  you 
recommend  I— MaIhic. 

|  We  fear  that  in  your  part  of  the  country  Solanum  jas- 
minoides  would  not  be  a  success  in  the  open  air,  ns  it  is 
only  in  the  south  and  south-western  districts  that  this 
does  well.  The  Clematises  ought  to  do  well  on  the  wall 
you  mention,  these  contrasting  well  with  tho  ltoses.) 

Ribes  speciosum.— Homo  of  tho  flower¬ 
ing  Currants,  such  as  Ribea  sanguinoutn  am] 
its  white  variety,  are  very  generally  known  in 


Camellia  Thea  viridis  (the  Tea-plant). 

gaiylens  ;  indeeil,  the  former  is  perhaps  one  of 
commonest  spring-flowering  shrubs,  whilov 
Buffalo  Berry  (R.  aureum), 


particular  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought. 
The  best  shrubs  for  gravelly  soils  aro  : — 

Ereiijreen. — Borboris  in  Variety,  Cistus  of 
sorts,  Escallonia  Philippiana,  Helianthemums 
of  sorts,  Olearia  Haasti,  Ulex  europ.-ea  (Furze) 
and  the  double  varioty,  and  Yuccas. 

Deciduous. — Borboris  in  variet3’,  Caragnna 
arborescens,  Clorodondron  trichotomum,  Coin- 
tea  arborescens  (Bladder  Senna),  Cornus  alba 
Spathi,  Cytisus  in  variety,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
lialimodcndron  argenteum,  Lycium  barbatum, 
Philadelphus,  Potentilla  frutieosn,  Primus 
l’issardi  (Purple- lea vod  Plum),  I’,  spinosa  11.- 
plcno  (double-flowered  Sloe),  Rhus  ( Wig  Plant), 
Robinia  hispida  (Rose  Acacia),  Rubus  various, 
Sambucus  (Elder),  Spartium  junceum  (Spanish 
Broom),  Staphylea  piunata  (Bladder  Nut), 
Tamarix  (Tamarisk). 

Hcrbacioux.  —  Achillea  of  sorts,  Armeria 
(Thrift),  Asters  many  kinds,  Campanulas 
several,  Catanancho  cicrulea,  Centaurea  mon- 
tana  and  varieties,  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
and  near  allies,  Dianthus  in  variety  (Pinks), 
Echinops,  Eryngiums  of  sorts,  Gaillardias, 
Galcga  officinalis,  Goums  in  variety,  llclonium, 
Hemorocallis  (Day  Lily),  Lupinus  many,  (Eno- 
thora  (Evening  Primrose),  Papaver  (Poppy), 
Polygonum  of  sorts,  Potentilla  in  varioty, 
Pyrethrum  single,  Rudbeckja  many  kinds, 
8eabiosa,  Rolidago,  Statiee  latifolia,  Tritomns 
(Torch  Lilies).] 

Propagating  climbers  (L.  L.).  —  You 
can  propagate  tho  Virginian  Creeper  and 
Honeysuckle  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  this  is  a 
very  suitable  time  of  tho  year  to  do  so.  If  only 
a  few  of  each  are  required,  tho  cuttings  may  be 
taken  oil' at  a  length  of  (i  inches  to  8  inches  and 
dibbled  into  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  taking 
caro  that  tho  cuttings  aro  securely  fixed  iti 
position.  They  may  then  l»e  stood  in  a  cold 
frame.  igiviiuL  just  enough  water  during  the 
winter  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist,  and  in  the 
piejj^nf|\£0ij0  xpffi.  You  will  find  that 
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the  Virginian  Creeper  produces  root!  more 
readily  than  the  Honeysuckle.  If  needed  in 
quantity,  tlio  cuttings  may  l>e  put  out-of-doors, 
choosing,  if  possiblo,  a  fairly  sheltered  spot. 
The  ground  should  bo  well  dug,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  by  chopping  out  a  trench  to  the  depth 
required.  Then  put  the  cuttings  in  an  upright 
position  therein,  replace  the  soil,  and  tread 
iirmly,  after  which  proceed  the  same  with  the 
next  row.  A  length  of  !»  inches  to  12  inches  is 
very  suitablo  for  these  outdoor  cuttings,  which 
should  bo  buried  in  the  soil  for  two-thirds  of 
their  longth.  The  Clematis  does  not  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  in  this  manner,  and  in 
nurseries  they  are  usually  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  a  young  growing  shoot  on  to  a  piece  of  the 
root  of  Clematis  vitalba  or  Flammula.  Plants 
so  propagated,  however,  are  apt  to  die  off,  and 
your  bettor  way  will  bo  to  layer  any  of  the 
branches  that  are  available,  as  in  this  manner 
good  plants  on  their  own  roots  can  be  obtained. 
Layering  may  be  done  now.  but  it  will  bo  a  yoar 
before  the  plants  are  lit  for  removal. 

Trees  for  Dorset.— Can  you  kindly  furnish  me  with 
information  concerning  the  following  trees— r.g.,  tln-ir 
synonyms  tor  identification  in  catalogues,  whether  hardy, 
tender,  etc  ,  whether  they  need  special  soil  or  conditions, 
and  whether  suitable  for  position  on  wcalden  clay  on  coast 
of  Dorset  I— Monterey  I'ine,  Monterey  Cypress,  Coat 
Willow,  Australian  Coiden  Wattle,  Australian  Silver  Wattle, 
Aleppo  fine,  Canary  Island  I’ine,  Abbotsbury  Thorn, 
(iraas-green  fine. — Mox  kky  I'i-zzlk. 

[The  Monterey  Pino  (I’inus  insignia)  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree,  clothed  with  handsome  Grass-green 
ono  of  the  most 
but  in  Kn gland, 


in  its  being  injurious,  and  should  not  destroy  one 
in  my  own  garden.  As  to  the  light-coloured 
worms,  I  can  say  nothing  about  them  without 
seeing  them.  If  you  would  kindly  send  some 
more,  packed  so  that  they  cannot  rattle  about, 
I  Will  with  pleasure  tell  you  what  I  can  about 
them. — G.  S.  S. 

Fungus  In  wood.— I  shall  he  much  obliged  if  you 
can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed  specimen  of  fungus, 
which  has  devastated  the  woodwork  on  the  church  here, 
both  on  the  very  old  Oak  and  also  on  the  new  deal.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  large  white  foam-like  lumps  which 
continually  exude  from  the  joints  of  the  woodwork,  pew 
backs,  etc.,  In  spite  of  constant  removal,  causing  rotten¬ 
ness.  The  building  is  not  damp.  Can  anything  lie  done 
to  stop  the  evil?— Bkxtiiall  Halt.. 

[The  specimen  of  the  fungus  that  you  sent 
was  so  dried  up  before  it  reached  me  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  anything  of  it.  From  what 
you  say,  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  “dry  rot 
fungi,”  probably  Merulius  lachrymans,  a  fungus 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  You  do 
not  say  in  what  position  in  the  church  is 
the  woodwork  that  has  been  attacked,  but  I 
expect  from  what  I  know  of  the  pest  that  it  is 
in  woodwork  that  is  against  a  wall.  Th!s 
fungus  oidy  grows  where  there  are  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  and  a  want  of  ventilation. 
You  say  that  the  building  is  not  damp  ;  but  the 
air  in  churches  is  sure  to  h?  more  or  loss  so,  and 


oitlior  by  artificial  means  or  by  employing 
other  plants  to  shelter  them.  The  sudden 
collapse  of  plants  of  the  large-flowered  Cle¬ 
matises,  which  is  in  the  present  day  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  common,  is  always  more  prevalent 
where  the  roots  and  base  of  the  stem  are 
exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  than  where  these 
are  sliadod.  Clematises  succeed  b  st  in  rich, 
porous  compost.  The  various  sections  of  the 
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Weed  killer  (T.  Drown,  Canterbury). — 
The  rocipo  for  the  “weed  killer”  should  be 
•is  parts  of  white  arsenic,  17.J  parts  of  caustic 
soda,  2.J  parts  of  carbolic  acid  (the  common 
brown  fluid),  and  52  parts  of  water.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  water,  then  add  the  arsenic,  and 
boil  until  it  is  dissolved.  If,  as  it  will  doubtless, 


ornamental  ot  all  the  Fines 
except  in  the  south  and  south-west,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy.  It  should  succeed  with  you 
under  the  conditions  named,  moro  especially  as 
it  will  tluivo  near  the  sea,  but  it  should,  if 
possible,  have  a  sheltered  position.  The 
Grass-green  Pine  is  also  another  namo  for  Pinus 
insignis.  The  Monterey  Cypress  (Cuprcssus 
macrocarpa)  is  the  fastest  growing  of  all  the 
Cypresses,  forming  a  very  handsome  tree  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  bright  green.  It  is  hardy  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Knglund,  but  in  more 
northern  districts  is  liable  to  injury  during 
sovere  winters.  This  would  succeed  perfectly 
with  you.  It  bears  cutting  well,  and  on  that 
account  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges  or  screens. 
The  Goat  Willow  (Salix  c.iprca)  :  The  Grey 
Withy,  as  this  is  sometimes  called,  is  ono  of  the 
commonest  Willows,  anil  forms  naturally  a 
modeiato-si/.od  tree.  The  tufts  of  yellow  flowers 
render  it  very  pretty  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  the  long  shoots,  laden  with 
blossoms,  are  gathered  and  carried  at  Mister 
under  the  namo  of  Palm.  Australian  Golden 
Wattle  ( Acacia  pycnanlha)  :  A  small  tree  that 
requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this 
country.  During  the  spring  it  is  profusely 


The  single  white  Camellia.  (Sec  page  4711.) 


for  the  greater  part  of  the  week  is  very  stag¬ 
nant.  The  fungus  must  have  begun  to  grow  at 
some  damp  spot— perhaps  the  now  woodwork 
that  you  mention  was  not  properly  seasoned,  or 
soino  timber  in  which  the  attack  originated  is  in 
contact  with  the  ear-h  or  foundations  that  are 
damp.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  anyone  at 
a  distance  to  do  moro  than  guess  how  it  origin¬ 
al',  d.  iSomo  spores  having  onco  germinated  the 
fungus  would  spread  in  various  directions, 
carrying  moisture  with  it,  mid  so  enabling  it  to 
live  on  apparently  dry  wood.  Kvory  portion  of 
the  infested  woodwork  must  ho  tnko’n  away  anil 
burnt,  ovon  all  chips  and  sawdust,  and  tho  moro 
carefully  and  thoroughly  this  is  done  tho  less 
likely  it  will  bo  for  this  pest  to  recur.  The  wall 
and  any  adjacent  timber  that  is  out  of  sight 
should  bo  woll  dressed  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphato  in  wator  (1  lb.  of  the  sulphate  to  every 
gallon  of  water),  or  creosote,  and  in  ronowing  tho 
woodwork  Bee  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass 
between  it  and  the  wall.  Tho  other  kinds  of 
“dry  rot  fungus  ”  can  bo  exterminated  in  the 
same  manner. — G.  S.  S.] 

Bordeaux-mixture.— Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  if 
Ilorili’aiix-mixturo  made  from  tho  following  rocipo  copied 
from  Gmiukmxu  would  do  any  damage  to  plants  V— "  2  lb. 
blue  stone,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  tie  It  In  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvas,  and  hang  it  in  a  wooden  tub  to  hold  20  gallons  of 
Walcfukhitlln  H  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  lot  it  soak 
—it  should  lie  dissolved  hi  twelve  hours.  Also  dissolve  in 
gghlldps  llNttM  mn«l  tills  may  lie  done  In  an 


to  flower  on  Christmas  Day.] 

Planting  large  -  flowered  Clema¬ 
tises. — In  planting  out  thoso  ngainpl^junny 
walls  care  should  ho  taken,  to  prqvidi/tho  moil 
and  lower  portion  bH  CjtlhtfgMnP Wilh  'Mmdl. 


lility  of  its  food i eg  at  tim*B 
1.  I  do  not,  however,  mysel. 
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separate  these  from  the  rest.  TIu-y  can  then  lie 
used  for  soup,  the  better-shaped  roots  being 
reserved  for  more  important  purposes.  It  is 
not  imperative  to  givo  Carrots  shed  room,  as 
they  keep  well  enougii  if  laid  in  soil,  ashes,  or 
sand  behind  north  walls,  where  they  can  bo 
y  hard  weather, 
routined  to  tho 


firmly  round  each  plint  with  the  hands.  Plant¬ 
ing  completed,  give  a  gentle  watering  through  a 
rose  to  settle  the  soil  finely,  after  which  expose 
freely  in  fine  weather,  drawing  up  and  tilting 
the  lights  during  rainy  periods.  Allow  plenty 
of  room  between  tho  rows  and  individual  plants, 
as  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  essential  to  ward 
oil  damp  and  decay.  .Sometimes  Kndive  is 
planted  along  the  front  of  orchard  houses, 
being  first  laid  on  the  hard  border  and  then 
covered  with  dry  soil,  receiving  a  good  watering 
afterwards.  Hero,  with  tho  admission  of  plenty 
of  front  air,  tho  plants  winter  well  and  are 
easily  got  at  during  hard  or  snowy  weather. 
Sometimes  late-sown  plants  may  bo  safely 
wintered  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall, 
being  covered  with  dry  leaves  if  frost  necessi¬ 
tates  it. 


The  lifting  at 
Horn  section, 
ties  being  best  left  in  the  ground  for  some  time 
longer.  If  lifted  too  soon  tho  roots  shrivel 
early  in  tho  spring. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.—  It  is  too 

soon  yet  to  lift  these,  as  healthy  roots  on  good 
ground  will  grow  for  somo  time  to  come.  It  is 


anything  wrong  with  the  mixture  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  lime  that  was  at  fault.  Tho  best 
should  always  be  used,  and  it  should  not  bo 
air-slaked.  It  should  be  put  into  a  pail,  and 
about  a  quart  of  water  poured  over  it.  When 
it  has  disappeared  anil  the  lime  has  begun  to 
crumble  add  the  same  quantity  as  beforo.  Go 
on  in  this  way  until  tho  limo  becomes  a  smooth 
pasto,  then  add  S  gallons  of  water,  mix  it  well, 
and  whon  cold  pour  it  into  tho  copper  solution, 
to  which  enougii  water  has  been  added  to  make 
S  gallons.  A  very  good  test  as  to  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  limo  having  been  used  is  to  dip  the 
bright  blado  of  a  knife  into  the  solution  when 
ready  for  use,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  it  for  at 
least  a  minute.  If  whon  tho  knife  is  removed 
there  is  a  deposit  of  copper  on  it  thero  has  not 
been  enough  limo  employed.  When  using  this 
mixture  care  should  bo  taken  that  it  is  kept 
properly  mixed,  or  somo  of  it  will  bo  too 
strong.  I  should  certainly  apply  this  mixture 
in  tho  form  of  a  spray.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  every  part  of  the  plant  be'  wetted. — 
G.  S.  ».] 

The  common  dart-moth.  I  srml  !»r.  with  two 
grubs,  and  shall  lip  glad  It  you  will  niuiivlheiu  iiiUMiio.Mv* 
next  week.  The  larger  grub,  1  fancy,  comes  out  of  the 
ground  at  night  anil  eats  the  shoots  of  my  Carnations, 
l'leose  siy  if  this  is  so,  also  what  the  other  gruh  lives  on, 
and  the  best  way  ol  getting  rid  of  them  both  1— E.  L. 

[The  largo  “grub”  that  you  sent  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  tho  caterpillar  of  tho  common  dart-moth 
(Agrotis  segetum).  It  does,  us  you  imagine, 
food  at  night,  hiding  under  a  stone  or  some 
other  shelter  or  in  a  crack  in  the  earth  during 
tho  day.  Do  not  allow  any  rubbish,  stones, 
etc.,  to  lio  about,  unless  you  use  them  as  traps 
and  look  under  them  every  morning.  Some¬ 
times  watering  tho  soil  thoroughly  with  warm 
soapy  water,  so  that  tho  cracks  are  filled,  will 
bring  the  caterpillars  to  tho  surface  in  a  hurry, 
otherwise  the  only  way  is  to  turn  thorn  out  of 
tho  ground  with  a  small  spud.  The  smaller 
grub  is  a  wireworm,  the  grub  of  one  of  the  click 
or  skip-jack  booties,  belonging  to  tho  family 
Klatoridm.  They  aro  well  known  as  most 
destructive  posts  to  Carnations  and  other  plants 
of  that  description,  as  well  as  to  various  plants 
of  many  kinds.  Resides  turning  them  up  out  of 
tho  ground,  tho  only  way  is  to  trap  them  by 
burying  slices  of  Turnip,  Mangold,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  etc.,  or  pieces  of  oil-cake,  of  which 
these  grubs  nro  very  fond.  These  traps  should 
lio  buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  near 
tho  plants.  If  a  small  wooden  skewer  he  thrust 
into  each  bait  it  will  he  much  easier  hnndlcdand 
tho  spot  wliero  it  is  buried  more  quickly  found. 
— O.  S.  8.] 


TURNIP-ROOTED  CABBAGE  (SWEDISH 
TURNIP). 

Thf.  Turnip-rooted  Cabbages  differ  from  the 
Kohl  Rabi  in  that  instead  of  having  the  stem 
swollen  above  ground,  tlioy  produce,  partially 
buried  in  tho  soil,  a  thick  root  nearly  as  long 
as  broad  resembling  a  huge  Turnip,  of 
which  the  flesh  is  yellow  in  tho  Rutabagas,  or 
Swedish  Turnip,  mid  white  in  the  other  kinds. 
All  the  varieties  like  a  stiff  soil  and  always  do 


If  you  could  gis-o  tho  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  after  crops  have  begun  to  grow,  that  would 


( IF.  S.J.-  All  depends  on  tho  nieuns  at  disposal 
as  to  when  secdsof  Roans  may  bo  sown  witha  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  Unless  a  heal  of  70  dogs,  can  lie 
maintained  from  now  onward,  thero  is  not  much 
hope  of  growing  Roans  with  any  moasiiro  of 
success.  Under  cool  conditions  the  seeds  in¬ 
stead  of  germinating 


Turnl|i-rootui  t'al.liago  (Snislish  Turnip). 


any  uioasuro  of 

....  - l.l  ill- 

ill  often  decay  in  the 
lint  do  come  up 
Seedsmen  are  often  blamed  for 
sending  out  old  or  inferior  seeds  when  the 
actual  blame  lies  with  the 

th  ample  hoat  and  appliances  tlio  forcin 


best  where  ttie  climate  is  moist.  They  aro  not 
at  all  affected  by  frost,  one  of  their  chief 
recommendations  being  their  extreme  hardiness. 
They  nro  best  sown  early  in  May,  thinning  out 
to  10  inches  apart.  The  roots  aro  eaten  boiled, 
and  are  in  tho  liest  condition  for  table  if  lifted 
beforo  they  have  reached  their  full  growth. 
Tho  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  is  an  excellent 
vegetable,  and  deserves  far  more  cultivation 
than  it  at  present  has.  In  many  places  tho 
roots  are  lifted  and  clamped  like  Potatoes. 


will  bo 


poor. 


sower  himself.  Even 
with  ample  hoat  and  appliances  tho  forcing  of 
RoaiiH  is  unprofitable  during  the  shortest  days 
of  winter. 


Unless  there  aro  ample  light  and 
tiro-heat  it  avails  but  little  to  sow  Roans  before 
February  is  advancing.  On  tho  other  hand,  if 
those  conveniences  aro  existing  then  Roan 
forcing  may  lie  conducted  from  tho  autumn, 
whon  tho  outdoor  crops  cease,  until  the  summer 
ones  nro  connected  up  again.  Small  pots,  or 
tlioHo  7  inches  in  diameter,  are  bet  ter  than  large 
ones  for  the  winter  forcing,  and  an  early  sort, 
should  bo  chosen.  Syon  House,  Mohawk, 
Sutton's  Forcing,  or  Progress,  is  the  kind  of 
sorts  one  may  chooso.  Radishes  are  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  or  bo  fastidious  about  heat.  If 
necessary  they  can  bo  sown  now  on  a  gentle 
hot-lied  hi  frames  ;  thoy  must  ,  however,  bo  well 
protected  ngainst  frost.  To  be  good  their 
annot  bo  too  rapid.  With  heated 


ENDIVE. 

Attkxtios  must  now  bo  given  to  this  im¬ 
portant  salad.  When  tho  delicate  Moss-curled 
variety  is  grown  for  early  uso  it  should 
now  lio  blanched,  as  much  wot  soon  rots  the 
eontros.  If  a  spare  franio  can  be  placed  over 
tho  plants  where  they  grow,  thoy  can  bo 
shioldcd  from  rain,  and  blanching  accomplished 
by  covering  the  lights  with  garden  mats  or  even 
Bracken,  admitting  a  little  air  by  tilting  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  but  allowing  tho  mats  to  fall 
down  over  the  aperture.  Whore  Lettuces  are 
scarce  and  no  frames  at  hand,  this  early  Endivo 
can  bo  quickly  blanched  in  tho  border  by  laying 
somo  largo  slates  over  tho  plants.  Tho  earliest 
ami  largest  plants  of  tho  Broad-leaved  Batavian 
must  now  ho  lifted  and  placed  in  frames.  In 
tho  case  of  extra  large  spreading  plants  it  is  well 
to  tie  up  the  foliage  before  starting  to  lift,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  into  tho 
centres.  Thrust  tho  spado  in  on  both  sides  of 
the  plants  and  lift  carefully  so  aR  to  get  aajnuch 
soil  with  tho  halls  as  possible.  Mak/osliokt 
trench  sufficiently  decii  to  contain  the  \iotj  Vnil 


growth 

frames  January  and  February  are  the  months 
when  Radish  forcing  usually  commences.  For 
oarly  winter's  uso  thoy  can  be  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  early  October.  Only  a  gentle  beat 
must  lie  given  Radishes,  or  they  develop  so 
much  leaf  growth  that  they  are  soon  spoilt. 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

0HRV8ANTHBMUMS. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum  Francois  Vulllermet.— 

This  useful  early-flowering  sort  is  very  little  known,  and 
vet  it  may  be  classed  as  an  ideal  plant  for  the  open  border. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  branching,  rarely 
exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and  under  ordinary  treatment 
developing  an  immense  number  of  rather  small  rosy-lilac 
blooms. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Ludlow.  — 

A  really  fine  Japanese  variety  this  has  proved 
— mucli  finer,  in  fact,  than  the  blooms  first 
seen  would  lead  one  to  expect,  drown  big,  the 
flowers  are  of  handsome  formation,  the  drooping 
florets,  with  just  a  curl  at  the  tips,  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  graceful.  The  colours,  too— yellow  with 
well-defined  bronzed  streaks  —  are  rich  and 
striking.  It  blooms  on  growths  about  3  feet 
high,  so  that  in  respect  of  dwarfness  it  is  com¬ 
mendable,  whilst  the  foliage  is  first-rate.  The 
variety  should  be  an  excellent  ono  for  culti¬ 
vating  as  a  bush  plant,  as  it  is  free  ami  branch¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Australian  origin,  and 
may  bo  dassod  with  Nelly  I’ockett  as  among 
the  best  received  from  that  source — at  least, 
among  sorts  in  gonoral  cultivation.—  H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Edwin  Molyneux. 
— Few  Japanese  sorts  have  remained  popular  so 
long  as  this,  and  few  are  so  handsome  when  well 
grown.  I  think  it  is  the  grandest  of  all,  the 
combination  of  crimson  and  gold  being  so 
striking.  Several  fine  flowers  of  it  have  Deen 
noted  this  year.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  ono 
of  the  easiest  to  grow,  as  tho  stock  in  many 
cases  seems  to  show  signs  of  debility.  Cuttings 
obtained  from  another  locality  appear  likely  to 
bring  success  where  there  has  been  failure,  and 
not  too  generous  treatment  in  the  way  of 
manures  until  tho  flower-buds  are  obtained  is 
an  item  worth  remembering.  Not  a  few 
growers,  more  especially  amateurs,  fail  to  grow 
it  without  an  eye  or  disc  of  yellow,  but  when 
at  its  best  the  flower  is  quite  double  and  large 
in  both  width  and  depth. — H. 

Chrysanthemums  -  three  pretty 
decorative  sorts  (Enqninr).  —  towards 
the  end  of  October  three  decorative  Japanoso 
Chrysanthemums  stand  out  well  above  all  tho 
others.  The  first  is  a  lovely  pure  white  recently 
sent  out  under  tho  name  of  White  Quintus,  a 
sport  from  the  well-known  rose-pink  variety 
().  J.  Quintus.  When  left  to  develop  its  blos- 
soms  in  a  natural  way  a  beautiful  cluster  is 
perfected  at  tho  end  ot  each  shoot,  and  as  the 
flowers  attain  full  development  other  charming 
blossoms  break  away  from  the  axils  of  tho 
leaves  all  tho  way  up  tho  stems.  The  second 
variety  is  the  little-known  Mrs.  George  Hill,  in 
colour  a  cream  with  primrose-coloured  centre. 
When  left  to  grow  naturally  tho  sprays  of 
blossoms  are  very  graceful.  The  third  sort  is  one 
now  almost  lost.  It  is  a  pretty  golden-yellow 
flower,  and  may  bo  cut  in  charming  sprays,  each 
carrying  from  three  to  six  fully  expanded 
flowers,  and  several  others  partially  developed. 
This  is  known  as  Miss  Watson,  which  is  now 
missing  from  all  available  catalogues.  I  know 
of  no  other  yellow  sort  so  taking  in  its  decora- 
tivo  character. — K.  G. 

Chrysanthemums  planted  out.— I 

grow  tho  cuttings  in  pots  or  boxes,  pinching 
them  onco  or  twice,  so  as  to  have  nice  bushy 
plants  by  May,  when  a  piece  of  land  is  prepared 
by  deeply  digging  it.  The  plants  aro  then  set 
out  in  rows,  like  Cauliflowers,  2  feet  apart  each 
way.  They  get  ono  good  soaking  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil  around  them.  Unless  the  weather 
is  very  dry  they  do  not  got  any  moro  until  thoy 
aro  lifted,  the  only  attention  they  require  being 
frequent  surface  stirring  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  pinching  tho  points  to  make  the  plants 
dwarf  and  bushy.  Most  beautiful  plants  may 
be  grown  in  this  way  at  half  the  expense  of  pot 
culture.  The  pinching  must  be  regulated  by 
the  date  at  which  tho  varieties  aro  required  in 
bloom.  Karly  varieties  need  very  few  stoppings 
after  they  are  planted  out  in  April  or  May, 
while  midsea8on  kinds  only  require  pinching 
once  or,  at  tho  most,  twice.  The  late  varieties 
must  ho  kept  closely  pinched  until  tho  end  of 
Juno,  so  that  thoy  form  a  numbor  of  shoots  that 
will  each  yield  good  heads  of  bloom  at  Christ 
mas  and  the  new  year.  When  the/ETnte  comes 
for  lifting,  thrust  [ghp,  spaflpl  vL^viJ  all 

round  tho  plant  and  lift  it  with  juMmoroot 


intact.  Then  shake  the  soil  carefully  away 
from  tho  roots,  and  work  them  into  as  small 

Sots  as  possible  if  the  plants  are  intended  for 
ecoration,  and  fill  in  around  tho  roots  with 
very  fine  soil.  Set  them  in  a  cool,  shaded 
place  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  not 
a  leaf  will  be  lost.  Quite  large  plants  may  be 
;ot  into  pots  0  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter. — 
’.  G.,  Oon/iort. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Carnot  with  hen- 
and-chlcken  buds.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause 
of  Mme.  Carnot  Chrysanthemum  forming  such  peculiarly 
deformed  blooms?  They  are  crown-buds,  and  round  each 
centre  bud  have  grown  buds  with  stalks,  each  1  inch  or 
1 J  inch  long.  One  bloom  has  seventeen  buds  surrounding 
the  centre  bloom.  They  have  only  appeared  since  the 
bloom-hud  began  to  burst.  Out  of  live  or  six  plants,  each 
with  three  flowers,  only  one  or  two  blooms  have  come 
without  this  monstrosity.  They  have  all  had  the  same 
treatment.  The  other  Chrysanthemums  are  very  good 
and  have  no  vagaries— Mrs.  Mease  even  being  a  very  per¬ 
fect  flower  (for  an  amateur).  The  plants  arc  in  10-Inch 
pots  in  a  cold-house,  well  ventilated,  and  were  only  given 
iii[uid-manure  and  soot  after  the  buds  were  well  formed- 
A  bloom  of  Simplicity  is  9J  inches  across,  and  is  not  yet 
half  out.  Ought  I  to  take  off  the  buds?  Iam  keeping 
them  to  watch  the  result,  but  would  like  to  know  cause. 
It  must  be  some  bail  management,  I  expect.— Ratty. 

[You  have  retained  first  “crown ’’-buds  of 
Mme.  Carnot  at  far  too  early  a  date  to  suit  this 
variety.  The  plants  of  Mme.  Carnot  and  its 
sports,  G.  J.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Mease,  very 
rarely  succeed  when  first  “  crown ’’-buds  are 
retained,  and  invariably  develop  hen-and- 
chicken  buds,  which  is  the  proper  description 
of  tho  kind  you  refer  to.  Second  “  crown 
buds  of  these  three  varieties  are  tho  best  onos 
to  retain,  and  if  this  can  be  done  during  the 
last  weok  of  August  tho  ultimate  result  should 
be  very  satisfactory.  Verj’  forward  plants  are 
sometimos  sent  on  to  a  third  “crown  ”-bud,  by 
which  time  tho  plants  are  some  il  feet  to  10  feet 
high.  In  future  observe  either  of  the  two  latter 
methods,  remembering  that  a  late  August  bud 
selection  is  tho  best  for  thoso  three  kinds.  Ten- 
inch  pots  are  not  too  large,  though  those 
0  inches  in  diameter  answer  very  well.  Plants 
of  Mme  Carnot  should  only  receive  moderate 
supplies  of  liquid-manure.] 


ROBBS. 

.NO 7X9  AND  REPLIES. 

Rose  Catherine  Mermet.— I  think  Catherine 
Mermet  the  best  Hose  an  amateur  can  have.  It  strikes  as 
easily  as  a  Geranium,  not  later  than  Slav,  under  a  bell-glass. 

I  take  the  cuttings  olT  with  a  heel  — I  And  it  will  not  strike 
in  any  other  way— and  grow  them  steadily  on.  I  have 
four  nice  plnnts  that  I  have  struck,  two  have  had  buds,  but 
I  took  them  o!T,  anil  I  hope  to  save  them  this  winter.  Is 
there  any  ot  her  Tea  Hose  that  maybe  struck  easily  from 
cuttings?— J.  0. 

Rose  MamanCochet  ThisToa-scentod 
Hose  has  been  very  fine  all  through  the  season, 
but  during  autumn  it  has  flowered  more  freely 
than  any  other  of  its  type.  Tho  flowers  too  in 
all  instances  come  of  so  lino  a  shape  that  now, 
as  planting  time  is  drawing  near,  one  cannot 
over-praise  or  fail  to  recommend  a  really  line 
variety  to  those  who  do  not  grow  it.  For  a 
Tea  Rose  it  is  hardy,  and  produces  abundant 
growth  and  is  equally  good  as  a  standard  or 
dwarf.  Tho  cool  weather  of  autumn  gives  tho 
blooms  a  deeper  tint  of  rofui  than  thoy  have 
during  hot  weather — a  choice  shado  when 
combined  with  the  thick  leathery  petals. 
Father  in  tho  bud  state  or  fully  open  it  is 
admirable.— II.  8. 

Rose  Marechal  Nlel  In  pots.— I  have  Home 

Marcella]  Niel  Roses  In  pots  out-of-doors.  Should  they 
remain  outside,  nr  be  brought  into  the  house?  They 
arc  now  in  full  leaf.  I  wish  to  force  them  In  a  moderate 
temperature.  Would  dwarf  Hoses  from  oi>en  ground  force 
early  next  year  if  lifted  and  potted  now?— W.  S. 

[The  plants  that  are  now  out-of-doors  should 
be  placed  in  an  airy  structure  at  onco,  so  that 
water  may  be  partially  withheld  from  their 
roots.  If  you  cannot  do  this  you  could  lay  the 
plants  on  their  sides  out-of-doors.  If  they  havo 
been  in  their  pots  some  six  or  eight  months  they 
may  bo  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  tempera¬ 
ture  any  time  after  tho  end  of  Novombor. 
Dwarf  Roses  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
potted  now  could  bo  gently  forced  about  next 
February,  if  you  aro  careful  to  keep  thorn  as 
soon  as  potted  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45  degs.  at  night,  with  plenty  of  air  by  day,  the 
object  being  to  induce  the  formation  of  new 
roots.  Crimson  Rambler,  potted  now  and 
treated  in  this  manner,  makes  a  splendid  plant 
>oration  about  Faster  time  As  a  ruloV 
^  ^require  about  twelve  woe  ktb,  ifwrnk  rita 
filing  to  the  blossoming  w i thou!) HJriy t\l<\|-j| 


hard  forcing.  You  may  force  moro  severely 
another  year  when  your  Roses  are  established.  J 
Rose  Paul's  Early  Blush.— It  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  over  been  explained  why 
certain  Roses  produce  a  sport  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  two  or  moro  widely  diverging 
localities.  The  variety  under  notice  was  tho 
result  of  a  sport  from  Heinrich  Schultheis.  I 
believe  in  the  same  year  an  identical  sport 
appeared  named  Mrs.  Harkness.  Another 
instance  of  this  simultaneity  can  be  cited  in  tho 
case  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  and  The 
Queen,  both  white  sports  from  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  and  this  time  the  latter  appearing  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  year  as  tho  former  did 
over  here.  I  could  have  cut  a  fine  bloom  the 
other  day  of  Paul’s  Early  Blush.  It  is  of  large 
size,  quite  as  large  ns  the  splendid  Rose  from 
which  it  sported,  and  the  colour  is  light  silvery- 
blush.  I  consider  it  a  first-rate  garden  Rose, 
well  suited  to  grow  in  rather  bad  localities,  for 
it  possesses  with  its  parent  all  the  fine  vigour  of 
the  old  Jules  Margottin.  The  variety  makes  a 
good  pot  plant,  blossoming  rather  earlier  than 
many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Rosa. 

Roses  under  north  wall  In  Lancashire  — I 

have  a  plot  of  land  under  a  north  wall,  where  I  should  like 
to  grow  Hoses.  The  ground  here  is  very  Handy,  but  if  I  mill 
Home  good  loam  and  cow-manure,  would  it  he  Hiiitable  for 
same  (  If  so,  could  you  give  me  a  few  named?  There  i- 
room  for  about  twenty.  I  should  like  a  mixture  in  column. 
Also  please  state  the  best  time  to  plant  same.  In  my 
Tomato  house  I  have  a  climbing  Rose  (C’heshunt  Hybrid •, 
which  was  planted  out  about  twelve  monthH  ago.  Il  ha- 
made  three  roils,  about  8  feet  in  length,  and  looks  very 
healthy,  but  lias  not  had  a  single  bloom  or  bud.  1  should 
be  thankful  if  you  would  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
pnming,  etc?— J.  C.,  South. 

[Yours  is  not  a  very  good  locality  for  Roses, 
neither  is  a  north  aspect  very  favourable  to 
successful  culture  of  the  Rose.  Hut  we  think 
by  adding  loam  and  cow-dung,  as  you  propose, 
and  selecting  good  free  kinds  that  you  would 
succeed  tolerably  well,  especially  if  you  do  not 
plant  too  closo,  say  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
syringe  and  wash  tho  foliage  frequently. 
Twenty  good  kinds  to  provide  a  good  range  of 
colour  would  bo:  General  Jacqueminot,  l)r. 
Andry,  Caroline  Tea  tout,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford,  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
La  France,  Marquise  de  Castellnne,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Ella  Gordon,  Grace  Darling,  Camoens, 
Mario  d'Orloans,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mario 
Van  Houtte,  Madamo  Lam  bard,  Souvenir  do  la 
Malmaison,  Armosa,  Charles  Lefobvre,  Victor 
Verdier.  The  Cheshunt  Hybrid  in  your 
Tomato-house,  if  not  pruned  at  all,  save  just 
removing  extreme  ends,  should  blossom  well 
this  next  season.  Spread  out  tho  growths  if 
possible.  This  will  induce  blossom  to  put 
forth.] 

Bone-meal  for  Roses.— In  the  very  interesting  anil 
instructive  article  on  Roses,  by  “  Rosa,"  in  last  week's 
Giriikninu  Illi'ktkatkii,  he  recommended  the  use  of  bom- 
meal  in  planting  Hoses.  Will  you  kindly  say  how  it  should 
be  employed,  and  in  what  quantity?— W.  II,  Sansoii. 

[Tin's  is  best  applied  when  new  plantations 
of  Roses  are  being  made.  Supposing  a  border 
is  to  1)0  trenched,  mark  out  a  yard  in  length  and, 
of  course,  the  width  of  the  border.  Remove  the 
top  spit  to  the  end  of  the  border  together  with 
tho  crumbs  or  shovellings.  Break  up  the  next 
spit  or  layer,  and  mix  with  it  some  well-decayed 
cow  or  pig-manure,  and  give  also  a  good  dusting 
of  tho  bone-meal.  This  should  ho  used  at  tho 
rate  of  about  pint  to  a  barrowload  of  soil, 
taking  groat  care  to  mix  it  well  with  the  soil  as 
tho  trenching  proceeds.  Tho  Roses  may  then  be 
planted,  and  it  will  be  some  little  time  ere  the 
roots  find  their  way  to  this  reserve  of  food,  hat 
when  they  do  its  influence  will  bo  clear.  I  do 
not  advocate  mixing  bone-meal  witli  tho  top 
spit  of  soil,  as  this  fertiliser  is  very  slow  in 
decomposing,  and  it  is  better  that  the  roots 
should  partake  of  tho  food  after  it  has  been  in 
tho  soil  some  little  time.  The  very  best  Rose- 
bed  is  made  where  tho  top  layer  of  turf  is  buried 
Grass  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  tho  trench, 
and  the  bone-meal  placed  immediately  above  it. 
Anyone  who  can  procure  a  load  of  good  top 
spit  turf  would  bo  well  repaid  if  ho  utilised  it 
when  forming  a  new  Rose-bed  or  border. 
Another  excellent  method  of  applying  bone- 
meal  is  to  scrape  away  some  of  tho  soil  surround 
ing  a  bush  or  standard  and  apply  a  handful  ol 
tho  bone-meal,  immediately  returning  the 
removed  soil.  In  twelve  months  or  less  the 
fine  roots  always  so  near  the  surface  will  lie 
Ifdjii'iltl  r  lihj^iiig  to  tho  small  particles  of  bone. 

If  pOTufil Nbte  #** 10  th0  u,uttl  cow 
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FERNS. 

HARDY  FERNS. 

Few  people  seem  to  give  much  attention  to 
hardy  Ferns,  and  in  most  gardens,  if  thcro  are 
any  at  all,  tlioy  are  usually  planted  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  whore  no  one  sees  them. 
Rarelv  do  we  find  them  well  grown  or  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the  garden  picture.  Botanioally 
they  have  not  lacked  attention,  and  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  more  or  less  monstrous  forms  has 
Boon  groat,  but  few  of  theso  havo  any  value  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  bold  anil  handsome 
Ferns  of  our  own  and  other  countries  dosorvo 
something  better  than  to  bo  condemned  to  a 
miserable  existence  among  a  lot  of  decaying 
roots,  which  the  conventional  idea  always 
associated  with  them.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  in  point  of  beauty,  and  we  shall  get  a 
now  feature  of  interest  in  our  gardens  by 
bringing  theso  fine  Ferns  into  tho  full  light  of 
day  and  associating  them  with  some  of  the 
noblest  hardy  flowers.  This  has  been  well 
dono  by  Mr.  Sclater  in  his  charming  garden 
at  Newick  Park,  Sussex,  as  may  be  seen  from 
our  illustration  to  day.  Hero  Ferns  in  bold 
groups  and  masses  aro  interspersed  with 
noble-leaved  and  fine-flowering  hardy  plants 


of  my  last  year's  seedlings ;  all  the  fronds  have  from  three 
to  five  divisions  in  the  stein.  Kindly  give  name  of  same, 
|  If  any  f — John  Miiummii,  The  Gardens,  Grange  lhm*e, 
/tones*,  A’,  /;. 

I  Your  Fern  is  a  very  pretty  crested  varioty 
of  1’teris  cretica.  It  is  not  unusual  for  created 
varieties  to  have  the  multiple  fronds  as  in  tho 
specimen  sent.  Plants  are  frequently  found 
among  seedlings  of  tho  ordinary  Pteris  cretica 
cristata.  In  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  compacts 
and  Pteiis  tremula  Smithiana  all  the  fronds 
aro  more  or  less  subdivided.  Another  instance 
wo  may  mention  is  Adiantum  fasciculatum.  It 
is  always  desirable  to  perpetuate  these  forms, 
as  they  inako  protty,  compact  planks,  and  in 
I  selecting  fertile  fronds  for  spores,  not  only  the 
best  plants  should  bo  taken,  out  also  tho  finest 
individual  fronds.] 

INDOOR  NOTES  AND  IIEP  LIES. 
Plants  for  cold  house  (S.  C).— It  is 

somewhat  difficult,  and  at  tho  name  timo  un¬ 
satisfactory,  to  suggest  a  list  of  hardy  Ferns 
for  the  above.  Such  things  quickly  become 
monotonous  and  give  little  pleasure.  Tho  best 
hardy  Ferns  that  aro  also  more  or  less  evergreen 
in  character  aro  tho  Poly podiums— such,  for 
examplo,  as  cambricum,  elegantissimum,  etc. — 
several  fine  forms  of  Scolopendrium  or  Hart’s- 


the  Vine  will  soon  be  falling  the  house  should 
lie  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the  pest  before  start¬ 
ing  afresh.  If  you  think  tho  above  suggestions 
of  any  uso  wo  may  furthor  help  you.  As  you 
rightly  observe,  tho  difficulty  with  stoves  in¬ 
doors,  and  of  the  self-contained  character,  is 
they  aro  too  drying  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
may  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  vapour 
troughs  here  and  there.  All  tho  ventilation  y  ou 
require  in  such  a  place  would  lie  trifling  indeed, 
provided  the  gla/.ing  is  in  a  condition  to  keep 
out  drip  and  such  like. 

-  {Dyreitrh).— Wo  fear  you  cannot  grow 

much  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  in  a  house 
entirely  unheated.  You  could,  of  course,  have 
bulbous  plants  in  variety,  but  these  would  not 
in  these  conditions  make  much  headway  till 
warm  weather  arrived,  when  they  may  bo  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open.  Much 
tho  same  remark  applies  to  tho  Roses,  as  theso, 
as  well  as  other  plants,  require  heat  to  render 
growth  at  all  active.  There  aro  many  Rotes 
that  would  do  well  in  a  cold-house — you  could 
liardlv  select  a  wrong  one— but  no  growth 
would  be  made  before  the  days  lengthened,  and 
sun-heat  was  forthcoming.  Heo  also  reply 
to  “  S.  C." 

Treatment  of  old  Rejral  Pelargonium.-  I 

should  lie  ^lafl  If  you  could  U-ll  me  if  n  IVIarifomuiu 


Hardy  Ferns  at  Newick  Park,  Sufbjx. 


along  an  open,  moist  dell,  tho  luxuriant 
growth  showing  that  perpetual  shailo  over- 
nead  is  not  essential,  and  may,  in  fact,  bo 
wholly  dispensed  with  if  tho  conditions 
of  soil  and  sito  aro  otherwise  favourable. 

The  Royal  Fern  wo  havo  rarely  seen  in 
greater  beauty  in  an  English  garden.  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  covoring  about  ‘20  squaro  yards  of 
ground  in  front  of  Rhododendrons,  mado  a  fine 
group  of  graceful  growth.  Struthioptcris  ger- 
rnanicn,  too,  mado  an  imposing  mass,  its  fronds 
of  great  length,  and  tho  cHoct  striking  by 
reason  of  tho  open  vase-like  arrangement 
characteristic  of  this  family.  Lastreas  and  forum 
Athyriums,  although  native  plants,  are  in- 
dispensablo  wherovor  Ferns  can  bo  grown,  ns  if 
wo  do  not  iiresorvo  them  in  our  gardens  wo  may 
lose  them  altogether,  at  any  rate  in  the  south, 
for  tho  assiduous  Fern  hunter  has  pretty  well 
depleted  tho  hedgerows  that  once  wore  full  of 
them.  Polypodiums  anil  other  Ferns  of  lowlier 
growth  mado  pretty  carpets  over  smaller  areas 
•  if  ground,  mingling  with  Rock  foils  and  Stono- 
crops,  and  throughout  tho  whole  dell  Ferns 
were  growing  in  a  charming  way,  yet  relieved 
of  any  tendency  towards  sameness  through  the 
porfect  blending  with  shrubs  and  hardy  flowery.  !  from  tho 

G® 

we  ha 


Pteris  cretica  cristata.  ism!  dw 

information  regarding  the  inclosed  I'teris  frond.  It  is  one 


tongue,  and  in  particular  tho  crested  forms 
of  theso  plants,  which  are  most  beautiful.  Poly- 
stichum  Lonchitis  (Holly  Fern)  is  very  effective, 
and  Lantrea  fragnns  charming,  by  reason  of  its 
Violot-liko  fragrance.  Polyatichum  proliforum, 
in  tho  best  forms,  makes  an  exceptionally  good 
plant  for  pots  and  tho  purpose  named  above  ; 
while  tho  Rritish  Maiden  hair  (Adiantum 
capillus- Veneris)  is  also  good,  and,  still  better, 
its  varioty  imbricatum.  These  include-  some  of 
the  best  of  tho  evergreen  types  of  hardy  Ferns, 
and  all  aro  perfectly  hardy.  Rathor  less  hardy 
is  Nophrodium  mollo  and  its  varioty  corymbi- 
ferum  :  and  closely  on  its  heels  are  Aaplenium 
bulbi forum,  YVoodwardia  radicans,  anil  Pteris 
tremula.  In  tho  hardy  Ferns  tho  difficulty 
would  lio  perhaps  to  obtain  plants  sufficiently 
large  to  make  a  good  effect.  If  you  could  do 
this,  howover,  and  then  make  a  mixture,  say 
of  a  few  winter-flowering  shrubs  and  berry- 
bearing  plants  to  carry  you  through  the  hardest 
winter,  jou  could  brighten  your  cold-house 
with  some  of  tho  earliest  hardy  flowers  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses.  Hepaticas,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  Y'iolots,  etc.  The  Y'ino  is  most  likely 
suffering  not  from  insufficient  ventilation  but 
Ltacks  of  red- spider,  consequent  upon 
|y>f  tho  atmosphero  for  sonio  time 
sauay  bo  remedied  by  fumigating;] f\]Jf 
njoctured  aright.  As  tho 


(Regal),  which  I  have  had  for  I  tears,  is  likely  to  he  of  any 
more  use!  It  has  hecn  repotted  every  year,  and  is  now 
in  an  8-inch  pot.  East  year  it  bore  many  blooms,  though, 
of  course,  not  largo,  hut  sufficiently  pretty  for  cutting ;  but 
this  year  there  has  been  hardly  a  flower.  It  has  been  kept 
in  u  greenhouse  facing  south,  which  I  am  just  beginning  lo 
heal  ut  night.  It  is  now  very  Htramrlinir.  Would  it  he  of 
any  use  to  cut  it  down,  or  should  I  throw  it  away  f— 
M.  K.  Warulk 

[Your  Pelargonium  should  have  been  cut 
back  soveroly  about  tho  end  of  July  and  laid  on 
its  side  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  spot  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  During  this  timo  the  young  bhoots  will 
commence  to  push  forth,  and  directly  they  aro 
A  inch  long  tho  plant  must  be  shaken  entirely 
clear  of  the  old  soil,  any  straggling  roots 
trimmed,  and  bo  repotted,  using  as  small  a  pot 
as  the  roots  can  bo  conveniently  got  into.  In 
this  tho  plant  may  bo  allowed  to  pass  tho 
winter,  and  bo  shifted  into  a  largor  one  on  tho 
return  of  spring.  As  your  plant  has  not  yet 
been  cut  back,  and  tho  season  is  now  so  far 
advanced,  wo  think  your  most  satisfactory 
plan  will  bo  to  throw  it  away,  and  obtain  one 
or  two  good  healthy  plants  in  the  spring,  which 
after  flowering  may  bo  treated  as  above 
detailed.] 

Plants  from  tho  Cape.— Finding  myself  in  difficul¬ 
ties,  I  Qnee  more  ask  fervour  aid.  I  have  Just  received 
from  South  t^ln-toal  the  following  bulbous  plants :  Hannan- 

I'iPfcal  ,'ltholx^^J in'1! cr>'o'''io  sum* 
liaea,  anil  KiicomU  punctata  (also  started,  hut  without 
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fresh  roots).  I  shall  be  (flad  to  know  how  to  treat  them, 
and  any  other  information  you  may  deem  useful '  The 
H.-emanthus  and  Eucomis  are  very  dry  anil  rather  flabby, 
but  I  intend  to  keep  the  lot  lying  on  an  inside  border 

C fairly  moist)  in  greenhouse,  whose  temperature  is  00  degs. 
'ahr.  by  day,  and  50  degs.  i'ahr.  by  night,  until  I  receive 
your  answer.  1  have  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  one  with  a 
minimum  of  15  degs.  by  night  during  the  winter.— Turn 
[A  brief  description  of  the  plants  inquired 
about  is  herewith  given.  ILcmanthus  albitlos 
is  a  pretty  but  at  the  same  time  not  a  showy 
plant,  the  principal  feature  of  the  flower  being 
an  upright,  brush-liko  mass  of  stamens,  borne 
on  a  stem  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  produced,  as  a  rule,  in  the  autumn. 
Calla  or  Richardia  ;ethiopica  is  the  common 
Arum  Lily,  so  well  known  and  admired  by 
everyone.  Calla  Rehmanni  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  Pink-flowered  Calla,  but  its  merits  as  an 
ornamental  plant  are  not  great.  The  strap¬ 
shaped  leaves  are  very  different  from  the  spear- 
head-shaped  ones  of  the  common  Arum  Lily, 
while  the  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  in 
colour  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  bo  effective  ;  flowers  in  the 
summer.  Antholyza  a*thiopiea  is  a  good  deal 
after  the  manner  of  a  Montoretia,  with  pretty 
red  and  green  flowers,  borne  usually  during  the 
summer.  Sandersonia  aurantiaca  is  a  slender 
climbing  plant  with  bright  green  leaves  and 
pretty  yellow  flowers,  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
urn,  that  hang  Chinese  lantern-like  among  the 
delicate  foliage  ;  flowers  in  summer  and  rests 
throughout  the  winter.  Eucomis  punctata  pro¬ 
duces  a  mass  of  ornamental  wide-spreading 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower- 
spike  is  pushed  up  towards  the  end  of  summer 
or  in  autumn.  It  reaches  a  height  of  a  couple 
of  feet,  while  the  small,  closely- packed  blossoms 
are  moro  curious  than  showy,  being  green  and 
brown  in  colour.  The  times  of  blooming  here¬ 
with  given  apply  to  jilants  established  in  this 
country,  for  the  seasons  in  South  Africa  are 
directly  opposite  to  ours,  hence  it  takes  the 

filants  some  time  to  become  acclimatised,  and 
lefore  that  they  are  apt  to  flower  at  uncertain 
periods.  The  different  subjects  above  named 
need  to  be  placed  in  a  position  favourable  to  the 
production  of  roots  without  unduly  exciting 
them,  her.ee  your  better  way  will  be  to  pot 
them  at  once  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to 
one-third  leaf- mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
silver-sand.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained, 
and  their  size  will  depend  upon  that  of  the 
bulbs,  some  being  a  good  deal  larger  than 
others.  The  pots  should  bo  largo  enough  to 
allow  an  inch  of  soil  all  around.  This  is  better 
than  using  larger  pots  at  first,  ns  when  the 

filants  grow  they  can  then  be  shifted  into 
arger  pots  if  necessary.  Your  greenhouse, 
kept  at  60  degs.  by  day  and  50  degs.  by  night, 
is  just  the  place  for  them.  Enough  water  must 
be  given  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  then 
as  the  plants  grow  they  will  need  more 
moisture.] 

Heating  failure.— I  have  a  srrenhousc  heated  with 
a  s:ulille  boiler.  Leading  from  this,  through  the  irrecn- 
house  and  its  border  to  a  propairating  pit,  is  a  Bmall  gas- 
pipe,  which  leads  into  a  ('-  inch  pipe.  Could  you  give  me 
any  idea  wily  this  does  not  heat  at  allf  I  have  cleaned 
the  tioiler  out,  I  have  opened  t  he  border  and  put  the  spirit- 
level  on  the  pipes,  and  I  And  that  there  is  a  little  rise  from 
the  boiler  just  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny.  The  cold 
water  flows  quite  freely,  as  indicated  by  the  air-valve.  The 
pipes  in  the  pit  are  quite  level.— Pczzlkd. 

[We  conclude  the  gas-pipe  has  formed  a 
syphon,  through  which  the  hot  water  will  not 
circulate.  If  you  have  a  small  gas-pipe  leading 
into  a  6-inch  pipe  as  a  flow  connection,  the 
arrangement  is  a  faulty  one,  and  one  that  could 
not  possibly  long  work  well.  We  imagine, 
however,  you  have  miscalculated  tho  size  of  the 
larger  pipe.  The  way  to  prove  the  syphon 
theory  is  to  fire  up  sharp,  and  with  this  portion 
open  and  clear  both  top  and  bottom.  If  a 
syphon  exists,  or  a  drop  even,  or  anything 
causing  a  block,  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  will 
warm  up  and  the  lower  half  will  remain  cold — 
in  other  words,  the  single  pipe  will  be  converted 
by  its  action  into  a  flow  and  return.  This  you 
could  prove  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  trouble  is 
not  there,  it  is  then  likely  the  small  lead  pipe 
is  choked.  Tho  fact  that  the  pipes  are  quite 
level  would  not  alone  be  responsible  for  the 
non-circulation,  though  pipes  so  arranged  are 
more  sluggish  in  their  action.  It  is  best,  how¬ 
ever,  where  such  exists,  to  have  all  the  pipes  at 
the  same  level  throughout  the  entire  system, 
as  should  the  pipes  be  higher  in  part  than 
those  in  the  pit  ryqu  \yould  always  este-iewa 
difficulty  in  obtaining  £  §6od  cirVllalmn'  fa  cH, 


pit.  But  if  all  are  working  on  tho  same  level 
this  inconvenience  should  not  atise,  because  the 
fall  of  water  from  return  pipe  into  boiler  would 
be  ample  to  maintain  a  good  circulation  through¬ 
out.  All  the  same,  we  prefer  a  steady  rise  in 
all  pipes  and  a  more  rapid  circulation.  If  after 
trying  the  above  it  is  no  better,  write  again,  o*, 
better  still,  obtain  advice  on  the  spot.] 

Growing  Nerlnea.— I  p assess  several  very  fine  old 
clumps  of  Nerine  Kit'icigiHi,  N.  Kothergilfi  major,  and 
K.  corusca,  but  though  each  pot  now  contains  more 
than  a  dozen  bulbs,  I  seldom  have  more  than  four  blooms 
from  a  pot,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  I  was  told  by  the 
former  owner  that  Nerinea  should  never  be  repotted,  and 
should  lie  well  baked  ill  the  sun  each  summer.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  have  only  disturbed  them  at  intervals  of  three  years 
or  so  by  giving  slightly  larger  pots,  and  have  kept  them 
dry  in  the  resting  season.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  hints  as 
to  cultivation.  In  particular,  is  liquid-manure  advisable 
in  the  growing  season  ?— I.  \V.  Marsiiali.. 

[Provided  the  roots  are  in  good  condition, 
N’erines  will  stand  for  years  without  repotting, 
indeed,  they'  never  flower  so  well  as  when  the 
bulbs  are  closely  packed  together.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  roots  get  into  a  bad  state,  and 
repotting  then  is  absolutely  necessary'.  The 
best  time  to  carry  this  out  is  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  bulbs  do  not  intend  to  flower, 
when  they  should  be  shaken  clear  of  the  old 
soil  and  repotted.  Whether  they  are  placed 
singly  in  the  pots  or  grouped  together  the 
drainage  must  be  ample,  and  the  compost 
selected  good  yellow  loam,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand,  and  if  of  too  adhesive  a  nature 
a  little  well-decayed  leaf-mould  to  keep  it  open. 
This  compost  will  keep  sweet  for  a  lengthened 
period,  hence  its  value  for  such  plants  as  this. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  light  position  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  moderately  watered  in  order  to 
encourage  good  and  free  yet  sturdy  growth. 
Then,  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  going  to  rest 
tho  water  supply  should  bo  diminished,  and 
when  dormant  the  bulbs  must  be  kept  totally 
dry  and  well  baked  in  the  sun;  indeed,  they 
will  require  no  water  till  the  flower-spikes  show 
themselves,  when  water  must  be  carefully  given. 
If  the  clumps  or  masses  get  too  large,  and  it  is 
decided  to  divide  them,  this  may  be  done 
directly  the  flower-spikes  can  be  seen,  for 
N’erines,  unlike  many  bullxius  plants,  will 
develop  their  blossoms  if  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
The  spikes,  however,  must  be  a  couple  of 
inches  long  before  this  is  done  or  failure  will  bo 
tho  result.  You  must  not,  however,  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  many  of  these  divided  plants  fail  to 
flower  the  next  season.  Weak  liquid-manure 
applied  occasionally  during  the  growing  period 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  Nerines,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  well  diluted,  as  anything 
tending  to  choke  up  the  potting  compost  should 
be  avoided.] 

ORCHIDS. 

NOTES  AND  HEP  LIES. 

Oncldium  flexuosum.— Will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  on  tlie  enclosed  Orchids?  The  hloom 
sent  has  lasted  for  two  months.  I  should  like  to  propagate 
the  plants,  and  do  not  know  when  would  be  the  liest  time. 
The  other  Orchid  1  have  never  seen  in  bloom,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  lie  very  glad  of  any  information  on  its  culture. 
— Constant  Rkakkr. 

[Tho  raceme  of  flower  is  Oncidium  flexuosum, 
one  of  tho  best  known  Oncidiums  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  temperature 
of  the  warm  intermediate-house,  with  not  less 
than  55  degs.  to  58  degs.  during  the  winter 
months,  GO  aegs.  to  05  degs.  during  the  warmer 
months  and  while  the  plants  are  in  an  active 
state  of  growth.  They  require  a  liberal  amount 
both  of  root  and  atmospheric  moisture  while 
growing,  drier  and  cooler  conditions  being 
afforded  during  the  resting  season.  The  pot¬ 
ting  compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  pressed  moderately  firm.  Afford 
ample  drainage.  To  increase  the  stock  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  rhizome  anywhere 
behind  the  second  growth,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  pull  out  tho  back  pseudo-bulbs.  Lot  them 
remain  where  they  are,  and  as  soon  as  the  back 
growths  so  provided  have  completed  their  first 
growth,  and  tho  new  roots  are  being  emitted 
from  the  base,  they  may  then  be  removed  and 
potted  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  potting 
afford  every  encouragement  to  root  action,  and 
the  plants  will  soon  re-establish  themselves. 
-The  best  time  to  repot  is  in  the  early  spring.of 
tki>  year.  The  bulbs  enclosed  are  thoseot 
LVJogyne  cristata,  one  of  th£j 


Orchids  for  amateurs.  Its  racemes  of  white  and 
yellow  flowers  are  much  appreciated  during  the 
Avinter  and  early  spring.  It  will  grow  and 
flower  under  almost  any  conditions.  We  have 
observed  it  growing  and  flowering  with  equal 
satisfaction  in  the  cool  intermediate-house, 
where  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  is  maintained 
in  winter,  and  also  in  the  general  stove-house. 
It  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass.  When 
grown  in  tho  warm-house  the  plants  require 
considerably  more  water  at  the  roots  than  when 
they  are  cultivated  under  cooler  condition!. 
We  should  advise  the  cooler  system  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Suspend  the  plants  near  the  glass  in 
baskets  or  shallow  pans,  afford  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  use  a  potting  compost  of  equil 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum. 
They  require  abundance  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  which  is  the  warm  months  of 
the  year.  Only  sufficient  water  should  be  given 
after  the  growths  have  been  completed  to 
retain  them  in  a  plump  condition.  As  soon  as 
tho  flower-scapes  make  their  appearance  more 
liberal  treatment  should  be  given.  Water 
always  with  rain  water,  or  the  Moss  soon  dies 
and  becomes  sour  about  the  plants.  Very  little 
potting  will  be  required,  and  when  necessary  this 
should  be  done  in  early  spring.  Afford  plenty 
of  light,  but  protection  is  necessary  from  tho 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  warm  months 
of  the  year.  ] 

Watering  Orchids  — Kindly  let  me  know  which  -< 
the  best  way  to  water  Orchids  in  pots?  t'oyo  i  have  to  -J  |> 
each  into  a  pail  of  water,  like  those  in  baskets,  or  use  t 
w  tUrr-can  ?— C.  R. 

[How  to  water  Orchids  properly  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  items  in  their  culture.  It  matters 
little  how  applied,  so  long  as  water  is  afforded 
or  withheld  at  the  proper  period.  If  more  atten¬ 
tion  were  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  plant  »s 
regards  root- moisture,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  would  be  far  fewer  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  that  Orchids  would  be  giovn  far 
better  than  is  generally  the  case.  The  first 
consideration  is  as  to  the  condition  of  growth  in 
which  the  plant  may  be.  Plants  in  an  active 
state  of  growth  at  any  season  of  the  year  will, 
with  a  normal  temperature,  require  every  cfc 
couragement  to  induce  them  to  make  their 
growth.  If  the  active  season  of  growth  occurs 
in  the  summer,  little  difficulty  will  be  expert- 
enced,  as  the  drying  conditions  outside  tend  tq, 
liberal  treatment  being  afforded  iuside  the 
houses  ;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  if  one  has 
to  deal  with  plants  in  full  growth  during  the 
dull  winter  months,  and  the  difficulties  are  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  if  the  situation  happens  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  other  large 
towns,  where  dense  smoke  and  a  fog-laden 
atmosphere  prevaiL  These  conditions,  unfavour¬ 
able  to  plant  life  generally,  may  be  considerably 
minimised  by  the  observant  cultivator,  and  we 
can  point  out  instances  in  which  Orchids  aie 
cultivated  successfully  and  retain  their  normal 
conditions  in  positions  where  almost  all  other 
plants  fail.  Watering,  again,  is  one  of  the  chief 
considerations.  Should  a  plant  be  in  active 
growth  during  the  winter,  care  must  lie  observed 
to  allow  the  plant  to  become  dry  before  water 
is  afforded,  and  when  given,  suffie'ent  should  1* 
applied  to  thoroughly  wet  the  compost.  If  the 
surroundings  are  dull,  the  earlier  in  the  day 
water  is  afforded  the  better  chance  there  is  of 
the  superfluous  moisture  draining  away  before 
nightfall.  Always  take  care  to  see  that  the 
normal  degree  of  temperature  is  reached  before 
watering  the  plants.  During  periods  of  cold, 
frosty  weather,  when  tho  temperature  ranges 
low,  it  is  always  safest  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
fairly  dry  condition  at  the  roots.  -  When  the 
plants  are  at  rest  less  moisture  i3  naturally 
required  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  Orchid* 
on  a  shelf  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  and 
altogether  withhold  moisture  ;  this  i9  against 
Nature.  Take  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
Dendrobiums,  where  no  rain  falls  perhaps  lor 
three  months  in  the  year.  H  ere  the  heavy  dew* 
which  prevail  nightly  must  be  reckoned  with. 
These  dews  are  enough  to  saturate  one  to  the 
skin  if  moving  among  the  foliage  and  Grasses. 
This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  generally  through  the  resting  period  ot 
most  Orchids.  It  is  far  better  to  place  the 
plants  under  cooler  conditions  as  soon  39  the 
growths  are  completed,  and  during  the  resting 
season  To  afford  sufficient  root  moisture  to  retain 
•  a  plump  condition  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.] 
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YUCCA  RECURVA  IN  FLOWER. 

’hi:  two  plants  figured  to-day  were  started  as 
oung  plants  perhaps  two  or  three  years  old, 
l>out  sixteen  years  ago.  One  of  them  bloomed 
ix  years  ago,  the  other  has  now  flowered  for 
he  first  time,  having  been  injured  a  few  years 
go  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  flower  stalks 
re  each  about  5  feet  9  inches  high,  and  have 
ome  about  200  blooms  each.  They  are  grow- 
ig  in  a  garden  at  Forest  Hill,  in  the  S.E.  dis- 
ict  of  London. 

-  Several  notes  have  lately  appeared  on  the 

bove  subject,  the  authors  of  which  appeared  to 
onsider  the  circumstance  unusual.  One  writer 
ttributed  to  the  Yucca  the  myth  connected 
'1th  the  Aloo— namely,  that  it  is  flowerless 
ntil  it  has  attained  an  age  of  100  years,  while 
uotlier  mentions  a  tradition  that  assigns  an 
iterval  of  nine  years  between  each  flowering, 
.s  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Yuccas,  such  as  Y. 
lamentosa,  flower  annually  in  many  instances, 
'.  flaccida  being  equally  prolific  of  bloom.  Y. 
endula  and  Y.  gloriosn  blossom  at  rarer 
itervals,  as  a  rule,  but  no  hard-and-fast  lino 
an  be  laid  down  as  to  the  age  at  which  they 
ommence  to  bloom  or  the  time  that  elapses 
etween  success  ional  flowerings.  Y.  glorioBa 


of  his  2.5-year-old  Yucca.  He  invited  any  of 
your  readers  who  had  a  Yucca  in  flower  and 
knew  its  ago  to  give  his  experience.  I  have 
noticed  four  replies.  Mr.  Davidson,  North¬ 
umberland,  mentions  two  Yuccas,  planted 
thirty-one  years  ago,  both  flowering  now  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence  that,  having  remained  flowerless  for  so 
many  years,  they  should  both  bloom  at  tho 
same  time,  a  curious  example  of  affinity  in 
plants,  but  still  more  curious  that  one  should  be 
9  feet  and  the  other  only  .5  feet  in  height.  As 
the  othor  three  of  your  correspondents  wrote  of 
Yuccas  of  considerable  ago,  I  thought  an 
account  of  my  younger  plants  would  interest 
you.  One,  a  five-year-old  plant,  flowered  from 
tho  first  week  in  July,  and  was  very  beautiful 
for  quite  a  month  ;  the  flower-stalk  was  .5  feet 
in  height,  and  started  quite  from  the  base  of  the 
plant.  The  second,  seven  years  old,  flowered 
through  August.  It  was  about  0  feet  high. 
Both  had  been  shifted  from  other  positions 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  In  each  case  I  cut 
of!  tho  flower-stalk  a  fortnight  after  blooming. 
I  noticed  that  the  seven-year-old  plant  com¬ 
menced  at  once  to  throw  out  a  Bide  shoot, 
which  grew  rapidly,  and,  greatly  to  my 
|  surprise,  I  saw,  on  October  11th,  that  it  had 


Yucca  rccurva  in  flower. 


and  Y.  pondula  may  flower  at  any  time  after 
■caching  their  full  proportions,  or  they  may 
•emain  flowerless  for  thirty  years  or  inoro.  I 
dice  know  a  specimen  of  Y.  gloriosa  in  Somer- 
ictshiro  that  nod  existed  for  over  thirty  years 
without  producing  a  flowor-spike,  and  the  iioad, 
-"on  that  account  remaining  solitary,  had  been 
lifted  higher  and  higher  from  the  ground  levol 
until  it  was  homo  on  a  clear  stem  10  feet  in 
height,  which  gave  it  tho  appearance  of  an 
exceedingly  formal  l’alm.  .Such  an  occurrence 
is,  howovor,  exceedingly  raro,  those  Yuccas 
1  usually  flowering  when  a  few  feet  in  height,  and 
then  throwing  out  fresh  heads.  Old  specimens 
.  form  huge  clumps  often  with  as  many  as  from 
ten  to  twenty  heads,  many  of  which,  in  the 
south-west,  llowor  simultaneously  and  present 
i*a  most  telling  picture.  As  a  rule,  a  new  shoot 
of  Y.  gloriosa  does  not  flower  for  two  or  three 
i  yoars  at  the  earliest,  but  this  year  I  noticed  one 
■'  of  last  yoar’s  heads  bearing  a  flower-spike.  In 
tho  southern  counties,  where  tho  Yuccas  flower 
freely,  they  are  most  valuable  subjects  for  lawn 
i  decoration,  their  noble  leafage  alone  being 
highly  ornamental,  while  their  stately,  ivory- 
white  bloom-spires  render  them  very  attractive. 

S.  W.  F. 

—  I  was  vory  interested  in  tho  occoul. 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  GARpRjUKfb gf  |  Au  gull 
-  11th,  respecting  the  flowering  tat  the  first  tinV 


started  another  flower- stem  (I  mean  from  the 
new  shoot).  It  was  then  about  12  inches  high. 
I  have  watched  it,  and  it  grows  about  2  inchts 
daily.  It  is  now  (October  2.’trd)  38  inches  in 
height.  I  hope  it  will  flower.  It  is  in  a  vory 
sheltered  part  of  my  garden,  which  is  well  up 
on  tho  hillside.  I  have  another  Yucca  two 
years  old  which  is  now  throwing  out  side  shoots 
that  can  bo  easily  removed,  so  that  tho  propaga¬ 
tion  of  these  curious  and  interesting  plants 
seems  to  be  very  easy.  Probably  there  aro 
different  classos  of  Yuccas,  and  that  might 
account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  age  at 
which  they  flower.  Can  you  say  if  it  is  so  ?  I 
noticed  that  one  of  your  correspondents  called 
his  plants  Yucca  recurva. 

H.  Hayward  Moores. 

The  Croic.iteps,  Hythe,  Kent. 

[No,  the  flowering  is  not  influenced  in  any 
way  by  the  variety.] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Climbers  for  wood  fence.— I  should  be  glad  if 
you  will  inform  me  what  you  consider  the  best  climber  to 
grow  on  a  S.8.-W.  close  wood  fence,  ill  feet  long,  and  about 
S  feet  high  ?  The  soil  is  good,  but  not  very  deep.— Snow. 

( 1‘ynis  Japonica,  I  .a  thy  rui  Utifolius  albus,  Ceanothusden- 
-tun.  Hybrid  lea  Hoses  (if  trained),  and  Vitis  I  neon 
Htamw  It  is  *  ilcM*), position  for  Sweet  1'eas.  t'nfortu 
^uTt*  '  TV  Hi)  '^H11  enough  for  many  good  cllmbi 


Tree  Ferns  In  the  open  alr.-t  shall  I*  obliged 
for  advice  concerning  treatment  of  Tree-Ferns.  Would 
Cyathea  dealbata  and  Dicksonia  Bquarrosa  thrive  out-of- 
doors  in  south-east  Cornwall?  If  so,  at  what  season  should 
they  lie  planted,  and  what  would  be  the  most  suitable  soil  ? 
— M.S. 

[Both  Cyathea  dealbata  and  Dicksonia  squar- 
rosa  will  succeed  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered 
spot  in  south-east  Cornwall,  and  tho  best  time 
of  the  year  to  plant  them  is  towards  the  end  of 
the  spring.  A  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and 
sand  will  suit  thorn  well.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  aro  moisture-loving  plants,  and 
are  greatly  benefited  by  the  trunks  being  fre¬ 
quently  wetted.  A  sheltered  glen  or  some  such 
a  spot  is  tho  best  place  for  these  Tree-Ferns.] 

Moving  Christmas  Roses.  -Kindly  let  inc  know 
the  proper  tunc  to  move  Christina*  ltosea !  -E.  llAtsilAM. 

[If  you  mean  to  transplant  these  there  is  no 
better  time  than  oarly  autumn,  preferably 
about  September,  though  it  is  not  too  late  oven 
now.  The  same  time  would  suit  well  for  pot¬ 
ting  up  these  plants.  If  you  intend  to  trans¬ 
plant,  we  must  warn  you,  if  tho  plants  aro  of 
any  size,  not  to  plant  thorn  bodily,  but  to  break 
them  up  into  several  parts,  according  to  size. 
Three  or  four  crowns  to  each  plant  are  quite 
enough,  and  plants  of  this  size  transplant  quite 
readily.  On  no  account  cut  off  any  roots  or 
even  foliage  unless  it  is  much  dosired,  as  the 
plants  resent  this  modo  of  procedure.  In  pre¬ 
paring  tho  soil  you  cannot  have  it  too  deep  or 
too  rich,  but  all  manuro  must  bo  kopt  away 
from  tho  root  fibres.  A  rather  shady  position 
is  that  best  suited  to  these  plants,  with  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  moisture  in  dry  weather.  ] 

Clothing  a  concrete  wall.— At  tho  foot  of  a  rained 
bed  of  Tea  Roses,  about  Ml  yards  long,  I  have  a  rather  ugly 
concrete  wall,  18  inches  high.  Can  you  kindly  advise  mo 
how  to  clothe  it  ?  The  gravel  path  at  the  foot  is  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  even  a  narrow  border  along  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
But  could  not  I  plant  Iviis,  Ampelopsis,  etc  .  in  tho 
gravel,  digging  holes  for  them,  and  again  gravelling  over, 
and  lieuutiful  plants  In  the  border  above  to  hang  down  tho 
wall  ?  The  aspect  is  east,  and  lOyards  one  end  are  shaded. 
Would  Rosa  Wichuriana  lie  of  use?— A.  II.  E. 

[Yes,  you  could  plant  small-growing  silver 
and  golden- leaved  Ivies,  also  Vitis  inconstans, 
etc  ,  in  the  gravel  path  by  first  digging  out  a 
hole  for  each,  filling  it  with  good  soil,  and 
planting  your  subject.  Cover  in  and  gravel 
over  again  in  tho  ordinary  way.  From  tho 
border  side,  for  trailing  over  and  down  tho  wall, 
you  could  plant  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Genista  saxatilis,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Cam¬ 
panula  garganica,  C.  isophylla  alba,  Cerastium, 
Candytufts  in  soveral  kinds,  any  of  (he  Rock 
Roses  or  Holianthemums,  Dianthus  Ciusius, 
Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  Clematis  in  variety, 
allowing  tho  plants  to  trail  at  will  ovor  tho  wall 
and  down  the  other  side,  using  the  variegated 
Honeysuckle  in  the  same  way.  In  this  way  tho 
ugly  wall  may  quickly  provo  an  added  source  of 
beauty  to  your  garden.  The  Rose  named  in 
your  letter  may  certainly  bo  employed  if  you 
think  you  havo  enough  room  for  it  to  do  it 
justico.] 

Neglected  Tufted  Pansies  (Hertford). 
— You  should  at  once  cut  back  your  Tufted 
Pansies  which  you  havo  so  long  neglected.  It 
is  hopcloss  for  you  to  expect  to  do  much  with 
the  plants  beforo  tho  spring  of  next  year,  and 
provided  you  aro  prepared  to  take  a  little  extra 
trouble,  all  will  be  well  then.  Cut  back  tho 
old  growths  to  within  a  few  inches  of  tho  crown 
of  tho  plants,  and  although  desirable  cuttings 
may  be  few  and  fnr  between,  there  are 
sure  to  be  numerous  young  growths  ready  to 
break  away.  You  had  bettor  just  loosen  tho 
soil  round  about  and  close  up  to  the  plants, 
mulching  this  with  some  nice  light,  gritty  soil, 
with  which  is  incorporated  somo  thoroughly 
rotten  manuro.  Should  tho  woathor  remain 
open  these  old  stools  will  do  well,  and  it  is  also 
possible  by  the  earliest  spring  days  these  dumps 
may  be  represented  by  ideal  tufts  of  sturdy 
young  growths.  At  that  time  two  methods  of 
increasing  your  stock  are  possible,  and  you  must 
choose  for  yourself.  If  you  havo  frame  accom¬ 
modation  you  may,  during  February  or  a  little 
later,  insert  cuttings,  and  if  the  frame  lights  bo 
kopt  on  and  the  frame  close,  rooting  will  bo 
rapid,  and  a  nice  batch  of  plants  be  raised  for 
planting  out  in  April.  The  second  method  is 
that  of  dividing  tho  plants.  Lilt  tho  old  stools 
by  tho  aid  of  a  fork,  and  shake  out  as  much  of 
tho  soil  from  the  roots  as  possible.  Theso 
should  first  bo  divided  up  into  soveral  piecos. 
Each  of  ffipjtyWwIsliooldl  bo  taken  in  turn,  and 
*u-  *'-Xl . .  -• . L  .f  which 


the  plants,  broken 
slibuiii  \  Halve  Yt  wo 
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should  l>e  found  adhering  to  them.  One  old 
stool  by  these  means  should  make  a  goodly 
number  of  useful  little  rooted  portions,  and  they 
should  all  bo  planted  in  their  llowering  quarters 
without  delay. 

Flowers  for  quadrangle.— 1  am  anxious  to  grow 
some  flowers  in  n  small  quadrangle,  which  has  one  border 
about  4  feet  deep,  facing  north,  with  a  wall  at  the  back  and 
another  long,  straight  bed  running  down  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  soil  is  light,  but  the  quadrangle  being  in 
shade  is  almost  always  moist.  I  want  a  succession  of 
Mowers  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  What  bright 
Mowers  would  do  well  in  such  an  aspect'/—' Twukxt. 

[The  following  will  suit  you  Dwarf  plants 
less  than  1  foot  high:  Saxifraga  Wallacei, 
S.  granulata  plena,  S.  Rhoei,  Phloxes,  dwarf 
in  variety,  Aubriotias,  Alyssum,  Trillium 
grandilloruni,  Dentarias,  Hopatieas  in  variety, 
Helleborus  niger  in  variety,  Primula  roaea, 
Primula  Sieboldi  vars.  very  beautiful  in  such 
places,  P.  Cashmeriana,  P.  denticulate,  Auri¬ 
culas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Muscari  various,  Iris 
nudicaulis,  I.  stylosa.  Plants  not  more  than 
2  feet  high  :  Doronicums,  Scnecio  Doronicum, 
Epimediums,  Saxifraga  ligulata  purpurea, 
Sedum  spectabile,  Saxifraga  poltata,  Cypri- 
pediurn  Calceolus,  C.  pubescens.  Spanish  Irises, 
German  Irises,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Narcissi  in 
variety,  Fritillarias,  Crown  Imperials,  Asters, 
Lilium  pyrenaicum,  Hemerocallis  Thunbergi, 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  pi.,  Helenium  pumi- 
lum,  Trollius  in  variety,  Polygonatum  multi- 
tlorum,  Spir:ea  lilipendula  plena.  Plants  above 
2  feet  and  under  4  feet :  Liliums  in  variety, 
Iris  aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  Helenium  autumnale 
vars.,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Senecio  pulcher, 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Campanulas  various, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Spira-a  venusta,  and 
S.  Aruncus.l 

Artistic  arrangement  of  the  flower- 
border. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amateurs 
will  take  to  heart  the  injunctions  contained  in 
J.  H.  M.  Stewart’s  admirable  note  on  “Hardy 
Plants  in  the  North  ”  (page  400).  If  grouping 
is  governed  by  an  artistic  perception  of  the  true 
values  of  colour  and  form  the  effect  will  bo 
rostful  and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  feeling  be  absent  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  border  the  result  will  fail  to 
charm,  however  great  the  individual  beauty  of 
the  plants  employed.  The  intuitive  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  tender  colour-harmonies  and  of  attrac¬ 
tive  colour-contrasts  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
natural  than  an  acquired  possession,  but  by 
forethought  and  care  glaring  defects  that  offend 
the  eye  may  at  least  be  banished  from  the 
garden.  Many  lessons  in  garden  design  and 
arrangement  may  bo  learnt  by  a  study  of  “  the 
predominant  partner” — Nature’s  handiwork — 
suggestions  that  may  lead  to  the  creation  of 
delightful  garden  pictures.  The  colours  on 
Nature's  inexhaustible  pallette  are  countless, 
yet  on  her  ample  canvas  there  are  no  discordant 
contrasts  ;  her  brush  disdains  the  trammels  of 
straight  line,  circle,  and  angle,  yet  laborious 
artifice  vainly  toils  to  contrive  as  acceptable  a 
composition. — S.  W.  F. 

Sweet  Peas  on  tree  stump.— En¬ 
closed  I  send  you  a  photo  of  a  clump  of 
Kckford’s  Sweet  Peas  growing  hero.  Last  year 
I  cut  down  to  within  5  feet  of  the  ground  a 
Pinus  insignis,  which  was  not  doing  well.  I  left 
the  stump  in  the  ground,  intending  to  plant 
creepers  round  it,  and  had  a  trench  opened  all 
round,  2  feet  from  the  stump,  IS  inches  deep 
(cutting  through  all  roots),  and  filled  in  with 
good  soil  and  manure.  It  then  struck  mo  that 
Sweet  Poas  would  grow  well  there,  os  the  spot 
was  sunny.  In  March  I  sowed  six  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  each  in  a  separato  clump  in 
the  trench,  and  put  ordinary  wire  netting,  in 
the  form  of  mantles,  one  from  the  inside  of  the 
trench  and  another  from  the  outside,  up  to  and 
over  the  top  of  the  stump.  When  the  Peas 
were  lb  inches  high  they  were  given  liquid 
manure  water,  and  aro  now  and  have  been  for  a 
long  time  covered  with  bloom  from  tho  Grass  to 
the  top,  fully  (>  feet,  and  are  greatly  admired. — 
Jos.  Kklsam.,  Mount  Auburn,  KUliney,  Co. 
Dublin. 


Nrno  Reaily.  6th  Rdition.  Cloth,  It  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers :  doing  JuU  ami  comvrehensive 
information  of  their  culture  aiul  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  u/ncards  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  mwl  ornamental  flowers,  the  soil,  position, 
etc.,  most  su Halle.  Of  all  Newsasrmtt,  Booksellers, 
pot  free,  Is.  Ud.from  The.  Publislcr,  STrSotjn  •. 
street,  Strand,  .WSCl  by  (J  CL  t 
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Conservatory.  —  The  Chrysanthemums 
will  eclipse  all  other  plants  for  general  effect 
now,  and  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
conditions  must  be  made  suitable  for  them 
whilst  thoy  continue  in  bloom.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  conditions  for  keeping  the  flowers  are  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  5(1  degs.  at  night, 
with  more  or  less  night  ventilation  according  to 
the  weather,  and  a  little  warmth  in  tho  pipes 
sufficient  to  keep  tho  atmosphere  buoyant  and 
mobile.  As  soon  as  tho  flowers  dio  the  plants 
should  be  taken  out  anil  others  brought  in  to 
take  their  place.  Late  sorts  will  now  be  in 
bud,  and  disbudding  should  bo  freely  done  if 
fine  flowers  are  wanted.  We  have  not  used  any 
fire  yet  for  tho  late  kinds,  such  as  Princess 
Victoria  and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  air  is  given 
night  and  day,  except  when  wet  or  frosty,  and 
even  then  an  inch  or  so  of  air  is  given  along  the 
ridge.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  look  after  the 
cuttings.  Our  practice  after  this  date  is  when¬ 
ever  a  strong  cutting  is  seen  it  is  taken  and 
struck  in  a  small  pot,  for  the  strong  cuttings 
make  strong  plants,  and  all  through  the  plant's 
life  that  strength  will  keep  that  plant  in  the 
front  rank.  For  small  houses  cuttings  struck  in 
March  and  April,  kept  to  one  stem  and  one 
bloom,  are  very  effective  for  grouping,  more  so, 
indeed,  than  the  early  struck,  although  early 
rooting  is  necessary  for  the  exhibitor.  Now 
that  the  climbers  have  been  much  reduced,  if 
not  altogether  cut  back,  to  give  light  to  the 
plants  below,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  a 
little  colour  into  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
by  using  baskets  of  some  kind.  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  makes  a  charming  basket  plant 
when  well  grown.  Small  plants  of  Ficus  repens 
may  be  planted  to  cover  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Fireball  Tropmolum  is  bright 
now  in  baskets.  At  this  season  Chinese  Primulas 
make  pretty  basket  plants,  with  creeping 
growth  to  surround  the  basket.  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum  comes  white  or  nearly  so  under 
glass,  and  is  pretty  and  graceful  hanging  from 
a  basket.  Good  specimens  of  Scarborough 
Lilies  are  lovely  now,  and  when  approaching  the 
flowering  stage  weak  liquid-manure  should  be 
given  two  or  three  times.  A  soaking  or  two  of 
liquid-manure  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
Cinerarias  now. 

Stove. — There  should  be  a  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  plants  in  bloom  in  this  house,  including 
a  few  Orchids.  Even  those  of  limited  means 
may  grow  a  few  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  Orchids, 
such  as  the  Cypripediums,  Calanthes,  Dendro- 
biums,  etc.  This  house  will  be  too  warm  for 
tho  Odontoglots  and  other  cool-house  species, 
which  might  have  a  small  house  to  themselves. 
Many  people  who  formerly  never  touched  them 
are  growing  a  few  Orchids  now.  There  must, 
of  course,  bo  proper  materials  for  their  culture, 
such  as  good  fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum  Moss, 
crushed  charcoal,  and  suitable  pots  and  baskets, 
or  blocks  of  wood  for  those  that  do  best  on 
blocks.  Begonias  in  many  varieties  are  in 
flower  now.  Poinsettias  should  have  liquid- 
manure  to  increase  the  size  of  the  heads  of 
bracts.  When  sending  up  the  flower-spikes 
Eucliaris  Lilies  will  benefit  from  some  liquid 
stimulant.  Where  there  is  bottom-heat  propa¬ 
gation  may  go  on  all  winter.  Young  shoots  of 
Crotons  will  strike  now,  and  old  plants  of 
Dracaenas  may  bo  cut  up  for  stock.  Gardenias 
at  the  warm  end  will  soon  swell  their  buds. 
Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  will  soon 
feel  the  influence  of  warmth.  Get  more 
Tuberoses  into  heat  from  the  cool-house  in 
batches  as  required.  A  lot  of  thoso  that  were 
potted  late  and  stood  outside  aro  now  throwing 
up  tho  spikes,  and  with  a  little  warmth  the 
flowers  are  very  fine,  and  will  come  in  succession 
till  Christmas  or  later.  These  aro  the  easiest 
things  possible  to  grow. 

Grapes  hanging  under  glass.— Dry, 
buoyant  air  is  necessary  for  keeping  Grapes. 
After  the  last  watering,  if  tho  borders  are 
covered  with  a  little  dry  litter  evaporation  is 
checked  and  the  dust  also  is  kept  down. 
Grapes  will  not  keep  long  in  a  house  which  is 
not  in  good  repair.  Drip  from  the  roof  speedily 
brings  on  decay,  and  in  a  house  of  this  character 
it  is  best  to  cut  tho  Grapes  with  0  inches  or  so 
of  wood  and  bottle  them,  placing  tho  bottles  on 
icks  in  a  dry  room,  with  the  buiichbs '  -bf1 
rapes  hanging  free.  Thy 


advantage  to  tho  gardener,  as  then  he  can  prm- 
and  dress  his  Vines,  and  the  house  may  then  4 
to  store  his  bedding  plants  in,  or  it  may  contaii 
other  plants  which  do  not  require  heat.  Vines 
must  have  several  months’  rest  at  the  prop: 
season.  Of  course,  Grapes  which  are  annual!: 
forced  will  start  at  the  time  they  have  bee 
accustomed  to,  almost  without  fire-heat  at  fim 
When  mealy-bug  gets  into  a  vinery  there  is  s 
lot  of  trouble  in  store  for  a  year  or  two,  ova, 
under  tho  best  management,  and  where  stov? 
plants  aro  taken  into  the  vinery,  the  chains 
are  bug  will  be  introduced.  A  thorong: 
cleansing  with  Gishurst  compound,  painting  the 
inside  of  the  house,  whitewashing  the  wait, 
renewing  the  surface  of  the  borders,  and  con 
stant  watchfulness  during  the  next  summer, 
may  get  rid  of  this  pest. 

Late  Peach-houses  must  have  all  tfe 
air  possible,  so  that-the  leaves  may  ripen  sni 
fall  naturally  with  the  motion  of  the  atm« 
phere.  If  possible,  the  lights  should  be  taker 
off  and  the  trees  exposed  for  two  months.  L 
this  case  there  will  be  no  fear  about  the  bonk 
being  dry.  We  have  never  had  finer  Peach* 
than  we  had  under  the  old  system  of  uncovering 
the  trees  in  the  autumn,  but  this  cannot  alwiy? 
be  done  now,  as  tho  houses  are  often  wanted  !:.- 
storing  other  plants  which  merely  reqein 
shelter  from  the  weather.  A  gardener’s  lib 
work  now  is  a  series  of  compromises,  and  ihoa.r 
in  the  past  a  good  deal  had  to  be  done  wilt 
limited  means,  something  in  the  same  way  s 
expected  of  him  now,  though  not  altogether'! 
the  same  lines. 

Destroying  insects  under  glass.- 
What  a  blessing  tho  vaporiser  is  to  gardener- 
There  is  no  shutting  oneself  up  in  a  glass-boa* 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  amid  suffocating  Tobae: 
smoke.  The  vaporisers  are  placed  in  the  hose, 
the  door  locked,  and  in  the  morning  the  into:!.1 
are  dead. 

Window  gardening. — Bulbs  in  gh»: 
that  were  placed  in  a  cool  cupboard  six  week 
ago  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  i 
the  water  evaporates  the  deficiency  should  !- 
made  good.  A  few  bits  of  animal  charcoal  r.  I 
the  water  will  keep  it  sweet.  More  bulbs  nuy 
be  started  for  late  blooming. 

Outdoor  garden.— Creepers  of  all  tint 
will  go  on  well  now,  and  naked  walls  and  fence 
should  be  covered  with  flowers,  fine-foliage 
plants,  or  fruit-trees.  There  is  plenty  a 
material  in  the  nurseries  to  meet  the  needs  cr 
all.  There  are  lovely  Roses  of  free  growth  as: 
many  tinted  blossoms.  Honeysuckles,  Jasmin-- 
white  and  yellow,  Cydonias  in  much  variety  •< 
colour— all  of  which  are  among  the  most  l«i 
tiful  spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  self  clingi:)  | 
Vitis  inconstans  is  much  planted  in  Cambridge- 
and  many  of  the  buildings  have  a  crimson  gk*  j 
just  now,  but  the  effect  is  rather  dreary  ‘j  | 
winter,  and  I  should  like  some  of  the  yarieg3ie: 
Ivies,  which  cling  very  closely,  and  if  kept® 
order  always  have  a  dressy’  effect.  The  Fir  ^ 
Thom  (Pyracantha)  is  very  effective,  t'¬ 
other  day  I  saw  a  house  front  complete!; 
covered  with  it,  and  the  effect  was  very  brigs'- 
and  cheerful.  There  is  a  yellow- berried  fora  | 
which  might  be  planted  as  a  contrast.  T 
Wistaria  is  a  well-known  climbing  plant,  and  ■  1 
has  a  pretty  effect  when  rambling  over  old  trey 
of  rather  low  stature,  such  as  Laburnums | 
Thoms.  In  sheltered  gardens  tho  Coanotbusic 
some  of  its  varieties  is  beautifully  in  nosy, 
now,  and  the  Tamarix,  which  makes  a  rath-::  | 
graceful  wall  plant,  will  soon  cover  a  sa 
10  feet  or  12  feet  high  ;  but  the  most  level) 
thing  for  covering  a  low  wall  is  Berberis  steno- 
phylla.  Tufted  Pansies  may  be  planted  in 
beds  and  borders  now.  Have  all  herbaeeoa 
and  alpine  plants  which  require  it  >re!l 
labelled. 

Fruit  garden.— Now  that  the  leave? ar-* 

1  down,  the  nrunintr  and  training  of  vail  - 
other  trees 


all  down,  the  pruning  and  training  ot 

should  lie  pushed  forward  before 


cold  weather  comes,  and  if  the  grease-^” 
have  not  been  placed  round  the  trunks  o 
trees  attention  should  be  given  to  it  ^ 
diately,  as  every  means  that  are  likely  *’ 
useful  should  be  adopted  for  the  deetructi  • 
tho  larva-  of  tho  moths,  which  do  so  much 
to  tho  fruit.  As  regards  the  pruning  ot  " 

■  trees  and  pyramids  of  open  growth 
I  rational  treatment  is  becoming  general- 
jrroyin  <jd ^§fj"the  heads  have  been  h’t 
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is  to  thin  only  sulliciontly  to  let  in  the  sunshine 
and  air,  and  prevent  the  branches  rubbing 
together  when  the  wind  blows.  Of  courso,  trees 
on  walls  and  espaliers  must  be  treated  differ¬ 
ently,  as  crowded  foliage  is  a  bar  to  obtaining 
plenty  of  fine  fruit.  The  spurs  of  old  Pear  and 
Apricot-trees  where  much  crowded  should  lie 
thinned  to  obtain  substantial  foliage.  It  is  an 
advantage,  when  possible,  to  lay  in  young  wood 
in  Plums  and  stone  fruits  generally,  but  not  tc 
overcrowd.  Of  lato  yoars  more  lime  has  been 
used  witli  advantage,  and  this  treatment  might 
bo  continued  in  a  moderate  way,  especially  for 
stone  fruits. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Autumn  Cauli¬ 
flowers  have  been  very  lino  this  season,  and  up 
to  the  present  thero  has  been  no  frost  to  injure 
them,  but  wo  cannot  expect  this  immunity  to 
continue,  therefore  provision  should  bo  made 
for  affording  protection  to  anything  which 
requires  it.  Wo  are  still  gathering  French 
Beans  from  cold  pits  and  Mushrooms  from 
open-air  beds.  The  open-air  Mushroom-beds 
protected  with  warm  coverings  may  continue 
bearing  for  some  time,  but  the  French  Beans  in 
cold  structures  will  soon  be  over.  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Scarlet  Runners  aro  sometimes 
stored  in  dry  sand  and  planted  again  in  spring 
for  an  early  crop,  but  lor  main  and  later  crops 
seeds  are  best.  In  warm  gardens  Peas  sown  in 
autumn  are  frequently  a  success,  and  the  cost 
of  the  seeds  is  not  great.  F.ven  if  a  Bowing 
should  fail,  there  is  time  enough  to  bring  on  a 
successional  crop  in  pots  for  transplanting. 
Asparagus  that  was  out  down  early  will  now  be 
in  a  condition  for  lifting  for  forcing  when 
required.  The  old-fashioned  hot-bed  system  of 
leaves  and  manuro  answers  well  whore  leaves 
aro  plentiful.  Vacant  land  should  be  trenched 
up  deeply.  This  is  work  we  keep  for  bad 
woathor,  though  it  is  unwise  to  trench  in  snow 
or  hard  frozen  soil,  especially  on  heavy  land. 
Tomatoes  in  warm-houses  must  be  well  venti¬ 
lated  when  the  weather  is  warm,  as  after  this 
the  blossoms  are  difficult  to  set,  and  things 
move  so  slowly.  K.  Hobday. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary, 

Norembcr  12th. — Wo  are  busy  now  pruning 
fruit-trees,  taking  those  trees  in  hand  first 
which  lose  thoir  leaves  first.  As  soon  as  the 
bush  fruits  are  pruned,  the  bushes  will  be 
drossod  with  lime  and  soot  to  keep  off  birds. 
Tho  dressing  is  honeficial  in  other  ways.  Wo 
do  not  hard  prune  bush-trees  or  standards,  but 
tho  symmotry  of  the  tree  or  bush  is  cared  for. 
Wall  and  other  trees  aro,  of  course,  pruned  on 
old-fashioned  linos. 

November  13th. — Wo  have  mado  everything 
safe  for  wintry  weather,  and  have  a  stock  of 
dry  litter  lying  in  a  shed  for  covering  Celery  or 
anything  which  may  require  protection  when 
severe  weather  eomos.  Mushrooms  aro  plenti¬ 
ful  now,  both  from  outside  beds  and  new  beds 
coining  on  in  tho  houso.  Cleared  away  old 
foliage  from  Scakalo  and  Rhubarb.  Roots  of 
both  will  soon  bo  lifted  for  forcing  in  Mushroom- 
house. 

November  t!,th.  Asparagus- beds  have  been 
dressed  with  rich  compost,  and  a  piece  of 
ground  has  been  trenched  up  for  sowing  seeds 
of  Asparagus  next  spring.  A  bed  in  proportion 
to  tho  plants  lifted  for  forcing  is  sown  annually. 
Knough  Horseradish  has  been  lifted  to  last  us 
through  tho  winter.  Tho  best  pieces  are  selected 
for  use  and  laid  in  on  the  north  sido  of  a  wall. 
From  tho  remainder  straight  pieces  (i  inches 
long  are  sorted  out  for  planting,  Looked  over 
the  store  of  fruit  to  remove  everything  in  the 
nature  of  decay. 

November  13th. — Potted  a  lot  of  strong  roots 
of  Chicory  and  placed  in  Mushroom-house  to 
blanch.  Made  a  new  plantation  of  Goose¬ 
berries,  to  include  some  of  the  large-fruited 
kinds,  which  when  allowed  to  j>et  thoroughly 
ripe  aro  good  for  dessert.  Lifted  a  lot  of 
young  fruit-treos  from  three  to  four  years 
planted.  This  steadies  the  growth  and  gives  an 
opportunity  to  lay  tho  roots  nut  horizontally. 

November  tilth. — Top-dressed  bulb  beds  and 
borders  with  Moss-litter  manuro.  This  will  bo 
forked  over  in  the  early  spring,  when  AflliTbulbs 
aro  ooming  through  the  ground.  |We fcovaridiV 
or  fork  among  bulbs  during  winter^-ffTatts- 


planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  carried  on  now. 
There  is  always  some  of  this  work  to  do  every 
autumn.  Everything  moved  is  secured  against 
tho  wind. 

November  11th. — Carnations,  Auriculas,  and 
other  plants  in  frames  have  full  exposure  on  fine 
days.  At  other  times  lights  aro  propped  up  at 
tho  back,  and  aro  very  rarely  closed.  Tho  pots 
of  orchard-houso  troes  outside  have  been 
sheltered  with  dry  litter.  Finished  fixing 
greaso-bands  on  tho  trunks  of  fruit-trees  to 
arrost  tho  movomonts  of  tho  larv.-e  of  tho 
Codlin-moth.  Our  winter  Cucumbers  aro 
grown  without  ventilation.  Grown  in  this  way 
there  is  loss  trouble  with  insects. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

A  workman’s  claim  for  compensation. - 

I  ini  obliged  (or  your  reply  on  October  nth  (page  -1  -J  J 1 ,  and 
I  may  say  that  1  have  now  left  the  hospital,  although  my 
arm  is  far  (rom  well,  the  wound  where  the  hone  was  taken 
out  not  being  yet  healed.  The  accident  occurred  thus  :  I 
was  standing  on  a  ladder  sawing  the  thick  bough  of  an 
Apple-tree,  and  Just  as  I  got  through  the  trough  it  flew 
up,  hitting  me  on  the  elbow,  and  the  ladder  slipped  and  I 
(ell.  Have  I  any  claim  (or  compensation  ?—  SPRINii  Orovk. 

[As  alroady  stated,  tho  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  does  not  apply,  and  nothing  in 
your  statement  shows  any  liability  on  the  pirt 
of  your  master  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  Ho  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in 
default.  You  are  not  entitled  to  compensation 
from  him. — K.  C.  T.  | 

Questions  as  to  sub-letting  and  as  to 

valuation, — I  rent  a  small  holding  o(  six  or  seven  acres 
o(  meadow  and  about  one  acre  ol  arable  land.  I  have 
nlmut  hall  the  arable  under  I’olatoer  and  the  usual 
garden  vegetables.  I  hold  on  a  yearly  tenancy  Irom 
Michaelmas.  When  I  entered  I  paid  nothing  (of  valua¬ 
tion,  the  previous  tenant  having  done  absolutely  nothing 
to  the  place  (or  three  or  four  years,  and  so  my  landlord 
said  I  should  have  no  valuation  when  I  left.  I  have 
greatly  improved  the  place.  II  I  can  get  my  landlord  to 
consent  to  the  sub-letting  of  the  place,  can  I  sub  let  it 
myself,  or  must  1  employ  a  land-agent  or  a  valuer?  I 
know  some  people  who  let  a  little  place  and  had  to  pay 
their  valuer  more  than  the  things  were  valued  at.  fan 
I  get  a  valuation  (or  fences  I  have  erected  with  material 
supplied  by  the  landlord,  also  (or  pig-styes,  chicken- 
houses,  etc.,  erected,  and  lor  wire  netting  I  have  put  up? 
I  also  paid  hall  the  cost  o(  a  new  range  put  in  the  kitchen 
When  the  valuation  does  not  exceed  £  Kin  what  would  lie 
a  (air  price  lor  a  valuer  to  charge ?— Ksucirkk. 

[Unless  you  liohl  under  a  written  agreement 

tirobibiting  you  from  sub  letting  you  may  sub- 
et  if  you  choose,  and  you  may  make  the  bargain 
yourself,  and  you  will  require  neither  a  land- 
agent  nor  a  valuer  to  help  you.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  saying  a  land-agent  or  n 
valuer  charged  Cl o  for  letting  a  small  place. 
I  think  you  must  bo  under  a  mistake,  especially 
if  you  mean  anything  like  such  a  small  holding 
as  yours.  Such  a  charge  would  bo  simply  out¬ 
rageous,  and  should  never  have  been  paid.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  would  bo  a  fair  ehargo 
where  the  valuation  docs  not  exceed  £100, 
boeau.se  I  have  no  idea  what  work  tho  valuer 
had  todn.  Do  you  not  think  that  thero  would  be  a 
difference  in  tho  ehargo  for,  say,  valuing  throe 
horses  at  £100,  and  valuing  a  lot  of  small  articles 
which  together  amounted  to  t’loo,  and  some  of 
which  were  only  worth  a  fow  shillings?  Tho 
ono  task  would  bo  completed  under  half-au- 
hour  ;  tho  other  might  take  a  day.  You  can 
got  no  valuation  for  tho  fences  erected  by  your¬ 
self  with  material  supplied  by  your  landlord, 
nor  for  tho  range,  half  tho  cost  of  which  was 
paid  by  you.  You  may  take  away  tho  wire 
notting  put  up  by  yourself,  and  tho  chicken- 
houses,  etc.,  on  giving  a  month's  previous  notice 
of  your  intention.  What  is  tho  meaning  of  your 
questions  about  valuation  '!  Do  you  expect  yon 
aro  going  to  sub  let  tho  holding  and  got  tho  sub¬ 
tenant  to  tako  those  matters  by  valuation  ?  You 
will  scarcely  meet  with  such  a  tenant,  but,  oven 
if  you  did,  when  his  sub-tenancy  terminated  you 
would  have  to  pay  him  a  valuation  for  theso 
things,  and  yon  would  got  nothing  for  them 
from  your  landlord.  — K.  C.  T  ] 

"The  English  Flower  Garden."-  rWotnM/y 

revised,  irilh  J nil  descriptions  oj  alt  the  he, I  p Unite,  free s, 
aiul  shrubs,  their  culture  atul  arran'innent,  Want  (fully 
illustrated.  Medium  Soo,  Ms. ;  pout  free,  15a.  tkt. 

The  mine,  in  3  tot*,,  half  hound  sage  itrecn  morocco— /or 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book- 
letter*,  etc. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  looks  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  aa  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
linpiralfcn  o ( this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden- 
I  "  quite  as  Important,  condemns  bad 


l  |  »  xrT(|./W*iat  is  quite  as  important,  condemns  bail 

- .  ^:te,nftt«u“t  “rln«  mwt 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Questions.— Queries  amt  answers  art  inserted  in 
Oardimixo  free  of  charge  yf  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communication* should  lie  clearly  and  oonaisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  aMrased  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardr.xi.xo,  37,  Soulhampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  kc  sent  to 
the  Pubusiirr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  wed  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardrnino  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date  queries  cannot 
always  be.  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  recc  ’.pi  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  common  centipede  (IF.  T.  Owen).—  Tho 

brown  insect  you  send  is  a  specimen  ol  the  common  centi¬ 
pede  (Lithohlus  forfloalus).  It  is  undoubtedly  o(  much 
use  in  gardens,  as  it  feeds  entirely  on  small  insects,  worms, 
etc.  Your  specimen  was  not  quite  lull  grown.— O.  S.  S. 

The  old  yellow  China  Rose  ( I'psall  Castle).— 
Tills  very  beautiful  Rose  is  now  raiely  seen  ;  in  faei,  we 
have  not  noticed  it  in  ail  English  catalogue  for  some  years. 
We  believe  you  could  obtain  it  Irom  Mons.  I’ierre  Ouillot, 
ltosieriste,  Lyons,  France,  under  the  name  ofThu  Jaune. 

Top-dressing  lawn  {Crown,  Sit jlolk)  —Spread  your 
collected  soil,  soot,  etc,,  over  the  lawn,  from  which  big 
weed*  have  been  taken,  at  once.  It  will  help  to  hide  tlio 
holes,  and  do  the  lirass  good.  II  you  sow  seed  in  April, 
you  will  probably  find  it  Is  needful  (o  do  so  only  just  where 
the  weeds  have  been  taken  out.  A  little  fine  Stull  then 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  seeds,  anil  all  then  well  rolled. 

Azalea  buds  falling:  (II.  •/.).—  It  is  very  difficult 
to  assign  any  reason  (or  the  Azaleas  dropping  their  buds 
in  the  manner  described,  as  the  treatment  seems  to  lie 
quite  correct.  We  conclude  they  are  the  evergreen  forms, 
known  as  I udinn  Azaleas,  but  aro  not  sure  on  that  point. 
If  you  could  send  a  spray  or  two  with  the  fallen  buds  we 
might  lie  able  to  help  you  In  the  matter,  for  at  present  we 
are  somewhat  puzzled. 

Herbaceous  border  (A  non).— If  you  do  not  know 
the  positions  of  your  bulbs  in  the  border  it  would  he  dan¬ 
gerous  to  dig  at  all  now.  You  had  better  give  a  top- 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  short  manure,  and  fork  this  in 
as  soon  ns  the  bulbs  show  through  the  soil.  You  could 
mark  the  other  plants  now,  perhaps. 

Wallflowers  (.1  non).— If  these  are  ordinary  Wall¬ 
flowers  and  very  leggy,  you  may  pinch  out  the  point  to 
help  make  a  more  bushy  growth,  hut  it  will  also  make  the 
flowering  later.  If  the  plants  are  of  the  so-called  Herman 
type  they  must  not  he  pinched,  ami  von  can  only  assist 
matters  now,  at  this  late  period,  by  planting  more  closely 
together.  If  very  tall  you  might  bury  tho  stem  a  little  and 
plant  quite  (Irmly. 

Mauve  Campanula  (K.  3.  l-'lcming).—"  Mauve 
Campanula"  Is  a  very-  vague  term,  nml  you  do  not  say 
whether  it  is  a  trailing  kind  or  not.  In  any  case,  all  the 
Campanulas  can  safelv  he  propagated  in  spring  from  cut¬ 
tings  inserted  in  sandy  soli  and  kept,  shaded  in  the  e.vol 
greenhouse.  Any  time  from  February  onwards,  whin 
good  cuttings,  :i  inches  long,  can  he  sec  ired,  will  do.  If  it 
is  ono  of  tho  tufted  section,  the  better  plan  will  lie  to 
divide  (he  plants  in  spring,  putting  the  young  divisions 
Into  a  cold-frame.  We  suspect  you  refer  to  the  trailing 
kind,  C.  fragilis  ;  if  not,  please  make  your  question  more 
clear. 

Climber  for  greenhouse?/?.  J.  Firming).— Roth 
the  blue  and  white  I’liimbago  would  suit  the  temperature 
you  give,  hut  you  would  require  to  keep  the  plants  nearly 
dry  at  the  root  through  all  the  worst  weather.  Indeed, 
the  plants  then  licing  less  active  arc  liest  so  kept,  By 
keeping  to  these  conditions  you  could  plant  it  out  at 
any  time.  In  purchasing  your  plant,  however,  endeavour 
to  obtain  one  hardily  grown  as  more  likely  to  do  yon  ser¬ 
vice  than  one  from  a  warmer  house.  The  Passion-flower 
may  lie  planted  outside  ut  the  end  of  .March,  selecting  a 
position  against  a  south-west  wall,  if  possible. 

Rosea  foramall  greenhouse!.?.  C.M.),— Yon  will 
find  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  tribes  host  to 
grow  in  a  small  greenhouse.  Ho  not  attempt  lo  eoildle  tin  in, 
hut  commence  by  affording  them  plenty  of  air  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  when  weather  is  not  frosty  or  very  foggy.  A  half- 
dozen  good  kinds  would  he:  b’lrlch  Brunner,  Mrs.  John 
I.atng,  l,a  France,  Augustine  ,Ouinolssean,  Mrs.  (leorge 
Hickson,  and  Senatcur  Vaisse.  Thoio  would  he  as  hush 
plants,  tho  size  of  pot  most  suitable  to  commence  with 
licing  those  known  as  8-inch  or  ‘It's.  .Should  von  wish  for 
a  climbing  kind  for  the  roof,  (lloire  ile  Dijon,  cream,  or 
(theshunt  Hybrid,  red,  would  he  most  serviceable. 

Black  varnish  on  pipes  (IF.  lied  well)  —There  is 
nothing  in  this  varnish  to  hinder  the  proper  heating  of  the 
pipes  ;  we  therefore  conclude  the  healing  apparatus  is  at 
fault.  Are  you  sure  the  lines  ns  well  ns  thp  holler  are 
quite  clean  and  up  to  their  work  ?  In  most,  large  build¬ 
ings  heated  by  hot  water  the  pipes  nrc  invariably  painted 
with  a  similar  material  to  that  you  describe  as  a  moans  of 
protection  from  rust,  etc.  book  well  to  the  Isiiler, 
chimney,  and  flues,  and  if  no  good  result  send  further 
particulars  as  to  what  the  holler  has  to  do  anil  tho 
connections,  etc. 

Basic  slag  on  Grass  (.V.  F.  /.).— That  basic  slag 
is  a  good,  though  not  a  rapidly  acting  manure  for  ()ra»s 
there  e >n  he  no  doubt ;  hut  the  suggestion  that  Its  appli¬ 
cation  tends  to  the  crcntion  ol  Clover  is  an  odd  one,  as  no 
manure  can  possibly  create  vegetal  ion.  But  If  there  lie  any 
Clover  in  tho  lawn,  howsoever  trilling,  it  may  lie  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  basic  sing,  being  a  phosphatic 
manure,  ones  furnish  to  Clover  much  greater  stimulus, 
relatively,  than  It  does  to  llrass.  lint  that  it  should  cause 
Clover  to  grow  to  the  detriment  of  the  (Irass  is  highly  im¬ 
probable.  Wo  advise  you  to  dress  the  lawn  with  hasicslag 
at  the  rate  of  about  3  lb.  per  rod,  at  once,  anil  then,  rarlv 
In  IAVrfl,!|llyAm  an  equal  quantity  per  roil  of  se  ptate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  os  these  manures  s|k  dally 
Qt:niuat£  WiWfs.  A  ’  liiiMal  dressing  nf  soot  In  Fcbruaiy 
alsii  does  Glass  gre«t  g&l,  as  Ivsbon  washes  in. 
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Clerodendron  fallax  (M.  K.).- The  name  of  the 

enclosed  flower  is  Clerodendron  fallax,  which  is  usually 
treated  as  n  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  plant.  It  will,  how- 
ever,  succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  many  subjects 
with  which  it  is  often  associated,  and  may  ho  wintered  in 
a  structure  that  does  not  fall  below  If.  decs  ,  provided  the 
roots  are  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  state,  hut  by  no  means 
parched  up.  In  the  spring  it  will  start  freely  into  growth, 
and  the  young  shoots  then  produced  strike  root  as  readily 
as  a  Fuchsia.  If  possible,  they  should  at  that  stage  have  a 
little  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Nerlum  (Oleander)  (Anon)  -The  specimen  sent 
is  the  Oleander,  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  not  Australia. 
The  buds  often  go  blind  if  the  plant  has  li'cn  too  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  as  it  needs  a  liberal  amount  of  water,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  summer,  this  Is,  probably,  the  reason 
of  yours  behaving  as  it  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  stag¬ 
nant  moisture,  such  as  standing  in  a  saucer  of  water,  must 
lie  avoided.  It  this  is  attended  to,  and  the  plant  stood 
out-of-doors  next  summer  in  a  sunny,  yet  sheltered  spot,  in 
all  probability  you  will  And  the  flowers  open  well.  A  little 
liquid-manure  about  once  a  fortnight  is  of  sorvice  Just  as 
the  buds  develop. 

Single  Violets  (A .  Gordon).— We  suspect  you  have 
the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  or  something  near  akin, 
which  in  some  localities  is  very  shy-blooming,  making 
nothing  but  a  dense  bed  of  foliage.  Our  advice  is  to 
discard  it,  os  so  many  have  done  already  in  favour  of  some 
of  the  older  kinds,  the  flowers  of  which,  if  smaller,  arc 
produced  far  moro  freely.  Among  the  newer  kinds 
j,n  France  Is  a  line  single,  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour, 
moderate  in  growth,  and  fragrant  also,  buxonne  and 
victoria  (not  Victoria  It  -gina)  are  other  fine  sorts,  while  in 
doubles  Mrs.  -I.  -I.  Astor  is  a  really  line  mauve,  anil  very 
free  and  compact. 

‘  Rose  Gross  ftu  Teplltz  (V.  )\  Referring  to 
your  reply  to"  X  Y.  7.  ,"lnfi»unKSlX(ili,tiiHTHATKi),«K-.t.2i, 
you  infer  that  your  correspondent  would  find  a  dilll  mlty 
in  obtaining  Ibis  charming  decorative  Rose  (dross  an  Top- 
lit/)  III  the  form  of  standards.  I  wasat  Messrs  F  Cant 
,st  Co.’s  llraiswiek  Nursery  at  Colchester  last,  month  and 
saw  there  two  line  rows  of  this  Rose,  stand  irds  and  half- 
standaids.  The  price  was  very  moderate  for  so  new  a  Rose. 
As  it  is  so  thoroughly  to  be  recommended.  I  thought  your 
correspondent  and  renders  generally  might  like  to  know 
where  it  might  be  obtained.— IIkiiiikut  K  MoUV.xki  x. 

Chrysanthemums  —  selection  for  small 
grower  (Anon)  -The  following  varieties  are  specially 
good,  both  for  colour  and  ns  pla-ds  for  providing  cut  blos¬ 
soms  for  Indoor  decorations:  Klondike  Is  a  li-h  golden- 
yellow  Japanese,  coming  into  blossom  In  O  tober.and  com 
I  inuliig  well  Into  November.  It  Is  also  a  kind  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture  A  soft  rose-pink  Japanese  is  found  in  Annie  Clihrnn, 
a  fairly  old  variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best  late  October 
and  Novemlier  Chrysanthemums.  A  rich  creamy-white 
tinted  primrose  in  the  centre,  isMrs.deorge  Hill,  flowering 
from  mid-October  to  mid-November.  This  is  a  plant  of  very 
easy  culture,  and  is  fairly  dwarf.  Vice-President  llardy  is 
a  bronzy-crimson,  flowering  in  late  October;  and  a  good 
pure  white  may  he  secured  in  White  ijnintus.  Late  October 
and  early  N  ivomber  is  its  period  of  flowering. 

Laslandra  macrantha  (Ilex)  —  The  term  "cold 
ifrefnltoiiHf  **  is  some  what  va^uc,  u*  a  Htru«-t»irc  without  (Ire 
heat  might  Is-  intended.  To  succeed  with  the  basi  mdm 
It  needs  during  the  winter  a  minimum  temperature  of 
4ft  degs.  ;  Indeid,  a  general  temperature  of  50  digs,  to 
no  degs.  ntthat  season  will  suit  It  well  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  |ieat  with  a  little  rand  forms  a  suitable 
polling  compost.  During  the  winter  tlio  water  supply 
should  bo  lessened,  hut  on  no  account  must  the  soil  he 
allowed  to  become  parched  up.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  especially  those  of  medium  vigour,  will  strike  root 
in  the  Hpring  if  treated  much  as  a  Fuchsia— that  i«,  put 
into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close 
propagnting-ease  (ill  rooted.  Yoiirs-edllng  bantanas  will 
In  all  proliahility,  flower  freely  next  year. 

Constructing  festoons  for  Roses  anti 
creepers  ( Fairtiyhl). — There  would  he  nothing  more 
suitable  for  connecting  the  barch  poles  with  each  other 
than  light  chains.  They  are  very  durable,  and  provided 
suitable  subject*  are  planted  they  are  quickly  covered.  If 
you  visit  Kew  Gardens  at  any  time  you  will  see  there 
chains  of  this  description,  hut  instead  of  barch  poles  iron 
uprights  arc  employed.  We  have,  however,  no  objection 
to  barch  poles.  Wo  should  not  care  to  water  Roses  just 
now  with  manure-water,  as  the  roots  are  yet  active,  and 
It  is  not  wise  to  excite  them  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Early  in  the  new  year,  when  plants  are  quite  dormant, 
some  strong  liquid-manure  may  he  afforded,  ft  will  soak 
into  the  ground,  and  he  available  when  required  later  on 
Selection  of  standard  and  bush  Roses  for 
north  of  London  (A.  Simmon*).— As  standards  the 
following  kinds  are  very  suitable  for  growing  under  rather 
adverse  conditions:  "Oioire  de  Dijon,  "Ulrich  Brunner 
"Caroline  Trstout,  Magna  Charts,  Cheslmnt  Hybrid 
llupiiy  .lanialn,  "Prince  0  de  Rohan,  Augustine  (Illinois 
scan,  Koine  Marie  Henrietta,  "lime.  Alfred  Carrier? 
Mrs.  Paul,  ‘Duke  of  Edinburgh.  For  growing  in  hush 
form  the  undermentioned  would  be  an  excellent  selection  : 
•John  Hopper,  Dr.  Andry,  'General  Jacqueminot,  *La 
France,  Mrs.  Sherman  Crawford,  "Jules  Margottln 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  'Charles  I.efebvre,  Victor  Verdicr 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Crown  Prince,  'Mrs.  John  being 
Should  only  six  standards  and  six  dwarfs  or  hushes  lie 
required,  we  should  advise  those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Crimson  Rambler  upon  house  (Grasmere).— 
We  think,  as  your  plant  has  already  produced  one  fine 
growth  which  reaches  half  up  the  house,  that  it  will  send 
out  some  strong  growths  from  the  base  next  season.  To 
induce  it  to  do  so  you  may  certainly  remove  the  extreme 
end  of  this  one  long  growth,  and  do  so  at  once.  This  will 
assist  in  ripening  the  latter.  Next  summer,  immediatcl 
after  flowering,  you  might  cut  hack  this  vigorous  growt 
to  aboutone-half  of  its  present  length,  and  thus  encourage 
the  new  shoot",  which  will  by  that  time  lie  well  advanced. 
The  smaller  growths  may  lie  slightly  pruned  next  March 
In  April  and  May  encourage  new  growths  by  copious 
waterings  aliout  once  a  week  If  weather  is  very  dry,  or  if 
rain  is  unable  to  reach  the  roots  to  any  great  extent,  and 
doses  of  liquid-manure  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  will 
still  fnrther  help  the  Rose  to  quickly  cove»-thg  house 
Plants  for  porch  U;  Gordon),— §oyou/JiI(l  y 
have  given  the  plant*  you  huve  4  f«Jrifch!^£<r|\cfli.  ct 
soil  and  the  like?  We  take  this  view  because  you  ha- 


one  of  the  most  vigorous  growing  of  all  climbing  IloseB— 
viz..  Crimson  Rambler —and  if  this"  will  not  thrive  at  all’ 
we  hardly  know  what  to  recommend.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  plants  we  should  have  suggested  had  you  not  already 
got  it.  Cannot  you  improve  matters  for  the  roots  of  t  hese 
plants  so  that  they  have  ample  food  within  reach  I  What 
we  suggest  is  that  you  lift  the  present  plants,  take  out  a 
hole  on  each  side  some  2}  feet  or  3  feet  deep  and  of  the 
same  width,  discard  the  existing  soil,  anil  replace  with 
good  garden  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  manure.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  in  fhe  1-foot  border  by  the  house  there  is 
neither  the  food  nor  the  moisture  such  plants  require,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  any  other  plants  may  do  equally 
badly.  Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  course  to  pursue  to  plant 
inferior  subjects  where  good  ones  have  not  from  some 
lason  thriven.  The  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  and  purple 
lematis  are  fine  companions,  anil  always  make  a  capital 
display  when  in  good  soil.  But  one  thing  they  require  is 
a  good  start,  and  we  feel  sure  if  you  give  them  this  in  the 
way  we  have  suggested  you  will  succeed. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cutting  down  Lime-trees  (Crown.  Snju>k).— 
on  may  cut  In  your  biine-trees  now,  or,  if  you  think  they 
ill  look  very  baVo  during  the  winter,  then  prune  them  ill 
hard  early  in  March.  The  cut  stems  will  then  break  and 
throw  numerous  young  shoots,  which  will  have  to  he  kept 
trimmed  hard  back  every  fewyearB. 

Lilacs  (Mb  Limlsay).— Most  of  the  l.ilacs  bloom  shout 
the  same  time.  Position  makes  considerable  difference 
in  the  period  of  blooming.  Dr.  bindley  last  year  was 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  later  than  the  common 
kind.  Josikiiia  is  a  distinct  low-growing  kind,  and  may  be 
tried.  But  the  only  very  late-blooming  kind  is  Kmodi  and 
Its  varieties.  This  Is  three  to  four  weeks  afler  the  common 
varieties,  and  although  not.  so  ornamental  as  many,  when 
seen  in  a  big  bush  full  of  flower  It  Is  a  desirable  kind.  It 
has  erect  white  blooms  tinged  with  lilac. 

FRUIT. 

Llmo-rubblsh  for  fruit-trees  (Crown, Suffolk).— 
Dress  j  our  fruit-trees  with  lime-rubbish  at  once,  and  lightly 
fork  it  In.  You  had  better  lift  anil  replant vour  Chaumon- 
tel  IVar— seldom  a  satisfactory  variety -adding  to  the  soli 
lime -rubbish  and  wood-ashes,  also  a  light  dulling  of  flnoly 
crushed  holies,  if  you  have  any. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar  (Clour).  The  h-nellt 
arising  troni  the  spreading  of  spent  tan  aliout  Gooseberry 
hushes  is  that  the  smell  from  it  is  offensive  to  the  moth 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  hushes,  anil  ultimately 
becomes  an  Insect.  But  the  remedy  must  generally  advised 
is  Inking  advantage  of  a  damp  evening  to  dust  the  hushes 
freely  with  Hellebore-powder,  as  that  coals  the  leaves,  anil 
as  the  caterpillars  consume  the  leaves  they  are  poisoned, 
of  course,  this  dusting  is  applied  after  the  fruits  are  set 
and  the  caterpillars  are  noticed,  blme  and  soot  are  useful 
elements,  dusting  the  hushes  with  either  to  help  check 
the  caterpillars.  Of  course,  these  obnoxious  things  wash 
off  under  the  eff  ct*  of  the  next  rains.  Gas-lime  is  the 
liest  material  to  spread  thinly  about  under  the  hushes  ill 
winter,  as  its  caustic  properties  are  harmful  to  the  chrysa¬ 
lides,  which  whiter  In  the  soil  u  few  Inches  deep. 

Storing  Apples  (C.).— The  reason  whv  Apples  should 
not  lie  stored  on  o.ien  trellis-shelves  is  :  First,  that  the 
shsrp  edges  of  the  lalhs  injure  the  fruits.  Second,  they 
enable  too  much  air  to  olrcul  ite  among  the  fruits,  which 
D  not  needed  in  a  proper  fruit  room,  as  the  atmosphere  Is 
bitter  If  a  little  damp  than  when  too  dry.  For  that  reason 
the  floor  should  he  of  soil  only,  and  not  one  of  hoards  or 
concrete.  Trays  need  not  necessarily  he  made  with  lath 
bottoms.  The' putting  such  0|ien  work  is  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  fruit*  need  to  he  kept  very  dry  ;  hut  that  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  very  dry  atmosphere  absorbs  milch  of  the  sap 
or  juice  from  the  fruits,  and  causes  much  shrivelling. 
Whenever  an  Apple  store  seems  to  lie  too  humid,  the  door 
at  one  end  and  a  shutter  at  the  other  should  lie  opened. 
Flat,  thin  hoarding  makes  good  shelves. 

Filberts  (Saxon).— We  should  heiitatc  to  ndvise  you 
to  remove  Filbert-bushes  from  5  feet  tod  feet  in  height  and 
several  years  planted  so  lar  as  100  miles,  as  the  cost  of 
transit  would  lie  great  and  the  risk  considerable.  You  had 
much  better  purchase  strong  young  hushes  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  nursery.  Filberts  Invariably  do  well  where  Cob¬ 
nuts  succeed.  The  nuts  arc  longer  and  moro  pointed,  the 
flavour  being  also  better,  but,  otherwise,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  Cob  and  tho  Fibert.  White  Prolific 
is  a  very  good  variety,  hut  we  like  the  Red  Filbert  or 
Exhibition  very  much.  Filberts  generally  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  fruiters.  We  have  seen  hushes  very  heavily  laden 
with  the  nuts  several  years  in  succession,  even  when  the 
pruning  has  consisted  only  of  thinning  the  branches  and 
keeping  down  suckers.  Of  course,  a  good  top-dressing  of 
manure  should  he  given  each  year.  Plant  nuts  during 
November ;  10  feet  apart  is  ample  width. 

Strawberry  plants  for  tubs  (C.  A  ). — We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Algiers,  hut  you  should,  in 
cooler  parts  of  that  country,  find  ordinary  varieties  of 
Strawberries  do  very  well,  provided  the  leafage  docs  not  get 
eaten  up  with  spider,  a  minute  Insect,  which  is  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  any 
one  variety  as  being  more  litted  for  Algiers  than  another. 
As  to  Strawberries  in  tills',  the  plants  arc  much  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  poorness  of  soil  and  great  dryness  at 
the  roots  than  from  other  causes.  Still,  your  plants  may 
have  been  kept  lar  too  moist.  Three-inch  drain-pipes,  set 
Into  the  centre  of  the  soil,  the  lowest  going  down  to  within 
9  inches  of  the  liottom,  enable  the  soil  when  filled  with  water 
to  be  thoroughly  moistened.  But  unless  liquid-manure  he 
occasionally  given  in  this  way,  the  soil  must  soon  he  poor,  ns 
manure  cannot  otherwise  lie  given.  When  the  tub  is  filled 
the  soil  should  lie  good,  and  have  some  well-decayed 
manure  in  it.  The  plants  should  be  layered  into  small  pots, 
and  he  turned  out  from  those  when  planted  on  their  sides 
in  the  tubs.  Good  varieties  are  Noble,  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  But  the  tubs  should  lie  replanted 
each  year. 

Planting  Peach  -  trees  In  greenhouse 

(Olive).— We  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  cannot  plant 
two  trees  on  the  hack  wall  of  your  house  as  well  as  in  the 
front.  What  you  must  bear  in  mind  is  to  keep  the  roof 
ttfillis  down  low  enough  for  the  trees  on  the  wall  to  get 
irjiharc  of  light  and  sun.  A  wall  of  the  depth  y<@ 


would  not  matter  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches  so 
long  as  the  bodies  of  the  trees  are  clear.  If  you  did  not 
want  so  many  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  Fig-tree  could 
he  planted,  but  for  tills  do  not  make  the  soil  rich.  Use 
nlenty  of  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  and  if  possible  make  a 
Jirick  chamber  to  prevent  the  roots  from  rambling  away, 
if  you  prefer  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  you  can  make  a  long 
succession  by  choosing  early,  midscason,  and  late  sort*. 
Put  in  new  soil  for  tho  trees  on  the  wall,  for  that  in  which 
the  old  tree  failed  could  not  have  been  suitable.  Incor¬ 
porate  with  It  some  lime  and  burnt  ballast,  but  no  animal 
manure  of  any  kind.  If  your  soil  is  deficient  in  quality 
add  some  bone-meal  rather  than  animal  manure,  and  mix 
it  up  in  the  soil.  This  is  a  good  root-forming  stimulant, 
and  It  is  safe  to  use. 


8HORT  REPLIES 

lli/  Morris.  -The  best  way  is  to  dig  them  out. - II  A. 

—Sec  our  reply  and  illustration  in  the  issue  of  O  :t.  XU, 
p.  4ID,  and  also  reply  to  “  W.  P.,  Southport,”  in  our  i*-uc 

of  Sept.  11,  p.  8x3 - K.  A  (/.—The  liest  way  is  to  secure 

the  services  of  a  proper  mole-catcher. - F.  N  — You  do 

not  ray  what  kind  of  plant*  you  require. - Mr.  C.—  The 

best  time  for  planting  Boses  is  the  present,  and  the  sooner 
you  order  your  plants  the  belter,  so  as  to  get  them  put 

Into  their  quarters  before  severe  weather  is  with  u«. - 

Inquirer.— Unless  you  know  something  of  the  growing  of 
Tomatoes  and  French  ll.-ans  for  market  it  is  useless  to  try 
it.  You  ought  to  make  yourself  conversant  with  the  modes 
of  culture  practised  in  the  district  you  mention.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  you  any  idea  as  to  tho  capital  required 

to  enter  into  such  a  venture - J.  C.  M.—  I,et.  the  Snow 

drops  come  away  gradually  in  a  cold-house.  They  wiil  not 
stand  forcing  in’any  way.  The  oil-stove  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  heat  if  you  wish  to  do  any  forcing  of  plant* 
into  bloom.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  flower*  of  a  delicate 

nature?" - Nero.— Kindly  send  a  specimen  of  yourG  rapes, 

and  we  can  then  be  better  able  to  help  you. — -  IF  II.  (>.— 
You  cannot  do  better  than  grow  Superlative,  allowing 
4  feet  between  each  plant,  and  (I  feet  between  the  row*. 

- Chrysanthemum.— Your  plants  have  been  attacked  by 

the  Chrysanthemum  leaf-rust,  an  article  on  which  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  October  0,  p.  41!)  The  Peas  have  nothing 

to  do  with  i  ho  attack. - ft  ft.  C.— Sorry  to  say  we  have 

no  knowledge  of  the  Peach  you  mention.  Very  possibly  it 
Is  an  American  variety,  many  of  which  in  this  country  arc 

liable  to  drop  their  liuds. - II.  M  Discon.— Try  Nicotl- 

cide,  which  you  will  And  advertised  in  our  pages. - Hush. 

—You  can  safely  do  so  it  you  exercise  care  in  doing  so - 

Sera  —  You  are  evidently  keeping  the  house  too  close. 
Open  the  ventilators  and  apply  tiro-heat,  linn  causing  a 
current  of  air  through  the  ho  ne. 

Any  communications  resjieetimg  j I'.ants  or  fruit* 
sent  In  nn  mr  should  always  accompany  (hr  parrel, 
which  should  he  a/ldrrssri  lo  (hr  ElilTxiK  of  OakiiKM.vi 
iLi.i  HTiiATKu,  91,  Southampton-street ,  Strand,  H'.C.  .V.i 
morr  than  four  kimls  of  fruits  or  flowers  far  nxminj 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Frink  Piper.— 1.  SanohezL 

nohilis  varicgala  ;  2,  Stachis  lanaln ;  3,  Saponurl*  officina¬ 
lis  fl  -pl.  ;  :t,  Kindiy  send  better  specimen - If.  — 

Tvdm  variety.  Pro|»agatc  it  from  the  small  fullers. - 

I'piall  Castle \  Cheshire.  -The  Purple  Clary  (Salvia  liorini- 

nuni),  aSouth  E  iropean  annual  of  easy  culture. - M  <■’»'- 

ns//.— Kuonymus  verrucosus. - ,1.  If.  II.  Ilyllir  -  Cnbicx 

niacrostcina,  a  half-hardy  evergreen  climber.  You  have 
been  treating  it  too  well.  It  can  lie  struck  freely  from 
cuttings.  Cut  the  plants  in  freely  in  the  spring.  Yours 

are  very  Hue  flowers. - C.  Iletk unr. —Clematis  yitioolla 

rubra.  Troat  the  same  as  C.  Jockmani. - Beginner.— 

1  and  2,  Begonias ;  send  in  flower  ;  3,  Aspidistra  luriila 

variegala  ;  4  Oyperns altemifolius. - A.  P.  —  \.  Esoallonia 

macrantha ;  2,  Kindly  send  fresh  specimen. - Tori/iuy.— 

DaotvlisglomeratavariegaU ;  2,  Kindly  send  when  in  flower. 

- It.  II.— 3,  l.iliocedrus  di Mirrens ;  4,  Silvia  variety; 

kindly  send  foliage.  — Petrus  —  Nerlum  < Meander  ;  the 
insect  on  the  leaves  is  brown  scale.  Wash  off  with  Ois- 

hurst  compound. - Miss  Wakefield.—  Quite  impossible  lo 

name  from  such  specimens.  Please  send  in  flower. - 

C.  Holmes.  —Vanda  multiflora. - If.  Wilkins.  —Aster 

cricoides. - If.  ./.  ft.— Erlgeron  sp.  Should  like  to  see 

more  complete  specimen. - Kdwird  Coeksedge. — Cooks 

like  Salvia  rutilans.  Should  like  to  seo  fully-developed 
flower-spike. 

Names  Of  fruit.— TrUmnui.—’ Your  Grape,  as  far  a 
we  can  make  out  from  the  huneli,  which  was  very  much 

knocked  about,  Is  Trebbiano. - A.  If.  L  — Yorkshire 

Greening. - Hays.— Pears :  1,  Beurri  ltosc  ;  “.Specimens 

too  poor  ;  3,  BeurrC  d’Anjou.  Apples:  1,  Cox’s  Pomona; 
2,  Not  recognised. - Durwell.—l ,  Egremont  Russet ; 

2,  Beauty  of  Halils  ;  3,  Rosemary  Russet ;  4,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth. - Bath—),  I.ord  Orosvenor:  2,  Holden  Noble; 

3,  Dr.  Hogg;  (1,  Stoke  Edith  Pippin. - T.  Twine.— 

1,  Colonel  Vaughan  ;  2,  Old  Hawthornden  ;  3,  White  Must ; 

4,  Emily  Childs. - J.  Hughes, — 1,  Marie  Louise  d’Cccle 

Pear;  2,  Dunn-low’*  Seedling;  3,  Warner’s  King. - 

J.  P.  T.— 5,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  ;  0,  Reinette  du 
Canada ;  7,  Not  recognised,  probably  local ;  S,  Alfriston. 

- Grafting  Wax.— Fean  quite  rotten. - II.  II.— I, 

ltibxtou  Pippin;  2,  Nouvellc  Fulvie.  It  is  advisable  when 

sending  fruit  for  name  to  give  full  address. - if.  Hid  well. 

—1,  lljurrc  Bose  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle;  3,  Not  recog¬ 
nised. - D.  S.  O.— Conical  Apple,  Crimson  t/ueening, 

other  Fearn’s  Pippin - G.  II.  I). — 1,  Catiline  ;  2,  Olmi 

Mnrceau. - Mrs.  MeCmern. — i,  Blenheim  Orange: 

2,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  3,  Cox’s  Pomona;  4,  Norfolk 
Beaufln. 

Catalogues  received.  —  Little  and  Ballantyne, 

Carlisle. — List  of  Ornamental  ami  Forest-trees. - Gehbr. 

Ketten,  Luxemburg.— Catalogue  of  liases,  l'-XX> — IWl. - 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford.— Catalogue  of 

llosos. - John  Hill  A  Sons,  Spot  Acre  Nurseries,  Stone, 

Staffs.— List  of  Trees  ami  Shrubs. - E  Schmidt,  Lyons, 

France.— And  of  Autumn  and  Winter  Plants. - Parsons 

A  Sana,  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York. — List  oj 

Deciduous  Trees,  etc. - flerm  a  Hesse,  Baumachulcn, 

Wee ner. — List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. - Pape  A  Bergniann, 

tyucdlinburg.— List  of  Xovelties. - W.  Wells  Sc  Co.,  Earls- 

wood,  Kedhill,  Surrey.— Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 
H-H-tdfl  pf rSchmldt,  Erfurt.  —  Koeelties  for  Idol. - 


ijvgiuld  lie  almost  or  quite  as  valuable  for  fruit  grow-  |  W.  Barron  ,x  son,  KWaston,  Derby.— //ts.l  n/  Fruit-Ire i 


„  _  the  front, 
lue,  not  near  enough 
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Aberdeen.  —1,  Hoses ; 
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VEGETABLES. 

FORCING  KRRNCH  BEANS. 

With  you  kindly  give  me  some  informallon  os  to  the 
forcing  of  French  Beans?  Which  is  the  best  lime  to 
commence,  and  what  alr.c  of  pots  should  I  use  1  Which  are 
the  best  vnri  stlesf— W.  S. 

[The  forcing  of  French  Beans  from  November 
to  .latiuary  is  not  profitable,  os  tho  pods  refuse 
to  swell,  turn  yellow,  and  finally  drop.  To  got 
Beans  as  early  as  possible  in  tho  new  year  bow 
early  in  December.  This  cannot  be  advised  if 
cost  is  considered,  as  tho  crop  is  none  too  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  still,  French  Beans  in  February  aro  a  wel¬ 
come  addition.  For  reliable  lupplies  January 
sowings  are  quite  early  enough.  For  what  may 
bo  termed  early  supplies  small  pots  are  the 
best,  os  the  roots,  if  over  -  watered  or  given 
insufficient  heat,  very  soon  decay.  Six-inch 
pots  are  useful,  and  do  not  exceed  7-inch 
for  ttie  earlier  lots.  Many  sow  too  many  seeds 
in  a  pot.  It  may  bo  necessary  to  how  liberally, 
but  in  no  easo  should  thinning  bo  overlooked,  as 
too  many  plants  cause  weakness,  and  they  have 
a  tendency  to  decay  at  tho  base  just  above  tho 
surface.  Three  to  five  plants  in  tho  size  of 
pot  named  aro  ample.  The  smaller  number 
is  preferable,  as  tho  plants  will  then  be 
stronger  nnd  yield  more  pods.  Many  persons 
half  fill  tho  pots  when  Mowing,  filling  up  the 
remaining  portion  when  growth  is  fairly 
activo  or  before  the  plants  come  into 
(lower,  but  this  is  not  advisable.  Fill  up  the 
pots  to  within  ‘2  inches  of  tho  top  at  time  of 
sowing,  relying  on  liquid  -  manure  later  in 
preference  to  giving  top  dressings  of  soil 
or  decayed  manure.  Many  failures  follow 
giving  hard  forced  Beans  excess  of  manure 
in  thoir  early  stages.  Tho  plants  occupy  the 
soil  so  short  a  time,  say  six  to  nine  weeks,  that 
there  is  not  timo  to  nbsorb  the  rich  food  given. 
After  sowing,  much  depends  on  how  the  plants 
aro  treated.  They  may  have  had  too  much 
moisture  at  the  start,  which  is  fatal,  or  the  seeds 
been  too  long  in  germinating.  Another  evil  is 
too  old  or  imperfectly  ripened  seed.  For  the 
earliost  supplies,  new  seed  and  that  ripened 
early  in  the  summer  is  the  best.  Rapid  ger¬ 
mination  is  a  great  gain,  and  in  potting,  if  the 
soil  is  light,  ram  firmly,  this  causing  tho  plants 
to  get  a  strong  root- hold,  and  they  do  not  dry  so 
quickly  or  suffer  from  red-spider.  Place  the 
plants  over  the  hot-water  pipes  till  the  Beans 
push  through  the  soil,  and  then  stand  on  shelves 
or  stages  close  to  the  glass  and  water  very  care¬ 
fully  ;  indeed,  no  water  is  needed  from  time 
of  sowing  till  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high 
if  tho  soil  is  fairly  moist.  Tho  temperature 
may  range  from  CO  degs.  to  70  degs.  by 
day,  10  degs.  lower  at  night,  and  the  house  or 

Sits  will  need  to  be  fairly  dry.  In  fine  weather 
amping  over  early  in  tho  day  with  tho  syringe 
will  do  good,  but  the  plants  should  be  dry  by 
sunset  and  not  be  damped  over  when  in  flower. 
For  first  supplies  very  little  food  will  bo  needed 
Weak  liquid-manure  is  the  best  after  the  flowers 
have  set.  From  early  January-sown  plants 
there  will  bo  gatherings  till  the  end  of  February 
and  early  in  March.  An  early  variety  is  tost— 


that  sown  in  February  and  March.  Larger  pots 
may  he  used  or  they  may  he  planted  out.  For 
February  sowing  tho  oarly  quick  growing  sorts 
are  the  best,  Mohawk  boing  a  reliable  variety. 
At  this  date  H-inch  puts  are  a  useful  size.  The 
seeds  will  germinato  more  quickly,  tho  plants 
are  stronger  and  need  more  moisture.  It  is 
well  to  use  bottom-heat  to  got  a  rapid  growth. 
For  beds  sow  in  3-inch  pots  and  make  tho  bod 
at  timo  of  sowing.  By  tho  timo  tho  plants 
aro  ready  the  soil  is  warmed  through  and 
in  condition  for  planting.  A  bottom-heat  of 
SO  degs.  and  a  liberal  top  heat  aro  noeded. 
To  savo  timo  in  March  or  April  many  sow 
thinly  in  boxes  and  lift  tho  plants  direct  into 
the  beds  when  a  few  inches  high,  and  with 
care  it  is  a  good  plan.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  in 
their  growing  quarters  when  tho  soil  is  warm, 
anil  when  a  few  inches  above  the  soil  to  thin  to 
tho  distance  required.  Beds  have  much  in  their 
favour  if  near  the  glass,  as  more  than  one  crop 
can  he  taken  from  the  Bamo  plants,  as  if  they 
are  clean  after  tho  first  crop  is  cleared,  the 
surface  dressed  with  rich  food  such  as  Isme- 
meal  or  spent  Mushroom-manure  and  the  plants 
stopped,  they  make  new  growth  and  produce  a 
seoond  crop  much  sooner  than  plants  from 
seed.  For  April  sowings,  or  indeed,  when 
March  is  well  advanced,  there  is  no  need  to 
study  variety,  as  any  kind  will  then  grow 
freely,  and,  if  wished,  larger  pots  may  to  used 
and  a  greater  depth  of  soil  given  plants  in  tods, 
bow  every  fortnight  in  pots  from  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  hut  at  longer  intervals  for  tods. 

The  tost  variety  if  size  and  quality  are 
needed  is  tho  Canadian  Wonder.  If  planted 
out  the  soil  should  not  to  too  rich  or  too  deep 
and  the  plants  not  too  thick.  Mohawk  is 
always  rcliahlo,  also  Negro  Ding  Foil  and  Ding 
Sword.] 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Vegetable  Marrows  without 
manure.— I  notice  in  Gardbninii  of  Nov.  3, 
an  article  by  “  W.  8.”  on  the  growing  of  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  without  manure.  Ho  speaks  of 
cottagers  as  growing  them  without  the  manure- 
tods  ;  but  what  about  the  market  growers  ? 
Hundreds  of  tons  are  grown  by  them  every 
year  without  tho  aid  of  manure.  Marrows 
grown  in  this  way  have  been  so  abundant  this 
year  that  a  sale  at  any  price  could  not  bo  found. 
I  have  heard  of  them  being  chopped  up  and 
ploughed  in  for  manure.  There  are  many  who 
can  testify  to  the  heavy  crop  this  year  by  the 
prices  they  have  received  from  the  London  and 
other  markets.— Frank  Newton,  Rtdford. 

Decayed  Celery  (Col.  If.).— We  conclude 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Celery  sent  that  the 
seed  was  sown  too  early,  that  later  the  plants 
remained  too  long  in  the  seed-bed,  and  became 
drawn  and  weak,  and  also  that  the  general 
culture  was  at  fault.  The  plants  showed  the 
centres  had  run  to  flower,  also  that  in  earthing, 
soil  had  got  in  on  to  the  hearts  and  checked 
growth,  causing  decay  or  rotting.  This  decay 
generated  tho  insects  seen.  No  doubt  tho  ex¬ 
ceptional  wetness  of  the  weather  with  you 
helped  to  this  decay. 


No  doubt  earthing  up 

Syon  House,  still  an  excellent  early  Bean^~>  [  was  done]  whilst  the  soil  was  wet  also.  It 

mo  good  if  some  limo  hail  been 


We  now  (omo  to  tho  ijnj^ ji^p^t^nt  m. 


cast  about  over  the  soil  and  amongst  the  plants 
ere  soil  was  added  :  that  would  have  helped  to 
dry  it  and  destroy  insects. 

Vegetables  in  the  north.  My  Mar¬ 
rows,!'.  Beans,  anil  l’cas  were  over  six  weeks 
ago,  and  I  do  not  boliovo  you  will  find  a  sign  of 
any  of  these  in  tho  United  Kingdom.  In  Ihe  first, 
article  in  rr  Vegetable  Marrows,  in  your  issue  of 
Nov.  3,  from  what  part  of  tho  eountry  does 
“  W.  S.”  write  ?  Here,  at  Molroso,  wo  cannot 
plant  Marrows  out  till  Juno, and  frost  in  Septem¬ 
ber  generally  does  for  them.  Woro  I  to  attempt 
tho  culture  “  W.  8.”  recommends  1  would 
never  see  a  Marrow.  J.  B. 

|  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  we  were 
able  to  gather  Runner  Beans  a  week  ago,  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  could  also  ho  had  from  the 
open  in  some  sheltered  gardens. — Ei>.] 
Forcing Seakale  (II.  You  oan  lift 
the  whole  of  your  Seakalo  roots,  trim  off  hard 
all  side  roots,  anil  make  of  thoso  root-cuttings, 
some  ■>  inches  long,  to  plant  next  April  as  root- 
cuttings  to  proiluco  now  roots  for  the  following 
year.  Tho  main  or  trimmed  roots  may  ho  laid 
into  the  soil  thickly,  and  you  may  put  them  in  a 
score  at  a  timo  into  a  largo  box  one-third  filled 
with  soil,  covering  it  up  closely,  then  standing  it 
inn  warm  place  to  promutequickgrowth.  In  that 
way  you  can  have  Scakaio  to  cut  early.  Or 
you  may  cover  up  your  Scakaio  crowns  just  as 
they  are  with  large  pots,  small  boxes,  or  tubs, 
or  with  heaps  of  coal-ashes  ;  then  cover  all  of 
these  things  up  with  long  manure  and  leaves 
to  create  a  little  heat.  But  treated  in  that  way 
you  can  hardly  force  the  roots,  as  tho  weather 
or  rains  soon  stop  the  manure  from  heating,  and 
you  may  not  get  any  blanched  Kale  to  cut 
toforo  March  or  April. 

Late  Tomatoes.— Open  -  air  Tomatoes 
have  been  much  finer  than  tho  early  crops  under 
glass,  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  has  been  so 
low  that,  like  other  fruits,  Tomatoes  barely  paid 
for  marketing.  I  usually  get  tho  plants  put  out 
early  in  May  to  ripen  a  good  lot  of  fruit,  but  it 
is  very  rare  for  plants  that  spring  up  in  the  open 
ground  to  ri pen  a  full  crop  as  they  have  done 
this  year.  Home  of  the  finest  fruits  I  gathered, 
in  September  were  from  plants  that  sprang  up 
amongst  other  crops  anil  that  grew  away  with 
such  luxuriance  during  the  cool,  showery 
weather  in  June  that  they  wero  left  and  staked 
up  in  July.  The  weather  setting  in  very  hot 
they  set  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit,  some  plants 
having  five,  and  in  many  eases  six,  strong  stems, 
each  carrying  huge  hunches  of  fruit.  Septem¬ 
ber  proving  a  very  fine,  dry  month,  the  fruit 
ripened  up  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  even  if  loft 
lying  on  the  soil.  Now  in  October  there  is  still 
a  good  lot  of  fruit  left,  hut  as  the  nights  aro 
getting  cold  it  will  be  advisable  to  pull  up  the 
plants,  and  after  cutting  off  the  foliage  to  hang 
the  stems  up,  with  roots  upward,  against  the 
back  wall  of  a  vinery  or  greenhouse,  where  the 
fruits  ripen  to  perfection  and  como  in  very 
useful  for  cooking  or  making  sauce.  I  find 
Chemin  Rouge,  Ham  Green,  and  Perfection  all 
that  can  bo  desired  for  open  air  culture,  as  well 
as  for  growing  under  glass.  Even  the  small 
green  fruits  that  have  no  chanc  i  of  ripening  at 
this  tit10  >oar  a,°  excellent  for 
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Conservatory— Very  careful  manage¬ 
ment  is  required  to  keep  flowers  fresh  as  long  as 
possible  in  damp,  foggy  weather.  We  never 
altogether  closo  the  house.  Even  at  night  a 
chink  of  air  is  left,  on  along  the  ridge.  This 
permits  the  escape  of  the  moisture  that  will 
condense  in  a  close  house  and  drip  about.  This 
is  specially  necessary  as  long  as  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  last.  When  we  have  to  depend  upon 
forced  flowers  night  ventilation  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant,  and  no  house  is  altogether  air  tight.  There 
will  soon  be  plenty  of  early  bulbs  in  flower  now. 
The  Paper- white  Narcissus  is  now  plentiful  and 
requires  little  or  no  forcing.  Double  Dafl'odils 
will  be  in  by  Christmas  or  the  New  Year,  as  will 
also  early  Tulips.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
blue  iSeillas,  planted  thickly,  aro  pretty  when 
grown  in  pans  for  the  cool-house.  Clumps  may 
be  lifted  from  the  border  and  brought  in  with 
scarcolv  any  disturbance,  and  planted  out  again 
when  flowering  is  over.  This  is  a  cheap  way  of 
keeping  a  cool  conservatory  bright  in  -lanuary, 
and  these  lovely  flowers  are  always  interesting. 
Give  clear  soot- water  to  Camellias  ;  and  Azaleas, 
which  have  not  been  recently  repotted,  may 
have  a  weak  Btimulant.  In  many  places  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Cinerarias,  and  I’rimu'as  are  grown  in 
small  pots  ;  but  if  one  wants  to  see  what  they 
are  capable  of,  sow  early  and  shift  on  into  7-inch 
or  X  inch  pots,  and  give  them  room  to  develop. 
A  plant,  half-a-yard  across,  is  of  much  more 
decorative  valuo  for  a  largo  house  than  half-a- 
dozen  small  ones.  The  winter- flowering  Heaths 
are  blooming  very  freely  this  season,  the  growth 
being  so  well  ripened.  These  aro  lovely  things, 
but  few  peoplo  manage  them  well ;  and  yet 
their  culture  is  simple,  their  chief  requirements 
being  a  cool,  airy  house,  free  drainage,  good 
peat,  firm  potting,  and  careful  watering.  Troe- 
Cirnntions  want  a  light  position  near  the  glass 
to  flower  well,  with  occasional  doses  of  a  weak 
stimulant.  If  they  must  occupy  a  position  in  a 
lofty  house,  something  whereby  they  may  be 
lifted  up  could  bo  improvised.  With  an  edging  of 
small  Perns  and  Grasses  round,  a  wire  stand 
near  the  glass  at  one  end  could  bo  made  very 
pretty  with  Tree-Carnations.  To  do  these 
lovely  Malmaison  Carnations  well  they  should 
have  a  small  light  house  to  themselves,  and  at 
no  time,  but  specially  in  winter,  should  they  be 
too  freely  watered.  When  White  Marguerites 
are  grown  for  winter  flowering  they  are  very 
useful  from  this  onwards.  Old  plants  potted 
up  from  the  borders  will  sometimes  do  good 
work  at  Christmas  and  later. 

Stove. — Insects  must  bo  kept  down,  either 
by  vaporising  or  sponging.  Mealy-bug  often 
gives  trouble  in  a  warm-house,  ami  though 
vaporising  may  kill  oil  some  of  them,  it  docs  not 
effect  a  clearance,  and  therefore  a  sponge  and  a 
liquid  insecticide  have  to  be  used.  These  trouble¬ 
some  insects  are  generally  found  upon  Gardenias 
and  JStephanotis  tioribumla,  especially  among 
the  blossoms  when  in  flower.  They  seem  partial 
to  sweet  things.  If  permitted  to  enter  a  vinery 
they  are  generally  very  numerous  in  the  bunches 
of  Crapes.  It  is  rather  a  mystery  how  they 
feed,  as  they  mako  no  mark  upon  the  hark  or 
foliage  ;  they  must  live  somehow,  either  by 
•absorbing  the  juices  of  the  plant  through  the 
bark  or  in  some  other  way  ;  but  the  bugs  are  a 
paculiar  family  anyway.  This  is  a  season  of 
rest  for  many  plants,  chiefly  summer-flowering 
things,  and,  of  course,  these  will  bo  kept  drier. 
Bulbous  anil  tuberous  rooted  plants,  such  as 
Gloxinias,  Amaryllises,  and  Caladiums,  are 
going  to  rest  now  :  but  the  last  named  must  not 
lie  dried  too  much  or  tlio  lifo  may  be  dried  out 
of  them.  Acbiiuenes  are  lovely  things  when 
well  grown,  and  will  do  in  the  conservatory 
when  in  flower ;  they  were  formerly  more 
largely  grown  than  at  present.  For  basket 
culture  they  have  a  charming  effect.  Aclii- 
menes  are,  of  course,  going  to  rest  now,  and 
will  keepwell  in  a  dry  state  laid  under  a  stage 
on  their  sides.  Night  temperature,  65  decs., 
air  to  bo  given  when  the  thermometer  approaches 
SO  degs.  or  so. 

Porus  under  glass.  -Thoso  required  for 
cutting  should  bo  elevated  near  the  glass.  In 
Fern  nurseries  Maiden-hairs  in  5-inch  pots  are 
dropped  into  wire  rings,  providod^-ith  a  coup! 
of  wires,  15  inches  long,  whief  meet-rat  tin  jtrs 
and  terminate 'with  amici' 


,  whiof  nice ithaicm 
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fixed  in  the  sash-bar  or  rafter.  They  are  easily 
adjusted  or  taken  down  when  required,  and  it 
economises  space  in  winter,  when  there  is  a 
rush  to  get  tilings  under  rovor.  No  shade  ia 
required  now,  and  all  the  hardiest  kinds,  such 
as  the  Pterises  and  Maiden-hairs,  may  have 
ventilation  in  mild  weather.  All  the  Nephro- 
lepises  are  lovely  basket  plants  when  there  is 
room,  and  may  betaken  indoors  on  party  nights 
to  he  suspended  in  lofty  rooms,  where  they 
impart  quite  a  tropical  effect.  Where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  (it)  degs.  can  lio  maintained  Fern 
spores  may  he  sown  now  in  pans  or  pots,  and 
covered  with  glass.  Fern  spores  should  never 
bo  watered  from  tlio  top,  but  the  pot  placed  in 
a  saucer  of  water  for  the  moisture  to  ascend  up¬ 
wards,  which  it  will  readily  do.  Where  a  good 
collection  of  Ferns  is  grown  the  house  should  be 
in  two  divisions,  one  for  the  warm-house  species, 
and  the  other  for  those  which  do  not  require  so 
much  heat.  The  cool- house  Forns  will  bear 
more  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
tropical  species  soon  lose  tono  in  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  Greenhouse  Ferns,  50  dogs,  to  55  degs.  : 
stove  species,  05  degs.  at  night,  with  a  little  air 
along  the  ridge  on  bright  days. 

Winter  Tomatoes  — These  will  bo  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  late  blooms  upon  the  young 
wood  of  the  summer-fruiting  plants.  l!y  en¬ 
couraging  the  young  shoots  which  break  from 
the  main  stems  of  healthy  plants  there  is 
usually  a  good  second  crop  that  will  continue 
ripening  till  January  or  later.  They  must  have 
a  night  temperature  of  (it) degs.,  and  the  growth 
trained  thinly  near  the  glass.  When  water  is 
required,  add  a  little  chemical  manure.  Ven¬ 
tilate  freely  in  tine  weather. 

Winter  Cucumbers  — Do  the  stopping 
and  training  regularly.  To  permit  growth  to 
expand  that  will  have  to  ho  cut  otf  later  is  a 
mistake.  When  rightly  managed  the  finger  and 
thumb  will  do  all  the  pruning,  as  tlio  growth  is 
now  slow  even  in  warm-houses.  Keep  the  roots 
reasonably  moist.  1 1  is  a  good  plan  to  be  able 
to  pour  liquid-manure  among  the  bottom  heat 
pipes  beneath  the  lied,  anil  provision  might 
easily  he  made  for  this.  Top-dressings  of  sweet 
warm  compost  should  be  given  occasionally. 
These  tend  to  encourage  the  roots  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  sweet. 

Window  gardening.  —  The  cheapest 
flowering  plants  for  the  window  now  are 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias,  all  of 
which  do  well  in  a  cool  room.  The  Cyclamens 
and  Primulas  will  do  on  brackets  on  oaoh  side 
of  the  window  or  in  a  light,  room  anywhere. 
Struck  Chrysanthemums,  pinched  till  the  end  of 
July,  will  throw  many  flowers. 

Outdoor  garden. —There  has  been  rain 
enough  now  to  enable  planters  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  most  difficult  trees  to  move 
on  most  soils  is  the  Lawson's  Cypress,  unless 
it  has  been  frequently  transplanted.  The  whole 
family  is  so  ornamental,  and  usually  grows 
so  freely  when  established,  that  they  make 
desirable  treos  everywhere.  I  have  generally 
succeeded  best  with  them  by  watering  them  in 
and  then  mulching  with  littery  manure,  and  in 
March  and  during  spring,  till  tho  trees  begin  to 
grow,  sprinkling  the  foliage  every  aftornoon 
when  the  weather  is  hot  or  dry.  This  sprinkling 
is  very  beneficial  to  all  newly- planted  over¬ 
greens.  Deciduous  trees  are  usually  less  trouble 
to  keep  alive  than  evergreens,  but  even  here  tho 
damping  often  saves  lifo  when  large  trees  are 
moved.  In  the  case  of  valuable  specimens,  if 
hay-bands  aro  wrapped  round  the  main  bran¬ 
ches,  and  the  hay-bands  damped  occasionally  in 
dry  weather,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  losing 
them.  Tho  oarly-lloworing  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  and  are  still  very  bright,  and  where 
a  good  selection  lias  boon  made  there  will  bo 
flowers  till  cut  off  by  frost.  P.eds  and  borders 
of  bulbous  plants  should  be  mulched  with  old 
manure.  We  find  Moss-litter  manure  useful  for 
this  purposo,  and  no  border  containing  many 
bulbs  should  be  forked  over  till  the  bulbs  are 
working  through.  Brier-stocks  for  budding 
both  dwarfs  and  standards  should  bo  planted 
soon.  Drier  and  Manetti  cuttings  should  bo 
prepared  and  planted  ns  soon  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Fruit  garden. — The  planting  and  pruning 
of  fruit-trees  aro  the  chief  work  now,  aiuPtiq 
ijxio  should  be  lost  if  the  weather  is  open  arid 
Suitable.  Many  of  tlio  trtixs[l)^yj^£^«jry 


heavy  crops,  and  will  be  more  or  less  exhausted, 
and  some  help  in  tho  shape  of  rich  top-dressing 
should  be  given.  Especially  is  this  necessary 
for  trees  which  are  no  longer  young.  In 
pruning  bush  fruits,  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants  should  be  treated  on  similar  linei 
The  shoots  should  be  freely  thinned,  plenty  of 
young  wood  being  left  on,  as  these  fruits  bear 
so  freely  on  the  young  wood.  The  shape  of  the 
bush  may  still  be  symmetrical,  as  nothing  is 
gained  by  permitting  the  branches  to  straggle 
over  the  ground.  These  two  fruits  require 
more  room  than  Red  and  White  Currant?. 
When  fully  developed  a  Gooseberry-bush  will 
occupy  a  space  C  feet  square,  to  give  room  to 
move  among  them  freely  to  gather  the  fruit, 
etc.  Five  feet  will  be' enough  for  Red  and 
White  Currants,  as  they  bear  well  on  spurs. 
In  planting  new  walls  the  spaces  between  the 
main  trees  may  bo  filled  up  with  eithor  upright 
or  oblique  cordons.  The  only  dauger  arising 
from  this  plan  is  the  cordons  are  often  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  and  iuterfere  with  the 
growth  of  tho  mam  stems.  The  1’almette 
system  of  training  or  some  modification  of  it 
speedily  covers  a  wall,  and  the  trees  bear 
freely,  ar.d  the  three  branched  cordons  speedily 
cover  a  wall. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  and  Rhubarb  may  be  forced  now  where 
proper  convenience  exists  and  there  is  plenty 
of  strong  roots,  but  unless  tlio  gardens  are  large 
and  the  matter  urgent,  less  forcing  will  be 
required  to  produce  these  crops  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks’  time  than  now.  If  not  already  done, 
Asparagus-beds  should  be  cleaned  and  top- 
divssed  with  some  good  manure.  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes  should  be  mulched  to  protect  tho  mots, 
as,  though  fairly  hardy,  they  often  Buffer  in 
severe  winters  when  unprotected.  All  Carrots 
should  lie  out  of  tho  gtnund  now.  If  left  long 
they  mako  fibres,  and  that  injures  tho  flavour. 
Beet  is  hardier  than  commonly  supposed,  but  it 
is  belter  lifted  now  and  packed  in  sand  in  a  cool 
root  store.  Tho  largest  Turnips  should  be 

[mllcd  beforo  severe  weather  comes,  and  tho 
mlhs  placed  in  trenches  so  that  they  can  be 
covered  with  earth  anil  be  easily  taken  up  when 
required.  A  little  more  earth  may  lie  drawn  up 
to  Leeks,  and  Celery  should  be  well  banked  up 
to  throw  off  the  wet.  Salad ing  and  Cauliflowers 
in  condition  for  uso  must  be  watched  and  shel¬ 
tered  if  frost  conies.  Lettuces  and  Endives  in 
frames  must  have  freo  ventilation,  but  not 
exposed  to  rain.  Mushroom-beds  in  tho  open 
must  bo  covered  with  thatched  hurdles  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains  and  prevent  tho  escape  of  the 
heat.  Continue  to  make  now  beds  for  succession. 
Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  indoors  now. 

E.  UomiAY. 


THE  OOMINtJ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extract »  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

Novnntier  !!)tk. — Lifted  young  fruit-treeswhich 
have  been  planted  four  years  and  replanted 
them,  spreading  out  the  roots  to  give  them  the 
right  direction.  Placed  winter-flowering  Zonal 
Geraniums  on  shelf  in  warm-hoiuo  near  the 
glass.  All  Primulas  are  grown  on  stages  near 
tho  glass  to  make  them  robust  and  the  flower- 
Bpikes  sturdy.  Cinerarias  aro  grown  on  coal- 
ash  bed  ;  tho  moisture  arising  lliorc-from  suits 
thorn.  Unnailcd  l-'igs  on  walls  and  tied  the 
branches  together  ready  for  covering  if  severe 
weather  comes.  Will  not  cover  for  light  frost*. 
Planted  a  bed  of  Herbaceous  Pa-onios  in  wild 
garden. 

November  201  h. — We  are  still  busy  pruning 
fruit-treos  and  bushes.  Wo  aro  not  haw 
pruners  generally,  but  wall  and  other  trained 
trees  arc  cut  back  and  tho  spurs  thinned  where 
necessary.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  shelter 
afforded  by  tho  wall  is  lees  effective.  "e 
are  rearranging  the  Peach-treoa  on  ono  south 
wall.  They  wore  planted  a  little  too  closest 
first,  and  as  the  trees  have  grown  freely  some 
have  lieon  lifted  and  planted  elsewhere. 

November  2let.—  Stirred  soil  among  Violets 
in  frames.  Started  forcing  Soakale  in  Mush¬ 
room-house,  and  watered  Mushroom-bods  with 
water  having  a  little  salt  in  solution  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant.  Tho  manuro  for  now  Mushroom-beds  '* 
lu-enaredJn  an  open  shed,  and  is  mixed  when 
tlio  manuro  is  fresh,  with  about  a  fifth  part  °‘ 
©tp'H  L&  fW©t198  Ppjkoci1  tlio  atmosphoro  in  the 
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house  pure,  this  being  necessary  where  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  are  forced  in  the  house.  Put  in 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Every  strong,  healthy 
cutting  is  taken  now  until  a  sufficient  stock  has 
been  secured.  Repaired  turf  on  tennis-lawn. 

November  22nd. — Put  in  cuttings  of  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants,  also  cuttings  of  Briers  and 
Manettis  to  raise  stocks  for  budding.  Com¬ 
menced  rearranging  a  rockery.  This  will  be 
extended  somewhat,  the  weakly  growing  plants 
being  given  prominence,  and  the  stronger 
growers  worked  more  into  the  background. 
Moved  a  good-sized  specimen  of  Abies  l’insapo, 
which  is  getting  too  large  for  its  present 
position.  There  is  always  somo  risk  in  moving 
large  plants,  but  the  roots  were  cut  round  a 
year  ago,  and  it  will  probably  bo  quite  safe. 

November  23rd. — Wo  are  trenching  every  bit 
of  vacant  ground.  Thoro  is  a  saving  in  it,  as  wo 
are  only  moderately  supplied  with  manure, 
and  we  find  the  more  the  land  is  cultivated 
the  less  manure  wo  want.  Of  course,  at 
this  season,  all  waste  matter  everywhere  is 
treasured  up  and  made  the  most  of.  Edgings  of 
roads  and  clearing  of  ditches  will  work  into  a 
capital  compost  with  other  matters  which 
abound  at  this  season.  Loaves  are  being  raked 
up  and  carted  home  for  hot-bed  making. 

A'orember  2)th. — Sowed  Lobelia  seeds,  includ¬ 


Christmas,  but  we  have  never  found  where  the 
gain  comes  in  by  dolaying  the  work  until  late 
in  the  winter.  After  the  fall  of  the  leaf  prun¬ 
ing  may  at  once  proceed.  In  shortening 
growths  of  moderate  strength  always  cut  to  a 
triple  bud  ;  the  two  outer  buds  are  flower-buds, 
tho  central  one  a  wood-bud.  Unless  there  is  a 
wood-bud  there  is  no  shoot  made  to  assist  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  consequently  no  fruit. 

Cutting  back  Vine  roots.  I  have  a  25  feci  l.y 
in  feet  lean-to  cold  vinery.  The  Vines  are  planletl  Inside, 
where  I  have  a  feet  border.  The  front  of  tho  house  is 
on  pillars,  so  that  the  roots  can  work  outside.  I  planted 
tho  Vines  (which  I  raised  myself)  before  building  the 
house.  Tho  house  is  rather  low,  and  In  cutting  my  path 
inside  this  spring,  I  found  many  of  tho  roots  had  worked 
across.  These  I  lucked  in  under  the  path  as  well  ns  I 
could,  but  1  now  find  it  would  be  better  if  I  could  sink 
my  path  another  foot,  so  to  have  more  head  room,  but  as 
this  would  mean  cutting  oil  a  lot  of  roots,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  if  I  shall  damage  or  weaken  my  Vines  by  so  doing  1 
If  not,  when  is  the  best  time  to  set  about  it?  At  present 
1  have  woodwork  inside,  but  my  idea  is  to  put  a  wall  of 
brick  along  about  d  inches  further  out,  and  fill  in  the 
fresh  space  with  turf  and  {-inch  bones.  My  house 
answers  very  well,  as  besides  Hamburgh,  I  have  Mrs. 
Place  and  Column  now  hanging  in  very  good  condition 
and  flavour.  I  have  several  rabbits.  Would  their 
manure  Ire  good  for  Vines?  Would  it  be  best  to  put  it  on 
the  outside  border  as  the  hutches  are  cleared  out  and  let 
the  rain  wash  it  in,  or  should  it  be  soaked  in  water  and 
used  as  liquid-manure  1— Turns. 

[It  depends  on  the  extent  and  size  of  the 
roots  an  to  whether  your  Vines 
aro  likely  to  Buffer  by  shorten- 

- 1  ing  them  back.  If  you  extend 

your  border  only  (>  inches  wider 
this  would  give  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  laying  somo  along  in¬ 
side  the  brick  wall  you  propose 
building.  Some  may,  under 
any  circumstance,  bo  cut  back 
with  greater  advantage  than 
loss,  because  by  cutting  liaek 
new  roots  issue  from  behind. 
You  should  do  this  at  once,  if 
possible,  because  root  pruning 
done  now  sets  now  onos  in  mo- 
.  tion,  and  thus  the  injury,  if 
!  any,  would  bo  set  right  before 
winter.  Neatly  nil  deciduous 
lues  make  autumn  roots.  Vino 
roots  have  a  great  disposition 
,|  to  ramble,  no  matter  how  well 
i  or  how  good  tho  border  may  lie. 
Wo  havo  known  Vino  roots  pass 
through  a  fl  inch  wall  and 
spread  about  over  the  garden 
Isinlors  outsido,  and  wo  havo 
known  good  results  follow  tho 
cutting  back  of  tlieso  roots, 
though  in  such  an  extremo  case 
tho  Vines  and  crop  received  a 
check  the  first  year  afterwards. 
As  you  aro  in  a  position  to  take 
up  your  straying  roots  and  lay 
them  into  some  new  soil,  there 
need  bo  no  misapprehension 
about  results.  Tho  rabbits' - 
manure  you  could  place  on  tho 
border  in  winter  to  bo  washed  in  by 
rain  ;  in  summer  you  may  mako  a  I  Hitter  use  of 
it  by  soaking  it  in  water  and  applying  it  in 
this  immediately  soluble  state  | 

Bottling  Grapes.— Whoro  housos  are 
leaky,  or  whoro  Chrysanthemums  occupy  tho 
vineries  at  this  time  of  the  yoar  it  is  a  relief  to 
got  rid  of  the  Grapes.  To  keep  tho  Grapos  in 
good  condition  for  some  months  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  provided  one  has  a  thoroughly  dry 
room.  Tho  two  essentials  aro  drynoas  and 
coolness,  and  tho  colder  tho  store  room  is  kept 
short  of  freezing  tho  liettor  the  Grapes  will 
keep.  I  havo  kept  them  all  through  tho  winter 
witii  no  artificial  heat,  and  I  lieliovo  that  those 
who  have  failed  or  partly  failed  to  keep  Grapes 
sound  and  plump  after  bottling  them  have  done 
so  through  coddling  them  with  tiro-hoat  and 
over  ventilation.  Tho  liest  Grapo  room  I  ever 
hail  was  a  loft,  tho  windows  of  which  were  shut 
tightly  and  darkened  all  tho  time  it  was  occu- 
piod  with  Grapos.  Thoro  were  no  ventilators 
provided,  and  the  only  means  of  heating  or 
drying  used  wore  a  few  gas-burners,  which 


PEAR  DUROXDEAU. 

The  period  of  ripening  of  this  Pear  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  Into  in  October  and  during  the  early 
part  of  November,  or  at  a  time  when  good 
kinds,  such  as  Marie  Louise  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  are  available,  but  it  is  a  bettor  traveller 
than  oitlier  of  these.  For  orchard  culturo  it  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  also  does  well  as  a  pyramid 
on  tho  Pear,  and  even  when  worked  on  the 
Quince  succeods  remarkably  well.  Cordons  on 
tho  Quince  against  walls  do  well,  and  fino  trees 
can  be  had  in  a  low  yoars  against  high  garden 
and  other  walls  if  good  young  trees  on  tho  Pear 
are  obtained  to  start  with. 

Tho  fruit  is  largo,  of  truo  pyriform  shape, 
and  in  colour  not  unlike  tho  better-known  but 
worthless  Beurrc  Clairgeau.  When  highly 
coloured,  as  the  fruits  often  aro  (they  always 
have  a  polished,  russotty  appoarance),  they  aro 
very  popular,  and  valuable  alike  for  market  and 
exhibition. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Planting  Peach-tree  (0.  />.  II.).— One 
of  the  best  Peaches  for  an  open  wall  is  Amsden 


Tear  Diiron<leau. 


ing  L.  cardinalis  fulgent*.  These  will  come  on 
slowly  and  make  good  plants  next  spring.  Old 
bedding  Geraniums,  as  many  as  wore  required, 
have  been  potted  up,  a  few  of  tho  largest  leaves 
removed,  and  the  plants  placed  in  heat  to  start 
tho  roots.  Tho  tops  will  ho  cut  off  anil  rootod 
in  heat  after  Christmas.  A  large  stock  of  suit¬ 
able  shrubs  and  plants  for  forcing  has  been 
accumulated  in  a  cold-house.  None  Imt  those 
having  plenty  of  flower-buds  aro  selected.  We 
have  a  reserve  ground  for  these  things. 

Staking  Sweet  Peas.  The  method  of 
training  Sweet  Peas  up  wiro-notting,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  your  North  of  Ireland  correspondent 
in  Garhenino  Ir.t.rsTRATun  for  September  29th, 
was  a  very  good  one  indeed.  I  have  triod 
stakes,  also  wire-netting,  but  I  prefer  the 
stakes.  First  of  all,  mark  your  ground  out 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown,  at  5  feot  by 
4  feot  from  stako  to  stake,  take  out  the  soil 
about  4  inches  or  5  inches  deep  and  IS  inches  in 
diameter,  leaving  tho  strong  stake  in  tho  centre. 
8ow  tho  Peas—  12or  14soeds  aro  quito  sufficient 
Then  make  up  a  mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  loam 
and  cover  the  seeds.  To  prevent  snails  or  mico 
being  troublesome  spread  a  little  dry  ashes  over 
occasionally.  When  tho  plants  got  a  liule 
growth  on  thorn  put  in  your  stakes  to/obout- 
«i  foot  in  height,  also  jilf  lljilg/ ®Keit9 , trolly j. 
with  a  strong  tie  at  tho  top.— Joseph  Orsnv, 
Ktxunck,  Gnmh'rland. 


June.  This  ripens  in  July.  Tho  tree  is  hardy,  outsido 
free-bearing,  and  generally  reliable.  If  you 
prefer  a  treo  to  ripen  its  fruit  later  than  July, 

Halo’s  Early  can  bo  recommended.  This  is  an 
August  variety,  about  the  samo  sizo  in  its  fruit 
as  tho  Amsdon  June.  Sea  Eagle  ripens  at  tho 
end  of  September,  anil  is  one  of  tho  best  for 
outdoor  planting,  being  hardy,  froo,  and  the 
fruit  of  tho  largest  sizo.  From  these  you  may 
choose  a  treo  to  suit  your  purpose,  each  of 
which  can  bo  strongly  roeommontlod.  Tho  pre¬ 
sent  is  the  host  time  to  plant. 

Pruning  Peaches  ( F.  A.  M. ).  —  TIioho 
require  quite  different  treatment  to  bush  fruits 
and  Apples  in  their  pruning  ;  but  you  ought  not 
to  experience  much  trouble  in  carrying  this  out, 
providod  your  trees  aro  in  good  bearing  order 
and  healthy.  Peaches  fruit  mostly  on  growth 
made  during  tho  past  season— that  is  to  say, 
summer  shoots  of  this  year  boar  fruit  next.  In 
pruning,  cut  away  all  old  nnd  useless  wood,  and 
lay  in  those  young  shoots  that  are  furnished 
with  buds.  These  may  need  shortening — some 
of  them,  othors  will  not.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  shorten  very  strong  shoots ;  theso  break 
more  evenly  if  loft  unpruned,  and  vory  weak 
wood  has  few  wood- buds.  This  should  also  bo 
loft  intaol.  Pruno  so  as  to  keep  tho  treo  evenly 
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unnecessary  was  charring  the  freshly-cut  ends  of 
the  stems,  the  bunches  being  cut  with  sufficient 
length  of  wood  to  go  fairly  well  down  into  the 
water,  and  in  the  case  of  bunches  which  were 
growing  too  near  the  rod  to  allow  of  sufficient' 
wood  below  the  bunch  to  reach  the  water,  the 
other  end  waa  left  long  and  the  stem  reversed. 
Before  cutting  the  Grapes  the  room  was 
subjected  to  a  good  drying-out  process  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  bottles  wero  filled  and  put  into 
position,  after  which  it  was  only  necessary  to 
choose  a  bright  dry  day  for  cutting,  divesting 
the  wood  of  all  leaves  and  leaf-stems  ;  take  the 
bunches  direct  to  the  room,  and  prevent  spilling 
any  water  about  when  inserting  the  stems  in 
the  bottles.  Each  stem  should  reach  the  water 
ami  bo  pushed  down  1  inch  or  2  inches  into  it, 
as  there  will  be  some  amount  of  absorption  at 
first.— y.  H.  D. 

Frulb-treea  in  puts. — As  the  various 
orchard-house  fruits  are  gathered  the  trees 
should  be  put  outside  in  a  nice  open  position, 
where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  drip  from 
trees  or  overhanging  buildings.  Any  that 
appear  to  require  potting  should  be  attended  to, 
using  the  best  loam  it  is  possible  to  get,  for  these 
trees  have  much  w..rk  to  do  with  a  very  limited 
root-run,  so  that  it  is  n-cessary  to  see  that 
they  have  a  good  larder.  Others  may  require 
attention  in  the  way  of  drainage,  for  in  spite  of 
the  best  care  when  potting,  the  drainage 
material  is  liable  to  get  out  of  place,  or  clogged 
now  and  thou,  and  this  does  much  harm,  as  ono 
cannot  feed  such  trees  when  they  require  it  so 
freely  as  one  could  wish  to  do.  Renewing  the 
drainage  is  a  matter  that  requires  much  care. 
What  little  pruning  has  been  necessary  for  pot- 
trees  will  probably  have  been  done  bofore  now  ; 
if  not,  there  should  bo  no  further  delay  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  kinds  of  stone  fruits,  especially 
( 'berries,  which  arc  so  susceptible  to  injury 
from  the  uso  of  the  knife,  for  by  doing  the 
pruning  in  late  summer  or  during  the  autumn 
much  of  the  danger  of  gumming  is  averted  and 
the  cut  surfaces  heal  over  more  readily. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — I  eenri  Herewith  c rapes  from  a 

Vine  growing  out-of-doors,  and  shall  lie  much  obliged  if 
you  can  name  the  kind  and  till  me  why  the  Grapes  have 
failed  to  ripen  '/  The  Vine  was  covered  with  hunches,  of 
which  a  number  were  removed  whilst  quite  small,  and 
some  others  later.  The  (trapes  were  thinned  out  on  the 
bunches  more  than  once,  and  about  the  20th  Stptember 
all  superfluous  leaves  were  removed.  The  Vine  is  situated 
on  the  south  face  of  a  house,  dose  to  the  west  corner. 
Illy  windows  projecting  to  the  southward  shelter  it 
entirely  from  the  east.  The  Vine  gets  the  sun  from  about 
!i  a.ni.  to  near  sunset.  The  house  is  in  a  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  site  being  on  a  sandy  soil  is  hot.  A 
cut-leaved  Vine  growing  near  it,  but  not  in  eo  warm  a 
posilion,  has  Grapes  on  it.  The  Grapes  are  much  smaller 
ihan  those  I  send,  but  are  more  nearly  ripe. — C.  Joii.n- 
HtoNK,  Camberteg,  Siarei/. 

[Evidently  the  drape  is  too  late  for  open-air 
culture.  It  looks  like  Foster's  Seedling.  If 
you  want  to  succeed  with  Grapes  in  the  open 
air  you  must  grow  such  as  Royal  Muscadine 
(Cliasselas  do  Fontainbleau  of  the  French), 
Kspiran,  Chassolas  Vibert,  and  Ascot  G'itronelle. 
Black  July  (Madeleino  noir)  can  also  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  good  varieties  are  ( .'hasselas 
due  de  MalakofF,  Early  White  Malvaisia, 
Madeleine  Angcvine,  and  Precoce  de  Reins  - 
theim.] 

Apple  Stone’s  or  Loddington  Seed 
ling. — This  is  a  disappointing  kind  from  a 

keeping  point  of  vioiv.  It  is  largo,  showy,  and 

free  bearing,  but  it  does  not  keep  after  the  end 
of  October  with  me  either  from  bush  or  orchard- 
trees.  When  it  was  put  on  the  market  it  was 
said  to  be  a  good  keeping  kind.  However  this 
may  lie,  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it  after 
the  above  stated  time.  In  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
utilise  midseason  Apples,  of  which  there  are  too 
many  kinds  catalogued,  it  is  wise  to  sound  a 
word  of  warning  to  those  inexperienced  and 
contemplating  planting  this.  Warner’s  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  many  more  should  be 
planted  with  caution. — .T.  Crook. 

"  The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised,  vrith  /till  descriptions  oj  all  the  best  plants,  trees, 
aiul  shrubs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8m,  lbs.  ;  post  free,  lbs.  Gd. 

The  same,  in  2  cols. .half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  all  other  hooks  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscajie  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
succesi  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaohesfj'oSO  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  is  quit^^,  jfnsagrtaR^  cAndsm^sV  au 

s  convincBmJb^bot. . . " 


gardening,  giving  reasons  t! 
— J.  W.  Elliot,  Pittsburgh. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  EASTERN  CYPRESS  (CUPRESSUS 
SEMPERVIRENS). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  evergreen 
trees,  giving  distinct  and  good  effects  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  and  northern  Africa,  spreading 
into  northern  India  also.  In  some  North  Italian 
gardens  it  grows  over  100  feet,  as  in  the  Giusti 
Garden  at  Verona,  and  there  are  very  old  trees 
in  Rome  and  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
Algeria  and  Tunis  we  have  seeii  it  forming  very 
tall  shelters  for  the  Orange  gardens,  far  better 
than  any  clipped  tree  could  do.  Unhappily,  it 
is  not  generally  hardy  in  England,  though  it 
has  same  chance  near  the  sea  in  mild  districts. 


.SEASIDE  PLANTS. 

Tiik  seaside  gardener  has  many  advantages  as 
well  as  some  drawbacks.  The  salt-laden  atmos¬ 
phere  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  many  plants,  and  it  also  to  a  great  extent 
“  kills  ’  the  action  of  frost,  so  that  many  tender 
or  half-hardy  plants  that  require  the  protection 
of  glass,  during  part  of  the  year  at  any  rate, 
inland,  may  lie  grown  near  the  sea  in  the  open 


The  Eastern  Cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens). 


air.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  strong  winds 
so  often  experienced  in  such  localities,  and 
where  the  position  lies  fully  open  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wind  of  the  district  much  damage  is  sure  at 
times  to  occur.  Near  the  sea  the  frosts  that  so 

frequently  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring 

and  early  autumn  are  very  seldom  experienced, 
and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  do  not  do 
anything  like  the  damage  that  too  often  takes 
place  elsewhere,  while  they  also  seldom  continue 
for  any  length  of  time.  Again,  the  gardener  or 
farmer  who  lives  near  the  sea  can  usually  obtain 
unlimited  quantities  of  Sea-weed  or  “  wrack,” 
and  for  many  purposes  this  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  stable  or  farmyard-manure.  As  a  fer¬ 
tiliser  for  Cabbages,  and  others  of  tho  Brassica 
tribe,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  or  even  for  Celery 
and  Tomatoes,  Sea-weed,  if  properly  used,  is 
equal  in  its  effect  to  any  animal-manure.  The 
great  thing  is  to  have  a  shelter  of  some  kind 
on  the  seaward  side  just  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  prevent  damage  from  the  salt 
spray  that  is  at  times  carried  some  distance 
inland.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant  or  tree  that  is 
not  injured  to  some  extent  by  much  of  this  salt 
spray,  if  not  by  the  actual  force  of  the  wind. 
It  is  granted  one  may  grow  almost  anything  as 
”  close  to  the  sea  as  anywhere  else,  and  so^e 
a»a  great  deal  better.  Among  the  best  Qf 
__  __8helter-trees  are  the  Austrian  i  an»h 
uth  Pines,  the  Italian  and  Can Wiiali'l Tipi ais,  I 


the  Evergreen  Oak,  and  the  Sycamore.  This 
last  may  not  be  a  very  common  seaside  tree,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  one  all  the  same.  Here  (the 
Isle  of  Man),  right  on  the  shore,  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east,  it  grows  iii 
considerable  numbers  almost  to  the  water's  edue, 
and  forms  a  very  fine  tree.  The  Elm  docs 
fairly  well,  but  needs  a  little  shelter.  The  Holly 
is  a  grand  seaside  tree,  and  the  Fig  also  succeeds 
remarkably  well  as  a  rule,  though  for  this  a 
liberal  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Here  there  are  several 
Pear-trees,  from  l.i  feet  to  20  feet  in  height,  and 
though  within  little  more  than  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  shore,  they  thrive  admirably,  and  produce 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  annually. 

Of  the  lower-growing  trees  and  shrubs  the 
Tamarisk  anil  the  Euonymus  are  well  known  to 
be  some  of  the  very  best  of  seaside  plants.  Both 
will  grow  and  flourish  even  where  the  salt 
spray  constantly  dashes  over  them.  Somehow, 
the  Euonymus,  however,  does  not  succeed  here 
quite  so  well  as  I  have  known  it  do  elsewhere, 
notably  along  the  south  coast,  and  in  South 
Wales,  particularly  near  Swansea.  Escallonia 
macrantha  fully  compensates  for  this,  growing 
everywhere  like  a  weed  and  flowering  profuselv. 
In  a  large  garden  near  here  there  are  the 
finest  examples — not  plants  but  trees  or  huge 
masses — of  this  I  have  ever  seen,  although 
tho  aspect  is  north  cast,  and  there  is  no  shelter 
to  speak  of.  The  Sweet  Bay  (Eaurus  nobili;)  is 
another  capital  seaside  plant,  attaining  dinicn- 
siots  that  are  very  seldom  seen  inland.  Trees 
of  10  feet  to  lf>  feet  in  height  are  common. 
Even  the  common  Laurels  do  fairly  well,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Caucasian,  the  round-leaved  form,  and 
the  Colchic.  Fuchsias,  too,  which  grow  almost 
wild  here,  do  remarkably  well  near  the  sea, 
though  a  strong  gale  right  off  the  water  some¬ 
times  strips  them,  where  fully  exposed,  of  a  large 
part  of  their  foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers,  but 
they  soon  eomo  round  again.  Thorns  of  almost 
all  kinds  thrive  well  and  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  strong  winds,  though  they  do  not  grow  at 
all  rapidly.  Of  all  evergreen  subjects  r.otliing 
succeeds  so  well  in  such  a  position  as  the  shrubby 
Veronicas.  Here  the  winters  are  usually  so 
mild  that  they  are  hardly  ever  cut  down  to  any 
extent,  and  consequently  they  form  huge  bushes, 
each  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  as  much  or  more 
through,  at  all  seasons  a  mass  of  rich  leafage, 
and,  during  most  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
covered  with  hundreds  of  spikes  of  bloom- 
white,  pink,  purple,  and  rich  crimson,  ’i  et 
they  receive  no  care  or  attention,  and  every 
little  scrap  of  a  shoot  stuck  in  the  ground  forms 
roots  and  soon  makes  a  good  plant.  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi  is  another  fine  seaside  plant,  t  hough  I  have 
not  got  it  here  ;  and  Rhododendrons  also  succeed 
well,  especially  as  here  the  soil  contains  no  lime. 
Of  course  the  hardier  l)rac:unas  (Cordyline)  do 
well  where  there  is  a  little  shelter,  and  some  of 
the  Cham.-erops  and  other  Palms,  also  the  New 
Zealand  Flax.  I  think  the  Eucalypti  might  be 
more  frequently  planted  in  seaside  gardens, 
especially  where  the  climate  is  mild  in  winter. 
In  Australia  they'  grow  freely  right  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  I  have  often  seen  grand  trees 
growing  with  their  roots  in  pools  of  strongly- 
brackish  water.  B.  C.  R- 

Isk  of  Man. 

NOTES  AND  HEP  LIES. 

A  Thorn  in  flower.— I  send  you  the 
enclosed  spray  of  Hawthorn  bloom  thinking  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  This  sprue 
was  gathered  this  morning  from  a  fair-sired 
Thorn-tree  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Buck 
land  Dinham.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  age  of  the 
tree,  but  it  is  a  cutting  from  the  famous  Glas¬ 
tonbury  Thorn,  which  is  supposed  to  bloom  at 
Christmas.  The  tree  from  which  the  enclosed 
was  taken  was  certainly  covered  with  bloom 
this  spring  much  earlier  than  the  surrounding 
trees,  but  I  have  never  before  noticed  it  in 
flower  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  may  !»ve 
done  so,  as  it  is  only  lately  that  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  history  of  the  "tree.  ^ou 
will  notice  that  there  is  a  berry  on  the  same 
branch  as  the  flowers.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
species  this  Hawthorn  is,  and  if  you  know  o! 
any  similar  examples  of  Thorn-trees  flowering 
in  the  autumn  ?  Thera  arc  other  sprays  in  llo'.vcr 
QW^he^SS  besides  this  one. — Cecilia  S-'Hrli> 

‘  ['^  v  lidety" of  liio  common  Thom,  known  as 
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the  Glastonbury.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  it 
to  bloom  in  the  autumn.  Tho  same  thing  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees.] 
Neglected  Yew-trees. -Whit  do  you  recommend 
as  the  i>est  method  of  treating  of  Yew-trees  and  hedges, 
which  were  formerly  cut  into  bhapefi,  hut  are  now  oovt rid 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


gravel,  then  add  additinnal  manure,  as  ad  vised 
previously,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil. 

Let  the  bed  or  beds  be  dug  as  early  as  possible 
now,  and  plant  when  the  weather  is  favourable 
— the  sooner  the-  better.  Upon  receiving  the 
plants  from  tlw  nursery  do  notallow  their  roots 


MMISWffStTSilL  „  A  FINE  COMBINATION.  plants  from  the  nursery  do  not  allow  their  roots 

Some  have  l .ceu  cut  lock,  but  only  expose  wood  with  I  UK  Rose  m  the  photograph  is  \\  .  A.  Rieharu-  to  he  exposed  to  tho  wind  and  sun  a  moment 
little  foliage.— C.  G.  A.  M.  |  son.  Planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  wimlow  longer  than  is  necessary;  hut  as  soon  as  un- 

|  \  our  \  ew-trees  appear  to  be  in  such  a  bail  is  a  group  of  Clematis,  which  flowers  from  May  packed  remove  to  a  shady  plane,  cover  the  roots 

state  that  they  will  take  years  to  recover,  if  till  late  September.  The  one  scon  hero  is  with  soil,  remove  all  leaves,  anil  sprinkle  tops, 

oyer  they  do  so,  and  wo  recommend  as  likely  to  Hcuryi,  and  tho  first  time  it  blooms,  in  June,  The  ground  being  ready  and  a  line  day  chosen 

give  you  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  flowers  are  frequently  !)  inches  across;  for  planting,  take  out  some  of  the  plants  (having 

dig  them  up  and  replant  with  some  of  the  when  it  flowers  the  second  time  (all  September)  previously  arranged  on  paper  where  they  are  to 
beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  they  aro  seldom  more  than  C  inches  across,  be  planted),  trim  tho  roots  a  little,  cutting  away 
there  is  such  a  great  choice.  Tho  hedges,  if  Tho  different  colours  of  the  Clematis  all  the  jagged  ends,  and  slightly  shortening  the  very 
hedges  are  necessary,  may  he  cut  back  in  the  season  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Apricot  tints  long  ones.  Have  a  mat  close  by  to  cover  tho 
spring  before  growth  recommences  and  thus  „f  this  most  lovely  Rose.  H.  Bux.wkr.  roots  until  ready  for  planting,  sprinkling  them 

give  them  a  chance  to  break  out,  but  if  they  Stanhoe  Rectory,  King’s  Lynn.  with  water  at  tho  same  time.  Make  a  hole 


give  them  a  chance  to  break  out,  but  if  they 
uro  hedges  without  any  definito  purpose,  as 
one  often  sees  in  gardens,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  spaco  tlioy  occupy  may  he  considerably 

improved  by  their  removal.  If,  however,  they  -  „  .  ,  ,  n»  « i»»i>io  •><> 

aro  cut  back  and  break  fairly  well,  a  top  dress-  open  a  spot  as  possible,  well  away  from  shrubs  then  8catter  ,lpon  them  the  tinoat  soil  procur¬ 
ing  of  A  inches  or  4  inches  of  good  soil  will  lie  a  j  tr®e8>  wliero  they  can  obtain  the  full  ftbje  should  the  staple  soil  bo  heavy,  it  is  a 
gr  oat  help  and  tend  to  encourage  more  vigorous  benefi  t  of  the  sun.  Aina  as  necessary  to  Roses  d  pjan  to  make  llp  a  mixture  of  gritty  soil 
growth.  ]  as  to  individuals,  so  that  overcrowding  must  be  *nd  'laco  a  shovelful‘below  and  among  the  roots 

— TT - —  -vouled  In  preparing  the  beds  the  soil  of  thl0  newly.plallted  Roses.  On  to  this  gritty 

Three  good  showy  plants  for  group-  ,  should  ke  dug  out  two  spits  deep  I  he  bottom  or  )ino  fioil  somo  of  tho  or(iinary>  then  tread 
ing  — Good  showy  frco-blooming  plants  that  I  spit  should  not  he  removed,  unloss  it  is  very  (lrmly  If  the  soil  is  sticky  and  wet,  defer  tho 

planting  until  it  is  in  better  condition.  Tho 
linal  filling  in  of  the  soil  may  he  deferred  for  a 
few  days.  If  the  weather  keeps  very  dry  after- 
planting,  the  saucer-like  cavity  left  about  the 
plant  enables  the  planter  to  give  the  Roses  some 
water.  When  this  has  soaked  in  the  soil  may 
he  levelled,  which  will  tend  to  keep  tho  mois- 
turo  from  evaporating.  Sometimes  on  purchas¬ 
ing  Roses,  those  plants  upon  the  seedling  Brier 
will  lie  found  to  have  a  long,  tapering  root. 
Rather  than  curtail  or  curl  up  such  a  root  I 
would  plant  so  that  tho  junction  of  stock  and 
scion  were  an  inch  or  two  above  tiro  surface. 
This  would  not  he  advisable  with  any  other 
stock.  Dwarf  Roses  may  usually  lie  planted 
IS  inches  apart,  and  standards  feot  to  ,'!  feet. 
Where  Tea  Roses  predominate  give  tliom  -  feet 
or  more  apart. 

If  singlo  specimens,  climbers,  pillars,  or 
standards,  arc  planted,  a  hole  should  ho  dug 
about  1  \  feet  to  2  feet  square  and  as  much  in 
depth.  'Well  break  up  the  bottom,,  and  add 
some  rough  stones,  clinkers,  or  brick  rubbish  if 
soil  is  water-logged.  Replace  soil  with  some  of 
tho  most  fertile  available,  exchanging  it  witlr 
some  from  the  kitchen  garden  if  practicable. 
Intermix  some  bono-meal  with  tho  lower 
portion,  then  proceed  to  plant  as  ail  vised.  If  it 
is  a  pillar  or  a  standard  about  to  bo  planted, 
insort  tho  stake  prior  to  planting,  charring  its 
end  to  make  it  more  durable.  Dwarf  plants, 
and  also  standards,  having  long  growths, 
should,  before  planting,  have  thorn  shortened 
to  about  2  feet  to  prevent  swaying  about  by 
wind.  Supposing  the  plants  cannot  bo  planted 
.  „  .  .  .  ,  ...  before  December,  it  would  bo  best  to  secure 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  and  C .mat b r  Henry i.  ^.rorn  a  photograph  sent  li>  Mrs.  Bnlaer,  them  from  tho  nursery  and  heel  them  in  under 

’  a  north  hedge  until  February  or  March. 

Rather  than  plant  Tea  Roses  so  late  as 

flower  over  a  long  period  anil  that  take  little  gravelly.  The  breaking  up,  which *  facl.’d^hcV'Vvere  filed  i^ until' April' they 
trouble  to  produce  are  always  welcome,  enter  and  water  to  pw  «. ay  works  wonders  ^  t|)Cn  1)tJ  lanted  with  every  prospect  of 
This  lms  forced  mo  to  find  out  varieties  that  in  the  health  of  tho  plants  As  a  ri M  il t  is  not  Bu(j  and  nol  only  so.  hut  they  would 
give  a  mass  of  colour  amongst  and  ill  the  always  possible  to  give  fresh  soil,  but  it  will  ,jjOMOln  whon  established  Roses  aro  going  nil' 


roots  until  ready  for  planting,  sprinkling  them 
with  water  at  the  same  time.  Make  a  hole 
about  1  foot  square  and  deep  enough  to  allow 
junction  of  the  stock  and  scion  to  ho  about  an 
.  ..1  iir  l-  ii  I  inch  below  the  surface.  Spread  out  the  roots  so 

fm:  beginner  should  select  for  his  Roses  as  that  as  few  as  possible  are  cramped  or  crossed. 


PLANTING  ROSES. 


Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Clematis  Henryk  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Bnlwer, 
.Stanhoe  Rectory,  King’s  By  nil. 


remain  permanently  in  their  places,  the  Calceo-  downwards  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bed,  then  thorn  undoTthrsoilToTlomo'wicTs'wHh0 

lari  a  needs  planting  every  spring.  Tho  Calceo-  sprinkle  some  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  -  lb.  or  out  nn  .  annarent  Iniurv. 

laria  should  bo  planted  between  the  two  others,  .!  lb.  to  tho  square  foot  of  surface  on  to  tho  ■>  "P  J  ? 

and,  when  growth  is  advanced,  a  few  strong  turf,  and  finally  tho  top  spit  of  soil  on  to  this.  .  As  to  mulching  the  surface,  I  am  not  much 

stakes  placed  amongst  tho  growths,  tying  the  When  the  roots  reach  this  bottom  larder  somo  in  favour  of  this.  To  established  Roses  I  would 

strongest  shoots  to  them.  By  so  doing  tho  .marvellous  bloom  and  growth  may  bo  looked  K1V0  11  j  Vn  nLlv 

growth  is  preserved  and  tho  plant  grows  in  a  for.  Of  course,  tho  bone-meal  is  put  there  more  manure  in  equa '  P  ■  J 

natural  way.  Tho  soft  yellow  against  the  reel  as  a  permanent  food.  It  does  not  take  tho  Plante(1 

Fuchsia  and  white  Anemone  is  charming,  place  of  stable-dung.  If  tho  subsoil  bo  gravelly,  F 'eil\y  X  'ivfifis  ai^  plan  lid 

Somo  groups  of  them  in  shrub  heels  have  cow-dung  is  best;  if  heavy,  that  from  the  0  ..  •  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  i... , 

produced  fino  nieces  of  colour  through  August,  stable,  half  decomposed,  is  beat.  Supposing  old  a?mt°i  a°'  j  of'  \0Vembor  eacli  plant  could  ive 
Lumber,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  October.-  —  ****-«  £r  -of  U 

ctee*;  u  sd.  2n52 iiSTE  3 

sticky  soils,  or  those  which  are  sour  and  un-  If  one  has  only  room  for  six,  twelve,  or 
desoription*  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  ot  thirteen  worked.  Ill  adding  manure,  I  usually  like  to  twenty-four  Roses,  one  may  as  well  nave  the 
hundred  »/  the  most  ornamental  flower* ,  thsjotLmritim,  a  pply  u  at  tho  rato  of  one  part  to  three  of  soil.  six.  twelve, ,  or  twenty-four  best  kinds,  for  they 
etc  most  su daUe.  O/  aU  Sewso;ients  Bo^UeTs^jr  i‘^a-Iv£»y  subsoil,  put  a  layer,  2  inches  or  cok  il&bitffk1 1  QJiivo  the  novelties  to  s-ich  os 

-a  .gJsCck,  of  cow-manure  right  ofej  I S  AT  K"W' 
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COVERING  A  PERGOLA  WITH  ROSES. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  pergola,  by  which  I  nmli-rHanil  a 
structure  o(  poles  which  will  support  climbing  plants.  The 
chief  feature  is  intended  to  be  the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 
1  am  anxious  to  know  whether  there  are  other  Roses  of  the 
same  habit,  but  of  different  colours,  which  would  go  well 
with  the  Crimson  Rambler  and  contrast  with  it.  Would 
the  Carmine  Pillar  be  suitable  I  Is  Thalia  a  good  one? 
I  am  told  that  the  Polyanthas  are  useful  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Any  hints  as  to  the  best  manner  of  carrying  out 
such  an  object,  and  its  after  treatment,  would  be  valued. 
I  should  also  he  ohliged  if  you  would  give  the  names  of 
half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  be’st  hardy  flowering  shrubs  ?— 
II.  W.  H. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  delightful 
feature  of  a  garden  is  becoming  popular,  and 
now  that  we  have  such  a  glorious  selection  of 
rambling  Roses  no  fair-sized  garden  can  bo  com¬ 
plete  without  a  Rose-covered  walk.  There 
should  be  some  object  in  erecting  a  pergola.  It 
should  lead  somewhere,  and  on  no  account 
place  it  in  an  unfavourable  position,  such  as 
near  large  trees  or  in  the  shade.  As  the 
creepers  are  permanent  it  is  always  advisable  to 
thoroughly  prepare  the  ground  in  advance,  well 
manuring  and  deeply  digging  it.  Oak-treo 
stems  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  bark  left  on,  are  the  most  suitable 
material  of  which  to  form  the  pergola,  and 
similar  pieces  may  be  used  for  the  sides, 
smallor  wood,  placed  transversely,  being  usually 
employed  for  the  top.  There  being  consider¬ 
able  strain  upon  the  structure  when  the  creepers 
develop,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  posts  into  the 
ground  about  2  fett.  As  the  chief  foature 
of  your  proposed  pergola  is  to  be  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  you  will,  of  course,  not  require 
many  other  varieties.  If  you  desire  a  simulta¬ 
neous  display  of  blossom  wo  should  not  ad  vise 
Carmine  Pillar,  for  this  lovely  Rose  blossoms 
earlier  than  Crimson  Rambler.  Should  you  not 
object  to  this,  then  one  should  certainly  bo 
included.  'Thalia  would  be  an  excellent  whito 
variety,  as  also  would  Felicite-Perpetuc,  and 
would  blossom  with  Crimson  Rambler.  Aglaia 
would  be  grand  as  a  creamy-yellow.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  a  rapid  grower,  but  do  not  bo  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  have  to  wait  two  or  three  years 
for  its  first  blooming.  After  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  make  a  most  profuse  display. 
Psyche  and  Flora  are  excellent  as  pink-tinted 
kinds,  and  the  Garland  is  a  first-ra-e  variety, 
also  Evergreen  Gem  and  Pink  Roamer,  two 
now  hybrid  varieties  of  Rosa  Wichuriana, 

To  provide  blossom  in  autumn,  Aimco  Vibort, 
Longworth  Rambler,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Cirric’-ro 
should  bo  included.  Whilst  the  plants  are 
furnishing  at  the  base  a  few  Monthly  Roses 
interspersed  would  have  a  pleasant  effect.  As 
io  the  after  treatment,  all  that  is  needful  is  to 
prevent  the  plants  growing  too  thickly.  Early 
in  September  what  pruning  is  needful  may  be 
done.  This  will  consist  in  removing  old,  worn- 
out  wood,  evenly  distributing  the  best  of  the 
current  season's  shoots,  retaining  sullicient  to 
well  cover  the  structure  without  unduly  crowd¬ 
ing  the  growths.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  one 
or  two  of  the  very  oldest  shoots  right  down  to 
the  ground  each  autumn,  thon  one  may  expect 
the  base  to  be  well  supplied  with  new  wood, 
which  is  essential  to  obtaining  the  best  results. 
A  canful  or  two  of  liquid-manure  now  and  thon 
will  also  bo  much  appreciated  when  the  plants 
are  well  established. 

A  few  good  flowering  shrubs  are  : 

Dtciduou*.— -The  Snowy  Mospilus  (Amelan- 
chier  Botryapium),  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandillora,  Philadolphus  speci- 
osus,  l’runus  triloba,  Pyrus  Malus  Schoideckcrii, 
Kibes  atroaanguineum,  Syringa  (lilac),  Weigelas, 
any. 

Eutnjrim. — Berberis  Darwini  and  B.  steno- 
phylla,  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  Cytisus  Andre- 
anus.J 

Phygelius  capensls.— This  is  a  service¬ 
able  autumn-flowering  plant,  sufficiently  hardy, 
too,  for  our  climate,  though  bearing  a  suspicious 
name.  In  winters  of  extreme  severity  it  may  be 
lost  outright,  more  especially  if  the  plants 
are  old,  but  in  a  cold  northern  district  with 
clay  soil  we  have  grown  this  plant  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  Indeed,  though  badly  cut  down,  so 
far  ns  any  vestige  of  life  was  apparont  above 
ground,  the  more  deeply-covered  roots  have 
sent  forth  shoots  again  in  spring.  The  reddish- 
scarlet  flowers  are  very  attractive,  and  in  good 
Boil  the  plant  will  attain  from  ‘2  feet 
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GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 

Tub  culture  of  Gloxinias  seems  to  be  avoided  by 
the  majority  of  amateurs,  under  the  impression 
that  a  stove,  or  at  all  events  warm  greenhouse 
temperature,  is  necessary  for  their  cultivation, 
whereas  they  will  bloom  freely,  late  in  the 
season,  in  any  cool  greenhouse,  and  although  a 
little  heat  is  an  advantage  to  start  the  tubers, 
it  is  not  essential.  Raising  Gloxinias  from  seed 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive 
method  of  cultivation,  and  as  I  have  upwards 
of  one  hundred  in  bud  and  bloom  at  presont 
(Sept,  loth)  from  seed  sown  on  1.1th  January 
last,  my  methods  may  prove  interesting, 
perhaps  also  instructive,  to  other  amateurs. 

My  greenhouse,  which  I  came  into  possession 
of  about  eighteen  months  ago,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  lean-to  (22  by  11),  with  a  maximum 
of  timber  and  minimum  of  gloss.  It  was  then 
in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition,  letting  in  wet 
freely,  and  without  any  staging  or  heat.  I  have 
since  erected  staging,  and  put  in  a  heating 

Sratus  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
k1  to  lift  the  heavier  pipes  into  position. 
This  stove  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  .TO  degs.  during  frosty  weather.  At  one 
end  of  the  house  I  have  erected  a  propagating- 
caso,  4  feet  by  18  inches,  with  sliding  glass  lop 
sloping  to  the  front  in  order  to  throw  oil' 
moisture.  The  temperature  in  this  case  is 
invariably  from  10  (legs,  to  20  degs.  higher  than 
that  of  the  house  in  eithorsummer  or  winter,  as 
the  sun  strikes  on  it  during  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  it  has  in  addition  the  heat  conveyed 
by  the  hot- water  pipes,  which  are  let  into  the 
bottom  and  covered  bv  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  The 
sides  are  made  of  4-inch  tongued  and  grooved 
boards,  and  are  10  inches  high  at  back,  sloping 
to  12  inches  in  front. 

In  January  last  I  bought  a  2s.  0.1.  packet  of 
mixed  seed,  saved  from  a  first-rate  strain,  and 
sowed  it  on  the  surface  of  two  seed-pans,  well 
drained  anti  filled  with  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
some  sand,  finely  sifted.  The  pans  were  thon 
placed  in  the  propagating- case,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  00  degs.  to  (15  degs. ,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  the  seedlings  hod  appeared  in 
numbers.  By  1st  March  they  were  sufficiently 
largo  to  prick  out  into  two  boxes  filled  with  a 
similar  compost.  These  were  just  capable  of 
being  fitted  into  the  case,  and  contained  about 
500  seedlings  at  1  inch  apart.  When  the  young 
plants  had  taken  to  the  soil  the  boxes  were 
lifted  out  of  tho  propagating-case  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  with 
sheets  of  frosted  glass  supported  about  an  inch 
over  top  of  each.  By  this  moans  the  plants 
were  kept  sturdy,  and  seemed  to  revel  in  over¬ 
head  watering  with  a  fine  rose  morning  and 
evening.  Early  in  May  tho  surface  of  tho  boxes 
was  completely  covered  by  nico  healthy  foliage, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  commence  potting.  I 
used  3  .j- inch  pots  for  this  purpose,  as,  though 
perhaps  a  little  large,  1  calculated  the  plants 
would  bloom  nicely  in  them  with  a  little  feed¬ 
ing.  By  the  end  of  May  upwards  of  130  were 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  and  a 
good  dash  of  coarse  sand,  passed  through  a  4-inch 
sieve.  The  plants  required  careful  attention 
after  this  shift,  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  greenhauso  temperature,  ofton  without 
any  fire-heat.  I  found  that  they  never  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  when  watered  over¬ 
head  morning  and  evening  with  clear  water 
through  a  fine  roso.  In  fact,  from  beginning  to 
end  I  never  succeeded  in  overwatering  them,  as 
their  healthy  green  foliage,  completely  covering 
the  pots,  now  testifies.  Tho  first  bloom  opened 
on  17th  August.  Since  then  the  plants  have 
been  throwing  up  an  endless  varioty,  pure 
white,  crimson,  violet,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sha<les,  ami  arc  a  continual  source  of 
interest.  A  few  carry  only  two  buds,  but  the 
great  majority  seven  or  eight,  and  on  one  (a 
pure  whito)  I  have  counted  as  many  as  1 7.  I 
should  mention  that  since  1st  September  1  have 
given  the  plants  some  feeding  once  a  week 
in  the  shape  of  either  liquid-manure  or  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fertiliser,  passed  through  a  funnel  in  order 
to  avoid  disfiguring  the  foliage.  I  discontinued 
firo-heat  in  May,  and  have  only  commenced  to 
give  a  little  at  night  in  order  to  hasten  on  the 
plants,  so  as  to  make  room  for  winter-blooming 
things,  comprising  amongst  others  about  130 
Cyclamens,  sown  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
><;ginning  to  throw  up  huds  in  a  ooldC 


THE  GREENHOUSE  ROOF. 

It  is  a  moot  point  with  some  gardeners,  and 
others  who  have  greenhouses,  as  to  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  allow  creepers  and  other  plants 
having  a  climbing  tendency  to  cover  the  roof 
at  all,  many  objecting  to  them,  because  anything 
likely  to  exclude  the  light  in  dull  weather  only 
lms  a  bad  effect  upon  the  plants  in  the  house. 
The  other  side  to  such  an  argument  is  that  in 
the  summer  time  shade  of  some  kind  in  houses 
whore  decorative  plants  are  grown  is  not  only 
beneficial  but  absolutely  essential,  and  where 
the  roof  is  partly  overrun  with  creepers  the 
shade  is  for  the  most  part  all'ordod  without 
other  means  being  employed.  1 .caving  out  tho 
question  of  shading  tho  plants,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  pity  not  to  make  use  of  a  roof,  for 
when  judiciously  covered,  and  by  this  I  mean 
that  whatover  is  grown  should  bo  thin  and  not 
allowed  to  take  up  all  the  light,  the  house  may 
be  made  quite  attractive.  I  have  seen  Passi- 
floras  used  with  advantage,  their  blossoms 
hanging  down  like  so  many  stars.  I  have  been 
in  houses  where  the  roof  has  been  so  overrun 
with  I’assifloras  that  the  place  has  been  almost 
dark  and  the  plants  growing  were  most  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  tho  system  was  not  to  blame  ; 
it  was  tho  want  of  a  system  every  year,  a  weed¬ 
ing  out  of  useless  and  unnecessary  branches. 
Tako  a  roof  where  Lapagerias  are  permitted  to 
ramble.  Kept  under  proper  control  what 
prettier  blossoms  can  one  have  over  ono’s  head, 
or  the  sweet  scented  Stephanotis '!  Clematises, 
favourites  everywhere,  yet  in  some  districts 
giving  but  little  blossom  out-of-doors,  except¬ 
ing  the  Jackmani  type,  are  seen  at  their 
best  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  is  here 
that  the  beautiful  though  somewhat  tender 
sort,  indivisa  lobata,  D  happiest,  growing 
and  flowering  freely.  Some  of  the  Imnugi- 
nosa  section,  like  Princess  of  Wales  (mauve), 
Lady  C.  Neville  (blush  -  mauve),  and  Andor- 
soni  Henryi  (white),  and  in  the  Florida 
section,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (double  white), 
Bello  of  Woking  (double  silver-grey),  are  found 
often  blooming  finer  than  out-of-doors,  especi¬ 
ally  in  cold  localities  much  exposed.  Cobtpi 
scanduns  drooping  from  a  roof  is  very  nice,  but, 
like  the  Passifloras,  soon  becomes  master  of  tho 
situation,  unless  it  is  kept  in  its  proper  limit. 
Either  for  pillars  or  for  training  up  a  roof  the 
pale  blue  blossoms  of  Plumbago  caponsis  will 
always  have  admirers,  anil  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  it  soon  makes  rapid  growth.  I  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  employod  Heliotropes  for  this  purpose. 
Swanley  Whito  is  a  particular  old  favourite, 
and  no  blossoms  are  more  fragrant.  What  I  do 
is  to  pot  on  a  plant  into  a  large  pot  or  box, 
pinch  off  the  flower-buds  as  they  appear,  and 
encourage  it  to  make  growth,  train  up  to  tho 
roof,  and  thon  tie  the  shoots  as  they  grow  down 
to  the  wires. 

Roses  are  suitable  subjects.  Niphetos,  Mari’ - 
chal  Niel,  and  Devonionsis  may  bo  instanced. 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  a  pretty  plant  for 
a  roof,  because  the  foliage  is  graceful,  the 
blossoms  whito  and  convenient  for  cutting,  and 
in  a  warm-house  it  flowers  freely  during  the 
winter.  Gloriosas  make  quite  a  fine  displa5' 
during  the  summer  ;  tho  flowers  nre  showy, 
rich  in  colour,  and  novel  in  form,  but  their 
culture  is  not  by  any  means  difficult.  Swain- 
sonias,  too,  are  delightful  climbers,  and  they 
also  provide  excellent  flowers,  so  useful  for 
decoration  when  cut.  There  is  something 
attractive  about  Bignonias,  with  their  trunipet- 
liko  flowers,  on  a  roof  ;  and  (Jlerodendrons  are 
never  more  in  their  place  than  when  clambering 
up  a  pillar  or  trellis.  Mention  might  bo  mode, 
too,  of  Hoyas  and  Bougainvilleas  for  warm- 
houses,  anil  of  the  pretty  salmon  blossoms  of 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  that  are  produced  so  freely 
in  early  autumn,  all  of  which  may  lie  made  of 
service  on  tho  roof  of  a  house,  making  the  same 
lieautiful  as  well  as  affording  some  slight  shade 
to  the  plants  growing  below. 

Where  creepers  are  grown  they  should  lie 
gone  over  every  year,  anil  tho  knife  us  oil 
wherever  needed.  It  is  the  failing  to  observe 
this  rule  that  leads  to  disappointment,  and 
instoad  of  the  creeper-clod  roof  being  of  beauty 
and  service,  it  becomes  almost  a  nuisance,  and 
eventually  the  tangled  mass,  after  weakening 
tho  plants  in  tho  house,  has  perforco  to  bo  all 
cut  down.  To  guard  against  such  a  state  of 
things  lOnbCfthbuliT  use  tho  remedy  to  bo  found  in 
0ijifo.  |kj|(j|»-^tt^-jfl  it  to  grow  one  or  two 
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houses,  wliere  more  natural  effects  are  sought  15.  arborea  Knighti  (double  flowers),  and 
than  are  obtainable  by  means  of  plants  in  pots.  1  B.  chlorantha,  with  yellow  flowers. 

Even  when  not  in  flower,  but  well  clothed  with  Mr.  Bushby  sends  us  the  following,  re  the 
leafage,  it  is  no  mean  ornament.  One  blossom  plant  figured  to-day  : — “  I  am  sending  you  by 
will  perfume  an  entire  house,  particularly  at  this  post  a  photograph  of  a  corner  of  my  con- 
nightfall.  After  blooming,  the  plant  should  bo  ,  servatory  at  Torwood,  a  feature  of  which  is  a 
pruned  every  year,  otherwise  it  will  exceed  its  single-flowered  Brugmansia.  I  have  been  here 
allotted  space.  Boforo  the  pruning  is  done  nearly  ten  years,  but  my  gardener  tells  me  that 
the  plant  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  '  it  has  been  in  its  present  situation  about  21) 
root,  otherwise  bleeding  will  ensue.  Whilst  in  years,  and  has  bloomed  well  every  season  ;  but 
vatory  beautiful  with  the  smallest  amount  of  |  flower  doses  of  either  liquid-manure  or  an  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has  excelled  itself 

by  being  almost  continuously  in 
flower.  At  tho  time  it  was  photo¬ 
graphed  (end  of  August)  it  had  about 
250  blooms  on  it.  It  is  a  grand 
flower,  and  tho  scent  in  tho  evening 
is  almost  overpowering.  It  ought 
to  find  a  home  in  all  large-sized 
ci  mservatories.  ” 


subjects  well  than  to  burden  tho  house  with  a 
number  that  in  a  short  time  will  have  to  be  dis-  | 
pensed  with,  for  no  house  will  do  without  light,  I 
and  if  left  to  themselves  for  any  length  of  time 
creepers  will  not  only  choko  themselves,  but  ! 
ruin  other  plants  in  the  house.  I.kaih  hst. 


BRUGMANSIA  SUAVEOLKN8. 

Aij.  who  aim  at  making  a  greenhouse  or  conser- 


Datura  (BnijfinniHia  suaveolcns)  in  a  greenhouse.  From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  Percival  W.  Bushby,  Torwood,  Torquay. 


trouble  have  a  valuable  aid  in  this  well-known 
plant  so  well  shown  in  our  illustration  to-day. 
Planted  out  in  a  bed  or  border  of  any  kind  and 
allowed  plenty  of  root-room  and  abundance  of 
moisture,  it  will  soon  form  a  handsome  specimen. 
It  is  also  so  vigorous  that  year  after  year  it  will 
bo  a  source  of  pleasure.  Tho  long  and  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers  are  prcxlucod  plentifully, 
the  plant  often  continuing  in  bloom  till  tly'eiitl 
of  the  year.  It  is  fltteipfftf  ttaW  toy.cf 
positions,  and  is  particularly  valuable  in 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Fumigating  a  conserva¬ 
tory  ( L.  Duckworth). — We  pre¬ 
sume  you  have  been  employing  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  Tobacco-paper 
or  Tobacco-rag  by  the  way  it  taints 
the  furniture  of  the  drawing-room 
ndjacent.  The  fumes,  moreover,  nro 
of  tho  crudest  description,  and, 
while  making  a  dense  volume  of 
equally  vile  smoko,  are  by  no  means 
effectual  in  results.  All  this  class 
of  fumigating  material  is  out-classed 
by  the  more  recent  vaporiser  known 
as  “  Nicoticide,”*  which  is  cheap, 
effectual,  anil,  above  all,  cleanly, 
and  without  tho  lasting  abhorrem-es 
of  the  older  materials.  This  you 
will  see  advertised  in  our  columns. 
Tho  slight  smell  arising  from  its  use 
is  quickly  dispelled  by  ventilation 
the  day  after  the  operation.  For 
further  safeguarding  the  room  from 
unpleasantnesses  arising  therefrom, 
we  suggest  you  make  a  frame  to 
tightly  fit  the  window,  or  to  overlap 
the  same  from  side  to  side.  Stout 
laths,  1  \  inches  wide  and  A-inch 
thick,  or  rather  more,  fastened  toge¬ 
ther,  and  with  a  couple  of  cross¬ 
bars  to  retain  rigidity,  would  bo 
amply  strong  for  tho  purpose,  cover¬ 
ing  the  skeleton  thus  formed  with 
somo  strong  unbleached  calico  or 
American  cloth.  If  tho  former,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  damp  this 
before  fumigating.  A  damp  sheet, 
if  this  could  lie  closely  fixed  to  tho 
wall  on  all  sides,  would  answer  the 
samo  purpose,  and,  of  courso,  yon 
could  also  make  use  of  shutters, 
should  such  exist.  With  tho  mate¬ 
rial  aliove  recommended  tho  opera¬ 
tion  is  of  much  shorter  duration, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of 
this  excellent  invention  that  it  does 
its  work  with  a  rapidity  and  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  are  marvellous. 

The  Sensitive-plant  (Mimosa  pud- 
Ira). — i  shall  In-  much  obliged  lor  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  treatment  and  what  kind  of 
soil  if  reunired  to  successfully  xrow  Minima 
pudica?—  Ckabiino  Wu, 

[Mimosa  pudica  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  can  bo  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  dealers.  It  should 
bo  sown  early  in  March  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  pails  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
or  pent  with  a  little  sand.  Take 
caro  that  the  pots  or  pans  are  tho¬ 
roughly  drained.  In  a  stove  tem¬ 
perature — that  is  to  say,  a  minimum 
of  111)  degs.  or  a  little  less— tho  seed 
will  noon  germinate,  and  as  soon  os 
the  first  true  leaf  (not  tho  cotylodons) 
is  formed  tho  young  plants  must  bo 
potted  singly  into  small  pots.  In  doing  this 
the  naked  atom  should  be  buried  nearly  to  the 
seed  leaves,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  topple 
over  and  decay.  The  same  kind  of  soil  as  for 


artificial  stimulant  are  most  beneficial.  When 
grown  in  tho  open  air  during  tho  summer, 
a  rather  sheltered  position  with  plenty  of 
sunshino  should  be  chosen,  putting  out  tho 
plants  towards  the  end  of  May  in  good  soil  not  sowing  tho  Boed  will  in  this  stago  suit  thorn 
too  heavy.  If  lifted  in  tho  autumn  and  potted  well.  After  this  ordinary  stove  treatment  is  all 
and  placed  in  a  temperate  houso,  they  will  do  that  is  necessary,  and  os  the  plants  dovolop  they 
good  sorvico  for  many  years  in  tho  flower  garden,  may  bo  shifted  into  pots  -I  inches  in  diamotor. 
^tandaril.4  arc  the  best  to  nso  in  this  way,  as  Tho  (BflfiS  i  pjfiffcf  |t©tt"|  be  into  pots  5  inches  or 
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n  little  syringing  is  beneficial,  it  must  not  be  too 
heavy  or  too  frequent,  while  the  plants  should 
lie  kept  clear  of  direct  draughts.  Though  not 
strictly  an  annual,  it  is  best  treated  as  such,  as 
at  this  season  it  Irises  its  freshness  and  to  a 
certain  extent  its  sensitive  character. ) 

LiUum  bulbs  after  flowering.— 1  have  a  fi-w 
I. ilium  bulbs  which  have  ju»!  floweml,  ami  "hoiilit  like  lo 
know  what  treatment,  tvoulil  lie  most  wiitaUc  to  have 
another  ilisplnv  next  tear  These  l.nllis  serin  to  me  to 
have  been  in  llieir  present  pots  a  tear  or  t  wo.  Woulil  it 
he  wise  to  ri  |H>l J  H  so,  what  time  tvoulii  lie  most  suit¬ 
able  V— loM'K.t  ties. 

|  You  do  not  say  of  what  kinds  the  Lilies  are, 
but,  in  any  ease,  if  the  bulbs  have  been  in  pots 
“  a  yoar  or  two,”  they  certainly  require  fresli 
s  il,  and  should  be  potted  forthwith.  At  this 
season  you  may  shako  away  all  soil  and  repot 
in  fresh  loam,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little 
very  old  manure,  very  finely  sifted,  some  leaf- 
soil,  and  plenty  of  sand  or  sharp  grit,  (live 
thorough  drainage,  covering  this  with  rough 
turf,  and  put  in  2  inches  of  the  mixed  soil,  then 
the  bulbs.  If  these  have  many  fresh  roots,  lay¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  on  their  sides  will  Ire  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  against  breakage  of  roots.  Finally,  till 
up  to  witliin  V  inch  of  tho  rim  with  soil,  and 
either  plunge  in  ashes  or  place  in  a  frame. 
Weakly  bulbs  should  be  planted  out  to  recover, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  tiiis  would  bo  the  best 
plan  after  being  so  long  in  tho  pots.  No  water 
will  lu  needed  at  potting  time,  or  for  some 
weeks  after,  if  placed  as  directed.) 

Forcing  Lilac.— Will  you  be  jrood  enough  to  give  me 
cultural  direction*  lor  forcing  white  l.ilae  Ironi  cutting*? 

I  have  a  temperature  of  .'>5  dog*,  to  no  (legs.,  and  in  other 
hou*e*  IS  deg*,  to  60  deg*.,  and  wish  to  gel  aH  oontinuon* 
a  supply  o(  llower  a*  possible.  When  *bnuld  cuttings  lie 
started?— II.  M. 

|  Do  wo  understand  you  correctly  that  you 
wish  to  start  forcing  Lilac  from  mere  cuttings '! 

If  so,  it  is  nil  utter  impossibility.  Lilac  for 
forcing  should  be  good  sized  plants  of,  say, 
throe  yoars  old,  anil  with  soveral  good  and  well 
ripened  branches.  Much  of  the  early  forced 
Lilao  is  from  grafted  plants  of  quite  tho  ago 
given,  and  about  .‘I  feet  high  or  rather  loss. 

Such  as  those  may  he  started  at  once  in  heat, 
because,  by  tho  methods  adopted  during  past 
months,  tho  plants  are  fully  prepared  for  the 
ordeal.  Any  bushes  of  clean  growth,  and  such 
as  are  freo  from  suckers  at  tho  base,  would  do 
quite  well,  and  may  bo  lifted  and  potted  forth¬ 
with.  Cuttings,  however,  that  would  hostnriod 
now  would  not  root  for  two  or  threo  mouths, 
and  even  if  well  cared  for  would  give  no  bloom 
perhaps  for  a  couple  or  three  years.  So  far  as 
keeping  up  tho  continuous  supply,  when  you 
have  tho  right  sort  of  plants  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  numbers  and  of  introducing  tho 
plants  into  warmth  periodically.  Tho  tempera¬ 
tures  you  have  would  suit  for  moderate  forcing, 
but  if  you  wish  for  tho  purest  colour,  a  rather 
darkened  structure  is  tho  best  at  this  oarly 
season,  and  tho  quicker  it  is  forced  tho  purer 
l lie  colour.] 

Sowing:  Persian  Cyclamen  seed  — 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  those  who  favour 
autumn  sowing.  A  nice  slndy  corner  in  an 
intermediate  house  is  tho  most  suitable  until 
tho  plants  aro  up,  by  which  time  no  harm  need 
bo  anticipated  from  sun-boat,  and  the  pans  or 
pots  may  bo  raised  near  the  roof-glass  and 
treated  to  all  tho  light  available.  Loam  of  a 
light  fibrous  nature  rubbed  down  fine  with  tho 
hands,  a  fifth  part  leaf-mould,  and  some  silver- 
sand  form  an  oxcollent  medium  for  early  root¬ 
ing.  Ample  drainago  must  bo  provided,  ns 
Cyclamen  roots  resent  tho  least  approach  to 
sourness  in  the  soil.  Groat  care  is  needed  in 
watering  the  seed-pans,  as  a  soddonod  surface 
is  fatal  to  germination  ;  in  fact,  it  is  safer  to 
err  on  tho  dry  than  on  tho  wet  side.  An  inter¬ 
mediate  condition  is  really  the  one  to  aim  at. 
Cyclamen  seed  is  gomowhat  slow  in  starting, 
but  if  moro  than,  say,  threo  weeks  elapse  before 
growth  is  disoorniblo  tho  quality  anil  ago  of 
the  sood  may  ho  questioned.  The  young  seed¬ 
lings  do  woll  in  tho  above-named  position 
throughout  the  winter,  as  hero  they  will  grow 
away  slowly  ;  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  cool 
groonhouso  tho  plants  remain  almost  stationary 
till  tho  longer  days  arrive.  Potting  olF  has 
generally  boon  done  in  March,  or,  if  tho  plants 
make  good  headway,  in  February,  a  tompora- 
turo  of  from  Go  dogs,  to  7<>  dogs.,  accompanied 
by  a  moist  atmosphere  and  slight  shade,  being 
given  till  they  become  establisheiLlG  the  small  |  (gc 
pots,  when  a  gradual  harden 
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CJHRYS  ANTHHMUM8. 

LARGE  BLOOMS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

I  am  iii)  ardent  admirer  of  liig  .Inp.niiw  Chrysanthemum 
liloom*,  hut,  unfortunately,  have  hut  lilt  le  f-ln*.*,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  do  much  nil  h  ihc  November  *orl*  There  must 
he  many  a  reader  of  your  paper  in  a  similar  posit  ion. 
Would  you  kiudly  till  us  flu-  naini*  of  some  really  yootl 
kind*  that  would  I'ivc  laree  liloom*  in  Ocloher,  anil  when 
the  hud*  should  he  taken,  say,  to  produce  How i  r*  for  I  he 
Aquarium  i  k-loher  Show.  .Soldi  d'i  i.-l  ohre  is  I  lie  only  one 
I  know  of  the  yellow  varieties,  and  Emily  Siksl-ury  of  the 
whites.  At  the  recent  show  I  uoticisl  vood  Idooms  of 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Emily  Towers,  and  other 
varieties  which  are  supposed  to  he  of  the  November  chut*. 
How  should  one  proceed  to  get  these  blooms  in  October  ,'— 
Stisaiiri.la. 

[There  are  many  excellent  Japanese  varieties 
which  bloom  from  a  first  "  crown  "-bud  selec¬ 
tion  during  October,  and  among  these  are 
He  vend  which  should  be  in  good  form  during 
the  earlier  half  of  tho  month.  You  mention 
several  varieties  which  you  noticed  at  the  recent 
October  show  of  the  National  < 'nrysantliemum 
Society,  varieties  which  aro  undoubtedly  those 
usually  seen  in  November.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
fow  of  tho  Novomber  sorts,  which  by  special 
manipulation  hud  been  fully  developed  for  this 
show,  were  staged  in  anything  like  proper  form, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  society 
should  give  countenance  lo  misreprosontation  in 
the  way  they  do.  There  is  a  sutlioient  number 
of  October- flowering  varieties  now  in  commerce 
to  muko  an  interesting  display,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  should  without  any  special  treat¬ 
ment  answer  the  purpose.  \Vo  would  advise 
you  to  insert  tho  cuttings  in  good  time,  grow  on 
strongly  after  rooting,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  retain  first  crown  -  buds.  Soldi 
d'Octobrc  is  a  lovely  canary-yellow  of  easy 
culture,  and  lias  never  been  known  to  fail.  At 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  Moral  committee  of  the 
N.t'.S.  there  was  exhibited  a  beautiful 
bronzy-bull'  sport  from  this,  and  this  will 
prove  to  bo  oqu  dly  ueceptablo  with  the 
parent  variety  to  all  growers  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  Emily  Silsbury,  too,  is  a  pure  white 
of  llie  oasiost  culture,  and  develops  large 
chaste  blooms,  invaluable  for  exhibition.  Rayon- 
nanto  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  flower  of 
its  particular  kind,  its  long,  straight,  tubular 
petals  of  medium  width  building  up  a  splendid 
bloom;  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  rose- pink.  Le 
tirnnil  Dragon  is  a  largo,  spreading  orango- 
yellow  flower,  easy  to  grow  and  very  constant. 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  Mine.  Gustavo 
Henry,  which  is  a  creamy-white,  of  rather 
coarse  appearanco,  yet  useful  for  early  October 
work  ;  the  blooms  aro  very  largo  and  spreading. 
A  llower  rarely  mot  with  nowadays  is  Louise, 
its  lovely  pearly-blush,  shaded  pick  colour 
giving  it  a  refined  finish  ;  it  is  a  true  typo  of 
incurved-. lapanoso.  Mrs.  I.oombes  on  a  first 
crown-bud  eomos  very  kindly  and  of  good 
colour :  this  is  one  of  tho  most  serviceable 
Japanese,  flowers  from  any  buds  developing 
beautifully.  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hall  is  very  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  and  develops  large,  full  blossoms 
of  good  substance  and  of  a  soft  shade  of  bronz.o  : 
first  crown-buds  may  develop  much  too  noon,  a 
second  crown-bud  being  moro  likely  to  open 
easily  and  in  good  form.  Tho  blooms  of  John 
Bridgman  from  a  first  crown-bud  selection  are 
largo  and  of  even  form,  the  colour,  a  pleasing 
rose-pink,  being  useful  at  Ibis  early  season  ;  it 
is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  is  of  medium 
height.  General  Poquie,  too,  is  another 
plant  of  the  simplest  culture,  but  I  hero  appears 
to  bo  a  lack  of  substance,  which,  however,- 
good  culture  may  improve ;  its  colour  is  a 
bronz.y-re'J.  Lily  Boutroy  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  October-flowering  in¬ 
cur  vod- Japanese.  The  plant  is  fairly  tall. 

Celeste  Falconnet  is  a  large  full  bloom  with 
innumerable  narrow  florets  of  good  length, 
bright  rose,  tinted  white.  Kntldoon  Rogers 
will  bo  found  serviceable  early  in  Octobor, 
being  an  incurved  pure  white  Japanese  with  a 
cream  centre.  Mens.  Futz.or  is  a  largo  chrome- 
yellow,  tinted  bronz.o  flower  with  long  petals 
neatly  incurving  at  tho  ends.  It  is  a  plant  not 
in  the  least  difficult  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  good  amateur's  (lower.  Queen  of  tho  E  trlios, 
white,  and  its  sport,  Golden  Quoen  of  the 
Earlies,  a  bright  yellow,  aro  two  sorts  which,  if 
second  “crown ’’-buds  aro  retained,  tho  plants 
disbudded  to  threo  blooms  to  each  one,  nnd 
strongly  grown,  will  ho  found  useful.  Reginald 
'jodfroy,  on  a  first  “  crown  ”-bud,  should  also 
to  time,  its  rich  choAtnut-crimson  colour 


being-  invaluable.  Attraction,  a  new  salmon- 
Imff  Japanese  llower  of  drooping  form,  is  also 
promising. 

Tho  above  varieties  should  meet  your  require¬ 
ments,  and  provided  a  long  season  of  steady 
growth  can  be  afforded  the  plants  -should  do 
well.] _ 

GOOD  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

The  eatly  -  llowciiiig  Chrysanthemums  have 
r.tiely  been  seen  in  hotter  condition  than  during 
tho  present  season,  and  although  tho  Dahlias 
have  also  blossomed  much  later  than  usual,  the 
“  Autumn  Queen  ”  has  been  seen  to  great 
advantage.  The  cooler  anil  more  genial  weather 
of  the  present  autumn  has  suited  the  early 
sorts,  and  tho  display,  in  many  instance:,  has 
been  almost  phenomenal.  The  smallest  pieces 
planted  out  in  May  last  developed  at  a  marvel¬ 
lous  rate,  growing  into  giand  hushes  by  the 
flowering  period.  Tho  space  of  feet  allowed 
to  each  of  tho  Japanese  varieties  lias,  in  most 
eases,  been  will  filled  by  the  respective  plants, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  1'oiiiikuis  the  rpaeo  of 
2.J  feet  allotted  to  each  plant  lias,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  known  for  their  spare  habit  of 
growth,  hardly  been  sufficient.  Two  borders, 
each  filled  with  a  different  typo  of  the 
early  Chrysanthemum,  have  left  nothing  to  bo 
desired.  The  display  was  very  fine,  embracing 
almost  every  colour  known  in  these  flower*, 
and  having  been  grown  naturally,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convey  an  idea  of  tho  wealth  of  colour 
the  different  t\pes  and  varieties  have  made. 
In  tint  bonier  for  Pompons  some  Ito  different 
varieties  were  represented.  Yellow  varied 
from  a  rich  orango-yellow  to  tho  palest  prim¬ 
rose.  crimsons  being  seen  in  shades  of  warm 
chestnut-crimson,  bright  self-coloured  flowers, 
and  those  of  a  rich  orange  red  or  crimson,  while 
there  were  pure  white,  creamy-white,  iw, 
rose-pink,  blush  pink,  and  several  others  with 
pleasing  tones  of  colour  exceedingly  difficult  to 
describe.  By  a  judicious  system  of  planting 
them  is  a  beautiful  sloping  bank  of  plants,  tlm 
tallest ,  which  ranged  from  3  feet  to  about  feet 
li  inches,  forming  tho  back  rows,  other  plants 
ranging  in  height  from  2  feet  to  2A  foot  com¬ 
prising  the  second  row,  finishing  off  in  front 
with  the  pretty  little  dwarf  bushy  plants  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  giving  tho  whole  a 
pleasing  effect.  Pompons  which  linvo  done  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  this  season  are :  Blushing 
Bride,  lilac,  passing  to  lilac-white;  Bronze 
Bride,  rosy-bronze  sport  from  the  last-named, 
commencing  to  llower  in  August  nnd  continuing 
to  Ootobtr;  Anastasia,  an  old  favourite,  with 
pretty  miniature  blossoms  of  a  rosy-purple 
colour,  very  dwarf  and  bushy;  Mrs.  Culling- 
ford,  creamy-white;  anil  Miss  Davis,  pale 
blush  pink.  Two  sorts  good  for  the  back  row 
am  Lyon,  largo  rosy-purple,  and  a  snort  from 
the  latter,  named  Alico  Butcher,  developing 
large  flowers  of  a  rich  orange-red.  Two  other 
excellent  planls  in  tho  front  row  were  L'Ami 
Conderchet,  primrose  -  yellow,  and  a  rich 
golden-yellow  sport  named  Yellow  L'Ami  Con- 
derelict  (syn.  Golden  Drop),  each  of  which  is 
very  dwarf,  bushy,  nnd  compact,  and  also  gives  a 
profuse  display  t  hronghout  September  anil  early 
October.  Ono  variety  in  particular  calls  for 
notice— viz.  ,  Mine.  Ed.  Lofort,  which  develops 
a  mass  of  beautiful  fimbriated  blossoms  of  an  old 
cold  colour,  shaded  red,  and  unequalled  for  it* 
freo  and  bright  display.  It  makes  a  capital 
plant  for  the  middle  row.  In  mid-l  Ictobor  there 
aro  two  excollont  sorts,  tho  first  of  which  is 
Yellow  Gem,  with  charming  orango-yellow 
blossom* ;  the  second  varioty  being  Mons.  A. 
lferlaut,  another  fimbriated  Pompon  of  a  purple- 
red  colour,  tipped  with  gold.  Tho  plant  has  a 
spreading  habit  and  is  wonderfully  free-flower¬ 
ing.  Of  tho  two  latter  varieties,  that  first 
mentioned  is  a  good  plant  for  tho  second  row, 
tho  last-named  making  an  excellent  plant  for 
tho  front  row. 

.lapanoso  varieties,  too,  havo  been  very  fine. 
Tho  m embers  of  tho  Mmo.  Marie  Masse 
family,  those  including  the  parent  and  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  anil  Ralph  Curtis,  sorts  represent¬ 
ing  respectively  lilac-mauve,  chestnut-crimson, 
and  eream,  havo  done  well.  Roi  des  Preeoecs 
has  again  demonstrated  it*  pre-eminent  position 
among  tho  October-flowering  crimsons.  Note  ire 
Groz.,  a  lovely  pink  flower,  on  a  rather  tall, 
bushy’  habit  of  growth,  is  a  splendid  sort,  and 
Snomtl  win  lull  collections.  A  now  free-flowering 
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Japanese  is  Vivid,  of  a  rich  chestnut-crimson 
colour,  being  suited  alike  to  a  natural  method  of 
culture  as  well  as  the  more  rigid  system  of  dis¬ 
budding  now  so  often  followed,  Quoen  of  the 
Earlios  (white)  and  Golden  Queen  of  the 
Earlies  (dear  yellow)  have  succeeded  better 
than  usual,  ami  may  be  regarded  with  favour 
for  the  outdoor  garden.  C.  A.  H. 


( ; ROUPING  Cl  I RYSANTH KMUMS. 
Whatever  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  only,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  far  more  pleasing  effect  can  bo  produced  by 
mixing  with  them  other  light  and  free-growing 
plants  as  well.  I  have  had  to  provide  materials 
for  three  groups  for  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey 
hero,  and  some  forethought  is  necessary  con¬ 
sidering  the  length  and 
hoight  of  these.  In 
tho  formation  of  the 
groups  shown  in  tho 
engraving  plants  grown 
in  all  forms  and  hoights 
are  used,  the  dwarf 
plants— some  not  more 
than  8  inclios  high  — 
coming  in  very  useful 
for  tho  front  row. 

Ainongtheotherplauts 
used  for  mixing  with 
the  Chrysanthemums 
may  bo  mentioned 
Oak  -  leaved  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Salvias,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Celosia  pyra- 
niidalis,  with  fine  - 
foliaged  Begonias  and 
Korns  as  an  edging.  I 
always  place  several 
plants  of  any  one 
colour  together,  so  as 
to  heighten  tho  elfeet. 

The  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  aro  most 
useful  in  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  of  such  groups 
during  tho  present 
month.  These  groups 
aro  arranged  as  lightly 
as  possible,  keeping 
every  pot  out  of  sight, 
as  nothing  mars  the 
effect  so  much  as  a 
hare  lino  of  pots  and 
a  stifl  upright  facing 
so  often  soon  in  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  exhibitions. 

J.  C. 

J'orde  Abbey. 


better  cut  out  tho  centre  stem,  removing  the 
whole  of  it  down  to  where  the  break  was  made. 
Tho  plant  should  then  bo  shaken  out  of  its  pot, 
and  afterwards  embedded  in  soil  made  up  on  the 
greenhouse  bench,  or,  failing  this,  a  frame.  Lay 
tho  plant  on  its  side,  just  covering  the  stems 
with  light  soil  or  Cncoa-nut-fibro  refuse,  keep¬ 
ing  this  just  moist.  In  a  little  while  new 
growths  will  lie  emitted  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  when  they  aro  sufficiently  long  tho 
cuttings  should  lie  detached  and  inserted  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  very  probable  that  each  of 
the  growths  will  develop  a  bud,  in  which  case 
the  bud  can  be  pinched  out  and  later  growths 
inserted.  The  young  plants  should  lie  grown  on 
with  care.] 

Chrysanthemums  —  twelve  good 
decorative  sorts  ("  Amateur). — Your  request 


NOTES  AND 
HEMES. 

Variation  In  blooms 
of  Vlvlantl  Morel.— 

In  my  small  collection  this 
year  (alioul  live  dozen)  is  a 
plant  of  Vlvlaml  Morel, 
which  lias  llowored  in  tho 
following  manner.  I  have 
grown  it  with  three  leaders, 
each  carrying  one  flower. 

The  bloom  from  tho  centre 
lender  is  the  well-known 
type,  hut  both  the  blooms 
on  the  side  leaders  are  as 
near  as  possible  pure  white*. 

I  am  told  it  lias  sported, 
anil  it  this  is  the  case  I 
should  eery  much  like  to 
know  how  to  perpetuate 
the  sport  ?-lI.  K.  T. 

[Judging  from  tho  drawing  of  your  plant  of 
Vi viaml  Morel,  and  your  careful  description  of  it, 
we  think  it  is  quiio  possible  your  plant  may 
have  “sported.”  You  have  evidently  retained 
what  aro  known  as  first  crown-buds,  and  tho 
blooms  from  this  variety  aro  rarely  truo  to  colour 
or  of  proper  form  who  i  this  is  tho  case.  Blooms 
resulting  from  a  first  crown-bud  selection  in¬ 
variably  develop  unsatisfactorily.  The  propor 
colour  of  this  variety  is  a  silvory  mnuvo-pink, 
and  this  colour  is  rarely  Been  in  any  blooms  but 
those  from  a  second  crown-bud  selection.  Even 
supposing  tho  two  outer  blooms  have  sported — 
which  we  aro  inclined  to  doubt — tho  plant  has 
no  commercial  value,  as  there  is  already  in  com- 
merco  a  pure  white  sport  from  Vivian'  ” 
named  Mrs.  U.  J.  Ri0  t  i .However \jf 

plant  has  sporl.od,  anil  you  would  like  wT per¬ 
petuate  it  for  comparison  with  others,  you  had 


Chrysanthemums  grouped  with  other  plants. 


for  twelve  good  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative 
uses  in  a  variety  of  colour,  and  to  carry  about 
nine  blooms  each,  enables  us  to  draw  up  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  really  first-class  sorts.  In  order  to  get 
blooms  of  good  colour,  and  those  also  of  good 
form,  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  good  time,  say  during  December, 
and  after  they  are  rooted  to  grow  them  on 
strongly.  Lot  each  plant  make  a  natural  break, 
from  which  point  take  up  three  shoots,  and 
whon  the  next  sot  of  buds  appears,  again  take  up 
three  shoots,  confining  one  nud  to  each  shoot, 
and  thus  securing  tho  nino  buds  that  you  desire. 

For  late  October  work  Soleil  d’Ootobro  is  a 

5 rand  rallow,  a  full  flower,  and  of  easy  culture. 

?m&J9ouwe  Leroy  is  a  snow-white,  flowering  „ 
il>  ik^tji^jamo  time.  Mile.  Lacroix  is  iv^ojj;  jfjj* 


bite,  flowering  slightly  later,  and 


a  beautiful  addition  for  same  period.  You 
should  also  grow  Mr.  W.  Seward,  a  deep  rich 
crimson  of  easy  culture;  Source  il'Or,  the 
well-known  rich  orange-coloured  flower  ;  Lady 
Hanham,  golden  rosy-cerise  ;  Viviand  Morel, 
silvery  mauve-pink  ;  and  Chas.  Davis,  golden 
bronze.  Tho  last  throe  sorts  members  of  a 
well-known  family— aro  ideal  for  your  purpose, 
and  among  tho  easiest  to  grow.  Mrs.  Coombes, 
bright  rose-pink,  tinted  white,  is  an  excellent 
and  reliable  plant.  Vivid  is  an  intense  chestnut- 
bronze  and  very  free-flowering,  Clinton  G’hul- 
font  a  lovely  clear  yellow,  and  Western  King  a 
pure  white  of  the  most  chaste  description. 
Each  of  tho  foregoing  is  of  Japanese  origin,  and 
not  one  of  them  can  bo  regarded  as  of  difficult 
culture. 

Chrysanthemums— failure  with  in¬ 
curved  sorted  IK.  //.  J'jlortl). — It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  us  to  Bay  why  your  plants  of 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  and  Countess  of  Warwick 
failed  to  do  well  without  our  first  seeing  them. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  tho  plants 
and  their  culture  that  no  general  opinion  can 
very  well  bo  expressed.  You  mention  the  fact 
that  you  left  tho  plants  a  week  or  two  later 
than  was  desirable  for  their  stopping,  and  yet, 
apart  from  this,  you  secured  tho  buds  about  tho 
third  or  last  week  in  August.  That  being  so, 
you  were  distinctly  fortunate  as  to  time,  and 
this  again  Reoms  to  point  to  a  want  of  proper 
culture  afterwards.  If  tho  soil  used  when 
finally  potting  was  of  a  good  and  lasting 
character  and  tho  plants  nutted  firmly,  not 
unnocessarily  hard,  and  the  watering,  etc., 
always  well  looked  aftor,  this  should  tend  to 
success  in  tho  end.  It  is  important,  too,  that 
tho  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  nice  open,  sunny 
position  during  tho  summer  months,  which  has 
tho  effect  of  maturing  the  growths,  and  without 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  largo 
blooms.  The  use  of  manuro-water  whon  /nice 
tho  buds  aro  secured  is  an  important  factor  in 
successful  culture,  and  that  tho  best  results  may 
be  obtained  it  is  bettor  to  make  a  rule  to  apply 
liquid-manures  in  small  quantities  and  often. 
Second  crown-buds  aro  mostly  tho  best  buds  to 
suit  incurved  kinds,  anil  to  ensure  tho  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  first 
few  days  of  September  it  is  necessary  to  have 
fairly  strong  plants  early  in  tho  season  anil  stop 
them  at  tho  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 

Chrysanthemum  Ryecroft  Scarlet. 

— This  is  a  capital  variety  for  blooming  in 
October.  I  have  it  outside  in  the  borders, 
whore  it  makes  a  showy  bit  of  colour.  It  is 
more  of  a  deep  terra-cotta  than  a  scarlet,  and 
is  a  shade  liked  for  decoration,  being  most  effec¬ 
tive  under  artificial  light.  The  plant  is  so  dwarf 
and  branching  that  it  hardly  requires  sticks. 
This  season  has  been  favourable  to  outdoor 
varieties,  and  maybe  in  ordinary  years  frost 
would  damage  it,  but  tho  kind  can  bo  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  good  pot  plant,  well  worth  taking 
pains  with  on  account  of  its  shade  of  colour, 
dwarfness,  and  great  freedom  to  bloom.  Tho 
time  of  (lowering,  too,  before  tho  bulk  of  sorts, 
is  a  point  in  its  favour. — H. 

The  leading  exhibit  In  the  Great  Vase 

Class  of  the  N.O.S.— Chrysanthemum  exhibitors  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  sec  the  premier  collection  of 
twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  at  tho  N.C.S.  last  week, 
without  doubt  saw  a  display  of  a  phenomenal  character. 
Each  vase  contained  five  blooms  of  ideal  form  and  colour, 
the  respective  varieties  being  represented  truo  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  with  marvellous  flniiih.  Mons,  Chcnon  do  l.cche, 
Australie,  Nellie  Pockett,  C'alvat's  IStW,  Edwin  Molvncux, 
Mrs.  Hartley,  Pride  of  Madford.  and  Sirs.  J.  lewis  were  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  examples  ill  this  collection. — 
E.  U.  _ 


Tropneolum  speciosum  in  a  room. — 

I  send  you  a  photograph  showing  how  Tropic  il¬ 
ium  speciosum  has  forced  its  way  through  a 
wall.  '2  feet  thick,  into  the  drawing-room 
of  a  Perthshire  house.  It  was  first  noticed  in 
Juno,  hanging  down  from  the  left  of  the  shutter 
recess,  whence  it  was  trained  up  a  string,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  top  of  the  window.  Tho 
exposure  is  to  tho  oast,  and  lost  year  Tropivolum 
grow  outside  the  window,  but  none  is  visible 
there  this  season.  Tho  intruding  plant  has 
grown  rapidly  and  well,  but  has  not  flowered, 
ver,  ana  u.  m»y  ouau.e.  and  now  (at  tho  end  of  October)  it  is  fresh  and 
„Uroy  i.  . 


roseepink  sport,  named  AnnioClibran,  will  m^^  A^trAlC  N 
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GARDEN  SCREENS  IN  SUMMER. 

Is  many  gardens  a  good  screen  is  both  useful 
and  ornamental.  Many  things  can  be  used  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  Sweet  Peas  hold  a 
foremost  place.  When  the  soil  is  worked 
deeply  ana  highly  manured  they  will  attain  a 
good  height  and  keep  blooming  over  a  long 
season.  In  very  dry  seasons,  or  where  the  soil 
is  hot  and  dry  they  quickly  go  out  of  bloom, 
leaving  the  unsightly  haulm,  and  should  they 
have  been  sown  early  this  will  be  by  the  end  of 
July.  In  hot  seasons  in  my  case  this  has 
occurred,  and,  not  wishing  to  look  attheflower- 
le-s  haulm,  some  years  ago  I  resolved  to  try 
planting  a  ( 'inary  Creeper,  at  the  end  of  May, 
close  to  the  Peas.  This  lias  proved  a  success, 
and  now  (October  17th)  I  have  two  long  rows 
very  gay  with  the  yollow  blooms  of  the  Crcepor, 
which  covers  the  l’cas.  In  another  position  I 
wanted  to  try  a  now  Sweet  l’on.  Horo  I 
formerly  grow  late  Scarlet  Runners,  but  now, 
only  needing  a  few  of  the  latter,  I  decided  to 
sow  the  now  Pea.  This  was  done  early  in 
March.  The  Sweet  Pea  did  well.  About  mid¬ 
summer  I  drew  a  deep  drill  just  outside  the  Pea- 
haulm,  watered  it,  and  sowed  Scarlet  Runners. 
These  came  up  quickly  and  began  to  climb  up 
amongst  the  Sweet  Peas.  When  the  weather 
was  dry  I  gave  them  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
Aliout  the  second  week  in  August  I  began 
gathering  line  Means,  and  have  continued  up  to 
October  17,  when  I  gathered  0  lb.  or  S  lb.  of 
nice  tender  pods,  ana  this  after  having  G  dogs, 
of  frost  a  week  ago.  Prom  the  fact  of  tlio 
Means  climbing  amongst  the  Peas  many  of  the 
fruit  hung  amongst  the  Pea-haulm,  which  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  frost.  The  Sweet  Peas  grow 
|0  feet  high,  and  the  Runner  Beans  overgrow 
them,  running  up  amongst  some  fruit-tram  hard 
by.  By  giving  the  Beans  a  good  watering  tho 
Peas  started  again  into  growth,  and  continued 
in  bloom  till  tho  end  of  October. 

This  combination  is  very  lieautiful  whero  a 
whito  Pea  is  sown,  as  if  it  continues  blooming 
tho  red  flowers  of  tho  Beans  contrast  well  with 
the  whito  Sweet  Peas.  Some  may  think  tho 
Rons  had  robbed  tho  ground  so  that  nothing 
would  grow  at  their  feet,  but  this  is  not  so. 

I  worked  the  ground  very  deep,  mixing  garden 
rofuso  with  it,  at  tho  boginning  of  tho  year. 
Needing  n  long  supply  of  Runner  Beans,  and 
not  a  glut  at  any  time,  I  always  sow  early  in 
May,  ami  again  about  midsummer,  finding  this 
is  tho  best  way  to  have  an  unbrokon  supply. 

I  think  all  will  agree  this  makes  a  cheap  and 
good  garden  screen,  seeing  the  one  lot  of 
supports  answers  for  the  Peas  and  Beans. 
Those  with  small  gardens  would  find  this  a 
useful  way  to  grow  them,  and  a  pleasing  ono  as 
well.  Many  other  things  may  be  used  together 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  can  be 
grown  in  a  small  spaco  by  deep  culture. 

J.  Crook. 

PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

I  HAVE  found  so  much  pleasure  in  growing 
perennials  from  seed  that  I  should  like  to 
recommend  this  to  other  amateurs  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  easy  way  of  getting  good  flowers  at  a 
trifling  cost.  Good  seed  is  nover  very  expen¬ 
sive,  especially  when  it  germinates  freely,  and  I 
think  most  of  the  ordinary  perennials  found  in 
tho  herbaceous  borders  will  seed  freely,  and  the 
mass  of  seodlings  will  bo  found  worth  keeping, 
f  have  tried  many  varieties,  and  have  been  very 
successful  with  Gaillardias,  Pyrethrums,  Lych¬ 
nis,  Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Anemones,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  and  Carnations,  and  found  them  very 
easy  to  manage  and  very  interesting  to  grow. 
They  require  no  glass  or  frame  treatment  at  any 
time,  only  a  shady  piece  of  border  and  ordinary 
care.  I  u.ually  get  one  or  two  packets  of  seed 
from  any  grower  I  fancy,  and  early  in  Juno  I 
select  a  small  piece  of  shady  ground,  dig  it  up 
till  tho  earth  is  fine  and  nicely  worked,  then  1 
divide  it  into  little  plots  of  *2  feet  square,  scatter 
tho  seed  thinly,  cover  it  with  line  earth,  and 
wait  till  the  tiny  seedlings  begin  to  show.  This 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season.  In  a  damp 
year  like  this  lias  been  the  seed  gorminatoJ  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  but  sometimes  it  has  been 
a  {month  or  more  before  showing.  Very  soon 
more  room  is  wanted,  as  I  find  if  1  want  flower¬ 
ing  plants  in  a  year  the  seedlings  must  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  /luT’seod -bed y 
But  they  are  oakil^'aatiafii^iya^lnrtjj  t  t 
garden  which  is  free,  after  an  oSfly  crop  i<[ 


Spinach  or  Peas,  will  do  quite  well  if  just  dug 
up  and  worked  fine  and  smooth.  If  rather 
shady,  so  much  the  better  for  the  hot  days. 
Generally  with  perennials  twelve  or  twenty 
plants  are  all  I  really  require  of  one  sort,  though  j 
it.  is  tempting  to  plant  out  more  whero  tho  seed 
has  como  up  well.  But  little  plants  becomo  big 
ones  very  soon,  and  a  dozen  of  most  big  peren¬ 
nials  mean  grand  clumps  very  soon.  These  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  easily  transplanted  when  young, 
ana  with  ordinary  care,  firm  planting,  and 
watering  in  dry  weather,  till  tho  plants  are 
beginning  to  grow,  I  hardly  lose  a  seedling  at 
this  stage.  I  plant  them  out  about  9  inches 
apart,  or  even  1  foot  if  I  havo  plenty  of  room, 
so  that  when  the  time  cornea  to  move  them  into 
their  permanent  quarters,  they  can  bo  dug  up 
without  breaking  tho  roots  much.  When  the 
borders  are  tidied  up  in  tho  autumn,  and  tho 
ground  dug  and  manured,  there  is  room  to  put 
in  tho  seedlings,  and  tho  earlier  I  can  manage 
this  tho  bettor,  as  it  is  a  great  matter  to  have 
them  well  established  before  the  winter  comes. 
September  and  October  are  good  months  for  this 
final  move,  and  it  is  well  to  choose  damp 
weather,  for  the  plants  resent  tho  move  more 
than  when  they  are  small.  I  plant  carefully, 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  round  tho  roots,  and 
watering  well  to  settle  the  earth  properly. 
The  rest  must  be  left  to  Fate— and  Fate  is 
veiy  kind  to  strong  young  plants.  Many  kinds 
disappear  under  ground  for  tho  winter,  so  it  is 
well  to  mark  each  plant  with  a  label  or  stick 
till  the  growth  begins  in  tho  spring.  Once  they 
start  into  growth  there  is  no  more  to  lie  done, 
except  to  tie  up  all  tall  growing  varieties  ami 
take  care  they  are  not  overshadowed  by  stronger 
plants.  Nearly  all  perennials  will  flower  within 
a  year,  though  the  first  season's  growth  is  not  so 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  following  years  will  be, 
but  once  established  they  increase  very  quickly, 
and  in  three  years  will  bo  lirgo  clumps  with 
many  flower-spikes.  Perennials  are  not  very 
particular  about  soil,  and  a  yearly  mulch  of 
manure  or  leaf-mould  in  autumn  is  all  they 
require,  even  in  alight,  sandy  soil  such  ns  mine. 

I  think  this  short  note  will  show  that 
roaring  perennials  from  seed  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  task,  therefore,  I  hope  it  may  induce 
other  flower  lovers  to  try  their  hands  at  a  most 
interesting  form  of  gardening,  and  may  they  find 
it  as  fascinating  as  I  do. 

(Mrs  )  E.  Anderson. 

TIik  Thirliuyx,  H’oolrr,  North  nmhniatid. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

There  comes  a  time  each  autumn  when  ono 
reviews  in  one’s  mind  the  gardens  visited  during 
the  summer  months,  with  a  view  to  alterations 
or  rearrangements  amongst  our  own  parterres 
and  flowers.  In  very  largo  gardens  a  general 
level  of  excellence  in  all  departments  is  aimed 
at  and,  if  attained,  much  to  be  commended  ; 
but  tho  more  1  think  and  see,  tho  more  sure  1 
am  that  tho  gardens  with  one  or  two  specialities 
are  thoso  that  livo  in  one’s  thoughts  and  have 
the  greatost  attraction.  Never  shall  I  forgot 
the  sight  of  tho  first  Eremuri  I  had  ever  soon 
in  a  well-known  garden  in  Cambridgeshire ;  nor 
the  first  pink  Water  Lilies  in  Sussex.  Iii  the 
late  summer  this  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  best  collection  and  the  best  and  most 
effectively  arranged  double  Begonias  growing  in 
the  open  air  that  could  be  found  in  the  North 
of  England.  Hundreds  of  the3e  lovely  plants, 
holding  their  flowers  well  up  above  the  dark 
green  foliage,  were  arranged  in  beds  on  the 
Grass.  They  were  of  all  shades  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  salmon,  yellow,  and  pink,  all  harmon¬ 
ising  together  in  one  brilliant  mass.  The  edg¬ 
ing  of  dark- blue  Lobelia  was  the  one  contrast¬ 
ing  colour,  and  tlio  quiet  oblong  parterre  was 
shaded  in  places  by  waving  clumps  of  Pampas 
Grass,  and  surrounded  by  shrubs  forming  a 
suitable  green  sotting  to  the  gorgeous  flowers. 
These  Begonias  are  the  result  of  some  years  of 
careful  hybridising  and  seed-saving  from  the 
best  double  sorts  that  could  ho  procured  in 
England,  and  this  splendid  displiy  has  how 
been  added  to  year  by  year  by  most  careful 
selections  from  hundreds  of  seedlings  planted 
in  nursery  beds  in  other  parts  of  tho  garden. 
'Che  first  good  quality  looked  for  is  a  bold, 

-  rWiflght  habit,  tlio  flowers  being  thrown  up  Well 
!  the  leaves,  then  colour  J  MihawoD  and 
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taken  into  account.  This  garden  is  the  entire 
creation  of  Mr.  Arthur  Soanies,  who  fully 
carries  out  tho  idea  of  growing  only  certain 
flowers  and  growing  those  well.  The  Roses  at 
Limber  (his  place  near  Brocklesby)  are  splendid, 
and  though  few  in  sorts  are  many  in  number, 
and  most  effective.  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Mme. 
Lainbard  are  almost  the  only  Teas,  Fellenberg, 
Laurette  Messimy,  and  Eugene  Resal  the  only 
Chinas.  No  Hybrid  Porpotuals  are  to  be  seen, 
and  Crimson  Rambler  seemed  to  be  the  ono  and 
only  climber  to  dispute  tho  right  of  covering 
the  pergola  with  Clematis  and  Vitia  Coignetiie. 
The  masses  of  Limber  Clove  Carnation  are  a 

Sroat  speciality  of  this  garden.  Mr.  Soamet 
iscovercd  this  Carnation  in  a  cottage  garden  in 
Nortli  Lincolnshire,  and  lie,  knowing  lie  has  got 
a  good  thing  in  Carnations,  grows  no  other.  It 
is  tho  ono  anil  only  Carnation  that  never  fails  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  lias  everything  to  recommend 
it  a  hardy,  robust  habit,  beautiful  Btrong  grass, 
and  a  poworful  scent  in  its  claret-coloured 
llowors.  No  doubt  there  is  still  a  great  future 
before  the  well-grown,  we’l-seleeled  double 
Begonias  for  the  open  air  gardens  of  autumn. 
The  (lowers  are  more  brilliant  in  September 
than  in  June.  Rain  injures  them  comparatively 
little,  and  if  frost  keep  off  they  are  perfect 
plants  for  anyono  who  requires  a  blaze  of  colour 
in  August,  September,  and  October.  Careful 
selection  of  seedlings, nfter  having  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  to  obtain  the  very  belt 
parent  plants,  scorns  to  lie  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success.  Another  is  to  liavo  no  shade  from  sun, 
but  plenty  of  shelter  from  racking  winds.  Tlio 
garden  at  Limber  has  been  made  to  appear 
doublo  its  si/.e,  and  is  also  protected  from  every 
wind  that  blows  by  a  carofiilly-pl.winod  and 
planted  arrangement  of  clipped  Hornbeam 
hedges,  It  is  almost  impossible  to  Ixdiovo  that 
these  hedges  havo  only  been  planted  ah  ml 
fourteen  years,  tlioir  well-clipped  green  walls 
having  tho  appearance  of  age,  and  adding  much 
to  the  attraction  of  this  garden. 

Mrs.  Forth  in  Dai.tox. 


PROPAGATING  VIOLETS. 

I  notice,  on  page  107,  a  statement  that  the  only- 
way  to  get  Violets  to  flower  under  glass  in  the 
winter  is  to  take  cuttings  of  tho  runners  in 
October,  insort  in  shallow  boxes,  and  plant  in 
good  soil  in  March.  Now,  while  admitting  that 
the  advice  givon  is  good,  I  must  differ  from  the 
writer  in  doubting  this  method  to  lie  the  "only- 
good  way  "  of  producing  Violet  plants  that  will 
flower  under  glass  through  tho  winter,  for  I  have 
scon  another  system  practised  for  years  with 
most  excellent  results  in  an  establishment  where 
thousands  of  Violets  are  grown  annually,  great 
numbers  of  which  are  removed  under  gloss  for 
winter  bloom.  In  severe  weather,  liko  that 
experienced  in  the  early  months  of  189.">,  flower 
production  is,  naturally,  checked  ;  but  in  open 
winters  the  plants  in  frames  and  pits  bloom 
almost  continuously,  and  between  livo  thousand 
and  ten  thousand  bunches  are  annually- 
marketed.  In  March  the  frame  plants  are 
given  a  top  dressing  of  light,  rich  soil,  into 
which  tho  runners,  too  strongest  of  which  alono 
are  allowed  to  remain,  soon  throw-  out  roots. 
At  the  end  of  April  these  are  planted  out  iu  tho 
open,  in  soil  that  has  been  well  worked  ami 
enriched  during  the  winter,  in  rows  12  inches 
apart,  the  individual  plants  being  distant 
10  inches  from  one  another.  In  June  a  mulch 
of  well- rotted  manure  is  given  to  tho  plants,  and 
woak  liquid  manure  applied  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  all  runners  being  removed  as  soon 
os  formed.  If  the  ground  is  dry  at  the  time  of 
planting,  a  copious  soaking  is  given  lieforo  set¬ 
ting  out  the  rooted  runners,  and  in  dry-  weather 
the  plants  are  well  watered.  Treated  in  this 
manner,  lino  clumps,  liberally  studded  with 
flower-buds,  are  formed  by  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  are  ready  for  removal  to  the 
pit3. 

I  had  an  opportunity  somo  few  weeks  ago  of 
inspecting  the  Violets  at  the  establishment 
above  referred  to,  anil  have  rarely  seen  a  finer 
collection  of  plants.  Tlio  space  allotted  to  them 
was  a  gentle  slope  facing  the  north-west,  the 
best  exposure  for  Violets  in  the  south,  and  the 
thousands  of  plants  exhibited  tho  most  vigorous 
health,  the  foliage  being  of  a  deep  green, 
iHiwitijjWWee  of  red  spider,  while  tho  clumps. 
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are  placed  in  pita  in  a  rich,  porous  compost,  at 
a  distance  of  about  H  inches  from  the  glass.  The 
lights  are  not  put  on  for  at  least  three  weeks  after 
planting,  and,  if  heavy  rains  are  experienced 
during  that  period,  the  plants  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  almost  immediately.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  weather  bo  dry,  copious  waterings  are 
given.  Air  is  freely  admitted  except  during 
severe  frosts  ;  a  close  atmosphere  in  tho  pits 
encouraging  mildew,  and  being  the  most  fre- 
<|uent  cause  of  failure  in  Violets  growing  under 
glass.  For  open-air  culture  annual  propagation 
is  every  whit  as  necessary  as  for  framo  Violets, 
and  in  mild  winters  in  the  south-west  the  plants 
will  bloom  almost  continuously.  In  a  sheltered 
garden  in  that  favoured  district  I  have  had 
Mario  Louise  Violets  in  flower  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve  in  tho  open  ground. 

South  Devon.  S.  W.  F. 


DORONICUMS  (LEOPARD’S  BANE). 

It  matters  little  whether  these  things  are 
employed  in  tho  border,  the  rock  garden,  for 
massing  in  beds,  or  for 
cutting,  they  invariably 
excite  admiration.  It  is 
indeed  a  significant  fact 
concerning  them  that  they 
are  popular  with  a  very 
largo  number  of  people 
who  are  not  greatly  in 
favour  of  hardy  plants  as 
a  class,  but  who  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  grow  these  sub¬ 
jects  becauso  of  their 
showiness  and  because  of 
the  great  yield  of  blossoms 
they  give.  It  may  be  said 
of  them  that  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  of 
tho  hardy  border  flowers 
of  spring,  quickly  appear¬ 
ing  after  the  winter  frost 
has  cleared  off,  and  with 
rapid  growth  soon  appear¬ 
ing  in  full  bloom.  Not 
costly,  difficult  to  manage, 
or  retain  when  once  plan¬ 
ted  in  theigardcn,  are  other 
points  favouring  their  more 
general  uso.  A  bed  of 
Doronicums  in  flower  in 
early  spring  is  one  of  the 
most  prized  things  in  any 
garden,  the  blossoming 
coming  so  soon  after  tho 
winter.  Another  item 
favouring  tho  more  freo 
use  of  these  plants  in  this 
way  is  that  with  flowering 
over  they  may  be  lifted 
and  transferred  to  the 
reserve  ground  without 
loss,  and  with  very  litllo 
inconvenience.  It  is  not 
every  subject  that  will  so 
patiently  endure  so  much 
immediately  after  the 
strain  of  flowering,  for 
rather  than  suffering  by 
tho  change,  Doronicums, 
whore  good  treatment  fol¬ 
lows,  are  rather  benefited. 

There  aro  not .  many 
kinds  that  need  lie  grown, 
even  whero  it  is  intended 
or  desired  to  embrace  the 
longest  flowering  of  which  theso  aro  capable. 
'The  best  kinds  in  order  of  merit,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  aro : 

1).  i,l.ANTA(iiNKt\M  K\c;r.i.sr.M,  which  in  spring 
quickly  attains  to  2$  feet  or  oven  :i  feet  high, 
produoing  handsome  flower  •  heads,  about 
•1  inches  across,  in  plenty  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Tho  plant  is  quite  self-supporting,  and 
in  this  way  its  beauty,  no  matter  how  employed 
in  the  garden,  is  much  enhanced.  The  plant  is 
also  known  as  Harpur  Crewo.  There  need  bo 
no  difficulty  in  picking  this  kind  out  from  all 
else,  even  when  not  flowering,  tho  leaves  being 
largor  and  of  a  more  woolly  nature  than  in  any 
other.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  kind  does 
not  reach  its  fullest  height  when  it  is  trans¬ 
planted  twice  in  the  season,  as  is  tho  coso  when 
employed  for  spring  gardening,  but  iv-'llttlo 
loss  in  stature  does  notridwaysjmplv  i^cri 
of  flowers,  as  these  latter  seem  W  c< 


freely  as  ever.  This  plant  is  especially  valuable 
among  shrubs  and  tho  like,  where  its  large 
golden  heads  of  flowers  make  a  great  show. 
Next  in  order  of  merit  is 

I).  i  ai  <  asktm,  which  flowers  earlier.  In 
this  inspect  it  is  usually  before  the  large- 
flowered  kinds  of  this  group.  Dwarfcr  and 
generally  more  compact  than  tho  first,  it  yields 
a  great  abundance  of  its  golden  flowers,  at 
about  IS  inches  high.  1  >.  austriacum  and 
I),  a  ma jus  are  nearly  allied  to  tho  above  form, 
tho  flowers  being  of  much  tho  same  size  in  the 
first  named,  white  tho  latter  is  a  largor  typo,  as 
implied  by  its  varietal  name.  Tho  former  is 
the  earlier  flowering,  and  frequently  as  early 
as  February  its  flower-buds  aro  apparent.  These, 
though  not  differing  widely  from  the  Caucasian 
plant,  are  still  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of 
succession  and  of  lengthening  the  season  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  comes 

D.  I'AKDAI.IAM  IIES,  which  is  among  tho  bolder 
and  showy  kinds,  with  large,  handsome  flower- 
heads.  This  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  more 
open  spots  in  the  shrubbery  and  such  like.  In 


Doronicuui  parrfalianchcs.  from  n 


oni  n  photograph  I))’  Miss  8.  IX  Pllkington, 
Thurso,  N.B. 


habit  it  is  quite  distinct  from  tho  rest,  and  in 
its  flowering  it  is  less  profuse  than  tho  kind  to 
which  first  place  is  given. 

Other  kinds  that  deservo  mention  aro  D. 
plantaginoum  (typo),  which  is  less  frequently 
seen  than  some,  and  tho  pretty  nlpino  kind, 
1).  columns,  which,  however,  is  hardly  suited 
for  cultivation  in  the  border  beside  those  already 
named.  All  tho  kinds  may  bo  freely  increased 
by  division.  This  is  host  done  as  soon  ns  the 
early  spring  flowering  is  over,  ns  then  good 
tufts  are  formed  for  the  next  season's  flowering. 
Amateurs  and  others  who  desire  early-flowering 
plants  in  tho  groenhouso  should  not  fail  to  pot 
up  a  fow  clumps  of  some  of  these,  for  oven  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  it  is  surprising  how  much  these 
are  forwarded  and  how  valued  is  this  early 
bloom.  1 1n  tho  gardon  any  good  soil  will  grow 
hi  flUtpquite  well,  though  they  are  best 
growfKwreh  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  !;\|  and 


with  this  forthcoming  the  plants  bloom  more  or 
loss  profusely  throughout  spring  and  summer. 

E.  J. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Box  edging  ('ft.  /?.  you  have  old 

Box  edging  to  lift  and  replant,  when  you  have 
lifted  a  portion,  pull  it  partially  to  pieces,  then 
very  hard  cut  back  the  roots,  leaving  only  the 
top  younger  roots.  Also  hard  trim  the  tops,  so 
that  when  replanted  theso  are  not  abovo 
If  inches  out  of  tho  ground.  Tho  plants  thus 
trimmed  should  be  set  quite  close  together,  yet 
not  thickly,  as  a  continuous  even  edge  has  to  be 
formed,  and  not  an  irregular  one.  The  usual 
time  for  trimming  Box  edging,  when  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  is  after  it  has  made  its  summer  growth 
— that  is,  at  tho  end  of  June  or  early  in 
July.  Then  new  growth  is  mode  before  tho 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  edging  is  green  and 
pleasing. 

Seaweed  for  Carnations.— I  will  l»e  much 
obliged  if  I  could  be  informed  whether  Seaweed  is  grod 
for  Carnations.  The  Seaweed  was  brought  up  from  the 
shore  ten  months  ago  nml  stacked.  As  I  am  going  to 
make  a  new  Carnation-bed,  1  would  (if  right  to  do  so)  dig 
it  in  where  the  Carnations  are  to  lie  planted.  I  cannot 
And  Seaweed  referred  to  in  any  old  numbers  as  being 
valuable  for  any  plants  in  particular.— la.  It. 

[We  have  no  experience  of  Seaweed  for  tl.o 
flower  garden,  and  should  hesitate  to  employ  it 
for  Carnations— the  plants  abovo  all  others  that 
prefer  sweet,  wholesome,  loamy  soil,  as  free  as 
possible  from  tho  poisoning  influences  of  manure 
of  any  kind.  If  it  wero  two  years  old  at  least, 
and  hail  !>ecn  twice  or  thrice  turned,  it  may  bo 
used  for  a  general  crop,  though  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  tho  vegetable  gaiilen  or  the  farm.  If 
you  have  good,  fresh  garden  soil  at  your 
command,  Carnations  ask  for  nothing  mom, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  fresh  to  tho  plants. 
Fresh  soil,  deeply  dug,  to  which,  if  heavy,  old 
mortar  and  leaf-soil  may  be  added,  makes  an 
ideal  mixture  for  those  plants.] 

Bulrushes.  -Could  you  givo  me  any  informal  ion 
about  growing  Bulrushes?  I  have  a  stream  on  high 
ground  that  is  sheltered,  near  which  I  wish  logrow  them. 
The  soil  is  clay  and  light.  Also  from  whom  could  I 
procure  the  roots?— Kins. 

[The  only  cultivation  there  require  is  that  of 
planting  in  any  moist  or  wet  ground,  the  soil 
and  conditions  of  which  are  generally  suitable 
whether  heavy  or  light.  The  plant  is  more  at 
home  in  heavy  or  day  Boil  as  a  rule.  Plant  at 
the  side  of  vour  stream  against  the  bank,  as  it 
were,  making  tho  plants  quite  lirm.  It  is  now 
a  good  time  to  engago  in  tho  work,  and  the 
plants  should  not  lie  nearer  than  (i  inch*  s 
asunder,  as  they  quickly  increase,  and  by  over¬ 
crowding  will  flower  less  certain.  If  the  Roil 
below  is  gravel,  or  very  bad  in  general,  you  may 
with  advantage  remove  some  and  replace  it  w  ith 
that  from  tho  garden.  Usually,  however,  the 
wet  mud  soil  of  a  stream  side  is  exactly  suited 
to  theso  plants.  Any  dealer  in  hardy  plants 
could  supply  them.] 

Manuring  herbaceous  border.— Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  for  a  herbaceous  border  to  do  well  to 
have  it  forked  and  manured  every  autumn?  I  am  very 
interested  In  herbaceous  plants,  and  I  never  quite  know 
how  to  treat  my  borders  every  autumn  — Coiikoi-sis. 

[To  answer  your  query  satisfactorily  a  fuller 
knowledge,  both  of  the  soil  of  the  bolder,  tho 
occupants,  tho  distance  given  to  each,  and  how 
long  tho  border  has  been  planted,  is  necessary. 
On  some  soils  the  plants  would  bo  quite  safo  for 
three  years  without  mulching,  while  others  may 
require  it  each  year.  An  instanco  of  tho  latter 
may  bo  found  in  tho  very  sandy  soils  ;  these  are 
rarely  over-manured,  while  the  deep  loamy  soils 
and  those  more  nearly  allied  to  clay  may  carry 
on  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Much  depends, 
too,  on  how  tho  border  was  prepared  originally. 
Your  best  guide  is  tho  present  or  past  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants.  If  theso  aro  showing  signs  of 
deterioration,  dividing  and  replanting  may  be 
required  ;  if  not,  a  good  mulch  of  short  manure 
will  assuredly  do  no  harm.  If  you  will  givo  us 
more  particulars  we  will  further  help  you.] 

Tree  and  herbaceous  Pieonles.-Wlmt  is  the 
difference  between  the  Tree  and  herbaceous  [“monies '! 
Aro  they  lioth  suitable  tor  a  small  garden?— X.  Y.  Z. 

[The  Tree-Pfoony  (P.  arborea)  is  in  reality  a 
deciduous  shrub,  producing  steins,  leaves,  and 
buds— the  last  both  terminal  and  axillary — 
which  contain  the  germ  of  tho  ensuing  year’s 
growth.  A  plant  of  Prconia  arborea  of,  say, 
4  f&tjMWgri  and  high  may  bo  anything  from  2(1 
old.  .  [The  modern  kinds  are  very 
lilhlUtdTWoiwGwWJaye.  Should  you 
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plant  these  kinds  select  a  western  border,  as 
not  infrequently  the  young  foliago  is  touched 
with  frost,  though  the  plant  is  as  hardy  as  any¬ 
thing  we  know.  The  herbaceous  P.cony  is 
chiefly  derived  from  P.  albiflora,  and  is  strictly 
herbaceous — i.e. ,  the  stems  are  of  annual 
growth,  and,  dying  down  each  year,  form 
underground  buns  or  shoots  that  do  the  same 
the  next  year.  Both  kinds  may  be  grown  even 
in  a  small  garden.  ] 

Pampas  Grass.— Can  you  say  how  to  treat  this  so 
as  to  tfet  ti»c  name  effect  as  in  that  shown  in  the  shops  * 
blanched  and  feathery  '—I.  1).  <i. 

[The  plumes  of  the  beautiful  PamDas  Grass 
seen  in  the  shops  in  late  autumn  ana  at  other 
times  are  all  imported  ones,  and  their  superior 
condition  both  as  regards  the  feathery  character 
and  the  whiteness  is  the  result  of  a  quicker 
growth  and  fuller  maturity  under  a  warmer  sun 
than  we  experience  in  the  British  Isles.  This 
quicker  growth  tends  materially  to  lengthen  the 
plumes  before  they  are  ready  for  expanding,  as 
it  were,  and  being  far  removed  from  smoke  and 
dust  do  not  become  stained.  At  the  same  time, 
the  greater  heat  may  be  said  to  give  rise  to  sun 
bleaching,  hence  the  enhanced  white  tone,  and 
the  quicker  growth  is  responsible  for  the  elonga¬ 
tion  that,  increasing  the  length  of  the  smaller 
parts,  promotes  the  feathery  grace  and  beauty 
so  much  admired.  Flowering  in  this  country 
late  in  the  year,  thoy  are  exposed  to  the  damp 
and  inist  -  laden  atmosphere,  so  frequently 
blackened  by  fog  and  smoke ;  hence  their 
begrimed  look  by  comparison.  ] 

Making  a  tennis  lawn  ( IF.  II.  O.J. — 
Whether  or  not  you  can  make  a  satisfactory 
lonnis-lawn  with  the  turf  you  have  must  depend 
on  its  character.  If  it  be  thin,  irregular,  have 
little  root-hold,  and  very  hard,  so  that  it  cannot 
lie  lifted  and  rolled  as  turf  should  be  when  re¬ 
moved,  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such 
turf  will  ever  make  a  good  lawn.  But  in  any 
case,  your  first  course  must  be  to  well  break  up 
the  existing  hard,  bare  soil  fully  12  inches  deep, 
thoroughly  breaking  or  smashing  it  up  quite 
fine  ;  then  get  the  old  Mushroom-bed  manure 
and  spread  a  fair  coat  of  it  over  the  ground 
quite  evenly,  and  fork  it  in  to  mix  it  with  the 
soil.  In  doing  that  leave  the  ground  as  level  as 
possible.  Next  you  must  have  it  well  trodden 
over,  keeping  the  feet  close  together,  then 
going  over  it  with  a  coarse  iron  rake  and  well 
levelling  it  to  make  a  perfectly  fine,  smooth, 
even  surface.  That  is  absolutely  needful, 
whether  you  then  put  down  turf  on  tho  ground, 
which  is,  of  course,  best  if  the  turf  be  firm, 
short,  and  good,  or  whether  you  sow  fine  lawn 
( Irass  seed,  which  should  be  done  early  in  April. 
If  your  existing  turf  be  bad,  then  you  had 
better  sow  seed  in  the  spring.  Tell  some  good 
seedsman  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  the  exact 
area  to  be  sown,  and  he  will  send  you  the  proper 
seed.  Sow  very  carefully  and  evenly,  well  rake 
it  in,  then  roll  it  well,  and  protect  from  birds. 
In  two  months,  after  being  twice  cut,  you 
should  have  a  capital  sward,  and  in  a  couple  of 
months  later  a  good  lawn. 

Alstroemerlas  failing.— Kindly  tell  me  the  reason 
whv  these  plants  do  not  succeed  with  me  T  Both  A.  alha 
and  A.  psiltacina  come  up  and  look  flourishing  every  year, 
tint  when  the  warm  weather  comes  they  suddenly  die  off. 
They  are  planted  in  southern  exposure,  sulisoil  clay,  and 
0  inches  deep. — I.  X.  S. 

[The  failure  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  You  had  better  try  at  once  to  remedy  this 
by  lifting  and  making  a  bed  of  prepared  soil. 
Remove  the  clay  to  about  2  feet  deep,  then  place 
in  G  inches,  or  rather  less,  of  brickbats,  clinkers, 
or  broken  pots,  to  form  drainage,  cover  this  with 
turf  sods  from  a  pasture,  and  fill  the  remainder 
with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  manure. 
At  9  indies  or  12  inches  deep  put  in  a  layer  of 
cow-manure  or  old  Mushroom-manure.  Plenty 
of  grit  or  old  mortar  is  very  helpful  to  these 
things,  which  require  not  only  a  warm  position, 
but  a  warm  and  freely-drained  soil.  If  the 
tubers  are  covered  G  inches  deep,  this  will  be 
ample  in  your  case.  The  better  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  such  things  is  to  prepare  the  bed  at  this 
depth,  and  then  place  the  tubers  on  this  bed, 
prior  to  covering  up.  In  this  way  the  tubers 
can  be  so  placed  that  no  damage  ensues  when 
covering  in.  A  good  covering  of  sand  over  the 
tubers  will  also  be  of  assistance.  It  appears 
from  your  note  that  the  tubers  are  too  near  the 
clay  subsoil,  and  if  by  “alba”  you  refer  to 
A.  pelegrina  alba,  wo  may  remark  Xfns’is  not  t  he 
most  vigorous  for  outdoor ,gardepiL(,  VVc*  tl  A 


conditions  are  generally  favourable.  A.  aurea 
and  A.  aurantiaca  are  both  excellent,  but  the 
two  are  not  required  in  one  small  collection.  In 
lifting  the  roots  some  care  will  be  necessary,  for 
the  fleshy  fingers  are  very  brittle  and  snap  off 
very  quickly.  ] 

Hardy  perennials  (X.  V.  Z.).— The 
following  will  most  likely  suit  you,  and  for 
your  convenience  we  give  a  list  in  three  sections, 
which  will  lie  as  many  as  the  width  of  your  bed 
will  allow.  No.  1 ,  Plants  not  more  than  I  foot 
high  :  Aquilegia  cmrulea,  A.  alpina,  Arnebia 
echioides.  Thrift  in  variety,  Primulas  in  variety, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Gentians  acaulis,  Phloxes 
(dwarf),  Achillea  umbellata,  Iris  nudicaulis, 
Papaver  nudicaule  vars  ,  Hepaticas  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses,  if  you  have  shade,  Iberis  in  variety, 
Geranium  Kndressi,  Geura  montanum,  Erigeron 
aurantiacum,  Mule  Pinks,  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
P.  Her  Majesty,  Campanulas  (dwarf)  in  variety. 
Auriculas  (border  kinds),  Aubrietias  in  variety. 
Anemone  fulgens,  A.  pulsatilla,  (Enothera  roae- 
rocarpa,  Tiarella  cordifolia.  No.  2.  Plants  not 
exceeding  2i  feet  high  :  Daffodils  in  var., 
Anthericum  Liliastrum  and  majus,  Achillea 
mongolica,  Liliums,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni, 
Aster  Amellu8,  A.  acris,  Erigeron  speciosus, 
Campanula  Hostii  alba,  C.  persicifolia  in  variety 
(blue  and  white),  C.  grandis  and  alba,  C.  glome- 
rata  dahurica,  C.  carpatica,  C.  c.  alba,  Carna¬ 
tions  in  variety,  Pyrethrums  and  Iris  germanica 
in  variety  (say,  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  each  in 
your  case).  Coreopsis  lanceolate,  C.  granditlora, 
Helenium  pumilum,  Spanish  Irises,  Heuchera 
sanguines  No.  3,  Plants  of  3  feet  and  up¬ 
wards  :  Lilium  candidum,  L.  speciosum  vars.,  L. 
tigrinum  vars.,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Kud- 
bcckia  purpurea,  Michaelmas  Daisies  (six  vars.), 
l>elphiniums,  Helenium  autumnale,  herbaceous 
l’a-onies,  Day  Lilies,  Aquilegia  aurea.  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Kniphofia  abides,  Lupines,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  etc.,  etc.  If  planted  singly,  l-">  inches 
asunder  for  No.  1,  2  feet  or  rather  more  for 
No.  2,  and  2.J  feet  or  3  feet  for  the  tallest  set. 
When  planting  in  groups  these  distances  require 
to  be  increased. 

Planting  Clematises.— I  want  to  make  a  bed  of 
Clematis.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  on 
making  it  i  My  soil  is  rather  light,  but  not  sandy.  l>o 
you  recommend  planting  now  or  in  the  spring?  Would 
you  suggest  the  names  of  the  best  sorts?  f  should  like 
to  have  the  early-flowering  sorts  (lanuginosa,  patens,  and 
Florida)  as  well  os  the  Jackmani  and  Viticella  section.  I 
have  got  a  Clematis  inontana.  Ought  I  to  cut  it  down  or 
prune  at  all? — W.  M.  A.  L 

[In  the  first  place  dig  the  bed  as  deeply  as  the 
soil  will  permit,  adding  a  liberal  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure,  which,  however,  should 
bo  dug  in  about  9  inches  or  a  foot  deep.  If  you 
have  it,  some  old  mortar  and  leaf  soil  would  also 
be  helpful,  and  the  bed  should  be  well  done 
because  of  the  inability  of  doing  much,  save  mul¬ 
ching,  after  the  bed  is  planted.  We  would 
certainly  plant  at  once,  as  there  will  be  less  risk 
of  breaking  young  shoots  or  knocking  off  plump 
eyes.  Obtain  good  established  plants  in  pots. 
The  following  are  all  excellent  sorts:  Florida 
section. — Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  double  white  ; 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  lilac-blue,  double  ;  Belle 
of  Woking,  silver-grey,  double.  Lanuginosa 
section. — Henryi,  white;  nivea,  white:  Gem, 
large  blue  ;  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  blush-white, 
mauve  bars.  Patens  section. — Lady  Londes- 
borough,  bluish-mauve;  Miss  Bateman,  white,  a 
grand  flower  :  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  satiny- 
white  and  cream.  Jackmani  lection. — Jackmani 
alba,  .1.  superba,  Gipsy  Queen,  and  rubella. 
Viticella  section. — V.  rubra  granditlora  and 
Lady  Bovill,  greyish-bine.  All  the  above  are 
perfectly  hardy.  If  your  Clematis  niontana  is 
in  good  health  and  flowering  well  let  it  alone 
This  species  is  not  benefited  by  pruning  each 
year,  and  iB  best  when  allowed  to  grow  freely 
and  unchecked.  To  prune  it  now  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  flowering  of  next  spring.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  the  plant  has  become  too  rampant 
and  outlived  its  allotted  space,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  modify  it  somewhat.  This,  in  intelligent 
hands,  may  be  done  without  much  loss, 
however.] 

Planting  a  bed  of  Clematis  (E.  B.). 
— You  should  see  that  the  soil  is  of  good  depth 
— at  least  2  feet  of  fairly  rich  sandy  loam  ;  or 
if  heavy  or  of  a  clayey  nature,  some  leaf-soil  and 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  manure  should  be  added 
to  keep  it  open.  A  bed  not  more  than  7  feet 
aijrosji  doe  i  not  permit  of  much  s:ope  for  any 
^uf^gement  of  kinds,  but  the 


good  and  effective  way  on  a  rather  larger  scale : 
A  rod  or  bar  of  iron,  with  a  four-pronged  fork 
and  a  cap  or  ring  at  the  top,  should  be  placed 
first  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  be  of  a  height 
of  7  feet  out  of  ground.  From  the  top  ring 
wires  should  festoon  to  a  ring  at  the  outer  circle 
of  bed,  about  IS  inches  above  ground  seven 
of  these  festoon  wires,  each  carrying  a  plant 
trained  to  it.  Then,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  alternating  with  these  festoons,  other  and 
minor  festoons  may  appear,  fastened  in  the 
same  way,  anil  by  planting  all  on  the  outside, 
training  tho  plants  upwards,  and  allowing  a 
rather  free  growth,  a  good  display  of  blossom 
should  result.  Another  way  of  planting  would 
be  to  fix  some  Fir  poles — the  Larch  poles  of 
your  district  would  do  well — and  plant  against 
these,  or,  again,  some  old  root  stumps  of  trees, 
and  allow  the  Clematis  to  ramble  freely  over 
all.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  varieties  ot  Jack¬ 
mani  and  viticella,  of  the  former  Snow  White 
and  Jackmani  superba  and  rubella,  and  of  the 
latter  v.  rubra  and  v.  purpurea.  To  these  may 
be  added  Lord  Londesborough,  Miss  Bateman, 
John  G.  Veitch,  and  Fair  Rosamond,  of  the 
Patens  or  early- flowering  group.  This  selection 
would  provide  flowers  from  May  to  end  of 
September.  About  eighteen  plants  would  lie 
sufficient  if  of  good  size,  or  if  desirous  of  making 
a  quicker  display,  two  plants  of  each  kind  may 
be  planted  in  the  position  in  place  of  one.  We 
see  no  objection  to  spring  anil  summer  kinds  in 
tho  one  bed,  and  there  is  the  additional  charm 
of  seed  vessels  from  the  early  kinds  when  the 
later  ones  are  in  bloom. 

Iris  stylosa  not  flowering;.— A  plant  ol  lri< 
stylosa  planted  first  in  S.K.  angle  ot  house  wall  grew  »»ll 
and  increased  in  size,  lint  did  not  flower.  I  took  it  up 
after  three  years,  divided  and  replanted  it  at  foot  of 
dipi-ed  Yew-tree,  aspect  S.  and  very  sheltered,  soil  dry 
and  sandy.  It  has  been  there  three  year*,  lias  grown  into 
a  great  dump  and  seems  in  perfect  health,  liut  has  oner 
put  up  a  flowering  stem. — Madoc,  Salop. 

[We  presume  the  climatic  conditions  are 
opposed  to  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  and  that 
the  flower  sheaths  perish  in  the  embryo  stage,  m 
to  speak,  through  frost  and  cold.  This  view  is 
in  some  degree  supported  by'  the  fact  that  goal 
growth  ensues,  ana  with  no  flowering  to  in  any 
way  exhauat  the  vigour  of  tho  rhizomes  this  may 
continue.  You  should  carefully  lift  a  large 

filant  and  transfer  it  to  box,  or  pot,  or  frame, 
or  tho  winter,  and  in  tbit  way  try  and  indnw 
the  flower-spikes  to  come  away.  As  a  rule,  in 
those  places  too  cold  for  the  plant  to  flower  in 
winter,  a  good  crop  of  spikes  is  produced  in 
spring.  You  could  also  place  a  protection  of 
some  kind  about  the  best  clumps  as  they  stand— 
a  mat  or  screen,  for  example — on  the  cold  side. 
How  docs  the  plant  pass  the  winter,  and  is  the 
growth  much  killed  or  browned  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather  ?  The  only  other  cause  that  pro¬ 
motes  this  uncertainty  of  flowering  in  this  plant 
is  too  much  soil  and  too  much  root-room.  Many 
of  the  finest  clumps  we  have  seen  are  thore 
tightly  wedged  against  a  south  wall,  the  roots 
and  rhizomes  pressing  thereto.  When  the  roots 
are  thus  placed  there  is  a  sort  of  uniform  a3well 
as  retentive  warmth  existing  that  is  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit  to  this  Algerian  Iris.  The  first 
position  should  have  suited  tho  plant  well,  and 
in  all  probability  you  waited  hardly  long 
enough,  as  the  plant  requires  a  little  time  to 
become  well  established.  Do  not  break  tlm 
plants  up  again,  and,  early  in  April,  replant 
some  tightly  against  the  hottest  wall  you  have, 
taking  caro  to  keep  the  rhizomes  quite  near  tho 
surface.] 

Growing,  the  Everlasting  Pea.— I  should  f«l 
much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  cultivation  of  the  Everlasting  I‘ea  (lathy res) 

I  have  tried  sowing  the  seed,  but  the  seedlings  make  vert 
slow  progress.  The  plants  have  been  in  the  ground  three 
years,  ami  show  no  tendency  to  run  or  bloom.  Can  it  le 
increased  by  division  of  the  tuber?— C.  C. 

[There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  this 
plant  from  seeds  if  gone  about  in  the  right  way. 
Though  quite  hardy,  the  seeds  will  not— and  do 
not — germinate  freely  when  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  here,  not  infrequently,  mice  get  the 
bulk  of  them.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  sow  in 
boxes  or  pots  in  warmth  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
take  the  precaution  also  of  having  quite  fresh 
seeds.  Such  as  these  will  germinate  quite  freely 
in  spring,  when  it  will  pay  to  pot  them  off  and 
grow  in  a  frame  for  a  short  time.  Then,  hy 
planting  out  in  good,  rich  soil,  the  plants  would 
go  away  at  once  and  make  flowering  plants  » 
year  liter.  You  may,  however,  certainly  divide 
,o|dj  jfto^bj^  jl^ij^-tjlji^o^cpition  will  need  some  little 
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care.  It  will  help  you,  however,  if  you  first 
wash  away  all  soil  from  the  roots  and  take  a 
handfork,  and,  after  inserting  a  prong  into  the 
mass  at  a  likely  spot  below  tho  growth  summit, 
give  a  good  outward  wrench,  and  so  divide  the 
clump.  In  this  way  the  plant  is  often  rent 
asunaer  without  much  loss  or  sacrifice.  The 
peculiar  character  of  tho  root-stock  and  its  com¬ 
position  are  such  as  to  require  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  care,  and  the  leather-like  toughness  of  the 
grain  of  the  roots  renders  them  somewhat 
obstinate  as  compared  with  other  plants. 
Cuttings  may  bo  rooted  in  spring,  but  this  is 
rather  work  for  the  specialist  in  hardy  plants. 
Taken  all  in  all,  howevor,  we  consider  seeds  tho 
simpler  way,  and,  if  treated  as  above,  tho  moro 
successful  also.  The  seedlings  that  have  been 
threo  vears  in  tho  ground  should  bo  lifted  and 
pottou,  if  not  too  largo,  as  in  that  time  capital 
flowering  plants  should  have  resulted.  What 
Boil  are  tlioso  planted  in  that  no  progress  is  made 
all  this  time  ?] 

Lifting  and  storing  Dahlia  tubers. 

—  l'Vost  in  most  places  has  blackened  tho  foliago 
of  Dahlias  ere  this,  and  there  is  no  good  in 
leaving  tho  roots  any  longer  in  tho  ground,  and 
as  tho  ground  is  fairly  dry  tho  time  for  lifting 
is  most  favourable.  The  soil  will  crumble  from 
tho  tubers,  and  they  may  thus  bo  stored  in  a 
cloan  state.  A  groat  number  aro  spoilt  every 

fear  by  leaving  them  in  tho  ground  too  long, 
t  is  not  a  plant  that  ono  may  make  experiments 
with  or  loavo  to  frost  with  impunity.  When 
lifted  wo  know  they  aro  safe.  Dahlias  are 
among  tho  easiost  of  plants  to  koep  through  tho 
winter,  and  yot  they  aro  readily  spoilod.  Thoy 
should  not  be  kept  too  dry.  In  a  hot  structure 
tho  tubors  will  bogin  to  grow  again  too  soon, 
and  if  ovor  dry  they  will  wither.  A  cellar  is  an 
excellent  placo  to  store  them.  Cover  tho  tubers 
with  earth  ;  this  just  keeps  them  moist  enough, 
and  is  also  a  protection  from  frost.  Failing  an 
underground  room,  uso  tho  oarth  covering  in 
a  stable  or  outhouse,  and  over  this  put  some 
straw.  Here  thoy  will  be  snug  until  they  are 
wanted  to  start  into  growth  again.— H.  >S. 

Lilium  longifiorum  Takesima.— 

Occasionally  among  tho  vast  numbers  of  Lilium 
longillorum  sent  here  from  Japan  during  the 
winter  months  a  distinct  form  crops  up  which 
may  bo  readily  distinguished  from  any  other 
variety  of  L.  longifiorum  by  tho  exterior  of  tho 
unopened  buds  being  suffused  with  purple,  while 
tho  stem  is  also  of  a  blackish-purple  hue,  and  tho 
loaves  aro  longer  and  narrowor  than  those  of  the 
type.  Its  prominont  characteristics  are  far 
moro  pronounced  when  in  the  bud  state  than 
they  are  aftor  tho  flowors  are  oxpandod,  for  in 
this  latter  stago  tho  purplish  tingo  of  tho  ex¬ 
terior  to  a  groat  extent  disappears.  Thore  is  no 
difference  in  the  bulb,  henco  it  cannot  be 
solectcd  till  tho  flower-stem  has  pushed  up. 
Though  by  no  means  superior  from  a  floral  point 
of  view  to  tho  other  forms,  it  is  novorthelcss  in¬ 
teresting  as  an  examplo  of  tho  variability  to  bo 
found  in  Lilium  longifiorum.  Thus  wo  have 
from  Japan  this  particular  kind,  two  varie¬ 
gated  forms,  a  couple  at  least  quite  distinct 
from  a  floral  point  of  view,  and  from  Holland 
comes  tho  typical  L.  longifiorum,  inferior  in 
flower  to  all  the  others,  wliilo  in  addition  wo 
have  tho  geographical  form  of  L.  longifiorum, 
sent  hero  from  Bermuda  under  the  name  of 
L.  Harrisi. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


A  tenant's  right  to  remove  fruit-trees.— 

For  twenty-five  years  a  friend  has  occupied  a  house  as  a 
milk-house.  He  also  occupies  a  field  on  a  distinct  tenancy 
at  the  yearly  rental  of  £3  10s.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he 
made  a  part  of  this  field  into  a  garden  and  planted  fruit- 
trees  in  it,  from  which  he  has  made  a  part  of  his  living, 
lie  is  now  leaving  the  house,  and  is  also  giving  up 
possession  of  the  field,  including  the  garden.  Can  he 
remove  the  trees  he  has  planted  or  claim  compensation 
therefor  Exqcirrr. 

[Your  friend  cannot  remove  the  trees  he  has  planted, 
neither  can  he  claim  compensation.  The  Market  Gar¬ 
deners'  Compensation  Act  does  not  apply.— K.  0.  T.l 

Termination  of  lease  for  term  of  years  - 
compensation.— A  took  a  piece  of  dirty  land  of  B  on 
a  lease  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years.  B  has 
now  sold  the  land  to  C  without  giving  notice  of  the  sale, 
and  < '  now  receives  the  rent.  Tho  twenty-one  years  have 
now  expired,  hut  notice  to  quit  has  not  keen  gyfen>  When 
A  leased  the  land,  B  offered  to i  jrellJt  itoJiifti  for  kSoVi 
acre,  but  he  has  now  soUDltJMAiyifJ  ah  ac\.  flAiatu 
having  become  valuable  for  market  garden  purposes. 


Can  A  claim  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  of  whom  must  he  claim— B  or  Cl— Anxious  One. 

[It  was  not  incumbent  on  B  to  givo  A  any 
notice  of  tho  intended  sale.  No  notice  to  quit 
is  necessary  from  either  party,  as  the  tenancy 
terminates  without  notice  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  twenty-one  yoars.  A  may  claim 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  his  claim  must  be  against  C,  who  now 
receives  the  rent.  The  claim  may  be  made 
either  under  the  lease  (if  it  secures  compensa¬ 
tion  for  any  specific  improvement)  or  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  But  A  is  only 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  improvements 
comprised  in  tho  Third  Part  of  tho  Schedule  to 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  in  the  lease.  For  instance, 
ho  can  claim  nothing  for  cleaning  dirty  land. 
If  you  writo  again,  kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. — K.  C.  T.j 
Notlee  to  quit  market  garden  holding.— I 

am  a  farmer  and  market  gardener,  renting  aevon  acres  of 
land,  and  growing  flowers  and  vegetables  and  a  little  hay 
for  sale.  I  have  held  the  place  on  a  yearly  tenancy  for 
twelve  years,  subject  to  six  months’  notice  in  quit,  to  lie 

1  liven  in  March.  My  landlord  is  dead,  and  tho  place  has 
iecn  sold  subject  to  tenant  rights.  The  purchaser— a 
Jobbing  builder— now  wishes  mo  to  leave  at  Christmas,  and 
I  am  to  have  little  or  no  compensation.  I  have  a  written 
agreement  which  1  have  lost  or  mislaid.  Ilow  shall  I  stand 
os  regards  tho  agreement  f  I  entered  upon  tho  tenancy  in 
December.  Failing  production  of  tho  agreement,  to  what 
notice  am  I  entitled  ?  II  I  receive  notice  in  March  to  quit 
in  September,  to  what  compensation  am  I  entitled?— 
Kqi'irr. 

[It  is  of  no  great  congequonce  that  tho  agree¬ 
ment  is  lost ;  its  provisions  are  still  binding  upon 
both  you  and  tho  purchaser,  and  if  necessary 
you  can  obtain  from  tho  court  an  order  for 
inspection  of  tho  copy  in  your  landlord's  hands. 
You  say  yours  is  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  that 
you  entered  in  Decomber,  but  are  roquired  to 
quit  in  September,  pursuant  to  a  notice  given  in 
tho  preceding  March.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that, 
agreement  or  no  agreement,  the  purchaser  can¬ 
not  compel  jou  to  quit  at  Christmas,  and  so  you 
may  exact  your  own  terms  as  the  condition  of 
quitting  at  that  date.  If  vou  come  to  no 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  and  notice  iB  given  in 
March  to  quit  in  September,  you  will  have  to 
loavo  in  Septombor,  when  you  may  claim  com¬ 
pensation  under  tho  Market  Gardeners'  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  of  1805,  or  undor  your  agreement 
of  tenancy,  or  undor  both.  Without  Knowing 
moro  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  tho  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  you  hold,  and  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  improvements  for  which  you 
propose  to  claim,  I  cannot  say  to  what  com¬ 
pensation  you  aro  entitled,  nor  yot  how  your 
claim  should  be  made.  I  should  odviso  you  to 
ask  your  landlord  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
agreement.— K.  C.  T.j 


BEES. 

Feeding  Bees  in  straw  hive  (/faith- 
Ih hi). — It  is  lato  for  footling  stocks  for  winter, 
and  unless  the  weather  continues  unusually  mild 
tho  Bees  will  not  tako  artificial  food.  If,  how- 
over,  thcro  iB  a  circular  opening  at  the  top  of 
your  straw  hive  you  might  try  tho  Bees  with  a 
bottle  of  warm  syrup.  A  wido  mouthed  pickle 
bottle  makes  a  very  good  feeder,  if,  when  fillod 
with  syrup,  it  bo  tied  ovor  with  choose  doth  or 
muslin,  and  then  inverted  over  tho  hole.  The 
syrup  can  ho  made  by  adding  half  a  pint  of 
water  to  oach  pound  of  white  cane  sugar,  and 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  You  cannot  well  feed 
your  Bees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  as  the  ends 
of  the  combs  are,  usually,  very  close  to  the 
floor-board,  unless  you  adopt  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  putting  the  syrup  into  little  troughs 
made  out  of  Klder-rods,  inserting  them  through 
the  entrance  hole.  But  syrup  supplied  in  this 
way  would  soon  become  cold,  and  the  Bees 
would  rofuso  to  take  it.  If  thore  is  no  hole  at 
the  top  of  tho  hive  you  could  easily  cut  out  a 
circular  piece  of  straw-work  if  you  used  a  sharp 
dinner-knife  for  the  purpose  ;  the  Bees  would 
bo  but  very  little  disturbed  by  this  operation. 
You  wero  not  well  advised  as  to  outside  feed¬ 
ing,  as  the  usual  result  of  this  is  that  all  the 
Bees  in  tho  neighbourhood  are  attracted,  and 
much  robbing  and  fighting  ensue.  If,  as  you 
say,  your  Bees  worked  well,  maybe  they  do  not 
need  feeding,  and  their  stores  will  last  them  till 
spring  ;  but  if  thcro  is  any  doubt  on  this  point 
^Wlrv^ost  food  at  this  season  is  candy-cako. 
rajv  Jt^jnake  candy-cake  has  lately  | 
piajied  in  Gardening  Illustrated.— S.  8. vGr 1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

*  Questions.  —Quarts*  and  answers  an  inserted  in 
OaoDnuia  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  them 
rules :  AU  communications  thould  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addreeeed  to 
Die  Editor  of  Qardinikq,  37,  Southampton-gtrcct,  Covent 
Barden,  London.  Letter i  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pi'buhiirr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  additun  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  oh  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  mors 
than  three  trueries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnins  has  to  be 
tent  to  press  some,  time  in  adoanee  of  date  queries  can  not 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  PLOWHRS. 

Chrysanthemum  Harvest  Home (G.).—' When 

thin  was  introduced  a  low  years  since  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  thoac  interested  in  po  messing  a  range  of  colour 
in  the  early-fiowcring  varieties.  Its  rcddlah  •  crimson 
colour,  although  tipped  golden-vcllow,  makes  it  a  distinct 
flower  in  the  early  section.  Unfortunately  It  Is  ralhtr 
spare  in  its  growth. 

Maiden-hair  Pern  (Maiden  hair).— Wo  know  of 
no  method  to  so  dry  this  Fern  that  it  is  likely  to  bo  of 
any  service  in  decoration  in  the  future.  Tho  fronds  may 
lie  pressed  In  the  usual  way,  but  then,  of  course,  they 
would  he  as  fiat  as  a  pancake  when  quite  dry,  and  to 
attempt  to  alter  this  would  only  end  disastrously.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  drying  the  beauty  In  the  living  frond  Is  quite 
lost. 

Stocks  for  forcing  (ll.  hi.).— If  you  have  good 
plants  established  in  fi-inch  pols,  these  may  lie  placid  in 
a  temperature  of  t.’i  deg*,  at  once,  mid  steadily  grown  in 
this  host  till  flowering  tlmo.  Reeds  ol  these  intouded  lor 
forcing  should  ho  sown  In  early  spring  and  grown  on  in 
pots  Irom  the  start,  as  the  plants  are  impatient  of  being 
disturbed  frequently  at  the  root.  By  sowing  seeds  in 
May  and  again  in  June,  a  good  supply  could  lie  obtained, 
taking  the  stronger  for  tho  first  early  lot,  and  so  on  from 
each  batch  of  the  seedlings. 

Plants  for  small  town  garden  (Salisbury).— 
Such  things  as  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  in  variety,  ihe 
Aubrietins,  llepaticos,  Christmas  and  Lenten  Boses, 
several  dwarf  Campanulas.  Primula  Japonica,  P.  roars,  p. 
Sicboldl  in  variety,  I'.  Cashmcriana,  Trillium  grand!- 
Honim,  Flag  Irises,  Lilium  davuricum,  I..  Marta gon,  L. 
speciosiim,  L.  tigrinuni,  L.  oanadcnsr,  Spines  fllipendula 
pi  ,  8.  Aruncus,  S.  venusta,  Tufted  Panaiea,  Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  Pinks,  Thrift,  etc.,  are  among  things  likely  to 
suit  you.  Many  plants  prefer  euoh  a  spot,  and  are  ill  at 
ease  when  In  the  opposite  position.  You  should  certainly 
try  some  of  the  above. 

Pruning  Sweet  Brier-hedge  (O.  11.).— Rose- 
hedges  that  are  well  established  benefit  considerably  by 
liclng  cut  back  now  and  then.  In  your  case,  the  Sweet 
Brier,  having  In-come  top-heavy,  may  certainly  he  reduced 
ton  feet  in  height,  and,  where  possible,  we  should  advise 
you  to  cut  down  a  growth  here  and  there  level  with  the 
ground,  provided  you  do  not  produce  a  conspicuous  gap. 
This  tends  to  strengthen  the  lower  part  olthc  hedge,  and, 
ol  course,  adds  considerably  to  Its  beauty.  The  heat  time 
to  do  the  work  would  bo  early  in  February,  unless  there 
happens  to  he  sharp  Irost.  If  this  be  so,  then  seize  the 
first  opportunity  alter  this. 

Tree-Pwonles  (A.  J.  Hutchinson).— The  following 
arc  all  good  kinds  :  Princess  ol  Wales,  pure  white,  single  ; 
Anucna,  white ;  Apollo,  while,  shaded  yellow ;  Beatrice 
Kolway,  white,  gold  anthers ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Kclwny,  purest 
satiny  white,  grand  (lower  ;  Bijou  do  ( ’liusaii,  pure  white, 
scmi-doublo ;  ('has.  Rogler,  double  white.  If  grown  in 
pots,  liberal  root  room  should  be  given,  with  ample 
drainage  and  rich  soil.  A  quite  cool  greenhouse  is  the 
best,  so  that  the  plants  lie  not  unduly  hurried  into  bloom. 
II  grown  in  the  open  garden  a  sheltered  bed  of  rich  loam 
should  lie  given.  A  north-westerly  aspect  in  the  open  Is 
good,  because  of  the  more  uniform  temperature  prevail¬ 
ing. 

Chrysanthemums  —  when  to  Insert  the 
cuttings  (S.  H.  Craeen).— Toko  cuttings  nl  any  time 
in  November  or  December,  or  within  a  wotk  or  two  after 
the  plants  are  cut  down.  As  soon  os  the  flowering  is  over, 
cut  hack  the  main  stem  to  within  a  lew  Inches  ol  its  base, 
afterwards  slaodingthe  not*  on  the  greenhouse  bench,  or, 
better  still,  on  some  of  the  shelves  near  tho  glass.  Keep 
tile  soil  fairly  moist,  and  in  a  short  time  the  small  shoots 
at  the  base  will  begin  to  grow.  When  these  y-oung  shoots 
are  some  :t  inches  to  I  inches  in  length  they  should  be 
detached  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  lower  liases  trimmed  off, 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  nt  once,  using  some  light  gritty 
compost  for  the  purpose.  The  cutting  should  he  cut 
straight  through  just  below  a  Joint. 

Improving  clay  Boll  (J.  C.  II.).— It  you  can  add 
to  your  clay  soil  some  few  inches  thickness  of  street- 
sweepings  and  manure,  It  should  do  great  good.  Then 
you  could  plant  on  it  Gooseberry  and  Black  Currant 
bushes  and  Raspberries,  also  putting  Strawberry  plants  on 
the  surface  for  some  three  years  at  least.  We  do  not 
know  of  any-  way  by  which  you  could  render  the  ground 
more  profitable.  Or  you  could  plant  on  it  in  the  spring 
Up-to-Dat«  Potatoes,  and  when  those  wero  off  in  tho 
autumn  following  with  Cabbages,  C'oleworts,  and  Winter 
Greens.  You  tray,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  even  plant  the 
ground  with  good  Blackberries,  training  them  to  poles 
like  Itasphcrries,  or,  if  preferred,  with  strong-growing 
garden  Roses. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  from  seed  (George 
Xecitl).—1 The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  early  in  January. 
Select  a  frame  or  plot  of  ground,  or  some  boxes  would  do, 
where  birds  and  mice  can  be  kept  away.  Provide  good 
drainage  and  well  dig  the  soil.  About  3  inches  of  the  top 
soil  should  have  phnty  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
whole  levelled  ;  then  sow  the  seed  in  drills.  Do  not  place 
the  sced  too  deep,  not  more  than  half-an-inch.  Press  the 
soil  finplj' after  shwiiig,  and  then  water  well.  Cover  tho 
(ramapr  hoxrwith  gloss,  nr,  11  in  the  border  outdoors,  a 
epyei-ing  qfjitnal)  ^es''i]'g«li>i)p-isedWvire-netting  would  do, 
>.  G7  I  placing  boards  oh  edge  around  the  lied.  In  the  meantime, 
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gather  the  seeds  and  insert  the  pods  in  some  pots  of  soil, 
completely  burying  them.  Allow  them  to  remain  thus 
until  ready  for  sowing,  the  husks  may  lie  then  readily 
removed.  Mix  n  little  dry  sand  with  the  seeds  and  rub  them 
together,  so  that  they  become  well  separated  from  each 
other.  The  young  seedlings  will  appear  in  April  and  May 
and  onwards.  Give  plenty  of  air  when  you  sec  them  peer¬ 
ing  just  above  the  soil.  The  one  great  thing  to  guard 
against  after  this  is  damp,  the  tiny  little  plants  being  much 
given  to  dump  ofT,  hence  the  need  of  care. 

Climbing  plants  for  wall  of  conservatory 
(R  Ihwkrrorth)  — There  is  scarcely  any  plant  existing 
that  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly 
and  other  pests  Some  of  the  best  climbing  plants  are 
the  blue  and  white  forms  of  Plumbago  erpensi*.  Aspara¬ 
gus  pluniosus,  too,  is  an  excellent  plant,  also  Tibouehina 
mocranlha,  and  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  a  lovely  plant, 
flowering  for  several  months  each  year.  The  red  and 
while  forms  of  Lapngcria  arc  also  excellent  plants  tor  the 
position,  I  hough  ot  slower  growt  h.  Clematis  indivisu 
lohata  is  also  a  good  plant,  flowering  in  spring.  The  four 
kinds  lir»t  named  would  not  only  give  variety,  hut  an 
almost  constant  supply  ol  bloom  and  foliage  the  year 
tlirouch. 

Mnrechal  Nlel  Rose  In  a  12-lnch  pot  (Mr«. 
Bomber).— Your  plant  does  not  appear  lobe  particularly 
vigorous,  and  we  should  certainly  advocate  planting  it  in  a 
lied  in  the  greenhouse.  If  possible,  make  a  hole  for  it, 
:!  feet  wide  and  :i  feel  deep.  Take  out  all  the  soil,  and  put 
in  bottom  of  hole  fi  inches  of  broken  pots,  bricks,  stones, 
or  clinkers.  Then  1111  up  hole  with  good  loam,  which  you 
could,  doubtless,  obtain  locally,  mixing  with  the  loam 
about  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure,  preferably  from  the 
cow-yard,  liaise  the  soil  some  1  Inches  or  5  inches  above 
the  level,  then  take  out  sufficient  to  admit  placing  the  ball 
of  earth  attached  to  the  plant,  first  removing  the  crocks, 
b  it  not  otherw  ise  disturbing  it.  See  that  this  ball  of  earth 
is  well  wetted  before  you  place,  it  in  the  hole.  Vou  will  not 
need  to  prune  it  this  year,  but  in  February  you  may  just 
shorten  the  lateral  shoots  a  little,  then  you  can  turn  the 
flue  to  account.  A  south  aspect  is  decidedly  best  for  this 
llosc.  After  the  pruning,  keep  the  growths  syringed  with 
cold  water  every  bright  morning,  but  do  not  give  much 
water  at  the  root  until  young  shoots  are  well  advanced, 
s  iy,  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  length. 

Chrysanthemums  falling  to  develop 
crown-buds  (One/aiil  Reader).—  We  have  carefully 
reail  and  re-read  your  letter  explaining  your  method  of 
cultivating  Chrysanthemums,  and  although  you  say  your 
plants  Were  stopped  ill  the  usual  way,  at  dates  to  suit  the 

dilTerent  varieties,  and  no  crown-buds  succeeded  this 
operation  in  due  course,  as  is  usual,  we  can  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Insect  lasts  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  You  also  mention  that  prior  to  the  final  polling 
the  plants  were  pot-bound.  This,  undoubtedly,  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  extent  in  laying  the  plant  open  to 
attacks  of  insect  pests,  which  abound  at  that  time.  Vou 
may,  perhaps,  remember  at  the  time  the  buds  should  have 
appeared  that  file  |>oiiit  of  the  shoots  was  eaten  out, 
causing  them  to  break  out  into  fresh  growth  again.  We 
have  seen  this  rei>ealedly.  and  have  traced  out  the  cause 
of  failure  to  insects.  If  you  had  sent  us  a  portion  of 
growth  at  the  time,  we  could  have  told  yon  dcllnitcly. 
Iii  all  our  c\|iorionco  we  have  never  known  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  fail  to  develop  crown-buds,  except  in  the  case  of 
plants  attacked  liv  Ir.scct  pests.  Imring  the  slimmer 
season  it  is  a  good  rule  to  dust  the  points  of  the  shoots 
occasionally  with  Tobacco-powder. 

VEGETABLES. 

Basic  slag  fJ(tct_).-Give  a  cwt.  as  a  II  rat  dressing, 
and  if  need  l«-  repeat  with  a  similar  or  larger  dose  a  month 
hence.  A  uniform  distribution  is  at  all  times  necessary. 

Celery  running  to  seed  (Darenirn).— Very  early 
sown  and  planted  I  'elery  Invariably  IkiIIs.  If  seed  he  sown 
about  May,  always  soon  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
then  it  does  not  bolt.  Still,  something  depends  on  how 
the  young  plants  are  treated,  ns  if  allowed  to  become 
thick,  starved,  ami  weak  in  the  |iols  or  pans,  the  plants 
will  ollen  bolt  away  early.  Vou  cannot  well  have  the 
ground  too  rich  for  I  'elery.  as  if  is  a  gross  feeding  plant. 
For  first  early  purposes  the  best,  ns  a  rule,  is  White 
Incomparable,  Sandringham,  or  Ivirly  Gem.  Very  tall, 
free-growing  varieties  are  last  later.  Seed  should  never 
lie  saved  from  any  varieties  that  do  not  stand  well. 

Wlreworins  In  manure  (R.  Oxford).  —We  much 
doubt  w  hether  the  insects  in  your  peat  Moss  fitter  manure 
are  the  true  vvireworin.  These  hav  e  rather  pale  yellowish 
skins.  Possibly  yours  Is  one  of  the  brown  hard  millipedes. 
Tire  best  thing  lo  do  is  lo  turn  the  manure  once  a  week, 
and  in  the  process  ninny  of  the  insects  can  he  picked  out. 
Still  farther  you  will  do  (lie  immure  good  if  you,  in  the 
turning,  freely  smother  it  with  soot.  We  have  not 
previously  heard  of  Muss  litter  breeding  Insect  js'sls,  mid 
think  that  the  eggs  of  the  insects  may  have  got  into  the 
warm  manure  ami  tfius  soon  become  hatched. 

Malt  dust  manure  (A.  /U.-M.dt  dust,  like  Rape 
dust,  both  products  ol  vegetable  seeds,  makes  n  very 
useful  manure,  la-cause  it  is  vegetable  matter  and  contains 
plant  food  elements,  especially  nitrogen.  It  is  best  when 
spread  over  flic  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  peck  to  20  Ih.  per  rod  early  in  the  winter;  ami  forked 
In.  as  It  lakes  some  time  to  decompose  no  as  to  lie  av  ail¬ 
able  as  manure  for  the  spring  crops.  It  Is  very  useful  for 
practically  any  crop,  but  as  we  have  said,  should  he  not 
only  applied  in  the  winter,  hut  also  he  forkeil  in  to  mix 
it  witli  the  soil,  and  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  ns  a 
mulch. 

Old  Asparagus-bed  (Arj/arauu*).  If  you  deter¬ 
mine  to  remove  your  twenty-years-old  Asparagus-bed  that 
is  yet  doing  so  well,  you  w  ill  have  to  submit  lo  a  great 
loss  as  it  is  useless  tii  think  ol  moving  the  old  roots  to  a 
Iresh  bed.  You  cun  lift  them,  block  them  in  close 
together  with  soil  about  them  iii  a  dark  cellar  next  spring, 
and  in  that  way  you  may  get  some  very  early  blanched 
Asparagus.  Then  the  roots  may  be  thrown  away.  To 
make  a  fresh  bed  trench  a  piece  of  ground  24  inches  deep, 
bury  down  beneath  the  top  soil  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
and  fork  in  a  dressing  of  short-manure  into  the  top  soil. 
Get  young  plants  from  a  nursery  two  years  old  early  ill 
April,  and  plant  those  In  broad,  Hat  drills/Teh  apart  and 

two  years  planted.  ( 


Tf/ne. — 1,  Mere  de  M  linage  ;  2,  Maltster;  3,  King  of  the 


chrysalides 
Hie  soil  dur 
the  best  cot 


wheel  away,  burying  it  down  in  trenches,  the  top  soil  •leiieraon.— jco.jl  o.,  uams.-i,  v  veoaies  st 
about  flic  bushes  down  -to  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  Germain ;  2.  Beurrc  Wei ;  3,  Not  recognised ;  4,  Norfcsk 
fresh  soil  Iron,  the  vegetable  quarters.  Then  you  may,  if  ,V‘a,,l'n,;  °>,leP  N°l,lc,;,.U’  Beurre  dc  bapmuraont  — 
vnu  I, refer  n.lni.i  1 1,7.  V  .  and  /‘.—Pickering  Seedling. - Mi**  IF iWkiwu.— Apple 


with  Hellebore  powder  the  moment  the  caterpillars  ?ecuung.-—u.  tv.  ^orn,or.n—i,  .veurre  met ;  z.  stane 
appear,  doing  it  when  the  bushes  an-  damp.  j.0,u  d  ''l'11'  •  Louise  lionnc  de  'ererv  ;  4  Beurri 

11  1  d  Anjou.  The  numbers  on  the  Apples  had  left  the  fruit. 

Ventilating  viliory  fir.  S.).— Ventilation  is  of  The  larger  one  is  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  the  small,  r 

great  benefit  to  \  ines  after  the  crop  has  been  cleared,  and  one  is  Foam's  Pippin. - IF.  II.  B.,  H'itta.— B,  Mari,. 

it  may  l,c  continued  both  night  and  day  if  no  plants  I/vuisc  d'l'ccie ;  f.  Bcurrti  Diel.  Yes,  pruning  out  some 
needing  protection  Irom  frost  occupy  the  house.  Provided  of  the  useless  wood ,  thus  giving  more  light  and  air  to  the 
tlie  house  is  not  required  for  any  oilier  pur|>osc  Ilian  for  tree,  would  do  good  and  assist  in  stopping  cracking  of  the 

the  Vines,  it  does  no  harm,  but  rather  benefits  the  l  ines  fruit. - Minor,  A.  II.  Pears,  76,  Josephine  de 

to  expose  them  to  moderate  frost.  The  season  has  been  Haliucs ;  Tii,  Williams'  lion  Chretien,  second  crop ;  Apple.. 

favourable  for  the  fully  ripening  of  the  wood,  particularly  pis,  ijueen  f  'aroline  ;  lmt,  Adam's  I’carinain. - II.  0.  R 

of  (ho  Black  Hamburgh,  otherwise  a  little  fire-heat  and  —The  I’ear  isGlou  Morccau,  somewhat  out  of  character, 
modified  v  entilation  are  advisable  to  ripen  up  tho  buds,  probably-  owing  to  soil  influence. 

It  is  only  in  wet  and  sunless  seasons  when  such  a  course  is 

needed.  When  there  is  no  heating  apparatus,  tho  only  BDn,m  oner  Tina 

help  that  can  he  afforded  is  to  ventilate  so  os  to  husband  BfciUKl  ItrsPLIlSM. 

all  solar  warmth  possible  in  early  autumn.  Queri*!.— Kindly  say  how  many  you  want,  and  the 

_  .  _  ,  .......  ,  height  of  your  wall,  etc.  lfo  you  wish  to  grow  11. P.  or 

Lifting  Vine  roots  (Gardener).— It  was  surely  a  Tea  Roses? - J.  A.,  Bhilh.— Not  at  all  unusual  when  the 

great  mistake  to  plant  your  Vine  with  the  roots  suit  plants  get  old. - Amateur. -See  article  on  “Ferns  in 

down  vertically  instead  of  spreading  them  out  Hat !  It  porous  Pots  "  In  our  issuo  of  December  1  '1*0. — 
was  impossible  to  expect  that  a  Vine  could  do  well  so  C.  A.  ,M.-PIant  strong  healthy  Pincs-oiic  year  see, I- 
planted.  You  had  better  lilt  the  roots  at  once,  even  if  all  lings  and  one  vrBr  transplanted.  They  will  soon  grow 

the  leaves  have  not  fallen.  Get  them  out  as  carefully  ns  up  and  clioko  the  Grass. - Mar/arila.— YVc  fear  you 

you  can,  then  well  fork  up  Hie  bottom  soil,  relay  the  roots  can  do  nothing  to  the  tree.  It  is  a  very  unsatisf acton 
flat,  spread  out  evenly,  then  cover  up  about  I  inches  deep  town  tree  Vou  ought  to  plant  a  Carmine  Pillar  or 

with  top  line  soil.  Hut  lo  this  you  should  add  some  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  against  It. - Con- 1 ant  llatder.- 

wood-ashes  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  peck  to  a  harrow-  Apply  to  Amos  Perry,  Winchmorc-hill,  London,  N. — 
load  of  soil,  also  about  a  pint  of  bone-flour.  W  hen  you  •/'.  Reins.— Sec  ••  Garden  Work  "  for  this  week's  issue.- - 
have  properly  planted,  then  lay  over  the  border,  to  exclude  /j.-Thc  leaf  of  the  Sycamore  has  been  attacked  by  a 
frost ,  about  2  inches  thickness  of  tree-leaves,  Imt  not  cold,  minute  fungus,  which  is  always  in  evidence  in  this  tree, 
wet  stull.  Cut  back  the  laterals  or  last  season  s  growths  There  arc  also  traces  of  it  in  the  other  leaf  vou  send. — 
very  hard.  You  will  have  to  get  these  stronger  before  R._y0u  ought  to  have  put  your  plants  into  a  fairly 
you  will  •'ct  fruit.  warm  house,  iu  which  you  nnould  keep  them  during  the 

Overgrown  fruit-trees  ( IF.  C.).— If  you  hard  cut  *in,l,c'r-  They  will  not  live  In  an  unheated  house.— 


branches,  taking  earo  to  put  some  pierce  of  cloth  or  canv  as  aro  dealt  with  on  p.  407.  Sec  note  on  "  I, island r.x 
round  the  stems  that  the  cord  docs  not  chafe  tho  bark,  macrantha  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  lo,  i>.  4*4. — -II.  S.— We 
and  can  then  pull  them  partially  down  so  that  they  will  would  adv  isc  you  tocut  it  down  hard  next  spring  in  order 

remain  so,  the  ends  of  the  cords  being  fastened  to  stout  V.'  c.Jt  a  strong  shoot  to  start  from  the  bottom. - Mr.-. 

pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  you  would  get  rid  of  the  A.  -Sanders.— Kindly  send  sample  of  tho  Celery  you  rein 
trouble  on  tho  one  hand,  and  help  to  make  the  trees  all  1°. — -Santa  lloia.— Please  make  your  query  a  little 
the  more  fruitful  on  the  other,  You  could  also  then  give  “Ore  definite.——* .  ShUlttot.— Your  beat  plan  will  lie  to 
some  moderate  priming.  Tho  flve-ycar-piaiited  trees  are  gel  a  copy  of  The  English  I-lower  Garden  from  thu 
not  too  old  to  lift  and  transplant.  Do  it  at  once  with  office,  price  16s.  Od  ,  post  free.— —//.  S.  Fineh.—leara 
great  care,  opening  wide  holes  and  carefully  preserving  5?0.'ir  c!  "l'.  'P  to  identify-. - J.R.  Jam'-.— 


Holiday’s  “  Villa  Gardening  "  from  this  office,  price  (is.  fid. 
- Rode  Rn in-.— See  reply  to  “G.  I>,"  re  "  Worms  on 


Decaying  Apple-tree  (IF. 


K.).— Without  Law 


doubt  your  4u-year-old  Apple-tree  has  been  badly  treated 
ill  having  large  limbs  cut  from  it  and  leaving  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  unprotected.  The  decay  resulting  seems  lo  have 
gone  deep.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  cut  clean  out  tho 


)).  476. - J.  T.  Dickton. — Nee  reply  lo 


'  M.  C  "  re  "  Lawn  Grass  dressing."  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  fi, 
'.  422.  mid  reply  to  "Jack  ”  oil  this  page. 

Catalogues  received.  —  llaage  and  Schmidt. 


rotting  stum,-,  lower  down,  then  coat  over  the  surfaces.  ZfsTeUfnr  Ts  /TT-Pcte,  [  ' 

alter  paring  them  smooth  with  a  knife,  with  Stockholm  t.  '  „'mLi  *  / 

tar  or  boiled  linseed-oil?  If  you  cannot  do  that,  then  7,^,1  i,M  /;s^  //  M  ' 

scrape  out  cleanly  all  the  decaying  matter  you  can,  then  n.-llardu  llerhge'oo*  an, I  Al,n,„  I  loot-. 

get  a  solution  of  soft-soap,  clay,  and  a  |  pint  of  parallln  .....  ......... 

to  a  gallon  mixed  well  In.  and  with  a  paint-brush  well  WALTHAMSTOW  URBAN  DISTRICT 

paint  over  the  wood  thus  exposed.  After  that  is  dry,  1  nHmo  'Jr",,", "  °  ■  nil/l 

then  till  ill  with  cement  and  face  it  off  neatly.  Sucli  an  COUNCIL 

old  tree  simply  needs  that  it  should  lie  occasionally  ......  — 

thinned,  hut  not  pruned  hard.  Should  any  young  shoots  TO  HOK  I  ICUL I  URAL  iiUILDKK.S. —  I  ho 
break  out  on  the  main  stems  or  branches,  rub  them  ell  Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  are  prepared  in 
early  in  the  summer  before  they  become  strong,  roccivo  Tenders  for  I  lie  erection  of  Greenhouses  at  Uuyd 

Park,  Forest-road,  and  the  Cemetery,  lyueen s-road.  Wal- 
'  IhauiMow,  in  accordance  with  particulars,  which  may  be  ir 

V  Anil  • ommuniralion *  mwr'iin  dan/,  or  fruit*  spe-ted  on  and  nfler  Monday,  Uic  l«h  instant,  atUw  ollico  ol 

rent  In  name  *hm,ld  almau*  a . no,!ann  the  ,lareel.  »'rL  'V  ?.“<* A.M  LC.h..  Engineer  to  tho  Counnl. 

irhieli  rhnitld  he  addrr**eito  the  Kiutok  of  Oaruksixu  KoaIs-I  l«o.ler!i,  ciclonvcil  "Tender  for  Grocnliou'o.'  inml 
*  1.1*1  STIIATKI1,  -I. ,  Bool ham /ifon-sf  reel ,  Bleat  id.  II  .0.  Ao  be  Celiveresl  lo  the  uodersigned  by  5  o'clock,  p  m..  on  Frid.). 
in  ore  Ilian  four  kind *  ot  frail *  or  flower*  for  naintiuj  Hie  23rd  instant. 


thmtlil  be  tent  at  one  lime.  The  Council  ilo  not  bind  thciii'ijvea  to  accept  the  lowcit  or 

Names  Of  plants.— //ec/or.— Varieties  of  Alter-  "n>  "l  "r'  R  J.  GOWF.N, 

nanlhera.  Raise  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  on  a  hot-lied.  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

- II.  I>.  /•'.—Rose  Gloirc  Lyotinaise. - S.  H.  /*.—  The  Town  Mail,  Wallhsmavow,  8lh  November.  l'JOB- 

Maiden-hair  tree-  (Salishuria  adiantifolia). - K.  Simond*.  - — 

—Unite  impossible  lo  name  from  such  a  dried  up  scrap.  GOOD  CHEAP  CLASS. 

- Mi**  Wottn*.— Llnarla  vulgaris  Peloria. - Fred.-  ....  „ 

We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florist's  flowers. - O'.  If-  Alutav*  in  .lock,  largo  or  smalLpianlRfe.,  in  the /oUmcin,**-. 

CeanoUniM  nzureuw. -  H*.  M<in>hrr*on.—l,  I'haeella  J?  J2  IJ  ?S  Suy!S 

tanacelifolia ;  2.  I'olygom.m  cuspklatum. - S.  A.-  J  'J  «  <  “giS  Kll 

Stern  be  rgla  lutca. - Mr*.  Uniter.  The  Purple  Clary  inn  flSXiS—  y  8  by  13ioo  f«n  Loxm  l*4  ' T  **  Snu'aasiar, 

(Halvia  I iorniinum).  -Aliee  Doiriis.rard.-Ncrine  undu-  ‘“hs.  15-o^  }  15/*  *  4th«,  21-ot  }  18/- l/6perloxoitrs 

lata.  See  note  In  issue  of  Nov.  10,  p.  4S4. - M. A. Shine.  m...  — ,  .io,x,  nkon.  mrtt 

—Clematis  cirrliosa.— M.  C.  Kliot.— The  Scarlet-fruited  .mill  quamSi/..  Special  Linos.  -8  by  6,94*1. 


Thorn  (C'rataigus  coeoinca),  native  of  North  America. -  l3  ?M3  hy*9,  16^?.,  fev  T^l^iT,  Tli/per  bo»- 

Mutant  IF.  1‘riehard. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  la  extra  for  3r<U.  Putty.  28  lb..  2s.  6d  Paint,  4d-  per  lb. 

Chrysanthemums. - J.  F.  A.  G.— Aster  lun  is :  2,  Aster  l’ut  free  on  rail  in  London.  Package  froe.  All  glass  is  trail 

Novto-Angliai  ruber ;  3,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  Robert  Parker :  direct  from  stock  at  my  warehouse  (not  from  wharf),  ^re¬ 


direct  from  stock  at  my 


6-oa,  !3s. ;  21-or...  lfii.  per  tw»- 
13  lb.,  2s.  6.1  Paint,  4<L  per  lb. 
Package  free.  All  glass  Is  seal 
rehouse  (not  from  wharf),  care- 
od  to  bo  in  sound  condition  before 


4.  Aster  Nhorti.  Tlie  two  plants  you  menu  arc  no  fully  examined,  and  guaranteed  to  lio  in  sound  condition  before 
1°"^. ‘>rcthrU"'  ^  OhryaanUiomum  tajjdjj.  -  J?®* 


v ~  J  ooniiMor  tho  ailTWit-ftKi*  cf  buying  dlwi  from  Block 

maximum.  houlMJ^  A„  KlaM  lB  p^-ked.  put  dlroot  on  rmU,  ri»k  of 

Names  of  fruit.—/'1.  R.  —  ltipo  I’ear,  Autumn  breakage  very  slight.  Before  placing  orders  with  agent. 
Bergamot ;  other,  Bcurri  Banco.  Flat  Apple  not  recog-  please  write  for  wholesale  prices  to-J.  B.  ROBINSON, 
nisod  ;  other,  Cornish  Gllllflower.  Through  pulling  In  Wholuaale  Glass  Merchant,  31.  Moor-lano,  London, 
rotten  Pear  all  Urn  labels  had  got  detached. - Jam**  K.C.  OmiUtiuous  advertiser  In  this  pape-r  for  otsr  14  ysaia 

Pippins^;’  ^^IJutoli^CttlHn.—^l claim— -V'vyelhi^Jton  THE  RIGHT  THING  IN  THE  RICHT  PLACE 

5f«T*?fJ?l  ^mdo"8?3?ffgMn.b®  ®?°r  “ffil  k"o« 

toxs  Pomona ;  13,  Chelmsford  Wonder;  L,  Gascoignes  nM  b1,oui  it  if  you  read  our  Illustrated  Book  ((reel  on  t»" 

Scarlet  Seedling;  20,  Court  of  Wick. - BiiruvK.  -  r,,  .ii.auest  nml  host  way  of  building  and  rooflng  with  the  fatnou' 

Tyler's  Kernel ;  fi,  Bess  Pool ;  7,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  8,  “RED  HAND”  I-'elts.  Ask  your  ironmonger  for  It,  0' 
Bjeedon  Pippin. - A\  S.  Cheadle,  Staff*.— 1,  Yorkshire  write  to— 

JfW&fn  ’  Greening. - M r«._  R*  i  D.  ANDERSON  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Jeauly  of  Kent,  had  epedmen. - IF.  R:,  I  (L<XqAn  //ORkIb,  BELFAST. 


ojf.  i4caMe  writ«  for  wholoBAle  pricua  to— u.  B.  ROBINSOlff 
hi  Wholesale  Glass  Merrhant,  31.  Moor-lano,  London. 
,L. .  K.C.  Contiiiuoun  aiivertiser  in  this  iiapt-r  for  over  14  yuan 


Not  recognised;  3,  Nonpareil. - A.  Chrulopherton.— 

King  ol  the  l'lppinx  ;  S,  Fenrn's  Pippin. - Bath. — 10, 

Cox's  Pomona;  13,  Chelmsford  Wonder;  17.  Gascoigne's 

Scarlet  Socdlmg  ;  20,  Court  of  Wick. - Buruxlt.—h, 

Tyler's  Kernel ;  II,  Bess  Pool ;  7,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  8, 
Bjeedon  Pippin. - ft'.  S.  Cheadle,  Staff*.—),  Yorkshire 


Tyler's  Kernel ;  I),  Bess  Pool ;  7,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  8, 
Breedon  Pippin. — S.  S.  Cheadle,  staff*.— 1.  Yorkshire 
Gnvening  ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  S.  ljuooii  Caroline  ;  t)J  I. 

y«piern  Greening. - Mr*.  S.  S.  BaneMoni.—l,  New  I 

slJvrabornden ;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth;  3.  pihWiifetcQn 
Aeauty  of  Kent,  liad  epedmen. - IF.  fir,  .Veieeiatle'.bn  > 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  SOIL 
AND  CLIMATE. 

Such  a  soil  as  that  described  by  “  J.  C.  R.”  is 
quite  unsuitable  for  Strawberries,  and  probably 
for  almost  all  other  fruits,  though  I  should 
imagine  that  it  would  suit  Raspberries  and 
Black  Currants  fairly  well.  Had  I  to  grow 
Strawberries  on  such  land  as  this,  I  should  do 
so  chiefly  in  raised  beds,  each  about  5  feet  wide, 
with  three  rows  of  plants  apiece,  and  alleys 
1  foot  to  2  feet  deep  between.  A  plentiful 
admixture  of  burnt  soil  and  old  mortar  or  lime- 
rubbish  of  some  kind  would  also  probably  prove 
very  beneficial.  Royal  Sovereign,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  all  other  respects,  is  a  very  “  soft  ”  fruit. 
This,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  is  practi¬ 
cally  its  only  fault,  and  especially  in  case  of  a 
few  showery  or  “  dripping  ”  seasons  occurring, 
will  lead  to  its  being  discarded  to  a  great 
extent  by  thousands  of  growers,  both  private 
and  in  the  trade.  Here,  where  the  soil  is  light, 
thin,  and  poor  in  character,  and  if  anything  too 
well  drained  (being,  in  fact,  the  “  rotten  rock  ” 
referred  to  in  “  J.  C.  R.’s”  letter),  a  consider¬ 
able,  and,  indeed,  a  large  number  of  the 
berries  of  Royal  Sovereign  (and  chiefly  the 
finest,  of  course)  rotted  on  the  ground  lost 
season,  although  we  had  only  a  few  wet  days 
in  May  and  early  June,  and  tho  plants  were 
growing  on  a  warm  southerly  slope,  with  every 
ray  of  sun  there  was.  In  fact,  out  of  more  than 
a  dozen  leading  varieties  it  wob  the  worst  in  this 
respect.  But  what  can  one  look  for  in  a  variety 
of  which  one  of  the  parents  is  that  wretched 
variety  “Noble,”  whose  only  good  points  are 
size  and  earliness?  The  wonder  is  that  it 
(Royal  Sovereign)  is  so  good  as  it  is  I 

My  advice  to  “  J.  C.  R.”  is,  after  adopting,  as 
far  os  possible,  the  method  recommended  above, 
to  plant  a  good  batch  of  Keen's  Seedling,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  try  a  hundred  or  two  of  this  good 
old,  but  sadly-neglected,  variety.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  hardy,  robust,  and  vigorous  Straw¬ 
berry,  and  a  heavy  cropper,  while  the  firm- 
textured  and  finely -flavoured  berries  are  freely 
produced  over  a  long  period.  This  Straw¬ 
berry  will,  in  my  own  experience,  fruit  freely 
and  well  in  unfavourable  soil,  in  shady 
positions,  in  confined  town  gardons,  and  under 
other  conditions  where  no  other  variety  would 
do  any  good  to  speak  of.  I  have  recommended 
it  in  scores  of  cases,  and  when  grown  with  tho 
same  amount  of  care  it  has  always  proved  equal 
if  not  superior  to  most  of  the  newer  kinds.  Sir 
J.  Paxton  is  also  worth  a  trial,  being  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  a  firm-fleshed  variety  also.  Another 
excellently  flavoured  and  exceptionally  hardy 
Strawberry  is  Dr.  Hogg.  This  I  have  hud 
grand  on  a  heavy  and  oold  clay  soil  where  night 
frosts  were  common  in  May  and  oven  June,  and 
it  always  cropped  more  or  less  well,  but  I  have 
not  tried  it  on  a  light  formation.  President,  I 
should  have  thought,  would  have  done  better  ; 
it  is  a  good  kind  for  a  light,  dry  soil,  but  one 


soil  like  mine  I  should  not  have  expected  Straw¬ 
berries  to  thrive  at  all,  it  being  light,  poor, 
thin,  over-drained,  and  totally  deficient  of  lime. 
Yet  they  succeed,  on  the  whole,  excellently, 
though  some  are  quite  different  in  some  respects 
(earliness,  etc  )  from  what  I  have  known  them 
elsewhere.  Of  course  they  require  to  be  well 
“  fed,”  and  the  ground  must  also  be  limed. 
For  Strawberry  -  growing  give  me  the  rich 
sandstone  loam  of  Worcestershire  and  Hereford¬ 
shire  before  anything  elso.  B.  C.  R. 

I  lie.  of  Man. 

FRUIT-TREES  FOR  WALLS. 

(Reply  to  Stafford  Gilbert.) 

The  fruit-trees  most  likely  to  Buit  your  wall 
spaces  numbering  1  to  8  would  be  Plums  and 
Pears.  Cherries,  especially  Morellos,  would  do 
well,  and  so  also  would  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants.  The  Currants  are  often  very  useful 
wall  grown,  because  they  can  be  covered  up,  and 
so  protected  from  birds,  wasps,  and  rain,  and 
kept  till  late  in  tho  summer.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  usually  grown  as  cordons,  two  or 
throe-branched.  Three  good  Plums  would  be  : 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Monarch,  and  Count 
d’Atthem’s  Gage  for  the  north- east  aspect.  The 
first  and  last  are  rich  dessert  sorts,  the  other  an 
excellent  black  cooking  Plum,  and  all  are  free 
bearing.  Three  good  late  Pears  would  be: 
Doyennt1  du  Comice,  Marie  Benoiat,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Bara  be.  These  are  inseason  from  November 
until  March.  Of  Apples,  none  are  finer  from  a 
wall  than  Cox’s  Orango  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Choose  the  sunniest  portion  of  the  N.K.  wall  for 
these.  Warrington  is  a  good  Gooseberry  for  a 
wall,  so  are  the  Lancashire  kinds.  Grape,  Raby 
Castle,  and  Comet  are  fine  Red  Currants.  A 
space  for  each— Gooseberries  and  Currants — 
may  be  profitably  devoted  to  these,  and  the 
Apples  continued,  say,  from  No.  9  to  No.  12, 
adding  to  tho  two  abovo  named  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  and  Allington  Pippin.  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  is  a  very  fine  Apple,  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all,  and  from  a  west  wall  it  comes  very  largo 
and  deeply  coloured.  Allington  Pippin  is  a 
good  dessert  kind,  if  a  cooking  kind  is  prefer¬ 
able  Bismarck  does  well,  and  Stone’s  Pippin 
is  a  very  large  conical-shaped  fruit,  and  free  as 
a  wall-tree.  The  other  spaces,  13  to  16,  could 
be  devoted  to  earlier  Plums  and  Poars.  Of  the 
first-named,  Ouillin's  Golden  and  Kirk's  are  fine 
wall  sorts.  Pitmaston  and  Marie  Louise  Pears 
can  be  recommended.  If  you  plant  tho  outside 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  walls,  these  may  be 
planted  in  duplicate,  Coe’s  Plum  in  particular. 
On  different  aspectsa  succession  may  be  obtained, 
but  the  following  Plums  and  Pears  are  given  as 
an  extension  of  the  season  of  both.  Plums  : 
Washington,  Dcnniston’s  Superb,  Golden  Trans- 

Eirent,  Jefferson’s,  and  Prince  Englebert. 

ears  :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  de 
Thirriott,  Fondante  de  Automne,  Beurrt)  Clair- 
geau,  good  for  dessert,  but  better  as  a  stowing 
Pear,  Glou  Morceau,  Conference,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Easter  Bourn).  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  is 
ono  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  September 
Pears,  and  comes  of  larger  size  and  finer  colour 
from  a  wall.  Fan  training  is  beat  for  Plums, 


can  never  tell,  without  actual  experimer^phewj  and  horizontal  training  is  that  best  adapted  for 
any  particular 


variety  is  going  fo  >  ohave^Q^^T^ea  ig 


walls  aro  rather  low  for  successful 


fruit  growing  ;  still,  by  root-pruning  when  they 
have  filled  their  spaces  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
becomes  too  free  they  may  be  made  productive 
over  many  jears.  Although  your  garden 
may  be  old,  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
soil  being  worn  out.  Most  soils  by  deep 
cultivation  and  materials  added  of  a  ferti¬ 
lising  nature  maintain  themselves  and  grow 
good  fruit.  You  cannotdo  better  than  you  suggest 
in  the  preparation  of  the  planting  stations. 
This  course,  well  carried  out,  will  ensure  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  soil,  and,  by  mulching,  the  roots  are 
protected  in  winter  and  summer.  If  possible, 
avoid  cropping  the  ground  near  the  trees  with 
vegetables  likely  to  rob  the  soil.  If  you  find 
your  soil  wet  from  stagnant  moisture,  by  all 
means  put  in  a  drain  to  take  off  superfluous 
water.  It  may  be  advisable,  if  the  ground  is 
naturally  wet  and  cold,  to  plant  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face.  Wo  should  add  brick,  or  limo  refuse,  or 
even  coal-ashes,  in  moderate  quantity  to  the  soil 
to  keep  it  porous  and  healthy  for  the  roots  to 
ramify  friely  in.  Wator  ap|lied  often  in  prriods 
of  summer  drought  is  a  great  gain  to  nowly- 

Cnted  trees  both  for  early  growth  and  fruit 
ring. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Seedling  Peach-tree.- 1  have  two  seedling  Peach¬ 
tree*  that  were  given  me.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  any 
good  without  grafting  or  budding?  I  think  they  are  live 
year*  old.— Hli'KIika>d. 

[With  respect  to  your  five-year-old  seedling 
Peach-trees,  you  will  be  wise  to  have  them 
budded  or  grafted.  Get  the  trees  cut  hard 
back  to  cause  them  to  form  young  shoots  in  the 

a;  then  in  June  these  can  have  buds  in- 
in  them  close  to  the  main  stem,  and  in 
that  way  you  will  soon  have  trees  of  sterling 
varieties.  Bud  one  with  Waterloo,  an  early 
kind,  and  tho  other  with  Royal  George,  later.] 
Propagating  Raspberries.— Please  say  how  I 
ought  to  propagate  Rwpuernr*  ?  The  stools  seem  to  be 
too  large,  ana  a  lot  of  fine  cane*  ha*  to  be  cut  away.  Can 
1  take  up  the  stool  and  divide  and  replant  ?  1  never  tie  up 
the  canes,  as  I  fancy  they  are  ao  strong  they  do  not  need 
It.  They  were  originally  planted  out  in  rows  6  feet  apart, 
but  have  got  so  thick  now  os  to  be  almost  one  thick 
grove.— Li  iiKBicK. 

[If  you  have  amongst  your  present  season's  or 
young  Raspberry-canes  some  that  are  about 
4  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  are  run  out  slightly 
from  the  main  stools,  lift  those  carefully  with 
all  the  roots  you  can,  sever  the  main  root  which 
attaches  them  to  the  old  stool,  then  replant 
these  in  good,  deeply- worked,  and  well  manured 
soil.  If  you  plant  in  rows,  let  the  clumps  or 
stools  of  three  canes  to  each  stool  planted  angle- 
wise  be  2J  feet  apart  and  the  rows  4  feet  apart. 
Very  strong  canes  taken  close  to  the  stools  are 
seldom  so  well  rooted  as  are  smaller  ones  that 
have  run  ont  somowhat.  If  your  ground  is  to 
deep  and  retentive  that  growth  is  extra  strong, 
then  let  the  row*  be  ,r>  fet  l  apai  t.  Theto  newly- 
planted  canes  mutt  be  in  February  or  March 
cut  down  to  within  9  inches  of  ihe  ground,  as 
only  in  that  way  can  new  suckers  or  canes  be 
induced  to  form  and  throw  up.  Once  you  get 
that  to  result  then  your  plantation  is  well 
established.  No  doubt  the  best  course  in 
making  a  new  plantation  is  to  put  the  canes  in 
singly,  mchee  apart  in  straight  towb,  having 
a  couple  of  Btjbu|^nij^s  6)jcd  to  posts  at  either 
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end  and  in  the  centre  to  sustain  them.  That  is 
a  good  method.  Even  the  stoutest  of  canes  left 
untied  are  apt  to  fall  about  when  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  and  if  tied  up,  though  not  tightly, 
they  are  at  least  neat  and  tidy.  Canes  may 
range  when  shortened  back  from  3  feet  to  C  feet 
in  height.] 

Unfruitful  trees.— Ten  years  apo  I  planted  fan- 
shaped  trees  as  follows— two  Peaches,  two  Cherries,  two 
Pears,  three  Plums,  and  six  Apples— round  my  garden  The 
Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Pears  are  on  concrete  wall,  the 
others  on  Oak  fence.  The  Peaches  and  Cherries  and  one 
Apple— lord  Sufli-ld— do  very  well;  a  Wellington  some¬ 
times  gives  a  littlo  fniit.  The  Pears  and  four  of  the 
Apples  do  not  bloom,  the  Plums  only  a  little.  There  is 
plenty  of  wood  when  pruning  the  Apples.  What  appear 
to  me  as  fruit-buds  afterwards  turn  to  leaf.  I  cannot  very 
well  root-prune,  os  my  neighbour's  garden  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  and  the  wall  might  tumble  down.  Can 
you  advise  me  os  to  ligatures  and  ringing?  The  subsoil  is 
gravel.— Biottkr. 

[We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  ringing  and 
fixing  ligatures  of  wire  or  string  on  trees, 
especially  such  young  and  vigorous  ones  as  yours 
appear  to  be.  There  is  nothing  that  so  soon 
transforms  barren  trees  as  root  pruning.  This 
has  a  permanent  effect  when  well  done,  and  both 
trees  and  fruit  are  the  better  for  it.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  fear  of  the  wall  tumbling  if 
you  well  tread  or  ram  the  soil  in  again  after  the 
pruning  of  the  roots  is  effected,  especially  as 
you  havo  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  difficulty  that 
presents  itself  is  getting  on  your  neighbour’s 
side,  but  probably  this  is  one  you  may  easily 
overcome.  Ringing  of  the  bark  has  been 
known  to  effect  the  purpose  in  older  trees,  but 
the  practice  is  not  a  natural  one,  ar.d  is  only 
applicable  to  Pears  and  Apples.  Hard  pruning 
is  conducive  to  an  excess  of  vigour.  If  you  have 
followed  this  course  you  may  easily  find  a  partial 
remedy  by  allowing  the  leading  shoots  on  the 


Clematis  Vitlcellai 


main  branches  to  go  unpruned.  Shorten  back 
only  the  intersecting  shoots  that  fill  up  the  body 
of  the  tree,  and  let  the  sun  and  air  play  freely 
among  the  branches.  We  have  seen  Apple 
and  Pear  -  trees  bearing  heavy  crops  by 
changing  tho  method  of  pruning  when  they 
formerly  were  as  barren  as  yours.  Hard 
pruning  of  vigorous  trees  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
The  more  they  are  pruned  the  stronger  they 
become,  and  this  being  so,  fruit-buds,  though 
they  may  appear  in  winter,  change  their  charac¬ 
ter  by  the  spring,  producing  leaves  only.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  dig  a  trench  around  them, 
sever  all  and  every  thong- like  root,  and  excavate 
carefully  under  the  tree  until  you  have  made 
sure  the  tap-root,  if  there  is  one,  descending 
directly  from  the  bole  is  severed.  Very  strong 
shoots  are  best  left  unpruned  in  any  tree, 
whether  wall  -trained  or  open  bush.  By  shorten¬ 
ing  only  a  trifle  the  sap  is  diverted,  and  buds 
that  may  develop  into  flower  assume  another 
character.  If  you  have  pursued  this  course  in 
your  treatment  of  your  tree,  change  it  at  once 
and  note  the  result  in,  at  any  rate,  a  few.  At 
the  same  time  we  fully  expect  you  will  need 
resort  to  root-pruning  in  some  at  least,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  ] 

Forcing  Strawberries.— I  have  a  greenhouse, 
30  lect  by  16  feet,  and  heated.  I  have  a  large  quantity 
of  Strawberry  plants  in  a  cold-house  now.  When  ought  I 
to  put  them  into  heat  so  that  I  can  gather  the  fruit  the 
beginning  of  March?  1  should  like  to  bring  the  Straw¬ 
berries  on  in  relate  of  two  hundred  at  a  time.  What  time 
s'lould  elapse  before  bringing  each  two  hundred  into  the 
neated  house,  and  could  1  also  grow  some  Tomatoes  in 
the  same  house  so  that  I  could  gather  the  fruit  about  the 
same  time— lieginning  of  March  1  What  Tomatoes  would 
you  recommend  for  this  time  of  year?—  Rap  New. 

[Towards  the  end  of  the  year  is  when  you 
should  commence  forcing  to  obtarnTina  Straw¬ 
berries  in  March^tarting djhbp  w^thj’Vi})  (vjG 


gentle  heat  at  first,  increasing  this  as  the  growth 
becomes  stronger  and  sun-heat  more  powerful. 
A  temperature  not  exceeding  SO  degs.  should  be 
allowed  at  first.  A  month  might  elapse  between 
the  first  and  second  batches,  introducing  succes- 
sional  relays  at  shorter  intervals,  because  as  the 
season  advances  growth  is  quicker.  Gathering 


The  leather-flower  (C.  Viorna). 

does  not  extend  over  more  than  about  a  fort¬ 
night  from  a  batch — less  than  this  if  the  weather 
is  warm  or  sunny  at  the  time.  There  is  no 
roason  why  you  should  not  grow  Tomatoes  in 
the  same  house  if  room  allows  ;  but,  unless  you 
have  the  plants  sown  and  in  a  forward  state 
now,  you  could  not  possibly  have  ripe  Tomatoes 
in  March.  You  had  much  better  treat  the 
Tomatoes  as  a  successional  crop  to  the  Straw¬ 
berries,  sowing  seeds  of  Winter  Beauty,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  or  Early  Ruby  in  the  new  year. 
If  you  are  growing  many  hundreds  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  you  certainly  would  have  but  little 
room  for  fruiting  Tomatoes  at  the  same  time  in 
a  house  of  the  size  you  name.  Much  depends, 
too,  on  the  house,  whether'it  be  span-roofed  or 
lean-to,  as  to  the  success  of  your  venture  in 
treating  the  two  crops  at  the  same  time.  In  a 
span-roofed  house  you  could  grow  the  Straw¬ 
berries  on  the  side  stages  and  shelves,  the 
Tomatoes  occupying  the  centre.  It  is  too  late 
to  sow  Tomatoes  now,  September  or  early  Octo¬ 
ber  being  a  better  time  to  get  hard  and  sturdy 
plants  that  will  grow  slowly  through  the 
winter  and  fruit  in  spring — April  or  May — 
according  to  the  weather  and  temperature  main¬ 
tained.  Sown  in  January  they  are  tender  and 
require  more  heat  than  would  be  good  in  the 
early  stages  of  Strawberry  forcing.  You  may, 
however,  purchase  from  advertisers  plants 
already  prepared  that  would  follow  your  Straw¬ 
berries.  Strawberrie  first.  Tomatoes  after, 


C.  cylindrica  (syn.  C.  crispa). 

would  be  the  necessary  routine.  Sowing  in 
October  and  bringing  them  on  steadily  is  what 
you  might  do  another  year.] 

Keeping  Walnuts.— Walnuts  which  have  been 
fathered  and  placed  in  heaps  should  now  have  the  pulpy 
P"t»d(  casing  removed  from  the  shells,  and  lie  stored  in 
|> ffckale  pots  placed  upon  a  stone  floory  \J  |  V  E  R  S  l”Pl 
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SOME  WILD  CLEMATISES. 

Amos'g  Clematises  two  classes  may  be  made  tor 
the  garden,  one  including  the  large-flowered 
hybrid  varieties,  the  other  embracing  all  the 
introduced  kinds  that  have  kept  their  charac¬ 
ters  under  cultivation,  or  have  given  rise  to  but 
a  few  varieties.  By  the  florist  the  former  are 
considered  the  better,  and  are  more  highly 
esteemed.  The  other  class,  although  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  which 
they  owe  to  their  hardy,  vigorous  nature  and 
free-flowering  eliaracter.  These  to  the  true 
lover  of  plants  are  the  finer,  as  they  have  kept 
their  own  natural  grace.  The  hardy  climbing 
kinds  havo  many  uses  in  gardens,  such  as  cover¬ 
ing  arbours,  trellises,  walls,  etc.  ;  but  they  are 
perhaps  seen  at  their  best  when  clambering 
over  old  trees  or  hanging  in  festoons  from  the 
tops  of  ruins.  They  may  also  be  planted  along 
side  walks,  where  three  poles,  tied  at  the  top, 
provide  a  convenient  support  for  them.  In  the 
rock  garden  and  the  wild  garden  they  nny  be 
let  ramble  at  will  over  the  Btone  or  on  the  soil, 
while  for  balconies  and  the  fronts  of  buildings 
they  are  almost  unrivalled. 

Culture. — These  need  but  little  attention 
when  established.  No  pruning  beyond  cutting 
into  due  limits  or  taking  away’  the  dead  parts  is 
necessary.  Most  of  the  kinds  illustrated  bloom 
on  the  young  wood,  and  may  bo  shot  tend  at 
will :  but  C.  montana  blooms  on  the  wood  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  this  must,  of  course,  be  pre¬ 
served.  Clematises  like  a  deep  sandy  loam, 
rich  and  well  drained,  with  plenty  of  water  in 


C.  (Atragene)  alpina. 


dry  weather,  especially  during  the  season  of 
growth,  with  occasionally  a  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure.  In  order  to  increase  the  stock  layer¬ 
ing  is  an  easy  and  sure  process,  the  layers  root¬ 
ing  generally  the  first  year.  The  following  is  s 
short  description  of  the  varieties  we  figure  to¬ 
day  : — 

Atragene  ai.pina  (syn.  Clematis  alpina).— 
This  comes  from  the  mountainous  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  and  bears  flowers  varying 
from  blue  to  white.  It  blooms,  as  a  rule,  in 
May. 

Clematis  reticulata. — A  species  from  the 
United  States,  with  campanulate  flowers,  pale 
yellow  inside  and  reddish  out. 

Clematis  Viorna  (the  Leather-flower).— 
This  has  purple  blooms,  yellow  in  the  inside, 
the  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
being  reflexed  at  the  summit. 

Clematis  Montana. — The  flowers  of  this 
much  resemble  those  of  Anemone  sylvestris.  It 
blooms  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Clematis  Viticei.i.a. — In  this  tho  flowers  are 
very  variable,  there  being  blue,  purple,  pink, 
and  sometimes  white  forms.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our  gardens,  growing  wild 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  from  Italy  to 
Central  Asia. 

Clem  atis  cylindrica  (syn.  C.  crispa)  ha* 
pale  lilac  or  purple  bell-shaped  nodding  flowers. 

Clematis  Florida.  —  A  native  of  Japan, 
bearing  creamy-white  flowers. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Shrubs  for  Somerset.— I  should  be  gnjJJJ 

obliged  it  you  would  kindly  inform  me  what  I  should  pi*®1 
j  to  make  a  hedge  as  quickly  as  possible  to  hide  an  iron  rail¬ 
ing  about  w  feet  long,  in  front  of  my  house.  The  gan*" 
i^pja^djjlj^^ji|^ou^ejOf  miles  from  the  south  coart  <* 
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Somerset,  and  lies  very  sheltered  pn  the  south  slope  of  a 
little  hill,  fairly  open  to  tho  south.  I  want  something 
that  will  grow  fairly  quickly,  uncommon  if  possible,  and 
cheerful-looking,  fiot  Laurels  or  Holly.  I  see  Bamboos 
and  Palms  grow  well  out-of-doors  in  this  neighbourhood, 
in  very  sheltered  spots.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could 
obtain  them,  and  any  other  Eastern  plants  that  you  can 
recommend,  especially  flowering  shrubs  V  I  have  a  Pome¬ 
granate  on  the  south  wall  of  my  house  that  flowered  well, 
also  Btrong,  healthy  Myrtles,  one  a  sort  of  double  one. 
This  will  givo  you  some' idea  of  the  climate,  which  is  rather 
moist,  and  very  warm  in  spring  and  summer.  The  winters 
are  not  to  be  feared,  as  the  snow  does  nst  lie  long  so  near 
the  coast.  Thero  is  a  pretty  Grass  slope  from  the  hill-top 
down  to  the  back  of  the  house.  A  few  tall  Pines  grow  at 
tho  top.  Can  you  give  mo  any  hints  ns  to  shrubs  and 
flowering  trees  for  them  ?  The  ground  is  well  drained  and 
Is  rich  red  earth.— M.  Gordon. 

[A  very  suitable  hedge  or  screen  plant  for 
your  purpose  is  Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus 
Lawsoniana),  of  which  diflorent-sized  plants  are 
readily  obtainable  from  most  nurseries.  It 

Srows  fairly  quick,  is  of  a  cheerful  green,  and, 
necessary,  bears  tho  knife  well.  Both  Bamboos 
and  l’alms  are  by  most  nurserymen  koptin  pots, 
so  that  they  may  be  obtained  at  any  time.  The 
best  season,  however,  is  the  spring,  alter  the 
frosts  and  cutting  winds  are  past.  There  are  so 
many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  tho 
situation  you  name,  that  without  a  personal 
inspection  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  be 
planted.  A  select  list  is  herewith  given  : 
sEscnlns  rubicunda  (scarlet  llorso-Chostnut), 
Amelanchicr  canadensis  (Snowy  Mespilus), 
Arbutus  (Strawberry  -  tree),  Ainygdalus  in 
variety  (Tho  Almond),  Borberis  Darwini,  steno- 
phylla,  Aquifolium  (Barberries),  Buddleia  glo- 
bosa  (Orange-ball-tree),  Catalpa  bignonioides, 
Cerasus  in  variety  (Cherry),  Cercis  Siliquastrum 
(Judas-tree), CratiigusQlawthorn),  many  kinds  ; 
Cydonia  japonica  (Japanese  Quince),  Cytisus 
(Broom),  Deutzias  of  sorts,  Kscallonios,  different 
kinds ;  Forsythia  suspensa,  Genista  of  sorts, 
llamamolis  arborea  (Japanese  Witch  Hazel), 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  Hydrangeas  of  sorts,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  (St.  John’s  Wort),  Kerria  japonica,  Labur¬ 
num  in  variety,  LeyceBteria  formosa,  Lespedeza 
bicolor,  Magnolias  of  sorts,  Olearia  (Daisy-trees), 
Philadelphia,  several  kinds  (Mock  Orange), 
Prunus  (Plum),  double-flowering  ;  Pyrus  (Crab 
Apple),  different  sorts  ;  Rhus  ootinus  (Wig- 
plantorSmoke-bush),  Ribes  (FloworingCurrant), 
Robinia  hispida  (Rose  Acacia),  Kubus  doliciosus, 
iSpinca,  many  sorts  ;  Byringa  (Lilac),  numerous  ; 
Viburnum,  several  kinds  ;  v  eronicas  in  variety, 
Woigela,  different  sorts.  ] 


can  bo  cut.  A  pretty  Anemone-Pompon  named 
Emily  Rowbottom  should  bo  grown.  It  is  very 
free  flowering,  and  for  your  purpose  is  valuable. 
A  good  single  is  Earlswood  Glory,  a  chaste  pure 
white  flower  with  a  green  centre  ;  it  is  also  free 
flowering,  and  with  the  others  will  keep  you  well 
supplied  with  material  until  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  With  the  approach  of  December  the 
varieties  becomo  somewhat  limited  in  point  of 
number.  The  popular  L.  Canning  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  list,  its  chaste  and  refined 
pure  white  Japanese  blossoms  of  medium  size 
making  it  indispensable.  Western  King,  when 
"  pinched  "  for  the  last  time  in  tho  second  week 
of  July,  develops  a  splendid  crop  of  beautiful 
pure  white  blossoms.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Niveum,  from  which  the  last-named  is  a 
seedling.  Other  late  whitos  are  Mmo.  Ph. 
Ri voire,  and  Milo.  Theresa  l’anckoucke,  a 
handsome  late  sort.  Mrs.  C.  Bown,  too,  is  a 
flower  of  great  promise,  and  is  a  plant  of 
Australian  origin,  where  it  blooms  in  tho  open 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  In  our  climate,  under 
proper  treatment,  tho  results  should  be  propor¬ 
tionately  good. 

The  foregoing  should  carry  you  right  through 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  also  well 
into  January,  provided  you  keep  the  late  sorls 
fairly  cool,  warming  tho  pipes  simply  to  dispel 
moisture  and  to  keep  out  tho  frost.  Insert  the 
cuttings  of  the  early  sorts  in  December,  finish¬ 
ing  with  the  late-flowering  kinds  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  early  February.] 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  WREATH 
MAKING. 

I  HMori.i*  tie  obliged  it  you  would  give  a  list  ot  the  very  best 
(not  necessarily  the  latest)  white  Chrysanthemums  for 
wreath  work  extending  over  the  longest  possible  period- 
earliest  outdoor,  medium,  and  late— also  time  of  striking 

cuttings?— H.  SI. 

[For  outdoor  culture  there  are  a  few  excellent 
sorts,  beginning  first  with  Lady  Fitzwygram,  a 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum  Emily  Silsbury.— 

No  variety  under  glass  equals  this  in  beauty  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  few  really 
early  sorts  which  produce  their  terminnl  buds  in 
September.  The  Bparo  growth  and  small  foliage 
look  as  though  they  cannot  perfect  such  large 
handsome  blooms  as  are  obtained.  But  it  is  a 
sort  that  should  bo  grown  in  quantity.  The 
flowers  aro  white,  with  petals  of  a  thick  leathery 
texture.  They  recurve  one  above  theothor  in  a 
dense  mass.  Even  if  not  freely  dinbudded  the 
blooms  come  perfectly  double.  This,  with  stiff 
wiry  stems  to  each  bloom,  makes  it  a  valuable 
kind  to  grow  for  cutting. 

Treatment  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants  after  flowering  (Enquirer).— 
When  the  plants  havo  finished  flowering  yon 
should  at  once  begin  to  propagate.  For  this 
purpose  tho  plants  should  be  cut  buck  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  their  base,  and  thote  kinds 
which  are  known  to  be  shy  in  the  production  of 
cuttings  had  better  have  a  foot  to  18  inches  of 
the  original  stem  retained,  as  it  is  cjuito  possible 
you  may  havo  to  insert  stem-cuttings  or  none 
at  all.  Plants  too  often,  unfortunately,  are 


Clematis  montana.  (See  page  SOI.) 


very  free-flowering  sort.  Each  plant  should  be 
disbudded  to  about  two  dozen  blooms.  If  a 
larger  number  be  permitted  to  develop,  the 
flowers  beoome  very  woody.  One  of  the  most 


the  last-named  and  a  better  habit  of  growth 
also.  Queen  of  the  Earlios  is  a  superb  flower, 
and  the  plant  should  be  slightly  disbudded.  Its 
■  '  ’  om  early  September 

A  variety  but  littlo 
i- 

frcely  developed.  Eighteen  to  twenty 

This 

„  _  -  nice 

dwarf  habit.  A  comparatively  nevv  white  is 
White  Quintus,  "J 
bloom  may  bo  utilised,  and  tho  plant  continues 
to  flower  all  tho  way  up  the  stem.  This  varioty 
covers  the  whole  of  October  with  its  period  of 
blossoming.  All  tho  foregoing  are  Japanese 
sorts,  and  as  such  are  boat  adapted  for  your  use. 
A  good  early-flowering  Pompon  is  Mrs.  Culling 
ford,  which  will  deviHop  an  enormous  crop  of 
white  blossoms  of  goodly  size,  and  with  fairly 
strong  footstalks  when  freely  disbudded.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  "  medium  ”  period, 
which  in  reality  is  the  whole  of  November,  tho 
following  should  meet  your  requirements : 
Milo.  Lacroix,  a  puro  white  with  innumerable 
small  and  narrow  florots.  When  not  too  freely 
disbudded  tho  blossoms  nre  charming.  Mmo. 
Louise  Leroy  is  another  ideal  flower  for  wreath 
work,  being  of  tho  purest  white  and  of  exquisite 
form.  It  is  ruther  tall,  and  allowance  must  lie 
mado  for  it  in  consequence.  For  tho  earliest 
days  of  tho  month  LadySelborne  ia  useful,  and, 


Freesias. — The  largest  bulbs  are  not  always 
host,  of  course,  but  they  should  bo  heavy  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  size,  or  they  will  fail  to  produce 
fine  flowers.  As  soon  as  they  aro  received  thoy 
should  be  potted  in  light,  fairly  rich  compost 
and  go  into  a  plant  protector  or  a  sheltered  |>oai- 
tion  outside  and  bo  covered  with  Cocoa  nut-fibre 
or  ashes.  A  thin  layer  only  is  necessary,  as  if 
too  much  is  put  on  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
young  growths  will  draw  and  fall  about  when 
taken  out.  If  examined  regularly  there  is  no 
fear  of  this,  and  tho  additional  thickness  serves 
to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  more  regularly  moist 
without  watering  from  the  surface,  which  is  a 
niistako.  Quite  cool  treatment  from  first  to  last 
suits  Freesias  best.  In  a  warm  house  tho  foliage 


until  the  end  of  October.  . 
known  is  Gladys  Roult,  with  puro  white  bios- 

good  blooms  may  be  grown  on  oach  plant, 
is  a  good  Ootober-floworing  kind,  and  has  a 


If  slightly  disbudded  each 


This  varioty 


C.  reticulata.  (Sec  page  SOI.) 


neglected  at  this  period,  and  as  a  conseqnonce 
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you  wish  to  raise  a  large  number  of  cuttings,  to 
shake  the  soil  from  the  old  stools,  and  plant 
them  in  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  made  up  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  If  the  sides  of  your  house 
are  raised  banks  of  soil  or  ashes,  this  will  keep 
a  nice  cool  bottom,  and  a  bed  of  soil  made  up  on 
this,  and  the  old  stools,  after  having  the  coarsest 
and  most  useless  roots  cut  back  somewhat, 
planted  lightly,  they  will  quickly  respond  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh  growths,  which  should  be 
made  into  cuttings,  each  about  3  inches,  in 
length.  If  your  requirements,  however,  are 
more  limited,  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out  of 
their  flowering  pots,  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots 
reduced,  and  afterwards  repotted  in  some  light, 
gritty  soil,  using  .3-inch  or  ti  inch  pots  for  the 
purpose.  This  will  economise  space,  which  is 
an  important  factor  at  this  season,  give  cuttings 
of  the  beet  kind,  and  enable  you  to  begin  the 
work  of  another  season  in  good  time,  by  which 
means  your  prospects  will  be  brightened.  Pay 
attention  to  the  correct  labelling  of  the  plants. 


BOOM  AND  WINDOW. 

A  PRETTY  BACKYARD. 

Mrcn  well-deserved  praise  is  lavished  on  well- 
arranged  herbaceous  borders,  artistic  rock- 

Birdens,  well-furnished  pergolas  replete  with 
lossoming  plants,  and  on  many  other  attractive 
arrangements  of  fair  flowers.  For  these  to  attain 
perfectionsunlightisindispensable.  In  backyards 
this  invaluable  aid  to  flower  life  is  usually  lack¬ 
ing,  since  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  shaded 
by  the  house  and  by  the  side  walls  that  little  or 
no  sunlight  is  able  to  penetrate  into  their  dark 
confines. 

In  the  comparatively  rare  instances  where 
conditions  are  more  favourable,  the  house  and 
backyard  may  be  beautified  with  flowering 
climbers  and  hardy  plants,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  if  these  much-neglected  precincts  are 
t  i  be  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye,  subjects  that 


slow- growing  climber,  and  gets  a  firm  root-hold 
in  the  soil  before  this  is  seized  upon  by  the  Ivy's 
rootlets,  while,  in  the  autumn,  its  crimsoning 
trails,  straying  over  the  sombre,  polished  green 
of  the  Ivy,  create  a  charming  colour  effect.  The 
commoner  Vitis  inconstans,  perhaps  better 
•  known  as  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  possessing  the 
selfsame  clinging  habit  as  the  Ivy,  is  unfitted 
for  association  with  the  latter,  while  it  entirely 
lacks  the  informal  grace  of  the  old  Virginian 
Creeper.  Ferns,  as  in  the  picture  before  us, 
must  constitute  the  mainstay  of  the  narrow 
borders  in  the  shady  backyard.  Good  drainage 
must  be  ensured  before  planting,  and  a  porous 
compost  of  sufficient  depth  supplied  for  the  Ferns 
to  root  in.  It  is  useless  to  expect  Ferns  to 
flourish  in  3  inches  of  retentive  clay.  Where 
these  conditions  are  complied  with  all  hardy 
Ferns,  such  as  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Hart's- 
i  tongue,  etc.,  will  succeed,  while  the  noble 
Oemunda  regalia  may  also  be  grown,  and,  in 


Qood  incurved  Chrysanthemums 

(T.  O.). — The  season,  which  is  comiug  to  a 
close— at  least,  so  far  as  ineurved  varieties  are 
concerned— has  been  one  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  At  exhibitions,  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  competitions  have  been 
much  keener  than  usual,  and  the  quality  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  higher  order  of  merit.  It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  more  modern  introductions 
of  the  incurved  type  of  the  Chrysanthemum  do 
not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  set  up  by  the 
older  florists.  In  the  past  it  was  strictly  laid 
down  that  the  “  florets  should  be  broad,  smooth, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
form  a  graceful  curve,”  and  their  regular 
arrangement  was  a  matter  of  importance. 
Within  recent  years  much  of  this  has  come  to 
be  disregarded,  large  blooms,  with  much  of  the 
Japanese  traits  of  character,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  have  been  honoured  with  certificates 
and  awards  of  merit.  The  drawback  in  many 
of  the  newer  sorts  is  their  pointed  florets  and 
rough  surface,  many  of  the  blooms  failing  to 
attain  a  high  or  even  fair  standard  of  quality 
unless  second  crown-buds  are  retained.  The 
refined  blooms,  as  represented  by  the  Rundle 
family  and  those  of  the  Princess,  are  things  of 
the  past,  preference  being  given  to. much  larger 
flowers  of  doubtful  character.  Blooms  of  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  accepted  as  those  of 
incurved  form,  and  which  have  been  represented 
at  their  best  very  often  this  season,  are  Charles 
H.  Curtis,  rich  yellow  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  an 
immense  white,  and  a  deep  flower,  invaluable 
for  exhibition ;  Ma  Perfection,  another 
large,  neat,  pure  white  flower ;  Mme. 
Ferlat,  white,  and  a  suitable  companion  to 
those  already  mentioned  ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan, 
a  very  large,  broad,  and  deep  flower  oi 
neat  formation,  of  a  pleasing  silvery-lilac 
colour  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  another  hand¬ 
some  silvery- mauve  flower  of  good  form  and 
splendid  proportions  ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  puie 
white,  introduced  last  season.  A  good  com- 
p  in  ion  is  Hanwell  Glory,  a  bright  bronzy- 
yellow  of  good  form  and  capital  substance,  and 
probably  more  freely  represented  than  any 
other  novelty.  A  large  pure  ivory-while 
incurved  is  Ada  Owen,  the  bloom  possessing 
good  form  among  other  useful  characteristics. 
Globe  d’Or,  a  buff- yellow,  flushed  bronze,  is  a 
flower  of  continental  origin,  which  was  rarely 
missed  from  a  stand  of  blooms  this  season,  and 
appears  still  well  able  to  hold  its  own  among  the 
newer  sorts.  Mrs.  K  C.  Kingston,  pale  blush- 
pink,  tinted  white,  of  good  size  and  substance, 
and  in  form  not  unlike  the  well-known  blooms 
of  the  “Princess  ”  family,  was  also  fi 
in  evidence.  Lady  Isabel,  an  immense’ bi 
pe tailed,  lavender-blush  coloured  bloom,  invalu¬ 
able  for  exhibition,  was  well  represented, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  back-row  flower 
admirably.  Topaze  orientate  has  a  colour  wanted 
in  the  incurved  section — palestraw-yellow — and 
is  a  bloom  of  large  proportions  with  medium¬ 
sized  florets.  Mrs.  W.  Howe  is  another 
flower,  the  history  of  which  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  colour  is  a  rich  golden-amber, 
suffused  bronze,  and  the  bloom  when  finished 
makes  one  of  neat  globular  form.  Another  of 
the  more  recent  introductions  is  Ralph  Hatton, 
which  gained  a  first-class  certificate  last  autumn, 
and  has  since  proved  itself  a  bloom  of  high 
quality.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  purple 
lilac,  with  silvery-mauve  reverse 
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A  pretty  backyard.  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  James  Tyler,  Halstead,  Essex. 


do  not  object  to  shade  must  be  employed.  It  is 
useless  to  plant  flowering  climbers  in  a  position 
where  the  sun  rarely  or  never  shines,  as  in  such  a 
site  bloom  will  be  conspicuous  by  itsabsence,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  generality  of  herbaceous 
plants.  For  shady  spots  there  is  no  better  ever¬ 
green  climber  than  the  Ivy,  of  which  there  are 
many  fine  forms,  such  as  the  giant  Irish  Ivy,  the 
golden  Ivy,  the  variegated  Ivy,  and  numerous 
varieties  with  deeply-cut  leaves,  among  which 
Hedera  Helix  digitata  and  H.  H.  Donerailensis 
are  especially  beautiful.  It  is  often  said  that 
nothing  will  grow  with  Ivy,  but  I  have  found 
that  if  a  strong-growing  climber  is  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Ivy  and  given  a  good  start 
it  is  capable  of  retaining  its  vigour  for  many  I 
years.  Such  an  one  is  the  old  Virginian  Creeper 
(Vitis  quinquefolia),  which  may  be  seen  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  I 
"■his  creeper,  if  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  ] 
vs,  makes  a  far  more  rapid  start  than  tnfeKy 
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warm  localities,  such  species  as  Lomaria  magel 
lanica,  Onoclea  sensibilie,  and  Struthiopteffs 
germanica.  Although  bloom  in  any  quantity  is 
out  of  the  question  in  such  a  spot  as  tha! 
tow  under  consideration,  there  are  a  few  lowly 
plants  that  will  be  found  valuable.  Among  these 
a-e  the  Blue-eyed  Mary  (Omphalodes  vernal ar.a 
its  white  variety,  which  produce  their  Forget- 
me-not  blossoms  even  beneath  the  shadow  of 
evergreens,  while  two  retiring  denizens  of  oar 
shady  English  hedgerows— namely,  the  Wood 
Sorrel  (Oxalis),  with  its  frail,  white  chalices,  and 

the  Woodruff  (Asperula),  bearing  its  cluster  of 

minute  white  flowers,  with  their  scent  of  new- 
mown  hav — will  star  the  ground  beneath 
the  expanding  Fern-fronds  with  chaste  blossoms- 
The  Blue- bell  or  Wood  Hyacinth  and  "ood 
Anemone  may  also  be  utilised  in  like  manner, 
and  here  and  there  a  Primrose  may  display  it* 


pale  saffron  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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8EDUM8. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  select  plants  that  are  so 
varied,  so  hardy,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
mav  bo  used  to  fill  so  many  positions  as  the 
Sedums,  or  Stonecrops.  They  have  always 
been  popular  because  of  this,  as  there  aro  few 
situations,  however  poor  and  scanty  the  soil, 
that  they  will  not  thrive  in.  In  the  genus  there 
are  some  that  make  excellent  subjects  for  pot¬ 
ting  for  general  decoration;  others,  again,  are 
practically  independent  of  compost,  for  they 
will  grow  almost  anywhere — on  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  roof  of  an  outhouse,  where  cold,  cutting 
winds  and  hot  sun  alike  have  little  or  no  o fleet 
upon  them  ;  in  the  crevioes  of  rocks,  where  it  is 
shady,  or  close  to  the  garden  path,  or  amongst 
Ferns  in  the  coolness  of  the  rock  garden. 
Wherever  and  however  grown,  they  havo  a 
wonderful  way  in  adapting  themselves  to  any 
circumstances,  and  whether  the  seasons  be  hot 
and  dry  or  the  reverse,  whether  they  are 
planted  in  the  country  garden  or  the  more  con¬ 
fined  area  of  a  town,  so  detrimental  to  many 
other  plants,  it  matters  little,  the  Stonecrops 
live  through  it  all,  needing  next  to  no  attention 
when  once  planted.  Thore  are  many  species, 
some  herbaceous,  with  glaucous  foliage  broad 
and  prominent,  others  with  narrow  leaves, 
others,  again,  of  evergreen  perennial  growth. 
S.  spectabile  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  herbaceous 
sorts,  of  erect  habit,  pleasing  foliage,  prolific  in 
its  bunches  of  rosy  blossoms,  which  open  early 
in  autumn.  It  is  useful  for  pots,  often  to  be 
seen  as  a  window  plant,  will  thrive  on  a  shady 
border,  but  does  equally  as  woll  exposod  to  the 
scorching  sun  on  rockwork  :  is  often  used  for 
planting  in  borders,  and  will  do  woll  anywhere. 
The  leaves  of  spectabile  are  large  and  succulent, 
and  when  not  in  bloom  it  is  a  variety  that  is  at 
once  conspicuous  and  interesting.  8.  Tclephium 
and  its  numerous  varieties,  of  which  spectabile 
is  one,  arc  all  pretty,  most  of  thorn  blooming 
about  August ;  all  ate  hardy  and  continue  in 
flower  until  tho  first  frost  comoa  to  check  them. 
8.  Sieboldi  is  a  popular  variety,  often  to  be  seen 
in  pots  in  cool  greenhouses,  makes  a  capital 
plant  for  standing  in  passages  or  on  area  steps, 
and  is  equally  in  place  amongst  Korns  and  other 
subjects  in  the  nardy  fernery.  As  bedding 
plants  Sedums  are  useful,  as,  for  example,  the 
variegated  sort,  S.  azoideum,  often  to  be  seen  os 
an  edging  to  walks,  as  well  as  amongst  carpot 
I  tedders  when  pinched  during  the  season  to  koep 
it  dwarf.  I  have  also  teen  this  variety  grown 
in  potB  in  a  cool  house  amongst  Ferns  with  ex¬ 
cellent  effect.  Tho  evergreen  perennials  possess 
the  largest  number  of  varieties,  and  in  the  after 
described  sorts  one  may  select  some  that  aro  of 
use,  both  for  potting  for  indoor  use  or  for 
occupying  positions  in  the  open 

S.  I'Ci.cnKixUM.— Rosy-purple  flowers,  has 
long,  slender  stems,  possessed  of  a  trailing-like 
habit ;  sometimes  teen  in  hanging-baskets ;  a 
most  effective  variety. 

S.  am  pl  EX icaui.e  — Yellow  flowers,  smooth 
foliage,  dilated  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  distinct 
and  interesting  ;  useful  for  pots. 

S.  DA8YPHY1.LUM. — Pink  flowers,  creeping 
habit,  dwarf  ;  suitable  for  rockwork. 

S.  ritestke.—  A  common  object  on  many  a 
rockery,  shoots  spreading  in  all  directions, 
emitting  roots  at  almost  every  joint ;  grows 
quickly  and  does  well  in  dry  situations  ;  flowers 
yellow. 

S.  acre.  —  One  of  the  commonest  of  the 
genus ;  often  to  be  seen  on  walls,  roofs  of 
houses,  dry  rocks  ;  frequently  used  for  edgings, 
in  which  position  it  is  of  much  service,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  its  dwarf,  compact  habit  and  grey- 
green  foliage. 

S.  acreum. — Well  known  by  its  pale  green 
growths,  which  in  early  spring  are  studded  all 
over  with  yellow  blossoms,  making  a  dense 
carpet  of  flowers  ;  will  grow  anywhere,  but  is 
peculiarly  attractive  on  a  raised  rock  bed  or 
bank,  whore  it  may  be  allowed  to  overhang  ;  is 
frequently  to  be  seen  planted  on  carriage  drives 
anu  approaches  along  with  tho  old-time  Arabis, 
which  blooms  at  the  same  time  ;  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  soil,  whether  there  be  much  or 
little,  and  will  bloom  froely  in  a  sunny  position. 

8.  ATRo-PCRruREUM  is  unique  in  its  purple- 
coloured  stems,  broad,  glaucous  foliage,  and 
erect  habit  (2  feet)  ;  does  well  in  places  ' 
the  soil  is  poor;  particularly  useful  i  am 
the  stones  and  crevices  of  rockeries,  whereof 
should  be  planted  to  remain. 


For  Sedums  space  should  be  found  in  all 
gardens  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  where  it 
is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  keep  for  long, 
herbaceous  and  perennial  plants,  more  so 
where  rocks  abound.  Much  expense  often 
incurred  with  subjects  that  thrive  only  for  a 
time  might  bo  saved  if  consideration  would  only 
bo  given  to  this  varied  and  interesting  genus 
of  plants. 


Leaiii’rht. 


THALICTRUM  (MEADOW  RUE). 

A  I.AROK  number  of  the  species  of  Thalictrum 
are  of  more  than  passing  importance,  whether 
from  tho  point  of  view  of  delicate  beauty  or  as 
showy  subjects  in  the  border.  The  whole  of  the 
species  are  quite  hardy.  This  is  even  true  of 
tne  miniature  kinds,  as  T.  anemonoides,  the 
frailest  of  all  the  race.  Even  this,  however, 
rarely  succumbs  to  cold  so  far  ns  my  experience 
goes.  Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  the 
dwarfer  forms  is 

T.  anemonoides.  —  This  plant  is  hardly 


Thalictrum  aquilcgifolium. 


vigorous  enough  to  fight  its  way  in  the’ border— 
at  least  for  a  time — and  meanwhilo  should  be 
grown  apart  in  a  more  favoured  spot,  where  it 
may  be  free  from  the  encroachment  of  larger 
growing  plants.  A  good  soil  to  grow  it  in 
while  yet  weak  and  small  is  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  and  made  very  sandy. 
In  such  a  mixture,  and  in  a  cool  and  rather 
moist  position,  the  plant  will  bo  quite  content. 

;h  quite  small  it  does  not  object  to 
manure,  which  may  bo  employed  with  tho  soil. 
In  good  rich  material  this  little  plant  will  root 
quite  deeply,  and  if  planted  thus  well,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two,  will  be 
making  quite  a  nice  tuft.  When  established 
tho  Bingle-flowered  form  of  this  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is 
worth  noting,  too,  that  tho  crowns  of  the  plant 
may  be  buried  below  the  surface  with  impunity. 
I  mention  This  distinctly  because  I  have  been 
Tnrisedr  horp  than  once  to  6ee  the  crowns 
ly  VulMexposed,  as  though  doubt  iWfl3| 
entertained  os  to  whether  they  would  endure1 
covering  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plant  is 


safer  when  the  crowns  are  below  ground. 

!  and  if  the  soil  is  occasionally  dressed  with 
soot  it  will  keep  at  bay  those  small  black 
slugs  that  play  such  havoc  with  small  and 
delicate  alpiuos  in  winter  time.  Another  dwarf 
kind  is 

T.  ai.pinum,  at  one  time  indigonous  to 
Britain,  though  probably  now  extinct  here.  It 
|  is,  however,  still  found  in  both  Asia  and  North 
America,  and  flowers  in  early  summer,  <  loner- 
ally  speaking  it  is  of  much  less  merit  than 

T.  MINI’S,  a  somewhat  variable  spccios,  which 
|  includes  that  popular  and  useful  sort,  adianti 
folium.  It  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  but 
little  further  description.  Happily,  too,  it 
|  grows  quite  froely  in  moist,  sandy  loam,  though 
'  preforably  in  rather  shady  places,  whero  the 
full  force  of  tho  sun  does  not  reach  the  plants. 
Easily  increased  by  division  and  also  by  seeds. 

1  Another  kind,  not  often  seen,  though  certainly 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  is 

T.  ti’iiekosi'm,  a  plant  not  much  more  than 
I  foot  high. 

Among  tho  taller 
kinds  that  are  best 
suited  for  tho  bordor 
tho  forms  of 

T.  Aql'lI.EOIFOI.II'M 
hold  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  place.  All  these 
succeed  in  rich  garden 
soil,  and  in  light,  sandy 
loam,  well  dreseed  with 
cow-manuro  a  year  old. 
the  plants  make  a 
goodly  hIiow  for  a  long 
season.  Tho  various 
colourH,  as  seen  in  tho 
numerous  anthers, 
afford  quite  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  tho  garden. 
Tho  glaucous  character 
of  tho  strong  Fern-like 
loafago  should  not  bo 
lost  sight  of.  By  reason  . 
of  their  distinct  appear¬ 
ance  this  set  has  been 
called  tho  “Feathered 
Columbine.”  There  aro 
several  kinds,  roseum, 
atro  -  purpurcum,  and 
formosum  being  the 
best  of  this  race.  Ono 
of  these  is  shown  in  tho 
accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  though  some  are 
much  more  closely 
arranged  in  tho  upper 
part,  tho  heads  of 
llowere,  etc.,  coming 
into  nearer  touch  with 
the  foliage.  These  vari¬ 
eties  of  aquilegifolium 
are  about  2  feet  high, 
or  rather  more. 

Thore  are  others  of 
still  bolder,  or,  at  least, 
taller  growth,  and  the 
best  place  for  theso  is 
the  wild  garden  or  the 
woodland,  where  they 
form  quite  a  feature  in 
good  representative  groups.  Tho  best  marked 
kinds  of  these  aro  T.  flavum,  T.  glaucum,  and 
T.  rugosum,  each  of  which  will  attain  about 
5  feot  nigh  when  fully  grown.  E.  .1. 


BELLFLOWERS. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  amongst 
hardy  plants  any  that  can  bo  used  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  as  the  Campanulas,  the  Bell¬ 
flowers  of  our  gardens,  and  it  is  no  doubt  largely 
on  this  account  that  thoy  receive  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  gardeners,  both  professional 
and  amateur.  If  we  want  to  furnish  a  flower 
bordor  with  something  that  will  not  want  re¬ 
newing  every  few  years,  but  rather  increase  in 
value  as  time  goes  on,  or  to  provide  edgings  to 
the  same  border,  to  cover  portions  of  a  rock 
garden,  to  make  gay  a  window-box  in  summer, 
to  enhance  a  greenhouse  in  early  spring,,  one 
need  nofcl ^o'biVtside Odio  family  of  Bellflowers, 
forrj,hoyTwilhxiupply  lall^hat  ie-rwanted,  and 
fyietu- blossoms  in  eacW base' li? a  lavish  manner, 
j^^qu^f^^^’pyrann.lahs  is  the 
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most  popular  of  the  number,  and  the  Peach- 
leaved  sort,  C.  persicifolia,  probably  stands  next 
in  point  of  value  as  a  border  plant,  and  embraces 
blue,  white,  and  purple  blossoms,  although  a 
desirable  companion  is  to  be  found  in  C.  glome¬ 
rate  dahurica,  justly  designated  the  clustered 
Bellflower  in  consequence  of  the  flowers  being 
so  thick  on  the  stems,  making  quite  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  to  a  border  in  Juno  and  July.  It 
would  scarcely  cf>  to  omit  that  other  member  of 
this  useful  family,  the  Canterbury  Bell  (C. 
Medium).  In  how  many  gardens  do  we  not  see 
it,  and  what  a  profusion  of  blossoms  it  gives  in 
various  tints?  Seedlings  raised  in  the  open 
ground  in  April,  pricked  out  and  planted  in  the 
borders  in  the  autumn,  will  always  repay  one 
for  his  trouble.  Then  we  have  the  dwarf-grow¬ 
ing  sorts,  suitable  for  edgings  to  walks,  or  for 
pots,  like  Campanula  carpatica  and  C.  c.  alba, 
bearing  cushions  of  blue  and  white  blooms  ;  or 
we  have  an  old  rock  garden — maybe  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition— we  wish  to  make  smart.  Then 
these  two,  with  pumila,  a  pretty  pale  blue  sort, 
will  do  much  towards  it.  On  ledges  where  a 
creeping  variety  can  be  grown  I  would  plant  C. 
garganica,  as  it  will  succeed  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  l-'or  baskets  and  boxes  I  consider  C.  iso- 
phylla  and  C.  i.  alba  ideal  Diants,  because 
they  are  easy  to  grow  either  indoors  or  out-of- 
doors,  will  bloom  freely  if  in  the  sunlight,  and 
continue  in  blossom  often  for  months,  especially 
if  old  blossoms  are  picked  off.  This  point  is 
often  disregarded,  but  it  is  one  that  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  nearly  all  the  Bellflowers,  and  where 
plants  are  wanted  in  bloom  for  the  longest 
possible  time  attention  to  the  removal  of  decay¬ 
ing  flowers  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  have  said  that  they  add  to  the  brightness  of 
a  greenhouse  early  in  the  year,  and  to  attain 
this  we  must  go  into  the  garden  in  November, 
dig  up  some  of  the  clumps  of  persicifolia  and 
pyramidalis,  both  the  blue  and  white  forms  of 
these  sorts,  and  carefully  pot  them,  using  good- 
sized  pots,  keeping  them  in  a  cold,  airy  house  or 
pit  for  two  months,  and  letting  them  have  the 
benefit  of  gentle  forcing.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  hardy  flower  borders  that  will  bloom  so 
freely  in  the  house  in  spring,  but  not  many 
people  make  use  of  them.  In  the  borders  they 
may  always  be  counted  upon  for  blossoms,  and 
should  be  divided,  say,  every  three  years,  unless 
one  has  some  special  reasons  for  encouraging 
large  plants,  as  the  flowers  are  finer  and  the 
crowns  stronger  than  if  the  plants  are  left  to 
themselves  much  longer. 

Campanulas  have  not  many  enemies  ;  the  chief 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  secretes  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “  cuckoo  spit,”  and  feeds 
on  the  flowering  stems  and  buds  in  summer. 
They  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  with 
impunity,  but  do  not  do  so  well  on  cold,  badly- 
drained  borders.  The  best  place  i  •  one  open  to 
the  sun,  where  the  Boil  is  rich,  if  the  finest 
results  are  desired,  for  they  are  most  prolific  in 
flowers  when  looked  after  in  this  respect.  Then, 
again,  the  blossoms  are  useful  for  cutting.  Not 
many  make  use  of  Campanulas  in  beds,  either 
by  themselves  or  with  other  subjects.  When 
we  see  them  it  is  generally  in  groups  or  rows  in 
borders,  but  a  very  pretty  arrangement  will  be 
found  by  planting  white  Campanulas  and  Shir¬ 
ley  Poppies,  or  Iceland  Poppies,  the  latter  more 
particularly,  as  they  last  longer.  I  have  also  used 
a  ground  of  Tufted  Pansies,  blue  and  yellow, 
and  this  has  a  charming  effect  amongst  the  nod¬ 
ding  flowers  of  Campanulas.  Leaiicrst. 

CARNATIONS  FOR  THE  BORDER. 

To  succeed  well  with  Carnations  in  the  open 
ground  it  is  advisable  to  plant  early,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  young  layers  will  have  got  well 
established  before  the  winter.  If  the  land  in 
which  they  are  grown  is  at  all  likely  to  become 
sodden  I  would  prefer  to  pot  the  layers  and 
keep  them  under  glass  until  the  spring.  In  the 
case  of  yellow-ground  Picotees,  the  latter  is  the 
better  plan,  even  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  well 
drained,  because  this  class  is  somewhat  delicate, 
and  dull,  wet,  wintry  weather  is  sure  to  damage 
the  growth,  causing  disease  in  the  larger  leaves. 
A  good  rule  is  to  sever  the  layers  from  the  old 
sto  1s  well  before  Christmas  in  any  case,  as 
C  irnations  of  all  kinds  resent  the  roots  being 
disturbed  after  they  commence  tp-gyow  in  very 
early  spring  There  is  not  s<|  mucJrvhiTvrerc 
perhaps,  in  renjoVifigltheCblhr.tAlrtflAcufc  s 
garden  to  another  part  of  the  same  in  <E5 


spring,  as  one  can  take  the  plants  up  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  and  put  them  into  their  new 
position  with  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots. 
But  there  is  a  risk  when  they  arrive  from  a 
distance.  Prepare  the  soil  by  well  digging  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  work  in  rotten  manure  if 
the  earth  is  poor  through  previous  cropping 
Carnations  like  fresh  soil  rather  than  rich  mix¬ 
tures,  and  land  at  all  stiff  may  be  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  grit,  mortar-rubble,  or  such 
material.  Allow  each  plant  rather  more  than 
a  foot  each  way  ;  this  gives  room  for  layering 
again  after  they  have  flowered.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  plant  deeply,  as  if  this  is  dono  they  are  apt  to 
rot.  Firm  planting,  however,  is  necessary,  and 
constant  watching  for  maggot  essential.  Its 
Whereabouts  may  be  known  by  the  centre  or 
eide  growth  of  a  plant  having  a  withered  look. 
If  closely  examined,  these  parts  will  fall  away 
at  the  touch.  Then  it  is  certain  farther  down 
the  stem  this  deadly  enemy  may  be  found.  I 
use  a  stout  needle  for  probing  into  the  stems, 
and  do  not  rest  until  the  little  yellowish-white 
pest  is  caught.  One  advantage  of  potting  the 
Carnations  is  that  it  becomes  easier  to  examine 
the  plants  during  winter,  and,  in  the  case  of 
choice  or  scarce  sorts,  we  do  not  run  the  same 
risk  of  losing  them  as  when  they  are  in  the  open 
ground.  When  potting  I  endeavour  to  get  a 
compost  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grit. 
In  fact,  mine  is  entirely  the  scrapings  from  the 
roadside.  Carnations  do  well  in  this  ;  they  root 
freely,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  over-dose  them  with 
water.  Put  each  plant  into  a  sm  ill  pot,  well 
water,  and  stand  in  a  cool  -  frame.  The 
lights  may  be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  time  I  would  take  them  off  entirely 
when  it  does  not  rain,  or  frost  and  cold, 
cutting  winds  do  not  prevail.  A  close  atmos¬ 
phere  is  detrimental  to  Carnations,  nor  do  they 
require  much  water  during  the  resting  period. 
Just  keep  them  from  flagging,  then  there  is  a 
chance  of  warding  off  the  “  spot,”  a  disease  to 
which  these  plants  are  liable.  I  advocate 
potting  as  a  sure  means  of  keeping  the  plants  ; 
otherwise,  Carnations,  excepting  the  tender  class 
named,  are  hardy,  but  they  do  not  like  too  much 
moisturo  in  winter.  My  soil  is  naturally  dry, 
and  if  plants  will  pass  through  bid  weather  any¬ 
where  it  is  on  such  land,  yet  I  have  known  the 
hardy  Old  Crimson  Clove  suffer  during  an  excep¬ 
tionally  moist  time.  When  wintered  in  pots 
they  should  be  put  out  in  their  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  in  March.  The  plants  will  not  feel  the 
shift,  and  they  grow  away  satisfactorily  at 
once.  H.  S. 

LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 

A  note  on  the  above  noble  Himalayan  Lily 
appeared  in  these  columns  a  short  time  since. 
A  colony  of  this  Lily  with  six  or  more  bulbs  in 
flower  forms  as  stately  and  unique  a  garden 
picture  as  can  be  conceived.  Such  a  display, 
however,  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  expenditure  of  labour  and  money,  and  must 
not  be  looked  for  during  the  first  season  or  two 
after  planting  ;  but  when  the  bulbs  are  well 
established  arid  throwing  up  their  lofty  flower- 
spikes,  their  grower  is  amply  repaid  for  his 
period  of  patient  expectancy.  The  bed  should 
be  formed,  by  choice,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  deciduous  trees,  at  a  little  distance,  throw 
a  partial  shade  and  intercept  rough  winds,  and 
should  be  fully  3  feet  in  depth.  Decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  fibrous  loam  form  the  most 
desirable  compost,  while  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  hot-bed  manure  and  leaf-moula 
adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  If  so-called 
“  flowering  ”  bulb3are  procured  and  they  happen 
to  bloom  the  year  after  planting,  their  flower- 
spikes  rarely  exceed  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in 
height ;  whereas  if,  as  is  most  probable,  their 
blooming  season  is  delayed,  they  attain  a  far 
greater  stature,  often  exceeding  10  feet  or  1 1  feet 
in  height.  In  purchasing  bulbs  for  such  a  bed 
as  described,  it  is  well  to  refrain  from  procuring 
those  of  the  largest  size,  for  the  reason  set  forth 
above.  From  one  to  two  dozen  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  bulbs  will  produce  a  grand  effect  when 
fully  established,  as  they  will  be  before  they 
throw  up  their  flower-spikes,  and,  although  the 
cost  of  the  larger  number  will  probably  run 
from  £3  to  £5,  the  results  of  this  outlay  will  be 
.spread  over  many  years,  since  the  flowering 
Ilgjb3  when  they  die,  as  they  invariably  dS 
Itifker  blossoming,  will  be  found  tejhavecpnxhicpd 
[offsets, which,  it  lifted  and  replanted, will/ in  the 
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course  of  four  years  or  so,  themselves  bloom,  and 
the  bed,  being  thus  filled  with  bulbs  of  varying 
size,  will  annually  contain  flowering  specimen*. 

Lilium  giganteum  is  seen  in  but  few  gardens, 
and,  in  those  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  often 
represented  by  but  one  or  two  flowering 
plants,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  that  produced  by  half-a-dozen 
or  more  stately  flower-spires,  ranging  from 
8  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  standing  in  clae 
proximity.  So  little  is  this  Lily  grown  that  its 
bulbs  are  omitted  from  the  catalogues  of  many 
nurserymen  who  retail  almost  all  other  specie* 
and  varieties  of  Lilies.  The  long,  ivory- while 
blossoms,  stained  with  purple  in  the  interior, 
ten  to  twenty  of  which  are  often  borne  on  & 
single  flower-head,  emit  a  delicious  vanilla  per 
fume,  which  floods  the  garden  in  the  twilight 
houis.  S.  W .  F. 

MAY-FLOWERING  TULIPS. 

Now  that  the  season  is  again  with  us  for  plant¬ 
ing  nearly  all  kinds  of  bulbs,  a  word  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  tall-growing  Tulips, 
which  are  not  met  with  so  frequently  in  garden* 
as  their  beauty  and  usefulness  deserve.  There 
are  many  who  are  always  ready  to  add  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  their  bulb  garden  or  her¬ 
baceous  borders,  and  it  is  in  these  positions  the 
Tulips  referred  to  find  the  best  home,  simply 
because  they  are  or  should  not  be  lifted  each 
spring  the  same  as  the  dwarfer-growing  varieties 
generally  used  for  spring  bedding  and  window- 
boxes.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  plant  what 
are  known  as  the  Gesneriana  and  breeder  Tulips 
in  ordinary  flower-beds,  where  they  have  to  be 
lifted  directly  they  have  passed  out  of  flower  to 
provide  room  for  the  summer  occupant  i.  They 
are  not  only  not  seen  under  the  best  condition! 
when  used  in  this  way,  but,  what  is  worse,  the 
bulbs  generally  are  of  little  value  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  owing  to  having  been  disturbed  before 
growth  was  properly  completed  and  the  bulb* 
matured.  A  permanent  position  should  always 
be  selected  for  them,  as  the  bulb  garden  proper, 
or  established  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  anil 
when  massed  in  fairly  large  clumps  they  are 
unsurpassed  during  May  for  brilliancy  of  colour 
or  for  cutting.  In 

Planting  a  collection  of  these  it  is  best  to 
prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  first,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  to  disturb  the  bulbs  afterward*. 
In  selecting  the  different  sites  it  should  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  varieties  send 
up  flower-stems  nearly  a  yard  high  ;  therefore, 
when  planting  in  the  mixed  borders  they  should 
not  b3  placed  too  near  the  front.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  the  different  varieties 
distinctly  labelled ;  and  to  properly  mark  the 
exact  spot  where  the  bulbs  are  situated,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  drive  in  a  strong  stake  that 
will  stand  out  of  the  ground  a  few  inches 
and  which  is  stout  enough  to  last  for  severs! 
years.  Having  marked  the  position  in  this 
way,  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  bulbs  may  be 
dibbled  in  round  each  stake,  allowing,  Bay. 
4  inches  space  between  each.  Clumps  formed 
in  this  way  are  easily  supported  to  one  nest 
stick  before  the  tall  flower-stems  are  fully  deve¬ 
loped  to  prevent  them  being  twisted  about  by 
wind,  which  is  not  convenient  to  accomplish 
when  each  plant  is  separated  some  distance 
away  from  its  neighbour,  while  being  massed 
they  present  a  more  pleasing  feature. 

As  reganls  varieties,  the  one  most  generally 
grown  is  undoubtedly  Gesneriana  and  it  «  variety 
major.  Each  has  dazzling  scarlet  flowers, 
which  are  further  set  off  by  being  backed  up 
with  some  evergreen  shrubs.  A  good  com 
panion  to  the  above  is  retroflexa,  which  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow.  When 
fully  developed  the  petals  recurve  most  grace¬ 
fully.  If  a  limited  list  can  only  be  grown,  add 
Picotee,  though  there  are  several  others  well 
worthy  of  being  represented.  In  the  three 
named,  however,  quite  distinct  coloU'S  are 
secured,  as  Picotee  is  of  a  creamy-white,  shaded 
with  delicate  pink,  a  truly  beautiful  flower, 
which  is  much  appreciated  for  table  decoration. 
Another  important  point  connected  with  thee 
Tulips  is  that  they  flower  freely  is  the  open 
during  May  and  eatly  June,  when  it  is  yet  too 
som:  to  expect  much  variety  from  the  open 
bdrdersj  and,  moreover,  a*  they  last  a  comider- 
4bte  Ditto  jitaj  a-nai  sttp,  a  good  collection  should 
prove  a  booh  "to  “those  requiring  cut  flowers. 
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THE  CAPE  LEADWORT  (PLUMBAGO 
CAPENSIS)  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Among  the  numerous  tender  subjects  of  which 
large  flowering  specimens  are  employed  for 
dotting  singly  on  the  turf  in  Hyde  Park, 
few  attract  so  much  attention  ns  the  bushes  of 
this  Plumbago,  for  the  clusters  of  delightful 
porcelain-blue  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  throughout  the  entire  Beason.  The  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in 
tint  renders  tho  blossoms  of  this  Plumbago  so 
noticeable,  for  the  white-flowered  variety,  even 
when  laden  with  bloom,  is  not  nearly  so  much 
admired  as  the  typical  form.  For  plants  such 
as  this  large  structures  are,  of  course,  necessary 
to  winter  them  successfully,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  their  being  turned  out  in  good 
condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
Hence,  should  any  require  potting,  that  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  end  of  March,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  quite  established  before  tho  time 
comes  round  to  turn  them  out-of-doors.  In 
common  with  all  bedding  plants  the  hardening 
off,  too,  should  be  thorough,  as  trying  winds 


flowered  Browallia  (Streptoaolen)  Jameson  i 
arrests  attention  by  reason  of  its  distinct  appear¬ 
ance.  The  long  white  trumpets  of  Datura 
arborea  have  a  fine  effect  whon  isolated  in  this 
way,  while  should  the  summer  be  a  hot  one,  the 
brilliant  blossoms  of  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  are 
freely  borne.  Fine-foliaged  plants  suitable  for 
the  sarao  method  of  treatment  are  Araucaria 
oxcelsa,  the  universally  -  grown  Eucdyptus 
globulus,  Palms,  Musas,  Bamboos,  Cycads,  etc. 


2 VOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Aster  Novl-Belgll  densns.— Among  thedwaifer 
Michaelmas  Daisies  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
coloured,  though  not  of  the  largest  sir-e.  What  is  not 
forthcoming  in  sine,  however,  is  made  up  in  numbers,  and 
the  plants  are  a  veritable  sheet  of  fine  blue.  It  is  in  this 
particular  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  this  section.  It 
is  2J  feet  high. 

Aster  Novl-Belsll  Issvlgatus.— This  charming 
kind  with  a  maximum  height  of  less  than  2  feet  should  lie 
in  every  collection  of  these  plants.  Indeed,  If  half-a-doxen 
only  were  grown  this  should  be  one  of  them.  The  mass  of 
rosy-lilac  blooms  and  the  dense,  dwarf  habit  render  It  not 
only  a  perfect  plant  for  the  flower  garden,  but  a  most 
serviceable  one  for  pot  culture  also. 


Michaelmas  Daisies  on  Grass  —  Some 
people,  to  have  these  satisfactory,  think  they 
must  have  a  good  larder,  and  so  they  must  if 
^ou  wish  to  have  big  blooms.  But  size  is  not 
everything,  and  these  are  most  satisfactory 
growing  on  Grass  anl  in  open  spaces  amongst 
shrubs.  In  these  positions  they  are  very 
free-flowering  and  dwarf.  I  have  some  in 
a  wild  garden  that  have  been  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  this  year  they 
were  a  mass  of  bloom.  Everyone  ought  to  tf  y 
and  plant  things  to  make  the  garden  gay  in 
autumn,  and  these  are  very  suitable  for  this.  I 
like  to  see  a  patch  growing  amoDg  shrubs,  and 
to  come  on  it  unexpectedly.  Michaelmas  Daisies 
grow  equally  well  in  shady  borders,  if  not  over¬ 
hung  by  trees,  etc.,  and  copie  in  when  the  others 
in  the  more  open  positions  are  over. — J.  Crook. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna.— There  l«  a  clump  of 
Amaryllis  Belladonna  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  house, 
which  last  year  gave  about  twelve  spikes  of  bloom,  this 
year  only  four.  The  wail  is  covered  with  creepers,  whose 
roots  doubtless  rob  the  bulbs.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  have  been  injured  by  liquid-manure,  a  solution  of 
on*  of  the  compounds  sold  in  tins,  which  they  received 
weekly  while  the  bulbs  were  making  their  spring  growth. 

Should  the  bulbs  be  lifted,  whin  their 
bloom  is  over,  and  fresh  soil  applied  1 
—  T.  8.  B.,  Bournemouth. 


The  Blue  Leadwort  (Plumbago  capensis)  In  Hyde  Park. 


are  often  experienced  after  their  expected  i 
season.  Throughout  the  winter  a  minimum 
temperature  of  4/»  degs  ,  with  a  rise  of  10  degs. 
or  a  little  more,  will  suit  this  Plumbago,  and  at 
that  season  just  enough  water  should  be  given  I 
to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  When  flowering 
freely  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure  is  of 
great  service.  Another  subjeot  particularly 
suitable  for  this  mode  of  treatment  iB  the 
He’iotrope,  or  Cherry  Pie,  as  it  is  so  universally 
cal  ed.  As  larger  specimens  the  deeper  tinted 
forms,  such  as  President  Garfield,  are  more 
effective  than  thoeo  with  lighter  blossoms. 
Pelargoniums  of  tho  Zonal  class  (some  of  them 
a  great  many  years  old)  flower  profusely  when 
isolated  in  this  way,  and  the  double- flowered 
Ivy-leaved  kinds  are  vory  popular  for  this 
purprse.  When  secured  to  a  sub  tnntinl  stake 
they  form  dense  columns  or  pyramids  <>  feet  to 
H  feet  high,  or  even  more,  nnu  maintain  a  wealth 
of  b'oesoms  till  the  autumn  frosts  necessitate 
their  removal  indoors.  The  bright  green  divided 
leaves  of  CasBia  corvmboja  and  its  uo^len 
blossoms  render  it  a  desirable  subject  for  this, 
mode  of  treatment.  iFkidhsiak;'  I  too,  VfcjgfeJ 
suggest  themselves,  and  the  pretty  Orange- 


Dlelytraa.— Biclytras,  of  which  D.  spccUbili*  is  the 
beet  known  variety,  is  a  handsome  border  subject  bloom¬ 
ing  freely  In  early  summer,  but  with  little  heat  may  be 
had  in  flower  In  spring,  os  It  forces  well,  and  when  in 
blossom  adds  variety  to  tho  house.  Almost  overyono  who 
grows  herbaceous  plants  know*  the  pink  racemes  of  flowers, 
and  it  is  a  plant  tnat  should  be  in  all  gardens.  Kew  use 
it  for  early  work,  but  If  clumps  are  potted  up  at  once  and 
kept  in  frames  until  spring,  and  then  brought  into  heat, 
there  will  Im>  much  bloom  in  the  house  In  March  and  April. 
Out-of-doors,  Dlelytras  are  l>cst  accommodated  on  warm 
borders,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  and  enjoy  mois¬ 
ture  If  in  oold  aspects  the  plants  should  be  slightly 
protected  during  a  hard  winter  with  tome  light  material. 

— liMmnar. 

Late-sown  Phlox  Drummondi.— Most 
people  like  this,  and  few  things  are  moro  useful 
in  the  garden.  It  may  be  bad  in  bloom  over  a 
long  season.  It  is  for  late  blooming  I  appreciate 
it  tho  most,  seeing  it  is  not  affected  so  quickly 
by  frost  as  many  things.  When  sown  late  and 
pricked  out  between  clumps  of  bulbs  it  makes  a 
fine  display.  My  method  is  to  sow  in  separate 
colours  in  boxeB  in  April,  giving  cold-pit  prottc- 
tion  till  the  frost  is  over.  About  midsummer 
the  plants  are  pricked  out  where  they  are  to 
Um  I  This  year  tho  plants  have  continued  in 
ModbtuJUJnto  November,  and  are  mofftj  fekfefu! 
to  (fetArom. — J.  Crook. 


[We  are  not  of  your  opinion 
as  regards  tho  paucity  of  spikes 
of  these  plants  this  year.  It 
is  not  tho  only  instance  wo 
know  of  failure  or  partial  fail¬ 
ure  this  year  without  any 
apparent  reason.  For  example, 
a  garden  receiving  the  best 
cultural  attention  is  in  similar 
way,  some  large  manses  of 
Zephyranthes  rosea  having  been 
a  picture,  and  the  Belladonna 
alongside  almost  a  failure.  Wo 
citethis  toshow  you  that  neither 
creepers  nor  liquid-manure  are 
at  fault  in  your  case;  indeed, 
it  is  more  likely,  seeing  the 
bulbs  flowered  so  well  last  year, 
that  several  of  the  largest  have 
split  or  broken  up  through  tho 
flowering,  anti  that  the  divi¬ 
sions  are  not  up  to  blooming 
size.  This  frequently  happens 
in  many  classes  of  bulbous 
plants  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  interfere  with  the  bulbs  on 
that  account  would  only  be  the 
means  of  still  further  delaying 
their  flowering.  At  the  same 
time,  if  you  think  that  the 
roots  of  the  creepers  are  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent,  a  liberal  mulching 
of  soil  or  manure,  or  both,  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  This 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  tho 
spikes  are  over,  so  that  tho 
nutriment  may  be  washed  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  bulbs. 
Doubtless  you  will  boo  an  im¬ 
provement  in  growth,  ond  it 
the  increase  of  foliage  indi¬ 
cates  a  breaking  up  of  the 
bulbs  as  suggested,  write  us 
again,  and  wo  will  give  our  advice  as  to 
replanting  the  clump.  Carrying  io  many 
spikes,  wo  may  reasonably  assume  tho  clump 
has  been  a  long  time  in  its  present  position.  ] 

Dahlia  tubers,  reducing.— Can  I  with  safety 
reduoemy  Dahlia  rocta  before  storing  ?  Mine  arc  always 
so  unwieldy  for  propagating  from,  and  take  up  so  much 
room  during  the  winter.  The  soil  seems  to  suit  them  so 
well  that  I  think  they  aro  unusually  large  both  ns  to  sire 
and  number  of  tubers.  If  this  is  practicable  I  should  lie 
obliged  for  instructions.  They  are  still  (November  2) 
untouched  by  frost  I  should  also  lie  grateful  for  the 
names  of  any  good  but  not  very  expenaivc  Cactus  varie¬ 
ties,  which  not  only  stand  out  above  the  foliage,  but  have 
sufficiently  strong  stems  to  hold  up  the  flowers  without 
drooping.— O.  It. 

[Yes,  you  may  reduce  the  size  of  the  stools  as 
much  as  you  wish —certainly  to  one-half  their 
present  size,  if  you  so  desire — without  any  harm 
ensuing.  Simply  cut  or  pull  tho  larger  tubers 
away,  or  cut  some  of  the  largest  hall  way  and 
discard  them.  As  regards  tho  latter  portion  of 
your  query,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  foils 
and  treatment,  and  not  a  little  with  respect  to 
seasons,  also,  .  that  wo  could  not  with  safety  give 
a  list  meeting  kH  your  requirements.  Fre- 
itiMilly  the  yejung IthMiiigs  of  Ispring  hido  their 
lowers  in  the  ample  leafago.  and  the  same  kinds 
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grown  from  year-old  roots  will  throw  the  flowers 
well  upon  good  stems.  We  could  give  you  a 
list  of  kinds  with  great  ease,  but  wo  may  only 
repeat  what  you  possess.  One  kind,  however,' 
we  can  recommend  without  fear,  and  this  is 
orange  Glare  of  the  Garden,  a  sport  from  the 
old  crimson  kind,  and  a  very  free  bloomer.] 

Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley  the  second 
year.— 1  have  a  lew  pot*  of  Lily  ol  the  Valley,  which  1 
bought  lost  spring  when  showing  flower.  They  flowered 
well,  with  very  little  forcing.  In  the  summer  I  plunged 
the  pots  In  the  garden,  and  they  have  been  there  ever 
since.  What  shall  I  do  with  them  now  1  I  am  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  having  them  very  early. — C.  B. 

[You  do  not  say  whether  the  plants  are  the 
original  dumps  or  single  crowns.  If  tho  latter, 
we  fear  they  will  bo  of  little  value  for  forcing  : 
if  the  former,  you  may  knock  the  plant  out, 
reduce  the  ball  slightly,  give  some  fresh  soil, 
rattier  rich  and  sandy,  and  repot  to  a  si/.o  larger. 
This  last,  indeed,  should  have  been  done  soon 
after  flowering  in  spring  hp.d  you  then  antici¬ 
pated  trying  to  grow  the  plant  a  second  time  ; 
or  a  bettor  plan  would  have  been  to  plant  in 
open  garden  in  shade  and  in  rich  soil.  A  year 
or  more  here  would  have  helped  the  plant  con¬ 
siderably.  It  is  not  often  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  grown  a  second  year  with  much  success. 
In  any  case,  you  should  bring  it  along  very 
gently,  and  give  assistance  by  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure-water.  ] 

Raising  English  Iris.— I  have  saved  a  largo 
quantity  of  English  Iris  seed,  and  wish  to  raise  a  number 
of  seedlings.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  instructions  how  to  proceed,  when  to  sow,  and  soil 
rtquiredf— 0.  1>.  H. 

[If  you  have  a  cold-frame  at  command,  this 
would  be  the  best  medium  for  raising  the  seed¬ 
lings,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf- 
mould,  tho  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts  and 
one-fourth  sand.  Place  6  inches  of  this  in  the 
frame,  make  it  rather  firm,  spread  over  it  a 
layer  of  sand,  sow  the  seeds  thinly  thereon,  and 
cover  with- not  more  than  half  an  inoh  of  tho 
same  soil,  finely  sifted.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
now,  but  no  water  will  be  needed  if  the  soil  is 
fairly  moist.  If  you  have  no  frame  your  next 
best  plan  will  bo  to  got  a  deep  box— 9  inches 
deep  will  do — make  a  quantity  of  holes  in  the 
bottom,  place  a  layer  of  orocks  on  the  same, 
and  cover  with  rough  turf,  then  put  in  the  soil. 
Fill  the  box  to  within  2  inchos  of  tho  top. 
When  the  seeds  are  sown  and  covered  up  you 
could  then  cover  tho  box  with  squares  of  glass, 
or  even  boards,  till  the  soedlings  appear  above 
tho  soil.  Tho  seeds  of  these  English  Irises  are 
slow  and  uncertain  to  vegetate.  Water  but 
sparingly  at  any  time,  even  when  tho  seedlings 
appear,  and  with  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  whioh 
will  alsoouickly  ensue,  withhold  water  entirely. 
You  could  reasonably  have  expected  a  far 

Eater  measure  of  success  had  these  seeds  have 
n  sown  os  soon  as  gathered.] 

Flower-bed  on  Grass.— I  have  laid  down  a  lawn 
In  front  of  our  school,  In  the  centre  of  which  I  have  cut 
out  the  Oram,  which  1  intend  to  use  for  a  flower-bed.  The 
coming  spring  I  intend  planting  it  with  Wallflowers.  Will 
you  tell  me  which  will  bo  the  liest  plants  to  succeed  them, 
their  names  and  colour,  such  as  are  planted  In  parks  for 
design  and  effect f  Is  there  a  plant  called  Acabaria  for 
marking  out  borders  V— J.  B. 

(You  should  have  stated  the  si/.e  of  tho  bed, 
then  we  could  bettor  have  suggested  the  most 
useful  plants.  Of  green  carpet  plants,  Hor- 
niaria  glabra  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and 
quite  hardy.  Stollaria  grammes  aurea  is  golden, 
also  ouito  hardy.  Of  coloured-leaved  plants, 
the  Alternantheras  vary  from  red  and  crimson 
to  gold,  and  are  very  pretty  if  not  allowed  to 
run  to  flower.  Several  of  the  Houseleok  family 
aro  good,  such  as  montanum,  calcaroum,  etc., 
while  of  the  Echeverias,  which  is  doubtless  the 
plant  intended  by  “  Acabaria,”  there  are  several 
valuable  kinds,  such  as  E.  secunda.  commonly 
used  for  edgings,  while  E.  secunda  glauca  major 
is  employed  for  the  smaller  centres,  and  the 
coppery-looking  E.  raetallica  for  main  centre, 
and  so  on.  Fishbone  Thistlo  and  Centauroa 
candidisaima  aro  employed  similarly.  Othor 
plants  are  Golden  Feather  and  the  variegated 
Cock's-foot  Grass,  while  both  Coleus  Versohaf- 
felti  and  Iresine  Lindeni  are  employed  in  these 
arrangements,  though  generally  pegged  down  to 
the  soil.] 

Nicotlana  sylvestrla.— Thoso  who  have 
not  yet  seen  this  plant  may  form  an  idea  of  its 
beauty  and  worth  from  the  fact  that  it  bears 
tall  spikes,  each  with  about  a  suorw  of  pure 
white  flowors  very  like  throw}  If  fcW\5dt,q 
N.  aflinis,  but  lodger  in  the  lubeNwiJ  Vbgi.tiv 


less  in  diameter,  and,  best  of  all,  without  that  the  common  hedge  Brier.  Of  course,  it  is  pee- 
unfortunate  defect  which  makes  the  older  sible  to  allow  the  shoots  of  the  Manetti-etock  to 
variety  appear  to  be  dead  or  dying  during  the  run  up  and  then  bud  them  at  the  top,  but  tha 
fgreater  part  of  the  day,  for  the  flowers  in  the  stem  would  be  extremely  slender.  In  order 
new  voriety  do  not  close  even  in  bright  sun-  that  you  may  bo  sure,  we  would  say  that  the 
shine,  but  simply  hang  at  a  sharper  angle  on  the  Manetti  has  numerous  thorns  or  spines,  the 
stem,  assuming  a  stiller  habit  as  evening  young  wood  is  reddish-brown,  and  the  foliage 
approaches.  Tho  lateness  of  its  flowering  adds  Grass-green  ;  whereas  the  hedge  Brier  has  fewer 
to  its  value,  as  it  lasts  tid  quite  late  in  tho  thorns,  but  they  are  longer.  The  bark  of  the 
autumn  ;  indeed,  only  the  approach  of  winter  young  growth  is  of  a  (lull  grey-green,  and  the 
puts  an  end  to  it.  There  was  a  fine  group  of  it  foliage  also,  although  the  variety  of  even 
near  the  Palm-house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  hodge  Briers  is  very  considerable,  and  great 
Kew,  during  the  past  summer.  variations  may  be  met  with.  The  Manetti  is  a 

wild  Rose,  introduced  from  Italy  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  some  seventy  years  ago. 
The  semi-double  flower  is  very  insignificant, 
pink  in  colour.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  grow- 

ROSE  VICTOR  VERDIER,  H.P.  I  inB  as  ,a  «“•»  and  M  a  etoc.k  il  is  often 

I  most  disappointing,  not  nearly  so  good  a9  the 
As  I  write  (Oct.  27)  a  large  bed  of  this  useful  Brier  or  own  roots.  As  you  have  a  few  bare 


few  nice  clean  buds  from  a  plant  or  two  of  the  such  as  Reine  Marie  Henrietto  and  Gloire  de 
variety,  and  when  richly-coloured  kinds  are  Dijon. 

rather  scarce  the  cherry-rose  tint  of  Victor  Th  d  autumn  blooming 

V  erdier  is  very  welcome.  I  always  think  there  D  ...  .  ,,  „  „  ? 

_ ,  .  „  ,,  ...  „ _ ,"„i Roses.— The  best  Roses  to  bloom  well  through 

must  bo  a  dash  of  the  lea-scented  or  Chinese  «.,i  -j  t ,  ... 

tribe  in  its  constitution,  as  the  whole  tribe-  w  Z 

and  they  are  not  a  few-have  a  very  marked  ?very  place  where  these  can  be  grown  success- 

individuality.  Victor  Verdier  won  introduced  ^  m 

no  fnr  Iww.lr  nu  1  U.- (1  ,..oa  rniand  Kir  M  tlOHS,  WllCrC  t  110  8011  18  hO&Vy  ttll(l  COld,  I  OAfl 

as  far  back  as  18o9,  and  was  raised  by  M  Buffer  I„  such  positions,  if  autumn  bloomers 

Lacharnie.  Its  one  very  bad  fault  is  want  of  are  needed  then  the  grower  must  resort  t»  the 
fragrance.  Not  only  docs  this  characterise  its  „brid  pe*petual8l  0fld  horo  tome  experience!, 
seedlings,  but  also,  unfortunately  many  vane-  sJmo  ki’dl  in  ray  garden  (which  is 

ties..,  which  \  ictor  Verdier  has  been  used  as  .,  ag  ^  described)  will  not  open  their 

pollen  or  seed  parent  Its  most  eminent  oir  Uoms  in  the  autumn.  The  blooms  get  attacked 

spring  are  Con, tease  d  Oxford,  a  splend  d  kind  mildew  and  thoM  kind8  lhat  ha**e  „at,  hard 
which  has  given  us  a  fine  sport  in  Pride  of  need’  moro  warmth  and  dry  air  ^  open 

\\  allhem  and  the  pretty  Pride  of  Re  gate  ^  For  several  years  I  have  b£n  noting  the 
which  w.  l  sometimes  come  handsomely  striped  kind„  gujtable  for  ,Jch  ,,la(;e8)  ar.d  find  n,  g8t  0, 

an  sp  as  i  .  tho  Roses  that  have  long  pointed  buds  op;n  the 

Other  good  offspring  of  V  ictor  Verdier  are  |,est.  In  a  border  in  the  kitchen  garden  I  have 
Madame  B  jis,  a  very  lovely  silveiy-rose  several  kinds  as  standards.  The  two  following 
coloured  flower,  not  grown  bo  much  as  it  should  are  mo8t  reliable  every  jear.  Heinrich  Sokol- 
be ;  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanaclii,  that  in  spite  theis  grows  and  blooms  most  abundantly 


oe :  ouzaune  mane  noaocanacm,  mat  in  spite  theis  grows  and  blooms  most  abundantly 
of  its  awful  name  is  about  one  of  the  finest  through  the  Bummer,  and  every  year  givos  a 
rose-coloured  varieties  we  possess  ;  Madame  fino  display  in  autumn.  On  Nov.  3rd  I  cut  fino 
Eugenie  Verdier,  always  good  and  rather  paler  iarge  0pen  blooms.  Uliich  Brunner  lias  proved 
than  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  considered  too  equally  good.  Add  to  this  tho  old  Souvenir  de 
much  like  Marie  Finger.  Etienne  Lovet,  also  ]a  Mnlmaison,  and  you  have  three  charming 
Captain  Christy,  owe  their  origin  to  Victor  kinds  for  this  season  of  the  year.  This  old 
Verdier,  and  it  is  strange  how  the  sporting  kind  gives  its  best  blooms  in  autumn.  These 
habit  pervades  the  whole  tribe  and  their  make  a  fine  bod  when  grown  os  dwarfs,  an  1  aio 
descendants.  Mr.  Bennet  showed  his  discrimi-  charming  to  cut  from.— .1.  Crook. 

nation  whon  he  employed  Victor  Verdier  in  _ _ ,  ,  ,  .  _ . _ , _ ... 

some  of  his  most  successful  crosses,  the  most  ,  J^?,re.C^a* ?n.COcd  f5r60t hOUfie 
important  being  tho  case  of  Lady  Mary  Fit/-  (°-  X-A.).-Yih*n  planting  or  repotting  Rmm 
william,  which  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  m  mol  greenhouses  wo  prefer  to  mix  w  ith  the 
that  good  old  English  Rom  Devoniensh  and  801.'  a  8maU  0  Homo  good,  reliable  arti- 

Victor  Verdier.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  (?c>al  manuie.  Use  it  at  the  ra  o  of  about  a 
this  cross  aro  most  remarkable,  for  it  ha,  5-mch  potful  to  a  barrowful  of  soil,  at  the 
practically  laid  tho  foundation  of  tho  great  ™me  tl"‘°  amV  Wlt.h  1 10  8'">  lho  U'ml 

majority  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  race,  such  splendid  of  "el1  *»8J.d  »'>m,al- manure.  When  the 
Roses  as  Antoine  Rivoire,  Souvenir  de  President  weather  is  cold  and  the  days  are  dull,  plants 
Carnot,  White  Lady,  Billiard  and  Barre,  Mrs.  cannot  utilise  the  farmyard-manure  unless  there 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  possibly  of  Viscountess  Koike-  J»  ftrtifi£aI  heat,  so  that  a  little  artificial  heat 
stone.  That  grandest  ol  modern  Roses,  Mine.  18  very  beneficial.  V  ou  ask  us  what  is  the  most 
Abel  Chatenay  ,  originated  from  a  cross  between  ?ucce88tfu!  trcat.ment  0  a  Marochal  Niel  grown 
I)r.  Grill  and  Victor  Verdier  ;  and  another  a  &  “  00°  greenlioueo  i  ho  best  manner 
splendid  kind,  (iermaine  Trochon,  can  trace  its  °f  cultivating  tins  glorious  Rose  under  glass  .. 
origin  to  Victor  Verdier  and  Mine.  Eugene  to  we  1  prepare  a  border,  such  as  has  been  fre- 
V erdier,  tho  lovely  orange-coloured  variety  dueclbed  !“  l,1°8e  W8-  and  Pl8nt 

that  boars  this  name.  I  have  been  much  in,  there,,,  a 'good  specimen  budded  upon  a  hedge 
pressed  with  tho  wondrous  seed-pods  produced  B™p:  Pla',t?  of  ^"cchal  Niel  answer  very 
on  such  as  Antoine  Rivoire,  Alice  Furon,  and  a  P °ii“rbVear  ?r  tw°’  thf°" 

other  members  of  this  Victor  Verdier  race.  ally,  ProY  weaker  ;  whereas  ,f  planted  ,n  a 
When  they  ripen  perfectly,  a.  they  will  do  ^  ^,08,L' 

under  glass,  they  arequite  as  large  a,  some  of  ‘he P«>vonted  from  penetrating  the  subsoil 
the  small  dessert  Pears  and  as  handsome  in  &  Pla01?£  80^.eflbrok®nf  br,ck"  °kr  Bt.oncs ‘n 
colour  as  an  Apricot.  I  think  amateurs  would  if  in'  ft"ur?b,Jr  0  .^j 

SS5k  ol  To5S»SS» Sfh£i,st*i£*Hl“rIb“t1  si"”1 

.  * .  not  be  done  too  rigorously.  In  a  hoatou  house, 

thero  aro  probably  some  who  could  devote  a  wi,nu  «  /  ..  .  4.  ' 

«  however,  wliere  plenty  ot  warmth  and  moisturo 

achieve  anv  erreat  successes  at  lirst  Iton  not  wradwoSd  fo^thi^n  In  grofi^. 

achieve  any  great  successes  at  first.  Rosa.  y!ar -chal  Nioj  in  a  C(K)1  greenl,ouso  you  should 


-  endoavour  to  maintain  as  equable  temperature 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  f  P088iblfe  ,a3. far  “.««•  weather  wifi  allow. 

Instead  of  closing  up  the  houso  entirely  at  night, 
Standard  Rosea  upon  Manetti  leave  on  a  little  air.  This,  combined  with  s 
stocks  (O.  B.  liawdifle). — We  think  there  good  syringing  with  cold  water  every  bright 

P  10  some  mistake  on  your  part  in  saying  ou.rm‘ng,  cnroful  ventilation,  and  careful  water- 
our  standard  Roses  aro  budded  upqn  the  \pa.  a,t  the  .root,, ehou'd  enable  you  to  very 
ti-stock.  Doubtless  tho  afioUM  lAMdhm  a -(iciisf lillit luiitft-liarniiiig  Rose. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


yprw  of  pure  nitst  be  some  mistake  on  your  part  in  saying  oKmjjng.asareful  ventilation,  a 
If  ^  J*ft7our  standard  Rosos  aro  budded  upon  the  icg  at  t)io  .root,,, should  ena 

iiVnd  Wgntiy^lbfhstti-stock.  Doubtless  tho  stock;  vs.m1  wai  e '  dciisfully Itfiirl-iiarmin 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED . 


LARGE-FLOWERED  CANNAS. 

It  is  now  a  dozen  years  since  public  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  then  new  race  of 
Cannas,  which  originated  with  M.  Crozy,  at 
that  time  of  Lyons,  but  now  of  Hyeres.  They 
at  once  became  popular.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  grand  when  planted  out  during  the  summer, 
but  it  is  as  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  that  they 
have  especially  made  their  mark,  and  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  may  be 
had  in  bloom.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  23  last,  a 
splendid  group  of  these  Cannas,  all  of  which 
were  grandly  in  flower,  and,  what  is  more,  grown 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  was  shown.  Con¬ 
tained  in  this  group  were  also  a  few  examples 


third  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  little  sand. 
If  suitablo  manure  is  not  available  for  potting, 
leaf-mould  may  bo  uted,  while  in  any  case, 
as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  liquid- manure 
occasionally  is  of  great  service.  In  the  case  of 
well-established  clumps  in  pots,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  up  strong  shoots  that  will  flower 
when  sufficiently  advanced,  and,  therefore,  a 
succession  of  blossoms  is  kept  up  for  a  length¬ 
ened  period.  When  in  large  masses  the  winter¬ 
ing  of  these  Cannas  presents  but  little  difficulty, 

firovided  they  are  kept  moderately  dry  and  free 
rom  frost,  but  some  of  the  less  robust  kinds 
well  repay  a  little  more  care  and  attention. 
Those  delightful  flowers  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
spotted  more  or  less  densely  with  red,  have,  as 
a  rule,  much  weaker  rhizomes  than  the  scarlet 


immediately  underneath  the  young  growth.  In 
obtaining  these  Cannas  locally,  the  better  way 
is  to  commence  with  established  plantain  May. 
When  growing  freely  they  can  be  readily 
increased  by  division,  which  is  beBt  carried  out 
in  the  spring  just  as  they  are  about  to  start  into 
growth.  Cannas  may  be  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  can  be  obtained  from  most  seeds¬ 
men,  but  the  seeds  are  very  hard,  and  unless 
assistance  is  given  they  take  some  time  to  ger¬ 
minate.  Filing  the  outer  coating  of  the  Beed  is 
recommended  by  some,  but  this  is  liable  to 
injure  the  germ,  and  I  much  prefer  soaking 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  85  aegs.  to  90  degs.  The  seed  must 
be  sown  directly,  and  not  allowed  to  get  dry 
afterwards,  as  the  germs  will  bo  on  the  point  of 
starting.  In  a  temperature  of  60  degs.  to 
70  degs,  the  young  plants  will  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and,  potted  off  at  once,  they  make 
rapid  progress. 

Varieties. — A  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
would  include  the  following  :  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Amiral  Avellan,  clear  yellow, 
dotted  red  ;  Aurore,  bright  chestnut-red  ;  Ches- 
hunt  Yellow,  clear  yellow  ;  Conquesant,  very 
bright  amber,  with  deeper  shade ;  DucheBs  of 
Marlborough,  deep  pink  ;  Duchess  of  York, 
yellow,  densely  spotted  rod  ;  Egandale, 
reddish-crimson  ;  E.  Milne  Redhead,  scarlet ; 
Florence  Vaughan,  yellow,  spotted  scarlet ; 
Germania,  reddish-crimson,  bordered  yellow  ; 
Grass  au  Hamburg,  vivid  orange-scarlet ;  Jules 
Chriitien,  carmine-crimson  ;  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
vermilion ;  Konigin  Charlotte,  scarlet,  edged 
yellow  ;  Mme.  Crozy,  red,  edged  gold  ;  Paul 
Bert,  amber ;  Paul  Bruaut,  orange-scarlet ; 
Pavonia,  yellow,  marbled  carmine  ;  Progression, 
orange,  blotched  crimson  ;  Quasimodo,  orange- 
scarlet,  gold  edge  ;  Reichskanzler  Furst  Hohen- 
lohe,  citron-yellow ;  Sam  Trelease,  scarlet, 
golden  centre  and  edges  ;  Semaphore,  golden- 
amber  ;  and  Sunset  Glow,  rich  orange-yellow. 

Orchid  -  flowered  varieties.  —  Austria, 
canary-yellow,  centre  shaded  brown  :  Burbank, 
light  yellow,  dotted  carmine  ;  Hofgarten- 
d  uvctor  Wendland,  scarlet,  dotted  yellow  : 
Italia,  orange  -  scarlet,  edged  yellow ;  Par- 
thenope,  deep  orange ;  and  Professeur  Treub, 
orange-red,  splashed  yellow.  T. 


BASKETS  AND  PLANTS  FOR  THEM. 

8o  many  plants  are  better  adapted  for  growing 
in  baskets,  or  in  positions  where  their  growth  is 
not  restricted,  than  they  are  in  pots,  that  we 
find  them  employed  for  the  decoration  of  green¬ 
houses,  portiooes,  balconies,  and  tho  like.  To  my 
mind,  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is  somewhat 
lacking  that  does  not  possess  a  few  baskets,  and 
as  this  is  tho  season  when  one  is  taking  stock 
and  making  alterations,  it  may  bo  well  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  subjects  that  are  useful  for  growing 
in  this  way  both  in  and  out-of-doors. 

Usually  one  finds  that  wiro  baskets  are  more 
employed  than  any  other,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  cheapest,  and,  when  done  with, 
can  be  painted  and  freshened  up  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Moreover,  they  are  light,  and  when 
properly  furnished  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty 
of  a  house  or  window.  Wooden  baskets  can,  of 
course,  be  used,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
do  not  wear  so  long  as  wire  ones,  as,  soaking  up 
the  water,  they  do  not  lost  more  than  a  few 
seasons  without  some  repairs  being  necessary, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  when,  as  is  often  the 
Canna  Sunset  Glow.  case,  they  are  hung  from  the  sash-bars  of  a  roof, 

they  are  much  heavier  than  thoso  made  of  wire. 
Whatever  form  of  baskets  is  employed,  the  first 
consideration  should  be  to  make  them  capable 

of  a  more  recent  race  which  originated  in  Italy,  and  crimson  kinds.  While  the  robust  forms  of  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  for  the 

anil  to  which  the  title  of  Orchid-llowered  may  often  be  wintered  under  the  stage,  the  plants,  so  placing  it  that  when  filled  ami 

C&nnoa  haa  been  sometimes  applied.  In  this  choicer  and  more  delicate  kinds  are  better  if  watering  has  to  be  done,  the  soil  does  not  get 

section  the  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  stood  on  the  stage  itself,  or,  at  all  events,  where  washed  out.  With  this  in  view.it  is  best  to 

others,  but  they  are  more  flimsy,  and  for  this  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  in  procure  a  quantity  of  Moss— -that  from  a  wood 
reason  are  of  little  uso  out-of-do  rs,  while  for  an  ordinary  greenhouso  temperature — that  ii  to  or  sometimes  to  be  found  in  meadow  lands 

.  ,  .  .  >1  •  _ t.  I»-l _ : _ _ 1  ...111  _ nlooinir  n  thif.L  lm’pp  all 


apart  from  the  quantities  distributed  by  is  sent  awav,  as  being  then  in  the  shape  of  potting  material  necessary.  A  little  care  at  the 
M,  Crozy,  a  great  many  varieties  have  been  dormant  rhizomes  a  considerable  number  just  commencement  will  ensure  a  great  deal  of 
iaised  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  as  well  packed  in  dry  Moss  can  be  sent  in  a  small  space  success  afterwards.  The  planting  of  the  bankets, 
os  in  this  country,  and  also  in  America.  Their  On  being  received  in  this  condition  the  rhizomes  too,  should  be  properly  performed,  employing 
Culture  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter,  pro-  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible,  keeping  the  young  plants,  so  that  training  may  be  done 
vidod  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Cannas  are  point  from  which  the  future  growth  will  Btart  from  the  first.  In  a  cool  greenhouse,  1*  uchsiaa 
essentially  liberal  feodors,  hence  a  suit ablp-eqm-  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  tho  first  and  and  Ivv-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  amongst  some 
post  is  two-thirds  good,  turfy  loam,  wi|h  onfP'1  ,'m.ik'w  goixius  roots  make  their  appearance  of  uia  best  'subjects  one  can  possibly  have,  and 
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when  in  bloom  they  can  bo  removed  from  the 
house  for  the  adornment  of  a  sitting  room 
window,  for  a  portico,  or  an  entrance  hall, 
without  in  any  way  suffering. 

Very  showy  baskets  may  also  be  had  by  using 
such  plants  as  single  Petunias,  which  are  of 
more  wiry  growth  than  the  double  kinds,  and 
therefore  easier  to  get  into  shape,  more  especi¬ 
ally  if,  as  the  young  shoots  progress,  they  arc 
pegged  down  to  tho  sides  of  the  baskets.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Verbenas  and  Helio¬ 
tropes.  Thunbergias  are  beautiful  subjects  for 
a  greenhouse,  and  if  the  aspect  be  a  sunny  one 
few  better  things  can  be  selected.  Achimenes, 
though  more  often  met  with  in  a  stove,  make 
attractive  basket  plants 
during  the  summer  months 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

I  can  also  with  confidence 
recommend  Begonias  for 
baskets,  particularly  the 
Tuberous- roeted  sorts,  as 
when  well  grown  they  go  a 
long  way  towards  making 
a  house  gay.  For  outside, 
as  well  as  for  beautifying 
indoors,  there  are  not 
many  things  to  rival  Cam¬ 
panulas,  liko  C.  isophvlU 
and  C.  i.  alba,  for  profu¬ 
sion  of  blossoms,  and  so 
long  as  baskets  containing 
them  are  placed  where  tho 
sun  can  reach  them,  and 
watering  is  not  forgotten, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
prettier  subject.  Few 
plants,  indeed,  aro  more 
popular.  It  is  nut  often 
that  one  regards  the 
Tufted  Pansy  as  fitted  for 
boskets,  but  for  outside 
work  —  as  for  example, 
under  a  porch  or  verandah, 
there  are  not  many  garden 
flowers  that  can  be  better 
used,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  quantities  of  blos¬ 
soms  they  yield,  so  long 
as  the  speut  flowers  are 
quickly  removed.  Shady 
houses  and  shady  corners 
about  a  dwelling  can  be 
made  to  look  inviting  by 
hanging  baskets  filled  with 
Ferns  and  Ivies,  the  latter 
always  fresh.  Scdums 
and  Lysimachia  (Creeping 
.lenny )  make  useful  subjects 
for  growing  out-of-doors. 

To  keep  basket  plants  in 
condition  it  is  needful  to 
watch  them,  as  it  must  be 
obvious  to  anyone  that 
hanging  from  a  roof  they 
are  much  more  likely  to 
get  dried  up,  and  it  is 
better  to  give  them  a  little 
too  much  water  than  to 
leave  them  for  a  time  until 
foliage  and  flowers  have 
withered  and  beauty  has 
become  a  thine  of  the  past. 


their  flowers.  It  is  most  essential  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insects  A  very  small  brown 
thrips  is  often  very  troublesome,  and  if  once  it 
gets  established  there  is  little  hope  of  getting 
Frequent  fumigating  is  the 
If  plants  are  clean  and  healthy 
i,  clear  soot  water  used  for 
assist  in  keeping  all  insect 
it  is  also  beneficial  as  a  liquid- 
especially  when  used  with  cow- 
The  period  of  flowering  may  be  con- 
’  J  dicious  use  of 
manures,  but  whatever  manure  is  used,  it  should 
done,  and  when  liquid  is  used  it 


double  pink.  As  a  pot  plant  C^ndidissima  mw 
be  recommended,  but  it  does  not  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  like  Vreelandi. 


good  blooms, 
only  remedy, 
to  start  with, 
syringing  will 
life  off 
manure, 
manure. 

siderably  prolonged  by  the  ju<i 
1 

not  be  over-d 
should  always  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Winter  crops  for  profit.— "'ill  you  kindly  infers 
mo  what  would  do  a  good  thing  to  grow  in  vrwnhwwi 
this  winter  at  a  profit f  I  have  three  gTeennotue*.  Md 
all  heated  throughout.  1  have  only  just  taken  them  cner 
Tomatoes  have  been  grown  in  them  and  Just  finished  I 
propose  growing  Tomatoes  next  year,  so  whatever  I  trot 
now  I  should  want  to  be  finished  by  the  time  plinucj 
arrives. — G euros  Fields. 

[You  should  have  stated  clearly  how  the 
houses  are  heated,  then  we  could  have  arranged 
your  crops  accordingly  ;  is  it  is,  we  are  recto 
mending  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak.  The  sin, 
also,  would  have  been  a  useful  guide.  In  the 
absence  of  these  particulars  we  can  only  gene¬ 
ralise.  One  of  the  best  winter  crops  is  rrenct 
Beans  in  pots,  if  you  have  plenty  of  heat; 
these,  if  your  district  is  free  from  fogs,  may  be 
started  soon — at  least,  by  the  end  of  November 
— emi  " 


iploying  0-inch  pots,  made  a  little  morethas 
half  full  of  soil,  placing  nine  Beans  in  each,  In 
be  reduced  to  six  plants  presently.  Use  toil 
ordinarily  moist,  and  give  no  water  till  th* 
plants  a-  c  well  up,  then  a  light  top-dressing  oi 
warm  soil.  You  will  require  for  these  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  degs.  at  night  and  rather  more  by 
day,  unless  severe  frost  should  set  in.  When 
in  full  growth  place  a  few  twigs  around  each 
pot  to  keep  the  plants  in  position.  Plenty  of 
room  near  the  glass,  which  keep  clean,  and  not 


i.  Plenty  of 

near  the  glass,  which*  keep  clean,  and  not 
much  water  will  all  help  to  the  free  setting  «' 
the  pods.  You  may  devote  one  house  at  leas', 
or  more  to  this  crop,  which  pays  well  if  put  co 
the  market  in  goixl  time.  Obtain  new  seed  ii 
possible,  for  this  is  important.  The  best  winter 
forcing  kinds  aro  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Syo»  House, 
"  "  ;ress.  By  making  successional  sowings, 
)  fortnight  you  could  maintain  a  supply 
ong  time.  With  a  brisk  heat  in  tbs 
enty  of  atmospheric  moisture  may  be 
ineficially,  though  not  otherwise.  In 

do  not  make  the  soil*  too  “firm  below.  By 
good  culture  the  crop  should  be  ready  in  six  or 
seven  weeks.  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  single  Berlin 
crowns,  make  another  good  crop  if  you  can 
command  a  bottom-heat  of  75  degs.  to  85  degs. 
Herring-boxes  filled  with  these  crowns,  200  in 
each  box,  and  kept  in  position  with  Cocoa-nub 
fibre  is  the  best  way.  Perhaps  you  can  cover 
some  pipes,  and  secure  a  good  heat  by  placing 


and  Proi 
say,  eaci 
over  a  1 
house  p 
given  b< 

making  up  the  pots  employ  good  drainage,  and 


BOUYARDIAS. 

These  are  among  the  most 
serviceable  plants  we  have 
either  for  cutting  or  as  pot 
plants  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  By  growing  on  successive  batches  of 
plants,  or  stopping  them  at  different  times, 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  from  now  onwards 
well  through  the  winter.  With  the  exception 
of  B.  Huinboldti,  which  does  not  flower  well 
when  stopped  late,  the  more  they  are  stopped 
the  better  the  results  will  be,  and  those  required 
for  late  blooming  should  be  selected  from  those 
that  were  propagated  early  in  tho  year,  and  if 
they  have  been  left  to  make  fairly  long  growths, 
or  even  if  they  have  begun  to  show  flowers,  may 
bo  stopped  back  now  and  allowed  to  make  a 
new  stint.  They  do  not  requiie  much  1  at,  but 
should  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  although 
air  should  be  given,  a  cold  draught  or  dry 
atmosphere  should  be  avoided.  yTtse  syringe 
may  be  used  freelv, until  they  login  63  f 


Canna  Quasimodo.  (See  page  611.) 


settled  down,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  a  clear 
state. 

Complaints  are  often  heard  that  Bouvardia 
bloom  docs  not  last  well  after  it  is  cut,  and  in  the 
summer-time  no  doubt  this  is  the  case,  but  after 
the  weather  gets  cooler  it  will  last  very  well  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  a  cool-house.  It  not 
infrequently  occurs  that  the  bloom  is  not  cut  until 
it  is  nearly  exhausted.  If  cut  when  the  first 
two  or  three  blooms  on  each  truss  are  open  and 
put  into  water  at  once,  the  flowers  will  last 
fully  a  week.  Although  all  the  Bouvardios  are 
worth  growing,  the  following  are  the  best  for 
winter  :  Vreelandi,  white  ;  President  Cleveland, 
scarlet;  Mrs.  R.  Green,  flesh -pink ;  Priory 
Beauty,  a  rather  deeper  shade  of  pink  ;  Alfred, 
dtfcrfier,  double  white  ;  and  President  Garfield, 
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not  necessary  to  disturb  the  plants  in  potting, 
all  that  is  required  being  to  shift  them  into 
larger  pots  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced.] 
Aspidistras  {E.  //.).— One  of  the  mistakes 
which  many  amateurs  make,  whose  knowledge  of 
Aspidistras  is  limited,  is  that  of  potting  on 

Slants  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to 
o  shifted.  On  several  occasions  I  have  been 
appealed  to  as  to  whether  one  of  them,  newly 
purchased,  had  better  not  be  put  straightway 
into  a  larger  pot,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  convince  people,  whose  idea  of 
the  successful  culture  of  almost  everything  is 
to  give  space  for  development,  that  Aspidistras 
are  best  served  when  the^  nre  kopt  pot-bound 


for 


a  time,  so  lon^  as  they  are  fed  and  the 


foliage  sponged.  If  admirers  of  window  plants, 
especially  fine-foliaged  subjects,  would  attend 
to  the  sponging  of  the  leaves  of  their  plants, 
instead  of  re-potting,  they  would  bo  more 
successful.  Aspidistras  will  grow  in  a  room  the 

f'ear  round  better  than  most  things,  but  they 
lenefit  by  the  treatment  named  anil  a  littlo 
manure  or  guano  now  and  again — Lkaiicrst. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum  (Queen  Mab). 
— Tho  specimen  of  Cactus  sent  is  Epiphyllum 
t  runcatum,  of  which  tlioro  are  several  vanetios. 
To  grow  thorn  successfully  they  nood  a  warmer 
structure  than  yours  ;  indeed,  they  succeed  best 
in  what  is  known  as  an  intermediate-house  tem¬ 
perature— that  is  to  say,  a  minimum  during  tho 
winter  of  60  dogs.,  or  it  may  be  2  degs.  or 
R  dogs,  lowor.  They  need  a  compost  consisting 
principally  of  loam,  broken  bricks,  and  sand, 
with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould  if  tho  loam  is 
very  heavy.  Repotting  should  be  dono  early  in 
tho  year  after  the  floweiing  season  is  over. 
Though  the  soil  must  be  kept  fairly  moist,  care 
is  necessary  not  to  overwater  tho  plants,  and 
like  most  subjects  of  a  succulent  nature,  an 
excess  of  moisture  is  far  more  fatal  than  drought. 
During  the  summer  they  will  succeed  in  tho 
greenhouse  in  a  good  light  position,  where  but 
slightly  shaded  from  the  sun’s  rays.  Kucli 
treatment  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  induce 
the  formation  of  flower-buds.  Thoughout the 
growing  season  a  little  weak  liquid- manure 
occasionally  is  of  service.  As  autumn  advancos 
n  little  heat  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  buds  which,  as  a  rule,  commence  to  expand 
about  the  end  of  November.  As  Musk  and 
Moss  are  growing  in  the  soil,  your  plant  has  in 
all  probability  been  kept  too  moist,  and  your 
better  way  will  be  about  the  middle  of  February 
to  shake  the  roots  clear  of  tho  old  soil  and 
repot  in  the  compost  above  recommended.  The 
pot  must  be  well  drained  with  broken  crocks. 


GARDEN  POSTS  AND  PRIONDS. 

Tan  among  Gooseberry-bushes.— 

Tho  reply  to  a  question  from  “  Close  ”  as  to  the 
benefit  of  spreading  spont  tan  among  Goose¬ 
berry-bushes  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  though 
the  smell  of  the  tan  may  possibly  have  some 
effect  in  keeping  the  Gooseberry-moth  away 
from  the  bushes,  gas-lime  can  be  of  no  use  in 
killing  the  chrysalides,  os  they  are  not  formed 
in  the  ground,  but  in  the  shelter  of  a  leaf  which 
is  to  some  extent  curled  up  by  various  threads 
drawn  from  one  part  to  another.  Those  leaves 
are  generally  attached  to  the  bush  by  threads  so 
that  they  do  not  fall  with  the  others.  The 
gruhs  of  the  Gooseberry  saw-fly  bury  themselvos 
in  the  earth  and  become  chrysalides,  and  the 
gas-lime  might  have  some  effect  on  them,  and  at 
any  rate  would  prevent  the  saw-flies  when  they 
leave  the  chrysalides  from  leaving  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  these  two  insects  it  is  very  important 
to  know  by  which  one  tho  bushes  have  been 
attacked.  For  the  caterpillar  of  the  moth  it  is 
most  desirable  in  the  winter  to  pick  off  any 
leaves  that  may  be  hanging  on  the  bushes  and 
bum  them,  and  to  removo  any  dead  leavos  or 
rubbish  that  may  be  under  them,  treating  them 
in  the  same  manner.  For  the  grubs  of  the  saw- 
fly  tho  soil  should  be  removed  from  under  tho 
bushes  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches.  It 
should  then  bo  burnt,  or  buried  not  less  than 
i)  inohos  below  the  surface  some  ilista-ce  from 
them.  I  should  be  afraid  that  gas-lime,  if 
applied  in  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the  chrysa 
lidos,  would  be  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  if  a  comparafjyrfyi^jgljtj  si 
were  given  just  as  the  leaves  wero  opening 


little  before,  it  might  be  useful  in  killing  the 
saw- flies  as  they  were  trying  to  leave  the  earth. 
-G.  8.  S. 

The  galley-worm.— Man}'  thanks  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  about  my  nuery  as  to  millipede.  I  am  sorry  tho  other 
worms  had  disappeared  owing  to  faulty  packing,  but  I  now 
send  another  lot,  and  hope  they  will  reach  you  alive  and 
recognisable.— Autiii'r  8.  Hav.sk*. 

[Your  second  consignment  of  millipedes 
reached  me  in  good  order.  They  are  young 
specimens  of  the  flattened  millipede  or  galley- 
worm  (Polydesmus  complanatus),  a  most  des¬ 
tructive  pest,  feeding  on  the  roots  and  the 
collars  of  a  largo  number  of  different  plants. 
Like  the  other  kinds  of  millipedes  they  are  very 
difficult  to  kill.  Insecticides  seem  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  them  unless  thoy  are  applied  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants. 
A  heavy  dressing  of  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  well 
watered  in  might  have  a  good  effect  if  the  milli¬ 
pedes  were  near  tho  surface.  If  the  ground  can 
fie  dug  apply  tho  above-mentioned  dressings,  or 
gas-lime,  and  then  ,  trench  deeply,  turning  the 
soil  near  tho.  surface  well  [down.  They  may  be 


/"V 


Canua  Amiral  Avellan.  (See  page  511.) 


trapped  by  burying  email  slices  of  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Mangolds,  or  Potatoes,  or  small  pieces 
of  oil-cake  near  tho  plant  attacked  by  them. 
Tho  baits  should  be  placed  about  an  inch  below 
tho  surface,  and  a  small  woodon  skowor  should 
be  stuck  into  each  so  as  to  show  where  they  are 
hidden.— G.  8.  8.] 

The  common  cockchafer  (A.  II.  H.). 
— The  insect  that  you  enclosed  is  a  specimen  of 
the  grub  of  the  common  cockchafer  (Melolontha 
vulgaris).  These  grubs  are  most  destructive 
pests,  as  they  live  for  three  years  before 
reaching  maturity,  and  feed  on  the  roots  of 
most  trees  and  plants.  Io  is  of  no  use  using 
insecticides  to  kill  them,  as  their  vitality  is 
surprising.  Noitlier  heat  nor  cold,  drought  nor 
moisture  nas  any  effect  on  them,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  ground  and  kill  them.  As  you  suggest, 
their  appetito  is  very  considerable,  ana  the 
amount  of  food  which  they  consume  is  great.— 
G.  S.  8. 


^ler  (II.  M. ). — As  regards  the 
veed- killer,  I  gavo  the  quantities. 
,t  anyone  using  it  could  makelup 


as  little  or  as  much  as  he  liked.  Instead  of 
parts  read  ounces,  pounds,  or  hundredweights, 
and  the  mixture  will  still  contain  relatively  the 
same  proportion  of  each  ingredient.  I  thought 
this  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
explain  it.  As  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
compound,  I  believe  all  weed-killers  are  poison¬ 
ous,  and  the  recipe  alluded  to  is  one  that  is  said 
to  bo  very  offoctive,  and  much  used.  Of  course, 
if  more  is  made  than  is  used  at  once,  it  should 
bo  kept  where  it  is  safe  from  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  its  nature,  as  one  often  sees  accounts 
of  deaths  from  drinking  weed- killers  in  mistake 
for  beer  or  something  of  that  sort. — G.  S.  8. 

V  E  G  ETAB L  E  S . 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Large  Rhubarb  roots.— Will  you  pleaw  nay  how 
I  will  manage  Homo  stool*  ot  Rhubarb  that  have  grown  lo 
ha  about  IS  inches  square?  Should  I  take  up  the  stools 
and  divide  them,  and  how?  This  season  the  stems  had 

not  room  to  grow.—  I.imehick. 

[It  is  evident  that  your  Rhubarb-roots  badly 
need  lifting,  divid¬ 
ing,  and  replanting. 
Your  best  course  will 
bo  to  open  a  trench 
round  each  root  and 
lift  it  out  bodily. 
Then  with  a  sharp 
spado  cut  tho  roots 
first  through  the 
middle,  then  divide 
each  half  into  about 
four  pieces.  Take 
care  to  preserve  to 
each  piece  some  por¬ 
tion  of  fleshy  roots. 
You  should  trench 
ground  2  feet  deep, 
and  bury  down  under 
tho  top  spit  of  soil  a 
heavy  dressing  of 
half- -decayed  manure, 
and  then  in  planting 
odd  more  manure. 
Put  out  the  plants 
4  feet  apart,  tread¬ 
ing  the  soil  about 
them  firmly.  When 

[ilanted  place  somo 
ong  litter  over  each 
to  protect  the  crowns 
from  hard  frost. 
Preferably  use  for 
planting  the  outsido 
portions  of  the  main 
roots  to  the  inside 
portions.  If  you  have 
more  large  roots 
than,  when  thus  divi¬ 
ded,  are  needed  for 
planting,  you  oan  put 
them  bodily  into  a 
cellar  or  other  dark 
place,  and  with  some 
soil  and  short-man¬ 
ure  about  them,  and 
watered,  growth  will 
soon  follow,  and  then 
you  can  obtain  early- 
forced  Rhubarb.  You  willj  find  your  newly- 
planted  roots  will  throw  much  finer  stems  next 
year.  Really,  roots  should  be  lifted,  divided, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  every  fourth  yoar  at 
least.  ] 

Late  Celery.— From  the  second  week  to 
the  middle  of  November  is  a  good  date  to  give 
the  largest  rows  intended  for  blanching  tho  final 
earthing  up.  Where  work  is  pressing,  earthing 
up  may  in  light,  warm  soils  be  postponed  for 
ten  days  or  so,  provided  the  woather  remains 
open.  If  the  work  is  neglected  beyond 
the  date  named  on  strong  soils,  repeated  heavy 
rains  may  get  it  into  a  sticky  condition,  render¬ 
ing  earthing  up  difficult.  Choose  a  dry,  windy 
day  for  earthing  up  these  late  rows,  as  the 
plants  in  these,  if  fairly  stout,  are  often  more 
serviceable  than  earlier  blanched  batches,  as 
growth  being  slower  and  longer  exposed  to  frost 
and  wind,  the  tissues  are  harder,  standing  wtt 
better,  and  being  less  liable  to  rot.  Where,  os 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  very  large  gardens,  a 
few  short  rows  of  late-planted  stock  remain  un- 
blanohfid  for  flavouring,  thoy  will  take  no  harm 
'  with  straw  ,qr  Bracken  in  case  of 
cfelfhfetU  I 
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GARDHN  WORK. 

Conservatory ' Very  few  realise  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  have  Tuberoses  in  bloom  now 
and  onwards  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
till  Christmas  and  later.  We  potted  about  a 
thousand  bulbs,  which  had  been  kept  back  in  J une 
and  July,  and  placed  on  a  coal-ash-bed  outside, 
where  the  greater  part  remained  till  the  nights 
were  getting  cool  early  in  Octobor.  They  were 
then  placed  in  a  cool-house  and  moved  forward  in 
batches  to  the  conservatory  or  show-house  as 
they  were  wanted.  A  little  warmth  helps  the 
expanding  flowers,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
conservatory  is  sufficient.  I  may  say  they  wore 
started  in  60  sized  pots,  and  when  these  were 
tilled  with  roots  they  were  shifted  into  48’«. 
When  grown  cool  they  are  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
when  more  heat  is  given.  They  make  lovely 
groups  mixed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses  potted  up  now  will  be  useful  at 
Christmas  and  later.  Large  plants  in  good- 
sized  pots  may  be  kept  in  pots  and  plungod  in 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  ashos  in  summor.  The  plants 
can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  as  they 
require  more  room.  They  are  really  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  large  plants,  and,  if  the  blojms  are  not 
cut,  the  plants  seed  freely,  and  the  seeds  will 
grow  if  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe  in  boxes 
in  a  frame.  The  winter-flowering  Rpacrises 
and  Chorozemas  are  effective  in  the  shape  of 
well-grown  specimens.  I  do  not  know  how 
others  feel  about  the  matter,  but  I  get  tired  of 
the  Chrysanthemums  by  the  time  the  latest  are 
over,  and  such  things  as  those  mentioned  abovo, 
with  bulbs,  white  Azaleas,  groups  of  Cyclamen, 
Cinerarias,  white  Margueritos,  and  Acacia 
Drummondi  como  as  mi  agreeable  change.  Well- 
grown  bushes  of  Genista  Fragrans  are  very  desir¬ 
able  in  the  conservatory  in  winter.  They  may 
be  pruned  so  os  to  assume  a  pyramidal  outline 
and  soon  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  are  then  vory 
effective.  Show  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  in 
their  flowering  pots.  <  iood  turfy  loam,  suitably 
enriched,  and  made  firm  in  the  pots,  will 
grow  them  woll.  .Stand  them  near  the  glass 
and  give  another  pinch  when  established  after 
repotting.  Never  miss  taking  any  sturdy 
Chrysanthomum  cuttings  whieh  appear  after 
this  date  ;  some  growers  strike  them  in  quite 
cold  frames  or  other  structures.  We  strike  in 
frames  in  a  span-roofed  house  where  there  is 
a  little  warmth,  and  the  result  is  always  satis¬ 
factory.  They  want  all  the  light  there  is,  and 
the  frames  are  opened  for  an  hour  or  two  overy 
morning. 

Forcing-house.— Sow  a  few  Cucumber- 
seods  to  have  strong  plants  ready  to  turn  out 
the  beginning  of  the  Now  Year  when  the  days 
are  lengthening.  Every  gro  wer  of  winter  Cucum¬ 
bers  has  his  favourite  variety.  The  old  form  of 
Telegraph,  when  true,  takes  a  good  deal  of 
beating,  and  some  of  the  crosses  having  Tele¬ 
graph  blood  are  useful.  Sparkes’  Favourite  is  a 
good  hardy  variety  suitable  for  market  j  and 
Emerald  Beauty  is  the  most  prolific  sort  we 
know  among  newer  kinds.  A  few  Dcutzias,  if 
established  in  pots,  may  be  introduced  now. 
Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Spira-as  soon 
burst  into  flower  iu  warmth.  French  Boans 
may  be  started  in  6  inch  pots,  five  or  six  Beans 
in  a  pot.  It  will  soon  lie  time  to  sow  Tomatoes 
for  the  early  house,  but  unless  there  is  a  suitable 
house  for  them  it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  They  require  a  light  position  and  a 
night  temperature  of  65  clegs.  Of  course,  a 
forcing-house  at  this  season  is  always  full  — 
generally  too  full — of  plants  required  either  for 
flower  or  fruit.  Roses,  well-established  in  pots, 
will  bear  forcing  now.  It  is  no  use  attempting 
to  force  weakly  stuff. 

Early  Grapes  — A  good  (leal  is  now  done 
with  pot- Vines.  Those  who  make  a  speciality 
of  these  grow  them  well,  and  get  them  rested 
and  ripened  in  the  open  air  ;  at  least,  the  finish¬ 
ing  work  is  done  there.  They  start  best  with 
the  pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  where 
fermentation  is  going  on  iu  a  steady,  regular 
way.  This  gives  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  roots, 
and  though  the  roots  do  not  respond  very  freely 
at  first,  its  influence  is  felt  by  the  swelling  buds, 
and  this  reacts  afterwards  upon  the  roots.  A 
night  temperature  of  60  degs.  need  not  be 
exceeded  till  a  little  movement  is  noticed  in  the 
buds,  then  the  temperature  shoukLbe  gradually 
raised  to  keep  pace  with  the  acvancuifwro  vits 
air  being  giveiv!in  small  quanVtufeVifb.:"  Qfc 


ridge  of  the  house  when  the  thermometer 
reaches  65  degs.  to  70  degs.,  closing  early  and 
damping  down. 

Early  Peaches.— The  early  Peach-house 
should  be  closed  for  work  now,  or  very  shortly  if 
early  Peaches  are  required,  though  something 
can  be  done  by  growing  early  sorts.  Early 
Rivers'  and  Cardinal  Nectarines  come  very 
early  when  forced,  and  Nectarinos  pay  just  now 
even  better  than  Peaches.  In  making  the 
borders  try  and  obtain  loam  of  an  adhesive 
character,  and  use  a  few  cwt  of  bone-meal  and 
a  little  old  plaster,  but  no  other  manure.  The 
drainage  must  be  free,  and  tho  border  not  more 
than  ‘2  feet  deep,  if  the  soil  is  suitable.  Deep 
borders,  heavily  dressed  with  manure,  will  be  a 
bar  to  the  success  of  Peach  culture,  as  there  will 
be  a  difficulty  in  correcting  the  gross  growth, 
except  by  lifting  and  root-pruning. 

Early  Strawberries.— The  plants  must 
have  strong,  well  developed  single  crowns  to 
stand  forcing  to  have  fruit  early  in  March.  The 
first  batch  must  son  be  put  into  heat.  The 
best  plan  is  to  half  plunge  the  pots  in  a  pit 
filled  with  leaves,  where  there  is  just  a  little 
warmth,  air  being  given  freely  during  tho  day 
and  a  little  left  on  at  night.  They  will  not 
require  much  water  till  spikes  of  bloom  appear, 
and  they  should  be  taken  to  a  light,  airy  house 
with  a  night  temporature  of  55  degs.  to  sot. 
When  set,  thin  off  all  small  fruits  and  late 
blossoms,  and  raise  tho  temperature  to  60  degs. 
or  65  degs.  at  night.  The  syringe  should  be 
used,  and  moro  water  will  bo  required  at  the 
rootB. 

Window  gardening.— Do  not  repot  any¬ 
thing  now.  Lite  potting  often  leads  to  sour 
soil  and  dolicate  health.  The  sponge  will  bo 
more  useful  than  the  water  now.  If  the  plants 
are  healthy  flowers  will  keep  a  long  time  now. 
Do  not  buy  plants  taken  directly  from  a  warm 
house  till  they  have  been  gradually  hardened 
off. 

Outdoor  garden.— We  never  remember 
a  bettor  time  for  planting  than  the  present.  Tho 
land  is  now  sufficiently  moist,  and  has  not  yet 
parted  with  its  summer’s  warmth.  Turf  also  is 
going  down  well.  Weedy  lawns  may  be  cleared 
of  tho  woods,  and  then  top  dressed  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wood-ashes  and  basic-slag.  Where  we 
have  seen  this  mixture  used  the  result  has  been 
good.  The  improvement  will  not  bo  seen  imme¬ 
diately,  but  will  in  tho  course  of  the  next  year 
and  still  more  the  second  year.  Cover  clumps 
or  beds  of  the  Christmas  Rose  with  glass  in 
some  way.  We  generally  lift  some  of  tho  best 
roots  and  place  in  large  pots  and  bring  thorn  on 
under  glass,  replanting  them  when  the  flowers 
fade.  White  flowers  are  so  much  in  demand  in 
winter  that  this  plant  Beldom  gets  a  chance  to 
ripen  seeds.  But  it  does  ripen  seeds  well  under 
glass  if  the  flowers  are  left,  and  the  seeds  grow 
freely  and  many  plants  might  be  raised.  Sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  box  in  a  cold-frame, 
and  keep  reasonably  moist.  Box  and  other 
edgiugs  may  bo  planted  now.  Box  is  not  so 
much  planted  in  suburban  gardens  as  it  was. 
Tiles  are  more  used,  and  do  not  harbour  insects, 
and  are  neat  and  cheap.  Alterations  or  exten¬ 
sions  may  now  be  made  in  tho  rock  garden  or 
fernery.  Alpine  plants  may  be  grown  on  banks 
and  mounds  without  atones.  The  stones  help 
to  keep  the  oarth  moist  and  give  a  touch  of 
picturesquenoss,  but  are  not  in  all  cases  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Fruit  garden.— Get  as  much  planting  and 
root  lifting  done  as  possible  while  this  open 
weather  lasts.  There  is  much  advantage  from 
root  lifting,  especially  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  inclined  to  be  damp.  There  would  be  less 
disease  among  fruit-trees  if  the  roots  were  kept 
out  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  crops  would  be 
heavier  and  the  fruit  of  finer  and  better  quality. 
In  every  garden  there  is  work  of  this  kind  to 
be  done  every  autumn  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept 
in  good  condition  and  well  up  to  their  work. 
Do  not  forget  to  put  the  grease-  bands  round  the 
Apple-trees.  It  should  have  been  done  earlier. 
It  may  not  bo  a  perfect  cure  for  the  codlin-moth, 
but  it  will  be  the  means  of  reducing  its 
numbers.  To  improve  Strawberries  weakened 
by  the  heat  anti  drought  of  last  summer,  stir 
the  soil  among  the  plants  with  a  fork  and  give 
a  heavy  top  dressing  of  manure.  The  pruqirig 
YxS*l  training  of  wall-trees  are  cold  work  in 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  the rei'ff  ^\^u^ § ^ReY 


work  to  sec  to,  if  delayed  till  after  Christmas, 
that  it  is  often  badly  done.  There  is  one  mis- 
take  made  by  young  hands  in  training  wall-trees, 
and  that  is  not  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the 
growth  of  the  branches.  Many  a  branch  has 
been  crippled  by  a  tight  ligature.  All  fruit- 
trees  benefit  from  a  moderate  application  of 
lime  in  some  form. 

Vegetable  garden.— Deep  culture  and 
liberal  applications  of  manure  are  essential  in  a 
vegetable  garden.  The  deep  culture  con  be 
given  now  to  all  vacant  land,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  must  depend  to  so  ne  extent 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  On  p  >or,  sandy, 
porous  soil  tho  strength  of  tho  manure  is  soon 
washed  out  by  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
rains  ;  therefore  it  is  better  in  such  soils  to  give 
the  manure  shortly  before  the  crop  is  put  in. 
In  well- managed  gardens  the  ground  in  the 
manuring  and  cultivating  operations  is  made 
suitable  for  the  intended  crop,  and  a  gardener 
in  this  respect  has  to  look  a  long  way  ahead. 
No  one  gives  fresh  manure  to  suoh  crops  as 
Carrots  or  Beet,  or  those  whioh  havo  long, 
tapering  roots  which  strike  deeply  into  the 
earth,  as  manure  near  the  roots  in  quantity 
causes  them  to  fork  out,  and  instead  of  there 
being  one  long,  straight  root,  there  may  be 
several,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  is  much  re¬ 
duced.  Deep  culture  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  winter  so  improve  the 
land  as  to  enable  it  to  do  with  less  manure 
without  any  loss  of  weight  or  quality  of  crop. 
See  that  Mushroom-bods  in  buildings  are  reason¬ 
ably  moist.  It  is  after  the  beds  have  been  hear 
ing  some  time  that  a  soaking  of  liquid-manure 
or  weak  salt  and  water  is  found  so  beneficial. 

E.  Hobdat. 

THE  .  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK 


Extract*  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

November  26th. — Trained  Peaches  in  early 
house.  Removed  some  of  the  surface  soil  from 
inside  borders  and  top-dressed  with  turfy  loam 
and  Patent  Silicate •  manure.  Top-dressed 
tennis-lawn  with  basic  slag.  Carted  leaves  for 
making  up  hot-beds  whon  required  ;  the  leaves 
are  stacked  in  the  frame  ground  to  be  handy  for 
use.  Htartod  a  few  early  Potato  sets  to  be 
ready  for  planting  shortly  in  pots. 

November  27th. — Placed  remainder  of  early 
Potato  sets  in  shallow  trays  orown  upwards  to 
develop  orown  eyes.  Pricked  off  seedling 
Cyclamen  into  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil.  Shifted 
show  Pelargoniums.  The  Pelargonium-house  is 
a  light  structure,  and  though  the  plants  aro  in 
no  sense  forced,  a  little  warmth  is  kept  in  the 
pipes,  and  ventilation  is  given  freely  in  fine 
weather,  and  a  little  air  is  left  on  at  night  when 
mild.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  now  flowering 
freely  ;  young  plants  produce  the  finest  blooms 
on  shelves  near  the  glass. 

November  28th  —We  are  still  busy  among  the 
fruit-trees  ;  in  fact,  this  work  lasts  pretty  well 
through  the  autumn,  and  wo  think  ourselves 
fortunate  if  all  wo  wish  to  do  is  got  through 
before  Christmas.  Whore  many  fruit-treos  are 
grown  there  are  always  some  that  ought  to  be 
condemned  and  young  trees  to  be  planted. 
Those  trees  whioh  are  to  be  regrafted  with 
better  sorts  will  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  point  selected  for  putting  on  the 
now  head.  Scions  of  various  kinds  are  selected 
and  laid  in  tho  shade. 

November  29 th. — Cut  tho  remainder  of  drape* 
in  second  house,  chiefly  Hamburghs,  Madree- 
field  Court,  and  a  few  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  plaood  in  Grape-room  with  stems  in  bottles 
of  water.  The  Vines  will  now  be  pruned, 
cleaned,  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  and  pain*- 
washed  with  soap  and  warm  water.  Border 
will  be  top-dressed  later,  as  at  present  the 
house  will  be  used  as  a  cool-house  for  other 
things.  Nowadays  there  is  no  spare  house- 
Chrysanthemums  coming  from  conservatory  wu* 
do  here. 

November  30th. — In  planting  Roses  the  root* 
are  very  carefully  pruned.  We  want  fibre*’ 
and  by  shortening  back  the  long,  naked  roots 
tho  best  kinds  of  fibrous  roots  are  encourage*1- 
For  this  reason  we  have  just  lifted  some 
■Rosea .that  were  growing  too  rampant,  prune* 
back  the  roots,  and  replanted.  This  is  an  » 
p>.hictj{ttjj_ l^jji'0  tieyev  [fails  to  moderate  growth 
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and  produce  fine  flowers,  all  of  which  is  due  to 
the  better  class  of  feeding  roots  encouraged. 

Di amber  7 it.— All  trees,  including  Roses, 
which  have  been  newly  planted  are  staked,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  wind  disturbance,  and  all 
are  mulched  to  make  the  roots  comfortable 
Planted  massosof  hardy  annuals  along  the  front 
of  a  long  border  where  Gladioli  have  been  lifted. 
The  annuals  include  Silenes,  Nemophilas,  Lim- 
nanthes,  and  white  Clarkia  pule  hells.  We 
find  these  stand  the  winter  well.  In  the  front 
of  another  border  Tufted  Pansies  have  been 
planted.  _ 

POULTRY. 

REARING  GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

< !  kesk  are  the  easiest  reared  and,  where  there 
is  a  good  Grass  run,  the  most  profitable  of  any 
of  our  poultry,  for  being  grazing  birds  they 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  own  living. 
Whon  stock  Geese  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
laying  season  they  are  turned  out  on  Grass  or 
stubble,  and  require  no  extra  feeding  till  early 
in  the  following  year,  when  they  are  allowed  a 
small  supply  of  grain,  such  as  Parley  or  Oats, 
every  moyning  and  evening,  to  bring  them  on 
to  lay  again.  Goslings  can  be  soon  brought 
into  a  condition  for  killing  if,  at  about  four 
months  old,  they  are  put  into  a  sheltered  pen, 
kept  clean  and  dry,  and  supplied  with  Oats, 
plenty  of  fresh  water  for  drinking,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  green  food,  such  as 
Lettuce  or  Cabbage.  They  will  consume 
a  great  quantity  of  green  food,  which  greatly 
helps  in  bringing  them  to  perfection  in  a 
short  time.  Where  they  can  have  the  run  of 
stubble-fields  after  the  corn  is  harvested,  they 
aro  often  in  fine  condition  for  killing  at 
Michaelmas.  These  are  known  as  green 
Geese,  and  are  very  delicate  eating.  To  fatten 
Geese  for  Christmas  they  should  be  put  into 
good  airy  sheds  or  pens,  and  fed  for  the  first 
fortnight  or  so  on  Oats  moistened  with  water, 
and  afterwards  Barley-meal  or  Oatmeal  mixed 
to  a  crumbly  paste,  and  boiled  Potatoes  mashed, 
with  finely  cut  suet,  and  a  plentiful  allowance 
of  green  food.  The  time  required  to  bring  the 
birds  to  perfection  depends  very  much  upon  the 
system  adopted,  but  fattening  generally  takes 
from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Geese  can  be  plucked 
more  easily  and  the  feathers  are  in  better  con¬ 
dition  if  the  birds  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
water  a  fow  hours  before  being  killed.  The 
time  for  commencing  laying  is  usually  the  early 
part  of  February,  and  about  thirteen  eggs  is  the 
usual  number  produced  before  sitting,  this 
number  being  quite  as  many  as  the  largest  Goose 
can  well  cover.  Goslings  should  bo  hatched  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible  for  the  early 
trade,  but  on  to  the  middle  of  June  the  birdB 
for  Christmas  may  be  hatched  out,  although 
Goslings  hatched  after  April  are  more  difficult 
to  rear.  The  young  birds  do  not  require 
feeding  for  twelve  hours  aftor  being  hatched, 
when  i  heir  food  should  consist  of  thin  Barley- 
meal  and  water,  with  chopped  Lettuce  loaves,  or 
“Goose  Grass,”  which  grows  so  plentifully 
upon  hedge  banks  in  spring,  and  of  which  the 
goslings  are  very  fond.  Potatoes  boiled  and 
mashed  with  Oatmeal  are  also  excellent  food  for 
them.  Young  Onions  chopped  small  and  mixed 
with  their  other  food  are  very  beneficial,  tend¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  young  birds  in  good  health. 
The  mother  with  her  brood  should  be  cooped 
for  a  few  days,  then,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  go  out  too  early  in  the  morning 
or  remain  out  after  sunset.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  water  till  they  are  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  old,  as  the  young  birds  are 
liable  to  cramp.  The  common  Goose,  such  as 
is  seen  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  most 
profitable  and  easy  of  management.  Theso  are 
generally  white  or  white  ana  grey  mixed.  The 
gander  should  always  be  white  and  of  large 
size.  The  Toulouse  breed  produces  a  largo 
number  of  eggs,  but  is  not  good  for  sitting  or 
rearing  the  young.  8.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  OUSTOU. 

Monthly  tenancies  are  not  wi 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensate 

In  1893  I  took  a  house  anB SUWV CW4WK  _ 
book  as  agreeing  to  use  the  land  aa  a  garde1 
monthly  tenant,  but  I  find  I  am  described  as  a  weekly- 


tenant.  I  have  used  the  land  as  a  market  garden  since 
1804.  If  my  tenancy  Is  determined  by  a  notioe  to  quit, 
can  I  claim  compensation  for  the  Apple-trees  and  bush 
fruit  I  have  planted,  or  can  I  remove  these  1— F.  B 

[You  cannot  enforce  any  compensation  for 
these  matters,  neither  can  you  remove  them 
when  you  quit.  Although  you  havo  cultivated 
the  land  as  a  market  garden  for  some  years,  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act  does  not 
apply  to  your  case,  as  your  tenancy  is  for  a 
term  less  than  a  year.— K.  C.  T.] 

Compensation  for  loss  of  business. —In 
March,  1878,  my  father  took  a  cottage  and  garden  at  the 
yearly  rental  of  £12.  With  the  (then)  landlord's  consent 
he  erected  several  greenhouses  and  other  convenience* 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  market  gardener 
and  florist,  and  at  the  present  time  has  a  very  good  busi¬ 
ness.  About  two  years  ago  the  property  was  put  up  for 
sale,  and  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  who  have  a  reservoir  adjoining,  and  they 
now  require  the  land  for  another  reservoir.  Un  Septem¬ 
ber  29th  last  the  agent,  who  collects  tho  rents  for  the 
corporation,  gave  my  father  notice  to  leave  on  March  25th 
next.  Of  course  he  will  have  to  clear  everything  out  of 
the  garden,  and  practically  break  up  the  business.  Is  he 
entitled  to  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  business? 

If  so,  would  you  please  suggest  the  best  method  of  obtain 
ing  it  ?— A.  B.  II. 

[Your  father  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  business  any  more  than  any  other 
tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
business  through  the  proper  determination  of 
his  tenancy.  But  he  is  entitled  i  o  compensation 
under  the  Market  Gardeners’  Act  if  he  holds 
under  a  written  agreement  by  which  the  land  is 
let  for  cultivation  as  a  market  garden.  As  the 
land  is  cultivated  as  a  market  garden,  your 
father  is  entitled  to  a  year’s  notice  to  determine 
the  tenancy,  no  matter  whether  the  Market 
Gardeners’  Act  applies  or  not,  unless  there  is  a 
written  agreement  for  Borne  other  notice.  In 
the  absence  of  a  written  agreement  as  to  notice, 
a  year's  notice  expiring  with  the  end  of  a  year  of 
the  tenancy  is  necessary.  — K.  C.  T.] 

A  neighbour's  ditch.— The  tenant  and  owner  of 
a  field  adjoining  my  garden  refuse  to  keep  a  ditch  clear 
that  belongs  to  them.  Every  year  damage  to  the  extent 
of  several  pounds  is  caused  to  my  garden  and  shrubs 

1,  Can  I  compel  them  to  clean  out  the  ditch,  and  how  ? 

2,  Can  I  recover  for  damage  done?— A.  J.  R. 

[You  say  that  tho  blocked  ditch  injures  your 
garden,  but  you  do  not  show  how  this  comes 
about,  and  except  for  this  part  of  your  state¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  appear  in  what  way  you  are 
concerned  in  the  ditch.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  blockage  either  prevents  the  drainage 
(natural  or  artificial  of  your  garden),  or  causes 
some  water  to  flow  into  your  garden,  which,  in 
the  ord  inary  course,  should  not  have  come  upon 
your  land.  There  is  no  question  that  you  have 
a  remedy,  but  the  question  is,  what  remedy  will 
be  most  suitable,  and  as  the  matter  does  not 
appear  urgent  you  should  write  again,  enclosing 
a  sketch  plan  of  the  place,  and  state  whether 
the  garden  is  artificially  drained,  and  whether 
this  ditch  receives  any  artificial  drainage  or  not. 

I  may  add  that  if  the  land  is  naturally  wet,  and 
is  drained  by  any  combined  operation,  tho 
district  will  be  under  some  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  your  best  remedy  will  be  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Commissioners.  In  the  meantime 
request  (in  writing)  the  occupier  of  the  ditch  to 
clear  it  from  refuse. — K.  C.  T.] 

Recovering  payment  for  plants 
supplied  (Scotland). — Pursuant  to  his  written 
order,  you  supplied  a  customer  with  certain 

Slants  for  which  he  had  promised  payment  on 
elivery,  and  three  days  after  delivery  a  portion 
was  returned  as  unsatisfactory.  After  a  week 
had  passed  you  sent  an  account,  in  which  an 
allowance  in  full  was  made  for  the  returned 
plants,  and  as  there  was  no  response  you  wrote 
again  a  week  later.  As  ho  ignored  your 
requests  you  went  over  and  saw  him  personally 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  refused 
payment  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  varieties 
sent  had  not  come  true  to  name,  and  asked 
what  allowance  would  be  made  for  these.  You 
offered  to  delete  the  charge  for  these,  and  he 
then  expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  pay  the  balance.  A  week  later  you 
sent  an  amended  account  on  the  terms  arranged, 
but  he  ignored  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  you 
have  never  heard  anything  of  the  matter.  Your 
remedy  is  to  sue  him  in  the  county  court  with¬ 
out  any  delay,  and  you  need  not  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  any  action  by  him  for  your 
failure  to  supply  the  plants  in  question  true  to 
names  You  have  delayed  long  enough.  Your 
v  uetoipephas  shown  no  consideration  to  vou,  | 
sfSMJcounty  court  will  show  him  a|8j^l^M 
hw-surn, — K.  C.  T. 
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Questions.— Ousrtss  and  answers  art  insert* 1  In 
SUDinra  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  fo flow  these 
rulet :  All  oommunicationt  should  be  dearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Edito«  of  OAADEfiKO,  37,  Southampton- street,  Covent 
garden,  London.  Letter t  on  butinett  thould  he  eent  to 
the  Pcausnaa.  The  name  and  addrets  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  additum  to  any  designation  he  may  detire  to 
be  uted  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  u  tent, 
each  thould  be  on  a  teparate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queriet  thould  be  tent  at  a  time.  Corretpon- 
dente  thould  bear  in  mind  that,  at  OkBDurora  hat  to  be 
lent  to  prett  tome  time  in  advanoe  of  date  queriet  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  reoeipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWHB8. 

Llrlope  gramlnifolla  (J.  W.  B)—  Native  of 
China  ana  Japan.  A  fairly  common  plant,  that  needs  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  In  many  districts,  butia 
hardy  In  the  southern  part  of  England.  It  should  live 
out-of-doors  with  yo  i,  but  the  better  way  will  be  to  keep 
it  inside  until  the  spring. 

Cow-manure  for  Auriculas  (C.  B.).— While 
cow-manure  (very  old)  is  regarded  as  beat,  these  plant*  do 
not  object  to  very  old  stable-manure,  using  this  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  In  six.  Let  it  be  quite  old,  fairly  dry,  and 
callable  of  passing  through  a  sieve  of  half-inch  mesh. 
This,  with  loam,  grit,  and  old  mortar,  will  grow  these 
quite  well. 

Standard  Roses  for  London  (W.  L.  W.B.).— 
The  following  would  be  a  first-rate  dor.cn  to  grow  near 
London— viz  ,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Reinc 
Mario  llenriette,  Grace  Darling,  Mrs.  Paul.  time.  Isaac 
Pereire,  Mine.  G.  Bruant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  La  France,  and 
Caroline  Tcetout.  As  to  the  best  time  to  plant,  yon  could 
not  do  better  than  to  plant  at  once.  You  will  observe 
some  notes  in  our  issue  of  November  17,  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  how  to  do  this. 

StreUtzla  Reginas  (Lady  fl.).-This  succeeds  hot, 
in  an  intermediate  temperature- that  is  to  say,  about 
midway  between  the  greenhouse  and^  stove.  If  kept  in 
the  greenhouso  "  '  ''  “ 

that  structure. 

lightened  by  a  little  leat-mouia,  weu-aecayeu  manure,  -mi 
rough  sand,  is  very  suitable  for  it.  Given  this,  a  light 
,nd  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  months, 


iuso  it  should  be  given  the  wannest  part  of 
re.  A  soil  principally  composed  of  good  loam, 
t  a  little  leaf-mould,  well-decayed  manure,  and 
,  is  very  suitable  for  it.  Given  this, 
d  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  u 
..a  will  flourish  and  produoo  its  vivid-cc 
Throughout  the  winter  just  enough 
given  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  Of  i 
r  tubs  must  bo  well  drained,  as,  though 


the  Strciitzia  will  flourish  and  produce  its  vivid-coloured 
blossoms.  Throughout  the  winter  Just  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  Of  course, 
the  pots  or  tubs  must  be  well  drained,  as,  though  plenty 
of  water  is  necessary  in  the  summer,  stagnant  moisture  is 
very  injurious. 

Physalls  Fr&nchettl  ( Beech  Hill).— We  have  no 
idea  whether  the  fruits  of  this  species  are  edible  or  not, 
but  we  do  not  regard  them  as  the  deadly  poison  you 
speak  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  berries  of  tho  older 
kind.  P.  Alkekengi,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In 
Don's  “  Botanical  Dictionary  “  they  are  described  as 

K using  "an  acidulous  and  not  unpleasant  flavour, 
red  by  Blight  bitterness.  In  some  parts  of  Germany 
the  country  people  eat  the  fruits  by  handfuls,  and  in 
Spain  and  Switzerland  they  frequently  supply  the  place  of 
other  eatable  fruits,  and  by  some  are  esteemed  as  good 
os  Gooseberries  for  torts. '  From  these  data  it  Is  not 
unlikely  that  the  more  modern  Japanese  kind  may  lie 
equally  good.  The  small  yellow-fruited  P.  edulis,  the 
Cape  Gooseberry  so  called,  is  well  known  as  a  deisert 
fruit,  though  it  is  not  largely  used  as  such  in  this  country 
at  present. 

Making  tonnls-Iawn  (A.  K.).— You  had  much 
better  pare  off  the  coarse  turf  now  on  the  site  of  your 
proposed  tennis-lawn.  Shake  the  soil  from  it,  then  burn 
it.  strewing  the  ashes  over  the  ground  later.  Then  have 
tho  ground  well  broken  up  by  digging  with  a  fork 
12  inches  deep,  taking  care  that  tho  spits  are  well  broken 
and  that  the  soil  lies  close.  Then  cast  over  it,  at  the  rate 
of  IS  lb.  per  rod,  native  guano,  or  8  lb.  of  basic  slag.  Well 
harrow  or  mix  It  with  tho  soil  with  the  aid  of  a  coarse  iron 
rake.  Next,  well  tread  the  soil  over  to  settle  It  down 
firmly  and  evenly.  Again  stir  the  sjrface  well  with  a 
coarse  rake,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  sow  with  proper  Grass 
seed.  Burying  the  sods  will  leave  the  ground  hollow  in 

S laces  as  the  sods  decay.  Get  seed  from  a  good  seedsman. 

tutc  area  of  ground  and  Its  nature.  Sow  early  in  April, 
then  roll  it  well  in.  Keep  off  birds.  In  May  give  it  a 
dressing— 3  lb.  per  rod— of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  0  lb. 
of  soot. 

Genista  ( C .  B.)  —If  by  the  term  “  greenhouse  Labur¬ 
num"  you  refer  to  the  well-known  yellow  winter-flowering 
Cytisua  racemosus,  we  fear  you  will  not  succeed  in  keeping 
it  out-of-doors  through  the  winter.  Cannot  you  pot  it  and 
bring  it  indoors  for  the  winter  months?  Assuming  your 
plant  is  tho  above,  we  may  remark  that  we  know  of  nc 
subject  that  will  endure  so  much  pruning  or  cutting  !>ack 
with  impunity.  Some  years  ago  we  had  many  large  and 
unwieldy,  as  also  unshapely,  trees,  which  we  not  only 
reduced  from  4  feet  to  2  feet,  but  brought  them  into  com¬ 
pact  and  dense  bushes  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  knife 
was  employed  and  the  height  greatly  reduced,  then  the 
hand  shears  was  applied  freely  and  frequently.  This 
drastic  treatment  necessitated  the  sacrifice  of  one  season  s 
bloom,  but  this  was  as  nought  compared  with  the  huge 
ragged  and  useless  plan!*  they  were  previously.  No  doubt 
yours  could  bo  similarly  dealt  with. 

Stephanotln  florlbunda  (P.Vf). -Being  a  natlvo 
of  the  tropics,  the  Stephanotis  would  not  thrive  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  ;  Indeed,  most  probably  the  first  winter  would 
kill  it.  A  minimum  temperature  of  degs.  necessary 
to  its  well-doing,  and  this  would  mean  a  riee  of  10  dega.  or 
thereabouts  in  the  daytime.  Given  sufficient  heat,  it 
would  succeed  perfectly  trained  up  wires  near  the  Kiass, 
nnd  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  a  youn*,  vigorous  plant 
in  the  spring  and  plant  it  in  a  prepared  border.  Till* 
made  by  tiding  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  about 
p  v*sd  square.  ,  .Put.  0 .inches  of  broken  bricks,  flower¬ 
pot8]  ovstcjtyhejlj,  oi;|MHifi  ■j»w(  a*  this  in  the  bottom 
lor  drainage,  then  till  up  with  a  mixtuie  of  two-thirda  of 
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Sood  turfy  loam  to  one-thinl  peat  or  leal-mould  and  a 
ttle  rough  sand.  This  compost  must  bo  pressed  down 
moderately  firm,  and  in  it  plant  your  Stephanotis.  Give 
a  good  watering,  and  all  will  then  be  complete.  If  your 
soil  is  of  an  adhesive  nature,  of  course  an  outlet  must  lie 
provided  for  the  surplus  water  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
border.  If  more  convenient,  the  plant  may  also  be 
successfully  grown  in  a  large  pot  or  tub. 

Clematis  for  greenhouse  (Ilex).— The  best 
kinds  for  your  purpose  are  those  belonging  to  the  group 
known  as  C.  patens,  all  of  which  are  of  the  large-flowering 
type,  and  produce  their  flowers  early  in  the  year  from  the 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year.  Perhaps  no  variety  is 
more  suitable  than  Htandishi,  for  while  among  tho  older 
sorts,  it  is  yet  as  good  as  others  of  far  more  recent  date. 
In  the  open  it  is  light  mauve-purple,  but  under  glass  the 
latter  shade  is  quite  expelled.  Lady  londesborough, 
silver-grey,  very  fine;  Iora  Londesliorough,  deep  mauve, 
with  red-tinted  bar  ;  and  lord  Derby,  lavender  or  bluish- 
mauve,  are  others  of  the  patens  group,  which  usually 
possess  light  petals.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that 
what  you  have  seen  is  one  of  the  above-named  sorts.  In 
any  case,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  selecting  any  of 
these,  as  all  arc  beautiful  and  free  flowering. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Climbers  (Bluebeard).— \t  you  do  not  specially  wish 
to  have  a  flowering  climber  for  a  west  position,  aCratmgus 
Pyraeantha  I  .eland  i  would  do  well,  anil  whilst  it  flowers  in 
the  spring,  but  not  attractively,  it  liorrlcs  most  profusely 
In  the  autumn,  and  in  that  way  tiecomes  a  very  effective 
object  for  several  months.  Tho  plant  simply  needs  that 
it*  growths  lie  nailed  towall  or  tied  to  trellisas  they  grow, 
but  not  too  formally.  The  berries  aro  bright  red.  If  you 
prefer  n  flowering  climber,  then  get  a  rapid-growing 
Wistaria  sinensis. 

Cupressas  (J.  b.  Polack).—  So  far  as  the  planting 
time  is  concerned,  the  present  Is  excellent,  anil  it  will  all 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  tree  and  how  long  It  has 
remained  unmoved.  It  Is  tho  periodical  transplanting  of 
nursery  stock,  which  is  only  done  at  enormous  expense, 
that  creates  a  large  moss  of  fibrous  roots  on  the  plants. 
Plants  that  have  not  been  removed  for  llvo  or  six  years 
invariably  suffer  much  In  transplanting  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  these  fibres.  If,  however,  you  could  lift  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth— which,  mtnuB  fibre,  is  another  dllli- 
culty— you  may  succeed.  Frequent  watering  will  also 
help  to  the  same  end. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches  Belle  Bauoe  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ( J.  A  mes). — Belle  Bauoe  is  a  large  fruit  with 
thin  skin,  the  entire  surface  being  deep  red  ;  flesh  white, 
reddish  at  the  stone.  It  is  a  variety  of  tho  Crosse 
Mignonne,  but  larger,  and  rlponing  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Princess  of  Wales  is  large,  skin  cream- 
cofourod,  slightly  shaded  blush.  It  ripens  in  the  middle 
of  September.  We  think,  so  far  os  flavour  goes,  it  Is 
Inferior  to  Belle  Bauco. 

Pears  for  walls  (S'.  T.  W.).— If  you  prefer  fairly 
early  ripening  Penrs  you  can  plant  on  your  north-east 
wall  Ionise  Bonne,  and  on  your  north-west  wall  Marie 
Ionise.  If  you  would  like  to  have  later  Pears,  plant  on 
tbs  former  Josephine  de  Malincs,  and  on  the  other  Winter 
Nelis.  But  you  will  probably  do  best  to  plant  loulse 
Bonne  on  the  north-east  wall  and  the  Winter  Nelis  ou  the 
north-west  wall.  These  are  of  tho  very  best  Pears 
Doyennii  du  Comice  is,  perhaps,  our  most  delicious 
November  Pear,  and  the  fruits  are  of  good  size,  but  the 
tree  is  not  a  free  cropper,  and  that  may  bo  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  you.  Louise  Bonne  ripens  in  October 
and  November,  and  Winter  Nelis  follows  in  December  and 
January. 

Preserves  from  Pyrus  fruits  (G.  A.)  —Pre¬ 
serves  have  been  mode  from  fruits  of  both  Pyrus  japonica 
and  of  P.  Maulei,  especially  the  latter.  But,  all  the 
some,  it  is  far  less  acceptable  than  is  preserve  made  of 
good  Apples  or  (Quinces.  The  latter  fruit  will  make  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  preserves.  You  should  well  rub 
between  cloths  your  Pyrus  fruits,  then  first  boll,  say,  (1  lb. 
in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little  water  to  soften,  then  add  4  lb. 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  till  quite  done.  Add  and  stir  in  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  lomon  to  hell)  impart  flavour. 
Put  into  Jars  or  bottles  as  desired,  and  tio  down  when 
about  half  cold.  Keeping  depends  materially  on  the 
excellence  of  the  cooking,  covering,  and  finding  a  dry 
storo. 

Planting  bush-trees  (J.  If  you  can  burn 
the  decay od  Potato  tops  do  so,  then  spread  the  ashes 
about.  If  the  ground  has  been  well  manured  previously 
for  Potatoes,  it  will  be  better  to  use  tho  stable-manure 
only  in  planting  the  trees,  Bpreading  it  about  thinly  that 
it  may  become  well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  course  of 
planting.  Too  much  manure  put  in  round  newly-planted 
trees  does  great  harm  and  tends  to  produce  coarse,  soft 
wood  rather  than  hard-fruiting  wood.  You  should  plant 
the  trees  not  less  than  12  leot  apart  to  allow  ample  room 
for  them  ten  years  hence.  You  will  be  wise  if  you  cart  in 
the  night  soil  after  tho  planting  is  done,  and  when  it  is 
frosty  spread  it  about  on  the  surface,  forking  it  in  during 
the  spring.  You  should  plant  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Strawberries  lietween  the  rows  of  Apple-trees. 

Sucker- grown  trees  (Northampton).— V.  as  we 
assume  is  tho  case,  your  Victoria  Plum-trees  which  you 
have  just  taken  over  are  worked  on  the  Mussel  Plum,  then 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  sucker  growth  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain  is  from  the  stock,  and  not  from  the  Victoria  Plum  at 
nil.  But  io  any  caso  it  will  be  best  to  open  tho  soil  well 
down  to  the  roots,  and  cut  away  as  clean  ns  possible  all 
these  suckers,  as  they  are  but  robbers  of  the  Plums.  It  is 
feared  that  in  shifting  them  two  years  ago  the  roots  were 
much  bruised,  and  they  thon  formed  sucker  growths  at 
every  bruise.  If  your  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  be 
affected  with  some  form  of  fungus  or  mildew,  make  up  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap,  lime,  and  sulphur.  Stir  it  well  until 
quite  a  wot  paste,  then  syringe  It  thickly  over  the  bushes, 
or  wash  them  with  a  new  whitewash  brush  to  smother 
them  with  the  mixture. 

Non-bearing  fruit-trees  (Subscrjlicr).  —  Apple 
and  Pear-trees  only  three  or  four  Yafrsplantcd  can 
hardly  ho  cxpectodito  carry  heavy  eriiw.  Il/lSfc  iov.  j(T 
that  up  to  now  they  should  have  lprodt\edJ)V>/  i-u’.tS 
But  We  do  not  gather  from  your  note  whether  y4j_ 


attributed  the  lack  of  fruiting  to  poor  growth  or  to  exces¬ 
sive  wood  growth.  Coarse  wood  growth  and  far  too 
vigorous  root  action  are  more  often  the  cause  of  unfruit- 
fulness  than  is  poor  growth,  because  in  the  latter  case 
fruit-buds  are  more  generally  formed.  II  your  trees  make 
a  luxuriant  growth  your  l>est  course  will  he  to  at  once  lift 
them  carefully  and  replant,  trimming  the  roots  neatly 
first.  That  will  cause  fruit-buds  to  be  formed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  think  the  trees  stunted,  then  give  them 
some  fresh  soil  and  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 

Transplanting  fruit-trees  (1C.  Thomas).  — 
Whether  you  can  remove  fruit-trees  from  one  garden  to 
another  with  success  depends  very  much  ou  the  ago  of  the 
trees,  the  condition  of  their  roots,  and  the  care  taken  in 
lifting  and  replanting  them.  Open  a  trench  well  round 
each  tree,  then  remove  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  so 
undermine  them  that  all  the  roots  come  out  uninjured. 
Before  replanting— and  let  that  he  done  as  speedily  as 

Kiblc,  that  the  roots  do  not  get  dry— prune  off  any 
sed  or  broken  ends.  In  rcplnnting  do  not  Set  too 
deeply,  nnd  place  all  the  roots  out  neatly  and  evenly  in 
the  holes.  I.(ave  tho  top  pruning  until  March.  Tho 
abundance  of  wood  may  help  to  quicken  root  action. 
Then  prune  or  cut  back  the  previous  season's  growth 
fairly  hard,  and  that  should  cause  good  growth  to  follow 
on  heads  anil  roots  the  same  season. 

Gathering  Apples  (Deal eon).— The  three  dessert 
Apples  you  have— .Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Stunner  Pippin,  nnd 
Cobham  or  Pope's  Pippin— are  all  late  kinds,  nnd  should 
hang  on  the  trees  so  long  as  may  lie  safe.  Still,  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  is  late  for  such  gathering-nt  least,  it  is  in  the 
south,  hut  it  may  not  be  so  far  up  in  the  midlands  as  you 
are.  That  free  parting  from  the  tree  is  a  very  good  test 
of  ripeness  is  true,  but  the  condition  of  the  pips  when  a 
fruit  is  cut  open,  showing  tho  seeds  to  ho  brown  or  well 
coloured,  is  regarded  as  the  host  test  of  ripeners.  The 
season  for  Cobham  is  from  November  till  February,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  till  March,  nnd  Stunner  Pippin  from  December 
till  May.  Certainly,  with  you  all  the  varieties  may  keep 
longer.  Much  depends  on  the  length  of  time  fruits  hang 
on  the  trees  to  thoroughly  mature,  care  taken  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  also  in  keeping  them  fairly  cool  and 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  not  too  dry.  Generally,  you  seem 
to  have  done  right  with  your  Apples. 

Planting  orchard,  etc,  (Cockermouth).—' The  Hat 
of  trees  given  is  quite  a  representative  one,  and  we  cannot 
in  this  respect  improve  upon  it.  You  should,  however, 
Include  umong  the  Apples  selected  such  kinds  as  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  nnd  Bismarck,  as  not  only  arc  these  profit¬ 
able  nnd  good  kinds  in  their  day,  but  In  blossom  largo  and 
attractive.  They  are  late,  too,  in  flowering,  and  in  this 
way  escape  spring  frosts,  or  the  more  severe  of  these  at 
least.  You  should,  however,  add  some  of  the  flowering 
Crabs,  as  nothing  In  spring-time  gives  such  a  charm  as  a 
few  of  these  well  placed.  The  Fig  should  also  do  well 
where  you  suggest.  You  may  with  advantage  include  the 
Yellow  or  Washington  Gage  in  the  Plum  list,  as  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  delightful  of  all  for  preserve,  so  full, 
fleshy,  and  properly  boiled  down  mokes  a  line  clear  Jelly  of 
exquisite  flavour.  Pond's  Seedling  anil  Monarch  nro 
others  of  excellent  quality  and  somewhat  late.  Some 

Kxl  Pears  for  cordons  are  Marie  Louise.  I’itmaston 
chess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Bcurrd  Ranee,  Winter 
Nelis,  and  Josephine  de  Malincs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cropping  new  garden  (K.  V.  l)ecereux).—U  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  crop  a  vegetable  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  putt  ing  out  some  strong  Cabbage  plants.  All 

3 is  to  stand  tho  winter  should  have  been  in  long  since 
now  bo  strong.  Your  best  course  will  be  to  hsvo  the 
ground  trenched  some  20  inches  deep  during  the  winter, 
keeping  tho  bottom  soil  where  it  is,  but  having  it  well 
broken  up,  and,  if  you  can,  have  a  dressing  of  manure 
put  down  upon  It,  and  also  a  further  one  forked  into  the 
top  soil  after  tho  trenching  is  done.  You  will  then  have 
your  ground  ready  to  sow  in  it  early  next  year  Broad 
Beans  and  Peas,  also  in  the  spring  to  plant  Asparagus  and 
Seakale,  also  Potatoes,  to  sow  all  sorts  of  root,  seeds,  and 
various  summer  crops,  and  in  that  way  quickly  have  a 
well-cropped  garden. 

Cropping  Potato  ground  ( Twyford).—lt  your 
Potato  ground  is  in  good  condition  and  has  been  well 
manured,  you  may  plant  at  once  in  a  portion  of  it  some 
good,  strong  Cahbago  plants  to  give  heads  for  cutting 
early  next  summer.  But  at  this  time  of  the  year  you 
cannot  plant  or  sow  any  other  vegetables,  as  it  is  too  late. 
Any  ground  left  implanted  have  manured  and  trenched 
or  deeply  dug  in  tho  winter,  then  it  will  be  ready  in  the 
spring  for  the  sowing  of  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots’  Beets, 
Parsnips,  or  other  spring  crops.  If  it  be  stony,  all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  have  it  broken  up  deeply,  as 
otherwise  the  soil  will  dry  quickly  in  the  summer.  The 
bcBt  corrective  is  breaking  up  the  bottom  soil  deeply, 
leaving  it  there,  adding  a  good  dressing  of  manure  to 
entice  the  roots  of  crops  deep  down. 

Gan-llme  and  wlreworms  (K.  M.).— To  ground 
that  is  now  free  of  crops  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  dress, 
gos-llme  should  be  applied  at  once  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels 
to  3  rods  of  ground,  put  down  in  heaps  of  a  bushel,  and 
then  spread  very  evenly  over  the  surface.  The  lumps 
where  large  should  first  be  well  broken  up  fine.  Later, 
exposure  to  the  weather  will  help  to  pulverise  it.  After 
I  icing  thus  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  month,  tho  lime 
may  be  dug  in.  Cropping  may  not  tako  place  until 
February  or  March.  You  may  trap  many  of  the  wire- 
worms  during  the  winter  by  placing  into  holes  <1  inches 
deep  large  pieces  of  any  soft-fleshed  root,  such  as  Carrot, 
Bed,  Mangold,  Turnip,  etc.,  marking  the  place  where  each 
one  is  buried  with  a  stick,  then  lifting  and  examining 
each  piece  or  trap  once  a  week.  In  that  way  many  of 
the  insects  may  he  caught. 

Forcing  In  winter  (W.  /*.).— You  can  grow  in  a 
warm  Cucumber-house  in  the  winter  any  plants  that  need 
heat,  such  as  Dwarf  French  Beans  or  tender  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  But  if  you  grow  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes, 
you  will  nceil  a  very  strong  and  constant  heat.  To  foroc 
Seakale  nnd  Rhubarb  light  is  not  necessary ;  indeed, 
it  is  better  to  have  these  things  quite  in  the  dark.  But 
whilst  in  such  a  place,  and  in  gentle  heat,  they  will  do 
wrvwell.  You  must  have  at  disposal  plenty  of  rocitlil 
jttdpSe  both  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  make  growth  and  are 
.rlahf-for  cutting  and  pulling  in  about  fbijiKbFdtye  ffieSkk,1 
Jhence,  you  need  plenty  of  roots.  These  have  to  be  'put 


thickly  in  soil  in  under  the  stages,  and  be  well  watered. 
Some  fresh  roots  should  be  put  in  fortnightly  to  keep  up 
a  supply. 

SHORT  RHPLTBS. 

F.  P.  Dixon.— We  think  if  you  were  to  push  the  damper 
well  in  and  close  the  bottom  door  in  order  to  check  the 
draught  you  would  have  little  difficulty  with  your  boiler, 
which  evidently  is  too  powerful  for  the  amount  of  piping 

attached  to  it  In  the  small  house  you  have. - Cha*. 

IFi/son.— Let  the  plants  dry  off,  and  when  the  tops  have 
faded  cut  them  off  and  store  the  roots  in  the  pots  os  they 
aro,  in  a  frost-proof  position.  They  will  make  fine  ulanu 
for  going  out  next  May  if  you  give  a  shift  into  a  larger 

pot  when  they  start  in  tho  spring. - G.  Johnson.— Ije t 

the  Asparagus  die  down  naturally.  If  you  cut  it  down  too 
early  you  weaken  the  crowns  for  next  year's  bearing. 
Your  other  question  was  answered  in  a  recent  number. 

- Nemo.— Yes,  cut  off  tho  dead  pieces  you  refer  to  and 

transplant  your  Laurels  to  their  permanent  quarters,  if, 
as  you  say,  they  are  well  rooted.  1’ut  some  good  soil 
round  the  roots  when  you  move  them  to  encourage 

growth. - W.  K.  Witider.—We  could  find  no  trace  of  tne 

marks  you  refer  to.  It  was  bruised  in  several  places,  and 
here  the  decay  was  evident.  It  is  a  mistake  to  send  fruit 

for  name  in  a  tin  which  has  been  used  for  weed-killer. - 

J.  D.  Ilichardeon.—' This  very  often  happens  in  a  mild 

autumn,  more  especially  in  gardens  near  the  sea. - 

J.  U.—' Tho  sediment  on  the  loaves  is  caused  by  the  green 

a.  After  fumigating,  well  syringe  the  plants,  andlt  will 

wash  off. - Kings  Ileal  It,  —Cannot  name  Grapes  from 

leaves  only.  Out  all  the  laterals  back  to  two  eyes  nearest 
the  main  stem,  nnd  when  they  start  again  in  the  spring 

rub  out  all  but  tho  strongest  shoot. - G.  F.  James.— 

The  Dendrobium  and  Chrysanthemum  queries  will  be 

attended  to  next  week. - b.  J. — Why  not  build  a  wall  of 

concrete,  which  will  be  far  more  lasting  and  cheaper  in  the 
end,  ns  the  ordinary  railway  sleepers  will  waot  frequent 

renowal,  which  will  be  rather  difficult. - Nani  are! 

Bnwytr. — We  fear  tho  plan  you  suggest  will  be  of  little 
use.  Tho  Alligator  Pear  requires  to  be  grown  as  a  stove 
plant.  There  are  sevorsl  in  the  Palin-house  at  Hew,  ws 

understand. - A.  Halsey.— Plant  as  early  in  the  spring 

as  you  can,  after  tho  soil  has  got  into  good  working  order. 

- John  Nicholas.  —The  Centaury  (Erythrica  centan- 

rluin)  is  a  wild  annual  plant  common  In  Britain  In  drv 

pastures  and  sandy  soils,  etc. - A.  G.  L.—Wt  would 

adviso  you  to  let  well  alone.  You  cannot  whitewash  th« 
wall  without  dutaching  the  Ampclopsis,  and  if  an  old- 

established  plant  this  will  hoadlfflcult  matter. - A  nxunu 

Inquirer.— The  outer  lines  of  a  tennis-lawn  should  be 
33  feet  by  78  feet,  the  inner  lines  for  single  play  27  feet  by 
7s  feet. 

Any  communications  respecting  pta nts  or  fruit, 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  jiarccl. 
which  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oakiiissin.i 
Iu.i'Stkatkd,  37,  Southampton-street,  Straiul,  H'.C,  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  flowers  for  naminj 
should  tie  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  Of  plants.— G.  F.  James.— Plante  for  name 
should  always  have  numbers  affixed.  White  flower. 
Swainsonia  galcgifolia  alba ;  Kern,  Microlepia  hirsute ; 

other  spcoiiucn,  Acacia  lophantha. - J.  It-uclinson.— 

1,  The  Tamarisk  ;  2,  Lonlccra  aurco-rctlculata  ;  3,  Iberis 
sp. ;  1,  Send  specimen  in  leaf ;  5,  Achillea  millefolium  ;  6, 

Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  oculeatus). - Mrs.  Stock.— 

Oxalis  sp. ;  kindly  send  in  flower. - Cairnhopt.  — 

Encomia  punctata,  a  South  African  bulb,  quite  hardy  in 

ordinary  winters  If  grown  in  a  light,  dry  soil. - A .  S. 

Bicknell.— Cotoneaster  frlgida. - Novice.— Green  leaf, 

Kuonymus  japonicus  ;  other,  Euonymus  Japonicus  aureus. 
- Northern  Greening.— 1,  Saxifrnga  csospitosa  prob¬ 
ably  ;  2,  May  bo  Scdura  oppokltlloliuui ;  3,  Saxifrnga  Gcum 
var.  ;  4,  Saxlfraga  sp. ;  5,  Saxifrage  cotyledon  var.  It  is 
impossible  with  accuracy  to  name  specimens  sent  in  this 
way  ;  all  specimens  should  he  in  flower  and  representathe 

of  their  kind. - John  Luce.— I,  Polypodium  vulgare; 

2,  I’olystichum  coriacetim ;  3,  Asplenium  laserpltii- 

folium  ;  4,  Polypodium  aurcum ;  3,  Polypodium  punc- 


folium  ;  4,  Polypodium  aurcum ;  5,  Polypodium  punc- 

tatum.  -  Alex.  Wight.  —  Santolina’  incana.  - 

Stranger.— 1,  l’andanus  sp. ;  2,  Solatium  capsicastrum  ;  3, 
Mescnibryanthcmum  sp.  ;  4,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  varie- 

gntuin ;  5,  Citrus  trlptora ;  8,  Cyrtomium  falcatum. - 

to-day.— \,  Incurved,  Princess  of  Wales,  pale  blush-roe-., 
shaded  white  ;  2,  Incurved,  Alfred  Salter,  lilac-pink,  tinted 
white ;  3,  Japanese,  Val  d'Andorre,  reddish-crimson, 
yellowish  base  ;  4,  Japanese,  Mine.  Baco,  bright  rose-pink, 

tipped  yellow. - K.  M.  L.— From  the  leaf  sent  your 

plant  is  apparently  Begonia  nitlda.  The  very  fact  of  your 
moving  it  to  a  cooler  houso  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  It 
wants  quite  the  heat  you  had  in  the  first  house  to  do  welL 

- On  Yon  Bonnie  Banks.— White  flower.  Mine.  Des- 

grangc ;  Yellow  Pompon,  Flora. - S.  II. — Specimen  too 

poor  to  name. 

Names  Of  fruit.  —  John  Grimes.— Pear  Glou 

Morccau. - K.  Dickine. — Beurrd  Superfln. - 5.  S, 

York. —  Pears:  1,  Lewis;  2,  Bergamotte  d'Espcren ;  3, 
Josephine  de  Mnlines  ;  4,  Ileliote  Dundas.  Apples  :  3, 
Norfolk  Beaufln  ;  8,  Melon  Apple  ;  7,  Pomeroy  of  Somerset ; 

S,  Doctor  Hogg. - Melbourne.— Pears  :  1  and  2,  Beurr- 

Capiaumont;  8,  Josephine  de  Malines.  Apples:  1, 
Maltster;  2,  Brantley's  Seedling;  3,  Golden  Noble. — 
beafwood.—i,  Probably  Carlisle  Codlln  ;  2,  Stunner;  3, 

Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Lemon  Pippin. - Bur  well.— II,  Not 

recognised  ;  10,  Potts'  Seedling ;  11,  Warner's  King. - 

Bath.— 'lb,  Herefordshire  I’earmain  ;  28,  Same  as  20; 

Not  recognised. - W.  /*.— 3,  Marie  Ionise  d'Ucelo;  4, 

Belle  Julie  ;  6,  Mine.  Eliza. - SarUIc.—  l,  Golden  Harvey ; 

2,  Barcelona  Pippin  ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  SeedUng. - 

S'.  A.  Wamham. — 1,  The  Baron;  2,  Old  Hawthornden; 

3.  Pickering's  Seedling;  4,  Manks'  Codlin. - II’.  B. 

Frith.— Apple  Lemon  Pippin. - Young  Gardener.— I, 

Not  recognised;  2,  Small  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  3, 

King  of  the  Pippins ;  4,  Worcester  Pearmain. - II.  B.  B\ 

— Hollandbury. - John  Gibbons.—  Not  recognised. — 

M.  It.  IF.— Apple;  1,  Hubbard's  Pearmain.  Pears:  2, 
Durondeau  ;  3,  Beurri  Ranee  ;  4,  BcurnS  Capiaumont :  3. 

Next  week;  6,  Forelle;  7,  Next  week. - G.  T.  -If  — 

Apple  Small's  Admirable. - H.  G.  It.— Pear  Beurrd  Die!. 

GjCF@talc>;iiias  received.— J.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co.. 
New  York.— Price  List  (Wholesale)  of  American  Seed.. 
^ JM i0^Mrcen'  Birmingham.— ii»f  „ 
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THE  TRUE  CAUSE  *  CURE  OF  CANKER 
IN  APPLE  AND  PEAR-TREES. 

M.  Pif.rkk  Parry,  a  good  fruit-grower  himself, 
and  one  who  lias  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  diseases  and  pests  of  fruit-tree's, 
gives  a  clear  account  of  the  dreadful  canker 
scourge  in  tho  Hr  rue  lforticole  — 

Canker  is  a  serious  disease  affecting  the 
branches  and  atom 3  of  fruit-trees.  Thus  it 
attacks  tho  branch  throughout  its  entire 
circumference  without,  howover,  totally  destroy¬ 
ing  its  vitality.  Pear,  and  especially  Apple- 
trees,  are  commonly  tho  victims  of  it,  but  all 
varieties  of  Pear  and  Apple-trees  are  not  equally 
subjest  to  the  disease,  while  Rome  are  absolutely 
unaffected.  Others,  like  Roinette  du  Canada, 
aro  very  susceptible  to  it.  Soil  and  locality 
have  much  to  do  with  the  question.  Thus  it  is 
most  frequent  in  moist,  close  situations,  narrow 
valleys,  and  low,  wet  soils.  But  to  say,  as  iB 
often  said,  that  its  preseneo  is  dependent 
entirely  on  soil  or  situation,  or  that  it  is 
inherent  in  certain  varieties,  is  wrong.  Canker 
is  caused  by  tho  growth  of  a  Mushroom  parasite ; 
this  is  undoubted,  hut  as  people  too  frequently 
confound  growths  which  are  essentially 
different,  although  sometimes  similar  in  form, 
there  are  many  who  regard  canker  as  a  result 
of  tho  punctures  made  by  tho  Anioriean-blight, 
and  confuse  tho  disease  so  caused  with  what  iH 
really  the  work  of  a  Mushroom.  If  it  is  true 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  wounds 
made  by  tho  Amcriean-blight  have  .a  certain 
similarity  with  those  produced  by  fho  canker 
fungus,  and  that,  sometimes,  tho  Mushroom 
implants  itself  in  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
insects  and  complicates  those,  it  is  none  tho  leis 
tho  fact  that  in  their  beginnings  there  is  no  rela¬ 
tionship  at  all  or  resemblance Between  tho  two, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
attributing  to  a  single  cause  diseases  so  distinct 
and  perfectly  different,  when  we  examine  them 
with  care. 

Various  mycologists  asserted,  long  ago,  that 
the  cause  of  canker  was  really  a  Mushroom,  and 
tho  experiments  of  Herr  (iocth,  in  Germany, 
proved  thatthe  Nectria  ditissiina  wasatrue  para¬ 
site,  causing  the  death  of  the  organs  attacked  by 
it,  and  not  a  saprophyte  living  in  tissues  already 
dead. 

This  year  weconfirmcd  this  result  upon  a  variety 
of  Pears  known  to  us  as  enjoying  comparative 
immunity  from  canker  by  inoculating  it  with 
cankers,  plainly  shown  to  bo  suoli,  not  merely 
by  their  general  aspect,  but  also  by  their 
exhibiting  tho  reproductive  organs  of  the 
Mushroom.  This  was  a  variety  of  tho  Pear 
Bonne  d’Ezco.  Although  nearly  allied  to 
Diichossc  anti  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  both  varieties 
highly  susceptible  to  tho  attacks  of  canker  and 
actually  bearing  tho  marks  of  numerous  cankers, 
exhibiting  both  sorts  of  reproductive  organs— 
viz.,  conidies  and  pentheces — the  Bonne 
d’Ecei  Pears  were  absolutely  free  from  canker. 
On  May  ‘20th,  upon  a  branch  of  the  prevjoup 
year,  we  made  a  small  longitudinal  incision/into 
which  we  introduced,  witiwl©l 


clean  instrument,  some  spores  of  the  conidieri 
form  taken  from  a  canker  on  tho  Duohosso.  To 
prevent  too  intense  evaporation,  as  might  easily 
occur  at  this  seaton  and  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
germination  of  the  spores  and  also  the  entrance 
of  other  germs,  the  wound  was  at  once  covered 
over  with  some  Pear-leaves,  kept  in  place  with 
pieces  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Eight  (lays  after¬ 
wards  mortification  t.f  tissue  was  already  visible 
on  both  sides  of  tho  incision,  plain  evidence  to 
an  experienced  eye  of  the  commencement  of  a 
canker.  After  six  weeks  mortification  covered 
a  length  of  over  2  inches,  and  at  intervals  one 
could  Roe  small  buttonholes  forming,  through 
which  tho  heads  of  fructiferous  stroma  pro¬ 
truded.  By  August  tho  canker  was  4  inches 
long  anti  several  groups  of  fructifications 
escaped  from  tho  bark.  The  branch,  entirely 
circumscribed  by  the  necrosis,  was  perishing 
visibly,  and  the  leaves  of  the  young  side  shoots 
were  beginning  to  wither  and  fall  oil.  Death 
was  undoubtedly  near  at  hand,  and  the  branch 
would  certainly  not  shoot  again  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  This  artificial  inoculation  of  canker,  in 
a  variety  refractory  to  it,  clearly  proves  it  to 
bo  tho  work  ofa  Mushroom,  and  at  tho  same  time 
it  shows  tho  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  can 
spread  when  tne  Mushroom  is  thoroughly  im¬ 
planted  in  the  living  tissues.  It  also  confirms  the 
view  that  Nectria  ditissiina  is  a  true  parasite, 
capable  of  bringing  about  by  itself  the  rapid 
destruction  of  living  tissues,  and  of  causing  the 
special  form  of  necrosis  so  well  known  to  planters. 

It  follows  naturally  that  tho  first  thing  to  seek 
is  the  radical  destruction  of  existing  cankers. 
Tho  best  way  is  to  bum  the  diseased  brandies, 
anti  thus  destroy  the  spores  altogether,  and  lesson 
tho  chaneus  of  dissemination.  If,  however,  this 
cannot  be" done,  tho  next  liest  way  is  to  cut  the 
cankers  out,  removing  every  part  attacked  by  tho 
parasite,  anti  oven  a  portion  of  tho  sound  wood, 
and  afterwards  burn  the  parts  cut  away,  treat¬ 
ing  the  wound  with  a  strong  antiseptic.  This 
may  be  a  concentrated  bouilhe  bordelaise,  or  the 
following  preparation  can  lie  used  :  Sulphate  of 
iron,  6(1  lb.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  2  lb.  ;  hot  water, 
20  galls.  Pour  the  acid  into  tho  sulphnte,  and 
add  the  hot  water  slowly  and  with  care.  Apply 
the  preparation  directly  tho  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  is  complete.  Afterwards  pro¬ 
tect  the  wounds  from  fresh  infection  by  coating 
them  over  with  an  appropriate  substance — graft¬ 
ing  mastic,  Norwegian  tar,  etc.  Loose  noil  diluted 
witli  nbouillio  bourgignonne  makes  an  economical 
antiseptic  mastic  witliin  tho  reach  of  all.  Spray¬ 
ing  the  brandies  with  bouillie  bourgignonne 
will  destroy  existing  spores,  or  prevent  others 
coming,  and  so  act  as  a  preventive.  The 
greatest  care  should  lie  taken  not  to  make  tho 
incisions  with  instruments  that  have  been  used 
to  cut  away  branches  attacked  by  the  fungus, 
ns  this  would  expose  the  tree  to  risk  of  direct 
inoculation.  Tho  instruments  should  lie  care¬ 
fully  cleaned.  The  wounds  made  by  the 
incisions  offer  an  easy  point  of  penetration  if 
made  in  winter,  and  wo  should  therefore  avoid 
making  them  at  that  season.  Lastly,  Boil  and 
locality  having  an  undeniable  influence  in 
assisting  tjio  present  spread  of  the  disease,  an 
mode  to  promote  aeration  and 
drained  condition  of  soil.  (J[\|| 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Apple  Loddlngton  Seedling.— I  notice  in  your 
issue  of  17Ui  I  lint,  mat  l/xldiustoii  H.  wiling  is  nitcoi.- 
siilered  a  good  keeper  liy  J.  Crook.  My  experience  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  lies;  keepers.  I  have  eaten  this  Apple  os 
lute  as  the  21st  June.  Perhaps  difference  in  soil  and  situ¬ 
ation  may  account  for  this.— Jamkh  K.  Catm,  C/i enter. 

Apple  Hawthornden.— This  D  a  useful 
kind  well  known  and  much  grown  in  many 
parts,  but  in  others  it  is  seldom  seen.  The  largo 
juicy  fruits  are  excellent  for  cooking,  and  many 
peoplo  like  them  for  eating,  while  they  keep 
much  better  than  the  Codliu  types  that  ripen 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
for  restricted  culture  on  walls  or  espaliers,  its 
growth  not  being  over-luxuriant,  but  it  fruits 
much  lietter  on  bush-trees  where  the  Bmall  fruit- 
spurs  con  form  along  the  young  growth.  It  is 
also  one  of  tho  prettiest  kinds  when  in  flower, 
and  is  worth  planting  for  this  alone  in  shrub- 
berries. 

Currants  on  north  walls.— Just  bofore 
planting  begins,  a  reminder  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  Currants  on  north  walls  may  not  bo  out  of 
place.  I  prefer  cordons — double  or  single — as 
grown  thus,  the  trees,  if  kept  closely  spurred 
in,  aro  both  ornamental  and  useful,  ami  grown 
in  this  way  space  is  more  quickly  filled.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  the  trees  grow  if  such 
kinds  as  Reine  Victoria,  Raby  Castle,  La 
Versaillaise,  and  the  white  variety  of  the  last- 
named  with  the  White  Dutch  Cut-leaved  are 
planted.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  trees  clear 
of  insect  pests  just  as  the  fruit  is  colouring, 
green  and  black-fly  being  troublesome.  Syring¬ 
ing  with  soapy-water,  or,  what  is  better, 
quassia  about  twice  will  clear  the  peat.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  protecting  the  trees  grown 
thus.  The  fruit  will  koop  Bound  for  months 
after  that  on  the  bushes  in  the  open  is  over. 

Unfruitful  Pig-tree.— What  Is  the  best  thins  to 
do  to  a  Fig-tree  that  is  at  least  15  years  old  ?  It  la  [limited 
In  a  sheltered,  sunny  corner  on  gravel  soil,  but  will 
not  bear  ripe  fruit  It  bears  doxens  ol  small  Figs,  that 
never  grow  larger  than  a  big  Walnut,  remain  hard,  and 
are  never  flt  to  cat.  It  has  had  every  attention  in  the 
simile  ol  different  kinds  of  manure,  etc.,  lor  years,  but 
■till  remains  useless.— Guo.  Wkkky. 

[Wo  should  dig  about  its  roots  and  incorporate 
with  the  soil  some  pounded  brick  and  olu  lime, 
or  ceiling  plaster,  and  give  plenty  of  water  in 
its  growing  sooson.  Tho  probability  is  that 
your  tree  has  suffered  from  drought  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  too  rich  soil.  The  Fig  does  not  liy  any 
means  require  rich  soil,  but  lime  in  some  form 
is  essential.  Bone-meal  is  exoollent  for  Figs  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  nothing  better.  If  watering 
and  adding  theso  ingredients  do  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  then  by  all  means  cut  it  out  and  plant 
another  and  free- fruiting  sort.] 

Manure  for  old  Vines  (Geo.  Wtrry).— 
Use  bone-meal  for  your  Vine  border  if  the  roots 
are  working  near  the  surface.  It  has  a  very 
quick  action  on  surface  Vine-roots,  and  is  very 
safe  to  use.  You  can  spread  over  the  soil  suffi¬ 
cient  to  whiten  it,  and  it  would  be  well  to  either 
lightly  ooat  this  over  with  fresh  soil  or  manure. 
You  should  use  some  cow-manure  as  a  change 
from  that  obtained  from  tlie  stables.  Basic  slag, 
too,  is  a  very  good  Vine  manure  put  on  now,  so 
that  its  properties,  whioh  are  very  slow  in 
action,  become!1  available  for  the  roots  by  tho 
/pfllg  pvpr  the  Boil  in 
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a  similar  manner  as  advised  for  the  bone-meal, 
which,  when  intended  only  as  a  surface  dressing, 
is  put  on  in  oirly  spring  as  it  becomes  so  readily 
available.  You  can  put  on  the  fowls’-nianure 
at  any  time  if  the  border  is  an  outside  one,  and 
this  is  what  we  presume  to  be  the  case.  Put  on 
now  the  winter  rains  carry  the  properties  of  the 
manure  into  the  soil  below.  In  the  summer  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  dilute  with  water,  and 
apply  when  water  was  neoded.  As  a  change 
from  these  manures  and  bone-meal,  why  not  use 
one  of  the  many  concentrated  manures  adver¬ 
tised  ? 


Fruiting  tropical  plants.— Can  you  give  me  any 

information  as  to  the  possibility  of  fruitiest  tropii-al 
plants  which  grow  to  laiye  trees  fn  their  native  climate? 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  if  the  top  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  seedling  is  cut  oft  and  struck,  and  the  top  of  this 
again  cut  oil  and  struck,  by  repeating  this  process  for  a 
few  years  the  last  cutting,  which  would  represent  the  very- 
top  of  the  tree,  will  bear  fruit.  Would  you  advise  this  on 
a  young  plant  of  the  Alligator  Pear  raised  from  seed  last 
spring  ?— Maroarut  BmvvKn. 


[Wo  have  never  hoard  of  the  idea,  and  should 
doubt  very  much  if  it  would  succeed  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  suggested.  At  tho  same 
time,  there  is  something  in  it— that  is  to  say, 
if  cuttings  are  taken  from  a  plant  which  has 
already  reached  maturity  tho  plants  so  obtained 
will  flower  in  a  smaller  state  than  similar  ones 
raised  from  Beed  ;  indeed,  the  grafting  of  fruit- 
trees  to  a  certain  extent  illustrates  this,  as  the 
scion  taken  from  an  adult  tree  quickly  flowers 
and  bears  fruit.  Your  suggestion  regarding  the 
Alligator  Pear  is,  however,  on  a  different  foot¬ 
ing,  as  the  plant  is  now  a  young  one,  and,  given 
constant  attention  and  space  for  its  develop¬ 
ment,  it  would  in  all  probability  take  several 

f-cars  to  roach  tho  fruiting  period,  which  is 
ikely  to  be  retarded  rather  than  hastened  by 
the  continual  striking  of  tho  top.  Still,  the 
unexpected  sometimes  happens,  and  no  harm 
would  be  done  in  trying  the  plan  suggested  ] 


Cob  Nuts  fan-trained.— Will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  little  information  with  regard  to  growing  these  in  fan- 
shnped  form— the  distance  apart  for  the  branches?  My 
employer  saw  some  trained  in  this  form  near  Tunbridge 
Wells;  they  were  laden  with  Nuts,  and  he  wishes  me  to 
grow  the  same.  I  think  this  must  be  an  uncommon 
method  or  we  should  hear  more  about  it.— 0.  P.  8. 


[The  culture  and  pruning  given  to  Fdberts  are 
exactly  those  needed  for  Cob  Nuts.  We  have 
never  heard  or  seen  of  any  fan  or  flat-trained 
buslios  of  those  Nuts,  but  can  easily  understand 
that  if  desired  they  can  bo  so  trained,  just  as 
fruit-trees  are  so  trained.  The  habit  of  the  Nut 
in  producing  free  shoots  enables  fan-trained 
trees  to  bo  easily  formed,  as  theso  can  be  laid 
in  and  kopt  later  hard-spurred.  Practically, 
tho  treatment  should  bo  that  given  to  a  Plum- 
tree,  the  summer  shoots,  if  they  bo  long,  which 
break  from  tho  main  stcni9  being  shortened 
hack  to  four  or  live  buds  in  July,  whilst  any 
very  short  shoots  but  a  few  inches  in  length 
should  be  left.  These  can  bo  spurred  in  hard 
after  they  have  produced  fruit.  If  the  main 
branches  of  Nuts  so  trained  bo  12  incites  apart 
you  will  have  room  to  lay  in  young  shoots  here 
and  there,  and  which  may  be,  later,  spurred  to 
develop  fruit.  Wo  assume,  in  the  case  you 
refer  to,  tho  Nuts  were  grown  against  trellises, 
as  walls  may  prove  too  hot  and  generato  insect 
pests.] 

Pears  going  sleepy  ((7.  II.  W.)— Thore 
must  bo  some  local  reason  for  your  Pears  going 
sleepy  and  half-rotten  in  so  short  a  time, 
becauso  with  tho  varioty  Doyenne  du  Comice 
this  is  so  very  unusual.  We  have  never  heard 
of  this  kind  being  as  hard  as  a  stone  one  day 
anil  tho  next  too  sloepy  to  eat.  There  ib 
nothing  in  your  treatment  described  after 
gathering  to  account  for  such  failure.  Poare 
growing  on  the  free  or  Pear-stock,  and  having 
their  roots  deeply  embedded  in  the  subsoil, 
often  koep  badly  after  they  are  gathered.  If 
they  are  peckea  by  small  birds— and  tomtits 
are  very  fond  of  trying  Pears  in  this  way — they 
quickly  go  wrong  when  brought  indoors.  The 
slightest  puncture  made  in  the  skin  sets  up 
early  decay,  but  your  case  does  not  imply  that 
this  is  tho  cause.  Are  you  certain  about  tho 
identity  of  the  variety  ?  There  are  other  Pears 
that  to  outward  appearance  would  seem  firm, 
but  which  when  cut  would  bosloopy.  Gathered 
in  tho  middle  of  October,  Doyenne  du  Comics 
should  be  in  a  sound  state  by  tho  date  of  your 
complaint.  Pears  havo  not  kopt  very  well  this 
year.  Some  kinds  we  have  fotmd  to  go  soft  and 
useless  from^opg  flay  ftp  |ano«ior^^d^  ol 
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not  as  you  describe  yours — quite  hard.  Pears 
are  somewhat  erratic  in  their  ripening,  aud  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  give  the 
reason  for  the  behaviour  of  yours,  judging  from 
the  information  furnished  in  your  letter. 

Young  trees  unfruitful  (Tandh).— 
Root-pruning  is  your  chief  remedy,  although 
less  branch  pruning  may  conduce  to  some  and 
bettor  results.  If  you  have  ptuned  your  trees 
rather  severely,  you  have  aggravated  the  evil, 
and  this  is  often  done  by  those  inexperienced  in 
fruit  culture.  You  do  not  say  what  is  tho  age 
or  size  of  your  trees,  or  wo  could  hotter  ailviso 
you  what  distance  from  the  stem  to  commence 
operations.  This  you  must  decide  for  yourself, 
keeping  from  2  feot  to  3  feet  away,  and  digging 
out  a  semi-circular  trench  around  each  tree,  and 
cutting  through  all  thong-like  roots  you  may 
find.  He  sure  to  go  deep  enough,  and  get  well 
beneath  and  cut  off  all  roots  that  descend  into 
the  subsoil.  It  is  often  subsoil  roots  that  cause 
this  trouble,  and  tho  longer  they  are  left  alone, 
the  more  vigorous  do  they  become,  and  tho  less 
chance  left  for  fruit  bearing.  Do  not  prune 
back  very  strong  shoots,  but  nail  or  tio  them  in 
their  whole  length.  If  you  do  this  you  may  get 
some  fruit  next  vear.  You  should  procure  some 
lime,  old  or  fresh,  but  preferably  old,  and  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  aro 
growing,  and  do  not  apply  manure  of  any  kind, 
except  as  a  mulch  on  the  surface  following  root- 
pruning.  Make  tho  soil  firm  when  filling  in  the 
trench,  and  do  tho  work  in  dry  weather. 

Planting  Vines.— I  have  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  fac¬ 
ing  south,  size  12  feet  lone,  <’>(  feet  wide,  brickwork  only 
(i  inches  above  the  ground,  the  rest  all  good  new  glass, 
•I  J  feet  high  at  eaves  and  8]  at  back.  I  want  to  plant  a 
Vine  (Black  Hamburgh)  and  grow  nothing  else.  Is 
autumn  or  spring  the  right  time  of  y»ar  to  set  it?  I  have 
a  good  border  outside.  Should  the  Vine  be  led  through 
a  nole  just  above  the  brickwork  ?  What  manure  should 
be  used  ?  The  natural  soil  is  good-will  grow  anything— 
though  rather  light,  well  drained,  sand  aliout  2  feet  below 
tho  surface.— E.  A.  S. 

[The  early  spring,  or  just  prior  to  tho  burst¬ 
ing  of  tho  buds,  would  bo  the  best  timo  to  plant 
Vines  in  outdoor  borders.  You  would  find  it 
easier  to  cut  a  hole  through  tho  brickwork  to 
tako  tho  rod  through  than  through  the  wood¬ 
work  or  glass.  If  you  are  prepared  only  to 
plant  one  Vine,  we  should  have  this  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  train  tho  growth  of  the  first  year 
along  tho  front,  and  then  in  after  years  take  a 
new  rod  up  the  roof  at  each  3  feet ;  this  would 
furnish  the  roof  over  its  whole  extent.  If  the 
soil  needs  manure,  obtain  some  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Vines,  and  put  this  on  according  to 
instructions  given,  anil  well  mix  it  with  the  soil 
to  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  deptli  of  the 
border.  Later  on  a  surfacing  of  fresh  cow  and 
horse-manure,  mixed,  would  act  favourably  os 
a  fertiliser,  and  at  tho  same  timo  prevent  tho 
soil  from  becoming  surface-dry.  Limo  and 
burnt  ballast  are  good  for  Vines.  These,  like 
the  manure,  should  bo  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
limo  is  hotter  obtained  from  an  old  demolished 
building  than  in  a  fresh  stato,  as  it  is  more  slow 
in  action  and  consequently  longer  lasting.  As 
a  rule,  raw  animal  manure  is  not  recommended, 
but  if  your  soil  has  hail  nono  for  Borne  time 
previous,  and  your  border  not  specially  pre¬ 
pared,  you  would  not  err  in  giving  a  fairly 
heavy  coat  to  the  surface  and  working  this  in 
with  tho  other  ingredients  to  the  depth  of  tho 
whole.  A  quicker  growth  would  result,  and  as 
you  aro  contemplating  an  extension  system  of 
training  there  would  be  ample  scope  for  dealing 
with  a  free  growth.  Firm  soil  is  essential — 
Vino  roots  ramify  so  quickly  through  loose  soil 
thatthore  is  a  danger  of  their  travelling  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  border,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  their  existence.  Work  tho  soil,  too,  when  in 
a  dry  state,  especially  as  you  must  make  it  firm 
by  treading  or  ramming.  In  a  now  border 
unoccupied  by  roots  clear  water  only  should  bo 
given,  and  none  will  bo  necessary  in  an  outside 
border  until  towards  the  summer,  especially  if 
tho  surface  is  covorod  with  strawy  manure.] 


"The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised,  with  full  description s  of  all  the  beet  plants,  tree*, 
and  shrubs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Svo.  15s. ;  post  free,  15s.  Cd. 

The  same,  in  S  vote.,  half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

“  Worth  more  than  oil  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  havo  made  as  a  landscape  gordonor  I  owo  to  the 
Inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  is  quite  as  important,  condorr.uu  liiui 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


FREESIAS  FAILING. 


I  am  sending  you  some  Froeaia  bulbs  which  hive  -n-> 
quite  hard.  Every  summer  the  bulbs  are  left  in  their  pop. 
which  are  put  into  a  cool  greenhouse  near  the  gli«  u 
bake  all  summer.  They  havo  then  in  September  I 
repotted  and  have  bloomed  magnificently,  but  thu  ><«, 

when  they  were  shaken  out  of  the  earth,  they  wtre qtiv 
hard.  Why  is  this ?  The  soil  in  the  pot*  is  never  ai’.nsl 
in  the  summer,  but  allowed  to  bake  hard.  I  hare  aet-i 
failed  before.— H. 


[If  tho  Freesia  bulbs  sent  with  this  quetv 
were  a  fair  sample  of  tho  stock,  they  had  never 
really  finished  their  growth,  as  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  without  wrinkles  such  u 
well-developed  bulbs,  whether  large  or  snail, 
have.  The  probabilities  aro  that  tho  drying  o2 
was  commenced  too  soon  after  flowering,  the 
result  being  a  sudden  check  to  growth.  Tin 
bulbs  boing  then  in  a  soft  and  unfinished  stale 
could  not  stand  tho  severe  baking  to  win  ■ 
they  were  subjected  during  the  summer.  We 
have  nevor  met  with  a  similar  case  and  hiv> 
never  been  able  to  over-bako  Freesia  bulbs  with 
sun-heat,  but  then  we  have  always  been  earth; 
to  allow  growth  to  be  complete  beforo  reducing 
the  water  supply,  after  which  no  harm  coma 
to  them,  and  the  more  baking  they  get  the 
more  certain  they  are  to  flower.  The  ball? 
sent  were  quite  dead,  and  we  can  compare  tbex 
to  nothing  but  pieces  of  soapstono  or  of  ex»p 
tionally  hard  prepared  chalk.  On  them  can  te 
discerned  through  tho  microscope  a  few  very 
minute  brown  spots  that  look  like  the  spores' 
some  fungi,  but  these  appear  to  bo  the  result 
and  not  the  cause,  of  death.  The  bulbs  appeu 
quite  mummified.  Fortunately,  Freesia  bull? 
are  now  very  cheap,  and  *•  R.”  can  ear-’; 
make  good  his  loss,  but  flowers  from  bull? 
potted  up  now  will  be  late  and  not  so  fines1 
those  from  bulbs  potted  up  in  August.  IY< 
should  advise  care  in  tho  early  stages  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  care  also  in  choice  of  soil  to  see  that  ; 
contains  no  fungoid  growth.  We  have  ber 
particularly  successful  with  bulbs  grown  inks;: 
loam  and  a  quarter  each  of  river-sand  an  I  driei 
cow-manure,  tho  latter  rubbed  up  fine.] 


OUR  GLASSHOUSES. 


I  HAVE  often  thought  that  much  of  the  glu) 
accommodation  in  private  gardens  is  used  ler 
growing  material  tho  owner  could  profitably  .1 
without.  If  glasshouses  aro  to  be  profitaMf 
they  should  bo  used  for  growing  material  that 
cannot  bo  grown  in  tho  open  garden,  and  let 
giving  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  when  they  cam-; 
be  had  from  the  open  air,  or  for  providing 
material  for  adorning  tho  house  or  conservator! 
during  the  winter.  This  more  especially  apple-  j 
where  the  glass  is  limited.  I  norer  could  « 
the  advantage  of  growing  a  big  batch  of  singl?  I 
Geraniums  under  glass  in  summer  (when  the h.< 
weather  soon  makos  the  flowers  drop),  an!  I 
often  in  tho  same  garden  none  are  prepared  tc  | 
bloom  during  tho  last  two  and  first  two  month? 
in  tho  year,  when  a  truss  will  last  in  bloom  free  . 
four  to  eight  weeks.  How  often,  again,  doe 
one  see  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  give  big 
blooms  in  September  and  early  October,  and  is 
the  samo  place  in  January’  there  is  not  one  to  le  j 
found  ?  The  samo  thing  applies  to  many  other  | 
things.  I  fail  to  soo  tho  silvan tago  of  growing  ( 
a  lot  of  material  under  glass  to  cut  from,  when,  j 
by  choosing  suitable  things  for  the  open  garden,  | 
a  continual  supply  may  be  had  to  the  end  ol  / 
October.  This  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  l 
mind  tho  second  week  in  October,  when  I  coull 
have  cut  many  bushels  of  good  flowers  in  the  I 
open,  and  that  in  great  varioty.  On  the  twelfth 
of  that  month  I  cut  a  largo  handful  of  double-  I 
white  Dianthus.  Even  glass  structures  without  | 
heat  may  bo  made  enjoyable  during  winter  by 
growing  things  with  that  view.  The  open 
garden  should  bo  used  to  its  utmost  through  the  j 
summer  and  autumn,  leaving  the  glass  to  pro¬ 
vide  choice  fruit,  forced  vegetables,  ami  dowers  . 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

J.  Crook.  ' 


Phy salis  Franchettl  in  pota.-Tbe 
value  of  this  plant  in  open  beds  is  now  well 
known  anil  justly  appreciated.  Its  use  as  a 
plant,  however,  is  much  more  limitod,  though 
! equally  valuable  by  reason  of  its  striking  effect 
when  brought  into  tho  grooiiliouso.  Grown  in 
largo  IW(s]HTOti»Ta  good  supply  of  rich  loamy 
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soil,  and  plunged  to  the  rim  during  the  summer 
in  an  open  position,  the  plants  would  be  less 
likely  to  suffer  from  dryness.  Both  water  and 
liquid -raanuro  may  bo  supplied  freely  to  en¬ 
courage  an  early  growth,  as,  unless  this  is  dono, 
an  undue  dwarfness  may  rob  tho  plant  of  much 
of  its  value. 

ACACIA  RICE  ANA. 

This  beautiful  species  of  Acacia  has  a  habit  of 


with  which  it  can  be  trained  over  pillars  and 
columns,  and  the  length  of  time  it  romains  in 
flower,  rendor  it  a  very  desirablo  acquisition  for 


the  const  rvatory.  The  habit  of  tho  plant 
makes  it  very  accommodating  in  tho  matter  of 
training*,  and  a  very  lino  effect  it  has  whon 
grown  loosely,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  the 
long,  pendent  sprays  drooping  from  tho  roof. 
Of  course,  it  should  have  a  light  and  favourable 
position  so  that  it  may  bloom  freely.  When 
planted  out  it  should  bo  given  a  bed  composod 
chiefly  of  good,  Bound  loam  and  well  drained. 
Whon  planted  out  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  it 
is  just  such  a  plant  as  should  bo  allowed  to 
develop  as  freely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as, 
apart  from  its  ornamental  appearance,  it  is  very 
useful  for  cutting,  tho  sprays  being  valuable  for 
use  whore  drooping  subjects  are  suitable,  and 
do  just  as  well  as  plants  grown  fopt^i  Puf*V  • 
the  body  of  tho  vaso  boing1  filled  WithVanJrthflig 
else. 


NOTES  AND  EEPLIES.  leaf-mould  and  sand.  This  Furcriea  is  by  no 

.  „  .  „  means  a  common  plant,  but  this  is,  doubtless, 

lOtaffl U.eni?tJrd|.&h(hS?:  owi"8  ^ the  fact  that  ns  its  ornamental  features 
water  apparatus),  heated  by  a  double  burner  lamp.  The  aro  by  no  means  01  ft  nigh  oruer,  it  is  kept  in 
stove  is  inside  the  house,  and  from  top  of  the  small  boiler  stock  by  very  fow  nurserymen.] 

from  the  lamp  rendered  perfectly  innocuous  to  plant  life  ™y,r  .l‘d,8. ari-  80  ,ul1  of  hol<8  18  !t  a  d,'Ka8®  or  a 

by  passing  through  the  charcoal  f  While  the  lamp  is  1  '  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

alight  I  can  always  detect  a  slight  sulphurous  smell  in  the  [I  ho  tronds  received  havo  been  badly  niutl- 
house,  very  slight,  but  still  quite  perceptible.  What  is  lated  by  the  small  slugs  which  often  prove  veiy 

this  smell?  The  lamp  burns  thoroughly  well  and  bright,  , »„  t,\, _ _  -ri _ ‘  ,.i., _  ...... 

and  is  always  kept  perfectly  clean,  trimmed,  etc.-Siiasi-  troublesome  to  1  ern  growers.  These  slugs  aio 
rock.  ,  very  small  and  of  a  dark  colour  with  a  bluish 

Fourcroya  cubensls.— When  staying  In  Cornwall  shadc-  When  once  they  get  established  they 
in  October  I  was  given  some  bulbs  of  a  plant  called,  I  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  They  may  bo 
believe,  Fourcroya,  but  can  find  nothing  of  that  name  in  found  in  tho  crowns  of  the  plants  or  even  on  tho 

greeiidcavcs  and’a'lo'ng  ilower-shoot,* about*! 'fee? benches  *»  the  , laytime  but  they  usually  get 

under  the  pots  or  in  the  material  the  pots  aro 
standing  on.  The  only  remedy  is  to  carefully 
examino  each  plant,  clean  it,  remove  tho 
material  it  lias  been  standing  on,  or  give  it 
a  good  watering  with  lime-water.  It  is  only  by 
great  care  and  perseverance  that  they  can  bo 
exterminated.  Slices  of  Turnip  laid  about 
between  the  pots  will  attract  them,  and  by  this 
means  many  may  be  caught.] 

Gloxinias.— About  a  fortnight  ago  I  purchased  some 
(lloxinias  in  pots,  quite  dry,  at  a  country  sale.  Not  know¬ 
ing  much  about  them,  I  asked  tho  gardener  if  I  should 
treat  them  like  Begonias.  He  said  yes,  but  warmer. 
Accordingly  I  had  them  placed  under  tho  pipes  in  a 
slightly  heated  house.  To-day  1  examined  them,  and 
found  they  were  showing  fresh  growth,  leaves  coming  on 
strongly,  although  tho  plants  aro  dust-dry.  Directions 
how  to  proceed  would  much  oblige.  Also,  i  should  like  to 
know  if  1  can  procure  Ampelopsis  Vcitch!  (tho  small* 
leaved  kind)  of  a  more  brilliant  colouring  than  the  sort 
usually  seen  ?  I  have  an  idea  you  can.  but  at  the  local 
nursery  gnrdens  I  could  not  ascertain.—  Gloxinia. 

[Your  Gloxinias  must  havo  been  placed  in  a 
particularly  warm  situation  to  cause  tbem  to 
start  at  this  season,  for  we  havo  a  quantity  of 
plants  on  a  sholf  in  tho  greenhouse,  where  the 
t  omporature  ranges  from  .TO  degs.  to  CO  dogs. , 
hich  aro  totally  dormant,  and  will  continue  so 
for  another  three  months.  All  that  we  can 
advise  is  to  remove  your  plants  to  cooler  quar¬ 
ters,  and  place  on  a  stage  fully  oxposod  to  the 
light.  In  this  way  they  will  probably  grow, 
but  slowly,  while  should  some  of  tho  shoots  die 
off  no  barm  will  lie  dono,  as  they  will  start  again 
in  the  spring.  Then,  about  the  end  of  February, 
shako  the  plants  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repot 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Another  season  treat  exactly  as  Tuberous 
Begonias,  but  in  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
00  degs.  Concerning  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  tho 
usual  practice  in  the  better  nurseries  is  to  pro¬ 
pagate  only  from  tho  best  form,  but  tho  only 
one  kept  under  a  distinct  name  is  A.  Voitehi 
purpurea,  in  which  tho  loavts,  particularly 
when  first  expanded,  are  of  a  bronzy  tint.] 

Growing:  Belladonna  Lllleti  In  pots.— I  want 
to  grow  Homo  Belladonna  l.lllea,  anil  have  liought  the 
bullM.  I  am  aware  their  blooming  season  is  just  over,  lint 
I  want  to  grow  them  In  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Shall  I 

Exit  now,  or  can  I  keep  them  in  a  dry  state,  os  (llodioli  are 
:cpt  ?— J.  K.  TaylriisoN. 

[You  boil  better  pot  the  bulbs  at  once,  its 
their  vitality  will  not  be  increased  by  longer 
keeping  them  in  tho  dry  state.  Wo  presume 
you  have  some  fixed  inotivo  for  growing  this  o 
in  pots  for  tho  greenhouse,  though  wo  doubt  ll  o 
amount  of  success  attending  your  efforts  whin 
so  treated.  The  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy,  anti 
quite  a  success  when  planted  out,  anil  only 
requiro  a  minimum  of  attention.  A  sunny 
corner  or  warm  border  against  a  south  wail 
suits  those  admirably,  and  when  established  tho 
spikes  of  bloom  aro  frequently  throo  times  as 
large  as  any  wo  have  scon  grown  in  pots. 
Acacia  Itieeana.  From  a  photograph  sent  hjr  Mrs.  H.  Denison,  f.ittlc  Caddemlen,  Gt.  Berkhainpotcad  -Should  you  decide  On  pot  culture,  WO  would 

suggest  fl  inch  pots  as  tho  smallost  size  for  three 
or  lour  bulbs.  Loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  some 

high,  which,  when  I  saw  It,  was  in  seed.  I  was  told  it  was  ™nur°  *nd.  B>mrP  8an<j-  wil1  8“it 
uncommon  and  rarely  flowered.  Imt  did  not  ill-covcr  the  hive  good  drainage  and  cover  tho  crocks  with 
colour  of  tho  flower.  The  bulbs  have  been  planted  in  a  rough  turf,  so  that  plenty  of  moisture  may  1  e 
small  pot  In  a  hot  house.  I  should  he  very  much  obliged  gjven  during  tho  season  of  growth  without  soui« 

if  you  could  tell  me  its  proper  name,  and  also  the  treat-  J*  _ °  „ _ ,,  ,  ...  ; _ ... 

incut  suitable ?-ItABiM  ing  the  soil.  Bury  tho  bulbs  an  inch  below  tl  e 

Furcr.ua.  There  are  several  species,  and  it  is  80on  Push  f°lh\  Vl  i!  '  g°,  chiL  '  f 

very  probable  that  yours  is  F.  Tubers.  whoso  “dZ.1  next  vTr 

greenish  flowers  are  often  succeeded  by  small  flowering  reduced  next  year.] 
bulbs,  which  afford  a  ready  means  of  propaga-  Plumbago  not  flowering  ( O.  Lander). 
ting  it.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  bulbs  drop  —The  non-flowering  is  morely  the  result  cl 
when  roady  and  grow  whore  they  fall,  hence  all  planting  out.  In  all  probability  the  plant  will 
that  is  necessary  is  to  placo  thorn  undor  suitable  flower  well  next  season.  Yon  do  not  give  us 
conditions,  and  thoy  will  produco  both  roots  and  aqy  ,  information  as  to  how  the  planting  was 
1/<K’<W>A  temporaturo  of  50  dogs,  to  00  degs.  dono  or  what  root  space  has  been  given.  Them 
(CfciA^Uio  winter  is  all  that  they  req!uj{^,|  ijhtt  &  a^fistl  jnnKirtan^y^ilrjng  on  tho  prosonc 
fcif  consisting  of  two-thirds  loam  to  ono -third  behaviour, of  the  planto  For  instance,  if  the 


,1  planting  out.  In  all  probability  the  plant  will 
e  flower  well  next  season.  You  do  not  give  us 
1  spy  information  os  to  how  the  planting  was 
,  done  nr  what  root  space  lias  been  given.  Theio 
fi  adjust  i  ni  ng  on  tho  prosenc 

1  behaviour  of  the  plant.  For  instance,  if  the 


hoy  requjfi  and  R  Sf 

loam  to  ono  third  I  behaviour  of  the  plant.  l*or  i 
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soil  space  is  largely  increased  from  its  old  quar¬ 
ters  in  tlio  pot,  much  of  this  space  lias  to  bo 
occupied  by  roots  before  flowering  is  at  all  prob¬ 
able.  Again,  if  the  soil  is  very  loose  about  the 
roots,  this  would  also  favour  an  abundant 
growth  of  sappy  and  useless  wood  that  would 
not  flower.  See  that  the  soil  is  firm  about  the 
root,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  provided  t  ie 
growth  is  now  finished,  keep  the  plant  nearly 
dry,  which  also  will  as  ist  in  firming  up  the 
wood.  Early  in  February  you  may  shorten  the 
growth  back  to  spurs— t'.e.,  the  growths  or 
branches  marie  from  the  main  stem  may  be 
pruned  back  to  about  the  second  or  third  joint ; 
the  breaks  from  this  should  carry  bloom.  When 
established  the  Plumbago  may  each  year  be 
pruned  in  this  way.  If  kept  well  on  the  dry 
side  at  the  root  the  Plumbago  will  be  safo  in  a 
temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  during 
winter,  and  in  summer  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  without  fire-heat  after  June  has  set  in  will 
suffice.  You  should  see  to  it  that  the  plant  is 
not  densely  shaded  in  summer,  as  this  will 
prevent  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  bloom.  You  will  need 
exercise  some  discretion  both  in  watering  and 
ventilating,  as  your  earth  floor  will  hold  the 
moisture. 

Constructing  greenhouse  ( Andrew 
Maze). — The  idea  is  quite  practicable,  and  may 
be  carried  out  successfully  with  a  little  thought. 
We  regret  you  have  omitted  to  state  the  present 
height  of  the  structure  as  it  exists.  We  could 
then  have  fixed  the  roof  accordingly.  A  good 
height  for  the  front  is  0  feet,  and  that  for  the 
back  9  feet.  It  is  possible,  however,  these 
m  sasurements  may  create  a  good  deal  of  labour 
for  you,  so  that  we  say  there  is  nothing  binding 
or  necessary  in  this  size.  If  your  shed  is 
higher,  so  much  the  better;  and  if  lower,  or 
much  lower,  you  can  meet  this  by  digging  out 
your  pathway  inside  the  house,  and  so  create 
the  necessary  head  room.  You  can  best  regulate 
nntters  if  we  say  a  clear  space  of  7-i  feet 
between  glass  and  the  centre  of  the  pathway  is 
necessary.  A  good  angle  for  roof  is  about 
40  degs.,  but  for  your  purpose  this  is  not 
material.  A  stock  size  of  rafter  bar  is  3  by  1  A, 
and  two  stock  sizes  of  glass  are  16  by  20  and 
IS  by  24,  the  smaller  figures  the  width  in  each 
case.  These  larger  squares  not  only  make  a  much 
lighter  house,  but  take  fewer  bars  or  rafters, 
and  therefore  less  work  in  putting  together.  The 
smaller  size  you  suggest  with  the  size  of  rafter 
bar  given  produces  a  lot  of  shade,  often  more 
than  is  required.  The  flue  is  also  a  possibility, 
aid  may  be  taken  along  the  front  or  back  and 
the  one  end,  but  as  you  are  thinking  of  Roses  at 
the  front,  the  flue  had  best  be  arranged  at  the 
back.  The  Roses  would  be  best  planted  out¬ 
side.  In  utilising  the  fowl-manure  we  must 
warn  you  of  its  very  powerful  nature,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  soil  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one.  It  would  be  best,  indeed,  were 
you  to  mix  the  manure  and  soil  together  for  a 
month  or  two  ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  at  all  fresh,  it  is 
calculated  to  burn  the  roots  of  most  plants.  No 
animal-manure  requires  greater  care  in  its  use. 

Scale  on  Palm-leaveB  ( Minerva).— 
The  enclosed  specimen  of  Palm  (Kentia  Bel 
moreana)  is  suffering  severely  from  the  attack  of 
scale  and  red-spider,  this  latter  being  the  princi 
pal  cause  of  its  appearance.  This  insect,  which 
is  very  minute,  congregates  principally  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  causes  that  meali¬ 
ness  which  you  will  observe,  more  particularly 
where  the  leaf  is  folded.  A  dry  atmosphere, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  drought  at  the  roots,  are 
very  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  pest. 
In  greenhouses  and  conservatories  Palms  are 
easily  kept  free  from  it  by  frequent  syringing 
but  as  this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  drawing 
room,  the  plant  should  be  well  sponged  once  a 
week,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  wash  the  under 
sides,  especially  the  creases  where  insects  con 
gregite.  While  there  is  the  least  trace  of  red 
spider  soft-soap  and  water  should  be  used,  say 
a  piece  of  soap  the  size  of  a  Walnut  in  half  a 
gallon  of  water.  When  the  plant  is  quite  clean 
iure  water,  with  occasionally  a  little  soap,  will 
o  all  that  is  needed.  The  appearance  of  the 
leaf  sent  would  suggest  that  the  plant  has  been 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  and  this  is  par 
ticularly  injurious  to  Palms  in  general.  At  the 
sam  i  time  the  soil  should  not  Jyr~kept  in 
sodden  state,  therefore,  -proper,  c  ‘  - 

be  eniur  id.  Though  '^rOtfr  pliift 


for  some  time  it  will  never  again  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  hence  your  bettor  way  will  be  to  destroy 
it  and  obtain  a  healthy  specimen,  treating  it  as 
above  recommended.  A  suitable  soil  for  this 
Palm  is  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  leaf-mould 
or  peat,  and  a  little  sand,  but  overpotting  must 
be  guarded  against,  as  effective  specimens  may 
be  kept  in  health  for  years  in  comparatively 
small  pots. 


EUCOMIS  PUNCTATA. 

This  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulb  may  be  easily 
grown  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  rich,  sandy  loam 
two  parts,  one  part  rotten  hot -bed  manure  and 
silver-sand.  Allow  the  bulbs  to  root  steadily 
i  cool-house  or  frame,  then  they  may  be 
introduced  to  warmer  quarters.  The  drainage 
of  the  pots  should  be  ample,  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  being  advisable.  When  flowering  is 
over  keep  the  bulbs  dry,  laying  the  pots  on 
their  sides  in  a  cold-frame  away  from  frost. 
The  Eucomis  may  also  be  grown  outdoors  if 


s 
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Eucomis  punctata. 


given  a  warm  border  under  a  wall.  Plant  the 
bulbs  6  inches  deep  in  light  soil.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  they  will  flower  every  year. 


Greenhouse  In  shade.— I  have  recently  removed 
to  a  new  residence,  where  there  is  a  lean-to  greenhouse  by 
side  of  the  dwelling-house.  It  has  a  south  aspect  and 
plenty  of  sun  in  summer ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
another  house  sufficiently  near  to  keep  off  nearly  all  the 
sun  in  the  winter,  as  the  sun  does  not  go  high  enough  to 
prevent  its  shading  it.  I  reckon  there  will  be  no  sunshine 
to  speak  of  till  March.  I  have  the  place  full  of  a  good 
batch  of  Cinerarias,  Geraniums,  and  miscelUneous  planti 
I  have  no  means  of  heating  but  by  an  oil-stove  (or  two,  if 
necessary).  What  treatment  would  you  advise  during  the 
next  four  months  of  winter?  The  climate  here  is  mild 
and  severe  frost  unusual.  If  I  can  keep  things  pretty 
right  till  March  I  shall  not  have  much  difficulty,  as  I  have 
had  some  experience  as  an  amateur  and  with  success. 
Scnmms,  Bournemouth. 

[Maintain  a  good  circulation  of  air  whenever 
possible,  as  the  absence  of  sunlight  will  tend  to 
weaken  the  plants,  and  this  will  be  to  a  certain 
extent  counteracted  by  the  fresh  air.  At  the 
same  time  harsh  winds  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Take  care  not  to  over-water,  as  under 
such  conditions  many  of  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  get  fairly  dry,  while  overhead  water¬ 
ing  must  be  avoided.  The  frost  must  be  kept 
out  by  means  of  your  oil-stoves,  and  should 
signs  of  damp  make  their  appearance,  even-if 
—  ther  is  mild,  a  lamp  may  be  lit  and  air 
dint  ityfW&R&P 
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quieter  your  plants  are  kept  during  the  sunless 
period  the  more  vigorous  will  be  their  growth 
with  the  return  of  spring,  and  with  it  additional 
light  and  sunshine  ] 

Building  a  greenhouse.— I  am  about  to  put  up 
a  cool  greenhouse,  span-roof,  20  feet  by  10  feet,  aspect 
S.W.,  to  grow  the  ordinary  run  of  plants,  such  as  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  I.:lies,  Ferns,  etc.,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  and  most  suitable 
height  at  ridge  and  eaves  for  this  house,  also  what  height 
the  staging  should  be?  Should  the  staging  consist  of 
wood  with  open  spaces  between  each  length  or  piece ;  or 
w  uld  corrugated  iron  sheets,  covered  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre,  be  better?  I  fancy  a  shelf,  about  9—12  inches  wide, 
running  round  the  house,  and  aliout  1}  feet  from  the  roof, 
would  not  interfere  with  the  proper  growth  of  plants  (in 
matter  of  light)  on  staging  beneath.  IIow  far  from  the 
ground  should  tlie  hot-water  pipes  be,  and  also  how  far 
from  the  sides  of  the  house?— Shamrock. 

[There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  and  the 
several  ways  vary  as  much  ia  ultimate  cost  as 
they  do  in  their  variety  of  form.  The  cheapest 
style  of  structure  is  that  known  as  the  “  pit- 
house,”  a  sunken  house  more  or  less.  A  deep 
gully  is  taken  out  to  form  a  path,  which  may  be 
2  feet  or  2.J  feet  wide,  and  in  this  case  the  home 
is  approached  by  three  or  more  steps.  The 
pathway  thus  excavated,  say  to  3  feet  deep,  a 
4$-inch  brick  wall  is  erected  to  a  height  of 
2 A  feet  on  each  side,  and  across  the  pathway  at 
extreme  end  of  the  house.  Such  a  houte 
requires  but  three  or  four  courses  of  bricks 
before  setting  on  the  wall  plate  and  rafter?. 
No  staging  is  required,  the  soil,  a  little  of 
which  may  bn  removed  and  replaced  by  good, 
clean  ashes,  forming  an  excellent  bed  for  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Such  a  house  never  suffers  from 
dryness.  Moreover,  it  lies  snug  and  warm,  is 
easily  and  economically  heated  and  fumigated. 
A  second  class  of  house  is  that  starting  with  a 
little  foundation  below  ground  level.  First 
build  the  outer  walls  about  3  feet  high  above 
ground,  and  at  this  height  place  the  wall-plate 
thereon,  the  rafters  being  immediately  affixed 
thereto  and  to  the  ridge.  This  house  requiies 
an  inner  staging  of  some  kind,  and  it  also  pos¬ 
sesses  a  valuable  space  below  the  stage,  which 
for  many  resting  crops  is  as  good  as  another 
house  or  frame.  Furthermore,  this  house  per¬ 
mits  of  side  ventilators  being  inserted  in  the 
outer  walls,  and  the  air,  usually  passing  between 
the  heated  pipes,  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
third  kind  of  house  differs  from  No.  2  in 
requiring  walls  less  high,  say  2 J  feet  at  most 
above  ground,  and  on  this  are  fixed  upright 
sides  of  glass  and  wood,  virtually  forming  side 
lights  to  open  at  will.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
excellent  means  for  ventilation,  but  it  is  much 
more  expensive.  This  Btyle  of  building,  how¬ 
ever,  has  much  in  its  favour  when  the  structure 
is  intended  more  for  a  semi-conservatory  or  the 
like,  and  by  the  loftiness  gained  a  few  climbers 
may  be  also  affixed  to  roof  rafters.  In  the 
ordinary  way  No.  2  will  be  found  to  meet  the 
more  usual  requirements,  and  for  this  a  height 
of  8  feet  to  the  ridge  will  be  ample.  This,  with 
3-feet  walls,  permits  of  a  sharp  angle  for  the 
rafters  and  roof  generally.  Inside,  the  stage 
should  not  exceed  2  feet  4  inches,  which  will 
admit,  when  a  good  wall  plate  is  taken  into 
account,  of  at  least  1  foot  between  stage  and 
rafter  at  lowest  point.  Where  this  is  considered 
insufficient,  a  lower  stage  will  quickly  meet  the 
case.  Rafters  or  sash-bars  3  by  1 1  i  inches  will 
be  strong  enough,  and  by  screwing  angle  or  tee- 
iron  to  the  rafters  will  give  additional  strength. 
The  end  rafters  would,  of  course,  be  more 
substantial.  The  best  kind  of  staging  is  wooden 
cross  bearers  covered  with  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron.  By  placing  the  bearers  at  3  feet  9  inches 
apart  no  rails  will  be  required,  and  the  iron 
keeping  everything  dry  renders  such  a  stage 
well-nigh  indestructible.  Indeed,  this  is  more 
so  when  inch  iron  pipe  constitutes  the  uprights 
or  legs  of  cross  bearer,  and  by  properly  gauging 
the  height  in  wall,  a  brick,  known  as  a  “header, 
could  be  inserted  to  rest  the  other  end  upon. 
Covering  the  iron  sheets  with  ashes  or  fibre 
makes  a  first-class  setting  and  a  cool  bottom  for 
plants.  Below  the  stage  will  be  found  good 
storage  room  for  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  successional  supplies  of  bulw 
for  forcing,  etc.,  and  other  things,  preparatory 
to  flowering.  On  a  shelf  plants  get  dried  up 
and  neglected,  while  as  an  obstructor  of  the 
much  needed  light  in  winter  it  is  one  of  the 
worst.  A  couple  of  feet  on  to  the  length  ot  a 
house  will  more  than  compensate  for  a  shcl , 
Snarling  Sll  the  occupants  of  the  home  "itniu 
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ROBBS, 

ROSE  VISCOUNTESS  FOLKESTONE  IN 
KOVAL  GARDENS,  KEYV. 

Toe  illustration  shows  a  bed  of  that  grand  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  growing  in  lvew  Gardens.  It  is  an 
ideal  garden  variety,  free  in  growth,  profuse 
and  show}1  in  bloom.  The  splendid  flowers  are 
very  often  produced  as  largo  as  Tree-Pa-onies, 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  creamj’-pink  colour, 
merging  to  salmon-pink.  Its  fragrance  is  very 
refreshing.  1  sincerely  trust  this  latter  quality 
will  always  be  insisted'  upon  as  ono  of  the  first 
importance  in  a  Rose.  I  observe  the  Rose 
Society  of  the  United  States  almost  ignores  it. 
Such  exquisitely  informal  Roses  as  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  combined  with  a  delightful  per¬ 
fume,  come  as  near  perfection  ns  one  can  desire. 
Of  course,  where  space  is  limited  ono  must  con¬ 
tent  oneself  with  a  single  plant  of  a  variety, 
but  where  possible  all  Roses  should  be  in  groups 
individually.  If  only  three  plants  can  be  accom¬ 
modated,  I  would  say  place  them  in  a  small  lied 
by  themselves,  or  at  least  in  some  form  other 
than  a  straight  row.  I  believe  in  giving  plenty 
of  space  for  Roses  to  develop.  In  the  case  of 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  2  feet  apart  each  way 
is  quite  close  enough,  and  if  necessary  ‘2  feet 
(i  inches  would  not  be  too  much.  This  variety, 


if  required  to  grow  as  bushes.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  climbing  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  make 
delightful  bushes  of  a  rambling  nature,  and  will 
blossom  freely  if,  instead  of  cutting  away  their 
long  growths,  they  arc  arched  over  and  their 
points  secured  by  a  peg  in  the  ground.  To 
achieve  this,  the  plants  should  be  about  4  feet 
apart  each  way.  In  your  caso  we  should  advise 
either  removing  the  two  kinds  named,  or  tying 
their  growths  up  to  a  4-feet  or  5-feet  stake, 
when  the  long  shoots,  if  uninjured  by  frost,  will 
send  out  laterals  that  will  blossom.  The  next 
season  such  laterals  are  shortened  back  nearly 
to  the  main  stem,  and  will  again  blossom,  after 
whicli  such  a  growth  should  bo  cut  away  to  bo 
replaced  by  a  younger  ono.  Any  pruning  that 
may  bo  necessary  will  be  best  deferred  now 
until  March,  unless  the  Hybrid  Perpetunls  are 
very  crowded  with  growths ;  if  so,  you  would 
do  well  to  removo  a  low  of  the  weak  centre  ones 
in  order  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  is  none  too  free  in  blooming. 
This  variety,  like  some  others  of  this  family, 
'  liould  not  be  severely  pruned.  We  have  found 
it  blossom  best  as  a  Pillar  Rose,  the  annual 
growths  being  left  somo  ."(  feet  or  so  in  length. 
Salamander  should  have  flowered  last  season, 
hut  this,  like  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  prefers  to  ho 
very  sparsely  pinned.  Provided  the  growths 
are  well  ripened,  they  may  he  retained  2  feet  to 
:i  feet  in  length.] 


All  the  above-mentioned  varieties  r.  quire  a 
potting  compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  ana  living 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  cut  asunder  i  r 
chopped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nmko  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  to  intermix  properly  with  the 
remaining  compost,  and  is  thus  made  more 
convenient  for  handling.  The  pots,  which 
should  not  be  too  large,  should  navo  a  largo 
piece  of  crock  placed  over  the  hole  at  th.e 
bottom,  this  being  covered  with  sufficient 
smaller  crocks  to  afford  free  drainage.  On  the 
crocks  should  lie  placed  chopped  Rracken  roots, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  refuse  when  pulling  the 
peat  to  pieces.  The  pot  should  ho  filled  with 
this  sullicitnlly  far  up  so  that  when  the  plant 
is  placed  in  position  the  base  of  the  new  or  last- 
made  bulb  is  raised  slightly  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Then  fill  tho  remaining  space  with 
the  potting  compost,  pressing  it  moderately  firm 
about  tho  base  of  tho  pseudo-bulbs,  and  mound¬ 
ing  slightly  to  the  centre.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
pointed  stick  when  potting,  as  the  pressure  of 
tho  fingers  causes  tire  compost  to  become  Blimy 
and  sour.  Clip  oil  any  loose  strings  of  poat- 
root  or  Moss  so  as'  to  leave  a  level  surface. 
After  repotting,  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
watered,  using  a  moderately  coarse  rose  on  the 
can,  and  always  soft  water.  Rain-water  is 
rno rt  essential  for  Orchid  culture.  Hard  water- 
causes  the  Moss  to  die  and  sets  up  decorn poii- 


Rosv  Viscountess  Folkestone  in  Royal  Cardens,  Kew. 


like  many  of  tho  Hybrid  Teas,  does  not  require 
vtry  close  pruning.  Keep  the  centre  of  the 
plants  well  open,  but  do  not  shorten  growths 
much.  When  well  established  some  of  the  thick 
wood  may  bo  slightly  bent  to  the  ground  in 
order  that  dormant  buds  may  start  out  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  thus  considerably  renew 
its  youth.  Ono  seldom  finds  this  Rose  exhi¬ 
bited.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  coarse  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  goes  to  prove  that  if  ono  would 
possess  the  best  Rosos  for  the  garden  be  must 
look  for  them  growing  in  such  fine  gardens  os 
Kew,  and  not  on  the  exhibition  table. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pruning  Noisette  Roses.— I  have  I, 'ideal  and 
W.  A.  Richardson  Roses  planted  in  a  lied  with  Hybrid 
l’erpetuals,  and  want  to  know-  it  the  Noisettes  onuht  to  he 
pruned,  as  they  are  intruding  on  the  other  Roses  ;  and,  it 
so,  whether  slightly  or  severely  pruned,  and  at  what  time? 
Tho  branches  are  healthy,  but  straggling.  I  have  the 
Jlnke  of  Kdinhoro'  and  Salamander  planted  tour  years, 
and,  though  looking  healthy,  they  have  not  had  blooms 
since  the  first  year.  1  manure  and  treat  them  well,  and 
the  position  is  fairly  good,  and  other  Roses  thrive  there. 
Kindly  tell  me  what  I  should  do  to  Improve  them,  or 
would  you  advise  removing  and  riplacing  them  with  other 
Roses?— It.  It. 

[As  you  have  planted  L'ldeal  and  W.  A. 
Richardson  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuus  We 
infor  that  tho  plants  aro  rather  closi/togefiheg-. 
and  that  you  cannot  allow  tlib  'tiwb1 fo rVcftfoi/e 
to  spread  outward,  as  they  should  he  able  to  do 


ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Witt,  you  kindly  give  general  treatment  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Orchids?  Odontoglossum  crlspum,  O.  Haiti, 
O.  cordatum,  Oncidtum  macranthum,  O.  Marshallianum, 
Mosdevallia  Harrvana,  and  Soplironitis  grandillora.  — 
0.  A.  11. 

[Tho  treatment  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
0.  Haiti,  O.  cordatum,  Oncidium  macranthum, 
and  Mosdevallia  Harryana  is  that  usually 
advised  for  cool-house  Orchids— that  is  to  say, 
a  greenhouse  in  which  tho  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  4.1  degs.  in  winter  during  cold 
weather,  and  in  summer  a  normal  temperature 
of  .If)  dogs,  to  till  degs.  The  difficulty  during 
the  warm  months  of  tho  year  is  in  keeping  the 
plants  cool.  The  house  should  be  supplied  with 
ainplo  moons  for  ventilation  and  shading.  A 
house  with  a  northern  aspect  generally  meets 
the  requirements  of  tho  cool-houso  Orchids,  hut 
almost  any  ordinary  greenhouse  may  ho  readily 
converted  into  a  suitable  structure  for  cool 
Orchid  culture.  Tho  days,  we  hope,  have 
passed  when  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
provide  special  structures  and  employ  special 
growers  to  cultivate  Orchids.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Orchids  aro  far  more  satisfactory  in 
townwgardens  than  many  other  plants,  so  that 
tnyyiSigNigent  amateur,  we  aro  sure,  will  find 
difficulty  in  growing  Oreh|(l|^J^I£^ 


'with  in  other  branches  of  plant  cii 


tion,  rendering  the  compost  sour  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  plants.  It  is  desirable  to 
provide  surplus  tanks  for  the  storage  of  rain¬ 
water,  so  that  there  may  bo  a  supply  during  the 
summer  months.  The  plants  should  not  be 
watered  again  until  the  compost  has  become 
dry,  which  can  bo  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  tho  case  of  other  plants.  The 
house  should  be  damped  down  twice  a  day  in 
winter,  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  again  at 
midday,  but  the  temperature  should  never  be 
below  50  degs.  when  damping.  Anything 
below  this  should  be  met  with  a  reduction  in  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  In  summer,  with  liberal 
ventilation  and  bright  weather,  frequent  damp¬ 
ings  of  the  floors  and  staging  will  bo  necessary. 
The  shading  should  bo  raised  slightly  above  tho 
glass  so  as  to  allow  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  roof-glass  cool.  Pot¬ 
ting  of  cool-houso  Orchids  is  best  done  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Soplironitis  grandillora  does  well  in  the  cool- 
houso  suspended  from  the  roof.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  plant  with  orange-scarlet  flowers.  We 
would  advise  its  being  grown  in  a  house  whore 
the  normal  temperature  of  55  degs.  is  main¬ 
tained  in  winter.  Tho  compost  as  previously 
recommended  will  be  found  a  suitable  mixture, 
^ottifig^houlrl  be  done  when  the  now  roots  are 
tho  btjflO  of  the  last  made  or 
owth.'  Oncidium  Marshalli- 
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anum  does  well  grown  in  shallow  pans  or 
baskets,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  suspended 
near  the  roof-glass.  It  requires  more  warmth 
than  the  cool-house  gives  in  winter,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55  degs.  to  On  degs.  answering  best  when 
the  plants  are  in  an  active  state  of  growth.  It 
also  roquires  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  during  the  growing  season,  only  sullicient 
being  afforded  to  maintain  a  plump  condition  of 
the  bulbs  during  the  dormant  stage.  The  com¬ 
post  recommended  above  will  be  suitable  for  O. 
Marshallianum  and  others  of  this  section.] 


SOM R  EASILY  CROWN  ORCHIDS. 
(Rki-i.y  to  “  F.  (1.  H.”) 

It  is  after  the  first  severe  frost  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  amateurs  is  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  culture  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  the  plants  that  will 
afford  an  interesting  display  of  fiowers  through 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  quickly  pass  out  of  bloom,  leaving  a  con¬ 
siderable  blank  which  it  is  diilicult  to  fill  until 
the  bulb  season  commences.  It  is  then  that 
one  can  appreciate  some  of  the  easily  cultivated 
species  of  Orchids.  An  impression  is  prevalent 
that  to  grow  Orchids  satisfactorily  special 
facilities,  as  well  as  a  particular  knowledge  of 
their  requirements,  are  essential,  and  still 
further  that  they  are  expensive.  Many  of  the 
best  Orchids  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  Fuchsias, 
or  other  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns,  and  they 
can  be  procured  just  as  cheaply.  The  only 
knowledge  required  is  os  to  the  best  varieties  to 
commence  with.  One  of  the  oldest  Orchids  in 
cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most  suitable  for 
winter  flowering,  is  Cypripedium  insigne.  This 
can  be  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  which  the 
winter  temperature  is  maintained  at  about 
fiO  degs.  at  night.  It  will  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  flowers  last  for 
several  weeks  in  perfection.  Some  later  intro¬ 
ductions  have  produced  considerable  variations. 
The  potting  should  be  dono  in  early  Bpring, 
shortly  after  the  flowers  have  been  removed, 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  intermixed  with  rough  sand  and 
a  little  Sphagnum.  The  plants  require  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  with  low  temperatures  they  should  be  kept 
rather  drier  at  tho  roots,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  be  reduced.  In  summer  the 
plants  may  be  accommodated  in  a  cold  frame, 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many 
hybrids  which  hare  been  derived  from  the  in¬ 
tercrossing  of  C.  insigne  with  other  species. 
These  may  bo  procured  cheaply,  and  as  they 
possess  vigorous  constitutions  they  are  worthy 
of  every  consideration.  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
will  do  well  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  cool- 
house.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  cool-house  species,  its  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  producod  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
being  always  welcome.  There  are  several 
cool  Onoidiums  which  are  useful  for  winter 
flowering,  two  of  the  roost  useful  being  On- 
cidium  incurvum  and  0.  ornithorrhynchum. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  a  charming  white- 
flowered  variety  that  produces  its  blooms  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  This  species  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Lycastes,  of  which 
L.  Skinneri  is  the  most  attractive,  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  houso  in  which  55  dezs.  would  be 
the  average  temperature.  Tho  flowers  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection  and  are  most  desirable 
subjects,  useful  for  cutting  in  their  varied 
shades  of  colour.  Under  similar  conditions 
many  of  the  miniature  growing  Cattleyas  and 
Lielias  of  the  Mexican  sections  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  La-Ha  pumila  section  is  especially 
suitable  for  basket  culture  and  flowers  during 
the  late  autumn  months  of  the  year.  L.-elia 
harpophylla,  which  produces  its  orange-red 
flowers  in  the  early  spring,  may  also  be  grown 
here,  and  the  more  showy  Oncidium  Forbesi 
section  may  also  be  included.  All  of  the  above 
are  procurable  at  a  trifling  outlay,  either  in  an 
imported  or  established  condition.  H.  J.  C. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIED 
CcBlogyne  cristata.-!  should  be/vM  o^wcu. 


young  irrowths  damp  off,  and  I  can  get  no  flowers.  Mine 
are  in  Teak  baskets,  and  have  had  very  little  water  since 
September,  nor  has  any  water  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
axils  ot  the  young  shoots.  Some  of  the  plants  are  kept  in 
an  intermediate  house,  some  in  a  cool-house,  all  hung  up 
to  the  light.  The  young  growths  are  now  1  inch  to  1  inch 
long  ami  look  healthy  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
they  turn  "brown  and  come  to  nothing.  All  the  [limits  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous.  I  have  lieen  dipping 
them  about  once  a  fortnight.— F.  T.  I, ,  Woolwich. 

[Cu-logyne  cristata  and  its  varieties  are  not 
the  most  desirable  subjects  to  deal  with  in  tho 
fog-stricken  area  of  the  Thames  valley.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  especially,  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  the  plants  to  open  their 
flowers  properly.  The  general  complaint  is  that 
the  flower-scapes  turn  black  and  become  full  of 
moisture,  as  indicated  in  your  letter.  Wo  cannot 
advise  you  to  do  more  than  you  appear  to  bo 
doing.  You  might  suspend  some  of  the  plants 
at  tho  warm,  dry  end  of  the  stovo,  and  see  what 
effect  this  will  have.  Under  warmer  conditions 
more  liberal  treatment  will  have  to  be  afforded 
as  regards  moisture  at  the  roots.  If  the  weather 
koeps  mild  and  bright,  and  fogs  that  are  usually 
common  during  the  next  two  months  keep  away, 
you  will  find  the  plants  will  produce  their 
flowers  in  a  satisfactory  manner  where  they  are, 
but  the  chances  are  against  such  favourable 
conditions.  The  satisfactory  flowering  of 
Cu-logyne  cristata  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  is  almost  hopeless.  If  the 
young  flower-shoots  do  not  get  destroyed  in  the 
manner  indicated,  they  are  generally  injured  by 
the  first  fog  that  occurs,  even  when  they  are  in 
a  more  advanced  state,  or  when  the  flowers  are 
open.  The  delicate  texture  of  the  blooms 
renders  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Cattleya  Triamc, 
very  liable  to  injury  from  fogs.  C.  c.  alba  is, 
we  find,  the  only  variety  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  suitable  for  culture  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  This  varioty  blooms  much 
later  in  the  spring,  and  under  the  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions  of  the  outside  atmosphere  then 
prevailing  it  may  be  induced  to  flower  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  This  likes  a  light 
position,  suspended  near  the  roof-glass  in  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate-house.  Fumi- 

icularly  ilis- 

.  _  .  _  _  _  igyuos.  The 

plants  must  be  removed  from  the  house  when¬ 
ever  it  becomes  necessary  to  fumigate  it,  as 
nothing  turns  the  flower-buds  black  or  destroys 
the  foliago  so  quickly  as  the  fumes  of  Tobacco- 
smoke.] 

Dendrobium  denslflorum.— The  Dendrobe  1 

nd  for  name  I  have  had  for  three  or  four  years.  It 
makes  splendid  growth,  but  has  never  flowered.  I  am 
now  resting  it  in  a  cool-house,  keeping  It  on  the  dry  side. 
Is  this  the  proper  treatment?—  Woodlaxdh. 

[The  Dendrobium  enclosed  is  I),  densiflorum, 
which  produces  pendulous  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  tho  months  of  April  and  May. 
It  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of 
the  evergreen  section  of  Dendrobium  s.  Tho 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  apex  of  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  immediately  opposite  the  leaves,  or,  on 
the  older  bulbs,  sometimes  after  they  have 
become  leafless,  you  will  see  the  eye-like  buds 
opposite  each  leaf.  The  growth  you  have 
severed  has  three,  which  to  all  appearance  would 
have  developed  in  the  coming  spring.  This 
section  of  Dendrobiums  requires  a  long  Boason  of 
rest.  They  should  be  placed  during  tho 
dormant  season  in  a  cool,  airy  position,  such  as 
a  vinery,  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut, 
but  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Only  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  will  be  required  to  retain  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  and  desirable  condi¬ 
tion.  About  March  the  plants  may  be  placed 
under  warmer  conditions,  and  more  liberal 
treatment  must  then  be  afforded,  occasionally 
syringing  overhead  when  the  outside  conditions 
are  favourable.  This  should  always  be  dono 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  tho  foliage  to  become 
dry  before  the  evening.  During  the  active 
season  of  growth  the  plants  like  a  hot,  highly- 
humid  condition  of  the  atmosphore  and  an  aoun- 
dance  of  light,  only  sufficient  shade  being 
afforded  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
from  scorching  the  leaves.  The  lightest  shading 
material  that  can  be  procured  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  ;  the  brighter  the  light  afforded,  the  better 
chances  the  growth  will  have  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened.  Unless  the  growths  are 
thoroughly  ripened  it  is  impossible  for  the 
plants  to  give  a  satisfactory  return  in  tho  matter 
of  flpwers  ] 

lablums  (F.  W.).— Clean  Sphagnum  Moss 

my: 


once  of  drainage  suit  these  Welti  IStad  I 
rest  to  induce  them  to  flower.  JIM  l 


A  SPRING  WILD  BULB  GARDEN. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever. 

Its  loveliness  increases,  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness  .... 

.  .  .  .  And  such  are  Daffodils 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ! — Kp.ats. 
Now  ovoryono  has  his  or  her  particular  taste  in 
the  matter  of  flower  gardening.  Some  are  not 
happy  unless  they  possess  ranges  of  glass-houses 
containing  the  most  costly  and  delicate  plants  ; 
others  again  delight  in  the  arrangement  of  what 
are  called  bedding  plants.  Again,  there  is  the 
mixed  border,  with  its  multitude  of  interesting 
plants,  blooming  in  succession  through  tho 
summer  and  autumn  months  ;  but  each  of  the 
above  requires  almost  constant  attention  year 
after  year,  and  perhaps  the  least  costly,  least 
troublesome,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  kind  of  garden  is 
the  spring  bulb  garden.  I  do  not  mean  the 
ordinary  stiff  rows  of  Crocuses,  or  beds  or 
clumps  of  Daffodils,  etc.,  in  borders,  but  tho 
more  natural,  and  to  my  mind  infinitely  more 
pleasing,  arrangement  of  a  piece  of,  perhaps, 
unused  ground,  where  tho  spring  bulbs  may  be 
planted,  become  naturalised,  ana  will  flourish, 
raising  their  welcome  blooms  through  a  carpet 
of  Grass  under  tho  overhanging  boughs  of 
deciduous  trees  ;  such  piece  of  ground  not,  of 
course,  being  wanted  for  lawn-tennis  or  croquet, 
and  on  which,  therefore,  tho  Grass  can  he  left 
uncut  until  tho  end  of  Juno  or  beginning  of 
July,  thus  allowing  the  leaves  of  the  various 
bulbs  to  die  down,  so  necessary  for  the  proper 
ripening  of  tho  bulbs  lielow.  Or,  again,  in  some 
woodland  adjoining  the  garden  what  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  such  spring  flowers  peeping 
through  a  carpet  of  Ivy  or  Moss,  where  the 
undergrowth  is  not  too  thick  to  allow  of  the 
bulbs  being  planted '!  Most  of  your  readers  will 
have  at  some  time  Been  such  a  garden. 
“Garden,”  I  will  call  it,  for  it  is  well  worthy 
the  name  if  carefully  laid  out,  and  nine  who 
have  seen  such  could,  I  am  sure,  help  oil  mi  ring 
the  effect  produced,  for  instance,  by  a  carpet  of 


glorious  blaze  of  colour  in  some  more  open  space, 
where  tho  sun’s  rays  can  penetrate  and  light  up 
their  brilliant  colouring.  The  various  possible 
effects  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  and  I 
will  leave  to  each  one  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  space  and  inclination  for  laying  out 
such  a  garden  the  method  of  arrangement  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  or  her  individual  taste,  and  will  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  naming  a  few  bulbs,  besides 
thoso  already  mentioned,  which  are  most  suitable 
for  naturalising. 

Suitable  bulbs. — First,  perhaps,  should  be 
mentioned  the  common  Daffodil  and  the  English 
Lent  Lily  ;  then  there  are  many  others  of  tho 
Narcissus  tribe,  such  as  Sir  Watkin,  obval laris, 
princeps,  Spurius,  Barri  conspicuus,  Golden 
Spur,  Ifenry  Irving,  Emperor,  Empress,  Hors- 
fioldi,  poettciu  ornatus  (Pheasant’e-eye),  palli- 
dus  pnecox,  cyclamineus  major,  Johnstoni 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  moschntus,  the  two  last 
being  perhaps  the  most  charming.  All  of  these 
thrive  underGrass.  Besides  tho  Narcissi,  there 
are  the  Crocuses,  the  Snowdrops,  and  the  lovely 
Anemones  (apennina  and  blanda),  which  make 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  yellow  of  the  Daffo¬ 
dil,  with  their  delicate  shades  of  blue.  Then 
there  are  the  Snake’s-head  Fritillaries  and  the 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets  in  variety,  the  common 
Wood  Hyacinth,  the  Muscari,  the  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  of  the  spring 
bulbs  which  cannot  tie  utilised  in  a  natural 
spring  garden  with  effect.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
far  more  satisfactory  to  take  a  little  trouble 
once  nnd  for  all  in  planting  bulbs  in  a  place 
where  they  will  not  oe  disturbed,  and  will  g  > 
on  increasing  in  number  and  beauty  year  after 
year,  and  will  remain  a  monument  to  the  planter 
many  a  long  year  after  houses  have  crumbled 
and  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  cultivated  garden, 
once  so  well  cared  for,  has  become  no  more  than 
&  wilderness  of  weeds.  Besides,  how  unsightly 
are  the  decaying  leaves  of  bulbs  in  a  cultivated 
border,  and  how  difficult  to  deal  with,  whereas, 
when  naturalised,  they  are  hardly  notioable 
amongst  the  Grass  when  it  grows  up  round 
them  But,  you  may  say,  why  talk  of  spring 
flow. *s  at  this  time  of  tho  yoar?  Why,  be- 
cau9P  tSi|:.sf  ja  the  time  to  think  about  them  and 
plan  out  their  arrangement;  the  result  of  which 
Ss  to  M  Ik  waiuHiXlwjlub  am  much  interest  in  tho 
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first  days  of  spring,  when  any  outdoor  flowers 
jxre  so  much  prized.  And  now  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the 

Plantimi. — This  can  be  done  by  either 
removing  the  turf,  loosening  the  soil  under- 
ne&tli,  and,  if  necessary,  adding  to  it  leaf- 
mould  or  other  suitable  material  at  hand,  press¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  into  this,  and  thon  replacing  the 
turf,  either  in  large  patches  or  for  each  indivi¬ 
dual  bulb  ;  or  else  by  making  a  hole  for  each 
bulb  with  a  stout  dibber,  filling  it  up  with  pre¬ 
pared  eoil  to  within  ‘2  inches  or  .‘1  inches  of  the 
surface,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb  (the 
large  ones  being  planted  deeper),  pressing  the 
bulb  into  the  loose  soil,  and  again  covering  up 
with  more  of  the  same  soil.  The  latter  method 
of  planting  is,  perhaps,  the  better,  as  where 


to  rest.  Such  a  garden  is,  when  once  started, 
however  small  the  commencement  may  be, 
always  a  place  of  increasing  interest  each  suc¬ 
cessive  season  as  fresh  bulbs  are  procured,  and 
bulbs  not  wanted  elsowhero,  or  which  have 
boen  forced  and  would,  perhaps,  otherwise  have 
been  thrown  away,  are  planted  in  it,  and,  once 
planted,  require  no  further  attention. 

I  write  the  above  in  the  hope  that  others  may 
be  induced,  as  I  have  been,  to  try  what  can  be 
done  with  ground  which  was  some  years  ago  of 
no  interest  or  use,  but  is  now  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  garden,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  anyone  who  has  the  facilities 
and  has  not  already  availed  himself  of  them  will 
but  make  a  start,  ho  will  never  regret  the 
trouble  and  comparatively  small  expense  which 


The  leaves  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
stems  are  cut,  as  they  soon  wither,  but  the 
calyx-studded  stems  associate  charmingly  with 
dried  brasses,  autumn-tinted  Bracken,  feathery 
trails  of  Traveller’s  Joy,  Ivy,  or  other  dark 
foliage,  and  retain  their  fresn  appearance  for 
many  months. 

THE  JAPANESE  VINE  (VITIS 
COIGNETLE). 

Many  of  the  Vines  are  valuable  for  the  artistic 
contour  of  their  foliage  and  for  the  beautiful 
tints  assumed  by  their  leaves  during  the  autumn 
months,  but  none  can  vie,  in  these  respects, 
with  the  noble  Japanese  Vino  (Vitis  Coignotia-) 
so  will  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  plant,  though  up  to  the  present 
but  sparingly  distributed,  is  to  be  found  in 
many  gardens  in  the  south-west,  and,  as  far 
os  leafage  is  concerned,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  grandest  of  our  deciduous  climbers.  I  ts 
leaves  attain  large  dimensions,  sometimes 
measuring  a  foot  in  diameter,  thus  excel¬ 
ling  in  point  of  size  those  of  the  well-known 
Dutchman's  Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho). 
During  the  summer  the  foliage  is  of  a  green 
tint,  the  underside  being  covered  with 
soft  tomentum  of  the  colour  of  fresh 
chamois  leather.  As  autumn  advances  the 
green  changes  to  bright  yellow,  then  to 
orange,  and  eventually  to  orange-crimson. 
The  tints  displayed  by  the  leaves  of  a  fine 
ppecimen  of  this  Vine,  when  rendered 
almost  transparent  by  the  level  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  are  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  majority  of  examples  are 
grown  on  walls,  but,  os  the  plant  is  hardy 
and  makes  vigorous  growth,  a  site  where 
it  can  ramble  at  will  over  some  ragged 
evergreen,  or  clothe  n  ruined  tree-bole  with 
beauty,  is  better  suited  for  revealing  to 
the  full  the  Helmets  of  its  autumnal  hues. 
Until  of  late,  when  ripe  seed  was  procured 
from  Japan,  this  Vine  proved  difficult  to 
propagate,  grafting  on  other  Vines  not 
proving  generally  successful.  Now  that 
numbers  of  seedlings  have  been  raised, 
however,  it  should  soon  become  commoner, 
though  there  is  always  a  chance  that  seed¬ 
lings  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  parent. 
Other  Vines  remarkable  for  their  striking 
colouring  in  the  fall  of  the  year  are  Vitis 
■eitivalis,  V.  ealifornica,  V.  Davidiana,  V. 
Komaneti,  and  V.  Thunbergi.  8.  W.  F. 


Study  of  foliage  of  Japanese  Vine  (Vitis  Coignetire). 


there  are  many  strong-growing  bulbs  under 
freshly-laid  turf,  the  growing  spikes  are  apt  to 
raise  the  loose  sods  in  their  effort  to  break 
through,  and  thus  become  distorted,  with  the 
consequent  weakening  of  the  blooms.  As  to 
the 

Grouping  of  the  various  Narcissi,  do  not 
mix  the  trumpets  with  the  Star  Narcissi  or  with 
the  poeticus  forms,  and  never  arrange  them  or 
any  bulbs  in  set  patterns  or  straight  lines,  but 
let  the  grouping  oe  as  natural  and  informal  as 
possible.  'Hie  best  ground  is  a  good  loam, 
rather  moist,  for  Daffodils,  especially  as  they 
—and  when  speaking  of  Daflodils  I  include  the 

various  Narcissi — delight  in  a  cool,  moist  sub-  I  heavy  rains  and  gales  if  they  are  to  preserve 
soil,  where  they  are  sheltered  during  tklThot  |  their  beiluty  intact  through  the  winter  months. 


summer  months  by  the  ^ 
ing  trees  at  the  time  when 


fgjfMip^th^ov^lianfTlJf  t’^Ts'Unfi 
lien  the  bulbs  are  yrrlig-r  boegjrfy  sltel 


such  a  garden  entails,  and  will  each  year  be 
anxious  to  add  some  new  beauty  to  this,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  gardens — the  spring  bulb  garden,  made  as 
Nature  herself  would  make  it.  W.  W. 

Bronwylpha,  St.  Asaph. 

The  Winter  Cherries  (Physalis  Alke- 
kengi  and  the  later-introduced  P.  Franchetti, 
with  its  enormous  orange-scarlet,  glistening 
calyces)  have  assumed  their  brilliant  autumnal 
hues  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  cutting  for 
winter  decoration,  an  operation  that  should  be 
performed  before  the  calyces  are  injured  by 


are  left  uncut,  the  calyces,  usually 
Bletonised  by  the  ensuing  iirJ‘ 


ANNUALS— THEIR  PLACE  IN  OUR 
GARDENS. 

Somk  of  the  finest  flowers  for  cutting  are 
found,  not  amongst  the  expensive  subjects 
of  the  flower  border,  but  in  common  things 
like  annuals,  which  everyone  can  grow. 
One  lias  only  to  remember  old  timo  things 
like  Mignonette,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Gode- 
tias,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  found  in 
Stocks  of  the  Ten-week  section  and  the 
little  night-scented  Stock  (Mathiola  bi- 
comis)  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  ill  dispense  with  annuals.  Yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  there  are  many  who 
either  forget  them  altogether  or  are  so 
conservative  as  to  always  pin  their  faith 
to  Pelargoniums,  y  ellow  Calceolarias,  Eche- 
verias,  and  plants  of  that  character  which 
the  nurseryman  is  expected  to  supply,  and 
so  it  often  comes  about  that  many  of  our 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  are  left  out 
of  some  gardens  altogether.  In  every  gar¬ 
den  annuals  should  have  their  proper  place, 
and  I  cannot  understand  anyone  wno  desires  to 
adorn  his  rooms  with  cut  blossoms  not  making 
use  of  Shirley  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  of  the  segetum  type,  Asters,  and 
for  winter  decoration  Helichrysums.  Then  wo 
have  showy  things  like  Marigolds  and  Calliopsis, 
the  latter  very  useful  for  cutting  for  vases,  the 
flowers  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  water. 
Verbenas  when  pegged  down  make  a  wonderful 
show  of  bloom,  and  can  easily  be  raised  from 
seed  in  heat  in  March  and  planted  out  towards 
the  end  of  May — a  much  easier  mode  than  keep¬ 
ing  old  plants  and  propagating  from  cuttings  as 
was  customary  years  ago.  If  effective-leaved 
subjects  are  wanted  we  have  them  in  Perilla 
nankinerisi?,  f^jpptiana,  and  Centaureas.  In 
climbers  wo  ha vo  them  represented  by  Tropuo- 
Iifln  can'anenaLL  EWwJaibiUW  and  Convolvu¬ 
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luses.  The  growing  of  annuals  should  bo  taken 
up  more  by  those  who  have  neither  greenhouse 
nor  frame,  as  it  is  possible  bv  sowing  at 
intervals  to  have  some  in  bloom  from  May  to 
October.  Candytuft,  Linums,  Malopes,  Agera- 
tums,  and  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  with  the  afore¬ 
mentioned,  will  not  only  make  a  garden  very 
gay,  but  will  provide  throughout  the  season 
flowers  useful  for  cutting.  Lkahckst. 

TREE-CARNATIONS  IN  THE  OPEN 
BORDER. 

Some  people  fancy  these  are  of  no  use  in  the 
open  garden  as  they  are  not  hardy  onough. 
This  is  not  so,  and  I  have  found  many  kinds  as 
hardy  as  the  border  kinds.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  border  and  perpetual-flowering 
kinds,  as  tho  tendency  to  run  up  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  many  border  kinds.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  this  is  an  evil  from  a  blooming  point  of 
view,  only  so  far  as  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
concerned,  which  makes  it  need  staking  all  tho 
season,  or  else  its  long  shoots  are  on  the  ground. 
I  can  strongly  recommend  perpetual  kinds  after 
being  kept  cold  through  the  winter  to  plant 
out  for  summer  and  autumn  blooming.  Last 
spring  I  had  a  good  batch  in  various  kinds,  such 
as  A.  Alegatiere,  Miss  Jollifle,  Winter 
Cheer,  etc.,  that  had  been  standing  on  a 
cold  orchard-house  shelf  all  through  tho 
winter.  As  in  the  previous  autumn  they 
wore  badly  affected  with  spot,  I  did  not 
deem  them  good  enough  to  give  house-room  to. 
They  were  taken  from  this  position  at  tho  end 
of  March  and  planted  out  in  on  open  spot  in  the 
garden.  At  the  time  many  of  them  looked 
very  miserable.  No  extra  preparation  was 
made  for  thorn,  but  they  were  put  into  the 
ordinary  soil.  For  a  time  they  made  no  growth, 
but  as  soon  as  warmer  days  came  they  Boon 
changed  colour  and  extended  the  llower-stoms 
they  had  on  them.  Early  in  June  I  was  able  to 
cut  lino  blooms,  and  this  in  many  colours. 
When  planted  out  some  spray  stakes  were  put 
to  them.  These  kept  them  up  from  the  soil, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  (Oct.  10th)  I  have 
been  abb  to  cut  good  blooms  daily.  Tho  fact 
of  their  coming  into  bloom  before  and  continuing 
weeks  after  the  border  kinds  made  them  doubly 
valuable.  Added  to  this,  as  the  flowers  arc  not 
very  largo  they  were  not  disfigured  with  tho 
ugly  pod  bursting.  If  I  could  have  afforded 
aframe  to  put  over  them  some  time  ago,  the 
period  of  blooming  would  have  been  considerably 
extended,  as  it  is  the  cold,  damp  nights  that  are 
so  injurious  both  to  plants  and  blooms. 

_ J.  Chock. 

ROMNKVA  COULTER!. 

A  note  on  tho  above  handsome  Californian 
Tree- Poppy  appears  on  page  4(11,  in  which  it  is 
recommended  that  it  should  bo  planted  in  a 
partially  shaded  position.  While  allowing  that 
it  may  succeed  in  such  a  situation,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  I  am  acquainted  with  numerous 
instances  where  it  exhibits  tho  rudest  health  in 
sites  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Two 


made  equally  satisfactory  growth.  The  ltom- 
neya  is  very  impatient  of  root-disturbance,  and 
on  this  account  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
planting.  Where  this  is  not  done  plants  receive 
a  severe  check  and  often  die.  Many  seedlings 
are  lost  in  shifting  from  seed-pans  to  single 

Kts,  and  also  in  subsequent  repottings  if  the 
11  of  soil  is  broken.  Instances  often  occur 


0.  amcricann*.  (See  page  (125.). 

of  the  finest  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen,  which 
I  met  with  during  the  past  summer  in  Cornwall, 
and  which  formed  bushes  over  5  feet  in  height 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  were  growing  in  an 
opon  border  in  which  there  yrnnv  no  shade 
throughout  tho i  day,  while  in  Ay  otfnVasi  (ff 
specimen  planted  in  front  of  a  woullrwail  ail# 


0.  vclutinus.  (See  page  625.) 


where  plants  of  ltomneya  Coulteri,  which  have 
flourished  in  the  open  for  two  or  three  years, 
unaccountably  die  off.  This  sudden  failure  is 
not  confined  to  cold  localities,  but  happens  in 
sheltered  gardens  which  have  been  exempt  from 
severe  frost  through  tho  entire  winter.  This 
loss  of  vitality  in  established  examples  is 
usually  evidenced  at  the  time  the  plants  break 
into  growth  in  the  spring,  when,  instead  of 
throwing  up  strong  shoots,  they  put  forth  but  a 
few  weakly  growths  which  wither  during  tho 
summer.  The  Romneya,  though  a  native  of 
California,  may  bo  successfully  grown  in  the 
open  in  other  localities  than  the  favoured  south¬ 
west.  In  Herefordshire  I  have  seen  vigorous 
specimens,  and  understand  that  it  flowers  well 
os  far  north  as  Scotland.  It  should  bo  protected 
by  a  mulch  of  Cocoa-nut-fibro  or  coal-ashes  in 
the  winter,  but  excessive  protection  in  the  way 
of  matting  or  sacking,  which  is  liable  to  become 
sodden  and  induce  mildew  in  tho  foliago  and 
stems,  often  results  in  the  loss  of  the  plant. 

_ S'.  VV.  F. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Clematises  dying  off.— lost  May  I  p!ant«l  some 
Clematises  against  walla  having  a  ■  tilth  and  west  aspect. 
They  sent  up  shoots  shout  .'I  (eet  or  4  feet,  then  suddenly 
died down.  Some  of  them  sent  up  a  second  shoot  not 
quite  so  high,  and  again  suddenly  died,  as  though  they 
had  been  cut  off  at  the  bottom.  Is  there  any  likelihood 
of  their  starting  Into  growth  again  ?— W.  H. 

Unsatisfactory  lawn.  -I  covered  this  with  old 
turf  two  years  ago,  hut  tho  subsoil  being  nearly  all  clay,  I 
put  on  a  load  of  coal-ashes,  and  laid  the  turf  on  this. 
Ought  I  to  have  put  soil  next  the  turf  1  It  is  very  wet  In 
the  winter,  and  In  summer  it  does  not  stand  many  days  of 
heat  lieforc  it  goes  a  had  colour.  Can  you  tell  mo  some 
good  top-dressing  and  when  to  use  It?  Clover  is  spreading 
very  fast,  and  tho  Grass  giving  place  to  It.  Ought  I  to 
sow  Grass  seeds?— T.  J.  W. 

[Although  your  subsoil  is  clay,  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  your  lawn  that  you  placed  a  layer  of 
ashes  between  it  and  the  clay,  ob  nothing  can 
bo  worse  for  Grass  roots  than  such  ashes.  It 
would  havo  been  better  to  have  placed  2  inches 
or  :t  inches  of  ashes  from  4  inches  to  C  inchos 
deeper,  then  had  clay  above,  and  on  that  an 
inch  of  fine,  gritty  soil  on  which  to  lay  the 
turf.  Such  subsoil  as  yours  needs  drainage,  and 
that  tho  ashes  would  have  helped  to  furnish, 
especially  had  a  few  drain-pipes  been  laid  in  to 
carry  away  oxcoss  of  moisture.  In  summer  tho 
roots  do  not  penetrato  through  tho  ashes. 
Your  beet  course  now  will  be  to  give  a  monthly 
dressing  of  soot  to  wash  in  up  to  the  end  of 
March  ;  also  get  basic-slag  or  bone -flour,  and 
give  a  dressing  now  at  the  rate  of  J  lb.  per  rod 
of  30  square  yards.  Any  fine,  gritty  soil  you 
can  obtain  and  have  spread  over  tho  lawn  will 
do  good.  So,  too,  will  a  light  sprinkling  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  May.  The  (’lover  roots 
run  shallow,  Grass  should  run  deep.  The 
formor  can  run,  tho  latter  cannot.] 

Narcissi  above  ground.  —  My  Narcissus  bulbs 
(maxlmus),  which  I  planted  In  a  border  about  a  fortnight 

S,  aro  beginning  to  show  above  ground  already.  Is  not 
muoh  too  soon,  and  will  not  the  frosts  (when  they 
come)  damage  the  shoots?  Will  you  please  tell  me 
whether  I  ought  to  do  anything  to  protect  them?—!’.  A. 
[You  havo  not  planted  the  bulbs  nearly  deep 
nough  ;  indeod,  you  could  hardly  have  covered 
if  they  are  in  sight  a  fortnight  after 
iting.  Wo  imagine,  too,  thnjtj 


lifting  themselves  out  of  the  soil  bodily  by 
sheer  force  of  their  roots,  and  because  the 
weight  of  soil  above  is  not  adequate  to  keep 
them  in  position.  Many  Narcissi  send  their 
roots  straight  down,  and  when,  as  is  usual,  the 
bulk  are  emitted  at  one  time,  and  the  soil  below 
is  firm  and  that  above  loose,  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  nnd  the  bulbs  are  lifted  bodily.  If  our 
surmise  is  correct,  you  had  better  carefully  lift 
them  and  replant  with  equal  care.  But  first 
dig  the  soil  a  foot  deep  at  least,  and  then  insert 
the  bulbs  0  inchos  below  the  surface.  In  this 
instance,  seeing  the  roots  are  already  emitted 
from  the  bulb,  you  may  lay  tho  latter  on  its 
side  to  protect  the  root-fibres,  and  first  cover 
these  with  fine  soil  to  avoid  broakago.  Narcissus 
maximus  should  always  be  deeply  planted,  and 
6  inches  is  a  fair  depth.] 

Making  a  bog  bed.— I  hare  lately  been  making  a 
small  peat  bog,  about  0  feet  square.  Having  dug  a  hole 
about  2  feet  deep,  I  puddled  it  with  clay  ;  then  I  placed  a 
good  layer  of  stones  in  the  bottom, and  filled  up  with  peat, 
mixed  with  a  little  light  garden  soil.  Tho  peat  was  de¬ 
livered  from  a  nursery-man -in  dry,  oblong  blocks  of  a 
reddish  colour.  These' I  broke  up  as  well  as  I  could  and 
trampled  down.  Have  I  dono  right,  especially  as  regard* 
the  use  of  the  peat  'I  Is  the  peat,  as  described,  ready  for 
use,  anil  is  there  any  other  kind  of  peat  more  fitted  lor  my 
purpose?  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  also  mentioning  a 
few  suitable  little  plants  for  such  a  “|>ot  V  The  liog  has  a 
west  aspect,  is  in  a  sheltered  position,  hut  only  slightly 
shaded  by  trees.— 'V. 

[You  say  nothing  about  water  supply  to  your 
bog  bod,  which  is,  naturally,  most  important 
from  the  cultural  point  of  view.  Sufficient 
moisturo  must  be  forthcoming  that  a  wet  or 
semi- wet  state  can  be  maintained,  and  it  maybe 
laid  on  with  pipes,  a  perforated  pipe  encircling 
tho  bed,  or  conveyed  by  hoso-pipo  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produco  semi-saturation  during  the 
growing  season.  Given  the  moisturo  there  is 
nothing  more  charming  in  the  garden  than  this 
kind  of  thing.  The  poat  you  have  is  too  rough 
alone,  and  you  want  what  is  known  as  “  loose" 
peat  to  mix  with  it,  otherwise  you  will  have 
groat  difficulty  in  planting  nnd  in  retaining  the 
moisturo  when  planted.  You  could  with  advan 
tago  add  sonio  half-decayed  leaf-soil,  say,  to  one 
third,  or  this  and  the  “  looso’’  peat  aforesaid  in 
equal  parts.  The  poat  blocks  with  moisture 
upon  them  will  more  readily  break  up,  but  this 
is  not  essential  if  you  obtain  tho  other  kind  and 
top  it  up,  ai  then  it  will  afford  tho  best  material 
by  and -by.  If  you  can  insert  one  or  two  blooks 
of  stone,  theso  will  not  only  act  asstepping-stones, 
but  as  corners  for  small  things.  Some  suitable 

flantsaro  :  Trilliums  in  variety,  Primula  rotea, 

.  japonica,  1’.  Sieboldi  in  variety  in  the  drier 
parts— you  should  undulate  tho  surface  of  the 
bed  to  secure  this — Marsh  Marigolds,  Dentarias, 
Corydalis  nobilis,  Cypripodiums,  Dodecatheon?, 
Parnassian,  Saxifraga  granuluta,  S.  pcltaU, 
S.  Hirculue,  Lilium  canadense,  L  patdalinuni, 
L.  superbum,  if  not  too  tall ;  Gontiana  verna, 
G.  Andrew8i,  Globe-flowers,  Adianfum  peda- 
tum,  Sundews,  etc.  Many  very  interesting 
additions  may  bo  made  to  this  class  of  gardening 
by  varying  the  surface  as  suggested  above,  and 
also  by  forming  small  pockets  at  the  margins  for 
plants  of  d  warier  growth.] 

Out  flowers  for  May.  June,  and  July.— I  wish 
to  supply  a  large  house  in  ].ondon  during  the  season  next 


C.  azureus.  (See  page  525.) 

year.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  advise  me  what  to 
grow  ?  I  have  ploughed  up  an  old  meadow,  and  have  had 
tho  sods  cut.  up  and  dug  in.  Tho  soil  Is  strong  loam. 
Jtbae*  grow  beautifully  In  the  neighbourhood.  I  have 
planted  quanUtleo-af  -bulbs,-  What  should  come  in  when 
Inrif  |et£f  f\I  M  WW"  of  Hoses  would  he  best; 
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*  Also,  whut  other  flower*  could  I  trrow  for  the  name  pur- 
1  jiose?  Any  hints  will  he  xralefnlly  accepted.  —  Mias 
|,  Etiiki.. 

N  [You  say  you  have  planted  quantities  of 
l  bulbs,  but  wo  may  as  well  inquire  whether  you 
fl  have  included  in  those  already  planted  the 
N  lovely  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  the  blooms  of 
f|  which  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  Orchids.  Those 
K  are  bulbous  and  succeed  each  other  in  their 
k  flowering,  the  Spanish  kinds  coming  first  in  the 
k  early  days  of  June,  the  other  following  a  fort- 
i)  night  later.  While  speaking  of  Irises,  tho 
< Sorman  or  King  section  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  for  May  is  indispensable.  A  good  selec- 
h  tion  is  as  follows  :  Princess  of  Wales,  Victorine, 
it  Imogone,  Darius,  pallida,  Mme.  Chereau, 
a  Dr.  Bernice,  and  Gracchus.  The  (lowers  of  these 
if  cut  in  the  bud,  say,  a  full  spike,  when  the 
..  earlier  buds  are  fully  open,  not  only  travel 
t»  more  securely,  but  expand  perfectly  in  water 
u  without  8 pot  or  blemish.  You  should  also  grow 
tho  following  Iris  species — namely  :  aurea,  Mon- 
nieri,  sibirica,  orientalis,  and  missouriensis,  all 
useful  for  cutting.  If  you  have  a  moisture  laden 
spot,  or  a  wet  ditch,  you  may  also  try  a  few  of 
the  Japan  Irises,  I.  Kiompferi  vars.,  which  in 
their  remarkable  Clematisdike  flowers  are 


from  now  you  will  see  tlie  necessity  not  only  of 
gotting  the  planting  done  forthwith,  but  of 
securing  good  plants  also.  We  take  it  you 
intend  giving  a  good  manuring  to  these  things 
eithor  before  or  at  planting  time  j  otherwise  we 
fear  you  will  not  secure  a  succession  of  flowers 
Deep  cultivation  is  necessary  for  all  of  the 
abovo.  The  Carnations  may  bo  planted  in  the 
spring.  ] 


Carpet  plants  for  Tulips.— “ Mum” 
asks,  on  page  44<i,  for  an  effective  plant  for  car¬ 
peting  a  bed  of  Tulips.  For  yellow  Tulips  one 
of  the  prettiest  carpet  plants  imaginable  is  the 
purple  Rock  Cress  (Aubrietia  violacea)  and  its 
varieties,  many  of  which  arc  very  similar  in  tint 
to  tho  type,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  their 
larger  and  more  numorously  produced  flowers. 
Only  the  purple  shade  should  be  employed,  as 
tho  reddish,  A.  Leitchlini,  and  others  of  liko 
hue,  do  not  form  such  a  pleasing  contrast  to  tho 
yollow  of  tho  Tulips. — 8.  VV.  F. 

Sheltered  borders.— The  advantage  of 
sheltered  borders  in  a  garden  is,  perhaps,  appre¬ 
ciated  moat  in  a  severe  winter,  whon  frost  and 
snow  lay  low  things  in  more  exposed  and  open 
quarters.  We  realise  the  benefit  of  warm 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  CEANOTHUS. 

Ati,  the  varieties  of  Ceanothus  are  liable  in 
this  country  to  injury  from  frost,  more  especi¬ 
ally  when  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open  air. 
They  are,  however,  handsome  wall  plants,  and 
owing  to  their  free  growth,  handsome  foliage, 
and  freedom  of  blooming,  are  very  effective. 
When  grown  against  a  wall  it  is  important  that 
thev  be  pruned  annually.  This  should  be  done 
in  April  or  as  soon  as  serious  frost  is  over.  As 
all  the  sorts  flower  on  the  current  year’s  wood, 
from  one  to  three  eyes  should  be  left,  reserving, 
or  at  most  only  topping,  such  shoots  as  are 
required  to  fill  up  open  spaces  on  the  wall. 
They  will  all  do  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  if 
dry,  with  tho  subsoil  porous,  and  to  ripen  the 
wood  well  it  is  advisablo  to  give  them  warm, 
sunny  positions.  All  arc  natives  of  the  Pacific 
slope  of  N.  America.  The  following  aro  the 
best  kinds  :  — 

C.  AMERICANOS  (New  Jersey  Tea). — This 
thrives  best  against  a  wall,  or,  at  least,  in  a 
thoroughly  sheltered  position  in  a  dry,  porous 
soil.  The  flowers  which  appear  in  succession 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
end  of  August  aro  white.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  fine  group  of 
this  in  flower  last  year  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

C.  aziukus.— This  is  one  of  tho 
best  kinds,  and  there  are  now 
many  fine  varieties,  the  result  of 
crossing  with  C.  americanus.  It 
is  tho  hardiest  of  all,  and  will 
(lower  from  year  to  year  moat 
abundantly  if  given  suitable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  bright  blue  flowers 
appear  from  June  to  September, 
and  in  mild  autumns  even  so  late 
as  November. 

C.  RioiDi's. — The  (lowers  of 
this  produced  in  clusters  are  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  and  appear  in 
April  and  May.  It  is  very  free 
flowering,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

C.  pami.losus. — This  blooms  in 
June  and  July,  the  panicles  of 
pale  blue  flowers  being  borne  on 
long  foot-stalks  from  the  sides  of 
the  young  shoots. 

C.  divariiiatus. — This  blooms 
in  May,  and  keeps  up  a  succession 
till  autumn.  The  ttoworH  aro 
bright  blue  and  produced  very 
freely. 

C.  DENTATi  s.— Tho  name  refers 
to  the  deep  serrations  on  the 
leaves,  which  are  very  small.  The 
flowers  are  deep  blue,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  greater  part  of  the 
season. 


C.  VERRUCOSUS.  —  Aa  a  wall 

Ceanothus  americanus  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ke\v»  plaut  this  grows  freely,  the 

flowers  coming  in  May  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  summer, 

unique.  Single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  say,  borders  for  nowly  planted  subjects  like  Tea  being  borne  in  corymbs  along  the  whole  length 
half-a-dozen  of  each  of  the  more  distinct  sorts,  Roses,  that  often  succumb  the  first  winter  in  of  the  young  branches,  often  so  profusely  as  to 
should  also  receive  attention.  Hamlet,  pink  ;  other  positions  in  the  garden.  In  such  quarters,  hide  the  foliage. 


coccinea,  scarlet  j  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  crim¬ 
son,  are  fine  singles,  with  Aphrodite,  white  ; 
and  Capt.  Nares,  crimson,  go:d  doubles.  All 


too,  we  got  tho  first  glimpse  of  spring  in  the 
growing  flowers— the  first  Snowdrops  and 
Scillas  on  the  south  borders,  and  Primroses  and 


the  kinds  are  very  showy.  Herbaceous  Fnpniea,  Wallflowers  that  bloom  more  or  less  all  winter.  iUolf  to  /mat66urg.  fhia  ig  plating  them  in 
if  you  have  bold  vases  to  (ill,  are  splendid,  but  Here  also  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  is  an  lhe  gar<ien  during  tho  simmer,  and  whon 

Iwirn  mnv  worn  vnu  Hint,  tin  ’ninniPB  mnv  (U  vflntflffA  in  umvnwr  in  t.hn  autumn  I  ^it.t.nrv^a  Inr  *  °  ..... 


C.  Vkituhiaxus  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  the 
flowers  of  a  rich  deep  blue  in  dense  clusters. 

One  way  of  growing  these  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  amateurs.  This  is  planting  thorn  in 


perennial  yomnowers,  guinea  mongo.ica,  pans  o.  me  garnen  snow  ineir  duos,  a  nave  th~  gpring  th  -  wiU  start  int0  growth  freoIy 
Lilium  candidum,  Campanula  persicifolia  vars.,  some  Neapolitan  Violets,  from  which  I  gather  an(,  (gtar%ein!  hardened  off  may  be  planted  out 
C.  glomorata  spec.osa  Papaver  nud.caule  vars.,  many  bunches  of  bloom  long  after  other  V  lolots  in  tho  lifting  in  the  autumn  and  giving 

P.  orientate,  Everlasting  Peas,  Sweet  Pens  in  have  ceased  to  flower,  because  they  are  planted  th#  troat^ont  detailed  abovo.  Wo  have  grown 

variety  from  early  sowing,  on  assortment  of  under  the  eaves  of  a  south  wall  ;  and  here  them  in  thig  wa  for  many  years,  and  a  group 

Carnations  and  Pinks,  Hemcrocall.s  (lava,  lieu-  also,  in  summers  when  we  get  only  a  minimum  of  thom  in  the  a'w„  len  during  the  summer 

ohera  Bangui  noa,  etc.  Roses  would  naturally  amount  of  sunshine,  I  can  monage  to  ripen  a  few  ig  effective  when  in  flower?  and  at  the 

find  favour,  and,  in  particular,  such  os  Mrs.  Tomatoes  much  sooner  indeed  than  one  would  Bnmn 

John  Cling,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Capt.  expect.  Pansies,  Auriculas,  and  Antirrhinums,  a  uncommon. 

Hayward,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  General  Jacque-  all  good  things  for  early  summer,  do  not  always  • 

ininot,  Prince  Charles,’ Souv.  do  8.  A.  Prince,  survive  our  winters,  but  the  loss  is  compara-  aiT'rrrvrw  cm  i.mj 

Dukeof  Teck,  The  Bride,  and  Maman  Cochet.  tively  small  if  a  border  sheltered  from  cold  AU-1UA1H  TULdAUlt. 

The  Roses  should  bo  planted  at  onco,  and  tho  winds  is  assigned  them,  and  whilst  hardy  The  fine  autumnal  weather  we  experienced 


hardy  herbaceous  plants,  all  of  which  are  herbaceous 
admirably  suited  for  cutting,  would  also  repajv  winters  on 
for  attention  at  the  earliest  moment.  Siting  /fi'V  ',o 
that  you  wish  for  bloom  rn  Jnom^mx^niomiRi'Vun'ft tfi£w 


is  assigned  them,  and  whilst  hardy  The  fine  autumnal  weather  we  expe 
ous  subjects  will  stand  unharmed  severe  during  October  and  the  early  part  of  No 


erienced 

ovemlier 


winters  on  north  borders,  we  should  so  arrange  brought  out  the  cojoui-!  pf  the  dying  folinge  in  a 
tPR  y>  tender  things  where  they  will  remarkable  manner,  and  seldom  nave  we  had 

tfiMAfcal  screen.  Lk  uiukst.  [J  |\|  | W'OP1  ttffe  IW Wff"  »  as  during 
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llie  past  few  weeks.  Vitia  inconstans  on  sunny 
walls  lus  been  remarkably  offective,  and  for 
table  decoration  very  few  climbers  are  so  well 
suited,  for  the  long  slender  sprays  lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  any  form  of  decoration.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  tho  difference  iu  colour  and  form  of  leaf 
that  occurs  in  this  climber,  and  great  care 
should  bo  taken  to  seloct  plants  that  havo  very 
small  foliage  and  show  the  bright  colour,  ovon  in 
the  young  state  in  pots.  In  some  vory  beautiful 
dinner-table  decorations  I  lately  saw,  tho  foliage 
of  the  I  letch  was  very  effectively  employed,  cs  it 
dies  oil' a  beautiful  bronze  colour,  and  when  used 
with  tho  feathery  bronze  Chrysanthemums  the 
effect  was  very  good,  especially  by  artificial 
light.  In  the  woodland  there  is  endlesR  variety 
to  select  from  at  this  timo  of  year,  for  tho 
Bramble  lias  very  beautiful  tints,  and  tho 
.Barberry,  with  its  long  sprays  of  pretty  foliage  ! 
and  drooping  bunches  of  brightly  -  coloured 
fruits,  is  most  effective.  Berberis  Aquifolium 
gives  great  variety  of  foliage  from  deep  bron/.o  I 
to  fiery  red,  and  now  the  Gladwin  (Iris  f.ctidis- 
sima)  is  bursting  its  seed-pods  of  coral-red  I 
berries.  Some  of  the  Maples  anil  Oaks  liavo 
been  gorgeous  in  their  colouring  this  autumn,  ! 
and  the  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipiferum)  ( 
has  very  beautiful  foliage  that  assumes  a  clear  1 
lemon  yellow  hue,  and  is  then  most  effective. 

(Jo*t>ort. _ J.  Groom. 

Propagating  Buddleia  globosa 

(J.  I).  L.  Ji.J  —Buddleia  globosa,  known  an  the  I 
Orange  Ball-tree,  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  striko  fit  m  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  half  •  Opened 
shoots,  taken  about  mid¬ 
summer  or  a  little  later,  dib¬ 
bled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  an  ordinary 
garden  framo  till  rooted, 
which  will  ho  In  fere  tho 
winter.  Shoots  r.f  moderate 
vigour  should  o  rhosen  for 
tho  cuttings,  a  Itngth  of 
(i  inches  being  very  suitable, 
anil,  the  bottom  leaves  being 
removed,  they  are  then  ready 
for  insertion.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  loam,  loaf-mould, 
and  sand,  all  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  a  quarter  of  inch 
mesh,  is  very  suitable,  anil 
this  should  be  pressed  down 
moderately  firm.  Take  care  KSgSS 
that  the  cuttings  are  securely 
fixed  in  the  soil.  They  will, 
of  course,  need  watering,  and 
tho  ordinary  attention  given 
to  cuttings  in  general.  Its 
culture  is  in  no  waya  difficult,  Lv 
as  in  the  southern  counties  of  1 
England,  to  at  least  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  London,  it  succeeds  as  Ceaioi 

a  shiub  in  tho  ojin  ground, 
for  if  cut  down  by  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  winter  it  soon  recovers  and  p 
grows  away  freely.  In  more  northern  localities  n 
it  needs  a  protected  spot,  yet,  at  tho  same  time,  p 
ono  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Locality  is  a  very  a 
important  matter  in  questions  concerning  out-  v 
door  subjects.  / 

Hydrangeas  not  blooming.  I  have  three  Urge  1 
buBlnH  ol  Hydrangea  Horten -ia  In  splendid  condition,  hut  K 
they  never  flower.  I  have  had  l  hem  in  the  gnrdi  n  in  good  ,  I 
rah  soil  for  over  two  yearn.  What  can  I  do  to  them  /  I  n 
The  shrubby  Hydrangea  pnniculata  Rmndillora  flowered 
splendidly  for  two  years,  but  this  ye.r  Imr  done  u 


manure  during  tho  summer  will  greatly  assist 
the  development  of  tho  large  heads  of 
blossoms.] 

OHRYBANTHDMUMB. 

i:\lfl  BITION  CH  ft  VS  ANTHEM  I'M  S. 

EaulV  VI', list'd  J.ATIi  STARTING. 

Now  that  tho  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  all 
exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums  are  looking 
forwanl  to  the  fruits  of  their  labours  of  tho  last 
twelve  months,  perhaps  a  question  might  elicit 
some  experience  respecting  the  advantage  there 
has  been  in  an  early  start  with  tho  plants.  At 
what  timo  in  tho  yoar  have  those  plants  been 
rooted  which  are  trained  as  specimens  to  give  in 
sonio  cases  as  many  as  .'!G  fair  sized  blooms,  and 
how  long  do  these  specimen  plants  take  to  grow  ? 
Last  July  I  saw  several  plants  about  fi  feet  high 
with  stems  like  walking-sticks.  I  asked  at 
what  time  they  had  been  rooted,  and  was  told 
the  cuttings  were  put  in  nearly  twolve  months 
ago.  They  wore  small  plants  in  3-inch  pots  in 
November,  and  after  taking  out  tho  flower- buds 
they  began  to  make  now-  growth  in  a  very  cool 
house  By  tho  timo  the  ordinary  young  rooted 
plants  wore  ready  to  pot,  these  oarlior  plants 
were  good,  strong  stuff.  After  seeing  such 
strong  plants  as  these,  I  would  ask  whether 
there  would  not  bo  a  distinct  advantage  in 
getting  plants  of  this  kind  in  preference  to 


othus  am  reus  var.  I.ust  re,  (See  page  625 ) 

putting  in  cuttings, .say  in  November,  Decent' 
oer,  or  January,  lor  exhibition  cut  blooms  ?  I 


•  V  •  -  - -  >'»v  Villi  JVM  lilts  IIHIIf 

nothing.  Can  you  account  for  this  ill  any  way?  1  have 

Knmdl  it  very  much  back  each  year,  but  never  touch* il 
.  Morlen-ia.  I  cnch»c  a  piice  ot  Iho  latter  in  ease  it  is 
ol  any  use  lor  you  to  see.— Ox  Vox  Bonn  is.  Banks. 

[Judging  by  the  specimen  of  Hydrangea 
Hor tenant  you  send,  we  should  say  that  the 
plants  a: e  growing  too  rank,  perhaps  from  an 
excess  of  manure,  while  the  succulent  appear¬ 
ance  of  tho  shoot  would  suggest  that  it  had 
been  grown  in  tho  shade.  To  cheek  the 
exuboronco  of  your  plants,  tfo  better  way  will 
be  to  root-prune  them,  say,  if  largo  specimens, 
‘2  feet  from  the  centre  all  round.  You  will 
probably  find  this  check  the  growth  and  load  to 
the  formation  of  flower- buds.  Tho  behaviour 
of  your  Hydrangea  paniculata  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle,  and  wo  can  only  suggest  that  tho  plants 
may  havo  suffered  from  drought,  and  thereby 
tailed  to  i  ci  feet  their  blossoms.  If  pruned  back 
hard,  they  usually  break  out  stwuigly,  and  a 

8  Di  gttSTy  (SO 


I - O  ‘""B  l  ••'‘•J  *WIOIHUVl,  l/t;i.QIII* 

nor,  or  January,  lor  exhibition  cut  blooms  '!  J 
purchase  oacli  year  most  of  the  now  varieties, 
and  find  that  in  soino  instances  a  few  of  the 
varieties  are  not  obtainable  until  some  time  in 
April,  and  have  only  small,  thread-like  roots. 
In  theso  instances  it  is,  as  a  rulo,  impossible  to 
get  one  exhibition  bloom.  I  find  from  experience 
I  nhvays  obtain  tho  best  results  from  outtings 
put  in,  in  somo  instances,  in  tho  middlo  of 
October.  Tho  varieties  aro  mostly  early,  largo- 
flowering  ones,  such  us  Emily  Silsbury,  Klon- 
dyko,  Soleil  d'Octobro,  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
etc.,  blooms  of  which  I  hud  N  inches  acioas  and 
0  inches  deep.  I  also  find  to  got  tho  host 
results  in  tho  November  flowering  varieties  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  begin  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  give  a  good,  long  season's  growth.  If 
I  want  any  one  variety  from  a  nurseryman  that 
is  obtainable  in  cuttings,  it  is  imperative  that  I 
must  have  cuttings  and  not  order  plants  of  it, 
for  the  simple  tcason  that  the  nurseryman  will 
sell  as  many  cuttings  as  possible  before  ho  puts 
in  any  for  his  plant  orders.  This  last  July  I 
had  a  bitch  of  cuttings  put  in.  Theso  are  now 
in  ll-ineh  pots  and  making  a  bud.  Theso  will 
bo  cut  back  and  tried  as  an  experiment  of  what 
a  long  season  of  growth  will  do  in  producing 
exhibition  blooms.  I  should  bo  very  pleased, 
if  any  of  your  readers  have  grown  them  in  this 
[manner,  to  hear  of  what  success  or  othen086( 
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ist  NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

of  Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  the 

Earlies. — This  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  deserves  extended  cultivation.  Wo  have 
somehow  got  into  tho  way  of  confining  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  early  white  sorts  to  such  well-known 
kinds  as  Mmo.  C.  Desgrnnge  and  Lady  Fitzwv 
gram,  while  tho  superiority  of  the  variety  under 
notice  is  most  marked.  The  flowers  are  lar-e, 
,  with  long  and  fairly  broad  florets  of  good  sol- 
stance.  The  habit  is  fairly  dwarf  and  the  con- 
stitution  robust,  while  it  also  flowers  freely. 

:it  Chrysanthemums  affected  with 
re  rust  ( B.  //.  E. ).  —  The  Chrysanthemums, 
Vt  which  arc  suffering  from  rust,  'would  in  ill 
ui  probability  do  very  much  bettor  another  sea-on 
in  ‘‘  planted  out-of-doors,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
1(j  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  vane 
, ,  tios  are  ill-adapted  for  open-air  culture,  v 
.|j  under  such  conditions  they  flower  too  late  to  d. 
it  E°o<l-  As  selections  of  outdoor  kinds  can 
Ij  be  obtained  at  a  vory  cheap  rate  in  the  spring, 
is  f  would,  in  all  probability,  give  you  mot, 
in  satisfaction  than  tho  old  plants  affected  with 
|g  rust.  .  With  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  tie 
gl  question,  there  is  really  nothing  to  take  the 
<]  Place  of  Chrysanthemums  for  blooming  at  this 
a  8ea8on.  though  thcro  aro  other  subjects  avail- 
1,  able  to  supply  varioty.  Two  Salvias— viz  ,  th» 
,r  scarlet-flowered  S.  splendens  and  tho  blue  S, 
„  nzurca  grand  i  flora— are  very  useful,  and  tb- 
3  same  may  bo  said  of  flowering  Cannas,  but  to 
supply  plenty  of  cut-flowers  you  must  fall  bad 
on  the  Chrysanthemums.  Tho  Salvias  arc 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  tho  young  shoots  m 
the  spring,  and  tho  Cannas  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers,  in  the  shapo  of  dormant  rhizomes, 
during  tho  early  months  of  the  yoar.  Thew 
rhizomes  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  receive.! 
and  placed  in  tho  greenhouse,  giving  jus! 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist  till  the. 
start  into  growth,  when  moro  water  must  li 
given.  Soo  article  on  Cannas,  with  illustration! 
hi  our  last  week's  issue. 

Chrysanthemums  in  October.-In  vour  rep!, 
to  Mraili-lla,  on  pigo  490  or  last  weeks  Oardfviv 
nAu^Ii^w'  i°"  .'.'.'•»W'h]°omiiiK  Chrysanthemum*  I 
flower  In  October,  it  is  advised  to  secure  llrst  crown  h  r*, 
to  (five  blooms  mifflolontly  early.  I  also,  having  little  giav 
have  to  depend  on  early-flowering  varieties,  but  I  wid, 
my  plants  to  carry,  say,  nine  blooms  on  each.  Suppc.-inc 
cutting,  are  put  n  in  Ihocmber  and  January,  and  Sow? 
on  n  cool-pit.  being  ready  to  put  into  4 -inch  |m>i*  bv  it,- 
middle  ol  March,  would  you  lie  kind  enough  to  tell  n.r 
what  you  would  consider  the  latest  date  at  which  it  wont: 

M  *<>irct  the  desired  number 
or  (hoots  to  carry  nine  blooms  and  still  have  the  flow.r. 
o|wn  by  the  middle  of  October  1  Would  it  he  a  good  pb> 
to  grow  two  plants  in  a  7-lnch  pot.  ro  ns  to  get  the  number 
of  blooms  ;  or  do  you  think  this  is  undesirable  ?  I  do  ncs 
elfcrt*1  C  ,lloomr.  but  good-sized  ones  to  produce 

|  If  you  wish  to  got  plants  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  nine  blooms  on  each  by  tho  middlo  of  Octc- 
bor,  you  must  see  that  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
before  the  end  of  Deoember.  It  is  important 
that  tho  cuttings  bo  rooted  early,  so  that  thev 
may  bo  potted  on  quite  by  tho  first  few  days  iii 
March  or  earlier.  If  established  in  their  new 
pots  by  tho  middle  of  March,  tho  plants  should 
bo  pinched,  and,  Hay,  the  threo  strongest 
resulting  shoots  grown  on.  They  may  bo  left 
to  “break"  naturally  next  time,  from  which 
point  threo  shoots  should  be  taken  up  on  each. 
This  will  then  give  you  tho  nine  shoots  you 
require,  and  there  should  bo  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  tho  blooms  by  the  time  you  desire. 
Von  will  therefore  see  the  importance  of  com¬ 
mencing  in  good  timo,  and  tho  need  of  encour¬ 
aging  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth.] 

Oh  rysimtliemums.  white  October  Japan- 
ese.-u  HI  your  correspondent  who  wrote  In  the  issue  ol 
November  l.th,  under  heading  "Chrysanthemum!.  Inn, 
bloom*!  for  October,  kindly  help  me  ?  I  wish  to  grow  a 
quantity  ol  large  blooms  for  October.  I  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  l-.nuiy  Silsbury.  which  is  a  capital  white,  but  it  has 
"  11  we»k  flower-stem  that  this  makes  it  almost  use  lets 
for  my  pimiose,  and  Mine.  Gustave  Henry,  although  a 
good  one,  is  not  retlned  enough.  I  wish  to  know-  whether 
(either  or  IhiUi)  Kathleen  Rogers  and  Countess  Grev  are  re- 
lined  whites,  with  good  HtilT  flower-stems?  I  should  alto 
like  to  know  which  of  the  older  varieties  these  two  most 
reseinblo  in  quality  and [shape?  I  have  seen  a  photograph 
of  Kathleen  Rogers,  which  looked  like  "  Western  King 
If  it  is,  it  would  just  suit  me.— Early  Wiiitr. 

[  Wo  quito  agree  with  you  that  Emily  Silsbury 
is  a  capital  white,  bat  tho  blooms  have  a  weak 
flower-stalk  which,  for  your  purpose,  detracts 
from  their  value.  Mme.  Gustavo  Henry  will 
niako  a  large  exhibition  flower,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  coarse  in  iu  character.  The  blooms  of 
Katjileen  Rogers  are  unlike  those  of  either  of 
U16I  fcWfcQJthers  already  montionod,  and  may  be 
^jrd  pleasing,  with  long 
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prettily-incurved  and  curled  florets.  It  is  a 
pure  white  Japanese  flower  with  a  cream  centre. 
The  blooms  of  Countess  Grey  should  also  suit 
you,  as  they  aro  superior  to  those  of  either  of 
the  two  sorts  you  have  already  grown.  The 
latter  is  a  sturdy  grower,  anil  develops  refined 
blooms  of  the  purest  white,  with  long  drooping 
florets,  slightly  incurving  at  the  tips.  This 
latter  sort  more  resembles  Emily  Silsbury  than 
its  companion.  There  are  others  you  might 
try — one,  Mary  Leschalias,  a  white  sport  from 
Ttoino  d'Angleterro,  having  long,  drooping 
florets,  puro  white,  and  the  other,  Lady  Byron, 
n  largo  pearly-white  flower  of  sturdy  growth 
and  easy  culture.] 

Early  Chrysanthemums  In  Scotland.  —  1 

should  lie  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  tell  mo  the 
names  of  Ihe  common  white  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums 
that  I  am  enclosing  you  specimens  of  ?  So  far  they  are  the 
only  sorts  that  1  have  been  able  to  grow  here.  Being  90 
far  north,  we  need  strong  early  kinds.  Are  there  any 
others  of  a  lietler  class  that  I  could  cultivate?  They 
would  have  to  lie  very  early-flowering  kinds.  I  have  no 
greenhouse,  only  frames.  In  the  spring  the  young  shoots 
of  my  Chrysanthemums  as  they  appear  get  euten  down  by 
slugs,  which  often  results  in  my  losing  the  whole  clump. 
Would  slaked  lime  put  nearly  up  to  crowns  prevent  this, 
or  is  potting  and  keeping  in  frames  the  only  remedy  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  the  latter  if  1  >033 1  bio.— ON  You  Doxxis. 
Banks. 

[The  white  bloom  is  an  early-flowering  Japan¬ 
ese  named  Mine.  C.  I  long  range,  a  very  old  variety, 
and  the  small  yellow  bloom,  a  Pompon  equally 
old,  named  Flora ;  the  third  bloom  could  not 
lie  distinguished.  So  far  north  you  could  not 
do  better  than  grow  a  goodly  number  of  early- 
flowering  varieties,  whuh  commence  to  bloom 
early  in  September,  and  continue  until  severe 
frosts  ensuo.  The  mid-season  and  late  flowering 
kinds  aro  useless  for  your  purpose,  and,  as  there 
are  so  many  excellent  early  sorts,  wo  aro 
pleased  to  givo  you  a  selection  of  suitable 
varieties.  We  would  advise  jou  to  order  a 
number  of  young  plants  to  be  delivered  in  March 
next,  and,  by  that  time,  they  should  ho  placed 
in  cold-frames  and  protected  from  late  frosts. 
They  should,  wlion  tho  small  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  bo  given  pota  measuring  5  inches  across, 
and  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  stood  in  the 
open  air.  By  tho  third  week  in  May  it  should 
lie  safe  to  plant  them  outdoors,  but  you  must  ho 
guidud  entirely  by  local  conditions.  You  speak 
of  the  young  shoots  being  eaten  by  slugs  in  the 
early  spring,  but  an  occasional  dusting  of  lime 
will  render  the  surroundings  distasteful  to  these 
posts.  You  would  bo  helped  in  this  matter, 
too,  if,  during  tho  wiutor,  you  were  to  trench 
the  ground,  leaving  it  in  tho  rough  all  through 
tho  winter.  This  would  havo  tho  offoct  of 
sweotoning  and  pulverising  tho  soil,  and  also 
very  materially  assist  in  lidding  that  part  of 
the  garden  of  slugs  and  other  insect  troubles. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  after  planting  in  gardens 
troubled  in  tho  way  you  speak  of,  to  sprinklo 
around  each  plant  a  quantity  of  ashes,  this  ren¬ 
dering  the  surroundings  unpleasant  to  slugs. 
These  plants,  as  a  rule,  aro  of  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  culture,  and,  given  ordinary  treatment, 
givo  a  far  handsomer  return  than  most  other 
outdoor  flowering  plants.  Tho  Pompon  sorts 
should  meet  your  needs  as  well  as  most  other 
types  of  the  flower  ;  in  fact,  hotter.  They  are 
mostly  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  compact,  and  stand 
tho  weather  in  tho  autumn  bettor  than  the 
Japanese.  A  dozen  good  Pompons  are  :  Alice 
Butchor,  reddish -orange,  height  2J  feet ;  Lyon, 
rosy-purple,  height  2?  feet ;  Mrs.  Cullingford, 
white,  height  3  feet ;  Mr.  Solly,  rosy-pink, 
height  1H  inches ;  I.’Ami  Conderchot,  soft 
yellow,  height  15  inches  :  Yellow  L’Ami  Con- 
derchet,  goluon-yellow,  height  15  inches;  Mme. 
Ed.  Lefort,  old  gold,  shaded  red  ;  Yellow  Gem, 
orange-yellow,  height  2J  feet ;  Strathmeath, 
roso  pink,  height  2  feet ;  Piercy’s  Seedling, 
bronzy -yellow',  height  18  inches  ;  Little  Bob, 
chestnut-red,  hoight  2  feet ;  and  Crimson 
Precocity,  bright  crimson,  height  3  feet.  Six 
Japanese  sorts  mny  bo  represented  by  :  Rye- 
croft  (ilory,  bronz.y-yollow,  height  3  feet ; 
Mme.  Mario  Masse,  lilac-mauve,  height  2J  feet : 
Mychett  Whito,  pure  white,  height  2  feet ;  Roi 
des  Precoces,  rich  doop-crimson,  height  3  feet ; 
Notaire  Groz,  pink,  height  4  feot ;  and  Ivy 
Stark,  palo  orange-yellow,  height  2J  feet.] 

Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  U  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Giving  full  and  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  anil  arrangement,  with 
description!  in  alphabetical  order  of  upward*  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  flowers,  the  soil/position, 
etc.,  most  suitable.  Of  all  Newsagents,  Be  ' 
post  free,  Is.  9d.,frer.n  The  VuUifMtJ.W .  Si 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 
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MAIZE  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

Lx  dull,  sunless  summers  this  crop  is  usually  a 
failure  in  this  country,  but  given  a  compara¬ 
tively  hot  and  dry  summer  it  succeeds  admira¬ 
bly  and  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  Peas, 
which  fail  in  seasons  that  suit  Indian  Corn.  A 
sheltered,  sunny  spot  should  bo  chosen  for 
Indian  Corn,  and  this  ought  to  ho  thoroughly 
manured  and  trenched  during  winter,  leaving 
the  surface  os  rough  as  possible  till  spring. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  April  15,  thinly, 
in  boxes,  in  heat,  and  ho  made  quite  secure 
against  mice.  The  young  plants  aro  very 
tender,  so  caro  must  bo  taken  to  properly 
harden  them  off  in  cold-frames  before  planting 
out,  which  should  be  done  towards  tho  end  of 
May.  Tho  ground  should  he  pricked  over  and 
made  fine,  after  which  plant  in  rows  3  feet  apart 
and  IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Abundance 
of  water  must  be  given  at  the  roots  during  dry 
woathor,  and  frequent  hoeing  to  promote  quick 
growth.  A  sowing  may  also  ho  made  the  last 
week  in  April.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
with  a  dibber  and  buried  3  inches.  It  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  plant  just  as  thick  again  os  it  is  intended 
to  grow  the  plants,  thinning  out  when  largo 


Maise  growing  in  a  Kent  garden.  From  a  photo- 
k'rapli  sent  by  Mr.  B.  U.  Hammond,  The  Orange, 
Knockholt,  Kent. 

enough  to  tho  proper  distance.  Some  of  this 
sowing  may  also  he  transplanted  if  required, 
hut  tho  practice  of  sowing  under  glass  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  Tho  cobs  of  Corn  should  ho 
gathered  when  fresh  and  green,  and  when  well 
grown  it  is  surprising  what  a  largo  quantity  a 
small  piece  of  ground  will  produce. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hammond,  whom  we  havo  to  thank 
for  tho  photo,  says  : 

“  This  photo  was  taken  last  September. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  then  more  than  10  feet 
high.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground 
the  first  woek  in  May.  Maize  requires  plenty 
of  manure  end  to  bo  kept  moist  whilo  grow¬ 
ing.  Draw  the  lines  2  feet  apart  as  for  l’eas. 
Before  sowing  soak  the  seed  for  six  hours  in 
water.  Tho  young  plants  will  begin  to  show 
themselves  earl}-  in  June.  Thin  them  out  to  a 
distance  of  from  1  foot  to  2  feot  apart.  When 
tho  plants  havo  throo  or  four  leaves  earth  them 
up,  for  they  cannot  support  themselves  until 
their  tap  roots  havo  firm  hold — when  the 
plants  aro  from  2  feet  to  3  foot  high.  Tho 
heads  will  begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  fruit  will  not  become  “  hard,” 
but  ripe  enough  for  table  use.  Tho  cobs  cn  the 
plante  in  tho  photo  have  not  ripened  all  at  onco, 
some  not  being  ripe  on  Nov.  19tli.  I  feel  sure 
this  cJuld  be  remedied  by  raising  the  seed  in 
h‘*s(tM<Lplanting  tho  soodlings  out 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Prickly  Oomfrey.— Would  this  stand  the  heat  and 
cold  of  Virginia,  I'.S.A.,  and  could  it  be  made  into  silage 
or  dried  like  hay,  or  must  it  be  eaten  green  ?— AmsricaN 
Fahmkr. 

[It  is  generally  found  difficult  to  get  the 
stock  to  ent  the  <  'omfrey  at  first,  hut  when 
they  get  used  to  it  they  appear  to  relish  it.  It 
is  used  in  a  somewhat  wilted  condition,  hut  is 
not  made  into  hay  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 
The  crop  lias  not  made  much  progress  in  public 
favour  in  England,  but  is  more  popular  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.] 

Good  Celery.— There  is  no  lack  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  Celery,  anil  at  this  ceason  one  can  soon 
distinguish  any  special  merit  in  this  vegetable. 
It  is  surprising  how  Coleries  differ  in  tho  same 
soils  and  under  tho  same  treatment.  Sufficient 
moisture  is  an  important  detail,  and  one  that  is 
often  overlooked  at  the  moat  important  period 
of  growth— July  to  September,  as  plants  at  all 
starved  never  have  the  sweet,  nutty  flavour  of 
thoso  not  checked  in  any  way.  Many  think 
that  Celery  cannot  havo  too  much  food,  but  it 
is  wrong,  as  in  many  cascR  such  Celery  is  thick 
at  tho  base,  makos  a  woody,  thickened  growth, 
and  scon  bolts.  For  tablo  the  medium-sized 
roots  aro  host,  as  they  arc  more  readily  cleaned 
and  need  loss  cutting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
largo  roots  keep  well  if  grown  specially  for  late 
supplies.  Tho  red  Celeries  are  the  best  flavoured 
after  the  new  yoar  is  in,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  rod  kinds  are  the  best  keepers. 

Savoy  Cabbages  clubbing  (Mrs.  ft. 
Me.U. ). — It  Rooms  evident  that  your  Cabhagos 
suffer  from  an  attack  of  Plasmodium  or  tho 
Brassies  fungus.  This  attacks  tho  wholo  of  tho 
Cabbage  tribe  alike.  The  best  remedy  is  found 
in  giving  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas- 
lime,  which  no  doubt  you  can  obtain  from 
neighbouring  gas-works.  The  proper  dressing 
is  aoout  2  bushels  spread  over  3  roils  or  poles  of 
ground.  An  English  roil  is  30  square  yards. 
This  will  be  rather  lumpy,  perhaps,  and  needs 
to  bo  well  broken  and  sprood  ovenly.  I-et  it 
be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  few  weeks,  so 
as  to  more  fully  pulveriso  it.  Then  dig  it  in, 
and  by  the  time  you  want  to  sow  or  plant  crops 
tho  caustic  properties  of  tho  lime  will  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  soil.  If  you  cannot  get 
gas-lime,  then  get  fresh  lime  from  the  kiln,  put 
a  bushel  to  each  rod,  cast  a  little  soil  over  each 
heap,  anil  it  will  soon  slack.  Then  spread  it 
about  and  dig  it  in.  When  these  lime  dressings 
are  given  no  fresh  manure  should  he  addou. 
Gas-Time,  besides  destroying  tho  slimo  fungus, 
also  kills  tho  grub  which  causes  another  form 
of  clubbing  in  Cabbages. 
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GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

The  common  cockchafer.— Herewith  I  semi  a 
live  Insect,  ami  »h«ll  bo  glad  U»  know  wh»t  It  Is,  anil  liow 
I  can  best  preserve  some  others  until  they  come  to 
maturity?  lour  of  these  were  dug  up  In  a  garden  at 
Muswell-hlll.-A.  O.  L. 

[Tho  insect  you  enclose  is  a  specimen  of  the 
grub  of  tho  common  cockchafer  (Melolontha 
vulgaris).  These  grubs  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  abundant  this  year.  They  are  very 
voracious,  and  feoil  on  tho  roots  of  most  plants. 
It  appears  to  be  usoloss  to  try  and  kill  thorn  by 
means  of  any  insecticide,  as  it  could  not  be 
applied  of  sufficient  strength,  considering  their 
great  vitality  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
generally  are  in  tho  soil,  so  that  practically  tho 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  dig  thorn  up. 
Heavy  watering  with  liquid-manure  or  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  said  to  be  distasteful  to 
them,  hut  as  they  are  not  able  to  move  with  any 
rapidity  I  doubt  if  so  doing  is  of  any  use, 
except  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  the  plant 
that  has  boon  attacked. — G.  8.  8.] 

The  Black  Currant-mlte.— Readers  of 
Oarwcnino  Illustrated  are,  perhaps,  much 
loss  familiar  with  tho  Currant-mite  than  are  the 
market  growers.  Those  who  havo  small  gardens 
havo  few  Black  Currant  bushes,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  they  ore  planted  hero  and  thero,  other 
forms  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  intervening, 
hence  there  is  not  that  immediate  contact  built 
with  bush  which  is  found  in  market  gardens, 
whore  the  areas  aro  very  extensive,  the  bushes 
touching  each  other.  But  in  small  gardens  it  is 
w@!i to rK^ifaisR  some  care  in  examining  the 
Black  Currant,  bushes  now,  aH.it  is  in  tho  winter 
'ntontKs  W  iufeatwJ  (buOS  most  noticeable. 
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These  are  more  likely  to  be  found  low  down  the 
shoots  than  higher  up,  and  if  they  are  burst  or 
partially  open  it  is  almost  certain  they  are 
infested  with  this  pest,  which  is  a  tiny  mite 
that  can  be  seen  only  with  a  strong  glass  or 
microscope.  But  once  a  bud  is  so  infested,  not 
only  is  it  practically  destroyed,  but  it  is  also  a 
centre  for  breeding  and  diffusion  of  the  mite. 
For  those  reasons  it  is  a  wise  measure  to  gather 
these  burst  buds  and  bum  them.  During  a 
recent  discussion  it  was  said  that  gathering 
these  buds  did  not  stop  the  development  of  the 
insect,  but  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  such 
gathering  does  not  greatly  check  the  advance  of 
the  pest.  It  is  poor  comfort  to  be  told  that 
once  a  breadth  of  bushes  becomes  infested  there 
is  no  other  remedy  than  in  destroying  them  by 
burning.  That  it  may  be  difficult  to  repress  the 
spread  of  the  mite  by  bud  picking  only  in  a 
large  breadth  is  probable,  but  in  small  gardens 
it  has  been  done  with  great  success.  For  that 
reason  it  is  strongly  urged  that  all  who  grow 
Black  Currants  should  examine  their  bushes 
now  and  again  early  in  the  new  year,  and  if  they 
gather  infested  buds  as  advised  there  can  be  no 
doubt-  but  that  great  good  will  result. — A.  D. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — Damp,  the  chief  enemy 
to  combat  now  among  flowers,  is  best  met  by 
ventilation,  combined  with  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  All  watering  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  with  the  ridge  ventilation  open  more 
or  less  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Rearrangements  should  be  frequent 
now ;  as  soon  as  the  Chrysanthemums  lose 
colour  the  plants  should  be  removed,  as  decay¬ 
ing  flowers  are  always  an  eyesore.  For  some 
time  at  least  there  will  be  a  succession  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  to  take  the  place  of  those  going  off. 
What  a  bright  mass  the  scarlet  Salvias  make 
now,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  of  about  50  degs.  or  so.  Retarded 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  flowering  freely,  and 
makes  charming  groups  mixed  with  Ferns. 
Lilium  Uarrisi  and  L.  longiflorum  should  be 
potted  as  toon  as  they  come  to  hand.  The 
lormer  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  with  a 
little  forcing  will  flower  early.  But  L.  Harrisi 
has  not  been  so  satisfactory  with  us  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  Bermuda  bulbs  have  been 
over-fed  and  become  diseased.  The  Japanese  L. 
longiflorum  is  very  fine  and  usually  does  well. 
It  is  time  the  Spiraas  were  all  potted  now. 
The  roots  of  S.  japonica  were  very  poor  last 
year  ;  the  drought  was  too  much  for  them. 
They  should  be  potted  and  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibro  in  a  cold-frame  to  make  roots  ;  it  is  no 
use  attempting  to  force  them  until  roots  have 
had  another  start.  If  early  Spineas  are  wanted, 
retarded  plants  may  be  had  that  will  flower  in 
autumn,  but  the  demand  for  herbaceous  Spir.-eas 
is  falling  off.  They  want  so  much  water,  and 
this  often  becomes  a  nuisance  in  room  garden¬ 
ing,  and  the  flowers  in  a  cut  state  do  not  last 
long  enough  to  meet  the  popular  desires.  Those 
who  potted  the  double  Daffodils  early  in  August 
and  plunged  them  out  to  make  roots  will  soon 
have  them  showing  flower  if  moved  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature  ;  55  degs.  is  high  enough.  If 
forced  in  a  higher  temperature  some  of  the 
flowers  will  fail,  and  all  will  be  smaller  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Tuberous  Begouias  should 
be  put  away  to  rest  where  the  fro3t  cannot 
reach  them.  The  dwarf  Cannas  in  large  pots 
are  still  showing  a  little  colour,  but  they  also 
will  soon  cease  to  be  effective,  and  should  be 
dried.  Begonias  now  coming  into  flower  should 
have  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  The  early- 
flowering  Poinsettias,  when  the  scarlet  bracts 
are  well  out,  will  last  longer  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  other  things  in  the  stove  may  be 
moved  up  for  a  time  for  a  change.  See  that 
Camellias  and  other  plants  growing  in  the 
borders  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Stove.— Among  ornamental  plants  of  small 
dimensions  Panicum  variegatum,  the  pretty 
Indian  Grass,  forms  a  useful  edging  or  basket 
plant.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  but 
will  not  bear  a  low  temperature  in  winter.  I 
have  seen  it  formed  into  pyramids  by  making  a 
•cone-shaped  framework  of  wires  fitted  inside  a 
pot,  and  little  plants  of  the  Panicum_planted  in 
'loss  all  up  tne  sides  of  the  wire/irameworb. 
This  Grass  has  aDSftifcfed  tbffeL.jviVEife.-le. 


flower.  There  should  be  a  good  deal  of  colour 
in  this  hotise  now  with  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias, 
and  Begonias.  Justicias  are  not  quite  so  much 
grown  as  they  were,  and  one  does  not  often 
meet  with  Tliyrsaoanthus  rutilans  or  Conocli- 
num  ianthinum,  both  rather  showy  things 
when  well  done.  Where  quantities  of  Eucharis 
Lilies  are  growing  there  will  generally  be 
flowers,  and  if  Orchids  are  grown  some  will  be 
in  bloom  now,  especially  Cypripediums  in 
variety,  Calanthe  Veitcbi,  and  a  few  Oncidiums 
and  Dendrobium?. 

Greenhouse  plants.  —  Hard-wooded 
plants  must  be  carefully  watered  now,  and  each 
pot  should  l»e  tested  by  rapping  the  side  of  the 
pot  to  show  its  condition.  Old  plants  of  Fuchsias 
will  do  under  the  stage  now  to  be  rested. 
Young  plants  for  early  blooming  should  be  kept 
moving  all  winter  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass. 
Pelargoniums  of  the  show  section  must  hare  a 
light  position  near  the  glass,  and  should  be 
kept  rather  dry ;  in  fact,  all  the  Geranium 
family  will  be  better  kept  rather  dry  now.  Do 
not  use  more  fire  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  comfortable.  Of  course,  if  a 
little  is  not  used  now  things  will  damp,  and 
there  will  be  a  loss  that  way  ;  but  where,  from 
motives  of  economy,  fires  are  only  lighted  on 
frosty  nights,  the  ventilation  must  be  as  perfect 
as  possible,  even  to  leaving  the  lights  open  all 
night  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  This  is 
safer  than  shotting  a  house  up  with  damp, 
stagnant  air  inside. 

Pruning  Vines.— The  early  house  has 
already  been  seen  to,  and  is  cleaned  and  top- 
dressed  ready  for  the  start,  but  later  houses,  as 
fast  as  the  Grapes  are  cleared  off,  should  be 
pruned  and  undergo  the  necessary  cleansing 
work.  A  little  sulphur  should  be  mixed  with 
the  lime  for  whitewashing  walls,  and  Gishurst- 
compound  or  some  other  insecticide  should  be 
employed  in  washing  paint.  All  loose  bark 
should  be  taken  from  the  Vine-rods,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  wash  of  Gishuret-compound  should  be 
applied,  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  used  warm,  and  brushed  well  in  round 
the  spurs.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  Vines 
can  give  any  useful  advice  about  the  length  of 
spur  to  be  left.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  proper 
condition  near  the  surface  there  will  be  a  crop  if 
we  cut  back  to  the  last  visible  bud,  but  if  the 
roots  are  deep  and  the  wood  unripe  the  practice 
of  cutting  to  a  plump  bud  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it,  but  when  that  stage  has  been 
reached  it  will  be  better  to  lift  the  roots  and 
bring  them  under  control. 

Mushroom-house. — A  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  beds  should  be  made  up,  so  that  if  one 
bed  does  not  do  quite  so  well  others  are  coming 
on.  I  suppose  every  Mushroom  grower  finds 
some  beds  do  better  than  others,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  why  or  wherefore  of  it. 
A  too  damp  or  too  dry  condition  of  the  manure 
will  cause  partial  failure,  or  old  spawn  may  be 
the  cause  of  smallness  of  crop.  Seakale, 
Rhubarb,  and  Chicory  may  bo  started  in  these 
houses  now,  and  Endive  may  be  lifted  with  balls 
and  brought  in  to  blanch. 

Window  gardening.— Keep  Cactuses 
and  other  succulents,  such  as  Aloes,  etc.,  dry 
during  winter,  but  safe  from  frost.  Do  not 
over-water  anything,  though  Cyclamens  and 
Primulas  require  reasonable  moisture.  If  this 
very  reasonable  quantity  is  exceeded  the  plants 
may  rot  off  and  die,  and  this  applies  in  a  less 
degree  to  other  things. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Every  recently- 
planted  tree  or  shrub  that  is  likely  to  be  blown 
aside  by  the  wind  should  be  staked  or  supported 
in  some  way,  as  any  tree  which  is  constantly 
being  rocked  about  by  the  wind  cannot  establish 
itself  firmly  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  cause  of 
many  deaths  among  trees  and  shrubs.  Roses 
also  suffer  from  this  cause.  It  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  Roses  have  occupied  one  spot  for  a 
number  of  years  to  lift  them,  renew  the  bed?, 
prune  the  roots,  and  replant.  Root-pruning  is 
very  beneficial  to  Roses  which  are  making 
strong  wood  which  fails  to  flower  freely.  Cut 
ting  back  old  roots  leads  to  the  production  of 
many  fibres,  which  are  of  much  more  use  for  the 
production  of  flowers  than  the  long  fibreless 
roots  which  descend  deeply  into  the  earth.  In 
i  I  exposed  situations  the  stems  of  Tea  Roses  which 
J-*rj  Audded  low  down  on  the  Brier  may  Be 
protected  by  drawing  a 


earth  up  round  the  stems,  or  a  mound  of  burnt 
earth  may  be  placed  round  the  stems  on  the 
surface.  This  is  even  a  better  plan  than  draw¬ 
ing  up  earth  from  the  tads.  Weedy  walks  may 
be  turned  over  and  rolled  down  again  firmly 
with  or  without  a  little  fresh  gravel.  To  make 
a  garden  walk  that  will  wear  well  there  must  be 
a  good  layer  of  rough  stones  or  brickbats  in  the 
bottom  to  make  a  firm,  dry  bottom.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  seeing  the  evil  effects  of  steep  banks  in 
gardens.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  turf  on  mounds 
die  from  want  of  moisture.  The  idea  is  to  block 
out  some  object,  but  it  generally  fails  and  then 
becomes  an  eyesore.  When  ground  is  raised  on 
a  broad  base  the  effect  is  not  so  bad.  All  kinds 
of  spring  flowers  will  move  now.  Daisies, 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Primroses,  and 
hardy  annuals  will  make  a  gay  garden. 

Fruit  garden  — Well  grown  and  properly 
trained  espaliers  always  have  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  garden,  and  for  Apples  and  Pears  the 
system  answers  well,  and  at  one  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  iron  was  cheaper  than  it  is 
now,  espalier  training  could  De  profitably 
carried  out.  Now,  for  small  gardens,  bush- 
trees  on  the  Paradise  are  a  good  deal  planted. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  finest  fruits  are  obtained 
from  comparatively  young  trees  on  the  Paradise- 
stock,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  seen  where 
the  trees  have  been  grafted  near  the  ground  the 
trees  very  soon  make  roots  above  the  graft.  To 
have  trees  on  their  own  roots  one  has  only  to 
adopt  root  grafting.  To  propagate  Apples  from 
cuttings  is  a  slow,  tedious  process,  ana  there  are 
many  failures,  but  by  grafting  Apples  on  roots  of 
either  the  Paradise  or  the  Crab,  and  planting 
them  so  as  to  cover  the  junction,  roots  will  form 
above,  and  then,  if  desirable,  the  stock  at  the 
bottom  may  be  cut  away.  I  have  grafted  a  few 
root- stocks,  just  to  test  the  system,  in  the  same 
way  that  many  years  ago  we  used  to  graft  Roses 
on  roots  of  Briers.  In  the  case  of  the  Roses 
the  grafted  plants  were  potted  to  cover  the 
junction  and  plunged  into  a  warm  frame.  In 
the  case  of  the  grafted  Apple  roots,  they  were 
planted  in  a  cold-frame,  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  time  ;  then  air  was  gradually  given 
until  the  grafts  were  growing,  when  the  lights 
were  removed.  By  grafting  in  the  open  ground 
low  down,  and  then  earthing  up  the  plants, 
they  will  eventually  be  on  their  own  roots. 
Own-rooted  Apples  may  be  obtained  from 
layers,  but  striking  cuttings,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  varieties,  is  a  very  uncertain  business. 

Vegetable  garden. — Green  crops  are 
very  abundant,  and  consequently  scarcely  pay 
the  grower  to  cart  them  to  market.  Of  course 
the  growers  of  really’  first-class  stuff  are  gene¬ 
rally  in  connection  with  large  hotels  and  other 
institutions,  which  clear  off  a  lot  of  produce 
regularly,  but  the  grower  of  inferior  produce, 
who  has  no  other  resource  but  the  public 
market,  sometimes  has  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  This  is  the  time  to  trench  and 
manure.  Bastard  trenching  is  the  course  to 
adopt,  and  then  most  of  the  bad  subsoil  will  be 
left  in  the  bottom  ;  but  the  mere  breaking  up 
of  the  hard  pan  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
Give  the  land  all  the  manure  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  work  it  into  the  land  ;  it  will 
save  labour  in  the  long  run.  Now  that  the 
tree  leaves  are  raked  up  and  carted  to  the 
frame  ground  forcing  may  begin  in  earnest.  A 
hot-bed  made  of  equal  parts  of  leaves  and 
stable-manure,  4  feet  high  and  1  foot  wider 
than  the  frame  all  round,  will  be  a  very  useful 
forcing-bed  for  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Horn 
Carrots,  and  Potatoes.  When  I  did  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  in  hot-beds  one  long  range  was 
made  and  the  crops  started  when  successional 
beds  became  necessary.  Another  range  of  beds 
was  made  to  the  north  of  the  first  range,  the 
beds  being  joined  together,  and  consequently 
helping  to  keep  the  heat  steady  in  both.  Later 
a  further  range  was  added.  Each  frame  would 
carry  two  crops,  the  last  one  being  Cucumbers, 
the  plants  being  allowed  to  run  outside  the 
frames.  E.  Hobday. 


THU  COMING  WHHK’8  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

December  3rd. — Made  up  hot-bed  for  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Planted  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  in  Mush- 
robm-nouse  for  forcing.  Started  more  retarded 
p^owns.  They  soon  start 
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when  exposed  to  heat.  Stirred  soil  among 
Violets  and  Lettuces  in  frames.  This  tends  to 
koep  down  damp  and  mildew.  Started  a  few 
Potato  sets  in  boxes.  All  our  early  seed 
Potatoes  have  been  gone  over,  and  most  of  the 
rets  placed  crown  upwards  in  shallow  boxes. 

December  .'/ Ih  — Trenched  a  piece  of  ground 
for  groups  of  choico  shiubs,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  variegated  and  green 
Hollies.  Overhauled  a  drain  that  has  become 
blocked  at  the  outfall.  Made  a  new  walk  to 
open  up  part  of  the  grounds  where  it  is  intended 
to  plant  Tree-P.eonies  and  other  choice  shrubs 
and  hatdy  plants.  Sowed  Mustard  and  Cress 
in  heat. 

I), ember  6th.— Shall  continue  to  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  of  Chrysanthemums  as  the  good  cuttings 
are  in  condition.  Moved  a  few  Deutzias  and 
othor  shrubs,  including  white  Azaleas,  to 
forcing  houses.  Some  of  the  Deutsche  Perle 
Azaleas  forced  last  year  are  now  coming  into 
flowi  r  with  very  little  forcing.  There  is  not 
such  a  rush  for  forced  (lowers  just  now  as  will 
be  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 

December  0th.—  Gave  the  last  shift  to  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums.  Moved  Tea  and  other 
Roses  iu  pots  to  forcing- house.  Planted  French 
Beans  in  0-inch  pots  and  placed  in  heat.  Room 
is  left  in  the  pots  for  oarthing  up  the  plants. 
Cut  the  last  of  the  Crapes  in  the  second  houae, 
and  pruned  and  cleaned  the  Vines.  Free  ven¬ 
tilation  is  given  night  and  (lav.  Top-dressed 
Cucumbers  in  bearing  with  old  turf  and  bone- 
meal. 

December  '(A.— Stirred  the  soil  among  Spinach 
and  Cabbages  on  the  early  border.  This  stirring 
brings  up  a  little  foil  around  the  plants  and 
helps  the  growth.  Moved  first  batch  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries  in  6-inch  pots  into  pit 
fillod  with  leaves,  tho  pots  lioing  set  deep 
enough  in  the  leaves  to  keep  thorn  steady,  but 
not  plunged  full  depth.  Cauliflowers  turning 
in  are  lifted  and  planted  where  protection  can 
be  given.  Turned  a  gravel  walk  inclined  to  be 
mossy  with  damp. 

December  Sth.— Rearranged  conservatory,  and 
moved  in  Arum  Lilies,  Eupatoriums,  and  other 
plants  coming  into  flower.  Sponged  various 
plants  in  stove  on  wet  days.  Passiflora  ptinceps 
is  very  bright  just  now.  We  have  still  some 
pruning  to  do,  and  every  day,  when  fine,  the 
work  is  pushed  on.  Trenched  and  manured  f 
pioco  of  ground  for  Onions.  Wo  use  pig-manure 
when  available,  for  this  crop.  Of  course,  chemi 
cal  manures  are  more  or  less  used  in  summor. 


BIRDS. 

Death  of  Canary  (Mr*.  Chadwick).— 
Vour  handsome  bird  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  consumption  of  tho  bowels  and  a  wasting 
disease  of  the  liver,  which  was  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  its  natural  functions  in  the  system.  It 
had  also  suffered  from  indigestion,  but  tho 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  would  bo 
brought  about  through  the  ingostion  of  unsuit¬ 
able  food  or  from  the  absence  of  grit  in  the 
gizzard.  The  fine  sand  so  often  supplied  to 
cage-birds  is  useless,  as  it  contains  no  sharp, 
coarse  grit,  so  essontial  to  enable  seed-eating 
birds  to  triturate  their  food.  The  bird  was 
probably  alarmed  while  the  cage  was  being 
cleaned,  and  a  sudden  fright  would  have  fata1 
results  in  a  case  of  this  kind.— S.  8.  O. 

Canary  with  cough  (Marie). — Tho  caro 
and  treatment  of  your  bird  appear  to  bo  perfect. 
A  good  old-fashioned  remedy  for  coughing  and 
sneezing  in  birds  is  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  Speedwell,  to  which  a  little  honey 
is  added.  Liquorico  water  will  also  give  reliof, 
as  will  a  little  cod-liver  oil,  a  few  drops  being 
added  to  a  small  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  cold 
water.  You  wight  discontinue  the  Millet  for  a 
time  and  supply  Flax-seed  pretty  freely.  Water¬ 
cress  and  Dandelion  are  good  as  green  food  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Hard  breathing  and  cough¬ 
ing  are  often  caused  through  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  due  to  exposure 
to  cold  or  damp  air.  Do  not  pamper  your 
Canary  with  sugar  or  sweots  of  any  kind. 
Some  old  mortar  oruised,  and  supplied  with  tho 
grit-sand,  will  prove  beneficial,  or  a  piece  of 
cuttle- fish -bone  may  be  given  with  “* 
there  being  nothing!  better ( for  |  k 
birds  in  good  health. -r-S.  S.  0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION,  1900. 

LI8T  OF  AWARDS. 

Class  /.—Small  Gardens. 

1st  Prize. — Mr.  E.  B.  RODWAY, 
Adcrcfl,  Trou  liridye. 

2nd  Prize. — Mrs.  BARTON,  Western 
Cate,  Hartopji  road,  Four  Oaks,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bardswell,  The  Beacon,  Surbiton. 
—White  Jasmine  over  Window  ;  (Lniunda 
regalia  ;  Ferns  against  a  Wall. 

Mrs.  Deane,  Fairfields,  Fareham,  Hants. — 
Pear  Walk;  Clematis  on  Tree;  Border -of 
Lilies. 

Miss  8.  L.  Hamilton,  Oakthorpe,  Winder- 
mere. — Garden  and  Wood  ;  Steps  iu  a  Garden  ; 
Garden  Gate. 

Mr.  Herman  Lea,  Bardolf,  Dorchester. — 
Woodsford  Castle,  “Pokeawell,”  Dorset. 

Miss  Helen  Ilbut,  Thurlstone,  KingBbridge, 
S.  Devon. — Steps  in  a  Small  Garden. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Macfarlane,  E.  Hallam,  Meik- 
leour,  N.1J. 

Class  2. — Town  and  City  Gardens. 

1st  and  2nd  Prizes.— Photographs  not  of 
sufficient  merit  to  gain  these  prizes. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mrs.  Delves  Broughton,  4,  Embankment, 
Bedford.— A  Border  ;  Lodge  at  Kew. 

Class  3.  — Flowers  and  Shrubs  ok  the 
Open  Air. 

1st  Prize. — Mr.  JOHN  HUMMELL,  SS, 
Salcro/l-road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.  W. 
FyOAi.  2nd  Prize  to  Mr.  .S'.  W.  FIT/.- 
HERBERT,  Bryudnrt,  King,  wear, 
Deron,  and 

Mr.  H.  W.  WAITE,  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Edinburgh. 

3rd  Prize  — Copy  of  the  “  English  Flower 
Garden.” — Mr.  D.  S.  FISH,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mr.  F.  Baden-Bonger,  Tho  Grange,  Knuts- 
ford.  —  Bocconia  cordata  ;  Funkia  Sioboldi  ; 
Delphiniums. 

Mrs.  Stafford,  Waldeck,  Tho  Ridgeway, 
Enfield.— (Ethionema  persicum  ;  Alpine  Phlox  ; 
Aspvrula. 

Mrs.  Dearie, Fairfields, Fareham  — Carnations; 
Acanthus. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Woodward,  Flax  •  Bourton 
Rectory,  R.S.O.,  Somerset.  —Tree  -  1’iconies  ; 
Daisies. 

Mr.  Walter  RoBsitor,  Bath. — A  Yew-tree  ; 
Npirn-a  canescens. 

Col.  Taylor,  St.  Agnes,  Cobharn  -  road, 
Norbiton.— Mirabilis  Wrighti  ;  Clematis  Mrs. 
Baron  Veilard. 


Class  G. — Vases,  Cut  Flowerh,  and  Table 
Decorations. 

1st  Prize.  — Mrs.  MARTIN,  Lyndhursl, 
Gravelly  Hilt,  Birmingham. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Leake,  Daisy  Villa,  Trafford-road, 
Wisbech. — Narcissus  Minnie  Hume  ;  Rose 
Muman  Cochet ;  Dahlia  Austin  Cannell ;  Dahlia 
in  a  Vase. 

Mr.  Walter  Rossiter,  Bath. — Two  photos  ot 
Branch  of  the  Snowball-tree. 

Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Stock,  Towers  House,  Ledleigh 
School,  Jedburgh,  R.S.O. — Tecuua  jasmin- 
oides  ;  Hanging  Baskot  of  Flowers. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Macfarlane,  East  Hallam,  Meik- 
lcour. — Guelder  ltoso  ;  Nigella  damascene  alba. 

Mr.  C.  Church,  2,  Beech  wood-road,  Ranelagh, 
Dublin.— Nicotiana  in  a  Glass  ;  Iris  in  a  Bowl. 

Col.  Taylor,  St.  Agnes,  Cobham-road,  Nor¬ 
biton.— Rudbeckias  in  a  Glass;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Mme.  Desgrange. 


Cta m  j.— Indoor  Flowers  and  Plants. 

1st  Prize. — No  award. 

2nd  Prize. — Mr.  1).  S.  FISH,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Col.  Taylor,  St.  Agnes,  Cobham-road,  Norbi¬ 
ton.—  Pho  nicopborum  Seychellarum  ;  lleliconia  |  which  is  ono  of  the  sweetest  scentci: 
Sandei  i ;  Kentia  Kandoriana. 

Miss  R.  llildyard,  Ditchingham  House, 

Bungay.— Cattleya  Harrieome  ;  Vanda  suavia. 

Class  5. — Best  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

1st  Prize. — Mr.  F.  BARREN,  38,  North- 
gate- street,  Canterbury. 

2nd  Prize. — Mr.  C.  T.  MACFARLANE, 

East  Hallam,  Meikleour. 

3rd  Prize. — Mr.  J.  COBBETT,  Cemc- 
ti  ry  road,  Stoughton,  Guildford. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Miss  S.  L.  Hamilton,  Oakthorpe,  Winder- 
mere.— Strawberries  ;  Two  photos  of  Cherries. 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  Fox-street,  Rothwoll,  nr. 

Kettering.— A  Branch  of  Pears  ;  Potato  White 
Beauty  of  Hebron. 

t  Church,  2,  Beechwood-road,  Ranelagh, 

White  Currants ;  Apple  Eoklinville 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.- Queries  and  answers  are  inierted  in 
(•AlibKMMi  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules  :  AU  rommunications  should  be  clearly  and  concise!}/ 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addresird  In 
the  Editor  of  Gardkxixo,  .17,  Southampton- street,  Covent 
Harden,  London.  Utters  on  lusiness  ihiuld  6*  rent  to 
the  PrstwilKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
he  used  in  the  jxiper.  When  mure  than  one  query  it  sent, 
eaeh  should  he  on  a  ir/iarate  piece,  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  he  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  hear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardkm.vo  has  to  he 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  aitranee  of  date,  queries  eannot 
always  he,  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Tropeeolum  canarlense  (J.  R.  Taylerson).—We 
have  never  tried  the  seeds  of  this  species  for  pickling,  snd. 
as  the  ordinary  kinds  are  always  bo  plentiful,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  us. 

Roses  to  complete  a  Rose-bed  (J.  T.  II.)  — 
Your  query  is  rather  vogue.  You  neither  inform  us  what 
kinds  vou  already  possfts,  or  in  what  form  you  with  to 
grow  the  Roses— standard  or  hush.  The  following  would 
do  very  well  in  either  form  :  White,  Bouie  de  Neige ; 
crimson,  Dr.  Andry  ;  yellow,  Belle  Lyonnaisc  ;  and  salmon, 
Pride  of  Waltham. 

Auriculas  (R.  /*./.— Yes ;  pot  them  up  by  all  means 
in  the  soil  you  mention,  employing  the  manure  in  propor¬ 
tion,  about  one-fourth  of  the  bulk.  Given  clean  pots,  well 
drained,  and  a  fairly  rich  and  grittv  soil,  always  dry  at 
potting  time  to  (table  the  proper  decree  of  firmness  in 
potting,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  I  lie  plants  should  not 
be  a  success.  Avoid  a  close  and  Btuffy  atmosphere,  which, 
above  all  things,  these  plants  abhor. 

Flowers  for  bank  (R  /’./.—Wood  Hyacinths, 
Wood  Anemones.  Kritiilaria  Meieagris,  Primroses,  yellow 
Crocus,  MiiBoari  conicum,  Dog's-tooth  Violets.  Lent  Lilies, 
Lenten  Roses,  the  commoner  kinds  of  Daffodils,  AlslM  - 
mcrias,  Aubrirtias,  Alyssum,  Trops-olum  polyphvllum, 
Arabia,  Doronicum.  German  or  Flag  Iris,  and  Everlasting 
Pea*  are  some  of  the  plants  that  would  afford  a  long  and 
pleasing  variety  of.  bloom  in  such  a  place. 

Roses  for  fence  f/bw).— You  would  llnd  the 
Rambler  Roses,  such  as  Felluitd-Perpetui,  Bcnnet's  Seed¬ 
ling,  Aglain,  and  Crimson  Rambler  very  suitable  to  form  a 
screen  from  tho  west  winds.  They  would  In  time  grow 
higher  than  this  (1-feet  fence,  but  perhaps  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  they  should  do  so.  If  that  is  the  case,  a  few 
lengths  of  stout  wire  could  be  placed  above  the  fence, 
upon  which  to  secure  tho  Roses.  For  sako  of  variety, 
plants  of  ( iotoncasler  Himonsii  and  Forsythia  suspensn, 
intermingled  with  about  three  Rose-plants,  would  form  a 
very  interesting  and  substantial  screen. 

Scentless  Heliotrope  (A  Constant  Readier  of 
"  Hardening  "j.— Just  in  tho  same  way  as  there  are  hosts 
of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  plants,  some  with  little, 
and  others  quite  devoid  of  fragrance,  so,  too,  is  this 
Heliotrope,  which  has  no  scent.  Nothing  can  he  done  to 
give  it  scent ;  but  you  need  not  grow  this  kind  if  you  so 
much  value  the  thing  it  lacks.  Try  President  Garfield, 
which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  scented  of  all  theso  flowers. 
It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  more  recent  kinds  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  perfume,  and  these,  unlike  the  Carnation  and  the 
ltoso,  havo  not  that  presence  which  attracts  even  when 
fragrance  Is  entirely  absent. 

Rose-tree  with  Injured  roots  (Ahhey).— The 

small,  knotty  substar.ee  upon  the  ends  ot  the  roots  appears 
to  us  to  he  (Mused  by  some  Insect.  It  may  lie  traceable  to 
poverty  ot  soil.  We  should  advise  you  to  transplant  your 
Roses,  and  there  could  be  no  better  time  than  tho  present 
for  the  work.  Thoroughly  dig  the  ground  and  incorporate 
some  slaked  lime  and  soot,  say,  at  about  the  rate  of  4  or. 
or  5  or.  of  lime  to  the  square  yard,  and  a  good  dusting  of 
soot.  Tho  latter  should  remain  near  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure 
would  also  be  moot  beneficial. 

Violet-bed  (R.  P.).—V  yon  know  that  the  plants 
would  continue  to  grow  during  winter,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  make  the  bed  now  ;  hut,  of  course, 
such  a  bed  could  not  be  expected  to  compare  with  one 
made  in  April  last  for  instance.  You  do  not  say  If  the 
intention  Is  to  make  extra  large  plants  by  planting  now, 
or  whether  you  wish  the  plants  for  open-air  flowering  or 
for  frame  work  and  winter  flowering.  If  for  open  air 
only,  then  the  present  time  may  be  more  suitable  In  your 
ts&Ly  Itfi-TOli  Irs'rok  and  winter  flowering,  we  should 
before  It  was  required 
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Tuberous  Begonias  (C.  (Mire).— You  gain  nothing 
by  sowing  in  the  autumn,  ns  you  have  to  keep  the  tubers 
growing  when  they  should  be  at  rest.  Sow  early  in  tho 
hew  year  and  treat  well  during  the  summer,  and  you  will 
get  strong  tubers  that  should  be  dried  oil  in  the  autumn 
and  repotted  the  following  spring.  These  you  will  find 
will  flower  well  the  second  year.  If  you  have  too  many 
for  pots  you  should  plant  the  surplus  out  in  the  open  air, 
lifting  these  in  the  autumn,  and  storing  in  dry  sand  in 
any  frost-proof  place. 

Chrysanthemum  buds  malformed  ((■'.  /•'. 
James).— Vie  have  carefully  inspected  the  shoots  sent  to 
us,  and  we  cannot  trace  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  leaf- 
"nist"  you  seem  to  think  they  are  affected  by.  The 
malformation  of  tho  buds  you  may  safely  attribute  to 
insect  pests,  and  green-fly  seeins'to  have  been  busy.  On 
looking  closely  into  the  badly-formed  buds  we  were  able 
to  trace  the  green-fly  upon  them,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
this  is  largely  responsible  for  your  failure.  Under  the 
circumstances,  you  should  fumigate  your  greenhouse. 
We  can  ipiite  understand  plants  in  the'  open  being  simi¬ 
larly  attacked,  the  in  Id  and  stuffy  weather  of  late  being 
largely  responsible  for  their  condition. 

Heating  by  oil-stove  (It.  A.  D.).—' The  principle 
of  heating  greenhouses  by  means  of  oil-stoves  (eaves  at 
present  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  the  difficulty  being  to 
counteract  the  fumes  and  the  extreme  dryness  set  up 
thereby.  In  the  case  of  your  dish  of  water,  we  fear  that 
the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  disease,  as  steam  in  any 
ipiantity  during  severe  weather  will  render  tho  plants  very 
susceptible  to  front.  The  best-  arrangements  we  have 
seen  is  a  small  lioiler  heated  by  a  lamp,  and  from  the 
boiler  two  or  more  hot-water  pines  extend.  The  greatest 
care  must  Ik-  taken  to  keep  the  lamps  well  trimmed,  as  by 
so  doing  tho  danger  from  fumes  is  greatly  lessened.  The 
plants  should  lie  kept  as  dry  as  Is  consistent  with  safety 
during  frost. 

The  Wickenden  Weed  Eradlcator  (//.  .S'. 
Bare). — We  think  you  are  in  error  in  referring  to  a 
previous  mention  of  this  instrument  as  an  "advertise¬ 
ment,"  as  that  would,  of  course,  have  given  you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  ask  for.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  tell  you 
who  is  the  patentee  or  vendor.  We  saw  it  in  use  on  the 
Surbiton  Recreation  (.round  recently,  and  the  worker 
told  us  that  It  was  singularly  efficient  In  destroying  large 
Weeds.  It  was  evident  that  an  active  person  could,  with 
its  aid,  destroy  thousands  during  the  day.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  syringe,  with  sharp- 
pointed  nor-ule,  which  is  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the 
weed,  when  it  then  cmll*  a  discharge  of  weed  killer 
liquid.  It  could  bo  worked  by  a  woman  or  a  lad  easily. 

Tea  Roses  near  the  Dnrham  coast  (//.  .V.  G.). 
— You  have  certainly  provided  the  few  Tea  Roses  with  a 
very  snug  spot.  If  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  all 
the  varieties  you  name  should  succeed  very  well,  suppos¬ 
ing  you  hod  the  soil  well  prepared  beforehand.  Jean 
Kucher  Is  rather  hard  to  open  in  wet  weather,  its  budsniul 
blossoms  being  so  very  double.  Ilail  you  put-  this  variety 
and  Pcrlo  des  .lanlins  at  the  foot  of  a  west  or  south  wall, 
you  would  have  hail  a  more  certain  success  with  these  two 
kinds  than  is  possible  when  planted  in  the  open  borders. 
The  plants  should  lie  earthed  up  with  ordinary  soil,  nml 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  If  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  very  severe  some  dry  straw  or  Bracken  l-'ern  stuck 
among  the  branches  is  a  good  additional  protection  to  Tea 
Itoscs. 

Climbers  for  a  verandah  (,l/r«.  Whittaker).— It 
is  very  questionable  whether  Tropmoluins  would  answer 
your  purpose,  as  there  is  such  a  distance  to  be  covered 
before  the  plants  could  branch  out,  and  their  i>oriod  of 
liciiuty  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  summer  months. 
We  should  say  that  climbers  of  a  ]>crmanent  character 
would  be  better,  and  of  them  you  have  a  considerable 
choice.  Passiflora  comilca  and  its  white-flowered  variety 
Constance  Elliot,  the  scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Ixmt- 
■'era  scmpervlrens),  Ixmicera  jsponica,  Clematis  of  different 
sorts,  particularly  the  spring-flowering  Clematis  montana 
and  the  rich  purple  Jockmani,  tho  pure  white  Josminum 
officinale  and  the  winter-flowering  J.  nudiflorum,  l-'or- 
sythia  suspensa,  Tecoma  radicans,  and  Villa  h Herophy  lla 
h'lmulifolia,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  blue  berries  during 
the  autumn  months,  are  all  good.  Concerning  a  climbing 
Rose  the  choice  is  great,  but  W.  A.  Richardson  is  a  general 
favourite  and  should  suit  you. 

Palms  unhealthy  (S.  lline).— In  nil  probability 
your  Palms  have  been  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  and  thus 
cause  tho  unhealthy  colour.  If  the  roots  have  not  suffered, 
they  will  gradually  regain  their  green  tint,  if  watered 
when  necessary  with  weak  soot-water,  while  some  of  the 
patent  manures  ate  quicker  in  their  action.  A  very  good 
manure  is  Htanden's,  which  is  very  conveniently  sold  in 
canisters.  This  manure,  if  applied  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions,  will  soon  restore  the  colour  of  your  plants.  If 
the  leaves  are  regularly  washed,  both  on  the  upper  surface 
and  underneath,  with  warm  soapy  water,  this  will  also 
tend  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  In  the  case  of  many 
Palms,  the  roots  are  of  a  deep,  descending  nnture,  hence 
the  major  portion  twist  around  the  bottom  of  the  pot  nnd 
sometimes  lift  the  ball  of  earth  altogether.  Such  being 
the  case,  they  suffer  from  drought  quicker  than  many 
subjects  ;  but  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  sodden  condition,  as  drainage  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  Overpot¬ 
ting,  too,  must  lie  guarded  against. 

Sweet  Briers  to  replace  Thorn  hedge 
(r.  M.  U  ).— You  could  plant  nothing  more  beautiful  and 
useful  to  form  a  fairly  close  hedge  at  the  top  of  the  Grass 
bank  than  Sweet  Briers,  especially  if  you  mix  In  with  the 
common  variety  some  of  the  charming  hybrids  of  Lord 
Penzance's  raising.  Plant  alternately  the  common  Sweet 
Brier,  Meg  Merrilees,  and  Amy  Uobsart,  and  you  will  have 
in  a  year  or  two  a  fine  hedge.  The  Thorns  should  lie  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  ground  dug  2  feet  (i  ire-lies  deep,  taking 
care  to  throw  out  any  old  roots  you  come  across.  If 
possible,  make  the  bank  level  on  the  top.  oven  if  only  a 
foot  wide,  plant  the  Briers  about  I  foot  0  inches  apart, 
and  next  spring  cut  them  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground  ;  afterwards  allow  them  to  grow  almost  as  they 
like,  save  occasional  thinning  and  trimming  of  straggling 
shoots.  At  the  foot  of  this  Grass  bank  you  might  plant 
one  or  two  of  the  Rosa  Wichurinna  tribe,  such  as  the  type, 
Jersey  Beauty,  and  Ruby  Queen.  By  so  doing-yon  would 
add  a  distinct  and  beauflful  feature  to  thif  part  aOTVC-m 
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Dropping  a  greenhouse  ( B.  S.).—' You  must  not 
expect  to  get  too  much  out  of  a  greenhouse  20  feet  by 
9  feet.  If  you  fill  it  with  pot  plants  you  can  have  nothing 
else.  II  you  plant  climbers  in  it,  such  os  Roses,  Passion¬ 
flowers,  Lonlceras,  or  similar  free-growing  things,  you  will 
make  much  shade  beneath,  in  which  only  Kerns  would 
grow.  If  you  plant  in  it  at  one  enil  a  Vine,  and  carry  a 
single  rod  along  the  root,  that  will  not  give  much  shade, 
and  you  may  grow  Roses  in  large  pots  or  planted  out  as 
hushes.  If  you  covered  the  root  with  Vines  yon  could  not 
grow  anything  else  beneath  in  the  summer.  If  you  keep 
the  rool  free  Irom  cover  you  could  plant  a  Peach  and  a 
Nectarine-tree  against  the  back  wall,  which  i*  12  feet  in 
height,  and  if  proper! v  cared  for  would  be  very  profitable. 
With  those  you  would  have  in  front  low  stages  or  shelves. 
Kruil- trees  in  pots  you  could  not  manage.  If  you  had 
them  in  pots  in  ipiantity  you  could  (ruit  .Strawberries  in 
the  house. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Llquldambar  (I.iquidamhar  styraciflua).— 
I  enclose  some  leaves  of  the  liquid  amliar,  also  aome  seeds 
of  the  same.  I  have  known  the  tree— a  very  old  one— lor 
thirty  years,  and  never  saw  the  seed  before.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  it  often  seeds,  nnd  if  the  seed  would  grow? 
— M.  E,  M.,  Xewhousc,  Salisbury. 

Eugenia  Ugnl(//.  D  FX— This,  belonging  to  the 
Myrtle  family,  is  a  native  of  Chili.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
degree  of  hardiness  as  the  Myrtle,  and  its  fruit  is  highly 
esteemed  in  its  native  country.  Tho  fruit  when  grown  in 
this  country  is  glossy  black  when  ripe,  with  an  agreeable 
flavour  and  perfume,  ft  will  only  succeed  in  the  open  in 
the  inoro  favoured  districts  of  Ireland  and  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  In  the  winter  garden  at  Kew  there 
used  to  lie  some  bushes  of  it  that  annually  bore  fine  crops 
of  fruit. 

Gorse  hedge  (flex).— Your  seedling  (iorso  sown  to 
form  a  hedge  should  lie  thinned  out  to  some  9  inches  to 
12  inches  apart,  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  strong, 
sturdy  growth.  II  left  too  thick  the  plnnts  will  only 
starve.  Keep  tho  ground  about,  tho  hedge  well  hoed  and 
free  from  weeds.  Do  not  clip  double  Gorse.  It  does  not 
grow  rapidly,  but  naturally  very  dense.  II  you  clip  it  you 
will  cut  aw  ay  much  of  the  flower-producing  shoots.  If  the 
hushes,  later,  seem  getting  too  big,  lietter  don  a  pair  of 
stout  leather  gloves,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  hack  some 
of  the  branches,  merely  thinning  them.  Of  course,  a  dorse 
hedge,  when  tall  and  thick  enough,  maybe  clipped  once 
a  year  in  J  uly. 

Planting  for  a  blind  (.Viz).— As  your  object  seems 
to  lie  to  get  trees  up  (airly  rapidly,  yet  to  lie  flowering 
trees  that  will  furnish  a  break  or  blind,  you  should  plant 
double  soxrlet  and  pink  ThoriiB,  Snowy  Mespilus,  scarlet 
Horse  Chestnut,  Laburnum,  Bird  Cherry,  and  tho  pink 
double  Cherry  ;  also,  between  them,  lilacs  and  such 
strong-growing  flowering  shrubs  as  tho  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelplms  grand  itlorus),  and  Spire  a  arlinfolia ;  with, 
in  front,  Mahonia  Aquifolia,  Iterheria  Darwini,  I -Hires- 
tinus,  variegated  Auoubas,  with  one  male  plant.  Flower¬ 
ing  Currants,  Korsylhia  suspensa,  anil  others.  Ill  this 
way  1011  could  have  your  border  in  time  very  gay  witli 
bloom  lor  a  long  season.  You  say  nothing  ns  to  lenglli  or 
width  of  the  ground  you  propose  to  plant. 

Climbers  for  fence  (Cambs)  —Kor  your  fence  lac- 
ing  west  you  have  an  ample  choice  of  climbing  plants, 
such  as  Clematis,  the  varieties  of  which  nro  almost  In¬ 
numerable.  Climbing  Roses,  too,  may  be  recommended, 
mid  also  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Konythia  suspensa, 
Ccanothus,  nnd  the  showy,  vigorous-growing  Wistaria 
sinensis.  All  of  them  arc  beautiful  flowering  subjects; 
but  for  your  eastern  feneo  you  will  have  lo  depend  more 
on  plants  remarkable  (or  their  foliage.  There  arc  now  so 
many  distinct  and  highly  ornamental  Ivies  that  you 
might  clothe  the  fence  facing  east  with  Ivies  alone.  Tile 
l-'iro  Thorn  (Crataigus  Pyracrantha)  would  also  do  well 
lacing  the  east,  and  Its  berries  would  form  a  bright  winter 
feature,  while  as  a  companion  Cotoneaster  microphylln, 
with  brownish-crimson  berries,  might  lie  planted. 

The  Arbor-vltte  (Thuja)  (S.  Joslin).— The  Thujas, 
natives  of  North  America,  and  the  Biotas  from  China  and 
Japan  are  both  known  by  the  name  of  Arbor-vit®.  In 
size,  too,  they  vary  greatly,  some  being  timber  trees, 
while  otlicrs  are  quite  dwarf.  Of  the  Thuja,  or  American 
Arbor-vitin,  good  large-growing  kinds  are  T.  Isabbi,  T. 
i.obbi  gracilis,  T.  ocoldentalis  Vcrvmncana,  ami  T.  plicata. 
Dwarfer  forms  of  the  above  arc  T.  occidentals  Klwangcri- 
ana,  T.  occidentals  Iloveyi,  and  T.  plicata  dumosa.  The 
Chinese  Arbor-vit®,  Biota  orientals,  lias  many  varieties, 
the  best  of  the  larger  growers  being  B  orientuils  itself,  B. 
orientals  jiponlca,  and  B.  orientals  pcndula.  Dwarfer 
kinds  are  uurca  (the  golden  Arbor-vltm),  clogantlssimn, 
scmpcraurcscens,  nnd  Zuecariniana. 

FRUIT. 

Planting  Raspberries  (.Venm).— It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  you  should  have  had  sent  you  old  stools  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  rather  than  young,  well-rooted  canes.  We  fear  it 
will  bo  useless  to  plant  such.  In  any  ease.  If  you  do. 
divide  them  bo  that  each  cane  is  separated,  with  some 
roots,  from  tho  obi  stool,  which  is  worthless.  Plant  those 
single  canes  in  clum|>s  of  three,  angle-wise,  in  rows  I  foot 
apart,  the  clumps  being:) feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Small, 
well-rooted  caries,  free  from  the  old  stools,  would  have 
been  much  lietter.  You  will  in  any  case  have  lo  cut 
your  caucs  down  nearly  to  the  ground  in  April,  to  cause 
new  canes  or  suckers  to  form.  I  lave  the  ground  trenched 
aud  well  manured. 

Mulberry-tree  casting  Its  fruit  (•/.  D.)  — That 
your  Mulberr,' -tree  roots  are  suffering  either  from  drought 
just  at  the  fruiting  time,  or  from  want  of  manure,  seems 
to  bo  the  cause  ol  tho  fruits  falling  prematurely.  Natu¬ 
rally,  these  trees  like  a  position  whero  the  soil  is  Just 
moderately  moist  nnd  retentive.  We  advise  you  to  give 
the  roots  a  heavy  watering  now  nml  once  or  twice  during 
the  winter,  liocaiise  it  will  materially  help  the  fruit -buds 
to  plump  up  -and  become  fertile.  ai~u  place  round  the 
tree  a  heaty  mulch  of  long-manure  in  the  spring  to  lie 
during  tho  summer.  That  should  extend  some  t  feet  or 
6  feet  from  the  stem.  You  should,  if  the  summer  bo  dry, 
give  a  thorough  soaking  to  the  roots  once  or  twiro  w  hilst 
the  fruits  arc  swelling. 
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SHORT  REPLIES. 

Amy  G.  Burn  'll. — The  best  and  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  fumigate  the  house  in  which  your  Abutiion  which  is 
eaten  up  with  green-fly  is,  and  on  the  following  morning 

to  syringe  it  well,  so  as  to  wash  off  the  insects. - ima- 

ranth.— Cover  up  the  roots  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  coal- 
ashes,  and  then  divide  in  the  spring.  la-nve  your  Liliums 

where  they  are. - II.  Drew.— Your  best  plan  will  lie  to 

grub  up  the  tree,  as  cutting  off  the  top  will  not  kill  it. 

- il.  M.  Acton.— You  do  not  say  whether  you  shifted 

your  plnnts  on  ss  they  increased  in  size.  To  bloom  them 
well  they  require  pots  not  less  than  0  inches  ill  diameter, 

in  which  size  they  should  now  lie. - G.  A.  B.— See  reply 

to  “  Enquirer,”  in  our  issue  of  November  24,  p.  505. - A 

Constant  Header. — You  should  send  your  query  to  Farm 

and  Uom’,  published  at  this  office. - 0.  Olire.—Yts, 

your  seedling  Slophanotis  will  bloom  when  it  gets  suffice 

ently  strong. - An  A matcur.— Kindly  say  if  you  mean 

Orchids,  and  what  kinds,  whether  cool  or  otherwise,  you 

prefer. - K.  G.—Vie  havo  examined  the  leaves  sent  and 

find  that  thrips  is  the  cause,  showing  that  the  plants  are 
being  kept  too  dry,  lioth  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmos- 

Shere. - T.  T.  Whittell.  —  See  note  in  our  issue  of 

eptember  8  on  llsdychiuin  coronarium,  p.  36S. - U.  It. 

— We  should  say  you  have  no  ground  for  protest  as  long 

as  the  plants  were  grown  by  the  exhibitor. - Waller  M. 

Simpson.  —  Sec  reply  re  fruit  storing  in  our  issue  of 
September  15,  p.  379.  We  will  deal  with  your  query  more 

fully  in  a  coming  iasne. - Krin.— The  beet  and  only 

thing  you  can  do  is  to  put  up  wire  netting  to  keep  out  the 
rabbits.  Dressings  such  as  you  suggest  only  kill  the  trees. 
- A  Reader. — Your  Cabbage  leaf  is  covered  with  green¬ 
fly.  The  plants  are  evidently  in  n  very  weak  condition. 
In  onler  to  have  Mint  at  the  lime  you  wish  you  must  put 
it  into  heat.  Ol  course,  you  can  get  it  earlier  by  frame 

Sroteotion,  hut  much  depends  on  the  weather. - M re.  H, 

anders.— Your  Celery  has  bolted,  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
some  check  in  its  younger  stage,  or  it  may  be  through 
lack  of  moisture  when  planted  out.  It  may  have  been 
earthed  up  when  dry  at  the  roots,  Which  often  cau*i» 
this. - n .  B.  Colwell. — Your  Grapes  are  evidently  suffer¬ 

ing  from  an  attack  of  mildew.  There  are  also  traces  of 
red-spider  on  the  footstalk,!  of  the  berries.  Kindly  send 
some  of  the  leaves,  as,  also,  further  particulars  as  to  where 

grown,  etc. - Starting.— You  cannot  tlo  better  than 

plant  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  taking  out  a  station  about 
2.)  feet  deep,  putting  in  some  rough  bricks,  etc.,  lor  drain¬ 
age,  and  then  filling  in  with  good  soil  before  planting. - 

R.  S.—Vic  would  advise  you  to  fill  the  beds  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  ol  the  best  Tea  and  Monthly  Roses. - Inane  Hill.— 

Your  query  was  answered  very  fully  in  our  issue  ol 
Nov  24,  p.  512. Rote.— We  never  heard  of  the  name 

Sou  mention- - A.  J.  Roberts. — They  will  do  no  harm, 

nt  lor  the  sake  of  tidiness  it  is  advisable  to  clear  them 

off. - M.  A.— Quite  impossible  to  name  unless  you  send 

us  good  specimens. - II.  W  Goodrich. — We  sec  no 

reason  why  the  Rose  you  mention  should  not  succeed  in 
the  position  you  refer  to  if  you  give  it  a  good  larder  to 

begin  with,  also  secingthat  Hie  drainage  is  good. - B.  S. 

—Now  that  growth  is  appearing  you  ought  to  water  it, 
licing  careful  that  the  soil  docs  not  get  too  wet  at  first. 


*,•  Any  communications  renpeetiivi  plants  or  f mils 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Eeiroii  «/  Gakukm.'u 
Ii.m  stiiATBU,  J7,  Southimplo  i-strect.  Strand,  W.C.  Ko 
more  than  Jo ur  kinils  of  fruits  or  flowers  for  naminy 
should  be  tent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— N.  Joslin.— I,  Abies  (I’iec*) 
cephalonica ;  2,  Wcllingtonla  gigantea  ;  3,  Cupressua  Law- 

sotiiana;  4,  Cupressus  Igiwsoniana. - Jack.—l,  Spar- 

mannia  nlrieana  ;  2  and  4,  Cyperus  altci  nifolins  ;  3,  (in- 
villca  rolmsta ;  5,  Acer  sp. ;  0  and  7.  Send  better  »!«■'  i- 
mens;  cannot  name  from  leaves  only. - G.  B.,  Kensing¬ 
ton.— Andromeda  floribunda. - Anon.  —  Green  leaf. 

Myrtle  leaf  apparently ;  other  Japanese  Honeysuckle 

(Lonicera  aureo  reticulata). - It.  C.— Schizostylis  coc- 

cinca. - Enquirer,  /•'.  II.  C.— Wc  cannot  name  florist'1 

flowers.  Your  Kerns  are  both  crested  varieties  of  I’teils 

erotica. - U.  Tritte.— Agatlica  cmlcstis. - dikriotn 

One.— 1,  Begonia  nitida ;  2,  Begonia  mctallica ;  3,  Evi¬ 
dently  a  Justicia,  send  in  flower;  4,  Habrothainn  is 

elegans, - A.  T.  X.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name 

florists'' flow-era.  Tho  bulb  Is  Ornithogalum  •cllloidrs. - 

B.  J .  6'.— Wc  cimiot  umlcrtako  to  name  florists'  flowers. 

- J.  II.— 1.  Ophlopogon  Jaburan  varlcgatum  ;  2.  Trades- 

cautia  virginica;  3,  Oxalis  Ortgiesi. - C.  Jones.— 1, 

Tradescantia  zebrlnn  ;  2.  Plect  ran  thus  sp  ;  3,  Seduni  car- 
neum  varlcgatum;  4,  The  Artillery -plant  (l’ilca  mueooJO); 

5,  Scdum  aizoidcuiu  vuriegatuni  :  «,-  Rlvlna  humilis. - 

Mrs.  K errant  Jones.— Aster  horizontalU. - S.  S.  A.— 1, 

Lycasto  sp.,  send  a  flower;  2,  Cylisus  race  moms ;  3, 
Acacia  arrnata ;  4,  Send  belter  specimen  ;  5,  LibonU 
floribunda.  The  leaves  of  your  Pancratium  are  eaten  up 
with  thrips  and  red-spider  through  keeping  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  too  dry. Rose.— Aster  ericoides. — 

//.  I).  /-'.—Pink  flower,  Krnnooa  appendiculata ;  olhfr 
next  week. 

Names  of  fruits.—  Little  B.  Morris.— Impossible  to 

say  unless  wc  can  see  a  fruit.- - S.  .1.  McCowcn.— Pears,  1. 

Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  2,  Brown  Beurrd :  3,  Rotten, — 
F.,  II-.  I).  Bint'  o.  l,  Lamb  Abbey  I'earmnlri  ;  Maltster; 

3.  Yellow  Ingestrc;  4,  Golden  llorvey. - ’/'.  S.  Heath 

1,  Sops  in  Wine  ;  2.  Early  Red  Calvillc,  svn  Cabille 

rouge  precooe. - M.  II.  14'.— 5,  Brow  n  Beurre  (7).  fruit 

partly  rotten  ;  7,  Bergamotte  Cadctte. - Re r  II.  J.  S. 

II lithe.— ‘ The  Apple  is  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  and  will 

keep  to  the  end  of  the  year. - Mrs.  Dynond.-A,  Sou- 

veiiir  du  Congri-j,  a  fruit  produced  by  a  second  crop  .  2. 
Aston  Town;  3,  lielllssimo  d'lliver  (stewing);  4,  Not 
recognised.  C.  /'.  Swaton.  1,  Tyler's  Kernel:  2,  John 
Apple;  3,  New  Northern  Greening  ;  I,  Golden  Noble;  5. 
Magnum  Bonuui  ;  9,  Probably  a  local  variety,  not  recog¬ 
nised. - Minor  A.  U.  S  Apples,  77.  Two  fruits  under 

this  number,  Stamford  Pippin  ;  79.  Old  Northern  Green¬ 
ing  ;  Pears,  74,  General  Toaleben ;  77,  Kieffer. - U.'l./I 

—Apple  Beauty  of  Hants;  Pear  Glou  Morcoau. - Brin. 

—Impossible  to  name  from  such  specimens.  — John 
Kckford.  —  Pears,  1,  Doyenne  du  Cornice;  2,  Bourn! 
Hardv ;  Apple  Eeklinville  Seedling. - A.  Pidyeon.— 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


OBBTlANTHIHam. 

PREPARING  PLANTS  FOR  CUTTINGS. 
Ah  soon  as  the  plants  have  dono  flowering  they 
thould  be  cut  down  and  the  cuttings  prepared 
-for  supplying  the  plants  which  are  to  flower 
next  season.  Whore  a  collection  is  grown  on 
what  is  termed  the  largo  bloom  mothod,  the 
plants  are  generally  packed  closely  together 
previous  to  coming  into  flower,  so  that  as  many 
(8  possible  can  bo  got  into  the  smallest  space. 
The  consequ«nco  of  this  is  that  the  suckers 
which  aro  t*)  supply  the  stock  for  another 
<easou  are  weakly  and  unable  to  produce  suit¬ 
able  cuttings.  Directly  the  flowers  are  faded 
ut  the  stems  down  close  to  the  soil  in  the  case 
if  those  varieties  that  produce  cuttings  freely. 
Sorts  that  are  shy  growing,  or  new  or  scarce 
.varieties  of  which  it  may  ho  diflioult  to  obtain 
i  sufficient  stock  of  good  cuttings,  should  not  bo 
•nt  down  lower  than  within  2  feet  of  the  soil, 
iittines  produced  from  tho  stem  are  not  nearly 
-to  good  os  thoso  taken  at  a  distance  from  tho 
item,  but  stem  cuttings  must  in  some  cases  bo 
secured,  or  none  at  all  may  be  available.  The 
objection  to  stem  cuttings  is  that  plants  so 
created  are  liable  to  show  flower-buds  pre¬ 
maturely,  in  some  instances  as  soon  as  the 
plants  commence  to  grow. 

Tho  best  position  for  tho  stools  is  any  cool- 
house  where  tho  plants  can  he  placed  ns  close  to 
I  ho  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  tho  growths 
becoming  weakly.  No  situation  is  better  for 
them  than  a  vinery  or  Peach-house  at  rest 
whore  plenty  of  light  can  he  hod  now  that  the 
foliago  of  tho  Vinos  or  Peaches  has  fallen. 
Make  up  over  tho  vinery  border  a  temporary 
stage,  on  which  the  plants  are  placed,  and  get 
nn  abundance  of  light  and  air,  which  induco  a 
stocky  growth.  Home  growers  place  the  old 
roots  in  cold-frames,  which  answer  very  well, 
.except  in  the  case  of  severe  frost,  when  tho 
-plants  need  protection  or  tho  young  growths 
Mill  be  injurod.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
j  some  varieties  throw  up  cuttings  very  freely,  so 
,)  much  so  that  they  become  crowded,  and  if 
i  allowed  to  remain  so  the  cuttings  become  very 
weak,  and  consequently  not  at  all  desirable  for 
stock.  In  this  cane  thinning  the  cuttings  should 
tie  resorted  to,  removing  tho  tallest  and 
weakest,  and  retaining  just  enough  for  the 
purpose  required. 

Some  varieties  will  refuse  to  throw  up  a 
single  cutting.  In  this  case  loosen  tho  surface- 
ioil,  and  if  the  roots  are  bare  through  the  con¬ 
tinued  drenching*  of  water  given  previous  to 
the  plants  blooming,  cover  the  roots  with  light 
gritty  soil,  composed  principally  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  Examine  the  drainage  to  make  sure 
that  the  plants  are  not  water-logged,  and  give 
occasional  waterings  of  weak  liquid- manure, 
which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  growths. 
Water  must  be  given  carefully,  as  too  much 
causes  a  yellow,  sickly  growth  which  must  be 
avoided.  Those  plants  that  do  not  show  signs 
of  any  cuttings  at  all  must  bo  placed  in  a  gentlo 
bottom  heat,  and  tho  stems  syringed  occasi 


ally.  Those  starting  freely  into  growth  will 
not  require  any  heat,  but  merely  protection 
from  frost,  "with  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Green-fly  occasionally  attacks  the 
points  of  tho  shoots,  and  can  easily  ho  got  rid  of 
by  fumigating  with  Tobacco,  or,  if  not  con¬ 
venient  to  fumigate  the  house,  dust  the  shoots 
affected  with  Tobacco  powder,  and  afterwards 
syringe  the  shoots  to  clear  them  from  both  fly 
and  powder. 

A  capital  method  of  securing  a  stock  of  cut¬ 
tings  of  any  new  or  scarce  variety  is  to  strike 
the  side  shoots  that  are  often  produced  in  excess 
during  May  and  June  when  the  plants  are 
grown  for  large  blooms.  Many  side  snoots  that 
are  produced  at  that  time  anil  are  generally 
thrown  away  do  well  if  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  in  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat  until  rooted,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a 
cold-frame.  As  soon  as  tho  pots  aro  well  filled 
with  roots  shift  the  plants  into  A- inch  pots, 
using  moderately  rich  soil  and  pressing  it  down 
firmly,  thus  inducing  a  short,  stocky  growth. 
Stand  tho  plants  out-of-doors,  allowing  one 
stem  only  to  grow  from  each  plant.  According 
to  the  variety,  the  plants  will  grow  from  1  foot 
to  -I  feet  high  and  produco  one  blot. m.  They 
will  be  useful  for  side  stages  or  where  dwarf 

Silants  aro  required.  Directly  the  blooms  have 
aded  cut  the  plants  down  close  to  the  soil,  and 
cuttings  of  a  short,  stocky  nature  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  As  tho  main  object  in  growing  the 
plants  in  this  manner  is  to  obtain  good  cuttings 
rather  than  large  blooms,  any  side  Bhoots  are 
removed  during  tho  time  summer  growth  is 
being  made,  thus  concentrating  tho  whole  energy 
of  tho  plant  into  the  stem  anil  the  roots. 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums  in  Peach  houses. 

— The  worst  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the  rage 
for  Chrysanthemums  have  been  Peach-trees, 
Vines,  and  fruit-trees  under  glass  generally.  In 
many  gardens  there  is  not  half  enough  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  hundreds — and  in  some  cases 
thousands— of  Chrysanthemums  grown  without 
encroaching  on  tho  fruit  houses,  every  inch  of 
bonier  being  in  many  instances  blocked  up  with 
the  plants.  Sometimes  they  are  set  on  tho 
hare  soil,  the  pots  touching  oach  other,  in  which 
case  the  top  .'1  inches  or  t  inches  of  the  Peach 
border  become,  by  tho  time  tho  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  aro  removed,  a  soddoned  mass  — the  very 
thing  that  should  bo  avoided  if  healthy,  fruitful 
Peach-trees  aro  desired.  Even  whore  the  pots 
are  arranged  on  bricks,  tiles,  or  boards,  the 
presence  of  the  plants  in  tho  house  renders  the 
atmosphere  stuffy  and  unhealthy  at  a  time 
when  o  free  and  bracing  current  of  fresh  air  is 
needed  to  harden  and  mature  the  wood. 
Exposure  to  a  moderate  amount  of  frost  during 
November  and  December  is  of  immense  benefit 
to  Peach-trees  under  glass,  yet  on  account  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  the  ventilators 
have  to  be  closed  if  frost  threatens.  When 
crowded  into  vineries  at  rest  the  evil  is  just  as 
great,  tho  Chrysanthemums  for  the  time  having 
the  preference. — S. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  lato- 

njng  s  of  Chrysanthemums  have 


now  become  very  popular,  and  those  who  have 
their  glasshouses  filled  with  Chrysanthemums 
now  coming  into  bloom  will  havo  a  good  display 
in  December,  and  with  care  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  decorations  may  bo  largely  composed 
of  Chrysanthemums.  I -ate  varieties  are  now 
very  numerous,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  tho 
minor  details  of  culture  in  retarding  their 
season  of  blooming,  while  late  stopping  of  the 
shoots  makes  considerable  difference.  I  stop 
most  of  the  late  sorts  in  July,  and  in  August  or 
September,  if  they  seem  to  be  getting  too  for¬ 
ward,  partially  lift  them,  so  as  to  check  the 
growth.  Keeping  them  out-of-doors  os  late  as 
possible  is  another  important  matter,  but  tho 
flowers  of  the  white  varieties  will  not  6tand 
many  dogrees  of  frost,  and  even  in  the  south  of 
England  we  havo  to  place  them  under  glass 
about  the  first  week  in  November.  Keep  the 
lights  fully  open  day  and  night  if  thero  is  no 
frost,  for  if  dry  they  stand  a  good  deal  more 
cold  than  when  the  blooms  are  wet.  For  cut¬ 
ting,  inedium-si/«d  blooms  aro  the  best,  and 
light,  thin-petalled  sorts  do  not  suffer  from 
damp  like  broad,  heavy- petal  led  sorts.  A 
light,  dry  atmosphere  and  little  water  at  the 
roots  after  this  dato  are  the  main  points  of 
culture  for  Christmas  bloom.— .1.  G.,  Gosport. 

Chrysanthemums  —  how  to  grow 
planta  with  six  to  twelve  blooms 

(J.  //.  R. ). — Your  request  is  a  difficult  ono  to 
answer  satisfactorily  in  a  short  paragraph.  You 
ask  also  for  tho  plants  to  develop  first  crown- 
buds  to  the  number  named  in  the  heading  by 
the  date  of  tho  Novomlier  shows.  Wo  cannot 
do  this  very  well,  hut  wo  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  the  blooms  by  the  period  named,  and  in  the 
numbers  you  require.  You  should  insert  tho 
cuttings  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  tho  plants 
inay  ho  stopped  in  good  timo.  Plants  of 
Souvenir  do  Petite  Anne,  Tatiana,  Mrs.  .Tames 
Reisant,  Annie  Prevost,  Pho'hus,  XV.  Seward, 
Soleil  d'Octohro,  John  Shrimpton,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Viviand  Morel, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Probyn,  Mrs.  Coomlies,  Mrs. 
Rarkley,  and  Kastman  Rell  should  have  the 
points  of  their  shoots  pinched  out  during  the 
early  days  of  April.  From  this  operation  tako 
up  three  or  four  of  the  succeeding  growths,  and 
if  these  do  not  make  a  natural  “  break  "  before 
the  middle  of  July  pinch  out  the  top  of  tho 
growth  again,  taking  up  three  shoots  on  each  of 
the  three  or  four  shoots  taken  up  from  the  first 
pinching,  and  retain  the  buds  next  developing. 
Thero  should  be  about  twolve  blooms,  more  or 
leas,  on  each  plant  os  a  result  of  this  treatment 
by  November.  Mme.  Carnot  and  Mrs.  Mease 
are  usoless  on  a  first  “  crown  "-hud  selection, 
and  must  therefore  be  treated  in  tho  samo  way 
as  those  already  described,  but  the  plants  will 
bo  tall  as  a  consequence.  Western  King, 
Mrs.  C.  Bown,  Little  Noll,  Edith  Daahwood, 
and  Henry  Weeks  should  he  pinched  about  the 
end  of  March,  pinched  as  were  the  others,  and 
second  “crown "-buds  retained. 

Ohrysanthemumn-a  few  good  white  anil 
crimson  Japanese  (J.  II.  It.).— Good  while  Japan. 'in- 
are  represented  by  Jane  Molj  neux,  Florence  Mofvneux 

Kw  In  fl-inch  pots,  one  bloom  on  each  plant),  Kathleen 
era,  Mary  I-eschalles,  and  Queen  of  the  Exe.  Crimsons 
may  be  had  In  the  llonliie.  W.  F.  1).  Smith,  in  ll-lnch  pots  ; 
L.  flumphrarfglRfJ IIU1  lines;  UJOhamberlain,  and  I..  Cromer. 
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It  is  perhap3  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  any 
large  and  ever-growing  race  of  plants  to  know 
what  to  seltct  for  the  best,  as  also  the  most 
likely  to  prove  representative  of  their  kind.  In 
no  group  of  hardy  plmts  is  this  so  exemplified 
as  in  the  now  great  and  important  group  of 
Starworts,  a  group  that,  while  having  been 
known  to  cultivators  through  many  years,  may 
be  said  only  to  have  reached  its  present 
degree  of  prominenco  within  the  past  few  years 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago. 
Rut  while  many  good  kinds  were  then  brought 
to  notice,  it  is  still  equally  clear  that  a  largo 
number  of  improved  forms  have  since  been 
raised  from  seed,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  will,  in  the  future,  bo 
regarded  as  standard  kinds  in  almost  any 
collection  of  merit.  Meanwhile,  however, 
cultivators  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  adhere  to  the 
standard  kinds  of  to  day, 
as  these  being  of  approved 
merit  will  not  fail  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

Quite  recently  some 
notes  appeared  on  the 
more  prominent  European 
Starworts,  some  of  which 
are  indispensable  in  every 
garden.  In  like  degree, 
those  now  to  be  enume¬ 
rated  should  prove  equally 
worthy  for  the  general 
decoration  of  the  garden. 

Dealing  with  the  kinds 
illustrated  to-day,  it  may 
lairly  be  said  these  occupy 
front  rank  among  these 
plants.  The  lower  group 
in  the  picture  represents 
Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus, 
a  kind  not  attaining  more 
than  .1  feet  high  at  any 
time  when  fully  grown. 

Its  clear  and  decided  self 
blue  tone  has,  however, 
giinedforit  many  admi¬ 
rers,  and,  as  implied  in  its 
descriptive  varietal  name, 
the  flowering  is  very 
dense  and  tree.  Being 
comparatively  dwarf  also, 
the  plant  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  a  good  bush 
makes  a  really  tine  display 
in  any  garden.  It  is  one 
of  those  good  kinds  that, 
without  hesitation,  may 
bo  recommended  to  all 
who  prefer  this  beautiful 
race  of  plants.  The  taller 
mass  in  the  background  is 
one  of  the  paniculate 
group,  honco  one  of  re 
snowiest  of  this  sectii  n. 

Another  kind  that  will  at 
once  commend  itself  to  all 
is  a  member  of  the  samo 
section  as  the  first — viz  , 

Novi-Belgii — and  its  varietal  name,  R.  Parker, 
is  somo  proof  of  its  value.  It  is,  however,  less 
compact  in  habit,  yet  its  looseness  is  but  a 
characteristic  feature,  and  a  strong  recommen¬ 
dation  in  its  favour.  The  blossoms  individually 
are  largo  and  soft  lavender  in  colour,  the 
flowering  being  carried  on  profusely  through 
several  weeks.  In  height  it  is  about  4  feet,  or 
rather  more,  and,  in  short,  it  is  likely  to  figure 
among  t  he  more  desirable  of  these  plants  for 
somo  time  to  come.  Another  good  kind,  A. 
Fortune!,  is  shown  alongside,  but  this,  though 
pleasing  and  distinct,  is  less  free  generally. 
Other  good  kinds  in  this  same  soction  are  : 
Berenice,  pale  blue ;  Beatrice,  snow-white ; 
Beauty,  rich  blue ;  Ella,  mauve  ;  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  blue,  with  a  rosy-mauve  shade  ;  John 
Wood,  pure  white,  and  very  good  in  form  ; 
Pleiad,  rosy-purple,  and  remarkably  free  ;  and 
White  Pet,  a  pure  white  form  of  the  last-named 
kind.  In  tho  matter  of 
Cci.Tl vatios,  these  soon  beconio  established 
in  any  ordinary  ga  rden  soil.  Perhaps  the  fear 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  numbers  of  this  (I roup 
is  their  t^  al^i^ptwofrth  a^  ,hi  iQpWjf- 


ing  characteristics  from  tho  root-stock.  This 
spreading  feature  in  tho  ordinary  border  may 
be  easily  guarded  against  by  either  roducing  the 
plants  occasionally  or  by  a  completo  replanting 
every  two  years.  Manure  for  these  free-grow¬ 
ing  and  quickly-spreading  kinds  should  bo 
given  in  small  quantities,  but  a  little  at  plant¬ 
ing  will,  if  the  ground  be  poor,  be  of  consider¬ 
able  assistance.  There  is  no  gain  in  allowing 
tlioso  plants  to  remain  too  long  in  one  position, 
as  by  their  free  growth  the  numerous  stems 
soon  become  crowded  to  an  excess  that  speedily 
imperils  the  flowering.  This,  however,  a  timely 
thinning  or  replanting  will  at  all  times  rectify. 

E. 

Stahwokts  are  par  exrelltnec  the  flowers 
of  September,  and  numerous  are  the  species  and 
varieties  that  decorate  tho  borders  with  their 
suave  colour  gradations,  ranging  in  tint  from 
deep  nurplo  through  infinite  shades  of  mauve, 
lavender,  and  palost  blue  to  white.  Aster 


pal 

Amollus  bessarabicus,  tho  first  of  the  Michael- 


Astor  Novi-Belgii  ilensns  in  the  foreground,  A.  l»vis  hi  bin  1. 


mas  Daisies  to  expand  its  blooms,  commencing 
its  display  early  in  tho  month  of  August,  is  one 
of  tho  most  enduring  of  the  whole  family,  often 
retaining  blossoms  until  late  in  October. 
During  September  this  variety,  with  its  large 
purple  -  bluo,  gold  -  centred  flowers  borne  in 
countless  profusion,  is  a  most  attractive  sight. 
This  Starwort  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
small  gardens,  as,  in  addition  to  its  striking 
decorativo  qualities,  it  possesses  the  additional 
merit  of  being  easily  kopt  within  hounds,  which 
is  far  from  being  tho  caso  with  the  majority  of 
the  perennial  Asters,  many  of  which  are  far  too 
rampant  in  growth  for  small  borders.  A.  acris 
is  effective  for  grouping,  informal  massos  along 
the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  providing  charming 
autumnal  pictures  with  their  dense  sheets  of 
soft  colouring  thrown  up  by  tho  evergreen 
background.  A.  lrevis  and  its  varieties  aroalso 
ornamental,  A.  1.  Apollo  being  especially 
taking.  Of  tho  Novi-Belgii  section  tho  first  to 
open  its  blossoms  is  tho  white  Harpur-Crewe, 
this  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  pure  whito 
varieties.  Tho  centres  of  tho  flow0ra|,aft  ]tbo 
time  of  their  first  «xp^i^jy^(^yep|aw,  la  jit 


soon  assume  a  deep  brown  tint.  Other  g«*j 
but  later  whites  are  niveus  and  polyphylk-. 
A.  N.-B.  Robert  Parker,  which  grows  to  ,i 
height  of  over  (1  feet,  is  without  doubt  the  n:«- 
graceful  of  the  tall-growing  kinds,  bearing  lot 
slender  shoots  with  delicate  side  sprays  studi. 
with  large  pale  mauve  blossoms,  which  are  m 
so  closely  set  as  to  detract  from  its  elegaif 
For  arranging  loosoly  in  tall  vases  this  van-’ 
is  not  to  be  excelled.  In  this  section  Phij| 
and  Autumn  Glory  are  two  good  dark -Horn  : 
forms.  A.  punioeus  pulcherrimus  is  a  robs 
growing  variety,  attaining  a  height  of  fro* 


feet  to  0  feet  and  throwing  up  Uu 
flower-stems,  which  are  smothered  in  a  py 
fusion  of  good-sized  blooms  of  palest  lib 
which  become  white  soon  after  they  arc  fui 
expanded.  Aster  Arcturus  is  an  attractive $ni 
wort  with  deep  purple-blue  flowers  and  alia..-' 
black  stems,  while  A.  cordifolius  and  A.  ronf 
folius  elegans,  tho  former  bearing  counties'  mi. 
white  blooms  on  branching  stems  and  the  hu-r 
blossoms  of  a  pale  mauve  tint,  are  valuable  b  aj 


for  the  border  and  for  supplying  cut  flowen  -J 
eriooides,  with  minute  white  Daisy-like  1W 


.o  VI 

us,  while  ls| 
nd  A.  d,fL-J 
of  the  olid 


8oms  thickly  sot  on  flower-sprays,  whose  fold 
resembles  that  of  the  Heaths  and  is  answen  J 
for  the  plant’s  distinctive  name,  is  one  of  ’.U 
loveliest  of  the  whole  genus,  whilo 
dwarf-growing  A.  dumosus  and 
horizontalis,  the  latter  one 
favourites  in  cottage  gardens,  with  spreYia 
branches  densely  set  with  Bmall  maroon 
white  flowers,  though  not  possessing  the atln 
tions  of  the  earlier-mentioned  varieties,  ik-J 
find  a  place  in  representative  collections  S's| 
worts  of  thoNovio  Anglire  section  aro  scared; 
effective  as  those  of  tho  Novi-Belgii  race,* 
their  foliage  is  denser  and  their  flowers  prole 
in  leRs  abundance.  Their  blossoms  are  oi  w. 
shades  of  purple  and  dull  red,  the  most  sin!  j 
varieties  being  Melpomene,  deep  purple, 
ruber,  rosy  -  crimson.  A.  grandilloius 
scarcely  bo  classed  as  a  September  flower,  -  ^ 
even  during  dry  seasons  in  sunny  gardens  it 
south-west  it  rarely  expands  its  earliest  i 
soms  before  the  concluding  days  of  the  in"i| 
and  is  seldom  at  its  best  much  before  the 
of  October.  It  is,  however,  an  extremely  im 
Borne  plant,  some  of  its  violet-purple,  go'.- 
centred  blooms  attaining  a  diameter  n 
2  inches,  and  remaining  in  beauty,  should 
not  supervene,  until  the  middle  of  Novel 
Aster  (Chrysocoma)  linosyris,  a  plant  lh»; 
found  wild  in  some  parts  of  South  Dsvod,  s 
which  is  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  (Id 
locks,  is  a  particularly  useful  autumnal  »u'-j 
producing  dense  terminal  corymb3  of  b: 
yellow  flowers,  anil  is  often  to  bomet*ii‘- 
cottage  gardens,  though  rarely  to  bo  four.i 
tho  herbaceous  border. 

When  Starworts  are  used  for  indoor  do  q 
tion  it  is  advisable  to  split  up  tho  stem.*! 
length  of  4  inches  or  so  with  a  Bliarp  h 
dividing  the  stalks  into  four  sections  U: 
placing  them  in  water,  as  when  so  treated  ts| 
aro  enabled  to  absorb  moro  moisture  ail 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  far  longer  pei 
than  if  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES 


The  Belladonna  Lily.— Seeing  in  your  lut  »•] 
letter  from  “T.  S.  B.,"  of  Bournemouth,  resped^;- 
flowering  of  the  Belladonna  this  season,  I  beg  t:  ' 
him  (hat  ho  need  not  he  in  any  trouble  about  the  row  ’ 
tho  creepers  preventing  tho  bulbs  f 
there  any  special  manure  needed  ;  | 
ings  are  a  very  suitable  soil  for 
thousands,  and  my  experience 
"T.  8.  B."  hast  year  thev  flowered  abundantly  ;  th»>  -t 
not  five  out  of  one  hundred  bulbs  have  thrown  “I1  “I 
flowers.— J.  C.  Toukin,  SI.  Mary,  Inlet  of  Stilly. 

Killing  perennial  weeds.— I  have  shiftel  Jkj 
a  down  Block  and  lied  Currants  from  what  nut  ' j 
described  as  a  plantation  of  Buttercups  ami  Bind«> I  -!l 
urn  now  anxious  to  clean  the  ground.  My  gudw*'  ^ 
turned  up  and  dug  in  all  the  weeds,  ami  H>3  llu; J? 
application  of  gas-llmc  will  kill  tho  lot.  Is  this  *  ,j 
qulcklimo  do  it,  or  is  hand-picking  the  only  r*n»".1  T 
E.  M.  O. 


[The  suggestion  that  by  dressing  ground  "1'1 
gas-limo  such  weeds  os  Buttercups  and  I’®*! 
weed  would  bo  destroyed  is  a  splendid  one. 
it  is  quito  wrong.  Only  such  a  dressing  of  gH 
lime  as  would  prevent  any  crops  whatever  fn-H 
being  grown  on  the  ground  would  produce 
effect.  Your  wisest  course  would  have 
have  all  these  coarse  weeds  carefully  h**” 
out.  Your  only  hope  of  exterminating 
purely  lies  in  running  the  hoe  over  the  furl*  | 
^  \yeek,  so  that  not  a  leaf  has  a  chance  '■ 
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show,  and  then  tho  weeds  will  ultimately  dio. 
But  you  will,  all  the  same,  if  you  have  Home 
crop  on  the  ground,  find  great  difficulty  in  doing 
that.  Probably  tho  best  course  will  be  to  plant 
Up-to-Date  or  othor  strong-growing  Potato,  the 
tops  of  which  may  help  to  smother  weeds. 
Still,  digging  in  shallow  was  a  mistake.] 

Liming  a  garden.— A  part  ot  my  garden  is  very 
weedy.  It  has  a  low  Apple-trees,  planted,  perhaps,  18  leet 
apart,  and  has  a  Thorn  hedge  on  one  side.  Do  you  adriso 
the  use  o I  quicklime  now,  and,  if  so,  how  near  may  it  bo 
used  to  the  trees  and  hedge  ?  And  will  the  ground  be  usable 
in  the  spring,  when  I  want  to  start  a  Seakale-bcd  ?— 
K.  M.G. 

[We  fear  you  assume  that  lime  as  a  dressing 
on  ground  is  equivalent  to  a  manure  dressing. 
That  is  not  so.  If  your  ground  has  been  freely 
manured  in  the  past,  ana  seems  to  have  become 
highly  charged  with  humus  or  unexhausted 
manure,  then  a  lime  dressing  will  do  great  good, 
as  it  will  liberate  this  humus  ant?  make  it 
readily  available  as  free  food.  But  if  the 
ground  bo  poor,  tho  lime  will  rather  make  it 
poorer,  especially  if  the  soil  be  light.  Yon 
should  have  the  ground  well  forked  over,  and 
tho  weeds  picked  off  and  burnt.  Any  lime¬ 
dressing  applied  should  bo  done  on  a  quiet 
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evening  soon  after  to  help  kill  slugs.  Such  a 
dressing  would  not  destroy  woods  or  materially 
nffect  the  soil.  Tho  spring,  when  slugs  prevail 
and  crops  are  growing,  is  tho  time  to  give  light 
lime  or  soot-dressings.  No  doubt  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  would  do  the  ground  good.] 

Moss  on  lawn.— Could  you  kindly  give  me  Informa¬ 
tion  rcgnrding  Mobs  on  the  law-n  ?  My  lawn  is  composed 
of  a  very  fine  turf,  hut  during  the  last  two  years  Moss  has 
nppeand  and  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  very  soon  little 
Grass  will  be  left.— 8.  K.  I.'stox. 

[Sulphate  of  iron  has  boon  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  destroying  Moss  on  lawns,  tho 
average  quantity  to  be  used  being  (i  lb.  per 
Irt'l  square  yards.  The  host  way  to  use  the 
sulphate  is  in  solution,  thus  distributing  it 
evenly.  The  solution  is  made  in  tho  proportion 
of  1  lb.  of  tho  sulphate  to  2  gallons  of  water. 
It  should  be  mado  in  a  wooden  vessel,  such  as 
an  old  cask,  and,  if  possible,  with  soft  or  rain¬ 
water,  and  also  just  beforo  it  is  used,  as  it  loses 
strength  by  keeping.  Tho  sulphato  can  bo 
applied  at  any  soason  of  tho  year,  and  is  known 
to  bo  acting  effectively  when  tho  Moss  turns 
black,  after  which  it  withers  away.  If  the 
application  has  been  too  woak  thm-A^oss  only 
turns  reddish,  aryl  after  syme  t^n°  r^cy^nq 


itself.  In  this  ease  a  second  application  will  he 
needed.  It  somotimes  happens  that  the  first 
two  applications  are  insufficient,  and  tho  opera¬ 
tion  has  to  be  repeated  tho  following  year.  As 
Moss  generally  indicates  poorness  of  tho  soil,  it 
is  advisable  after  the  Moss  is  destroyed  to  apply 
some  rich  top-dressing,  such  as  wood-ashes, 
loamy  soil,  and  well-rotted  manure  mixed 
together.  ] 

Double  Lily  of  the  Valley— Over  forty  years  ago 
A  friend  of  mine  procured  some  crowns  of  this,  as  far  as  1 
cau  remember,  from  a  nurseryman.  What  seems  strange 
to  me  is  that  I  have  never  once  seen  any  reference  to  it  in 
any  gardening  papers,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
trade  catalogues,  lias  it  gono  out  of  cultivation?  The 
friend  I  refer  to  has  a  large  bed  of  it  still  growing  in  his 
garden.  The  foliage  and  bloom  are  of  a  much  stronger 
growth  than  thoso  of  the  ordinary  single,  anil  lack  the 
gracefulness  of  tho  latter ;  at  the  same  time  It  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.— K.  B.  T. 

Sternbergia  lutea  — This  plant  flowers 
at  a  time  when  the  garden  is  almost  destitute  of 
bloom.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  with  narrow 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  shade,  and  it  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  Crocus,  but  on  closer  inspection  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves  and  Narcissus- 
liko  flower  scape.  In  favourable  situations  it 
grows  to  about  S  inches  in  height,  forming  a 
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bright  tuft  in  tho  dark  days  of  late  October  and 
November.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  thrives 
in  any  soil  or  position.  It  is  well  to  plant 
clumps  in  several  places,  and  thus  prolong  the 
flowering  soason.  I  have  them  planted  whore 
they  have  a  south-western  aspect,  and  in  shade 
under  hardy  Fuchsias.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  somewhat  deep— from  5  inches  to 
6  inches— in  fairly  dry  soil.  Liko  tho  autumn 
Crocus,  they  are  improved  by  a  carpet  of 
Veronica  ropens.  This  keeps  tho  bright  yellow 
flowors  from  being  splashed.  The  flowering 
season  lasts  from  tho  end  of  October  till  well 
into  December,  according  to  position. — .1.  R.  H., 
Park  Villa*,  Oourt-ron-l,  K'l'inm. 

Border  plants  (J.  (/.).— Tho  following 
annuals  would  suit  you  :  Asters  in  variety,  par¬ 
ticularly  thoso  of  tho  Comet  or  Ostrich  Feather 
type ;  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Scabioaa,  Calliopsis  in  variety,  dwarf  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  (,‘olosias  (if  not  too  tender  for  your  dis¬ 
trict),  etc.  By  relying  largely  upon  tho  Astors 
in  their  various  forms  and  shades  of  colour  you 
would  get  a  fine  display  even  from  these 
alqno.  Of  tho  perennials  lor  the  same  time  you 
io  not  a  few  of  the  finer  things  b - L 


condition  as  to  height,  and  certainly  plants  not 
more  than  I }  feet  high  aro  not  tho  best  suited 
to  a  border  of  12  feet  in  width,  unless  you  re¬ 
quired  the  plants  merely  for  the  front  of  tho 
border  in  question.  The  majority  of  lato 
summer-flowering  perennials  aro  rather  tall, 
but  a  few  of  medium  height  are  as  follows  : 
Phlox  ovata,  Helenium  pumilum,  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  Campanula  earpatica,  C.  turbinata, 
C.  t.  pallida,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  grandis  and 
alba,  Catananche  crerulea  and  bieolor,  Zausch- 
neria  californica,  Statico  latifolia,  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  Scabiosa  caueasica,  Physalis  Fran- 
chetti,  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  Hemerocallis, 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  Aster  longifolius  formo- 
sus,  A.  Amellus,  A.  acria,  Geranium  cinereum, 
Erodium  Manescavi,  Erigeron  speciosus,  etc. 
Very  few  of  these  are  so  dwarf  as  you  require, 
but  they  are  certainly  the  dwarfest  in  flower 
during  your  stated  season.  You  may  also  add 
some  oarly-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  such  as 
Mme.  Desgrange  (in  three  shades,  yellow,  white, 
and  golden),  Mme.  M.  Masse  and  its  crimson 
variety,  Ivy  Stark,  Jules  Mary,  La  Vierge,  and 
others.  These  are  about  2  feet  or  2h  feet  high 
and  very  free  flowering. 

Funkias. — Not  many  of  our  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  can  compare  with 
Funkias  in  tlioir  usefulness  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  not  so 
generally  known  as  they  should  be.  I 
have  an  interesting  group  in  one  of 
my  borders,  embracing  such  sorts  as 
tho  old  Sieboldi,  with  broad,  hold 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  pale  lavender, 
fading  almost  to  white ;  laneifolia,  which 
I  use  as  a  front  row  plant  owing  to 
its  dwarfness  and  narrow  foliage. 
Subcordata  spinosa  is  a  pretty  variety 
with  white  blossoms,  and  Fortunci  is 
another  of  tho  broad,  thick  leaved 
sorts,  resembling  Sieboldi  somewhat. 
F.  ovata  undulata  should  be  grown 
where  fiiic-foliaged  plants  are  desired 
in  pots  for  standing  about  groenhouso 
floors  or  for  positions  in  tho  rock 
garden.  It  is  a  white-striped  variety, 
and  shows  up  well  amongst  Fern's, 
Mosses,  ar.d  rock  plants.  A  particularly 
handsome  sort  is  nlbo-marginata,  pos¬ 
sessing  broad  deep  green  leaven  bor¬ 
dered  with  white.  To  say  that  Funkias 
do  not  give  much  trouble  when  plantod 
is  only  expressing  a  fact  that  is  known 
by  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  useful  plants.  They  aro  tho¬ 
roughly  hardy,  and  want  no  protection 
in  tho  winter,  and  beyond  dividing 
every  few  years  should  be  left  alone. 
If  any  reader  has  a  border  that  is  damp 
and  sunless  where  it  difficult  to  grow 
many  things,  let  him  try  sonio  of  tho 
stronger-growing  Funkias  liko  Sieboldi 
and  Fortuuei.  Ho  will  at  least  have  no 
cause  to  complain  in  future,  as  they 
succeed  best  in  shade.  I  grow  them 
under  different  conditions — in  the  bor¬ 
ders,  on  grottoes,  in  pots  for  the  house 
— and  find  them  most  valuablo.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  best  dono  in  spring,  when  new 
growth  is  commencing. — Lkaiu  bst. 
Perennials  for  hot  border.— fin  page 
-14(1  the  names  of  some  perennials  to  Mower  in  a 
hot  border  of  light  soil  in  Somerset  during  late 
June,  July,  and  August  are  given.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  the  following  may  bo  recom¬ 
mended,  it  beiug,  howover,  borne  in  mind  that 
in  such  a  situation  they  will  not  assumo  the 
proportions  they  would  attain  in  a  moister  and 
more  retentive  staple.  A  good  mulching  in  the 
spring  would  tend  ti  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  tho  border  through  tho  summer 
months.  Hybrid  Alstru-merias,  as  woll  as 
A.  aurantiaca  already  named,  Anehusa  italica 
grandiflora,  a  long- flowering  plant  producing 
bright  blue  blossoms,  Anemone  japonica  alba, 
Boeeonia  cordata,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Galega  alba,  thoso  three  latter  back-row  plants, 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
Monarda  didyma  (Bergamot),  Polomonium, 
Statico  latifolia,  Montbrelias,  Perennial  Sun¬ 
flowers,  Golden  Rod,  and  Aster  Amollus  hossa- 
rabious,  which,  first  of  tho  Starworts.  flowors 
in  August.  Besides  tho  foregoing,  bulbs  such 
os  tho  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans)  and 
the  scarlet  gladiolus  lirenchleyensis  might  bo 
iwid  with  aavantage.— S.  W.  F, 
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ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

COTTAGE  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

In'  most  villages  there  are  to  be  met  with 
cottagers  who  take  on  interest  in  gardening, 
particularly  in  growing  plants  in  their  windows. 
The  windows  are  often  large  enough  and 
spacious,  like  the  old-fashioned  bow  windows, 
which  admit  a  deal  of  light,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  every  way  convenient  places  in  which  to  keep 
a  mixed  collection  of  flowering  plants.  In  some 
of  the  windows  I  have  seen  plants  full  of  bloom 
ha vo  not  only  equalled  any  greenhouse-grown 
plants,  but,  in  some  instances,  have  quite  out¬ 
distanced  them  in  point  of  culture.  There 
must  bo  something  besides  good  culture.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  pure  atmosphere  that  gives  to 
the  plants  grown  in  the  country  a  freshness  not 
seen  in  town  window  plants,  the  trimness,  too, 
about  a  cottago  in  the  country  Iras  an  attraction 
for  many  poople.  In  a  sunny  window  liko  those 
described  one  can  do  much  for  several  months  in 
the  year  in  having  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  it 
does  not  tako  subjocts  of  an  expensive  character 
to  bring  this  about.  The  gayest  windows  are 
often  those  where  simple  blossoms  are  reared, 
hut  it  is  the  daily  attention  givon  that  rewards 
tire  grower.  Fuchsias  are  not  only  showy  when 
in  flower,  but  are  easy  to  grow,  and  are  not 
liable  to  any  particular  disease  or  pest.  They 
may  also  be  grown  on  year  after  yoar,  if  desired, 
and  “  shaped"  as  nooded.  Medium-sized  plants 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  large  specimens  some 
times  seen  in  windows  are  somewhat  ungainly, 
and  they  block  out  a  ileal  of  light.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  havo  always  beon  favourite 
window  plants,  and  they  may  bo  kept  there  all 
the  year  round  so  long  as  frost  can  bo  excluded 
from  the  room,  and,  generally,  in  cottagos  it  is 
the  living  room  that  is  always  kept  tho  gayest 
with  flowers.  Thoro  is  no  need  to  particularise 
any  variety— so  many  aro  good.  Then,  again, 
tho  Ivy-loavod  sorts  doservo  mentioning,  because 
they  are  of  quick  growth  and  vory  profuse  in 
blooming  for  many  months.  Liliums,  though 
blooming  only  for  a  short  timo,  are  handsome 
window  plants,  and  need  but  cool  treatment  to 
llowor  thorn,  and,  whon  ovor,  may  be  plunged 
in  tho  garden  until  another  season,  protecting 
them  in  the  winter  months  if  need  bo.  Lilium 
lanoifolium,  1.  rubrum,  and  1.  roseum  are  well 
suited  for  pot  oulturo.  Sweot-smolling  flowers 
should  always  bo  grown  in  windows.  Mignon- 
etto,  Heliotropos,  and  Nicotiana  aro  all  suit¬ 
able  for  this  ;  Musk  is  an  old-time  plant,  and 
by  many  is  still  grown,  supported  by  ladders,  to 
great  dimensions.  Heliotropos  may  be  procured 
early  in  spring  ;  newly-struck  plants  aro  tho 
best,  as  one  can  train  them  in  what 
over  way  one  ploasos,  but  tho  others 
may  be  raised  early  from  seed.  Winter  on 
us  now  rominds  us  that  Primulas  bloom  for 
a  long  time  and  keep  a  window  gay  in 
these  months,  and  in  kitchou  windows,  where 
damp  is  scarely  known,  I  havo  soon  well-grown 
plants  blooming  freely.  In  the  summer  not 
many  plants  can  give  a  more  gorgeous  display 
than  Tuberous-rooted  llogonias,  and  I  know  of 
few  subjects  so  easy  to  cultivate  or  more  titling, 
as  when  they  have  done  flowering  they  may  bo 
removed  to  a  place  out  of  reach  of  frost  until 
March,  when  their  place  should  lie  the  window 
again.  The  finest  Begonias  shown  as  window 
plants  at  a  local  show  wero  grown  in  a  cottage. 
Double  Petunias  aro  fancied  by  many,  and  these 
nro  handsome,  easily-grown  things,  quick  also, 
so  that  young  plants  procured  in  spring  soon 
commence  to  bloom.  In  tho  spring  too  many 
annuals  may  bo  grown  in  pots  with  marked 
success.  One  that  occurs  to  me  just  now  is  to 
be  found  in  Rhodantho  Manglesi  and  maculate, 
the  silvery-pink  and  white  blossoms,  so  pretty, 
which  always  come  in  for  a  deal  of  admiration. 
A  few  pots  of  those  grown  in  a  light,  airy 
window  in  light  soil  aro  famous  everywhere. 
.Some  people  liko  Ferns.  They  look  well  in 
some  windows  that  are  shady,  and  perhaps  do 
not  want  so  much  attention.  Others  mako  a 
show  with  hanging  baskets,  a  very  popular 
form  of  gardening  to  be  commended.  Autumn 
has  its  own  flowers,  and  having  regard  for  the 
greatest  show  for  the  longest  period,  some 
thought  should  be  givon  to  tho  plants  suitable. 
Karly-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  especially 
dwarf  sorts  like  Edmund  Duval,  white  (2  feet), 
Francois  Vuillermet,  lilac-pink  (2J  feot^Com 
tesso  Fouchor  do  Carjol,  orange-bron  ' 
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Claret  Belle,  claret  (3i  feet),  Bouquet  Feu, 
terra  cotta  (3  feet),  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  lilac- 
mauve  (2  feet),  Jules  Mary,  crimson  (2  feet), 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  white  (2  feet),  Mme.  Des- 
grange,  white  (2J  feet),  Ryecroft  Glory,  golden- 
yellow  (3  feet),  Mychett  White,  white  (1.1  feet), 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  blush  (2  feet),  will 
provide  a  diversity  of  colour,  and  all  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors  up  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  brought  indoors  to  add  to  the  attraction  of 
the  window,  when  they  may  l>e  replaced  by 
some  of  the  later-blooming  sorts,  and  thus,  by 
making  arrangements,  windows  may  be  kept 
occupied  and  full  of  bloom  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Lea  hurst. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES  FOR  DECORATION. 
When  the  supplies  of  cut  flowers  aro  limited, 
which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months,  the  flowers  of  the 
Christmas  Roso  aro  of  especial  value.  There 
are  several  kinds,  each  of  which  has  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  but  none  are  better  than  the  chaste 
blossoms  of  Helleborus  nigor.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  Christmas  Roses  to  come  into  flower, 


stance.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  B.  coccinea  and  B.  Dregei,  the  latter 
being  the  seed  parent.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  tuberous  varieties  coccinea  was  a  general 
favourite.  One  great  fault,  however,  was  that 
the  bloom  dropped  as  soon  os  exposed  to  a 
change  of  temperature.  This  also  applies  to  the 
male  flowers  of  carminata,  but  the  female 
flowers  hold  on  well. 


FERNS. 

Exotic  Ferns  for  tho  open  air.  —The 
American  Maiden-hair,  sometimes  called  the 
Bird’s-foot  Maiden-hair,  from  the  formation  of 
its  fronds  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
spread  foot  of  a  bird,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Adiantums.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
open  garden  in  the  south-west,  where,  if  planted 
in  a  sheltered  nook  in  deep,  moist  soil  of  a  peaty 
nature,  its  elegantly-arched  fronds  will  attain  a 
height  of  2  feet.  It  is  a  deciduous  species,  and 
on  this  account  is  often  passed  over  for  conserva¬ 
tory  dccorntion  in  favour  of  less  ornamental 


Christmas  Rosea  ami  Maiilen-hair  Fern. 


kinds  that  retain  their  foliage  through  the 
winter.  Its  deciduous  habit,  however,  renders  it 
practically  hardy,  as  a  little  leaf-mould  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  dormant  crowns  makes  it  secure 
from  Hits  efieets  of  frost,  even  as  far  north  as 
Yorkshire.  Though  many  of  our  native  Ferns 
leave  little  to  bo  desired  in  the  way  of  beauty, 
the  charm  of  the  open-air  fernery  is  consider¬ 
ably  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  such 
exotics  ns  A.  pedntum  and  other  graceful 
strangers,  whose  presence  lends  an  additional 
charm  to  tho  picture.  Of  these  the  Ostrich 
Fern  (Strut  hiopterisgermanica),  that,  in  spite  of 
its  name,  is  as  uncommon  in  Germany  as  it  is 
common  in  North  America,  is  a  noble  subject 
bearingtall,  arching  fronds,  which, although  they 
do  not  in  this  country  attain  the  length  of 
10  feet,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  strikingly  effective.  The  Sensitive  Fern 
(Onoelea  sensibilis),  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  is  another  charming  plant  fornatnrali- 

_  sat  ion  in  the  outdoor  fernery.  This,  although 

not  such  a  vigorous  grower  as  the  preceding,  is 
Begonia  carminata.  —  This  is  a  very  equally  beautiful,  producing  deeply  cut, 
distinct  and  useful  variety  for  autumn  and  polished  fronds  about  2  feet  in  height.  Davallia 
winter  flowering,  the  pendulous  clusters  of  Mariesi,  a  dwarf  evergreen  Hare's-foot,  will  also 
.  coral-red  bloom  being  shown  off  well  by  (fi .  |i,ijgt)li^  in  sheltered  spots  in  warm 

greon  foliage,  which  is  of  good  si  ih-  IqcMilics.  ns  will  the  fine  Wood  ward  ia  radical) S. 
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beginning  in  October  and  continuing  for  some 
considerable  time.  As  a  border  plant  the  Helle¬ 
bore  stands  alone  ;  and  those  who  have  not  soon 
a  few  clumps  in  the  outdoor  border  when  the 
plants  are  at  their  best  have  little  idea  of  their 
value.  They  revel  in  the  pure  air  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  thoir  lovely  white  blossoms  are 
seen  to  advantage.  As  a  rule,  blossoms  are 
developed  individually  on  flower- stalks,  rather 
moro  than  (1  inches  long,  and  when  tho  plants 
are  doing  well,  the  blossoms  attain  a  diameter 
of  some  3  inches.  They  are  of  a  creamy-white 
oolour,  slightly  tinted  blush,  although  when 
protected  by  handlights  they  are  of  a  purer 
white.  A  few  sprays  of  blossoms  look  well  in 
small  glasses  and  glass-tubos  arranged  witli 
fronds  of  Maidenhair  or  other  light  Ferns. 
Contrasted  in  the  same  way  with  the  richly- 
tanned  foliage  of  Mahonia  Aquifolium  (Ever¬ 
green  Barberry),  the  effect  is  vory  striking.  In 
this  way,  too,  ladies'  sprays  may  bo  made  up. 
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GAY  GREENHOUSES  IN  SPRING. 

I  t  is  not  the  person  who  owns  the  largest  green¬ 
house,  equipped  with  the  best  heating  appli 
nnces,  that  always  has  the  finest  show  of 
blossoms  in  the  early  days  of  spring.  One 
sometimes  finds  that  it  is  the  one  who  owns  the 
little  greenhouse,  the  tenant’s  fixture,  who 
contrives  in  so  small  a  space  to  have  bloom  of 
some  kind  from  November  onwards.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  alone  are  a  treasury  of  good  things  for 
the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year,  and  if  only  the 
late  varieties  are  not  overlooked  we  may 
depend  upon  a  few  to  see  us  on  into  the  now 
year.  In  this  category  we  may  include  old  but 
still  useful  sorts  liko  Elaine,  white,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  white,  and  as  quantity 
rather  than  quality  of  bloom  is  what  is  wanted, 
very  little  thinning  of  the  buds  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Another  white  (lower,  and  one  that  well 
deserves  more  consideration  than  is  usually 
accorded  it,  is  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger).  It  is  rather  strange  that  so  many 
people,  whilBt  professing  to  admire  it,  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  give  it  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
garden,  often  a  damp  and  sunless  position,  and 
then  are  disappointed  to  find  it  not  doing  well. 
It  is  not,  f  xcopt  in  vory  hard  winters,  usual  to 
give  the  Christmas  Rose  shelter,  being  of  a 
hardy  constitution,  but  where  purity  of  blos¬ 
soms  as  well  os  quantity  are  dosired,  then 
either  frame  culture  or  lifting  and  potting 
pay,  and  pay  well.  We  grow  our  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  let  us  not  forget  the 
Spinels,  and  for  the  earliest  t  >  bloom  potting 
in  October  ia  to  be  advised,  following  with  a 
batch  to  como  in  a  little  later.  Solomon's  Seal, 
an  interesting  and  pretty  subject,  forces  easily, 
and  its  white,  pondulous  blossoms  aro  borne  in 
plenty.  Similar,  too,  are  Dielytrns,  and  clumps 
potted  up  in  autumn  will  furnish  much  useful 
liloom  in  March  and  April.  Both  these,  being 
hardy,  may  be  had  in  bloom  quite  early  in  the 
year  by  additional  boat,  but  grown  on  in  n 
cooler  atmosphere  the  (lowers  will  last  much 
longer.  I  always  like  to  grow  on  a  batch  of 
Primulas  for  early  spring,  and  for  this  purpose 
seed  is  sown  in  June,  the  plants  grown  on, 
all  flowers,  or  rather  buds,  being  pinched  out 
until  towards  December,  when  they  are  fed 
with  guano  twieo  a  woek,  and  kept  on  a  shelf 
about  a  foot  from  the  glass.  By  that  time  they 
are  strong  and  sturdy,  and  it  is  wonderful  what 
an  amount  of  blossoms  they  yield  up  to  May, 
the  double  varieties  especially  being  useful, 
because  the  blooms  do  not  drop  so  quickly  as 
the  singlo  sorts.  For  a  spring  display  Primulas 
must  not  be  unduly  forced  ;  indeed,  the  cooler 
the  conditions  uuder  which  they  are  grown  the 
better.  If  thoy  aro  longer  in  blooming  it  is 
often  a  prevention  of  green-fly,  which  have  a 
way  of  getting  under  the  foliago,  and  do  a  deal 
of  damage  before  being  found  out. 

Swkrt-hcentku  1T.OWKR8  should  bo  repre¬ 
sented  by  Heliotropes  and  Mignonette— the 
former  from  spring-struck  cuttings,  where  small 
plants  aro  dosired  for  decoration,  or  old  plants 
kept  growing  on,  fod  liberally,  and  (lower- buds 
picked  off  until  the  autumn,  when,  if  placed  in  the 
warmest  position  in  the  house,  plenty  of  bloom 
may  be  anticipated  during  the  winter.  Mig¬ 
nonette  is  always  welcome,  and  never  more  so 
than  in  spring,  but  to  grow  it  successfully  special 
treatment  is  needed.  I  adopt  the  following 
plan :  Sow  in  .1  uly  several  seeds  in  5-inch  pots, 
first  crocking  them  well,  and  filling  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  old  turf,  leaf-soil,  rotted  manure,  and 
coarse  silver-sand  ;  two  plants  only  are 
rotained,  the  others  being  pulled  out  early  so  as 
to  give  those  selected  a  chance.  They  aro  kept 
in  cold-frames,  and  aro  shodod  from  sun  as 
needed,  being  taken  into  the  greenhouse  towards 
the  end  of  September.  Those  also  are  prevented 
from  flowering  by  removal  of  buds,  and  are 
pinched  once  or  twico  to  induco  a  bushy  habit. 
Brompton  Stocks  are  free  flowering,  keep  in 
bloom  a  long  time,  and  are  so  sweet  as  to  be 
favourites  of  many.  Winters  that  are  severe 
often  prevent  the  Bromptons  from  flowering,  but 
when  grown  in  pots  under  gloss  they  are  very 
showy,  and  should  bo  more  frequently  used. 
Wallflowers,  too,  especially  the  double  sorts, 
about  which  one  sometimes  hears  complaints  of 
their  blooming  but  little  out-of-doors  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  add  beautyto  a 
house  in  spring  with  very  little  heat.  /PrStt 
too,  are  the  pots  of  pink  and  |wtiiit,o  Rh 
which  are  so  convenient  for  window  an 


decoration,  and  these,  if  sown  in  February, 
potted  off  into  pots  of  light  soil,  will  furnish  a 
display  of  blossoms  in  April  that  aro  enduring 
as  they  are  beautiful,  lor,  when  the  frail  foliago 
becomes  shabby,  the  blooms  which  are  dry  may 
be  retiined  for  a  long  time  after  for  slender 
vases.  In  the  bulb  family  there  are  few  more 
beauti'ul,  either  out-of-doors  or  in,  than  Spanish 
Irises,  and  when  grown  six  or  eight  in  a  pot 
they  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  ordinary 
indoor  plants  that  bloom  in  April  and  May. 
They  are  worthy  of  groator  attention  being 
paid  them  for  early  work,  as  also  is  the  early- 
flowering  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  whose  white 
blossoms  grace  many  a  border  in  early  summer. 

Lbahurst. 


LAPAGERLA  ALBA  IN  COOL  HOUSE. 
The  Lapagoria  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
growing  in  a  cool  greonhouse.  It  is  planted 
under  the  Btaging  in  a  border  about  -2  feet 
broad  by  (i  feet  long  and  -1  feet  deep.  The  soil 
consists  of  fibrous  peat  and  sand.  Evory  year 
part  of  the  old  soil  is  taken  away  and  new 
added,  and  when  in  bloom  the  plantjs  occasion¬ 
ally  watered  with  liquid-manure.  This  plant 


might,  however,  obtain  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Spira-as,  and  hardy  shrubs,  such  as  Azalea 
mollis,  Doutzias,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rose,  etc. 
Apart  from  the  ordinary  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,"  Pelargoniums,  Helio¬ 
trope,  etc.,  you  might  grow  Abutilons,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Hydrangeas,  Kalosanthes  coceinea, 
Lilies  of  different  kinds,  Oloandor,  Plumbago 
capensis.  Rhododendrons,  Saintpaulia  ionantha, 
Vallota  purpurea,  Veronicas,  Arum  Lily, 
Azalea  indica,  Begonias,  Agathica  crclestis, 
Primulas  of  different  sorts,  Lantanas,  Cyclamen, 
and  tho  large  flowering  Cannas.  All  of  the 
above  will  grow  and  flower  without  any  special 
care  or  attention. 

Bougainvilleas  not  flowering.— I  should  liko 
your  advice  about  three  large  Bougainvilleas,  which  I  have 
in  a  stove.  They  are  ungainly  things,  running  to  the  top 
of  the  house  ami  no  bloom  on  whatever.  Should  1  lie  able 
to  propagate  some  fresh  plants  so  as  to  have  them  in 
bloom  another  year  ?  If  so,  what  would  he  tho  liest  time, 
and  what  form  of  culture  would  you  advise?—  Ionokamcs. 

[There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  Bougainvillea 
— B.  spectabili8,  which  is  a  strong-growing 
plant  and  very  erratic  in  its  flowering,  and  jB. 
glabra,  which,  though  a  beautiful  climber,  may 
be  grown  and  flowered  well  as  a  bush  in  a  6-inch 


■•apngeria  alba  growing  In  a  cool  house.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  II.  I’.  Speirs,  (Ireenock,  N.B. 


is  upwards  of  twenty  years  old.  \Yhun  put  in 
it  was  a  small  plant,  and  now  is  -2.'l  feet  in 
length  and  1)  feet  in  height.  It  blooms  freely 
from  July  until  after  Christmas. 

H.  Peeks  Si'Eiius. 

4,  Olen-strcet,  Oireuock. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Heating  a  greenhouse  (C.A.  V.  Butin-). 
— A  very  good  system  of  lamp  and  boiler  which 
would  in  all  probability  just  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  is  Rippingill's,  made  by  tho  Albion 
Lamp  Company,  Ltd.,  Aaton-road,  Birmingham, 
from  whom  illustrated  catalogues  may  bo 
obtained.  Their  170  or  171  would  bo  just  tho 
thing  for  your  greenhouse.  A  temperaturo  of 
45  clegs,  to  60  dogs,  with  sun  heat  should  easily 
bo  maintained,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  might  bo  grown  therein.  In  the  coso  of 
lamps  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  thoy  bo 
kept  very  clean,  otherwise  tho  fumes  will  give  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  Such  a  structure  might 
bo  used  to  bring  on  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
ami  silii]ar  bulbs  before  they  flower  natu- 
ra 'iv*!  V*’6  op®"  ground,  but  it  is  too.lata- 
i  for  the  purpose  this  yeari  N  Y-ju 


put.  If  you  scud  a  specimen  wo  will  toll  you 
which  kind  yours  is.  If  B.  glabra,  it  can  bo 
freely  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  during  the  spring  months,  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  close  case 
till  rooted,  which  will  not  bo  long.  Directly 
they  aro  struck  pinoh  out  tho  tops  in  order  to 
encourage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth,  and  shift 
them  on  when  necessary,  kcepiug  them  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  temperaturo.  You  speak  of 
your  plants  being  in  a  stove,  which  is  by  no 
moans  necessary  for  their  successful  culture  ; 
indeod,  specimens  plunged  out-of-doors  in  Hydo 
Park  during  tho  summer  often  flower  freely. 
Exposure  to  sunshine  is  also  necessary  to  bloom 
thorn  well.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand,  will  suit  tho 
Bougainvillea  well,  and  as  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots  a  little  liquid- manure  will  he  of  great  ser¬ 
vice.  Thus  troated  they  will  flower  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  tho 
autumn,  and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  past 
the  plants  must  bo  kept  rather  drier  at  the 
roots,  nnd  in  a  position  where  thoy  catch  all  the 
HUM  i v<. '"id do  ill  order  to  thnrouuhlv  rnwn  tin- 
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and  exhausted  shoots  cut  out.  With  this  the 
plants  will  break  out  freely  and  produce  their 
flowering-shoots  in  great  profusion.  Besides 
this.  Bougainvillea  glabra  is  a  delightful  climb¬ 
ing  plant  for  a  greenhouse  or  for  clothing  the 
sunny  end  of  that  structure.  Fire-heat  is  not 
necessary  during  the  summer  :  but  in  winter  a 
minimum  temperature  of  4.1  clegs,  should  be 
kept  up.  In  the  spring  the  thermometer  may 
range  from  50  degs.  to  65  degs.,  while  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  nights  get  cold,  a  little  fire-heat 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  later 
blossoms.  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  the  other 
species,  needs  stove  or  intermediate-house  tem¬ 
perature,  a  large  structure,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  curtail  the  long,  rambling  shoots,  full 
exposure  to  light  and  sunshine,  and  a  thorough 
rest,  induced  by  a  lessened  amount  of  water 
and  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  during  the 
winter.] 


perhaps,  kept  too  wet  or  too  dry,  while  the  soil 
itself  may  be  very  unsuitable.  Our  advice  is, 
duiing  the  winter  to  give  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  but  take  care 
that  there  is  none  allowed  to  stand  in  the  pans 
or  saucers  in  which  they  are  placed.  Then 
keep  them  in  a  moderately  light  position 
indoors,  and  Bponge  the  leaves  every  week,  both 
on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  with  water 
slightly  warmed.  This  will  remove  the  dust, 
which  in  a  dwelling-house  soon  collects  on  the 
leaves  and  chokes  up  the  pores  thereof.  Then, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  your  plants  had  better 
be  repotted,  clearing  away  the  major  portion  of 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  to  overpot  many  plants,  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  operation  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  large  plants  can  be  kept  in  good  health  for 
years  in  comparatively  small  pots,  provided 
their  roots  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  It  is 


A  full-sized  flower  of  Roe  lien.  Edith  Gifford.  (See  pace  5ST.) 


Aspidistras  falling.— I  have  eight  Aspidistras  in 
pots,  and  they  have  not  been  doing  well  lately.  I  had 
to  cut  out  nine  large  leaves  that  h»d  turned  yellow- 
out  of  one  plant,  and,  though  some  of  the  plants  are 
UP  their  leaves,  when  they  get  any  size  they 
fall  limply  over  the  pot  instead  of  standing  up.  1  never 
had  occasion  to  stake  them  until  lately.  Should  be  glad 
to  know  what  is  wrong  with  them  ?  I  have  had  them 
repotted  about  once  in  two  years.  They  are  generally  in 
the  rooms,  but  sometimes  in  the  autumn  1  put  them  in 
the  greenhouse  for  a  few  weeks  (no  heat),  and  in  August 
have  had  them  In  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden. 
When  very  dry  1  put  them  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  other 
times  water  them  from  the  top.  What  kind  of  soil  do 
jj'fj  want?  Any  information  «H1  greatly  oblige— 

[Judging  by  the  young  leaves  dropping  over 
in  the  manner  described,  it  would  appear  that 
your  Aspidi-tras  have  been  deprived  of  suffi¬ 
cient  light,  while  other  matters  might  also  have 
contributed  to  the  state  of  ill  health  into  which 
they  appear  to  have  fallen.  What  the  causes 
are  are  only  conjecture  on  ryfF^part— the 
drainage  may  h^l  late,(h)  so,l( 


S reliable  that  the  rooks  of  yours  are  partially 

i 


lecayed,  in  which  case,  when  ret 


especial  care  that  all  signs 
removed. 


take 


•e  potting, 

_  of  decay  are 
A  very  suitable  potting  soil  for  the 
Aspidistra  is  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  peat 
or  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough 
silver-sand.  If  the  loam  is  of  a  particularly 
adhesive  nature,  equal  part3  of  loam  and  peat 
or  leaf-mould  will  be  the  more  suitable.  ] 
Rosy-flowered  Leadwort  (Plumbago 
rosea). — This  Plumbago  is  useful  for  supplying 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  does  not  occupy  much  space,  as  it  is 
of  close,  upright  growth.  It  looks  exceedingly 
well  when  arranged  among  Calanthes  and 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  as  the  warm  rose-coloured 
blossoms  contrast  charmingly  with  the  pink  and 
white  flowers  of  the  Calanthes.  Useful  little 
ilants  can  be  grown  in  a  few  months  if  cuttin 


Plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  about  twice 
during  the  summer,  to  induce  the  plants  to 
become  bushy.  Cut  down  the  latter  after 
flowering  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  and 
shake  the  old  compost  from  the  roots  in  the 
spring,  potting  the  plants  into  6  inch  pots,  and 
using  a  free,  open  soil,  consisting  of  loam  two 
parts,  one  part  peat,  and  some  charcoal  and 
sand.  Grow  them  in  the  stove  close  to  the 

flass,  and  pinch  the  shoots  about  twice  when 
inches  long,  afterwards  allowing  them  to 
flower. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— Among 
plants  grown  under  the  above  name  a  consider 
able  variation  will  be  found.  I  find  among  a  batch 
of  seedlings  some  with  short,  broad,  quite  flat 
growths  (or  fronds,  as  they  are  often  called). 
This  most  nearly  resembles  the  typical  form, 
and  if  grown  in  comparatively  poor  soil,  and 
well  exposed  to  the  light,  the  dwarf  habit 
may  be  retained  ;  but  given  plenty  of  pot 
room,  good  soil,  and  heat,  it  will  eventually 
attain  a  taller  habit  of  growth.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  the  dwarf  plants  they 
may  be  increased  by  division  and  this  will 
ensure  a  true  stock.  Even  with  stronger 
growing  plants  frequent  division  will 
reduce  the  length  of  growths.  The  very 
tall-growing  variety  appears  to  me  the 
same  as  Asp.  cormorensis,  and  where  it  can 
be  trained  against  a  wall  or  under  the  rooi, 
it  is  the  most  useful  for  cutting  from. 
Seeds  are  not  usually  very  plentiful,  though 
sometimes  plants  may  be  seen  loaded  with 
berries.  Among  a  batch  of  pot  plants  1 
have  had  a  few  plants  well  set,  while 
others  have  not  even  flowered.  I  believe  it 
is  a  charateristic  that  some  plants  will 
seed  year  after  year,  while  others,  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  fail  entirely.  To 
grow  this  Asparagus  successfully,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  high  temperature  that  is  required 
as  a  regular  heat  and  an  even  atmosphere. 
A  sudden  change  will  invariably  cause  the 
tiny  leaves  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off.  1 
have  never  been  able  to  do  it  successfully 
under  the  shade  of  other  plants,  yel, 
brought  up  close  to  the  glass,  either  shaded 
or  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  his 
always  done  well.  When  grown  close  up 
to  the  glass  it  has  a  bright  shade  of  light 
green,  and  will  be  more  appreciated  than 
the  darker  hue  of  that  grown  under  shade. 
It  should  not  be  wetted  after  it  is  cut. 
It  will  keep  a  long  time  if  shut  up  in  a  box 
and  placed  in  a  cool  position  ;  but  if  it  is  wet 
it  goes  off  very  soon. — H. 

The  Scarborough  Lily  (Vollota 
purpurea)  is  a  very  valuable  plant,  for  it 
produces  its  brilliant  coloured  spikes  of 
bloom  at  a  time  when  the  pot-plants  in 
bloom  are  not  very  numerous.  In  well- 
grown  plants,  the  large  spikes,  with  half-a- 
dozen  large  scarlet  flowers  rising  well 
above  the  dark  green  foliage,  form  a  very 
striking  object.  As  it  produces  small  bulbs 
in  abundance  at  the  base  of  the  old  flowering 
ones,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  work 
up  a  large  stock.  I  find  the  best  plan  is 
to  take  off  these  tiny  bulbs  and  plant  them 
in  boxes  of  good  rich  soil,  grow  them  on  in 
a  frame  for  a  year,  then  shake  them  out 
and  place  five  or  six  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
After  another  season's  growth  they  will 
produce  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  and  will  con 
tinue  to  produce  more  blooms  for  two  or 
three  years  without  repotting,  by  which  time 
the  pot  will  have  become  crowded  with  line 
bulbs,  which  must  be  either  divided  or  shifted 
bodily  into  a  larger  pot,  for  fine  specimens  may 
be  had  in  pots  10  inches  or  12  inches  in 
diameter.  I  find  the  bulbs  do  best  in  soil  of  a 
rather  stiff  nature,  and  require  good  drainage. 
Loamy  soil  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
sand  and  a  covering  of  bone-dust  over  the  crocks 
suits  them  well.  This  Lily  may  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  by  anyone  having  a  pit  or  frame  and  a 
vinery  to  flower  it  in. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Window  gardening. — Provision  should 
bo  made  for  filling  the  window-boxes  for  the 
winter.  Among  hardy  plants  suitable  are 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me  nots,  Arabia  albida, 
Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Snowdrops,  Cro 
Narcissi ;  and  for 


cus68,  Tulips,  Anemones, 
jgs  trailing  over  the  front  of  the  boxes,  Creeping 
e  young  wood  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  in  iJeniiy,  Golden  Periwinkle,  and  variegated  and 
spring  and  inserted  in  ^0\S  AT 
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ROBBS.  the  wood  lias  quite  shrivelled.  Tlie  best  thing  insect  pests  are  usually  deposited  upon  this  old 

__  to  do  is  to  unpack  them  directly  they  arrive  wood,  and  to  destroy  such  means  less  trouble  in 

unaif  unv  rniTir  cinroon  and  place  the  roots  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  the  spring.  Climbers  either  upon  walls  or 

KOMh  HON.  KOI  I  H  GIUmJKI).  This  will  plump  them  up  and  invigorate  the  arches  or  pillars  that  are  only  summer  flowering 

This  charming  Rose  is  said  to  have  been  raised  plants  a  little.  A  little  trimming  wdl  usually  I  prefer  to  thin  during  August,  but  the  autum 
from  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Mme.  Falcot.  In  be  necossary,  and,  in  planting,  some  of  the  finer  nals  may  be  left  until  a  somewhat  later  period, 
habit,  wood,  and  foliage  it  bears  a  considerable  portions  of  the  soil  must  first  be  placed  over  It  is  surprising  how  vigorous- growing  Roses  are 
family  likeness  to  Perle  des  Jardins,  which  was  the  roots.  If  carried  out  in  suitable  weather  helped  by  cutting  away  the  worn-out  wood, 
raised  by  Mons.  Levet  in  1874,  the  growth  the  soil  may  be  somewhat  firmly  trodden  as  it  Whilst  this  is  allowed  to  remain  the  fine  eyes 
being  erect  and  sturdy,  the  stems  deep  red,  and  is  filled  in,  and  the  top  tier  of  roots  may  come  at  the  base  are  prevented  from  breaking,  and, 
the  foliage  of  a  dark  colourand  very  handsome,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  A  mulch  of  as  everyone  knows,  the  strong  young  wood  is 
contrasting  admirably  with  the  boldly-displayed  loose  material  completes  the  work,  this  being  of  the  very  life  of  a  climbing  or  pillar  Rose, 
white  flowers  which  are  borne  freely  from  early  a  manurial  character  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  What  a  difference  in  the  trueses  of  blossom 
summer  till  late  autumn.  In  the  early  part  of  needs  it,  otherwise  half-decayed  leaf-soil  and  produced  from  wood  not  moro  than  two  years 
the  season  the  flowers  are  frequently  pure  refuse  of  potting  and  other  soils  will  suffice.  old  from  that  emanating  from  miffy,  twiggy 
white,  but  in  those  thrown  up  from  a  growth  at  In  preparing  quarters  or  beds  for  Roses,  deep  shoots.  I  would  rather  see  a  wall  plant  flower- 
the  base  of  the  plant  in  the  autumn  the  colour  cultivation  is  absolutely  necessary.  Soils  in-  ing  low  down  upon  good  healthy  growths  than 
is  much  deeper.  This  often  happens  in  other  dined  to  bo  heavy  are  usually  looked  upon  as  a  spocimen  bare  for  some  feet  at  the  base  and  a 
Tea  Roses  as  well.  Edith  Gifford  has  been  most  suitable  to  Roses,  and  if  they  are  well  few  flowers  high  up  the  wall.  It  is  quite  true 
often  compared  to  Devoniensis,  but  it  is  more  tilled  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  grow  the  many  individuals  make  a  mistake  in  planting 
free  flowering  and  altogether  more  vigorous,  finest  Roms.  A  soil  that  is  wet  and  cold  in  the  very  rampant  sorts  upon  moderate  walls, 
while  the  blooms,  even  when  full  blown,  never  winter  and  cracks  badly  directly  the  sun  reaches  The  proper  kinds  for  8-feet  to  10-feet  walls  are 
assume  a  flat  pancake  shape.  It  has  also  great  it  in  summer  is  not  the  best  by  any  menns,  really  such  as  Safrano,  Homcre,  etc.  I  saw 
substance  of  petals,  which  are  not  easily  stuck  though  it  may  be  heavy.  When  such  a  soil  can  Safrano  quite  recently  growing  against  an  8-feet 
together  by  wet,  so  that  the  flowers  open  fair  be  brought  into  a  friaole  state  by  the  addition  wall,  and  it  had  almost  reached  the  top,  not 
even  in  cool  and  damp  weather.  It  first  [  of  opening  material,  as  ashes,  road  sand,  and  one  thin  branch,  but  bushy  right  from  the 
flowered  out-of-doors  in  this  country  in  1884,  1  leaf-soil,  then  it  is  the  ideal  ono  for  Rose  grow-  ground.  Where  Rcses  upon  trellises,  arches, 


Itoie  lion.  I-Mith  CilToril. 


having  been  raised  by  Mons.  Guillot  in  1882. 
It  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  best 
white  Tea  for  making  an  effective  group  in  tho 
garden,  as  our  illustration  to-day  well  shows, 
owing  to  its  erect  habit  of  growth,  its  froedom 
of  bloom,  and  its  constancy.  Such  a  Rose  has 
every  claim  to  rank  among  the  best  of  the  Tea- 
scented  Roses. 


PLANTING  ROSES. 

The  oarlier  in  November  Roses  are  planted  the 
better.  Any  time,  in  fact,  after  tho  beginning 
of  October  is  suitable  for  the  work,  provided 
sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  moisten  the  ground 
and  enable  lifting  to  lie  carried  on  without 
injury  to  the  roots.  Where  the  plants  are 
obtained  from  a  local  nurseryman  it  is  much 
bettor  to  send  a  conveyance  and  have  them 
lifted  and  placed  into  it  at  once  than  to  have 
every  bit  of  soil  shaken  off  and  the  plants  pos¬ 
sibly  delayed  after  packing.  Tho  careless  way 
in  which  Roses  are  often  treated  when  sent 
from'  a  distance  deserves  the  severest  censure. 
Often  not  a  bit  of  anything  damp  in  tho  way  of 
Moss  or  litter  is  placed  round  the  roots  :  they 
lie  about  often  in  a  pieroing  cold,  dry  wind  with 
their  roots  quite  exposed,  and  are  then  simply 
wrapped  and  tied  in  straw,  tho  oonsoqjtonfe 


being  that  when  utipm-kcijl^l^fjoliagej^ 


ing.  Light,  sandy  soils,  on  tho  other  hand, 
require  the  addition  of  clay,  brick  earth,  marl, 
or  some  such  substance  to  render  them  more 
holding.  Hero  cow-manure  iB  preferable  to 
that  from  stabloyards,  while  additions  of  fresh 
anil  fairly  heavy  loam  should  be  mode  as  often 
as  possible.  Tho  manure  in  this  caso  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  when  the 
soil  is  being  prepared,  and  Tea-scented  kinds, 
as  a  rule,  especially  tho  strong-growing  climliers, 

\  make  great  headway  when  planted  in  them. 

A  good  medium  soil  needs  little  beyond 
trenching  a  couple  of  spits  deep  to  fit  it  for 
Rose  culture,  anil  feeding  from  the  surface  will 
bo  necessary  annually,  applying  the  manure  in 
the  form  of  a  mulch  in  spring  after  tho  pruning 
is  done.  Anyono  with  such  a  soil  may  with 
advantage  plant  the  free-growing,  constantly- 
flowering  Tea-scented  section  in  quantity. 


THINNING  OUT  CLIMBING  AND  PILLAR 
ROSES. 

It  is  not  yot  too  late  to  perform  this  very  help¬ 
ful  operation.  Obviously  if  the  plants  are 
relieved  in  autumn  of  all  the  very  old  wood  the 
remaining  growths  stand  a  better  chance  of 
ripening,  and,  of  course,  would  subsequently 
pass  thmih  a  severe  winter  with  a  diminished 
Ji.ik  jjwfy.  Tho  eggs  of  the  trnublospmo 


etc.,  have  I  icon  neglected  and  aro  now  a  tangled 
muss,  the  present  would  be  just  the  time  to 
clear  away  a  lot  of  this  superfluous  growth. 
Perhaps  one  cannot  thin  such  plants  as  ono 
would  wish,  but  a  start  should  be  made,  then  if 
they  are  annually  treated  as  advised,  a  great, 
change  for  the  better  would  be  manifest. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Roses  Sunrise.  Enchantress,  and  IClllar- 
ney.— I  have  three  Itoaes— saintly,  .Sunrise,  Knrhantri'ss, 
and  Killarncy.  The  iilants  are  very  small  ami  weak.  Will 
yon  kindly  tell  me  II  1  may  plant  them  out  In  a  frame,  os 

1  have  no  greenhouse  ?  Also  how  to  prune  and  when 
North  Liar. 

[You  have  certainly  three  very  beautiful 
Roses,  and  the  second  and  third  are  good 
growers,  but  as  the  plants  are  weak  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  pots  we  should  advise  you  to  keep 
them  in  your  frame  until  April,  then  plant  them 
out  into  the  garden.  Provided  you  did  not 
require  the  frnme  for  other  plants  later  on,  it 
would  Ire  a  good  plan  to  plant  the  Roses  out 
now  into  the  frame,  previously  placing  thorein 
about  ‘2  feet  deep  of  good  loam,  with  a  third  of 
decayed  manure  added.  Give  them  about 

2  foot  of  spaco  each  way,  they  will  then  in  a 
year  or  two  develop  into  handsome  plants,  from 
whicWyoitiwlvfpiat  blooms  a  few  weeks  earlier 

gteflVtf  f  Tffifltfl?  AT*  "perimen"- 
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In  unfavourable  localities,  or  for  a  few  very 
choice  8ort9,  these  cold- frames  witli  a  southern 
aspect  make  excellent  receptacles  for  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  and  the  more  naturally  they 
are  grown  the  greater  dogreo  of  success  will  bo 
attained.  Freely  syringe  every  fine  morning 
with  cold  water,  avoid  too  much  water  at  the 
root,  and  by  giving  regular  supplies  of  air  when 
weather  is  not  frosty,  Roses  may  be  obtained 
under  such  conditions  that  will  astonish  those 
who  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow  them.  As  to 
pruning  these  weak  plants,  wo  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  allow  them  to  grow  naturally  until 
aliout  June,  then  you  may  remove  a  piece  or 
two  of  the  growth,  taking  care  to  retain  some 
of  tho  host  young  growths.  ] 

Rose  Boule  cle  Nelge.— Is  Boulc  de  Ncige  lto«e 
ever  trained  as  a  climber?  I  planted  a  tree  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  pruned  it  in  March,  but  it  had  only  two  poor  blooms. 

It  has  made  good  growth,  one  (l  feet  long.  It  is  a  dwarf 
tree.  My  soil  is  sandy  loam,  fairly  moist.— MoNTi  Ki,Liyn. 

[This  fine  white  Rose  is  not  a  recognised 
climber,  but  it  may  well  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  on  low  walls,  or  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose. 

It  will  make  splendid  long  growths  every  season. 
Thcso  should  not  bo  pruned  back  very  hard.  If 
retained  about  .'5  feet  long  such  growths  will 
give  plonty  of  blossom.  The  long  shoots  may 
also  bo  arched  over  and  fastened  to  the  ground, 
when  they  will  blossom  all  over  the  growth. 
These  white  Roses,  such  as  Houle  do  Neige, 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  and  liaronne  do  May¬ 
nard,  belong  to  what  are  known  as  the  Noisette 
Perpotual  raco.  They  are  good  garden  Roses, 
and  very  free  in  autumn.  A  capital  method  of 
employing  them  is  to  plant  each  bush  about  a 
yard  apart,  and  spread  out  their  growths  upon 
some  wiros.  They  will  flower  abundantly 
treated  like  this.  \Vo  recently  saw  some  bucii 
plants,  and  beautiful  they  wore  with  their  pure 
white  blossoms,  as  neat  as  Camellias,  set  off  by 
the  rich,  glossy  foliage.] 

Seedling  Rosea.— I  have  liccn  raining  Roses  from 
iwcd,  and  have  been  lunch  surprised  that  having  sown  seed 
cnrly  In  February  last  in  a  box  in  the  greenhouse,  I  raised 
two  strong  plants,  very  uxuriant  in  growth,  late  in  March, 
which  I  transplanted,  and  helievtd  no  more  would  grow. 
However,  three  months  afterwards,  another  plantappeared, 
which  grew  rapidly,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  about 
a  mouth  nine.)  it  thiew  up  a  bloom  bud,  and  will 
evidently  flower  ill  a  few  days.  I  enclose  a  drawing,  it 
cannot  lie  more  than  four  months  old.  I  shall  lie  glad  to 
know  if  such  an  early  development  is  not  very  extraordi¬ 
nary?  Several  other  plants  are  now  appearing,  yet  all 
were  sown  together  l  ist  February.— Mabki.  Fnwi.ru. 

[It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  tiny  seedlings 
to  blossom  when  only  four  or  fivo  months  old 
We  have  had  hundreds,  and  we  might  even  say 
thousands  of  plants  blossom  when  no  older  than 
this  plant  of  yours,  and  most  interesting  it  is  to 
watch  the  tiny  buds  unfold  and  reveal  what 
may  perhaps  lie  a  new  colour  or  tint.  Tho 
seedlings  of  Roses  in  which  tho  blood  of  Rosa 
indica  predominates  nro  tho  most  precocious  in 
blooming,  whereas  those  from  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  rarely  flower  tho  first  year.  This  early 
blossoming,  however,  is  not  always  a  blessing  ; 
indeed,  there  have  probably  boenscorcB  of  flrst 
class  Hoses  lost  to  our  collection  through  this 
very  cause.  It  is  a  tremendous  tax  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  tiny  plants  when  they  perfect  a 
blossom,  and  far  bettor  would  it  be  to  pluck  off 
tho  tiny  bud  as  soon  as  soon.  Wo  fear  the  time 
has  gone  by  for  a  Rose  to  l>e  produced  from 
chance  seed  that  will  surpass  existing  kinds ; 
hut  if  tho  flowers  be  cross-fertilised  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  wonderful  results  follow,  as  many 
recent  varieties  prove.  Roses  such  as  Mmo. 
Abel  ('hatenay,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Margaret  Dickson,  Antoine 
Ri voire,  Clara  Watson,  Her  Majesty,  anil  a 
host  of  others,  have  all  been  produced  from 
cross-fertilised  seed.] 

Rose  General  Jacqueminot  planted 
OUt  under  glass  — This  old  Rose  still  holds 
its  own  ns  one  of  tho  best  brilliant  scarlet 
crimson  kinds  eithor  for  the  garden,  for  oxhihi 
tion,  or  for  early  cutting.  Certainly  tho  best 
method  of  growing  it  under  gloss  is  to  plant  out 
in  good  soil.  Tho  bushes  then  make  almost 
incredible  growth.  I  have  seen  this  Rose  make 
shoots  quite  S  feet  in  length  in  one  season 
From  such  vigorous  bushes  one  is  not  afraid  to 
cut  tho  flowers  with  a  2-feet  to  3-feet  stem,  and 
as  this  appears  to  lie  tho  prevailing  fashion, 
evoryono  who  has  a  great  demand  for  brilliant 
Roses  would  do  well  to  plant  a  house  full  of  this 
during  tho  coming  season.  It  is  far  bettor  to 


will  soon  teaoh  an  observant  man  what  is 
really  tho  best  treatment  for  each  variety.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  glass  structures  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  there  are  so  few  houses  erected  for  Roses. 
They  need  not  ho  of  a  very  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  if  just  sufficient  heat  is  provided  to 
keep  out  frost,  blooms  of  the  first  quality  may 
be  had  at  but  very  little  expense.  Kvery  four 
or  fivo  years  tho  bushes  should  bo  transplanted, 
when  the  soil  may  be  enriched  with  some  bono- 
moal  and  cow- manure.  As  tho  plants  grow, 
instead  of  coddling  them,  afford  plenty  of  air  at 
first  and  syringe  with  cold  water,  then,  if  cold 
draughts  are  avoided,  little  or  no  trouhlo  from 
mildew  will  occur.  I  think  this  trouble  of 
mildew  often  deters  many  gardeners  from  grow¬ 
ing  indoor  Roses,  hut  if  tho  hushes  are  planted 
out  and  an  oven,  buoyant  temperature  main¬ 
tained  this  fungus  will  rarely  appear. — P. 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

niK  WOOD  LEOPARD  MOTH  (ZKL'ZBRA 
.KSCULI). 

Tim  Wood  Leopard  Moth,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  issued  ny  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  a  large  anil  beautiful  moth,  but,  fortunately 
for  fruit-growers,  it  is  not  very  common ; 
though  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  the  injuries 
ausod  by  its  large  caterpillars  are  frequently 
tho  subject  of  complaint.  Tho  caterpillars  boro 
holes  and  make  galleries  in  the  boughs  and 
branches  of  trees  and  feed  upon  both  tho  soft 
and  hard  parts  of  the  wood. 

Pear-trees  nro  particularly  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Zetizera,  and 
large  boughs  are  frequently  found  broken  off, 
which  show  upon  examination  distinct  traces  of 
their  borings.  Apple-trees  are  also  often 
seriously  injured  by  these  insects,  and  Plum- 
trees,  Walnut-trees,  and  Sweet  Chestnut-trees 
are  occasionally  attacked  by  them.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  are  also  sometimes  found  on  tho  Poplar, 
Aspen,  Lime,  Sycamore,  Birch,  Willow,  Lilac, 
Hawthorn,  Privet,  Holly,  Elm,  and  Quince. 

This  moth  and  its  caterpillar  must  not  bo  con¬ 
founded  with  the  much  largor  Goat  Moth 
(Cossus  ligniperdi)  and  its  huge  caterpillar, 
whoso  attack  upon  fruit-trees  is  precisely 
similar.  It  sometimes  happens  that  fruit-trees 
are  killed  by  tho  attack  of  the  Xeuzera  lesculi, 
their  trunks  and  branches  being  found  full  of 
holes  and  passages  running  in  all  directions.  As 
many  as  seventy  caterpillars  have  been  taken 
from  one  Apple- tree,  and  there  wore  signs  that 
many  more  had  escaped. 

Life  history. 

Tho  Wood  Leopard  Moth  flies  in  tho  evening, 
resting  during  the  daytime.  The  female  is 
larger  than  tho  male,  sometimes  oven  twice  as 
largo,  being  from  2|  to  2J  inches  across  the 
wings,  which  are  light-coloured,  almost  white, 
with  black  or  bluo-hlack  spots  upon  (hem 
placed  here  and  there  without  regularity.  Tho 
spots  or  markings  on  tho  light-coloured  hind 
wings  are  not  so  dark  coloured.  Upon  tho 
upper  part  of  tho  body,  between  tho  wings, 
tliore  are  six  bluo-hlack  spots  in  two  rows  on  a 
whitish  ground.  The  body  underneath  is  dull 
white  or  grey,  with  hands  of  black.  Tho  head 
of  the  fomalo  is  greyish- white,  and  her  antonni 
are  merely  ordinary  feelers  without  fringes, 
having  tufts  of  scales  at  their  bases.  The  male 
less  brilliant  than  tho  female. 

'I  he  fomalo  moth  flies  somewhat  heavily  and 
in  tho  evening,  resting  in  tho  daytime  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  on  palings,  and  other  exposed 
places.  Tho  moth  appears  in  Juno  and  is  seen 
from  then  until  August.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  more  frequently  found  in  tho  metropolitan 
districts  than  in  the  country,  and  sometimes 
causes  considerable  destruction  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  tho  public  parks  and  private  gardens 
of  tho  metropolis. 

Largo  quantities  of  eggs  are  laid  by  this  moth 
upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees.  In  a  few 
days  caterpillars  come  out  and  boro  into  tho 
hark,  where  they  remain  feeding  until  tho 
winter,  when  they  bore  deeper  into  the  woody 
parts  of  the  trees'.  They  remain  in  larva  state 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  food 
continuously,  l’upation  takes  place  in  the 


varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  ago  of  the 
larva,  lietweon  yellowish  white  111111  yellow, 
with  several  black  spots  on  each  segment :  the 
second  segment  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is 
overed  with  a  wide  dot  sal  plate  of  a  daik 
brown  colour.  Its  head  is  rather  small  and 
blackish -brown,  and  its  mouth  is  furnished  with 
strong  j  iws  adaptoil  for  biting  hard  substances. 

Pupation  takes  place  close  to  tho  hark  of  the 
tree  in  which  tho  larva  has  been  feeding.  The 
bark  just  over  the  hole  or  tunnel  is  left  so  thin 
by  tlio  larva  that  the  pupa  can  force  itself 
through  it,  and  the  empty  case  is  found  pro¬ 
truding  from  tho  hole  aftor  tho  escape  of  the 
moth.  The  pupa  is  nearly  1  inch  long,  brown 
in  colour,  and  has  rows  of  sharp  spikes  upon 
its  hack,  which  servo  to  retain  it  in  tho  mouth 
of  tho  gallery  during  tho  escape  of  tho  moth. 

Remedies  am*  methods  of  prevention. 

But  littlo  can  he  done  to  prevent  the  attack 
if  this  moth,  or  to  check  its  progress.  In  the 
early  stages  it  may  ho  destroyed  by  poking 
stiff  wire  into  the  holes  so  as  to  pierce  and  kill 
t;  hut  the  caterpillar  often  takes  a  tortuous 
ourse  and  cannot  always  he  easily  reached 
by  the  wire.  The  hole  may  lie  discovered, 
although  it  is  very  small,  by  tho  collection  of 
frass  and  excrement  at  tho  opening. 

Syringing  tho  holes  with  mixtures  of  un¬ 
pleasant  materials,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or 
other  substances  likely  to  kill  or  disturb  tho 
caterpillars,  applied  by  means  of  sharp  pointed 
syringes,  has  been  tii.  J,  but  without  much 
avail,  as  tho  insects  aio  generally  found  em¬ 
bedded  in  frass,  which  prevents  tho  noxious 
materials  from  reaching  them.  When  n  tree  is 
badly  infested  it  would  ho  well  to  cut  it  down 
and  destroy  the  caterpillars.  Infested  branches 
should  also  ho  cut  away  and  tho  caterpillars 
destroyed.  Birds  are  very  useful  in  destroying 
tho  moths  and  eating  their  eggs.  Titmice  and 
itlior  small  birds  aro  especially  useful  in  cloar- 
ng  off  the  eggs.  The  green  woodpecker  is  also 
Very  serviceable  in  taking  the  caterpillars  from 
infested  trees,  while  the  moth  itself  is  an  oasy 
prey  for  many  birds. 


is  mg  continuously.  1'upation  takes  place  in  tiie  unatilo  to  say  witn  certainty  wnat  11  was,  o 
o  I  month  of  May,  and  tho  moths  come  out  in  June,  believe  it  was  the  caterpillar  of  the  “G 
a  j  Tho  caterpillar  is  close  upon  2  indies  in  lenfl^fy  mirth  ft,  (Heplalus  humuli),  or  the  “com 


XOTES  AXD  REP  LIKA. 

Iai  lived  Raspberries.—' Thi*  summer  my  crop  of 
Rasplicrrii's  was  (le»lroy»i  by  the  ravaifea  of  a  brown 
weevil  hug,  whirll  gnawed  l  liroiigh  the  llu  .ver-sU-ms,  C*n 
you  suggest  a  remedy  f—  W  F.  FisliKa. 

[Front  what  you  say  I  pro  hi  in  a  your  Rasp¬ 
berry-bushes  were  att  acked  by  tho  clay -coloured 
weevil  (Otiorrhvnchus  picipes),  if  it  was  of 
a  pale  carl-hy  colour.  It  it  was  darker,  it  was 
somo  other  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus.  Homo  of  tho  weevils  may  possibly  pass 
the  winter  under  stones,  clods,  or  any  rubbish 
that  may  ho  lying  about  near  tho  plants,  or 
among  dead  loaves,  etc.,  that  may  have  collected 
at  the  base  of  tho  caneB.  These  she  Iters  should 
ho  removed  at  onco.  Tho  grubs  feed  on  the 
roots  of  tlio  Raspberries,  and  become  chrysalides 
in  tho  spring.  They  do  not  remain  long  in  this 
state,  but  soon  make  their  appearance  as 
beetles,  and  aro  quite  ready  to  begin  their  work 
of  destruction.  1  do  not  see  that  the  grubs  can 
ho  disturbed  in  any  way,  except  by  lifting  the 
plants  and  picking  them  out  of  the  soil  among 
tho  roots,  ns  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
any  insecticide  reach  them  without  injuring  the 
plants.  Next  year,  if  the  weevils  are  again 
troublesome,  you  should  visit  the  canes  after 
dark,  when  you  will  find  thorn  feeding.  They 
hide  themselves  so  carefully  during  tlio  day  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them  then. 
They  drop  on  to  the  ground  at  the  least  alarm, 
so  that  if  an  open  umbrella  can  he  held  so  that 
when  they  fall  they  may  bo  caught  in  it,  or, 
hotter  still,  a  wooden  tray  freshly  tarred.  Any 
lid  of  a  box  about  2  feet  square,  with  a  piece  cut 
out  of  it  so  that  it  may  ho  placed  so  as  to 
surround  tho  plant  on  three  sides,  will  do. 
Then  if  tho  light  of  a  lantern  bo  thrown  on  tho 
cancs,  and  they  are  shaken  or  tapped  with  a 
stiok,  the  weevils  will  fall  and  be  caught. 
Thousands  have  been  caught  in  market  gardens 
in  this  way.— G.  K.  S. ) 

The  Ghost  moth  (A  Rfvltr).—T\w 
caterpillar  you  sent  mo  was  so  discoloured  and 
swollen  by  tho  time  it  reached  mo  that  I  am 
unahlo  to  say  with  certainty  what  it  was,  but  I 

Ghost 


dovoteone  house  to  ono  kind/ttmn  attempt  ai  Tho  caterpillar  is  close  upon  2  indies  in  length,, I  mqth ft,  IHepialus  humuli),  or  the  "common 
house  of  mixmL  varieties.  A  llittlo/eVer.  ^Jfe  I  JeJth  deeply  divided  segments.  Its  colour  SWilt  moth  ”  (H.  lupulinus).  These  caterpillars 
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are  often  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  plants  by 
feeding  on  their  roots.  Scattering  lime  on  the 
soil  1  do  not  think  would  have  any  effect  on 
them,  nor  would  any  insecticide,  I  am  afraid, 
unless  it  was  applied  in  such  strength  and 
quantity  as  to  bo  injurious  to  your  crop  of 
winter  Greene.  When  that  crop  is  over  you 
might  give  the  soil  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and 
then  dig  it  in  with  some  advantage.  Gas  lime 
would  bo  still  more  efficacious  ;  hut  1  do  not 
know  the  distance  between  your  trees  and 
bushes,  anil  if  applied  too  near  to  them  it  might 
<lo  far  more  harm  than  good.  Caterpillars  that 
feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  are  always  difficult 
to  deal  with,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
any  insecticide  roach  them  without  injuring  the 
plants.— G.  S.  S. 


salads.  Plant  about  it  inches  apart  in  diagonal 
lines,  anil  cover  the  surface  around  the  plants 
with  short  Grass  from  the  lawn-mower, 
saving  much  watering.  For  early  Celery  box 
are  much  the  best  for  j 
seed-pan.  These  shoul 
•2J  inches  deep,  because 
little  rough  manure  is  necessary, 


this 
COB 

iricking  into  from  the 
cl  not  be  more  than 
no  drainago  beyond  a 
anil  when 
igs  are  easily  turned 
divided.  T — -~ 


Treated  in 

this  way,  quite  largo  balls  of  roots  can  bo  secured. 
Some  prick  Celory  into  rich  soil  in  a  frame. 
The  plants  grow  very  strong,  and  when  taken 
up  no  soil  comes  with  the  roots,  and  thus  a  lot 
of  time  is  lost.  From  the  shallow  boxos  Celery 
may  bo  planted  in  almost  any  weather.  Of 
VAKiKTin  there  am  many.  White  Gem  is 
useful  in  small  gardens  because  it  is  dwarf. 
Solid  White  is  a  splendid  sort,  good  alike  for 
early  and  late  use.  Karly  Rose  fills  the  same 
position  ns  a  coloured  variety.  Hulhnm  Prize 
Pink  still  boa  many  claims.  For  exhibition, 
Wright's  Grove  White  has  had  a  long  career, 
and  Grove  Red  is  a  similarly  good  kind.  Mid- 
season  ami  late  sorts  must  lududo  one  or  more 
of  the  following :  Leicester  Rod,  Coles 
Crystal  White,  Standard  Bearer,  Major  Clarke  s 
Solid  Red,  and  Matohloss.  These  ure  all  good, 
though  their  growth  is  not  equally  good  in 
every  garden.  A  mistake  quite  as  frequently 
mado  as  early  sowing  i*  earthing  up  too  soon. 
For  early  use  it  must  l>e  done  a  month  before  it 


iroccods  make  the  soil 
the  ridge  and  plant 


manure.  As  the  work 
firm  on  the  south  side  ol 


fully  grown  before  any  stops  are  taken,  Ireoause 
growth  is  more  rank!  and  development  easier 
when  left  alone. 

continue  adding  soil  a  little  at  a  time 
much  better  to  complete  the  earthing  up 
twice,  r 
the  latter,  no 

November  is  Wu.  ,  _ 

„  .I..  the  stems 

In  earthing  up,  each  plant  is  tied 
up  with  raffia,  so  f 


rid  and  development 
Some  commence  early  and 
but  it  is 

For  the  main* and  late  crops,  especially 
thing  should  Im  done  until 
,11  advanced,  because  the  longer 
earthing  up  is  put  off  the  hardier  am  " 
and  leaves.  In  «  “ 


. . .  ....  that  the  soil  cannot  pass  into 

the  hearts,  and  side  shoots  and  bottom  leaves 
“  '  "  By  delaying  earthing  the 

i  the  autumn  rains, 
got  when  “  banked  up  ” 
by  being  blanched  early, 

. . . hits  cannot  endure  frost  or 

as  it  otherwise  would,  and  unless  protected 
lines  of  frost  witli  straw  much  loss  occurs, 
ire  south  late  Celery  may  be  sown  in  a  shel- 
1  spot  outdoors  in  April,  pricked  out  when 
o  enough  into  rich  soil  placed  thinly  on  a 
1  bot  tom,  and  kept  watered  until  ready  for 


are  also  pulled  off, 
plants  derive  benefit  from 
which  they  cannot  — ‘  “ 
early.  Late  Celery 


Celery  1-clcester  Red, 


soil.  To  suit  the  northern  and  southern  coun¬ 
ties  a  modification  must  be  marie  in  the  time  ti  i 
bow.  April  would  lie  soon  enough  to  sow  in  thi  i 
south,  while  so  late  on  this  would  prolmbly  meai  i 
failure  in  the  north.  Celery  must  have  a  got*h 
rid,  bed  to  grow  in,  othefwi-e,  tlieHayou#  ip 
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Seakale  pot  at  the  top  of  the  clamp  for  the 
admission  of  air  in  mild  weather.  During  frost 
the  pot  should  be  stopped  up  with  Fern  or 
straw.  Where  store-house  room  is  short,  every 
other  row  of  roots  may  be  lifted  and  the  others 
earthed  up  with  soil  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
Unless  very  severe,  they  will  take  no  harm, 
especially  if  a  covering  of  litter  is  given  during 
frost. 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING  AN1)  TRAINING  FRUIT- 
TREKS. 


good 


J  have  just  purchased  a  fan-trained  Plum  (Jefferson's)  and 
some  horizontally-trained  Pears  (Emile  d'Heyst  and 
Doycnnd  du  Cornice).  Will  you  please  give  full  directions 
lor  pruning  and  training  them  f— C. 

[As  ft  rule,  trees  purchased  from 
nursery  need  but  little 
pruning  when  they  are 
sent  out  as  trained  trees, 
because  this  is  done  in 
the  nursery  prior  to 
their  sale.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions,  and 
while  somo  trees  are 
despatched  in  a  state 
needing  no  attention 
bjyond  their  planting 
and  nailing,  or  tying  to 
the  wall  trellis,  others 
ore  not  in  this  happy 
state.  In  planting  a 
newly  -  purchased  tree 
the  object  should  as  lar 
os  possible  be  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between 
the  roots  and  brauches. 

Trees  can  ;ct  be  dug  up 
and  sent  away  without 
receiving  a  check  and 
damage  to  the  roots,  a’ d 
it  is  scarcely  reasonable 
to  expect  the  roots, 
which  must  of  necessity 
bo  curtailed,  to  support 
the  tree  in  its  origiual 
state,  especially  it  it 
should  be  a  vigorous 
one  The  extent  of 
pruning  to  be  applied 
must  be  governed  by  the 
state  ot  each  treo, 
whether  it  be  vigorous, 
moderate,  or  weak.  One 
that  has  in  the  past 
s<  aaon  made  a  deal  of 
lateral  growth  would  be 
the  better  for  rather 
hirdor  pruning  than  in 
the  case  of  the  mode¬ 
rately-grown  tree.  Fiom 
a  third  to  one  half  of  the 
summer  growth  can  bo 
pruned  back — that  is, 
of  trie  leading  shoots — 
and  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  laterals  need 
to  bo  cut  back  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  their 
point  of  issue.  A  ak 
treo  may  with  edva  i- 
tage  be  prtuud  haruer. 

The  object  of  pruning 
newly-planted  trees  is 
to  set  up  a  renewed 
growth  with  as  much 
Planted  and  left  just 


rhr  rten  tli3  stronger  shoots  so  that  an  extra 
flow  ut  ;a  » is  directed  towards  the  weaker  ones, 
u  d  thur.  make  the  balance  more  perfect.  Con- 
in  i)  the  training  on  the  same  lines  as  practised 
in  the  nursery,  except  that  in  fan-trained  trees 
the  branches  may  be  depressed  a  little  so  as  to 
encourage  new  breaks  from  near  the  base,  and 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches  frr  training 
to  the  wall  in  summer.  Horizontal- trained 
Pears  may  have  their  branches  trained  in  pairs 
at  right  angles.  Even  with  these  there  is 
gain  if,  instead  of  keeping  their  branches 
strictly  horizontal,  they  are  arranged  to  rise 
upwara  slightly  from  the  main  stem  to  their 
extremities.  Sap  movement  is  quickened  by 
this  course.  As  the  trees  become  stronger  these 
can  be  trained  in  their  original  position.  In  the 
case  of  the  main  stems  of  horizontal-trained 
trees,  some  pursue  one  course,  while  another 
grower  will  adopt  a  different  one.  Some  will 


graduate  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  form; 
branch  in  regular  form  and  strength.  It  is  a 
difficult  to  do  this  if  a  rule  is  made  and  adhen 
to  at  each  pruning  time.  There  is  not  ifc 
same  necessity’  to  suppress  growth  in  Pluia 
which  are  best  trained  fan-shaped  :  seven 
shoots  may  be  obtained  that  can  bo  turned  I 
useful  account  in  furnishing  the  wall.  Mac 
good  work  may  be  done  by  pinching  off  th 
strongest  shoots  in  late  summer.  Tiri 
gives  a  check  to  these,  and  diverts  the  sap  ini 
others  not  so  stronff,  and  often  saves  cuttinj 
away  a  deal  of  growth  to  waste  at  the  wim« 
pruning. 

We  nave  replied  fully  both  for  your  owi 
and  other  readers’  benefit,  because  at  thi 
season  there  are  many  who  contemplate  thi 
purchase  of  fruit-trees  and  are  in  doubt  as  t 
the  best  course  to  take.  We  have  often  seen  it 
gardens  young  trees  planted  just  as  they  conj 
trom  the  nursery,  and  if  the  summer  followinj 
happen  to  be  a  dry  one,  they  have  a  difficult) 
in  eking  out  an  existence  simply  because  lil 
extent  of  branch  over  taxes  the  limits  of  lb 
roots  checked  and  mutilated  by  their  remov» 
and  long  journeys.] 


LATE  APPLES. 


Celery  Standard  Bearer.  (See  page  539.) 


energy  as  possible, 
as  they  arrive  from 


not  pruno  the  leader  at  all,  but  allow  it  to  pro 
ceed  upward  in  its  annual  growth,  and  depend 


• .  1  -  -  —  Main  ill  ue  auuuai  xiunui.  auu  UCUCUU 

the  nun-ery  with  the  summer  growth  intact,  :  on  its  breaking  regularly  without  resorting  to 


the  effort  is 
burdened  with 


similar  to  the 
load  on  a  hill. 


horro  over 
Its  pace  is 


pruning.  It  may  be  said  that  results  are  not 
uniform  from  an  unpruned  leader,  and  the  walls 


slow,  and  exhaustion  severe,  but  by  removing  a  do  not  invariable  become  so  regularly  furnished 
portion  ot  the  load  its  procress  becomes  men.  t.h«v  .1,,  „ 


PRESERVATION  OF  FRUIT. 
(Reply  to  Walter  M.  Simpson-.  )  1 

\  coACrt-itorsE  with  a  stone  floor  would  cer-l 
•ainlynotbea  good  store  for  Pears.  Therein 
a  chilliness  about  such  places  that  is  not  eondd 
;ive  to  the  ripening  of  such  delicate  fruits  as 
Pears.  Boxes  also  are  not  good  for  storing  them 
in,  especially  the  early  sorts,  for  w  hen  ccarina 
their  ripening  season  they  need  watching  tof 
prevent  waste.  The  slightest  blemish  in  tl>* 
skin  of  a  Pear  causes  decay  to  set  in,  and  tbii 
cjming  into  contact  with  another  rapidly 
extends.  Neither  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  nor 
Marie  Louise  remain  long  in  season.  Marl 
depends,  too,  on  the  time  of  gathering :  th9 
a  tree  should  by  Tin  equal  in  tlfc  lextension  and  strengthening  of  the  older*  lon&b  ftipening  can  be  governed  sorilewhat  in  its  lengta 
°'  'hf  a  perfectly  balance^  ef  [  ^ep°di°  ingatherings.  Earl)4 


portion  of  the  load  its  progress  becomes  more 
easy  and  brisk.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
happens  in  tree  planting.  With  mutilated 
roots,  and  the  branches  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  entirety,  the  effort  to  make  a  start  is  not 
always  a  happy  one— a  few  leaves  are  all  that 


as  they  do  following  the  opposite  course.  In  a 
Pear-tree  trained  in  horizontal  fashion  it  is 
sufficient  if  one  extra  pair  of  branches  are 
produced  annually  with  an  additional  extension 
of  the  leader.  This  is  brought  about  by 
shortening  back  the  central  or  main  upright 


can  be  made,  and  these  often  of  a  weak  descrip-  summer-made  shoot  to  the  point  where  the  next 
ton.  Harder  pruning  reduces  the  strain,  pair  of  horizontal  branches  are  required,  with  a 
because  the  roota  have  less  to  support  and  a  bud  suitably  placed  for  extension.  It  may 
i  e  advance  is  made  in  lateral  spray  and  seem  a  slow  course  of  growth  and  training,  but 
extension  of  the  leaders.  This  applies  to  all  - k—  :.i-  .l_ 


Many  present-day  planters  of  Apple-trees  had 
wisely  decided  to  include  a  good  percentage  c 
late-keeping  varieties.  What  is  wanted  in  nej 
Apples  is  a  few  good  firm  cooking  sorts  tbil 
will  succeed  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenoj 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Eckliuville,  a:» 
i  (-main  in  usable  condition  for  a  couple  4 
months  until  the  actual  winter  varieties,  wliid 
need  time  to  devdop  flavour,  como  into  u-a 
as  far  as  really  late  varieties,  or  those  fit  ia 
u-e,  say,  from  February  to  May,  are  concerned 
everyone  at  all  versed  in  the  culture  and  sale  o 
Apples  well  knows  that  even  in  what  are  tc-in.d 
good  Apple  seasons  it  is  at  the  above-nanxl 
date  that  sound  good  tart  and  sauce  varitiw 
fetch  the  price.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  prd 
vincial  towns  at  least,  one  has  in  the  raajouj 
jf  instances  to  be  satisfied  with  imported  scru 
at  the  new  year.  There  are  a  few  so-caliti 
late  Apples  which,  although  prodigious  bear;:! 
and  most  useful  over  a  limited  period,  are  ) 
many  planted  far  too  freelv.  Lane's  Prim 
Albert,  for  instance,  is  never  a  firm  Apple,  sal 
although  I  have  kept  it  till  the  middle  or  end! 
April,  and  outwardly  it  has  shown  no  signs  <J 
leterioration,  it  loses  weight  and  quality  a 
.March,  and  needs  an  injurious  quantity  of  surd 
to  render  it  palatable. 

Some  of  the  very  old  sorts  which  seem  to  U 
elbowed  out  of  cultivation  would  still  pay  vdl 
to  grow.  Mdre  de  Mdnage  is  a  grand  soiij 
co' -king  Apple  which  keeps  ita  weight,  bat 
according  to  my  expet  ience,  it  is,  like  Bras- 
ley’s,  very  uncertain  as  to  when  it  will  com¬ 
mence  to  bear — at  any  rate  as  a  standard- 
iged  trees  apparently  being  the  most  profitable 
A  few  of  the  extta  late  varieties  lack  size,  whi  i 
is  objectionable  in  the  kitchen,  the  good  old 
Stunner  being  one,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  f 
gains  in  quality.  For  pies  or  sauce  I  know  (4 
-iO  better  Apple,  while  its  constitution  is  hardy. 
Another  grand  old  keeping  Apple  is  Hambledor 
Deux  Ans.  The  tree  forms  a  large,  spreadinj 
nead  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  Why  has  tM 
late  Apple  of  our  forefathers,  Rymer,  ben 
almost  elbowed  out  of  cultivation  ?  Other  lit. 
sorts  which  may  with  every  confidence  R 
planted  are  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Yorkshire  Green¬ 
ing,  and  Hanwell  Souring.  J. 


,  „  ,.  .  .  ,  - - n -  —  —  ■  it  must  be  remembered  that,  beside  the  produc- 

classes  of  training  and  kind  ot  tree  to  be  dealt  tion  of  the  two  annual  principals,  there  are  the 
strength  ,  :?n?d  J^xtension  and  strengthening  of  the  oldtSflnBtf 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


picking  brings  with  it  a  corresponding  carliness 
in  maturity.  This  may  explain  to  some 
extent  your  failure  with  Marie  Louise.  As  a 
rule,  lattice-work  shelves  are  provided  in  good 
fruit-rooms,  though  these,  to  our  mind,  are  not 
very  material,  since  we  prefer  to  cover  the 
shelves  with  dean  papor  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on. 
It  is  better  to  darken  the  windows  than  to  cover 
the  fruit  with  paper,  and  Pears  are  best  spread 
in  singlo  layers — at  any  rate,  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  kinds.  A  very  thin  lining  of  the 
fruit-trays  with  soft  wood  wool  would  prevent 
injury  to  heavy  fruits  in  their  contact  with  the 
ed  ges  of  latticed  floor  of  your  trays,  and  air 
would  not  be  obstructed  as  with  paper.  We 
should  strongly  recommend  shelves  in  your  new 
store,  and  from  It!  inches  to  IS  incheB  is  a  very 
good  distance  at  which  to  fix  them  one  above 
the  other.  In  adapting  your  disused  harness- 
room  to  the  purpose  of  a  fruit-room,  you  should 
experience  no  difficulty  in  making  this  mice- 
proof  before  you  fix  up  your  shelves.  You 
could  not  easily  make  the  shelves  inaccessible  to 
mice,  unless  you  keep  them  out  altogether. 
Avoid  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible  ;  it  should 
bo  needed  only  to  prevent  frost  entering  the 
room,  and  then  as  little  as  possible.  A  dry, 
fire-heated  air  is  not  good  ;  a  cool,  moist  air  is 
less  fatal  to  good  keeping.  If  there  should 
appear  to  be  at  any  time  an  excess  of  moisturo, 
afford  ventilation  from  the  windows  to  dispel  it. 

Wall-trained  trees  on  the  (^ince-stock  would 
be  benefited  by  watering  with  liquid-manure  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  more  particularly  in 
Bummer.  There  is  not  much  virtue  in  soap¬ 
suds  to  recommend  their  use  for  watering  the 
soil ;  diluted  drainings  from  tho  stable,  cow- 
yard,  or  piggeries  would  be  infinitely  better. 


the  shelves,  must  be  turned  and  renovated  at  off  all  the  branches,  if  they  be  large  ones, 
short  intervals.  If  tho  genial  warmth  given  off  12  inches  above  whero  the  grafting  is  tobe  done, 
by  the  bed  is  found  insufficient,  o  gentle  circu-  Then  mako  a  clean  cut  at  the  desired  space,  as 
lation  through  the  pipes  will  be  necessary  to  in  that  way  any  tearing  of  the  bark  is  saved, 
raise  the  temperature  to  50  degs.  by  noon,  Proceed  with  the  grafting  at  once.  It  is  better 
always  with  air,  when  the  heat  must  bo  shutoff  to  cut  back  hard  to  stout,  clean  branches,  and 
in  favour  of  a  gradual  descent  to  45  degs  ,  or  put  in  three  or  oven  four  strong  scions,  than  to 
perhaps  40  degs.,  through  the  night.  Some  cut  to  small  branches  anil  put  in  only  one  or 
Strawberry  growers  fill  their  pits  with  leaves  two  weak  scions.  You  will  do  well  to  cut  off 
and  set  the  plants  upon  them,  and  although  your  proposed  grafts  now,  getting  good  stout 
tho  trouble  of  fixing  shelves  is  saved  the  gain  is  wood.  Tie  those  in  small  bundles,  labol  them, 
more  than  lost  in  the  long  run,  as  these  loaf-  then  bury  5  inches  of  tl  e  lower  ends  in  tho 
beds  are  always  subsiding  and  tho  pots  are  ground  under  a  north  Wall.  That  will  keep 
never  level.  The  heat  in  contact  with  the  them  at  rest  rather  later  than  the  stocks  will 
crocks  may  be  too  strong,  and  roots  at  tho  be.] 

expense  of  the  crowns  may  be  drawn  out  too  Pruning  frult-trees.-liiiully  inform  me  to  what 
fast,  when  a  oheck  follows  their  first  disturb-  extent  you  would  advise  cutilng  hook  young  wood  on 
ance  Tho  mischinf  hownvnr  (loos  not  nnd  “l’ursot  Apple,  I’ear,  and  Plum-trees?  A lao  whither  yon 
i  nusciuet,  nowoter,  does  not  oncl  advlse  cutUnz  awoy  the  „i;„,rnuolll,  wood  ?  should  I 

here,  as  too  much  bottom-heat  in  the  straw-  t  hin  out  an  over  abundance  ot  wood  on  I’cach-trecs  ?— 
berry-pit  oausos  soft,  elongated  loaves  and  weak  II.  Bakk.r,  Folkc.ioiw. 

flower- stems,  which  rarely  set  their  fruit  well.  [The  pruning  back  hard  of  summer  shoots  on 
Strawberries  are  often  started  in  early  Peach-  fruit-trees  now  is,  unfortunately,  productive  of 
houses  and  vineries,  a  most  dangerous  practice  wood  growth  again  next  year,  unless  roots  be 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  pruned  also.  Y  ou  have  to  choose  between  hard 

-  pruning  of  the  wood  now  and  root  pruning,  the 

RTAVTWf  RRI7IT  TRRRq  °bjeCl  °f  which  *S  10  chfick  WOO,‘  Productiou 

1  BANTING  FRUIT-TREKS.  next  year,  or  to  allow  tho  weaker  shoots  to  be 


when  the  feeding  roots  are  active.  The-fertility 
of  the  soil  can  by  such  treatment  be  largely 
increased,  but  the  benefit  accruing  would  bo 
lost,  unless  watoring  can  be  continued  during 
dry  periods  in  summer.  It  is  then  that  trees  on 
Uuince-atocks  in  dry,  sandy  soils  want  help, 
because  they  are  strictly  surface  rooting,  and 
are  thus  quickly  influenced  by  prevailing 
weather.  We  have  scon  very  fino  Pears  grown 
on  light  soils  when  regular  weekly  waterings 
were  continued  through  tho  summer  months, 
and  a  mulch  of  strawy-manure  given  to  conserve 
tho  moisturo  thus  provided. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  pots  in  which  Strawberries  for  forcing 
have  been  grown  should  not  exoeed  5  inches  in 
diameter,  the  balls  should  be  one  mass  of 
healthy  roots,  and  the  crowns  firm.  With  these 
plants  progress  at  first  will  be  very  slow,  but 
given  a  good  Strawberry-house,  in  which  each 
plant  can  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  constantly  passing  over  a  bed 
of  moist  fermenting  leaves,  that  progress  will 
bo  sure.  The  Strawberry  being  a  moisture- 
loving  plant,  careful  watering  is  imperative, 
but  of  this  early  in  the  soason  it  is  possible  to 
give  too  much.  Being  so  subject  to  spider, 
green-fly,  and  mildew,  all  the  pots  should  be 
well  washed  before  they  are  introduced,  tho 
apertures  examinod  to  ensure  the  free  passage 
of  water,  and,  prevention  being  better  than 
cure,  the  time  spent  in  giving  each  plant,  pot  as 
well,  a  plunge  bath  in  sulphur-water  will  not 
be  thrown  away.  The  temperature  at  the  out¬ 
set  should  not  exceed  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  by 
night  and  on  cold  days,  with  a  rise  of  5  degs.  to 
ID  degs.  when  external  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able.  No  hard  and  fast  line,  however,  should 
bo  laid  down,  as  it  somotimos  happens  that 
40  degs.  at  night  may  bo  succeeded  by  55  degs. 
or  6o  degs.  tor  a  short  time  on  mild  days. 


Trees  of  all  sorts  will  now  be  in  the  best  con-  thinned  out,  then  stronger  ones  just  shortened 
dition  for  moving,  for,  with  their  roots  lifted  in  back,  then  left  to  form  fruit-buds  as  they  will 
good  condition  and  transferred  to  fresh  soil  naturally  by  the  year  after  next.  But  in  that 
without  being  allowed  to  dry  up  in  the  interval,  case  your  trees  will  extend  in  area,  of  course, 
they  will  immediately  begin  to  push  fortli  and  you  may  not  want  them  to  do  so.  The 
fibrous  roots  that  will  enable  the  trees  to  third  course  open  is  to  adopt  summer  pruning, 
become  at  least  semi-established  before  winter  To  that  end  cut  back  all  your  young  shoots  now, 
has  set  in.  Trees  planted  in  autumn,  and  well  then  next  July,  after  others  have  been  made, 
looked  after  as  regards  mulching  and  watering  cut  them  back  to  about  four  leaf-buds.  Lator, 
later  on,  will  hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal  the  end  buds  will  push  a  shoot.  That  can  he 
and  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a  crop  next  year,  pinched  after  it  has  made  two  leaves,  and  no 
a  thing  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  winter  further  pinching  will  be  needed.  Then  in  the 
or  spring  planted  trees  to  do.  Planting  from  winter  cut  back  each  spur  to  two  buds  only, 
home- raised  stock  need  not  be  further  delayed,  Those  will  have  begun  to  change  from  wood- 
and  tho  getting  of  these  out  of  hand  will  help  buds  into  fruit-buds,  and  the  following  year 
matters  forward  considerably  and  leave  all  will  become  real  fruit-buds.  Peach-trees  need 
available  labour  open  to  deal  with  b  aught- in  much  the  samo  treatment,  except  that  the 
stock  in  an  expeditious  manner  when  it  arrives.  Rading  summer  shoots  should  be  nailed  in  close 
In  taking  out  tho  stations  for  planting,  make  to  tho  wall  in  August,  to  enable  them  to  ripen 
sure  that  the  bottom  is  made  firm  so  -hat  there  well,  all  weak  shoots,  or  those  which  break  out 
shall  be  little  or  no  sinking,  and  allow  for  each  from  tho  fronts  of  the  main  stems,'  being  cut 
tree  only  sufficient  depth  to  admit  tho  roots  so  clean  out.  After  the  lea\ei  have  fallen  some  of 
that  the  upper  ones  may  be  quite  near  tho  sur-  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  away,  and  then  the 
face  and,  above  all,  see  that  the  stem  is  buried  young  wood  can  be  nailed  in  afresh  and  more 
no  lower  than  it  has  been  previously.  On  thinly.] 

heavy  and  damp  soils  elevate  each  tree  on  a  Root-pruning  fruit-trees  f  IF.  WMtr). 
slight  mound,  the  depressions  between  the  _A  ,£ie  fronr„ow  until  next  March  is  a 
mounds  act  as  surfoce-drams  and  the  feeding  suitabi0  time  for  r0ot-pruning  fruit-trees.  In 
roots  are  kent  m  a  more  wholesome  state  than  root.pruningi  tho  first  thing  to  know  is  the  age 
they  would  bo  if  planted  on  the  level.  On  tho  and  £/0  oft,10  tree.  The  larger  the  tree  tho 
other  hand  in  very  light  soils  any  such  cleva-  farthor  from  a  bolo  mu8t  a  trench  bo  cut 
tion  would  be  a  mrstake,  as  in  dry  seasons  tho  in  a  circula?  or  8e,ni-circular  manner,  and  wide 
roots  would  get  burnt  oi  dried  up.  If  the  trees  enoUgb  to  allow  you  to  go  deeply.  If  your  trees 
to  bo  planted  are  of  a  si/.e  to  make  staking  grow\ery  strong  you  will  find  largo  thong-like 
necessary  the  stakes  should  be  driven  down  ^o*  8lriking  downward,  and  the  longer  those 
into  the  holes  before  the  trees  are  planted  as  continuo  to  grow  the  stronger  do  the  trees 
this  will  prevent  all  fear  of  driving  the  stake  unle!s  overtaken  by  canker.  Search 

on  to  any  of  tho  roots  and  injuring  them.  Cut  well  boIleath  the  tree  ami  cut  through  every 
away  all  damaged  portions  of  roots,  severing  root  that  takes  a  downward  course.  A  distance 
them  at  the  point  of  junction  with  a  branch  of  ,g  inches  from  lll0  or  stcm  would  bo  a 
root  wherever  possible,  then  the  cut  surface  will  rea80nable  one  for  trees  up  to  fifteen  years’ 
heal  over  instead  of  dying  back.  Work  some  gr0wth,  going  wider  for  older  trees.  In  dealing 
of  the  best  soi  well  in  among  the  roots,  so  that  with  long,  fibroless  roots,  cut  off  tho  end 
no  hollows  or  badly  filled  crevices  may  bo  loft,  flraoolh  with  a  sbarp  kllifo>  and  then  mako 
but  refrain  from  ramming  the  soil  immediately  \-.8hapod  notcbeB  on  tho  upper  sides.  This  will 
round  the  roots  with  a  rammer  or  from  treading  caUR0  rootfl  to  form  in  ,fll0  limo.  For  fltono 

it.  Those  operations  should  be  left  until  sufh-  fruitfl  ^  lime  when  you  fiU  in  tbe  trench,  and 

cient  soil  to  protect  the  roots  from  injury  by  ^  guro  to  mako  tho  firm  under  the  ball  of 

direct  contact  with  rammer  or  boot  has  been  earthi  or  in  8Bttling  down  of  itself,  it  may  nip- 

added.  !f  the  roots  are  too  plentiful  to  allow  turo  80me  o{  tbe  root8.  1)o  not  give  any 


the  glass  and  just  far  enough  away  to  give  head 
room  to  tho  plants  when  they  are  in  flowor. 
A  narrow  path  if  possible  should  bo  provided 
along  the  back  or  front  for  the  convenience  of 
watoring  and  tending  in  bad  weather,  and 
plenty  of  hit-and-miss  ventilators  in  the  baok 
and  front  walls  and  bolow  the  shelves  will 
ensure  a  continuous  circulation  of  moist,  warm 
air.  Tho  paths  and  walls  will  require  moisten¬ 
ing  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the-f^rmenting 
leaves,  which,  by,  the  way,  shoifld  ncrtr-tpucY, 


ae  of  5  derate  6011  h*  w?rk°d  in  among  them  in _a  satis-  manuro  .  the  strength  of  your  tree?  clearly 

ms  are  favour  faotory  manner  ty  ,tbo  »«««>.  then  by  all  moans  sbows  it  is  not  „eedod.  Water  well  next 

Dwever  should  U86,  T*  ?,“*  *2?  loa,Ve  tf,ebf11,n8  UP  summer  if  there  is  a  dry  period,  or  you  will 

hannens  that  anf.tfi",sh,n8  oft.untl1  another  .  Of  course,  find  your  trees  will  suffer.  Apply  some  stable- 
ed  dvT5  dess  fu  1,ttle.watar.  19  of_n?  U8e-  ^  should  be  a  Utter  to  the  surface  to  keen  out  the  sun  and  air. 
m  mild  davs  ^rough  sowing,  sufficient  to  me t the  particles  Thoro  ia  nothing  to  equal  good  maiden  loam 
L  h  not  rt  °f  and  CaU8e  them  t0  861116  (,0Wn  cl08e  with  which  to  renovate  an  old  Vine-border,  with 

>n  pit  may  bo  U)8etbor-  _  some  fresh  horso  droppings  mixed  with  it,  about 

i-efietant  from  ono  Part  flvei  also  somo  lime  grit,  burnt  bal- 

ly  to  give  head  NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  last,  and  bone-meal,  or  Vinc-manuro.  Removo 

are  in  flowor.  Grafting  Apples.— Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  when  to  flmt  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  con- 
d  bo  Drovided  0111  °a  tho  head"  o(  Apple-trees,  which  are  to  lie  grafted  veniently  do  without  damaging  the  roots  and 
convenience  nf  8?rlnf\?.  also  whe5  ^he  f raf?8  .°.r„fcion9  s,h,ould  b®  work  the  new  soil  among  them.  The  loam 
ZSST&  — IbaacHhaS^  *ree’’  and  how  treated  till  wanted  wouhl  be  I letter  for  bein|  stacked  just  long 

•s  in  the  back  [You  may  partially  shorten  back  the  heads  of  k,“  tb°  °™"’  ,tb?  "hre,9t'11 

b  shelves  will  Apple-trees  ifis  purposed  to  graft  in  tho  spring  frreh.  Trcatl  the  soil  firm  y  about  the  roots 
f  moist,  warm  s..  soon  as  you  like  say  one  half,  leaving  the  «t  is  a.I.leel  in  layers  ami  try  to  got  tho  roots 
iquire  moisten-  final  cutting  baok  until  about  the  second  week  noar  tbo  aurfaco  °*  lbo  bor“er- 
(ha-f^rmenting  inaApril,  just  as  the  sap  begins  to  move,  as  that  \ ,  Erecting  a  vinery  ( M.  O.  IF. ). — Do  we 
ifld  natPtoucS,  1b  i  ZDod  time  for  grafting.  Even  then  first  cut  understand  that  the  photo  of  a  vinery  sent  is 
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one  you  propose  to  copy  in  erecting  your 
own,  or  of  tnat  you  have  already  erected  ?  You 
say  you  are  after  building  a  vinery,  and  matters 
are  a  little  mixed.  But  taking  your  own 
measurements  of  a  lean-to  house,  20  feet  long, 
our  impression  is  that  for  such  a  house  22}  feet 
is  too  wide,  and  the  slope  of  roof,  fully  24  feet, 
is  too  long  and  Hat.  Were  the  houee  but 
18  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  5}  feet  in  front, 
the  pitch  would  be  much  sharper  and  far  better, 
even  still  more  so  were  the  back  height  12  feet. 
The  distance  apart  of  your  holes,  about  3}  feet, 
will  do.  The  Dorder  should  be  for  the  first  two 
years  only  4  feet  wide,  being  further  made 
2  feet  wider  each  two  years  with  new  soil  until 
of  full  width,  flood  turfy  loam  is  the  chief 
constituent,  with  wood-ashes,  lime  refuse,  and 
bone-dust.  As  your  house  is  unheatcd,  best 

filant  in  it,  say,  three  Black  Hamburgh,  three 
Hack  Alicante,  late,  and  one  Foster’s  Seedling 
white  drapes.  Clet  good  young  planting  Vines 
now  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  when  turned 
out  of  pots.  These  are  far  t>etter  than  are  Urge 
Vines.  They  will  have  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  bud  just  inside  the  house  so  soon  as  the 
soil  where  planted  has  fairly  settled  down. 
Place  some  Fern  or  long  straw-manure  about 
the  newly-pUnted  Vines  to  protect  from  hard 
fr»et,  especially  in  the  spring  when  the  sap 
begins  to  rise,  as  a  sharp,  nipping  frost  just  then 
is  apt  to  do  great  harm. 

Pointing'  old  wallM.— Walls  which  have 
)>een  covered  for  many  years  with  big  trees  are 
often  found  to  be  in  a  very  neglected  state  as 
regards  pointing  up,  and  the  crevices  formed  by 
the  falling  away  of  the  mortar  form  convenient 
hiding  places  for  most  insect  pests  that  infest 
the  trees  themselvesduring  the  summer  months. 
Pointing  up  such  walla  every  few  years  pays 
for  itself  by  the  extra  cleanliness  gained,  and 
the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  do  the  work, 
as  the  mortar  used  has  time  to  sot  thoroughly 
before  sharp  frosts,  which  would  disintegrate  it 
and  cause  it  to  drop  away,  set  in.  To  allow 
room  for  working,  the  branches  have  to  be 
brought  away  from  the  wall  anil  supported  in 
some  way,  tho  best  method  being  to  nx  upright 
stakes,  to  which  tho  branches  may  be  tied  in 
loose  bunches,  or  singly  if  time  can  be  spared. 
In  any  case  the  trees  should  !>e  fixed  firmly 
enough  to  resist  the  force  of  high  winds,  which 
may  be  expected  during  tho  late  autumn.  Before 
pointing  is  begun  some  of  tho  old  mortar 
should  be  picked  out  from  the  j  lints  in  the  brick- 
woik,  so  that  there  will  be  room  to  allow  for  a 
fair  quantity  of  new  material,  as  it  is  only  in 
t  iis  way  that  the  facing  material  can  be  induced 
t  >  stand  well.  The  now  mortar  should  be  care¬ 
fully  mixed,  with  just  enough  cement  in  it  to 
hirden  it  fairly  without  making  it  too  hard  to 
allow  of  driving  nails  when  required  ;  this  is  a 
mitter  frequently  overlooked,  anil  nailing 
bicomes  a  misery  when  both  bricks  and  joints 
arj  over-hard.  Tho  removal  of  trees  from  the 
walls  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tho¬ 
roughly  syringing  Cherries,  and  other  trees  much 
troubled  with  insects,  from  behind  ;  this  will 
remove  filth  and  insects,  not  easily  reached 
when  the  trees  are  fastened  back.  One  or  other 
of  tho  various  insocticidcs  should  be  used. 
Before  the  branches  are  again  fastened  back  tho 
older  and  more  rugged  portions  of  them  should 
also  have  a  good  dressing  of  <  lishurst  or  of  what¬ 
ever  else  may  lie  used  as  a  winter  dressing,  tho 
opportunity  of  doing  this  boing  too  good  to  be 
lost.  Trees  of  all  kinds  on  walls  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  drastic  treatment  recommended  above 
for  thoso  in  bod  condition  should  havo  a  final 
look  over,  with  a  view  to  releasing  any  ties  or 
shreds  that  may  be  crippling  or  causing  undue 
pressure  on  the  shoots,  as  if  such  shoots  are 
released  now  the  bark  will  not  have  beon  much 
injured,  and  will  harden  nicely  before  frost 
and  this  hardening  will  provent  the 
j  that  so  often  leads  to  ba<Uy-wounded 
Branches. 

Cherries— Morellos.— The  Morello  does 
not  crack  when  ripe  like  the  sweeter  kinds,  and 
requires  much  moisture  in  light  land.  The 
trees  if  they  receive  a  check  are  apt  to  go  off 
wholesale :  the  leaves  droop  and  turn  yellow 
prematurely,  and  noxt  season  the  tree,  or  a 
largo  portion  of  it,  collapses  entirely.  The 
wood  snould  be  laid  in  neatly,  using  as  few  nails 
os  possible.  Foreright  shoots  may  be  cut  hard 
back,  only  leaving  a  few  eyes  or  buds.  These 
will  then  make  good  fruiting  spurs  n«Tl» season. 
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Kndeavour  to  lay  wood  in  freely,  as  the  more 
new  wood  that  can  be  laid  in,  tho  greater  is  the 
freedom  from  canker. 

Helps  to  fruit-trees.—  For  general  pur¬ 
poses  1  know  of  no  material  which  has  such  a 
good  effect  as  wood-ashes  or  those  made  from 
the  burning  of  all  sorts  of  garden  rubbish,  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  garden  soil  is  usually 
included.  For  Apple  and  Pear-trees  this  alone 
iB  an  admirable  and  sufficient  addition  to  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  soil,  but  for  stone  fruits  I  am  never 
satisfied  unless  I  can  include  a  plentiful  supply 
of  lime,  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  need  it  in 
considerable  quantity  either  as  a  natural  or  an 
added  constituent  of  the  soil  they  occupy. 
Another  thing  that  stone  fruits  generally 
require  is  a  considerable  depth  of  soil,  tho 
Apricot  especially  revelling  in  a  well-made  deep 
border  provided  it  has  been  well  drained. — T. 

Vine  in  the  open  air  In  Lancashire. 

—Perhaps  this  account  of  a  Vine  growing  and 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


comes, 


Foils  ot  Wistaria  sinensis. 


bearing  in  so  northern  a  county  as  Lancashire 
may  be  interesting.  Tho  Vine  Black  Hamburgh 
is  growing  on  the  Crown  Hotel,  Coniston,  and 
was  planted  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Dove.  It  oovers  almost  tho 
whole  of  the  south  wing  of  the  hotel,  an  area  of 
24  feet  by  00  feet.  This  year  it  bore  2,000 
bunches  of  fruit.  Jelly  was  principally  inode 
of  the  fruit,  though  some  bunches  cut  a  month 
ago  were  quite  ripe  and  equal  to  greonhouso 
fruit  in  flavour,  though,  of  course,  not  so  large. 
Mr  Dove  says  if  l.e  had  thinned  the  fruit  it 
would  have  repaid  him,  particularly  if  the 
weather,  ns  this  year,  should  be  mild.  It  is 
from  its  situation  well  protected  from  east 
winds  and  frost,  and  was  a  beautiful  sight  this 
autumn  from  the  masses  of  fruit  covering  tho 
whole  front  of  the  hotel.  The  bunches  wero 
quite  as  large  as  those  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting  on  Nov.  20th  as  Reine  Olga,  also 
grown  in  the  open,  but  in  Middlesex. — L.  R., 
/,  tipper  Qro*renor-*tre.ett  IF. 


FRUIT  OF  WISTARIA  SINENSIS. 
Wistaria  sinensis  is  a  common  and  Very 
charming  garden  plant  all  over  Great  Britain, 
covering  walls,  verandahs,  etc.,  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  mauve  racemes  every  spring,  and  also  very 
often  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
for  it  to  fruit.  The  pods  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  were  liorne  on  a  plant  of  the  white 
variety  in  Rossana  Gardens,  Ashford,  Co. 
Wicklow,  in  1809.  The  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  by 
our  illustration,  very  much  resembles  a  pod  of  the 
French  Bean,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  soft, 
silky  tomentum.  It  measures  about  7  inches 
in  length. 

Boz-liedge  dying.— I  hove  in  my  garden  a  Box- 
hedge,  al>oiit  4  feel  high.  I  do  not  know  the  age  of  it,  but, 
Judging  hy  the  stems  of  the  plants,  it  is  not  very  old.  On 
onesido  of  it  is  a  gravel  path,  and  on  the  other 
side  ground  devoted  to  vegetable  culture.  It 
is  to  a  certain  amount  .haded  by  trees,  but 
not  excessively  so.  My  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and  the  situation  is  high.  I  have  hod 
the  hedge  cleared  as  much  as  I  can  from  Ivy 
and  Couch  Cross  (it  was  very  loul  when  I  took 
the  place),  and  thinking  the  roots  were  rather 
exposed  I  had  it  earthed  up.  Nevertheless,  it 
continues  to  die  off.  Can  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  save  It  ?  I  should  also  be 
muen  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  if  a  Fig- 
tree  should  lie  pruned,  and  if  so,  how?— II.  It. 

[It  «eoms  as  if  vour  Box-hedge, 
4  feet  in  height,  had  begun  to  starve, 
possibly  from  lack  of  manure.  It  iB 
just  possible  that  if  next  March  you 
would  cut  the  hedge  in  quite  hard 
with  a  knife,  and  fork  in  on  the  bor¬ 
der  side  some  short  manure,  you 
would  bring  it  round.  Very  likely 
the  weedy,  neglected  condition  in 
•  which  it  was  previously  led  to  its 
being  now  so  starved.  We  fear,  once 
having  got  infetted  with  ro  trouble¬ 
some  a  weed  as  Couch  G  rass,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  it  free.  An 
ordinary  well-trained  Fig-tree,  if 
yours  lie  such,  simply  needs  that  from 
time  to  time  old  branches  be  taken 
out  hard  down,  and  that  others 
youDger  be  nailed  or  tied  into  their 
places.  As  a  rule,  the  shoots  are  laid 
in  far  too  thickly.  This  thinning 
onables  the  summer  shoots  which 
produce  the  crop  to  be  well  ripened 
in  the  sunshine.  ] 


A  useful  bulbous  plant  (Val- 
lota  purpurea).— Two  or  thr.o  times 
recently  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  present  neglect  of  this  beautiful 
old  bulbous  plant,  whose  brilliantly- 
coloured  blossoms  were  at  one  period 
so  universally  met  with.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  as  large  numbers  of 
bulbs  are  sent  to  this  country  from 
.South  Africa  every  year  it  would 
become  far  more  general,  but  this  very 
circumstance,  I  think,  militates  against 
its  popularity,  as  thore  is  a  consider¬ 
able  mortality  among  thoso  imported 
bulbs, and  many  of  them,  regarded  from 
a  flower  point  of  view,  ore  inferior  to 
the  old  type,  at  ono  time  so  common 
in  gardens,  being  taller,  with  in 
many  cases  more  starry  blooms.  The  South 
African  bulbs  generally  reach  this  country  in  a 
dormant  state  during  July  and  August,  and  if 
potted  at  once  and  kept  fairly  dry  during  the 
winter  some  of  them  will  nsually  flower  in  tho 
spring.  The  change  of  seasons  is,  of  course, 
accountable  for  this.  Thore  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  among  these  imported 
bulbs,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  flower,  but 
also  in  the  colour  thereof,  for  while  some  are 
richly  tinted,  with  occasionally  a  whitish  eye, 
there  are  a  few  with  blossoms  of  a  pink  or 
salmon-pink  tint.  A  pure  white  form  is  also 
said  to  exist.  — T. 


Now  Ready.  6th  Edition.  Cloth,  U  6d. 

Hardy  Flowers :  Giving  full  and  comprehensive 
information  of  their  culture  and  arrangement,  with 
descriptions  in  alphabetical  order  of  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  moet  ornamental  flower i,  the  soil,  poeition, 
etc.,  most  suitable.  0/  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  or 
vest  free,  Is.  3d.,  from  The  Publisher,  67,  Southampton- 
ttrffti  Strf  inJ,  l, or, dm,  W.C. 
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Conservatory.— Now  that  the  outside 
flowers  are  over,  this  house  must  be  made  as  gay 
as  possiblo,  and  in  addition  many  flowers  will 
bo  required  for  cutting,  and  for  tho  most  part 
the  latter  should  have  fairly  long  stems.  For 
the  present  Chrysanthemums  will  supply  many 
flowors  for  cutting.  Lord  Brooke,  Niveum, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  Phrubusare  supplying  long, 
stout- stalked  flowers  just  now,  and  will  bo 
followed  by  Princess  Victoria  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  which,  when  freely  disbudded,  produce 
perfect  flowers  large  enough  for  airy  purpose. 
Cineraria  cruenta  produces  useful  flowers  for 
cutting,  and  Cyclamens  are  charming  for  small 
vases,  and  the  colours  are  bright  and  clear. 
Bouvardias,  Tree-Carnations,  and  Tea  Hoses 
may  also  bo  had.  Retarded  Lily  of  tho  Valley 
producos  plenty  of  foliage,  and  retarded  Lilium 
longiflorum,  though  tho  flowers  aro  rather 
f  mailer  than  the  early  blossoms,  is  always 
valuable  for  cutting.  Croton  leaves,  where 
they  can  be  spared,  are  valuable  for  decoration, 
and  we  havo  a  large,  old  plant  of  Hibiscus 
Cooperi  variegatus,  from  which  nice  sprays  of 
pretty  foliage  may  bo  cut.  Ferns  grown  and 
haidened  in  tho  light  will  be  valuablo  for 
mixing  with  cut  flowors,  anil  Asparagus  plumo- 
huh  and  A.  p.  nanus  will  supply  foliago  for 
cutting,  and  the  former,  when  grown  freely, 
will  yield  long  sprays  for  table  or  other  decora 
lions.  Large  plants  of  several  kinds  of  Eulalia, 
including  E.  gracillima  and  japonica  varic- 
gata,  will  supply  long  arching  feathery  sprays 
for  tall  vases.  We  never  seem  to  have  enough 
of  those  things  in  winter.  In  summer  wo  can 
lind  foliago  in  tho  open  air.  Through  tho 
autumn,  when  Ampolopsis  Veitchi  is  putting  on 
colour,  long  sprays  of  the  young  growths  aro 
vory  useful  to  form  scrolls  on  tho  dinner-table 
or  round  the  stems  of  tall  glasses,  or  to  use  in 
various  other  ways.  Tho  climbing  Fern  (Lygo- 
ilium  scandens)  and  the  Treo  Club  Moss  (Lyco¬ 
podium  ciisium  nrboreum)  are  very  useful  for 
cutting.  The  latter  has  a  metallic  tint  when 
grown  in  tho  shade,  and  is  really  a  warm  house 
plant.  One  of  the  brightest  of  easily-managed 
plants  is  Habrothamnus  olegans  ;  in  fact,  tho 
whole  group  is  useful  for  winter  work,  especially 
whon  planted  out  in  tho  conservatory  and 
trained  over  an  arch.  I  have  always  found 
archos  in  largo  houses  very  effective  when  well 
covered.  Heliotropes  do  well  on  an  arch,  and 
i  f  pruned  back  oarly  in  August  a  now  growth 
will  break  out  that  will  flower  woll  into  the 
winter 

Forcing  house.— It  is  of  no  uso  trying  to 
"ruit  whicli 


right,  and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  red-spider 
dip  the  foliage  in  a  solution,  4  oz.  to  the  gallon, 
of  Gishurst  compound  ;  this  can  easily  be  done 
without  any  of  the  mixture  going  into  the  pot. 
Spread  out  the  fingers  beneath  the  foliage,  and 
dip  the  latter  in  the  mixture  without  wetting 
tho  soil.  The  plants  should  then  bo  half 
plunged  in  a  pit  tilled  with  tree  leaves  to  start 
the  roots  and  push  up  the  flower  spikes.  During 
the  time  this  is  going  on  a  free  circulation  of 
air  should  be  kept  up  without  admitting  cold 
currents  ;  a  very  slight  chink  of  air  aloDg  the 
ridge  will  effect  this.  When  the  blossoms  are 
ready  to  expand  move  tho  plants  to  a  light 
house,  with  a  night  temperature  of  .Vi  dogs. ,  to 
be  raised  to  60  degs.  or  65  dogs,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  set. 

Cucumbers.  -It  will  bo  well  to  havo  a 
house  ready  to  plant  eatly  in  tho  new  year,  and 
in  clearing  out  old  crops  see  that  everything  is 
removed  and  tho  beds  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Woodlice  often  give  troublo  whon  tho  cleansing 
has  been  badly  done.  A  little  old  manure  left 
or  some  short  matting  in  a  corner  among  tho  hot- 
water  pipes  is  the  best  possiblo  broeiTing  place 
for  insects.  Tho  paint,  also,  should  bo  cleaned 
and  the  walls  limowashed.  When  Cucumbers 
are  forced  briskly,  with  abundance  of  moisture 
in  tho  atmosphere  and  not  much  air  given,  red- 
spidor  will  not  givo  troublo,  as  it  cannot  live 
in  a  saturated  atmosphere.  Green  fly  will  put 
up  with  there  conditions  and  thrive,  but  they 
are  not  difficult  to  got  rid  of  with  the  vaporiser. 
The  plants  should  bo  brought  on  near  tho  glues 
to  got  them  sturdy  and  strong,  anil  we  always 
sow  seeds  onough  to  givo  us  a  chance  of  selection, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  about  tho  saino 
strength  and  come  on  togother.  Cucumbers 
will  tin  in  a  night  tomperaluro  of  (15  degs.,  anil 
at  this  suason  forcing-houses  will  not  require 
ventilation  to  any  extent,  as  air  onough  comes 
in  through  tho  gaps  to  keep  things  buoyant. 
Window  gardening. —Tho  othor  day  I 
iw  a  circular  stand  in  tho  centre  of  a  bay 
window  in  a  sunny  asjicet  tilled  with  plants  of 
tho  scarlot  Salvia  grandiflora,  which  created 
quite  a  brilliant  anil  attractive  effect,  and  in  a 
light  position  tho  flowers  keep  fairly  well  in  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  room.  They  are  easily 
grown.  Guttings  struck  in  spring  will  do  well 
under  the  saino  treatment  given  to  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  during  summor.  Snowdrops  may  be 
potted  up  in  clumps  from  the  border  and 
planted  out  again  when  thoy  have  flowerod. 
Christmas  Roses  when  of  managoablu  size  may 
tie  treated  in  the  same  way.  Roman  Hyacinths 
that  wore  pottod  early  will  flower  in  a  room  at 
Christmas. 


force  anything  to  obtain  blossoms  or  fruit 
has  not  had  previous  preparation,  which  means 
that  tho  plants  have  hail  at  least  one  season  of 
frco  growth  and  been  well  ripenod.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are,  perhaps,  the  exception  to  this  rule, 
as  we  have  often  lifted  well-budded  plants  from 
tho  bed  or  purchased  them  when  woll  set  from 
tho  nursery,  potted  and  forced  them  moderately 
tho  following  season.  Roses,,  which  aro  pottod 
up  early  in  autumn  and  tho  pots  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  leaves  or  wherever  there  is  a  little 
warmth  to  give  the  roots  a  start,  will  after¬ 
wards  bear  a  little  moro  heat.  Still,  it  is  liest 
when  these  and  other  forcing  subjects  havo 
been  grown  at  least  for  one  season  in  pots  and 
havo  hail  propor  attention  during  summer,  such 
as  watering  and  syringing.  Tho  usual  forcing 
temperature  now  is  from  60  degs.  to  65  degs., 
the  temperature  usually  reachtng  the  lowest 
point  about  sunrise.  Many  things  might  bo 
introduced  to  the  forcing-house  now— all  kinds 
of  flowering  shrubs,  such  us  Lilacs,  hardy 
Azaleas,  Deutzias,  various  Sniricas,  both  herba¬ 
ceous  and  shrubby.  Tea  Roses  which  havo 
been  established  in  pots  force  easily,  and  havo 
a  charming  effect  in  the  conservatory.  Scarlet 
and  pink  Thorns  may  bo  started  quiotly  in  a 
Peach-house.  Well-grown  standard  Laburnums, 
standard  and  pyramid  Acer  Negunilo  varie- 
gatum,  and  others  of  the  newer  Japanese  Maples, 
aro  very  useful  for  furnishing  colour.  Bulbs  of 
all  kinds,  Solomon's  Seal,  Dielytras,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  though  the  last  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  usual  run  of  forced  plants,  are 
now  seasonable. 

Forcing:  Strawborriau.  -9giec(,(etfcng 
single-crowned  plants  which  have  tieen  well 
lipened  and  rested.  See  that  the  drainage  is 


in  the  market,  and  the  coat  of  a  fruit-room  with 
a  thatched  roof  will  not  be  an  expensive  affair. 
Bismarck  is  a  free-bearing  kind  and  might  be 
planted  freely,  and  wherever  I  have  seen 
Alfriston  planted  it  has  done  well.  There  are 
other  kinds  which  are  very  desirable,  but  the 
above  three  sorts  may  be  planted  largely  as 
being  good  keepers  and  of  good  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality.  Normanton  or  Wellington  is 
also  a  gooa  Apple,  one  of  the  best  cooking  sorts. 

I  have  seen  splendid  crops  of  it  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  in  other  places  it  has  not  done  so 
well,  and  before  anything  is  planted  largely  one 
wants  to  know  how  it  iH  likely  to  do  in  that 
particular  district.  In  a  general  way,  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  may  be  gleaned  by  looking 
round  and  comparing  notes  with  local  men, 
especially  the  local  nurseryman  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  fruit  culture.  Get  on  with  the  prun¬ 
ing  and  training  of  wall  trees,  as  this  is  work 
which  cannot  be  done  with  comfort  in  wot  or 
frosty  weather.  Young  gardeners  in  the  past 
have  often  been  half  frozen  at  this  work,  per¬ 
haps  when  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for 
it.  Do  not  wait  for  the  birds  to  thin  the  buds 
boforo  pruning  the  Gooseberries.  Dressings  of 
limo  and  soot  will  kcop  off  tho  birdK. 

Vegetable  garden. — Frost  may  cemo 
any  time  now,  therefore  wo  protect  anything 
which  it  may  injure.  If  Potato  heaps  havo  not 
been  sufficiently  covered  with  earth  more  may 
be  added,  or,  after  the  first  night's  frost,  litter 
may  bo  placed  over  the  Potato  clamps.  Such 
thiugs  as  Turnips,  Horseradish,  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  Salsafy,  and  Chicory  should  bo 
covored  with  litter  during  frost,  or  lifted  and 
packed  in  sand.  Celery  also  will  need  pro¬ 
tection,  though  tho  covering,  if  it  roniains  long 
on  the  plants,  may  do  harm.  Placo  Mint  and 
Tarragon  in  heat,  and  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Parsley  a  stock  of  roots  should  bo 
planted  in  frnmes.  If  much  Asparagus  has  to 
lie  forced,  tho  ground  containing  tho  roots 
should  bo  covered  with  litter  to  keep  out  frost, 
or  tho  roots  may  be  lifted  and  placoit  under  tho 
shelter  of  a  wall  and  covered  down  with  litter, 
though  thoy  are  better  lifted  fresh.  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Cauliflowers  aro  very  tine  this 
season,  and  the  former  should  have  protection 
if  frost  comes.  One  night's  frost,  if  nothing  is 
done,  will  spoil  the  wholo  lot  if  tho  hoarts  are 
oxpoeed.  Manure-heaps  should  be  got  into  con¬ 
dition  for  going  on  the  land.  Whon  the  frost 
comes  never  permit  rubbish  to  lie  about — it 
only  harbours  insects.  Convert  it  into  manure, 
either  by  smother-burning  or  in  some  other 
way.  E.  Hobday. 


Outdoor  garden.— Tho  early  planted 
border  Carnations  are  now  well  established,  and 
are  pretty  safe  from  lifting  by  frost  when  it 
comes.  Nevertheless,  it  will  bo  woll  to  givo  a 
light  sprinkling  of  soot,  stir  it  lightly  in,  and 
then  top-dross  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
old  cow-manure  ;  not  a  heavy  dressing,  but  an 
inch  or  so  will  lie  helpful.  Beds  of  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  may  be  mulched  with  Moss-litter- 
manure.  This  lies  light,  and  does  not  altogether 
oxcludo  tho  air.  Tree  planting  is  going  on 
freoly  everywhere,  and,  if  the  woather  continues 
open  till  Christmas,  a  good  deal  of  nursery 
stuff  will  change  hands.  Outdoor  gardening  is 
certainly  claiming  more  attention  than  formerly, 
and  all  who  possess  a  garden  are  seeking  to 
improve  it  by  pluntiug  better  class  things. 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  new  ideas  in  plant¬ 
ing,  especially  as  regards  grouping.  In  some 
instances  single  specimens  are  moro  effective 
than  a  group  of  anything  ;  in  others  a  group  of 
one  variety,  or  one  species,  is  attractive,  but  in 
all  cases  proportion  should  bo  studied,  anil  there 
should  lie  a  proper  balancing  of  parts.  On  the 
whole,  gardening  may  become  irksome  from 
incongruity.  All  the  best  planted  gardens 
havo  been  tho  work  of  years  influenced  by  many 
minds.  This  occurred  to  rao  very  forcibly 
last  summer,  when  looking  over  a  large  garden 
which  I  have  visited  occasionally  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  If  any  planting  of  spring  flowers 
remains  to  be  done  see  to  it  at  once,  as  the  time 
for  fro6t  is  coming  near. 

Fruit  garden.— Those  who  are  planting 
with  a  view  to  profit  must  not  neglect 
Toa  Vite- keeping  sorts.  An  acre  (oWGijlniB  |M 
One's  Prince  Albert  will  be  a  paying  crop1  in' 
the  future,  as  good  late  Apples  are  never,  Fv<c0f/ 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


Extract*  from  a  Garden  Dairy. 

December  10th. — Shifted  on  young  plauts  of 
Cyperus  altornifolius.  Potted  a  lot  of  Tulips 
for  late  flowering  without  forcing  ;  some  of  tno 
late  kinds  do  not  force  well,  but  thoy  are  very 
useful  at  Easter  grown  cool,  especially  La  Can¬ 
dour  end  lhe  white  Pottehakker.  Potted  up  a 
lot  of  standard  Tea  Roses  for  flowering  in  pots  ; 
wo  find  them  vory  useful  in  tho  conservatory. 
Planted  out  a  red  and  while  Lapageria  in  a 
cool-house,  shady  side. 

December  11th.— We  have  just  finished  lifting 
roots  of  fruit-trees ;  we  strongly  believe  in  the 
value  of  this,  especially  when  the  trees  have 
been  planted  about  four  years.  Wo  expect  to 
gather  a  good  late  crop  of  Tomatoes  from  old 
plants  by  training  in  the  young  shoots.  The 
fruits  are  sot  now  and  all  young  shoots  stopped, 
and  when  the  fruits  are  all  ripened  tho  plants 
will  bo  pulled  out.  We  uro  clearing  out  the 
soil  from  several  Tomato-houses  and  filling  in 
with  fresh  ;  it  must  bo  either  this  or  grow  them 
in  pots. 

December  ISth. — Moved  Clematises  in  pots  to 
cool-house.  These  will  be  repotted  and  re¬ 
trained  a  little  later  ;  they  flower  beautifully  in 
the  conservatory  in  spring.  Planted  more 
French  Beans  in  pots.  Started  a  small  house 
of  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  early 
kinds  only  being  introduced  ;  Peaches  :  Amu- 
den  June  and  Hale’s  Early;  Nectarines:  Car¬ 
dinal  kud  Early  Rivers’.  Moved  Seakale  and 
RtMbgilEtd  iMushroq jii- house.  Started  a  span- 
roofed  house  Of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
(povi). 
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December  13th.  —  Moved  a  lot  of  Lilacs, 
Doutzios,  Azaleas,  etc.,  to  forcing  •  house. 
Stirred  soil  around  Onions,  Spinach,  Lettuces, 
otc.  Pruned  Laurols  under  trees  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  thick.  Turned  over  manure  and 
compost  heaps  to  be  ready  to  go  on  the  land. 
Plantod  a  bed  of  herbaceous  Pieonies  :  the 
spaces  between  have  been  iillod  with  early- 
flowering  bulbs,  and  neither  will  be  disturbed 
for  some  time. 

December  l.'/th. — Mulched  Lilies  among  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  with  old  leaf-mould  and  planted  a 
few  more  groups  of  choice  kinds.  Plunged 
duplicate  alpioes  in  pots  in  ashes  in  cold-frame, 
from  which  lights  will  be  kept  off  in  mild 
weather  unless  it  rains  heavily.  Trained  Rasp¬ 
berries,  shortened  back  canes,  and  mulched 
with  manure.  Started  a  batoh  of  Strawberries 
in  pots  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  framos.  Sowed 
Cucumbers  singly  in  small  pots  for  planting- 
house  when  ready. 

December  15th. — Pruned  lato  Peaches  under 
glass.  Trenched  a  piece  of  ground  for  sowing 
Asparagus  next  March.  Forked  over  shrub¬ 
beries  to  bury  leaves  and  other  debris.  Started 
a  fow  more  earlv  Potatoos  to  plant  in  hot-beds. 
Mado  up  another  bed  for  Asparagus.  Tied 
fruit-trees  on  espaliers.  Stirred  Boil  among 
spring  flowors  in  bods  and  borders.  Sowed 
Lobelias  for  summer  bedding. 

BIRDS. 

Death  of  Jackdaw  ( Stone  Court).— You 
do  not  furnish  any  particulars  as  to  the  feeding 
and  general  troatmbnt  of  your  bird.  Upon 
examination  the  heart  was  found  to  be  ruptured, 
which  was  probably  caused  by  the  bird  having 
been  grently  alarmed,  fright  being  a  prominent 
exciting  cause  in  an  individual  predisposed  to 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  All  the  rost  of  tho 
internal  organs  appoured  to  lie  in  a  healthy 
state.  I  )oath  from  tho  above  cause  is  rare  in 
birds,  especially  in  so  bold  and  confiding  a  pet 
as  a  tamo  Jackdaw. — S.  S.  O. 

Death  of  Canary  (Abcrrinua).— Your 
bird  was  very  omaciuted,  and  the  lungs  were  in 
a  state  of  inflammation.  It  had  probably  been 
suflbring  for  some  time  from  a  severe  cold,  and 
this  may  have  boen  brought  about  through  a 
bad  moult ;  tho  plumage  was  very  thin  and  tho 
foathers  loose.  At  moulting  time  young  birds, 
especially,  require  abundonco  of  food,  ami  of  a 
more  generous  quality  than  at  other  timos,  as 
woll  as  abundance  of  green  food,  while  draughts 
and  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
should  bo  guarded  against.  Through  failing  to 
take  those  precautions  at  this  critical  period 
many  birds  contract  fatal  complaints.  Had 
this  case  been  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  period 
roliof  might  have  been  afforded  by  giving 
liquorice  water  occasionally  ;  hard-boiled  egg, 
mixed  with  Arrowroot  biscuit  or  a  few  groats, 
would  also  have  proved  beneficial ;  while  a  little 
coddiver  oil,  added  to  broad  soaked  in  cold 
Water  and  well  squeezed,  might  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.— S.  S.  G. 

~  POULTRY. 

Chickens  ailing:  (•/.  D.  L.  B. ).— Roup, 
tho-dread  of  every  poultry-keeper,  commences 
with  a  slight  hoarseness  and  catching  of  the 
breath,  as  if  from  cold,  and  runs  on,  if 
unchecked,  to  an  offensive  discharge  from  tho 
noBtrils,  froth  from  tho  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  while  the  eyelids  becomo  swollen. 
The  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils  should  be  washed 
witn  a  solution  of  permanganato  of  soda  or 
diluted  Condy’s  Fluid  twice  a  day,  while  one 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  should  be  added 
to  each  pint  of  tho  drinking  water.  Fowls 
suffering  from  this  complaint  (which  is  very 
contagious)  should  be  separated  from  the  others, 
kept  warm,  and  supplied  with  nourishing  food, 
such  as  Harloy-moal  mixed  with  hot  ale,  chopped 
meat,  or  curds.  Roup  is  often  brought  about 
through  exposure  to  excessive  wet,  cold  winds, 
or  a  damp  roosting- place.  This  disease  is  much 
more  likely  to  break  out  where  there  are 
weakly  fowls  in  the  poultry-yard  than  it  is 
where  all  the  inmates  are  in  a  stfon^  And 
vigorous  condition.  [JH«I  qfteri  tty) 
to  kill  off  birds  affected  with  this  tmrfgerous 
disease. — 8.  8.  G. 


Layers  of  brown  egge  (W.  IF.  F.  ).— 

You  would  find  Langshans  very  good,  both  as 
layers  of  brown  eggs  and  for  the  table.  They 
are  first-rate  winter  layers,  very  hardy,  and 
bear  confinement  well.  The  hen  is  a  good 
sitter,  covers  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  can  be 
handled  with  impunity.  This  breed  makes  a 
valuable  cross  with  inferior  table  fowls. 
Wyandottes  are  also  excellent  layers  of  dark 
eggs,  aro  hardy,  come  early  to  maturity,  while 
the  floah  is  of  superior  quality.  The  chickens 
of  this  breed  are  raised  very  easily,  tho  hons 
being  most  careful,  attentive  mothers,  and  on 
the  whole  the  birds  appear  to  be  woll  adapted 
to  our  varying  climate.  Either  tho  silver  or 
golden  variety  of  this  breed  would  answer  your 
purpose  ;  the  silvers,  however,  are  generally 
considered  the  better  layers.  Provided  the 
poultry-house  is  well  ventilated  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  daily,  it  should  be  only  of  a  size  to  just 
comfortably  accommodate  tho  number  of  fowls 
kept.  It  is  found  that  when  fowls  are  crowded 
into  a  small  spaco,  the  mutual  imparting  of 
animal  heat  causes  the  desire  for  laying  to  con¬ 
tinue  even  in  winter.  Roth  for  economy  in 
construction  and  oomfort  to  the  inmates  a  loan- 
to  poultry-house  is  to  bo  recommended.  If 
built  against  a  high  brick  wall  having  a  southern 
or  western  aspect,  a  better  site  cannot  be 
chosen. — 8.  8.  (1. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Use  of  cottage  In  return  for  loan.-I  borrowed 
the  sum  of  t!5,  and  Instead  of  repaying  the  same  I  wish 
to  allow  the  lender  tho  use  of  a  cottage  and  garden,  rent 
free  (or  a  certain  period.  Can  I  draw  up  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  or  must  It  ho  dono  by  a  solicitor  V  If  1  could  do  It 
myself,  will  you  suggest  tho  form  in  which  it  should  lie 
worded,  and  say,  also,  what  stamp  would  be  necessary  ?— 
A  Workino  Max. 

[The  best  way  to  effect  the  dosired  purposo 
would  be  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  lotting  of  the 
cottage  and  gardon  at  a  nominal  rent — say  Is.  a 
year— upon  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  to 
troat  the  loan  of  £ I25  as  the  premium  on 
consideration  of  which  tho  lease  was  grantod. 
If  the  term  exceeds  three  years  the  leaso  must 
be  by  deoil,  anil  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  will 
bo  necessary.— K.  C.  T.J 

A  pleco  of  perversity.— A  wrote  to  ll  asking  the 
price  of  some  fowls  delivered  in  returnable  hampers  at  It's 
nearest  station,  from  which  carriage  to  lie  paid  by  A. 
11  sent  a  printed  price  list  to  A,  terms  cash  with  order, 
hampers  to  lie  returned.  A  then  sent  a  cheque  to  B  and 
ordered  certain  fowls  to  lie  sent  on  a  states  I  day  to  a  given 
oddress  on  tho  conditions  set  out  u  A's  first  letter. 
B  carelessly  sent  the  fowls  to  a  wrong  address,  and  A  was 
thus  put  to  an  extra  cost  of  So.  B  refused  to  pay  tills  3s., 
and  demanded  the  return  of  the  hamper,  which  was 
refused  by  A.  Tho  hamper  belongs  to  a  railway  Co. ,  who  are 
now  threatening  to  sue  A.  lie  has  Informed  tho  railway 
Co.  that  ho  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  that  he  had 
arranged  with  B  for  a  non-returnable  hamper,  and  that 
tho  Co.  must  look  to  B.  What  is  A's  position  V  It  is 
2}  miles  from  Ills  place  to  the  railway  station.  Must  the 
Oo.  fetch  tho  hamper  ?— T. 

[UnlesB  A  signed  some  note  or  contract  when 
receiving  the  hamper  from  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  ho  is  under  no  liability  to  the  company. 
If  he  did  sign  such  note,  reference  must  be 
made  to  its  terms  to  ascertain  whether  he 
entered  into  any  oontract  with  the  company  to 
return  the  hamper.  If  he  merely  signed  in  a 
book,  as  receiving  the  hamper  as  a  parcel,  etc., 
he  is  under  no  liability  to  the  company,  who 
must  look  to  B.  As  for  tho  expense  (3s. )  caused 
to  A  by  the  wrong  addressing  of  the  hamper, 
B  must  pay  this  if  it  is  clearly  proved  that  this 
oxponBO  was  caused  through  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  directions  given  by  A.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear  how  A  and  B  stand  in  the 
matter  of  the  hamper.  A  asked  for  tho  prico 
of  fowls  delivered  in  non-returnable  hamper  and 
B  quoted  cash  terms  in  returnable  hampers.  A 
then  sent  a  cheque  according  to  price  list  for 
delivery  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  his  former 
letter,  and  the  question  is  whether  he  bo  far 
accentuated  the  reference  to  those  terms  that 
B  would  understand  the  cheque  was  only  sent 
on  the  condition  that  the  fowls  wore  sent  in  a 
uon-returnablo  hampor.  It  seems  to  me  that 
A  should  not  have  sent  a  cheque  without  first 
ascertaining  that  B  agreed  to  send  the  fowls  in 
a  non-roturnablo  hamper,  but,  on  the  othor 
hand,  B  having  received  the  cheque,  should 
have  returned  it  to  A,  or  should  have  written 
;  that  he  did  not  deliver  fowls  in  non- 
limo  hampers,  and  that  he  hold  .  the 
J  pending  instructions.  Upon  tael  whole 
iTnk  A’s  letter  must  be  read  as  meaningjj 


send  you  this  cheque  on  the  condition  that  you 
send  the  fowls  in  a  non-returnable  hamper,  and 
if  you  do  not  accept  tho  offer  you  muBt  return 
the  cheque.”  But  A  should  have  expressly 
stated  this  in  the  letter,  and  if  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  ensue,  the  question  will  be  whether  A’s 
letter  bears  the  construction  I  think  it  was 
intended  to  mean.  As  it  is  not  before  me,  I 
say  nothing  as  to  what  it  would  appear  to  a 
recipient  (that  is  to  B)  to  mean.  I  therefore 
construe  A's  letter  as  an  offer  to  B,  and  that  B 
by  sending  the  fowls  accepted  the  offer.  For 
these  reasons  I  think  that  B  cannot  compel  the 
return  of  the  hamper.  But  if  I  wero  in  A’s 
place  I  should  write,  heading  my  lotter  “  With¬ 
out  prejudice,’'  and  undertake  to  return  tho 
hampor  if  B  woll  remit  tho  3s.  If  he  refuses  to 
remit  the  3j.  I  should  wait  until  sued,  and  then 
defend  the  actiou  by  whomsoever  brought. — 
K.  U.  T.] 

Agreement  Tor  letting  market  garden 
holding  In  Wales.— I  have  agreed  to  take  a  houae 
and  garden,  with  permission  to  orcot  stable,  cow-house, 
and  greenhouse,  and  to  roniove  the  same  on  quitting  on 
restoring  the  premises  to  their  original  condition.  I  am  a 
florist  and  market  gardener,  llow  should  the  agreement 
of  tenancy  bo  worded  ?  What  will  lie  the  position  if  the 
landlord  subsequently  add)  more  land  to  the  holding  f— 

[You  do  not  say  whether  the  tenancy  is  to  bo 
yearly  or  what,  but  assuming  that  it  is,  the 
following  form  will  moot  your  case  : — 

“Agroomont  made  this  .  day  of  . . 

1900,  between  A.  B.,  of . .  hereinafter  called 

tho  landlord,  and  J.  L  ,  of  . .  hereinafter 

called  the  tenant,  whoroby  the  landlord  lets 
and  tho  tenant  takes,  on  a  yoarly  tenancy,  from 

the . day  of  .  next,  all  that  houso  and 

garden  known  as . .  and  situate  at . ,  in 

the  county  of  . .  at  tho  yearly  rental  of 

£ . payable  half-yearly  on  tho . day  of 

. and  the . day  of . .  the  first  payment 

to  be  made  on  the . day  of . next. 

“  The  tenant  agrees  to  pay  tho  said  rent  on  tho 
days  namod,  clear  of  all  deductions  (landlord's 
property  tax,  tithe,  and  land-tax  excepted),  and 
to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes.  Tho  tenant  shall 
have  liberty  to  cultivate  tho  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  holding  as  a  market  garden  and  for  tho 
purposes  of  his  trade  as  a  florist.  Ho  shall 
nave  liberty  to  erect  a  cow-house,  stablo,  aud 
greenhouse  upon  tho  holding,  and  to  removo 
the  same  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  in  tho 
event  of  such  removal  he  shall  restore  the 
premises  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  state 
existing  before  the  erection.  The  tenant  shall 
properly  clean  and  manure  tho  garden,  and 
shall  on  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  give 
up  the  same  in  good  order  and  condition.  The 
tenant  shall  not  assign  or  under-let  or  part 
with  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the  premises 
during  the  tenancy. 

“The  tenancy  shall  bo  determinable  on  tho 

. day  of . in  any  year  by  notice  given  for 

that  purpose  on  tho  .  day  of  .  next 

preceding. 

“  Provided  always  that  if  and  whenever  any 
part  of  the  said  rent  shall  be  in  arrear  for  tho 
space  of  28  days,  whether  legally  demanded  or 
not,  or  if  the  tenant  shall  become  bankrupt  or 
his  goods  be  takon  in  execution,  or  if  and 
whenever  there  shall  be  a  breach  of  any  of  the 
tenant's  agreements,  the  landlord  may  enter 
upon  any  part  of  the  premises  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  and  thereupon  this  tenancy  shall 
determine. 

"  As  witness  the  hands  of  the  said  parties— 

“  A.  B. 
“J.  L.” 

You  may  insert  such  other  matters  and 
stipulations  as  may  be  desired,  aud  you  will  be 
at  liberty  to  remove  the  foundations  of  tho 
buildings  you  put  up.  If  more  land  is  added, 
an  endorsement  should  be  made  on  this  agree¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  land  is  to  be  held  on  tho 
same  terms. — K.  C.  T.j 


"The  English  Flower  Garden.”— Thoroughly 
revised,  with  full  descript  ions  oj  all  the  best  plants,  trees, 
anil  shrubs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  ISs. ;  post  free,  lbs.  6d. 

The  same,  in  2  vote. ,  half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
sijcccqiJ  lUive  mads  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
Inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden- 
Inir.  bdtrji  h*l  is  doits'  *i  Important,  condemns  bail 
ygmui;  roasons  that  are  convincing  for  both.” 


-.!.  w.  Eti.ior,  Pi'tt’icrjh 


1  •eck.mbeh  8,  1900 


GARDE  A  L  YG  ILL  USTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are.  inserted  in 
(ilkUEMNU  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  fallow  three 
rain  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
ratten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  (o 
the  Editor  of  Cariienino,  37,  Soiithamplon-street.  Covent 
Harden,  London  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  ITiiUHIIER.  The  name  and  address  of  the.  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  man  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  ihould  be  on  a  ngmrate  piece  o(  jtaper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be.  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardknimi  has  tv  be 
sent  to  press  some  lime  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be.  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  PLOWBR8. 

Heating  greenhouse  (f).  T.).—We  should  say 
that  (or  the  house  you  refer  to  coke  would  bo  the  beet,  and 
we  think,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest.  Havo  you  a  boiler 
already  fixed  ? 

Pegging  down  Roses  (yl.).— You  hod  better  wait 
until  the  plants  get  established  before  you  peg  them  down. 
The  better  plan  would  be  to  cut  them  down  hard  next 
spring  so  os  to  get  strong  growths,  which  you  could  peg 
down  In  the  autumn  following.  These  will  thenblnom  the 
following  summer.  It  is  advisable  to  paint  galvanised 
wires  beforo  tying  Uoses  to  them  as  the  acid  kills  the 
young  wood.  This  we  have  seen  frequently  happen. 

Heliotrope  In  cool  greenhoufie  (Montpellier).— 
To  winter  the  Heliotrope  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  the  plants 
should  bo  given  Just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  fairly 
moist,  but  no  more.  Place  them  In  the  warmest  part  of 
the  structure,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  Even 
then  many  of  the  young  leaves  will  die  off,  but,  on  the 
return  of  spring,  tho  plants  will  soon  push  forth  new 
shoots.  Then,  of  course,  they  must  ho  watered  rather  more 
freely.  To  flower  them  successfully  during  tho  winter 
months  a  temperature  of  00  degs.  to  65  degs.  should  be 
maintained. 

Mom  on  lawn  (Anxious).— Your  locality  being  near 
the  sea  is,  necessarily,  a  somewhat  damp  one,  even  though 
the  soil  may  not  be  so.  Moss  on  lawns  Is  the  common  pro¬ 
duct  of  poorness  of  soil,  sourness,  or  great  shade.  You 
should  first  begin  to  eradicate  some  of  the  growth  by  using 
a  long-toothed,  coarse,  iron  rake,  drawing  it  backwards 
and  forwards  firmly,  and  thus  extracting  a  good  deal  of 
the  Mobs  Then  smother  the  lawn  thickly  with  soot, 
making  it  quite  block.  That  will,  however,  Boon  wash  in. 
You  may  odd,  if  you  will,  a  dressing  of  3  lb.  per  rod  of 
basic-slag  or  bone-flour,  over  that  strew  sharp  road-grit, 
or  any  fine  soil,  and  let  it  be  to  wash  in  In  May  sow 
3  lb.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (See  also  p.  633.) 

Physalla  Franchettl  (Violet).— If  you  have  good 
plants  of  this  you  may  plant  out  either  now  or  in  spring 
in  any  good  position  whore  a  doep  soil  obtains.  The  spot 
should,  however,  be  fairly  exposed,  as  the  influence  of  the 
sun  is  of  considerable  moment  in  promoting  a  good  colour 
iu  the  early  days  of  autumn.  The  plant  Is  of  quite  easy 
culture  and  quite  hardy,  but  prefers  a  dee))  and  good  soil, 
and  should  not  he  neglected  in  the  first  year  in  tho  event 
of  a  long  spell  of  heat  and  drought.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  lift  the  plants  and  start  them  in  the  spring  in  a  frame, 
and  plant  out  when  growth  is  well  advanced. 

Pruning  Plumbago  capensls  (V.  Montpellier). 
—Plumbago  copcnsls  only  needs  pruning  if  necessary  to 
keep  it  within  bounds,  or,  when  grown  »-a  hush,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fairly  symmetrical  shape.  The  flowering  is  not 
assisted  bv  pruning  in  any  way  ;  indeed,  rather  the  reverse. 
In  a  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  06  clegs,  it  will  flower  more 
or  less  throughout  the  winter,  hut  in  a  cool  greenhouse  it 
Is  apt  to  lose  some  of  its  leaves  ami  go  partially  to  rest. 
When  in  that  stato  tho  soil  should  be  kept  fairly  moist, 
and  on  the  return  of  spring  it  will  start  freely  into  growth. 
That  is  tho  season  to  repot  it,  if  necessary,  and  tho  young 
shoots  then  produced  strike  root  readily,  if  treated  muon 
as  a  Fuchsia. 

Violets  (  Violet). — The  better  plan,  and  the  one  giving 
a  minimum  of  labour,  Is  to  secure  the  best  runners  as  they 
form  on  the  plants  in  the  pits  or  frames.  You  may  cither 
peg  them  on  the  soil  where  they  occur,  or  place  them  in 
shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  for  the  winter.  In  this  way 
you  will  get  separate  plants,  which  quickly  form  strong 
crowns.  By  growing  these  in  a  cold-frame  all  tho  winter, 
k celling  the  young  plants  well  ventilated  anil  not  too 
moist,  excellent  plants  are  obtained  for  planting  out  in 
spring.  Before  planting  out,  the  ground  should  be  well 
dug  and  manured,  and  these  single  crown  plants  put  out 
in  March  or  April  make  splendid  clumps  for  lifting  for 
frame  work  in  tnc  early  days  of  autumn.  This  Is  a  better 
iilan  than  dividing  tho  old  plants,  and  an  abundant  flower¬ 
ing  usually  is  tho  result.  Many  who  prefer  dividing  the 
old  plants  In  spring  do  so  because  of  the  slight  extra 
labour  that  autumn  cuttings  entail. 

Chrysanthemum  Le  Moucherotte  sport 

(Constant  Header).— Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  yellow  bloom  you  sent  to  us  with  tho  liloom  of  Le 
.Moucherotte  is  a  sport  from  that  variety.  As  you  say 
you  propagated  growths  which  developed  on  the  branch 
on  which  tno  yellow  blooms  appeared  last  year,  with  the 
result  that  this  year  tho  whole  of  tho  blooms  are  yellow, 
you  may  safely  lake  to  yourself  the  credit  of  havir.g  found 
a  sport,  and,  what  is  oi  more  Importance,  fixed  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  you,  I.e  Moucherotte  is  a  flower  with  a 
past,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  tho  sport  has  any 
commercial  value.  Circat  "Hides  are  nmdo  each  year  in 
the  nine  and  form  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  wo 
fear  the  sport  under  notlco  would  bo  left  far  behind.  Tho 
variety  Is,  however,  worth  growing  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration  and  cutting. 

Mareoh&l  Nlel  In  span-roof  greenhouse 

f  lonorant )  —As  you  have  planted  the  Marcchul  Nlel  in 
tho  centre  pit,  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  cut  back  its 
growths,  especially  if  you  desire  to  cover  the  roof.  You 
,.iay  treat  the  long  growth  as  tho  stem,  and  allow  it  to 
break  out  into  new  growth  near  tho  roof.  By  restricting- 
tho  number  to  about  two,  these  new  growths  will  |u!n 
strength,  and  will  soon  cover  a  lii'.'^e  spate  of  the  ^t. 
After  flowering  they  may  lie  cut  hack  fairly  haul,  nearly 


up  to  the  main  stein,  when,  supposing  you  can  give  a  fair 
amount  of  artificial  heat,  long  rods  will  again  he  produced 
during  the  summer  to  supplv  the  blossom  the  following 
spring.  When  planting  a  Marechal  Niel  in  centre  pit,  as 
you  have  done,  it  Is  always  best  to  procure  a  plant  upon 
the  tall  hedge  Brier.  If  the  crown  of  the  piant  nearly 
touches  the  roof,  the  long  annual  growths  may  be  trained 
on  either  side;  the  slight  slope  downward  will  then  induce 
a  more  abundant  blossoming. 

Manure  for  Roses  (.if.  A.  /?.).— All  experience 
shows  that  for  Hoses  there  is  no  manure,  when  it  can  he 
had,  like  that  from  stables  in  a  8cmi-deconi|>oscd  state. 
But  where  that  cannot  be  had,  or  raav  not  he,  then  ariifl- 
cial  manures  constitute  the  best  sulntitui.es,  of  which 
bone  flour,  whether  steamed  or  dissolved  in  acid,  is  the 
quickest-acting.  Phosphate  and  basic-slag  are  nearly  as 
good,  but  slower  in  dissolving.  We  should  prefer  to  apply 
a  portion  of  lioth  these  manures  to  the  proposed  Rose 
ground  in  equal  parts  of  3  lb.  per  rod  each,  at  once  work¬ 
ing  it  well  into  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  12  Inches,  which  is 
qulto  deep  enough.  All  the  same,  the  dee|x-r  the  soil 
beneath  is  broken  up  the  better,  as  some  of  the  manure 
will  certainly  wash  down  into  it.  Then,  in  May,  after  good 
growth  has  began,  top-dress  with  4  lb.  per  rod  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  manure  is  needed  to 
create  leafage  ns  well  as  wool.  There  is  no  need  to  over¬ 
dose  the  soil  with  these  manures.  You  cannot  do  wrong 
in  giving  the  plants  a  mulch  ot  long  manure  also  in  the 
summer. 

Growing  the  Cotton-plant  (ff.  II'.  .1 )  — sow 
the  Cotton  seeds  early  In  the  spring,  either  In  well-drained 

Kts  or  pans  Tliev  need  light  soil,  say,  equal  parts  ot 
ini  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand.  As  soon  as  the 
first  rough  leaf  is  developed  the  young  plants  must  he 
potted  singly  into  small  pots.  In  a  brisk,  moist  heat  they 
will  grow  rapidly,  anti  soon  need  shifting  into  larger  pots. 
They  will  flower  In  pots  from  ti  inches  to  !>  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  the  Llossoms  being  yellowish  and  much  like  thorn 
of  a  Mallow,  The  most  attractive  stage  is  when  the  seed 
pods,  which  succeed  the  blossoms,  hurst,  and  expose  the 
Cotton  contained  t  herein.  They  reach  this  stage  towards 
the  Utter  part  of  the  summer.  As  you  have  only  a  warm 
greenhouse,  it  is  questionable  if  there  is  sufficient  heat  to 
fully  develop  the  plants,  blit,  if  we  have  a  warm  summer, 
they  will  be  greatly  assisted  thereby.  The  Cotton,  how¬ 
ever,  Is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  stove  temperature  and  in  a 
good,  light  position.  The  plants,  when  laden  with  par- 
tially-bursted  pods,  arc  decidedly  ornamental. 

Dwarf  edslngr  plants  (  Delta)  —  Any  of  tho  Mossy 
Saxifrages  would  suit  y  ou,  such,  for  example,  us  S  hyp- 
noidcs,  S.  elegantissima,  S.  Stornbergi,  S.  Stansfleldi,  nlso 
8.  Geum,  S.  G.  deutata,  S.  iiiubrosa,  S.  Wallace!,  S  llostil, 
S.  rosularis,  ami  S.  Andrews!.  These  would  nftord  variety 
also  among  these  plants.  Of  8edums,  the  forms  of 
spiirium,  oppositifolium,  and  Kamtu-haMeiim  would  he 
liest,  together  with  8.  grandiflorum  and  glnticum.  Other 
dwarf  and  very  hardy  plants  aro  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
Achillea  tomentosa,  dwarf  Campanulas,  Polygonum 
llrunonis,  Armerlas,  Veronica  mpestris,  V.  incano,  Hell- 
antluiB  in  variety,  Gaultheria  procurations,  (I.  Shallon, 
Dryas  ooto)X'tala,’  Llthospornium  prostratuni,  etc  Some 
ot  'he  Houseleeks  would  also  he  attractive  in  little  nooks 
and  crevices,  and  Zauschneria  califcrr.ica,  with  a  stone 
block  covering  its  roots,  would  succeed  also.  Then  you 
may  also  plant  small  bulbous  things,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Snowflakes,  Chionndoxas,  etc.  Stollaria  gramlnea  aurea 
and  F.uoiiymu8  radicans  vari-galils  may  also  he  useful  anil 
afford  colour. 

Chrysanthemums  —  failure  with  early 

sorts  (J.  P  T).  — Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  to 
be  seen  at  their  best  should  he  grown  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  It  is  a  mistake  to  disbud  the  plants,  except  in 
Just  one  or  two  instances.  You  were  qmto  wrong  iu 
taking  oil  the  buds  in  June,  ami,  in  future,  wo  would 
advise  you  after  planting  to  do  little  else  hut  slnko  and  tlo 
the  growths  as  they  need  this  attention,  and  give  an 
occasional  copious  watering  with,  now  amt  again,  liquid- 
manure.  II  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  plants  invari¬ 
ably  develop  an  immense  number  of  blossoms  of  the  most 
beautiful  character.  Wo  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  hy  your  plants  being  "  attacked  by  scale,"  and  can 
only  imagine  that  they  are  affected  by  leaf-rust,  which  has 
lately  given  us  some  concern.  If  it  is  the  leaf-rust,  your 
plants  should  he  burnt,  otherwise  tho  trouble  will  increase 
a  hundred-fold.  If  you  will  semi  us  a  portion  of  tho 
nlfcctcd  plant  -a  single  stem  will  do— wc  shall  lie  pleased 
to  advise  you. 

Chrysanthemums  -  pot-plants  after  flower¬ 
ing  (.4.  O.  XeMtt),— As  your  plants  go  out  of  flower 
they  should  bo  cut  down  to  within  a  fow  inches  of  III. 
soil  Iu  the  pots.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment  tho  new 
shoots  now  breaking  away  from  the  base  would  start  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  if  the  old  stools  are  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  given  a  position  near  the  glass,  they  will 
be  kept  steady  and  provide  healthy  stock  with  which  to 
increase  each  kind.  Keep  tho  temperature  of  the  glass 
structure  at  about  45  degs.,  as  this  will  suit  the  plants 
admirably.  Cuttings  to  provide  plants  for  next  season’s 
display  may  be  del  ached  and  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil 
as  soon  as  convenient,  a  long  season  of  steady  growth 
answering  very  well,  Singly  iu  small  pots,  or  half-a  dozen 
cuttings  inserted  around  tho  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot,  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow,  or  a  large  number  of  cuttings  inserted 
in  rows  In  shallow  boxes  will  root  readily  enough.  The 
old  stools  may  be  planted  outdoors  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  usually  in  May,  ami  if  given  a  warm  aspect, 

these  later  sorts  will  do  well,  if  the  weather  remains  open 
as  it  did  this  season.  We  only  advise  early -flowering 
kinds  for  outdoor  culture. 

Forming  a  new  plantation  of  Rosas  (F. 

Show  Glass).— Roses  of  a  rich  colour,  with  a  velvety  shad¬ 
ing,  are  unfortunately  not  the  best  to  grow  from  which  to 
cull  a  quantity  of  blooms  for  house  decoration.  Many 
existing  kinds  arc  very  lovely  in  the  bud,  but  rather  shy- 
in  blooming,  and  few  of  them  arc  good  in  autumn  We 
may  in  time  obtain  a  race  of  really  dark-coloured  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  so  that  this  dellgh'ful  colour, 
perhaps  so  popular  because  rare,  may  become  more 
abundant.  There  is  a  novelty  of  this  last  season  that  pro¬ 
mises  well  and  is  extremely'  dark.  It  is  an  Hy  biid  Tea 
-  -named  Doctor  fazeueuve.  Tho  new  Hybrid  Tea  Liberty 
winy'so  txrrAUQMid  addition  to  the  rich  coloured  freo- 
‘  |ltgqR)  ng  -lfc^-i^tsyou  desire  a  list  of  20  different  kinthft 
dark  and  /T^t  in  colour,  rich  and  velvety,  we  appvrWl 


below  what  we  think  will  meet  your  requirements  — 
namely,  to  cut  for  house  decoration  and  for  coat  flowers. 
Dark  colours:  Chari, s  Lefet>vre,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Eugene  Karst,  Fisher  Holmes,  Grass  au  Teplitz,  Prince  C. 
de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriire,  Dr.  Andry,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Frauds  Dubricul.  Light  colours  :  Mine.  Abel  Chate- 
nay,  Caroline  T, -stout,  Mrs.  John  I.aing,  Mrs  Sharman 
Crawford,  Mine  lloste,  Mine,  Jules  Grolez,  AnnaOllivicr, 
Marie  Van  lloutte,  Gustave  Regis,  and  Clara  Watson. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  New  Zealand  Laburnum  (Sophora  tetrap- 

•cra)  (Ingram.  A  foot)  —This  makes  a  charming  wall 
plant.  In  sheltered  gardens,  against  walls  in  the  southern 
and  mild  parts,  it  can  be  grown,  though  it  may  need 
omtcction  in  severe  winters.  It  is  also  known  as 
E  twardsia  grandiflora. 

Propagating  the  Maple  (Ignoramus).— A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  knowledge,  care,  and  tho  necessary 
appliances  arc  required  for  tho  successful  propagation  of 
the  Japanese  Maple,  the  increase  of  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
left  to  nurserymen,  who  make  a  speciality  of  such  subjects. 
It  is  by  them  grafted  on  to  Auer  pafmatuni,  which  is 
raise  d  for  the  purpose  either  hy  layers  or  seeds.  We  do 
not  think  you  would  have  any  success  in  attempting  it. 

Coloured  foliage  In  autumn  (Santa  Hosa).— 
We  fear  you  will  experience  some  disappointment  in  not 
getting  all  you  require  at  one  -.  If  the  Berberis  you  speak 
Of  is  too  slow,  wo  arc  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  other 
plants  will  he  equally  so.  Unfortunately,  tho  class  of 
foliage  you  require  is  only  obtainable  from  deciduous  or 
evergreen  shrubs  ns  a  rule,  and  mostly  thp  former  Occa¬ 
sionally,  sonic  herbaceous  plants,  as  Peonies,  give  good 
coloured  foliage,  and  this,  if  grown  with  exposure, 
should  bo  useful  to  you.  other  plants  are  :  (he  Guelder 
Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  and  the  varied  forms  ol  tho 
Japanese  Accrs.  These  latter  are  certainly  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  that  could  grace  any  garden,  and 
the  smallest  twigs  are  singularly  beautiful  when  cut.  If 
you  could  plant  a  bed  of  these,  wo  know  they  would  bo  a 
source  ol  pleasure. 

FRUIT. 

American  blight  on  Apple-trees  (K.  B.  M.). 
—You  will  be  fully  entitled  to  write  a  strong  letter  to  the 
person  who  sold  you  young  Apple-trees,  any  one  of  which 
was  infested  with  American  blight.  That  such  should  he 
the  case  exhibits  great  negligence,  and  i(  unobserved  hy 
you,  might  bring  y  ou  much  trouble  in  respect  of  your 
other  trees.  In  this  case,  get  a  little  parallin,  and  with  a 
brush  daub  it  well  ill  where  the  insects  arc.  A  little  later 
wash  them  clean  out  with  strong,  soapy,  wurm  water,  then 
mix  a  lit'le  soap,  clay,  and  paraffin  to  make  a  paste,  and 
well  daub  it  with  the  brush  into  any  cracks  or  wounds  in 
the  bark  where  the  insects  may  be  secreted.  If  any 
appear  later,  and  tho  summer  is  the  chief  s-  ason  for  them, 
follow  them  up  with  the  treatment  thus  advised. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ( D  Hardy  Mason).—' This, 
as  sold  for  manure,  is  a  greyish  salt-like  substance,  manu¬ 
factured  from  tho  ammonia  liquor  at  the  gas  works,  the 
ammonia  contained  in  it  being  derived  from  the  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  coal,  from  which  tho 
gas  is  made.  It  should  never  bo  mixed  with  lime  or  ashes, 
os  these  substances  expel  ammonia  from  it  in  the  Mate  of 
gas.  L'lialk  a.  Is  Iu  the  same  way.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  Inst  applied  iu  tho  early  spring.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Growing  Cauliflowers  ( Dinan).— In  so  compara¬ 
tively  warm  a  iocalitv  as  yours  you  should  have  noditfi- 
ciilt  v  iu  grow  ing  Cauliflowers.  Perhaps  tou  have  not  been 
fortunate  in  wrd  stocks.  Try  some  from  an  English  seed 
firm.  Purchase  Early  Snowball  or  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Autumn  Giant.  Sow  the  llrst- 
named,  which  is  Ninall  and  dwarf,  In  a  frame,  if  you  have 
such,  or  in  a  greenhouse  iu  shallow  pans  or  boxes.  Keep 
the  plants  mar  tho  light  that  they  limy  he  stout  and 
sturdy,  then.  when  strong,  plant  out  on  warm  borders  or 
slightly  sloping  beds  at  15  inches  apart.  After  the  plants 
have  made  growth  tread  the  soil  firmly,  as  y  ours  may  ho 
too  light  and  loose.  These  should  give  heads  In  June. 
Sow  tho  other  two  varieties  outdoors  in  March  and  April, 
and,  when  the  plants  are  quite  strong,  plant  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  in  good  but  Arm  soil. 

Making  up  hot-bed  (Dinan).— When  a  hot-hed  is 
made  tip  to  support  a  frame  there  should  lie  provided 
enough  manure  to  make  it  even  when  well  trodden  fully 

!J  feet  deep  behind,  and  S  fee®  deep  In  front.  Even  then 
it  will  settle  lower,  hut  enough  manure  is  needed  to  give 
heat  for  some  time.  Then  with  regard  to  width;  that 
must  he  governed  al*o  very  much  hy  tho  amount  of 
material  at  disposal.  If  the  bed  can  be  IS  inches  wider 
and  longer  than  the  frame  so  much ‘the  better,  as  that 
allows  a  solid,  firm  bonier  to  rest  upon.  But  to  make  It 
loo  wide  is  to  waste  the  heat  generated  by  the  outer  por¬ 
tions  of  Hie  bed.  Then,  when  made  up,  all  the  long 
manure  tint  can  lie  obtained  should  so  fast,  ns  brought  be 
built  up  round  the  bed  to  assist  in  retaining  the  warmth, 
of  course,  the  manure  should,  lietore  the  bed  Is  made  up, 
have  been  well  turned  and  mixed  two  or  threo  times. 

Fowls'-manure  (Liscard).— Tho  mnnuro  from  a 
fowls'  run  is  very  good  material  for  almost  any  thing,  hut 
tin-  run  should  he  covered  with  sand  or  n-ihes,  from  off 
which  the  manure  could  lie  raked  every  day  or  so  quite 
clean.  Then,  as  collected,  it  should  be  emothored  with 
soot,  and  lie  placed  in  a  heap  and  mixed  with  its  bulk  of 
‘oil,  allowing  It  to  so  ri  main  for  a  month,  then  turning  It 
In  and  giving  it  yet  a  farther  dressing  of  soot,  still  allow¬ 
ing  the  manure  to  remain  to  sweeten  and  become  incor- 
IKiraU-d  with  the  soil.  Practically,  if  allowed  to  remain 
some  three  or  four  months  so  much  the  better  for  your 
purpose.  Then  spread  It  almut  In  March,  ami  Just  lightly 
fork  it  in.  A  l hiu  dressing  suffices ;  still,  it  is  unwise  to 
employ  this  m«nure  solely,  as  a  diverse  dressing  is  desir¬ 
able  the  following  year. 

Old  Seakalo-bed  (D.  K ).— Your  forty  year  old  Sea- 
kale-lied  Is  no  longer  worth  retaining.  Alter  yon  have 
blanched  the  tops  of  the  old  stocks,  destroy  them,  trench 
the  ground,  and  plant  with  «ome  other  crop  In  the  mcan- 
time,  get  a  piece  of  ground  trenched  and  well  manured. 
You  can  pumhftke.roiiU.wHhcrowns  and  plant,  but  them 
will  ran  tVflower.  Fai-  bettor  lift  carefully  at  once  the 
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once  plant  them  by  dibbling  into  the  newly- trenched 
ground  in  dumps  ot  three,  and  3  feet  apart  each  way.  Let 
the  tops  ot  the  cuttings  lie  just  buried.  The  cuttings 
should  he  angled  at  0  inches  apart.  TheBe  will  soon  make 
crowns,  and  very  fine  ones  for  permanent  purposes,  and 
will  not  run  to  seed.  The  old  roots  can  lie  placed  a  doom 
at  a  time  in  a  quite  dark  cellar  or  other  place  In  soil,  when 
nice  blanched  tops  for  cutting  will  soon  result.  Any  good 
ground  will  do. 


SHORT  REPLIBB. 


Hilt  a. — All  queries  should  be  written  on  separate  sheets 
ol  paper.  1,  After  the  Tulips  have  done  flowering  you  can 
sow  annuals,  or  plant  out  anything  that  will  not  root 
deeply  ;  2,  Tut  on  now  ;  3,  Cover  with  leaves  now  if  you 
think"  it  is  necessary;  4,  Please  make  your  query  plainer. 

- 31.  IP.— Quite  impossible  to  say  unless  we  were  to  see 

l  he  place.  Consult  a  local  gardener. - R.  .V.  II.—"  The 

Hose  Carden,"  by  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 

I-oudon,  N.  Price  21s. - G.  H.— Your  plants  have,  no 

doubt,  been  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  some  time. 
These  two  plants  are,  besides,  not  suitable  for  rooms,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  winter,  as  they  want  more  light. - E.  Is.  C. 

You  are  too  far  north  for  the  fruits  of  the  Almond  to 
ripen  as  you  suggest.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  gather  them 

and  store  them. - One  Anxious  to  Know.— See  note  in 

our  issue  of  Dec.  1,  p.  S28,  re.  "Black  Currant-mite." - 

II.  R.  31.— If  you  w  ish  your  Rose  to  succeed,  we  would 
advise  you  to  entirely  clear  out  the  Vine  roots,  making  a 
new  border  for  the  Rose.  Unless  you  do  this  you  will  not 
rucceed. — -IP.  .S'. — Kindly  say  what  Clematis  you  refer  to. 
Cut  out  the  shoots  that  have  flowered  of  your  Rose,  so  as 

to  encourage  young  wood  from  the  bottom. - 31.  E.  G. 

—Cut  It  right  down.  It  will  flower  in  due  course  on  the 

young  wood. - J.  T.  Eealby.—  Well  trench  the  ground 

now,  incorporating  with  it  some  good,  well-rotted  liorse- 
manure.  I  ait  it  lie  until  you  want  to  plant  the  Dahlias. 

- Colin  31.  E.  May.— Keep  the  wires.'!  inches  off  the 

wall,  and  use  the  raidisscurs  for  straining  the  wire. - 

IP.  I'.— .1.  Pinches,  3,  Crown  buildings,  Crown-street, 

Camberwell. - R.  L.  Routh. — Y'our  best  plan  will  be  to 

enquire  of  a  local  builder. - Owen  Pinner.— See  reply  to 

S  E.  Linton,  re  "  Moss  on  lawn." - Fmmby.—  We  would 

ndvise  you  to  Icavo  the  trees  as  they  are  until  they  get 
established  somewhat,  then  thin  the  branches  out  where 
too  thick.  Nee  that  they  arc  properly  staked  to  prevent 
them  swaying  about. - C.  G.—  Sec  article  with  illustra¬ 
tion  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  1. - Cheltonian.— Your  Gannas 

have  been  grown  ill  too  small  pots  and  practically  starved. 
They  require  plenty  of  room  and  good  feeding  to  succeed 
with  them.  Ten-inch  pots  are  none  too  large  for  them. 

- An  A matcur.— Kindly  send  name  and  address  and 

tell  us  what  class  of  Orchids  yon  want ;  whether  cold  or 

warm-house  Orchids.  We  can  then  better  help  you. - 

A.  J.  Gbermeyer.—Wu  supjioso  you  mean  Gladiolus  Col- 
v  illcl  and  its  variety  albus.  Yes,  they  arc  certainly  worth 
growing.  Plant  in  well-drained,  raised  beds  of  loamy  soil 
now,  and  they  will  flower  well  in  June.  You  can  also  pot 
them  and  force  them  gently,  or  grow  them  in  cold-frames. 

- .If  n  nnoset,—' The  plants  you  mention  ought  not  to  hurt 

the  border.  You  will  have  to  examine  thcrootsof  the  Vines, 
as  we  fear  that  the  cause  of  the  shrivelling  of  the  berries 
lies  there.  The  soil  has  got  sour  or  the  drainage  is  had, 
this  causing  the  trouble  you  refer  to.  Please  send  a  sample 

of  the  fruit,  and  we  will  tn’  nnd  help  you. - Cteeedon. — 

Tho  leaf  of  the  lndiarufiher-plant  has  evidently  been 

scalded  in  some  way— probably’  by  a  lamp  or  candle. - 

C.  P.— The  variegated  Aspidistra  requires  exactly  the 
same  treatment  ns  the  green  form.  Your  plant  is  evidently 
starved.  Repot  in  the  spring,  paying  particular  attention 

to  tho  drainage. - J.  II.  C.— You  cannot  do  lietter  than 

use  good  sandy  soil,  mixing  with  it  some  leaf-mould,  in 
which  to  raise  seedling  plants. - A.  C.  Walton.— Your 


Anple-tree  is  altogether  in  n  had  way,  and  your  best  plan 
will  he  to  dig  it  up  and  hum  it. 


•.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  thouUl  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/  Qakdkxino 
I i.i.isih atko,  .V,  Soulharnpton-etreet,  Strand,  W.C.  3io 
m  ire  than  four  kind «  of  fruits  or  flower*  for  naming 
should  be  lent  at  one  time. 


Names  of  plants.— To-Day.— Specimens  too  much 

out  of  character  to  identify. - Constant  Reailer.— Such 

small  sprays  of  Conifers  aro  very  dilllcult  to  name  with 
certainty.  They,  however,  appear  to  he  :  1,  Jimiperna 
Sabina  variegata ;  2,  Dwarf  forms  of  Norway  Spruce 
(Allies  excclsa) ;  3,  Junipcrus  communis;  4,  junipenis 
ihinensis  albo  •  variegata ;  6,  Variety  of  the  Spruce; 

Pi,  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne  laureola). - Delta.— Silvia 

llorminum. - Oreanh.— Probably  Caryola  urens.  Should 

like  to  sec  heller  specimen. - II.  D.  P. — Teucrlum 

Iruticans. - Pine  mod.— Kindly  send  us  a  flower  ot  the 

plant  you  refer  to  and  then  wo  can  help  you.. — - 
3/re.  Broun.-  I,  fuchsia prooumben* ;  2,  Hmilax  aapara- 
goidcs ;  3,  Gotoneaster  microphylla  ;  4,  Cerastiuru  tomen- 
Dnmm  ;  ft,  Skiinmia  japonicu ;  0,  Please  send  specimen  in 

fruit. - Sumtial.— Gotoneaster  frigida. - O.  Lincoln. - 

I,  Phli  Ixvlium  aurcum  ;  2,  Evidently  a  form  of  Pteris 

erotica.  Kindly  send  a  fertile  frond. - Min  Church. 

The  Bladder  Senna(Cohitcaarboresc*ns). - E.  C.  Buxton. 

The  white-form  of  Atragcne  alpina,  a  rare  plant. 

Names  of  fruit.—  IP.  J.  K— Apple :  Catshcod. 
Pear:  Inqiossihle  to  say,  too  far  gone. - Ingram,  Ascot. 

-Apple  :  Tho  Queen. - J.  Gates,  Hard  ham.—  I- earn  s 

Pippin.  — K.  F.  Houghton.  —  Cox's  Pomona. - 

IP.  E.  Rdiinson.—l.  Cornish  Aromatic  ;  2,  Specimen  too 

poor. - Robert  Warren.— Large  Apple  is  Lemon  Pippin ; 

other  too  shrivelled  to  Identify. - J.  Spurr.— Pears  : 

I,  Winter  Nells;  2,  Small  Clou  Morccau ;  3,  BcurrC 

Capiauinont.  Apple:  Y'orkshlre  Greening. - Robert 

Greening.— Clou  Morccau. - C.  L.M.M.—l.  Gascoigne's 

Scarlet  Seedling ;  2,  llraddiek's  Nonpareil ;  3,  Cox's 

orange  Pippin  ;  4,  LamliAlihey  Pearmain. - J.S.  Gland- 

march.— 1,  Beauty  at  Hants;  2,  Rosemary  Russet; 

3,  I -ally's  Finger ;  4,  Catshead. - E.  F.—l,  Stamford 

Pippin;  2,  Maltster;  3,  lloary  Morning,  4,  Norfolk 

Beau  flu. - Kyrte  31.  Ch  a' field. —2  is,  wo  think,  King  of 

t  he  Pippins :  the  others  seem  to  be  seedling  local 


vjrictles. — -Wet  C/ieiAlr.'.- Arpl</fT,  Kentish  Fill] 


recognl-ted. 


A  CLUSTER  OF  FRUIT  FARMS. 


Could  you  but  witness  the  conditions  under  which 
driven' famous  Gold  Medal  Jams  and  Jellies  arc  prepared, 
you  would  not  be  surprised  at  their  great  popularity  and 
high  reputation.  It  is  in  the  pretty  Cambridgeshire 
village  of  Ifiston  that  the  process  of  manufacture  takes 
place.  The  freshly  gathered  fruit,  chiefly  grown  upon 
Messrs.  Chivere'  own  farms  (covering  many  acres  of  land 
at  Histon,  Haslingtleld,  Haddenham,  and  Impington',  is 
made  into  Jain,  or  the  Juice  extracted  for  the  flavouring 
of  the  Table  Jellies.  The  v  arious  processes  are  carried 
on  in  a  model  Factory,  equipped  with  every  modern  con¬ 
venience.  Throughout  the  whole  process  the  most 
watchful  care  is  exerted  to  ensure  striet  cleanliness  and 
purity.  Pure  ripe  fruit  Juices  are  employed  to  flavour 
the  Jellies,  and  absolute  freshness  of  material  is  always 
insisted  upon.  Thus  drivers'  Jellies  have  earned  such  a 


reputation  for  consistent  excellence  and  purity  that  the 
public  have  perfect  confidence  in  them.  The  Edinburgh 
3ledicat  Journal  says  :  "  A  perfect  form  of  Table  .Icily. 
The  Orange  tasted  exactly  as  if  a  squeeze  of  fresh  Orange 
had  been  added."  A  Yorkshire  Vicar  writes:  "Your 
perfect  success  will,  1  trust,  remove  for  the  future  all 
those  prejudices  which  people  had  previously  cherished 
with  regard  to  ready-made  Jellies.  That  your  great 
success  may  reach  every  sick  room  as  well  as  hospital 
ward  is  my  earnest  wish."  Tho  Charity  Record  says :  "  A 
remarkably  delicate  aroma.  We  safely  predict  an  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  os  time  goes  on." 

Olivers'  Gold  Medal  Jams  and  Table  Jellies  arc  sold 
by  Grocers  nnd  Stores  throughout  'he  United  Kingdom. 
Insist  on  being  sv  lyd  ied  with  Chi  cert'.  A  free  sample 
pocket  of  Jelly  will  lie  sent  on  receipt  ot  post-card. 
S.  drivers  and  Sons,  Histon,  Cambridge. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 


500  40-EGG  INCUBATORS. 


READ  CAREFULLY  AND  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

/  MILLIONS  OF  MONEY  loavo  this 
count rr  every  year  for  poultry  and 
eggs  that  could  easily  be  produced 
here  at  enormous  prolit. 

TO  AMATEURS  ONLY.— To  en¬ 
courage  this  indu.liy  wo  will  Give 
Away  500  of  our  soth  Contury 
Incubators  Free  of  Charge,  i rutt¬ 
ing  I  hat  I  ho  profitable  results  obtained  on  a  small  male  will 


induce  our  client*  to  pun  hanoour  100-Effff  Incubators, 
and  make  a  good  living  from  poultry  brooding. 


Aubithtth-MAXAfiER, 


THE  POULTRY  BREEDERS’  APPLIANCE  CO., 

3.  Clnronoo-road.  SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR  AND  WATER 
HEATING  APPARATUS. 


Adapted  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  Twice  as  effective  as  thi 
hoot  ever  offered  to  tho  public. 

Consists  of  double  heating 
tubes,  whereby  a  larger  heating 
surface  is  obtained  with  lew 
water,  and  consequently  a  1cm 
expenditure  of  fuel.  Price  from 
21*.  The  celebrated  Anlieston 
Water  Wick  Stove,  25a.  Oil 
Ktovee  for  Greenhouses,  from 
3a.  6<L 

Srnd/or  IUustratrd  Catalog  lie,  icitA  Testimonials  free  by  post. 

W.  POORE  &  CO.,  Bot-water  Knui-nrs.  139,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C 


PEAT!  PEAT!!  PEAT!!! 


"pPPS  k  CO.  ha vo  now  a  large  abock  of  firnt- 
3-1  claw  Brown  Fibrous  Teat  ready  for  tho  coming  seavon. 
Selected  for  Or.  bids  and  Stovo  and  (Incnhoiiso  Plant*. 
Excellent  Prat  for  Rhododendrons  and  outdoor  purpose*. 

g  matured  Oak  and  Beech  Leaf  Mould,  Y ellow  Fibrous 
i,  Coarse  and  Fine  Sand,  Uocon-nui  fibre,  Charcoal, 
gnuni,  Ac.,  Ac.  OriO 


THE  PEAT  DEROT,, 

INGWOOD,  JBlMs 
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WASHABLE 


DISTEMPER 


( PA  TENTEO) 


A  NEW  SANITARY 
.  .  .  WATER  PAINT, 

Has  Great  Advantages, 


SOME  OF  WHICH  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS 

It  sots  hard,  Kills  Vermin,  and 
Disinfects. 

It  is  washable  in  3  weeks,  does 
not  scale,  and  can  be  Painted  or 
Varnished.  Made  in  two  qualities, 
for  inside  and  outside  work. 
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VEGETABLES. 


QUALITY  IN  POTATOES. 

Tin;  tirst  aim  of  a  Potato-grower  should  be  to 
obtain  quality,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties 
this  should  receive  consideration.  Speaking  of 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  one  has  to  admit  that 
their  name  is  logion,  and  year  after  year  new 
sorts— many  of  them,  perhaps,  only  so-callod— 
are  placed  on  the  market.  Considering  this,  it 
is  a  wonder  that  the  whole  thing  is  not  in 
state  of  chaos  anti  that  varieties  have  not  got 
mixed  up  in  a  perplexing  medley.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  reason  is,  I  think,  that 
out  of  the  almost  unlimited  number  of  varieties 
in  existence  there  is  only  a  small  proportion 
possessing  good  all-round  qualities,  and  these 
nave  got  a  firm  hold  on  public  favour.  The  few 
leading  varieties  of  both  early  and  main-crop 
Potatoes  aro  known  and  grown  in  every  county 
nnd  nearly  all  localities,  which  goes  to  provo 
thot  if  a  Potato  possesses  good  quality  it  is 
certain  to  become  popular.  Nor  is  a  tuber  of 
this  character  long  in  gaining  publio  favour, 
and  if  an  illustration  bo  wanted,  take  the  well- 
known  variety  Up-to-date.  This  Potato  is  of 
rocent  introduction,  and  yet  perhaps  no  main- 
crop  sort  enjoys  a  wider  popularity.  It  would 
tie  interesting  to  know  how  many  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes  have  been  put  on  the  market  since 
Up-to-date  was  introduced,  and  how  far  the 
majority  have  succeeded  in  gaining  public 
favour. 

Admitted,  then,  that  there  are  only  a  few 
really  popular  Potatoes,  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
troducing  so  many  new  sorts  may  be  questioned. 
The  argument  is  quite  feasiblo,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  we  aro  not  getting  too  many 
named  sorts  of  Potatoes,  because  numbers  of 
them  have  so  great  a  similarity  that  it  would 
puzzle  an  expert  to  tell  thodifferonoe.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  tendency  thore  is  to  swell  the  already 
large  Potato  family  with  varietioe  that  may  or 
may  not  bo  distinct  or  new,  it  is  quite  time  somo 
means  was  adopted  to  put  a  check  on  the 
output.  The  existence  of  any  variety  of  Potato 
has  a  limit  according  to  its  constitution.  The 
best  of  Potatoes,  however,  perform  a  double 
offico,  for  not  only  do  they  provide  us  with  a 
staple  food  during  their  existence,  but  they  aro 
tho  parents  of  the  standard  sorts  which  follow 
them.  If  support  is  needed  to  tho  statement 
that  even  the  liest  of  Potatoes  do  not  last 
indefinitely  it  can  readily  bo  found.  Think  of 
the  grand  old  varieties  which  were  popular  say 
a  quarter  of  a  oentury  ago.  Referring  to  Pota¬ 
toes  that  aro  on  tho  wano,  take  Magnum  Bonum, 
which  still  has  many  supporters.  At  ono  time 
this  was  tho  most  popular  main  crop  Potato  in 
cultivation,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  it 
now,  and  the  reason  is  that  it  has  lost  somo  of 
the  high  qualities  it  once  possessed.  In  some 
distriots  where  Magnum  Bonum  was  the  staple 
variotv  it  is  hardly  grown  at  all ;  it  is  slowly 
following  in  the  wake  of  other  ooed  soria, 
Many  of  our  best  varieties,  including  Urfto 
■late,  owe  their  origin  Ditty  I  Ith’C ( Well 
Magnum. 


In  the  raising  of  Potatoes  too  muoh  attention 
is  given  to  appearance,  and  not  enough  to 
quality  and  productiveness.  The  monster 
tuber  is  not  encouraged  in  the  best  gardens,  and 
rightly  so  ;  but  at  small  shows  a  prominent 
class  still  is  that  for  tho  heaviest  tubers,  and  the1 
gross,  malformed  specimens  seen  prove  that  this 
is  not  encouraging  tho  best  culture.  We  all 
know  the  value  of  an  even  tuber  possessing  no 
deop  eyes,  but  this  is  not  ovorything  in  a 
Potato,  and  tubers  that  are  nice  to  look  at 
invariably  take  first  prizo  irrespective  of  their 
eating  qualities  and  cropping.  At  present 
there  is  no  other  Btandara  for  adjudicating 
prizos  for  Potatoes  except  appearance,  and  this 
accounts  for  many  storling  varieties  nevor  being 
seen  on  the  show-board.  We  hoar  of  this  or 
that  Potato  being  a  good  exhibition  variety,  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  it  presouts  an  attractive 
appearance,  aud  to  the  worship  of  this  profit¬ 
ableness  and  quality  aro  sacrificed.  Growers 
can  soon  find  out  tho  sorts  that  aro  profitable, 
tho  worn-out,  inferior,  and  synonymous  varietios 
being  weeded  out  and  only  the  liest  quality 
varieties  grown.  O. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Onion  Brown  Globe.— This  kind  holds  a 
foremost  place  as  being  one  of  the  best  keeping 
kinds.  This  I  have  found  for  many  years  past. 
My  experience  was  confirmed  recently  by  seeing 
a  large  qusntity  of  this  kind.  The  gardenor 
said  he  depended  on  Brown  Globe  for  his  late 
supply,  and  had  found  nothing  to  equal  it. 
Evidently  it  was  a  fine  selection,  as  out  of  many 
bushels  one  could  hardly  find  a  poor  bulb. 
Many  standard  sorts  of  vegetables  got  a  bad 
name  from  the  strain  not  being  closely  selected. 
If  more  attention  were  given,  the  orop  would  be 
infinitely  superior,  and  pay  tho  growor  for  any 
little  extra  cost  in  having  the  best  seeds. 
Globo  typos  have  an  advantage  over  the  very 
flat  forms  from  their  being  higher  and  deeper, 
thoroby  giving  more  weight. — J.  Crook. 

Endive.— It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave 
Endive  out  ou  wet,  exposed  borders  and 
quarters  after  this  date,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  the  curled  varieties.  With  repeated  rains 
and  frost,  tho  centres  soon  get  crippled  and 
practically  spoiled.  Any  surplus  plants  of  the 
attor  soction  still  out-of-doors  may  bo  blanched 
where  they  stand  by  simply  covering  them  with 
flowor-pots,  or  by  placing  broad  slates  flat  on 
them  when  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition.  In 
lifting  the  ordinary  broad-loavod  plants,  see 
that  they  are  quite  dry  ;  then  tie  up  each  with 
a  piece  of  matting  in  order  to  provont  any  soil 
finding  its  way  into  the  centres.  Whero  room 
is  scarce  the  plants  aro  sometimes  of  necoBsity 
crowdoil  together,  but,  unless  compulsory, 
avoid  it,  a  freo  circulation  of  air  between  and 
around  the  plants  being  necessary  to  presorve 
them  in  tho  best  possible  condition,  especially 
with  plants  that  are  to  be  kept  till  spring.  Do 
not  coddle,  but,  while  admitting  plenty  of  air, 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  ingress  of  snow  or 
hoavy  rains.  For  latest  supplies  in  spring  no 
variety  jmiinvajK-s  Frasor's  Broad-leaved.  It 
((a)  v  VAtfUSy  constitution  aud  docs  not^i^j 


to  seed 


n  as  some  sorts. 


Vegetable  forcing.— This  is  a  busy  time 
for  tho  forcing  gardener,  especially  where 
means  are  limited  and  much  is  expected.  Every 
garden  should  have  a  good-sized  Mushroom - 
house,  with  moans  of  heating  it  up  to  GO  degs., 
though  the  heating  apparatus  may  not  lie 
required  except  in  severe  weather.  I  have 
usually  found,  in  a  good  roomy,  well-con¬ 
structed  house,  tho  warmth  from  tho  beds  is 
generally  sutheiont  to  keep  up  the  temperature, 
and  in  such  a  house  Rhubarb,  Senkale,  Chicory 
can  bo  producod  in  largo  quantities,  and  other 
things,  such  aa  Lilacs,  Lily  of  tho  Valley,  etc., 
can  lie  started.  Cauliflowers  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  frost,  and  a  deep  pit  or  a  north 
house  will  suffice  for  that  purpose,  or  they  will 
last  somo  time  laid  in  a  trench,  with  a  fow’ ever- 

Keen  branches  laid  over  them  to  shelter  from 
ist.  Early  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces, 
Asparagus,  and  oarly  Peas  can  he  grown  in  pits. 
Peas  cannot  be  forced  much,  but  they  will  come 
on  sturdily  just  safe  from  frost.  Early  Potatoes 
may  either  ho  grown  in  pots  in  a  light  house, 
with  a  night  tomporature  of  50  dogs.,  or  lie 
brought  forward  in  hot  -  bods  planted  in 
10  inches  of  sweet  rich  loamy  soil.  French 
Beans  will  come  faster  now  in  a  light  position 
in  the  Pine-stovo,  whero  thev  tnny  ho  grown  on 
shelves  noar  tho  glass. — E.  H. 

Asparagus  -  beds.  —  In  small  gardens 
possessing  only  a  limited  number  of  bods 
cutting  tho  stems  off  with  a  strong  knife  is  the 
beat,  as  tho  sovthe  is  apt  to  tear  tho  stalks  out 
and  injure  the  crowns.  Some  still  favour 
autumn  or  winter  mulching  even  when  tho  bods 
occupy  a  low- lying  position  and  consist  of  a 
heavy,  retentive  soil.  On  this  account  bods 
often  suddenly  go  wrong,  and  even  dio  off 
ontirely.  At  tho  same  time  tho  crowns  and 
roots,  many  of  the  host  of  which  lie  near  the 
surface,  are  benefited  by  a  slight  covering  of 
some  short  littery  material.  Old  hot-ood 
material  affords  protection  should  the  winter 
turn  out  sovoro,  anti  on  porouB,  well  drained 
soils  tho  roots  never  get  too  much  moisture. 
Some  still  think  good  Asparagus  cAnnot  1  o 
grown  without  the  use  of  a  good  deal  of  salt,  but 
this  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  somo  of  the 
most  noted  growers  never  use  salt  at  all.  All 
the  same,  salt  is  a  good  weed  eradicator,  and  a 
sprinkling  may  well  be  given  as  soon  as  all 
weeds  and  rubbish  have  been  cleared  off  the 
beds  and  previous  to  any  mulch  being  applied. 
Care  is  needed  in  raking  the  surfaco  of  tho  beds, 
as  after  a  genial  autumn  young  growths 
frequently  spring  up,  which  are  oastly  snapped 
off.  Those  who  contemplate  making  new  beds 
should  avoid  olovating  them  to  any  great 
extent  and  having  deep  trenches  between, 
especially  on  light,  well-drained  soils,  as  thus 
formed  much  of  the  necessary  moisture  drains 
away  from  the  roots,  while  in  heavy,  retentive 
gardens  the  water  drains  into  tho  trenches,  and 
there  often  stops,  to  work  mischief.  Where 
any  old  beds  are  being  forced,  avoid  planting  in 
the  same  position,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  old 
material.  Choose,  if  possiblo,  an  ontirely  new 
si  to,  using  tho  old  plots  for  other  vegetables. 
Exeelleilt'QWikilJ  WMli,  and  Cauliflowers  may 
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Conservatory.  —  Many  of  the  usual 
summer- flowering  plants,  if  pruned  back  mode¬ 
rately  early  in  August,  will  make  new  growth 
that  will  bloom  till  Christmas.  Among  these, 
Heliotropes  are  always  desirable  ;  all  that  they 
want  is  a  light  position  and  a  moderate  warmth. 
One  of  the  moat  useful  winter-flowering  plants 
we  have  is  the  white  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  : 
it  is  planted  in  a  rather  firm  border  and  trained 
up  near  the  glass.  When  the  growth  is  too 
rampant  some  of  the  strong  shoots  are  cut  out, 
and  the  new  growths  come  full  of  flower-buds  : 
in  fact,  this  plant  is  always  coverod  with 
bloom,  and  the  more  it  is  cut  the  more  freely  it 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  not  long  enough  in 
the  stalk  or  lasting  enough  for  filling  vases,  but 
they  are  useful  for  wreath  work,  and  thoy 
always  have  a  cheerful  look  in  the  house.  Free- 
growing  Fuchsias,  pruned  back  in  August,  are 
lull  of  long  sprays  of  drooping  flowers  now. 
Homo  kinds  soein  better  adapted  for  this  treat¬ 
ment  than  others.  .Some  of  the  older  sorts  are 
good  when  planted  out.  Venus  de  Medici, 
Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  und  Mine.  Cornellisson 
are  among  the  old  sorts  that  I  have  had  in  lino 
condition  in  winter  in  a  large  conservatory 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room.  In  these  large 
houses  some  colour  upwards  is  necessary  to 
make  the  house  look  bright.  If  thero  is  glass 
enough  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  beds,  borders,  and 
stages  bright ;  but  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty 
house  requires  colour  higher  up,  and  this  can 
best  bo  mot  by  having  plenty  of  baskets,  where 
the  plants  can  be  changed  if  necessary,  and 
plenty  of  the  common  things,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  scarlot  and  Ivy-leavod  Geraniums, 
and  other  things  that,  with  a  little  manago 
meut,  may  bo  had  in  flower  in  winter.  Two  of 
the  brightest  Geraniums  are  the  pink  Mme. 

•  'rousso  and  Raspail  Improved.  Thoso,  of 
course,  must  be  planted  out,  but  not  in  rich 
soil,  and  the  soil  should  be  made  very  firm  and 
only  moderately  watered  in  winter.  With 
reasonable  pruning  both  those  plants  will  grow 
*20  foet  high,  if  there  is  as  much  space  to  cover 
under  glass,  and  flower  freely  pretty  well  all 
winter  m  a  light  position.  The  scarlet  Tropieo- 
lum  Firoball  is  woll  known  for  its  freo  growth 
and  bright  flowors  in  winter,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  oasier  to  manage.  Never  mind  about  a 
plant  being  common  if  it  will  flower  freely  in 
winter  ;  thero  is  always  room  for  choice  novel¬ 
ties  if  one  has  the  moanB  to  purchase  them. 

Stove. — There  will  be  many  plants  in  bloom 
now  where  attention  is  given  to  winter-flower¬ 
ing  stuff.  Prominent  among  these  will  be  Poin- 
seltias  and  Euphorbia  jacquiniic  flora.  The  Eu¬ 
phorbia  is  often  a  poor  straggling  thing  in  a  pit, 
nut  planted  out  and  trained  up  a  wall  or  pillar 
in  a  light,  warm-house  it  is  a  splondid  tiling. 
Among  plants  of  smallor  growth  Centradcnia 
rosea,  Pentas  rosea,  and  the  new  white  variety 
alba  are  of  neat  habit  and  useful  table 
plants.  Those  who  have  much  table  decoration 
to  do  will  want  long  sprays  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  Smilux.  The  climbing  Fern  Lygo- 
dium  scandens  is  light  and  elegant,  and  small, 
well-grown  plants  of  M  aiden  hair  Ferns  come  iu 
useful.  Cocos  and  other  Palms,  and  small 
plants  of  Crotons  and  bright-leaved  Dracaenas, 
are  always  in  demand.  Well-filled  pans  of  Club 
Mosses  aiul  the  protty-leavod  plant  Fittonia 
argyonoura  are  charming  decorative  subjects, 
and  do  not  take  up  much  room.  The  Epiphyl- 
lums  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  will  last  longer 
iu  the  conservatory.  They  do  well  in  baskets, 
and  the  flowers  show  better  when  suspended. 
The  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture 
should  bear  some  relat  ion  to  each  other  now. 
Sixty-five  dogs,  at  night  need  not  lie  cxcoeded, 
tailing  to  60  degs.  at  sunrise. 

Forcing  pot-Vines.— The  Vines  must  be 
well  grown  and  properly  ripened.  They  will  do 
belter  if  the  pots  can  bo  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  and  the  humidity  arising  from  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  leaves  will  help  the  swelling 
buds  to  unfold.  To  enable  all  the  budB  to 
break  regularly  the  canes  should  be  bent  and 
tied  back,  and  if  thoy  are  slow  in  starting 
reverse  the  position  of  these  rods.  A  good 
deal  of  help  may  be  given  to  sluggish  Vines  by 
taking  the  end  of  the  cano 
twisting  it  tiUL-ttye  pressure  ilfi 
the  roots.  The  sap  always 


i,  noses,  anil  spring  •  nowering  plants 
1  lie  brought  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
planting  is  left  till  spring,  let  it  bo  the 
immer-flowering  plants,  such  as  Michael- 


after  this  twisting,  as  pot-Vines  are  usually 
only  forced  once.  It  is  usual  to  take  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  them  in  the  least  possible 
timo.  The  night  temperature  may  start  at 
50  degs.  to  55  (legs.,  and  be  raised  to  60  degs. 
w  hen  the  buds  burst.  The  usual  disbudding, 
tying  down,  and  stopping  that  are  given  to 
established  Vines  will  no  necessary.  Very  littlo 
air  will  be  required  beyond  what  comes  through 
the  laps  until  the  leaves  unfold,  then  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  give  size  and  vigour  to 
the  foliage. 

Window  gardening  —Roman  Hyacinths 
that  were  potted  early  are  now  in  flower  in  the 
window,  and  mixed  with  small  Ferns  they 
make  a  very  pretty  stand.  The  hardiest  Ferns 
for  winter  are  the  l'terises,  including  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  P.  cretica,  major,  compacta,  cristata,  and 
albo-lineata.  Small  plants  of  Cocoh  plumosa 
and  Kentia  Bolmoreana  are  always  useful  where 
small  stuff  is  required.  The  Kentias  are  the 
hardiest  and  are  very  lasting. 

Outdoor  garden  — Tho  land  works  well 
now,  and  arrears  of  work  in  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  Roses,  and  spring  -  flowering  plants 
should 
If  any  _ 

late  liummer- flowering  plants 
mas  Daisies,  Tritomas,  etc.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  the  bottor  kinds  of  Asters  or  Star- 
worts.  Somo  of  the  new  varieties  aro  lovely 
for  cutting,  and  a  few  of  tho  best  might  lie 
grown  in  pots  for  the  cool  conservatory,  and 
may  be  useful  for  furnishing  cool  verandahs  or 
unheated  structures.  Those  who  want  plenty 
of  Roses  for  cutting  should  not  noglect  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  many  of  which  are  lovely.  Caro- 
lineTestout,Gloire  LyonnaiBe,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  Vis¬ 
countess  Folkestone,  and  Roino  Olga  de  Wur- 
tomburg  (climber)  should  Ire  in  every  garden 
where  Roses  are  grown.  Lawns  requiring  help 
should  be  top-dressed  now.  Fii'Bt  tako  out  all 
woeds,  and  then  apply  a  dressing  of  light,  rich 
soil,  which  may  contain  wood-ashes  and  a  small 
quantity  of  any  artificial  manure.  Bono-moal ,  , 

is  permanently  effective,  and  basic-slag,  at  the  '  U8olul* 
rate  of  l  lb.  or  5  lb.  per  square  rod,  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Roll  when  the  lawn  is  soft  enough  to 
give  way  under  the  roller.  Weedy  or  Mossy 
walks  may  lie  turnoil  over  now  anil  put  into 
shape  and  rollod  down  firmly.  All  worn  walkB 
should  be  treated  in  this  way,  with  or  without 
a  sprinkling  of  fresh  gravel. 

Fruit  garden.— The  forcing  gardener 
will  now  be  starting  his  first  Peach- house. 

There  are  more  early  varieties  of  both  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  than  were  common  years  ago. 

Amsdon  June  and  Hale’s  Early  are  two  of  the 
best  early  Peaches.  These  may  be  followed  by 
Royal  George  and  Dymond.  The  earliest 
Nectarines  aro  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers’. 

Tho  former  is  tho  earlier  and  forces  woll,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  planting  outside. 

To  do  Peaches  well,  a  well-drained  border  *2  feet 
deep  of  good,  sound  loam,  to  which  may  lie 
added  a  few  .(-inch  Imtioa  and  some  old  plaster 
or  mortar  ami  wood  ashes,  just  enough  of  the 
last  to  Vie  perceptible  when  turning  tho  soil 
over.  No  other  manure  should  be  used  in  the 
border.  Top  dressings  may  be  gi  von  when  the 
trees  begin  to  bear.  New  houses  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  quickly  by  lifting  trees  which  have  been 
threj  or  four  years  planted  against  a  wall. 

When  Peach-houses  are  intended  to  be  built  in 
the  future,  buy  a  few  maiden  trees  now  and  get 
them  into  training  against  a  wall  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  have  a  crop  of  fruit  first  season 
under  glass.  Where  Gooseberries  have  been 
attacked  by  caterpillars,  if  .1  inches  of  soil  are 
removed  round  about  tho  bushes  and  buried  in 
a  trench,  and  the  place  filled  up  with  manure 
aud  fresh  soil,  there  will  be  less  trouble  with 
caterpillars  in  the  future.  If  the  soil  cannot  be 
removed,  give  a  dressing  of  lime  and  fork  in. 

A  mulch  of  manure  will  be  useful  in  spring 
before  the  dry  weather  sets  in.  Both  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Black  Currants  will  pay  for  rich 
top-dressings.  Have  coverings  ready  for  pro¬ 
tecting  Figs.  They  may  take  no  harm  in  a 
mild  winter,  but  if  tho  weather  is  severe  there 
["will  bo  no  crop  next  year. 

Vegetable  garden.— Green  Mint  and 
andll  Tarragon  are  sure  to  be  in  demand,  and  boxes 
ii  the  roots  should  be  introduce^  frqindime.to 

re  ii^Hv  I  TTme.  If  much  Mint  is  required  she  fcoisJm'ay 


bo  placed  close  together  on  a  hot-bed  on  a 
framo,  covered  up  at  nights  with  mats.  Take 
advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  wheel  manure 
on  the  land.  Drains  should  be  repaired  and 
put  in  order.  A  drain  may  be  blocked  through 
the  outfall  being  neglected.  Worn  gravel  paths 
may  bo  easily  turned  and  put  right,  rolling 
down  again  firmly.  Seed  of  an  early  kind  of 
Tomato  should  be  sown  for  growing  in  pot*  for 
the  earliest  crop.  Cucumbers,  also,  must  be 
sown  from  timo  to  time,  so  as  to  have  young 
plants  when  required.  If  there  is  any  Bpare 
time  give  it  up  to  trenching  and  improving  the 
land.  The  cleanings  of  ditches  and  edgings  of 
roads  make  valuable  compost  when  mixed  with 
lime  and  turned  over  occasionally.  Lettuces 
in  framos  must  not  be  overwatered  or  mildew 
will  seize  them.  If  there  is  any  damp  in  any  of 
the  frames  the  best  corrective  is  a  little  dry, 
dusty  peat  or  wood-ashes  strewed  about  among 
the.  plants.  Asparagus  now  coming  on  in  the 
frames  must  have  air  to  flavour  it,  and  warm 
liquid-manure  as  Boon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  on  tho 
move.  A  good  many  roots  are  required  to 
keep  up  a  succession.  E.  Hobday. 


THB  OOMINO  WHHJTS  WORK. 

Kxlracit  from  a  Oardtn  Diary. 

December  17th.—  Headed  down  several  Pears 
and  Apples  intended  to  be  regrafted.  Selected 
•cions  from  good  varieties,  carefully  labelled 
them,  and  laid  them  in  the  ground  behind  a 
north  wall.  Violet- frames  are  freely  ventilated 
night  and  day,  alternate  lights  being  proppod 
up  back  and  front.  Tied  up  Raspberries, 
and  shortened  stems,  more  or  less,  according  to 
strength,  the  longest  heing  left  5  feet,  and  the 
shortest  about  *2  feet. 

December  18th.— A  stock  of  Pea  aud  Bean- 
sticks  has  been  carted  in,  and  will  be  sharpened 
and  prepared  when  bad  weather  comes.  The 
rubbish -yard  has  been  made  tidy,  but  a 
smouldering  fire  is  still  going.  We  find  the 
heap  of  block  matter  resulting  therefrom  very 
useful.  Of  courso,  it  is  only  in  gardens  in  the 
country,  some  distance  from  the  house,  that  this 
smouldering  fire  could  bo  permitted,  but,  really, 
it  is  vory  littlo  nuisance  as  there  is  not  much 
smoke,  and  the  sinoll  of  roasted  earth  is  not 
disagreeable.  Top-dressed  tennis  lawns  with 
basic-slag. 

December  tot  A.—  Closed  early  Peach-house  for 
forcing.  This  house  is  planted  with  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  ripe  in  May  without  hard  forcing.  We 
always  make  sure  the  inside  borders  are  moist 
before  starting  tiros.  We  have  a  suspicion  that 
a  part  of  the  orchard  is  too  wet,  and  have  had 
a  deep  drain  cut  through  the  damp  |>art  and 
4-inch  pipes  laid,  and  afterwards  partly  tilled 
in  with  brushwood  and  stones.  Bowed  Tomatoes 
for  planting  in  early-house. 

December  20th. — We  have  used  no  fire-heat 
in  the  Mushroom-house ;  in  fact,  we  seldom  use 
tire-heat  except  in  severe  weather.  The  warmth 
from  tho  bed  generally  keeps  the  house  warm 
enough,  and  the  condit  ions  are  more  genial  than 
when  fire-heat  is  used.  A  fresh  batch  of 
Seakale  is  introduced  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Pruned  and  trained  Moreilo  Cherries  on  walls, 
aud  syringed  the  trees  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound  as  a  preventive  of  black-fly. 

December  Slit. — Looked  over  fruit  stores  to 
remove  anything  showing  signs  of  decay.  The 
late  sorts  of  fruit  are  kept  in  a  room  by  them¬ 
selves.  Glou  Moreeau  Pear  and  Cox’s  Orange 

a  in  Apple  are  in  fine  condition  now.  Stan- 
Morello  Cherries  have  done  so  well  with 
us  that  we  have  planted  more.  All  the  pruning 
thoy  receive  is  to  thin  the  wood  where  crowded. 
When  grown  in  the  open  away  from  a  wall  the 
growth  is  shorter  and  is  very  firm.  Sowed  seeds 
of  Lobelias  in  pans  in  intermediate  house. 

December  22nd.— Moved  a  lot  of  pyramid 
Pears  aud  Apples  where  too  crowded  to  fresh 
ground.  Planted  a  collection  of  climbing  Rose.. 
on  wall,  and  all  the  best  sorts  of  rambling  Roses 
on  a  series  of  arches  spanning  a  long  walk. 
Covered  Globe  Artiohokes  with  litter.  Looked 
over  fruit-trees  in  orchard  to  thin  shoots  where 
needed,  but  as  this  is  done  annually  not  much 
IW>Hfr0ffnr®quired.  Tied  espalier  Apples  to 
wires,  Small  twigs  of  the  Golden  Willow  are 
mod  forUntfl^pilriJoseJ  and  answer  well. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  WEEPING  ASH. 

Weei’ING  trees  are  difficult  to  place  to  advan¬ 
tage,  for  if  not  suitably  planted  the  good  effect 
they  are  so  capable  of  producing  is  lost.  For 
imparting  character  and  expression  to  tho  sur¬ 
roundings  no  type  of  tree  is  more  suitable  than 
that  of  an  easy  drooping  habit  of  growth. 
Weeping  trees  do  not  associate  well  with  tall- 
growing  specimens  in  clumps  or  masses,  isolated 
examples  being  most  in  keeping  with  almost  any 
type  of  surroundings.  The  Weeping  Ash 
figured  to-day  should  not  be  forgotten  by  plan¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  well-known  treoof  vigorous  habit, 
its  branches  spreading  at  first  horizontally,  but 
gradually  drooping  towards  the  ground.  Its 
strong,  stiff  growth  does  not  render  it  so  grace¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  as  many  of  the  trees  of  this 
class,  but  planted  singly  or  in  a  group  on  a 
lawn  it  forms  an  interesting  object.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  trees  for  forming  an  arbour. 


seem  to  be  thin  when  small,  but  in  three  or  four 
years  they  touch  each  other,  and  in  but  a  few 
years  they  have  become  a  dense,  crowded 
thicket  of  greenery.  Seen  in  their  all  too  brief 
flowering  season  any  Rhododendrons  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  the  season  is  but  that  of  a  few  weeks. 
As  a  result,  thore  is  nothing  to  look  upon  but  a 
perfect  mass  of  heavy,  dull,  monotonous  green, 
entirely  unlivonetl  by  any  variation  or  colour¬ 
ing.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
one  month  of  beautiful  flower  hardly  compen¬ 
sates  for  months  of  leaden  foliage  and  monotony. 

In  the  effort  to  brighten  the  heavy  mass  of 
shrubs  referred  to  I  have  utilised  alpine  and 
common  Laburnums,  single  and  double  common 
Thorns,  Snowy  Mespilus,  Prunus  Padus,  Pyrus 
Mai  us  floribunda,  Catalpas,  scarlet  Horso 
Chestnuts,  and  double  white  and  pink  Cherries. 
These,  being  all  on  tall  stems,  stand  up  above 
tho  evergreens  already  described.  Then  to  fill 
gaps,  or  still  to  ride  above  the  monotonous 
reen  base,  are  planted  Philadelphus  grandi- 
orus,  dark  and  white  Lilac3,  Spines  aria-folia, 
Exochorda,  Forsythias,  Ribes,  Brooms,  Ber- 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cydonla  japonlca  Maulel,  fruits  of.— I  am 
sending  you  three  fruits  of  Cydonla  jap.  var.  Maulei.  f 
fancy  It  is  unusual  lor  this  fruit  to  ripen  of  such  a  good 
colour  in  Devonshire,  or  rather,  In  our  part  of  it,  as  it  Is 
not  like  Kidmouth.  I  hare  never  seen  the  Laurels  and 
Sweet  Bays  so  loaded  with  fruit,  but  the  Euonymus  has 
not  ripened  its  Iruits  this  year.— A.  Bayldox,  Dawltih. 

Ivy  as  a  pot  plant. — Seldom  docs  one 
sec  the  Ivy  used  as  a  pot  plant.  In  the  wards 
of  the  large  hospitals  in  this  locality  the  nurses 
tell  me  that  the  Ivy  outlives  them  all,  and  from 
its  graceful,  drooping  habit  of  growth  it  looks 
well  in  any  position.  In  hanging- baskets  it  is 
quite  at  home,  while  the  great  diversity  in  size 
and  shape  of  foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  sorts,  renders  it  one  of  the  best 

Eilants  that  one  can  invest  in.  When  drawn  up 
>y  being  kept  in  semi-dark  places  a  brief  spell 
in  the  open  air  quickly  restores  it  to  health. — 
J.  G.,  Ooyiorl. 

The  Euonymus  as  an  edging  — 

Owners  of  gardens  are  often  perplexed  os  to 
what  edgings  to  use.  The  brick,  tile,  and  flint 


A  group  of  the  Weeping  Ash  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 
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BRIGHTENING  DULL  SHRUBBERIES. 
How  much  do  we  owe  to  the  liberal  numbers  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  now  so 
plentiful,  for  beautifying  shrubberies  1  And 
'et,  how  much  do  we  owe  to  Laurels,  Aucubos, 
lays,  Laureetinus,  Holly,  Yew,  various  coni- 
fene,  and  many  other  things  for  helping  to 
render  shrubberies  funereal— indeed,  gloomy  and 
almost  repulsive?  Very  recently  I  had  to 
brighten  just  such  a  shrubbery — in  places  a  very 
broad  one — with  flowering  treos  anil  shrubs,  and 
1  trust  the  result  will  in  time  be  all  that  is 
desired.  It  is  a  pity  that  Laurels  and  some 
other  common  and  ugly  evergreens  are  not 
scarce  and  costly.  Were  they  so  they  would 
in  our  gardens  be  less  in  evitlenco.  Then,  in 
planting  originally,  shrubs  would  be  less 
densely  planted,  and  more  of  variety  introduced. 
Too  close  planting  of  coarse- growing  things  is  a 
common  evil.  Shrubs  that  should  be  10  feet 
apart  are  but  fi  feet  from  each  other,  and  in 
many  cases  free  growers  are  planted  originally, 
because  then  small,  about  3  feet  apart.  How 
frequently  is  this  the  case  with  Rhododendrons,  | 
especially  of  the  Fonjtiqpip  Jqrpaf}. 


borises,  1  tout /.ins,  Rosa  rugosa,  Magnolias, 
Hydrangea  paniculate,  and  some  others,  all  of 
which,  when  they  become  strong  and  in  bloom, 
will  brighten  up  what  before  was  so  heavy.  No 
doubt  a  few  Golden  and  Silver  Hollies  and  a 
few  variegated  Ivies  would  help  materially  to 
furnish  permanent  colour,  and  some  strong 
dim  tiers  here  anil  there,  notably  Clematises, 
Roses,  and  Honeysuckles,  trained  up  to  tall 
poles,  would  help  greatly  to  beautify  with 
bloom  later  in  the  summer.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  persons  refrain  from  asking  for  the 
host  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  when  engaged 
in  planting,  not  only  because  things  are  not 
known  to  them,  but  also  because  they  think 
them  too  costly.  But  in  small  gardens  just  a 
few  suffice.  Trees  which  have  coloured  leafage 
may  be  very  desirable  occasionally,  and  we  see 
the  variegated  Maple  and  Prunus  Pissardi 
planted  far  too  freely,  but  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  same  vivid  freshness  or  colouration  that 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  present.  All  these 
need  some  occasional  thinning  or  pruning,  and 
they  Ijoar  such  treatment  well  if  it  lie  conducted 


ent. 


uMer 


edgings  last  a  lung  time,  but  are  not  very  orna¬ 
mental,  and  the  old-fashioned  Box  edging  does 
not  keep  its  green  colour  in  all  kinds  oi  soil, 
and  dies  off  in  places.  In  this  part  of  the  south 
coast  the  Euonymus  is  the  most  ornamental 
of  all  shrubs,  and  for  hedges  nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  Lately  I  have  been  trying  it  for 
edgings,  using  quite  little  bushy  plants,  and  the 
effect  is  excellent.  The  broad-leaved  golden 
variegated  varioty  in  winter  puts  on  its  brightest 
colours,  and  after  heavy  rains  the  foliage  shines 
os  if  varnished.  As  it  stands  the  shears  well  it 
soon  makoa  a  pretty  and  lasting  edging.— 
•J.  Groom,  Qosport. 

The  Larch  disease  (Hoylake).— Your 
Fir-tree  is  attacked  by  the  “Larch  aphis” 
(Chernies  laricis),  an  insect  which  attacks 
Larches  and  Firs.  With  a  strong  magnifying 

S;lass  you  may  see  the  insects  at  the  base  of  the 
oaflets.  Tho  shoot  you  sont  is  also  infested 
in  parts  by  a  minute  fungus,  but  it  is  the 
insect  that  is  doing  the  injury  to  the  tree.  As 
the  tree  is  so  small  you  can  easily  wet  it  all 
e®?ij fjjitilil Mrtnwcticide,  such  ns  paraffin  emul 
^ogn-^^rp.  “  Pamnaph," 
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nr  “  Abol, 1  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  iuaoctioide  PKRK.NNIAL  ( YiRN’KI.nVVI'kS  There  are  several  other  species  of  thia  Reims, 

tnat  has  soft-soap  in  it.  After  a  fow  hours  ‘  '  one  of  the  principal  kinds  being 

wash  the  tree  clean.  Do  this  three  or  four  In  the  garden  the  several  species  and  varieties  (j.  macrocephala.  This  has  yellow  flower- 
times,  with  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the  of  the  Cornflower  family  commend  themselves  ]iea,i8  that  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size 
operations— G.  8.  8.  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowering  plants.  In  the  Indeed,  the  great  size  of  the  plant  in  its  chief 


There  are  several  other  species  of  thia  genus, 
one  of  the  principal  kinds  being 
C.  macrocephala.  This  has  yellow  flower- 
headB  that  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size. 


operations— G.  S.  8.  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowering  plants.  In  the  indecd,  the  great  size  of  the  plant  in  its  chief 

Veronica  Anderson!  varlegata  in  “■»  P‘ace,  ‘ow  PUnt8  are  more  easily  managed  part8  iB  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
the  flower  garden. — This  is  a  most  useful  or  increased,  none  more  readily  raised  from  species,  and  the  huge  leaves  that  it  produces 
plant  for  the  flower  garden.  Unlike  many  se6d8i  and  certainly  none  adapt  themselves  w)1Pn  planted  in  good  ground  render  it  striking, 
variegated  plants,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  well  to  so  great  a  variety  of  soils  and  ciroum-  This  spec  ies  is  much  best  raised  from  seeds,  and 
strong  sun,  which  in  some  cases  causes  tho  »tanoes.  I  his  alone  should  tend  to  make  them  this  wav  invariably  gives  satisfaction.  Too 
leaves  to  burn,  while  others  lose  their  colour.  P°Pu‘ar  ll  they  are  not  so  already,  and  certainly  iarg0  fol-  the  border  in  the  great  majority  of 
This  Veronica  can  lie  recommended  for  situa-  n0  group  of  hardy  subjects  is  of  more  frequent  instances,  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  open 
lions  exposed  to  early  frost,  as  it  will  stand  occurrence  in  hardy  plant  borders.  Ibis  is  9paees  in  the  woodland  or  the  approadm 


may  no  allowed  to  crow  in  a  natural  way,  or  it  ^  It  is  a  pretty  and  welcome  plant  among  these 

bears  pinching  and  does  not  suffer.  In  sheltered  P*e8t  culture  and  succeed  in  quite  common  9uhjects  P  8 

situations  near  the  sea  I  have  seen  it  as  a  big  8arden  8?'1-  °,bta,n  the  best  results  from  1  „.:tu  ,  „ 

bush,  and  when  grown  beside  other  shrubs  of  a  this  section  the  p  ants  should  be  grown  from  £  '* 'l*8™'’':1 '*•«£ *tJ. >",low  flower8- 

green  or  reddish  hue  it  contrasts  well  and  makes  divisions  of  the  old  stool  or  clump,  and  not  attains  to  about  »  feel  high, 

u  tine  show.  In  these  places  it  blooms  as  freely  ra,8ed  from  seeds,  unless  indeed  there  be  any  L.  BABVLONK'A  may  be  distinguished  by  its 

as  the  green  form.  All  the  Veronicas  strike  desire  to  endeavour  to  improve  tho  flowers  in  rigid  and  tall  leafy  stems  that  rise  to  ">  feet 
readily  from  cuttings  of  the  tender  tops  in  this  way.  At  tho  same  time,  the'seedlings  are  high,  the  plant  bearing  numerous  yellow  flowers, 
spring.  The  subject  of  this  note  makes  a  nice  80  ramPant  lhftt  ll,ey  hear  not  the  least  com-  C.  RCTHKNICA  has  funnel-like  foliage  anil 
pot  plant  when  grown  freely  and  pinched  to  Prison  in  their  growth  or  flowering  in  the  next  erect  stems  that  are  about  4  feet  high,  and 
make  it  bushy,  and  is  well  adapted  for  window-  ,v,oar  with  well  selected  plants  from  division,  crowned  with  many  large  pale  jellow  flowers 
boxes,  placing  in  verandahs,  porches,  and  cold-  1  he  rea,,Y  increase  of  the  plants,  moreover,  that  bear  some  semblance  to  those  of  tho 
houses.  It  is  flue  when  used  with  berried  re,,dcra  increase  in  any  other  way  than  division  annual  Sweet  Sultan.  This  is  a  fine  plant,  and 


Skimmias,  etc— .1.  Crook, 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Rosa  Pissardi. — This  is  a  charming  semi- 
doublo  Hose,  especially  useful  for  autumn 
flowering.  Allied  undoubtedly  to  tho  Musk 
Roses,  its  fragrant  flowers  are  always  welcome. 

I  can  recommend  the  variety  with  ovory  con- 
tidenco,  for  it  is  so  continuous  in  flowering,  and 
tho  beautiful  corymbs  of  blush-white  blossoms 
produced  upon  erect  growths  make  it  a  useful 
Kostr  for  the  shrubbery  border,  whore  such 
Roses  should  ho  grown,  provided  they  obtain 
sun  and  are  not  smothered,  which  is  often  the 
lot  of  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs— P. 

Sweet  Brier  Meg  Merrilies.— Thin 
lias  proved  one  of  the  best  of  Lord  Penzance's 
hybrids  with  me,  tho  growth  being  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  the  flowers  of  great  beauty  shown 
up  well  by  the  deep  green  foliago.  It  is  tho 
only  one  that  has  flowered  the  second  time  this 
year,  though  last  season  tho  pretty  yellow  and 
coppery  Lady  Penz&noe  gave  a  few  blossoms. 

Tho  second  blooms  of  Mug  Merrilies  are  of  a 
brighter  crimson  tint  than  when  opening  for 
the  first  time.  All  are  very  hardy  and  sweet, 
nnd  are  now  covered  with  bright  red  heps— 8. 

Rose  Gloiro  dea  Roaomanea— As  a  „  .  _  fruit  tree  walls  are  of  an  ancient 

brilliant  crimson  autumnal  there  are  fow  Roses  Thc  MounUin  Centaury  (Contaurca  montana).  style  of  construction,  through 

to  surpass  this  old  favourite.  How  beautiful  which  several  wide  doorways 

the  semi-double  Rosos  are  at  this  season  of  the  ..  .  or  arches  giving  access  to  the 

\oar.  Just  now  the  new  growths  of  Gloire  des  .  but  superfluous.  If  the  dividing  and  replant-  different  departments  arc  prominent  features. 

Rosomanes  are  each  crowned  with  trusses  of  |n8  ftre  done  quite  early  in  the  autumn  success!  Over  these  a  wire  or  string  following  the 

buds,  which,  being  semi-double,  have  a  fair  18  raore  *'kely  tho  following  season  than  is  the  i  curve  of  the  arch  is  fixed,  and  the  tubers 

chance  of  expanding  ;  whereas  very  full  kinds  caso  'vhero  this  is  deferred  till  February  or  being  planted  r>t  the  base,  the  shoots  as  soon 

would  decay  on  the  \< lant.  A  good  bold  mass  ?.v?n  lat®r‘  dividing  and  replanting  these  as  they  appear  and  are  of  sufficient  length  are 
of  the  above  Rose  would  be  a  grand  feature  things  the  early  summer  flowering  is  an  item  tied  to  these.  Afterwards  they  have  pretty 
upon  tho  lawn.  There  is  no  sot  style  in  the  •{**"  82®u*dhe  borne  in  mind.  In  the  case  of  much  their  own  way,  and  ramble  at  will  until 
growth  of  this  variety  as  with  many  of  the  1  ie8e  Lorn  flowers  it  may  be  observed  it  iB  not  the  keystone  is  reached.  Being  planted  on 
IIj hi  id  Perpetual  class— P.  8”  material  as  in  some  groups  cf  hardy  things,  both  sides  of  the  arch,  it  is  obvious  that  those 

Rosa  sericea  —To  ernw  thi>  {’hou8l*  fVu"  °®!nn"»"P>ace  subject  is  often  on  one  side  must  receive  more  benefit  from  the 

Himalapai,  s“c®s‘  merely  for  its  altrL  t  v^  sun  than  those  on  the  other,  but,  with  tho 

wood  and  foliage  would  bo  a  sufficient  induce  ,i  n  t,ho"?  Mounta,n  Cornflowers  appears  in  exception  of  earliness,  very  little  difference  can 
...ent  to  many  admhrera  of  hardT  treJi  and  dlustrat.on  accompanying  these  notes,  the  be  detected.  I  lift  the  tubers  when  the  foliage 
shrubs  -  but  when  'we* know  that  it  Z  one  represented  being  the  blue  one.  Other  is  destroyed  by  frost  and  store  them  with 
duces  lovely  rinMe  white  fl  jweA  wRh  a  fam t  *h",e8;d~lour  found  in  these  plants  are  white  Begonias,  Dahlias,  and  similar  roots  until 
lemon  tingenot  unlike  those  of  R  spinoaisaimn  v"?  Ti’  *1®  ,ar»  especially  good  and  March  or  April,  according  to  the  weather.  In 

alS.iSi.then'it  becomes  doublvvaimKle0*  if r«n  J-lunble  kind.f"  tl,e  b|),rde,r  or  for  cutting,  planting  out,  ft  shovelful  of  good  sandy  soil  is 
young  bushes  the  richly-coloured  wood  i*  8l'iuP8  in  the  woodland  or  on  the  bolder  placed  around  the  tubers,  which  are  left  about 

H5d ^  o"le-v'ar  oll  busZ  at  tlm  r°,Clt  g?rden-  whero  th7  raay  dispose  them-  3  inches  deep  when  finished.  Nothing  else 

Lrowetnh.ethKh  jG SJu  noVE'L^V1?.?!:  8bad0  that  »  8(1  of  this  kind  _ .  \ - 


one  that  may  with  every  oonfi- 
dence  be  recommended. 

_  E.  J. 

TROP.UOLUM  TUBEROSUM. 
It  is  well  known  that  soils  and 
climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
some  districts  are  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  well  doing  of  certain 
plants  than  they  are  in  others, 
and  in  this  tho  Tropieolums  aro, 
perhaps,  more  fastidious  than 
any  other  genus— T.  speciosum 
especially  so.  To  the  frequent 
inquiries  as  to  the  necessary 
treatment  of  tho  tubers  and  tho 
mothods  of  planting  to  ensure 
satisfactory  results,  I  have 
always  recommended  it  as  the 
best  and  most  easily  grown  of 
any  of  the  summer  -  flowering 
creepers.  I  have  grown  it  for 
Hoverul  years  in  veiy  diverse 
situations  as  to  shelter  and 
aspect,  and  for  covering  bare 
walls,  fences,  or  arbours  for 
eovoral  months  of  the  year  very 
few  are  equal  to  it,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  but  very  little  attention. 
Flowering  usually  commences  in 
July  and  continues  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  plant  and  the  amount  of 
sun-heat  available.  Some  of  my 
fruit-tree  walls  are  of  an  ancient 
style  of  construction,  through 
which  several  wide  doorways 
or  arches  giving  access  to  the 


growths  this  rich  colour  is  not  so  brilliant,  but  There  are  other  ;h^  of  a  more  or  ££  S- 

corourlheOo^ha!d  nr3nl,n^/Thtmf  ldU.  r°1  mediate  character,  but  none  sufficiently  distinct  as 
Wil  con,  ^rthe  nrcd  H-?  !8  Z  “  °‘da8t  wood  to  warrant  their  general  use.  All  these  forms  -  th 
will  compel  the  production  of  the  very  attrac-  are  about  2  feot  high  when  well  grown  and'  re; 

ST«omWis^ 1deSl0f,hC0Ur8e,,,Lar°-  th0Ugh  °f  freo  vigorous  habrX  no  S 

vritMudgment— p"  «...  be  done  objection  to  a  good  deep  soil.  It  is  worth;,  - th 


Physalla  Pranchetti— It  is,  of  course, 
as  an  autumn  plant  that  this  is  valuable,  when 
the  abundance  of  its  richly-coloured  calyces 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the 
garden.  The  plant  is  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  oldor  species,  P.  Alkekengi ;  indeed,  in 
leafage  a|one  it  is  a  gain  upon  the  old  sort, 
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FERNS  AND  FLOWERS. 


With  good  treatment  and  early  planting  some  Beau,  in  so  far  us  it  coils  itself  around  any  crevice  and  have  grown  well  outside  in  all 
very  decided  effects  may  be  secured.  Not  that  [  support  that  may  be  given.  At  the  same  time  weathers.  The  spring  would  bo  the  best  time 
this  should  be  construed  to  imply  tenderness  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  itself  is  quite  unique,  and  to  start  plants  as  you  desire.  The  best  Ivies  for 
the  part  of  the  plant ;  rather  is  it  perennial  and  j  instead  of  some  of  the  coarse-leaved  subjects  your  purposo  would  be  the  pretty  small-leaved 

one  of  a  somewhat  persistent  type.  At  the  I  that  so  froolv  represent  this  genus  in  the  her-  Caenwoodiana,  green,  and  Madeironsis  varie- 

sarae  time,  the  inclination  of  its  roots  to  travel  I  baceous  border,  woodland,  or  wild  garden,  we  gata,  silvery.  You  may  find  a  Cotoneaster 

may  sometimes  leave  a  gap  where  no  such  gap  I  find  a  plant  altogether  pleasing  in  its  growth  microphylla  do,  but  it  prefers  to  grow  down 

was  intended,  and  by  transplanting  each  year  I  and  quite  neat  in  its  foliage.  The  foliage  is  rather  than  up.  If  you  cover  in  your  area, 
this  may  be  avoided.  Just  now  the  plant  is  comparatively  small,  rather  glossy,  aud  slightly  3  feet  wide,  with  a  glass  roof,  and  have  a  door 
very  fine.  leathery  or  firm.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  in  one  end,  you  should,  on  a  south  aspect,  be 

—  quick  in  growth  in  the  early  summer  after  the  able  to  keep  in  it,  if  covered  up  on  frosty 

FERNS  VVD  FroWFRS  manner  of  so  many  climbing  plants.  In  the  nights,  such  things  as  Camellias,  Azaleas, 

IV  tajvv  «...  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  before  the  flowering  Fuchsias  partly  cut  back,  Abutilons,  Genistas, 

TriE  marriage  of  the  fernery  and  the  flower  stage  is  reached,  the  plant  will  attain  from  Agapanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  othor  half-hardy 
garden  is  worth  effecting,  our  many  hardy  ever-  1‘2  feet  to  IS  feet  high,  providod  the  supports  plants. 

green  Ferns  being  excellent  for  association  witli  are  of  sufficient  length.  The  singular  beauty  Tiger-flowers  (Tisridias).— I  should  be  glad  to  know 
hardy  flowers.  There  are  many  varieties  of  and  charm  of  the  entire  plant  can  scarcely  be  whether  it  is  beat  to  take  up  these  bulbs  or  leave  them  in 
our  native  l’olystichums,  llart’s-tongues,  and  done  justice  to.  A  very  fine  example  exists  at  H'®  ^r0\‘"dJ ^„JJh‘}vLlT?-ko?oS?"»."PraVd  innd  tl";,y  K,Vei 
Bloohnums  which  would  bo  excellent  com-  Kow  in  the  herbaceous  ground  and  nearly  oppo-  whetherth^muht  tol.e.Trie'.'ion'enUn-lv.  amU shoiil’i  be 
panions  to  hardy  plants  suited  for  sheltered,  I  sito  the  small  alpine-house.  For  two  or  three  clail  of  advice  on  the  subject.  The  bulbs  have  nearly  all 
half-shady  nooks.  Graceful  effects  may  be  |  seasons  this  plant  has  been  a  picture.  The  blossomed  this  summer  and  autumn.— A.  Giikex,  Paign- 
developed  in  foregrounds,  in  drives  through  flowers  are  of  a  creamy-white  and  tinged  with  ttm,s.Dfvon. 

glades,  and  in  many  other  positions  by  the  bold  rosy-pink.  It  is  practically  a  deciduous  climl>er,  [  *  ‘ie  culture  of  1  iger-flowers  requires  no  great 
use  of  the  larger  hardy  Ferns,  whether  ever-  which  in  severe  weather  may  be  cut  to  the  consideration,  though  care  anil  attention  at 
green  or  not.  Ferns  have  generally  been  grown  ground,  to  break  away  with  fresh  vigour  in  spring  certain  periods  are  necessary,  they  are  not 
in  obscure  corners,  and  have  rarely  come  into  again.  In  mild  winters  the  twining  stems  also  hardy  generally  ;  in  some  of  our  most  southerly 

counties  thoy  would  bo  tolerably  so  in  light 
soil  and  a  warm  position,  but  it  is  safer  to  treat 
.  them  as  one  would  the  Gandavensis  Gladioli 

and  tender  bulbs  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
annual  lifting,  storing,  and  spring  planting  are 
not  great  undertakings,  and  the  bulbs  are 
better  for  having  the  bulblets  of  the  post 
season’s  growth  separated.  In  some  warm 
gardens  the  bulbs,  well  protected  with  ashes, 
are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory.  Choose  the  sunniest 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  there  will  be  no  cut¬ 
ting  winds,  as  these  spoil  the  great  delicate 
flowers.  Soil  that  is  light  and  the  subsoil 

fravelly  are  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
'igridias.  A  sandy  loam,  lightened  and 
enriched  by  leaf-mould,  is  the  best  to  ensure  a 
strong  and  rapid  growth.  The  bod  should  hate 
at  least  IS  inches  of  good  soil,  and  when  this  is 
dug  up  and  allowed  to  settle,  plant  the  bulbs 
the  second  or  third  week  in  April  3  inches  deep 
and  0  inches  apart,  putting  a  little  sharp  sand 
round  each  before  filling  in  the  holes.  If  a  dry 
time  sets  in  when  the  foliage  is  half  grown,  the 
bed  should  bo  well  watered  occasionally.  From 
about  midsummer  onwards  till  September,  or 
oven  later,  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom  ;  and  the 
stronger  the  plants  the  more  flowers  will  the 
sheaths  yield.  In  October  the  foliage  generally 
begins  to  turn  yellow— a  sign  that  the  bulbs  are 
ripening.  Lift  by  November,  bunch,  and  hang 
in  an  airy  shed  till  thoy  aro  dry.] 

Planting  bulbs. — At  this  season  not  the 
least  important  work  is  the  planting  of  various 
bulbs  that  may  bo  relied  on  to  givo  a  supply  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  Where  bush  Gooseoerries 
and  Currants  are  set  somewhat  widely  apart 
and  kept  within  bounds,  the  central  Bpace,  say 
about  1  foot  or  IX  inchos  in  width,  answers 
admirably  for  such  things  as  Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxa,  Spanish  Iris,  and  Daffodils.  The 
Border  of  (lowers  &i»l  Ferns.  From  a  photograph  sent  liy  Miss  Morton,  Kirby-Lonsilale,  Yorks.  width  required  should  be  forked  deeply  and 

broken  thoroughly— not  brokon  niorely  on  the 
surface,  but  right  through  the  depth  :  large, 


Border  of  (lowers  and  Ferns.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Morton,  Kirby-Lonsdale,  Yorks. 


the  garden  landscape.  Whero  hardy  Ferns 
abound  they  are  often  found  growing  near  water 
and  in  hollow  and  ditch-like  places.  It  will 


„„  i  i  hard  lumps  about  whore  the  bulbs  will  rest  are 

retain  then-  vitality,  and  send  forth  fresh  colld'ucivo  lo  an  even  or  good  growth. 

growth  spring  from  axillary  buds  along  the  |  lodj|  ;.  fir8t  araong  guiboui  plants 

stem.  Judging  by  the  character  of  the  plant  the  purp08e.  fhey  are  in  general  favour, 


and  in  hollow  and  ditch-liko  placSs.  It  will  stem.  .Induing  by  the  character  of  the  plant,  ^ 

often  be  best  to  group  them  in  such  places,  but  it  is  especially  suited  for  growing  at  the  base  nt  J  1  [j  ‘  wiU  furgni8h  llowor8  {o’r 

irifUnut  onu  r\(  ♦  m  nifltr  '*  rttnlrwnrlr  '*  fnn  Gflun  I  IHtumm  ArAllPnrifl.H  nr  W  1*1 1 1  IUTt.n!Urt.H  llTUl  ^  .  .  ,  ...  . 


without  any  of  the  ugly  "rockwork  ’  too  often  I  disfigured  Araucarias  or  Wellingtonias  and  .  months  I  would  suniiest  with  due 
considered  right  in  a  hardy  fernery  The  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  among  the  decaying  ^  ,  aliko  ^  a  long-sustaPned  display  and 

beauty  of  a  fernery  is  much  enhanced  if  the  branches,  or  it  may  bo  planted  against  a  trellis  ec«  in  tho  pllrchn°0  of  bulbs,  Obvallaris, 
larger  kinds  of  terns  grow  out  of  some  plant  of  or  some  othor  support,  always,  however,  of  a  p  •  y  R  :.  L  Horsfioldi  Karri conspiouus. 
dwarf er  habit.  Many  hardy  Ferns  ^  excellent  j  twiggy  nature  ,f  possible  to  assist  tho  beautiful  JXnTni  (fin of  and  t^^T  aSd 

for  association  with  hardy  l  owers,  and  may  be  masses  of  bloom  .  double  Poeticus.  The  fifth  and  sixth  on  tho 

grouped  with  evergreen  rock  and  hill  plants  in  |  Apart  from  its  decorative  value  in  the  open  ,  a  lilllo  mor6  expensive,  but  I  regard 

forming  borders  and  groups  of  evergreen  plants,  as  a  climbing  plant  the  smaller  sprays  of  bios-  th(jm  M  indispensable  in  any  collection  of 
so  desirable  in  places  near  tho  house.  Though  sorns  are  especially  pleasing  in  a  vase  or  Daffo(]ilg  As  for  the  newer  varieties,  they  are 
we  have  enough  native  Ferns  to  give  us  fine  ('•pergne,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  good  con-  nt  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary 

effects,  many  people  may  not  lie  aware  of  the  dition.  It  commences  flowering  about  the  end  £  and  wlU  1>e  somo  year8  before,  for 
number  of  exotic  kinds  that  are  hardy  in  our  of  June  and  continues  for  many  weeks  to  »  j  8  lhey  are  ilkely  u,  supersede 

country,  some  of  them  bold  in  habit  and  very  expand  its  pleasing  and  effective  blossoms  in  £,,osorl8Pna{,lodabovo.  In  the  cose  both  of  Daffo- 

effective  when  well  placed.  Among  these  are  the  greatest  profusion.  dilsand  Spanish  Irises  it  willbefound  advisableif 

the  Feather  Ferns  (Stnithiopteris),  the  Amen-  -  circumstances  permit  to  plant  in  different  situa- 

can  Royal  Ferns,  and  the  Onoclea.  NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  that  tho  season  may  I*,  nrolonnod.  On  a 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 


POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM. 
This  promises  to  be  one  of  tho  most  boautifu 
additions  to  the  genus.  Its  chief  claim  to  dis 
tinctiveness  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  (/TnTTicr. 


dilsand  Spanish  Irises  it  willbefound  advisableif 
circumstances  permit  to  plant  in  different  situa¬ 
tions,  that  tho  season  may  be  prolonged.  On  a 
north-west  border  they  will  be  quite  a  fortnight 


Hardy  window  climbers  ( XilC.Ua ). —  north-west  border  they  will  be  quite  a  fortnigh 
i'GONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM.  \y„  have,  other  than  Ivies,  very  few  indeed  later  than  whero  they  are  fully  exposed,  and  a 
mines  to  be  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  hardy  evergreen  climbers  suitable  for  growing  a  matter  of  course  in  the  semi-shade  the  flower 


and  as  such,  we  lielie^j^Tf^dUbpoAosi 
habit  of  growth  not  unlike  the  Scarlet  KtT 


uner  pin: 


o  in  the  semi-shade  the  flowers 

in  window-'fioxes  that  are  but  (i  inches  deep,  when  fully  expanded  are  longer  retained.  This 
Certainly  xtpu  can  try  Ficus  repens,  for  wo  have  pr(fR}t)g^tl@i_  season  by  planting  indif- 

(omdAfUDe  quite  hardy  when  shoots  from  a-  ierent-situntionH  .ia  .worth.  theyattention  of  all 
pln^Jn  a  warm-houso  liavo  gone  tm'ough'AywWH^eGorprV'Vidd^ adotlof/out  flowers, — B. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

The  introduction  of  Begonia  socotrana  gave  us 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  species  we 
have,  and  the  only  deciduous  tuberous  variety 
we  have  that  flowers  through  the  winter.  In 
1881  this  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  it  has  not  come  into  such  general 
cultivation  as  it  deserves.  It  has,  however, 
been  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  we  have  for  winter  flowering.  I  refer 
to 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  — At  the 
present  time  there  is  not  a  more  popular  plant 
than  this,  though  it  took  some  time  to  get  its 
merits  recognised.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  Dregei,  and  was  raised  by 
M.  Lemoine  et  fils,  of  Nancy.  When  first 
introduced  it  proved  rather  difficult  to  culti¬ 
vate,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 


Mr.  Hudson,  at  Gunnersbury.  It  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  larger  flowers  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  pink.  The  racemes  are  shorter  and 
the  flowers  hold  on  more  persistently  than  in 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  In  fact,  they  appear  to 
partake  of  a  leafy  substance,  anil  instead  of 
falling  off  they  change  colour  and  hold  on 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  occurs  with  the 
Hydrangeas,  this  accounting  for  fogs  not  affect¬ 
ing  this  variety.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought 
it  was  the  culture  which  made  the  difference, 
but  in  a  number  of  each  variety  I  lately  saw 
growing  side  by  side  the  difference  was  quite 
apparent,  both  being  seen  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  conditions. 

Begonia  Moonj.ioht  is  another  fine  hybrid, 
which  was  raided  by  the  late  Col.  Trevor  Clarke 
some  years  before  the  advent  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  Though  such  a  desirable  plant  it 
proved  difficult  to  manage.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  Dregei  and  B.  Pe&rcei,  and 


Chrysanthemums  is  over.  I  find  it  very  useful 
in  a  small  state,  as  in  this  condition  the  plant; 
can  be  used  for  vases  for  house  furnishing,  as 
they  can  be  had  with  their  foliage  down  to  the 
pot,  and  with  their  long  spikes  of  claret-red 
blooms  hanging  loosely  they  need  no  stakes- a 
great  recommendation.  The  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  a  long  time.  My  cuttings  are 
put  in  at  the  end  of  June. — J.  Crook. 

Ohoisya  ternata  as  a  pot  plant  — 

This  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  more  especially  to  those  who  have 
not  many  heated  structures.  It  can  be  grown 
well  in  a  cold  house,  as  it  will  bear  frost  if  not 
too  severe.  Another  recommendation  is  that  it 
makes  nice  bushy  plants.  In  spring  (or  earlier 
if  subjected  to  heat)  each  shoot  is  crowned  with 
a  bunch  of  white  bloom  not  unlike  Orange 
bloom.  When  the  plants  get  too  large  they 
may  be  cut  back  after  blooming.  They  will  not 
flower  the  following  season.  It  strikes  readily 
in  spring  from  cuttings. — .1.  Crook. 

Ruellia  macrantha— This  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  neglected  plant,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  warm  greenhouse  or  stove  species, 
yet  not  by  any  means  popular.  The  propaga 
tion  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings,  which  require 
a  little  bottom-heat  to  root  freely,  and  as  soon 
as  struck  may  be  potted  singly  and  grown  on  in 
plenty  of  air  and  light  in  the  stove.  Frequent 
pinching  in  a  young  state  is  advisable  to  cause 
a  branching  habit,  and  the  flowers  will  occur 
freely  towards  autumn  in  bunches  at  the  leaf 
axils.  The  colour  is  a  pretty  bright  red  with 
white  stripes. 

Raising  Llllura  plganteum  from  seed  -  1 

should  be  very  much  obliged  II  you  could  inform  me  ho 
lo  grow  I.ilium  giganteum  from  Beed )  A  bulb  of  thii 
species  bore  on  immense  quantity  of  seed  this  year.  I 
enclose  a  few  seeds  lor  inspection.  They  appear  so  Aims, 
that  I  fear  they  may  not  he  fertile.  I  do  not  know  if  the , 
require  bottom-heat,  to  succeed.— H.  F. 

[At  least  half  of  the  seeds  sent  were  certainly 
abortive,  but  the  others  seem  to  be  perfect.  Our 
oxperienco  with  the  seed  of  Lilium  giganteum, 
however,  is  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent., ami 
frequently  less,  can  be  expected  to  germinate, 
and,  when  one  considers  the  large  quantity 
yielded  by  a  single  plant,  this  represents  a 
goodly  number.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pans 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  anil  sand.  They 
should  be  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  fine  soil,  and  placed  in  the  greenhotmi 
or  in  a  garden  frame.  Bottom-heat  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  them  ;  in  fact,  they  are  better 
without  it,  as  it  tends  to  weaken  the  young 
plants.  The  seed  may  be  expected  to  germi¬ 
nate  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  The  following  season  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  care  must 
•bo  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought 
during  the  summer.  In  the  raising  of  this  Lily 
from  seedR  a  considerable  amount  of  patience  is 
necessary,  as  the  young  plants  will  take  seven 
or  eight  years  to  attain  flowering  size.] 

Primulas— their  treatment  Indoors 

— The  Primula  is,  I  consider,  the  best  plant  for 
small  pots,  anil,  therefore,  for  small  houses  for 
blooming  during  tho  winter  months.  Though 
the  treatment  necessary  to  ensure  success  is  of 
the  simplest,  I  find  that  when  Primulas  are 
taken  indoors  failure  often  follows.  The  failure 
can  invariably  be  traced  to  two  or  three  things— 
either  an  overheated  place,  dryness  at  the  roots, 
or  an  insufficiency  of  light.  A  cool  house,  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  each  plant  having  plenty 
of  room  anil  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  are 
items  to  be  taken  into  account  now  that  the 
plants  are  housed.  'The  reason  I  recommend  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  is  that  it  prevents  them 
becoming  "  drawn,”  as  when  on  the  stages  with 
other  plants,  and  there  is  less  liability  of  their 
leaves  being  broken  and  damaged.  Cool  treat¬ 
ment,  too,  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  green-fly. 
Let  air  be  admitted  on  all  mild  days,  and  give 
two  or  three  times  a  week  liquid-manure,  with 
which  a  little  soot  is  mixed.  This  will  improve 
both  foliage  and  blossoms.  I  also  like  to  use 
the  syringe  occasionally  in  the  morning,  as  the 
foliage  benefits  thereby.  On  no  account  should 
thoy  be  forced  into  bloom  j  rather  have  the 
Bowers  later  and  finer.  So  grown,  Primulas 
will  he  a  source  of  pleasure  until  April  or  May 
next,  and  furnish  many  useful  plants  for  window 
@l|3  W@^SilA'F"LEAHlTRST. 
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begonia  Mrs.  I*opold  cle  Rothschild,  sport  from  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  From  n  photograph  of  a  plant 
In  Gunnerslmry  House  Hardens. 


it  seems  to  have  gained  in  strength  and 
vigour.  Being  ho  persistent  in  flowering  it 
has  proved  difficult  to  propagate.  The 
main  difficulty  has  boon  to  get  good  cuttings, 
but  this  has  been  overcome  by  the  discovery 
that  it  may  be  increased  from  the  loaves. 
Good  cuttings  may  also  be  had  by  keeping  the 
plants  growing  on  without  stopping  thorn  back 
until  thoy  have  fully  exhausted  their  flowering 
season.  They  will  then  start  into  now  growth 
from  the  base,  and  the  short  growths  taken 
before  they  show  flower  will  root  freely  anil 
make  good  plants.  They  may  bo  grown  on 
during  the  early  stages  in  a  stovo  temperature, 
but,  later  on,  they  should  have  a  cooler  position, 
and,  in  a  medium  temperature,  the  same  plants 
will  continue  to  produce  a  profusion  of  bloom 
from  September  to  the  following  April.  A  com¬ 
post,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  manure, 
with  sand  added,  anil  good  drainage,  tho  whole 


received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  INTO.  It  was  grown  in 
tho  society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  successfully  for 
several  years,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been 
nearly  lost.  If  treated  in  tho  same  way  as 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  it  succeeds  well  and  niakos 
a  nice  companion.  It  iH  rather  subject  to  the 
rust,  but  when  kept  free  from  this  pest  its 
culture  is  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  other 
winter-flowering  varieties.  A.  Hf.mhi.rt. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Abutllon  Golden  Fleece.— Tills  richly-coloured 
kind  Is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  of  this  useful  group 
of  greenhouse  shrubs,  anil  once  It  begins  to  bloom  It  con¬ 
tinues  in  unbroken  profusion  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year.  During  the  several  P’cnths  that  the  plant  remains 
In  flower  many  hundreds  01  blossoms  must  be  produced, 
particularly  where  a  well-established  plant  occupies  a  good 
position  against  the  roof  glass.  Here  health,  vigour,  and 
Iree '  . 


roedom  of  flowering  go  hand  in  hand. 

made  moderately  firm  ."will  ensamgood  results!  j  Salvia  rutilans  in  small  pots.-fj^is 
Begonia  Mrs  ..Lkorold inIRoTi<sVii„>(iSr|  iSage  is  valuable  when  grown  in  this  way,  seeing 
sport  from  Ene^unovB,  wMol\a«JgWtM  comes  into  bloom  when  [tjlf^  |ty^H«Ri8  |^h)s 
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ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

I  bought  the  following  Orchids  amongst  other  plants  at  a 
sale  the  other  day,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  tell 
me  (A)  season  of  resting  and  flowering,  (B)  temperature, 
(0)  how  to  water,  (D)  position  in  house, (E)  when  to  repot, 
(F)  compost?  The  following  are  the  Orchids  :  Oattleya 
Mosein,  0.  Qaskelliana,  Dendrobium  formoeum  gigantcum 
and  D.  Findlayanum.— Rex. 

[The  two  species,  C.  Mosaics  and  C.  Gaskelli- 
ana,  aro  summer-flowering,  but  totally  different 
in  habit  of  growth.  C.  Mossite  is  the  first  to 
flower  from  the  pseudo-bulb  that  has  been 
matured  the  previous  autumn.  This  species 
commences  to  grow  immediately  after  flowering, 
and  usually  matutes  its  growths  by  the  middle 
of  October.  It  then  enters  upon  its  resting 
season,  which  lasts  through  the  winter.  With 
the  return  of  spring  the  first  indication  of 
vitality  will  be  noted  by  the  flowers  com¬ 
mencing  to  push  up  in  the  sheath  at  the  top  of 
the  pseudo-bulb.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed, 
more  liboral  treatment  os  regards  root-moisture 
should  be  afforded.  During  the  resting  period 
only  sufficient  moisture  should  bo  given  to  main¬ 
tain  a  plump  anil  desirable  condition  of  tho 


flowering  C.  labiata,  and  others,  makes  its 
growth  and  flowers  almost  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
maturity,  resting  immediately  after  flowering. 
Should  root-action  commence,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  C.  Warsoewiczii  (C.  gigas),  the 
plants  that  require  repotting  should  then  be 
attended  to.  These  must  receive  every 
encouragement  to  induce  them  to  become 
re-established  in  their  new  material. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  is  not  the 
most  desirable  species  to  deal  with,  although, 
when  a  position  can  lie  found  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments,  there  are  few  Orchids  which  yield  a 
better  return.  We  have  always  found  this 
species  do  best  grown  suspended  to  the  roof  of 
a  house  to  which  the  maximum  amount  of  light 
is  admitted.  A  Fig-house  or  stove,  where  no 
shading  is  required,  generally  proves  to  be  the 
most  suitable  position  for  f>.  formosum.  It 
commences  to  grow  in  early  spring,  maturing 
and  producing  the  flowors  in  early  autumn. 
During  the  growing  season  an  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  anil  in  tho  atmos¬ 
phere  should  bo  given.  The  plants  should 
be  syringed  overhead  every  timo  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house  aro  sprayed.  Tho  tem¬ 
perature  at  shutting-up  time  in  the  afternoon 


Begonin]  Moonli|(ht.  From  a  photograph  of  a  plant  in  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones’s  nursery  at  hewisham.  (See  page  K5S.) 


bulbs.  As  growth  advances,  and  during  the 
active  season,  tho  Cattleyas  require  a  lilieral 
amount  of  root  moisture,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  retained  in  a  humid  condition.  Tho 
ntmospheric  moisture  should  always  lie  governed 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  outside.  The  samo 
remarks  also  apply  to  tho  ventilation  ;  cold 
winds  and  direct  draughts  must  always  bo 
avoided.  The  winter  temperature  for  the 
Cattleya- house  should  be  (58  degs.  to  (10  degs. 
In  cold  weather  a  lower  temperature  will  do  no 
harm  provided  tho  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
is  reduced.  Tho  summer  temperaturo  should 
be  65  degs.  to  68  degs.  They  like  an  abundance 
of  light,  but  must  be  protected  by  roof  blinds 
from  the  Bcorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Cattleyas 
should  always  bo  grown  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  roof-glass.  The  potting  compost 
should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat 


pressed  moder- 
of  the  plants.  The 


and  living,  chopped  Sj 
ately  firm  about  the 
receptacles,  either  boskets  or  pots,  should  be 
well  drained.  The  bost  time  to  repot  Cattleyas 
is  wheti  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from 
the  base  of  the  last-made  growth.  It  should  be 
done  before  the  roots  aro  too  far 

itCpg. 
amn- 


UU1IO  wuiuiu  Olio  iwuin  »»»  VW  ins  iwtvca 

they  are  liable  to(  ;be  damaged  iAra 
C.  Gaskelliana,  like  6.  Wameri,  tuft-; 


may  frequently  reach  100  degs.  or  more. 
I  hiring  tho  growing  season  a  minimum  of  7'hlegs, 
must  be  maintained.  When  resting,  tho  tem¬ 
peraturo  Bliould  not  bo  allowed  to  fall  below 
GO  dogs.,  sufficient  moisture  being  given  to 
retain  a  plump  condition  of  the  bulbs.  This 
species  does  best  in  baskets  suspended  near  the 
roof-glass.  The  potting  should  bo  done  when 
roots  are  lieing  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last 
pseudo-bulb,  using  a  compost  of  chopped  Sphag¬ 
num,  a  little  peat,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
broken  charcoal.  D.  Findlayanum  belongs  to 
the  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobea,  and  requires 
very  hot  and  humid  conditions  while  in  active 
growth.  It  goes  to  rest  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  cooler  and  drier  conditions  are  necessary, 
although  it  is  advisable  not  to  allow  the  tem¬ 
peraturo  to  fall  below  60  degs.  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season.  It  will  not  stand  the  cooler  and 
airy  treatment  that  is  generally  successful  with 
the  majority  of  the  deciduous  section.  The 
growths  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrink  from 
want  of  moisture ;  but  excess  is  equally  detri¬ 
mental  and  must  be  avoided.  The  material 
should  always  be  allowed  to  become  dry  before 
'  ig.  Strong  light,  but  protection  from 
Urchin 
Sing 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  Orchids.— Re  treatment  of  Orchids 
a  recent  issue  of  Oardexixo  Im.ostratki>,  will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  each  Odonto- 
glossums,  Oncidiums,  and  Masdevallios  which  will  require 
the  samo  temperature  and  treatment  as  those  ahead) 
mentioned,  also  any  other  requiring  same?— C.  A.  M. 

[Odontoglossum  cirrhosuin,  0.  cordatum,  0. 
crispum,  0.  Edwardi,  0.  gloriosum,  O.  Pcscn- 
torei,  and  0.  triumphans.  Oncidium  chciropho- 
rum,  0.  concolor,  O.  crispum,  O.  dasystyle,  O. 
macranthum,  0.  superbum,  and  0.  serratum. 
Masdevallia  amabilis,  M.  caudata  (Shuttle- 
worthi),  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  Harryana  in  its  varied 
and  attractive  varieties,  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchi- 
ana,  M.  Mooreana,  and  M.  tovarensis.] 
Oncidium  tlgrinum.— I  enclose  a  flower  of  an 
Orchid,  which  was  sent  me  from  America  in  the  month  of 
April.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  name  and  mode 
of  culture  ?— ORcniD. 

[Tho  Orchid  racome  enclosed  is  Oncidium 
tigrinum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  easily- 
grown  of  the  Oneidiums.  A  warm  greenhouse 
or  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool-houso,  whore  a 
temperature  of  50  dogs,  can  lie  maintained  in 
winter,  meets  the  requirements  of  this  species. 
It  should  be  brought  up  to  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  roof  glass,  so  that  tho  maximum 
amount  of  light  may  be  procured 
during  tho  winter  months.  In 
summer  it  must  be  shaded  from 
tho  direct  rays  of  tho  sun.  Tho 
potting  compost  required  should 
consist  of  equal  portions  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  equal  proportions.  The 
pots,  which  should  be  clean  and 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
plants  comfortably,  should  bo  filled 
to  within  about  2  inches  of  the 
top,  then  fix  the  plant  in  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  fill 
in  tho  remaining  space  with  tho 
(lotting  compost,  making  it  mode¬ 
rately  firm  about  tho  base  of  the 
plant.  When  potting,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  use  a  pointed  stick,  as 
pressing  with  the  fingers  while 
potting  has  a  tendency  to  caufo 
tho  material  to  become  sour, 
thereby  setting  up  an  undesirable 
condition,  which  frequently  ends 
in  the  whole  of  tho  material  be¬ 
coming  decayed  and  necessitating 
repotting.  As  soon  as  potting  lias 
been  done  tho  plants  should  have  a 
thorough  watering  with  soft  rain 
water,  using  a  moderately  coarse 
rose  on  the  water-can.  Soft  water 
is  most  desirablo  for  all  kinds  of 
<  frehids.  Tho  potting  is  liest  done 
when  the  new  roots  are  observed 
starting  from  the  base  of  the 
nowly-developing  growth.  During 
the  growing  season  tho  plants  re¬ 
quire  a  liberal  amount  of  root 
moisture  and  the  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  humidity.  During 
the  dormant  season  sufficient  mois- 
turois  required  to  rotuin  a  plump 
condition  of  tho  pseudo-bulbs.] 
Cool  Orchids  in  winter  (F.  .s'./— 
Ample  light  and  a  sweet,  pure  atmosphere  are 
necessary  for  cool  Orchids  now,  and  a  great  deal 
of  care  is  required  in  watering.  The  majority 
of  the  section  of  Odontoglots  to  which  O.  cris- 
pumand  its  allios  belong  will  lie  growing  freely, 
and  the  roots  should  bo  by  now  working  nicely 
in  tho  new  material  supplied  some  time  ago. 
The  cool  Orchid-house  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall  is  not  so  frequently  built  as  formerly,  and 
it  is  in  the  winter-time  that  the  advantage  of  a 
more  open  and  light  position  is  most  manifest. 
Rut  in  any  case  it  is  imperative  that  the  glass 
lie  kept  quite  clean  outside  by  frequently  wash¬ 
ing  it  down  and  inside  by  syringing.  The 
plants,  too,  in  a  number  of  instances  are 
arranged  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  may,  by 
elevating  on  inverted  pots,  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  it.  The  plan  of  arranging  these  with 
the  smallest  in  front  near  the  path  in  span- 
roofed  houses  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  just  the 
opposite  conditions  are  right,  though  a  little 
more  trouble  in  watering  is  inevitable. 

Oncidium  Joneslanum  (/•'.  C.).— This  will  flower 
freely  when  healthy  and  strong.  Its  chief  requirements 
areftpiHibjfipqoition  in  a  warm,  moist  house,  not  very 
its,  and  a  thin,  well  aerated  compost.  Plants  also 

.  '  ‘ '  '  or  Tree-Fern  stems,  lint 

ger  in  pots  or  baskets. 
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OHRT8ANTHBHUM.B, 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Mease.— Of 

the  three  members  of  the  Mme.  Carnot  family, 
the  variety  under  notice  has  done  exceedingly 


should  the  soil  have  got  too  wet  and  the  action 
of  the  roots  consequently  sluggish,  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  ball  of  earth  to  dry  and 
sweeten  before  applying  more  water.  The  aim 
of  the  grower  nurt  be  to  produce  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  shoots  ftv  cuttings.  For  some  months 
to  come  space  under  glass  becomes  of  increased 
value,  and  once  the  plants  have  flowered  and 
been  cut  down,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
old  stools  but  scant  attention.  Where  accommo¬ 
dation  is  limited,  space  may  be  gained  by 
shaking  the  plants  out  of  their  flowering  pots, 
and  afterwards  reducing  the  ball  of  earth  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  them  to  be  repotted  into  5-inch  or 
0-inch  pots.  A  small  quantity  of  light,  gritty 
soil  should  bo  made  up  and  used  for  the 
repotting,  which  should  not  be  done  too  firmly. 
They  should  be  lightly  watered  in  and  after¬ 
wards  stood  on  shelves  near  to  the  glass.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  repotted 
plants  respond  with  numerous  healthy  growths 
after  this  treatment,  and  the  gain  in  space  is  so 
valuable  that  the  wonder  is  more  growers  do 
not  follow  this  rule.—  E.  G. 

Chrysanthemums  —  spidery  sorts 
at  the  recent  N.C.S.  exhibition.— A 
very  pretty  feature  of  the  December  show  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  the 
display  made  in  a  class  for  “six  bunches  of 
throaa-pe tailed  Chrysanthemums,  in  not  less 
than  three  varieties.”  It  was  a  welcome  break 
away  from  the  very  largo  blooms,  many  of 
which  were  late  flowers  of  what  are  gener¬ 
ally  [considered  Novomber-flowering  varieties. 
Almost  without  exception  the  spidery  sorts  are 
late  flowering,  coming  into  bloom  during  the 
latter  part  of  November,  and  continuing  to 
flower  well  into  December.  For  the  numerous 
m  ailer  receptacles  for  room  decoration  these 


same  shades.  It  is  their  quaint  form  which  is 
their  chief  beauty.  A  few  of  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  thread-petalled  sorts  exhibited  were  : 
Alice  Carter,  reddish-brown ;  Mrs.  James 
Carter,  pale  yellow  ;  Silk  Twist,  cream,  tinted 
rosy-mauve  ;  Centaurea,  orange-yellow  ;  Bou- 
queterre,  white,  tipped  yellow  and  rose  ;  Golden 
Shower,  very  long  petals,  deep  golden-yellow, 
shading  off  to  chestnut-crimson  ;  Sam  Caswell, 
deep  pink  ;  White  Thread,  petals  of  silk-like 
throod,  white ;  and  Yellow  Thread,  clear 
golden-yellow.  The  curious  spidery  flowers 
were  best  represented  by  Airs.  Wm.  Filkius, 
bright  yellow  ;  Miss  Harvoy,  white,  a  seedling 
from  the  last-named  ;  Cheveux  d'Or,  rich 
golden-yellow  j  King  of  Plumes,  deep  yellow, 
with  curiously-notched  petals  ;  Mrs.  W.  Butters, 
pure  whito,  with  quite  a  fluffy  finish  ;  Myra, 
bright  yellow,  tipped  red  ;  and  Lady  Onslow,  a 
beautiful  lemon-yellow,  with  narrow  petals 
developing  into  a  perfect  ball. — E.  G. 

ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

ASTRANTIA. 

The  Astrantias  are  classed  amongst  umbelli¬ 
ferous  plants,  their  nearest  allies  in  Europe 
being  the  .Sea  Hollies  and  the  Sanicle,  though 
in  appearance  they  come  nearer  to  the  Scabious, 
a  more  distant  relation.  There  are  only  four 
or  five  true  species,  all  natives  of  the  mountains 
of  southern  Europe.  The  two  most  distinct  are 
A.  major  and  A.  hellebori folia.  A.  major 
extends  from  the  Pyrenees  into  Western  Asia, 
and  is  mentioned  among  English  native  plants, 
but  probably  it  has  only  escaped  from  some 
cottage  garden.  A  third , 'species  is  A.  Bieber- 
steini,  intermediate  between  the  two  above 


well  this  season,  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  probably  more  flowers  of  typical  form  have 
been  seen  of  this  variety  than  of  either  of  the 
other  two  sorts.  Reports  have  been  current  of 
the  largo  number  of  buds  which  have  failed  of 
both  Mme.  Carnot  and  G.  J.  Warren,  but  of  the 
lovely  pale  primrose  blossoms  of  Mrs.  Mease 
little  nows  of  failure  has  been  heard.  It  is  the 
moat  refined  flower  of  tho  trio. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  —  The 
rage  for  large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  still 
continues,  nnd  as  a  result  of  ft  the  pretty  little 
Pompon  varieties  are  often  disbudded  to  such 
an  extent  that  much  of  their  true  character  is 
lost.  This  feature  was  very  noticeablo  at  the 
recent  Aquarium  show  both  in  the  case  of  cut 
flowers  and  of  specimen  plants.  One  of  those 
latter  was  so  severely  treated  that  the  blooms 
regularly  disposed  over  a  formal  specimen 
were  far  too  large  to  be  regarded  as  Pompons, 
and  in  beauty  they  did  not  compare  with  those 
of  the  same  varioty  grown  in  a  more  natural 
manner. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Carnot  and 
its  sports. — Rloonis  of  this  family  were 
exhibited  recently  of  phonomenal  size  and 
exquisite  form.  Novor  have  grander  individual 
blooms  of  G.  J.  Warren,  rich  canary-yellow, 
and  Mmo.  Carnot,  whito,  beon  seen  than  thoso 
in  a  trade  group  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
December  4th  last,  when  they  were  the  adrnira 
tion  of  all  who  saw  them.  To  boo  thoso  typical 
Japanese  blooms  nt  their  best  they  must  be 
developed  from  fairly  late  buds,'  and  also 
accorded  a  long  soason  of  steady  growth,  in  a 
lower  tomporaturo  than  many  suppose. — E. 

Chrysanthemums  —  three  late  - 
flowering  Pompons.— No  better  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  for  lato  work,  either  for  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  for  cutting,  could  bo  selected  than 
the  trio  named  below.  Charming  plants  can  bo 
flowered  in  G-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  and  if  they 
are  pinched  back  two  or  throe  times  during  the 
growing  season  they  develop  into  handsome 
bushes  covored  witli  numerous  littlo  globular 
flowers.  Growing  two  plants  in  a  9-inch  pot  is 
also  a  successful  method  of  culture,  the  grower 
by  thoso  moans  obtaining  the  maximum  quan¬ 
tity  of  blossoms  with  tho  minimum  amount  of 
space.  Snowdrop  is  a  chaste,  pure  white  sort. 
This  some  years  ago  developed  a  lovely  yellow 
sport  which  is  now  known  a9  Primrose  league, 
t  his  pair  being  unequalled  for  late  displays.  To 
complete  the  trio  Lilac  Gem  should  be  grown, 
this  bearing  pretty  littlo  blush-lilac  flowers. — 
R.  G. 


The  Black  Hellebore  lAstrantia  major)  in  a  vase, 


Begonia  socotrann.  (See  page 


Chrysanthemums -how  to  obtain 
healthy  cuttings  (//.  //.  A  light, 
airy  position  near  to  the  glass  is  important,  and 
after  tho  plants  are  cut  down  the  old  stools 
should  be  given  this  position.  Crowdpdqjrowths 
should  be  thinned  out,  also  any  weakly  sko&t  t. 
See  that  the  soil  i^tifeb1  ihdr  tri oi nort g h 


spidory  flowers  are  unsurpassed,  but  little  skill 
being  required  to  arrange  them  to  advantage. 
There  is  not  a  very  wide  range  of  oolours  in 
which  those  sorts  are  to  be  had  ;  white,  prim- 
yellow,  reddish-brown,  and  deep  pink 
itiug  several  of  them,  and  there_aro 
irettily  tinted  and  suffuseilJ  IwtWiEtF"^ 


mentioned,  having  more  pink  in  tho  flower  than 
A.  major,  and  a  three-lobed  leaf,  like  A.  helle- 
berifolia.  There  are  two  or  three  smaller 
species,  the  commonest  of  which  is  A.  minor. 
The  Aeltrantias  have  a  quaint  beauty  of  their 
own,  and  the  flowers  look  well  when  arranged 
loosely  lin  a.  Lnwlvf s  i n'-imr  illustration.  They 
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are  not  ahowy,  but  not  iiarticular  as  to  soil  and 
aspect.  They  are  easily  established  in  wood¬ 
land  walks,  where  the  growth  of  weeds  is  not 
too  rank. 


FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  culture  of  Peaches  outdoors 
was  in  danger  of  being  given  up  through  the 
lightness  of  the  crops  obtained  and  the  trouble 
given  by  blistering  of  the  leaves  In  spring.  In 
many  cases  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  ripe  fruits  because  of  the  wholesale  loss 
of  foliage  through  the  cold,  chilling  winds  in 
spring.  During  the  past  year  or  two  this  dis¬ 
appointing  aspect  of  Peach  oulbure  has  changed, 
and  the  ditiiculties  attending  their  growth  have 


removed  from  ouo  part  of  the  garden  to  another, 
it  is  easy  to  do  the  noeessary  planting  at  any 

fjven  time,  but  when  trees  have  to  be  be  brought 
rom  a  distance,  thero  is  not  the  option  afforded 
always  of  getting  trees  as  early  as  one  would 
wish.  It  is  a  mistake  to  burden  young  trees 
recently  planted  with  fruits,  no  matter  how 
strong  they  may  appear  to  be  on  delivery.  In 
the  hands  of  inexperienced  growers  there  is 
always  a  great  desire  to  have  a  fruit  crop,  no 
matter  how  young  or  incapable  the  tree  ;  but  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  allow 
this  until  it  has  been  planted  at  least  a  year, 
and  even  then  it  depends  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  growth  made  whether  a  partial  crop 
may  be  expected  or  taken. 

With  a  good  wall  and  aspect  it  is  possible  to 

?et  a  long  succession  of  Peaohee,  at  any  rate, 
rom  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  by  planting 


attempted  l’each  growing  on  the  open  walls 
without  glass  coping.  Their  growth  this 
summer  gives  promise  for  a  much  heavier  crop 
next,  should  the  spring  be  genial  and  frosts 
absent  at  flowering  time.  A  rearrangement 
being  necessary  some  of  these  trees  were  moved 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing — middle  of  November — their  leaves  are 
fresh  and  green,  proving  clearly  that  new  roots 
are  active,  and  in  consequence  there  should  not 
be  much  diminution  of  crop  through  their 
removal.  The  soil  at  the  time  was  very  dry, 
needing  liberal  watering  to  save  the  leaves  from 
falling  prematurely. 

An  assortment  of  suitable  trees  mav  be  made 
for  early,  midseason,  and  late  gathering  by 
lanting  the  following  six  Peaches :  Amedeo 
une,  Hale’s  Early,  Violet  Hative,  Bellegarde, 
Barrington,  and  Sea  Eagle.  Lord  Napier, 


A  l»te  Peach  (Sea  Eagle). 


to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  During  the  past 
summer  Peaches  have  been  plentiful  on  open 
walls,  all  varieties  alike  being  freely  cropped. 
As  the  time  for  planting  fruit-trees  of  nearly  all 
kinds  has  once  more  come  round,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  those  dosirous  of  extending 
i  heir  stock — that  is,  those  who  have  taken  up 
fruit-growing  and  have  the  convenience  for 
carrying  it  out.  Peaches  need  n  warm  wall  — 
south,  south-east,  or  south-west  being  the 
aspects  most  suited.  They  may  lie  grown  on 
due  east  or  west  walls  in  somo  gardens,  but  they 
are  not  always  a  success  on  a  west  one. 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  Peach  planting  ;  the 
earlier  it  can  be  carried  out  tho  better,  because, 
while  there  are  yet  some  leaves  on  the  trees, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  root  formation  taking 
place,  and  with  this  assured,  the  trees  start 
better  in  spring  and  growth  is  continued 
through  the  summer.  [■ ifealf^y 


suitable  kinds.  A  wall  is  more  quickly  fur¬ 
nished  by  planting  some  dwarf  trained  as  well 
as  standards,  the  latter  planted  alternately 
with  dwarf  trees  soon  fill  tho  wall  if  proper 
attention  is  given  and  tho  position  suits  them. 
Given  good  garden  soil,  in  which  no  fruit-trees 
have  previously  grown,  no  special  preparation 
of  the  border  is  necessary  beyond,  say,  a  square 
yard  for  planting  in.  This  needs  to  be  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  some  artificial  manure,  a 
little  burnt  refuse,  and  some  powdered  brick  or 
lime-grit,  all  thoroughly  mixed  together.  A 
small  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure  mixed 
in  the  staple  would  be  beneficial  in  the  case  of 
old  soil,  and  a  little  maiden  loam  is  always  a 
good  investment.  Some  trees  I  planted  in  the 
autumn  of  1897  bore  this  year  a  crop  varyin 
from  1 4  dozen  to  II  dozen  highly-ooloure* 
and  laljgefruits,  and  this  in  a  garden  where 
ant 


Hunt’s  Tawny,  Humboldt,  and  Murray  are  a 
very  good  sec  of  Nectarines  for  giving  a  long 
succession.  As  a  rule,  Nectarines  are  not  so 
freely  grown  out-of-doors  as  Peaches.  Wasps, 
bluebottles,  flies,  and  woodlico  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  spoil  the  fruits,  many  of  them  when 
in  quite  a  hard  state.  If  more  sorts  of  Poaches 
are  desired,  Alexander,  Condor,  Exauisite, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Dymond,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Noblesse,  and  Gladstone  may  be  named  as 
suitable,  and  carry  on  a  long  season  of  ripe 
fruits.  One  thing  to  bo  observed  in  outdoor 
Peach  culture  is  that  of  giving  sufficient  space 
to  the  fruiting  and  summer  shoots  without  in 
any  way  crowding  them.  Protect  from  frosts 
at  flowering  time  with  coping,  if  possible,  and 
fish-nets  in  double  or  treble  thickness.  Mulch 
the  surfaco  of  the  bonier  with  strawy  manure 
and  keep  Gw  rpot^  ,  uniformly  moist,  give  water 


id  have  been  courting  failure  to  have  I  in  time  6f  drought,  and  syringe  in  the  evening 
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of  hot  clays,  and  conditions  will  be  thus  furnished 
that  should  provide  abundance  of  Peaches,  given 
suitable  weather  and  healthy  trees.  W.  8. 


STONE'S  APPLE,  OR  LODDINGTON 
SEEDLING. 

Your  correspondents  who  refer  to  this  Apple 
as,  in  one  case,  a  very  early,  and  in  the  other 
as  a  very  late  keeper,  are  scarcely  correct  in 
either  case,  for  it  is  really  a  mid  season  kind. 
It  has,  I  think,  greater  value  as  an  early  than 
as  a  late  kind.  Some  few  years  back,  when  I 
lived  for  some  time  clote  to  Loddington  Farm, 
where  the  original  trees  of  this  kind  were 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Stone,  I  used  to 
consider  this  variety  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Apples  for  market,  as  nearly  all  the  fruits  were 
of  large  size,  and  for  gathering  into  the  baskets 
ancl  sending  straight  to  Covent-garden  very  few 
sorts  were  so  profitable.  In  the  orchards  all 
round  Maidstone  hundreds  of  trees  of  strong- 
growing  kinds  were  headed  down  and  re-grafted 
with  this  sort.  In  two  or  throe  years  they 
carried  splendid  crops.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  the  light,  shallow  soil  on  the  south  coast. 
Even  in  Kent  Stone's  Apple  was  more  satis¬ 
factory  when  double  grafted,  for  the  shoots 
develop  such  a  lot  of  flower- buds  that  the  tree 
soon  gets  into  a  stunted  condition  unless  special 
means  are  taken  to  counteract  its  prolific  habit. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Catto  could  keep  good 
sound  fruit  of  this  variety  for  months  after  its 

S roper  season,  but  Mr.  Crook  is  more  correct  in 
efining  it  as  a  variety  to  use  as  gathered  from 
the  tree.  James  Groom. 

Gosport.  _ 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pears  going  sleepy.— The  locality  from  which 
>  our  correspondent,  "G.  H.  W.,“  has  wrltte 
lioned  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  Use.,  “  Pears  E- 
hut  here  the  Pears  have  behaved  in  precisely  the  manner 
described.  Some  splendid-lookinE  Pears,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  looked  upon  as  ulTordinE  a  treat  to  be 
enjoyed,  have  caused  very  great  disappointment  to  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  to  friends,  where  they  had  been  carefully 
carried.  The  gathering  and  treatment  were  without 
fault.  Other  Pears  have  also  failed.  No  tomtit  has  been 


R.  W.,  Whitechurcit,  Bant 

Grab  and  Paradise-stocks. —I  purchased  some 
fruit-trees  lately.  They  were  ordered,  some  grafted  on  the 
Crab  and  some  on  the  Paradise.  As  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  in  the  roots  of  these,  kindly  say  if  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  the  roots,  and  what  it  is?  Should 
fruit-trees  newly  planted  lie  pruned  now  or  in  the  spring? 

— J.  8. 

[Leave  the  pruning  of  your  newly-planted 
fruit-trees  until  February,  or  if  the  weather  be 
revere,  then  March  will  lie  soon  enough.  I 
pruning  use  a  stout,  sharp  knife ;  also  in  each 
case  cut  to  an  outward  bud  and  close  above  it. 

The  first  yenr'e  pruning  should  lie  a  rather  hard 
one,  but  in  future  years  the  cutting  back  may 
lie  moderate.  It  is  very  probable  that  you  can 
not  materially  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  roots  of  the  trees  worked  on  the  Crab  and 
those  on  the  Paradise-stock.  This  diflerenee 
less  discernible  in  a  young  state  than  is  the  cate 
when  the  trees  become  older.  Rut  when  the 
trees  have  been  planted  two  or  three  years  the 
roots  of  the  Crab  stock  become  strong,  woody 
and  run  deep,  whilst  those  of  the  Paradise 
stock  are  fibrous  and  keep  nearer  the  surface.] 

Keeping  Grapes.— It  is  not  every  garden 
that  has  a  Grape-room,  nor  is  it  a  good  plan  to 
store  Grapes  in  fruit- rooms,  as  by  keeping  the 
air  dry  for  the  ( 1  rapes  you  dostroy  the  quality 
of  the  Apples.  I  have  no  room  set  apart  for 
keeping  (i rapes.  In  my  cottage  I  have  a  spare 
upstair  room.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  this 
a  ohimney  of  a  kitchen  range  runs  up,  and,  as 
this  is  generally  going,  this  affords  warmth 
enough  to  keep  the  room  at  from  4.r»  degs.  to 
BO  degs.  In  this  room  I  have  long,  wido 
mouthed  bottles,  so  that  the  bunches  of  Grapes 
hang  over  and  stand  dear  of  tho  bottles. 

About  Christmas  I  cut  the  late  Grapes,  consist 
ing  of  Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Lady  Hutt 
These  are  removed  with  long  shoots,  and  if  the 
bunch  is  close  to  the  Bpur  and  not  sufficient 
wood  made,  then  the  piece  in  front  of  the 
bunch  is  put  into  the  bottle.  I  fill  the  bottles  with 
rain-water,  and  do  not  trouble  to  put  charcoal 
in,  aB  1  have  found  no  advantage  from  its  use. 

In  this  position  I  have  kept  (.rapes  well  into 
April,  and  this  with  no  expcyfsetir  Aron hle^— II  part  of  t 

J.  crook.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  ,iqui 


Destroying  red -spider  on  Vines 

(E.  W.)  — As  your  Vines  appear  to  have 
severe  attack  of  red-spider  you  need  to  take 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  your  winter  dress¬ 
ing,  or  you  may  have  a  repetition  of  your 
trouble  next  year.  The  house  itself  needs  to  be 
first  well  scrubbed  down,  both  roof  and  stages, 
and  the  walls  limewoshed  ;  then  remove  all  loose 
bark  from  the  rods  without  being  too  severe, 
and  trim  about  the  spurs,  so  that  you  can  after- 
wards  apply  the  dressing.  Procure  some  clay, 
say  ]  peck,  mix  this  with  water  until  you  get  it 
to  the  consistency  of  paint,  then  add  1  lb.  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  stir  well  together.  To 
this  you  might  add  ]  pint  of  Fir-tree  oil,  and 
keep  well  stirred  so  that  this  does  not  rise  to  the 
surface.  It  would  be  advisable  to  scrub  the 
Vine  rods  before  applying  this  mixture.  Prob¬ 
ably,  ns  your  floor  is  asphalted,  you  kept  your 
house  too  dry— just  the  condition  to  favour  an 
attack  of  spider ;  the  border,  too,  probably 
became  over  dry  through  the  summer  drought. 
If  red-spider  makes  its  appearance  again  in 
summer  apply  sulphur  to  the  pipes,  but  do  this 
at  its  earliest  stage  of  attack.  Petroleum  and 
soft-soap  are  made  soluble  by  mixing  them  in 
equal  weight.  If  you  weigh  1  lb.  of  each  and 
boil  in  half-a-gallon  of  water  you  will  be  able  to 
bottle  the  preparation  and  keep  for  use.  A 
wineglassful  to  lialf-a-gallon  of  water  will  do  for 
American-blight,  applied  with  a  painter's  brush, 
and  you  can  use  it  for  syringing  Roses  and 
Plum-trees  in  summer  at  a  slightly  less 
strength.  It  should  be  used  in  the  evening,  and 
not  during  bright  sunshine.  If  your  trees  grow 
too  strongly  root-pruning  is  your  better  course 
to  check  this,  and  so  bring  the  trees  into  bear¬ 
ing,  but  if  your  trees  are  so  unsatisfactory  in 
their  style  of  training  you  could  cut  some  of  the 
branches  back  to  their  base,  and  so  encourage 
new  ones  to  form.  If  you  decide  to  do  this, 
defer  the  root-pruning  until  you  have  some  new 
branches  laid  in,  and  by  a  piecemeal  course  of 
treatment  you  could  ronovate  the  trees  perfectly 
in  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  year’s  time.  If 
your  trees  are  so  badly  trained  you  cannot 
repair  it  in  any  other  way,  but  unless  you  have 
_  some  experience  in  such  work  wo  would  advise 

noticed  during  the  year.  Had  the  extreme  heat  any  effect  .  pAU  j„  a  KO(x|  local  gardener  to  assist 

upon  the  trees  /  The  rottenness  started  from  the  core.—  I  J  60 


you. 

The  fruit  room  — In  the  fruit  room  it 
will  be  necessary  to  overhaul  the  fruit,  fre- 
[uently  removing  all  that  show  the  slightest 
signs  of  decay.  It  is  during  the  first  weeks 
after  storing  that  such  fruits  are  found,  for  in 
spite  of  every  care  some  blemished  fruits  are 
sure  to  find  their  way  to  the  benches.  As  early 
sorts  of  Apples  are  cleared  off,  the  later  ones 
may  be  given  more  room,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
do  this  as  soon  as  possible  while  the  fruits  are 
still  hard  and  green,  then  there  is  little  chance 
of  bruising  them.  A  mixed  fruit  room  is  an 
evil,  and  a  very  common  one,  for  the  conditions 
which  suit  Apples  best  are  bad  for  ripening 
Pears,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  rule  to  have  at 
least  a  small  portion  of  the  store  room  divided 
off  and  kept  warmer  and  drier  for  the  benefit  of 
ripening  Pears,  as  these  are  much  better  when 
ri pencil  in  a  temperature  that  would  be  too 
warm  for  Apples  to  be  kept  in.  Pears  should 
be  tested  day  by  day,  as  many  sorts  are  liable 
to  go  sleepy  almost  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  and 
in  the  oarly  stages  of  this  defect  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  it  from  outside  appearance. 

Bouillie  Bordelalse  — This  is  mode  by 
dissolving  in  a  vessel  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  3  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  another 
vessel,  in  a  like  quantity  of  water,  2  lb.  of  un- 
Blaked  lime.  When  the  solutions  are  complete 
pour  the  lime  Blowly  into  tho  sulphate,  stir  the 
mixture  well,  and  then  add  enough  water  to 
bring  tho  whole  up  to  25  gallons.  Spray  the 
mixture  all  over  the  parts  requiring  protection, 
using  a  syringe.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble, 
but  ib  held  in  suspension  by  the  movement  of 
the  liquid.  Once  deposited  on  the  leavos  the 
water  evaporates,  but  the  precipitate  adheres. 
Use  only  wooden  vessels.  The  figures  given 
above  are  not  intended  to  be  exact,  but  the  pro- 

Ertion  is  so.  For  example,  the  quantities  can 
diminished  in  order  to  have  a  bouillie  lees 
concentrated  :  thus,  1  *  lb.  copper  sulphate  and 
1  lb.  lime.  The  efficacy  of  the  protection  is  not 
necessarily  in  direct  ratio  to  the  concentration 
of  the  bouillie,  but  it  is  important  that  every 
the  plant  should  be  well  drenched  Mm 
liquid.  Rouillio  Ronlelaise  i^  vara ^ffsc^.ive 


in  most  cases  of  disease  caused  by  fungi.  Two 
or  three  dressings  may  be  relied  upon  to  pre¬ 
serve  Vines  from  mildew  and  Pear-trees  from 
spot  (though  much  less  easily),  but  they  leave 
very  visible  traces  of  their  use,  which  in  fruit 
of  choice  varieties  is  a  drawback,  and  another 
inconvenience  attending  its  use  is  that  it  leaves 
a  coating  of  precipitate  on  the  utensils. 

BBSS. 

WAX-MOTH.— FOUL  BROOD. 

(Reply  to  “  J.  W.  L.") 

The  empty  cocoons  sent  are  those  of  the  Wax- 
moth.  Weak  colonies  often  suffer  much  from 
the  ravages  of  this  pest,  but  in  strong  hives  it 
has  very  little  chance  of  effecting  an  entrance. 
If  the  moth  once  gains  an  admittance  it  deposits 
a  number  of  eggs  within  the  hive.  The  larva- 
on  hatching  from  the  eggs  feeil  upon  the  wax, 
pollen,  and  even  brood,  and  spin  a  silky  film 
while  working  through  the  combe.  In  about 
three  weeks  they  attain  their  full  growth,  and 
in  due  time  emerge  from  their  cocoons  perfect 
moths.  If  not  well  looked  after  and  destroyed, 
the  larva-  sometimes  become  bo  numerous  and 
commit  such  extensive  ravages  as  to  force  the 
Rees  to  leave  the  hive.  You  are  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  having  that  deadly  disease — foul 
brood— in  your  district,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  so  few  Ree  keepers  use  their  utmost, 
endeavours  to  Btamp  it  out,  for  the  germs  of 
this  disease  are  so  easily  transferred  from  one 
hive  to  another  that  a  wide  district  may  very 
quickly  become  contaminated.  As  a  preventive 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  camphor. 
One  or  two  pioces,  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut, 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  rag,  and  placed  upon 
the  floor-board.  This  has  even  been  found  to 
cure  the  disease,  and  without  the  removal  of 
any  of  the  brood.  Hives  containing  old  combs 
appear  to  lie  more  liable  to  this  disease  than 
those  which  contain  new,  clean  combs.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  occasionally  examine  old 
hives  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  diseased 
brood.  The  capping  of  cells  containing  diseased 
brood  are  slightly  concave  and  pierced  ;  they 
appear  singly  among  the  brood  ceils,  and  are  of 
a  dark  colour.  On  the  least  appearance  of  the 
disease  the  queen  should  be  removed,  and  all 
cells  containing  foul  brood  uncapped,  ancl 
sprayed  with  salicylic  acid  solution  in  the 
following  proportions  :  Salicylic  acid,  1  oz.  : 
soda  borax,  1  oz.  ;  water,  4  pints.  The  combs 
and  Bees  should  be  then  placed  in  a  fresh  hive 
which  has  previously  been  washed  with  the 
above  solution,  the  most  diseased  parte  of  the 
comb  being  first  cut  away.  To  ensure  the 
perfect  eradication  of  a  disease  of  so  formidable 
a  character,  threatening,  as  it  does,  the  deatruc 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  stocks  in  the  apiary, 
every  possible  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
stamp  it  out  thoroughly  on  its  first  appearance, 
to  ensure  which  the  total  destruction  of  all  the 
combs  in  the  hive  is  to  be  recommended,  scald¬ 
ing  the  hive  with  boiling  water  in  every  part, 
and  when  dry  lime-washing  thoroughly  inside 
and  out.  8.  8.  <5. 


POULTRY. 

Plymouth  rocks  ( N.)  -  There  are  several  strain* 
ol  Plymouth  Rocka— one  is  while,  another  is  lilue-gre.c, 
and  a  third  is  intermediate.  Both  yonr  birds  may  be  fine 
specimens  of  their  own  race,  and  you  should  keep  the  one 
that  Is  most  nearly  like  the  hens,  always  remembering 
that  in  the  darker  variety  the  pullet  Is  generally  darker 
than  the  cockerel.— V. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Removal  of  hedge  trimmings  from  high¬ 
way.— When  a  person  prunes  a  hedge,  must  he  cleaner 
the  road  as  he  proceeds,  or  I*  any  fixed  time  allowed  for 
the  purpose  ?— K.  L. 

[I  have  no  knowledge  of  Scotch  law,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  that  in  Scotland  the  occupier  of 
land  adjoining  a  highway  is  bound  to  cleanse 
that  highway.  Perhaps  you  mean,  is  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  clear  away  the  shoots  and  the  trim 
mings  of  the  hedge,  and  if  that  is  your  meaning, 
the  answer  is  that  he  is  bound  so  to  do,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  fixed  in  which  the  work 
must  be  clone.  He  must  do  it  at  once,  and  must 
not  allow  the  trimmings  and  cuttings  of  the 
hedge  to  be  a  nuisance  or  source  of  incon- 
veni-moe,  or  injury  to  those  lawfully  using  the 
way.— K.  C.  T.] 
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Air-gun,  licence  for.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
if  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  use  of  au  air- 
gun  f — II.  8. 

[An  air-gun  is  not  a  firearm,  but  for  some 
purpoBos  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  such.  Thus 
a  gun  licence  is  required  by  any  person  carry¬ 
ing  or  using  an  air-gun  in  situations  where  a 
licence  would  be  required  for  an  ordinary  shot 

Sun  or  other  firearm,  but  air-guns  may  be  used 
y  all  persons  authorised  by  an  occupier  of 
land  to  kill  or  take  ground  game  under  the 
Ground  Game  Act,  although  only  the  occupier 
and  one  other  person  may  use  firearms  for  such 
purpose.  ] 

Landlord  and  tenant-breach  of  contract. 
—I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  reply  on  page  380  (Sept  ISth) 
to  my  'location.  Acting  on  "K.  C.  T.'a"  advice,  I 
refused  payniont  of  the  sum  of  £20  demanded  by  the 
landlord,  and  he  then  sued  me  In  the  county  court.  The 
judge  held  that  as  the  landlord  had  failed  to  make  the 
roof  watertight  I  was  justified  in  refusing  to  sign  the 
agreement,  anil  he  gave  Judgment  for  me.  The  landlord 
also  claimed  fills,  compensation  because,  with  his  permis¬ 
sion,  I  had  cut  down  some  useless  Vines,  and  the  judge 
held  that  os  the  permission  had  been  given  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  five  years'  tenancy  on  my  part,  I  must  pay 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  30s.,  but  he  gave  the  land¬ 
lord  no  costs.— II.  S._ 

[It  is  always  intcrcutiug  to  learn  the  final 
result  of  any  matter  upon  which  advice  has  been 
given  in  these  columns,  and  if  other  corres¬ 
pondents  would  follow  your  example  it  would 
1m  well.  The  question  of  the  Vines  was  not 
raised  in  your  previous  letter. — K.  C.  T.  j 

A  gardener's  wages.  Is  it  usual  to  stop  a  gar¬ 
deners  wages  during  sickness?  Are  coachmen  and 
gardeners  included  within  the  Domestic  Servants’  Act?— 
WAIISS. 

[ft  is  usual  to  stop  during  sickness  the  wages 
of  a  gardener  engaged  by  the  week,  but  not 
when  the  gardener  is  engaged  for  the  year.  In 
the  latter  case  the  deduction  would  not  be  legal, 
and  the  amount  deducted  could  be  recovered  in 
the  county  court.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
statute  you  refer  under  the  title  “  Domestic 
Servants’  Aot,”  but  I  think  a  coachman  is  a 
domestic  servant  and  in  some  oases  a  gardener 
is  one  also.  If  the  reference  is  to  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  neither  the  gardener 
nor  the  coaohman  come  within  that  Act.  After 
duly  1st  next  the  Act  will  apply  to  gardeners 
but  not  to  oouchmen.— K.  C.  T.] 

A  neighbour's  climbing:  plants.— I  have  an 

Oak  paling  fence  which  I  crectea  and  am  bound  to  main¬ 
tain.  My  neighbour  grows  Ivy  and  other  climbers  against 
it.  and  demurs  to  my  request  for  their  removal.  They  do 
mischief  by  creeping  through  the  fence,  and  I  have  to 
remove  them,  and  they  also  cause  it  to  decay.  What  is 
my  remedy  (— J. 

[So  long  as  the  Ivy  and  climbers  are  planted 
in  your  neighbour's  land  you  cannot  compel 
their  removal — that  is,  the  removal  of  the  roots 
— neither  can  you  compel  him  to  remove  the 
branches  and  shoots  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  fenco.  Vou  may  yourself  cut  off  all  the 
portions  which  attach  or  ding  to  the  fenco,  and 
if  your  neighbour  fastens  any  part  to  the  fence, 
or  trains  any  of  the  shoots,  etc. ,  to  the  fence, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  trespass,  for  whiuh  your  legal 
remedy  is  by  action  in  the  county  court  to 
recover  damages. — K.  C.  T.] 

Boundary  fence.— I  have  erected  on  my  land  an 
oak  fence,  hounding  my  neighbour's  garden.  He  has 
lately  put  nails  into  it,  on  his  side,  and  tied  plants  to 
them.  I,  Can  1  compef  him  to  remove  them?  2,  I?  he 
declines,  can  I  go  into  his  garden,  or  send  my  gardener  in 
to  remove  them  ?  3,  Could  my  gardener  climb  the  fence 
fo  do  this  if  he  was  careful  only  to  step  on  the  land  that 
is  mine,  In  between  the  ()-lncn  posts  projecting  on  his 
side,  which  support  tho  palings?— It.  W. 

[Your  neighbour  has  committed  a  trespass 
for  which  you  have  a  right  of  action  for 
damages.  The  answers  to  your  specific  ques¬ 
tions  are :  I,  Yes.  2,  You  may  not  enter 
his  garden  or  go  upon  any  part  of  his  land — if 
you  do  you  will  commit  a  trespass.  .1,  Yes. 
-K.  C.  T.] 

Gardener's  compensation.— I  am  a  market 
gardener  and  rent  certain  premises  on  a  yearly  tenancy, 
where  I  grow  stuff  for  market.  I  encloSb  a  copy  of  stamped 
agreement,  also  receipt  for  a  payment.  Am  f  entitled  to 
coiuDensation  on  the  determination  of  my  tenancy?— 
W.  B. 

[As  these  premises  were  let  to  you  since  the 
commencement  of  tho  Market  Gardeners'  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
written  agreement  whiah  permits  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tho  land  as  a  market  garden,  you  cannot 
claim  compensation  under  that  Act.  I  do  not 
see  for  what  matters  vou  require  compensation. 
You  paid  for  all  the  plants,  except  shrubs,  trees, 
and  Vines,  when  you  entered,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  declares  that  with  these  exceptions  all  are 
yours,  and  so,  on  quitting,  you  may  tak€~aWayi 
all  plants,  except  tree^,)?hrab3,  §pu  Viiesraid 
you  may  also  take  away  all  pots.— K.  C^Trj 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
Garpexixo  free,  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these, 
rules  ;  AU  communications  should  be  clearly and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the,  Editor  of  Gardexixo,  S7,  Southamptonstrcet .  Coecnt 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pi  bubiier.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the.  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWHR8. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  (C.  R). 

—Procure  in  the  spring  a  etock  of  some  of  the  many  good 
kinds  of  early-flowering  varieties  now  in  commerce,  and 
grow  them  on  in  a  frame  for  a  time,  planting  them  out  in 
Slay  in  good  soil.  The  shoots  should  not  be  stopped  after 
the  month  of  June,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  bloom  at 
tho  time  you  want  it. 

Transplanting  Antirrhinums  (Coreopsis).— 
You  may  plant  these  out  In  the  permanent  positions  at 
once,  making  the  soil  quite  Ann  about  them,  cspeelallv 
about  the  stem  or  neck  of  the  plant.  I.ift  with  a  good  liall 
of  earth  when  removing  them ,  and  if  carefully  done  no 
harm  should  ensue.  Huoh  plants  usually  jwiae  the  winter 
in  safety. 

Coreopsis  grandlflora  (Coreopsis).  This  plant  is 
a  biennial  that  ifraived  from  seed  thlsyenr  will  flower  next 
year  and  perish.  To  treat  it  successfully  and  maintain  a 
supply  of  flowers  each  year  you  must  raise  a  few  plants 
annually.  These  may  be  planted  out  In  the  border  when 
ready,  and  will  need  no  protection  whatever  In  the  winter 
of  the  first  year.  There  is  another  kind,  C.  lanceolate, 
thut  Is  perennial  and  thoroughly  hardy  and  enduring. 

IrtS  Btylosa  (Coreopsis).— Tho  plants  of  this  Iris 
would  have  been  safer  in  a  cooler  structure.  It  is  more  or 
less  natural  for  this  species  to  flower  in  mid-winter,  and 
tho  plant  is  not  greatly  assisted  by  undue  warmth  or 
forcing.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  quite  cool  will  give 
a  better  spike  of  bloom  than  those  pushed  on  in  heat, 
particularly  as  these  have  recently  lieen  lifted  from  the 
ground.  .So  long  as  a  temperature  of  -Ift  dogs.  Is  main¬ 
tained,  this  will  he  ample  lor  the  plant  in  question,  and 
you  may,  with  advantage,  removo  it  to  quite  the  coolest 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  You  will  note  the  coming  of  the 
flower-spike  in  these  plants  by  the  enlarged  size  of  tho 
growth-bearing  sheath. 

The  Black  Oalla  (Arum  sanctum)  (A.  0.  IfX— 
This  in  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  (,'alla  or  Illy 
of  the  Nile,  Imt  is  shorter  and  more  compact  In  growth. 
Tho  inflorescence  so  much  resembles  that  of  this  last- 
named  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  tho  Black  Oalla,  In  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  which  are  pleasantly  scented. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  A.  palMtinuni,  being  a  native  of 
Palestine.  Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is  during  the 
spring  months,  after  which  the  growth  is  perfected  and  It 
becomes  quite  deciduous.  If  |>ottcd  early  in  the  autumn 
it  commences  to  root  directly.  It  is  not  hardy  unless 
under  very  favourable  conditions  in  a  sandy,  well-drained 
border  in  a  warm  situation. 

Mansttl-stocks  budded  last  summer  (-/  P). 
—No  pruning  is  necessary  at  present.  If  the  buds  are 
covered  with  earth  and  your  soil  is  free  of  grubs,  you  may- 
leave  them  as  they  are  until  next  February.  About  the 

S'  lining  of  that  month  cut  away  all  tho  top  within  an 
of  tno  Inserted  hud,  and  put  a  stake  against  each  in 
readiness  to  tie  the  new  growth  to  when  It  appears  In 
April.  If  you  desire  to  obtain  some  Manettl  cuttings  you 
may  take  away  a  shoot  or  two  Irqm  each  plant  at  once, 
cut  them  up  Into  lengths  of  7  inches  or  8  inches,  and 
plant  In  well  dug  soil,  inserting  them  fully  il  inches  In  the 
soil.  It  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  grit  or  road-sand  about 
tho  outtings  to  ensure  their  more  abundant  rooting. 
Begonia  Glolre  de  Lorraine  (0.  «.).— This  is  the 

result  of  across  between  B.  socotrana  and  B.  Dregei,  and 
was  raised  In  18H1.  The  typical  B.  socotrana  and  all  the 
hybrids  from  it  need  much  the  same  treatment,  for  they 
flower  in  autumn  and  winter,  after  which  they  go  to  rest. 
They  remain  dormant  until  summer  is  well  advanced, 
when,  directly  signs  of  growth  are  apparent,  they  should 
be  potted.  If  |>laced  under  favourable  conditions  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  Intermediate  structure,  they  will  then 
grow-  away  freely  and  flower  In  due  course.  During  the 
resting  season  these  Begonias  must  not  be  parched  up  -, 
but  the  soil  should  always  be  kept  slightly  moist.  A  good, 
open  soil,  such  as  is  used  for  Begonias  In  general,  will  Just 
suit  the  tneinbors  of  this  section. 

“Southernwood"  or  “Old  Man"  (Artemisia 

abrotanum)  (  //.  Barclay  Smith)  — Tills  old-faehiuned  and 
highly  fragrant  garden  plant  we  have  never  known  to  fall 
in  quite  a  variety  of  soils,  heavy  as  well  as  light.  You 
recognise  the  fact  of  its  being  nearly,  if  not  unite,  a 
deciduous  shrub,  and  are  taking  its  present  sheading  of 
leaves  as  an  indication  of  poor  health.  You  say  nothing 
of  size  of  your  plants,  and  wo  are  not  able  to  say  whether 
the  plant  is  in  poor  health  or  not.  Fairly  good  wood, 
however,  should  lie  of  the  size  of  Barley-straw,  and  In 
plants  of  some  years  old  it  would  lie  more  than  this.  The 
plant  is  free  rooting,  and  if  yours  is  not  you  may  replant 
it  In  February  or  early  March,  well  digging  the  soil 
18  Inches  drop,  working  in  some  decayed  manure,  and  in 
the  case  of  heavy  soil,  some  grit  or  even  old  lime-rubbish. 
Dsrge  tufts  are  better  for  being  divided  at  the  same 
time. 

Ohrysanthemums-twelve  sorts  for  speci¬ 
men  plants  (P.  B.)  —Unfortunately,  you  do  not  say 
what  types  you  would  like  the  twelve  sorts  to  embrace, 
and  on  this  account  we  will  first  mention  a  dozen  Japanese 
sorts  for  specimen  plants,  and  follow  with  a  few 
incurved,  together  with  some  of  the  beat  Pompon  sorts. 
Japanese  [or  this  purpose  are  :  Viviand  Morel,  silvery-pink  ; 
On.  rMK llufltk  bronze:  Lady  Hanhara,  o« rise-pink  or 
.  h» jrejs,  xAmnd  colour  ;  Phcebos,  yellow-,  Miss  YV.Mjcn, 
1  yellqA-  [)•'.  Shrimpton,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Coombes,  scitplnk  ; 


Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  old  gold ;  Mile  Lacroix,  white  ; 
Mine.  Carnot,  white  ;  Mrs.  Mease,  primrose  ;  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford,  crimson-purple.  Six  good  incurved  sorts  are  :  Mrs. 
Geo.  Bundle,  white  ;  George  Glennv,  primrose ;  Golden 
George  Glenny  (syn.  Mrs.  Dixon),  rich  yellow;  Chas.  11. 
Curtis,  yellow  ;  Mme.  Ferlat,  white  ;  and  Princo  Alfred, 
rosy-carmine.  The  following  are  tho  best  Pompons  : 
William  Westlake,  canary -yellow ;  William  Kennedy,  crim¬ 
son-amaranth  ;  Soeur  Melanie,  whits;  President,  rosy-esr- 
mino ;  Mile.  Martha,  white  ;  and  Golden  Mile.  Martha, 
yellow. 

Staking  Sweet  Peas  (J.  P.  T.).—Y ou  may  grow 
Sweet  Peas  very  successfully  In  the  position  described  by 
you.  Under  a  liberal  sy  stem  of  culture  and  by  planting 
early  in  the  spring— it  is  too  late  now  for  an  autumn 
sowing— you  should  have  little  difficulty-  in  forming  a 
beautiful  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas.  You  could  not  make  a 
single  row  of  wire-netting  answer  the  purpose  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stskes  unless  you  gave  a  lot  of  time  and  attention  to 
assisting  the  haulm  by  tying,  but,  by  using  two  rows  of 
wire-oetting,  and  flxing’  these  about  a  foot  apart,  you 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  attaining  your  object.  You 
would  need  the  assistance  of  stout,  upright  posts,  to  which 
to  fasten  the  wire-nettiDg,  and  this  latter  material  must 
lie  made  perfectly  taut.  Before  sowing  the  Peas  in  the 
spring— and  they  should  not  lie  sown  thickly,  unless  it  is 
your  Intention  to  thin  them  out  later— a  trench  should  lie 
dug  out  and  plenty  of  manure  Ailed  in,  similar  to  that 
made  for  Celery.  Afterwards,  All  In  the  garden  soil, 
breaking  this  up  and  sowing  the  seeds  at  the  usual  depth. 
Under  these  conditions  the  plants  would  easily  attain  a 
height  of  A  feet  or  more,  and  the  wire  should  he  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growth. 

Tlbouchlna  (Pleroma)  macrantha  ('?'.  IF.  R  ). 
—As  to  the  cultivation  of  Bougainvillea,  see  answer  to 
"  Ignoramus  "  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  8,  p.  635.  Tibouchina 
macrantha  is  very  easily  grown.  Anyone  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  greenhouse  can  grow  it,  and  it  does  equally  well 
whether  in  pots  as  a  bush  or  trained  as  a  climber  along 
rafters,  or  against  pillars  in  asunnv  position  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  is  grown  both  ways  at  Kcw,  where  its  flowers 
are  an  attraction  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 
Some  grow  It  on  a  balloon  trellis,  while  others  pinch  the 
shoots  frequently,  so  as  to  make  It  self-supporting.  It 
likes  a  turfy  soil,  preferably  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat 
with  plenty  of  silver-sand  added.  It  also  likos  plenty  of 
water  and  a  sunny  position.  Pot-plants  may  no  stood 
outside  during  the  summer,  the  exposure  to  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  keeping  the  growth  sturdy  and  inducing  a  good  set 
of  flower-buds.  The  flowers  when  they  first  open  are  pure 
ultramarine  blue,  fading  to  deep  purple  with  age. 
Besides  Tibouchina  it  is  also  known  as  Pleroma  raacran- 
thuin  and  l.asiandra  macrantha. 

Fruiting  Solanum  oapslcastrum  (Pine wood). 
—In  order  to  Induce  the  Winter  Cherry  (Solanum  capei. 
nostrum)  to  fruit  freely,  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  flowering  period  is  necessary,  as  such  conditions  are 
very  favourable  to  the  production  of  blossoms  and  their 
fertilisation.  The  only  pinching  the  shoots  need  is  some¬ 
times  lifter  a  number  of  I  ferries  are  set,  the  plant  pushes 
forth  further  growth  from  the  points  of  the  branches,  and 
these  had  better  lie  stopped,  otherwise  they  hide  many  of 
tho  Iwrriea.  Strong  doses  of  o  fert  iliser  w  ill,  in  any  stage, 
do  more  harm  than  good,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  thn 
summer,  as  tho  pots  get  full  of  roots,  occasional  weak 
doses  will  be  of  great  service.  Take  care  that  the  plants 
do  not  suiter  from  want  of  water  at  any  period.  Your 
plants  that  should  ha\e  fruited  this  year  may  bo  kept  till 
the  spring,  then  cut  back  into  shape  (but  not  too  hard), 
and  directly  the  young  shoots  make  tholr  appearance  they 
may  be  repotted,  taking  off  some  of  the  old  soil  snd  putting 
them,  if  necessary, into  slightly  largerpots.  By  the  middle 
of  June  the  plants  may  lie  stood  out-of-doors. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Plants  to  hide  wall  ( P.  II.  Sioneleigh)  — 
Hollies,  Yews,  green  and  variegated  Eunnymus  may 
all  be  used  tor  this  purpose,  and,  what  is  more,  these 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  cutting  generally.  Arborvitm 
may  also  lie  used,  and  this  also  will  endure  liberal 
pruning. 

Horse-proof  plants  for  fence  (P.  II.  Sioneleigh). 
—We  tear  the  plant  that  will  lie  proof  against  all  this  is 
not  yet  discovered  ;  ill  any  case,  we  do  not  know  it.  Its 
in  the  nature  of  these  animals  to  nibble  these  things,  and 
a  better  plan  will  lie  to  plant  the  thing  most  suited  fo  the 
soil,  and  protect  It  liy  skeleton  fences  until  a  good  hedge  or 
fence  is  formed. 

Planting  Privet  (P.  II.  Sioneleigh).— It  is  not 
very  material  whether  this  lie  buried  rather  deeply  or 
shallow,  as  tho  plants  continue  to  root  from  the  stems  as 
tho  grow  th  increase*.  The  plant  is  so  vigorous  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bury  the  stems,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as 
the  roots  spread  out  to  a  great  distance  and  rob  the  soil  of 
much  nourishment.  All  tho  Boses  you  name  will  be 
quite  safe  in  your  district  In  the  open  ground  in  a  rather 
sheltered  spot  that  is  protected  from  north  and  east.  If 
newly  planted  you  may  protect  them  by  placing  a  little 
Bracken  among  the  branches.  This  will  not  be  necessary 
when  the  plants  arc  well  established. 

Ivy  for  boarded  fence  (P.  II.  Sioneleigh).— The 
beat  climbing  Ivies  o(  those  contained  in  your  list  are 
podata,  all  the  forms  of  marginals,  Glymmi,  hiinalaica, 
Cavendishi,  ele.  Ail  the  kinds  are  self  clinging,  but  they 
cling  Infinitely  I  letter  to  stone  and  brick  than  to  boards, 
particularly  If  these  latter  are  smooth  planed,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases.  In  any  case,  nailing  will  bo  requisite  at  tho 
start,  or  the  shoots  will  not  take  to  the  wood.  So  far  as 
filling  up  tho  sides  and  bottom,  this  largely  depends  oil 
tho  amount  and  the  kind  of  care  bestowed.  Your  better 
plan  will  be  to  obtain  good  plants  and  train  these  to  the 
Imardt  nesr  the  ground  line,  and  by  taking  out  the  point 
of  each  shoot  encourage  breaks  from  the  lateral  eye*. 
When  started  in  this  way  from  the  soil,  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  plants  succeeding.  The  Irish  Ivy 
is  a  capital  kind,  and  one  you  do  not  name  is  palmata 
aurea,  which  Is  also  excellent. 

Raising  Hollies  from  seed  (J.  GJ.— When 
Hollies  are  to  be  raised  in  Urge  quantities  from  seed  the 
berries  are  gathered  in  winter  when  ripe,  mixed  with 
double  their  bulk  of  dry  sand,  and  turned  over  every 
mOiiUi,  .vhlci.  coniiidi  rtl  ly  h.viteos  tl  .*  decomposition  of 
the  flteity  portion.  I  iTaeleeMe't.re  tbi.spre served  in  a  heap 
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Plums  for  cooking,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  Victoria, 
and  of  dessert  varieties,  Dennlston's  Superb  and 
Jefferson  ;  of  Cherries  plant  May  Duke  ami  Kentish 
Higgareau.  The  dessert  Plums  would  oertainly  be  best 
on  an  east  or  west  wall.  Trenoh  the  ground  where  the 
trees  are  to  be  before  they  are  planted.  Use  with  the  soil 
a  little  well-decayed  manure,  but  none  that  is  fresh. 
I'laco  some  of  that  as  aemnli  h  over  the  roots  after  planting 
is  done. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

N no  Chum.  -See  reply  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  8,  p.  638. 

- Ignnta. — Sec  reply  to  "  C.  A.  V.  Butler  "  In  our  issue 

of  Dec.  8,  p.  535. — —Joht |  Sneddon.— It  Is  probably 


in  the  atmosphere. - J.  A.  M.— Apply  to  Jas.  Veitch  20  Candytuft,  SO  Rockets,  2s.  9d. ;  12  Carnations,  12  Pinks, 

and  Sons,  Chelsea,  I/Jndon,  8. W. - C.  T.  />.— Yes,  you  12  Picoteoa.  12  Indian  Pinks  2s.  6d.  Lovely  hardv  climbers: 

can  plant  the  Vine  where  you  suggest.  Soe  reply  to  Virginian  Creeper.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis.  5 I  Climbing  Roses. 
"  K.  A.  8."  in  our  issue  of  Doc.  1,  p.  518,  as  tosoil,  etc.  A  ‘Double  I’>"k  Bellbin. .  2  Euonymus.  2  Irish  Ivy,  ‘Perennial 

good  Tomato  for  your  purpose  Is  ('herein  Rouge. - B.  < I .  an 

-Quite  Impossible  to  answer  your  .piorles  unless  we  were  J“lr  ®  Goajeberry  Bushes,  12  Raspberry  Canes,  50  Straw- 

to  see  the  place.  You  ought  to  consult  a  looal  horti-  Splendid  Collection  of  Bull*,  all  flowering  sizes :  20  Tulips, 

cultural  builder. - C.  A.  5.  Jf.— Keen  the  bowl  filled  up  go  Spanish  Irises,  10  Hyacinths,  50  Crocuses.  30  Snowdrops. 

with  water  and  stand  In  a  sunny  window.  If  you  keep  20  Daffodils,  20  Narcissi,  12  white  Oladioll,  Is.  M.;  half 

the  bulbs  dark  the  foliage  will  get  drawn. - Mill  Bank,  quantity,  2e.  6d.  Collection  of  strong  Fruit-trees :  6  Apples. 

— Philadelphia  aureus  is  a  form  of  tho  common  Mock  ‘  Pears,  2  Cherries,  ‘  Plums,  2  Peaches,  2  Sweet  Chrstnuta,  2 
Orange  (P.  coronarlus),  in  which  the  leaves  are  of  a  golden  V  alnuls,  13s.  6d. ;  half  quantity,  7s  6d.,  carriage  paid, 
colour  which  is  retained  during  the  summer.  The  flowers  *o«and  ‘ "«  "J"1 J fcvTSS’™ 
are  white.  The  colour  of  Rose  Caroline  Testout  is  a  ht^ut*.  MUtmees,  u0  Broiooh,  j0 

beautiful  pale  peach  with  silvory-roso  wntre.  A  standard  limb' Mint,  6  MacSml  Mint.  8  Fennel,  6  liar- 

Itoec  has  a  stem  about  3  feet  high,  while  a  bush  is  worked  joram,  2s  6d. 

at  the  ground  line.  Out  the  Raspberries  down  in  March  All  above  Collections  sent  carriage  paid,  carefully  packed, 
nearly  to  the  ground  so  as  to  encourage  young  canes  from  Enormous  stock  of  Forest  Troes,  Fruit  Tiess,  Shrubs,  and 

tho  base. - Mom. — See  reply  to  "8.  E.  Linton,"  Deo  8,  Hardy  Plants,  aU  aorta.  Write  for  Oataloguo.  state  wants, 

p.  533,  and  “Anxious,"  same  date,  p.  645. - L.  Can.—  jow  estimate  par  return.  Hedging  I  Hedainn  1 1  Myrobella 

We  cannot  undertake  to  nemo  florists'  flowers. - /.  C.~ 

Fumigate  the  planta  with  Nicoticlde,  or  use  the  XL  All  ^n«^n^uLc-VSrnni^  ^  ^  1‘°°0' 

vaporiser,  either  of  which  will  soon  clearjyour  plants  of  E.  OAY?  (OI, if'Oarlton  Nurseries,  Lowestoft 

^loVW'Ys^g  k'^llr  ‘Sw.Tt'a  TIIK  ONLY-SILVER  MKIIAL  awOTl^ 

molster  position  In  the  sun,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  change.  ~  Hardy  Perennials  and  Herbaceous  Plants  at  the  (.rest 
The  Ceanothus  ought  to  live  In  your  district  without  any  Chrysanthemum  Show,  recently  held  at  B Ingly  Hall,  Blr- 
protection  whatever. Om  skiff. - Your  exhaust  pipe  Is 

;  _  Ti _ .l,.,  .......  u  i-„,  .  ererseen  In  Birmingham,  wan  awarut'n  to  WALlHilt 

lar  too  short,  k  ou  must  make  It  at  the  least  4  feet  long.  CHILD,  F.R.H.8.,  the  noted  Hardy  Plant  ('rower,  Aoooka 

- Senex.—  See  reply  to  Santa  Rosa  in  our  Issue  of  Green,  Birmingham.  Speciallioi :  Perennial  Asters  or 

Dec.  8,  p.  515. - A.  ».— See  answer  to  "Pen’  In  our  Michaolmae  Daisies  12  magnificent  kinds  for  6s.;  24  for 

immo  of  Nov.  3,  p.  *170. - E.  J.  B. — Apply  to  Jas.  Veitch  1<M-  6d.,  carriage  paid.  Hollyhock",  double,  ttnoat  exhibition 

and  Sons,  Chelsea,  Isondon.  8.W. - A— Your  best  plan  kinds,  13  for  Os.;  double  a  flrot-ratc  Meet  Ion,  13  for  Ch. 

Will  be  to  get  a  copy  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden,'1  In  Magnificent  plants  of  (he  following  Wallflowers,  all  very 
which  you  will  find  the  subject  fully  dealt  with.  It  can  •«on«  an<>  b,,*17 '  R  '  .'L'"  "1;,  '  ?'  i  T'*  if',, ' 

be  had  from  Uri.  oflloo,  prlci  15s.  OcT.  post  free. - .If.  II.  ‘,ri'nr"“  ^^tra'Txns  da",!!',.  '  H^dv  PorcMtais 

—You  could  easily  grow  Tomatoes  in  tho  place  you  men-  Alpine  Plants  in  all  tiio^vry  bo.t*klnila.  8m* 

lion,  tho  time  you  speak  of  being  very  suitable.  It  for  Catalogue,  post  free.  The  above  are  not  cheap,  unreliable 
would,  however,  bo  advisable  to  dear  out  tho  Geranium  rubbish,  but  rosily  grand  sniff.  All  carriage  paid,  carefully 
cuttings,  as  the  heat  Is  too  great  for  them,  placing  them  packed,  to  any  station. 

in  a  heated  frame  or  a  greenhouse  with  a  temperature  of  mniTTTATTaiiia 

about  45  dogs. _  XlU  U  Siiibi 

•’  The  Manse  Garden.”— Will  any  reader  kindly  .  Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  Illustrated  Price 
give  me  any  information  a.  to  the  publisher's  name  and  of  Oroenhmuea  Ac  complete  tram  «s,  post  free, two 
idrircM  of  a  rather  old  hook  entitled  "The  Manse  Garden.”  .  SA*VFkKY.  A  9°.V  Horticultural  Builders, 


if;  about  a  yard  wide,  In  odd  Tcngtha;  splendid  for  the 
i  of  lodges,  chicken-houses  oto.  8s.  per  ewb— From  H.  J. 
48QN,  Government  Contractor,  Rye. 

’ORT.  — “  Garden  Guns,”  2s.  3d.  ;  American 
Pocket  Catapults,  Is.  3d. ;  kill  birds,  rabbits,  etc.  Noise- 
Rabbit  Rifles,  Us, ;  Rabbit  Bolters,  la  :  Holt  Nets,  4s.  6d.) 

50-yard  Rabbit  Nets,  I  is.  «d.;  Bird  Traps,  Is.  3d; 
cling  aud  Fishing  Requisites.  lasts.  Id.,  ■ t.rriigo  psid. 
WGLE8TON,  Naturalist,  SuuderlaudJ  |\]TvE:  Rbl 


DHCCC  12  H.P.,  strong,  well- 

|\  vJ  QOi  rooted  plants,  purchaser's  selec- 
tion.  6s;  36  for  15s;  60for24s, 
named.  PlanU  gratis  with  each  lot. 
bo-scontcd,  purchaser's  selection,  10a  for  12 
ustrl  an  Copper.  6<1.  each. 

[ybrld  Teas,  purchaser's  selection,  7».  for  12 


„  Moss,  named,  6  for  3a  . 

„  Crimson  Rambler,  AgUU  (yellow),  Thalia  (white), 

Euphrosyne  (pink),  9d.  each. 

e  6  fast-growing  climbing  Roses.  4a  Sweet  Brier*.  3s.  dos 
The  magni  Scent  New  Polyantha  Rose  of  1900,  The 
LlKhtetar.  3s.  each. 

The  Beautiful  Now  Hardy  Climbing  Rose,  1900,  Rubla. 
3s.  each. 

6  Ponzanoo  Sweet  Brier*,  named,  6a 

Oct.  13th.  1900,  Burradon  :  "Thank,  for  the  Roses;  they 
are  splendid  quality. — Yours  truly,  A.  G." 

CLEMATIS  VITICELLA,  blue,  3d.;  C.  MONTANA, 
white,  3d.;  FLAMMULA.  white.  3d.;  AMPELOPSIS 
VKITCHI,  3d.;  JASMINE,  wliito.  3d.  ;  yellow,  3d.:  Unra- 
1  caved  V.  CREEPER,  3d.;  HONEYSUCKLE  BRACHY- 
PODA,  3d  ;  RIBE8  SANGUINE  A,  3d. ;  GOLDEN  VAR. 
ELDER,  3d. 

12  DELPHINIUMS,  new  strain.  2s.  84:  12  GAIL- 
LARDIAS.  Is.  6d- ;  12  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MAX  . 2s.  6d.; 
12  COLUMBINES,  yellow,  2s  ;  12  COLUMBINES,  blue  7s  ; 
12  0EUMH.  Is  6<l  :  12  ACHILLEA  PEARL,  2s  ;  12  ERYN- 
OtUM.  2s.:  12  EVERLASTING  SWEET  PEAS.  Js. ;  12 
ORIENTAL  POPPI ES.  3a  64 :  12  nsmoU  double  and  single 
PYRETHRUM8.  4s. ;  12  line  named  Phloics,  4s. ;  6  named 
P/KONIES.  4a;  WALLFLOWERS,  in  separate  colours. 
2a  (id.  100 :  ROVAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAWBERRIES, Ss.  6<L 
per  100;  GENTIAN  A  ACAULI8,  3a.  per  doz. 

Small  quautlties  supplied.  Cataloguos  free. 

AH  (he  above  plan*  a  are  carriage  paid  for  caah  with  order. 
Bat  it  faction  guaranteed. 

MAYS  BROS.. 

HOPE  NURSERIES,  BEDAUB. 

Kstablihiikd  1810. 


7  O^ITAG^  READY  JAN.  lBt. 

P^invSct/^I 

to  i - rrs - *1  ®|  M  B7  \A/ 


N  E  W 

CATALOCUE, 

I  dual  rated  and  Descriptive, 

GRATIS,  POST  FREE. 


I  All  whodesire  Seeds  of  High* 
U  I oiqgg  Quality  at  Reason- 
able  Prici-s  ihould  write  for  a 
copy  before  placing  their  orders. 

ARMITAGE  BROS.Ltd., 

Sood  Grower*  Sc  Morohonts, 

NOTTZNOHA  BK  - 


in  a  shady  spot  out-of-doors  till  the  I allowing  autumn, 
when  they  are  sown  In  a  border  of  light,  rich  soil,  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  a  few  Spruce  boughs 
laid  over  the  bed  till  the  young  plante  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  which  will  not  he  till  May,  and  only  then  a  few  of 
the  earliest,  ss  a  succession  will  bo  kept  up  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  They  must  then  be  left  till  the  next  autumn 
before  they  are  transplanted.  You  will  thus  see  that  the 
progress  of  the  Holly  during  its  earlier  stages  Is  slow.  In 
the  case  of  small  quantities  of  seeds,  the  berries  may  be 
mixed  with  sand  in  a  flower-pot  and  buried  in  the  soil  till 
the  autumn,  when  they  can  be  sown  in  pans  or  lioxes  and 
placed  in  an  ordinary  garden-frame.  The  Holly  may  be 


placed  in  an  ordinary  garden-frame.  The  Holly  may  be 
struck  from  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn,  put  firmly  into 
Bandy  soil  In  a  frame,  kept  close  and  shaded  when  neces¬ 
sary,  but  It  Is  not  a  very  satisfactory  process,  and  rarely 
followed. 

IT.FKU 

Cultivating  chalk  soli  (C.  7'.).— You  will  do  well 
to  trench  a  portion  o(  your  3  acres  of  land,  even  If  it  has  a 
chalk  base.  Throw  out  a  trench  'i  feet  wido  and  1  foot  in 
depth  to  begin  with,  then  well  break  up  tho  chalk 
bottom  several  inches,  add  a  dressing  of  manure  or  vege¬ 
table-refuse,  decayed,  then  throw  the  next  top  spit  3  feet 
wide  on  to  that,  and  so  on  all  over  the  portion  trenched. 
You  will  And  Immense  benefit  resulting  to  both  fruit  and 
v  egetables.  Do  not  throw  out  the  chalk  when  making 
holes  for  fruit-trees.  Let  the  holes  lie  3  feet  wide,  then, 
if  the  ground  has  not  been  trenched,  break  up  the  bottom, 
leave  it,  then  cast  t>  inches  of  soil  on  to  it,  then  plant  the 
trees,  and  If  it  be  needful  for  them  to  properly  cover  the 
roots  with  soil  to  stand  on  slightly  raised  mounds,  so 
much  the  better.  If  you  piece  a  mulch  of  long-mamiro 
over  the  roots  after  planting  is  done  your  trees  should  do 
well. 

Fruit-trees  for  small  garden  (I'arkeide, 
Kina  lion).— la  selecting  but  two  varieties  of  diverse 
kinds  of  fruits,  no  doubt  you  wish  for  successions!  ones. 
For  that  purpose,  of  cooking  Apples  plant  Stirling  Castle 
and  Lane  s  Prince  Albert,  bush  trees,  neither  growing  very 
strong  ;  of  dessert  Apples  hav  e  Worcester  Pearmaiu  and 
Cox’s  Grange  Pippin,  also  in  bush  form ;  of  Pears, 


flower :  5,  Justicia  carnea ;  0,  Acacia  lophantha. - 

5.  F.  Jf.— 1,  OyperUB  alternifolius  variegatus ;  2,  Eupa- 
torium  riparium  ;  3,  Libonia  floribunda  ;  4,  Monochmtum 

ensiferum. - Spleenwort.— 1,  Asplenium  fragrans  ;  2, 

Aspleniuni  fontanum ;  3,  Asplenium  flabellifollum ;  4, 

Asplenium  Colensol. - F.  S.  S.,  Pirbrighl. — The  Spurge 

Daphne  (Daphne  Laureola). - 5.  it". ,  Cornwall. — 1, 

Kindly  Bend  better  specimen  ;  2,  Polystichum  angularo  ; 
3,  Ptcris  crctics  albo-lineata ;  4,  Woodwardia  radlcans; 

6,  Specimen  insufficient.  Fern  fronds  should  be  sent  flat, 

and  not  tightly  bundled  up  as  yours  were. - II.  Jackson. 

—The  Partridge  Berry  (GaulthcriaShallon). - J.  Bowlin- 

son.— Impossible  to  name  with  certainty,  specimens  being 
sent  without  a  scrap  of  fruit  or  flowers,  and  in  one  case  a 
shoot  without  leavos.  1,  Cassiopc  faatigiata :  2,  Irish 
Heath  probably ;  3,  Specimen  insufficient ;  4,  Lavender 
Cotton  (Santolina  Incana);  5,  Juniper  sp.  ;  0,  Picea 

l’insapo. - Bose.— Lonicera  japonica. - M iss  Ship- 

heard.—  Dioema  capitata. 

Names  Of  fruits.— Leajmod.—\,  Dutch  Mignonnc  ; 
2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  3,  Dr.  Harvey ;  4,  Old 

Hawthornden  (?) - J.  A.,  H'esl  Derby. — 1,  Quite  rotten  ; 

2,  Beurrb  Diel ;  3,  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  4,  Doyenne 

d'Merode. - H.  J.  II’,— Apples :  1,  Duchess's  Favourit9  ; 

2,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3,  Lady  llcnniker.  Pear  :  4,  Cat  iliac. 

- J.  V.  Romms.— Apple  Fearn’s  Pippin. - B.  Jarkscn. 

—l’ear  l-'orelle. - C.  J>\,  Oxon.— Pears  ;  1,  Marie  Ixrniso 

d'Uocle ;  4,  Althorp  Craa sane.  Apples :  2,  Crimson 
Queening  ;  3,  Not  recognised. 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  consonuenco  of  tho  Christmas  Holidays 
wo  shall  bo  obiter od  to  so  to  pross  early  with 
tho  number  of  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 
dated  Dooomber  29th,  1900.  Ordors  should 
be  sent  os  oarly  as  posslblo  In  tho  wcok  pre¬ 
ceding  to  lnsuro  Insertion.  No  advertisement 
Intended  for  that  Issue  eon  bo  received, 
altered,  or  stoppod  after  tho  first  post  on 
WEDNESDAY,  tho  19th  DECEMBER. 


Florence  Davis,  a  greenish-white  variety. - J  ark.— It  nru  «  BilAlf  BolaUKh  unnmsAll 

vour  fernery  Is  kept  at  55  degs.  you  will  have  to  keep  it  Kt'‘  U.  HULK.  Rootorv  NUtlWILH. 
moist— not  the  pfants.  DamD  down  tho  path,  at  also  11  — Bwry.  ■swssiwswss. 

lthv .a™.' L'.'I'd""'"**' .th« _”t»Ki"K’*ul— EXTRAORDINARY  CHEAP  COLLEC - 


AMERICAN 

GROWN 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  BULBS,  AND 
AQUATICS. 

We  have  issued  a  special  Catalogue  rf  (ho  above  with 

trloev,  ineluding  dcllverj  to  any  address  In  Great  Britain  or 
reland.  Copies  free  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Philadelphia, _ -  -  -  -  U.S.A. 

FERNS  Speciality. 


by  Rev.  N.  Patterson,  published.  It  is  believed,  about  1824, 
and  spoken  of  by  Canon  Elllcombe  ?—  S.  M.  M. 

V  Any  communication*  respecting  plant *  or  fruits 
tent  to  name  ihould  aitcayi  accompany  the  panel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening 
Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C.  Bo 
more  than  four  kiwis  of  fruits  or  thwers  for  naming 
ihould  be  sent  at  one  time.  _ _ _ 

Names  of  plants.— Jark.'—l,  lYnlcuny-w';,,v. 
turn;  2,  Please  oendJpvtterapeul.iMn  All,  igi  A 

Jaburan  varlegotum ;  4,  Begonia  rp.,  ^ieiAeVrfna  to- 


D  OUFING!  ROOFING  ! !  ROOFING  !!!— I 

J-*1  have  some  good  stout  Oiled  and  Dree* oil  Canvas,  odd 


Our  Collection  of  Fern*  ia  by  far  tho  largest  in  tho  Trade, 
consisting  of  1,400  different  kinds.  StOVp,  Greonhouso. 
Filmy,  Hardy  Exotlo,  and  British. 

Hardy  Forns.— 'Vo  offer  12  different  kinds,  3s, ;  25 
different.  8s.  td. ;  5)  different.  26b.  ;  100,  In  12  kinds,  20a. ;  100, 
In  25  kinds,  30s  ;  100,  In  50  kinds,  45s. ;  100  kinds,  75s 
Stovo  and  Oroonhonso  Forns  and  Solotilnollas. 
—12  different  kinds,  3*. ;  25  kind*,  7s.  6d. ;  5j  kinds  1  <s  fid  ; 
100,  In  26  vars.,  25s  ;  100,  In  50  vars.,  30s. ;  100  vars,  50s 
Oataloguo  free  on  application.  "Ferns  and  Fsrn 
Culture,"  50  illuatratlons  cloth.  Is  3d.,  post  fra*. 
Illuatrated  Oataloguo  (No.  24),  170  lUuitraUons  2s.,  post  fra*. 

W.  ft  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries.  Sals,  near  Manchester. 

SIMPLEX  LEAD 

X  GLAZING 

For  Roofs,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  Work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 


no«sj»  m.°* 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUVPUKD. 
Over  750,000  superflclal  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  structures 

CROYER  &  CO.  (LTD.), , 

Engineers. 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF 
BD,.  CITY  KD„  LONDON.  N.  : 
RTflt*  for  Illustrations,  Trslimo-'. 
riel >.  aid  full  iwxtlc-sUsr?  t-  i 

I  T  O I  («Htf  IswlriSGO  A  I 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,137. — You  X  X  I T.  Founded  by  IT.  Robinson,  Author  nf  "  The  English  Flower  Garden."  T )I2CE M GEIl  22,  1900. 


Acacia  RIgmiiu  .. 

Aloe,  moving  an. . 

Apple  aud  Pears,  weep- 
in*. . 

Artichokes,  Globs,  pro- 

Iccting . 

Artichokes.  Jerusalem. . 
Atrageae  alpina. . 

Aialean . 

Az&loa*,  Ghent  .. 
Beans-  Scarlet  Kiinnern 
December  .. 

Bird*  ..  .  .. 
Broccoli,  heeling  in 
Bulloce,  tho  white 
Bulba  in  orchard 
t'hcrrien,  pruning  Mo. 

rcllo  . 

Chrysanthemum  cut- 

liuga  . 

Chrysanthemums  —  livo 
most  iiromisin*  in- 
cilivcd  novrlties 
Chrysanthemums— 
proper  time  to  strike 
cuttings . 


W 

Ml 


570 

MO 

550 

511 

MH 

572 

570 

571 
550 

560 

561 

5}0 

557 


57'.' 


566 


Chrysanlhe munis,  mid¬ 
season.  outdoors 

Chrysanthemums— 

reliable  Boru  lor  ama¬ 
teurs  . 

Chrysanthemums  some 
of  the  newest  exhibi¬ 
tion  sorts 

Chrysanthemums,  three 

incurred . 

Chrysanthemums  — 
two  dozen  best  decora¬ 
tive  rarielits  ..  .. 

Chrysanthemums  — 
iwo  English  -  raised 
Japanese  varieties  .. 
Conservatory 
Crali-trees,  etc.,  planting 
Cu  lumbers,  early 

Daffodils.  Peerless 
Diosma,  cultivation  of . . 
Euonyinus  as  a  pot- 

plant,  the  ..  ., 

Penis 

Perns,  sunlight  for  .. 

Poms  under  glass 


INDEX. 


|  Pus,  saving  seeds  uf  . .  56L 

557  Fruit  . 558 

i  Kniit  garden  5G0 

Fruit-trees  for  wood 

572  fence  . 570 

Fruit-trees,  Moss  on  . .  570 
Fuchsia  fulgens  not 

566  dowering  ..  .. 

Garden  diary,  extracts 

567  from  a . 560 

Garden  herlia  ,,  .,  572 

Gardens,  cropping  small 

kitchen . 559 

Garden  work  ..  ..  560 

Gladioli,  lifting. .  . .  572 

567  i  Grapes,  winler  . .  . .  569 

560  Hardy  Ferns.  Winter 

572  treatment  ,.  ..  561 

559  Ilyae.nths,  Roman,  fail- 

563  ing  . 55S 

065  |  Iris  (Iris  stylosa),  tho 
I  Algerian . 

561  Jasmine,  white,  uot 

561  i  dowering  ..  ..  561 

56-1  1  Jasiiilnum  nudillonim. .  561 

560  i  Iaw  and  custom . .  ..  571 


561 


563 


l.awu,  Moss  on  .. 

Lily  (Amaryllis  Bella¬ 
donna  I.  non-dowering 
of  the  Belladonna 
M  ildneaa  of  t  he  season , . 
hlontbretias,  hybrid 
Outdoor  garden  . . 

Palm  unhealthy  . . 

Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees,  neglected 
Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  a  cold -house  . , 
Pear,  a  late 
Pears,  late  kcoping 
Pears,  premature  drop¬ 
ping  uf  late  .. 
l’uars,  shrivelled.. 

Pears,  twelve 'good  lato 
Peir-treca  not  fruiting  . 
Philadelphia  grandi- 

dorus  . 

Pinos  . 

Plants  and  dowers 
Plants,  seedlings  of 

hardjr  . 

Plums,  pruning  ..  .. 


569 

572 

569 
572  j 

561 

560 

562 

561 

570 


Poplars,  plaula  under  ..  572 

Poultry  . 571 

Rivma  humilis  56S 

Room  and  window  . .  562 
Rose,  blight  on  . .  566 

Rose  garden,  arranging 

a  small . 566 

Roses,  climbing,  bare  at 
the  bottom  ..  -.566 

Roses,  climbing,  with 
long  growths  , .  . .  566 

Roses  for  outdoors, 
twelve  good  . .  565 

Roses,  free-dowering  ..  572 
Roses,  Lenten  ..  ..  562 

Roses,  Polyantha,  prun¬ 
ing  recently -potted  565 

Roses,  pruning  newly. 

planted  climbing  ,.  565 
Roses,  some  good 

garden . 565 

Seasonable  bond  decora¬ 
tions  . 562 

Shallots,  Rhubarb,  etc., 

planting . 572 

Shrubs  for  wild  gardon..  572 


Solomons  Heal,  forcing  566 

Stove  . 561) 

Strawberry  St,  Joeeph  570 
Streptoaolen  Jameson! 

failing . 572 

Tocoma  Smithi  . .  566 

''The  Manse  Garden "  . .  570 
Tiarella  cordifolin 
(Foam-dower!  .  ..  563 

Tomatoes,  Unishlng  off 

late  . 569 

Tomatoes,  notes  on  . .  M9 
Tree*  and  shrubs  . .  561 
Treesandshrulis,  digging 

among . 572 

VaUota  purpurea  as  a 
window  plant  ..  ..562 

Vegetable  garden  ..  560 
Vegetables . 569 

Vines  in  greeobousn  . .  570 
Vines,  Into  loaf  growth 

on .  570 

Vlnlcls  unhealthy  ..  072 
Week's  work,  the  com¬ 
ing . 560 

Window  gardening  . .  560 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING  SMALL  KITCHEN  HARDENS. 
Many  having  largo  kitohtm  gardens  have  no 
idea  of  tho  trouble  and  anxiety  inseparable 
from  tho  task  of  supplying  even  an  average 
establishment  from  porhaps  an  acre  or  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground.  There  are  far  too  many 
such  instances,  the  case  being  worse  still  when 
such  permanent  fruits  as  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  ( ioi >se berries  have  also  to  bo 
accommodated.  Much  may  be  done,  however, 
by  a  little  forethought.  <>t  eourso,  it  is  usolosa 
to  talk  of  spare  plots  in  such  gardens  Doing 
rested  and  turned  up  roughly  for  exposure  to 
tho  weather.  One  crop  must  follow  another  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  such  gardens  Clio  dwarf 
kind*  of  Peas  should  always  be  grown,  as  they 
do  not  obstruct  tho  light  from  other  crops  and 
various  dwarf  vegetables  may  bo  grown  between 
the  rows.  For  instance,  between  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Chelsea (lom  and  William  Hurst, occupy¬ 
ing  tho  earliest  borders  at  from  foot  to  -I  feet 
apart,  may  bo  plan  tod  early  dwarf  Cauliflowers, 
protected  in  I  ainos  through  tho  winter  or 
raised  in  heat  in  spring.  Thu  best  of 
Spinach  may  also  lie  secured  from  the  same 
position.  Where  more  than  one  row  of  second 
early  and  sucuossiimal  varieties  is  grown  side  by 
Hide,  the  same  course  may  he  adopted.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  a  row  hero  and  there  at  a  eon- 
siderablo  distatico  apart  is  the  best,  such  sorts 
as  Stratagem,  Killhaskot,  and  Wordsloy  Wonder 
being  adhered  to.  All  that  is  then  needed  is 
just  sullicient  walking  room  between  tho  rows 
of  Peas  anil  tho  other  vegetables  to  allow  of 
■inking.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to  Runner 
iuami,  which  in  such  gardens  should  ho  sup- 
lortod  by  ordinary  brushy  Pea-sticks,  the  haulm 
icing  pinched  when  the  summit  is  reached. 

Tho  great  point  to  ho  observed  in  growing 
one  kind  of  vegetable  between  others  is  equality 
of  growth,  especially  as  regards  height.  The 
short  to  medium -haulmud  Potatoes  should  be 
grown,  there  being  many  of  such  character  very 
free-bearing  and  of  good  quality.  If  these  are, 
say,  21  feet  apart  in  tho  rows,  various  greon 
crops,  such  a3  autumn  Cauliflowers  and  winter 
broccoli.  Kales  and  oven  Brussels  Sprouts,  may 
bo  planted  botwoen  without  fear  of  being 
smothered.  1  would  not,  however,  adviso  tho 
planting  of  many  midwinter  anil  spring  Broc¬ 
coli  in  these  small  gardens,  as  they  so  often 
succumb  in  sovoro  weather,  and  the  loss  can  bo 
ill-afforded.  A  valuablo  wintor  vegetable  in 
small  gardens  is  tho  Rosette  Oolewort.  It  is 
indispensable,  as,  being  compact  in  growth,  the 
plants  may  be  set  out  15  inches  apart.  The 
thing  is  to  sow  tho  seed  at  tho  right  date.  So 
many,  especially  amateurs,  make  a  mistake 
hero.  From  July  7  to  21,  according  to  locality, 
is  a  safe  time  for  securing  plants  that  will  heart 
in  in  rotation  throughout  November  and 
Jauuary.  Ah  for  their  quality,  when  grown 
on  fairly  good  ground  no  winter  vegetable 
surpasses  them.  They  may  follow  Kfersw- 
berries,  sooond  oarly  Potatoes,  Tripoli  .(.irions/ 
or  indeed  any  crop  which  is  cleared'  ofV-fcn^ 
ground  about  the  middle  of  .August,  at 


which  date  the  young  plants  should  be  lit  for 
transplanting.  They  do  not  require  newly- 
dug  ground,  so  that  planting  may  take  place 
botweon  rows  of  spring-sown  Onions  approach¬ 
ing  riponosB.  Indeed,  no  better  site  can  lie 
chosen,  provided  the  Onions  are  sown  in  rows 
from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  The  extra 
spaco  is  honeficial  to  tho  Onions,  and  more 
prolitahlo  ovon  in  small  gardens  than  crowding 
the  rows,  os  much  finor,  heavier,  better  ripened 
bulbs  are  secured.  Whore  it  is  tho  rule  to 
destroy  one  Strawberry-bed  every  year— and  it 
pays  to  do  so  evon  in  small  gardens — no  root- 
run  is  more  favourable  to  tho  growth  of  Colo- 
worts  than  the  hard  moisture-retaining  Straw- 
borry-plot,  and  the  ground  has  not  to  lio  idlo. 
Olio  sometimes  sees  tho  throwing  out  of  Colery- 
tronehes  early  in  the  summer  advised,  and  in 
small  ganlons  it  is  of  tho  utmost  importance, 
as  tho  intervening  ridgos  can  thon  bo  used  for 
a  varioty  of  subjects  until  tho  linal  earthing  up 
is  given.  Whore  the  ground  has  to  bo  cropped 
so  continuously,  it  is  wisest  to  grow  tho  short  or 
stump-rooted  forms  of  Carrots  and  small  varie¬ 
ties  of  lfoetroot.  II. 


NOT  US  AND  IlLTLlh'S. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  now  have  tho  old 

growths  removed,  il  only  lor  appearance  sake,  cutting 
them  off  about  II  Inches  (rom  the  ((round.  When  lilting, 
preserve  only  the  licst  and  most  oven-shaped  tubers  (or 
seed.  Tills  Is  tho  only  way  to  keep  a  good  stock  true. 

Early  Cucumbers  — Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  another  house  should  lie  planted  oarly 
in  the  new  year.  Tlioss  plants  which  w.  re 
started  in  Snntomhor  or  October  seldom  pay  to 
keep  after  Christmas.  At  any  rate,  if  Cucum¬ 
bers  must  be  had  a  house  should  bo  planted 
early  in  Jauuary. 

Heeling  in  Broccoli.  -Some  gardeners 
entirely  ignore  this,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  a  useful  lot  of  plants  has  been  saved 
by  bank  ing  up  tho  stems.  M  uch  depends  on  tho 
district,  position  of  garden,  ami  the  variety 
grown,  also  whether  plenty  of  room  was  allowed 
at  planting  time  and  a  moderately  rich  root-run 
only  given.  Tho  dwarf-growing  varieties,  such 
as  Model  anil  Backhouse's  Winter  White,  seem 
to  escape  more  often  when  unprotected  than 
those  having  a  greater  length  of  stein  oxposeil. 
Hay-bands  twinod  carefully  round  tho  stem 
and  amongst  tho  loaves  immediately  under  the 
crown  are  vory  offoctivo. 

Finishing  off  late  Tomatoes.  —It  is  a 
good  plan  to  grow  lato  autumn  batches  of 
Tomatoes  in  pots,  ns  when  planted  out  they 
must  remain  where  they  are,  whether  tho  house 
is  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes  or  not.  When 
in  pots  they  can  bo  removed  with  comparatively 
little  troublo  from  one  structure  to  another.  In 
order  to  provont  cracking  and  to  bring  the  fruit 
up  to  the  best  possible  condition  for  sale,  a  little 
fire-heat  from  the  present  time  onwards  is  im¬ 
perative,  also  regular  and  very  careful  ventila¬ 
tion.  Wholesale  defoliation  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  entertained,  but  partial  curtailment 
of  tho  leaves  may  safely  bo  practised,  also  tho 
pinching  |>f  all  laterals.  This  will  allow  of  a 
V  ie  'jftli  of  fresh  air  and  ingress  for  light 
-and  suMRinw.  Great  care  must  lie  takei'i  iir 
watering.  The  early  part  of  the  day  must  be 


chosen,  and  rather  than  fill  tho  atmosphere  with 
moisture  on  a  wet  or  foggy  day,  allow  the  pots 
to  got  dry.  Patience  is  needed  to  allow  the 
fruit  to  attain  to  its  full  colour,  as  semi-ripened 
fruit  is  certain  to  realise  unsatisfactory  prices. 
A  good  late  but  a  froo  sotting  Tomato  is  really 
worth  any  amount  of  pains,  as  after  the  middle 
of  Octobor  prices  invariably  rise— that  is,  tor 
really  good  fruit.  A  rather  more  than  usual 
restricted  root-run,  manure-free  soil,  anil  expo¬ 
sure  to  evory  ray  of  light  and  sunshino  are 
imperative  if  a  froo  sot,  normal  size,  and  good 
finish  are  to  bo  secured. 

Protecting  Globe  Artichokes.— It  is, 
porhaps,  rather  soon  to  adviso  packing  material 
round  this  somewhat  louder  vegetable,  but  an 
bail  woalher  may  come  at  any  moment,  it  is  as 
well  to  lie  provided  witli  an  ample  quantity  of 
tho  right  kind  of  material,  so  that  covering  may 
bo  done  expeditiously.  A  fow  gardenors  do  not 
favour  covering  the  stools  at  all,  but  it  pays — 
that  iH,  if  the  material  used  is  of  the  right  kind. 
To  pile  a  quantity  of  semi  decayed  material 
round  the  roots  as  sumo  do  is  simply  to  court 
disaster,  as  if  this  becomes  saturated  and  after¬ 
wards  frozen  it  only  adds  fuol  to  tho  fire,  as  it 
is  converted  into  a  soddoned  mass,  which  is  sure 
to  cripple,  if  not  entirely  ruin,  tho  crowns  and 
roots.  A  covering  oarly  in  December,  if  tho 
weather  remains  open,  of  Bracken,  or,  failing 
this,  light  strawy  littor,  working  this  well  in 
amongst  tho  fow  remaining  loaves  ami  around 
the  crowns,  renewing  the  covering  in  January, 
is  far  bettor.  Many  postpone  covoriug  until 
frost  has  actually  wrought  mischief.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  Hovering  a  number  of  stout  surplus  side 
offsets,  say,  in  autumn,  putting  those  up  ami 
giving  frame  protection  during  winter,  is  com¬ 
mendable,  more  particularly  where  tho  garden 
lies  low  and  the  soil  is  string  and  retentive. 
Planted  out  in  March  with  good  balls  of  roots 
intact,  nice  useful  heads  are  secured  tho  first 
season.  Lot  the  framo  in  which  they  Bland  on 
a  hard  ash  hultom  bo  drip-proof,  on  if  once  wet 
gets  into  tho  centres  decay  may  ruin  many  of 
thorn. 

Notes  on  Tomatoes.  -There  are  far  too 
many  Tomatoes  even  to  satisfy  tho  largest  culti¬ 
vator.  I  always  grow  tho  older,  woll-triod 
kinds,  and  givo  tho  newer  sorts  a  trial  by  their 
side.  If  then  they  surpass  in  merit  the  older 
favourites  in  every  point,  thon  their  position  is 
assured.  Somo  of  tho  older  kinds  are  ditlicult, 
however,  to  surpass.  This  much  must  bo  said 
of  Tomatoes,  that  thorn  is  no  uniform  result 
attending  tho  varied  conditions  under  whioh 
thoy  are  grown.  Wore  it  so,  then  it  would  bo 
an  easy  matter  to  say  which  are  the  best  or  the 
worst.  I  am  no  advocate  for  binding  oneself 
to  one  or  two  sorts,  oven  when  grown  in  small 
numbers,  and  there  is  always  interest  to  be 
found  in  varioty.  Froginore  Selected  I  have 
grown  now  for  several  seasons,  and  for  general 
purposes  there  are  not  many  othors  that  can 
surpass  it.  I  havo  had  the  heaviest  crop  of 
this,  which  furnished  tho  roof  of  one  small 
house,  grown  in  pots,  that  I  havo  yet  seen. 
Th oy  wore  si m ply (a>rppo  of  fruit  from  the  base 
to.thoir  points  ami  the  individual  fruits  of  uni- 
B>rBDsi?e  th^<:)ughou(f\J  Tl.mn  jQjjeen  is  a  very 
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fruits  are  not  of  the  exhibition  typo,  but  large 
enough  for  any  other  purpose.  The  Cropper 
and  Champion  are  two  of  my  newest  additions  ; 
the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two  in  weight  of 
crop,  but  the  latter  has  a  particularly  nice 
flavour.  The  former  justifies  its  name,  and  has 
fruits  of  medium  size  and  good  in  colour.  For 
indoor  culture  Duke  of  York  completes  my  list. 
Of  the  yellow  varieties.  Sunbeam  and  Golden 
Jubilee  have  been  proved  to  be  first-rate.  It  is 
curious  that  they  are  not  more  in  favour  with 
lovers  of  the  fruit  in  a  raw  state.  Tho  best 
kinds  for  walls  I  have  found  to  be  Early  Ruby, 
Eckford’s  Prolific,  and  Sutton’s  A  1.  Hatha¬ 
way’s  Excelsior  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  open 
border,  as  also  is  Sutton’s  Maincrop.  Ham 
Green  and  Frogmore  Selected  are  hard  to  boat 
for  winter  and  early  spring  supplies.  Of  the 
latter  I  get  full  crops  from  pots  in  a  moist 
forcing-house  in  spring. — W. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. — All  the  show  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums  should  now  be  in  their  flowering 
pots  if  they  are  expected  to  bloom  reasonably 
early.  Keep  the  plants  on  a  stage  near  tho 
glass.  The  plants  will  require  pinching  again, 
but  never  stop  when  repotting  ;  wait  till  the 
roots  get  active.  There  should  bo  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  except  on  fine  bright  days. 
Careful  watering  is  essential.  Hydrangeas  that 
were  cut  back  last  spring,  and  which  have  made 
from  three  to  five  shoots,  if  wanted  to  flower 
early  may  be  moved  to  a  temperature  of 
55  dogs,  at  night.  These  plants,  which  are  kept 
moving  steadily,  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
same  way  old  plants  do.  Weak  liquid-manure 
may  bo  given  occasionally,  but  the  water-pot 
should  not  be  used  too  freely,  though  the  roots 
must  not  be  permitted  to  get  dust  ary.  Water¬ 
ing  must  be  done  with  very  groat  care  now,  as 
damp  is  a  great  onemy  to  flowers.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowers  will  koep  better  if  the  plants  are 
kept  on  the  Bide  of  dryness  at  the  roots.  In  a 
fairly  cool  house,  freely  ventilated,  the  plants 
in  a  goneral  way  will  not  require  water  in  such 
weather  as  we  havo  had  lately,  “  When  the  rain 
it  raineth  every  day,”  more  than  twice  a  week. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  daily  look  round  should 
l>e  given.  Some  things  require  more  water  than 
others.  Camellias  and  Acacias  just  now  roquire 
a  good  deal  of  water,  especially  when  planted  in 
tho  bordor.  Azaleas  will  suffer  if  permitted  to 
got  too  dry.  These  latter  will  probably  loso  a 
few  of  their  leaves  at  this  season,  but  that  will 
not  affect  their  flowering.  Thrips  are  fond  of 
Azaleas,  and  if  they  attack  the  foliage  it  will  bo 
hotter  to  move  tho  plants  to  a  close  house  and 
vaporise  with  nicotine.  Those  who  have  not 
grown  standard  Toa  Roses  in  pots  have  no  idea 
how  lovely  well-grown  plants  are  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  things  in  the  conservatory 
The  plants  will  do  better  when  established  in 
pots,  but  they  will  flower  tho  first  season, 
though  they  should  not  be  forced  much. 
Luoulia  gratissima  should  be  in  flower  now.  It 
produces  large  clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers 
which  last  some  time.  This  plant  does  best 
plantod  out  in  a  well-drainod  bod  of  peat  and 
ioam,  either  as  a  bush  or  trainod  against  a  wall. 
If  grown  as  a  bush  it  should  bo  cut  back  protty 
freely  after  flowering.  It  is  not  an  easy  plant 
to  propagato,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  as  it  might  be.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  after  cutting  back 
when  about  two  inches  long,  in  sandy  peat 
under  a  bell-glass,  or  it  may  lie  increased  by 
layering.  Large  bushes  of  Genista  fragrans  are 
very  sweet  now  and  will  last  a  long  time. 
Coronilla  glauca  is  a  very  useful  old  plant  that 
is  hardy  in  sheltered  places.  The  variegated 
varioty  when  grown  as  a  pyramid  is  a  striking 
plant. 

Stove. — If  there  is  a  brisk  bottom-heat  bed 
old  plants  of  Dracrenas  may  be  cut  down  and 
the  stems  cut  into  short  lengths  for  cuttings, 
and  inserted  in  sandy  peat  and  plunged  in  a 
brisk  heat  and  kept  close.  Old  plants  of 
Crotons  may  be  cut  back  and  the  outtings,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  aro  required,  inserted  round 
the  sides  of  5-inch  pots  and  plunger!  in  tho 
warm  bed.  Well-grown  Crotonsin  small  pots 
aro  useful  for  many  docorative  riurpoaea.  nnd 
is  always  ad vishhlo ifcO/liavoqy  fQg  vf\nj  Oh  i1 
coming  on.  As  fast  as  tho  hoods  oi  sea1 


bracts  are  cut  from  Poinsettias  the  plants  may 
be  moved  to  a  less  conspicuous  position,  and 
allowed  to  gradually  dry  off  to  rest  for  a  couple 
of  months.  Those  plants,  after  resting,  will 
be  used  for  early  cuttings.  If  Orchids  are 
grown,  there  will  be  some  in  flower  now  among 
the  Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  others,  and 
these  will  occupy  prominent  positions.  There 
is  always  plenty  of  colour,  both  of  foliage  and 
blossom  in  the  stove  now,  and  it  is  a  common 
difficulty  to  find  room  for  all  the  plants  now. 
This  difficulty  is  generally  got  ovorby  moving  a 
few  of  the  hardiest  plants  when  in  flower  to  the 
warmest  part  of  tne  conservatory.  Kucharis 
Lilies  will  last  some  time  when  in  bloom  in  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. ,  and  this 
gentle  cooling  down  will  help  to  prepare  the 
plants  for  the  next  crop  of  flowers.  The 
watoring  must  be  in  careful  hands,  as  too  much 
or  too  littlo  will  be  oqually  injurious. 

Ferns  under  glass.  — Less  water  may  bo 
thrown  about  now,  though  the  temperature  and 
character  of  the  house  will  havo  somo  influence 
upon  the  need  for  water.  Ferns  should  never 
be  permitted  to  get  dust  dry,  though  when  the 
old  Adiantum  cuneatum  is  wintered  in  a  cool- 
house  the  plants,  when  the  fronds  begin  to  lose 
colour,  may  go  to  rest  as  it  wore,  and  be  cut 
down.  They  generally  come  away  strong  when 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  temperature  is 
raisod.  But  this  treatment  will  not  suit  young 
plants,  as  many  of  them  when  dried  off  will  die 
or  come  so  weak  as  to  be  useless.  Now  that 
seedlings  are  so  easily  raised,  thoso  Ferns  which 
produce  spores  freely  are  better  raised  in  that 
way.  Adiantum  Farleyeuse,  to  my  mind  the 
best  of  the  Maiden-hairs,  does  not  produce 
spores,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  division, 
and  when  a  large,  healthy  stock  is  required  to 
be  worked  up  quiokly,  the  best  way  is  to  start 
with  young  plants,  grow  them  freely,  and 
divide  as  often  as  the  plants  will  bear  it.  In 
fact,  all  Ferns  which  are  increased  by  division 
should  be  treated  in  this  way,  as  the  stock  is 
healthier  and  stronger.  Fern  spores  may  be 
sown  now.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  Fern 
spores  will  retain  their  vitality,  but  1  have 
raised  Maiden-hairs  from  spores  which  had  been 
kept  ten  years.  They  were  obtained  from  a 
dried  specimen  among  sheets  of  blotting-paper. 

Plnea  — Tlieso  want  very  little  water  now. 
They  must  be  looked  over  twico  a  week,  but  if 
the  plants  are  plunged,  many  plauts  will  go  for 
a  week  without  water,  and  successions  which 
are  strong  enough  to  fruit  will  bo  kept  on  the 
dry  side  to  mature  growth  and  give  a  slight 
check  to  expodite  fruiting.  Ripe  fruit  will 
keep  a  long  time  in  a  dry,  cool  houso.  The 
night  temperature  now  will  be  05  degs.  or  a 
littlo  more  for  the  houso  where  fruits  are 
swelling ;  60  degs.  will  do  for  the  successions. 
Of  course,  Pinos  will  bear  a  higher  temperature, 
but  with  fuol  at  present  rates  the  lowest  safe 
temperature  will  be  tho  most  economical. 

Window  gardening.— If  Geraniums  and 
other  plants  are  wintered  in  a  spare  room  they 
will  require  scarcely  any  water  now.  Gora- 
niums,  especially,  will  bo  bettor  kept  dry,  with 
all  tho  air  which  can  be  givon  by  opening 
windows  on  mild  days.  If  severe  frost  comes, 
block  up  the  chimnoy  and  tack  something  over 
the  window,  sot  tho  plants  in  tho  centre  of  tho 
room,  and  cover  with  several  thicknesses  of  old 
newspapers.  Treated  thus  they  may  remain 
quite  safe  for  sevoral  weeks  if  the  frost  con¬ 
tinues  so  long. 

Outdoor  garden.— Before  success  in  tho 
culture  of  flowers  is  attained  tho  fact  must  bo 
grasped  that  manure  in  some  form  is  essontial. 
A  good  deal  may  bo  done  by  saving  up  all  the 
waste  matters  of  tho  garden  and  working  it 
into  a  compost,  with  a  sprinkling  of  lime  and 
soot  to  scatter  the  insects  ana  sweeten  it. 
Flowers  will  often  grow  better  in  this  material 
than  when  stronger  manure  is  used,  though, 
when  possible,  manure  from  yard  or  stable 
should  be  given  to  tho  land  intended  for  Roses, 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  and  other  strong- 
rooting  plants.  With  few  exceptions,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  should  bo  transplanted,  and  the 
border  manured  and  renewed  every  four  years. 
The  exceptions  will  include  Peonies,  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella,  Christmas  Roses,  Lilium  candidum, 
nd  Alstrcemerias.  I  once,  years  ago,  had  one 
o  finest  masses  of  tho  Madonna  Lily  I  have 
_  seen  ;  but  in  an  evil  moment 
to  break  them  up  and  move  them1  elsewhere 


aud  they  nover  did  so  woll  after.  I  have 
always  found  these  Lilies  do  best  in  rather 
gritty  soil,  not  necessarily  poor  soil,  but  freely 
mixed  with  grit  from  the  roads  after  a  storm. 
Of  course,  a  mulch  iB  useful  in  dry  weather,  and 
the  bulbs  should  only  be  just  covered,  though 
the  character  of  the  soil  will  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  planting.  Those  who  want  a 
lot  of  cheap  hardy  things  for  cutting  should 
plant  Doronicums  freely  in  several  varieties, 
early  and  late.  The  hybrid  Columbines  are 
also  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  now  or 
in  the  spring  in  boxes  in  a  frame. 

Fruit  garden  — In  making  now  bordors 
for  fruit-trees  under  glass  free  drainage  is  most 
important,  and  some  efficient  means  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  cold  subsoil. 
In  low,  damp  situations  build  the  houses  woll 
up  so  that  the  borders  may  bo  inado  partially, 
if  not  altogether,  above  the  natural  surface. 
There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  economy  in  this,  ai 
it  will  save  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  excavating. 


and  mixed  with  bone-meal  and  some  old  mortar 
or  plaster  and  wood-ashes,  the  border  will  be 
about  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  to  start  with. 
Very  often  harm  is  done,  especially  to  stone 
fruits,  by  making  the  borders  too  rich  at  start¬ 
ing.  When  the  Vines  or  Peaches  begin  to 
boar,  feed  on  the  surface  and  let  the  roots  come 
up  for  their  food.  This  they  will  do  if  the 
surface-soil  is  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  especially 
as  regards  moisture.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruiu 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  now.  Tho 
cuttings  should  not  be  less  than  12  inchos  long, 
and  be  stout  and  straight  shoots  of  the  current, 
year’s  wood.  All  buds  should  be  removed,  except 
the  three  upper  ones,  and  the  base  formed 
by  a  clean  cut  just  below  a  bud  or  joint.  Plant 
in  rows  about  3  inchos  deep,  and  tread  firmly. 
Make  new  plantations  of  Raspberries  on 
deeply- worked  land  that  has  been  well  manured. 
Afterwards,  rich  top-dressings  will  be  useful. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Early  Potatoes 
picked  out  for  seed  should  not  be  left  in  heaps 
or  clamps  or  they  will  grow  out  and  the  eyes  be 
woakoned.  All  sets  for  early  planting  should 
bo  placed  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes,  crown 
upwards,  and  for  early  cropping  all  eyes  except 
the  central  crown  should  be  rubbed  or  cut  off. 
A  change  of  seed  occasionally  is  beneficial, 
especially  from  a  higher,  cooler,  northern 
locality  to  a  southern  one.  I  have  found  norm- 
ad  vantage  from  Scotch  seed,  though  tho  benefit 
disappears  aftor  tho  third  year  ;  still,  it  pays 
for  the  expenso.  Early  Peas  and  Beans  may  bo 
planted  in  worm  south  bordors,  though  some 
gardoners  in  cold  situations  find  more  advan¬ 
tage  in  raising  thoso  early  Peas  in  pots  and 
planting  out  in  March  when  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able.  Mushrooms  should  be  plentiful  now  both 
from  outside  beds  and  also  in  the  house.  The 
Mushroom-house  should  be  strongly  built  ami 
tho  roof  ceiled  inside  or  lined  with  straw  to 
keep  out  tho  cold.  This  will  soon  savo  its  c«  t 
in  fuel,  and,  besides,  tho  atmosphere  will  he 
more  genial.  Thoro  is  plenty  of  Greens  now. 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cabbages 
have  nover  boon  more  plentiful.  Celery  and  all 
other  garden  produce  is  also  good  where  the 
land  has  been  fairly  done  by.  In  manuring  and 
cultivating  tho  land  tho  wants  of  the  intende  I 
crop  must  be  considered.  An  occasional  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  will  bo  useful  in  cleansing  and  warm¬ 
ing  tho  land.  This  is  the  time  to  improve  cold, 
hoavy  clays  by  burning.  Start  a  fire  with  all 
the  cuttings  and  other  wood  available,  and  then 
build  up  lumps  of  clay  round  it,  and  add  to  it 
from  time  to  timo,  giving  also  a  sprinkling  of 
small  coal.  E.  HOBDAY, 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a  Qarden  Diary. 

December  SJ^h. — Some  time  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  usual  Christmas  deoorations.  Wo 
have  still  plenty  of  long-stemmed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Princess  Victoria  and  VV.  H.  Lincoln  havo 
never  been  finer  than  they  are  this  Boason,  an  1 
they  have  been  grown  in  a  perfectly  cold  house 
with  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day.  Most 
of1  the  plants  aro  earlior  this  soason,  but  boiug 
gioy'u  pool  jtjhor'  flowors  |keep  woll.  Rolled  la  wn 
and  walks.  Started  early  Potato  sets  in  boxes. 
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December  20th.  —  Cleaned  and  prepared 
Cucumber-houses.  The  houses  are  painted 
inside  at  this  season,  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
painting  them  in  summer.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  start  clean  Sowed  seeds  of  Tomatoes  for 
early  work.  We  have  still  some  pruning  and 
training  to  do,  but  we  are  getting  on  with  it  as 
fast  as  possible.  Figs  will  not  bo  covered  unless 
severe  frost  comos.  There  are  usually  atmos¬ 
pheric  indications  before  the  change  comes. 
We  were  caught  napping  one  season,  and  the 
trees  suffered. 

December  S7th. — Moved  double  Daffodils  into 
gentle  heat  to  push  up  flowers.  A  temperature 
of  55  degs.  at  night  will  suit  them.  Started  a 
lot  of  pot- Roses  in  a  pit,  with  a  bed  of  leaves  in 
the  centre  in  which  the  pots  are  partly  plunged. 
The  blooms  and  foliage  come  fine  in  this  pit. 
Dressed  some  Apple-trees  with  hot  lime. 
Moved  Cinerarias  coming  into  bloom  to  con¬ 
servatory,  where  thoy  will  be  former!  into  a 
group  in  a  light  position.  All  these  low-grow¬ 
ing  plants  are  grouped  together,  as  they  are 
more  effective  so. 

December  2Sth. — Stirred  the  soil  among  Let¬ 
tuces  in  frames,  after  giving  each  plant  a  dose 
of  liquid-manure.  A  4-incn  pipe  runs  round 
the  frame  to  be  used  if  required,  and  the  frame 
is  never  altogether  closed.  Tree-Carnations 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRANDIFLORUS. 
While  P.  microphyllus  is  the  best  of  the  small¬ 
growing  kinds,  this  is  the  best  of  those  with 
large  blossoms,  and  one  of  the  finest  flowering 
shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  gardens.  The  blooms 
are  individually  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
white,  and  with  little  scent.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this  (laxus)  less  instaturoand  of  a  more  open 
style  of  growth.  P.  speciosus  is  now  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  P.  grandiflorus.  The 
illustration  showing  part  of  a  plant,  which  was 
15  feet  across  and  1 1  feet  high,  proves  the  value 
of  leaving  such  things  as  this  alone,  not  hack¬ 
ing  and  cutting  the  plants  about,  as  is  too  often 
the  case. 

THE  EUONYMU3  AS  A  POT-PLANT. 

Ok  the  south  coast  the  Euonymus  is  very 
largely  grown,  and  in  the  winter  months  the 
many  beautifully  variegated  varieties  are  very 
conspicuous,  for  after  neavy  rains  the  foliage 
shines  as  if  it  had  been  varnished,  and  the  neat, 
compact  habit  of  growth  renders  them  especially 
suitable  for  filling  flower-beds,  window-boxes, 
or  rustic  baskets.  It  is  as  pot-plants  that  many 
amateurs  would  find  them  very  valuable,  for 


Part  of  a  plant  of  Urge-flowered  Mock  Orange  iPhilsdelphus  grandiflorus).  From  a  photograph  of  a  plant  sent  hy 
Mr.  If.  Stevens,  (Jordon  Villa,  Horncastle,  Lines. 


are  making  ft  good  show  in  a  light  house  freely 
ventilated.  Weak  liquid-manure  is  given  to 
all  plants  which  are  likely  to  benefit  from  it. 
Took  up  more  Rhubarb  roots  for  forcing  in 
Mush  room -house.  Trenched  and  manured  a 
pieco  of  land  for  sowing  Asparagus  next  spring. 
Planted  dwarf  duster  Beans  on  south  border. 

December  — Covered  the  outside  borders 
of  vineries  with  a  good  thickness  of  tree  leaves  ; 
the  borders  of  early  houses  are  covered  deeper 
than  those  of  Inter  houses.  Forked  over  the  soil 
among  the  early  Cabbages  ;  it  holps  to  forward 
the  growth.  Mushroom -beds  which  have 
been  bearing  some  time  are  watered  onco  a 
week  with  woak  liquid-  manuro.  Salt  is  added 
to  the  water  occasionally— about  an  ounce  to  a 
.‘1  gallon  pot  of  water.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
a  useful  stimulant  for  most  things  requiring 
help  or  a  change. 


"The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised ,  with  full  description!  0/  ail  the  beet  plante,  trees, 
and  ehrube,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  Svo,  16s. ;  poet  free,  16$.  6d. 

The  same,  in  3  cols. .half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers,  etc. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  the 
Inspiration  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden¬ 
ing,  but,  what  Is  quite  as  Important,  oondsmns-ybad 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  convincing  tit  both.^ 
-J.  W.  Elliot,  Pittsburgh.  Digitized  by  Vj 


after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  cleared  out  of  the 
conservatory  there  is  generally  a  dearth  of 
material  for  making  a  cool-house  look  gay.  It 
is  during  the  soverest  part  of  our  winter  that 
such  pretty  and  hardy  shrubs  are  so  valuable. 
Dwarf  bushy  plants  that  will  look  well  in  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots  may  be  purchased  very  ohoaply, 
and  will  last  for  several  years  with  care.  If 
in  summer  the  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rims,  the 
plants  will  not  need  so  much  water,  and  the 
majority  of  thorn  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.  The  variegated  varieties  retain  a  far 
brighter  colour  in  poor,  gritty  soil  such  as 

[irovails  by  the  sea-coast  than  in  rich,  heavy 
oams,  and  quite  largd  shrubs  may  be  grown  in 
comparatively  small  pots.  The  great  number 
of  varieties  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  con¬ 
servatory  quite  filled  with  this  family  alone, 
or  they  mix  well  with  Solanums  and  other 
cool  house  plants.  If  only  better  known  they 
would  be  vory  much  more  generally  used  than 
at  present.  James  Groom. 

Gosport. 

W0TB8  AND  REPLIES. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum.— This  is  now  in 
fine  condition,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are 
very  effective.  Its  beauty  depends  very  largely 
on  the  way  it  is  pruned  or  trained.  If  closely 
spurred  in,  its  beauty  is  greatly  ourtailed  ;  but 
if  all  tile  current  year’s  growth  is  allowed  to 
?n  ^tfll  length  and  hang  gracefully,  from 


the  wall  or  other  support,  it  is  really  vory  hand¬ 
some,  and  it  keeps  on  flowering  from  November 
right  up  to  the  spring.  If  one  lot  of  bloom  gets 
cut  off  by  frost  it  soon  develops  a  fresh  lot  on 
the  return  of  milder  weather.  In  the  spring  it 
can  be  pruned  in  closely  and  all  the  old  or 
weakly  wood  cut  out,  for  if  too  much  crowded, 
the  shoots  become  weakly  and  do  not  attain 
sufficient  length  to  be  effective.  It  looks  well 
mingling  with  some  evergreen  climber. — J.  G., 
Gosport. 

White  Jasmine  not  flowering.— I  shall  he 
obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  os  to  the  best  time  and  also 
the  best  method  of  pruning  a  white  Jasmine.  I  have  one 
growing  very  vigorously,  and  in  perfect  health,  against  ray 
house,  the  aspect  being  south-west.  The  tree  is  more 
than  twenty  jears  old,  tne  soil  being  gravel.  Each  year  it 
produces  any  amount  of  wood  and  foliage,  but  very  few 
sprays  of  bloom.  It  has  generally  been  pruned  early  In 
the  spring,  and  has  been  cut  rather  close  back.  Would  it 
be  better  to  thin  out  some  of  the  growth,  and  not  cut  the 
remainder  so  close?— E.  M. 

[This  is  clearly  a  case  of  over-pruning,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  excessive  growth  ;  this  combined  with 

Sruning  too  late  in  the  year.  In  your  own 
istrict  we  have  seen  some  very  large  plants 
with  the  fragrant  flowers  on  every  twig,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  yours  should  not  be  the 
same.  You  had  better  thin  now  or  at  any  time 
before  March,  and  avoid  pruning  almost 
entirely.  Some  plants  we  know  in  your  district 
with  littlo  or  no  pruning  have  not  only  flowered 
most  freely,  but,  what  is  far  more 
rare  for  this  tree  in  British  gar¬ 
dens,  have  fruited  also.  If  you 
can  allow  your  plant  a  moro 
liberal  space  for  growth,  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  modify  its  vigour  mate¬ 
rially,  and  from  the  small  and 
wirey  wood  you  will  get  blossoms 
in  plenty.  ] 

Saving  seeds  of  Firs.— Kindly 
describe  how  and  when  to  gather  *ecd 
of  Pinus  nobilla,  Plnus  insignia,  Ever- 
*  green  Oak,  and  Sycamore,  and  how  and 
when  to  plant  same  ?— Mo.vkby  Prats. 

[The  cones  of  Abies  (Picea)  no- 
bilis  and  Pinus  insignis  should  be 
gathered  during  the  winter,  and 
placed  in  a  dry,  airy  spot  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  open  and  shod 
their  seeds.  Abios  nobilis  will 
not  be  loDg  in  doing  this,  but 
Pinus  insignis  is  much  harder  and 
takes  a  long  time  to  open.  Expo¬ 
sure  to  sunshine  will  greatly  assist 
the  opening.  When  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  raised  the  cones  are 
placed  in  kilns,  where  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  1*20  degs.  is  main¬ 
tained,  in  order  to  open  them. 
Tho  month  of  April  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  Boeds,  for  which 
purpose  a  sheltered  bordor  of 
moderately  light  soil  should  be 
chosen.  On  this  sprinklo  the  seed 
thinly,  and  covor  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  soil  for  tho  Abies, 
and  an  inch  for  the  Pinus.  Where  small  quan¬ 
tities  only  are  obtainable  the  seed  may  bo 
sown  in  drills,  or,  bettor  still,  in  pans  or  boxes, 
and  placed  in  a  frame,  as  in  this  way  they  are 
protected  from  drought  or  excessive  rains. 
Slice,  too,  must  be  guarded  against,  as  they  aro 
very  partial  to  seeds  of  most  kinds.  In  thu 
case  of  those  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  the  young 
plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  a  prepared  bed 
a  year  after  sowing  ;  but  those  in  the  bordor  are 
usually  left  another  twelve  months  before  dis¬ 
turbing  them.  Tho  acorns  of  the  Evergreen 
Oak  should  be  left  on  the  tree  till  some  of  thorn 
drop,  and  the  others  can  be  dislodged  by  a 
shako.  They  can  lie  kept  in  some  slightly- 
moistened  sand  till  the  spring  and  then  sown, 
covering  with  a  little  over  an  inch  of  soil.  ■  The 
Sycamore,  too,  should  be  gathered  in '  tho 
autumn  when  on  tho  point  of  dropping,  and  kept 
till  the  spring,  as  detailed  for  the  Evergreen 
Oak.  Where  numbers  of  different  seeds  aro 
sown  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  put 
them  in  drills,  as  names  and  other  particulars 
can  be  readily  kept  to  them,  added  to  which 
weeding  is  so  much  more  easily  done  than  if 
they  are  sown  broadcast.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  book  dealing  with  the  subjects  mentioned.] 

Movlnfr  an  Aloe  (John  Barjleur,  Cork).— We 
should  prefer  to  move  it  in  the  spring,  when  all  danger  of 
cold  winds  is  past.  Keep  the  Azaleas  in  a  house  quite 
coo!  -not  higher  than  degs.— and  fumigate  the  plants 
well.1  Htrlngw  them  frequently  too.  We  fear  you  arc 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

LENTEN  ROSES. 

Tins  value  of  this  class  of  Hellebores  in  the 
garden  in  the  early  spring  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  seeing  how  distinct  they  are 
from  all  other  plants  at  that  season,  the  wonder 
is  that  they  aro  not  more  often  grown  in  some 
at  least  of  the  many  forms  now  to  bo  had.  The 
variety  in  form  ami  colour  is  very  striking,  the 
majority  of  them  being  highly  ornamental. 
Out-of-doors  and  under  similar  conditions  to 
II.  niger  they  are  very  dillicult  to  manage 
without  soino  means  of  protection.  In 
the  spring  the  young  growths  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury,  the  fresh  tender  leaves 
and  unopened  flowers  being  often  rondorod 
useless  for  cutting  if  exposed  to  cold  winds  for 
a  single  night.  In  choosing  a  site  for  the  Lenten 
Roses,  one  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
winds  should  bo  selected,  and  oven  then  it  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  thorn  in  some  way. 

Hki.I.KBOrks  dislike  frequent  disturbance,  and 
should  be  left  alone  to  form  handsome  masses. 
A  border  of  Helloboros  would  prove  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  a  garden  and  provide  a  succession 


flowers  in  great  abundance,  and  stands  the  cold 
better  than  most  of  the  others. 

Names  have  been  given  to  many  of  the 
hybrids,  but  this  is,  we  think,  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  seeing  the  many  fine  things  we  now  have 
that  have  originated  as  chance  seedlings. 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA  AS  A  WINDOW 
PLANT. 

Tm:  article  on  cottage  window  plants  (p.  531), 
and  the  mention  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  in  two 
notos  in  the  same  number,  lead  mo  to  refer  to 
the  wonderful  specimens  of  the  latter  that  I 
have  seen  from  time  to  time  in  cottage  windows. 
The  finest  that  I  ever  met  with,  either  in  the 
glasshouses  of  the  wealthy  or  else w hero,  were 
standing  in  the  window  of  a  Dorsetshire  cottage. 
The  plants  occupied  two  10-inch  pots,  which 
were  crammed  with  roots  ;  the  leaves  were  of  a 
deep,  healthy  green,  and  the  numerous  flower- 
scapeB,  almost  2  feet  in  height,  crowded  with 
large  blooms  of  an  intense  crimson  scarlet.  I 
found  that  the  plants  had  not  been  repotted  for 
throo  yoars,  but  had  boen  given  weak  liquid- 
manure  from  the  cottager’s  pigstve.  In  this 
case  I  saw  no  sign  of  the  small  bulblets  spoken 
|  of  by  “  .1.  <i.”  (p.  530),  which  I  consider  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  ns  being  an  attempt  on  the 


any  period  of  the  year.  The  rivors  having  their 
sonrees  in  the  mountains  a  few  miles  away  rise 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  what  is  one  day  a 
stream  but  ankle  deep  is  the  next  a  roaring 
torrent,  10  feet  or  more  in  depth.  1  have 
known  these  spates  occur  in  February  while  the 
Valiotas  were  in  bloom,  but  on  visiting  the  spot 
n  fortnight  later  they  appeared  none  the  worse 
for  their  forty-eight  hours’  submersion.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year  the  nights  are  chilly 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  snow-capped, 
while,  even  at  the  flowering  time  of  the  Valiotas, 
the  night  temperature  at  the  waterside  some¬ 
times  falls  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  to  con¬ 
siderably  below  ID  dogs.,  thus  affording  proof 
that  cool-house  treatment  is  well  suited  to  the 
successful  culture  of  this  bulb.  I  note  that 
“  J.  G.”  advocates  a  stiff  soil  for  potting 
Valiotas.  In  their  native  land,  however,  they 
row,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  soil  of  a  very 
ifferent  naturo,  and  for  those  and  other  Cape 
bulbs  I  prefer  to  use  a  more  porous  compost, 
but  pot  as  firmly  as  possible.  Froshly-importeii 
bulbs  often  flower  in  March  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion,  but  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  our 
seasons  and  bloom  simultaneously  with  the 
home-grown  stock.  Tho  bulbs,  which  are  often¬ 
times  lifted  while  still  in  bloom,  naturally 
roach  theso  shores  with  their  vitality  more  or 


of  bloom  over  the  darkest  season  of  the  year, 
commencing  with  tho  early-blooming  varieties 
of  11.  niger,  then  II.  f> ctidus,  with  the  Lenten 
Roses  to  close  tho  season.  Bulbs,  such  as  Daffo¬ 
dils,  might  bo  planted  between  tho  clumps  to 
produce  a  belter  effect,  tho  yellow  flowers  in 
their  various  shades  harmonising  well  with  tho 
deep  green  foliage. 

Tho  following  aro  a  few  of  tho  most  distinct 

typ®* : 

H.  ausciiasuts.— This  has  numerous  rose- 
purple  flowers,  well  shown  up  by  tho  white 
stamens. 

II.  ANTiqcoRr.M  is  one  of  tho  most  froo- 
flowering,  tho  blooms  palo  purple,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  imbricating  sepals,  tho  leaves  forming  dense 
tufts  of  bright  green  during  the  summer 
months.  In 

II.  coi/ill trim  tho  flowers  aro  deep  Plum- 
purple,  covered  ovor  with  a  glaucous  hue  ;  tho 
young  leaves  purple  when  opening. 

H.  miTTATi's,  with  its  spotted  flowers,  is  very 
ornamental.  It  liears  largo  well-formed  white 
flowers,  with  scattered  purplo  spots  about  half¬ 
way  up  the  sepals.  This  has  t>een  used  largely 
in  tho  production  of  tho  many  beautiful  hybrids 
we  now  havo  in  our  gardens,  the  spots  indicat¬ 
ing  its  parentage. 

H.  OKiKNTAi.is  is  the  freest  of'-tkis  section. 
It  produces  ^^i^, 
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part  of  a  plant  that  is  declining  in  vigour  to  re¬ 
produce  its  species  before  dissolution.  Among 
tho  many  hundreds  of  Valiotas  I  have  seen 
growing  in  their  native  habitat,  I  saw  no  sign 
of  bulblets  being  formed,  and  believe  reproduc¬ 
tion  there  is  purely  from  seed.  Personal  obser¬ 
vation  suggests  tho  conclusion  that  Scarborough 
Lilies  are  less  grown  at  the  present  time  than 
they  used  to  bo  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Very  possibly  the  attacks  of  tho  bulb-mite,  from 
which  they  often  suffer  severely,  are  the  prime 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  hum  tier  cultivated. 
This  pest  has  certainly  ruined  n\iny  collections, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  restore  them  to 
health  after  onco  being  affected.  I  havo  tried 
pooling  the  bulbs  of  their  outer  skins  and  wash¬ 
ing  them  in  solutions  of  strong  insecticides  at 
almost  boiling  point,  but  after  a  temporary 
improvement  thoy  relapsed  again  into  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition. 

Along  the  base  of  the  deep  kloofs  in  which 
some  South  African  rivers  run,  the  Valiotas 
may  be  found  in  thousands,  growing  by  the 
vergo  of  the  water  in  tho  sandy  detritus  washed 
down  from  a  myriad  runnels  by  tho  mountain 
rivulets.  In  many  instances  the  bulbs  are 
covered  by  10  inches  or  more  of  soil,  yet  grow 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  those  that  aro 
nearer  tho  surface.  In  the  district  of  which  I 
ite  there  is  no  absolutely  defined  wet  and  (j 
in,  and  heavy  storms  are  liable  to  occui 
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less  impaired,  anil  their  flowers  are  sometime* 
faint  in  colour  in  consequence.  I  have  had 
bulbs  which  wore  bearing  scarlet  flowers  when 
taken  up  at  tho  Capo  produce  pink  flowers  at 
their  first  blossoming  in  England,  but  as  they 
gained  strength  the  rightful  colour  returned. 
I  have  never  mot  with  the  pure  white  form 
which  “T.”  writes  of  on  page  512. 

_  S.  W.  V. 

Seasonable  floral  decorations.  — 

Sprays  of  tho  handsome  winter  -  flowering 
climber,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  associate  well 
with  the  dark  bronzy  foliage  of  llerbcris  Aquifo 
liuin.  A  few  stray  blooms  of  China  Roses  which 
continue  to  open  are  very  useful  at  this  end  of 
tho  season.  Chrysanthemums  of  all  colours  and 
sizes  can  still  lie  had  in  ahuudauco,  and  therefore 
they  should  lie  largely  employed  in  floral  arrange¬ 
ments.  After  they  are  cut  they  absorb  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wator,  a  circumstance  to  which  attention 
should  be  paid.  The  vases  should  be  omptied 
and  refilled  at  least  twice  a  wcok.  When  this 
is  done,  tho  steins  should  havo  a  trifle  cut  off 
them,  and  then  be  rearranged.  Sonio  of  tho 
very  finest  flowers  look  well  placed  singly  in 
specimen  glasses,  and  tho  l’ompons  make  good 
coat  flowers  with  tho  addition  of  a  leaf  or  two 
of  scented  or  Oak-leaf  Geranium.  Occasional 
Stray  fblqpms  from  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots 
make  beautiful  button  hole  flowers. 
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HYBRID  MONTBRETIAS. 

Some  gardeners  reject  these  aa  troublesome, 
.  and  producing  after  a  year  or  two  nothing 
7  but  a  Forest  of  green  Sword-grass  and  spread- 
y'  mg  inordinately,  but  by  attending  to  a  few 
very  simple  rules  they  may  bo  made  a  groat 
addition  to  the  ornaments  of  the  garden. 
They  like  moisture  and  rich  soil,  and  to  have 
their  head  in  the  sun  and  their  feet  in  the  shade. 

.  In  my  garden  (Cheshire)  Montbretias  are  not 
absolutely  hardy,  but  only  in  ordinary  winters. 
'  ^  A  long  and  severe  frost  kills  them  outright  if 
not  littered  over. 

To  make  them  do  well,  the  chief  point  is  to 
keep  them  thin,  and  so  they  must  be  divided 
every  year.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  in 
autumn  beforo  tho  ground  is  frozen  up.  My 
practice  after  digging  them  up — suppose  there 
are  twelve  stalks — that  is,  twelve  bulbs  in  each 
clump,  with  throe  or  four  young  points  to  each 
bulb — is  to  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  pots  ready 
and  to  put  three  bulbB  into  each  pot,  filling 
up  with  any  waste  Boil,  drainage  being  super¬ 
fluous.  Tho  less  they  grow  beforo  March  the 
better.  They  must  not  be  cut  down  till  spring. 
When  all  the  pots  are  filled  they  are  placed 
together  in  some  sheltered  waste  spot  out  of 
doors  and  well  watered — for  if  kept  dry  they 
dio— then  they  are  covered  with  a  foot  or 
two,  according  to  weather,  of  dry  loaves  or 
other  litter,  enough  to  ensure  their  safety 
from  frost.  By  tho  end  of  March  they 
are  safe,  and  may  then  bo  planted  out 
anywhere,  letting  the  bulbs  lie  at  least 
(i  inches  deep,  either  amongBt  herbaceous 
plants,  which  they  like,  or  amongst  low 
shrubs.  I  havo  some  in  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses,  where  they  do  and  look  very  well. 
As  they  increase  at  least  four-fold  every 
year,  tho  gardener  must  not  be  tempted  to  let 
them  grow  more  densely,  but  as  ho  will  find 
that  most  of  his  fi  inula  have  as  many  as  they 
want,  throw  the  surplus  on  to  tho  rubbish  heap 
or  the  weed  bonfire.  I  find  ono  morning  in  each 
year  enough  to  dig  all  up  and  fill  a  hundred 
pots,  for  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  roughest 
and  most  hasty  way  without  detriment  to  tho 
welfare  of  the  bulbs.  Indeed,  I  have  some¬ 
times  buried  tho  clumps  in  a  soil  heap  for 
winter,  littering  them  over  as  described,  and 
planting  tho  bulbs  out  by  threes  in  tho  spring. 
Tho  main  objects  are  not  to  let  them  get 
frozen  and  not  to  let  them  get  dry  or  grow 
during  winter.  1  generally  also  replant  three 
bulbs  whero  I  dig  up  each  clump.  If  the 
winter  is  mild,  theso  survive  and  tho  pots  are 
not  wanted  ;  if  they  are  killed,  tho  pots  take 
their  plice.  They  flower  liotter  if  a  spadeful 
of  rich  stuff  is  put  in  where  each  pot  is  plnnted. 
If  in  full  sun  without  shelter  at  tho  base  tho 
loaves  liccomo  brown  beforo  flowering ;  if  entirely 
in  shade,  the  leaves  grow  very  fine  and  retain 
t  heir  green  to  the  end  of  the  soason,  but  there 
nro  no  flowers.  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  tho 
raiser,  lias  sent  out  more  than  thirty  kinds, 
most  of  which  I  have  tried.  I  recommend 
especially 

Htoii.k  ns:  Fur. — Scarlet,  A  1  both  in  colour 
and  habit. 

AimoRK. — Bright  orange  and  very  robust, 
growing  more  than  a  yard  high. 

Drap  d’Or. — Bright  yellow. 

Soi.katarr. — I’alo  yellow. 

Fmr  o' Artifice  and  Bopqiikt  Parka  it. — 
Mixod  orange  and  yellow- 

Pottsi  0RANDIFI.0RA. — Soarlol  outside,  yellow 
insido,  distinct  and  free-flowering,  with  orna¬ 
mental  seed-heads. 

Besides  the  hybrids  there  are  Crocosmia 
imperialis  and  C.  maculata,  with  larger  flowers 
than  any  of  tho  hybrid  Montbretias,  but  flower¬ 
ing  later  and  rather  less  hardy.  1). 


The  Algerian  Irla  (Iris  stylosa).— This 
beautiful  Algorian  Iiis,  so  valuable  on  account 
of  its  flowering  continuously  throughout  the 
entire  winter  in  warm  and  sheltered  gardens  in 
tho  south-west,  is  not  always  cultivated  with 
sucoess  in  more  northern  localities,  as  the  note 
on  page  f>00  proves.  In  cold  districts  it  should 
always  bo  planted,  as  advisod  in  the  oditorial 
note,  close  against  a  south  wall,  and  if  a  couple 
of  largo  stones  are  sunk  in  tho  soil  in  front  of 
tho  clump  those  will  tend  toourtail  tho  root- run 
and  to  induce  a  more  free-flowering  habit.  The 
soil  in  which  this  Iris  is  planted  should  be  of  a 
porous  nature  and  thorough  drainage  shOuW  ho  I 
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afforded.  Thus  in  heavy  soil  the  best  position 
for  it  is  one  in  a  steeply-sloping  bank,  where 
from  tho  nature  of  the  ground  the  moisture 
drains  off  quickly. — S.  W.  F. 

PEERLESS  DAFFODILS. 

One  of  the  many  sections  of  Narcissi  is  known 
as  “  Peerless,”  “  Nonsuch,”  “  Chalice  crown,” 
etc.,  names  given  centuries  ago.  In  those  days, 
however,  varieties  were  very  few,  while  to-day 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  divide  and  sub  divide  them  into 
many  sections,  each  characterised  by  its  own 
peculiar  markings  or  shades  of  colour.  Thus  it 
is  that  even  among  the  “  Peerless  ”  or  “  Non¬ 
such  ”  Daffodils  we  have  now  some  half-dozen 
or  moro  groups  all  belonging  more  or  loss  to  one 
and  the  same  head — viz  ,  N.  incomparabilis. 
The  distinguishing  feature  is  chiefly  that  of 
colour,  from  self  yellow  and  yellow  with  orange- 
stained  cups,  through  sulphur  and  even  paler 
shades,  till  “  albidus  ”  and  eventually  “  albus”  | 
are  reached.  It  is  in  this  latter  set  that  the 


kind  goodly  to  look  upon  when  fully  open,  it  is 
equally  desirable  in  the  varying  stages  prior  to 
this.  Not  a  little  of  these  varying  features  is 
caught  and  well  Bhown  in  the  picture,  which, 
by  the  way,  affords  the  best  of  information  from 
the  descriptive  point  of  view.  At  present  it  is 
not  one  of  the  cheapest  kinds,  while  of  its 
beauty  there  is  no  doubt. 

•  Some  others  in  tho  same  section  are  Princess 
Mary,  Queen  Bess,  Poiteau,  Mabel  Cowan, 
Goliath,  James  Bateman,  etc.  Queen  Bess  may 
bo  mentioned  as  the  earliest  of  this  set,  which 
also  includes  the  renowned  Mary  Anderson,  a 
pretty  flower  with  a  very  weak  constitution, 
which  renders  it  well  nigh  valueless,  and  Stella, 
an  old  sort  that  will  grow,  flower,  and  increase 
in  moist  garden  soils,  and  is  useful  for  planting 
in  Grass  or  meadow  land. 


TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA  (FOAM- 
FLOWER). 

This  beautiful  Tiarolla  is  of  North  American 
origin  and  among  the  hardiest  of  good  garden 


Narcissus*! .ill  worth. 
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kind  appearing  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
finds  its  rightful  place.  These  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  while  affording  a  very  clear 
guiding  line  to  the  botanist  and  specialist,  may 
not  possess  the  same  interest  for  the  amateur, 
who  regards  things  frequently  from  tho  moro 
generally  practical  stand-point  and  their  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  garden  in  particular.  In  this,  of 
course,  the  amateur  is  fully  justified,  for  the 
merest  shades  of  difference  in  these  flowers  go 
but  a  very  little  way  in  creating  tho  effect  that 
is  so  much  to  bo  dosired  in  every  gardon.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  the  pretty  kind  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  a  good  gardon  kind,  and 
one,  therefore,  that  should  intorest  tho  planter 
of  theso  flowers.  Happily,  liko  many  kinds  of 
N.  incomparabilis,  this  one  has  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion.  N.  Lulworth  is  of  recent  introduction, 
having  been  first  distributed  in  or  about  the 
year  189.r>.  I11  colour  the  perianth  segments  are 
nearly  pure  white,  whilo  the  cup  or  crown  so 
charmingly  shown  in  the  picture  is  of  a  bright 
orange- reel.  This  pretty  shade  is  much  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  by  tho  pretty  frilled  character 
of  the  ifiaojin  of  the  crown.  Not  only  is  this 


tho  ihargii 
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plants,  while  its  moderate  height  viz.,  1  foot 
to  1.1  feet  when  in  flower,  permits  its  use  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Beautiful  in  foliage  and 
among  the  most  elegant  of  flowering  plants, 
this  pretty  Foam -flower,  ns  it  is  called,  is 
certainly  one  of  those  things  that  with  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  employed  with  a  free  hand  in 
almost  any  garden  tiint  favours  the  cultivation 
of  good  hardy  flowers.  Not  a  few  of  tho  best 
hardy  things ‘possess  a  rather  suggestive  habit 
of  growth  of  their  own.  It  is  so  with  this  plant, 
for  the  cushion-like  tufts  will  suggest  various 
ways  in  which  it  may  freely  bo  used  in  tho 
flower  garden.  For  freely  grouping  in  large 
masses  in  tho  rock-garden  it  would  naturally  bo 
among  the  first  selected.  In  theso  it  may  ho 
arranged  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
plants,  or  as  a  fringe  to  the  central  figure  of  a 
hod.  Indeed,  o  very  pretty  bod  may  bo  mado 
of  this  alone,  with  a  broad  fiand  of  the  Gentian- 
olla  to  form  an  edging,  or  by  inserting  a  few 
Montbrotiacrocosmiieflora.  Gladiolus  Tho  Bride, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  or  Tigridias,  a  very  pret  ty 
summer  effect  would  also  lie  secured,  it  is  not 
HUgg^m!,  -^^-(^lfyits  named  should  form  a 
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mixture  in  one  l)ed,  but  rather  that  the  elegant 
foliage  of  the  Foam-flower  hIiouUI  be  mode  a 
groundwork  for  some  at  least  of  the  plants  men¬ 
tioned.  Many  other  combinations  will  readily 
occur.  For  combined  effect  in  this  way  it  is 
not  always  that  the  subjects  aro  easy  of  increase. 
The  Tiarella,  however,  is  not  of  this  number, 
and  in  good  soil  grows  and  increases  rapidly 
also.  Equally  important  for  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  suggested  above  is  that  the  carpet 
plants  in  such  case  should  bo  fairly  per¬ 
manent  of  foliage.  Here,  too,  the  Tiarella 
will  not  disappoint  those  who  take  it  in 
hand.  As  an  edging  the  Tiarella  is  not 
sufficiently  known  or  employed.  Planted 
among  the  rugged  stones  in  this  way  a  much- 
desired  result  would  be  secured.  Quite  apart 
from  the  ornamental  character  would  bo  the 
increased  value  when  in  flower.  When  estab- 
lish-xl  this  Tiarella  is  very  profuse  in  its 
flowering,  so  that  the  plant  is  a  long  time  in 
full  beauty.  Its  well-marked  foliage  in  spring 
is  of  a  delicate  green,  with  reddish  veins,  while 
the  older  leaves  assume  a  bronzy  tone,  the  latter 
a  variable  quality,  and  one  that  depends  much 
upon  local  influence,  depth  nnd  richness  of  soil, 
exposure  or  the  reverse.  As  a  pot  plant  for 
exhibition  it  is  very  well  suited,  though  rarely 
set  up  in  good  specimens,  hardy  plant  growers 
usually  living  content  with  made-up  specimens 
from  quite  small  pots. 

It  delights  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil, 
but  is  not  very  particular  in  this  respect, 
for  it  thrives  well  ami  develops  freely  in 
sandy  clay  soils.  One  {mint  of  culture  is 
worth  naming  :  Do  not  have  the  plants  too 
long  in  one  position,  from  two  to  three  years  is 
ample.  By  division  of  the  roots  the  plant  is 
freely  increased  and  to  a  large  extent.  But  if  a 
quantity  is  required,  it  should  lie  pulled  to 
pieces  in  April,  potted,  and  placed  for  six 
weeks  in  a  dose  frame.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  plant  out  in  good  ground.  When  a  year 
old  such  plants  produce  quantities  of  blossoms, 
the  latter  of  a  creamy-white  tint  and  very 
elegant.  E. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Non-flowering  of  the  Belladonna 
Idly  (Amaryllis  Belladonna). — Notes  have  of 
late  appeared  referring  to  the  poor  flowering  of 
the  Belladonna  Lily  during  the  past  autumn. 
These  are  no  isolated  casos,  but  the  general  ex¬ 
perience  in,  I  beliove,  almost  every  garden  where 
theee  bulbs  are  grown  in  tho  open.  Never  in 
my  memory  has  the  Belladonna  Lily  bloomod 
so  poorly.  Spaces  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls 
that  are  usually  pink  with  blossom  in  October 
showed  but  a  solitary  spike  here  and  there,  and 
in  many  gardens  whore  but  a  few  plants  ars 
grown  not  a  single  flower  appoared.  In  search¬ 
ing  for  a  reason  for  this  unusual  failure  tho 
only  contributory  cause  that  can  be  assigned  is 
tho  drought  experienced  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  during  which  period 
loss  than  half  the  average  quantity  of  rain  fell. 
This  may  havo  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
bulbs  in  a  dormant  condition,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  throwing  up  of  the  flower-spikes. — 
S.  W.  F. 

Fuchsia  fulgens  not  flowering.— I  raised 
some  plant*  of  Fuchsia  fulgens  from  seed  sent  me  from 
the  Canary  Islands  three  year*  ago,  and  though  they 
flourish  well  in  the  open  ground  through  the  summer, 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  flowers.  I  tried  the  first  winter 
and  summer  kecplnv  them  In  the  xreenhouse,  Imt  that 
did  not  answer.  I  also  triad  cuttings,  which  strike  easily, 
and  they  made  fine  plants  out-of-doors  all  through  lost 
summer,  hut  not  a  single  flower.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  ?— E.  J.  B. 

[Fuohsia  fulgens  is  ono  of  those  species  that 
flowers  much  moro  freoly  when  old  than  wlion 
young  and  vigorous ;  but,  judging  by  your 
letter,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  your 
plants  refuso  to  bloom.  We  can  only  suggest 
that  they  may  have  grown  too  strongly,  and 
should  advise  next  summer  plunging  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  pots  in  a  sunny  spot,  as  this  will 
act  as  a  check  against  an  excess  of  loafage  at 
the  expense  of  blossoms.  Again,  if  you  have  a 
particularly  sheltered  position  out-of-doors,  you 
might  plant  one  permanently,  protecting  with 
some  litter  around  the  baso  of  the  plant,  as  even 
if  cut  to  the  ground  it  may  push  up  from  the 
base  and  perhaps  ultimately  flower.] 

Atragene  alpina —I  am  much  obliged 
for  your  reply  to  my  question  about  Atragene 
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alpina,  and  append  the  following  note  in  case  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  :  A  plant  of 
Atragene  alpina  was  given  me  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  and  having  already  failed  with  at  least 
half-a-dozen  strong  specimens,  I  laid  it  on  the 
ground  and  forgot  all  about  it  till  the  following 
year.  Viola  cornuta  had  seeded  all  over  the 
Clematis,  and  I  noticed  a  fine  network  of  roots 
apparently  feeding  on  the  Violas.  In  1898  a 
weak  shoot  appoared,  but  came  to  nothing.  In 
1899  several  shoots  grew  as  much  as  3  feet.  In 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  gave  a  good 
top-dressing  of  manure  and  burnt  earth,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  result.  An  archway  near 
at  hand  and  several  shrubs  wore  entirely 
covered,  and  a  good  many  flowers  were  pro¬ 
duced.  I  was  disappointed,  however,  with  the 
colour,  which  was  white  instead  of  blue.  The 
soil  in,  or  rather  on,  which  the  Clematis  is 
growing  consists  of  shale  and  boulders  of  slatcy 
rock.— E.  C.  Buxton,  Coed  Derm,  Bettmi-y- 
Coed. 

Seedlings  of  hardy  plants.— Boxes 
sown  earlier  in  the  summer  with  herbaceous 
plants  in  variety,  tall,  ns  Delphiniums  and  Fox¬ 
gloves,  of  medium  height,  as  Pyrothrums  and 
Aquilegias,  and  dwarf,  as  Picotees  and  Pansies, 
will  bo  pretty  well  furnished  with  young 

t hints,  and  it  is  advisable  to  get  these  shifted 
afore  the  roots  havo  too  firm  a  grip  of  the  soil. 
If  convenient  to  transfer  them  to  permanent 
quarters,  this  may  be  done,  but  if  there  is  no 
room  for  thorn  at  present  on  tho  bordors,  they 
may  be  consigned  to  nursery  beds  for  the  time 
being  and  get  their  permanent  shift  later  on. 
Perhaps  the  nursery  bed  is  the  best  placo  while 
the  seedlings  are  still  small ;  one  has  them  more 
under  the  eye  here  and  can  take  measures  to 
chock  the  attacks  of  slugs,  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  majority  of  herbaceous  plants  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  young  stage.  It  is  well  when 
pricking  out  to  give  the  seedlings  sufficient 
room  to  allow  of  a  small  hoe  being  run  between 
the  rows  if  the  plants  remain  in  the  nursery 
lied  until  early  spring.  East  Lothian  Stocks,  to 
stand  through  tho  winter,  may  be  sown  at  once, 
if  not  already  done.  Autumn-sown  plants  that 
can  be  planted  out  early  and  get  well-established 
by  early  summer  are  more  satisfactory  than 
spring-sown  stuff  in  a  very  hot,  dry  summer  if 
facilities  for  artificial  watering  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Self-sown  seedlings  of  Polyanthus  are 
coming  up  in  their  thousands  where  seed-pods 
were  not  removed.  This  is  an  easy  nnd  effectual 
way  of  securing  a  big  stock  of  these  favourite 
spring  plants,  and  the  seedlings  can  be  the  more 
easily  removed  if,  some  time  before  tho  seed 
ripens,  the  ground  is  lightly  eased  about  1  inch 
in  dopth  round  the  plants,  broken  down,  and  a 
little  fine  soil  added  if  this  is  considered  essen¬ 
tial. 

Bulbs  In  orchard.— I  planted  last  year  a  large 
quantity  of  Daffodils  and  Bluebells  In  an  old  orchard. 
They  wore  completely  choked  by  the  Nettles,  Orass,  and 
other  weeds,  llow  could  I  get  rid  of  these  without  dig¬ 
ging  all  up  again?  And  what  would  you  advise  In  tho 
way  of  good  hardy  evergreen  (or  otherwise)  creeping  or 
dwarf  plant*  to  grow  over  the  Daffodils,  etc.  (Ivy.  Peri¬ 
winkle,  etc.,  I  have)?  Would  Herniariado  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  Kindly  name  two  Violet*  (white  and  blue)  to 
naturalise  in  the  Urass?  Is  It  a  good  plan  to  cover  beds 
of  Daffodils,  etc.,  with  straw  to  keep  on  rain  ?— J.  I,.  8. 

[You  cannot  do  any  good  now,  and  had  better 
wait  until  tho  early  part  of  noxt  July  and  dig 
up  the  whole  lot  and  thoroughly  weed  the  place. 
Meanwhile,  you  will  prevont  the  seeding  of  any 
more  weeds  and  the  rough  Grass,  assuming  it 
to  be  the  rough  Cock’s-foot  Grass  so  common  in 
these  and  similar  places,  by  cutting  off  oven 
with  the  surface.  As  to  the  Nettles,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  you  started  without  first  cloaring 
them  out,  as  overy  atom  will  come  again  even 
though  thoy  bo  buried  3  foot  doep.  If  you  havo 
the  bulbs  in  blocks  and  know  the  localities,  you 
could,  of  course,  clear  the  ground  around  now 
or  at  any  convenient  momont,  but  nothing  short 
of  digging  out  root  and  branch  will  avail  ulti¬ 
mately.  What  we  suggest  is  that  you  dig  up 
the  bulbs  in  early  July,  when  they  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  ripe,  and  deeply  trench  the  soil.  Nettle 
roots  are  yellow  and  very  tough  and  doep  rooting. 
If  you  pluck  off  the  tops  as  soon  aB  these  appear, 
this  will  prevent  them  from  further  spreading 
prior  to  July.  When  you  havo  cleared  the 

S  round  and  replanted  the  bulbs,  sow  the  orchard 
own  with  a  suitable  mixture,  into  which  a  fair 
amount  of  Clover  enters.  This  is  the  most 
suitable  in  the  case  of  an  orchard.  In  other 
circumstances  wo  would  recommend  some  of  the 


Mossy  .Saxifrages  as  a  green  carpet  for  these 
bulbs,  such,  for  example,  as  Stansfieldi,  and 
hypuoides,  or  even  London  I'rido  is  very- 
graceful  and  pretty.  We  do  not  think  Her- 
niaria  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  in 
beds  or  on  rockwork  it  is  useful  for  the  smallest 
growing  of  bulbous  plants.  We  would  not 
cover  beds  of  Daffodils  with  straw,  and  see  no 
reason  for  it,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  wet.  The  blue  and  white  Czar 
Violets  should  suit  your  purpose.] 


VIRUS, 


SUNLIGHT  FOR  FERNS. 

It  is  in  the  winter  that  one  realises  how  great 
the  value  of  well-grown  Ferns  is  compared  with 
that  of  others  that  have  been  kept  heavily 
shaded  all  tho  summer.  No  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  to  think  heavy  shading  neces¬ 
sary  :  it  is  injurious  in  every  way.  Badly - 
grown  fronds  damp  off  now,  while  tlioee  that 
have  been  hardily  grown  keep  far  better.  Our 
market  growers  especially  have  found  out  the 
advantage  of  ample  light,  and  the  amount  of 
sun  allowed  their  Ferns  would  surprise  most 
private  growers.  The  Ferns  look  the  picture  of 
health,  the  charming  tints  on  the  young  fronds 
giving  the  plants  a  gay  appearance.  In  contrast 
to  this,  one  may  enter  scores  of  private  gardens 
and  find  the  fernery  heavily  shaded  quite  early 
in  spring  and  in  late  autumn.  There  are  Borne 
Ferns  that  have  an  especially  charming  appear¬ 
ance  when  grown  in  the  fullest  light.  Adian- 
tum  macrophyllum  is  one  of  those,  and  the 
bright  red  tints  on  the  young  fronds  are  exqui¬ 
site.  Several  of  the  Nephrolepises,  again,  show 
very  pretty  tints.  In  the  Gymnogrammas, 
again,  there  is  no  comparison  between  plants 
that  have  been  grown  in  a  good  light  and  others 
that  havo  been  weakened  by  being  kept  in  the 
dark. 

One  of  the  chief  things  in  Fern  culture  is  tho 
surprising  amount  of  variety  in  tints  of  green 
as  well  as  form  of  the  fronds,  but  to  grow  all  in 
a  shady  house  is  to  destroy  a  lot  of  this.  That 
fine  Fern,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  os  an 
instanoe,  may  bo  brought  to  a  very  deep  green 
by  growing  it  in  a  oool  shady  house,  but  this  is 
not  advisable,  as  the  pale  tint  natural  to  it  is 
very  distinct  and  pretty,  besides  which  the 
tassels  form  moro  freely  in  a  good  light.  I 
could  not  grow  Adiantum  capillus  -  Veneris 
fissum  well  until  I  brought  it  up  to  the  light, 
but  since  then  I  have  hail  no  trouble  with  the 
centre  damping,  as  it  used  to  when  growing 
away  from  the  light.  Many  more  instances 
could  be  given  if  necessary,  but  those  oited  will 
bo  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  this  phase  of 
their  culture.  C. 


Hardy  Perns.— Winter  treatment. 

— One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  culture 
of  our  beautiful  British  Ferns  and  their  varie¬ 
ties  is  that,  being  considered  hardy,  sufficient 
care  is  not  given  during  the  winter.  Even  in 
their  native  habitats,  where  they  get  a  good 
deal  of  natural  protection,  they  often  suffer, 
especially  from  the  frost  in  late  spring.  Those 
grown  in  pots  usually  ripen  off  earlier  in  tho 
autumn,  and  in  mild  weather  start  into  new 
growth  again  long  before  their  natural  period, 
and  on  the  return  of  cold  winds  and  frost  the 
young  fronds,  if  not  quite  destroyed,  are 
crippled  for  the  soason.  All  hardy  Feme  grown 
in  pots  should  bo  stored  during  tho  winter  in  a 
pit  with  a  northorn  aspect  where  thoy  get  little 
or  no  sun,  and  during  severe  frosts  should  have 
some  protection.  If  lights  are  used  they  should 
be  removed  in  mild  weather.  Although  it  is  as 
well  to  have  them  under  cover  at  this  season, 
thoy  must  be  kept  as  cool  os  possible  A  good 
covering  of  dry  Bracken  is  the  best  protection 
for  the  deciduous  sorts.  It  is  in  the  early 
spring  that  the  most  care  is  necessary,  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  ( Asple- 
nium  Filix-fuunina),  os  they  are  inclined  to 
start  early,  and  a  slight  frost  or  even  a  cold 
wind  will  damage  the  young  fronds.  The  spring 
frosts  also  damage  the  evergreen  sorts  more 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  advisable  to 
leave  all  the  old  fronds  on  the  deciduous  sorts 
until  the  new  ones  have  well  started  into 
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ROSES. 

SOME  GOOD  GARDEN  ROSES. 
Among  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  have  beeo  placed 
several  kinds  of  the  highest  merit,  and  here 
they  have  remained  comparatively  unknown, 
anti  have  not  been  planted  so  freely  as  they 
deserve.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  that 
flower  as  freely  and  continuously  as  the  boat 
Teas,  producing  large  blooms  and  buds  of  the 
greatest  value  for  cutting,  and  very  effective  on 
the  plants  when  in  groups.  A  Rose  that  flowers 
all  through  the  season  and  that  makes  a  line 
display  is  the  one  we  tigure  to-day — 

Grace  Darling  —  a  seedling  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
flowering  well  right  through  the  season  and 
into  the  autumn.  Often  in  the  dull,  wet  days 
of  October  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  good 
half  -  opened  buds 
that  have  developed 
in  spite  of  wet  and 
cold.  The  flowers 
are  large,  very  Bweet 
and  double,  outside 
of  a  creamy  -  white 
hue,  shaded  towards 
the  edgo  of  the 
petals  with  rosy- 
peach,  which  colour 
also  suffuses  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

This  Rose  does  well 
in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
as  the  groups  in  the 
Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  every  j  ear 
prove.  It  is  an  ideal 
variety  for  a  5-feet 
or  6-feet  high  wall, 
and  if  sparingly 
pruned  will  quickly 
reach  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  be  a  mass 
of  bloom  during  the 
greater  part  of  the 
summerand  autumn. 

The  plant  we  figure 
to-day  is  on  its  own 
roots. 

Viscount e 88 
Folkestone,  figured 
and  described  in  a 
recent  issue,  is  also 
a  fine  garden  Rose. 

Gloirk  Lyon- 
naibe,  raised  in 
1844  between  Mme. 

Falcot  and  Baroness 
Rothschild,  ought  to 
be  found  in  every 
garden.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  very 
vigorous,  as  it  will 
make  shoots  6  feet 
in  length  in  the 
course  of  one  sea¬ 
son.  These  shoots 
grow  quite  erect, 
and  are  remarkable 
for  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  spines 
and  for  their  glossy 
dark  green  foliage, 
which  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of 

any  other  Rose,  and  seldom  attacked  by 
mildew.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale 
creamy-white  hue,  deepening  to  yellow  about 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  does  not  bloom  so 
freely  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  but  very 
fine  flowers  are  often  produced  at  the  points  of 
the  current  season’s  growth. 

Camoens,  also  belonging  to  this  section, 
makes  a  fine  bush  and  blooms  very  froely.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  branched  clusters 
terminating  the  shoots,  and  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  cut  them  without  sacrificing  a  lot  of 
buds.  The  colour  is  bright  rose  suffused  with 
white  at  the  base.  The  flower  becomes  lighter 
as  it  opens.  Of 

La  France,  one  of  the  good  old  kinds,  a 
group  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  as  from 
it  one  can  out  freely,  and  still  leave  enough  to 
beautify  the  bed  or  border.  v 
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Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  equally  as 
important.  We  hear  people  say  that  it  is 
always  best  in  the  autumn,  but  we  have  never 
found  it  otherwise  than  good  at  all  seasons. 
Last  season  we  had  some  plants  that  made  two 
fine  displays,  and  in  the  autumn  the  bushes  had 
many  snoots  with  clusters  of  buds  that  kept  up 
a  long  succession. 

It  is  not  possible  for  many  who  love  Roses  to 
grow  all  they  wish.  An  attempt  to  grow  a 
collection  often  ends  in  failure,  and  the  true  and 
only  way  to  have  Roses  in  plenty  in  small 
gardens  is  to  grow  in  quantity  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds.  The  six  Roses  mentioned  should  bo 
fouud  in  every  collection,  not  as  individual 
plants,  but  in  groups  of,  say,  six,  or  if  space  can 
be  spared,  not  less  than  twelve.  In  tliis  way  a 
far  better  effect  is  produced  than  when  seen  as 
isolated  specimens. 


Rose  Grace  Darling  on  its  own  roots  at  a  railway  station. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Twelve  good  Roses  for  outdoors.— You  gave 

last  autumn  some  valuable  advice  in  reply  to  my  '|uostion 
with  regard  to  growing  Roses,  etc.  You  advised  me  to 
get  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard, 
ha  France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Souv.  de 
la  Malinnison,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Almdc  Vibert. 
Kindly  glvo  me  names  ol  twelve  other  good  varieties  (not 
climbers).  I  want  one  or  two  to  be  ol  a  golden  colour,  two 
or  three  to  be  as  standards,  the  others  as  dwarfs.  They 
are  to  be  outdoors.  Will  W.  A.  Richardson  grow  out¬ 
doors?  Name  one  good  white  Rose.— David  R.  Kars. 

[As  you  desire  two  or  three  kinds  to  grow  as 
standards,  we  should  recommend  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Celino  Forestier,  and  Mme.  Isaac  Pericre  for 
that  purpose.  The  two  former  are  yellow  ; 
they  are  also  sometimes  used  as  climbers,  but 
the  climbing  kinds  make  the  best  heads  when 
grown  as  standards.  W.  A.  Richardson  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  also  as  a  bush.  If 
qrp^ij  the  latter  do  not  prune  much,  but 


bend  the  growths  over  archwise.  The  following 
nino  varieties  will  afford  you  a  good  selection 
added  to  the  nine  you  already  possess  :  Mme. 
Hoste,  G.  Nabonnand,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Gustavo  Regis,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Helen  Keller,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay.  As  a  white,  Margaret  Dickson 
is  in  much  request ;  Baronne  de  Maynard  is 
also  a  beautiful  kind,  but  not  so  large.] 
Pruning  recently  -potted  Polyantha 
Roses  (■/.  Nicolai). — These  delightful  little 
miniature  Roses  which  make  such  excellent, 
pot-plants  should  bo  given  a  very  moderate 
temperature  until  new  roots  are  produced.  We 
should  advise  you  to  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold 
pit  for  the  present,  or  failing  that,  into  your 
cool  greenhouse.  Recently-potted  Roses  prefer 
a  temperaturo  of  45  degs.  at  night,  increasing 
this  to  about*50  degs.  by  day.  Then  new  roots 
are  emitted  and  the 
plant  is  more  amen¬ 
able  to  a  higher  tem- 

Eeratureafow  weeks 
ence.  About  the 
end  of  January  the 
growths  should  be 
cut  back  to  about 
6  inches  from  the 
top  of  pot,  and  if 
the  small,  twiggy 
shoots  are  numerous 
remove  one  or  two. 
A  piece  of  string 
placed  under  tho 
rim  of  the  pot  en¬ 
ables  you  to  tie  tho 
branches  slightly 
outward,  and  thus 
avoid  overcrowding 
as  well  as  assisting 
the  lowest  eyes  to 
break  into  new 
growth.  This  should 
be  done  immediate¬ 
ly  after  pruning. 
Keep  the  plants  well 
syringed  with  cold 
water  every  bright 
morning,  but  be 
careful  not  to  over- 
water  at  the  root. 
Newly-potted  Roses 
should  never  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  become  dry 
at  the  root,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  require  a  lot 
of  moisture.  Tho 
syringing  will  al¬ 
most  supply  all  they 
need  for  the  first 
woekortwo.  When 
now  growths  are 
about  an  inch  long 
the  plants  should 
receive  a  good  water¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ting  the  ball  of  soil, 
and  they  may  then 
bs  introduced  to  a 
temperature  of  about 
55  degs.  at  night. 
When  new  growths 
are  sufficiently  long 
enough,  they  should 
havo  the  support  of 
a  stick,  so  that  an 
even  specimen  is 
produced.  When  the  formation  of  the  plant 
is  secured  these  Polyantha  Roses  are  best  left 
unfettered  by  sticks,  os  their  natural  habit  of 
growth  is  far  more  effective  than  a  formally 
trained  specimen. 

Priming  newly  planted  climbing  Roses.— 

As  a  constant  reader  or  Oakiiksinii  Iluhtkatkii,  and  to 
which  I  am  obliged  (or  a  lot  of  valuablo  hints,  1  ahall  he 
glad  If  you  will  (tire  me  the  following  information.  I 
planted,  a  fortnight  ago,  two  climbing  Rose*—  Ard’i  Rover 
and  Kaieorin  A.  Victoria— In  a  border  against  wall  In  a 
oool  greenhouse.  When  should  they  be  pruned  for  the 
first  time?  Should  they  be  pruned  slightly  or  hard  back 
to  produce  growth  from  the  bottom  ?— Narhkktii. 

[Having  the  glass  protection  you  may  safely 
prune  the  above  Roses  earlier  than  would  bo 
advisable  if  planted  outdoors.  February  would 
bo  a  good  time.  Cut  them  back  to  within  about 
1  foot  of  their  base  at  this,  their  first,  pruning. 
Afterwards  retain  all  new,  well-ripened  wood 
poSsibl®  9 1  Ailtlie  plants  develop  one  or  two  of 
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the  oldest  growths  should  be  removed  each 
season  almost  level  to  the  ground,  then  now 
wood  is  obtained,  which  always  yields  the  best 
blossoms  the  following  season,  anil  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  maintained  in  a  vigorous  condition  ] 

Blight  on  Rose  ( Rose).— I  cannot  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  curious  growth  on  the 
stem  of  your  Rose.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  it 
were  the  work  of  ono  of  the  gall-mites.  I 
have  very  carefully  examined  it  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  but  have  failed  to  find  any  mites,  neither 
cm  I  find  any  fungus.  I  gather  from  your 
letter  Hint  other  shoots  are  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  If  they  are,  1  should  cut  thorn  ofl'  and 
burn  them  at  once.  If  the  plant  is  attacked 
next  season  in  the  same  way,  kindly  send  up  a 
specimen  as  soon  os  you  notice  it. — G.  S.  8. 

Climbing  Roses  with  long  growths.-A  year 
fixo  I  planted  some  climbing  Rmimi  -In-Uiilirig  Crimson 
Rambler,  Mme.  Berard,  ami  \V.  A.  Richardson— against 
my  house,  and  they  have  thrown  up  long  shoots  up  to 
li>  feet  in  height.  Should  these  lie  shortened,  or  will 
lateral  shoots  ho  made  nest  year  if  I  leave  them  as  they 
are?  1  wish  the  plants  to  cover  tile  house  closely  and  not 
to  be  scraggy. — It.  W.  1,. 

[Your  plants  have  evidently  been  well  looked 
after  as  regards  tho  preparation  of  the  soil 
previous  to  planting,  and  next  summer  you  will 
lie  rewarded  with  a  fine  display  of  blossom.  If 
these  115  feet  growths  are  firm  and  well  ripened 
you  will  not  need  to  shorten  them  at  all,  except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  a  few  incite)  of  their  extreme  cn  Is. 
If  thoy  piss  through  tho  winter  uninjured,  you 
will  do  woll  to  spread  thorn  out  up  in  the  wall 
in  n  palmate  fashion,  then  the  literal  growths, 
which  usually  terminate  with  a  flower,  are  more 
readily  induced  to  break  out.  We  take  it  that 
tlioso  long  growths  woro  produced  last  season, 
so  that  there  aro  probably  somo  of  the  original 
growths  upon  tho  plants.  In  March  these,  or 
at  least  ono  or  two  of  them,  may  bo  cut  bard 
back,  and  bv  go  doing  you  should  obtain  somo 
new  shoots  for  tho  following  season.  You  may 
still  furthor  assist  tho  plants  to  make  new  wood 
if,  after  blossoming,  you  cut  out,  say,  one  of  tho 
long  growths  that  liavo  borne  tho  (lowers,  pro¬ 
serving  tho  most  vigorous  for  another  year,  for 
they  should  blossom  well  yet  another  season 
by  shortening  the  laterals  to  about  an  inch  of 
the  main  growth.  After  tho  second  year  these 
long  growth)  becomo  exhausted,  and  their  places 
should  lie  taken  by  younger  and  more  vigorous 
wood.] 

Climbing  Roses  bare  at  the  bottom.— I  have 
two  Roues  oil  my  house  which  are  suffering  from  the  very 
thing  complalncl  of  in  an  article  In  a  recent  number 
concerning  "Thinning  Out  Climbing  Rosea.'1  They  have 
runup  nearly  It  feel,  and  are  unite  bare  at  the  bottom. 
Their  names  are  W.  A.  Richardson  and  I, 'Ideal.  They 
flower  well,  lint  most  of  the  blooms  are  out  of  reach, 
except  hy  a  ladder.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  I 
could  cut  them  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  hose.  1 
hear,  however,  that  these  two  Roses  do  not  like  the 
knife.  They  are  in  a  very  exposed  north-west  aspect, and 
suffer  a  great  deal  from  gales  in  the  winter.  They  have 
I  Mien  planted  about  three  or  four  years,  hut  have  grown 
\ cry  rampant.— ItKnKiiAMsrKU. 

[When  it  is  said  that  certain  Rosea  resent  the 
knife,  that  remark  has  reference  to  the  new 
growths  produced  each  season.  These  should 
always  be  retained  almost  their  ontiro  length. 
Rut  there  aro  times  when  a  good  hard  pruning 
is  not  only  advisable  but  necessary  if  one  would 
have  a  wall  well  covered.  As  regards  the  speci¬ 
mens  you  refer  to,  it  would  lie  ns  well  to  cut 
away  at  least  ono  of  the  main  growths  within  a 
few  inches  of  tho  ground,  but  it  would  lie  a  rash 
proceeding  to  cut  all  such  growths  hack  in  ono 
season.  We  prefer  rather  to  do  the  work 
gradually,  taking  ono  in  hand  oaoh  season.  The 
present  is  a  very  good  time  to  do  this.  Tho 
growth  opera  toil  upon  should  lie  smeared  over 
with  a  little  tar,  painter’s  knotting,  or  paint. 
This  growth  will  not  start  again  very  ipnokly, 
but  in  oourso  of  time  new  shoots  will  break  out 
that  will  provido  the  branches  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  specimen.  Tho  trouble  of  having 
bare  climbers  would  not  occur  if  planters  would 
harden  tlioir  hearts  and  prune  back  the  plants 
within  a  foot  of  tho  ground  the  first  season  of 
planting,  but  usually  they  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  obtain  bloom  that  they  are  oblivious  of  tho 
plant's  future  well-being  ] 

Arranging  a  small  Rose  garden 
( It »> toil). — As  you  already  grow  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  and  Monthly  Roses,  wo  presume  you 
would  prefer  Tel  Roses.  \Ve  should  certainly 
advise  a  bed  of  a  kind,  especially  as  tho  beds 
nre  so  very  small.  Taking  the  centre  bed  first, 
which  is  4A  feot  in  diameter,  this  would  require 
soi’itn  plants,  and  you  could  not  selecKa  better 
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variety  than  Marie  Van  Houtto  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Tho  four  quarter  circle  beds,  each  7  feet 
by  2  feot,  would  take  eight  plants  each.  Tho 
varieties  wo  advise  are  Marie  d'Orleans,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Yiscountess  Folkestone,  and  Mme. 
Larabard.  For  the  two  oblong  beds,  S  feot  by 
3  feet,  twelve  dwarf  plants  would  be  needed, 
and  in  their  case  we  should  recommend  you  to 
plant  Caroline  Testout  and  Camoens.  In  our 
opinion  the  long  border,  00  feot  by  o  feet,  would 
look  best  if  some  nine  circles  of  Roses  were 
planted,  allowing  2  feet  of  space  between  each 
circle.  These  circles  would  thus  bo  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  would  take  seven  plants.  You 
might  roservo  tho  space  between  the  circles  for 
a  few  good  clumps  of  Carnations  or  Daffodils. 
A  pillar  Rose  introduced  between  each  circle 
would  tend  to  relieve  tho  border  of  flatness. 
As  you  do  not  desire  half-standards,  Longwnrth 
Rambler,  Aimdo  Vibert,  or  Alister  Stella  Gray 
would  bo  most  suitable  for  this.  The  varieties 
recommended  for  tho  circles  would  bo  as  follows, 
taking  them  in  (lie  order  us  given:  Augustine 
Guiuoisseau,  Gusla’o  Regis,  Mme.  Abel 
Cliateuay,  Gruss  an  Toplitz,  Mine.  Hoste,  La 
Franco,  Souv.  do  Malmaisun,  Grace  Darling, 
and  Marquise  Litta. 


0HRY8ANTHHMUM8. 

SOM  U  OK  THE  NEWEST  EXHIBITION 
Si  IRTS. 

Tiik  chief  point  of  quality  in  a  Chrysanthemum 
is  its  value  as  an  exhibition  flower.  Size,  which 
embraces  both  breadth  and  doptli,  is  ono  of  tho 
first  considerations,  and  unless  a  now  sort  Ins 
size  tlioro  is  little  chance  of  it  receiving  the 
coveted  award  of  merit  or  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate.  Other  points  aro  form,  colour,  solidity, 
and  finish,  eaoli  of  which  is  duly  considered  by 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  floral 
committee  when  miking  an  award.  A  very 
largo  and  handsome  flower  i)  Lily  Mountforil, 
which  some  growers  regard  as  ono  of  the  very 
best  introductions  of  the  season,  so  far.  It  is  a 
largo  flower,  with  long  florets  of  great  breadth, 
incurving  at  the  ends.  The  colour  is  rose-pink, 
with  white  reverse.  As  tho  bloom  finisho*,  l  lie 
last  few  rows  of  florets  nre  fieoly  suffused  white. 
This  lias  received  a  F  C  C.  Mrs  .1.  L. 
McKellar  is  a  largo,  loosely  incurved  flowor, 
with  long  petals  of  medium  width,  the  o  dour 
lieing  a  lovely  flesh  pink  on  a  rich  errant  ground. 
A  welcome  addition  to  tho  richly -coloured 
.lapanmo  is  Ernest  Rctsworth,  a  large  (lower  of 
rich  amaranth  -  purplo,  with  silvery  •  white 
reverse.  Tho  petals  aro  fairly  1  mg  nn  1  broad, 
tho  lower  ones  slightly  incurving.  S  uite  have 
regarded  this  now  soil  as  too  in  alt  resembling 
the  popular  l’ride  of  Madford,  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  tho  two  sorts,  tho 
colour  of  the  now  vatiety,  especially  front  lalo 
buds,  lieing  particularly  rich.  The  coveted 
F.C.C.  has  been  given  it.  A  very  refined  flower 
is  The  Princes),  no  dilliculty  being  experienced 
in  making  un  award  of  a  F.C.C.,  judging  by  tho 
number  of  points  which  the  blooms  gained.  It 
is  a  large  flower  with  very  long  medium-sized 
ilorets  which  twist  and  curl  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  and  when  opening  do  so  in  whorl-like 
form,  which  is  peculiar  to  blooms  of  Florence 
Molynetix.  The  colour  is  creamy-whito,  tho 
centro  of  the  flower  being  a  very  pile  straw 
colour.  Sydney  Rrunning  is  a  largo  -lapaucao 
flower  of  poor  form,  but  of  n  useful  and  telling 
colour  of  terra-cotta-crimson,  with  gold  reverse. 
In  the  Japanese  variety  Vicar  of  Ixiathorhoad 
we  have  an  excellent  exhibition  flower,  with 
very  long,  twisted,  and  curled  florets  of  splendid 
substance,  building  up  a  flower  of  largo  sizo  and 
unusual  solidity.  Lovely  rich  canary- yellow, 
with  a  deeper  shade  in  tho  centro,  is  a  good 
description  of  its  colour,  and  to  this  variety  a 
F.C.C.  was  credited.  Contrasting  in  form  with 
tho  last  named  is  a  largo,  loose,  incurved- 
Japanese  named  Mrs.  Gray  Smith,  having 
broad  petals  incurving  at  the  points.  The 
colour  in  thiscaso  is  orange-yellow,  doepoiiing  at 
tho  baso  of  the  florets.  An  award  of  merit  was 
given.  A  striking  lemon-yellow  Japanese  flower 
is  Rev.  Douglas,  with  long,  drooping,  twisting 
and  curling  narrow  florets.  Although  a  good 
bloom,  there  appears  to  bo  a  want  of  grace  about 
this  flower  which  gained  a  F.C.C.  In  a  variety 
named  General  Ruller  we  have  a  large,  massive 
blgont  of  incurved -Japanese  form,  flowers  from 


early  buds  being  very  rough  and  devoid  of 
beauty.  Blooms  from  later  buds,  however,  were 
distinctly  better,  having  long,  broad,  tightly- 
incurved  florets  of  a  golden-buff  colour,  the 
insido  of  the  florets  being  of  a  crimson  colour. 
A  unique  finish  to  the  blooms  was  given  by  the 
crimson  tinted  coatre.  Award  of  merit. 
Another  incurved- Japanese  of  high  quality,  and 
receiving  in  this  case  a  F.C.C.,  is  Master  K. 
Seymour,  with  very  broad  incurved  petals. 
Nankeen-buff  with  crimson  inside  the  florets 
describes  the  colour  as  near  as  possible. 
Matthew  Smith  is  a  large,  ragged-looking 
Japanese  flower  with  long,  broad  petals  of  a 
bronzy-yellow,  tinted  crimson. 

Other  sorts  of  sterling  quality  were  tho  Earl 
of  Arran,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese  exhibition  sorts.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  new 
yellow  Mutual  Friend  (Mme.  Von  Andre),  the 
e  dour  —  pale  c  in  ary- yellow — being  very  chaste 
and  refilled,  while  tho  long,  fairly  broad  petals 
m  ike  a  handsome  drooping  flower.  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton  is  a  grand  flower,  and  is  sure  to  figure  on 
ninny  st  mils  anot  her  season.  When  this  variety 
was  placed  before  the  floral  committee  each 
flower  had  a  ha  d  centre,  which,  however,  xvas 
hardly  noticeable  amid  tho  numerous  pretty  and 
neatly  incurving  Japanese  florets.  It  is  a  bloom 
of  groat  depth  and  liroadth,  and  is  almost  pure 
white.  An  uiiiquo  Japanese  flower  is  Amber, 
and  although  not  over  largo,  very  striking  ; 
although  tho  petals  aro  fairly  long  and  erect, 
they  appear  to  lack  tho  substance  ono  would 
desire.  Clear  ochre-yellow  describes  its  colour. 
A  flower  not  unlike  Nivoum  is  Dueen  of  tho 
Exe,  developing  rather  largo  blooms,  with  broad 
florets  of  a  puro  and  glistening  white.  Amy 
Eiisoll  is  a  soft  rosy-mauve  Japancso  sort ;  tho 
flowers  are  of  medium  sizo,  and  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  grouping.  Duo  good  incurved  of 
capital  form  lias  been  staged  under  tho  name  i  f 
Matlhow  Russell  ;  the  colour  is  a  roddish- 
bronzo,  and  it  appears  to  ho  one  of  easy  culture. 

E.  <1. 


BROKER  TIME  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 
Tiikrk  is  a  variety  of  opinions  amongst  groweis 
of  Chrysanthemums  as  to  which  is  tho  best  tin.o 
to  insort  cuttings.  There  is  no  hard-and-fait 
line,  as  it  often  happens  that  cuttings  of  somo 
varieties  cannot  be  hail  when  desired.  Some 
varieties  are  so  slow  in  the  production  of  cut¬ 
tings  that  os  much  as  a  month  sometimes  elapse  s 
before  cuttings  can  be  iusertod.  Nei’ertholear, 
good  blooms  can  lie  had  from  such  plants  that 
have  boon  struck  later.  Much,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  object  tho  plants  aro  eulli* 
vated  for  ;  therefore  this  should  he  borne  in 
mind  when  preparing  tho  cuttings.  Tho  pio- 
duction  of  large  flowers  is  now  the  systum  moit 
largely  adopted,  the  rage  for  sizo  I  icing  on  tie 
increase.  With  this  objoct  in  view,  any  tin  e 
front  about  the  llllli  of  December  till  the  sail  u 
date  in  January  is  suitable  for  putting  in  cut¬ 
tings.  When  the  cutting's  can  ho  had  tho  early 
part  of  Decomber  is  desirable,  as  more  timo  is 
then  allowed  for  steady  growth  in  a  cool  tain- 
poraturo  instead  of  resorting  to  a  warm  ntmof- 
phore.  Growths  so  made  have  the  best  possible 
chaneo  of  becoming  woll  ripened.  Some 

(growers  prefer  to  strike  tho  cuttings  in  bottom- 
icat  us  late  as  February  or  March,  hut  plants 
treated  in  this  manner  never  produce  such 
high-class  blooms  as  those  that  are  raised 
earlier,  for  tho  reason  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  their  proper  development  during 
tho  various  stages  of  their  growth.  This 
defect  is  more  clearly  soen  in  tho  soft,  sappy 
stems  of  plants  struck  late,  moro  especially 
when  the  cultivator  resides  in  tho  north  of 
England,  where  the  different  growths  arc 
formed  much  later  than  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties.  The  wood  of  late  struck  plant s  never 
ripen)  thoroughly,  and  unlois  this  is  tho  case  il 
is  useless  to  expect  blooms  of  flic  finest  quality. 
Another  objection  to  late  propagation  is  the 
spice  required  to  preserve  tho  old  stools  for  the 
production  of  cuttings  for  two  months  longer 
than  is  necessary  when  early  propagation  is 
adopted.  The  cuttings,  too,  are  in  a  much 
better  state  at  the  date  named  than  thoy  will 
lie  two  months  later,  as  thoy  are  almost  sure  to 
liecomu  drawn  and  weakened,  which  much 
interferes  with  their  future  welfare.  A  good 
start  is  of  much  importance,  anil  a  check  to  the 
ijil^ijill^lify form  is  detrimental  to  their 
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welfare.  Another  source  of  trouble  to  growers, 
principally  in  the  south  of  England,  is 
.the  production  of  flower-buds  instead  of 
growth  shoots  during  April  and  May.  This 
is  caused,  generally,  by  striking  the  cuttings 
in  November,  which  is  too  early  when  large 
blooms  arc  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator. 
The  cuttings  of  the  weakest  growing  kinds 
should  be  put  in  first,  as  by  commencing  with 
those  more  time  is  allowed  for  a  steady  growth. 
The  propagation  of  more  robust  kinds  should  be 
deferred  until  the  last. 

For  trained  specimen  plants  to  attain  a  large 
size  the  early  part  of  December  is  the  best 
time  for  propagation,  as  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  such  plants  should  have  a  long  season  of 
growth.  For  the  production  of  bush  plants, 
from  tho  end  of  .January  to  early  in  February 
will  be  soon  enough  to  strike  cuttings.  Pom¬ 
pons  aro  so  useful  for  tho  decoration  of  tho 
conservatory  or  even  when  grown  for  largo 
blooms,  that  a  thoroughly  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  Chrysanthemums  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  them.  When  exhibiting  is  the  ohject  in 
view,  tho  end  of  December  or  early  in  January 
answers  best  for  their  propagation,  but  for 
decoration  only,  tho  end  of  January  or  early  in 
February  will  be  soon  enough. 


TWO  ENGLISH- RAISED  JAPANESE 
VARIETIES. 

Tn k  time  when  tho  Chrysanthemum  specialist 
looked  to  French  raisers  for  all  the  good  things 
in  the  way  of  Japanese  flowers  is  fast  passing 
away,  owing  to  tho  excellence  of  novelties 
rais-d  by  English  growers.  Climatic  conditions, 
which,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  were  regarded 
as  absolutely  precluding  the  possibility  of  lieing 
able  to  satisfactorily  cross-fertilise  the  Uhrysan- 
Iheinum,  are  now  surmounted,  and  there  is 
alroady  in  the  field  quite  a  number  of  raisers 
who  have  achieved  notoriety  in  this  respect. 
The  first  of  the  two  sorts  portrayed  here  is  Edith 
Nhrimpton,  one  of  tho  host  representatives 
of  the  ineurvcd-Japnneso  type  of  bloom.  It  is  a 
large,  massive,  ami  compact  flower,  with  innu¬ 
merable  curling  and  incurved  florets  of  good 
width  and  splendid  substance.  It  is  u  lovely 
white  with  a  greenish  centre,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  when  it  gets  into  the  bands  of  exhibition 
growers  in  the  ensuing  season  it  will  play  a  lead¬ 


Chrysanthcmum  May  Neville. 


ing  part  in  many  prize  stands.  To  see  tho  blooms 
at  their  heat  the  plant  should  bo  pinched  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  second  crown-buds  retained. 
The  habit  is  fairly  dwarf  and  stunly— Tho 
other  variety  is  May  Nevillo,  whielf  quic] 
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impresses  one  with  its  splendid  proportions.  It 
is  an  immense  Japanese  flower,  with  long,  very 
broad  florets,  slightly  curling  and  incurving  at 
the  ends,  throwing  back  and  revealing  the 
inside  colouring  of  rosy-cerise.  The  reverse  is 
palo  gold,  and  the  florets  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower  aro  also  of  a  lovely  golden  colour, 
giving  a  distinctly  pleasing  finish.  When 
fully  developed  the  bloom  is  one  of  splen¬ 
did  depth  and  breadth,  and  a  point  in  favour 
of  the  plant  is  that  it  is  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
These  novolt ies  were  raised  by  Mr.  W. 
Seward,  of  Hanwell,  who  has  also  staged 
before  the  floral  committees  of  the  R.ll.S. 
and  N.C.S.  other  superb  examples  of  his  pkill 
ns  a  raiser. 


above  selection  we  have  carefully  considered 
tho  fact  that  tho  peculiarities  of  your  posi¬ 
tion  have  a  tendency  to  make  your  plants 
late.  From  the  fact  that  among  those  already 
in  your  collection  are  plants  known  for 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  growers  aro  busy 
taking  cuttings  or  getting  new  sorts  to  adil 
to  their  collection.  A  weakly  cutting  cannot 
make  a  robust  plant,  and  as  new  sorts  are 
very  much  forced  the  cuttings  will  need 
considerable  caro  to  get  them  giadually  har¬ 
dened  off  and  acclimatised.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  I  should  select  all  my  cuttings  from 
plants  growing  in  the  open  ground,  or  pimply 
lifted  and  placed  in  cool-houses  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  blooms.  In  tho 
open  ground  the  plants  need  closely  watch¬ 
ing  in  mild,  wet  seasons,  for  tho  slugs  eat  off 
the  yourg  shoots  almost  before  they  push 
out  of  the  soil.  This  is  tho  reason  why  so 
many  old  stools  dieoff  during  the  winter. 
Those  who  have  any  choice  varieties  in  the 
open  should  dust  round  tho  stems  with 
soot  anil  lime.  Old  pot- stools  that  havo 
done  flowering  in  tho  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  should  ho  cut  down  and  placed 
in  cold-frames,  close  to  the  glass,  where 
the  cuttings  will  come  far  stionger  than  if 
left  in  heated  houses  far  from  the  glass.  I  find 
that  cuttings  strike  root  and  make  hotter 
plants  if  kept  cool  than  if  forced  with  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  J.  Groom,  (lo*port. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums -two  dozen  beat 
decorative  varieties  (A.  I,’.  A'.)— We 
quite  understand  tho  kind  of  flowers  you  need, 
those  of  small  to  medium  sizo  being  the  best  for 
your  purpose.  The  vari¬ 
eties  recommended  are 
noted  for  their  even 
form  and  pleasing  finish 
when  grown  with  care. 
Tho  following  Japanese 
kinds  may  bo  grown  with 
every  confidence,  and 
should,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  ho  in 
blossom  during  the  early 
days  of  November :  An¬ 
nie  Clibran,  soft  rose- 
pink  ;  liambina,  pale 
rosy-pink  ;  Rortier  Ren- 
datler,  yellow,  shaded 
red ;  Etoile  do  Feu, 
bright  orange-red  ;  Klon¬ 
dike,  rich  yellow  ;  0.  J. 
(Quintus,  mauve  -  pink  ; 
White  Quintus,  puro 
white ;  Source  d’Or, 
orange  ;  Yellow  Source 
d'Or,  rich  goldon  •  yel¬ 
low  ;  Mme.  Louise  Le¬ 
roy,  snow  -  white  ;  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  rich  canary- 
yellow  ;  Gladys  Roult, 
pure  white  ;  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  white ;  .James 
Salter,  mauve  -  pink  ; 
Eteit  Mitchell,  bronzy- 
yellow  ;  Margot,  salmon- 
cerise  ;  and  Mrs.  George 
Hill,  creamy  -  primroso. 
You  cannot  very  wel[  do 
without  the  throe  in¬ 
curved  sorts :  Mrs. 

Georgo  Rundle,  white; 
Mr.  George  Glenny,  soft 
yellow;  and  Golden  Georgo  Glenny,  rich 
yellow.  Four  good  l’ompons  are  :  Mile.  Elise 
Porclan,  silvory  -  pink  ;  William  Westlako, 
rich  canary-yellow  ;  Pygmalion,  carmine-rose  ; 

‘  (ante,  blush-pink.  In  making  the 


Chrysanthemum  Ivlith  Shrimpton.  Proin  a  photograph 
in  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones's  nursery  at  Irfnisham. 


their  fairly  early  display,  and  that  you  havo 
been  unsuccessful  in  getting  them  into  flower  in 
time,  tho  above-mentioned  sorts  should  he  in 
good  form  by  the  first  wcok  in  November.  If 
the  plants  havo  not  made  a  natural  break  by 
tho  first  week  in  April,  pinch  out  tho  point  of 
each  shoot,  and  grow  on  tho  strongest  of  tho 
resulting  shoots.  This  latter  fact  should  assist 
you. 

Three  Incurved  Chrysanthemums.— What 
is  the  approximate  height  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
Annie  • have,  Mme.  J.  .Stei  le,  ami  The  Kgi ptinn  t  Hat  e 
above  broad  or  narrow  lloreU,  ami  which  hurt  (llrst  er 
second  crown)  should  he  secured  lo  ensure  line  blooms  in 
November?— I  noitekii. 

[Of  the  three  incurved  vaiieties  mentioned  in 
your  enquiry,  Annie  G.  Lore  is  a  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  typo  of  tho  Chrysanthemum.  Tho 
florets  arc  of  medium  width,  picltily  shaped, 
anil  build  up  a  bloom  of  true  incurved  form. 
The  colour  is  white,  suffused  and  tinted  pink, 
and  the  plant  rarely  exceeds  4  fret  in  height. 
Propagate  in  January,  leaving  tho  plant  to 
make  a  natural  break,  afterwards  retaining 
first  crown-buds.  The  Egyptian  has  been  in 
commerce  for  some  time  now,  and  has  rarely 
boon  exhibited  as  an  incurved  bloom  owing  to 
its  coarse  character.  It  is  an  immenso  bloom 
for  an  incurved,  and  has  very  broad,  massive- 
looking  petals  of  groat  substance.  Cuttings 
should  lie  inserted  as  soon  as  passible,  and  the 
plants,  when  nicely  established,  should  he 
pinched  in  mid-March.  From  this  point  take 
up  the  strongest  individual  growth,  leaving  this 
to  break  naturally  next  time,  taking  up  three 
shoots  and  retaining  what  would  l>e  second 
“  crown  "-buds  when  thoy  develop.  Tho  colour 
is  dark  mahogany-rod.  Height  between  3  feet 
and  4  feet.  The  other  is  unknown  to  us,  and 
wo  should  like  to  know  where  you  have  scon 
blooms  of  tho  variety.] 

Chrysanthemums,  midseason,  outdoors.— 

1  grow  fifty  or  sixty  different  Chrysanthemums  out-of- 
doors—  Avnlntirhp,  Source  d'Or,  etc,  They  bloom  magni¬ 
ficently,  but  grow  quite  (1  feet  high.  What  shoidd  I  do  to 
them  to  keep  them  about  3  feet  high  ?  They  are  grown 
from  start  to  finish  out-of-doors,  as  f  have  no  glass.— 
Ruoosa. 

[The  only  cause  to  which  wo  can  attribute 
your  plants  attaining  a  height  of  (i  feet  outdoors 
ib  to  tho  richness  of  the  garden  soil,  together 
with  the  too  free  use  of  the  water-pot  during  the 
summer  months.  The  two  sorts  mentioned  in 
your  query — viz.,  Avalanche  and  Soureo  d'Or — 
are  comparatively  dwarf  plants,  and  when 
grown  in  pots  and  flowered  on  terminal  buds 
rapsjly  exceed-  a  height  of  4  foot.  For  ys*r 
plantsao 'macn  zne1  height  of  C  foot  is  a  matter 
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of  surprise  to  us.  As  you  want  to  know  how  to 
keep  the  growths  down  to  about  3  feet,  we 
would  suggest  the  following  method  of  culture. 
We  should  not  put  in  cuttings  until  the  spring, 
and  the  result  of  this  late  propagation  will 
assist  in  attaining  the  object  you  desire.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  no  matter  at  what  period 
the  cuttings  were  inserted,  these,  when  rooted 
and  about  G  inches  high,  should  have  the  point 
of  the  shoots  pinched  out,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  new  shoots  afterwards  developing  grown  on. 
This  pinching  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
every  8  inches  to  10  inches  of  growth,  tho  last 
“pinching"  being  done  towards  the  end  of 
.Tune.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  nice 
bushy  specimens,  und  also  ensure  the  period  of 
dowering  being  rather  earlier  than  usual.  There 
is  one  other  method,  and  this  has  been  adopted 
by  growers  of  plants  for  grouping.  Cut  back 
the  plant  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  base— not 
so  low  down  as  the  well-ripened  or  hard  wood— 
and  grow  on  all  shoots  of  a  sturdy  kind  after¬ 
wards  developing.  By  these  means  the  plants 
are  kept  beautifully  dwarf,  although  the  display 
is  not  so  profuse  in  its  character  as  with  the 
former  method  of  culture.  Sorts  such  as  those 

Jou  name  should  bo  cut  back  about  the  10th  of 
une,  this  leaving  sufficient  time  for  buds  to 
develop  and  givo  blooms  by  the  middle  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season.] 


AZALEAS. 

Azaleas,  with  fair  treatment  and  reasonable 
attention  to  their  well-being,  never  fail  to  do 
well  and  to  outlive  the  greater  portion  of  other 
hard-wooded  plants  grown  in  pots  ;  in  fact, 
Azaleas  are  amongst  the  longest  lived  of  the 
various  tribes  of  greenhouse  plants.  In  several 
large  collections  that  are  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  tho  market  growers  near  London,  many  of 
the  specimens  are  known  to  be  fifty  years  old. 
They  consist  mostly  of  tho  old  white  indica 
alba  and  Fielder’s  White,  which  is  only  slightly 
different  from  the  original  sort.  Tho  plants  in 
question  are  as  full  of  vigour  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  ever  to  have  been.  They  make  shoots 
from  8  inches  to  15  inches  in  length  annually, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  which  fail  to  flower. 
The  whole  of  the  flowers  are  cut  with  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  of  wood  attached.  Many 
of  the  plants  run  from  7  feet  in  height  to  9  feet 
or  10  feet  in  diameter,  though  they  are 
subjected  to  hard  forcing  every  year,  coming 
into  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  November  ana 
onward  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  As  soon  as  all  the  flowers  are  cut, 
the  plants  are  started  into  growth  in  heat  and 
kept  there  until  the  buds  are  os  big  and  plump 
os  large  Apple  pips,  after  which,  to  prevent 
their  blooming  before  the  flowers  are  wanted, 
the  houses  are  either  thrown  open  or  the  plants 
are  moved  to  tho  open  air.  But  when  tho 
latter  course  is  followed  with  plants  that  are 
foroed  to  come  in  early,  and  which  are  after 
wards  kept  for  six  months  under  gloss  with  fire 
heat  until  the  weather  comes  hot,  it  has  t 
widely  different  effect  to  that  which  follows 
when  plants  that  do  not  bloom  until  the  end  of 
the  winter  or  in  spring  are  put  out  either  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  out  of  bloom  or  whilst  the 
young  wood  and  loaves  are  both  soft,  and  the 
ripening  process  has  not  commenced.  Yet  this 
is  the  way  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Azaleas 
are  treated.  The  outcome  of  this  barbarous 
exposure  of  plants  that  have  flowered  at  the 
end  of  winter  or  in  spring,  when,  to  do  justice 
to  them,  all  the  time  that  intervenes  between 
their  going  out  of  bloom  and  the  close  of  summer 
they  should  bo  in  a  genial  growing  temperature 
under  glass,  is  that  Azaleas  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  unhappy-looking  things  to  be  soen  in  most 
gardens.  One  of  the  results  of  thus  turning  out 
the  plants  directly  the  danger  from  frost  is 
over  or  Boon  after  is  that  they  never  attain  the 
size  they  should,  although  the  annual  growth  is 
not  sufficient  to  admit  of  much  in  the  way  of 
cutting,  unless  tho  flowers  are  taken  off  with  a 
scrap  of  wood  that  makes  them  all  but  useless. 

Another  source  of  weakness  that  Azaleas,  in 
common  with  moat  other  hard-wooded  plants, 
suffer  from  is  want  of  sufficient  nutriment.  In 
the  case  of  pot-plants  of  the  numerous  kinds 
that  bear  partial  shaking  out  and  repotting 
annually,  the  old  material  which  has  become 
exhausted  is  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of  and 
its  place  supplied  by  new.  Witlp-Ajaleas  and 
other  things  of  a  like  description  /the  natere  i: 
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which  is  such  that  they  will  not  submit  to  be 
treated  in  this  way,  tHe ''roots  remain  for  years 
in  the  same  soil,  and  unless  something  is  done 
to  make  up  for  what  the  roots  extract  from  it, 
the  whole  becomes  so  poor  that  tho  plants 
cannot  do  more  than  exist  in  it.  This  especi¬ 
ally  is  what  takes  place  with  old  specimens  that, 
after  being  put  into  pots  as  large  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  give  them,  shortly  become  dependent 
on  what  they  receive  in  the  shape  of  manure  in 
some  form.  That  old  Azaleas  can  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  full  of  strength  and  vigour 
has  been  proved  with  specimens  that  havo 
I  remained  undisturbed  in  the  same  soil  for  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  made 
as  much  wood  as  when  they  were  young.  J’eat 
of  even  the  best  quality  is  not  rich  enough  to 
enable  Azaleas  to  make  the  growth  they  should 
do.  The  assistance  that  is  required  in  this  way 
to  either  get  young  Azaleas  on  quickly  or  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  old  plants  is  much  more 
than  seems  to  bo  generally  supposed.  When 
ordinary  manure-water  is  used  for  old  specimens 
it  should  be  given  once  a  week  during  the  time 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  and  up  to 
the  time  the  wood  is  approaching  a  hard, 
mature  condition  and  the  buds  are  prominent. 
After  this  stage  has  been  reached  it  is  doubtful 
if  manure  in  any  shape  does  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  G. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Roman  Hyaolnths  falling.— I  shall  feel  grate¬ 
ful  If  tho  following  query  is  answered  in  Uardkxing.  I 
potted  some  Roman  Hyacinths  in  September,  put  them 
outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  covered  them  for  some 
weeks,  then  brought  them  into  the  greenhouse.  They  are 
now  blooming,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  above  the  sol). 
Is  the  fault  in  the  bulbs  or  in  the  treatment?  The  Paper- 
white  Narcissi,  which  have  had  the  same  soil  and  treat¬ 
ment,  are  flowering  well.— 8.  T. 

(You  have  evidently  brought  the  bulbs  into  the  house 
before  sufficient  roots  were  made.  Without  abundance  of 
roots  it  is  impossible  for  the  spikes  to  develop  properly.) 

Palm  unhealthy.— I  have  a  small  Palm  which  is 
attacked  by  some  animal,  and  I  enclose  specimen  leaf. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  tho  Palm  to  get  rid  of  it? 
— F  Stobart. 

(Your  Palm  has  been  attacked  by  scale.  Syringe  it  care¬ 
fully  with  a  solution  of  soft-soap  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
allowed  to  cool.  Your  Fuchsia  has  been  attacked  by 
thrips  for  which  fumigation  is  the  best  remedy.  Dr 
the  plants  off,  then  pot  in  the  spring  when  growtl 
commences. ) 

Acacia  Riceana  —  Acacia  Riceana,  of 
which  an  illustration  appeared  on  page  519, 
though  only  suited  for  greenhouse  culture  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles,  will  grow 
in  tho  open  without  protection  under  the  genial 
atmospheric  conditions  that  exist  along  our 
south-western  seaboard.  I  know  of  a  healthy 
young  specimen  about  G  feet  in  height  whoso 
drooping,  slender  bronchlets  are  loaded  with 
blossom  in  the  opening  days  of  March.  In  the 
same  garden  other  greenhouse  Acacias  flourish, 
A.  dealbata,  whioh  usually  flowers  in  February, 
having  grown  into  a  tree  25  feet  in  height, 
while  A.  verticillata  is  a  pyramid  of  sulphur  in 
April,  and  A.  longifolia  is  also  in  vigorous 
health.  In  a  neighbouring  garden  A.  armata 
has  formed  a  fine  bush  7  feet  in  height  and  9  feet 
in  diameter.  The  growth  mode  by  some  of 
these  Acacias  in  the  open  is  astonishing,  exam 
pies  often  gaining  5  feet  to  G  feet  in  height  in  a 
single  year.—  8.  W.  F. 

Dlosma,  cultivation  of.— Will  you  kindly  Rive 
me  the  name  of  the  encloeed  neon  ted  plant,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  how  to  Increase  it  ?—  Norfolk. 

[A  species  of  Dioama,  but  from  the  piece  sent 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  one,  though  very 
probably  it  is  Diosma  vulgaris.  All  tho  Diosmas 
are  small  Heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  and  requiring  in  this  country  greon- 
house  treatment.  They  flower,  os  a  rule, 
during  the  spring  months,  and  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  blooming  is  over  any  Btraggling 
branches  should  be  shortened  back,  and  directly 
the  young  shoots  break  out  from  these  cut-back 
portions  the  plants  should  be  repotted,  using  a 
compost  consisting  principally  of  sandy  peat. 
The  potting  must  oe  firmly  done,  and  the 
drainage  effective,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  very 
injurious,  and  at  the  same  time  drought  is 
equally  detrimental.  In  tho  summer  they  may 
be  stood  out-of-doors  ;  indeed,  given  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Epacris  and  many  greenhouse 
Heaths.  The  plant  in  question  can  be  struck 
from  cuttings  formed  of  the  young  shoots,  about 


is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  carrying  this 
out,  and  under  favourable  conditions  will  root 
in  two  or  three  months.  They  must  then  bo . 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  It  is  necessary  to  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  occasionally  when  growing 
in  order  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.] 

Tecoma  Smlthl.— I  have  a  couple  of  the  above 
plants  ;  one  is  2  feet  high,  the  other  a  little  smaller.  The 
larger  one  looks  os  if  it  were  dying— all  the  leaves  have 
gone  brown  and  are  dropping  off.  According  to  the 
seedsmen's  directions,  all  have  been  kept  as  should  be,  but 
no  sign  of  flowering,  which  they  say  should  be  now.  Is 
this  the  usual  habit  of  the  plant,  or  is  it  now  loo  late  to 
blossom?  Kindly  give  me  some  hints  as  to  its  culture,  as 
have  never  seen  it  or  groom  it  before. — W.  C. 

[As  a  greenhouse  plant  for  this  country 
Tecoma  Smithi  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  genus 
yet  introduced.  All  the  species  are  shy  flower¬ 
ing,  but  this  does  not  possess  this  character. 
Plants  were  first  raised  at  Kew  in  1889  and 
flowered  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
and  cuttings  from  these  have  flowered  every 
year  since.  The  plant  is  of  sturdy,  erect  habit, 
the  floweni  being  oorue  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
from  September  to  January.  The  racemes  are 
sometimes  7  inches  or  8  inohe3  in  diameter,  and 
the  Bame  in  length.  The  flowers,  which  on  the 
larger  racemes  number  several  scores,  are 
tubular,  somewhat  drooping,  and  each  from 
1J  inches  to  2  inches  long,  the  colour  bright 
yellow  tinged  with  orange.  It  was  raised  in 
Australia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  croes  between  T. 
c apensis  and  T.  veiutina.  The  fact  of  its  coming 
true  from  seed  renders  it  interesting,  as  most 
hybrids  when  raised  from  seed  revert  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parents.  In  Australia  it  is  said  to 
flower  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible,  using  half-ripened  wood  of  about 
3  inches  long.  Strike  them  singly  in  small 
pots  in  a  brisk  bottom- heat.  Grow  them  on 
quickly  in  a  moist  greenhouse  till  about  June, 
when  they  should  be  in  pots  from  5  inches  to 
7  inches  in  diameter.  They  should  then  be 
hardened  off  a  little  in  a  cool-frame  and  stood  in 
a  sunny  position.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
flowers  will  be  showing  from  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  (which  ought  never  to  be  stopped),  and 
the  plants  may  then  be  placed  in  a  frame  and 
fed  with  manure  till  the  racemos  are  well 
advanced.  Remove  all  axillary  shoots.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold- 
frame,  cut  back  in  spring,  and  grown  on  as 
before.  Are  there  any  insects  on  your  plants  ? 
Perhaps  red-spider  or  thrips  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  leaves  falling.] 

Rivina  humllls.  —  Many  people  grow 
this  pretty  berried  plant  in  far  too  much  heat 
and  heavy  shade,  the  consequence  of  this  being 
that  the  Berries  fall  off  with  tho  least  disturb¬ 
ance  and  the  leaves  fall  early,  leaving  a  half 
bare-looking  plant.  I  saw  a  nice  batph  recently 
that  had  been  brought  on  slowly  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  with  barely  any  shade,  and  these  were 
very  pretty  and  useful,  the  berries  of  good 
colour  and  so  firm,  that  a  vigorous  shake  was 
necessary  to  make  them  fall.  This  untidy  habit 
is  the  only  fault  of  the  plant,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  pretty  in  cultivation,  and 
if  it  can  be  partially  overcome  in  this  manner  it 
is  worth  doing. — C. 

Forcing  Solomon’s  Seal.— This  is  very 
useful  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
in  early  spring  if  the  plants  are  forced  gently 
into  bloom,  as  tho  long  arching  shoots  studded 
with  their  small  drooping  blossoms  form  an 
exceedingly  pretty  feature.  They  are  generally 
seen  with  several  spikes  in  a  pot,  to  obtain 
which  established  plants  are  lifted  in  the 
autumn  from  the  open  ground  and  divided  into 
single  crowns,  selecting  only  those  for  potting 
that  are  stout  enough  to  flower  woll,  the  others 
being  planted  to  yield  a  supply  the  following 
season.  These  selected  crowns  may  be  grouped 
in  any  way  that  is  likely  to  be  useful,  about 
half  a-dozen  spikes  in  a  pot  6  inohes  or  7  inches 
in  diameter  being  convenient  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  The  forcing  must  be  gradual,  as  if  too 
much  heat  is  used  the  spikes  will  bo  weak  and 
greatly  inferior  to  those  brought  on  gently.  If 
possible,  home-grown  crowns  should  be  chosen 
for  forcing,  as  many  dealers  often  supply  them 
too  weak  to  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
while  more  than  once  I  have  seen  the  smaller 
and  muoh  inferior  Polygonatum  officinale  sent 
instead  of  Hie  true  Solomon’s  Seal  (Polygona- 


a  couple  of  inches  long,  dibbled  firmly  into  well 
drained  pots  of  fine  sandy  peat,  and  covered 

a  bell-glass  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  spring  !  turn  limitifiorum). 
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FRUIT. 

WINTER  GRAPES. 

Most  people  like  to  get  as  much  variety  as 
possible  into  their  fruit  whether  outside  or  in, 
and  though  the  aim  is  a  good  one  in  many 
respects,  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  by  any 
means.  Respecting  Grapes,  for  instance,  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  best 
varieties  exists,  and  in  speaking  now  more 
particularly  of  winter  varieties  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  so  much  valuable  space  is 
given  up  to  such  second-rate  kinds  os  Black 
Alicante  and  others.  ThiB  ( .rape  is  an  excellent 
keeper  without  a  doubt,  but  this  fact  does  not 
account  for  its  culture  in  houses  where  good 
Lady  Downe’s,  Gi-ob  Colman,  or  even  in  some 
cases  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court 
might  lie  kept.  A  rod  or  two  of  Alicante  for 
the  latest  supplies  should  he  ample,  and  in  place 
of  it  more  of  the  two  first-named  ought  to  lie 
grown.  Take  Gros  Colman,  for  instance  ;  much 
of  the  disfavour  in  which  this  is  held  may  lie 
traced  either  to  over-cropping  or  insufficient 
lime.  Time  it  must  have  to  bring  out  its  proper 
flavour,  and  if  not  ovor-cropped  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  colour  laid  on.  In 
common  with  one  or  two  others,  Gros  Colman  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red-spider,  and 
naturally  this  has  a  bad  effect.  No  vino,  unless 
thoroughly  healthy,  can  be  expected  to  finish  its 
fruit  properly,  and  red-spider  is  very  prejudicial 
to  health.  The  attack  often  follows  sun-scorch¬ 
ing,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  lessens  the  vitality 
of  the  foliage,  so  one  precaution  will  be  careful 
ventilation  on  bright  mornings  so  long  as  the 
foliage  is  tender.  Lady  Downe’s  finishes  much 
quicker  than  Gros  Colman,  and  jot  has  the 
merit  of  hanging  well  on  the  Vine  or  koeping 
in  the  Grape  room.  Its  handsome  appearance, 
too,  is  all  in  it*  favour,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  attractive  kinds  in  cultivation.  The 
skin,  though  fairly  thick,  is  not  tough  and 
leathery  like  that  of  Alicante,  and  its  freedom 
of  setting  gives  it  a  very  decided  advantage 
over  the  capricious  Alnwick  Needling.  Gros 
Maroo  is  a  handsome  kind  that  keeps  fairly 
well,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  room  it 
needs  and  the  lack  of  flavour  after  it  has  been 
hanging  a  little  while,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  tne  two  former.  Mrs.  Pince  is  an  excellent 
kind  whore  it  does  well,  but  in  some  places  this 
often  fails  to  colour  properly,  and  though  of  the 
richest  flavour  when  well  finished,  is  no  better 
than  the  last-named.  R. 


PREMATURE  DROPPING  OF  LATE 
PEARS. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  see  fine  fruit  drop  pre¬ 
maturely,  some  kinds  being  more  prone  to  do 
this  than  others.  Some  of  the  worst  Pears  to 
do  thiB  I  liavo  found  to  be  Knight’s  Monarch, 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 
This  has  not  happened  in  one  garden  only, 
but  in  gardens  totally  different  in  character. 

In  a  garden  near  Worcester  I  have  seen 
that  very  fine  kind,  Knight's  Monarch,  drop 
the  greater  portion  of  its  fruit  two  months 
More  it  should  bo  gathered.  In  a  garden  in 
North  Hants,  whoro  tho  soil  was  light,  No  Plus 
Meuris  did  the  same  thing  on  trees  grown  as 
espaliers  in  tho  open  garden.  In  a  garden 
where  the  soil  is  loam,  resting  on  stone  rag, 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  here  grown  as  a  free 
bush,  caused  much  anxiety  for  several  years. 
For  many  years  I  could  not  come  to  any  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  cause.  I  tried  various  things  to 
i  iduce  these  trees  to  keep  their  fruit  on,  but 
with  very  poor  results.  During  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  I  have  come  to  regard  this 
evil  as  due  to  the  lack  of  moisture  more 
than  to  any  other  cause.  During  the  last 
two  dry  seasons  I  have,  early  in  July,  given 
this  kind  (B.  d’Esperen)  good  Bookings  of 
water,  and  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  added 
manure- water  occasionally  or  thrown  some  arti- 
ficial  manure  on  tho  surface,  washing  it  in. 
This  I  continued  thiB  year  up  to  within  a  month 
of  gathering — earlj’  in  November.  The  results 
hive  justified  the  outlay,  as  now,  early  in 
December,  I  have  three  to  four  pecks  of  nice 
even-sized  fruit,  clean  and  free  from  the  black- 
spot  this  kind  is  so  liable  to,  from  open  gret^nd  v 
trees.  These  will  ripen  during  Januafy  and  ui 
Febrmrv,  giving  a  supply  when  good- daVuujfclL  n> 
Pears  are  scarce.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 


this  kind  is  „jof  tho  best  flavour  from  these 
trees,  and  I  have  founil  that  tho  two  other 
kinds  had  the  best  flavour  when  they  remained 
on  tho  trees  till  the  end  of  October  or  early  in 
November. 

Another  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  the 
Quince-stock  is  not  suitable  for  sorts  that  have 
a  tendency  to  prematurely  cast  their  fruit, 
especially  in  dry  soils  or  at  the  foot  of  walls, 
unless  the  cultivator  can  see  his  way  to  give 
thorn  plenty  of  water.  Everyone  knows  this 
stock  is  surface-rooting,  and  in  dry  weather 
must  suffer  unless  mulched  and  well  watered. 
The  Quince  may  do  on  very  heavy  clay  soils 
or  in  wet  districts,  but  this  I  have  had  no 
experience  with.  Trees  on  the  free  stock  can 
bo  kept  in  bounds  by  lifting  early  in  autumn 
before  the  loaves  drop  and  keeping  tho  roots 
near  the  surface  by  mulching.  When  troos  are 
got  into  bearing  condition  there  is  not  much 
troublo  with  coarse  growth.  J.  Crook. 


THE  WHITE  BULLACE. 

In  seasons  when  Plums  are  scarce  this  often 
comes  in  very  useful,  and  should  bo  more  largely 
planted.  It  makes  a  capital  preserve,  and  is 
also  a  welcome  addition  to  a  fruit  compote  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  If  a  little 
more  attention  were  paid  to  the  planting,  and 


White  Bullies.  From  a  photograph  lent  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Tyler,  Halstead,  Essex. 


also  the  thinning  of  tho  trees,  the  fruit  would 
no  doubt  come  larger  than  is  usually  tho  case. 
Even  in  hedgerows,  on  tho  borders  of  gamo 
coverts,  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  corners,  this 
Bullace  seldom  fails  to  fruit.  It  is  moro  con¬ 
stant  than  tho  Damson,  and  grows  where  many 
of  tho  smaller  Plums  would  fail.  Old  plants 
throw  up  suckers  in  quantity  from  tho  baso, 
and  if  these  are  set  out  in  nursory  rows  for  a 
couple  of  years  they  will  then  be  fit  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  trees  while  in  bloom  are  very  pretty 
in  tho  shrubberies,  while  the  fruit  will  often 
hang  on  tho  trees  till  November.  It  seems  to 
do  well  in  any  soil.  Probably  many  of  the  wild 
trees  in  the  country  aro  seedlings,  as  it  is  said 
to  come  true  from  seed. 


LATE  KEEPING  PEARS. 


Tiiesk  are  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  the  early 
and  midseason  kinds,  and  are  greatly  affected 
by  soils  and  seasons  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
even  old  fruit  growers  cannot  fix  an  exact  date 
when  any  given  kind  will  be  fit  for  table,  as 
varieties  that  ripen  well  one  year  will  fail  to 
ripen  the  next  under  apparently  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  Pears  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture  at 
tho  root,  and  after  hot,  dry  summers  tho  finest 
winter  Pears  will  remain  hard  and  shrivel,  and, 
nfe/jtave  to  be  used  for  stewing.  The 
cllo^iC^flinds  seldom  fail  with  me- viz.y  [\| \\J 
Joseph ink  de  M alines. — In  my  opinion  one 


of  the  vory  best  of  winter  Bears,  for  it  is  of  fine 
size  for  the  table,  ripens  in  succession  over  a 
long  period,  and  does  well  as  a  bush  or  pyramid. 
Although  not  so  prolific  as  some  sorts,  it  very 
rarely  fails  to  perfect  a  fair  orop  of  good-sized 
fruits. 

Winter  Nei.is  is  probably  the  best  flavoured 
of  all  late  koeping  sorts,  but  oven  in  the  south 
of  England  it  needs  a  wall  to  do  it  justice.  It 
has  a  nice  russetty  skin,  and  at  Christmas  and 
onwards  is  ono  of  the  very  best. 

Bki  rke  Ranee  is  one  of  tho  latost  of  dessert 
l’oars,  and  when  it  ripens  thoroughly  it  is  of 
beautiful  flavour.  With  me  it  docs  well  as  an 
espalier ;  tho  fruit  very  juicy  and  sweet.  It 
must  be  left  on  the  tree  until  Novomber. 

ChaumoNTEL  is  one  of  the  richest  flavoured 
of  late  keeping  Pears,  and,  although  wo  cannot 
grow  it  up  to  tho  standard  of  Cnannol  Island 
fruit,  wo  can  do  a  good  deal  by  good  culture  and 
timely  thinning.  As  a  standard  or  bush  this 
variety  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  full  crop 
of  fruit.  J.  G.,  Qoajiort. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Neglected  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  [Xmr  Ri  ader). — If  you  must  retain  the 
trees  you  have  no  other  course  but  to  cut  away 
the  growth  that  extonds  beyond  the  wall.  Can¬ 
not  you  so  thin  nut  the  lower  branches 
ns  to  "bring  down  some  of  the  upper  onee 
beneath  the  coping  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  whole?  Wo  think  you  might  do  this 
to  some  extent,  but,  rather  than  crowd, 
thin  out.  Let  the  shoots  bo  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  apart,  and  remove  all  that  this 
arrangement  does  not  allow  of  being  dealt 
with.  In  every  case  choose  young  wood 
that  shows  a  ripeness  in  the  nark  and  is 
furnished  with  fruiting-buds,  and  remove 
the  old  and  green  lateral  spray.  Try, 
too,  to  securo  shoots  that  issue  from  near 
the  main  stem,  which  in  courseof  time  will 
extend  forward  and  furnish  the  wall  anew. 
If  the  trees  are  very  bad  we  should  rather 
cut  them  out  and  procure  new  treos.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  best  decided  by 
yourself.  You  should,  at  least,  set  about 
reducing  the  waste  vigour  of  the  trees  by 
root-pruning,  and  tho  sooner  this  is  done 
the  bettor,  provided  you  choose  a  dry  time. 
Open  a  semi-circular  trench  somo  3  feet 
away  from  the  stem,  cutting  through  all 
thick  roots  found,  and  bo  sure  to  excavate 
beneath  the  f  ree  quite  to  tho  wall  or  you 
may  miss  the  most  offending  roots.  In 
filling  in  mako  the  soil  firm,  incorporate 
lime  rubblo,  snd  give  a  mulch  of  strawy 
manure  after  the  work  is  finished. 

Twelve  good  late  Pears  (Sul- 
Hcribtr). — Pears  vary  so  much  in  their 
characters  owing  to  soil,  stock,  and  situ¬ 
ation  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with¬ 
out  actual  trial  what  the  behaviour  of 
any  kind  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  good 
tho  reputation  of  u  kind  may  be  in  one  garden, 
it  is  often  found  that  it  differs  in  another.  Tho 
following  aro  all  good,  and  cover  a  season 
extending  from  November  to  March  inclusive. 
All  are  not  of  equally  good  habit  for  pyramidal 
growth,  but  much  may  be  done  by  training  the 
main  branches  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
A  most  useful  and  regular-bearing  Pear  is  Emile 
d'Heyst,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  has  been  well 
described  as  the  best  Pear.  This  makes  a  very 
good  pyramid.  Fondante  de  Thirriott  is  a  largo 
variety  :  Marie  Louise  scarcely  needs  a  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  makes  a  beautiful 
pyramid,  and  producos  large,  handsome  fruit  of 

f;ood  quality  ;  Winter  Nelis  is  small  but  excel- 
ent  j  Marie  Benoist  is  a  Pear  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  popular ;  Beurrc  du  Buisson  is 
another  excellent  variety ;  Easter  Beurrc,  a 
good  Pear,  but  wrongly  named,  Christmas 
rather  than  Easter  being  its  season  ;  Josephine 
de  Malines  is  a  well-known  sort,  rather  different 
in  its  growth,  but  a  favourite  at  the  table. 
Olivier  des  Serres,  a  rather  Bmall  fruit,  is  of 
good  quality  ;  and  President  Barabe,  of  some¬ 
what  recent  introduction,  is  of  good  report. 
Those  are  all  first  class,  but,  as  previously 
mentioned,  we  could  not  Bay  they  will  give 
unqualified  satisfaction  in  every  garden. 

A  lata  1‘ear.— About  five  years  ago  I  grafted  on  four 
Pior-tre  -.  which-  had  glvsjynq  fruit,  except  hard,  gritty 
Users,  o'  no  imsf  tho_lhuov!ngi:  Vtait  Louise,  Williams' 
hrttien.  Beurrt  Ranee,  and  Pitmaston,  and  this  last 
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season  I  had  a  bountiful  crop  from  each.  I  have  another 
tree  which  is  very  vigorous  ami  gives  a  groat  quantity  of 
fruit,  hut  which,  although  sweet  and  Juicy,  is  altogether 
without  Duvour.  Could  you  suggest  the  name  of  a  Pear 
to  graft  on  it  later  than  any  of  the  abovo,  soy  to  ripen 
about  Christmas  lime  ?— Mrs.  Smith. 

I  You  cannot  do  letter  than  graft  on  to  the  tree  you 
mention  Josephine  de  Maliucs,  a  into  Pear,  very  juicy  and 
richly  fluioured.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer. 1 

Weeping  Apples  anti  Pears.— Ila.c  any  of 
your  correspondents  experience  of  the  Weeping  Apple- 
tree  Elise  Kathke  t  At  this  planting  season  an  article  on 
pendulous  or  weeping  trees  would  lie  interesting  and 
useful.— P.titK  Him.. 

|  We  will  have  such  an  article  shortly.  Elise  Kathke  is 
a  good  thing.  We  have  grown  it  ourselves.) 

Vines  In  greenhouse.— I  have  a  small  greenhouse 
about  II  feet  by  I  t  feet.  1  have  two  Vines  in  it— one  a 
lll.uk  Hamburgh,  the  other  is  a  white,  but  I  do  not  know 
its  name.  I  ha\  o  two  rows  of  2-inch  pipes  on  three  sides 
of  it.  I  do  not  lire  in  winter,  except  when  very  wet  or 
frosty,  but  I  liegin  to  lire  every  night  about  the  first  week 
in  February  (nights  only).  The  Vines  usually  break  into 
leaf  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  The  fruit  is 
not  ripe  before  the  end  of  September  or  October.— S.  It. 

|  When  once  you  apply  beat  you  will  have  to  continue. 
The  very  fact  of  your  firing  only  at  night  explains  the 
whole  thing.  Keep  the  roils  well  moistened  with  a 
syringe,  and  this  will  belli  the  eyes  to  break  more  freely. 
See,  loo,  limt  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  not  dry.) 

Pruning  Morello  Cherries.— You  have  given 
some  information  lately  os  to  pruning  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  also  a  short  note  as  to  Morello  Cherries.  My  young 
gardener  has  lately  pruned  somo  trained  Morello  Cherry- 
trees,  anil  1  think  he  has  done  wrongly  In  cutting  off 
close  all  the  young  wood  of  this  year.  I  told  him  that 
they  should  only  bo  shortened  and  laid  in  for  bearing  next 
year,  n*  there  arc  very  few  fruit-buds  on  the  old  laterals. 
It  is  hard  to  train  Cherries  neatly  if  the  young  wood  is 
left,  but  as  it  is  chiefly  the  young  wood  that  bears  fruit 
it  would  appear  that  neatness  must  lie  considered  as 
n  secondary  matter.  Is  this  so  f— IVs.  F.  Kami. 

[When  pruning  the  Morollo  Cherry  tho  boat 
method  is  to  cut  out  tho  weakest  of  tho  young 
wood  entirely,  leaving  tho  rest  to  its  full  length, 
tho  spur  system  not  being  suited  to  tho  troes. 
When  t!io  weak  and  ill-placed  shoots,  including 
all  foreright  growth,  have  been  removed,  thore 
is  often  still  too  much  wood  loft  for  tho  good  of 
tho  trees.  This  crowding  is  best  dealt  with  by 
removing  bodily  somo  of  tho  branches  which 
show  signs  of  weakness,  after  which  tho 
remainder  will  want  replanting,  so  that  tho  wall 
space  may  bo  covered  with  young  wood  at  as 
nearly  equal  distances  apart  as  possible.  J 

Pruning  Plums  — In  pruning  Plum-trees 
one  has  to  allow  moro  license  to  spur-growth 
than  for  Pears,  as  their  nature  is  to  be  moro 
straggling,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  koop  them 
closo  to  tho  wall  and  got  good  crops  at  tho  satuo 
time,  but  it  is  often  possiblo  to  shorten  a  few 
spurs  slightly,  anil  this  should  bo  douo  when¬ 
ever  there  appears  to  bo  a  good  show  of  flower- 
buds.  Old  Plum-trees  aro  rather  subject  to 
branch  dying,  and  whore  any  branchos  show 
signs  of  this  it  is  advisablo  to  lay  in  now  shoots 
l«  replaeo  tho  old  whenever  the  eollapso  comes. 
This,  of  course,  has  to  bo  provided  for  during 
tho  growing  season  by  allowing  a  few  of  tho 
host  placed  shoots  to  run  on  without  stopping 
thorn  when  summer  pruning.  Hard  pruning 
will  never  assist  in  building  up  fruitful  wood. 
If  laid  in  to  full  length,  or  only  slightly 
shortened,  a  year  or  two  is  sullicient  to  bring 
them  into  a  condition  in  which  they  will  bo 
bristling  with  fruiting-spurs  in  place  of  the 
gross  and  barren  shoots  produced  by  liartl 
pruning.  The  only  excuse  for  shortening  such 
shoots  is  to  remove  uuripenod  wood,  if  any,  and 
well- ripened  shoots  may  ho  laid  in  intact. 
Ureas t- wood  must,  of  course,  lie  cut  hard  back 
to  the  spurs. 

Fruit  trees  for  wood  fence  (Banbury). 

— tin  a  wood  fence  from  0  foot  to  7  foot  in 
height  and  facing  slightly  south-east  you  may 
plant  Hat-trained  Apples,  Poars,  anil  Plums, 
and  also,  if  you  wish,  trained  Currants  and 
Gooseberries.  Uut  you  must  soo  that  tho 
boards  on  tho  fence  aro  ciuito  closo  and  have  no 
cracks  or  openings,  as  through  those  tho  wind 
rushes  intensely  cold,  and  does  the  trees  groat 
harm.  Then,  as  you  Bay  the  soil  is  low  and 
still,  wo  should  advise  that  for  present  purposes 
a  strip  -l  feet  wide  lie  deeply  dug — of  course, 
closo  to  the  boards.  To  that  you  should  add 
fully  0  inches  in  depth  of  a  compost  of  wood- 
ashes,  old  mortar-rubbish,  road-grit,  or  trim¬ 
mings  well  decayed,  and  somo  well-decayed 
vegetable  refuse,  or,  failing  that,  just  a  littlo 
old  decayed  manure.  If  you  could  make  up  tho 
required  quantity  with  good  loam,  do  so,  but, 
failing  that,  bring  somo  odditioiurp'aoil  from 
another  part  of  the  garden,  It  Will  WTlmfiou 
1  letter  in  such  a  son'kwyoure  to  haV-tJl^bonlor 
ere  it  is  planted  somewhat  raised.  It  is  bod1 


policy  to  add  any  fresh  animal  manure  in  plant¬ 
ing  a  fruit-tree  border,  but  after  the  planting  is 
done  some,  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  may  lie 
laid  over  the  soil  whero  tho  roots  aro.  Of 
Apples,  plant  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Adam’s 
Pearmain  :  of  Poars,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Winter  Nelis  ;  of  Plums,  Green  Gage  and 
Jefferson's  (dessert),  and  Victoria  and  Monarch 
(cooking).  The  trees  should  be  fully  10  feet 
apart  if  flat  trained.  If  you  plant  single  cordon 
troes,  these  may  lie  1-1  inches  apart.  You  do 
not  say  the  length  of  your  fence,  but  you  will 
have  to  determine  the  number  of  troes  by  that. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph.— of  this  now 
variety  tho  flavour  is  really  good  when  tho 
plants  have  a  good  root-run  and  aro  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  It  fruits  more  freely 
if  given  a  holding  soil.  As  the  runners  that 
give  tho  later  crop  are  made  whilst  the  plants 
aro  fruiting,  it  is  essential  to  give  them  liberal 
culture.  The  fruits  are  not  large,  but  they  aro 
produced  freely,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  size  is 
mado  up  in  quantity,  and  they  aro  woll  coloured, 
the  flesh  being  bright  red  and  sweet.  This  now 
Strawberry  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  list,  as 
it  can  bo  relied  upon  for  autumn  fruiting. 
There  is  another  mode  of  culture  to  got  late 
fruits,  and  doubtless  this  will  become  popular — | 
that  is,  potting  up  late-formed  runners  into 
small  pots.  These  placed  in  cold-frames  near 
tho  glass  will  give  fruit  in  October  and  woll 
into  Novomber,  and  as  they  take  up  so  little 
space  they  may  bo  stood  on  shelves  later  on  if 
needeil  for  any  special  purpose,  and  will  force 
freely  if  well  rooted  before  placing  in  heat.  It 
is  surprising  what  quantities  of  fruit  small 
plants  will  furnish. 

Late  leaf  growth  on  Vines.— I  wish  to  know 
the  cause  of  Vinen  sending  out  new  leaves  now?  Speci¬ 
mens  enclosed.  Was  the  house  kept  too  hot  during  spring 
and  summer,  as  the  Grapes  shrivelled  and  the  foliage  was 
not  sullicient  to  shelter  the  Grapes?  The  Vines  are 
manured  overy  winter.  The  gardener  is  now  liegirming  to 
prune.  Is  it  not  rather  early  ?— MAUtOlRH, 

[■Judging  from  lateral  scraps  you  have  sent  us, 
your  Vines  aro  in  a  very  poor  condition  anil 
thoir  roots  dofoctivo,  anu  wo  should  think  it 
more  economical  to  root  them  out  anil  plant  new 
ones  in  fresh  soil  than  to  attempt  to  restore 
these  to  a  healthy  and  fruitful  state.  Young 
leaves  will  form  in  autumn  if  tho  Vinos  have 
been  allowed  to  become  dry  anil  starved  from 
want  of  water  in  summer.  The  rush  of  sap 
caused  by  a  copious  watering  when  tho  roots 
aro  dry  sotH  up  renewed  loaf  growth  oven  late 
in  autumn,  although,  of  course,  only  to  a  slight 
oxtent.  It  is  not  too  early  to  prune  now.  If 
you  are  not  prepared  to  root  out  your  present 
stock,  make  a  new  border  and  nlant  afresh,  you 
should  fit  least  ronuvato  tho  border  with  now 
soil,  apply  some  Vine-manure  as  well  as  a  light 
surfacing  of  fresh  horse- manure.  You  should 
not  hurry  the  Vinos  into  growth  in  spring,  but 
giro  them  moro  time,  a  cooler  temperature,  and 
never  allow  the  hum  to  Bhinoon  the  houso  in  the 
morning  without  a  littlo  air.  You  do  not  say 
whether  your  bonier  is  an  inside  or  an  outside 
one  :  but,  in  either  case,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  dryness  of  the  border  in  tho  summer  and 
too  high  a  temperature  maintained.  If  your 
soil  is  of  a  light  description,  sonic  cow-manure 
mixed  with  that  from  the  stable  would  bo  an 
ailvantago,  as,  also,  would  heavy  waterings  of 
diluted  liquid-manure  in  summer.] 

Moss  on  fruit-trees.  -In  an  orchard  of  which  I 
have  this  year  come  Into  possession  I  find  many  of  the 
trees,  csficcially  tho  old  ones,  covered  with  a  I.ichen,  of 
which  1  enclose  a  eiicuinien.  As  I  fancy  this  may  have 
something  to  do  with  tho  fruit  they  liear  being  small, 
though  most  likely  mainly  attributable  to  their  not 
having  been  pruned  for  years,  would  you  kindly  inform  me 
if  this  I.ichen  is  injurious,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  it?  A  few  of  the  young  trees  are  nearly  as  much 
covered  with  it  as  tho  old  ones.— A.  Wu.t.lAMHnx. 

[Tho  growth  of  Lichon  or  Moae  on  old  orchard- 
trees  is,  unfortunately,  too  common.  It  results 
from  neglect  in  pruning  and  in  cleansing  the 
trees,  and  from  roots  Rotting  into  poor  or  sour 
subsoil— a  very  natural  condition  of  things  when 
the  surface  soil  is  not  cultivated  or  dressed  with 
manure,  and  trees  are  old.  Your  first  duty 
Bliould  bo  to  have  the  heads  of  tho  trees  care¬ 
fully  thinned,  all  surplus  branches  being  sawn 
off  close  to  the  main  branches,  the  wounds  thus 
caused  being  pared  off  neatly  with  a  sharp 
knife.  All  tho  branches  thus  removed  Bhould 
bej  taken  away  and  burnt.  Then  tho  troov 
lie,  whilst  they  aro  damp,  smothered 
frosh-alakod  lime,  making  BTO 

hite.  The  dusting  cannot  be  too  heavy.  In 


a  few  weeks  that  lime  will  kill  the  Lichen  and 
cause  it  to  peel  off.  Even  thou  tho  main  trunks 
and  branch  atoms  will  be  all  tho  bettor  if  coated 
over  with  lime-wash,  in  which  are  put  some  soot, 
clay,  and  soft-soap.  Such  a  coating  will  cleanse 
the  bark  thoroughly  of  the  Moss,  and  also 
destroy  much  insect  life.  Such  dressings  need 
to  bo  followed  up  each  winter.  Uut  even  then 
there  will  be  need  to  break  up  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  to  give  to  it  a  good  dressing  of  short 
manure,  which  may  bo  lightly  buried  in  the 
ground.  That  dressing  will  promote  root 
action  near  the  surface,  and  in  a  couple  of  years, 
if  these  dressings  he  annual,  should  do  very 
much  t>  improve  the  quality  of  tho  fruit. 
•Still,  we  should  advise  you  to  plant  some  young 
trees  on  other  ground  if  you  can,  and  thus  you 
could  in  time  get  rid  of  the  old,  exhausted  trees, 
and  have  quite  fine  fruit  and  hotter  \  arietiei.  ] 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  In  a  cold-house.  - 
I  am  about  to  plant  in  a  cold-bouse,  in  damp  soil,  six 
Nectarines  and  Poaches.  Can  yon  inform  mo  the  best  soil 
to  use,  the  sorts  that  will  do  best  under  glass,  and  it  any 
special  treatment  is  necessary  ?  I  imagine  as  much  air  as 
possible  should  lie  given  in  fine  weather,  and  only  on  oci.-t- 
sional  thorough  watering. — WllJ.KSimRuroil. 

[Tho  best  soil  to  use  for  making  a  Peach 
border  is  that  taker,  from  the  surface  of  good 
pasture  land,  3  inches  to  -I  inches  in  thickness, 
chopping  it  up  roughly  anil  mixing  with  it  old 
mortar-refuse,  one  barrowful  to  each  cartload  of 
soil.  In  such  materials  Poaches  soon  grow  into 
largo  trees  and  boar  fine  crops.  It  is,  however, 
not  an  absolute  necessity  to  employ  maiden  turf 
for  Peaches,  as  we  have  seen  excellent  results 
from  planting  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  with  a 
littlo  lime,  burnt  refuse,  and  artificial  manure 
incorporated.  Poaches  under  glass  need  con¬ 
stant  attention  from  the  timo  of  flowering  until 
tho  end  of  tho  season,  beside  watering,  which  is 
governod  in  its  oxtent  anil  frequency  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  tho  houso.  .Somo  soils  of 
an  open  or  light  character  would  require  twice 
as  much  water  as  that  of  a  heavy  or  clayey 
nature.  A  watering  should  bo  thorough  when 
given,  and  if  a  covering  of  strawy  litter  be 
spread  over  tho  surfaco  loss  water  will  lie 
needed.  Plenty  of  air  should  bo  given  the 
houso  while  the  troes  arc  in  bloom,  and  at  about 
midday  give  each  troo  a  gentle  shako  so  as  to 
ilisperso  the  pollen  grains.  Syringe  the  trees 
daily  in  bright  weather  through  the  hottoRtpart 
of  the  spring  and  summer,  or  your  troes  will 
become  infested  with  red-spider,  ono  of  the 
smallest,  but  tho  most  destructive,  of  garden 
insects.  You  should  open  tho  ventilators  in  tho 
morning  before  tho  sun  affects  tho  temperature, 
and  closo  again  as  soon  as  the  sun  passes  oil  tho 
houso.  At  closing  time  is  when  syringing  is  tho 
most  beneficial  to  tho  trees.  Wo  presume  j  ou 
are  planting  trained  troos  and  have  a  trellis  t<> 
tie  them  to  the  roof  and  hack  wall.  In  fixing 
them  to  tho  wires  allow  room  for  the  wood  U> 
swell,  because  light  ligatures  soon  become 
embedded  in  tho  bark  mid  often  set  up  gum¬ 
ming.  The  following  three  sorts  of  Nectarines 
will  give  a  succession— namely,  Early  Hi  vers, 
Lord  Napier,  anil  Humboldt ;  and  of  Poaches, 
Halo's  Early,  Grosso  Mignuiino,  anil  Hynumd. 
If  you  prefer  a  very  early  Peach  substitute 
Early  Alexander  for  Halo's  Early.  All  nre  of 
good  size  and  quality  in  their  respective 
seasons.] 

Mildness  of  tho  season.— I  wo  your  paper  regti- 
larly,  and  am  very  pleased  with  it.  Enclosed  you  will  llml 
a  ripo  wild  Strawberry,  picked  to-day  from  a  hank.  I  am 
now  an  old  man,  lint  have  never  found  ripe  wiki  fruit  so 
late  in  December.  This  proves  without  doubt  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  mildness  of  tho  season.— J.  Sykes  CAI.rnnor, 
Honing  Manor  llinitr,  Want  at,  Korwieh,  Dec.  13. 

Scarlet  Runners  In  December.— Some  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  in  your  paper  that  someone  wrote  saving 
that  Scarlet  Runners  were  all  over,  so  I  thought  it  might 
Interest  some  of  your  renders  to  know  tliat  I  gathered 
some  to-day  (13th  December).  I  enclose  two  or  three  for 
your  lns|iection,  also  several  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias.— 
Jons  F.  Moseley,  Kewryn,  Colw/in-roail,  X.  Wain. 

"The  Manse  Garden."—!  have  the  second  edition 
ol  this  work,  published  by  William  Collins,  If.:.,  Ingram- 
ntrcct,  Glasgow,  in  18-10.  Among  the  other  publishers  are 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  and  Sftnpkin,  Marshall  and  Co., 
London.  The  first  edition  did  not  contain  the  name  ot  the 
author,  who  was  the  K«v.  Nathaniel  Paterson,  minister  ol 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Glasgow.— It.  M. 

-  In  reply  to  query  Irom  "S.  M.  M.,"  I  possess  a  copy 

of  "The  Manse  Garden,"  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  I’atcrson, 
D.D.,  published  by  William  Collins,  North  Montrose- 
street,  Glasgow,  and  Paternoster- row,  London.  There  is 
no  date  on  the  copy  I  have,  hut  7lh  Thousand,  2nd 
Edition- 1  Ln  the  first  edition  tho  author  withheld  his 
nBoiBjidnlW.(l>W'’il.Hox,  Tin  Manrt,  Kin/atm*.  Prrlh. 
TV— |M'|The)Man»C|Oatiten,7\2».,  by  Nathaniel  Paterson, 
I)  I). '-ruhlllciersllraliieofilaCEwOoil  and  Co. ,  PaternosU  r- 
A/on.  Wrexham. 
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POULTRY. 


Artificial  incubation  (.  1  Constant 

Reader). — The  three  great  essentials  of  a  perfect 
incubator  are  steady  heat,  ample  moisture,  and 
perfect  ventilation.  It  is  very  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hatch  chickens  in  the  way  you  are 
advised.  You  would,  of  course,  require  an 
“  artificial  mother’’  in  which  to  rear  the  chicks, 
and  of  this  there  are  various  types,  although 
they  all  work  upon  tho  same  system,  being 
heated  from  a  reservoir  uf  hot  water.  Strips  or 
carpet  or  flannel  are  in  some  cases  hung  from 
the  top  of  the  interior  to  aid  in  warming  the 
chickens,  but  nothing  is  really  required  beyond 
the  warmth  created  by  the  hot  water.  On  the 
wholo,  results  would,  in  all  probability,  prove 
more  satisfactory  if  the  eggs  were  entrusted  to 
a  good,  broody  hen  to  hatch  out,  although, 
doubtless,  a  broody  hen  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
this  season  of  tho  year.— S.  S.  0. 

Feeding  laying  hens  (Xo  Xum<  ).— 
Always  avoid  over-foeditig — a  fat  hen  does  not 
lay.  With  a  good  Grass-run  two  feeds  a  day  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  koep  hens  -in  good 
laying  condition.  In  the  morning  givo  Barley- 
meal  mixed  with  hot  water  to  a  crumbly  paste, 
adding  a  liberal  allowance  of  pepper  in  cold 
weather.  In  the  aftornoon  supply  good,  sound 
Corn,  which  may  consist  of  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats, 
Buckwheat,  and  Maize.  Tho  last  must  not  bo 
given  in  too  great  a  proportion,  as  it  is  very 
fattening  from  tho  large  quantity  of  oil  it 
contains.  If  the  lions  aro  kept  in  a  confined 
spuco  it  is  well  to  givo  them  a  light  feed  at  mid¬ 
day,  which  may  consist  of  table-scraps.  Green 
food  is  essential  to  tho  health  of  all  poultry,  so 
that  where  there  is  no  Grass-run  fresh  vegetables 
must  lio  given  daily.  Do  not  throw  down  more 
food  than  the  hens  can  consume  at  a  meal ; 
scatter  tho  food  as  far  and  wido  as  possible  that 
they  may  ho  healthily  employed  in  searching  it 
out,  and  not  bocomo  gorged  in  a  few  minutes.— 
S.  S.  G. 

Eggs  the  year  round  (Xo  Name).— The 
Brahma  cannot  bo  surpassed  for  constitution, 
and,  consequently,  is  to  bo  dopended  upon  for 
producing  ergs  in  all  weathers  all  tho  year 
round,  excepting,  of  course,  when  moulting  or 
broody,  while  tho  pullets  commence  to  lay  at  an 
early  age.  Tho  hens  do  not  desire  to  sit  so 
often  as  Cochins,  and  the  hatching  fever  is 
easily  banished.  Brahmas  are  capital  foragers 
where  there  is  a  good  range,  but  bear  confine¬ 
ment  well,  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances 
with  good  grace.  The  Spanish  also  merit  the 
character  of  all-tho-yonr-round  layers.  Tho 
hens  of  this  breed  produce  larger  ogga  than 
most  other  kinds  of  fowls,  and  with  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  warmth  will  lay  from  February  to 
August  anil  from  November  through  the  winter. 
The  Spanish  breed  will  thrive  in  a  very  limited 
space,  and  is  perhaps  hotter  adapted  for  town 
life  than  any  other  breed.  The  hens  are  not 
good  sitters  or  mothers,  and  very  rarely  become 
"broody;"  tho  pullets  commence  laying  at  six 
months  old.  As  a  table  fowl  tho  Spanish  can¬ 
not  bo  beaten,  the  flesh  being  very  white  and  of 
delicate  flavour.  Hamburghs  aro  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  yield  to  no  other  breed  as  egg  pro 
ducors,  and  aro  known  as  “everlasting  layers." 
Tho  fact  of  their  being  non-sitters  allows  them 
much  moro  timo  than  many  other  broods  for 
contributing  to  tho  ogg-baskot.  Hamburghs 
nlso  havo  tho  reputation  of  being  tho  most 
beautiful  breed  of  poultry  we  possess.  There 
aro  sevoral  varieties  of  this  family,  which  aro 
known  ns  tho  Pencilled,  .Spangled,  and  Black, 
with  the  sub- varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the 
two  former.  The  Black,  howover,  produces  a 
greater  number  of  eggs  than  either  of  tho 
others.  Whoro  there  is  not  a  good  rango  of 
Grass  land  for  them  to  wondor  over  Hamburghs 
require  to  bo  abundantly  supplied  with  green 
food.— S.  S.  G. 

Pullet  ailing  ( Plymouth  Rock).  —  From 
your  description  of  the  dry,  hacking  cough  and 
tho  rattling  in  the  throat,  tho  bird  appears  to 
bo  suffering  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  Keep 
the  pullet  in  a  warm  place,  regulating  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  not  less  than  liOdegs.  day  and  night. 
Administer  three  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine,  and  hold  tbrrliead 
ovor  a  vessel  of  hot  watoiv  jto^ud^ahwhivo 
added  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
warm,  strengthening  food,  and  put  a  drop  or* two 


of  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water ; 
little  warm  milk  or  Barley-water  may  lie  given 
when  tho  bird  shows  signs  of  recovery.  A 
severe  cold,  if  unchecked,  often  leads  on  to  roup. 
Should  there  beany  offensive  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  the  head  should  lie  washed  with  diluted 
Condy’s  Fluid.  Chopped  lean  moat,  curds, 
custard,  and  cod-liver-oil  capsules  may  all  lie 
used  with  good  effect. — S.  S.  G. 


BIRDS. 


Death  of  grey  Parrot  (J.  />’ ).— Your 
bird  died  from  phthisis,  an  affection  of  Hie 
lungs,  from  which  it  had  evidently  suffered  for 
a  considerable  period.  Once  this  diseaso  has 
progressed  boyond  its  initial  stage  thoro  is  no 
cure.  It  is  often  tho  result  of  cold  brought 
about  through  a  bad  moult,  or  from  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  draughts  of  cold  air.  This  bird  had 
moulted  late,  it  not  having  at  its  death  regained 
tho  whole  of  its  pluiuago.  As  to  tho  general 
treatment  of  the  grey  Parrot,  the  staple  food 
should  consist  of  boilod  or  scalded  Maize,  which 
must  be  prepared  daily,  as  it  is  liable  to  soon 
become  sour.  Hemp-seed,  Canary-seed,  anil  Nuts 
may  also  be  given  from  time  to  time,  also  a 
littlo  ripe  fruit  and  a  crust  of  bread  occasion¬ 
ally.  No  animal  food  of  any  kind  should  bo 
given,  whilo  sopped  bread  should  very  seldom 
be  supplied.  To  assist  in  the  digestion  of  the 
food  plenty  of  sharp  sand  must  be  provided. 
This  is  best  placed  in  a  tin  insiilo  tho  cage.  A 
piece  of  soft  wood  to  nibble  at  is  at  all  times 
welcomo  and  conducive  to  health. — S.  S.  G. 

Quails  (hj.  L.  A.,  Kent). — You  might  bo 
able  to  procure  Quails'  oggs  in  tho  spring  of 
some  rcspoctablo  doaler  in  English  ana  foreign 
birds,  but  tho  bolter  plan  would  be  to  obtain  a 
pair  of  theso  birds  anil  brood  from  them.  There 
aro  many  spocios,  but  ono  of  tho  best  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  confinement  is  the  Californian  Quail, 
which  becomes  exceedingly  tamo,  has  a  very 
pretty  plumage  and  breeds  freely,  while,  being 
hardy,  is  oasily  preserved  in  health.  Theso 
birds  should  bo  foil  upon  small  Com,  Millet, 
Canary,  and  other  seeds,  with  a  good  allowance 
of  green  food.  Tho  eggs  of  this  species  are 
creamy-white,  spotted  with  chostnut  brown,  and 
vary  from  ton  to  twenty  iu  number.  The  young 
are  able  to  run  about  immediately  upon  leaving 
tho  shell,  incubation  lasting  twonty-ono  days. 
Tho  food  upon  which  the  young  aro  reared  may 
consist  of  ants’  eggs,  lino  Oatmeal,  custard, 
minced  Lettuce,  hard-boiled  egg,  and  gentles. — 
S.  S.  G. 

The  Siskin  or  Aberdevine.— Although 
the  homo  of  this  protty  little  bird  is  tho  north 
of  Europo— it  being  abundant  in  Norway, 
Swollen,  and  tho  north  of  Germany — yet  it  does 
broed  (though  not  in  great  numbers)  in  some  of 
tho  l’iuo  woods  in  tho  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Considerable  flocks  of  Siskins  visit  this  country, 
however,  during  tho  wiutor,  resorting  to  planta- 
tatioiiB  of  Aider,  Larch,  and  Birch.  They  aro 
remarkably  alert  in  all  thoir  actions,  which  aro 
amusing  to  witness,  clinging  whilo  feeding  in 
most  graceful  and  nicturosquo  attitudos  to  tho 
twig  or  branch,  and  flitting  from  ono  to  anothor 
with  singular  address.  Theso  birds  become 
vory  tamo  in  a  state  of  captivity  ;  indeed,  the 
loss  of  liberty  affocts  thorn  so  little  that  they 
will  oat  immediately  upon  being  caged.  Tho 
Siskin  builds  ItH  nest  in  Pino  forusts,  placing  it 
at  the  extremity  of  tho  highest  branches.  The 
outor  part  of  tho  nost  is  formed  of  small  twigs, 
and  tho  lining  of  lino  vegetable  fibres  ;  tho  eggs 
aro  palo  groy,  spotted  with  purplish-brown ; 
there  aro  two  broods  in  the  year.  In  confine¬ 
ment  tho  male  Siskin  will  readily  pair  with  the 
hen  Canary.  Summor  Rape  and  Canary  seed 
aro  the  most  suitahlo  food  for  Siskins.  They 
are  very  fond  of  Hemp  and  Poppy-seed,  but 
those  should  lie  given  but  very  sparingly,  as 
theso  littlo  birds  readily  fatten,  and  aro  liable 
to  apoplectic  fits  when  too  plump.  Like  the 
Goldfinch,  they  may  be  taught  to  draw  up  littlo 
buckets  of  water,  open  the  lid  of  their  seed-box, 
and  other  tricks  uf  a  similar  nature.  Tho 
general  plumage  is  yellowish-green  above,  with 
two  yellow  bars  across  the  wings  ;  the  ehost  is 
yollowjland  tho  flanks  ycllowish-groy,  with 
lu  illyf  wetiks.  The  forehood,  crown  of  the 
iieaJrWirthroat  are  black.  The  Siskin  s  about! 


1  ^  inches.  The  seeds  of  the  Cypress  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  theso  birds  in  their  wild  state. 
-S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Payment  of  wages  during  sickness.— I  am 

a  gardener,  nnd  under  a  month's  notice  to  determine  my 
service.  I  am  now  ill  and  unable  to  do  my  work.  Can  my 
employer  re  (line  to  pay  me  wages  during  my  illneBS  ?  I  am 
paid  weekly  wages.— T.  W.  K. 

[Unless  there  be  a  custom  in  the  employment 
of  your  employer  and  the  custom  is  Known  to 
you,  or  thoro  be  a  general  custom  in  tho  dis¬ 
trict,  not  to  pay  wages  to  gardeners  during 
sickness,  you  aro  ontitled  to  payment  up  to  tho 
expiration  of  the  notico  that  has  been  given  to 
you,  and  if  payment  is  not  made  you  may 
recover  tho  deduction  by  legal  proceedings. — 
K.  C.  T.j 

Unstamped  agreement-effect  of  stipula¬ 
tions  therein.— I  am  the  tenant  of  a  house  (or  three 
years  ending  Midsummer,  lsol.  The  agreement  contains 
the  following  clauses  :  1,  "  The  said  tenant  hereby  agrees 
to  keep  and  leave  the  inside  o(  tho  premises  in  a  good  and 
tenantable  state  of  decorative  repair.”  2,  "The  tenancy 
shall  lie  determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other 
three  calendar  months'  notico  in  writing  of  his  wish  to 
determine  the  tenancy,  such  notico  to  bo  given  on  nny  ono 
of  the  usual  quarter  days  in  any  one  year  after  the  llrst 
three  years.”  Neither  tho  landlord's  copy  nor  my  own  of 
this  agreement  has  been  stamped.  I,  I»oes  the  re|>»ir 
clnuso  mean  that  I  am  liable  to  have  the  house  entirely 
re-decorated  on  leaving,  or  would  a  fair  condition  of  repair 
be  considered  sullicient  to  clear  my  responsibility  1  2, 
Would  the  fact  of  the  agreement  lieing  unstamped  render 
the  three  months'  clause  ineffective— tie. ,  should  I,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  throe  years,  revert  to  tho  position  of  an 
ordinary  yearly  tenant,  liable  to  give  six  months'  notice, 
to  expire  at  Midsummer?  H,  If  the  latter,  am  I,  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  agreement,  liable  to  keep  and 
leave  the  premises  in  the  suite  of 
said  ?—  N.  8.  T. 


decorative  repair  afore- 


[I,  Tho  clnuso  requires  you  to  leavo  the 

S remises  in  a  good  and  tonautablo  state  of 
ocorativo  repair  ;  it  does  not  require  you  to 
repaint  and  ro-papor  on  quitting.  If  you  have 
repaired  and  redecorated  within  a  reasonable 
timo  before  tho  determination  of  tho  tenancy, 
you  need  only  repair  actual  dilapidations  anil 
cloanse  tho  old  paint  and  renew  tnoso  portions 
which  require  re-touching.  You  are  not  bound 
to  ro-paint  and  ro-papor  if  such  is  not  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  condition  of  tho  premisos.  2,  It  is 
not  ouito  certain  whethor  your  tenancy  expires 
at,  Midsummer  without  any  notico  on  either 
side,  and  I  cannot  say  positively  without  Bering 
tho  habendum  clause  ;  but  I  expect  that  it  does 
not.  If  not,  the  tenancy  may,  after  that  date, 
bo  determined  on  any  of  tho  usual  quarter  days 
by  notico  given  on  the  previous  quarter  day. 
You  say  that  the  agreement  is  not  stamped, 
neither  is  tho  cony  hold  by  your  landlord  ;  but 
in  this  you  may  iss  mistaken,  as  bo  could  havo 
bail  it  stamped  at  any  time  within  fourteen 
days  after  you  had  signed  it  by  simply  tendering 
tho  stamp  duty  at  one  of  certain  stamp  offices, 
or  by  sending  it  to  iSomorset  House.  But, 
whether  this  has  hcon  done  or  not,  the  omission 
to  stamp  will  not  render  tho  document  void  ; 
the  omission  will  only  have  tho  effect  of  prevent¬ 
ing  tho  document  being  received  iu  evidence 
until  tho  usual  penalty,  etc.,  is  paid  ;  so,  if 
either  of  you  bring  any  action  and  wish  to  put 
the  document  iu  as  evidence,  it  will  be  open  for 
oithor  of  you  to  do  so  on  tho  jinymont  of  t'l  I  to 
tho  proper  officer  of  tho  court.  In  any  action 
you  would  bo  deemed  a  yearly  tenant  until  tho 
contrary  was  proved,  and  so,  if  tho  agreement 
was  not  proporly  tendered— that  is,  if  tho  land¬ 
lord  does  not  care  to  incur  tho  expense  alluded 
to — you  will  bo  a  yearly  tenant  from  Mid¬ 
summer,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  half  a  yoar’s 
notice,  expiring  at  Midsummer.  But  your  posi¬ 
tion  will  bo  rather  unpleasant,  as,  if  you  refuse 
to  quit  on  a  three  months’  notico  given  on  any 
quarter  day,  the  landlord  may  choose  his  own 
timo  to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  (so  long  as 
ho  does  not  accept  any  rent  accruing  after  tho 
oxpiration  of  the  notice)  ;  and  all  that  he  need 
ilo  to  provo  you  to  be  wrongfully  holding  over 
will  be  to  pay  tho  £11  on  putting  in  the  agree 
ment,  and  then  your  position  will  be  unenvi¬ 
able,  as  you  will  not  havo  tho  slightest  defence 
to  the  action.  3,  Unless  tho  agreement  is 
tcinlorcd  as  evidence,  and  received  as  such,  no 
action  can  lie  brought  upon  the  stipulation  to 
repair,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other  part  of  it.  Of 
couityq^hq,  ^otj^ney  itself,  and  tho  contract  to 
I,  cannot  bo  denied,  and  can  bo  proved 
hat  have  been 


■Ties  in  length,  of  which  tho  tail  takes  up  •  made.-rlC  C.  T.J.  n.  ,^KI 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
(.  ARDENiNO  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardksixo,  S',  Southampton-street ,  Corent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  lie  sent  to 
the  Pi-busher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  setyier  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  pajier.  When  more  than  one  query  ia  sent , 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time,.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardenixo  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWHR8. 

Lifting  Gladioli  (Cat ford).  —The  small  corms  you 
ruler  to  around  the  Gladioli  bulbs  are  called  spawn.  You 
may,  i(  you  care  to,  savo  these  anil  sow  in  tho  spring,  lilt¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  way  in  the  autumn.  As  they  grow  in  size 
thev  will  in  time  flower.  I.ilt  tho  Gladioli  bulbs  and  store 
in  dry  sand  in  a  frost-prool  place.  You  can  use  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  the  position  you  refer  to.  Manure  from  the 
stable  or  cow-yard  is  far  better  than  the  rags  you  speak  of. 

Free-flowering  Roses  (II.  Cox).— We  should  say 
that  l.a  France  ranks  next  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  for  freedom 
of  flowering.  The  following  are  six  first-rate  kinds,  from 
a  free-flowering  point  of  view  :  Caroline  Testout,  Viscoun¬ 
tess  Folkestone,  Marie  Van  Houttc,  G.  Nabonnand,  Gruss 
au  Tcplltz,  Mmo.  Abel  Chatenay,  Enchantress,  Mme. 
Eugene  Kesal,  and  Gamoens.  We  have  named  nine,  and 
we  know  you  will  not  regret  adding  these  nine  to  your 
collection. 

Violets  unhealthy  (IK.  King).— From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves  you  send  wo  imagine  you  are  keeping 
the  plants  too  close  and  that  they  have  been  attacked  by 
mildew.  Violets  in  frames,  where  we  suppose  yours  are, 
like  as  much  air  os  possible,  only  covering  up  in  very 
severe  weather.  They  must  also  be  grown  close  to  tho 
glass.  Wo  should  advise  you  to  let  the  water  run  to 
waste  and  thoroughly  clean  out  the  tank. 

Moss  on  lawn  (IK.  A.  Chads). — Yes,  the  lawn 
where  the  Moss  appears  should  lie  watered  with  a  rosed 
can,  and  if,  os  in  the  note  referred  to,  the  Moss  turns  red¬ 
dish  a  second  application  Is  necessary.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  turns  black  it  soon  withers  away.  As  Moss 
generally  shows  that  the  soil  is  poor,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
a  top-dressing  of  some  rich  material.  You  may  sow  some 
Grass  seed  in  the  spring  if  you  think  there  is  no  chance  of 
the  Grass  filling  up  the  spots  left  bare  by  the  Moss.  Tho 
solution  has  no  ill  eflect  on  the  Grass,  rather  otherwise. 

Chrysanthemums  —  reliable  sorts  for 
amateurs  (E.  H.  Ildls)  —Twelve  reliable  Japanese  of 
good  form  and  colour  are  :  I'hoibua,  rich  canary-yellow  ; 
Mrs.  Cooinbes,  rose-pink  ;  Miss  Alico  Byron,  pure  white  ; 
Viviand  Morel,  silvery-mauve ;  Charles  Davis,  bronzy- 
yellow  ;  l.ady  llanham,  cerise  on  chamois  ground  colour ; 
Mrs.  Barkley,  rosy-mauve,  silvery-white  reverse ;  J.  R. 
Upton,  golden-yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  rosy-pink;  Moils. 
Chenon  de  Lecho,  salmon-red ;  Milano,  cherry-red ;  and 
I’rldc  of  Madford,  deep  rich  purple.  Twelve  suitable 
incurved  sorts  are  represented  by  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  rich 
yellow;  Duchess  of  Fife,  white;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan, 
silvery-lilac;  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Jones,  white;  Hanwell  Glory, 
bronzy-amber;  George  llalgh,  carmine-rose  shaded  pale 
bronze ;  Globe  d'Or,  yellow  shaded  bull ;  Miss  Violet 
Foster,  Bllvcry-rose ;  Mrs.  R  0.  Kingston,  soft  lilac-pink  ; 
Yvonne  Desblanc,  pearly-white  ;  Topaze  Oriental?,  straw- 
yellow  ;  and  Matthew  Russell,  rich  bronze. 

Chrysanthemums  -two  most  promising 
Incurved  novelties  (T.  D.  IK.).— The  present  season 
has  been  Interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Incurved  typo  of  Chrysanthemum.  The 
two  which  appeal  strongly  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
flowers  are  represented  by  Frank  Hammond,  a  large,  neat 
flower  of  splendid  form,  with  fairly  broad  florets,  building 
up  an  exhibition  bloom  of  good  breadth  and  solidity.  The 
lower  part  of  the  flower  is  coloured  bronze,  ai.d  this 
I nutses  to  yellow  at  its  apex.  It  Is  undoubtedly  a  grand 
acquisition.  The  other  variety  is  May  Bell,  which  is  even 
larger  than  that  first  mentioned.  The  petals  arc  brood 
and  rounded  at  the  points,  and  are  of  capital  substance, 
building  up  a  maaaivo  incurved  bloom  of  great  breadth 
and  depth,  and  also  of  solidity.  A  good  description  of  its 
colour  is  sllvery-hlush,  nnd  for  exhibition  the  variety 
should  be  in  good  demand.  Both  of  the  above  have  been 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  and  as  this  honour  is  now  difficult  to 
obtain  it  stamps  them  as  varieties  of  high  quality. 

Ghent  Azaleas  (J.  J.  Ja  mestuwn).-' These  may  be 
grown  altogether  in  pots  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
set  their  buds  and  flower  every  year,  but  at  the  name  Lime 
they  need  careful  treatment.  After  the  flowering  period 
ill  the  greenhouse  is  over,  they  must  not  be  turned  out- 
of-doors  till  Bpring  frosts  anil  cutting  winds  arc  past,  os 
the  young  leaves  which  arc  developed  under  glass  are 
naturally  tender  and  soon  injured  by  inclement  weather. 
The  latter  half  of  May  will  lie  soon  enough  to  place  them 
outside.  Another  important  item  is  tho  watering,  os 
Azaleas  quickly  suffer  from  drought.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  Cocoa-nut-refuse  it  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  than 
it  is  if  they  are  stood  on  tho  surface  of  the  soil.  Occa¬ 
sional  doses  of  soot-water,  too,  are  of  great  service  during 
the  growing  season.  As  full  exposure  to  tho  sun  is  of 
great  assistance  in  the  formation  of  flowcr-budB,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  in  a  sunny  spot,  and 
sufficiently  far  enough  apart  from  each  other  to  allow  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  among  them. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonl  failing  (Sussex).— 
This  naturally  loses  a  good  many  leaves  during  the  winter, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  should  he  kept  moderately 
dry,  as  the  plants  that  are  partially  rested  in  this  manner 
Btart  away  more  freely  on  the  return  of  spring.  To  flower 
them  well  they  should,  early  in  Maich,  wirepolted  ard 
encouraged  to  maker  good  (reo-growthl  A  Hilit*  sir 


encouraged  to  makorgood  free ,  growthl  A. light*  sir,  I 
position  is  very  necessan .  as  tvnere  shadM_bltVety  few 
flowers  arc  borne,  and  they  are  deficient  in  colour.  The4 


ants  will  flower  well  out-of-doors  In  the  summer  months.  Planting  Shallots,  Rhubarb,  etc.  (T.  S.).— 

e  Streptosolen  does  not  bloom  freely  in  a  small  state,  In  the  south  Shallots  are  often  planted  in  November,  but 
but  as  a  pyramid,  some  5  feet  or  C  feet  high,  it  is  seen  to  so  far  north  as  Ormakirk  it  will  lie  wise  for  you  to  plant  at 
very  great  advantage.  As  a  pillar  or  wall  plant  in  a  the  end  of  February.  Have  the  soil  well  worked  and 
light  and  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  it  is  very  beautiful,  manured,  then  plant  the  Shallot  bulbs,  just  forced  into 
Possibly  your  plants  have  been  too  much  shaded.  The  the  soil  but  not  deep,  in  rows  12  inches  to  14  inches  apart, 
Streptocarpi  that  have  done  flowering  should  tic  kept  the  B«ts  being  10  Inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Rhubarb 
moderately  dry  throughout  the  winter,  and  about  the  end  roots  may  be  planted  at  any  time  now  or  up  to  the  end  of 
of  February  or  early  in  March  be  shaken  clear  of  the  old  February',  but  plant  now  for  preference.  The  ground 
soil  and  repotted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  should  be  deeply  trenched  ana  heavily  manured  for  so 
l-af-moulil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  After  this  they  permanent  and  strong-growing  a  crop.  Old  roots  lifted 
will  need  a  little  more  water,  which  must  he  increased  as  may  he  divided  into  several,  each  piece  having  one  or  two 
they  develop.  crowns  on  it.  Plant  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  the  stools  in  the 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  rowB  being  4  feet  apart.  Sow  seeds  of  Carrot,  of  the 

Shrubs  for  wild  garden  (J.  L.  A.). —Some  of  Horn  type,  in  February,  and  of  Intermediate  in  March  or 
I  he  best  flowering  things  for  wild  garden  are:  Weigelas,  April.  Sow  Turnip-rooted  Beet  in  March  or  April,  and 
Berberis  in  variety,  Forsythia  suspensa.  Spinels,  Pvrus  tap-rooted  Beet  in  May,  and  Iarsnlps  in  Maroh.  Seed 
Jlalus  florilmnda,  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  Rhododcn-  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  climate, 

drons.  Bamboos,  the  Japanese  Maples,  and  wild  or 

rambling  Roses  arc  valuable  for  this  purpose  among  SHORT  RHPLIHS. 

hardy  plants.  Foxgloves,  Evening  Primroses,  Honesty,  ..... _ .  ‘ ,, _ , 

njarJ  j  hp  likp  almi  timlrp  a  crfwil V  hKow  in  thpir  KPTVin  6lrfWJri6®T,— YOU  CARDOt  do  b€tt€r  thin  (.ft  ^  iort  &D(i 

and  the  like  also  make  a  goodly  show  in  their  season.  vine  Cu|feare/.  (ourth  edition  just  published,  of  the 
Plants  under  Poplars  (C.  II.  Cooke).— We  »re  author,  A.  F.  Barron,  IS,  Sutton  Court-road,  Chiswick, 
very  loth  to  recommend  any  plants  to  plaee  under  the  London,  W.,  prlco  5s.  fid.,  post  free.  For  cultivation  of 
above,  as  our  experience  of  Poplars  generally  is  that  no  Chicory'  »oc  our  issue  of  Nov.  3,  p.  40fi,  where  an  article 

trees  are  more  hungry  and  none  more  greatly  exhaust  the  dealing  with  "  Winter  Salads"  appears - A ’em  Reader. 

soil.  The  best  things  are  ;  Periwinkles,  Blue  Bells,  Daffo-  —Let  the  Plum-tree  have  its  head.  Do  not  cut  in  so 
dils,  London  Pride,  Flag  Irises,  common  Barberry,  Euony-  hard,  only  thinning  out  where  the  branches  are  too  thick 
mus  europmus,  E.  japonicus  (green),  and  Butcher’s  Broom,  or  where  they  cross.  The  tree  will  soon  form  fruit-buds, 
A  good  deal  de|>ends  on  the  Bizc  of  the  Poplars  and  how  and  when  It  begins  to  bear  tills  will  steady  it  and  prevent 

long  the  plants  have  been  in  the  position.  You  say  it  growing  too  strong. - Marmoset. — Any  annual  flowers 

nothing  about  the  size  of  the  plants,  which  is  important,  will  do,  not  forgetting  Salpiglossis  and  Mignonette.  The 
and  the  fact  that  the  position  gets  plenty  of  sun  only  roots  of  the  Vines  have  no  doubt  reached  the  clay,  hence 

enhances  the  many  disadvantages.  The  plants  named  ore  the  shanking  of  the  lierries. - E.  Martin  — Sow  seeds  of 

the  most  likely,  and  the  Flag  Irises  will  endure  a  good  the  Cucumber  and  Tomato  in  pots  in  March,  placing  them 
deal  in  such  positions.  These,  if  planted  in  variety,  would  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  a  warm-house.  Pot  off  the  seedlings 
make  a  display  for  a  time.  when  strong  enough,  and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled 

Digging  among  trees  and  Shrubs  (W.  M.).  with  roots  you  can  plant  them  outor  grow  on  in  pots  If 
-Where  there  are  onlinary  shrubberies  it  Is  the  rule  to  >’°“  read  "  Garden  Work  you  will  find  instructions  at  the 
dig  over  the  soil  in  which  the  shrubs  are  growing  once  PJJP”  ^  •  T.—\ es,  your  plants  are  affected 

during  the  winter,  but  to  avoid  cutting  the  roots  the  work  with  the  Chrysanthemum  rust.  On  no  account  raise  any 
should  be  done  with  a  fork  and  not  with  a  spade.  Where  «°ck  'rom  them,  as  the  disease  will  develop  in  time.  The 

shrub*  need  assistance  some  very  short  manure  may  be  best  wav  will  be  to  begin  with  a  clean  lot  o  plants. - 

spread  aliout  and  forked  in.  The  depth  of  the  forking  CA«.  Barter. -8ee  ourreply  to  “Enquirer  in  our  issue 


shrubs  need  assistance  some  very  short  manure  may  be  best  wav  will  be  to  begin  with  a  clean  lot  o  plants. - 

spread  aliout  and  forked  in.  The  depth  of  the  forking  c**f-  Barter-See  °ur. reply  to  “Enquirer  in  our  issue 
must  be  determined  by  the  density  or  otherwise  of  the  0,„^?V--2,LP-  ™ — >><••  A-  Bo&inson.-Your  best  plan 
shrubs.  Where  thick  fork  very  lightly,  where  thin  dig  “ill  be  to  give  fresh  soil  to  the  plants  in  your  vase  in  ths 
deeper,  os  some  flowering  plants,  such  as  Dahlias,  Holly-  aP"n8-  1,0  doubt  it  is  quite  exhausted,  and  very  pos- 
hocka,  Sunflowers,  etc.,  may  be  put  out  between  them,  sibly,  too,  the  drainage  is  choked  up.— Ignorant, 
If  the  forking  be  done  now  the  soil  will  lie  all  the  better  Birmingham. -Your  questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
for  a  good  deep  hoeing  over  in  the  spring.  With  respect  <--hemlot,  or  someono  versed  In  the  making  of  the  various 
to  your  Rhubarb-bed,  draw  oil  the  refuse  and  wheel  it  manures.— Amateur. —Shoidd  be  glad  of  some  more 
away  to  decay  in  a  heap.  Then  place  on  the  soil  and  particulars  before  advising.  We,  however,  see  no  reason 

lightly  fork  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  short  manure.  Rhubarb  why  you  should  not  do  as  you  suggest. - Bernard 

likes  plenty  of  such  feeding.  Raton. — W e  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you,  with  the 

exception  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden, M  that  may  l»e 
FRUIT.  had  from  this  office  post  free  for  15s.  Od.  It  is  quite  lm- 


FRUIT.  had  from  this  office  post  free  for  15s.  (id.  It  is  quite  Ira- 

Shrivelled  Pears  (G.  U.  P.).— When  Pears  begin  possible  to  advise  unless  one  were  to  see  the  ground. — - 
to  shrivel  up  ere  they  are  matured  it  is  obvious  that  "•  K-  M.—We  have  never  read  the  book,  but  very  much 
ripening  has  not  been  completed.  Possibly  the  fruits  doubt  if  the  sura  you  mention  could  be  made  from  farm- 
were  gathered  much  too  early,  os  very  early  gathering  is  >"g  »n  aore  of  land.— —if.  II.  T.— See  reply  to "  R.  T.,"  re 
a  common  cause  of  shrivelling.  But  it  is  equally  possible  'Mildew  on  Vines,'  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  3,  p.  473.— — 
that  the  tree  has  sent  its  roots  down  into  poor  or  sour  sub-  Douglas.-ltie  best  thing  you  can  do  la  to  run  some  wire 
soil,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  feeding  by  manure.  There  is  netting  round  the  part  of  the  garden  where  your  Cama- 
no  commoner  cause  of  spotting  and  shrivelling  up  than  tions  arc,  and  so  keep  the  rabbits  out.  You  may  also  trap 
that.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  your  best  course  will  he  to  them,  but  poisoning  is  dangerous  if  domestic  animals  are 

open  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  os  deep  round  the  tree,  about. - A  ngelina.— Looks  like  a  Nerino.  Should  like  to 

6  feet  from  the  stem,  severing  all  roots,  especially  all  see  fresh  flowers.  For  treatment  of  Nerines  see  our  issue 
downward  ones,  forking  ofl  the  toDsoil.  and  refilling  the  of  Nov.  10,  p.  484. - IK.  II.  G.— Your  Chrysanthemum 


6  feet  from  the  stem,  severing  all  roots,  especially  ali  see  fresh  flowers.  For  treatment  of  Nerines  see  our  issue 

downward  ones,  forking  off  the  topsoil,  and  refilling  the  of  Nov.  10,  p.  484. - IK.  II.  G.— Your  Chrysanthemum 

trench  with  entirely  fresh  soil.  That  would,  no  doubt,  do  leaves  are  attacked  by  mildew,  caused,  no  doubt,  as  you 
very  much  to  help  your  trees.  say,  by  tho  very  damp  weather  which  has  prevailed  in 

_ _ , _ .. i _ ...  ,,  .  ..  your  district. - George  Wilson.— Your  best  plan  will  be 

Pear-trees  not  fruiting  (ff.  M.  Add)  -When  to  „ot  tt  cat„|oguc  of  Korea  from  any  of  tho  grower*,  such 
Pear-trees  bloom  profusely  It  often  happens  that  the  M  ft-  paul  ,n(|  Son  Waltham-cross,  or  B.  Cant,  Colchea- 
excess  of  b  oom  weakens  the  pol  en,  and  little  or  none  of  Mr_  You  wU|  find  tbe  varieties  described  there  as  to 

the  fruit  set*  Again,  it  frequently  h.ppens  that  because  co|our  gr0wth,  etc. - S.  -  Kindly  rend  name  and 

the  soi  in  which  the  roots  run  is  deficient  in  phosphates  address.—Zanorainus.-See  article  on  "Winter-flower- 

the  pollen  is  infertile.  There  may  be  local  reasons  in  in„  |(cgonlaa/  in  our  Issue  of  Dec.  15,  p.  662. - Sarino. 

your  case,  as  so  far  north  .as  Ayrshire  climatic  conditions  _£ho  process  would  take  too  long  ;  throw  the  tins  on  the 

are  miite  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  south.  rubbish  heap. - Loveday  E.  Drake. -Youn  has  been  a 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  few  good  Pears  so  far  general  complaint  re  the  flowering  of  the  Belladonna 
north  other  than  on  wall  trees.  You  will  do  well  to  have  |,j|„  See  our  (ague  0|  Dec.  8,  page  632,  also  that  of 
the  heads  of  your  trees  moderately  thinned,  so  as  to  NoV.  2,  page  509,  and  the  present  one. 
reduce  the  bloom-producing  branches  on  the  trees,  also  to  .  -  — 

open  out  the  soil  round  them  several  inches  deep,  to  •,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
strew  aliout  the  roots  some  lione-flour  or  basic  slag,  at  the  te„t  t„  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
rate  of  3  lb.  per  tree,  and  with  it  add,  if  you  have  it,  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Garde.vi.vo 
plenty  of  wood-ashes  to  furnish  potash,  then  cover  with  Imxstrated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Mo 
soil.  more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 

Planting  Grab-trees,  etc.  (J.  A.  »!.).  — We  should  be  sent  at  one  time. 
understand  you  to  wish  to  plant  Crab-stocks  on  cither  Names  Of  plants.— S.  B.  and  James  Kelly.— We 

side  of  a  hrood  walk  to  make  a  hedge.  If  that  be  your  cannot  undertake  to  name  florist's  flowers. - -IK.  C. 

object  you  had  far  better  plant  Myrobalan  Plum  or  the  Mountain.  —  .Eschynanthus  speciosus.  -  Constant 

common  Blackthorn.  Crabs  or  wild  Apples  grow  very  Reader.— 10,  Ponicum  variegatum ;  12,  The  Artillery 
wide  and  gross.  If  you  want  to  plant  Crab-stocks  that  Plant  (Pilea  muscosa)  ;  14,  Tradescantia  pulohella ;  16, 

you  may  bud  or  graft  them  with  Apples,  to  eventually  Tradescantia  zehrlna. - C.  II.  Aitkcn.  —  We  cannot 

train  upas  a  hedge  or  trellis  on  oach  side  of  the  path,  undertake  to  namo  Chrysanthemums. - Reader  —  1, 

then  plant  them  18  inches  apart.  Planting  for  a  hedge  Selaginella  Galeottii ;  2,  Selaginclla  Martens!  variegata  ; 

even  that  is  close  enough,  as  they  soon  become  strong—  3,  pteris  cretica  albo  lineata. - Mrs.  Broum.—l,  Euony- 

indeed,  far  too  strong  for  ouch  purpose.  Can  you  not  mus  ralicans  variegatue ;  2,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  3, 
make  more  clear  what  you  really  wish  to  do  1  Asparagus  Send  specimen  in  flower;  4,  Centaurea  ragusina  ;  5, 
roots  are  usually  planted  early  in  April.  Get  a  portion  of  choiaya  ternata.  The  Fern  fronds  are  decaying  naturally. 

the  garden  trenched  2  feet  deep,  burying  down  under  the  - Wm.  llolmcs.— I,  Azalea  rosa-flora  ;  2,  Impossible  to 

bottom  spit  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  and  then  into  tiie  name  from  such  a  scrap  ;  3,  Begonia  sp„  flowers  faded  ; 
top  soil  fork  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure.  Plant  in  Kuonymus  japonicus  aurco  inarginatus.  You  had 

rows  2  foot  apart,  throwing  out  furrows  4  inches  deep,  better  raise  a  young  stock  of  Aralia  from  reed. - Butler. 

then  covering  the  roots  well  in.  They  should  tie  20  inches  _We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers, 
apart  in  the  rows.  You  should  not  cut  any  heads  for  two  Names  Of  fruits.— A.  M.  G.— Adams'  Pearmain— 
year*  at  least.  a  late  Apple,  in  use  from  December  through  January,  it 

VEGETABLES.  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation. - M.  S.  6.— 1,  Specimen 

Garden  herbs  (T.  S.).— Sow  seed  of  Parsley  thinly  insufficient ;  2,  Nelson  Codlin  ;  3,  Margil ;  4,  Poor  Stunner 
in  drills  in  March,  and  again  In  July,  for  a  constant  Pippin  apparently.— — A'o  letter,  postmark  Stoke,  Suffolk. 
supply.  Mint  maybe  propagated  by  taking  off)  oung  tops  —Apple  Tower  of  Glaraia.— — C.r.  M.  M.—17,  Cellini  ; 

3  inches  high  as  they  come  through  the  ground  In  the  18  and  1(1,  Ashmead's  Kernel ;  47,  Claygate  Pearmam.- - 

spring,  and  setting  them  into  pots  or  pans  under  glass  to  F.  Greening.— Pear  Passe  Crassane. - E.  Waller  (Col.)— 

root.  Also  portions  of  the  long,  running,  fleshy  roots  may  1,  Apple  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  2,  Kindly  rend  fresh  specimen. 

lie  lifted  from  an  old  lied  and  be  replanted  more  thinly  in  - A.  Marlow.— Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. 

fresh  ground.  They  soon  become  strong,  making  free  - 

growth.  Thymes  are  easily  propagated  by  division,  or  by  Catalogues  received.— Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

cuttings  set  in  pansand  rooted,  also  by  seed.  Sago  can  —Amateurs'  Guide  in  Horticulture  for  1901. - H. 

be  rapidly  increased  by  pulling  off  pieces  with  hard  wood  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  —Complete  Catalogue  of 

Sand  planting  them,  also  by  cuttings  and  seed  ;  Garden  Seeds  for  1901. - F.  Roenier,  Quedlinburg.— 

a  and  Summer  and  Winter  Savory— indeed,  many  Wholesale  T  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. - Vilmorin, 

y  sowing  reed  in  the  spring  ;  Lad's  Live,  J-ayeiy.  Andrleux  et  Cle„  Pari1.r7.Mse  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 
smary,  etc.,  by  cuttings  and  brcakjijij^iffiTkirtlons  J—;-Hoi;n  aid  Doldeircam,  N.B.— Catalogue  of 

ting  them  now  or  in  February.  I  Mursery  Stock. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING  ESPALIER  AND  WALL  TREES. 
Close  pruning,  such  as  must  bo  practised  with 
espalier  and  wall  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
will  bo  much  loss  in  evidonco  in  the  future. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  espalier  treos  cling  to 
them  because  of  the  few  line  fruits  that  such 
trees  occasionally  produce.  The  produse  of 
properly-prunod  troes  grown  under  less  restric¬ 
tive  methods  is  very  little  behind  that  of  espa¬ 
lier  trees,  if  any  ;  while  a  tree,  say,  six  years 
planteil  anti  allowed  its  head  will  give  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  fruit  an  espalier 
tree  of  the  same  ace  will.  Eithor  form  of  tree 
if  properly  treated  will  go  on  and  improve  after 
this  for  a  number  of  years,  but  a  yoar  or  two  of 
ueglect  in  the  case  of  ospaliers  or  other  tightly- 
trimmed  trees  will  do  far  more  mischief  than  in 
the  other  case. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  thought  in  the 
manner  espalier-trees  are  treated  and  the 
barbarous  mothods  of  pruning  that  have  so  long 
boon  practised  have  uono  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  A  man  is 
told  oil'  to  do  the  pruning,  and  ho  snips  off 
every  branch  as  ho  comes  to  it  to  within  a 
couple  of  eyos  of  where  it  started  the  previous 
season.  In  many  cases  he  prunes  much  as  he 
would  trim  up  a  f^uick  or  other  hodge.  Others, 
again,  allow  their  trees  to  form  elongated  ugly 
spurs,  and  by  nover  thinning  these,  gradually 
get  them  into  a  close,  thick  mass.  .Small  and 
indifferently  flavoured  fruit  follows,  especially 
if  the  varieties  bo  such  us  require  room,  like 
Rlonheim  Orange  and  llramley’s  Seedling  Apples 
or  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  rear.  At  the  first 
it  is  wise  not  to  let  any  kind  of  Apple  or 
Pear  that  has  to  lie  afterwards  restricted 
grow  away  too  quickly.  Form  the  branches 
gradually,  and  so  ensure  a  uniform  number 
of  young  growths  —  afterwards  fruit-spurs 
— along  their  entire  long) h.  Bare  places  once 
caused  .along  the  branches  can  nover  lie  filled 
up,  but  when  there  are  too  many  spurs  it  is  easy 
enough  to  thin  them.  In  the  formation  of  the 
fruit-spurs  that  are  to  bo  in  a  mannor  permanent, 
it  is  very  important  that  no  more  are  left  than 
can  obtain  ample  light  and  air,  and  in  pruning 
for  theso  a  sharp  knife  must  always  bo  used, 
nover  socateurs,  which,  unless  they  are  in  the 
best  of  order,  bruiso  the  bark.  As  a  rule,  the 
stronger  the  breast-wood  the  longer  tho  shoots 
may  bo  left  at  pruning  time,  but  tho  spurs 
in  this  case  will  naturally  elongate  more 
quickly,  and  in  conseuuenco  the  work  of 
thinning  and  renewing  these  will  have  to  be 
begun  early.  Thoy  should  never  bo  allowed  to 
got  so  numerous  or  so  long  that  tho  sun  cannot 
reaoh  tho  main  branches. 

It  is  a  constant  fight  against  Nature  this 
pinching  and  cutting  back  of  wood,  and  whore 
there  is  room  to  lot  tho  tree  grow  freely,  good 
results  are  surer  and  longor  continued,  while 
the  work  of  pruning  is  practically  nil.  There 
are  unruly  shoots  occasionally  that  tako 
much  of  tho  energy  of  tho  plant,  but  if  itfftic1. 
in  time  and  pinched,  [thq j tifiMipofayy \dv 
diverts  some  of  the  sap  to  other  parts  wheRTit 


is  noedod,  ami  by  causing  tho  shoot  to  break 
into  two  or  more,  prevents  grossnoss.  When 
it  is  quito  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  root 
priming  will  chock  tho  trees,  then  get  at  thorn 
early  in  autumn  just  before  tho  leaves  have 
all  fallen  anti  do  it  thoroughly.  If. 


COLOUR  IN  FRUIT. 

Tut  fruit  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  ono  of  the  boBt  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  Not  only  have  the  tress  that  usually 
carry  good  crops  kept  up  their  reputation  by 
bearing  an  extra  number,  but  many  trees  that  I 
had  looked  on  as  barren  anti  had  marked  lor 
cutting  down  if  they  did  not  mend  their  ways 
have  carried  fair  crops,  anti  consequently  have 
got  a  fresh  lease  of  their  lives.  As  might  bo 
expected  with  such  heavy  crops  a  good  deal  of 
the  fruit  was  very  small,  and  the  prevalence  of 
maggots  in  the  Apples  and  Poars  caused  nearly 
half  the  crop  to  drop  prematurely.  Thanks  to 
a  vory  fine  and  prolonged  spell  of  sunny  weather 
quite  late  in  the  autumn,  Apples  anti  Pears 
were  generally  exceptionally  well  coloured,  and 
in  looking  through  some  of  tho  exhibitions  of 
fruit  I  have  been  struck  with  tho  high  colour 
attained  where  tho  soil  was  bv  no  means  what 
is  considered  tho  host  for  fruit  culture.  Iu 
some  parts  of  .Surrey  where  sand  anil  chalk  are 
very  near  tho  surfaco,  and  where  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  grow  tho  fine,  healthy  trees  one  finds  in 
the  dcop  loam  of  Kont,  tho  colour  on  many  of 
tho  dessert  Apples  wus  magnificent.  It  Booms 
well  nigh  impossible  to  find  a  soil  that  will 
produce  all  the  good  points  in  fruit,  although 
very  much  may  be  done  to  make  good  tho 
lacking  olemonts  by  artificial  means.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  deep 
loam  may  greatly  improve  the  colour  of  the 
fine  fruits  they  can  so  oasily  grow  by  top- 
dressings  of  chalk  and  suntl  anti  utilising  tho 
surfaco  rooting  kinds  of  stocks.  J.  Groom. 
h'utpOTt. 

YELLOWS  IN  PEACH-TREES. 

This  malady  causes  great  disappointment,  treos 
apparently  healthy  suddenly  turning  from  a 
green  to  a  sickly  yellow  shade.  Some  soils 
seem  to  favour  tho  disease  more  than  others,  tho 
worst  cases  of  yellows  probably  occurring  in 
strong  retentive  mediums.  In  such  the  roots  of 
tho  current  yoar  do  not  mature  in  autumn, 
especially  if  such  bo  wet  and  sunless,  nnd  tho 
evil  effocts  are  visihlo  tho  following  summer. 
Cases  of  yellows,  however,  thougli  less  frequent, 
occur  amongst  glass-covered  trees  i  faulty  drain- 
ago,  notwithstanding  which  tho  roots  roceivo  a 
maximum  amount  of  water  through  the  growing 
season,  being  tho  chief  causo.  In  such  mediums 
biennial  or,  at  tho  most,  triennial  lifting  of  tho 
roots  is  tho  only  moans  of  keeping  tho  yellows 
in  check,  adding  a  largo  percentage  of  old 
inortar-rubblo,  charcoal,  or  tho  sweepings  of 
walks  and  drives,  also  burnt  garden  refuse  and 
primings.  In  the  caso  of  outdoor  trees,  tho 
roots  should  lie  kept  above  tho  surrounding 
level  and,  covored  with  not  more  than  3  inches 


If  this  s  carried  out,  say,  in 
L  Juring  tho  oarly  part  of  Nov. 
to  the  season  and  condition 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


trees,  just,  in  fact,  when  tho  foliage  is  assuming 
a  yellow  colour,  the  work  being  followed  by  a 
mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom -manure, 
applietl  not  as  a  stimulant,  but  as  a  preservative 
of  tho  newly-disturbed  roots  against  severe 
frost,  a  more  healthy  and  generally  satisfactory 
condition  of  tho  tree  may  bo  expected  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Mixing  a  small  portion  of  soot 
witli  tho  compost  is  good  in  cases  of  yellows. 
Iu  badly  drained  borders  a  depth  of  (i  inches  of 
rubblo  may  bo  placed  bonoath  tho  now  compost, 
as  tho  roots,  in  conscquenco  of  tho  occasional 
lifting  practised,  will  not  become  established 
lower  down.  Vory  firm  ramming  is  also  essen¬ 
tial,  this  holping  to  keep  tho  roots  at  homo. 

Treos  that  are  replanted  thus  shallow  will 
require  a  good  mulch  of  short  manure  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  also  occasional  watering,  or 
drought  will  bo  liable  to  affect  them,  the  treos 
then  going  from  bad  to  worse.  801110  varieties 
of  Poaches  and  Nectarines  are  more  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  yellows  than  others,  and  unsuit¬ 
able  stocks  are  accountable  in  some  cates  for 
this  disorder .  Thojo  who  have  a  strong  soil  to 
ileal  with  should  plant  on  stations,  in  order  to 
prevent  tho  descent  of  strong  tap- mots,  also 
raise  the  border,  use  plenty  of  correctives,  lift 
the  trees  at  least  every  third  year,  and  in  order 
to  counteract  tho  evils  of  drought  mulch  liber¬ 
ally  anil  food  frequently. 

PRUNING  PEAR-TREES  ON  WALLS. 
Tiikkf.  cannot  bo  the  least  doubt  that  most  of 
the  oltl  Pear-trees  throughout  tho  country  are 
carrying  far  too  many  fruiting  spurs,  anil  this 
will  nccount  for  most  of  tho  poor,  scabby  fruits 
that  ono  seos  about.  There  is  no  sonso  iu  leav¬ 
ing  so  many,  as,  provided  there  are  sufficient  to 
carry  a  crop,  tho  rest  are  superfluous  for  tho 
time  being,  and  the  timely  removal  of  a  few 
spurs  bodily  here  and  thoro  all  over  tho  trees 
not  only  gives  those  loft  plenty  of  room,  but  it 
forces  now  spurs  to  form  round  the  point  of 
soveranco  that  tako  tho  placo  of  tho  older  ones, 
which  are  romovod  in  their  turn  in  future  years. 
Consoquontly  tho  troes  eventually  havo  plenty 
of  vigorous  fruiting  spurs  close  at  homo  anil 
nono  of  the  rugged,  Moss-covered  and  unsightly 
ones,  which  can  only  produce  mediocre  fruits, 
iu  addition  to  tho  wholesale  removal  of  spurs, 
some  of  those  left  on  may  bo  judiciously 
shortened  with  advantage.  On  wall- troes 
tho  wood  growths  must  bo  cut  back  to  within  a 
hud  or  two  of  their  base  unless  they  are  required 
for  extension.  Young  trees  which  havo  not  yet 
filled  their  allotted  space  must  ho  pruned  with 
an  ovo  to  form.  For  those  trained  horizontally 
the  leader  must  ho  left  just  the  length  to  provido 
a  pair  of  branches  next  year  at  the  proper 
distance  from  those  immediately  below,  and 
with  ono  butl  abovo  to  carry  on  the  upward 
progress.  No  matter  how  carefully  one  may 
prune,  some  of  the  side  branches  will  grow 
strongor  than  others,  and  thoso  who  attempt  to 
cut  thoso  strong  leads  back  close  only  oncourngo 
tho  evil,  for  they  break  again  with  oxtra  vigour, 
and  it  is  really  the  weakest  that  should  be 
hardest  pruned  to  encourage  stronger  breaks. 
Tho  biifls  tayibo  toned  down  by  depress- 

*  ‘  1  ‘  hen  training, 


them. 
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The  only  time  when  shortening  back  tends  to 
weaken  shoots  is  while  they  are  growing  ;  we 
may  then  chock  them  by  pinching  out  their 
points  soon  after  midsummer  and  supplement¬ 
ing  this  by  vigorously  stopping  further  breaks 
at  the  tirst  loaf,  ultimately  at  the  winter 
pruning  cutting  back  to  tho  next  bud  behind 
that  which  broke  into  growth  after  tho  shoot 
was  pinched.  Fan  trained  Pear-trees  are  more 
easy  to  form,  and  though  they  are  not  often  seen, 
they  are  equal  in  every  way  to  those  of  tho  more 
orthodox  form.  It  is  necessary  with  those  to 
keep  the  centres  in  check  until  the  lower  bran¬ 
ches  have  become  well  extended,  and  it  must 
not  bo  forgotten  with  these  or  any  other  trees 
that  the  promptings  of  Nature  aro  towards 
vertical  growth  ;  consequently  the  upright 
portions  of  a  troe  are  always  the  strongest 
unless  counteracted  by  tho  art  of  tho  culti¬ 
vator. 


the  plunging  |  cause  this  now  iuert  subsoil  to  become  gradu¬ 
ally  fully  fertile  and  sweet.  From  time  to  time 
some  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  road- grit  and 
trimmings,  and  wood-ashes  or  old  mortar  refuse 
added  would  do  great  good  and  render  it  lers 
stiff.  Even  in  the  case  of  tree  planting  or  fruit 
culture,  wo  should  do  as  is  thus  advised,  and 
still  plant  tho  trees  rather  shallow  or  elevated, 
as  roots  will  inevitably  go  downward.  Do  no*, 
use  ordinary  furnace  coal- ashes,  but  the  white 
asli  obtained  from  kitchen  coals  is  good  for  the 
clay  soil.  River-sand  may  be  applied  thickly  if 
it  has  been  well  exposed  and  sweetened  for  a 
few  months  before  it  is  applied.  Roadside 
trimmings,  including  some  turf  or  vegetable 
matter,  is  hotter  than  is  pure  road-grit.  Three 
inches  of  rubble  beneath  each  tree  would  bo 
ample,  but  holes  made  in  the  clay  would  soon 
become  mere  basins  for  holding  water  and  prove 
harmful.  A  drain  connecting  each  hole  with  a 


FICS  IN  POTS. 

Tilt,  treatment  as  regards  potting  as  intended 
for  stone  fruits  does  not  strictly  apply  to  Figs. 
These  I  do  not  pot  every  year,  treating  oach 
one  as  to  its  own  special  needs,  but,  as  a  rulu, 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Mussel  scale  on  Apple-tree.— Sly  gardener  ha* 
this  morning  brought  me  in  the  enclosed  specimen  ol 


some  of  the  fruit-trees  in  my  garden.  This  is  his  first  year 
with  me,  and  when  pruning  he  discovered  their  condition. 


very  few  exceptions  are  made.  The  potting  of 
Figs  should  only  lie  omitted  for  ono  year  unions 
the  plants  arc  in  very  large  pots.  The  early 
forced  batch  I  usually  repot  in  August  and  tho 
late  ones  during  November  and  December.  In 
no  case  are  any  of  these  left  outside  during  the 
winter.  The  soil  I  use  is  a  good  loam,  with  less 
manure  and  more  limo  rubblo  than  is  given  to 
such  as  Poaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  stone 
Iruits.  I  find  that  for  tho  tirst  early  supply,  as 
also  for  tho  late  supply,  Figs  grown  in  pots  are 
better  than  traincu  or  bush-trees  planted  out. 
For  midscason  crops  planted  out  trees  aro  pro 
terabit),  lieing  moro  goneially  productive, 
requiring  less  attention  (luring  hot  weather  for 
watering,  etc.  The  distinct  advantage  of  pot 
■  ulture  is  in  having  both  tho  early  and  tho  Into 
kinds  in  pots,  thus  the  plants  aro  more  under 
control.  Many  varieties  of  Figs  are  ant  to 
•  rack  when  beginning  to  ripen,  and  a  gootl  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  slightly  nick  the  stem  of 
tho  fruit  at  its  base,  thus  checking  it  consider¬ 
ably.  As  regards  pruning,  there  is  not  much  to 
adtl.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the 
plants  within  the  limits  at  comjuiuid—  -as  fore¬ 
shortening  the  longest  typod  rfnd  thmoing  ot^ 
the  weakly  shridtij !  UTKd'eiirVy  Vin&VpJk!n  cAjp 
wood  growth  than  the  late  ouos  do  ;  thisjCjJl 


lie  la  anxious  to  know  what  the  | 
oil  brushed  over  the  trees  woul 
Swibkv. 

[Your  trees  aro  attacked  by  mussel  scale.  It  treos  1 
may  bo  removed  at  any  timo  of  tho  year,  but  ^ 
the  host  season  for  destroying  this  is  tho  spring,  D*m» 
so  as  to  clear  out  the  young  insects  which  creep  khe  st 
out  in  May  from  under  tho  old  shells.  It  may  trees 
lie  removed  by  thoroughly  moistening  tho  sur-  8?me 
foco  of  tho  bark  with  lathers  of  any  kind  of  tiom  | 
soap,  and  then  scraping  with  a  blunt  knife,  or 
well  brushing  it  in,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
tho  bark  in  so  doing.  Hoft-soap  or  common 
soup  uro  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  good  recipe 
is  1  o/„  of  soft-soap,  I  lb.  of  Tobacco  paper,  and 
four  handfuls  of  sulphur  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
rubbing  this  in  thoroughly  with  a  still  painter  s 
brush.  Use  plenty  of  tho  liquid  and  woll  soak 
every  part  of  the  treo.  j 

Clay  subsoil  (Amateur). — So  long  as  a  "illustrated. 
clay  subsoil  somo  I-  inches  below  tho  surface  The  ram. 
remains  hard,  impervious  to  air,  manure,  and 
roots,  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  a  garden,  as  it  “Worth 
checks  rain  percolation,  and  does  in  that  respect  and  iarn,i» 
much  harm.  Did  you  have  the  top  soil  thrown  success  I  I 
rat  trench  by  trench  somo  'J  feet  wide,  then  had  jnopirailot 


•anile  is,  ai  d  if  paraftlii- 
tlo  any  good  !  Roroil 


American  Blackberries  (A'.).— We  think  that  the 
American  Blackberries  would  grow  well  on  the  paling  in 
your  garden  ;  Imt  the  plants  have  never  had  a  fair  trial 
hi  this  country,  no  far  as  wo  know,  and  whether  they  w ill 
prove  as  good  as  they  arc  in  their  own  wo  do  not  know. 
We  think  they  are  worth  a  trial.  Most  trade  nurserymen 
ought  to  lie  able  lo  get  plants  for  you  if  they  have  not  got 
.them  in  their  collections. 
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surface,  and  all  runners  cut  oil'  so  that  good  It  is  surprising  the  root-growth  theso  plants 
strong  crowns  may  be  developed.  Plants  make,  even  in  the  coldest  months.  To  get  a 
treated  thus  commence  to  flower  early  in  good  display  it  is  advisable  to  plant  rather 
November,  rest  a  while  if  the  winter  be  a  hard  thickly,  then  by  occasionally  cutting  plants 
one,  and  when  it  is  past  dye  the  earth  with  down  to  the  ground  that  appear  to  be  getting 
their  colours. 

Narcissi. — The  naturalisation  of  these  bulbs 
in  Grass  is  the  most  beautiful  use  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  Seen  growing  in  large,  natural 
groups,  with  the  fringes  running  out  freely  into 
the  Grass,  and  stopping  without  any  abrupt 
lines,  the  effect  is  far  better  than  that  obtained 
by  indiscriminate  scattering,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  crowding  them  together  in  stiff  groups 
and  beds  like  penned-up  sheep.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  about  the  last  days  of 
February  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  to  have 
one  group  coming  into  flower  over  the  space 
recently  occupied  by  an  earlier  variety.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  in  early  autumn,  to 
allow  the  bulbs  to  make  plenty  of  new  rools 
before  winter  sets  in.  When  necessary,  many 
of  them  may  be  planted  up  to  Christmas  with 
success  if  the  bulbs  have  been  kopt  dry  in 
a  cool  place.  Once  planted  in  Grass  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  alone  for  years  until  each  has  made 
a  large  clump,  when  they  can  be  lifted,  cleaned, 
and  sorted,  and  replanted  into  new  groups. 

New  varieties  are  boat  increased  by  growing 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 


HARDY  FLOWERS  (FLORISTS  )  FOR 
GARDEN  DECORATION.* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  your  notice  in 
this  paper  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
families  of  hardy  plants.  There  are  many  others, 
such  as  the  Auricula,  Hollyhock,  etc.,  that  may 
not  be  included  from  want  of  space.  I  start  with 
the  earliest  and  least  known  to  English 
gardens,  the  beautiful 

Hf.lleborus  orientalis,  of  which  many 
varieties  every  year,  finer  and  more  varied, 
are  appearing.  The  dull  purple  flowers  com¬ 
monly  seen  give  no  idea  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  better  varieties.  They  may 
lie  beautifully  spotted  on  a  clear  white  ground, 
or  of  a  delicate  rose-pink,  spotted  black,  with 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  deep  rose.  Other 
flowers,  again,  are  blotched  and  striped 
rose  both  sides  on  different  coloured  grounds. 
When  cut  and  placed  in  water  the  flowers  last 
for  eight  or  nine  days  in  good  condition. 
Coming  into  bloom  so  early  and  lasting  from 
February  till  April,  they  give  a  fine  display 
often  before  the  winter  is  over.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  planting  in  good  open 
loam  in  a  position  which  is  partially  shaded  in 


lanky  or  shabby  a  constant  succession  of  young, 
good- flowering  growth  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  plants  stand 
the  dry  weather  much  better  for  it.  With  a 
fine  loose  surface  kept  between  them  by  means 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  or  hand-fork  there  will  be 
scarcely  any  need  for  watering.  Perhaps  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  grouping 
together  masses  of  harmonising  colours  under  a 
growth  of  various  Tea  Roses  in  large  heds. 
It  takes  a  Reason  s  study  in  such  a  garden 
before  one  can  begin  to  grasp  an  idoa  of  the 
most  effective  colour  arrangements.  They  often 
occur  by  chance,  but  howevor  they  may  come, 
if  we  wish  to  improve  our  gardens  year  by  year 
they  should  not  be  forgotten  when  planting 
again.  Many  kinds  are  worthless  in  colour  and 
habit,  others  seem  to  be  nearly  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Tho  rayless  varieties  are  a  great 


bulbous  varieties.  There  are  at  least  the 
varieties  of  fifteen  species  of  tall  and  dwarf 
bearded  Irises  included  under  those  commonly 
known  as  Iris  barbata  or  German  Iris,  although 
the  true  I.  Gormaniea  group  is  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  by  no  means  the  most  beautiful. 
It  is,  however,  the  commonest  of  the  various 
some  in  nursery  beds  in  good  soil,  where  they  sections.  The  range  of  colour  almost  defies 
can  be  lifted  and  divided  every  year.  description.  There  are  beautiful  blue,  white, 

Ti’Lips. — For  the  decoration  of  flower  beds  in  primrose,  and  yellow  shades.  The  flowers,  with 
spring  nothing  can  surpass  these  in  showy  bronze  tints,  though  lovely  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
colours.  Only  certain  varieties  are  useful  for  tance,  possess  wonderful  beauty  when  closely 
naturalising  in  Grass,  but  well  treated  in  good  examined.  For  cutting,  Irises  are  very  valuable, 
soil  they  are  beautiful.  Tho  bulbs  need  lifting  When  cut  with  only  the  top  flower  open,  or 
every  year,  giving  a  rest  and  replanting  into  partially  so,  the  buds  continue  to  open  in  water 
fresh  soil  to  ensure  good,  healthy  growth  for  as  they  would  if  still  on  the  plant.  Most  soils 
the  succeeding  year.  Success  with  Tulips  can  will  suit  these  plants.  They  delight  in  plonty 
hardly  be  expected  when  a  quantity  of  manure  of  sun  and  a  good  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
is  buried  so  shallow  that  the  bases  of  the  root  when  flowering.  Their  use  in  the  garden 
bulbs  rest  on  it,  as  I  saw  done  once  last  is  very  variod.  One  method  is  to  keep  them 
year.  Neither  theRe  bulbs  nor  Narcissi  like  together  to  form  an  Iris  garden.  One  such,  on 
coming  into  contact  with  fresh  manure.  The  a  hillside,  with  a  broaif,  rounded  Grass  walk 
varieties  are  so  numerous  that  all  tastes  may  bo  down  the  centre  about  100  yards  long,  planted 
satisfied  in  colours  and  shades.  In  making  a  on  both  sides  with  a  largo  collodion  of  the  best 
selection  for  large  planting,  the  varieties  most  varieties  in  irregular  adjoining  groups,  and  shut. 
Buitablo  for  tho  purpose  can  be  best  selected  in  from  the  surrounding  garden  by  a  trellis  of 
when  in  flower,  and  it  will  well  repay  to  visit  a  Roses  down  each  side,  gave  in  May  tho  most 
collection  in  May  for  that  object.  perfect  picture  of  garden  beauty  I  have  ever 

m  „  seen.  In  autumn  the  Irises  were  followed  by  a 

Ti  ited  I  assies.  fine  display  of  hybrid  Gladioli.  When  clumps 

Far  lietter  results  can  be  obtained  from  are  becoming  thick  and  matted  they  can  be 


Fig  Violette  Sopor.  (Soo  page  574.) 


summer,  and  well  watering  occasionally  in  very 
dry  weather.  The  clumps  will  flower  freely 
during  February  and  March  for  many  years  in 
the  same  position.  The  handsome  evergreen 
foliage  makes  a  good  groundwork  in  which 
Liliums  or  Gladioli  can  lie  grown  for  autumn 
effect.  The  plants  can  readily  be  divided  at 
the  root,  taking  pieces  off  without  disturbing 
the  clump,  or  lifting  and  dividing  the  whole 
after  flowering. 

Sweet  Violets. — Some  varieties  that  we 
liave  now  would  lie  hard  to  surpass,  such  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  California,  La  Frame, 
Amiral  Avellan,  and  Italia.  They  are  often 
best  grown  near  tho  house  in  a  position  which 
is  warm  in  spring  anil  shaded  in  summer.  If 
a  large  stock  of  a  now  variety  is  required,  it  can 
soon  be  obtained  by  putting  in  all  cuttings  when¬ 
ever  obtainable  throughout  the  year.  It  is  n 
good  plan  to  divide  and  replant  the  collection 
soon  after  flowering  time  is  past,  adding  some 
fresh  Boil  to  the  bed  if  they  are  to  go  back  into 
the  same  position  again,  but  if  convenient  it  is 
advisable  to  change  the  place.  It  is  hotter  to  wait 
for  a  few  dull  wet  days  before  doing  this,  other¬ 
wise,  carried  out  in  very  dry  weather,  the  plants 
require  much  watering  to  get  over  it.  Tho  soil 
between  the  plants  should  be  kept  loose  on  tho 
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varieties  aro  very  effective  liy  the  side  of 
streams  or  ponds.  In  groups  on  the  banks  they 
present  a  pretty  sight  when  in  flower  in  July 
and  August.  Varieties  of  this  Iris  with  Knglish 
names  are  now  getting  plentiful.  Plants,  on 
arrival  from  Japan,  appear  like  pieces  of  hard, 
dry  mud.  As  a  rule,  no  signs  of  life  are 
showing  anywhere.  If  such  stuff  bo  planted 
out  when  it  arrives  in  winter  most  of  the 
plants  will  bo  lost.  One  successful  treatment 
for  them  is  to  place  in  loaf-soil  in  a  frame  and 
protect  from  excessive  wet  carefully  until 
growth  commences.  Water  well  during  the 
summer  when  growing.  Treated  thus,  good 
clumps  are  made  by  autumn. 

Hirr.nors  Irises. — The  flowering  period  of 
those  connects  that  of  the  two  preceding  groups. 
In  warm  soil  in  the  south  of  England  the  bulbs, 
es|M!cially  thoso  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  increase 
rapidly  without  boing  lifted  very  often,  and  send 
up  regularly  year  by  year  their  various  coloured 
flowers.  When  some  of  the  best  varieties  are 
obtained  to  commence  with,  a  large  stock  can 
lie  raised  from  them  in  a  few  years  by  seed. 
Croups  springing  from  among  the  foliage  of 
Lenten  Roses  (Helleborus  orientalis)  look  very 
pretty.  Planted  amongst  Carnations,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  them  when  (lowering,  utilises  space, 
and  shows  another  good  use  for  them  in  the 
garden. 

Pyuktiiuums.  —The  single  varieties  are  both 
beautiful  and  graceful,  and  their  rich  self- 
coloured  flowers  are  greatly  valued  for  cutting. 
Reds  of  these  aro  beautiful  in  May  and  Juno, 
and  when  cut  down  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
over  growth  starts  again  in  a  few  days  and 
gives  a  second  crop  of  bloom  in  autumn,  equal 
to,  often  bettor  than,  tho  first.  A  largo  stock 
can  soon  bo  worked  up  from  a  few  plants,  ami 
it  is  certainly  better  to  got  a  few  good  ones  to 
commence  with  than  to  start  with  many  plants 
of  inferior  varieties.  Tho  double  Pyrcthrums 
lack  the  lightness  and  grace  of  tho  single  ones. 
The  nower  varieties,  however,  show  a  great 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  tho  flowers,  anil 
aro  good  garden  plants.  To  incroaso,  lift  a 
clump  as  soon  ns  growth  has  well  commenced, 
shako  all  soil  from  the  roots,  and  secure  as  many 
young  singlo  growths  a*  possible  with  a  few 
roots  attached  to  each.  Pot  singly  and  stand 
them  in  a  cold- frame,  protecting  from  frost.  In 
a  few  weoks  tho  plants  will  be  rooted  round  the 
pots,  and  can  then  bo  plunged  outside  until  re¬ 
quired  for  planting.  Cuttings  marie  at  tho  same 
time  strike  fairly  well  in  sandy  soil  round  tho 
side  of  a  pot.  Planting  should  bo  carried  out  in 
spring  as  soon  ns  well  rooted  plants  can  be 
obtained.  Plants  in  pots  and  one  year  old  from 
propagating  are  best  for  tho  purpose. 

P .EON IKS  will  succeed  in  various  soils  and 
situations.  A  rich,  deep  soil,  and  rather 
heavy,  is  one  in  which  they  do  best.  There 
are  now  some  hundreds  of  varieties,  both 
double  and  singlo,  from  which  to  make  a 
selection,  many  of  which  aro  very  sweetly- 
scented.  As  Pa-  mies  like  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  several  years  the  soil  should  bo  well 
mado  up  to  begin  with.  Making  up  beds  in¬ 
differently,  and  then,  to  remedy  that,  digging  in 
frosh  manure  among  tho  roots  in  tho  winter,  is 
not  the  way  to  have  healthy  Piconios.  Tho 
roots  resent  being  interfered  with,  as  well  as 
coming  into  contact  with  fresh  manuro,  which 
produces  diseased  growth.  P.conies  for  plant¬ 
ing  should  bo  secured  in  November,  when  the 
growth  has  well  commenced  dying  back,  and 
planted  at  once  to  allow  tho  plants  to  begin 
rooting  into  the  new  position  without  Iosb  of 
time.  It  requiros  a  year  or  two  for  a  clump  to 
got  well  established.  When  the  plants  are 
mulched  tho  flowering  season  in  dry  weather 
is  greatly  prolonged.  Most  of  them  will  do  in 
rather  shady  positions.  The  flowering  extends 
through  May,  June,  and  July.  Associated  with 
choice  shrubs  tho  foliage  is  very  attractive. 
Several  varieties  are  useful  for  naturalising  in 
the  wild  garden  ;  thoso  of  tho  single  European 
group  are  especially  valuable  for  this.  In  beds 
und  large  massos  some  good  results  can  be 
gained  by  working  in  various  groups  of  Lilies  to 
succeed  tho  P.-eonies.  The 

Tea  Rose  is  bv  far  the  most  important 
group  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  and  the 
value  of  the  Tea  Rose  in  aardena-njmains  yet 
unknown  to  many.  ,  A  flower  feardairwi  mol 
arranged ,  wher«U  they  ^f'W'lheVcljJ^Je.'tU! 
in  tastefully-planted  groups  over  a  setting 


various  dwarf  plants,  is  a  source  of  delight  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Usually  in 
gardens,  instead  of  being  hold  together  in  well 
arranged  groups,  Tea  Roses  are  scattered  in 
insignificant  beds.  All  fine  effect  is  by  this 
lost.  Some  of  the  best  all-round  Tea  Roses  are 
Papa  Gontier,  G.  Nabonnand,  M.  Hoste,  Jean 
Pernet,  M.-.man  Cochet,  Archduchesse  Maria 
Immaculata,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mmo.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  Marie  d’Orleans,  Princess  de 
Sagan,  ]>r.  Grill,  Mme.  Lambard,  Jules  Finger, 
Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Gomtesse  de  Turenne,  Paul 
Nabonnand,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Honnevou,  Nouv. 
de  President  Carnot,  Antoine  Rivoiro,  Rubens, 
Mmo.  Joseph  Swart/.,  Souv.  de  David 
d’Angers,  and  Marquise  de  Vivons.  These  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  hardy, 
especially  suitable  for  grouping,  with  buds  that 
stand  wet  weather  well.  Tho  individual 
flowers  are  some  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
family,  and  tho  best,  of  them  are  given  by  own- 
root  plants.  Heds  for  Tea  Roses  should  be 
mado  up  It  feet  deep  with  well-prepared  rich 
soil  having  plenty  of  sand  and  grit  in  it.  Done 
well,  the  beds  last  for  seven  or  eight  years 
before  they  need  making  up  again.  The  Roses 
aro  benefited  by  a  shift  occasionally,  and  may 
often  be  divided  like  herbaceous  plants  when 
so  doing,  and  started  again  from  small  pieces. 
Aftor  seeing  Marie  Van  Houtte  in  a  group 
of  about  fifty  bush  plauts,  Cl  feet  nigh, 


pointing  iu  tho  direction  required,  and  below 
the  branching  head  referred  to  before.  Three 
strong  breaks  are  often  given  from  one  joint  of 
a  stem  cut  down  in  this  manner,  each  of  them 
equalling  the  original  one.  After  dealing  with 
the  two  former  there  remains  ia  bush  plants 
othor  growth  left  standing,  which  should  be 
woll  thinned,  the  branches  to  remain  selected, 
and  all  the  woak  side  growth  cut  back  to  them. 
This  causes  strong  buds  to  break,  instead  of  the 
mass  of  useless  ones  which  arisos  from  twiggy 
growth. 

Pf.ntstf.monm.—  Another  largo  family  in  which 
there  are  many  inferior  varieties  of  dull  colour 
and  with  small  flowers.  The  better  varieties, 
however,  with  their  immense  but  graceful 
spikes  of  large,  Gloxinia-like  flowers,  are  very 
beautiful.  Such  free  -  flowering  plants  for 
summer  and  autumn  are  sure  to  be  appreciated, 
|  either  for  tho  flower-bods  or  for  cut  bloom. 
It  is  1  letter  to  get  the  best  named  varie¬ 
ties  and  keen  up  a  stock  of  them  than  to 
trust  to  mixed  seedlings,  which,  when  flower¬ 
ing,  often  show  a  few  ugly  colours  which  spoil 
the  group.  In  many  positions  Pentstemom 
stand  the  winter  for  two  or  three  years.  When 
each  stem  is  cut  back  to  a  few  inches  in  length 
in  spring,  the  plants  soon  break  into  strong 
growth  again,  and  flower  quite  as  well  as  the 
younger  ones  recently  planted.  In  case  of  a 
severe  winter  a  young  stock  should  always  be 
kept  up.  Cuttings  made  in  August  of  tho 


Fig  Nolilnn.  iSec  page  674.) 


one  moss  of  flowers  throughout  the  season,  young  growth  at  the  woody  base  of  the  stems, 
anil  still  growing  vigorously  enough  to  placed  several  in  a  pot  in  light  soil  and  stood  in 
necessitate  the  cutting  away  of  enormous  n  cold-frame,  soon  root  if  kept  close  and  shaded, 
quantities  of  wood  every  year,  and  also  the  Hardened  off  well  before  winter,  they  stand  a 
same  variety  in  younger  stages  growing  vigor-  few  degrees  of  fiost  without  injury  ;  but  it  is 


ously  anil  lioworing  freely,  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  tho  weak,  unhealthy  growth  and  vacant 
places  in  a  bed  of  it  I  saw  last  autumn.  Tho 
plants  continued  to  go  from  bail  to  worse. 


better  to  cover  tho  frame  sufficiently  to  keep  ah 
frost  out,  when  tho  plants  oontinuo  to  grow 
slowly  all  the  winter.  Planting  can  be  done 
from  February  until  the  middle  of  April 


Many  were  dead  beforo  spring,  and  thoso  loft  April  is  the  safest  month  in  which  to  purchase 

.  .  ■—*.  «!. .1-  - •»  - 1  -  -  ‘i  •  woll-rooted  plants  in  pots  for  immediate 

planting. 

Carnations. — There  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  self-coloured  Carnations  with  a  strong  consti¬ 
tution  and  non  splitting  calyx,  possessing  -1 
long  flowering  period.  Comtesse  de  Paris  is  an 


had  Imt  little  sound  wood  in  them.  Such 
seemed  to  have  been  the  history  since  planting 
a  few  years  previously.  At  present  something 
elso  occupies  the  bed — the  Roses  are  gone.  Tho 
rosults  cortainly  did  not  justify  them  being 
kept ;  but  why  was  it  ?  I  saw  the  bed  open,  and 


except  for  the  top  eight  or  nine  inches  the  soil  example  of  such  a  Carnation;  bunches  of  it* 
below  bad  apparently  never  been  touched.  It  beautiful  flosh-coloured  flowers  can  bo  gathered 
was  hard  as  a  gravel  path,  and  elosoly  rcsem-  long  after  the  rest  of  the  collection  is  ova. 
bled  such  in  its  nature.  The  aim  of  flower  Some  good  self- varieties  are  :  G.  Macouayi 
gardening  was,  I  thought,  to  socuro  good  Alico,  Murillo,  Alino  Newman,  W.  F.  Fish, 
results  from  the  work,  instead  of  giving  a  bail  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Uriah  Pike,  anil  Midas 
name  to  good  plants.  In  pruning,  the  larger  Layering  should  be  done  towards  tho  end  of 
heads  of  flowering  growth  made  by  strong  July  or  by  tho  first  week  in  August  to  g>ve 
shoots  should  bo  cut  oil  in  autumn  to  keep  tho  good  plants  for  setting  out  in  September,  rh® 
plants  from  getting  root-rocked.  When  flowers  layers  do  best  when  rather  lightly  covered  with 
are  required  they  should  be  cut  with  long  stems  soil  and  kept  well  watered.  Lift  with  goo11 
hack  to  strong  buds  to  secure  good  breaks  for  balls  and  plant  in  light,  sandy  loam,  firming 
further  flowering.  Every  spring  growth  that  tho  soil  well  about  tho  roots,  but  leaving  w® 
appears  to  bo  getting  worn  out  should  be  cut  to  surface  loose.  A  fully  exposed  position  is  l**1 
“•""round.  The  former  season's  growth  from  for  thorn.  If  any  are  sheltered  in  some  w».v 
-ase  of  the  plant,  often  more  than  3  rewStlray  'grow'  faster  immediately  after  planting 
with  an  immense  head  of  bftMl\fto’^fl43Yartdfllr'bdfl*f\t,fih|®iffl3r ;  but  the  others,  kept 
growth,  should  be  cut  to  a  good  sound'  bud  dwarf  during  the  winter,  outgrow  the  pl»,lt9 
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that  have  been  sheltered  altogether  in  spring, 
and  make  much  flowering  growth.  Plants  in  pots 
are  required  when  planting  has  to  be  done  in 
spring,  but  with  many  varieties  it  is  time  and 
labour  lost  to  pot  and  keep  in  frames  for  some 
months,  only  to  be  put  out  again  where  they 
might  have  gone  the  preceding  autumn.  Groups 
of  one  colour  in  the  flower  garden  are  very 
effective,  and  valuable  to  associate  with  other 
plants  whero  they  are  not  too  noticeable  when 
out  of  flower.  A  reserve  garden  of  Carnations 
kept  for  cut  bloom  and  layering  prevents  the 
groups  in  other  parts  from  interference  when  at 
the  best.  The  boautiful  Painted  Lady  Carna¬ 
tions  are  not  often  seen.  Meta  is  one  of  the 
best,  with  a  fine  rose  upper  surface  to  the 
petals  and  the  white  reverse  common  to  all. 
The  flowers  are  good,  do  not  burst  the  calyx, 
and  are  fine  for  grouping. 

Phloxes  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description  here.  No  family  is  more  readily 
propagated.  To  get  good  flowers  a  stock  of 
young  plants  should  be  kept,  and  old,  exhausted 
stools  thrown  away.  Instead  of  this,  one  some¬ 
times  sees  old  plants  only  fit  for  the  rubbish- 
heap  being  thoroughly  manured  each  spring 
and  the  diseased  growth  carefully  thinned.  The 
late  varieties  are  moro  showy  and  stand  the  hot 
weather  much  bettor  than  the  early  ones,  which 
are  known  when  out  of  flower  by  their  narrow 
foliage.  The  newer  varieties  of  late  Phloxes 
have  tine  trusses  with  large  individual  flowers, 
and  aro  most  useful  for  grouping  and  cut  bloom 
during  August  and  September. 

Delphi  sicms  are  a  noble  and  beautiful  family 
of  plants.  The  uew  varieties  are  verv  free- 
flowering.  Both  single  and  double  kinds  have 
large,  missive  central  spikes,  with  numerous 
side  shoots.  After  the  first  display  in  dune  and 
July  is  over  the  plants  will,  if  cut  to  the  ground 
without  loss  of  time,  start  into  growth  again 
and  flower  well  during  the  autumn.  Anyone 
going  in  more  largely  for  thceo  plants  would  do 
well  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  from  a  first-class 
collection  when  in  flower  and  work  up  a  large 
stock  from  them,  instead  of  trusting  to  mixed 
Heedliugs  or  inferior  varieties.  To  increase,  the 
soil  may  bo  taken  from  ofF  a  clump  in  February 
or  earlier  according  to  the  season,  and  several  of 
the  buds  then  developing  cut  off  singly  with  a 
small  heel  of  root-stock  attached.  Trimmed 
carefully,  potted  with  a  pinch  of  sand  round 
each,  and  stood  in  a  cold-frame,  most  of  these 
single  eyes  grow  and  make  well-rooted  stuff 
after  twice  cutting  down  for  autumn  planting. 
This  method  has  tho  advantage  of  giving  the 
most  young  plants,  while  at  the  samo  time  the 
original  clump  grows  vigorously  from  buds 
which  would  otherwise  bo  dormant.  Clumps 
lifted  in  February  and  March  and  cut  iuto 
several  small  rooted  pieces  with  a  single  shoot 
each,  potted  and  treated  like  the  preceding, 
give  good  plants.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most 
certain  method.  Delphiniums  do  not  got  well 
.established  until  tho  second  year  from  planting, 
after  which  they  flower  for  several  seasons 
without  being  disturbed. 

G.ui.laudias  are  invaluable  for  a  supply  of 
cut  bloom  and  li  10  plants  for  grouping  (luring 
summer  and  autumn.  They  stand  (fry  weather 
better  than  most  things.  The  flowers  aro  often 
o  inches  across,  and  most  of  them  have  two 
colours,  such  as  W.  Kolway,  bright  crimson, 
with  a  yellow  border.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  root  cuttings.  A  special  variety 
may  soon  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  this 
method. 

Gladkii. [.—Most  of  the  late  varieties  are  far 
hardier  than  commonly  thought,  and  in  mild 
winters  aro  not  injured  in  tho  open  ground. 
The  origin  of  the  first  Oandavensis,  a  hybrid,  is 
rather  disputed.  From  it  Messrs.  Kelway,  of 
Langport,  have  obtained  some  hundreds  of 
beautiful  varieties  by  crossing  and  selection. 
From  Gandavensis,  crossed  with  a  South  African 
specios.G.  Lemoinei  wasobtained.  Thishas given 
another  beautifully-marked  group,  almost  as 
Urge  as  the  preceding,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine.of 
Nancy.  Another  group  with  hue  large  flowers, 
G.  hybridus  Nanceianus,  is  from  G.  Saundersi, 
crossed  with  the  best  varieties  of  G.  h.  Lemoinei, 
and  also  raised  by  M.  Lemoino,  of  Nancy.  All 
the  sections  are  very  useful  and  deserve  to  be 
grown  in  large  groups  associated  witlmther 
plants.  They  are  generally,  lifted,  q,nd  IJepi 
during  winter  and  plantea- again  in  " 


ECCRKMOCARPUS  8CABRR. 

There  are  few  gardens  that  could  not  find  room 
for  a  plant  or  two  of  this  delightful  old  climber, 
yet  with  all  its  beauty  and  its  easy  culture  it  is 
not  often  seen.  The  positions  that  it  could 
ornament  are  many  and  varied.  It  is  a  capital 

Slant  for  town  gardens,  growing  freely  and  often 
efying  the  thickest  smoke  and  fog.  Over  and 
over  again  questions  nro  asked  as  to  what  are 
tho  most  suitable  hardy  flowering  climbers  for 
a  town  garden,  and  in  quite  a  variety  of 
instances  this  is  one  of  the  last  thought  of.  In 
not  a  few  villa  residences  tho  pipo  carrying  the 
rain-water  from  tho  roof  guttering  is  so  fixed 
that  it  i9  no  ornament,  but  rather  an  eyesore  ; 
but  by  planting  the  above  subject  in  near 
proximity,  the  whole  thing  could  be^  hidden 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  we 
remember,  too,  that  it  is  a  nativo  of  Chili,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  past  century,  it  will  be  soon  that  it  is  far 
hardier  in  this  country  than  could  generally  be 


The  Chilian  Glory  Flower  (Kcereuiocarpus  scal.tr). 


supposed.  It  is  true  that  in  severe  weather  tho 
plant  is  cut  about  considerably,  but  the  root- 
stock  raroly  suffers,  particularly  if  covered 
over  with  a  handful  of  soil  or  light  litter. 
Naturally,  too,  in  the  positions  recommended, 
near  the  house  wall  and  on  the  sunny  side  if 
possible,  a  very  material  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  roots.  The  plant  is  easily  raised  from 
soed,  and  the  seedlings  when  vigorous  and 
strong  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time.  For  a 
long  season  the  plant  produces  its  racemes  of 
orange-rod  or  scarlet,  tubular  flowers.  Tho 
stems  are  angular  and  hairy.  In  the  more 
favoured  parts  the  plant  will  occasionally  pro¬ 
duce  its  large  pendent  fruits,  these  having 
somewhat  of  the  outline  of  a  Capsicum,  at  times 
elongated,  at  others  terminating  more  abruptly. 
The  plant,  therefore,  is  not  only  useful  and 
free  flowering,  but  may  also  be  regarded  as 
ornamental  and  interesting. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  quite  early  in  the 
year  infeome  warmth,  such  as  a  greenhouse  or 
iu  l^Jhfl^flfed,  and  the  seedlings  havinjJjflepL-l 

ft  ‘ 


and  well  drained,  but  fairly  rich,  soil.  In 
planting  near  the  dwelling-house  wall  it  is 
always  advisable  to  dig  out  the  soil  deeply,  and 
either  replace  it  with  a  better  raateiial  or 
well  enrich  the  original,  since  the  soil  usuilly 
found  in  such  places  is  but  a  sorry  medium 
for  quick-growing  plants.  It  is  quite  likely 
the  soil  usually  found  here,  and  which  for  many 
reasons  cannot  bo  replaced,  is  but  a  predispo;ing 
cause  of  failure  in  growing  this  pretty  climber. 
In  other  sunny  positions,  against  walls  or 
pillars,  this  plant  is  alike  valuable  and  orna¬ 
mental. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Spanish  and  English  Irises  — The 

bulbs  of  these  charming  plants  are  extremely 
cheap,  and  anyone  with  a  garden  ought  to  grow 
them.  My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  them 
now  is  that  after  this  date  less  satisfactory 
results  will  lie  obtained  from  planting  than  if 
got  in  at  once.  The  colours  aro  remarkably 
rich  and  varied,  some  o 
the  whites  in  the  Spani-dt 
forms  being  really  lov  ely, 
as  well  as  the  deep  blues 
and  a  kind  of  terra  cotta 
tint  not  at  all  common  in 
hardy  flowers.  They 
seem  to  thrive  anywhere 
and  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil. — H. 

Strong  -  growing 
Violets.— Whilst  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that 
such  new  varieties  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  La 
France,  California,  and 
other  single  Violets  pro¬ 
duce  large  flowers,  they 
also  give  very  strong 
foliage.  This  is  not  an 
unmixed  good,  as  very 
largo  leafage  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  in  Violets,  and 
the  appearance  is  not  so 
pleasing  os  is  the  foliage 
of  Buch  varieties  as  Czar, 
Wellsiana,  Victoria  Re¬ 
gina,  and  one  or  1  wo 
others  that,  whilst  robust 
and  giving  flue  in  1  very 
sweet  -  scented  flowers, 
yet  have  a  much  neater 
appearance.  Certainly  of 
single  Violets  wo  seem 
to  have  enough.  Whilst 
the  newer  introductions 
give  such  large  blooms, 
thero  is  no  perceptible 
improvement  in  colour  or 
in  perfume. 

Keeping  Gladio¬ 
lus  bulbs. — Thoro  are 
many  disappointments 
attending  the  culture  of 
(lladioli,  and  even  when 
the  bulbs  are  lifted  and 
stored  for  the  winter 
in  an  apparently  sound 
condition  some  will  now 
and  then  go  oil'  with  a 
kind  of  dry  rot,  these  often  being  the  most 
prized  varieties.  They  are  often  kept  in  a  too 
dry  and  airy  position,  this  partially  shrivelling 
the  bulbs,  which  is  a  great  evil,  as  unless  their 
plumpness  can  lie  preserved  till  Bpring  tho 
flower-spikes  are  sure  to  be  inferior.  The  best 
way  is  to  embed  the  bulbs  in  sand  or  leaf- 
mould,  preferably  the  formor,  and  not  to  store 
them  in  a  draughty  place.  Occasionally  bulbs 
are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  if 
frost  is  not  too  severe  they  remain  sound,  which 
proves  that  a  too  dry,  airy  shelf  is  not  the  best 
winter  quarters. 


Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees.— -II V  offer  each  tetek  a  copy  of  the  I'll  fit 
edition  of  the.  “  English  Floirer  Harden  ”  for  the 
he.it  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  it*  content *, 
indoor *  or  outdoor*.  Moreover,  to  the  Header  of 
the  greeitent  number  of  photographs  accepted  by 
thffj$e(itpf\ aM PWVpduced  in  the  /xtjeer  during  the 
-  ""  ee  Guinea*  vill 


may  be  planted  out 
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OBBTIANTH1HUMI. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— CUT  HACK 
PLANTS. 

(Replv  to  "  Amateur.'’) 

Ccttino  back  Chrysanthemums  is  not  so  often 
adopted  as  was  once  the  case.  Growers  prefer 
to  root  the  cuttings  late  in  the  spring,  potting 
the  plants  finally  into  pots  (i  inches  in  diameter, 
retaining  either  the  first  or  second  bud  develop¬ 
ing  on  the  plants.  Bv  these  means  pretty, 
dwarf  plants  are  raised,  and  each  one  usually 
develops  a  bloom  ot  large  size  and  good  quality. 
It  is  also  a  very  easy  system  of  culture  to 
follow,  and  the  plants  are  under  one’s  care  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  The  disadvantage 
of  cutting  back  the  plants  is  that  at  the  time 
the  operation  is  carried  out  the  wood  has  got 
fairly  hard,  and  in  cannequence  the  resulting 
growths  do  not  break  away  evenly,  nor  are  they 
of  equal  vigour.  When  the  flowering  period 
comes  round  this  latter  defect  is  very  noticeable, 
the  stronger  growths  developing  large  blooms, 
the  less  vigorous  ones  those  proportionately  loss 
also.  For  your  information  and  in  reply  to 
your  questions  as  follow  : — 

(a)  The  cuttings  may  bo  inserted  at  any  time 
that  they  can  be  got. 

fhj  As  you  desire  to  have  dwarf  plants,  first 
"  crown  "  buds  should  be  retained,  although 
this  is  a  disadvantage  in  several  cases.  At  the 
i  lose  of  our  reply  wo  will  give  an  approximate 
date  for  the  plants  in  your 
selection  to  be  cut  back. 

(<)  When  giving  the 
periods  best  suited  for 
cutting  back  the  plants 
the  claims  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  varieties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  os  the  third 
week  in  August  is  the 
best  general  period  for 
the  majority  of  varieties 
to  have  their  buds  re¬ 
tained,  this  object  will 
lie  duly  considered. 

(ilj  Apply  liquid  man¬ 
ures  in  weak  doses  as 
soon  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  or  when  the 
buds  are  retained.  Givo 
rather  weak  doses  often  in 
preference  to  strong  doses 
occasionally,  and  also  vary 
the  character  of  the  man¬ 
ure  from  time  to  time. 

The  question  of  "  feed¬ 
ing”  the  plants  is  always 
referred  to  at  the  proper 
season  in  Gardkxino  Illustrated,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  advice  then  given. 

(e)  Ah  to  size  of  pots,  the  character  of  the 
plant  must  determine  this.  You  may  bo  guided 


this  variety  are  cut  bock  see  that  the  second 
series  of  buds  are  those  which  you  retain.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  injury  to  the  leaves  was 
caused  by  allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry  at 
some  time. 

Cut  back  the  following  towards  the  end  of 
May,  retaining  first  “  crown  "-buds  afterwards  : 
Viviand  Morel,  William  Tricker,  William 
Seward,  William  Holmes,  Chas.  Davis,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Mme.  Ricoud,  President  Borel,  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis.  Treat 
the  following  varieties  similarly  during  the 
third  we“k  of  May :  Etoilo  de  Lyon,  Edith 
Tabor,  Florence  Davis,  Avalanche,  Pride  of 
Madford,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lee  he,  G.  W.  Childs,  Mutual  Friend,  and 
Nyanza.  Lord  Brooke  and  Waban  cut  back 
about  May  in  and  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  at  the  end  of 
April.  In  the  case  of  Mme.  C'amot  cut  back  in 
the  early  days  of  April,  but  in  this  instance 
retain  second  crown  buds. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

That  the  prim  anil  shapoly  Chinese  type  of 
Chrysanthemums  so  popular  among  older 
growers  is  on  the  wane  one  can  see  on  all  sides, 
and  wore  it  not  for  tho  substantial  prizes 
offered  for  them  at  exhibitions  the  overshadow¬ 
ing  merits  of  the  Japanese  forms  would  soon 
quite  kill  them.  Much  as  one  may  admire 
their  perfect  ball-like  shape,  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  they  require  a  largo 


A  double  white  Xerlum.  (See  page  5711.) 


amount  of  skill  to  produce  them,  and  when 
they  are  produced,  still  more  patience  is  needed 
in  manipulating  their  floretB  to  obtain  that  de- 
f  „  „  sirablo  shape.  They  are  less  showy  on  the 

in  this  matter  by  observing  tho  following  rule  :  .plants  than  a-o  tho  Japanese  varieties,  which 


Finally  pot  the  strong-growing  plants  into  pots 
HI  inches  in  diameter,  those  less  vigorous  (by 
which  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
represented)  into  11-inch  pots,  the  weakest  sorts 
being  served  by  those  but  S  inches  in  diameter. 

(/)  The  general  treatment  to  be  observed  all 
the  growing  season  is  to  pot  your  plants  in  a 
good  compost.  Loam  is  the  most  important  in¬ 
gredient,  and  this  should  not  be  heavy,  but 
moderately  so,  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  Leaf- 
mould  should  be  nice  and  flaky  and  veil  decom¬ 
posed.  Manure  should  be  provided  with  horse- 
droppings  prepared  os  for  a  Mushroom-bed, 
with  a  liberal  dusting  of  bone-meal  and  guano. 
Those  latter  noed  only  bo  used  for  the  later 
pottings.  Be  careful  to  water  tho  plants  only 
when  they  are  dry.  Always  pot  firmly,  crock 
the  pots  with  care,  keep  weeds  out  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil,  boo  to  staking  and  tying  boing  regu¬ 
larly  and  carefully  done,  never  pot  and  cut  back 
plants  at  the  samo  time,  let  at  least  a  wock 
elapse  between  the  operations,  eradicate  groon- 
fly,  etc.,  by  dustings  of  Tobacco-powder,  and  in 
other  matters  follow  our  "seasonable  hints.” 
Incessant  attention  is  absolutely  necessary. 

We  should  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
colouring  of  the  reverse  of  the  petals  of  one 
bloom  of  President  Borel  by  tho  period  at  which 
the  bud  was  retained.  This  is  often  noticeable. 
To  grow  Mme.  Carnot  satisfactorily^  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  second  "  froivn^dmd'i 
►hiuld  bo  retaineil|,)(iri  t hat  uf tbr  y o 


now  include  every  conceivable  form,  and  are 
therefore  less  handsome  for  all  kinds  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Tho  publio  takes  bnt  a  languid  interest 
in  the  class  which  has  always  been  wanting  in 
variety  of  colour.  Take  away  the  whites  and 
the  varying  shades  of  yellow,  and  there  is  little 
left.  (Somehow,  too,  of  late  years  really  fine 
specimens  have  been  rare.  They  will  not 
respond  to  the  high  culture,  as  it  is  called,  that 
is  practised  in  tho  case  of  the  Japanese  kinds, 
and  many  growers  for  that  reason  are  giving 
them  up.  It  seems  like  ancient  history  to  think 
of  “  Queens  ”  so  long  regarded  the  ideals  of  the 
incurved  type.  Since  they  were  seen  so  fine, 
varieties  which  are  really  bail  forms  of  the 
Japanese  are  tho  leading  ones.  Tho  flat  and 
rounded  floret  has  given  way  to  those  of  any 
shapo,  so  that  the  whole  shall  produce  some¬ 
thing  globular  shaped.  One  by  one  the  classes 
of  Chrysanthemums  go.  At  first  the  reflexed, 
then  tho  Anemone-flowered,  till  by-and-by  there 
will  bo  but  ono  family  loft.  The  neat  little 
Pompons  will  undoubtedly  find  favour  for  a 
long  time  to  come  for  cutting  ;  so,  too,  will  tho 
singles,  but  for  exhibiting  ns  specimen  flowers 
there  will  bo  nothing  left  but  the  Japanese. 
We  should  deprecate  any  division  of  these 
whether  shown  in  the  usual  way  on  boards  or 
in  more  imposing  vases.  It  is  their  variety  of 
foun  added  to  their  many  colours  that  gives 
"  eir  beauty  when  placed  togother. 


be  felt,  and  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  offer 
prizes  for  them.  That  their  exhibition  is 
brought  about  by  a  certain  amount  of  artificial 
meanB  in  the  way  of  arranging  the  florets  is 
pretty  well  known,  and  tends  to  deter  would- 
be  cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums  from  taking 
them  up  because  of  this  dread  of  “curling.”  I 
do  not  care  to  foster  the  growth  of  all  forms  or 
classes  of  this  particular  flower  because  such 
have  once  been  popular,  but  rather  do  every¬ 
thing  to  extend  the  culture  of  the  best.  Who, 
for  instance,  wants  the  lumpy  show  Dahlia  now 
that  we  have  the  Cactus  type,  so  much  more 
elegant  and  in  every  way  more  useful  ?  Why 
grow  the  somewhat  delicate  and  few-petalled 
bizarre  Carnations  when  fancy,  coloured,  and 
self  kinds  may  bo  obtained  with  little  trouble 
out-of-doors  in  the  open  ground — full,  fine, 
handsome  blooms  in  rich  profusion  ?  Let  the 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum  go  like  many  another 
fashion  in  flowers.  G. 


NOTH. S'  AND  HE  I'Ll  EX. 

“  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Pilklns.— For 
cutting  this  is  an  extremely  useful  kind.  For 
small  vases  tho  flowers  seem  better  fitted  than 
large  ones.  They  resemble  a  Sweet  Sultan 
more  than  anything  I  know,  and  as  such  they 
ought  to  find  more  cultivators.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  these  thread-like  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  have  a  greater  future  before  them,  for 
raisers  aro  giving  them  some  attention,  and 
colours  are  being  added  in  various  shades.  Mrs. 
Filkins  has  been  grown  for  some  time  in  a  few 
gardens.  Those  unacquainted  with  it  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  cuttings  at  once. 

Ohrysanthemums- discarding  old 
varieties.— We  have  grown  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  within  the  post  15  years, 
and  discarded  a  groat  number  too,  but  I  some¬ 
times  think  thore  are  old  sorts  which  would 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  if  cultivated 
as  they  used  to  be  and  placed  beside  the 
favourites  of  to-day.  If  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler 
could  be  seen  as  it  usod  to  bo,  few  kinds  of  the 
present  day  could  equal  it  in  effect.  Then 
Mme.  C.  Audiguier  occurs  to  me.  The  tail 
habit  of  growtn  is  against  it,  but  the  rich 
mauve  colour  and  its  wonderful  arrangement  of 
petals  give  it  special  attractions.  Belle  Paule 
again.  What  grace  of  form  and  delicate  Pico- 
t  je-like  shades  this  used  to  give.  In  Thunlierg 
we  obtained  a  perfect  informal  pyramid  of  clear 
golden-yellow.  Triompho  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets 
used  to  be  compared  to  a  new  flower-pot  upside 
down,  so  rich  was  it  in  its  terra-cotta  shado. 
Criterion,  nothing  like  it  now,  and  Mile.  Lacroix 
gave  blooms  of  mest  charming  form  and  finish. 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is  another  splendid  kind. 
Jeanne  Delaux  is  not  e:en  now  beaten  in  dark 
crimson  colour.  1  would  not  like  to  grow  ex¬ 
hibition  blooms  entirely  from  the  old  material, 
yet  venture  to  state  that  if  the  above  were  pro¬ 
duced  now  in  their  old  form  one  would  stand  a 
very  good  chance  indeed  in  competition. — H. 

Chrysanthemums  in  6  inch  pots.— 
The  varieties  that  are  best  for  small  pot  culture 
are  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mine.  Marie  Masso,  Com- 
tosse  Foucher  de  Cariel,  Harvest  Home,  Rye- 
croft  Glory,  Roi  de  l’recoces,  Gustave  Gruner- 
wald,  Mme.  Kulalie  Morel,  Mme.  Desgranges, 
Gloire  de  Me/in,  Amhroise  Thomas,  and  Lady 
Pit/william.  Most  of  those  aro  early-flowering 
varieties,  but  are  very  good  for  this  kind  of 
culture.  Grown  in  the  way  that  I  suggest  they 
are  in  bloom  from  the  last  week  in  October  to 
the  last  week  in  Novombcr.  I  begin  to  put  in 
cuttings  about  the  first  week  in  April,  four  or 
five  around  a  21-inch  pot.  When  they  are 
rooted  I  pinch  out  tho  tops  and  allow  them  to 
start  off  growing  again,  then  pot  off  into  as 
small  pots  as  they  will  go  into — the  smaller  the 
better.  When  the  roots  come  to  the  side  of  tho 
pot  pinch  again,  taking  three  shoots  from  this 
break.  Pot  off  into  24-inch  pots  when  ready 
and  pinch  again.  About  tho  last  week  in 
August  place  in  tho  flowering  pots,  those  being 
41  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  Watering 
must  be  attended  to,  and  an  occasional  stimu¬ 
lant  given  to  help  to  keop  on  the  lenves.  If 
properly  managed  there  Bhould  be  about  nine 
growths  to  each  plant.  Let  them  go  to  the 
terminal  buds  anil  then  allow  throe  buds  to  a 
Bhoot.  Water  well  with  liquid-manure,  and  dur 
ing  the  month  of  November  there  will  be  a  grand 
dlEplBjV  1  No  jilant  should  exceed  24  indies  in 


loss  of  the  incurved  kinds,  t(Hfpj  I S  AT 
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NFRimfS  Bourguet,  flowers  single,  pale  saffron,  outside 

jnekiu.  ft.  rose  previous  to  opening,  very  free  flowering; 

Ttlfc  better-known  name  under  which  this  genus  Emilie  Sahut,  single,  deep  rose;  .Mods.  Bala- 
is  cultivated  is  that  of  Oleander.  One  does  not  guier,  single,  pale  delicate  pink  ;  Professeur 
meet  with  this  at  one  time  popular  plant  nearly  Duchartre,  deep  rosy-purple,  double,  very  dis- 
so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be,  yet  of  its  beauty  tinct ;  Professeur  Plancnon,  double  eaffron  ; 


manure  is  used.  In  that  county  plenty  of  room 
is  allowed  between  the  rows,  and  the  second 
season  a  furrow  is  made  with  a  special  tool 
between  each  row,  this  being  filled  in  with  cow 
manure,  which  is  trodden  in  firmly  and  the  soil 
again  placed  on.  The  roots  of  the  Lilies  rush 


when  well  grown  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Cupreatum,  single,  copper  colour,  free  flowering :!  into  this  larder  very  eagerly,  fine  foliage  and 

_ .-a?. _ _ i _ _ _ _  j. _ i  _ i  . . .... . „ _ 


Failures  to  flower  it  successfully  have  no  doubt 
caused  it  to  be  less  grown  than  formerly.  It 
delights  in  abundance  of  sunshine,  hence  a  sunny 
position  should  always  be  given  it,  this  not  only 
tending  to  ripen  the  current  year’s  growth,  but 
also  bringing  the  flowers  to  perfection.  It  is 
easy  'to  induce  a  Nerium  to  show  flower-spikes, 
but  these  often,  from  want  of  sun  and  warmth,  do 
not  open,  rarely  getting  beyond  the  bud  stage. 
Want  of  water  during  growth  will  tend  to  the 
samo  end.  This  may  even  take  place  without 
the  plant  actually  suffering,  but  the  foliage 
will  have  a  sickly  hue.  If  grown  in  a  shady 
house  the  leaves  may  be  of  a  dark  green  tint, 
but  in  this  case  no  flowers  will  be  produced, 
whereas  if  grown  in  a  light  house  the  leaves  will 
be  smaller,  paler  green  in  colour,  but  perfectly 
healthy,  the  wood  being  short-jointed  and  firm. 
Such  wood  will  next  year  produce  plenty  of 
flowers. 


Atro-purpurcum  duplex,  double,  rosy-red,  one 
of  the  best ;  and  Rose  double,  with  bright  rose 
flowers.  W.  P. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  those  who 
require  an  early  supply  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
will  have  to  place  the  crowns  in  heat.  Much 
annoyance  is  caused  by  the  crowns  either 
refusing  to  start  or  by  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
growth  when  half  completed.  Very  often  the 
failuru  is  attributed  to  an  immature  condition 
of  the  crowns,  but  more  frequently  the  cause 
lies  in  a  fluctuating  bottom-neat.  A  bottom- 
heat  which  has  one  temperature  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
satisfactory  batches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Many  a  good  lot  of  crowns  is  spoiled  by  being 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure,  which 


Nerium  Oleander  single  white. 


The  flower-spikes  are  terminal,  three  wood- 
shoots  usually  issuing  from  the  base.  If  these 
seem  to  bo  pushing  too  freely,  it  is  better  to 
stop  them  and  rely  on  back  breaks.  When  in 
full  growth  abundance  of  water  is  necessary 
with,  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  plenty 
of  liquid-manure  and  soot- water.  Peat  and  loam 
answer  well  for  them,  though  we  have  grown 
them  well  in  pure  loam.  Firm  potting  is  essen- 


re tains  a  heat  of,  perhaps,  SO  decs,  or  90  degn.|  called  ? 
for  ten  days  or  so,  and  then  suddenly  falls  to  ' 

(id  (legs,  or  7<l  'legs.  The  former  figure  should 
be  maintained  from  the  time  the  crowns  are 
plunged  until  the  flower-spikes  are  well 
advanced.  For  many  years  we  succeeded  well 
with  early  batches  by  placing  a  thin  board  over 
an  evaporating  pan  of  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a 


crowns  resulting.  Mulching  and  watering  are 
also  regularly  and  liberally  followed  up  in  dry 
summers.  A  most  important  point  in  open-air 
culture  is  keeping  the  crowns  well  above  ground, 
so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  matured 
by  sun  and  air.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  the 
crowns  rest,  the  better  they  start  away  when 
forced. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Heating  apparatus  (Clarence).— We 
certainly  cannot  agree  with  you  that  “  every¬ 
thing  is  in  working  order”  when  the  lower  pipe 
takes  the  heat  first.  This  is  the  surest  sign  of 
something  wrong,  and  it  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  The  primary  causes  of  failures  of 
this  kind  are:  1,  Air  in  the  pipes  through  an 
insufficient  water  supply  ;  2,  a  syphon  forming 
in  the  pipe3  through  a  drop  or  fall  ;  and,  3,  the 

fiipes,  through  being  insufficiently 
arge,  bcooming  blocked  up.  Any 
or  all  of  these  will  cause  what  y  ou 
complain  of ;  indeed,  it  will  do 
more.  It  will  make  a  flow  and 
return  even  of  the  one  pipe  when 
the  water  is  unable  to  pass  a  cer¬ 
tain  junction  or  point.  So  far  as 
the  window  is  concerned  there  may 
bo  fifty,  but  these  could  not  in¬ 
fluence  any  hot-water  apparatus 
in  the  way  you  speak  of.  These 
are  our  remedies  :  Firstly,  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  pipes  have  a  proper  and 
equal  rise  to  highest  point,  or  the 
point  farthest  from  the  boiler.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  highest 
point  bo  much  higher,  but  that 
the  rise  is  gradual  and  uniform 
throughout ;  not  falling  hero,  and 
rising  there,  and  so  on.  If  this 
is  correct,  look  to  your  leading 
flow-pipe,  and  see  that  it  is  not 
too  small,  as  it  is  most  likely  a 
block  exists  at  a  point  quite  near 
the  boiler.  You  give  no  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  your  boiler  or  its  size,  or 
the  size  of  the  pipes  leading  from 
boiler,  all  of  which  would  have 
been  most  helpful  to  us  in  defining 
the  cause  of  failure.  Do  you  mako 
a  practice  of  drawing  off  water 
without  returning  a  similar 
amount  at  once?  If  this  is  not 
done,  a  volume  of  air  obtains  in 
the  pipes — the  highest  or  flow- 
pipe  particularly — hence  no  cir- 
eolation  could  exist  unless  yeu 
have  open  vents  that  would  at 
once  expel  it  when  water  was 
placed  in  the  tank.  What  arrange¬ 
ments  have  you  for  vent-pipe, 
or  air-pipe,  as  it  is  sometimes 
You  speak  of  a  “  vent  ”  in  each 
lank  ;  but  have  you  no  vent-pipe  in  the  hot- 
water-pipe  itself?  In  truth,  the  vent  should 
l>e  at  the  highest  point,  and  the  feeding  tank 
affixed  to  lowest  or  return-pipe  would,  by 
raising  the  lighter  or  hot  water  to  the  higher 
level,  at  once  expel  the  air,  should  such  exist. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  boiler  being 


tial,  as  too  rich  a  soil  and  loose  potting  tend  to  i  Moss  firmly  around  and  between  them.  An 


stove,  standing  the  pots  on  this  and  packing  damaged,  unless  you  let  it  get  dry  or  nearly  so 


woody  rather  than  a  flowering  growth. 
Cuttings  may  be  easily  struck  in  a  little  warmth 
by  placing  the  shoots  in  bottles  of  water.  The 
worst  enemy  of  the  Nerium  is  scale,  but  the 
usual  remedies  will  soon  clear  off  this  pest.  In 
the  autumn  a  warm  position  outdoors  should  lie 
given  the  plants  to  help  ripen  the  wood  for 
another  season. 


inverted  pot  was  placed  on  each  of  those  con¬ 
taining  the  crowns,  and  water  given  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  If)  degs.  every  morning,  as  if  the 
soil  once  became  dry,  failure  followed.  Under 
those  conditions  we  seldom  had  a  patchy  lot,  as 
the  temperature  remained  unchanged  from  first 
to  last.  Allow  the  inverted  pots  to  remain  on 
until  the  lowermost  bells  expand,  when  the 


with  a  fire  going,  and  then  put  in  a  deluge  of 
cold  water.  Outsido  atmospheric  pressure  does 
not  stop  circulation.  This  isridiculous  ;  the  wind 
blowing  from  a  given  point  may  influence  com¬ 
bustion,  which  is  another  matter.  Circulation  is 
influenced  only  by  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  fire¬ 
box.  This  is  the  only  impetus  to  circulation, 
combined,  as,  of  course,  it  must  be,  with  the 
proper  rise  and  fall  in  the  pipes.  If  the  boiler 


Several  years  ago  atrial  of  Neriums  was  made  |  plants  may  bo  removed  to  a  warm  house  for  the  continues  unsatisfactory,  wo  may  help  you  fur- 
<l,«  . >„  „„„i . .  ...  . i,.,-  :e  nortimiim  .-or. 


in  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  These  were  obtained  from  the  south 
of  France  (Hy£res),  and  were  particularly  dwarf 
and  free  flowering.  Among  the  best  we  noted 
at  the  lime  were  Steur  Agnes  (syn.  blanc 
simple),  with  pure  white  flowors  freely  pro¬ 
duced  ;  Album  plenum,  with  double  white 
flowers  ;  Madonna  grandiflorum,  large  c/eamy— '  : 
whito  flowors,  double, Dj^tbilgeblrfl*^!  ;yiy\J)i 


flowers  to  finish  opening.  When  once  fully  out, 
tho  flowers  last  much  longer  in  a  temperature  of, 
say,  fl.i  degs.  or  60  degs.  As  regards  open-air 
culture,  many  beds  fail  through  being  literally 
starved.  Lily  of  the  Valley  requires  good 
drainago,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  add  too  much 
leaf-mould  and  light  soil  to  the  beds  when 
forming  ItWn.  Some  of  the  best  crowns  are 


ther  if  you  give  us  some  of  the  particulars  men¬ 
tioned  above  as  to  the  size  of  the  pipe  from 
boiler,  and  so  on. 

Utilising  space  under  staging.— I  should  be 

very  much  obliged  (or  some  hints  as  to  above?  The  house 
is  a  span-roof  one,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  space  10  feet 
long  by  :t  feet  high  by  2  feet  wide.  The  house  Is  In  the 
open,  and  <pl|)y|t90 sunny  for  Kerns  or  flne-toliaged  plants 
on  tn 


aintf  thqpi.  ftome  of  tne  best  crowns  are  |  0'n  tft'sUtfhg? 1  J  would'llke  to  grow  a  few  of  those ’under 
wj/fi^jorfolk,  and  a  good  deal  of  if^tjey  would  do  there  ' 
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What  would  lx>  the  beet  im-tbori  of  treating  the  apace,  and 
should  drip  from  the  at  aging  be  prevented  from  falling  on 
the  plants  beneath?  How  could  this  be  best  avoided? 
Any  hints  from  your  correspondents,  and  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  best  Kerns  to  begin  with,  would  greatly  oblige. 
— Novice. 

[Many  Ferns  may  be  grown  under  the  Btago 
in  the  position  described,  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out.  If  this  latter,  a  good  plan  is  to 
milto  a  small  nrrangomont  of  rook  work  and 
plant  the  Ferns  thereon,  but  in  all  probability 
your  most  satisfactory  plan  will  bo  to  keep  1  hern 
in  pots.  A  good  coating  of  ashes  or  shingle 
should  bo  placed  under  the  stage  in  order  to 
keep  the  worms  from  the  pots,  and  on  this 
material  the  plants  must  bo  stood.  Presumably 
yours  is  an  open  staging,  and  the  drip  from  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable,  but  as  a  set  off  such  a 
staging  allows  a  certain  amount  of  light  to 
reach  the  plants,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
Any  attempt  to  stop  the  drip  must  result  in 
darkening  the  space  undorneath,  and  conse¬ 
quently  injuring  the  plants.  If  in  pots  they 
can  be  shifted  about  as  required,  but  must  bo 
kept  clear  of  the  hot- water  pipes.  For  the  front 
row,  such  plants  as  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  a 
pretty  Moss-like  plant  of  free,  creeping  growth  ; 
Isolepis  gracilis,  like  a  very  fine  Rush,  whoso 
dense  growth  hangs  nil  around  the  pot  so  as  to 
completely  hide  it ;  and  Panienm  variegatum, 
a  pretty,  creeping  Grass,  whoso  leaves  are 
striped  with  white  and  green.  Of  Ferns  to 
stand  behind  those  low  growing  subjects,  the 
following  can  bo  recommended :  Adiantum 
capillus- Veneris,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Adiantum 
decorum,  Adiantum  fulvum,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
forum,  Asplenium  Colonsoi,  Cvrtomium  falca- 
tum,  lUvallin  Mariesi,  Davallia  canariensis, 
Doodia  aspera,  Lastroa  aristata  variogata, 
Lastrea  docomposita,  Listrea  lopida,  Lastrea 
varia,  Nophro  hum  mollo,  Onychium  japonioum, 
l'Utylomn  rotundifolia,  l’olystichum  caponso, 
Polystiohum  setosum,  Ptoris  erotica  and  varie¬ 
ties,  Pteris  longifolia  Mariesi,  Pteris  serrulata 
and  its  varieties,  Ptoris  tremula,  and  Pteris 
VVimsotti.] 

Winter  treatment  of  Fuchsias.— Kindly,  tell 

mo  how  to  treat  Fuchsia  procumbent  and  Fuchsia  tri- 

e>  during  the  winter?  The  formor  baa  lost  all  its 
a.  Ought  it  to  lie  pruned  in  at  any  time  ?  The  latter 
it  Jutt  flnithlnic  blooming.  What  soil  suite  them?— 8.  T. 

[Both  the  Fuchsias  should  during  tho  winter 
be  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  giving  thorn  just' 
enough  water  to  keep  tho  soil  slightly  moist. 
Then,  about  the  middle  of  March,  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots,  shako  oil  nearly  all  the  old 
soil,  anti  repot  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  Giro 
should  be  takon  not  to  ovorwater ;  yot,  at  the 
same  time,  tho  soil  must  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  while  a  syringing  overhear!  two  or  throe 
times  a  day  will  be  of  groat  sorvice.  They  will 
then  push  forth  now  growth  freely.  Fuchsia 
triphylla  is  greatly  hcnclitted  if  it  cm  at  that 
period  ho  placed  in  a  structure  rather  warmor 
than  an  ordinary  groonhouso.  Neither  of  tho 
plants  will  want  pruning  at  any  time,  but 
should  any  grow  in  a  straggling  manner,  they 
may  bo  shortened  back  to  form  a  symmetrical 
plant  oarly  in  tho  spring  before  they  start  into 
growth.] 

Hot  and  cool-house  Orchids.— I  want  to  grow 
lioth  hot  and  cold-house  orchids,  and  also  a  variety. 
What  temperature  shall  I  keep  them  In,  and  what  are  the 
lieat  kinds  to  grow?— An  Amatkcr. 

[To  grow  tho  hot  house  Orchids  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  house  with  a  temporaturo  equal  to  that 
of  tho  stove.  In  this  division  Phalamnpsis  potted 
in  broken  crocks  and  living  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss  can  1)9  suspended  in  baskets  from  the 
roof.  Acrides  ami  Vandas  grown  in  pots  on 
the  stages  require  tho  same  potting  compost. 
Tho  temporaturo  should  bo  (i.’i  dogs,  in  winter 
and  7">  'legs,  ia  summer.  In  the  warm  inter¬ 
mediate  house  tho  normal  winter  temporaturo 
of  (in  dogs,  should  bo  maintained  :  summer  tern- 

fierature,  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  Cattloyas, 
/elias,  Cypripcdiums  of  the  warmor  section, 
the  South  American  Sclenipodiums,  and  other 
warm  intermediate  house  plants  should  be 
grown  here.  Tho  compost  should  consist  of 
about  oqual  proportions  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  tho  pots  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  clean  drainage.  In  the  cool 
intermediate  house  may  bo  grown  sucb  species 
as  Cymbidiums,  Oncidiums,  Cypripodiums  of 
the  cool  section,  Lycastes,  Miltonias,  Sophro- 
nitis,  Masdevallias  of  tho  Chim.ura  auctions,  etc. 
The  normal  temperature  shouh^ rangsvf'o.n. 
05  degs.  to  58  degsj  C]  IflltftF  bomr>o\.  fgAiiJe-1  ;.s" 


the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  plants  in 
the  warmer  intermediate  temperature.  The 
cool-house  temperature  of  50  degs.  suits  the 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  etc-  Pot  in 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  deciduous  section  of  Denarobiums 
requires  a  hot,  humid  temperature  during  the 
growing  period,  only  sufficient  water  being 
given  to  retain  a  plump  condition  of  the  bulbs 
during  the  dormant  season,  and  a  cool,  airy 
house  where  frost  is  excluded  meets  their  re¬ 
quirements  while  resting.  Wo  would  advise 
you  to  consult  someone  who  has  been  cultivat¬ 
ing  Orchids.  Gardeners  in  private  places  are 
always  ready  to  give  advice  to  anyone  like 
yourself.  A  few  practical  illustrations  on  the 
spot  will  give  you  far  more  insight  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  tho  different  sections  of  Orchids 
than  anything  else  wo  can  recommend.  There 
aro  sevoral  good  Orchid  places  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Cannot  you  get  an  introduction 
to  one  of  thorn A  visit  to  some  nursery 
whore  Orchids  are  well  grown  will  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well.  Wo  are  always  npon  to 
assist  as  far  as  we  are  able.] 

BULBS  IN  POTS. 

Tiik  bulb  season  is  now  just  commencing,  and 
those  who  potted  them  up  in  August  and  early 
September  will  begin  to  see  the  results  of  their 
labours.  Nothing  can  surpass  a  woll  arrangod 
bench  of  flowering  bulbs.  What,  can  bo  sweeter 
than  a  display  of  white  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Lachenalias,  backed  with  a  fow  graceful  Ferns, 
or  blue  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper-white 
Narcissus  ?  Then  again,  a  group  of  white 


A  simple  device  for  slakinc  Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  an 
odging  of  Snowdrops,  presents  a  most  chaste 
effect.  A  wonderfully  good  show  can  be  obtained 
at  a  trifling  cost  by  potting  up  an  assortment 
of  Crocus  in  small  pots,  and  treating  them  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Hyacinths.  I  find  that 
when  given  a  limited  root  space  they  flower 
1  tetter.  A  nice  odging  to  tho  greenhouse  stage 
is  composed  of  white  and  yellow  Crocuses  and 
the  protty  bluo  Soil  las.  A  few  of  tho  pots  of 
Crocus  should  have  a  fow  lawn  Grass  soeds 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  when  tho  flowers  are  just 
coming  in  sight,  and  tho  two  together  make  a 
very  protty  appearance. 

A  mistake  many  people  niako  is  lifting  the 
pots  from  the  bed  of  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  too 
oarly.  The  object  of  plunging  the  pots  is  to 
onsuro  froe  growth  of  roots  before  top-growth 
begins,  and  also  to  preserve  an  equable  decree 
of  moisture,  which  cannot  bo  managed  nearly  so 
well  otherwise.  Experience  and  obsoivation 
must  bo  one's  best  teachers  in  this  matter.  A 
first-class  well-ripened  Hyacinth  will  begin  to 
throw  out  roots  at  once,  while  other  bulbs  will 
have  shown  no  signs  of  lifo  at  tho  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night.  It  is  just  as  well,  therefore,  to  loavo 
thorn  under  cover  rather  a  week  too  long  than 
to  lift  them  too  early.  There  can  bo  no  possible 
advantage  in  moving  thorn  to  tho  greonhouso 
before  the  pots  are  full  of  toots.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  from  live  to  six  weeks  will 
be  sufficient.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  serious  and 
oftimes  fatal  mistake  to  move  them  diroct  from 
the  ash-bed  and  place  thorn  in  boat.  They 
should  bo  lifted  and  placed  in  a  darkened  cold- 
frame  for  tho  better  part  of  a  week.  Then  the 
frame  may  bo  uncovered,  but  tho  pots  should  bo 
left  in  it  for  at  least  another  week,  care  lioing 
taken  to  exclude  frost.  Thus,  by  degrees  thoy 
may  bo  inured  to  bear  tho  full  light  and  heat  of 
the  greenhouse,  and,  if  properly  treated,  growth 
will  be  very  rapid.  A  little  liquid-manure,  or  a\ 
\X  Fl?5*  ”  °*  80m0  artificial  manure  onco  a  week 
D»*N>e  found  of  groat  service,  hut(Jt^J^\jf^3^^| 


discontinued  when  the  flowers  expand.  There 
is  not  a  great  number  of  flowers  that  will  need 
supportiog,  but  there  are,  of  course,  the  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  Tulips,  and  occasionally  an  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  truss  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  will 
need  slight  “staking.” 

Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  are  fond  of  bulbs  ;  their 
simple  cultural  rules  are  such  that  anyone  with 
a  scrap  of  ground,  a  rough-and-ready  green¬ 
house,  or  a  frame  (facing  south  or  west  prefer¬ 
ably)  can  carry  out  with  success.  Many 
amateurs  liko  to  make  everything  they  can  in 
connection  with  thoir  greenhouses,  and  this  is 
most  praiseworthy,  for,  to  my  mind,  the  manner 
in  which  a  man  spends  his  spare  time  is  an 
index  —  and  usually  a  correct  one  —  to  his 
character.  There  is  a  little  thing  that  all 
Hyacinth  growers  will  require,  which  is  easily 
made,  and  I  have  used  the  same  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  with  success.  It  is  a  wire  support,  and 
with  a  supply  of  stout  brass  wire,  a  tool  where¬ 
with  to  cut  the  Bame,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
rough  drawing,  no  amateur  should  have  any 
difficulty  in  making  this.  The  part  marked  A 
tightly  clips  the  side  of  tho  pot.  Tho  straight 
piece  I!  can  either  lie  level  with  or  just  under¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  C,  of  course, 
encircles  the  stalk.  Tho  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  can  bo  made  any  si/ 1, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  wire  piercing  the 
bulb.  _  H.  1*.  J. 

Ourculigos  — Tho  value  of  these  plants  is 
often  overlooked,  and  Palms  being  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  they  are  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of 
cultivation  altogether.  This  would  lie  a  pity,  ai 
there  arc  several  vory  handsome  species,  notably 
C.  rccurvata,  which,  though  not  so  well  able  to 
stand  drought  and  ill-troatment  as  somo  of  the 
hardier  species  of  Palms,  is  vory  useful  for  house 
decoration.  Curouligos  aro  easily  propagated 
by  division  and  removal  of  the  young  growing 
points  with  a  fow  roots  attached,  potting  thoi-e 
up  singly  and  placing  over  a  little  warintli. 
Tho  compost  should  bo  substantial  and  a  liberal 
wator  supply  afforded  while  growing. 

Begonia  Dregei.  This  pretty  specie  i 
onco  almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation,  but  of 
late,  owing  to  the  increased  interest  shown  in 
this  section  of  Begonias,  it  is  grown  much  more 
than  was  at  one  timo  the  case.  It  is  a  vary 
useful  plant,  and  of  especial  interest  as  being 
one  of  tho  parents  of  tho  now  universally  grown 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  B  Dregei  forms  a  stout, 
fleshy  root-stock  (almost  a  tuber),  from  whence 
are  pushed  up  succulent  shoots  that  reach  a 
height  of  1  foot  to  18  inches  The  loaves  are 
rather  small,  thin,  and  freckled  irregularly  with 
grey,  while  tho  small  white  flowors  are  very 
numerous.  Whether  it  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
new  white  flowered  form  of  Gloire  do  I/orrainc, 
time  will  show.  Another  hybrid  of  B.  Dregei 
is  B.  weltonionsis,  which  twenty-five  years  ago 
was  much  grown  for  market,  in  tho  shape  of 
neat  little  buBhos  about  18  inches  high.  The 
bright  green  leaves  with  their  reddish  stilks 
were  decidedly  pretty,  and  tho  attractive  pink 
blossoms  were  freely  borne. 

Balsams. — Balsams  wero,  .  if  not  “the 
rage,”  plants  that  onco  held  a  high  place 
amongst  florists.  May  they  again  become 
popular  is  the  wish  of  one  who,  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  grown  them.  Easy  are  the  rules 
necessary  for  tho  production  of  handsome, 
well-developed  plants  full  of  waxy  blossoms. 
Sow  in  March  in  shallow  pans  of  soil  composed 
of  three  parts  loam,  two  of  leaf -mould,  one  of 
sand,  thoroughly  incorporating  the  whole, 
l’rick  off  into  small  pots  when  largo  enough, 
keep  moist  and  near  tlic  glass,  shift  on  again, 
now  using  a  little  rotted  manure  with  the  com¬ 
post  :  finally  putting  them  into  8-inch  pots  if 
large  Hpocimens  aro  wanted.  Air  must  bo  freely 
admitted  to  the  house  where  they  aro  grown  ; 
dryness  at  the  roots  must  be  avoided.  If  green¬ 
fly  shows  itself,  fumigato  with  Tobacco-paper, 
and  when  buds  are  showing  give  supplies  of 
manure-water  and  soot  occasionally.  Let  them 
have  plenty  of  room  and  light,  and  do  not  seek 
to  hurry  thoir  blooming  period  by  undue 
forcing,  otherwise  they  will  lose  their  robust¬ 
ness  and  the  flowers  will  be  poor.  Balsams 
may  also  with  advantage  be  pi  an  tod  out,  and 
form  an  agreeable  change  to  what  is  usually 
seen  nufc.o? doors.  Soed  sown  in  May  will  pro- 
!  viae  h  BtiOW  of  bloom  indoors  in  early  autumn, 
ij>lo£tffl  iy^5jled.  — Lea  ii  tost. 
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hardy  outdoor  sorts,  those  embracing  both 
Pompon  and  Japanese  sorts,  an  immense  number 
of  blossoms  may  be  gathered  without  making 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  display.  Warm 
tonos  of  colour  predominate,  and  for  evening 
displays  the  /  should  be  more  often  in  request. 
The  flowerr  iast  much  longer  in  a  cut  stato  if 
the  stem  be  denuded  of  its  foliage  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  flower.  This  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  case  of  large  blooms,  which  quickly 
succumb  unless  treated  in  the  manner  just, 
described.  The  Chrysanthemum  will  carry  us 
light  into  the  new  year  by  making  a  selection 
of  sorts  for  the  different  seasons. 

D.  B.  C'kank. 


aro  the  most  popular  flowers  for  cutting.  In  this 
case  the  trumpet  forms  are  much  better 
arranged  by  themselves,  and  by  the  same  rule 
other  types  should  bo  employed  by  themselves. 
No  better  finish  can  be  got  than  that 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  their  own 
foliage,  the  beautiful  glaucous  colouring 
of  the  spiky  leaves  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  hardy  border  Primroses  anil 
the  Polyanthuses  by  themselves,  too,  are  very 
pretty.  The  Tufted  Pansies,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  in  the  early  summer,  will 
make  quite  an  unique  display;  in  fact,  for 
months  together  they  are  unequalled.  Ity  a 
judicious  system  of  gathering  the  blossoms  the 
vases  may  bo  refilled  every  other  day.  The 
Sweet  Pea  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  for  the  flower-basket,  the 
long  stalks  enabling  one  to  sot  the  flowers  off  to 
advantage  in  almost  any  kind  of  receptacle. 
•Self-coloured  blossoms  are  always  the  better 


ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cut  flowers  must  be  of  a  complex  kind 
to  produce  a  pleasing  picture,  and  this  is  where 
so  many  seem  to  err.  The  finest  displays  aro 
often  cotnposod  of  only  a  few  blossoms  of  some 
of  the  less  thought  of  subjects  freely  flowering 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  how  keen  is 
the  desire  of  some  for  choice  hothouse  flowers 
for  vases,  as  well  as  other  indoor  decorntions, 
while  all  the  time  there  is,  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  abundant  material  of  a  most  desirable 
kind,  which  is  capable  of  producing  more  satis¬ 
fying  and  pleasing  effects  than  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  stove  anil  greenhouse 
flowers — which,  as  a  rule,  last  but  a  short  time 
—can  possibly  give.  The  great  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  how  to  utilise  the  hardy  flowers  of  our 


PEGGING  DOWN  ROSES. 

W ii at  is  the  best  way  ot  opening  out  Rose- bushes  that  are 
too  thick  and  not  bushy  enough,  amt  when  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it,  now  or  the  spring?  It  strikes  me  pegging 
down,  as  I  understand  it,  must  take  up  a  quantity  of 
room,  and  he  only  feasible  when  the  rods  are  X  feet  or 
4  feet  long.  If  done  in  the  latter  case—  I  suppose  they  are 
released  from  the  pegs  late  in  the  spring  will  they  not 
more  or  less  assume  their  former  upright  position  again, 
for  being  last  year's  wood  the  roils  will  hardly  be  shortened 
at  all?  The  Rose  in  my  mind's  eye  is  Gustave  Regis, 
which  has  thrown  up  lour  or  Are  roils,  each  4  foot  long  or 
more,  this  year,  but  did  not  bloom  at  all.  Where  there 
aro  no  long  rods  to  peg  down  I  suppose  the  branches 
ought  to  tie  opened  out  by  stretching  laths  between  them  ? 
— Haxv. 

[The  system  of  pegging  down  the  long  growths 
of  certain  Roses  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Doubtless  you  have  had  the  same  disinclination 
as  other  growers  when  pruning  to  cut  away  the 
splendid  annual  growths  which  Roses  of  the 
Ulrich  Brunner  typo  will  yield  Now,  if  these 
growths  are  secured  to  some  galvanised  iron 
pegs,  so  that  their  ends  aro  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  lateral  growths  break  out  which  in  five 
cases  out  of  six  will  blossom,  and  thus  eyes 
which  would  be  either  cut  away  or  remain 
dormant  yield  flowers  of  ordinary  quality. 
Obviously  this  matter  should  be  considered 
before  planting,  ns  the  bushes  would  need  more 
space  between  each — say  .'1  feet  apart  each  way. 
This  would  bo  none  too  much  for  the  vigorous 
growers.  We  have  seen  beds  of  the  variety  you 
name,  Gustave  Regis,  also  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
Mmo,  Laurotte  Moasimy,  and  others  very  effec¬ 
tively  pegged  down.  Not  only  is  there  a  more 
abunditit  blossoming,  but  the  pegging  induces 
the  lowermost  eyes  to  break,  which  if  allowed 
to  grow  erect  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  yield 
more  blossom  a  week  or  two  later  than  the 
growths  that  aro  (logged,  and  the  formality  of 
all  the  growths  being  pegged  down  is  avoided. 
Crimson  Rambler  is  a  good  subject  for  pegging 
down  in  the  manner  described,  the  erect 
growths  breaking  up  among  the  peggod-down 
shoots  having  a  protty  effect.  \\  hen  the 
pegged-down  growths  have  borne  blossom  a 
second  year,  which  they  will  do  by  shortening 
the  laterals  in  spring,  they  may  lie  entirely 
removed  anil  younger  growths  brought  down  to 
take  their  place.  The  best  time  to  peg  down 
the  growths  is  early  in  spring.  Many  of  the 
glorious  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettos  may  bo 
used  with  advantage  as  pegged  down  Rosea. 
Kinds  such  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mmc. 
Ohauvry,  Belle  Lyonnaisn,  Mmo.  Berard,  and 
Bouquet  d’Or  should  ho  tried  in  this  way.  Less 
vigorous  Roses  like  Grace  Darling,  Caroline 
Testout,  etc.,  may  he  partially  pegged  down  — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  long  growths  bent 
over  and  fastened  to  an  iron  stake.  Bush  Roses 
when  they  become  too  thick  should  have  the 
oldest  growths  cut  clean  out  from  the  centre. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  pegging  down  mode¬ 
rate  growers  of  the  Merveille  ilo  Lyon  type.  It 
is  better  to  reduce  at  pruning  time  the  number 
of  shoots  to  one  or  two,  retaining  those  pro¬ 
duced  the  previous  year.  .Splendid  flowors  aro 
thus  obtainable.  With  this  oloss  of  Rose  a 
space  of  IS  inches  apart  is  amplo.  In  the  case 
of  certain  Tea  Roses  and  other  tribes  where  one 
vigorous  growth  appears  to  run  away  with  all 
the  nourishment  afforded,  instead  of  cutting 
this  growth  hard  back  it  is  bettor  to  bend  it 
outward,  so  that  tho  lower  oyos  on  the  same 
Bhoot  break  out,  a  better  adjustment  of  growths 
resulting.  This  can  best  be  dona  in  spring,  after 
pruning,  by  insorting  in  the  ground  ono  strong 
peg,  anil  then  securing  the  growth  thereto. 
Roses  of  vigorous  habit,  and  yet  not  so  vigorous 
artoMJenentby'jiegijing,  may  bo  profitable  par- 
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ung,  then  spread 


An  arrangement  of  Clematis  and  wild  Grasses. 


gardens  to  the  best  advantage.  The  illustration 
herewith  depicts  the  beauty  of  the  Clematis 
arranged  lightly  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
Grasses,  one  contrasting  beautifully  with  tho 
other,  at  the  sumo  time  making  a  protty  little 
v.iso,  for  which  so  many  uses  can  bo  found.  It 
will  bo  observed  that  there  is  no  crowding 
together  of  tho  blossoms,  but  each  ono,  as  it 
were,  speaks  for  itself.  Tho  additional  spikes 
of  Grass  give  a  finish  to  tho  picture,  and  at  tho 
same  timo  relievo  tho  arrangoment  of  any 
heaviness.  Tho  Clematis  family  alone,  in  thoir 
varying  tones  of  bluo,  should  bo  more  often 
employed,  tho  contrasts  of  tho  various  shades  of 
the  ono  colour  making  a  delightful  display. 
Jackman's  Clematis  in  association  with  the 
spiral  flowers  of  tho  bluo  Veronica  and  tho 
bluish-lavender  Krigoron  speciosus  makes  an 
association  of  colours  that  is  rarely  seepHyid  if 
a  striking  finish  bo^dosirod  the  \Ariegated 
Eulalia  gives  the  reqmreS'elfiBfl  '-th  \o  Stifcnr 
and  early  summer  the  chaste  and  lovely  Daffodils 


ones  to  use.  If  a  pleasing  harmony  of  colour 
bo  ileairod,  utilise  tho  blossoms  of  the  richly- 
coloured  Lady  Mary  Currie  with  those  of  a  palo 
salmon  colour,  togethor  with  a  goodly  number 
of  clean  blossoms  of  one  of  the  cream-coloured 
varieties. 

In  the  autumn  there  are  the  Starworts,  than 
which  there  are  no  ntoro  graceful  and  pleasing 
subjects  to  arrange.  The  miniaturo-flowored 
types  aro  tho  better  for  this  purpose,  thoir  long 
racemes  covered  with  myriads  of  small  star- 
like  blossoms,  varying  from  white  to  palo 
lavender.  Tho  Amellus  type  of  tho  Michaelmas 
Daisies  is  a  tine  ono,  some  of  tho  newer  varieties 
being  of  splendid  form  and  bright  in  colour. 
Whore  a  hunch  a  lightly  arranged  ono, 
embracing  several  distinct  types— is  desired, 
tho  largo,  Daisy-like  blossoms  of  tho  Anu-llus 
type  «tand  out  distinctly  and  form  an  effective 
i  ostnlpD  others.  Tho  Chrysanthemum  is  now 
r'dCSfcailed  as  ono  of  the  most  valuatT 
ffdutting.  Beginning  in  Septeml 
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them  slightly  outward  by  means  of  pegs  pre¬ 
viously  alluded  to.  This  gives  a  stimulus  to 
dormant  buds,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
growths  more  space  to  develop.  At  the  Paris 
Exhibition  this  year  a  system  of  training  Roses 
was  adopted  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  here.  This  was  spirally  trained 
climbers.  Three  or  four  Bamboo-canes  were 
inserted  in  the  ground  and  hoops  placed  in  the 
centre,  then  the  growths  of  various  climbing 
Roses  were  trained  around  these  balloon  shapes. 
As  could  be  seen  from  the  specimens  exhibited, 
more  blossom  would  result  after  the  second  ami 
third  year  of  training,  but  the  ilea  is  a  very 
good  one.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  growths 
would  suffer  in  hard  weather.  In  answer  to 
this,  grow  the  climbers  in  largo  pots  so  that 
they  could  be  removed  at  such  times,  and 
during  the  summer  plunged  in  the  borders 
below  the  Burfoco.  The  lovely  Macartney, 
Maria,  Leonidas,  Mareohal  Niel,  VV.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Mme.  Berard  were  among  the 
many  pretty  examples  noted.] 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pruning  Roses.— What  is  the  best  time  to  prune 
climbing  Roses  transplanted  from  very  poor  to  a  rich  soil, 
now  or  In  the  spring?  The  Hose  in  question  is  a  Crimson 
Rambler. -J.  A.  M. 

|  March  would  be  the  best  time  to  prune  these  Roses. 
Cut  them  back  fairly  hard  the  first  year,  then  in  future 


Rose  Almee  Vibert.— This  old  Rose  i« 
not  grown  so  froely  as  it  deserves.  Many  years 
ago  it  used  to  lie  seen  in  most  gardens.  It  is  a 
f roe  growing  kind,  and  woll  adapted  to  train  up 
trellises,  over  arches,  or  to  clamber  over  old 
fences.  I  well  remember  this  and  the  old  Mme. 
l’lantier  SO  years  ago  growing  in  a  garden  in 
•Somersetshire.  These  were  planted  as  speci¬ 
mens  on  the  turf,  and  trained  to  some  chains 
that  ran  up  into  a  pyramid.  When  in  bloom 
they  had  a  fine  effect,  their  long,  loose  shoots 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  onormous  bunches 
of  bloom  made  them  a  groat  feature.  I  have 
soon  Aimco  Vibert  make  a  good  show  in  a 
Norfolk  garden  grown  as  a  standard  and  allowed 
freedom,  the  long  shoots  reaching  tho  ground. 
As  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  where  some 
good  hardy  Bowers  were  growing,  the  two  asso¬ 
ciated  well.  Some  think  this  kind  tender, and  it 
may  be  so  in  low,  damp  situations.— J.  Crook. 

Merits  and  demerits  of  own-root 
Roses  ( Hazy ). — Tho  only  fault  attributable 
to  own-root  Roses  is  that  they  are  not  easily 
procurable.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  fault,  but 
it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  their  more  extensive 
culture.  Roses,  as  well  as  various  other 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  even  fruit- 
trees,  would  1)0  all  the  better  were  thoy  raised 
from  cuttings  or  seed.  One  only  need  compare 
tho  beautiful  symmetrical  growth  of  a  seedling 
or  cutting  Conifer  or  a  layered  Rhododendron  to 
a  distorted  grafted  specimon.  But  whilst  all 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
plenty  of  plantations  of  budded  Roses  that  are 
a  picture  of  health.  In  the  case  of  Roses  upon 
the  Manctti-stock,  if  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion  is  placed  beneath  the  ground,  in  a  year  or 
two  the  plant  will  be  found  to  have  emitted 
roots  from  the  union,  so  that  practically  in 
time  they  become  on  their  own  roots.  If  you 
refer  to  those  columns  during  this  past  season 
vou  will  find  that  several  readers  have 
been  successful  in  the  raising  of  own  root 
Roses.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  obtain  a 
budded  plant  of  any  particular  sort,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  grow  it  under  glass,  so  that  cuttings  could 
be  obtained  early  in  the  year.  Many  of  our 
large  Rose  growers  keep  a  stock  of  own-root 
Roses  chiefly  in  pots,  and  for  such  plants  April 
and  May  are  the  best  months  to  plant  out.  All 
the  Tea-scented,  Chinese,  and  allied  tribes  root 
readily  from  cuttings  when  formed  of  the 
young  wood  just  after  it  has  flowered.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetual*  do  not  all  so  readily  respond 
to  the  system.  You  should  obtain,  if  you  can, 
all  the  kinds  you  name  upon  their  own  roots, 
planting  out  the  Hybrid  Porpetuals  now  anil 
the  Teas  in  May.  If  not  procurable  as  own- 
root  Roses,  then  ask  for  them  upon  the  seedling 
or  cutting  Brier.  When  planting  give  each 
specimen  a  little  fine  soil  about  its  roots, 
whether  it  be  budded  or  on  its  own  roots,  and 
if  you  do  so  you  noed  not  fear  the  yellow  clay 
below,  for  as  the  plants  gain  strength-khey  will 
appreciate  this  if  it  has  been  brokeriup  tcTalj'iw 
the  free  outlet  of  supemuoiW wtter.VJ  vy  - 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA  STELLATA. 


of  any  kind  of  covering.  To  attempt  to  grow 
Ivies  in  a  south  aspect  on  either  walls  or  fences 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake.  I  have  not  yet 
come  across  any  that  have  been  very  satisfactory 


Tins  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and,  besides  the  for  any  length  of  time.  The  best  possible  place 
older  and  correct  name  here  given,  is  known  is  either  a  north  or  east  position,  bleak  and 
also  as  Magnolia  Halleana.  It  is  the  smallest  bare — tho  position,  possibly,  in  the  garden  one 
and  earliest  of  the  hardy  Magnolias,  being  a  has  found  the  most  dithculty  with.  With 
shrub  rather  than  a  tree,  though  where  it  has  Ivies  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  need  be 
long  been  planted  and  thriven  woll  it  has  apprehended.  Ivies  like  a  strong,  deep  loam, 
reached  a  height  of,  in  some  cases,  12  feet,  which  should  bo  mulched  with  dung  every  two 
Specimens  like  those  in  our  illustration,  some  or  three  years  in  tho  autumn  ;  but,  strange  as  it 
•1  feet  high,  and  of  rounded  and  compact  form,  seems,  not  a  few,  who,  when  they  have  planted 
may  well  be  ranked  as  among  the  best  of  our  Ivies,  ever  think  of  enriching  the  soil  after¬ 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  fragrant  bios-  wards,  rather  leaving  the  plants  to  themselves. 


some,  each  about  .‘1  inches  in  diameter,  are  pure 


In  selecting  the  various  sorts  one  thould 
white,  the  numerous  strap-shaped,  radiating  st  udy  one's  own  requirements  carefully  :  if  the 
I >e tala  distinguishing  it  from  all  the  other  primary  object  in  planting  is  to  afford  a  screen 
Magnolias  grown  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  or  block  some  unsightly  view,  one  cannot  do 
are  not  produced  till  later  in  the  season,  honce  better  than  take  the  Giant  Ivy  (Rn-gneriana), 
the  plants  have  a  somewhat  naked  appearance,  whose  foliage  is  close  and  thick  and  quick  of 
but  when  associated  with  other  plants  this  growth,  or  the  large-leaved  palmata,  which  also 
drawback  is  not  noticed.  In  ordinary  seasons  soon  covers  space.  For  a  wall,  say  new  to 
the  blooms  are  often  open  by  the  end  of  March,  one's  windows,  variety  should  be  studied;  for 
In  the  type  the  flowers  on  first  opening  are  puro  instance,  palmata  aurea  has  bright  yellow 
white,  afterwards  taking  on  a  rosy  tinge,  but  foliage  ;  angularis  aurea  is  pale  green  blotched 
we  understand  there  is  also  a  form  in  which  the  with  yellow  ;  graoilis,  also  pale  green,  assumes 
flowers  are  pink  from  the  first.  its  autumnal  brown  ;  lobuta,  darker  green  with 

Like  most  of  the  family,  it  resonts  inter-  veins  of  white,  and  Doncmilensis,  a  purplish- 
ference  at  the  roots,  and  the  plants  should  at  brown.  Then  there  are  other  sorts  like  the 
the  first  be  given  a  permanent  position.  A  old  Irish,  Cavondishi,  and  himalnicn,  the  last 
goodly  proportion  of  peat  in  the  soil  is  of  great  with  small  foliage,  short  stems,  and  perhaps 
assistance,  more  especially  when  the  plants  are  one  of  the  closest,  clinging  sorts.  But  a  few, 

two  or  three  at  the  most,  are  as 
many  as  the  majority  of  people 
_ _ _ _ _ _ ,  require,  and  if  at  any  time  addi¬ 
tions  are  wanted  it  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  propagate,  and 
here  I  am  reminded  how  essential 
it  is  that  Ivies  should  be  cut 
and  trimmed  every  season,  more 
so  with  old  plants.  Too  often, 
however,  they  are  left  year  after 
jenr  without  attention,  and  not 
infrequently  they  get  into  a  bail 
state  from  want  of  nailing  up  and 
cutting  away  old  foliage.  The 
secret  of  the  perpetual  freshness 
about  tome  of  the  old  Ivy-covered 
'i’v'I'H1  houses  in  the  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  spring  they  receive 
their  usual  clipping,  consequently 
new  growth  is  encouraged,  and 
the  effect  is  pleasing  for  the  rest 
of  the  jear.  To  propagate  Ivies 
is  not  difficult.  Select,  shoots 
(i  inches  or  7  inches  long,  cut  awny 
some  of  the  lower  leaves,  provide 
A  group  of  Magnolia  »t«-lluta  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ktw,  pots  of  sandy  loam,  well  drained, 

in  April  of  the  present  y  ear.  into  these  inxei  t  the  cut  tings, 

and  place  in  a  cold-frame.  In  t  lie 
spring  it  will  lie  found  that  most, 
small.  M.  stulluta  is  also  a  very  useful  variety  of  them  will  be  rooted  ;  if  placed  round  the  sides 
for  growing  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  of  tho  pot  probably  all  will  strike ;  they  may  then 
conservatory,  coming  into  bloom  before  tho  be  planted  out  singly  or  potted  off.  Ivies  make 
plants  in  the  open  air  aie  at  their  best.  convenient  tcreens,  and  I  have  seen  them 

planted  in  large  pots,  and  trained  over  who 
shapes  for  this  purpose.  It  will,  of  course, 
IVIES.  occur  to  most  renders  how  suitable  many  of  the 

Untij.  it  became  fashionable  to  plant  the  self-  neat-leaved  sorts  are  for  growing  in  hanging- 
clinging  Vitis  inconstans  over  house  fronts  and  baskets  for  shady  porticos  where  tender  plants 
walls,  Ivies  were  to  some  extent  popular,  but,  would  tail,  for  edgings  to  window-boxes  and 
like  many  things,  they  have  had  to  give  way  to  walks,  and  for  covering  arbours  and  summer- 
other  creepers  and  climbers,  not  because  these  houses,  where  something  always  green  is 
are  of  easier  culture,  insomuch,  as  in  tho  case  desired.  Leahtrst.  * 


In  tho  type  the  flowers  on  first  opening  are  puro  instance,  palmata  aurea  has  bright  yellow 
white,  afterwards  taking  on  a  rosy  tinge,  but  foliage  ;  angularis  aurea  is  pale  green  blotched 
we  understand  there  is  also  a  form  in  which  the  with  yellow  ;  graoilis,  also  pale  green,  assumes 
flowers  are  pink  from  the  first.  its  autumnal  brown  ;  lobuta,  darker  green  with 


A  group  of  Magnolia  sti-lluta  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ktw, 
in  April  of  tile  present  y  ear. 


of  the  self-clingcrs,  scarcely  any  subsequent 
attention  or  nailing  up  is  needed— a  distinct 


Gutting  back  shrubs  — This  is  sidly 


advantage,  undoubtedly,  in  some  respects,  and  needed  in  many  gardens,  more  especially  wliete 
one  that  cannot  bo  lightly  disregarded.  Ivies,  things  have  lieen  planted  regardless  of  their 
however,  have  their  good  points,  and  though  character.  After  a  few  years,  shrubs  become  so 
they  do,  perhaps,  require  more  attention,  1  choked  that  nothing  does  much  good.  “A.  IX,” 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  warrant  at  page  .749,  points  out  clearly  tho  want  of 
the  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  What  can  one  knowledge  by  many  in  planting,  as  also  the 
have  better  on  a  cold  north  wall  as  an  all-  fault  of  planting  too"  thickly.  No  doubt  many 


have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  warrant  at  page  749,  points  out  clearly  tho  want  of 
the  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  What  can  one  knowledge  by  many  in  planting,  as  also  the 
have  better  on  a  cold  north  wall  as  an  all  fault  of  planting  too"  thickly.  No  doubt  many 
the-year-round  covering?  Vitis  inconstans,  have  found  out  their  mistake  when  it  is  too  late. 
Passifloras,  and  Roses  may  give  foliage  anil  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  such  is  to  resolve 
blossom  in  the  summer  months,  but  for  the  rest  on  destroying  the  most  common  kinds  or 
of  the  year  there  is  bareness  ;  but  Ivies  are  severely  reducing  them,  and,  in  very  many 
effective  all  the  year.  I  use  the  word  instances,  it  is  best  to  head  them  down,  especi- 
“  effective”  in  its  widest  sense,  for  walls  may  ally  where  they  have  grown  weak  and  leggy.  I 
be  made  beautiful  by  planting  Ivies  only  if  just  am  referring  to  kinds  worth  keeping,  and  when 
a  little  trouble  is  given  to  the  question  before  these  have  broke  into  new  growth,  then  the 
proceeding.  It  is  a  poor  soil  where  nothing  will  worthless  kinds  may  be  destroyed.  Probably 
grow,  and  a  cold  aspect,  indeed,  where  Ivies  somo  may  be  afraid  to  do  this  ;  but  there  are 
will  not  thrive  ;  and  as  the  present  is  as  suitable  few  shrubs  that  may  not  be  cut  down  somewhat 
stipe  as  any  when  Ivies  can  be  planted,  a  few  )plosc  —Withintl  foot  or  2  feet  of  the  ground— 
on  them  may  possibly  benofit  readers  provided  they  are  healthy.  It  greatly  helps 
Rave  walls  and  fences  that  arciJt^VLb-PHj  ! L»lWy  w® I SqAJnts,  Mock  Oranges, 
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Weigelas,  and  a  host  of  flowering  kinds.  As 
regards  evergreens,  I  will  name  a  few  that 
cutting  into  the  old  wood  and  to  within  2  feet 
of  the  ground  quite  rejuvenates :  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Osruanthus,  Phillyreas,  Hollies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  commoner  kinds.  Where  speci¬ 
mens  have  got  thin  aud  have  exhausted  the 
soil,  pointing  the  soil  over  the  roots  and  adding 
manure  or  any  good  soil  will  have  a  marvellous 
effect  when  they  have  been  cut  back.  Culti¬ 
vators  often  neglect  their  shrubs  in  the  way  of 
manure,  aid  then  complain  how  poor  they 
are. — J.  Crook. 


VEGETABLES. 


SALADING. 

At  this  time  of  year,  and,  indeed,  fill  spring, 
salading  in  its  varied  forms  is  in  great  demand, 
aud  it  is  well  to  preserve  intact  any  surplus 
hatches  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  which  were  left 
on  the  borders  when  the  pits  and  frames  wero 
filled,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  there  is  any  too 
much  left  in  those  structures  in  March  and 
April,  particularly  after  a  severe  wintor.  Thoso 
possessing  a  l’each-caso  or  orchard-house  may 
well  utilise  them  for  accommodating  both  Let¬ 
tuce  and  Endive.  With  a  free  and  constant 
circulation  of  fresh  air  dampwill  cause  very  little 
trouble.  In  this  position  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  blanch  them  piecemeal  by  covering  the 
plants  with  flower  pots  when  not  laid  in  too 
closely,  or  by  laying  ono  or  moro  garden  mats, 
or  evon  sheets  of  brown  paper,  ovor  them. 
When  Lifting,  securo  as  good  a  ball  as  possible, 
as  this  makes  all  the  difference.  In  regard  to 
watering,  it  is  best  to  soak  the  balls  to  settlo 
the  now  soil  round  them  after  a  few  dozen  have 
boon  laid  in,  as  then  the  foliage  can  be  laid  on 
one  side  and  tho  water  prevented  from  going 
into  the  centres.  Many  blanch  Kndivo  in  the 
Mushroom -house,  a  very  convenient  way,  but 
the  leaves  are  never  so  crisp  and  enjoyable 
aj  when  treated  to  a  comparatively  cool 
place.  Whore  Chicory  is  esteemed,  a  batch  of 
roots  may  lie  introduced  into  tho  Mushroom- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Dandelion  being 
*orved  in  the  same  way.  If  these  various  sub¬ 
jects  are  used  say  alternately,  they  make  a  very 
pleasing  change  in  the  salad  bowl.  All  younger 
batches  of  Chicory  that  are  left  in  the  open 
border  must  not  lie  neglected,  or  severe  frost 
following  soaking  rains  may  work  irreparable 
mischief.  Beds  of  Lettuce,  such  as  All  the 
Year  Round  and  Hardy  Hammersmith,  must  lie 
covered  with  mats  or  canvas  every  evening  if 
tho  weather  looks  in  the  least  threatening. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  dry  leaves  for  pro¬ 
moting  rows  of  Brown  or  Hick's  Hardy  Cos 
lettuce  at  the  foot  of  south  or  west  walls,  this 
being  proved  after  sovero  weathor  by  the 
green  and  fresh-looking  condition  of  plants 
which  have  been  accidentally  covered  with  them, 
othors  unprotected  by  their  side  being  very 
often  damaged  or  destroyed.  Tho  chief  thing 
to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  all  kinds 
of  salads  at  this  particular  dato  is  careful  ven¬ 
tilation.  It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  lights 
continually  tilted  over  the  Endive  frames  in 
order  to  preserve  the  leaves  in  a  dry  condition, 
as  if  laid  in  soil  cloio  to  tho  gloss,  10  (legs,  or 
12  degs.  of  frost  will  often  work  mischief  when 
the  centres  are  wet. 


DEEP  .STIRRING  OF  HEAVY  SOILS. 
The  idea  that  it  is  harmful  to  dig  heavy  soils 
deeply  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  aud  owing  to 
this  mistaken  notion  there  are  scores  of  gardens 
that  might  be  greatly  improved  by  deeper 
culture.  Nearly  all  heavy  soils  are  very 
productive  when  they  are  brought  into  a 
condition  that  the  roots,  whatever  crop  is  on 
them,  cau  obtain  a  proper  grip,  but  tho  condi¬ 
tion  of  such  soils  in  too  many  instances  is  a  few 
inches  of  loose  earth  directly  over  a  hard  pan 
of  clay,  that  prevents  moisture  going  down  and 
keeps  it  on  the  surface,  rendering  this  sour  in 
wet  weather,  while  in  dry  seasons  the  moisture 
does  not  rise  freely  from  below  as  it  should  do, 
and  cracking  and  other  evils  result. 

The  system  I  follow  is  to  clean  round  the 
paths  first,  throwing  whatever  loose -so^l  and 
rubbish  there  may  be  pared  oft  on  tj  the  bed. 
Then  a  trench  two  apits  wido  ahd  oiVjSlpJs 
taken  out  and  removed  to  the  furtheet  end,  or 


if  the  position  and  shape  of  the  ground  will 
allow  it,  a  start  is  made  at  the  lowest  corner 
and  the  trenches  are  made  diagonally.  Tho 
bottom  of  tho  trench  is  thon  broken  up  as 
deeply  as  possible  with  fivo-tined  forks,  but 
none  of  the  bottom  soil  is  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  bad  soil  below  is  the  bugbear  of 
those  who  will  insist  that  hoavy  soils  ought  not 
to  be  deeply  dug.  If  the  quarters  are  to  be 
manured  the  manure  is  then  put  in  and  the 
upper  inch  of  the  surface,  which  is  often  weedy, 
iB  pared  off  aud  put  into  the  trench.  Tho  next 
two  spits  are  then  turned  over  on  this.  By 
this  means  the  men  have  a  clean  and  dry  piece 
of  ground  to  stand  upon  instead  of  the  loose 
surface,  every  inch  of  the  soil  is  moved- -an 
impossibility  under  tho  other  system  — and  no 
bad  soil  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Very  little 
consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  every 
season  the  tilth  must  bo  doeponod,  tho  mochani- 
cal  condition  of  tho  soil  is  improved  so  that 
frost,  air,  and  light  penetrate  more  deeply,  and, 
above  all,  surfaco  water  gets  away  moro  rapidly. 
Soils  so  treated  improvo  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  in  short,  and  very  quickly.  It  is  easy 
to  get  on  thorn  early  in  the  season,  anil  owing  to 
the  deeper  root-run  the  crops  thrive  much 
bettor. 

It  should,  of  course,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
efforts  to  improvo  the  staple  itself,  but  this 
unfortunately  ib  not  bo  oasy.  Hoavy  soils  that 
are  deficient  in  lime  are  much  improved  by 
placing  small  heaps  of  unslaked  limo,  say  a 
pailful  in  a  heap  at  intervals  of  about  4  yards 
or  5  yards  apart  all  over,  gathering  most  of  the 
surfaco  soil  and  placing  over  these  heaps  which, 
as  the  limo  slakes,  breaks  down  finely  and  may 
again  be  spread  about.  I  have  frequently  seen 
this  practised  on  quite  large  fields,  and  not  only 
does  it  improvo  the  surfaco  tilth,  but  it  is  vory 
destructive  to  various  insect  pests.  Burning 
the  top  spit,  again,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
this  is  expensive  over  large  areas,  though  very 
applicable  to  gardens.  Such  additions  to  tho 
soil  as  burnt  earth  and  garden  refuse,  road  sand 
and  ashos,  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  be 
serviceable,  but  this  is  a  very  slow  and  tedious 
way  of  lightening  and  improving  thoi  o  stubborn 
clays  anil  loams.  H. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Some  good  Tomatoes.— There  are  so 
many  so-called  now  varieties  at  the  present 
time  before  the  public  that  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  a  really  truo  stock  or  define  which  is  tho 
best.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  a  strain  producing  more  oven  fruit  than 
was  possible  20  years  ago,  but  still  some  of 
those  which  fail  to  find  favour  because  they 
may  be  slightly  ridged  or  uneven  in  outline  can¬ 
not  bo  beaten  lor  producing  heavy  crops.  Frog- 
more  Prolific  is  very  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
but  a  true  stock  of  Ham  Green  Favourito  is 
difficult  to  surpass.  A  market  growor  I  know 
who  grows  Tomatoes  most  successfully  and  in 
great  quantities  informs  me  that  ho  relies  on 
two  varieties  only— vi/.  ,  Uliemin  Rougo  for 
early  spring  supplies  and  Challenger  for  his 
main  crops. — G.  C. 

Late  sown  Carrots.— It  is  a  mistako  to 
sow  these  in  spring,  unless  very  largo  roots  are 
wanted  for  tho  tablo  or  for  exhibition.  Added 
to  this  it  is  a  waste  of  ground.  Thoso  large 
roots  are  not  wanted  in  tho  kitchen,  and  green¬ 
grocers  do  not  care  for  thorn.  They  are  not 
half  so  tender  or  sweet  in  tho  winter  months  as 
those  sown  late  and  allowed  to  remain  in  tho 
ground  till  sovore  frost  comes.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  long  these  will  continue  to  grow  whon 
sown  late  and  in  good  soil.  At  the  present 
time — within  a  few  days  of  Christmas — I  have 
a  large  patch  that  was  sown  about  the  middle  of 
July,  after  early  Potatoes,  ami  now  the  tops 
are  as  green  and  fresh  as  in  summer.  These  are 
Scarlet  Nantes.  Should  there  lie  a  change  to 
severe  weather  I  shall  pull  them  up  and  store 
from  frost.  My  favourite  Carrot  is  French 
Forcing,  and  this  I  sow  frequently  from 
■January  onward  to  give  small,  young  roots. 
My  last  sowing  this  year  was  made  on  August 
3rd  on  good  land  after  Potatoes.  Although  so 
late  they  made  good  growth  and  gave  nice  roots 
all  through  the  autumn,  and  now,  at  the  close 


ember,  I  am  pulling  roots  as  big  as 
□die,  tender  and  red  right  through.  I 
_  _jsod  many  in  this  way,  andl  ttj  IMEtf 
!r  than  spring  sowing.— J.  Crook. 
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Conservatory.— Thoso  who  grow  late 
varieties  and  have  kept  them  cool  and  freely 
ventilated  night  and  (lay  will  still  have  plenty 
of  Chrysanthemums.  The  watering  must  be 
carefully  done,  as  tho  flowers  keep  bettor  when 
the  roots  are— I  will  not  say  dry,  but  not  so 
wet  as  they  are  kept  whon  growing.  If  the 
conservatory  is  large  and  lofty,  such  small 
things  as  Cyclamens,  Primroses,  and  Cinerarias 
should,  if  possible,  bo  arranged  in  stands  in  the 
corners  of  the  house  to  give  them  prominence. 
Though  I  have  called  these  plants  small  things, 
and  as  generally  grown  they  are  usually  small, 
they  need  not  lie  so  ;  it  is  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  cultivation.  If  tho  plants  are  well 
grown  and  are  shiftod  into  7-inch  pots  early  in 
tho  autumn,  fine  specimens  may  lie  had  that 
will  make  a  good  show  during  the  winter.  Tho 
same  course  may  be  adopted  with  Roman 
Hyacinths,  double  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Yalley, 
and  other  things  usually  forced.  To  make  a 
large  house  gay  we  want  large  specimens. 
Camellias  are  not  appreciated  now  as  they  were 
years  ago,  when  in  many  gardens  a  special  house 
was  set  apart  for  them,  but  thoy  are  very  useful 
after  Christmas  in  the  large  houses,  aB  though 
the  (lowers  are  of  no  use  now  for  cutting  they 
make  a  brave  show,  and  it  is  useful  in  a  large 
house  to  have  somo  plants  that  will  lie  left 
untouched  by  tho  flower  gatherer.  There  are 
still  fine  groups  of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora. 
Those  who  desire  to  furnish  their  conservatory 
cheaply  should  grow  a  few  of  those  and  Eupa 
torium  odoratum.  Both  may  be  planted  out 
and  lifted  in  September.  Where  Tree-Carna¬ 
tions  are  well  done  they  will  form  a  special 
feature  now.  A  light  house,  a  little  warmth  in 
the  pipes,  and  free  ventilation  in  line  weather 
are  essential.  Forced  Lilacs,  where  the  plants 
have  been  properly  grown  and  ripened,  will  soon 
lie  coming  in,  and  it  cooled  down  a  little  in  tho 
intermediate-house  before  going  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory  the  flowers  last  well.  The  Scarborough 
Lily  (Vallota  purpurea),  whon  shifted  on 
instead  of  divided  often,  so  as  to  develop  into 
large  plants,  is  among  tho  showiest  autumn 
plants  for  the  conservatory. 

Forcing  house.— This  department  will  bo 
full  of  work  now,  as  so  many  things  are  wanting 
to  be  pushed  forward  for  various  purposes.  A 
night  temperature  of  65  degs  ,  with  sufficient 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere',  will  start  into 
growth  any  plants  which  have  been  well  grown 
and  rested.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  special 
things  which  may  bo  forced,  as  the  requirements 
may  vary  in  each  garden.  Forced  flowers  will 
certainly  bo  wanted.  Up  to  the  present  Lily  of 
the  Valley  has  lieen  abundant  by  using  retarded 
crowns,  but  tho  Berlin  crowns  may  now  be 
started  in  a  closo  hot-bed  in  a  brisk  tempera¬ 
ture,  tho  crowns  to  be  covered  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre.  Of  course,  there  are  othor  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  object,  but  a  brisk  heat  aud 
daikness  are  essential  to  start  the  crowns 
quickly.  SoU  mon's  Seal  soon  breaks  into 
growth,  and  largo,  well  furnished  plants  are 
useful.  Nearly  all  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
which  have  bcon  specially  prepared  will  force 
into  bloom  now.  Somo  of  tho  quickest  things  to 
open  blossoms  are  Rhododendrons,  Deut/.ias, 
Azaleas  of  various  kinds.  Prunus  triloba,  stan¬ 
dard  and  bush  Roses.  Bulbs  that  were  potted 
oarly  will  not  require  much  forcing  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  better  without  strong  heat.  Laburnums 
ana  Thorns  will  come  on  gently  in  tho  Peach- 
house.  Use  the  sponge  to  keep  leaves  of 
Camellias  clean  if  necessary. 

Early  Tomatoes. — Seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  5-inch  pots  or  shallow  boxes  if  many 
plants  are  wanted,  and  be  placed  where  there  is 
a  temperature  of  65  degs.  at  night,  to  lie  ready 
for  planting  the  first  house  as  early  in  the  new 
year  as  possible.  There  is  not  much  gained  by 
sowing  earlier,  os  the  plants  which  have  been 
started  earlier  generally  meet  with  a  check  of 
some  kind,  and  the  plants  Bown  now  will  over¬ 
take  them  and  be  much  stronger,  and  con¬ 
sequently  bear.  Most  growers  have  their 
favourite  varieties.  Early  Ruby,  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  and  Freedom  all  do  well  with  me. 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  sturdy,  healthy 
plants '  w  'putP  out,  and  whether  in  pots 


trocghszoip  boxes1,  [Siweet;  fresli  loamy  compost, 
enriched  with  a  little  old  manure  and  a  little 
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bone-moal,  will  be  good  for  starting  them. 
Top-dreBsings  can  be  given  from  time  to  time 
as  required.  Those  who  have  access  to  a  farm¬ 
yard  tank  need  not  trouble  about  artificial 
manures. 

Early  Cucumbers.— To  cut  Cucumbers 
in  March  seeds  should  bo  sown  now,  and  the 
plants  should  rocoive  no  check  light  through 
the  growing  season.  A  small,  warm,  light,  low 
house  is  the  best  place  for  sowing  tho  plants. 
Start  the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots,  and  shift 
on  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  appears.  Keep 
them  in  a  light  position  noar  the  glass  to  got 
tho  stems  strong  and  sturdy.  Get  the  plants 
strong  before  planting  them  out.  everything 
about  tho  Cucumbor-house  should  be  sweet  and 
clean. 

Late  Grapes  — If  a  dry  room  can  be 
spared,  with  a  temperature  of  'l.~>  dogs,  to 
ol)  dogs. ,  lato  houses  may  bo  shortly  cleared  of 
the  Grapes,  as  they  will  keep  as  well,  if  not 
better,  in  a  dry  room  than  hanging  on  the 
Vinos.  Cut  tho  bunches  with  wood  enough  to 
reach  tho  water  in  tho  bottlos,  and  hang  them 
on  racks  fixed  in  the  room  to  receive  them.  The 
Vines  may  then  be  pruned  and  the  house 
thrown  open  to  complete  the  hardening  of  tho 
wood. 

Window  gardening1.— Variegated  Ivies 
are  pretty  drooping  over  tho  front  of  window- 
boxes.  Pornoityas  in  berry  associate  well  with 
variogatod  Ivies  or  the  golden-leaved  Peri- 
winklo.  There  aro  no  l’alms  easier  to  keep  in 
health  than  Kontias.  They  must  not  be  ovor- 
watered  or  permitted  to  get  dust  dry.  Of 
the  two  ovils  tho  latter  is  tho  worst.  Keep  the 
leaves  clean  by  frequent  sponging.  HeatnB  in 
bloom  must  havo  a  light  position,  and  never  bo 
permitted  to  got  dust  dry. 

Outdoor  garden. — The  weather  still  con¬ 
tinues  suitable  for  planting,  and  where  altera¬ 
tions  aro  in  progress  there  has  been  no  break  at 
all  in  tho  work  for  some  timo.  More  attention 
is  now  given  to  our  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
whero  much  planting  is  done.  Hollies,  Vows, 
and  Boxes  nothing  can  injure,  and  in  suitable 
soils  considerable  groups  should  be  plantod.  For 
division  lines  and  hedges  they  are  permanent, 
and  boar  cutting  without  injury  ;  and  within 
tho  shelter  of  thoso  hardy  natives  rare  things 
may  bo  introduced  to  prevent  monotony  anil 
give  character,  but  no  garden  could  be  tame 
and  uninteresting  that  is  well  furnished  with 
the  three  familios  narnod  above,  especially 
tho  Hollios,  of  which  there  is  so  muen 
varioty  available  now.  It  used  to  bo  considered 
that  the  best  timo  to  transplant  Hollios  was  the 
end  of  April,  just  before  growth  commenced. 
Doubtless,  Hollies  will  movo  well  whon  ordinary 
care  is  used  in  planting  and  watering  and  sprink¬ 
ling  ;  but  there  is  really  no  close  timo  with 
Hollies,  as  tho  careful  plantor  can  movo  thorn  at 
any  timo.  Homo  yoars  ago  I  saw  a  Holly  hedge 
of  many  years’  growth  moved  in  -July,  and 
scarcoly  a  leaf  dropped.  I  believe  that  if  plants 
aro  obtained  from  a  nursory,  where  the  trees 
havo  been  regularly  transplanted,  thoro  ought 
to  be  no  failures.  A  mixture  of  hybrid  Swcot 
Briers  makes  an  interesting  hedge,  and  that 
interest  will  bo  enhanced  if  stout  Larch-poles 
are  set  up  at  10  feet  or  12  feet  intervals  for 
some  of  the  best  I’illar  Hoses  to  grow  up  above 
the  Sweet  Briers.  Where  stone  or  brick  steps 
are  used  in  gardens,  if  Cotoneasters  or  similar 
plants  aro  planted  dose  tho  effect  is  better. 

Fruit  garden.— Peaches  anil  Apricots  on 
south  walls  should  be  pruned  and  trained. 
Apricots  do  very  woll  on  east  walls  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  where  a  succession  is  desired  it  is  as 
well  to  have  trees  on  different  walls  to  prolong 
the  season.  One  of  the  most  useful  dessert 
l’lums  is  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Though  in  many 
places  it  does  well  as  a  standard,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  plaoo  on  an  oast  or  west  wall.  There  are 
never  likoly  to  bo  too  many  of  this  Plum,  as  it 
is  late  and  keeps  woll.  Young  trees  of  the 
Green  Gage  should  bo  lifted  and  the  roots 
shortened  a  littlo  to  throw  them  into  bearing 
Fibrous  roots  are  of  more  valuu  than  long,  nakod 
ones  for  fruit  bearing.  If  more  care  wore  taken 
of  the  roots  thoro  would  bo  loss  work  for  tho 
branch  nruner  to  do.  This  is  the  Beason  to 
wash  Plum  and  Cherry-trees  with  a  choap 
insecticide.  Wo  often  use  a  solution  of _Sun 
light-soap 
infested 


;lo.  Wo  often  use  a  solution  of  Sun-  °f  Superlative 
p  dissolved  in  warm  «Ater. /"Trcej  W-fOTKory -frd. 
with  scale  should  W  jVin#A-A:t!i  KbAloroing,  am 


Gishurst  compound,  6  ox.  to  the  gallon.  Figs 
on  walls  should  be  unnailed,  and  the  branches 
drawn  together  and  covered  with  mats  or  some¬ 
thing  at  the  approach  of  frost.  Those  who  are 
thinking  of  planting  Figs  should  prepare  an 
impervious  bottom  to  the  bonier  and  see  that 
the  drainage  is  free.  Plant  in  March  and  keep 
the  roots  always  under  control.  All  Vines, 
both  inside  and  outside,  should  bo  pruned  now. 
Whore  there  is  room  encourage  a  new  rod  to 
grow  up.  Mulch  all  newly-planted  fruit-trees, 
and  got  all  wall-trees  pruned  and  trained  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Vegetable  garden.— Clear  away  all  old 
Cabbages  which  have  been  left  from  the  spring 
crop.  Manure  and  prepare  tho  ground.  Karly 
Potatoes  will  form  a  good  succession.  Seed 
catalogues  aro  coming  in,  and  the  seed  orders 
should  be  made  out  and  sent  in.  Do  not  buy 
choap  soeds,  they  are  nearly  always  inferior  in 
quality.  Most  people  buy  and  sow  twice  as 
many  seeds  as  aro  required,  though  it  is  always 
advisable  to  sow  enough  seeds  to  give  us  a  power 
of  selection  in  such  things  as  Carrots,  Beet,  etc. 
But  far  too  many  Peas  ore  sown,  especially  of 
the  late  Marrow  kinds.  Give  the  Peas  room 
enough  to  branch  out.  Thoso  who  do  not  sow 
the  oarly  Peas  outside  in  autumn  should  sow  in 
pots,  and  lot  them  come  on  quietly  under  glass. 
French  Boans  started  now  in  the  worm-house  or 
nit  will  do  bettor  than  when  started  earlior. 
Tho  days  are  getting  longor  and  tho  sun  is  more 
powerful,  and  all  vegetation  feels  its  effect. 
Hasten  the  growth  of  Tomato  plants  by  keeping 
the  plants  as  near  to  tho  gloss  ns  possible. 
Mushrooms,  Asparagus,  and  Seakale  should  bo 
plentiful  now.  For  forcing,  where  leaves  aro 
plentiful  in  the  country,  tho  old-fashioned  hot¬ 
bed  is  more  economical  than  hot  water,  espe¬ 
cially  now  fuel  is  so  expensive.  Sheltering 
materials  should  bo  ready  in  the  dry  for  pro¬ 
tecting  Celery  and  anything  requiring  it  wnen 
frost  comes.  Hitherto  the  season  has  been  mild, 
but  tho  average  will  bo  mode  up  some  timo. 
Open  up  heavy  land  by  ridging  and  trenching, 
adding  anything  available  to  improve  the 
staplo.  K.  Hobday. 

THB  CJOMING  WBDK'8  WORK. 

Extract *  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

Du'i  ml"  r  3' H It. — Pruned  and  trainod  Morello 
Cherries  on  north  wall,  and  syringed  trees  with 
a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound.  Took  advan¬ 
tage  of  frosty  weathor  to  wheel  on  manure  in 
kitchon  garden.  .Sowed  Tomato  scods.  Pricked 
off  seedling  Cyclamens  into  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and 
sand.  Put  in  moro  cuttings  of  Japanese  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Ropaired  turf  on  tennis-lawns. 
Thinnod  the  hoads  a  littlo  of  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  in  orchard.  Sowed  Mustard  anil  Cress  in 
heat. 

Dicanlicr  31*1. — Marie  up  a  rango  of  hot-beds 
for  forcing  Asparagus,  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes, 
etc.  Shifted  on  late  Primulas.  .Shifted  on  a 
lot  of  young  Kentin  Palms  into  o-inch  pots,  tho 
compost  being  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and 
peat,  with  some  sand.  .Syringed  Gooseberries 
and  Currauts  with  a  mixture  of  soft-soap,  lime, 
and  soot,  using  a  coarso  rose  syringe.  1‘ropared 
Pea  and  Bean-sticks.  Dressod  tho  main  stonis 
of  fruit-trees  in  orchard  with  hot  lime-wash. 

January  l*t. — Potted  a  lot  of  roots  of  Chicory 
and  placed  in  Mush  room -houso.  Watered  Mush¬ 
room-beds  in  house  with  warm  water,  in  which 
a  little  salt  had  been  dissolved.  First  Peach- 
houm  night  temperature  -ITi  degs.  to  -IS  dogs.  ; 
ventilato  at  00  dogs.  Syringe  onco  a  day,  or 
twioo  in  bright  weather.  Pruned  l'eachos  in 
late-house.  Tho  training  and  border  dressing 
will  recoivo  attention  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
spare  time  is  filled  in  with  trenching  in  kitchen 
garden. 

January  Snd. — Altered  walks  in  pleasure 
grounds  and  prepared  sites  for  Rhododendrons 
and  Lilies.  I/x>ked  round  stakes  of  standard 
Roses  to  roplaco  ties,  etc.  Plantod  out  a  lot  of 
Brier  cuttings  in  rows.  Tho  cuttings  wore 
prepared  some  timo  ago  and  laid  in.  Selected  a 
lot  of  shoots  of  several  kinds  of  Apples,  and 
laid  in  tho  shade  of  a  wall  for  grafting  when  tho 
season  comes  round.  Plan  toil  a  couple  of  rows 
of  Superlative  Raspberry. 

— Took  up  a  lot  of  Soakale  roots 
and  laid  in  thoso  n°IUW-|iV'f*<R?$ ! 


present.  Tho  small  roots  or  thongs  were  cut  oft 
and  laid  in  sand,  to  be  planted  out  for  stock 
by-and-by.  Made  a  rough  plan  of  kitchen 
garden,  and  arranged  the  cropping  thereon  for 
tho  season  as  nearly  as  can  be  done  on  paper. 
The  ground,  manuring,  etc.,  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  each  crop.  Stirred  the  soil  among 
spring  -  flowering  plants.  This  encourages 
growth  considerably. 

January  jlh. — Cut  the  last  of  the  late  Grapes 
and  arranged  them  in  bottles  in  tho  G  rape- 
room.  The  Vinos  will  bo  pruned  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  house  kept  cool.  Later  ou  tho 
dry  surface-soil  will  be  removed  from  inside 
bordors  and  replaced  with  good  loam  and  artifi¬ 
cial  manure.  Gutsido  borders  are  covered  with 
leaves.  Put  in  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Ivies  and 
Honeysuckles.  Mulched  between  the  rows  of 
Rose  cuttings  put  in  in  tho  autumn. 


BIRDS. 

Canary  with  diarrhoea  (.Vo  Xante).— 
Your  bird  is  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  very  little 
can  bo  done  for  it.  Diarrhea  will  often  occur 
as  an  accompaniment  of  other  disorders,  and 
from  the  symptoms  doscrilied  tho  bin]  appears 
to  bo  sulTering  from  atrophy,  a  wasting  disease 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  our  feathered 
pets.  Partaking  of  food  of  insufficiently  nutri¬ 
tious  quality  is  sometimes  tho  existing  causo  of 
this  complaint.  You  might  give  the  bird  a 
little  prepared  chalk,  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
brandy,  udding  some  Arrowroot  and  Pea-flour, 
forming  tho  whole  into  a  crumbly  paste  with 
milk.  Also  scatter  a  little  Maw-seed  among 
the  grit  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  supply 
Linseed  in  small  quantities.  Tho  food  muBt  lie 
as  nourishing  as  possible.  There  is,  however, 
very  littlo  probability  of  the  bird  evor  recover¬ 
ing,  as  the  complaint  is  too  far  advanced. — 
8.  8.  G. 

Death  of  Canary  (Lilian  E.  Skjc).— 
This  bird  was  Buffering  from  a  wasting  disease 
of  tho  liver,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  death 
was  evidently  due  to  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  One  of 
the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy  in 
birds  is  disease  of  tho  liver ;  this  and  the 
excitement  of  having  bis  cage  cleaned  out  were 
in  his  case  quite  sufficient  to  causo  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
Probably  you  had  been  keeping  your  bird  in  too 
high  a  temperature.  When  kept  from  artificial 
heat  Canaries  are  always  more  healthy  and 
harder  in  feather,  and  to  lie  kept  "  in  a  room 
with  a  lire  in  it  always’’  during  the  mild 
weather  of  the  present  Beason  would  tend  to 
weakon  any  cage-bird,  and  render  it  liable  to 
the  attack  of  various  complaints.  One  proof  of 
its  having  beon  kept  too  warm  was  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  plumage  of  your  Canary.  Canary- 
seed  alone  should  not  bo  given,  as  its  properties 
aro  to  fatten,  but  Rapo  should  bo  added,  which 
is  of  a  moro  cooling  quality,  care  being  taken  to 
secure  the  small  purple  Rapo.  Green  food  may 
be  given  in  small  quantities  all  tho  year  round. 
—S.  8.  G. 

The  Goldfinch. — This  lively,  handsome 
bird  will,  with  proper  treatment,  survive  for 
many  yoars  in  enptivity,  and  will  breed  very 
freely  with  Canaries  ;  in  fact,  moro  freely  than 
any  other  British  bird.  Orchards,  groves,  and 
copses  are  the  usual  resorts  of  this  species,  the 
nest  boing  generally  built  on  tho  higlior  branches 
of  an  old  Apple  or  Poar-troo.  The  nest  is  very 
neat  and  compact,  almost  equalling  that  of  tho 
Chaffinch,  boing  composed  oxternally  of  fine 
Moss,  Lichens,  and  stalks  of  Grass,  interwoven 
and  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  tho  down  of 
various  seeds.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
numbor,  of  a  pale  bluish  green  colour,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  rod  and  reddish-black  at  the 
larger  end.  In  its  wild  state  the  Goldfinch 
feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  tho  Thistle,  Dandelion, 
Groundsel,  etc.  In  confinement  it  may  have 
Flax,  Millet,  groats,  Maw  seed,  audliemp,  the 
last  in  small  quantities  and  bruised.  The  seed 
and  water  vessols  should  always  bo  placed  insido 
tho  cage,  and  as  those  birds  require  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  (being  naturally  lively  and  active), 
they  should  never  be  kept  in  a  small  cage,  or  in 
one  with  a  round  top.  On  tho  approach  of 
winter  Goldfinohes  assomblo  in  small  flocks,  and 
neraiJibpUto,  hedges,  fields,  and  waste  lands  in 
koarell of  food;  visiting  Thistles  and  othor  such 
"ptynQfs  J[e[d|  fipl^tftence.  There  is  very 
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little  to  distinguish  the  sexes  by  the  outward 
appearance,  although  the  hen  is  not  so  brilliantly 
coloured  as  the  cock,  besides  being  somewhat 
smaller. — 8.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  OUSTOH. 

A  partnership  question.— A  friend  ol  mine  has 
a  wholesale  and  retail  greengrocery  business,  but,  being 
rather  hard  up,  has  consented  to  take  me  into  partnership 
with  him  as  a  sleeping  partner.  Ho  has  several  green¬ 
houses,  all  paid  (or,  and  tho  ground  also  is  partly  paid  for ; 
but  all  I  want  to  join  in  is  tne  stock  and  all  future  trans¬ 
actions,  excepting  fixtures,  (or  which,  of  course.  I  shall 
pay  ,1>m  an  equal  share  (or  wear  and  tear,  and  also  so 
much  on  ground  os  rent.  Is  it  necessary  to  engage  a 
solicitor  ;  or,  i(  not,  in  what  lorm  should  the  agreement 
be  made  Y— Partner. 

[Vos,  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  have  recourso  to  a  solicitor.  I  could 
suggest  a  form  of  an  agreement  between  you, 
but  its  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  which  1 
know  nothing  might  cause  you  some  difficulty, 
and  plight,  perhaps,  lead  to  serious  mistakes. 

It  will  lie  decidedly  tho  liest  for  you  to  employ 
a  solicitor  in  view  of  possible  complications 
hereafter.  You  had  also  best  enquire  very 
closely  into  your  friend's  financial  position.— 

K.  G.  T.] 

Poor  rates.— The  rateable  value  of  the  house  I  rent 
is  CIO  lOj.  A  poor  rate  of  II),  is  demanded  and  paid  on 
March  26th,  ami  is  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  in  the  £.  A 
similar  demand  is  made  on  November  20th.  These  de¬ 
mands  occur  annually,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  1  either 
pay  2».  81.  in  tho  C  or  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  house 
is  1211.  Is  this  so,  or  can  I  refuse  to  pay  more  than  1  Is 
annually? — J  .  II.  A. 

[Poor  rates  are  made  by  the  overseers  to  raise 
tho  sums  roquired  by  tho  various  authorities 
whose  expenses  aro  defrayed  out  of  tho  poor 
rate.  In  some  parishes  only  one  rate  is  made 
in  a  year  ;  in  others,  two  or  more  rates  are 
made.  When  only  ono  rate  is  levied,  the 
poundage  rate  is  necessarily  much  greater  than 
where  two  or  more  rates  are  levied,  as  the  total 
amount  required  from  tho  parish  is  just  tho 
same,  whether  collected  in  one  rate  or  in  two 
rates.  Poor  rates  are  always  made  in  advance 
to  cover  oxponsos,  etc  ,  during  a  period  namod 
in  tho  rate.  In  your  case  it  is  plain  that  the 
overseers  make  two  rates,  ono  for  each  half  of 
the  year,  or  that  in  the  alternative,  one  rate  is 
made  for  tho  year  at  2s.  8d.  in  the  C,  payable 
in  two  equal  instalments.  Tho  poor  rate  or 
rates  of  your  parish  are  evidently  2s.  Nil.  in  the 
C  for  tho  year,  and  -you  must  pay  them,  and 
you  cannot  refuse  to  pay  nioro  than  Is.  -Id.  in 
tho  C _ K.  C.  T.J 

Notice  to  quit  allotment  lands 

(IP.  It.). — You  say  that  ton  years  ago  some 
working  men  took  some  land,  and  that  those 
men  died  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  that 
the  gardens  are  now  managed  by  a  committee, 
secrotary,  and  treasurer.  You  say  that  you  pay 
rent  quarterly,  that  your  year  ends  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  that  last  spring  you  received  threo 
weeks'  notice  to  give  up  a  part  of  lands  for 
building  purposes,  which  you  acceded  to  with¬ 
out  'lemur.  You  odd  that  on  the  remaining 
allotments  aro  a  number  of  greenhouses,  and  you 
ask  if  you  aro  entitled  to  a  year's  notice  ending 
at  the  proper  time,  and  if  you  aro  oom polled  to 
accept  such  a  short  notice  as  threo  weeks  with¬ 
out  compensation.  It  is  evident  that  those 
lands  are  allotments  or  cottage  gardens,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  committee  tako  the 
lands  of  the  owners  and  relet  them  to  you  and 
tho  other  tenants,  or  whether  each  allotment  is 
separately  let  by  the  owners  to  the  tenant,  or 
whether  tho  lands  aro  let  as  a  whole  to  the 
tenants  collectively  and  that  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  receive  tho  rents  as  apportioned 
among  you  and  to  manage  tho  allotments 
generally.  If  you  want  advice  you  must  writo 
again,  referring  to  the  page  on  which  this 
answer  appears,  and  say  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  these  lands  are  takon  of  their  owners. 
You  bod  best  give  tho  names  of  the  landlords, 
and  say  if  tho  land  is  let  to  a  committee,  or  how 
it  is  let,  and  if  it  is  lot  on  a  written  agreement. 

If  it  is  let  to  a  committee,  say  on  what  terms  it 
is  let  to  them,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  tho 
contract  or  agreement  of  tenancy  as  to  resuming 
possession  for  building  purposes,  and  if  so, 
upon  what  terms  as  to  notice  and  as  to  com¬ 
pensation.  And  if  it  is  let  direct  to  the  tenants, 
say  if  there  is  any  written  agreement,  and>if  bl 
there  is,  send  a  ropy.  You  had  IwtteiJ  statr 

allot maiiWj  tlfeii1  kire,  aVl  flfcd /?■ 


rent  paid.  Give  all  the  information  you  can— 
no  names  will  be  published  or  anything  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  inserted — and  a  very  short,  plain 
answer  will  probably  be  all  that  is  required. — 
K.  C.  T.  _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardem.no  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
ruler :  All  communications  should  be '.clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardkmxo,  37,  Soulhampton-street,  Corent 
Garden,  London,  tetters  on  business  should  b*  soil  to 
the  Pi-rushkr.  The  name  and  adilress  of  the  sender  arc 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  mag  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be-  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  aivl  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  lime.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


the  number  of  the 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWBRS. 

Bulbs  in  pots  (X.).— As  they  push  up  it  Is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  expose  them  to  severe  frost,  and  they  should  at 
that  stage  be  introduced  to  cold-frames  or  a  cool  green 
house. 

Ayrshire  Roses  ((•'.).— You  can  get  these  from  or 
through  any  good  Bose  nursery  As  you  have  not  planted 
In  autumn  you  should  plant  them  as  soon  as  you  can  in 
the  winter,  provided  tho  weather  and  tho  ground  suit. 

Plumbago  capeusls  not  flowering  (K.).—v>e 
cannot  see  that  you  havo  failed  with  your  points.  They 
simply  made  vigorous  growth  Instead  of  flowering.  No 
doubt  the  vigour  they  havo  gained  this  season  will  Induce 
them  to  dci  clop  a  good  crop  of  bloom  next  year. 

Wintering  plants  ( F.).— Amongst  tho  ordinary 
bedding  plants  that  can  bo  wintered  in  cold-framos  there 
are  none  that  can  lie  depended  upon  to  stand  through 
severe  winters,  except  the  Calceolarias.  Ixibclias  and 
Verbenas  would  certainly  not  live  through  the  winter  if 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  frame. 

Pampas  Grass  (II.  PA— We  doubt  whether  Gyne 
riutn  juhitmn  would  be  hardy  enough  to  nourish  around 
London  in  such  a  |iositiou  ns  you  describo.  Buy  vigorous 
plants  of  the  common  kind,  G.  argentcum,  and  intermix 
with  your  light  soil  sonio  stifiish  loam.  I>o  not  plant 
before  April. 

Chrysanthemums  after  flowering  (//.).— 
Chrysanthemums  may  lie  propagated  now,  and  it  you  look 
through  this  week's  issue  and  recent  numbers  you  will 
find  notes  on  l  ho  subject  .  All  fowl-mniiuro  is  very  strong, 
and  liquid-mature  manufactured  from  It  should  be  made 
weak.  Its  best  use  Is  for  mixing  with  other  and  weaker 
manures  ami  soil  for  general  use. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  boilers  (DmwiI— 
Tlie  boiler  you  refer  to  is  considered  a  good  ono,  and  is 
now  largely  employed  (or  boating.  You  are  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  vertical  hollers  arc  more  wasteful  and  less 
easily  managed  than  horizontal  ones,  which  are  now  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  popular  —  particularly  the  old 
saddle-shaped  and  its  numerous  modifications. 

Oyperus  nlternlfollus  (ZfwyoV— ' Your  plant  is 
Cyperus  oltemKollus,  and  Is  very  suitable  (or  room  deco¬ 
ration,  provided  it  is  properly  supplied  with  water.  It  is 
•Iso  cosily  propagated  and  grows  rapidly.  Seedlings  are 
better  than  divided  plants.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  with 
some  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf-mould,  will  grow  It 
well.  Itepot  It  as  It  is.  You  may  also  striko  the  tops, 
which  soon  form  young  plants.  Your  plant  has  evidently 
been  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Vine.  Marechal  Nlel  Rose,  and  Passion¬ 
flower  In  greenhouse  ( 11.).  —  In  a  greenhouse 
16  feet  by  10  (vet  there  is  not  room  to  train  all  the  above 
to  the  rafters  and  also  to  grow  plants  underneath  them. 
Tho  Vine-rods,  having  been  cut  back  to  hall  the  length  of 
the  rafters,  would  produce  one  leading  growth,  which 
would  la-  trained  up  to  the  top  of  tho  house.  Tile  laterals 
should  be  cut  hack  to  a  good  bud,  and  tho  leading  growth 
may  be  left  about  4  (eet  long.  If  the  growths  arc  well 
developed  plenty  of  bunches  will  lie  produced  next  year. 
Ono  Marechal  Niel  Itoso  or  one  Vino  would  soon  fill  up 
such  a  house.  If  all  arc  retained  their  growth  must  l>c 
much  restricted.  It  is  always  belter  to  grow  ono  thing 
well  than  to  try  too  many  and  (ail  with  everything. 

Olay-dresslng  cricket  ground  (Armagh).— 
If,  os  we  infer,  your  cricket  ground  soil  Is  somewhat  light 
and  porous  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  you  have  takeu 
the  very  best  course  in  placing  over  It  a  dressing  of  clay. 
Your  great  need  now  is  frost  to  pulverlso  tho  dressing. 
Of  course,  exposure  to  any  weather  will  do  that  gradually, 
but  frost  would  help  most.  Then  you  can  assist  it  bv 
taking  advantage  of  dry  weather  to  run  a  chain  or  hush 
harrow  over  the  ground,  as  that  will  help  to  break  it 
down.  A  dressing  of  fresh  slacked  lime  cost  over  It  would 
also  help.  In  any  case  hush  or  chain  harrow  once  a 
month,  and  eventually  the  Gross  In  tho  spring  will  get 
through.  A  coarse  iron  rake  run  over  It  would  also  do 
great  good. 

Chrysanthemums  for  market  (Market).— You 
will  find  tho  following  good  and  free  and  suitable  to  your 
purpose.  A  good  yellow  to  follow  Lady  .Belbonio  is  the 
new  l’haibus,  good  bushy  habit,  free  bloomer,  pleasing 
shade  o(  yellow.  As  you  have  I.a  Triomphante,  you  should 
also  try  Ita  yellow  sport,  Ueo.  Goodman.  This  is  not 
always  pure  yellow,  hut  bronze  and  gold  that  Is  very 
pleasing ;  at  the  same  time  many  flowers  como  quite  a 
rich  gold  that  Is  very  fine,  There  is  also  tho  yellow  .Source 
d'Or,  a  valuable  kind  and  a  fine  companion  to  the  original. 
There  is  no  good  white  to  follow  Nlveum  unless  It  Is  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,  which  you  havo.  By  stopping,  Nlveum  can 
be  had  well  into  January.  Lady  Lawrence  is  a  fine  white, 
but  not  free  enough  generally.  Princess  Victoria  is  a 
iat»ralJx,l|tq4[owerlng  kind,  and  you  should  not  stop 
■fill  for  your  district,  assuming  the  out-. 


In  l>ccemher  or  qultr  early 


A  few  plants  may  be  stopped  the  last  time  a  week  earlier 
than  this  for  experiment.  You  do  not  say  if  tho  planis 
are  grown  in  pota  or  planted  out,  and  as  this  makes  a 
material  difference,  it  is  not  prudent  to  plant  out  those 
required  for  tho  latest  work.  Lord  Brooke,  Ktoilc 
do  Lyon  and  its  bronze  sport,  Crimson  Pride,  and  William 
Holmes,  crimson,  are  all  meritorious  and  free.  Souv.  dc 
Petite  Amie  is  a  capital  white  following  Lady  Bclborne and 
Elaine,  the  latter  the  purest  of  all  Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums  —  selection  of  good 
quality  Japanese  sorts  (Mum  Fever).— Wo  are 
pleased  to  make  a  selection  of  20  of  the  largest  and  finest 
varieties  from  the  46  sorts  mentioned  in  your  query.  We 
are  in  this  difficulty,  however,  that  we  do  not  know  your 
capabilities  os  a  grower,  and,  in  consequence,  may  name 
sorts  of  difficult  culture,  which  you  may  not  be  able  to 
develop  satisfactorily.  The  following  are  distinctly  the 
largest  and  best :  Annie  Provost.  Charles  Davis,  Henry 
Weeks,  II.  J.  Jones  (rather  late),  J.  It.  Upton,  Lady  Han- 
ham,  Lady  Byron  (rather  early),  Lionel  Humphrey,  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Dcbril,  Mme.  It.  Cadbury  (late),  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hall,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mutual  Friend,  Phuiius,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Vi  viand  Morel,  and  Vicar  of  l.eatherhcad. 

Chrysanthemums -eight  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  to  carry  six  blooms  on  each  plant  (Mum 
Fever).— To  develop  plants  each  capable  of  giving  six 
good  exhibition  blooms,  excluding  Viviand  Morel  and  its 
sports,  the  following  varieties  aro  likely  to  meet  your 
requirements.  We  should  advise  you  to  pinch  the  point 
out  of  each  plant  in  the  early  days  of  April,  taking  up 
three  of  the  strongest  resulting  shoots  from  this  point. 
Allow  tho  plants  to  "  break  ”  naturally  next  time,  and 
from  that  point  tako  up  the  two  strongest  resulting 
shoots  on  each  of  tho  original  ones  taken  up  from  tho 
pinching  in  April.  KcUiu  the  first  buds  developing  after¬ 
wards,  and  these  should  be  fully  expanded,  and  also  be 
ready  for  the  November  shows.  Our  selection  is :  Western 
King,  Pha-hus,  Annie  Provost,  N.C.8.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Vicar  of  faiatherhead,  Mrs.  Barkley,  nnd  Lionel 
Humphrey. 

Autumn  Crocus  (G.).— Success  or  failure  with 
Crocus  speciosus  depends  entirely  upon  how  thickly  the 
bed  is  already  covered  with  tho  other  things  you  name. 
The  Apennlnu  Windflower  Is  a  rather  quick-growing  plant 
under  certain  conditions.  We  think  well  of  carpet- 
ting  beds  in  this  way,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  it.  If 
you  think  there  is  room  for  tho  Crocus  you  could  easily 
dibble  some  of  it  over  the  lied  even  now,  as  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  bulbs  in  the  dry  state  from  some  of  the 
largo  dealer"  in  hardy  bulbs.  There  Is  no  other  Crocus 
flowering  with  C.  Fpeclosus  save  Its  variety  C.  s.  Aitchi- 
soni,  which  is  somewhat  expenslvo.  other  good  late 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  kinds  are:  Zonatus,  rosy- 
lilac;  Kielierl,  lilac  anil  white;  longlllorus,  rose-lilac, 
fragrant.  Anemone  Manila,  Chionodoxa  sardcnsls,  Leuco- 
jum  vernuin,  llyacinthus  amethystlnus,  Muscnri  azurcum, 
Stombergia  lutea,  Cyclamen  neapolitanuin,  Triteleia 
uniflora.  Winter  Aconites,  nnd  Starch  Hyacinths  arc  all 
beautiful  (or  carpeting  beds  in  this  wav. 

Growing:  plants  for  Bale  (Zebra).— Wo  should 
not  advise  sowing  Lobelia  seed  until  March,  which  is  amply 
early,  or  Tomato  seeds  until  the  end  of  January.  As  to 
French  Beans,  you  will  do  little  good  with  them  unlew 
you  can  sow  some  60  pots  at  a  tlmo,  and  so  many  about 
once  in  three  weeks.  They  arc  difficult  for  an  amateur  to 
grow— need  strong  heat— and  after  all  in  the  deoil  of 
winter  fruit  very  sparingly.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to 
wait  longer  before  rowing  seeds.  What  you  have  to  regard 
is  not  the  profitable  use  of  your  small  house  now,  for  the 
firing  will  cost  more  than  any  produce  will  repay,  but 
rather  tho  best  use  yon  can  put  it  to  without  much  out¬ 
lay.  Just  now,  were  the  house  full  of  young  plants  from 
cuttings  of  Ivv-leaf  and  Zonal  Geraniums,  Fuchsias  in 
variety,  Abutilons,  Petunias,  Ix>hcllas,  to  give  cuttings, 
indeed  any  description  of  bedding  plants  which  you  could 
sell  In  May,  then  have  ready  to  set  out  In  large  pots  or  in 
shallow  boxes  strong  Tomato  plants,  sulticient  to  fill  the 
house  for  the  summer.  If  well  grown  nothing  would, 
for  your  purpose  pay  you  better.  Yourwinter  plants  would 
not  require  a  great  neat,  nnd  firing  is  a  very  expensive 
item  in  greenhouse  working. 

Chrysanthemums  In  6-lnch  pots  (Geo.  .1. 
Cluster)  — Tho  plants  you  refer  to  were  very  probably 
growing  In  (linen  pota.  and  each  carrying  one  large  bloom. 
This  is  now  a  popular  method  of  growing  large  blooms. 
Propagation  should  commence,  with  the  later  sorts, 
during  the  latter  dais  of  March,  continuing  in  the 
succeeding  months  with  those  known  as  mldseasou  flower¬ 
ing  kinds.  The  cuttings  can  lie  inserted  ill  "hallow  box' « 
and  pota  to  the  rtquired  number,  potting  them  up  win  ii 
nicely  rooted  into  small  "sixties"— 3-Tnch  pot«— and 
repeating  the  operation  when  the  potsarc  full  of  roots  into 
tho  next  convenient  slzo.  Ultimately,  the  final  potting 
should  be  into  those  0  inches  In  diameter,  and  In  I  no  ordi¬ 
nary  courso  of  events  this  will  ho  somewhere  about  the 
end  of  June  or  early  July.  Any  buds  forming  before  tlie 
first  week  of  August  should  be  pinched  out  and  tho  growth 
takon  ou  to  the  next  bud,  taking  up  one  shoot  only  from 
this  point.  This  Is  a  very  simple  method  of  culture,  and 
enables  ouo  to  make  cuttings  of  tho  shoots,  which  are 
sometimes  rubbed  out  of  plants  grown  in  the  orthodox 
manner.  The  tops  of  plants  which  have  been  cut  back 
may  also  !>e  utilised  in  this  way  with  advantage. 

Constructing  a  boiler  (Handyman)  —Your  idea 
is  quite  feasible  with  certain  modifications.  You  realire, 
of  course,  the  necessity  of  a  constant  fire  in  the  open 
grate  lor  the  benefit  of  the  greenhouse,  but  we  cannot  m  c 
what  you  can  savo  If  you  have  to  construct  a  coil  o»  agalrnt 
the  purchase  of  a  small  Independent  stove  or  boiler  fixed 
against  the  greenhouso  wall.  In  tho  ordinary  way  the 
boiler  would  lie  host  at  the  front,  the  pipes  passing  along 
this  wall  nnd  along  the  end  of  house.  In  this  way  a  gotd 
rise  could  he  secured.  For  so  small  n  house  there  would 
be  no  detriment  to  the  heating  if  you  fixed  boiler  nt  back, 
as  marked  "OO”  in  your  sketch.  If,  however,  you  fix 
coll  to  0|>cn  grata,  you  would  do  well  to  keep  the  grste  as 
low  as  possible  -i  «.,  near  the  floor,  so  as  to  gain  a  good 
rise  along  tho  hack  and  end  walls,  Tho  hock  wall  should 
be  fully  0  feet  high  for  a  house  12  feet  wide,  unless  you  «o 
arrange  matters  that  you  can  have  a  2j-feet  wide  front 
stage, fftiiifiOvbiiljl  glVc;  you  the  necessary  head  room  In 
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No.  74.  1-Soon 

GARDEN 

FRAME. 

4ft.  by  Ml.  £2  1J  0 
Sft.  by  6ft.  4  4  0 
Uft.  by  6>U  5  IS  0 

16fU  by  6ft.  7  9  4 


OUR  CELEBRATED 

NO.  4  CHECK  END 
SADDLE  BOILER, 

To  heat  tin  to  3.(00  ft.  of 
4  in«  h  pipinK- 

ESTIMATES  FREE. 

Woik  lived  by 
Experienced  F.nginoora. 


No.  77. 

BORDER  FRAME. 

6ft.  by  4ft . £1  11 

Oft.  by  4lt.  ....  I  < 

Frame*  In  variety. 

Lists  Knee. 


on  Onlers  of  40s.  and  upwards  to 
most  goods'  stations. 


CARRIAGE  PAID 


li  lions 


improvements. 

no«ter-row." 

Aberdeen. 


FRUIT. 

Vines  from  seeds  (F.  WJ.— They  will,  ol  course 
produce  fruit  without  being  grafted ;  but  you  "ill  not 
know  what  the  fruit  U  like  until  you  taste  it,  as  you  can¬ 
not  be  certain  that  the  seeds  will  produce  their  kind. 
Treat  them  as  you  would  other  Vines ;  grow  them  well, 
and  in  due  season  they  will  fruit. 

Unfruitful  Damson-trees  (F.  C.).-l  nless  you 

describe  more  fully  the  condition  of  the  trees,  we  cannot 
well  advise  you.  If  they  are  too  vigorous  they  require 
both  root-pruning  and  head-pruning  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  their  unfruitfumeaa  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  old 
and  not  vigorous,  they  require  the  very  opposite  treat¬ 
ment—  stimulating  the  roots  by  enriching  the  soil  with 
manure. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

./.  C.  B  -See  our  issue  of  December  2d,  |i.  MW,  re 

I 'iosma  culture. - Fanny  Green.  It  is  quite  impossible 

to  say,  so  m  ich  depending  on  locality,  position,  and  soil. 

- B.  C.  A  — We  fear  you  will  not  he  able  to  grow  the 

I’inc-Applc  in  such  a  house  as  you  have.  See  our  issue 

ol  November  24,  lip.  fils,  528 - A.  ./.  Hubert*.— Yea, 

certainly,  out  out  the  Laurels,  and  the  Thorn  hedge  will 
roan  fill  up  and  make  a  good  fence.  By  all  means  grub  up 
the  Ivy,  as  it  only  tends  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the 

plants  forming  the  hedge. - H’.  11.  Iloarc.— You  cannot 

lilt  the  GladioluB  bulbs  you  speak  of  with  any  chance  of 
success.  Your  only  chance  is  in  the  event  of  severe 

weather  to  protect  with  some  loose  litter. - Heronia, — 

Any  of  the  artificial  manures  can  be  used,  hut  you  must 
1ms  careful  not  to  exceed  the  quantity  that  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Instructions  as  to  safe  quantity  to  use  are 

given  with  each  kind. - 7\  11  C.— Apply  to  Messrs. 

Dibble  and  Co.,  Florists,  etc  ,  Itithesav,  N.B - H'.  II.  It. 

You  ought  Ui  have  well  watered  your  bulbs  and  then 

C lunged  them  in  coal-ashes  or  Cocoa-fibre  until  the  pots 
ad  been  well  filled  with  roots ;  then  you  could  have 
brought  them  into  the  light.  You  had  better  plunge  at 

once,  seeing  they  have  made  no  signs  of  growth. - Aloe. 

—You  had  better  leave  the  Kerns  in  pots.  Park  them 
into  some  old  egg-boxes  with  straw  between.  They  will 
travel  all  right,  and  the  roots  will  not  be  so  likely  to 

aufler  from  drought.  Water  well  before  packing. - S. 

Booth.— We  should  imagine  if  would  pay  you  far  better  to 
grow  Tomatoes  only,  sowing  seed  as  you  say,  and  getting 
them  ripe  early.  Moss-litter  or  peat  is  of  no  use  to  grow 

them  in.  The  litter  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing. - 

Hum  —  No.  1,  2 ,01  tl  feet;  No.  2,  2,808  feet:  No.  It. 

1.401  feet. - E.  A.  Sim*.  — If  you  put  tho  cart  grease  on 

t  he  outside  of  the  bands  no  harm  will  follow,  otherwise 
it  is  very  likely  the  bark  will  be  injured.  Your  Celery 
has  evidently  received  a  check  in  some  way,  causing  it  to 
holt.  See  our  reply  to  “Col.  II  November  17,  p.  4, so, 
and  also  our  article  on  Celery  culture,  December  h. 

p  sail. - Antdell.— Jackmanl  superba,  Rubella,  .Snow- 

white  Jackmani,  Mme.  Edouard  Andre,  Guiding  Star, 
and  Gipsy  Queen. 

*.*  Any  communication*  respecting  plant*  or  fruit * 
tent  to  name  ithoiUd  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
i  eh  ich  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardbxixo 
Ii.m  stiutisi),  37,  Soulhamplnn-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Ho 
more,  than  /our  kind »  of  fruit*  or  'lower*  for  tunning 
thould  be  lent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Drf'n.— Impossible  to  name 

without  flowers. - Hendon. — Muhlenbeckia  comploxa. 

Names  of  fruit.— C.  Holloway.— I,  Court  of  Wick  ; 

2,  Cox’s  orange;  :i,  Red  Ilawthornden - Enquirer.— 

Bergamot!  ed’Automniv - ./.  I'.  F'/en.— Quito  impossible 

to  say  ;  the  Apple  was  quite  rotten. - Enquirer.— 

Specimen  too  far  gone.  — E.  A,  Sim*.— Apple  is  Winter 

Ilawthornden. - Earler,  Krwtloke.  —  Apple  Crimson 

Queening. 

Catalogues  received.  —  Jas.  Veltch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea.— Catalogue  of  Seed*,  etc.  ;  Catabejur  of  Emit 
Tree s  ;  Lid*  of  Chrysanthemums  atul  Border  Carnation * 

and  1‘icotee*. - Jas.  Carter  (uid  Co.  237-8,  High  Holborn, 

W.C .— Vetted  Seed*  for  PS' I. - Samuel  Dohie  and  Son, 

lleathfleld  Cardens,  near  Chester.  —A  male  or*  Harden 
Annual  for  1VH. 

Books  received.—"  Quick  Fruit  Culture :  Now 
methods  for  Gardens  great  or  small,"  in  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  “  Pruning  and  Training  Improved,”  by  same 
author.  .1.  Simpson,  StudfleUl  House,  Wadsley,  Sheffield  ; 

I'awson,  Hrailaford  and  Co.,  Sheffield. - "Botany:  Sell 

Educator  Series.”  By  It.  S.  Wishart,  M  A.  Edited  by 
John  Adams.  K"ctor  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College, 
Glasgow.  London:  llodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  London. 

"The  Manse  Garden."  — In  Number  I, Lit)  of 
UARtir.Nixo  IfUiHTiurrn  information  is  asked  as  to  the 
publisher  of  an  old  hook  called  "The  Manse  Garden,"  by 
Rev.  N.  Paterson.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  liook,  and  the  list 
of  publishers  given  is  somewhat  curious.  Here  it  is: 
"Glasgow:  Wm.  Collins,  15.1,  lugrave-atrcct :  f diver  U 
Itoyd,  Wm.  Whyte  \  Co.,  and  Wm.  Oliphant  .v  Son,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  W.  F.  Wakeman  and  Wm.  Cavov,  Jun.,  ,*c  Co., 
Dublin;  Whittaker  a:  Co.,  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.,  and 
Nimpkin  .x  Marshall,  I-oridori.  lH3tl.  Second  edition,  en¬ 
larged."  It  is  a  good  hook  and  worth  reading,  it  only  to 
show  how  much  has  been  done  for  flower  gardening  since 
183B.-W.  M actikk,  M.D.,  Fife. 

- -  "The  Manse  Garden,  by  Nathaniel  Paterson,  D.D. 

Seventeenth  Thousand.  With  numerous  additions  and 
improvements.  [ .onion  :  Janies  Blackwood  «  Co  ,  I’ater- 
noslerrow.  The  right  of  translation  is  reserved.”  No 
date  or  price.  P.S.— It  is  a  very  useful  and  practical 
work.— Robi.  Geo.  Smith,  Grantham. 

-  My  copy  of  the  "  Manse  Garden  ”  is  the  ltith  thou¬ 
sand,  published  by  James  Blackwood  A-  Co,,  Paternoster- 
row,  Eondoii.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  No  date.— James  B. 
Lamb,  Pauley. 

-  In  reply  to  "s.  M.  M  who  asks  for  information 

as  to  the  publisher  of  a  book  entitled  “The  ManseOarden." 
by  Rev.  N.  Paterson,  I  may  state  that  the  book  has  been 
in  my  pomessicn  for  many  years.  The  cony  I  own  is  one. 


MANIIRF^  I  BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd 

III  n  ll  U  n  L  O  ■  I  ho“"cl^bal  NORWICH 


CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Pure  Bone  Meals. 

We  only  grind  I  he  best  quality  of  home  Bones  We 
guarantee  our  Bone  Meals  ‘  pure, "  ami  to  contain 
4j  Am.,  mill  45  Phosphate  of  I.inie.  We  manu¬ 
facture  3  grades  :  ’  in  .  ;  in  ,  and  Meal.  Pries.  It  lie, 
S'  1  28  lb.,  3/-;  56  lb  ,  5  ;  lewl.,86.  Carriage  paid. 

BASIC  SLAG.  38/15  Phosphates.  A 
good  stiimnn  (trowing  lor  lawns.  Prices:  14  lb.,  2/  ; 
281b.,  7/6;  56  lie,  36;  1  cwt ,  8/6. 

SPECIAL  LAWN  MANURE. 

SPECIAL  ROSE  MANURE. 

SPECIAL  MANURES 

FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

141b  231b.  661b.  lewt. 

Pure  Dissolved  Bones . .  . .  2'-  Si-  S/S  1<I/- 

PiirePeniTianGuanolsereened)  3  C  6/-  10;-  17/6 

Kainit,  23  X  Sul.  Potash  ..  2/-  2,6  3/9  (V- 

Buiphate  of  1-maah,  97  A  ..Si-  6/6  9/6  18/- 

Muriate  of  Potash,  80  %  ..  31-  Si-  Hi-  VI- 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  90  %  ..  4/6  8/-  15/-  20/- 

Bulphate  of  Ammonia,  244  ’/...  31-  4/9  8  6  16/- 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  95  X  . .  ..  2.8  4/S  7/6  II/- 

Drled  BIimki,  16  Z  Am.  ..  31-  Si-  91-  17/6  i 

Superphosphate,  26 1  . .  ..  2 1-  2/6  S/9  6/- 

SI  X..  ..  2/S  2/9  4/-  7/-| 

Sul.  of  Magnesia  (  .  .  A  2/9  4/9  36  15/- 

Bul.  of  Iron  ..  I  I  2/S  31-  4.6  lit 

Sul.  of  lame  ..  1  I  2/-  2/6  S/9  Sit- 

Bui.  of  Soda  . .  I  mcrcl“'J  2 19  4/9  8/6  18/- 

Phosphato  of  Potaah  . ,  ..  SI-  91-  17/-  331- 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  LARCER  QUANTITIES. 

8UNDRIES. 

Brown  Fibrous  Peal  for  Orchids,  Araleas,  eto.  Oyster 
shell  for  iKiltleg  and  staging,  Oharcoal,  Cocna-mit- 
tibre,  Fibrous  Loam,  Hilyer  Band,  eto.  Prices  on 
application. 

Not*.— Every  article  guaranteed  l>e»t  of  its  respec¬ 
tive  kind,  and  sold  only  under  a  guaranteed  analysis. 
Estimates  and  Price  Lists  free. 

All  Ordors  despatched  the  same  day  as  received. 

THE  SILICATE  CO.,  LTD.,  HEMEl  HEMPSTEAD. 


'nENNlS'JUW' 

gbipS5£ 

COMPLETE,  TH08.  W.  ROBINSON, 

/«-»  iLaZ/l  jl,  Dennis  Ironworks, 

/  'CJ/mJ  -"jCSU/T1  Stourbridge.  | 

HARDEN  NECESSARIES.  —  Virgin  Cork, 

LT  finest,  112  lb.,  17s. ;  56  lb„  10s. ;  28  lb.,  5s.  6d. ;  14  lb.,  3s. 
Bamboo  canes,  4  feet,  2».  3d.  per  100.  Tobacco-paper,  strong;  j 
Upper  lb.  Vapour  cones,  6<1.,  la,  and  la  6d.  each.  KalUa,  , 


Upper  lb.  Vapour  conea,  6d.,  la,  and  la  6d.  each.  KalUa, 
fc.  per  lb.  Cocoa-fibre.  Is.  3d.  sack.  Manures,  M  tMDQkftiH.- 
Hntksanrt  Labels,  Rand,  Peat, 4c.  Pricelliiilon  ipnlicatfon]  — 
WATHON  4  SCULL  90.  Lower  Thames  street,  London,  E.C, 


J**  ^.B^Vrr 

THOS.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Dennis  Ironwokeb, 

Stourbridge. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 

X  GLAZING 

For  Roofs.  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  Work. 

A'o  Special  Contract  required. 

NOrWftr  m.OB  cA 

ANY  QUANTITY  KUPPI.IED. 

Over  750.000  luperaclal  feet  In  uu  - 

on  2,000  structures. 

GROVER  &  CO.  (LTD.), 

Englnoors,  Afo.. 

BRITANNIA  WOKKH,  WHARF”  J-il-  -  '  J~U. 
RD.,  CITY  UI).,  LONDON,  N.  geil'p-  -  |igS» 

Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimo •  -  U Iw 

n ialt,  and  full  particulars  — ~~ 

_ (tent  yott  fret). _ 

^ POCKET  KNIVES  FROM  MAKER. 

Hi  Btag  Handle  Pruning  Knives,  a  real  good  article,  " 
l.l  la.  liL  each;  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  no  : 
LJ  better  made,  Is.  3d.  each;  Ivory  Handle  2-blade 
FS  Waistcoat  Pocket  K nife,  Is.  Id.  each ;  Com  Knives, 

AH  la.;  Workmen’s  Stag  Handle  Sheopsfoot  and  Pen 
n  Blade,  la  Id.  Pbe  blades  of  all  tho  above  are  mode 
M  from  the  very  Iwst  Engliah  crucible  cast  ateeL  Post  •! 

f  ^  J.  and  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  J 

R|  Sheaf  Island  Works.  8HXFFIKLD.  13 

ffO'N sERVATORY  or  BEDROOM  OIL 

•A  rlfEATFIt.h  Safi,  OJo  irloM,  and  last  years.  Doliserql 
freer  4aLJl[ii»liawtaJp*.ftleulars  post  free.— J.  NORMAN 
3,  Biisaex-terraee,  Wood  Green,  Middlesex. 

-CHAMPA  G NT 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,139. — \ OL.  XXII.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  The  English  Flower  Garden."  JANUARY  5,  1901. 
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Aohimenee  ..  ..506 

Alk»  I  wliitlon,  cauitio  668 
Antirrhinum  sown  In 
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Apple  Msrgil  ..688 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES  IN  HEAVY 
SOILS. 

Given  a  light  or  medium  soil,  with  ample 
drainage,  success  in  growing  fruit-trees  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  It  is  in  dealing  with  heavy, 
retentive  soils  that  the  inexperienced  so  often 
meet  with  failures.  So-called  economy  often 
means  increased  labour  and  outlay  in  the  end, 
and  it  is  far  wiser  to  plant  a  do/fln  or  two  trees 
only  after  due  preparation  of  the  ground  than 
to  rush  headlong  into  planting  for  planting’s 
sako.  In  the  case  of  clay  subsoils  overlaid  with 
only  a  medium  depth  of  passable  loam,  it  is  well 
whore  labour  is  plentiful  to  lay  tho  surface  on 
one  side,  burn,  say,  tho  next  12  inches,  and, 
the  burning  completed,  mix  the  two  together, 
adding  as  well  road-scrapings,  mortar-rubble, 
charred  wood,  or  burnt  garden  refuse.  Whore 
capital  lias  been  scarce  I  have  known  this 
plan  adopted  for,  say,  a  space  of  6  feet  round 
where  oaoh  tree  is  to  stand,  first  placing  a  few 
inches  of  clinkers  over  the  bottom  to  act  as 
drainage.  This  will  sullice  for  a  few  years, 
when,  if  need  bo,  a  further  similar  addition  may 
be  made  It  is  a  mistake  to  add  animal  nrnnuro 
to  heavy  composts  at  planting  timo,  provided 
the  staple  is  not  of  a  hungry  nature,  ob  it 
almost  invariably  ends  in  tho  formation  of  rank, 
long-jointod  wood,  which  even  root-pruning  fre¬ 
quently  takes  years  to  remedy.  Assistance  by 
surface  mulchings  can  always  be  given.  Stations 
composed  of  tiles,  slates,  or  similar  material  to 
check  dosoondmg  tap- roots  and  induce  tho  fibrous 
portion  to  take  a  horizontal  course  noar  to  the 
surface,  where  they  will  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  sun  and  air,  are  very  useful.  A  foot  from 
the  top  is  a  good  distance  at  which  to  fix 
these.  In  extra  strong,  cold  mediums,  bush 
trees,  or  at  any  rate  those  worked  on  tho  Para¬ 
dise  in  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears  on  the 
Quince,  aro  imperative.  Thcso  naturally  root 
noaror  the  surface  than  Crab  and  Poar-Btocks, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  mounding  system  can  be 
adopted  with  bush  trees,  as  high  winds  have 
less  effect  on  them  than  on  tall  standards. 

By  tho  mound  system  is  meant  keeping  the 
roots  well  up  almost  on  tho  surface  and  forming 
mounds  over  them.  This  plan  has  often  boon 
attended  with  capital  results  whore  tho  soil  has 
been  shallow,  poor,  or  gravelly.  A  very  impor¬ 
tant  thing  when  dealing  with  the  above  sites  is 
early  planting.  Firm  planting  is  important. 
Provided  abundance  of  correctives  is  incor- 

K rated,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  can  hardly 
made  too  firm,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
nocossary  to  oatoh  tho  soil  in  just  tho  right  con¬ 
dition — on  tho  dry  side.  The  final  treading 
should  be  given  previous  to  the  la9t  layer  of  soil 
being  laid  on.  Tho  supporting  siakes  should 
also  be  inserted  soon  after  the  tree  is  in  posi¬ 
tion,  as  tho  compost  can  then  be  rammed  around 
it  piecemeal  and  firmness  scoured.  Hammering 
tho  stakes  in  when  planting  is  completed  iB 
unsatisfactory  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  trees  in  heavy  soil 
are  oonsidered  safe  from  drought,  audjhre  tbeftt 
fore  left  even  in  a  dryWmmer  to  talVjjlAs-bl 


themselves,  but  I  have  known  fine  trees  ruined 
by  neglect  of  this  simple  operation,  and  perhaps 
even  left  unmulched,  when  one  moderate  soak¬ 
ing  in  April  or  May  would  have  sufficed. 
Sometimes  cold  soil  orchards  also  occupy 
exposed  positions,  in  which  case  some  varieties 
are  more  certain  to  succeed  than  others.  The 
following  varieties  of  Apples  should  in  such 
cases  bo  included  :  Lord  Grosvenor,  not  liable  to 
oankor  like  Lord  Sullield  ;  Golden  Spire,  unsur¬ 
passed  for  cold,  damp  situations  ;  Seaton  House, 
an  Applo  which  is  gradually  gaining  favour ; 
Lady  Honniker,  Northern  and  Yorkshire 
Greenings,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  N. 


PLANTING  APPLE-TREES. 

Those  who  have  a  light,  easily-worked  soil  have 
a  great  advantage  as  planting  time  comes  round 
compared  with  those  growers  whose  soil  is  heavy 
and  stubborn.  No  matter  how  far  one  looks 
forward  and  prepares,  there  are  sure  to  be  some 

(daces  that  have  to  be  made  ready  almost  at  the 
ast  minute,  and  tho  trees  suffer  accordingly. 
This  season  I  had  all  holes  roady  for  planting 
on  the  Grass  taken  out  early,  and  tho  soil 
that  was  thrown  out  of  the  holes  was  mixed 
with  as  much  good  compost  as  could  be  spared. 
Tho  lumps  wore  broken  down  and  tho  rains 
have  softened  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  the  trees 
when  they  arrive  can  be  planted  as  fast  os  a 
man  can  unpack  them  I  usually  have  a  water- 
cart  fillod  ready  and  thoroughly  soak  tho  roots 
after  removing  tho  outer  packing  material,  then 
as  they  are  unpacked  all  ragged  ends  of  roots 
are  cut  clean  and  the  trees  planted.  It  is 
important  that  enough  fine  soil  be  at  hand  to 
cover  all  the  roots,  anil  tho  upper  tiers  of  these 
are  left  about  2  inchos  beneath  the  surfaco. 
Unless  fruit-tree  roots  are  kept  up  and  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  air  and  surface  warmth, 
tho  produoo  of  such  trees  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  worth  anything. 

When  planting  early  in  the  season  it  is  well 
to  givo  tho  roots  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  just  covered  and  before 
placing  tho  top  soil  on.  All  ramming  and 
treading  should  bo  done  before  watering,  and 
tho  dry  soil  put  in  as  loosely  as  possible. 
Nothing  is  more  troublesome  in  heavy  soils  than 
the  cracking  in  hot  weather  that  follows 
ramming  or  treading  of  tho  upper  layer,  and 
this  is  oasily  prevented  by  either  mulching  or 
lightly  hoeing  the  surface  in  spring.  Where 
rabbits  and  hares  are  troublesomo  the  stems 
must  be  protected  the  samo  day  as  they  aro 
planted,  tor  these  aro  much  more  partial  to 
newly-planted  trees  than  to  thoso  that  are  well 
established.  Standard  troos  aro  oasily  protected 
by  tying  on  with  wiro  straw  bottlo-cases.  If 
done  with  string  the  animals  soon  nibble  thorn 
off.  They  are  far  better  than  hay-bands. 
Hush  and  pyramid  trees  must  bo  surrounded 
by  wiro  notting,  which  must  bo  turned  out¬ 
wards  at  right  angles  an  inch  under  ground 
Tins  will  be  found  a  much  better  way  than 
lotting  it  into  a  trench,  as  tho  rabbits  always 
begin  to  burrow  close  by  tho  wire  and  will  go 
underi  it,  but  whon  they  come  on  the  netting 
ib£J  up  tho  attempt.  Staking  should  also 
liy4  nmneaiatc  attention,  or  a  sqade^J'jMW [of 


wind  and  rain  will  ruin  a  lot  of  trees.  Here 
hay-bands  aro  useful,  and  well  twisted  and  tied 
to  firmly  inserter!  stakes  are  the  beBt  means  of 
koeping  the  trees  steady.  Tall  and  very  ereot- 
growing  kinds  should  not  be  planted  in  tho 
most  exposed  places,  but  kinds  that  are  more 
spreading  in  habit  and  have  the  fruit  removed 
early  may  be,  as  these  are  cleared  before  the 
autumn  galeB.  H. 

CLEANING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  proper 
cleansing  of  Vines  and  fruit-trees  under  glass, 
and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  grown,  than 
the  very  prevalent  custom  of  flowering  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
these  structures.  To  do  tho  cleaning  of  any  house 
properly,  everything  else  but  the  permanent 
trees  or  Vines  bIiouIu  be  cleared  out.  Begin  by 
having  tho  whole  of  the  trees  untied  from  tho 
trellises,  whether  theso  aro  on  tho  roof  or 
across  the  house,  tying  tho  heads  into  looso 
bundles  to  facilitate  getting  between  them. 
Rough  trellises  or  boards  are  laid  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  as  unless  this  is  done,  the  surface,  after 
getting  wet,  is  trodden  into  a  pasty  moss.  The 
roof-glass  and  rafters  should  be  soakod  with 
water  from  the  syringe  or  the  hose  and  then  bo 
scrubbed  with  hot  water  in  which  soft-soap  and 
a  little  paraffin  have  been  dissolved.  Another 
good  soalring  of  water  forcibly  applied  clears  off 
any  insects  and  dirt  that  remain.  All  tho 
joints  of  iron  tie  rods  or  trelliBes  should  be  very 
carefully  attended  to,  and  where  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  scrubbing  brush  in,  a  small  brush 
should  bo  dipped  in  turpentine  or  paraffin  and 
well  rubbed  in  as  far  as  possible.  Groat  care  is 
necessary  in  using  either  of  theso  that  none  is 
allowed  to  drop  about  on  the  trees.  Both  aro 
excellent  insecticidos,  but  havo  often  worked 
mischief  in  careless  hands. 

At  1  he  winter  cleaning  of  Vines,  those  that 
were  badly  infested  with  red- spider  should  come 
in  for  the  most  drastic  measures.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  romovo  most  of  the  loose  liark  in  theso 
cases,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  the  insects  when 
hidden  up  under  this.  Soft-soap  and  sulphur, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  Tobacco- water  if  tnrips 
are  present,  is  one  of  the  host  winter  dressings 
for  Vines.  The  soft-soap  and  sulphur  should  bo 
thoroughly  rubbed  in  two  or  three  times,  or 
even  more  if  the  insects  havo  been  numerous, 
and  with  an  old  blunt  pruning  knife  the  looso 
material  from  about  tho  old  spurs  may  be 
removed.  Careless  pruning  of  Vines  in  the 
early  stages  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way 
of  forming  a  harbour  for  this  troublesomo 
insect.  So  has  planting  immediately  behind 
hot-water  pipes,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
hand  in  or  a  brush  to  work.  Theso  two  points 
should  bo  kept  in  mind  by  those  planting  or 
pruning  young  Vines. 

Peach-trees  aro  even  more  troublesomo  than 
Vines  to  properly  clean,  tho  soda  and  potash 
mixture,  now  well  known,  being  a  very  useful 
wash  for  these  either  insido  or  out.  It  may  bo 
used  ot  its  full  strength  for  tho  main  branches 
and  stems  of  the  trees  where  the  bark  is  hard, 
but  it  should  b*"  woakoned  considerably  for  tho 
smail  green  shoota.  The  Fig-trees  under  glass 
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better  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  than  by  washing 
with  the  mixture  mentioned  and  keeping  the 
syringe  going  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
while  the  trees  are  in  growth.  All  brickwork 
and  other  walls  should  be  washed  with  hot 
lime. 


time  of  planting  is  to  ensure  stronger  growths 
from  the  base,  and  the  argument  against  the 
practice  is  that  by  oarrying  it  out  the  next 
season’s  crop  is  needlessly  sacrificed.  The 
energies  of  strong  canes  if  allowed  to  fruit  the 
first  season  become  used  up  and  they  produce 
little  or  no  sucker  growth.  At  the  same  time, 
a  grower  who  wants  fruit  does  not  like  the  idea 
of  sacrificing  the  whole  of  the  first  season's 
crop.  The  best  plan  then  is  to  adopt  the  middle 
|  course,  which  consists  in  planting  the  canes 


have  every  chance  of  producing  strong  canes  for 
subsequent  fruiting,  and  those  left  to  nearly 
their  full  length  will  produce  some  fruit.  If 
the  strain  is  too  much  for  them  and  they  send 
up  no  sucker  growth  they  may  be  cut  out  in 
favour  of  the  canes  from  the  cut-back  plants. 

WINTER  DRESSING  OF  VINES. 

I  am  sure  many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  im¬ 
proper  UBe  of  insecticides,  more  especially  by 
young  and  inexperienced  hands.  It  is  unwise 
to  allow  young  hands  to  use  many  of  the  washes. 


THE  BANANA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Banana  a  brisk  heat 
and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  as  well  as  _ _ 

abundant  sunplios  of  moisture  at  the  root,  are  :  rather  closer  together  than  usual'and  cutting 
essential.  The  finest  fruits  are  produced  up>n  :  back  every  other  cane.  Those  cut  back  will 
plants  that  occupy  a  bed  of  rich,  deep  Boil, 
where  the  plants  in  the  moist  heat  that  abounds 
make  great  progress  during  the  heat  of  the  year. 

To  think  that  Bananas  must  have  a  mass  of 
soil  to  grow  in  is  quite  an  error.  Such  plants 
certainly  make  enormous  growth,  and  even 
without  fruit  the  giant  leaves  are  handsome. 

(,’uite  presentable  bunches  of  fruit  may  be — 
indeed,  are— grown  in  a  different  as  also  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  portion  of  the  bunch  of 
fruits  given  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  several 
taken  from  plants  grown  in  tubs  resembling 
ordinary  paraffin  casks.  One  of  these,  indeed, 
when  sawn  in  two  will  make  a 
pair  of  excellent  receptacles  for 
growing  and  fruiting  the  Banana. 

To  what  perfection  it  may  be 
carried  is  best  seen  in  the  picture, 
where  the  well  -  formed  fruits 
fully  indicate  that  good  culture 
has  been  meted  or  i  to  the 
plants.  This  any  amateur  pos¬ 
sessing  the  amount  of  room  for 
the  plants  to  develop  may  accom¬ 
plish. 

An  important  point  is  the 
season  of  starting  the  plants, 
which  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  bunch  either  lies  dormant 
for  the  winter  or  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  pass  the  orifice  in 
the  neck,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  crucial  point  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  Frequently,  when  the 
bunch  gets  well  started,  and  is 
not  fully  extricatod  from  the 
stem,  it  is  liable  to  decay  inside, 
an  anxiety  quite  removed  when 
the  bunch  gets  clear  away  in  the 
early  days  of  autumn.  It  is  well 
to  start  the  plant  in  March  and 
grow  it  as  freely  as  possible. 

Anyone  who  anticipates  growing 
one  or  more  of  these  plants 
should  at  once  secure  a  young 
plant  or  sucker,  as  it  is  called, 
and  grow  it  in  a  pot  during  the 
winter  months.  In  this  way  the 
plant  will  be  well  rooted,  and 
ready  for  a  start  when  the  time 
comes  for  planting  out  in  the  tub. 

The  suckers  do  not  require  the 
great  boat  necessary  for  fruiting 
plants,  and  so  long  as  the  plants 
are  in  a  temperature  of  50  dees, 
or  55  degs.  all  will  be  well.  In 
the  meantime  the  tub  should  bo 
prepared  by  charring  it  and  boring  a  few  holes 
for  drainage  and  the  like.  Then  at  any  time  the 
plant  may  be  placed  therein,  as  to  leave  it  in 
the  potto  become  pot-bound  is  a  mistake.  Good 
and  free  but  not  over  abundant  drainago  and 
rich  soil  should  bo  given.  Indeed,  for  so  gross- 
feeding  a  plant  it  is  not  easy  to  overdo  it  in  this 
respect.  In  potting  leave  room  for  top-dress¬ 
ings  of  soil  at  a  later  date.  Strong  loam,  nearly 
one  half  of  well  decomposed  manure,  some  bone- 
meal,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  some  artificial 
manure  form  a  good  compost.  Cover  the  plant 
no  deeper  than  the  base  of  the  plant  originally. 

From  this  time  plenty  of  heat  with  free  sup¬ 
plies  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  overhead  are 
necessary.  With  this  treatment  and  the  longer, 
warmer  days  progress  will  be  rapid.  From  this 
time  the  endeavour  should  be  to  get  the  fruit  in 
sight  by  the  following  autumn.  Where  this  is 
done  the  plant  may  be  kept  with  impunity  in  a 
moderate  temperature,  as  the  fruit  will  not 
ripen  during  winter.  With  the  return  of 
warmer  days  a  greater  amount  of  heat  m  ay  be 
given,  and  the  fruits  will  commence  to  ripen  in 
the  month  of  May  or  thereabouts. 


Punch  of  Banana  (Musa  Cavendish!)  from  a  plant  growing 
in  a  tub  at  Uunnersbury  House. 


Cutting  back  B.&spbeities/''*  Ji  <M^1 

argil m"ut  in  f*votiiJ  of  Vetting  i,'n£Mi)Vtf 


I  have  often  suffered  from  their  being  too 
zealous  in  their  desire  to  exterminate  the  evil, 
especially  mealy-bug.  Some  there  are  who 
fancy  mealy-bug  can  be  eradicated  at  one 
winter's  dressing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
not  seen  it  accomplished,  and  I  think  even  if  it 
can  bo  done  it  depends  on  the  age  of  the  Vines, 
and  if  the  spurs  are  very  old,  etc.  During 
nearly  thirty  years  I  havo  had  charge  of  a 
garden,  and  for  over  twenty  years  I  have  hail 
to  contend  with  mealy-bug  on  Vines,  and  where 
I  am  now  there  is  no  hope  of  its  ever  being 
exterminated,  owing  to  the  plant-houses  anil 
vineries  adjoining.  There  are  few  stoves  in 
which  some  of  this  pest  cannot  be  found,  more 
especially  when  climbers  are  grown  on  the  roof. 
Do  what  one  may,  the  bug  gets  on  to  the  Vinos. 
For  many  years  I  used  to  paint  the  Vines  with 
a  special  mixture  said  to  have  worked  wonders 
in  another  garden.  For  several  years  I  havo 
given  this  up,  and  now  rely  on  scrubbing  the 
Vines  with  some  wash  or  else  hot  soft-soap 
water,  woiking  it  into  the  wood  and  under  the 
bark  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  it  done  twice, 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  To  those 
want  a  solution  ready  for  use  I  can  recot®- 
Abol.  This  is  of  great  jtjvpfirtanoe  A 
ours,  as  often  thoy  do  not 


thing  that  requires  time.  All  that  Abol  wants 
to  be  reaily  for  use  is  some  hot  water.  Any 
solution  that  has  mineral  oil  in  it  should  be 
avoided,  as  if  such  is  left  for  a  time  the  oil  rises 
to  the  top,  and  then  if  the  brush  is  dipped  into 
it  before  it  is  stirred,  the  oil  is  transmitted  to 
the  Vine  and  often  injures  the  wood.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  a  Vine  injured  in  this  way.  By 
scrubbing  the  Vines,  and  in  the  spring  and 
summer  going  over  them  weekly,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  bug  touching  it  with  some  insecticide, 
I  have  considerably  reduced  the  pest.  Where 
bug  is  in  the  woodwork  of  the  house,  I  paint  it 
with  paraffin,  working  it  in  with  a  stiff  brush. 

J.  Crook. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Caustic  alkali  solution.— I  should  deem  it  a 
favour  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  how  this  is  made?— 
R.  L. 

[A  convenient  vessel  in  which  to  prepare  tho 
mixture  is  an  ordinary  paraffin  cask  holding  on 
the  average  about  40  gallons.  In  this  cask  4  lb. 
of  caustic  soda  should  be  first  dissolved,  using 
hot,  soft  water.  Take  care  that  the  boiling 
mixture  does  not  touch  the  skin  or  the  clothes 
of  the  person  mixing.  In  another  vessel  dis¬ 
solve  4  lb.  of  pearlash,  also  using  hot,  soft 
water  for  this  purpose.  Mix  this  with  the 
other  and  till  up  with  water.  The  mixture  will 
now  be  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  applied 
through  a  sprayer  or  a  garden  engine.  It  is 
better  not  to  use  a  syringe,  the  solution  making 
it  slippery  and  difficult  to  hold.  See  that  every 
part  of  the  tree  is  well  dressed.  | 

Apples  keeping  badly.— Now  that  we 
are  near  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  good 
estimate  may  be  given  as  to  the  keeping  powers 
of  these.  With  me  many  sorts  are  keeping  very 
badly,  this  applying  to  some  of  the  choicer 
kinds,  such  as  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  Sturmer, 
King  of  tho  Pippins,  etc.  Cooking  kinds  are 
equally  bad,  including  Royal  Somorset,  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bismarck,  Striped 
Beaufin,  and  a  host  of  other  sorts.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  fruit  from  the  same  trees  last 
year  of  Cox's  was  very  fine,  and  would  have 
realised  from  8s.  to  Kto.  per  bushel ;  this  year 
almost  all  are  spotted,  and  these  go  rotten.  I 
have  not  one  out  of  a  dozen  good.  Ribston  is 
the  same.  I  observed  that  soon  after  the  Apples 
began  to  swell  the  major  part  of  the  fruit  nad 
small  black  spots  on  the  skin.  These  never  dis¬ 
appeared,  ana,  becoming  hard,  caused  the  fruit 
to  stand  still.  I  observed  the  same  thing  in 
Norfolk  in  tho  autumn.  I  believe  the  cause  is 
mildew,  as  I  noticed  the  kinds  mist  affected  are 
tender-skinned.  Bramloy’s  .Seedling,  Mere  de 
Menage,  and  others  of  this  class  were  not 
affected.— J.  Crook. 

Apple  Margil  — It  is  very  seldom  nowa¬ 
days  one  either  sees  or  hoars  of  this  delicious 
Apple.  Of  course,  the  reason  is  that  it,  like  its 
relative,  Ribston,  is  liable  to  canker,  and  is, 
under  rough-and-ready  treatment,  anything  but 
a  robust  grower.  All  the  same,  such  is  its  value 
as  a  do3sert  Apple,  that  the  pains  necessary  to 
ensure  success  with  it  amply  repay  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  No  one  having  a  low  situation  and  reten¬ 
tive  soil  need  plant  Margil  with  any  hope  of 
success,  but  where  the  garden  is  well  drained 
and  the  soil  fairly  warm  and  friable  this  Apple 
will  succeed  worked  on  the  Paradise.  The  trees 
should  bo  planted  near  the  surface,  rather 
mounding  up  the  soil  somewhat  than  sinking 
the  roots  much  below  the  surrounding  level. 
Bush  trees  are  the  best,  no  further  pruning 
being  required  than  balancing  any  irregular 
growths  and  keeping  the  centres  open.  Any 
spare  soil  from  the  frame  or  compost  yard, 
together  with  burnt  refuse,  wood-ashes,  and 
road-Bcrapings,  are  welcomed  by  the  roots  of 
this  and  other  tender  Apples  if  worked  care¬ 
fully  and  firmly  amongst  them  at  planting  time. 


“The  English  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revis'd,  with  full  descriptions  or  all  the  beet  plante,  treee, 
and  ehnibs,  their  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  800,  IBs.  ;  post  free,  IBs.  6d. 

The  same,  in  t  vole. ,  half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
liorary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book¬ 
sellers.  etc. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  flower  eardenhiK 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
success  I  have  made  as  a  landscape  gardener  I  owe  to  th» 
implratlon  of  this  book.  It  not  only  teaches  good  garden - 
tag,  but,  what  Is  quite  as  Important,  oon demos  ban 
.Tar-ailing,  glrlnsri  eaasqps  Mint  are  convincing  (or  both. 

A-JVW.  KuyurJ  (-.titsturgb. ' 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


THYRS ACANTHUS  RU TUANS. 

Tills  I  do  not  seem  able  to  grow.  It  has  a  very  sickly 
appearance,  and  always  appears  to  be  dying  down.  The 
leaves,  which  were  originally  between  I  Inches  and  6  inches 
wide,  have  now  been  reduced  to  about  1J  Inches  wide.  Can 
you  kindly  inform  me  how  this  plant  should  be  treated 
I,.  H.  Hkvwood. 

[At  tho  present  day  many  of  our  fine  flowering 
old  plants  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  illustration  and  the  plant  about 
which  you  inquire  being  one  of  them.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  this  used  to  be  found  in  every 
garden  where  there  was  a  stovo.  It  blooms 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  The  flowers,  which  are  tubular  in  shape 
and  rich  bright  crimson  in  colour,  are  borne  in 
long  drooping  panicles,  so  that  a  plant  of  it 
when  about  a  yard  high  is  more  ellective  than  j 
when  dwarf.  It  usually  runs  up  with  a  straight 
stem  that  loses  the  leaves  towards  the  lowor 
part,  and  consequently  the 
flowers  are  the  more  notice¬ 
able.  It  lasts  a  good  long 
time  in  bloom,  the  spikes 
coming  in  succession  when 
the  plant  is  strong.  For  cut¬ 
ting  the  flowers  last  well, 
and  are  very  useful  for  sus¬ 
pending  over  the  sides  of  tall 
cpergnes.  After  flowering 
give  the  plants  a  slight  rest, 
keeping  them  drv  at  the 
roots.  What  little  pruning 
is  necessary  should  then  be 
done. 

Potting  is  best  done  when 

E'rowth  is  starting,  using  turfy 
oam  chiefly  with  some  good 
peat.  It  is  well  to  strike  a  few 
cuttings  every  year  to  keep 
up  tho  stock.  These  should 
be  trained  on  a  single  stem 
until  about  2  feet  high,  when 
a  head  may  be  formed.  As 
soon  as  the  warmer  weather 
comes  round — say,  any  time 
in  May — the  plants  con  bo 
kept  in  a  house  whero  the 
temperature  is  less  than  in  a 
stove.  In  favourable  locali¬ 
ties  the  plants  are  quite  safe 
out-of-doors  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  keeping  thorn  in  a 
sunny  place. 

Brown  scale  is  the  worst 
enemy  the  Thyrsocanthus 
has.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  this  down,  otherwise  the 
plant  will  be  spoiled.] 


GROWING  LILIUM 
SPF.CIOSUM. 

Witt  you  kindly  sire  directions  for 
potting  and  growing  Gillum  sped- 
mum  album  and  roseuin  so  os  to  get 
the  longest  possible  flowering  pe¬ 
riod?  Not  having  grown  either, 
and  having  had  a  good  number  sent 
ine,  I  should  esteem  the  above  n 
great  favour.— Oi.n  Scrhcriiikr. 

[Whero  it  is  intended  to 
grow  this  Lily  and  its  varie¬ 
ties  in  pots  for  decoration,  the  treatment 
given  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  uso  to  which  the  plants  are  to  bo  put. 
Good  examples  may  be  grown  in  pots  5  inches 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  while  for  decoration 
large  massos  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  effective, 
and,  to  obtain  these,  Beveral  bulbs  can  be 
grown  in  a  larger  pot.  Tho  drainage  must  be 
good.  In  the  case  of  the  small  pots  mentioned 
above,  one  good  crock  or  oyster-shell  is 
sufficient,  the  object  being  to  place  the  bulb 
deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  top  dressing  when 
the  stems  are  growing  and  the  roots  at  the  base 
are  active.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done 
if  too  much  drainage  were  used,  but  with  a 
large  pot  this  does  not  apply.  A  mixturo  of 
about  one  half  loam,  the  other  half  well-decayed 
leaf-mould  and  manure,  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  sand,  will  suit  thiB  Lily. 

Where  it  is  not  intended  to  force  the  bulbs, 
they  may  be  stood  in  a  sheltered  snot^out-of- 
doors  or  in  a  cold-frame,  whore  tlic/fights  may 
l>o  used  to  protect  tlhoni  frbm  verv  Vjawv.nl i  s 
before  the  roots  have  got  a  good  hoM  of  the 


soil.  The  frame  treatment  is  the  better,  but 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given  and  everything 
done  to  encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  As  spring 
advances  these  pots  may  be  plunged  out-of- 
doors  in  an  open  spot,  as,  if  shaded,  the  foliage 
gets  drawn  and  weak.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
succession,  they  can  be  brought  under  glass  in 
batches  us  wanted,  allowing  the  later  ones  to 
flower  in  the  open  air. 

Oi'tdoor  ccf.TrRE. — In  planting  this  Lily 
outdoors,  a  well-drained  spot,  yet  at  the  same 
time  not  parched  up  in  the  summer,  is  the  best. 
The  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
will  depend  on  circumstances,  but,  as  a  rule, 
in  good  free  soil  they  may  be  at  such  a  depth 
that  there  are  0  inches  of  soil  over  the  top  of 
the  bulb. 

The  season  of  blooming  is  now  a  long  one, 
for,  what  with  plants  forced  and  retarded,  as 
well  as  those  that  bloom  at  the  normal  time, 
good  examples  maybe  obtained  at  midsummer, 
and  from  then  till  the  end  of  October  the 


the  end  of  October  the 


Thyrsncanthm  rutilans. 


colour.  The  long  shoots  produced  in  spring 
are  at  this  time  of  year  wreathed  with  blossoms, 
and,  good  as  it  is  in  a  small  structure,  it  is 
simply  unique  among  all  climbers  for  a  largo 
house  where  it  can  be  allowed  to  take  its 
own  way  and  hang  in  long  festoons  or  ramble 
about  at  will  over  pillars  or  supports  of  tho 
roof.  Then  its  true  beauty  is  seen.  The  cul¬ 
ture  is  very  simple,  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  see  that  free  drainage  is  secured  and  a  not 
over-rich  border  given.  When  grown  in  pots  it 
looks  much  prettier  if  allowed  fieodom  than 
when  tied  in  to  circular  or  other  trellises.  A 
shoot  pushing  out  here  and  there  loosely  and 
naturally  is  a  great  offence  to  the  eye  of  some 
gardeners,  but  the  plants  are  really  much  pret¬ 
tier  so,  and  if  lightly  cut  in  every  year,  no 
more  training  or  pruning  of  any  kind  is  needed. 
The  compost  should  be  rather  rich  when  tho 
plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  feeding  from 
the  surface  will  also  be  necessary  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.  Syringe  the  growth  regu¬ 
larly  to  keep  red-spider  in  check. 

FBRNS. 

Potting:  Perns  loosely.— Whore  tho  aim 
of  the  grower  is  to  get  a  quick  growth  this 
may  easily  be  brought  about  by  loose  potting 
and  ample  warmth.  When  bringing  on  small 
seedlings  or  plants  from  division  to  a  usoful  size 
they  may  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  if  slightly 
hardened  by  exposure  fo  -  a  few  days  to  a  lower 
temperature  and  drier  atmosphere  they  will 
stand  fairly  well  for  decoration.  Most  of  the 
Adiautums,  for  instanco,  especially  A.  cunea- 
tum,  when  treated  like  this  make  very  rapid 
progress,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Pteris  serru¬ 
late  and  its  varieties  and  I’,  tromulo.  Tho 
latter  does  not,  of  course,  lend  itself  to  propa¬ 
gation  by  divisien  to  any  extent,  but  the  former 
kinds  do,  and  very  rapidly.  In  breaking  up  the 
plants  it  is  well  not  to  shake  them  out  more 
than  can  be  avoided,  simply  breaking  apart 
being  a  better  method.  Before  potting  it  is  as 
well  to  lay  them  out  on  a  moist  stage  or  on 
a  tray,  with  a  little  prepared  Fern  compost,  to 
strike  root  a  little  before  potting.  At  first  very 
little  water  is  nocossary,  but  when  the  roots 
have  obtained  a  hold  on  the  new  material  the 
loose  condition  of  this  will  necessitate  frequent 
moistenings.  In  this  way  a  large  stock  of  useful 
plants  may  be  rapidly  grown. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  for  a  cool-honse.— Please  give  me  tho 

names  of  ten  Orchids  for  a  cool-honse  (heated  to  f.0  deg*, 
in  winter)  to  bloom  In  tho  spring  and  summer  months?  I 
should  like  them  not  too  expensive,  distinct  In  colour, 
showy,  and  fairly  easy  of  culture.  No  CyprlpediumB  need 
be  included.  If  any  of  the  kinds  you  mention  require 
exceptional  treatment,  please  state.— Axsdku.. 

[The  following  Orchids  may  be  procured  at  a 
modest  outlay,  with  the  exception  of  Oncidium 
macranthum,  which  always  commands  atten¬ 
tion.  A  flowering-si/ed  plant  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  about  ten  shillings.  Wo  would  always 
advise  beginners  to  procure  importod  plants  of 
Odontogloesum  crispum.  It  is  not  always 
advantageous  to  procuro  the  largest  imported 
pieces ;  generally  it  will  be  found  that  tho 
novelties  have  appeared  among  the  smaller 
nieces.  The  smaller  imported  pieces  are  cene- 


pieces.  The  smaller  imported  pieces  are  gene- 
blooms  may  be  bad  in  plenty.  Just  lately  we  rally  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  arc  quite  as 
saw  somo  fine  flowors  of  tho  roso-colonred  satisfactory  to  deal  with.  These  will  take  about 
variety  in  some  of  the  florists’  shops.  ]  two  years  growing  to  flower.  If  it  is  desirable 

_  to  have  plants  to  bloom  next  spring  and  summer, 

established  plants  should  be  procured.  The 
N0TK8  AND  RBPLIB8.  usual  oompoBt  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat 

Hedychium  coronarium.— White  and  and  Sphagnum  Moss  will  be  found  suitable  for 


i  found  suitable  for 


culture  is  not  difficult  provided  sufficient  Ada  aurantiaca,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  raajuB, 
warmth  can  be  maintained,  but  nothing  like  a  Masdevallia  Harry  ana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchi, 
dry  atmosphere  is  likely  to  bo  productive  of  Lycasto  Skinneri,  and  Sophronitis  granditlora.] 

good  results.  If  the  temperature  and  abundance - 

of  moistm  e  are  well  kept  up,  then  progress  is  photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
rapid  from  the  time  the  plants  commence  to  Trees.— -d'e  offer  each  week  a  cojnj  of  t he  latent, 
grow.  The  plant  should  be  rested  a  little  in  edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  for  the 
!  winter  and  started  in  spring.  The  compost  i,ej,t  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  contents, 
|  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  vs  in  any  one  week. 

|  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  half-decayed  cow-  Moreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 

2 re  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  pf  the  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 

innbago  capensis.— This  is  certainly  in  the  paper  during  the  current, 

SL  the  most  beautiful  of  Igusuthans))  i;-il<*Wz)-|>t/f(r</iei:|  Prize  qfjThrce  Guineas  will 
era,  and  there  is  nothing  to  beat  it  in  its  tie  >jiAri.] 
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THE  VERBENA. 

If  the  Verbena  is  to  regain  its  lost  popularity 
it  will  probably  be  through  the  moaium  of 
good  strains  of  seedlings.  The  difficulty  lies 
not  so  much  in  summer  culture  as  in  winter 
preservation,  when  fungoid  and  other  insect 
peats  infest  them  and  weaken  the  stock,  which 
thus  becomes  useloss  either  for  propagation  or 
subsequent  planting  out.  All  this  evil  can  be 
avoided  by  raising  seedlings  each  year.  If 
those  who  aro  trying  to  popularise  and  improve 
the  Verbena  would  work  with  a  view  to  securing 
good  strains  in  distinct  self  colours  of  kinds  that 
could  be  raised  from  seed,  and  be  relied  upon 
to  come  fairly  true,  their  labour  would  be 
better  rowarded.  In  many  gardens  wo  have 
seen  excellent  batohes  of  Verbenas,  as  healthy 
ami  free  blooming  as  the  most  fastidious  cjulu 
desire.  The  plants  wero  raised  from  seod, 
which  is  sold  in  separate  colours,  and  these 
from  the  seed  in  question  proved  very  true  in 
colour  and  habit  of  growth.  At  all  times 
healthy  seedling  plants  nave  an  immense  ad  van¬ 
tage  over  those  propagated  by  cuttings  from  a 
stock  which  has  been  coddled,  and  is  p-rhaps 
debilitated  and  diseased  There  is  no  roason 
why  the  Verbena,  liko  Asters,  Stocks,  and  other 
things,  might  not  be  improved  in  this  way  and 
rigidly  selected  until  we  have  distinct  strains, 
which  saved  with  care  and  in  separate 
colours  might  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  naming 
different  kinds,  which,  so  far  as  the  Ver¬ 
bena  is  concerned,  only  tends  to  limit 
ita  culture ;  moreover,  in  the  nower 
and  finer  forms  of  Phlox  Drummondi 
wo  obtain  distinct  strains  in  separate 
colours,  which  in  their  way  aro  equally 
as  good  as  Verbenas,  yet  we  do  not 
trouble  to  name  them  The  giving  of 
separate  names  is  too  frequently  adopted, 
and  could  oasily  bo  dispensed  with  in 
many  families  of  popular  garden  flowers. 

Miss  Willmott,  of  YVarley  Place,  who 
raised  the  fine  variety  we  figure  to  day, 
snys  :  “  I  used  to  raise  several  thousand 
Verbenas  from  mixed  seed  to  plant  a  long 
bank  in  my  Tresstrve  garden,  where  Ver¬ 
benas  grow  particularly  well.  One  year  I 
noticed  among  them  an  unusually  large 
(lower  of  a  ocautiful  shade  of  pink. 

.Seeing  that  the  plant  itself  was  very 
vigorous,  that  the  duration  of  its  flower¬ 
ing  season  was  beyond  the  average,  and 
that  it  was  even  more  free  flowering 
than  other  Verbenas,  I  propagated  ex¬ 
clusively  from  it.” 


each  floret  white  ;  both  colours  are  well  defined 
and  make  a  striking  contrast.  It  lasts  well. 
Radiance  is  a  much  admired  variety.  The 
plant  does  not  grow  more  than  2  feet  high,  and 
the  length  of  the  flower  stem  is  remarkable. 
The  one  fault  is  that  its  blooms  are  pendent, 
but  this  docs  not  detract  from  their  beauty. 
The  colour  is  salmon-scarlet.  A  new  sort 
named  Exhibitor  was  rather  late  in  flowering, 
but  deserves  extonded  cultivation,  as  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  one  which  will  find  admirers.  Tho 
shade  of  colour— a  salmon-pink— -is  oxauisite, 
and  in  firm  the  flower  is  charming.  It  is  a 
dwarf-growing  plant  and  has  a  good  flower- 
btem.  Cornucopia  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and 
those  who  know  the  once  popular  Fusilier  will 
appreciate  an  improvement.  The  blooms  are 
borne  in  abundance  and  every’  one  comes  per¬ 
fect  in  shape.  Its  florets  are  narrow  and 

Printed,  foi  ming  a  large  and  lightly  arranged 
oom,  which  lasts  well  when  cut.  It  is  a 
vaiiety  that  will  become  much  esteemed.  In 
Loyalty  the  colour  is  coral  red  ;  in  shape  it  is 
not  unlike  that  curiously  forked  and  twisted 
kind  called  Fantasy,  which  it  quite  supersedes. 
The  blooms  aie  large,  have  good  stems,  and 
come  very  fiocly,  tho  plant  being  a  sturdy 
grower.  This  sort  will  be  liked  by  everyone  on 
account  of  its  di>tinct  character.  K  irly  in  the 
summsr  the  floworsof  Exqu  site  were  very  fine. 


does  well  sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  I 
have  >ome  long  hardy  plant  borders  in  which  I 
grow  big  patches  of  Daffodils  and  late-  blooming 
Tulips.  When  these  aro  nearly  over  the  spaces 
between  these  patches  of  bulbs  are  filled  with 
annuals  pricked  out  from  boxes.  By  tho  time 
the  bulb  foliage  has  dried  off  these  have  begun 
to  grow  and  quickly  fill  tho  space,  giving  line 
masses  of  colour  through  the  autumn.  Nothing 
was  more  lovely  than  this  white  Antirrhinum 
this  last  autumn,  and  it  bloomed  well  into 
November.  It  is  very  desirable  *o  get  a  good 
and  pure  white  strain,  and  this  needs  a  lot  of 
selecting  in  seeding  to  keep  pure. — J.  Crook.  , 


RULES  FOR  SOWING  AND  PLANTING 
ON  RAILWAY  BANKS. 

Sowing  srkds. — Flower  seeds,  eithor  of  annuals 
or  perennials,  should  not  bo  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground,  but  may  bo  sown  at  any  time  when  the 
soil  is  dry.  Bare  spots,  or  when  the  Grass  is 
thin,  should  bo  chosen  ;  the  surfaco  should  be 
scratched  with  a  rake  or  a  pointed  stick,  and 
the  seed  sown  thin  on  the  surface.  Flower 
seeds  should  not  be  buried,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  small  seeds  at  all,  but  if  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  size  or  colour,  it  is  better  to  sprinkle  a 
little  soil  or  sand  over  them,  just  sufficient  to 
hide  them  from  birds. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

Recent  New  Varieties. 

Improvement  in  this  useful  class  of 
Dahlias  goes  on  rapidly,  and  among 
the  new  kinds  grown  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  there  aio  some  excellert 
types.  In  their  habit  of  growth  tho  ad¬ 
vance  is  very  noticeablo,  the  blooms  being 
carried  well  up  on  long  stems  clear  of  the 
foliage.  Mrs  J.  J  Crowe  is  an  exceedingly 
lieautiful  variety,  bearing  clear  yellow  blooms. 
The  florets  arc  so  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  as 
well  as  large,  that  the  flowers  romind  one  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  It  is  a  remat  kable 
gain  and  generally  admired  Uncle  Tom  is 
quite  the  best  dark  variety  I  have  Been.  The 
colour  ia  blackish-maroon  autl  the  blooms  are 
first-rate  in  shape.  These  are  produced  very 
freely,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  all  that  can 
be  de-ired.  This  is  a  marked  advance  on  such 
well-known  kinds  as  Night  and  Matchless. 
Mrs.  Cat  ter  Page  is  a  splendid  sort.  The 
blooms  are  composed  of  extra  long,  narrow 
florets,  and  these  are  arranged  in  an  elegant 
manner.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  wine- 
crimson,  with  a  yellow  shad  •  at  the  base  In 
bushy  growth  and  length  of  flower-stem  it  is  a 
model.  Emperor  is  plum-purple,  with  yellow 
tint  at  base  of  the  florets.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  flower,  and  in  every  other  respect 
it  is  recommended  Mayor  Tuppeney  is  a 
distinct  sort  and  a  good  one.  The  greater  part 
of  the  flower  is  of  a  brown  shade,  the  centre 
light  yellow.  It  is  superb  in  form  and  size  as 
w  ell  as  being  free-flowering.  Inno/Jit? 
acquisition  in  the  faiJcj'-cplqurotl  section.  •  Tie 
gtound  shade  is  rich  crimson,  the  top'portihn  0£ 


Verbena  Mies  Willmott. 


They  were  large,  well  formed,  and  of  a  pleasing  ,  Bulbs. — These,  such  as  Crocus  or  Daffodils,  do 
tint  of  buff  in  colour.  Later,  however,  the  best  when  planted  in  Grass.  They  may  be 
blooms  all  had  ugly  centros.  Tnis  may  have  planted  at  any  time  during  the  summer  or 


been  the  dry  season,  and  I  intend  to  grow  it 
extensively  again.  Lodestone,  an  amber  »hado 
of  colour,  is  a  nice  variety  becauso  of  its  sh  >wy 
character  in  the  garden.  The  blooms  may  be  a 
bit  wanting  in  shape  from  an  exhibition  point  of 
view,  but  this  viow  does  not  appeal  to  everyone 
Magnificent  is  hardly  a  new  kind,  but  is  included 
to  pralso  It  as  a  fine  garden  variety.  It  is,  as  a 
plant,  a  most  striking  object,  so  froo  to  bloom, 
and  showy.  The  bronzy- buff  shade  is  one  that 
is  admired.  A  largo  group  of  this  would  be 
worth  seeing.  The  plant  grows  about  3  feot 
high.  As  an  exhibition  variety  it  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  We  would  not  thin  the  buds  too 
freely. 

Of  the  novelties  in  Cactus  Dahlias,  which 
will  be  distributed  for  the  first  time  next  spring, 
one  can  only  note  them  as  seen  in  a  cut  state. 
But  some  were  very  fine,  and,  in  instances, 
better  than  those  named  above,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  most  striking.  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  rosy-crimson;  limine,  r  me  colour  ; 
Vesta,  light  pink;  Dmorah,  orange-buff;  and 
Lord  Roberts,  white,  appeared  to  me  excellent. 

II.  8. 


ite  Antirrhinum  sown  l 

rdcserves  to  be  more  largely1  grOiva. 


ai 


autumn,  the  earlier  the  better.  For  bulbs  not 
larger  than  a  nut  0  inches  deep  is  best.  If 
planted  deep  they  flower  just  as  well,  and  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  harm  from  mice  or  othor 
depredators.  A  sod  from  6  inches  to  10  inches 
deep  should  bo  turned  back  with  a  strong  spade, 
the  bulbs  planted  upright,  and  pressed  in  hrmly 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  hole  made.  The  soil  need 
not  be  loosened  beneath  them  ;  but  before 
returning  the  Bod  it  is  better  to  cover  the  bulbs 
with  some  of  the  loose  soil,  that  they  may  not 
be  pushed  out  of  their  places  by  the  turning 
back  of  the  sod.  Bulbs  should  be  planted 
2  inches  or  3  inches  apart,  according  to  their 
size.  They  do  well  on  steep  banks. 

Herbaceous  perennials. — The  best  month 
for  planting  these  is  October,  but  they  may  be 
planted  any  time  during  mild  weather  in  winter 
or  early  spring.  It  is  better  not  to  plant  them 
in  large  clumps,  but  to  pull  the  clumps  into 
pieces,  having  not  more  than  two  or  three 
crowns.  A  nick  may  be  cut  in  the  ground  with 
a  spade  deep  enough  to  take  the  root  without 
doubling  it  back,  but  long  roots  may  bo  short¬ 
ened  with  advantage  to  0  inches  or  less.  The 
plbcbVimotiUTbe  inserted  with  the  crown  just 
the  auiffacej  and, the  nick  firmly  closed 
lent  labour  o' 


If  sufficie 
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1  can  bo  spared  to  dig 
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once  how  necessary  it  is  that  these  garden  sorts 
like  the  same  treatment,  and  be  given  places 
where  at  least  they  shall  not  soon  dry  up,  and 
a  deep  rich  soil  and  partly  shaded  spot.  It  will 
bo  manifest  to  all  how  useless  it  is  to  plant 
them  in  soils  that  are  shallow  and  poor  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  expect  them  to  do  well ; 
but  when  given  a  border  of  deep,  rich  loam  one 
may  anticipate  a  display  of  blossoms.  Not 
alone,  however,  in  borders,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
should  Spiraeas  bo  grown  :  some  of  them  can  with 
great  advantage  bo  planted  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  and  woodland  walks,  and  none,  I 
think,  surpass  in  beauty  such  sorts  as  the  noble 
Aruncus,  which  when  established  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  throwing  up  its  long  stems  and 
feathery  panicles  of  creamy- white  blossoms  to  a 
height  of  (i  feet.  S.  palmata  elegans  is  white, 
tinted  rose  ;  S.  lobata  has  reddish  blossoms  ; 


and  is  used  for  pots.  One  should  not  forget, 
where  varieties  are  wanted  for  pots,  compacta 
multiflora,  which,  as  ore  may  gather  from  its 
name,  is  compact  in  growth  and  produces  many 
blossoms  that  are  creamy-white. 

Planting  may  be  done .  almost  at  any  time 
between  October  and  March  during  suitable 
weather.  Tney  are  thoroughly  hardy,  and  will 
bear  removal  bettor  than  most  plants  I  know. 
I  would  impr*ss  upon  would-be  growers  the 


out  a  sod  and  to  loosen  the  soil  all  round  the 
plant,  it  will  do  better,  but  by  nicking  in  the 
pieces  a  far  larger  number  can  be  planted  in  an 
hour. 

Shri’BS. — These  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
way  as  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  or  the  beginning  of  November  is  the  best 
time.  These  rules  apply  only  to  common  things 
like  Sweet  Brier,  Broom,  Honeysuckle, 
Traveller’s  Joy,  etc.  Some  shrubs  will  require 
greater  attention.  E.  WiLl.Morr, 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Railway  Banks 
Floral  Association. 

Warhy-phtce,  Great  Wartey,  AVr. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

The  hybrid  Pentstemons  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  P.  gentianoides,  though 
P.  Cobiea  lias  also,  no  doubt, 
been  used  for  hybridising.  What¬ 
ever  their  origin  they  are  beau-  — - 

tiful  plants,  and  they  should  be 
largely  grown  in  gardens,  as  they 
are  valuable  in  late  autumn  and 
often  during  the  winter  in  the 
south-western  and  seaside  gar¬ 
dens.  They  succeed  in  any  good, 
rich  soil,  and  may  be  planted  out 
in  groups  in  bods  in  the  mixed  bor¬ 
der,  where  the  various  colours, 
ranging  from  white  to  scarlet, 
with  the  intermediate  shades, 
blend  charmingly.  If  good  plants 
are  put  out  in  April  they  will 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  Juno, 
and  keep  up  a  succession  right 
up  to  the  winter  Thoy  are  in¬ 
creased  easily  both  by  cuttings 
and  seed,  which  ripens  freely. 

Seed,  which  should  only  bo  saved 
from  the  varieties  showing  a  dis¬ 
tinct  or  new  colour,  should  be 
sown  in  February  or  early  in 
March  in  gentle  heat,  and,  after 
the  seedlings  are  strong  enough, 
they  should  bo  pricked  off  into 
boxes,  finally  hardening  them  off 
aud  planting  them  out  in  thoir 
permanent  quartors.  They  will 
flower  about  the  end  of  August, 
when  any  fine  variety  can  lie  in¬ 
creased  by  cuttings.  Cuttings 
should  bo  made  of  tho  young 
growths  round  the  main  stem, 
putting  them  into  a  prepared 
sandy  bed  on  a  shady  Ixirder 
under  a  hand  glass,  or  into  pots 
and  boxos  in  a  cold-framo.  Tlioso 
in  tho  boxes  may  remain  during 
tho  winter,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  and  pot  up  those  from  the 
border,  placing  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  planting  out  at  the  usual 
time  in  tho  open.  These  pot 
plants  will  go  away  strongly  and 
make  fine  specimens  by  the  flowor- 
ing  time  If  it  iB  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  tho  stock  of  any  particular 
variety,  the  rooted  cuttings  may 
bo  put  into  a  little  heat  and 
induced  to  grow.  If  these  young 
growths  are  put  in  as  cuttings 
into  pans  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
they  will  soou  loot,  and  by  May 
or  June,  if  properly  treated,  will 
bo  healthy  young  plants. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Michaelmas  Daisies.— Few  plants  have  so  much 
iucreustil  in  public  favour  as  the  several  varieties  of 
Michnelmas  Daisies.  Certainly  they  deserve  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  can  be  given  them.  When  left  year  after  year 
in  poor  soil  to  slrugiile  for  life  with  all  sorts  of  other 
plants,  they  do  not  strike  one  as  worthy  of  much  care, 
hut  if  set  out  at  wide  distances  apart  on  fresh  deeply-culti¬ 
vated  soil  they  will  astonish  even  those  who  have  tfrown 
them  for  years. 

Clearing  out  Nettles.— On  psfjo  501  of  your  issue 
dated  December  22yt)U say,  "  As  to  tho  Nettles,  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  you  started  without  flrst  clearing  them  out, 
etc  “  If  Nettles  nro  knocked  about  with  a  stick  in  spring 
and  summer  for  two  or  throo  years  so  as  to  prevent  them 
steding,  they  will  be  all  dead  and  gone,  root  and  branch, 
for  they  are  biennials.  I  have  quite  destroyed  all  Nettles 
here  in  this  way  without  touching  the  roots  or  the 
soil.  The  roots  go  very  deep,  and  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  destroy  them  by  digging.— A.  G.  Cami-uki-l,  March  htUI , 
Bracknell. 

Gutting  down  Pyrethrum  ullgino- 

sum.— The  fact  of  this  being  such  a  tall 
grower  is  a  rather  serious  drawback  ;  especially 
is  this  so  when  it  is  planted  in  narrow  borders. 
The  great  height  to  which  it  then  attains  makes 
it  appear  quite  out  of  place.  I  have  in  some 
seasons  had  the  young  growths  cut  down  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  have  had  them  flower  well 
the  latter  end  of  September  and  the  early  part 
of  October.  Locality  has,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  tho  success  or  otherwise  of  this 
cutting  down,  as,  although  tho  method  answ  rs 
well  in  some  cases,  I  can  quite  imagine  that  it 
would  throw  tho  flowering  too  late  for  tho 
blooms  to  be  of  any  service  in  other  instances. 
However,  whore  the  climatic  conditions  will 
admit  of  the  method  being  practised  with  profit¬ 
able  results,  it  makes  a  considerable  diffeience 
in  the  height  of  the  plants  and  renders  them 
more  fit  subjects  to  grow  in  oompany  with 
other  herbaceous  plunts  when  their  great 
height  is  a  serious  objection. — A. 

Wallflowers. — Theseold-fashioned  flowers 
s  ill  letain  their  popularity  in  spite  of  all  the 
introductions  of  new  and  beautiful  flowers 
intended  to  supersede  them.  In  the  winter 
season,  when  bee's  and  borders  are  dug  up  after 
all  the  summer  flowers  are  cleared  off,  a  good 
supply  of  nice  bushy  plants  of  Wallflowers 
comes  in  most  useful  for  filling  up  the  centres  of 
beds  and  back  rows  of  borders.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  forethought  to  havo  them  just  of  tho 
right  sort  when  required.  After  trying  all 
sorts  of  plans  I  find  the  following  never  fails  to 
givj  me  neat  little  bushes,  branched  and  full  of 
foliage  right  to  tho  soil,  anil  which,  early  In  tho 
spiing,  produce  fine  spikes  of  fragrant  flowers 
irom  every  shoot :  If  distinct  colours,  suoh  os 
blood-red,  crimson,  golden-yellow,  or  primrose 
colour  are  desired,  it  will  not  do  to  have  soed 
that  has  been  saved  from  plants  all  growing 
together,  for  very  few  plants  arc  so  affected  by 
bees  crossing  them  in  thoir  search  for  honey,  as 
they  carry  tho  pollen  of  tho  yellow  ones,  and 
fertilise  the  blooms  of  the  dark  ones,  and  rice 
rersd,  until  the  seedlings  will  be  a  mixture  of 
all  the  colours,  very  pretty  for  mixed  borders, 
out  toUlly  unsuited  for  spring  bedding.  Get 
your  seed  Irom  a  good  firm  that  have  their  seeds 
saved  in  plaoes  where  each  colour  is  isolated 
irom  the  other,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  come 
true.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  in  March  in  open, 
sunny  spot,  aud  by  the  end  of  May  the  rood  lings 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  rows,  1  foot  apart 
each  wav,  onifirm  and  not  over  rich  soil.  Keep 
the  burfaci' Soil' frequently  stirred,  and  water  if 
.dixrtWtesp'cTOUflJ  anthbyr- September  each  plant 
will  be  a p  effect!  specimen. Gosport. 


plants  Spmeas  are  comparative  A  seedling  Pentstemon. 

strangers  ;  but  one  could  scarcely 
desire  subjects  so  easy  to  culti¬ 
vate,  and  that  demand  so  little  of  one’s  time  gigantea  is  another  of  the  taller  varieties,  per 
and  attention.  Practically  speaking,  when  once  haps  the  most  conspicuous  of  tho  genus,  oftei 
they  have  been  plantod  they  give  no  further  attaining  a  height  of  8  feet,  with  good  foliagi 
trouble,  unless  dividing  the  clumps  every  three  ami  huge  bunchos  of  creamy  blossoms.  Silve: 
or  four  years  is  looked  upon  as  such,  and  they  Sheaf  is  also  little  known  ;  it  is  somewhat  tall 
are  so  attractive  when  in  blossom  as  to  warrant  yet  the  growth  is  by  no  means  straggling 
more  attention.  Their  needs  are  Bmall,  and  This,  too,  has  pinkish  flowera,  and  mikes  ar 
may  be  summod  up  in  two  or  three  words —  excellent  plant  for  the  border.  Astilboides  hai 
moisture  and  good  culture.  It  is  as  well,  per-  long  spikes  of  white  flowers;  filipendula  flore 
haps,  if  one  would  be  successful  with  them,  pleno  has  branching  spikes  of  creamy-whiti 
that  moisture  should  be  tho  first  consideration.  blossoms,  springing  from  a  dense  carpet  o. 
One  has  but  to  think  ol  the  oommonestfof  aU-  vFoi  i«Hki|  foliage,  is  very  dwarf,  and  admirabli 
the  Spirit  is,  our  old  English  Meadow  Acr  .imjstiplaces  in  the  rock  garden  and  borders 

how  it  thrives  in  water,  and  we  recognise  at  floritfcuwa  is  a  compact  grower,  flowers  white 
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SOME  NEW  ROSES  WORTH  CROWING. 

(Repi.y  to  “  Devon  i a  ") 

A  review  of  tho  novolties  of  the  last  three 
years  shows  that  garden  Roses  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  indebtedness  Rose-growers  owe  to  the 
exhibitions  for  the'Stimulus  given  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Rose,  yet  I  nm  afraid  exhibitions 
m  the  past,  have  been  responsible  for  many 
failnres,  in  inducing  the  novice  to  attempt  the 
<  ulture  of  some  beautiful  varieties  that  only  tho 
skilled  exhibitor  can  grow.  Tho  introduction 
of  such  fine  Roses  as  Mme.  Abel  Chatonay, 
Caroline  Testout,  Grass  an  Teplitz,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  Souv.  de  fluillot,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal, 
Enchantress,  Gustavo  Regis,  etc.,  has  given  us 
not  only  beautiful  kinds  for  the  summer  decora¬ 
tion  of  our  gardens,  but  also  with  the  older 
favourites,  such  as  Maiie  Van  Houtte,  provided 
a  lovely  autumnal  display.  The  encouragement 
given  by  the  National  and  other  Rose  Societies 
during  recent  years  to  tho  exhibition  of  this 
type  of  Rose  has  also  stimulated  their  culture. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  which  raisers  of  new 
Rosos  should  keep  in  view.  I  do  not  say  they 
have  escaped  their  notice,  but  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  can  do  no  harm.  In  the  first 
place,  we  want  good  dark-coloured  novelties 
Pinks  and  whites  we  have  galore.  Kinds 
with  the  glorious  colours  of  Victor  Hugo,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Xavier  Olibo,  with  tho  growth 
of  Ulrich  Brunner,  aro  needed.  Secondly, 
varieties  with  fragrance  are  wanted.  Too  many 
of  the  recent  Hybrid  Teas  are  devoid  of  this 
greatest  of  all  charms  in  a  Rose.  Thirdly,  a 
perpetual- flowering  race  of  rambling  and  Binglo 
Roses  is  wanted.  Let  these  points  be  striven 
for,  instead  of  introducing  so  many  kinds  that 
are  not  one  whit  so  good  as  dozens  that  have 
gono  out  of  cultivation. 

Taking  the  novelties  in  exhibition  Roses  first, 
the  four  most  prominent  introductions  are  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  white  Mam&n  Oochet,  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  Bessie  Brown.  The  first-named  I 
consider  the  best.  It  is  a  glorious  high-centred 
flower  with  reflexed  petals,  bright  carmine  in 
colour,  shaded  salmon  and  yellow.  The  massive 
blossoms  are  so  heavy  that  they  bend  over  with 
their  own  weight.  It  richly  deserved  the  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  White 
Maman  Cochet  is  superb.  When  in  autumn  the 
flowers  are  faintly  tinged  with  pink,  I  know  of 
no  Rose  so  beautiful.  Like  the  parent  variety 
it  is  a  first-rato  grower.  Tennyson  is  a  grand 
variety.  It  is  a  very  lasting  Rose  when  cut,  a 
most  valuable  attribute  in  a  hot  season.  Being 
a  seedling  from  White  lady,  its  growth  is 
dwarf,  but  not  weak.  Bessie  Brown,  whon  first 
shown,  made  a  great  impression  with  its  fine, 
conical,  creamy-white  flowers,  and  in  its  growth 
it  points  to  Viscountess  Folkestone  ns  the  seed 
parent.  Somehow  last  summer  it  was  not  at  all 
good.  Tho  flowers  wore  soiled  by  thrip  and 
other  causes  that  detracted  much  from  its 
beauty.  Mrs.  Cocker  will  be  a  useful  Rose.  It 
is  a  fuller,  sweet-scented  Baroness  Rothschild. 
Papa  Lambert  I  like  immensely.  It  is  stumpy 
in  growth,  therefore  should  be  planted  in  tne 
front  row.  Its  flowers  aro  pure  rose  in  colour 
with  a  deeper  centre,  and  highly  fragrant.  It 
is  a  seedling  from  White  Lady  crossed  with 
Mario  Bvumann,  doubtless  inheriting  the 
delicious  scent  from  tho  latter.  This  variety 
will,  I  believe,  supplant  Ulster,  a  Rose  I  never 
much  admired,  and  it  is,  moreovor,  a  very  poor 
grower.  Liberty  is  a  move  in  tho  right  direc¬ 
tion  if  it  will  grow  woll.  The  colour  is  brilliant 
crimson,  the  form  is  exquisite,  the  buds  long 
and  handsome.  As  n  forcing  Rose  it  is  most 
valuable  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  I  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  outdoor  culture  until  I  have 
had  more  experience  of  the  variety.  The 
market  growers  are  taking  to  it,  one  firm  having 
some  twonty  thousand  plants  for  tho  coming 
season,  so  wo  shall  soon  see  tho  variety  woll 
represented  in  the  florists'  windows.  Mons. 
Bunel  is  another  of  Mons.  Pornet-Dueher's 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  I  can  highly  recommend  it 
This  raisor  has  given  us  most  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  in  Hybrid  Teas  of  recent  years.  Mons. 
Bunel  is  rosy-po.mh  in  colour,  with  yellow  at 
base  of  petals,  a  characteristic  feature  of  so 
many  seedlings  of  this  raiser,  t/wit/^Witoin 
Ri  voire,  M  me.  UtJJwSfil G  IVufhwk.  HViJiWfi. 


Batel,  etc.  Another  novelty  from  the  same 
source  is  Mme.  Eugenie  lioullet,  a  variety  of 
much  excellence,  having  a  lovely  apricot-yellow 
shading  suffusing  the  whole  flower.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  is  good.  I  think  it  rather  a  mistake  to 
classify  this  typo  of  Rose  as  a  Bourbon,  for  this 
class  is  not  very  popular.  -1.  B.  M.  Camm  is  a 
splendid  bold  flower,  and  of  grind  form  and 
growth.  Thii  completes  my  list  of  first-class 
novelties. 

The  following  are  all  well  worth  adding  to 
any  collection  of  fair  size.  My  description  of 
each  must  be  brief  Ards  Rover,  descrioed  as  a 
climber,  is  a  usoful  kind,  its  crimson  blossoms, 
though  not  large,  being  quite  good  enough  for 
exhibition.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sandford,  an  almost 
white  sport  from  Mrs  John  I.aing,  is  good,  if 
rather  deficient  in  fullness.  M.  Ada  Garmody 
has  not  lieen  recognised  ns  it  deserves  ;  it  is  in 
tho  way  of  Mme.  de  Watteville.  Mrs.  Frank 
Cant  is  a  distinct  light  pink  variety,  and  it 
would  have  been  thought  much  of  years  ago, 
but  as  there  are  so  many  pink  Roses  it  stands  a 
poor  chance  of  becoming  popular.  Admiral 
Dewey  will  lie  useful.  It  is  a  blush  pink, 
almost  white,  sport  from  Caroline  Testout. 
Souvenir  do  Mme.  Ernest  Canoin  is  a  splendid 
grower,  and  likely  to  prove  a  good  Hybrid  Tea. 
It  is  soft  rosy-flosh  in  colour,  with  flowers  of 

Sreat  stability.  Albert  Foures  is  one  of  those 
elightful  Teas  that  combine  in  their  flowers 
such  a  charming  mixture  of  colours,  there  being 
in  this  kind  such  tints  as  brick-red,  golden- 
yellow,  and  copper  colour.  Another  Rose 
which  I  predict  a  great  future  for  is  Mme. 
Jacques  Charreton.  It  is  a  fine  bold  flower, 
remarkable  for  the  coppery-salmon  colour  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  whilst  the  outer  petals  are 
milky-white.  Gladys  Harkness  is  very  neat  in 
form  and  in  colour,  midway  between  Helen 
Keller  and  Jeannie  Dickson.  It  should  prove 
a  u so ful  kind.  Alliance  Franco  Russe  will,  I 
believe,  prove  tobe  a  good  exhibition  in  a  hot  sea¬ 
son.  Its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  very  striking 
and  distinct  in  form,  reminding  one  much  of 
M r.  Bennet’s  Princess  Beatrice.  Grand  Duch- 
osse  Anastasie,  a  salmon  pink,  with  yellow 
shading,  has  been  good,  and  Jules  Toussaint, 
something  in  the  way  of  Mme.  Cusin,  will  be 
useful.  Berthe  Gemen,  a  sport  from  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Dufferin,  may  be  good  undor  glass, 
but  I  should  not  recommend  it  outdoors  from 
last  season's  experience.  Exquisite  is  well 
named  if  one  looks  at  the  form  and  inhales  the 
fragrance,  but,  unfortunately,  the  inky-purplish 
colour  to  which  the  flowers  fade  is  a  serious 
detriment  in  an  otherwise  grand  flower.  For 
forcing  it  has  proved  to  be  very  valuable. 
Hatchik  Effendi  is  a  large  bold  flower,  yellow 
and  peach  in  colour.  It  is  one  of  those  kinds 
that  will  force  its  way  into  notoriety  by  reason 
of  their  good  qualities,  although  apparently 
ignored  by  tho  majority  of  growers.  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  doubtless  a  seedling  from  John  Hopper, 
is  a  massive  Pa-ony-liko  Hybrid  Perpetual  of 
much  value,  and  Mrs.  Ramsey  is  a  Batiny-pink 
sport  from  that  excellent  Rose  Mrs.  George 
Dickson.  Both  kinds  aro  mildew  proof.  I  was 
glad  to  notice  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
bad  obtained  a  red  sport  of  this  last.  It  is  a 
grand  type  of  Rose.  Plants  of  it  in  pots  grown 
outdoors  are  now  (Dee.  Ifi)  in  bud,  and  only 
need  slight  artificial  heat  to  compel  them  to 
expand,  and  tho  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy- 
looking. 

Beryl,  Meta,  and  Killarney  every  Rose 
garden  should  possess.  ( ,'orallina  has  been  well 
shown,  and  must  prove  a  first-rate  garden  kind 
by  reason  of  its  glowing  colour,  but.  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  its  splendid  growth.  Mme.  C.  P. 
Strasslieim  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  I  look 
upon  it  as  of  the  G.  Nabonnand  type  with 
sulphur-yellow  and  bull-coloured  flowers.  Sweet 
Little  Queen  is  also  a  delightfully  profuse¬ 
blooming  Rose.  Mona.  Guillot,  the  raiser  of 
Mme  Laurette  Messimy,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal, 
and  Irene  Watts,  a  trio  of  charming  Monthly 
Roses,  also  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  that 
wonderful-coloured  orange-red  Tea  variety,  has 
followed  up  his  previous  successes  with  some 
most  beautiful  tints,  of  which  tho  following  are 
the  best :  Mme.  Rene  Gerard,  Souvenir  de  .T.  B. 
Guillot,  Margherita  di  Simone,  and  Mme.  Reno 
de  St.  Marceau.  It  is  a  mystery  as  to  what 
rieties  M.  Guillot  owes  these  later  prodncr 
I  imagine  he  is  using  such  kinds  as 
de  Feu,  Beauts  Inconstantey.fIJ»|(^jp^g^ 


and  others  as  pollen  parents.  If  it  were  the 
Copper  Austrian  the  offspring  would  exhibit 
some  traces  of  the  cross  in  their  growth,  which 
the  varieties  enume.  ated  do  not.  Dr.  Cazeneuve 
has  been  termed  the  black  Rose  by  some.  It  is 
certainly  most  intense  in  colour,  although  not 
large,  something  like  the  old  Empereur  do 
Maroc,  but  free  in  autumn,  which  is  a  useful 
quality.  Mme.  Ravary,  bright  golden-yellow, 
will  be  a  usoful  garden  kind  ;  so,  also,  will 
Goldquelle  and  Prince  Theodore  Gulitzino.  Wo 
have  none  too  many  rich  golden  Roses  that  we 
can  afford  to  miss  any  that  possess  merit,  and  1 
can  rooommend  all  three.  Souvenir  do  Wm. 
Robinson  is  remarkable  in  its  various  colours, 
there  being  as  many  as  fonr  present  in  the 
flowers  of  this  variety — namely,  p.-nony-rose, 
creamy-white,  apricot,  and  violet.  If  it  pro;-*-, 
as  good  outdoors  next  summer  as  it  did  unuer 

S;Iass  this  spring,  I  predict  a  great  popularity 
or  this  pretty  novelty.  I  must  not  forget  Sun¬ 
rise,  a  Rose  already  an  established  favourite.  I 
have  thought  all  along  that  its  right  place  is 
under  glass,  then  the  colour,  or  rather  colours, 
are  glorious.  Ma  Tulipe  is  almost  a  single 
Princess  Bonnie,  and  as  a  garden  Rose  must  be 
very  showy. 

The  pretty  Monthly  Roses  have  received 
charming  additions  in  Aurora  and  Cora,  and  the 
little  miniature  Polyantha  group  has  been 
rendered  still  more  delightful  by  the  addition 
to  its  numbers  of  suoli  kinds  as  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  Leonie  Lamesch,  and  Petito  Constant. 

The  sturdy  ragosa  section,  that  provides 
town  dwellers  with  a  race  of  easily  cultivated 
varieties,  has  been  enriohed  with  a  beautiful 
kind  in  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  which  yields  flowers 
not  unlike  Mme.  G  Luizet  in  form  and  colour. 
Atro-purpurea  is  al-o  a  great  advance  in  colour. 
The  most  remarkable  novelty  among  slnglo 
Roses  is  Sinica  hybrida  Anemone,  which  should 
lie  in  every  collection.  The  splendid  flowers 
are  fully  5  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  beautiful 
silvery -pink  ooloar,  the  foliage  being  bright  and 

flossy.  Royal  Scarlet  is  very  intense  in  colour. 

o  my  mind  it  appears  best  when  bunched. 
Single  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Miss  Willmott,  Irish  Beauty,  and 
Irish  Modesty  are  charming  and  valuablo  by 
reason  of  their  autumnal  flowering  character. 

Rambling,  climbing,  and  creeping  Rosea  have 
been  considerably  augmented  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  somo  beautiful  novelties,  the  Rosa 
Wichuriana  type  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  these  valuable  Roses.  This  charming 
creeping  Rose  seems  so  amenable  to  hybridising 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  we  shall 
possess  in  the  near  future.  Jersey  Beauty  and 
Evergreen  Gem  are  delightful — as  useful  for 
covering  or  draping  a  fence  as  they  are  for 
creeping  over  banks  or  rockeries.  As  I  write 
the  glossy  foliage  is  as  bright  as  in  the  height  of 
summer.  The  flowers  of  Evergreen  Gem  arc 
not  unlike  those  of  Alister  Stella  Gray,  and 
those  of  Jersey  Beauty  like  a  oreamy-yellow 
Cherokee  Rose.  Ruby  Queen  I  much  ndi-TO— 
it  also  is  of  this  same  type — and  Pink  Roamer 
is  an  immense  trailer,  yielding  yards  of  growth 
in  a  season,  bespangled  with  pretty  single  pink 
flowers.  I-euchtatern  isof  the  Crimson  Rambler 
race.  It  is  a  single  Rose,  the  immense  panicles 
of  pink  blossom  lasting  on  the  plant  a  long 
time — a  most  valuablo  quality.  Psyche  is  goal, 
so  also  is  Billiard  and  Barre.  The  latter 
yields  abundance  of  golden-yellow  buds  that 
are  useful  as  coat  flo  wers.  It  is  a  Tea  Rose, 
not  excessively  vigorous  as  a  climber,  but 
strung  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Jt  is 
a  grand  autumnal.  Climbing  Bello  Siebreclit 
(or  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant)  is  a  graitd  addition  to 
the  half-climbers.  Its  flowers  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  typo.  As  a  pillar  Rose 
indoors  it  is  superb.  Purity  is  another  useful 
pillar  Rose  and  very  free  when  established. 

This,  then,  is  a  cursory  survey  of  tho  novel 
ties  of  the  last  threo  years.  All  the  kinds 
enumerated  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  the 
difficulty  is  how  to  make  room  for  them  all. 

Rosa. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Tea  Roses  from  cuttings.— Is  It  too  late  now  to 
strike  Tea  Rose  cuttings  in  pot*  in  a  greenhouse,  kept  at 
about  50  degs.  ?  Would  they  strike  better  under  a  bell- 

Slass,  air-tight,  or  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  house  I— 

itWTrom 

J,  [It  is  very  late  to  attempt  the  striking  of  Tea 
ROMs  urider'  lgliPiiVitfllcuttings  made  from  the 
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growths  of  plants  growing  in  tho  open  j  but  as 
it  has  been  such  a  remarkable  autumn,  and  Tea 
Roses  are  even  now  in  bloom  in  some  parts,  you 
might  perhaps  obtain  wood  that  contains  sap 
enough  to  form  a  callus  and  yet  be  hardened 
enough  to  root  readily.  We  should  prefer 
covering  with  a  bell-glass  for  cuttings  of  this 
description.  By  giving  the  cuttings  a  very 
gentle  bottom-heat  the  callus  is  induced  the 
more  readily  to  form,  and  tho  success  of  the 
cuttings  almost  assured.  Tho  best  plan  of  all 
to  root  Tea  Roses  under  glass  is  to  make  the 
cuttings  from  shoots  that  have  blossomed  upon 
pot-grown  plants.  February  aud  March  are 
good  months  to  insert  the  cuttings.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  bottom-heat,  of  about  .IS  dogs.  A  small 
propagating-frame  could  be  easily  constructed 
at  one  end  of  your  greenhouse  immediately  over 
the  hot-water  pipes.  The  framo  should  be 
about  10  inches  deep,  the  bottom  boards  having 
a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  to  allow 
of  drainage.  Over  these  apertures  place  some 
Moss,  then  1  inch  of  coarse  crocks,  and  upon 
these  another  inch  of  very  finely- broken  crocks. 


further  remarks  upon  Roses  from  cuttings  in 
our  issue  of  August  18  last.] 

Climbing  Roses  on  south  wall. -I  have  four 
climbing  Roses  planted  on  a  wall  facing  south  in  a  very 
sheltered  and  warm  position.  How  far  should  they  be 
apart  ?  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  higher  than  0  feet  or 
10  feet.  They  are  Marshal  Kiel,  L’Ideal,  R.  M.  Henrietta, 
and  climbing  K.  A  Victoria.  Is  tills  a  good  selection  1 
Will  they  need  much  protection,  when  frost  sets  in,  beyond 
putting  loose  material  round  the  bvse  of  the  stems  ?  What 
kind  and  colour  of  Rose  is  Heine  Olga  do  Wurtemburg  ?— 

[Six  feet  to  eight  feet  apart  would  be  none 
too  much  space  to  allow  the  varieties  you  men¬ 
tion.  Your  selection  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  climbing  Kaiaerin 
Augusta  Victoria.  It  is  a  first-rate  novelty, 
making  fine  long  growths  each  season.  Your 
aim  should  be  to  secure  as  much  new  wood  as 
possible  during  the  summer.  Allow  this  to 
bloom  the  following  year,  and  then  cut  it  out  to 
make  room  for  younger  growths.  Of  oourso,  a 
certain  amount  of  judgment  is  necessary  in 
doing  this.  Better  retain  the  old  growths  than 
those  that  are  indifferently  ripened,  but,  as  a 
rule,  climbing  Roses  upon  walls  produce  their 
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I-evel  and  beat  firm,  then  place  upon  this  layer 
of  crocks  about  3  inches  of  silver-sand.  After 
levelling  press  firmly,  and  give  ono  good  water¬ 
ing,  and  all  is  ready  for  receiving  the  cuttings. 
Of  course,  you  will  need  a  glass  light  to  the 
frame.  Make  tho  cuttings,  as  before  mentioned, 
from  growths  that  have  flowored.  A  cutting 
should  possoss  two  joints.  Leave  the  foliage 
on  each  joint,  save  the  end  leaflet.  This  may 
be  removed  with  advantage.  Insert  the  cuttings 
about  1J  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  then  givo  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  sand.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sand  must  never  fall  below  !>5  degs. 
or  be  higher  than  ,'58  degs.  Sprinkle  or  syringe 
once  a  day,  and  never  let  sand  show  signs  of 
drying.  In  about  three  weeks  roots  will  have 
formed.  Lift  the  cuttings  carefully,  pot  them 
into  small  60's,  using  fresh  loam  and  but  very 
little  manure.  If  soil  is  heavy,  odd  some  sand. 
Let  the  soil  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  houso 
in  which  cuttings  were  struck,  and  the  potted 
cuttings  should  be  kept  for  a  time  in  same  tem¬ 
perature,  taking  care  to  shade  from  bright  sun 
shine.  Such  plants  can  be  moved  to 
garden  in  June,  and  they  will  ;n»l:e 
little  plants  in  the  same  season.  You 


new  wood  early,  which  thus  enables  it  to 
become  well  ripened  by  the  autumn.  If  any  of 
these  Roses  exceed  the  limit  of  height  you  have 
sot  for  them,  their  growths  may  bo  either  cut 
back  or  trained  horizontally  along  the  wall. 
This  latter  practice  would  favour  a  free  blossom¬ 
ing  of  such  growths.  As  to  winter  protection, 
we  prefer  to  place  some  soil  or  coal-ashes  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  base  of  the  plants  to  a  depth  of 
about  a  foot,  then  a  good  supply  of  dry  Bracken 
or  straw.  Wet  stable-manure  often  does  more 
harm  than  frost.  Evergreen  boughs  spread  out 
among  the  growths  of  the  Roses  roako  a  good 

Iirotection.  Where  practicable  we  prefer  to 
nosen  the  growths  of  tender  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  from  the  wall  and  bring  them  lower  down, 
training  some  to  the  right  aud  left,  then  they 
are  the  more  readily  covered  with  the  protecting 
material.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  hanging 
some  Archangel  mats  over  tho  plants  during 
severe  weather  is  a  very  good  plan.  It  is  the 
alternate  freez.ing  and  thawing  of  Tea  Roses  and 
other  half-hardy  subjects  that  are  responsible 
for_tl$  damage  done  to  the  growths.  We 
it  the  four  plants  have  been  j  recently 


rather  hard  the  first  year.  Reino  Olga  do 
Wurtemburg  is  a  very  beautiful  semi-double 
Rose  of  clambering  habit,  and  has  vivid  crimson 
flowers.  Its  foliage  is  very  handsome  and 
remains  on  the  plant  for  a  long  time,  making 
this  variety  almost  an  evergreen.  Tho  kind  is 
more  fitted  for  a  pergola,  arch,  or  pillar  than 
for  a  wall.] 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  HOLLY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
our  native  Holly,  as  no  othor  shrub  may  be  so 
often  used  with  good  effect  near  the  house  and 
garden.  Valuable  as  many  of  the  varieties  are, 
probably  none  are  quite  so  good  as  seedlings  of 
the  common  kind,  theso  being  the  easiest  to 
transplant  and  establish.  Grnfting  should  ho 
guarded  against  as  regards  Hollies.  Healthy 
seedlings  may  be  moved  at  any  time,  butexperi- 
ence  has  proved  that  the  month  of  May  is  the 
best  season.  If  they  are  moved  care¬ 
fully  then,  well  watered  at  the  roots, 
and  frequently  syringed  overhead,  in 
all  probability  good,  healthy  growth 
will  be  soen  during  the  same  year. 
For  the  Holly  there  are  many  uses  in 
the  garden,  as  shelter  in  bold  groups, 
dividing  lines,  beautiful  effects  when  in 
berry,  masses  of  evergreen  foliage  with 
bright  colour  from  the  variegated  kinds. 
The  Holly  is  accounted  a  slow-growing 
tree,  but  this  should  not  prevent  it 
from  being  used  in  the  garden  in  tho 
several  ways  referred  to  above. 

To  form  a  good  hedge,  plant  a  double 
row  of  seedling  trees,  each  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  cutting  back  aDy  side  bran¬ 
ches  that  interfere  with  close  planting. 
Mulch  well  with  half  rotten  manure 
over  the  roots.  Do  not  touch  with 
knife  or  shears  for  quite  three  years. 
When  pruning  it  is  far  better  to  do  so 
with  the  knife,  unless  severe  primnes9 
is  necessary,  in  which  case  the  shears 
may  bo  used.  Our  illustration  to-day 
shows  a  fino  plant  of  tho  Weeping 
Holly  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


gi  _  _ _ ^  _ _ _ _ _ 

pl^wT-'tf  so,  you  wouid  do  well  to  prune  th-m 
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NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Evergreen  fence  (Enquirer).— 
The  oval-leaved  Privet  would  certainly 
make  a  blind  in  the  shortest  time,  but 
as  a  fenoe  it  is  quite  useless.  It  is 
also  a  great  robber  of  tho  ground, 
though  it  is  planted  freely  because 
cheap  and  quick-growing.  Much  better 
as  a  fence  is  the  common  groen  Ilolly, 
which,  if  slower,  will  make  a  splendid 
fence.  Limes  may  be  planted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  either  of  these,  though 
if  there  iB  room  at  disposal  wo  Bhould 
prefer  some  of  the  Pines.  Such  things 
as  Arbor-Vitas,  Lawson’s  Cypress,  and 
the  common  Yew  also  make  excellent 
headway  in  such  soils  as  yours.  As  to 
tho  shrubs,  you  willffmd  many  of  tho 
( 'ouifers  do  well,  particularly  if  you  have 
a  fair  depth  of  surface  soil  in  which  to  plant-.  The 
Euonymus  is  also  a  free- growing  plant,  and  not 
to  bo  despised  as  a  screen  in  such  places.  Other 

food  things  are  Aucubas,  Weigelas,  Berbcris, 
’yrus  japonica  and  vars.,  Magnolia  oonspicua 
if  not  too  exposed,  Box,  Prunus,  etc.,  etc. 
As  to  prices,  these  vary  so  that  we  think  your 
beat  plan  will  bo  to  visit  some  neighliouring 
nursery,  or  send  for  somo  priced  lints  from 
nurserymen  who  deal  in  shrubs,  and  whose 
catalogues  give  height  and  price  in  separate 
columns.  If  you  could  also  furnish  the  amount 
of  ground  you  wish  to  plant,  theso  nurserymen 
would  also  give  you  an  idea  of  cost. 

Oratoagus  pyracantha.-  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  evergreen  Thorn  (Cratiegus  pyracantha)  would  make  a 
good  dividing  hedge  clipped,  and,  It  so,  which  variety  ot 
It  would  do  best  ?— 0.  SI. 

(Yes,  you  may  make  a  hedge  of  this.  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  advise  you  not  to  clip  it,  as  In  this  way  you  will  rob 
it  of  its  beauty— In  the  sprint;,  when  In  bloom,  and  In  the 
autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  fruit.  Let  it  be  open 
and  grown  naturally.] 

Veronicas— Few  evergreens  grow  natur- 
ally  of  |  leoi  Igood  ®  shape  as  these,  for  without 
,or  .  training  .they  form  perfect 
heWlthy/J  vfgorouh  leafage,  and  tho 
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dowers  are  pretty  and  abundant.  For  seaside 
gardens,  where  the  wind  cuts  up  tender  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  Veronica  is  one  of  the  nest  things  that 
can  bo  planted  for  forming  shelter.  It  is  vory 
readily  propagated,  and  will  grow  in  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil. — J.  G.,  Qoxpyri. 


Till'd  MISTLETOE. 


Thf.  ? r  is  do  toe  grows  upon  many  woody,  leafvi 
or  resinous  native  or  naturalised  plants,  modi¬ 
fied  in  habit,  however,  according  to  the  species 
which  sustains  it.  Particularly  is  it  abundant 
on  the  Fir  and  upon  orchard  trees,  Apple  and 
1‘ea-  treos  especially.  Frequently  it  is  found 
upon  Lime  trees  and  Poplars,  and  sometimes 
upon  Elms,  Willows,  Hornbeams,  Hazels, 
Beeches,  Acacias,  andChestnuts,  but  seldom  upon 
the  Norway  Spruce,  the  maritimo  and  other 
Pines.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  it  on  the  Oak, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  found  in  the  Oak  forests 
of  C-ntral  France.  Its  dissemination  is  effected 
in  various  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  the 
agency  of  birds.  These  devour  the  berrios 
eagerly,  the  missel  thrush  especially,  which, 
after  eating  the  pulp,  rubs  its  beak  against  the 
branohes  to  rid  itself  of  soods,  and  thus  effects 
their  lodgment  in  tho  tree.  In  v|,atover 
position  the  seed  is  deposited  itinvariably  strikes 
root  in  the  centre  of  the  branch,  pierces  the  bark, 
and  adheres  to  the  wood.  The  young  plant 
for  two  years  consists  only  of  two  cotylodons, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  it  produces 
new  leaves  and  sometimes  begins  to  root.  The 
root  system  of  tho  Mistletoe  is  composod  of  long, 
traoing  roots,  which  develop  within  tho  region 
of  the  inner  bark,  following  the  direction  of  the 
fibrous  tissues.  These  roots  throw  out  other 
roots  all  along  their  passage,  and  these  penetrate 
the  sap-wood,  which  is  still  soft  and  in  course  of 
formation,  without,  howover,  piercing  the  heart- 
wood,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  after 
years,  instoad  of  lengthening  at  tho  extremity, 
as  roots  generally  do,  those  roots  dovelop  at 
their  baso  as  fast  as  new  sap-wood  is  formed. 
C  msequontly,  tho  age  of  ono  suoh  root  corres¬ 
ponds  with  tho  number  of  tho  woody  strata  it 
penetrates,  and  the.se  may  amount  to  thirty  or  even 
more.  One  can  easily  prove  this  by  examining 
a  pioco  of  Fir  wood,  for  instance,  attacked  by 
.Mistlotoo,  wlion  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  roots 
have  in  no  degree  penotrated  tho  heart-wood. 
After  a  certain  number  of  years  the  roots  thus 
implanted  in  the  wood  wither  in  their  oldest  part 
to  begiu  with — that  is  to  Bay,  their  oxtremity, 
and  aro  replaced  by  other  roots.  In  this  way 
the  M  istleloe  has  always  its  suckers  embedded  in 
the  young  and  succulent  parts  of  the  plant  on 
which  they  feed.  The  main  roots  of  tho  Mistle¬ 
toe  are  not  meroly  tracing,  but  suckers  also, 
and  a  single  plant  only  requires  time  in  order  to 
overrun  the  whole  summit  of  tho  tree. 

The  Mistletoe  is  a  destructive  plant,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  tree  on  which  it  abounds  and 
causing  the  formation  of  pula  and  swellings  on 
tho  branohes,  which  impede  the  free  flow  of  sap 
and  often  weaken  the  growth  above.  In  tho 
timber  of  old  Fir  trees,  particularly,  it  is  tho 
cause  of  a  defeot,  tho  origin  of  which  was  for 
long  unknown.  This  consists  of  numerous  deep 
hcilos,  sot  parallel  and  dose  to  each  other,  which 
follow  every  inflexion  of  tho  wood  fibre,  and  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  tho  work  of  woodpeokors 
or,  more  probably,  of  insects.  Thoy  aro  really 
the  oavitios  formerly  occupied  by  the  roots  of 
the  Mistletoe,  the  soft,  spongy  tissues  of  whioh 
have  decayed,  leaving  hore  and  there  traces 
more  or  loss  recognisable. 

-  As  to  the  propagation  of  tho  Mistletoe, 

there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  :  a  littlo  care,  a 
little  pationto,  and  a  supply  of  ripe  berries  in 
April  or  May  aro  essential.  You  will  often 
hear  it  said  that  people  have  put  tho  berrios  on 
the  Apple,  Fear,  or  Thom,  but  that  they  have 
failed  to  grow.  This  may  bo  true  in  some 
adverse  conditions,  but  if  tho  sooiIb  aro  placed 
on  clean,  smooth  bark  in  April  or  May,  and 
covered  with  a  thickness  of  black  muslin  or 
gauze  to  keep  away  birds,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Many  put  the  seeds  on  at  Christmas,  before 
they  are  sufficiently  ripe.  Nover  cut  slits  in 
the  hark  in  which  to  insert  the  seeds,  simply 
apply  it  to  the  clean  bark.  Raising  tho  Mistle¬ 
toe  from  seed  is  a  slow  process.  Nyoxternal 
sign  of  the  growth  is  visible  until  ilyXap-aft  or 
tho  dry  seed  has  folloti  away.  I  If  feu-f{aji  ne 
the  place  then  you  will  find  that  the  bark  is 


swelling  just  beneath  the  spot  whereon  the  seed 
was  placed,  and  the  second  year  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  appear. 


0HRY8ANTHBUUMB. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  ono,  unfortunately,  only 
too  common  with  growers,  to  defer  putting  in 
cuttings  until  a  later  period.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  cultivators  commence  propagation  very  soon 
after  the  latest  of  tho  autumn  shows  are  over. 
In  many  cases  the  first  batch  of  cuttings  is 
rooted.  It  19  very  important  that  tho  majority 
of  both  incurved  and  Japanoso  varieties  should 
have  a  long  season  of  growth,  as  by  these  means 
alone  can  the  respective  sorts  bo  seon  in  the 
best  form.  It  is  woll  known  that  blooms  result¬ 
ing  from  a  first  “crown  "-bud  selection  invari¬ 
ably  develop  much  too  early  for  most  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  even  supposing  they  came  to  time, 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  would  be  ooarse, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  irregular  and  rough  form, 
and  also  to  the  want  of  colour  in  most  of  them. 
For  tills  reason,  therefore,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  grower  to  expedite  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
natural  manner  the  development,  first  of  the 
“break ’’bud,  then  the  first  “  crown  "-bud, 
and,  finally,  the  second  “  crown ’’-bud.  The 
reason  why  second  “  crown  ’’-buds  aro  more 
especially  dosired  is  that  they  open  evenly,  are 
of  good  form,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  resulting  blooms  are  of  excellent  colour. 
For  some  years  past  methods  of  culture  have 
been  niontioned  in  those  columas  whereby  the 
laggard  may  to  some  extont  make  up  for  lost 
opportunities  by  pinching  out  the  tip  of  the 

!>lant  at  a  given  time,  thereby  making  an  arti- 
icial  “  break  ”  in  order  to  bring  on  to  time 
both  the  fi rat  and  second  “  crown  ’’-buds. 
While  admitting  tho  value  of  this  system  of 
culture,  it  must  not  necemaiily  bo  assumed  that 
this  is  the  better  ono  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not.  Yet  it  has  been  the  nioani  of 
many  growers  securing  better  blooms  than  thoy 
would  othorwiBe  have  dono.  From  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  supplemented  by  that  of  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  the  present  period, 
early  propagation  is  the  one  best  calculated  to 
ochievo  success  in  the  ond.  It  has  been  stated 
that  by  inrerting  the  cuttings  early,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  ensuring  .an  earlier  period  of  root¬ 
ing,  the  various  operations  of  repotting,  harden¬ 
ing  off',  and  other  details  of  culture,  have  boon 
woll  advanced  when  the  genial  weather  of  April 
is  with  us.  Such  early  work  has  the  effect  of 
ensuring  tho  earlior  development  of  tho  respec¬ 
tive  “breaks”  and  “buds.”  Tho  blooms  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  plant  which  lias  been  grown  in  a 
natural  manner  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
resulting  from  a  plant  “st-pped,"  as  is  tho 
practico  with  many  who  have  coinmencod  their 
work  later  than  is  desirable. 

The  old  stools  by  this  time,  in  moat  cases, 
are  making  a  free  display  of  slnots  of  a 
usoful  kind  for  perpetuating  the  stock.  In  tho 
case  of  orowdod  growths  it  is  better  to  thin  out 
the  drawn  and  weakly  ones,  in  this  way  concen¬ 
trating  all  the  vigour  of  the  roots  on  the  shoots 
retained  for  use  as  cuttings.  Do  not  mako  tho 
mistake  so  many  do  of  inserting  cuttings  which 
are  too  stout  and  sappy,  nor  use  thoie  which 
have  developed  a  small  bud  on  tho  point  of  tho 

Srowth.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  cuttings  the 
orraor,  of  course,  would  bo  the  bettor  ;  but 
where  one  lias  tho  choico  of  a  somewhat  un¬ 
limited  supply,  choose  those  of  medium  stout¬ 
ness,  and  mako  them  about  2J  inches  to  .'1  inches 
in  length.  This  length  is  ample  for  the  purpose. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  tho  best  things  for  the  cut 
tings  Excellent,  indeed,  is  the  method  of  in¬ 
serting  the  cuttings  singly  in  “  thumb”  pots, ns 
they  can,  when  rooted,  he  transferred  to  pots  of 
largor  sizo  without  tho  young  plants  experienc¬ 
ing  a  chec.V  from  tho  repotting.  Expoditious  is 
th'  sy-iom  frequently  adopted  whore  largo 
supp  re-  aro  wan  toil  by  tho  use  of  flinch  or 
fl  inch  .ota,  insorting  tho  cuttings  around 
the  edge,  where  they  can  be  arranged  quite 
close  togother.  In  these  circumstances  thoy 
root  quickly  enough.  For  market  work,  and  in 
nil  cases  where  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for^  plants,  shallow  boxes,  about  lfl  inches 
inches  and  2  inches  deop,  cannot 
_^tcn.  Those  boxes  may  bei  tioeni  inc  all: 
hob,  and  immonse  quantities  of  stock  &fo 


raised  in  them.  The  chief  point  to  remember, 
where  more  than  one  cutting  is  placed  in  a  pot 
or  box,  is  that  immediately  they  are  rooted  they 
should  bo  potted  off.  Many  growers  delay  this 
potting  off  until  the  roots  get  matted  together, 
in  which  case  it  is  impossible  to  part  them  with¬ 
out  causing  considerable  damage.  Good  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities,  and 
plenty  of  coarse  silver-sand  to  keep  it  open,  are 
the  simplest  and  best  compost  for  the  cuttings. 
Pass  tho  soil  through  a  fairly  fine  sieve.  It  is 
important  that  the  soil  be  pressod  firmly  around 
the  base  of  the  cuttings.  If  the  soil  is  fairly 
moist  at  the  time,  no  water  will  be  required  for 
a  day  or  so  ;  after  that  give  the  soil  a  thorough 
watering  with  a  fine- rosed  can,  and  this  may 
then  carry  the  cuttings  through  the  rooting 
process.  Do  not  keep  the  structure  too  warm 
— 40  degs.  to  45  degs.  is  ample— and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month  most  of  tho  cuttings 
should  bo  rooted.  E.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  STOPPING  AND 
TIMING. 

(Is  Reply  to  “  Novice.”) 

Ip  the  plants  of  the  following  varieties  do  not 
break  into  several  shoots  about  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  below  for  stopping  them,  pinching  must 
be  carried  out : 

Japanese. 

When  to  itop  |  Which  bud  to  retain. 
Natural  break  Any  bud*  about  the  end 
of  August 

Natural  break  Second  crown-buds  last 
week  August 
May  10  - 

April  15 
May  IS 
Mid-March 

Natural  break  Second  crown 
April  1ft  Second  crown 
Natural  break  Second  crown 
Early  March  Second  crown 
Natural  break  Second  crown 
It.  Hooper  Pearson  May  41  First  crown 
l.ady  llanham  Natural  break  Second  crown-buds  last 
|  week  August 

l.ady  Byron  Natural  break  Second  crown 

n.vcn’s  Memorial  May  10  First  crown 

Miss  Nellie  I’ockctl  Natural  break  Second  crown 
Sir  II.  Kitchener  .'Ird  week  May  First  crown 
lti-ine  d'Angleterrc  Natural  break  Second  crown 


W.  II  Lincoln 

Ohas.  Davis 

John  Pockctt 
G  J.  Warren 
Master  H  Tucker 
Mrs  II.  Weeks 
Mrs.  Barkley 
Mme.  Carnot 
M  arie  Cal  vat 
Dorothy  Seward 
Mrs  S  C.  Probln 


First  crown 
Second  crown 
First  crown 
First  crown 


vv  Holmes 
William  Seward 
Phi-bus 
Mutual  Friend 
Ylviand  Morel 


Simplicity 

Baron  llirsch 
Chas  11.  Curtis 
Globe  d’Or 
M*  Perfection 


Natural  break  Terminal 
Natural  break  Second  crown 
Natural  break  Second  crown 
Kail  March  Second  crown 
Natural  break  Second  crown 
|  about  last 
August 

jlst  week  April  Second  crown 
Inourved. 


buds 

week 


'Natural  break 
Natural  break 
1st  week  April 
End  March 


Second  crown 
First  crown 
Second  crown 
iSocond  crown 


Cuttings  should  bo  put  in  at  once  or  tho  natural 
break  will  not  be  made  ot  the  time  best  suited 
to  each  sort.— E.  G. 


EXHIBITION  CH R Y8 ANTH EM U MS. 
“H.  VV.,"  p.  520,  asks  for  readers’  experience 
os  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  rooting 
tho  cuttingH  in  late  eummor  or  early  autumn  to 
provide  large  blooms  the  following  season.  I 
have  tried  tho  plan,  but  with  little  succoss. 
Tho  only  apparent  gain  is  that  tho  plants  from 
suoh  cuttings  are  forming  roots  during  a  month 
or  two  which  the  majority  of  growers  waste, 
but  I  have  noted  repeatedly  that  early  cuttings 
do  not  grow  well.  However  strong  ond  pleasing 
they  look  to  the  oye,  soon  after  roots  have 
formod  flower-buds  appoar  and  the  stemB 
become  hardened.  If  this  kind  of  plant  is 
potted  it  will  continue  to  form  roots  and  shoots 
as  well,  whioh  in  their  turn  will  produce  flower- 
buds  prematurely.  This  they  will  do  in  most 
instances  throughout  tho  winter,  so  that  the 
gain  in  time  is  not  real.  When  once  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  plant  gets  hardened  in  tho  young 
state  progress  is  vory  slow.  1  favour  December 
for  rooting  the  cuttings  of  varieties  known  to 
bo  lato  in  forming  flower-buds,  and  the  two 
following  months,  for  tho  mid-season  sorts  - 
that  is,  for  producing  exhibition  blooms. 
During  tho  past  twenty  years  the  new  varieties 
have  boon  obuinod  each  season,  and  1  can 
safely  state  that  in  looking  back  over  that 
period  I  have  obtained  better  blooms  of  the 
novelties  the  same  year  os  purchased  than  after- 
Wrds.'1  Thia^to  my  mind,  is  owing  to  tho  fact 
that  pit'iien  wo:  res/y,  icxtra  attention  to  them, 
because  ne^reT  That  it  is 'a  point  in  favour  of 
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late  striking,  for,  as  “  H.  W.”  remain,.,  the 
nurserymen  are  not  siren  to  letting  out  valuable 
kinds  very  early  in  the  winter  or  spring.  There 
is  much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  their  mode  of 
propagating.  To  obtain  tho  grcatost  number  of 
young  plants  from  one  root  tho  latter  may  be 
subjected  to  a  little  lire-hoat,  and  the  cuttings 
therefrom  are  soft.  These  cuttings  root  quickly 
and  grow  freely,  and  by  the  following  mid¬ 
summer  will  outstrip  those  that  have  been 
struok  in  early  autumn  if  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  only  advantage  of  early  striking 
is  that  wo  aro  able  to  throw  away  tho  old  plants, 
which  seem  to  get  in  one’s  way  after  they  have 
flowered  and  are  cut  down. 

Large  trained  Chrysanthemums  may  bo  ob¬ 
tained  by  rooting  three  or  more  cuttings  in  one 
pot  and  growing  on  as  one  plant,  or  old  stools 
that  proouco  suckers  freely  at  the  base  are 
taken  from  tho  soil,  the  roots  trimmed  and  re¬ 
potted  intact.  In  this  case  the  object  is  to 
form  a  big  bush,  tho  individual  blooms  being  of 
fair  dimensions  only  as  compared  with  exhibi¬ 
tion  flowers.  My  experience  with  tho  latter  is 
that  I  have  invariably 
obtained  the  finest 
blooms  from  plants 
which  have  grown  with¬ 
out  a  check  from  the 
beginning.  Early  cut¬ 
tings  I  have  found, 
except  in  rare  instances, 
will  not  progress  with¬ 
out  forming  premature 
bloom-buds.  There  is 
one  remark  of  “  H.  W.” 
which  seems  somewhat 
startling  ;  that  is,  the 
size  of  certain  varieties 
he  names,  and  if  I  did 
not  think  the  measure¬ 
ment  was  at  fault  I 
would  certainly  alter 
my  views  as  to  tho 
merits  of  striking. 

Emily  Silsbury,  Klen- 
dyke,  Queen  of  the 
Eatlies  R  inches  across 
and  6  irches  deep  ! 

Soleil  d’Octobre  might 
bo  soen  so  large,  but  the 
sizes  of  blooms  aro  very 
dec  iving.  The  flower 
that  obtained  the  uwnrd 
as  premier  bloom  at  t  ho 
recent  Aquarium  shew 
was  one  of  the  varety 
Mrs.  Barkley,  which 
measured  il  inches  by 
7  inches,  and  that  was 
a  giant  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  specimen 
blooms.  Sizes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  always  remind 
me  of  a  friend  who 
invited  mo  to  see  his 
“  More.  Carnot,”  14  in¬ 
ches  across.  On  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  his  pet  did  Mistletoe  on  Apple 

n»t  appear  worth  the 
journey  to  seo,  ho  was 
f  >rcod  to  admit  tint  l:e  had  spread  out  tho 
florets  and  measured  from  tip  to  tip. 

Growkr. 

OhryaanthemuK  Jeanne  Delates. — 
Is  there  a  richer  dark  purple  Chrysanthemum 
than  the  above?  If  to  I  am  unacquainted  with 
it.  Those  who  grow  graceful  sorts  for  cutting 
know  its  value,  a  vase  tastefully  filled  with  its 
skaggy  blooms  having  a  charming  appearance. 
One  may  now  inspect  a  great  many  collections 
without  seeing  a  plant  of  Jeanne  Delaux.  It  is 
not  one  of  tho  most  robust  growers,  which  per¬ 
haps  accounts  for  its  partial  disappearance.  If 
tho  plants  aro  pinchea  irt  March  and  potted  in 
good  loamy  c. impost  they  will  grow  into  nice 
serviceable  bushes,  a  dozen  or  so  plants,  if  little 
or  no  disbudding  is  done,  furnishing  a  most  use¬ 
ful  lot  of  flowers.  A  good  bloom  used  to  tell 
on  the  exhibition  table  years  ago. — J. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Mease.— I  notioe  In  your 
'•Me  of  Dec.  IS  that  Mme.  Carnot  and  G.  J.  Warren  have 
not  don  s  so  well  as  Mrs.  Mease.  All  three  havc^dqne 
Equally  well  with  me.  G.  J.  Warren  was  one  of  tie  most 
™'»iiU>ul  in  my  collection.  Qlfroj  1  W'ljitt  Pophfcn  aa4 
Vlviand  Morel  have  also  been  very  fine.— E.  G.  OTtsfct- 
"oon,  Elmhurst,  The  Mount,  Shrewsbury. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

DRIED  FLOWERS. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  flowers  in 
'  the  garden  ore  plentiful,  we  have  some  that  by 
:*.ot  a  few  aro  little  appreciated  when  they 
appoar.  It  may  be  that  theabundance  of  blossoms 
to  be  seen  on  overy  hand  makes  one  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  that  these,  which  one  sometimes 
hears  callod  “gauze”  and  “Foam”  flowers, 
and  “dried”  or  everlasting  blossoms,  aro  not 
|  sufficiently  showy  in  one  s  garden.  When 
summer  days  are  past,  and  autumn  has  given 
place  to  winter,  it  is  surprising  how  one  comes 
to  regard  even  the  commonest  flowers.  With 
|  altered  conditions  we  look  at  them  very 
|  differently’,  and  theso  dried  blossoms  if  they 
have  been  carefully  gathered  and  kept  fill  a 
!  niche  in  the  house  when  other  flowers  aro  not 
available  in  any  quantity. 

The  Bhodanthes,  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  in  spring,  are  delightful 
for  pots  in  tho  house  in  May,  anil  their  blooms 


tree  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  (See  paije  MU.) 


of  pink  and  silver,  if  gathered  when  half 
!  expanded,  list  much  longor  preserved  and  dried 
I  than  if  left  on  the  plants  until  the  leaves  have 
I  decayed.  Tho  simplest  way  is  to  pass  a  very 

fino  wire  through  them  and  out  off  the  foliage, 

which  is  too  frail  to  be  of  any  use  when  the 
drying  is  finished.  Blooms  thus  gathered  when 
half  open  retain  their  colour  much  longer  than 
those  permitted  to  remain  till  the  foliage  has 
decayed.  In  the  Oypsophilas  we  have  most 
useful  plants.  G.  paniculate  is  so  popular 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  is  enough  to 
recall  to  mind  the  great  bushes  of  bloom.  The 
flowe  s  are  very  small,  white,  borne  in  panicles, 
willowy  or  foamy,  as  some  people  call  them— 
expressions  that  are  not  at  all  wide  of  the  mark 
There  is  another  sort  with  a  trailing  or  drooping 
habit,  but  it  is  not  used  so  much.  Oypsophila 
blossoms  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  fully 
open.  The  small,  narrow  leaves  which  surround 
the  branches  will  quickly  die,  but  the  flowers 
themselves,  though  contracting  a  little,  will 
remain  gpod  for  a  year.  They  are  pretty  and 
Jigh'.fa^sgfuRed  with  out-flowers  like  Poppies, 


.  Peas,  for  which  they  are 
Sifter.  Some  of  the  Statices,  too,  par¬ 


take  somewhat  of  the  gauze  like  conditions,  the 
blooms  having  a  purplish  cast,  and  these  last 
for  a  long  time  when  cut.  One  of  tho  best  is 
S.  latifolia.  Bjth  those  are  hardy  peronnials, 
and  like  a  soil  that  is  warm  and  sandy.  They 
will  not  thrive  in  a  damp,  sunless  position,  but 
if  grown  where  the  sun  can  reach  them,  and 
mulched  occasionally,  they  multiply  quickly 
and  bloom  profusely  each  year.  In  tho  severest 
winters  all  the  protection  they  need  is  a  little 
leaf  soil  or  old  manure  round  the  crowns.  A 
bed  of  Oypsophilas  planted  some  three  or  tour 
)  ears  ago  has  the  past  season  provided  me  with 
an  armful  of  foamy  blossoms,  which,  bunched 
together  with  Statioe,  form  an  interesting 
basket  in  a  corner  of  my  dining-room. 

One  cannot  say  of  the  Helichrysumsthat  they 
are  lacking  in  colour,  as  in  the  early  autumn 
tlioy  provide  many  showy  blossoms  in  the 
borders,  but  few  understand  how  to  properly 
preparo  them  for  winter.  Almost  invariably 
those  who  grow  them  for  tho  first  time  with  the 
intention  Wf  having  the  flowers  for  baskets  and 
vases  in  winter  leave  them  too  long  on  the 
plants,  until  they  aro  quite  open,  and  thus  it 
comes  about  in  the  drying  that  they  expand  a 
little  more,  until  sometimes  the  centres  of  the 
flowers  dron  out.  The  best  time  to  cut  them 
is  when  half  opened,  wiring  them  at  once,  as 
by  so  doing  one  is  assured  of  their  lasting. 
I  always  reserve  room  in  one  of  my  borders 
where  Eryngiums  can  bo  grown,  os  they  dry  off 
and  mix  well  with  other  dried  blooms.  lliere 
is,  for  instance,  E.  alpinum,  with  metallic  blue 
flowers  ;  planum,  with  small  dark  blue  flowers 
freely  produced  ;  and  amethystinum,  one  of  the 
finost  of  the  species,  whilst  gigantoum  makes  a 
handsome  border  plant.  Eryngiums  will  grow 
in  any  light  soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  March 
or  April.  Aerocliniums,  too,  are  pretty,  and 
add  variety  where  it  is  needed.  The  brightest 
of  all  our  dried  “  flowers  "  is  perhaps  the  showy 
l’hysalis,  which  can  bo  increased  rapidly  by 
division  of  tho  roots,  and  in  onrly  autumn 
affords  numerous  pods  of  orange-scarlet,  like  so 
many  bells,  from  which  they  have  derived  the 
name  of  Winter  Cherry.  Tho  flowers  are  of 
little  importance  ;  it  is  lire  fruit,  those  peculiar 
ippendages  which,  when  the  stalk  is  cut,  dry 
oli  and  give  a  warmth  to  a  bunch  of  dried 
blossoms.  The  variety  1\  Alkekengi  is  fairly 
well  known,  but  tho  best  sort  is  Franchetti, 
whose  calyces  aro  larger  and,  if  anything,  of  a 
more  decided  colour.  Lkaim'Rmt. 


Achimenes — A  moist,  close  atmosphere 
is  best  for  tho  cultivation  of  Achimenoe,  plants 
that  with  many  are  looked  upon  as  too  high 
class  for  them  to  attempt ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
faot,  they  may  be  grown,  arid  successfully,  too, 
iii  an  ordinary  greenhouse  during  the  summer, 
and  what  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  is  wanted 
in  February  and  March  when  the  tubers  are 
starting  into  growth  At  that  time  of  tho  year, 
when  seed  sowing  and  propagation  under  gloss 
are  going  on,  no  one  need  fear  any  difficulty  in 
growing  theso  beautiful  flowers,  and  1  venture 
to  say  that  he  who  can  grow  Tuberous 
Begonias  can  grow  Achimenes,  for  tho  treat¬ 
ment  thev  need  in  their  early  career  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical.  Tho  propagating  pir.  in  the 
greenhouse,  which  is  brought  into  requisition  in 
the  spring  for  tender  seedlings,  etc.,  is  just  the 
place  in  which  to  start  them,  and  they  may  bo 
grown  in  pots  or  pans  and  baskets.  I  prefer  the 
two  latter,  so  that  at  flowering  time  they  may 
be  hung  from  the  sash-bars,  as  so  cultivated 
their  beauty,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  seen, 
whereas  if  in  po.s  on  a  stage  it  generally  occurs 
that  they  come  into  contact  with  other  pots, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Achimenes.  The 
tubers  should  be  started  in  baf  mould,  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre,  or  some  other  similar  light  material, 
using  for  potting  turfy  soil,  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  If  grown  in  baskets  place 
the  tubers  all  round,  so  that  at  tho  blooming 
season  little  of  the  framework  will  be  seen  for 
flo  were. — Lka  h  rRST. 


W  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  "  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  offer 
each  week  a  cojty  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
“  English-,  Flower  Garden  ”  to  the  sender  oj 
the  most  useful  or  interesting  letter  or  short 
deficit  I  intbliihett  |  fctir’e  -u  week’s  issue. 
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to  make  it  adhere  to  the  seedlings.  It 
iry,  hot  weather  when  these  pests  are  the 
most  troublesome  ;  the  early  and  late  sowings 
escape  them  generally.  Good  ground  is  io- 
quired  for  producing  the  best  Turnips,  as  unlets 
they  grow  quickly  they  are  stringy  and  hot, 
and  fit  only  for  flavouring. 

As  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable  in 
winter  Turnips  are  best  drawn  from  the  ground 
as  required.  It  is  ooly  thore  that  have  become 


variety.  Red  Globe  is  a  new  selection,  fine  for  enougu 
maincrop  and  exhibition.  Scarlet  Perfection,  I  is  in 
Veitch's  Red  Globe,  and  Criterion  are  all  of  the 
red  or  coloured -skinned  varieties,  and  good  for 
maincrop.  Of  the  oblong  shaped,  White  Gem, 

Jersey  Navet,  and  Long  White  may  be  named, 
but  these  are  the  favourites  only  of  a  few,  and 
are  not  so  freely  grown  as  the  round  varieties. 

The  Baine  remarks  apply  also  to  the  yellow- 
fleshed  Turnips,  though  these  have  a  value  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  provide  unagree¬ 
able  cha  -ge.  Orange  Jelly,  All  the  Year 
Vound,  and  Perfection,  the  last  a  particularly 
handsome  variety,  are  the  best.  The  foregoing 
will  provide  a  selection  to  suit  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  and  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
succulent  roots  fortnightly  sowings  must  be 
made  from  March  until  August.  For  use  in 
August,  September,  and  October  there  is  no 
better  Turnip  than  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  an  old 
but  well-tried  sort.  A  north  border  supplies 
just  the  position  for  summer  crops.  vVith 
winter  Turnips  some  care  and  forethought  must 
be  exercised.  They  are  easily  sown  too  late  or 
too  early  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  grower. 

No  one  date  could  be  named  to  suit  all  seasons 
alike.  It  is  not  wise  to  depend  on  one  sowing 


TURNIPS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

To  supply  edible  Turnips  all  the  year  round  is 
by  no  means  easy,  for  they  are  subject  to  so 
many  enemies  in  their  earlier  stages  that  failure 


Turnip  Extra  Early  Milan. 


full-grown  that  need  be  stored,  and  this  should 
be  in  a  cool  place.  Garden  Turnips,  unlike  the 
.'Swedish  field  roots,  soon  start  into  growth 
when  under  cover.  They  may  he  placed  in 
shallow  heaps  in  the  garden,  covered  with  straw 
and  soil,  or  stored  in  a  cool  shed.  Outdoors, 
when  spring  comes  round,  Turnips  grow  quickly. 
The  succulent  tops  may  be  used,  and  are  much 
appreciated  as  a  green  vegetable,  but  the  roots 


Turnip  Yellow  Hutch, 


is  common.  Turnips  may  be  said  to  bo  one  of 
the  quiokest  of  the  spring  vegetables  to  mature, 
for  from  the  time  of  sowing  until  they  are  ready 
for  pulling- is  but  a  few  weeks,  given  favourable 
weathor.  At  the  same  time  no  crop  is  so  easily 
spoilt,  for  sown  only  a  few  days  too  soon  the 
whole  would  bo  rendered  useless,  because  they 
so  quickly  run  to  seed.  There  are  two  causes 
that  may  easily  account  for  failure,  both  due  to 
the  weather.  Bright  sunshine  and  drying 
winds  make  the  soil  dry  quickly  when  roughly 
laid  up  during  the  winter.  Seed  sowing  can  in 
some  seasons  be  conducted  easily  enough  in 
February,  the  ground  being  friable  Then 
again  it  may  be  very  wet  from  heavy  rains  or 
snow,  and  seed  time  may  threaten  to  leave  the 
grower  in  dire  straits,  because  no  seeds  can  be 
sown.  Fine  woather  and  a  beautiful  working 
seed-bed  allure  the  sower  into  getting  his  Turnip 
seeds  in,  because,  maybe,  it  will  rain,  and  thus 
a  chance  is  lost.  In  wet  springs  anxiety  arises 
because  no  work  can  lie  none,  and  make-shift 
mothodsare  inventedtostealachance.  Old  hands 
say  that  there  is  gain  in  waiting  for  a  proper 
opportunity.  Young  gardeners  grow  weary  of 
waiting,  and  sometimes  without  occasion  give 
themselves  unnecessary  trouble.  Whatever  the 
weather  may  bo,  never  sow  Turnips  before  the 
first  week  of  March,  for  no  matter  how  favour¬ 
able  the  growth  may  appear  it  will  end  in 
wholesale  deception.  From  the  7th  to  the 
12th  of  March,  weather  permitting,  is  a  very 
good  time  for  a  first  sowing,  and  a  sunny  border 
should  be  chosen,  drawing  shallow  drills 
12  Inches  apart.  The  F.arly  Milan,  of  which 
there  are  red  and  white-skinnod  formB,  is  the 
best  for  the  first  sowing,  and  a  second  small 
sowing  may  ho  mode  later,  but  beyond  this  it  is 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  have  recently  seen  several  questions  asked  in 
the  columns  of  Gardening  Im.ust rated  about 
gardening  for  profit.  The  persons  who  generally 
ask  for  information  on  the  matter  are  either 
those  who  wish  to  become  market  gardeners  or 
those  who,  having  some  spare  space,  desire  to 


turn  it  to  profitable  account,  and  I  hope  my 
remarks  may  prove  equally  useful  to  both.  In 
the  first  place,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  proximity  of  a  good 
market,  your  own  personal  experience  and 
energy,  etc.  These  may  appear  small  matters 
to  some,  but  it  is  only  by  strict  attention  to 
minute  details  that  market  gardening  can  ever 
bo  made  to  pay.  The  following  crope  have  done 
l>est  with  me  :  Potatoes,  especially  early  ones, 
always  bring  a  good  return,  as  they  nre  dug  up 


before  the  wet  weather  of  July  ami  August  set* 


useful  during  winter  and  early  spring.  With  ; 
mild  winter  autumn-sown  Lettuces  bring  a  fai 


Turnip  I-org  White  Meanx, 


for  winter.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
first  week  in  September  is  a  good  time  to  choose 
for  winter  sowings,  having  ground  in  good  tilth 
and  clean.  The  Green-top  Six-Weeks,  Chirk 
Castle  Black  Stone,  Green-top  White,  and  All 
tho  Year  Round  are  eaoh  good  for  this  season. 

For  the  larger  kinds,  and,  indeed,  for  any 
except  the  Early  Milan,  a  distance  of  1.7  inches 
ought  to  lie  allowed  between  the  rows,  and  from 
0  inches  to  a  foot,  according  to  the  variety,  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow 
Turnips  to  become  crowded  in  the  bed,  whether 
sown  in  drills  or  broadcast.  The  latter  is  often 
adopted  for  winter  Turnips,  and  answers  very 
well  if  the  ground  is  clean  and  they  are  thinned 
early.  It  is  not  so  suitable  for  any  other  sea¬ 
son,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  with  tho  hoe.  It  often  happens 
that  birds  find  and  pull  up  the  seeds  just  as 
they  emerge  from  the  soil,  especially  so  in 
spring.  Chaffinches  are  tho  dread  of  the  gar- 


Turnip  Golden  Ball. 


Turnip  Chirk  Cattle  Black  Stone. 


denor,  and  unloss  fish-nets  are  suspended  just 
clear  of  the  soil  they  soon  clear  out  the  first 

advisable 


return,  otherwise  they  require  protection  from. 


spring  sowing.  It  is,  therefore, 

El’s  to  fix  up  the  nets  as  soon  as  the  seeds  severe  frost.  8t 
ut  in.  For  the  Turnip-fly,  soot,  lime,  knd(  fwcod,  au  Rhut 
sweepings  are  the  best  antidMOtySppluih;  Cpr.rrfltrwa,  .but 
thoso  in  the  early  morning,  when  there  is  dew  Ws"«neB  Very  on 
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Ihose  two  vegetables  lias  been  already  explained 
in  the  columns  of  Gardening,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  by  me.  I  have  now  briefly  mentioned 
the  most  profitable  kinds  of  vegetables  to  grow 
for  the  market,  and  should  this  article  prove 
useful  I  will  on  an- the  r  occasion  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  flower  and  fruit  growing  for  profit. 

Market  Gardener. 


yUIOK  GRI  (WING  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Jt  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  time  comes 
to  plant  out  the  Autumn  Giant  types  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers  to  give  the  Bupply  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  plants  is  blind.  I  have  ex- 
jierienced  this  very  often.  The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  when  this  is  found  out  the  grower 
finds  ho  has  scarcely  any  plants  to  go  into  the 
permanent  quarters.  It  is  then  too  late  to  sow 
those  kinds  again,  seeing  they  would  not  be  for¬ 
ward  enough  to  heart  in.  The  question  then 
arises  what  to  do.  Frequently  one  is  not  in  a 
position  to  purchase  more  plants,  and  to  go 
without,  one  cannot,  seeing  this  crop  is  a  most 
important  one,  coming  in  after  Leans,  Peas, 
etc.,  are  over.  To  rely  on  early  winter  Broccoli 
is  not  wise,  as  this  crop  is  very  uncertain. 
Some  may  say  why  not  fall  back  on  May-sown 
Early  London  and  Walcheren  ?  These,  too,  I 
have  found  just  as  bad  at  planting  time  early  in 
July.  To  meet  both  of  these  (Hlficultios  this 
year  I  resolved  to  try  how  late  the  small  quick¬ 
growing  kinds  could  be  sown,  so  as  to  give  nice 
even-sized  heads  during  the  last  two  months 
in  the  year.  Having  a  pinch  of  seed  of  Veitch'e 
Extra  Early  by  me,  I  sowed  it  on  July  17th  on 
a  south  border,  shading  it  till  the  seedlings 
appeared.  Hero  the  plants  grew  rapidly. 
When  strong  enough  these  were  planted  out  on 
a  south  border,  thinking  they  would  not  suffer 
from  frost  so  much  as  in  the  open  when  heart¬ 
ing  in.  Through  the  weather  being  so  open 
they  grow  fast,  and  I  began  cutting  nice  hoods 
in  three  months  from  sowing,  and  ten  days  later 
the  heads  were  really  fine,  about  as  big  oh  a 
large  teacup.  The  supply  was  kept  up  for 
several  weeks.  These  small  sorts  can  bo  planted 
1  fo  t  apart  each  way,  and  when  on  land  in 
good  condition  the  heads  come  largo  enough. 
Added  to  this,  you  get  almost  as  much  oatable 
material  os  from  the  large- hearting  kinds,  and 
the  flavour  of  theao  is  much  superior,  not  being 
so  strong.  For  late  use  in  small  gardens  the 
early  kinds  can  be  recommended,  and  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  sheltered  spots  to  come  in  very  late 
where  the  large  ones  cannot  be  grown. 

J.  Crook. 


OLD  l\  NEW  TOMATOES. 

The  newer  varieties  of  Tomatoes  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  older  sorts  so  far  as  flavour, 
size,  and  symmetry  are  concerned,  but  few  of 
the  newer  kinds  can  surpass  the  older  ones  for 
hoavy  cropping.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
smooth,  round  fruits  of  the  Perfection  type  the 
corrugated  sorts  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and, 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  are  but  little 
grown  now.  I  was  at  ono  lime  a  large  grower 
of  these  wrinkled  kinds,  and  although  long  since 
discarded,  I  still  remember  the  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  that  such  varieties  as  Large  Red,  Con¬ 
queror,  and  Orangefield  used  to  yield.  Having 
once  given  them  up,  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  think  of  reintroducing  them  even  if  I  had 
wished  to  do  so,  for  the  superior  appearance, 
quality,  and  flavour  of  the  newer  and  rounder 
Kinds  proved  irresistible,  and  the  wiinkled  sorts 
would  not  have  again  been  countenanced 
Among  the  newer  kinds  wo  have  some  very  fine 
eropiiers,  of  which  Frogmore  Selected,  Up-to- 
date,  Hackwood  Park,  and  Conference  ore  a  few 
notable  examples,  but  1  maintain  that  they  do 
not  surpass  the  corrugated  and  older  sorts  in 
this  particular,  while  many  others  do  not  equal 
them.  Taken  individually,  somo  of  the  nowor 
sorts  show  a  great  advance  in  point  of  size,  but 
I  do  not  care  for  large,  bloated-looking  fruits, 
and  much  prefer  medium-sized  specimens  for 
general  purposes.  Coming  to  symmetry,  here 
again  there  is  an  immense  improvement,  and 
preBont  day  varieties  aro  in  every  way  infinitely 
superior  to  the  wrinkled  sorts  that  were  in 
cultivation  twenty  or  more  yoars  ago.  ^As 
regards  flavour,  there  is  a  decided  advanafq 
many  people  who  would)  indt  i  Atxdirie  time 


fruits  of  the  more  acid  and  older  sorts  greatly 
relish  the  newer  and  sweeter  kinds  that  now 
find  favour  with  most  growers.  For  outdoor 
cultivation  I  have  found  none  to  fruit  with 

Kiater  freedom  and  to  be  so  satisfactory  as 
x ton’s  Open  Air.  W. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Greens  and  aphides.  —  Aphides  are 
eiving  trouble  this  season,  particularly  among 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Hero  and  there  plants  less 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  the  rest  entirely 
covered  with  aphides,  which  also  infest  the 
sprouts  up  the  stems  and  render  them  unfit  for 
use,  have  been  observed.  A  few  sharp  frosts 
would,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  these  plagues. 
In  the  case  of  sickly  greens  stricken  with 
aphides  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  them  up  and 
burn  them. 

The  white  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 
— The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  very  valuable 
winter  vegetable,  and  the  whito  variety  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  pink-skinned 
sort,  as  the  tubers  are  much  more  smooth  in 
outline,  and  there  is  far  less  waste  in  preparing 
for  table.  In  seasons  when  other  root  crops  are 
scarce  a  good  supply  of  these  is  most  acceptable. 
The  tubers  should  bo  planted  on  deeply-culti¬ 
vated,  well-enriched  soil,  and  have  plenty  of 
space  to  develop.  The  rows  should  be  3  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  ‘J  feet.  The  tubers  are 
best  left  in  the  soil  until  wanted  for  use.  As 
theso  tubers  are  at  their  best  from  <  hristmas  to 
April,  they  fill  a  gap  at  a  time  when  good  vege¬ 
tables  are  somewhat  scarce.— -James  Groom, 
Goitjjorl. 

Asparagus — Whilst  in  large  gardens 
Asparagus  is  usually  well  grown,  in  many  small 
gardens  it  is  too  rarely  seen  in  good  condition 
Generally  the  old  method  prevails  of  planting 
in  beds  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  yoars 
under  the  heavy  soiling  conditions  so  common 
with  the  bed  system  elevates  the  crowns  so 
high  that  not  only  do  they  soon  suffer  from 
drought,  but  the  roots  at  the  sides  get  cut  off 
hard  oy  tho  spade  in  trimming  down  the  sides, 
are  exposed  to  the  air  and  debarred  from 
extending  into  the  adjoining  soil.  Very  seldom 
do  we  see  a  good  breadth  planted  on  tho  flat, 
which  is  much  the  best,  especially  whore  the 
soil  has  been  deeply  worked  and  well  manured 
prior  to  planting.  Where  tho  subsoil  is  of  a 
poor,  gravelly  nature,  it  is  well  to  throw  out 
several  inches  of  it  from  tho  bottom  of  each 
trench  as  the  deep  working  proceeds,  replacing 
it  with  fresh  good  soil  and  the  contents  of  a  heap 
of  well-decayed  garden  r  fuse,  if  such  he  at 
disposal.  Preparing  ground  well  for  Asparagus, 
a  crop  that  it  is  intended  to  leave  for  many 
yiars,  is  amply  repaid  later  when,  with  yoars, 
growth  becomes  very  strong,  as  then  the  weight 
of  the  produce  is  much  heavier. 

Aphis-Infested  vegetables.— Nearly  nil  the 
winter  Greens  ot  every  kind  In  my  Harden  are  lieini; 
ruined  by  a  blight,  something  like  the  xreen  fly  In  form, 
hut  of  a  slate  colour.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  as  a  remedy  1— K.  W.  M. 

[Although  aphis  has  been  more  or  less  trouble¬ 
some  this  year,  yours  is  the  worst  case  we  have 
met  with,  aod  we  fear  there  is  not  much  beyond 
the  weather— frost  and  rain— that  will  afford 
you  an  effective  remedy.  Tho  curled  nature  of 
tho  vegetable  foliage,  and  the  compactness  of 
tho  Brussels  Sprouts  in  their  growth,  render  it 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  effect  a  clear¬ 
ance,  and  an  insecticide  sprayed  over  tho  plants 
would  taint  them.  We  should  strip  off  as  much 
of  tho  outer  foliago  as  can  be  spared,  and  dust 
tho  upper  and  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 
Sprouts  with  dry  soot.  This  will  easily  wash 
off  again,  and  the  bitterness  imparted  would 
make  them  distasteful  to  the  aphides  and  prob¬ 
ably  starve  them  out.  This  must  be  put  on  while 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  make  it  adhere  to 
the  leaves.  Dry  lime  might  answer  a  similar 
purpose,  but  this,  if  new,  would  bo  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  by  washing.  Both  would  be 
harmless  and  leave  no  taint  in  the  vegetables, 
but  of  insecticides  we  cannot  name  any  that 
would  be  freo  from  this  objection.  The  advent 
of  frost  and  heavy  rains  will  effect  a  better 
riddance  than  anything  else,  but  in  the  meantime 
apply  lime  or  soot  to  those  kinds  required  for 
es.r'yxir  present  use.  Heavy  rains  will  wash  off 
tei  W1)  the  flavour  will  not  suffer.  ]  (J  [\J  |\/ 1 
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Conservatory.  — A  fow  Orange-troee  in 
blossom  and  fruit  will  add  fragrance  and  colour 
to  the  house.  From  modern  gardens  the  Orange 
has  disappeared,  and  from  many  places  the 
Camellias  also  have  goue.  The  fashion  now  is 
to  grow  large  numbers  of  one  kind  of  plant. 
No  attempt  is  made,  as  in  the  old  days,  to 
grow  as  much  variety  as  possible.  This  has 
some  advantages,  but  it  is  wanting  in  interest. 
A  house  full  of  Tree-Carnations  at  this  season 
is  delightful,  and  by  concentrating  one’s  efforts 
upon  two  or  three  families  they  t.rc  no  doubt 
better  done.  Azaleas  aro  not  grown  to  speci¬ 
men  sizo  in  large  gardens  to  anything  like  the 
numbers  they  were  yoars  ago.  No  doubt  many 
thousands  are  imported  annually,  but  tho 

Sreator  part  of  them  is  sold  in  towns  for  room 
ecoration,  and  disappears  when  they  have  done 
flowering.  Very  few  of  thoEe  who  buy  Azaleas 
and  other  plants  in  flower  manage  to  keep  them 
long.  White  Azaleas  are  now  in  blossom,  and 
will  be  useful  both  in  the  conservatory  and  in 
the  rooms.  Genista  fragraus  in  large  bushes, 
planted  in  the  borders  of  a  large  house  and 
pruned  in  close  after  flowering,  will  now  bo 
grand  pyramids  of  goldon  blossoms,  or  it  may 
bo  grown  in  pots.  But  this  is  one  of  tho  plants 
that  delights  in  hard  pruning,  and  will  flower 
well  under  ordinary  culture,  and  the  flowers  aro 
fragrant.  A  few  plants  may  bo  brought  in  from 
the  stove,  including  Poinsettias,  Begonias  of 
various  kinds,  and  anything  which  can  be 
spared.  Most  plants  when  in  bloom  will  last 
longer  iu  a  temperature  of  50  .legs,  or  55  degs. 
than  in  the  moist,  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
stove.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
moving  largo  specimon  Eucharis  LilieB  to  tho 
conservatory  when  in  flower.  These  and  other 
stove  or  warm-house  plants  can  be  taken  back 
before  any  harm  happens  to  them.  Dendro- 
biums,  Cypripediums,  and  other  Orchids  will 
do  quite  well  in  the  conservatory  when  in 
flower.  Liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  may  be 

Siven  once  a  week  to  all  plants  approaching  the 
owoiing  stage.  Continue  to  take  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  fast  as  strong  cuttings  can 
be  obtained.  Those  cuttings  rooted  should  be 
grown  in  a  cool,  light  structure  to  koep  them 
sturdy  and  robust. 

Stove  — Take  advantage  of  bad  weather  to 
clear  out  all  insect  posts.  Vaporising  with 
nicotine  will  destroy  thripa  and  aphides,  and 
some  of  the  largest  mealy-bug  will  drop,  but 
tho  small  insects  and  eggs  seem  to  escape,  and 
it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  sponge  and  soft-soap 
or  Fir-tree  oil,  and  go  carefully  over  every  part 
of  tho  plant,  and  whenever  a  new  plant  is 
introduced  from  any  other  collection  watch  it 
very  carefully  f  ir  several  weeks  to  see  if  the 
insects  make  their  appea'anco.  In  this  way  it 
is  possiblo  to  keop  this  disagreeable  pest  away. 
But  if  it  gets  thoroughly  established  in  a  stove 
spraying  alone  will  scarcely  get  rid  of  it 
without  a  thorough  cleansing  ami  repainting  of 
tho  house.  The  scarlet  Passion-flower  (P.  prin¬ 
t-ops)  produces  its  flowers  in  clusters,  which  nang 
down  when  the  plant  is  trained  on  the  rool. 
This  should  bo  in  every  stove  whore  flowers  aro 
required  in  winter,  though  it  is  of  no  use  for 
cutting.  Ipomica  lforsfulluc  is  another  bright 
winter -flowering  climber,  though  the  flowers 
only  last  ono  day.  Frosh  blossoms  open  every 
morning.  When  planted  out  in  a  well-drained 
border  it  grows  anu  flowers  freely.  If  the  stove 
is  rather  lofty,  sa y  8  foot  from  the  top  of  the 
pit,  Musi  Cavendislii  will  form  a  grand  object 
in  the  centre  of  tho  house.  1  have  had  clusters 
of  fruit  weighing  sixty  pounds  from  a  plant 
growing  in  the  centro  of  a  warm-house,  and 
after  the  old  fruiting  stem  was  removed  and  the 
pit  filled  with  frosh  soil,  and  a  strong  sucker 
planted,  a  fresh  cluster  could  be  obtained 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  planting.  To 
do  Musas  well  bottom-heat  is  necessary,  and  a 
night  temperature  of  65  degs.,  with  occasional 
dosos  of  liquid  manure. 

Renovating  exhausted  Vines.  — 
When  Vines,  either  from  deeply  rooting  in  a 
sour,  badly  drained  border  or  from  over-orop- 
ping,  get  into  a  bad  state  it  is  useless  to  drift 
on,  on  the  same  old  lines.  There  is-  nothing  so 
demoralising  to  a  gardener  as  this.  The  Vines 
need  e  chsuge'  rtf  1  treatment.  If  the  weakness 
:^fi^j»|-^og  pevj^rjcj^^g,  ^>h  top-dressing, 
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combined  with  lighter  cropping  will  put 
things  right  again  ;  but  if  the  rootB  have  run 
down  into  the  subsoil  there  is  no  chance  for 
them  but  lifting  and  shortening  them  and 
remaking  a  part  of  the  border,  say  7  feet  or 
8  feet  of  it;  the  remainder  can  be  attended  to 
when  the  roots  reach  the  outside  of  the  new 
border.  It  is  a  mistake  to  crop  Vine  borders 
with  anything  in  the  way  of  flowers  or  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  Vine  roots  are  driven  down  for 
moisture,  and  then  shauking  ensues  Far 
better  give  the  borders  an  annual  dressing  of 
rich  old  turf,  with  a  few  bones  or  bone-meal. 
Has  anyone  tried  basic  slag  on  Vine  borders  ? 
From  w.iat  I  have  seen  of  its  notion  it  will,  I 
think,  bo  found  useful  for  Vines. 

Making  hot-beda.— Now  that  we  are 
about  entering  a  new  year,  with  the  days 
rapidly  lengthening,  there  is  more  vigour  in 
vegetation,  and  all  early  crops  may  be  started 
in  hot-beds  made  of  leaves  and  stable-manure  in 

anal  parts,  thoroughly  shaken  to  pieces  and 
ended.  The  advantage  of  using  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  leaves  with  the  manure  in  hot- bod 
making  is  that  the  heat  will  be  steadier,  and 
the  bed  may  be  planted  nearly  as  soon  as  made. 
The  best  time  for  those  who  must  depend  upon 
stable-manure  to  bo  obtained  only  in  small 
quantities  to  make  up  hot-beds  is  the  middle  or 
end  of  February.  This  refers  only  to  those  of 
limited  means.  Where  the  leaveB  and  manure 
are  available  in  large  quantities  beds  may  be 
made  up  now  for  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Asparagus, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  raising  seedlings  of 
various  kiuds.  A  hot-bed  to  be  of  any  use  for 
early  forcing  should  not  be  loss  than  4  feet  to 
4  feet  0  inches  high,  and  a  foot  larger  all  round 
than  the  frame. 

Window  gardening.  —  When  cold 
weather  seta  in  and  the  frost  is  likely  to  enter 
the  room,  move  the  plants  from  the  windows. 
Cover  with  paper  at  night,  and  keep  all  plants 
rather  drior  at  the  roots,  using  tho  sponge  and 
a  little  soapy  water  to  refresh  tho  foliage  as 
often  as  time  can  be  found  for  the  work.  Erica 
Wilmoreana  is  nicely  in  bloom  now.  Roman 
Hyaoinths  aro  flowering  freely.  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  should  have  a  light  position  and  the  loss 
of  water  from  evaporation  made  good  as  re¬ 
quired.  Clumps  of  Snowdrops  potted  up  from 
the  borders  aro  showing  flower- buds. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Thoso  who  want 
plenty  of  early  flowers  for  cutting  should  plant 
Doronicums  freely,  especially  the  early-flowering 
kinds.  If  good  clumps  are  lifted  and  potted  or 
placed  in  boxes,  the  flowers  will  come  early 
under  glass  without  forcing.  Market  growers 
that  grow  these  largely  find  it  pays  to  fill  a  house 
with  them,  lifting  the  clumps  with  balls,  and 
setting  them  on  the  borders.  After  flowering 
the  plants  can  be  divided  and  set  out  again. 
Among  the  now  hardy  plants  that  may  prove 
useful  for  cutting,  Chrysanthemum  lati  folium 
“Triumph”  has  a  larger  flower  and  dwarfer 
habit  than  the  old  form.  Coreopsis  El  Dorado 
has  a  stouter  stalk  than  grandillora,  which  it 
otherwise  resembles.  Erigcron  Coulteri  is  a 
useful  white  companion  to  E  speciosus,  and  both 
are  good  for  outting.  Gypsophila  repens  mons- 
brosa  and  Lupinus  arborous  Snow-white,  a 
form  of  tho  Tree  Lupine,  will  make  good  bordor 
plants.  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba,  a  white  variety 
of  a  useful  hardy  plant,  the  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
is  best  raised  from  seeds,  and  we  deem  it  advis¬ 
able  to  sow  a  few  seeds  every  spring,  so  as  to 
always  have  young  plants  coming  on,  as  wo 
often  lose  older  plants  in  winter.  Tho  Roses 
that  were  planted  early  in  November  are  getting 
established.  Having  occasion  to  lift  a  plant 
that  was  transplanted  early,  wo  found  new 
roots  forming.  This  shows  the  advantage  of 
early  planting,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  oarly  planting  of  cuttings.  Rut  this  season 
hat  been  favourable  for  root  formation,  as  the 
Boll  has  been  so  warm.  Thore  has  been  rain 
•nough  to  moisten  the  soil,  but  not  enough  to 
chill  it. 

Fruit  garden.— The  woather  has  been 
very  suitable  for  the  routine  work  of  the  fruit 
garden.  Any  root-pruning  remaining  to  be 
done  should  have  attention  at  onoe.  It  will  be 
an  advantage  to  work  in  a  little  fresh  loam  for 
the  roots  to  work  into  when  they  make  a  now 
start.  Half-inch  bones  or  bone-meal  are  useful 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Thope^rees  which 
have  borne  a  heavy  orop  should  havrt  a 
dressing  ef  good  uianure:'  Itr  pVnjlkolc.  P.* 


trees  on  walls,  if  the  spurs  are  crowded  remove 
some  of  the  oldest.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  saw,  smooth  the  wounds  over  with  a 
Bharp  knife,  and  if  the  wounds  are  large  rub  a 
little  Stockholm  tar  over  them  to  keep  out  the 
damp  and  exclude  tho  air.  Hot  lime- wash  is 
always  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  largo  branches  with 
a  brush.  This  takes  time,  but  the  benefits  are 
great.  Keep  Strawberries  clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  and,  if  not  yet  top-dressod  see  to  it  at 
once.  Peaches  on  walla  may  be  pruned, 
washed,  and  trained  at  any  time  now.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  leaving  the  trees  unpruned 
till  the  buds  are  bursting,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  take  Peach-trees  from  the 
wall  and  retrain  them.  It  gives  an  opportunity 
of  dropping  the  bottom  branches  where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  filling  up  the  walls  with  bearing 
wood.  Keep  a  watch  upon  tho  bud-oating 
birds.  They  will  soon  begin  tho  attack  now. 
Dusting  the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
soot  when  damp  will  keep  tho  birds  off. 

Vegetable  garden.— Anothor  year  has 
gone  with  its  failures  and  successes,  some  of 
which  have  no  doubt  been  recorder!  as  guides  to 
the  future.  The  molt  important  lesson  the  last 
dry  season  has  taught  close  observers  is  tho 
value  of  deep  cultivation.  This  is  the  season 
when  the  work  should  be  carried  out.  Every 
sparo  minute  when  the  weather  is  suitable 
should  be  devoted  to  breaking  up  the  soil  at 
least  ‘2  feet  deep  ;  but  unless  there  is  the  means 
of  improving  bad  soil,  do  not  bring  much  of  it 
to  the  top  I  believe  in  working  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  land  until  we  have  at  least  2  feet 
of  good  workable  soil,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  in  obtaining  good  crops.  But  in 
dealing  with  poor  land  it  may  take  several 
years  to  accomplish  this  ;  still,  tho  idea  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Those  who  have  not 
sown  early  Peas  may  do  so  now  on  a  warm, 
well-drained  site.  Early  Longpod  or  dwarf 
Fan  Cluster  Beans  may  also  be  planted,  or  the 
Peas  and  Beans  may  De  sown  under  glass,  the 
former  in  pots  and  the  Beans  in  boxes.  The 
Beans  transplant  well.  I  have  always  had 
good  crops  from  transplanted  Beans.  Sow  a 
few  Lettuce  seeds  in  a  box  or  boxes,  and  place 
on  a  sholf  in  tho  greenhouse  ;  thoso  will  bo  sure 
to  come  in  useful.  Cauliflowers  sown  now  in 
heat  and  potted  off  and  grown  on  under  glass 
will  not  bo  much,  if  any,  behind  those  sown  out¬ 
side  in  August,  and  some  of  tho  early-sown 
plants  will  probably  bolt.  The  only  limit  to 
the  production  of  forced  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
and  Rhubarb  now  is  tho  supply  of  suitable  roots 
and  the  space  in  warm-house  or  pit. 

E.  Hoiiday. 
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Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

January  7th. — A  rough  plan  of  the  kitchen 
garden  has  been  made,  showing  tho  cropping 
for  tho  coming  season.  This  has  boen  pasted 
on  a  board  in  the  seed-room  for  easy  reference. 
Made  up  hot  -  beds  for  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  etc.  Sowed  Paris  Market  Lettuces 
in  a  box.  Will,  when  ready,  be  pricked  out  in 
a  frame  after  Asparagus.  Potted  a  lot  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  Potted  off  seedling  Cycla¬ 
men.  Moved  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and  other 
plants  to  forcing-house. 

January  Sth. — Started  more  French  Beans  in 
pots,  five  Beans  in  a  pot.  Looked  over  seed 
catalogues  and  arranged  seed  list  for  sending  to 
seedsman.  Sowed  Machet  Mignonette  in  3-inch 
pots  ;  will  be  shifted  on  when  ready.  Put  in  a 
lot  of  cuttings  of  late-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  cut-flowers  only.  The  principal  stock 
of  cuttings  of  plants  for  specimen  blooms  is  in, 
and  some  are  rooted,  but  we  shall  continue  to 
take  a  strong  cutting  of  any  good  kind  when 
we  see  it.  Moved  a  lot  of  Hyacinths  from  the 
plunging-beds  to  cool- house. 

January  Uth. — Potted  off  seedling  Tomatoes. 
These  are  now  growing  close  to  the  glass  in 
warm-house.  When  strong  enough  to  plant 
out,  a  small  span- roofed  house  will  be  ready  for 
them,  made  as  clean  and  sweet  as  limewash, 
soap,  and  water  can  do.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
"no  weather  to  train  Peaches  and  other  fruit-, 
on  walls.  Several  Green  Gage  Plums 
ch  have  been  growing  too  Ijrjl^y/ 


bearing  much  fruit  have  been  root-pruned,  and 
the  trees  dressed  freely  with  newly  slaked  lime. 

January  10th. — Chrysanthemums,  Salvias, 
etc.,  as  they  come  from  the  conservatory,  are 
cut  down,  and  those  not  required  for  stock  aro 
thrown  away,  and  the  pots  when  washed  will 
come  in  for  early  Tomatoes,  French  Beans,  or 
something  that  will  be  cleared  out  before  June 
or  July  at  the  latest.  During  frosty  weather 
manure  is  wheeled  on  to  the  land,  Pea  sticks 
trimmed  and  sharpened,  old  nails  and  shreds 
sorted  over,  drainage  materials  prepared,  and 
any  other  work  done  that  will  save  time  when 
the  busy  season  comes  round. 

January  11th.  —  Vaporised  Pelargonium- 
house  ;  syringed  afterwards,  and  opened  out  to 
give  more  room.  Shifted  on  young  Fuchsias  for 
early  blooming.  These  will  be  grown  near  the 
glass  in  warm-house.  Sowed  more  Tomato  and 
Cucumber  Beads.  Planted  more  Seakale  in 
Mushroom-house.  Looked  over  fruit  stores  to 
remove  decayed  fruit.  Some  late  Pears  have 
been  placed  in  warm-house  to  bring  up  flavour. 
Pruned  and  cleaned  Vines  in  late  house. 
Grapes  all  cut  and  bottled. 

January  1:1th.—  Made  up  a  fresh  Mushroom- 
bed  in  house.  The  manure  is  prepared  in  open 
beds  outside  the  house.  Other  things  are  grown 
in  Mushroom-house,  and  as  soon  as  the  beds  are 
made  up  a  thin  covering  of  loam  is  placed  on 
to  keep  down  ammonia.  Pitted  a  lot  of  Lily 
of  tho  Valley  crowns,  and  plunged  over  the 
crowns  in  warm  bed.  Removed  surface-soil 
from  the  inside  borders  of  vineries,  and  top- 
dressed  with  turfy  loam  and  bone-meal.  All 
inside  borders  are  treated  in  this  way  before 
starting  to  force. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Semi-detached  house.— A. B.  bought  a  house, 
which  was  supposed  to  b»  semi-detached,  but,  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  on  the  ceiling  of  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  becoming  damp,  and  an  cxsminatiou  of  the  leodr n 
gutter  on  the  adjoining  house  being  made,  it  was  found 
that  tills  room  had  no  separate  end  wall,  but  that  the  will 
of  the  adjoining  house  had  been  plastered  over.  1.  Can 
A.B.  claim  compensation  from  the  vendors?  2,  As  the 
back  room  has  no  room  above  it,  perhaiw  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  bouse  might  oonsent  to  allow  that  portion 
of  tho  wall  to  stand  if  they  pulled  down  their  building  ; 
but,  if  not,  would  A  B.  acquire  a  right  to  support  in  the 
oourse  of  time?— Adam  Bede. 

[1,  No  compensation  can  be  claimed  from  the 
vendors,  and  nothing  in  the  statement  implies 
that  such  a  compensation  could  have  been  at 
any  time  enforced  2,  The  right  of  support 
would  be  gained  in  the  course  of  time.— 
K.  C.  T.] 

Farmers  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Acts.— I  am  a  farmer,  and  often  employ  a  man 
and  a  labourer  and  anotheror  two  during  harvest  If  any 
of  these  men  were  injured  while  at  work,  but  through  no 
fault  of  mine,  should  I  he  liable  to  pay  them  compensation 
under  tho  new  Act?— O.  J. 

[It  is  not  dear  from  your  statement  whether 
you  habitually  employ  farm  servants,  or 
whether  you  employ  such  only  occasionally. 
If  you  do  habitually  employ  one  or  more  men 
in  your  service  on  the  farm,  and  an  accident 
happens  in  the  course  of  his  employment  to  any 
man  or  other  worker  in  agriculture  whom  you 
employ,  you  will  be  liable  to  pay  him  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  last 
session.  You  are  not  liable  at  present,  as  the 
Act  does  not  come  into  operation  until  July  1st 
next  It  will  be  immaterial  that  the  injury  was 
occasioned  through  no  fault  of  your  own.— 
K.  C.  T.] 

A  neighbour  s  overhanging  hedge.— A  quick- 
hedge,  belonging  to  my  neighbour,  separates  his  orchard 
from  my  pasture,  anil  tho  hedge  has  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  and  is  now  growing  into  my  field.  I  have  asked  him 
to  cut  the  hedge,  but  he  has  neglected  to  do  the  work. 
Can  I  compel  him  to  cut  it,  or  can  I  cut  it  myself  straight 
up  on  my  side  ?— Coxstaxt  Keaiikr,  I..  R. 

[You  cannot  compel  your  neighbour  to  cut 
tho  hedge,  but  if  ho  will  not  do  the  work  you 
may  do  it  yourself.  Your  best  course  is  to  give 
him  written  notice  that  if  he  does  not  cut  the 
hodgo  within  a  reasonable  time— say  within 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  notice— -you 
will  do  the  work  yourself.  If  he  fails  to 
comply  with  the  request  you  may  properly  do 
the  work  yourself.  But  you  may  not  out  off 
the  branches  straight  up  by  the  stools  of  the 
hodge  ;  you  may  only  cut  thoso  portions  which 
are  actually  overhanging  your  land  or  growing 
in  it.  You  may  out  these  portions  perpen- 
d*0i|ar|£_  jo (tjifC, bbnrtdary ,  but.  you  must  not 
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cut  further  back  than  the  boundary  or  you  will 
be  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass.  If  there  is  a 
ditch  it  will  belong  to  your  neighbour,  and  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  at  the  side  nearest  the  land 
will  be  the  boundary.  The  severed  portions 
will  not  be  your  property,  and  you  should 
place  them  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boundary.  You  will  gather  from  this  r  ply 
that  you  cannot  lower  the  height  of  the  hedge— 
your  neighbour  may  allow  it  to  grow  as  high  as 
he  ohooses — although,  of  course,  if  any  of  the 
upper  branohes  overhang  your  land  you  may 
sever  those  branches  perpendicularly  over  the 
boundary.— K.  C.  T.] 


BIRDS. 

Feeding  Goldfinch  on  Inga  (G.  L. 

Buck). — If  you  do  not  discontinue  the  Inga- 
seed  your  bird  will  assuredly  die  from  liver 
complaint.  Truly  the  Goldfinch  may  be  allowed 
to  indulge  in  a  greater  variety  of  food  than 
many  other  cage  birds.  Kven  Hemp  may  bo 
freely  supplied  without  any  ill  effect  beyond 
darkening  the  plumage,  but  even  this  hardy 
bird  could  not  live  long  if  fed  entirely  upon 
Inga.  Supply  your  Goldfinch  with  Flax, 
Millet,  Hemp,  Maw-seed,  Thistle-seed,  Rape, 
Canary,  and  the  flowering  tops  of  Groundsel, 
but  avoid  Inga  as  you  would  poison.— S.  S.  G. 

Death  Of  pullets  [Hugo).— Doubtless 
your  pullets  are  dying  from  liver  disease, 
brought  about  in  oil  probability  through  high 
feeding.  Although  this  oomplaint  is  hereditary 
it  is  induoed  chiefly  by  giving  food  too  rich  in 
nitrogenous  compounds.  The  too  free  use  of 
Maize  in  the  poultry-yard  of  late  years  has 
doubtless  been  the  cause  of  the  groat  increaso 
of  liver  eomplaint  among  fowls.  This  grain  is 
far  too  rich,  causing  tho  development  of  internal 
fat,  which  is  in  itself  an  incentive  to  disease. 
The  only  time  when  Maize  may  bo  used 
liberally  is  during  very  cold  weather,  at  other 
times  very  little,  if  anv,  should  bo  given 
Your  other  birds  should  bo  attended  to  at  once 
in  order,  if  posaiblo,  to  check  the  diseaso.  Put 
them  on  the  plainest  diet,  and  let  them  have 
abundanoe  of  Dandelion,  cut  small,  providing 
them  with  plenty  of  sharp  grit  if  they  are  not 
able  to  obtain  it  for  themselves.  Liver  diseaso 
is  often  caused  through  the  lack  of  grit  and 
green  food.  If  you  wish  to  treat  your  birds 
give  each  2  grains  of  calomel  every  other  day 
for  about  a  fortnight.  The  homeopathic 
tincture  of  podyphyllum  is  also  a  most  useful 
remedy  for  liver  disease.— S.  S.  G. 

Death  of  Canary  (C.  L.  Buck).— Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels  caused  the  death  of  this 
bird.  It  may  havo  been  brought  to  this  state 
through  having  been  surfeited  with  too  much 
nutritious  food,  or  from  having  contracted  a 
chill.  Unless  discovered  in  its  early  stages  all 
remedies  seem  to  bo  ineffectual  against  this 
complaint,  for  once  the  intestines  have  bogun  to 
mortify  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  tho  bird. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  a  little  liquid  magnesia  is 
sometimes  added  to  tho  drinking  water,  the 
patient  put  upon  spare  and  simple  diot,  and 
allowed  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  made  bread 
and  milk  daily.  Yes,  the  loss  of  feathers  at 
unseasonable  times  would  bo  caused  through 
you  having  kept  your  Canary  in  a  room  where 
gas  is  burned.  In  a  heated  and  artificial  tem¬ 
perature  birds  frequently  oast  some  feathers, 
and  this  protraoted  moulting  tends  to  bring  on 
weakness  and  illness.  Indulging  them  with 
eweot  pampering  food  and  keeping  them  in  on 
impure,  hoated  atmosphere  are  the  two  ohief 
causes  of  tho  untimoly  death  of  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  our  feathered  pets. — S.  8.  G. 

Death  of  Grey  Parrot.— In  a  note  in 
the  issue  of  Gardening  Illustrated  of  Doo.  22 
(p.  571),  I  observe  "  8.  8.  G  "  says  "  the  staple 
food  of  a  Parrot  should  be  boiled  or  scalded 
Maize.”  It  may  interest  "  8.  S  G.”  and  pos 
sibly  others  to  know  that  I  have  hod  a  Grey 
Parrot  for  over  20  years,  aud  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  it  has  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
never  even  so  far  as  I  can  remember  having 
gone  off  its  food  for  a  single  day,  and  yet  it 
never  tasted  Maize  while  I  havo  known  it.  The 
“  staple  food  ”  has  been  Hemp-seed  with  about 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  Canary-seed  ink.  It 
always  has  as  muoh  of  this  mixture  afitoarM 
to  take- -its  dish  n^vsr  1  being  i  silov^l  ~fry)y 


empty.  In  addition  to  this  at  breakfast  and 
tea-time  daily  it  gets  a  crust  of  toasted  broad, 
and  at  dinner  a  piece  of  Potato  or  crust  of  plain 
bread.  As  a  varioty  at  times  it  gets  the  top  of 
a  boiled  egg  and  some  fruit,  either  cooked  or 
not,  as  is  most  convenient ;  but  while  very  fond 
of  the  egg,  it  appears  somewhat  careless  about 
the  fruit,  although  generally  oating  some  of  it. 
Before  eating  the  plain  or  toasted  crust  it  in¬ 
variably  puts  it  first  into  the  water  dish  for  a 
few  seconds — almost  never  oven  tasting  tho 
crusts  till  this  is  done.  Another  point 
“  8.  S.  G.”  mentions  is  “  pleuty  of  sharp  sand 
must  be  provided.”  Will  it  surprise  “  S  8.  G.” 
to  hear  that  for  the  long  period  mentioned  iny 
Parrot  has  never  got  any  sand  or  “grit  ”  of  any 
kind,  except  about  a  week  or  ten  days  about  a 
year  or  so  ago,  when  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  I 
gave  it  somo  “grit”  (bruised  shells,  I  think) 
from  a  birdsoller  ;  but  os  it  never  touched  it, 
unless  when  it  wantod  to  capsize  tho  dish  it  was 
in,  I  discontinued  giving  it. — Ignoramus. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  ani  answers  are.  inserted  in 
Garduxiso  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardkxixo,  37,  Southamp'.on-strect,  Coeent 
Garden,  London  Letters  on  business  should  bs  sent  to 
the  Pcbmsiikr.  The  name  an  l  address  of  the.  sen  ler  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
lie  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three,  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  be  ar  in  mind  that,  as  Gardrxino  has  to  be. 
seat  to  press  some  time  in  adoance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue,  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  PLOWBRS 

Chrysanthemums  for  Christmas  blooming 

(Soviet).— Tho  only  variety  In  your  list  that  would  bo 
likely  to  flower  well  at  Christmas  U  Dorothy  Seward. 
The  others  named  by  you  belong  to  those  flowering  In 
mid-season. 

Bplphyllum  (Prrul).—  Kpiphyllum  truncatum  is 
most  likely  tho  natno  of  your  plant.  Do  not  give  much 
water  ;  and,  if  possible,  give  a  rise  of  10  dogs.  In  tempera¬ 
ture.  Porty-flvo  dogs,  is  muoh  too  low  for  this  pretty 
Cactus  during  Its  flowering  stage. 

Heuchera  sangulnea  (//.).— This  is  qulto  hsrdv 
In  tho  south  and  midland  districts,  and  Is  treated  as  such 
everywhere  In  those  districts.  The  worst  feature  is,  that 
just  as  the  flower-sterns  are  well  up  we  ofteu  get  a  late 
white  frost,  and  the  bloom  Is  much  Injured. 

Bplphyllum  truncatum  "  dried  up  "  (Potts). 
— Kpiphyllum  truncatum  requires  a  porous  and  dry  com¬ 
post.  Tho  fact  of  your  keeping  it  wet  would  fully  account 
for  failure,  as  the  roots  would  be  sure  to  die.  Almost  all 
succulents  need  a  dry  compost  and  as  much  sun  as 
possible. 

Oyprlpedlum  speotablle  (.Alice).— This  can  be 
grown  in  a  pot,  but  a  sunny  window  would  bo  the  worst 
possible  position  for  it.  This  terrestrial  Orchid  requires  a 
moist,  shady  situation,  and  the  arid  atmosphere  of  a  sunny 
window  would  be  fatal  to  its  successful  culture.  Specimens 
that  are  tloworcd  In  pots  are  grown  in  cold-framus  and  in 
tho  open  where  moisture  and  shade  can  he  readily 
supplied. 

Lavender  falling  to  bloom  ( T .  It  K.).—H  seems 
evident  that  your  soil  Is  of  too  strong  and  rich  a  texture  for 
I.avondor.  It  likes  gravel  and  chalk,  but  the  latter  espe¬ 
cially.  If  you  could  get  some  ol  the  latter  and  mix  in  one- 
half  with  soil  and  replant  your  Lavender  you  may  do 
better.  Failing  that,  then  try  and  get  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  mix  with  it,  then  replant ;  that  will  probably 
result  as  you  wish. 

Begonias  (.W.).— Tho  largo-flowered  negonias  are  not 
perpetual  in  the  same  degree  as  the  small-flowered  sec¬ 
tion,  and  would  bo  of  no  value  for  winter  use.  Ascotensis, 
undulata,  miniate,  hybrlda  floribunda,  plcta,  and  Weltonl- 
ensis  are  half-a-dozen  good  winter  bloomers,  and  also 
flower  In  spring  and  early  summer ;  but  neither  bear  tho 
large  blossoms  found  upon  the  tuberous-rooted  section. 
See  our  article  on  winter-flowering  Begonias  in  a  recent 
leeue. 

Manure-water  for  bulbs  (A.).— "’e  do  not  think 
that  manure-water  is  necessary  for  bullet  If  you  use  good 
soil,  because  good  bulbs  have  all  the  necessary  strength 
stored  up  In  them,  and  are.  In  fact,  matured  growths, 
only  wanting  fair  treatment  to  give  good  results.  If  you 
grow  them  on  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  in  aftor  years, 
no  doubt  mild  dose*  of  manure-water  would  be  beneficial ; 
but  few  people  In  F.ngland  treat  their  bulbs  with  »  view  to 
their  existence  beyond  tho  bio  'tiling  year.  If  they  keep 
thorn  at  all  they  generally  plant  them  out  afterwards. 

Keeping  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  (V’.).— The 

Situation  asked  is  whether  bulbs,  such  os  8cillas,  Ixlas, 
rocuset.  Tulips,  etc  ,  oan  he  kept  out  of  the  ground  until 
after  March  We  suppose  "  V."  hat  some  particular  reason 
for  wishing  to  keep  the  bulbs  out  of  the  ground,  because, 
doubtlees,  he  is  aware  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
planted  some  time  ago.  Wo  fsar  that  many  of  thorn  will 
deteriorate  and  perish.  Narcissi  recover  after  having 
been  kept  an  unnaturally  long  period  out  of  tho  ground, 
but  do  not  flower  well,  and  our  experience  is  that  many  of 
thorn  perish  altogsther. 

Chrysanthemums -selection  for  decora¬ 
tion,  late  utruolc  I  Nocice).  —You  have  soarcely  made 
It  clear  whether  you  wish  ue  to  select  from  your  list  suit¬ 
able  sorts  fgr  deoo ration  ;  If  propagated  In  April  or  May  ; 
oi  tfflftto  *o  are  to  oomplle  a  list  of  other  sorts.  Wt 
tUmjthk  former  impression  is  the  correct  one.  Atxvrd- 


ingly  we  reoommond  from  your  collection  tho  following  : 
Charles  Davis,  Souvenir  dc  Petite  Amle,  Lady  Hanham, 
William  Holmes  YV.  II,  Lincoln,  William  Seward,  and 
Mrs  S  C  P rabbi.  Insert  the  cuttinRe  at  the  time  you 
name,  shading  them  from  bright  sunshine  When  once 
they  are  rooted  they  should  be  grown  on  steadily  and 
pinched  when  0  inches  high.  Let  the  plants  flower  on  ter¬ 
minal-buds,  partially  disbudding  them  when  the  latter 
develop. 

Soaring  Auriculas  (L  IF.).— A  good  time  to  sow 
tho  seeds  of  Auriculas  is  the  end  of  January  or  February. 
Use  good  yellow  loam,  two  parts,  and  one  of  l»af-nlould  ; 
add  to  it  a  little  sharp  sand.  Fill  the  pots  up  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top,  make  the  surface  quite  level,  sow 
the  seeds  evenly  and  thinly  ovor  tho  surface,  and  Just 
cover  them  with  finely-sifted  soil.  They  vegetuto  more 
freely  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold-frame  than  they  do  In 
a  hot  house  or  hot-bed  Lay  a  squ  .re  of  glass  over  the 
pot  lo  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  which  gives  a  uni¬ 
form  degree  of  moisture  In  the  soil.  The  plants  will 
begin  to  appear  three  weeks  niter  the  seeds  are  sown. 
The  young  plants  must  be  pricked  out  as  soon  ns  they 
have  formed  the  first  leaf  after  the  seed-leaves.  They  arc 
very  small,  and  require  careful  handling.  A  dozen  plants 
should  be  pricked  out  Into  a  small  00-sized  pot  When 
thov  have  grown  so  that  the  leaves  meet  together  they 
must  again  ho  potted  oil  into  the  same  sized  pots,  three 
plants  in  each.  When  these  have  well  filled  the  pots  they 
must  again  be  repotted,  one  plant  in  each,  until,  by  tho 
end  of  the  season,  the  largo  plants  arc  In  largo  00-sized 
pots,  and  the  small  ones  In  the  small  00  size. 

Training  Marechal  Nlel  Rose  ('?.). —You  should 
plant  your  Marechal  Niel  in  the  border  or  floor  of  tho 
house,  as  it  will  soon  run  up  and  cover  the  entire  roof— in 
foot,  there  is  no  other  Rose  that  we  arc  acquainted  with 
that  makes  such  long  shoots  In  one  year.  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  is  now  made  a  speciality  of  by  many  nurserymen, 
who  grow  it  In  3-Inch  or  10-inoh  pots  with  single  or  doublo 
shoots  like  pot-Vines,  and  they  are  thoroughly  ripened  to 
from  12  feet  to  15  feet  In  length,  and  every  bud  will  bring 
line  blooms ;  therefore,  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  Iho 
capability-  of  a  Marechal  Niel,  even  In  a  large  pot,  covering 
tho  space  mentioned  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  gives 
less  trouble  when  planted  out.  If  the  natural  soli  is  good 
do  not  add  any  manure,  as  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  ami 
some  good  turf  and  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish,  just  to  give 
the  plant  a  start,  will  produce  better  wood  than  over  rich 
soil.  If  planted  now  in  a  cool-house  do  not  excite  growth 
by  keeping  the  house  close,  but  give  all  the  air  possible  in 
mild  weather ;  wh  n  it  begins  to  grow  naturally  by  reason 
of  the  increased  solar  heat  avoid  all  checks  to  growth  by 
means  of  cold  draughts  or  currents  of  air,  and  If  green-fly 
appear  fumigate  with  Tobacco-paper  ordust  with  Tobacco- 

Cwder,  and  aiter  a  day  or  two  syringe  freely  lo  wash  off 
th  powder  and  insects.  Do  not  stop  the  shoots,  but  let 
them  grow  straight  up  the  wires,  as  the  rods  of  Y'lnes  are 
usually  trained,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  they  will 
present  a  firm,  well-ripened  look,  with  prominent  buds  at 
tho  axils  ol  the  leaves.  Then  keep  the  ventilators  wide 
open,  eo  as  to  give  tho  Rose  perfect  rest,  and  in  spring  it 
will  start  away  vigorously,  and  produco  hundreds  of 
blooms  of  a  rich  golden  huo. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Planting  hedge  ( L .  3litcnell).—Vut  your  plants,  if 
of  fair  size,  about  0  inches  apart.  They  will  soon  fill  up 
at  the  bottom  If  you  are  careful  as  to  pruning.  Wo  would 
advise  you  to  leave  your  Yew  hedge  alone  until  it  Is  well 
established,  then  you  may  cut  it  half  way  down.  If  it  is 
bare  at  the  bottom  it  will  soon  fill  up.  Do  it  in  the  spring 
after  oil  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Blgnonla  radlcann  not  flowering  (Hiss  R.). 
—The  enclosed  leaf  appears  to  be  Blgnonla  rodioans,  but 
it  is  too  small  and  too  muoh  withered  to  tell  with  certainty 
Since  the  plant  has  made  no  growth  for  two  summers  its 
roots  are  evidently  In  an  unhealthy  condition.  If  tho 
weather  remains  open,  lift  It  at  once,  clear  away  the  old 
soli,  and  replace  It  with  fibrous  loam,  to  which  add  some 
leaf-mould  and  a  dash  of  silver-sand.  Be  careful  that  tho 
roots  are  not  Injured  in  tho  lifting  and  transplanting,  and 
spread  them  out  carefully  in  the  new  compost.  Tho  ground 
around  tho  plant  had  better  be  mulched  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  during  tho  winter. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  Asparagus  </>.). — ' There  Is  really  no 
diHerenco  In  the  flavour  of  Asparagus  worth  speaking  of 
as  regards  the  kinds.  The  difTercnco  consists  In  tho  slzo 
and  earllncuB.  We  like  tho  kind  grown  by  the  Argontcull 
growers  near  Paris  ;  but  the  difference  Is  very  slight.  You 
are  quite  mistaken  in  seeking  plants  three  or  four  years 
old,  which  never  got  on  so  well  as  yearling  plants. 
According  to  our  experience,  all  plantations  of  Asparagus 
are  best  if  made  of  clean,  fairly-grown  yearling  plants 
planted  in  or  about  April. 

Potato  varieties (S.  J.  Padbury)  —  Schoolmaster 
Is  not  played  out  os  a  oropping  variety  as  It  does  remark¬ 
ably  well  In  somo  soils,  but  evidently  your  soil  does  not 
suit  It.  You  will  And  liberal  dressings  of  soot,  wood-ashes, 
and  old  siftod  mortar-rubbish,  with,  where  It  oan  bo  hod, 
good  decayed  lcat-sol!  make  a  capital  dressing  for  Potato- 
ground.  If  you  can  havo  the  bottom  soil  deeply  broken 
up,  then  give  the  top  soil  such  dressing,  or,  if  you  can, 
only  use  artificial  manures  I  fork  In,  so  soon  os  tho  ground 
is  trenched  or  dug,  0  lb.  per  rod  of  suporphospate  and 
Kalnlt,  as  It  takes  long  to  beoomo  soluble.  Add  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  3  lb  ,  oftcr  the  plants  are  well  up.  W# 
know  nothing  of  Cigarette’s  quality,  bat  have  seen  lb 
oropping  fairly  well.  Symou  Gray  Is  quite  unknown. 
Challenge  and  8nowbalI  are  good,  so  also  is  Windsor 
Castle.  Syon  House  Prollflo,  Prime  Minister,  and  Ellen 
Terry  are  also  good.  Potatoes  do  vary  both  In  oropping 
and  quality  on  diverse  soils. 

FRUIT. 

Vine  not  fruiting  fC  B.).— Your  Vine  is  fourt^n 
years  old  and  has  never  fruited,  and  now  that  you  are 
building  a  glasshouse  around  It  you  ask  if  It  is  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  We  should  say,  ocrtalnly  not ;  you  had  bettor  bay 
some  good  vigorous  Vine  of  a  suitable  variety — say,  Buck- 
land’s  Sweetwater  or  Foster's  Seedling  for  white,  and 
Black  Hamburgh  for  blaok.  You  may  expect  a  creditable 
orop  provided  you  plant  them  well  at  the  outset. 

Seedling  fruit-trees  (Oftesr).— Rather  than  have 
•SJdiltig.  Pluto*  aid  Aprijyt  i  i«es  iwaftsrl  in  the  spring 
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liai  e  them  budded  just  on  Hoses  are  budded,  but  in 
the  side  ol  the  stems,  and  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  at 
the  end  of  August  next  If  yo  i  cannot  do  it,  then  get  a 
gardener  to  do  it.  I>o  not  bud  more  than  one  Plum  with 
a  proper  Green  Gage,  and  do  the  others  with  Victoria  and 
Hirers'  Ea-ly,  or  aomo  other  good  cooking  Plum.  The 
Apricot  will  be  of  doubtful  value  as  a  bush  or  standard  tree  ; 
but  may  do  well  on  a  wall.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
Apricot'  would  bo  best  eventually  if  left  unbudded,  as  it 
lives  longer. 

Building  early  vinery  (IP.  f.).— The  lean  to 
form  is  decidedly  best  for  an  early  house,  as  it  get*  more 
direct  sunlight  in  proportion  to  surface  of  glass  than  any 
other,  and  the  wall  at  back  screens  it  from  the  cold  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  For  ourly  forcing  the  slope 
should  be  more  than  that  for  mid  season  or  late  crops. 
We  should  recommend  raising  the  back  wall  to  in  feet 
high,  and  having  no  front  lights  ;  but  let  the  wall  plate 
for  carrying  the  rafters  rest  on  a  wall  arched  under¬ 
ground  to  let  the  roots  out,  and  rising  about  1  foot  clear 
ol  the  border,  with  ventilators  let  into  it  under  every 
alternate  light.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  good  and  well 
drained  thoroughly  break  it  up  two  spits  deep,  and  add 
some  j-inch  bones  and  any  fresh  turfy  soil  to  give  the  Vines 
a  start,  but  there  is  no  ’  necessity  for  making  a  border; 
plant  one  Vine  under  each  rafter,  and  train  il  to  a  single 
rod.  The  best  sort*  for  early  work  are  Black  llambro'  and 
Foster's  Seedling  or  Muscadine. 

Manuring  fruit-trees  (7/.  CJ.— Only  when  fruit- 
tree*  arc  in  a  stunted,  starved  condition  would  at  all 
justify  the  removing  of  U  inches  of  the  top  soil  over  the 
•tees  for  a  radius  of  3  feet  from  the  stems,  and  adding 
■1  Inches  of  stable-manure,  re-covering  with  soil.  If  your 
trees  were  in  fair  growth  previously  there  is  danger  that 
such  manure  dressings  may  drive  them  into  coarse,  fruit¬ 
less  wood-production,  and  render  their  last  state  worse 
than  the  tlrst.  We  should  havo  it  manured  os  really 
needed,  have  the  surface  soil  forked  up,  and  the  manure 
laid  over  the  roots,  but  more  thinly  covering  a  much  wider 
root  area.  If  the  trees  should  crop  freely  next  year,  then 
you  may  give  them,  once  a  week,  each  a  good  soaking  of 
liquid-manure,  but  not  continued  if  wet  weather  should 
prevail. 

Vine  resting  (IP.  A'.).— In  asking  how  long  a  t  ine 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  you  ask  a  question  that  has  for 
ldant  physiologists  very  considerable  interest,  The  term 
"  rest,"  as  applied  to  plants  In  a  semi-dormant  state,  rather 
leads  to  the  inference  that  what  is  called  periods  of  rest 
ore  absolutely  essential  to  recuperation  That  may  or  may 
not  be  so,  but  there  ore  really  no  scientilic  data  on  which  a 
satisfactory  opinion  can  be  based.  We  know,  for  instance, 
Grapes  have  been  kept  hanging  until  March,  the  glass 
being  covered  by  sheen  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  and  new 
growth  has  began  ere  the  entire  crop  has  boon  cut.  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  where  tho  rest  comes  in  there.  If  you 
have  tender  plants  in  your  greenhouse  you  must  keep  up 
a  temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs  of  warmth.  If 
you  have  none,  then  throw  open  the  house  when  the 
weather  Is  ni>cn,  Just  closing  it  in  very  hard  weather. 
Fire  up  a  little  at  night  early  In  March,  and  then  start  the 
Vine  generally. _ 

SHORT  REPLIES 

C.  H\  Cross.—"  Orchids  for  Amateurs,"  I.-  L'pcolt  Gill, 

170,  Strand,  Iondon,  W.C. - K.  neighbour.— See  reply 

to  "X.  Y.  Z.,”  in  our  issue  of  November  10,  p.  4S7 - 

Miss  Alice  Downward.—  Preesia  retract*  alba  will  not  do 

outdoors. - Hamilton  Shankland. — See  our  reply  to 

"  On  Yon  Bonnie  BankB,"  in  our  issue  ol  December  1 ,  page 

527. - Mdirin  Mill*.— Not  at  all  uncommon  when  the 

trees  get  to  the  age  yours  are - It.  IP.  /(  —  We  know  of 

no  such  grower* - Lancashire,— You  will  never  be  ablu 

to  do  any  good  unless  you  have  a  glass  roof.  The  plant* 

will  become  drawn  and  be  of  no  value, - M.  O'. — 

Achillea  tomentosa,  easily  increased  by  division,  and 
may  be  cut  down  as  you  say  ;  but  in  this  way  you  will  lose 

the  flowers. - A.  8.— Quite  impossible  to  assign  any 

r>-o«on  unless  you  send  us  some  further  particulars. - 

Coreopsis. — See  article  on  the  Mistletoe  in  this  number. 

- Mariner.— Cut  oil  all  the  branches,  and  keep  cutting 

off  the  young  shoots.  It  will  dio  in  time. 


*.*  Any  communications  respecting  jj ant*  or  fruit* 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  adilressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkni.mj 
Iu.csir.vted,  37,  Snnthamptonstreet,  Straiul,  W.C.  So 
more  than  Jour  kind*  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  of  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Jack.— There  are  but  two 
Cypresses— No.  1  and  No.  2  Names  are:  1,  f'upressus 

1. awsonianaorfctaviridis  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawson ian a  lu tea ; 

3,  Junlncrus  thurifera  (7) ;  I,  Thujopsis  dolabra'a  ;  5,  Biota 

orientalie. - Crocus.— 1,  Cupressus  Lawsonlana  ;  2,  Reti- 

nospora  plumoaa  ;  3,  Thuja  oocidentalis ;  4,  I'odocarpus 
rhlflna  ;  6,  Biota  orientalie,  probably  the  variety  falcatft  ; 

Pinus  Btrobua ;  7,  Abies  (Picea)  Prascrl  (?)•- — 
A*.  IP.  Melbourne. — 1,  lfabrothamnus  elegans  ;  ",  Cine¬ 
raria  mariliina ;  3,  Libonla  florlhuula ;  4,  The 

Artillery-plant  (Plica  muecosa). - It.  IP.  D  —Erica 

var.,  but  impossible  to  say  which.  Kindly  send  fresh 

specimen. - Ignoramus. — Libonla  floribunda;  Begonia 

too  shrivelled  to  identify - A'.  C.— 1,  C!rnt*gus  sp.  ; 

2,  Loniccra  Standishl ;  3,  lleuchera  sanguine*  ;  4  Ficus 
repens  ;  6,  Vinca  major  eleeantissiina  ;  6, 1.onicera  aureo 

reticulata - Jno.  ScammcU.— 1,  A  variety  of  Lichen; 

2,  Adlantum  Legraodl. 

Names  Of  fruits.— /’.—Adams'  1'earmain,  dessert 

Apple,  In  use  from  December  through  .lanuarv. - 

C.  F.  M  M  — 31,  Court  Pcndu  Plat  ;  20,  Dowiitou  Pippin  ; 

4,  Not  recognised  ;  87,  Stunner  Pippin. 


teed  pure  Nicotine,  and  three 
times  a*  good  a*  the  best  com¬ 
pound.  It  is  not  a  compound— 
Is.,  not  a  chemical  substitute 
for  Nicotine,  but  will  make  a 
compound  equal  to  the  beet,  if 
desired,  at  ijd.  per  1,000  cubic 
foot  Price  7a.  per  reeled  bottle 
of  1,000  cubio  feet  po*l  free  (In 
quantities  at  5«L  each,  car.  ptLI 

VypE0SRTXs!N^Ai^ 

GATOR  —Best  and  Cheapest 

Maile  all  of  metal.  The  aabeetce 
■love  only  requires  a  little  spirit* 
to  natural*  it  when  used,  *o  will 
last  a  life-time  without  wick  or 
further  trouble  Price  com  ■ 
vilotc,  with  spirit*  for  ■tor*. 
9d.  post  free,  to  vaporise  up  to 
2,500  c.f. 

West  s  Patent  ■•Ivorine”  and 
Metal  Plant  labels  of  all  kindr . 
from  Is.  lOd.  gross,  post  free 
Everlasting  Grip  Stakes,  for 
instantly  staking  all  plant* ; 
Prepared  Green  Kaflia;  Hr. 
clnth  Support*  :  Plant  Pois  . 
Melal  Tree  FMlnun,  for 
permanently  fastening  wall 
trees;  "'all  Nall*  (same  pri.-e 
as  ordinary  nail*);  Wesfa 
Garden  Syringe ;  Sp-  ay  Difftucr, 
for  spraying  insecticide,  etc, 
2s.  6d.,  post  free :  Powder  Dif¬ 
fuser,  for  diffusing  powder  on 

flams ;  Gardener*'  Fountain 
sn  ;  Flower  Grip  Holder*  of  all 
kinds;  Plant  Tot  Crock*;  West'* 
Mushroom  Spawn ;  Waterproof 
ink .  WesfeWeed  Killer*;  W«et . 
Slug  Killer  Powder;  West  *  Mealy  Bug  Destroyer,  West  e  Tobacco  Powder ;  West's  Lawn  Sand;  Wots  Seed  Germinator; 
Sunproof  Shading  ,  West'  Fertiliser,  Ac  .  Ac.  Sampieegratis :  postage  extra.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  seod  direct  to  the  only 
manufacturer  ut  all  Gordon  Sundries.  C.  E.  WEST.  Roundhay.  for  Catalogue,  who  deliver*  all  goods  free. 

"  Orchid  Culture,"  3rd  Edition,  postage  3d.  Give*  full  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 

The  Old  Method  and  the  New. 

Nui  without  good  reason  is  the  present  age  termed  the 
age  of  progress.  Progress,  marked  and  rapid,  is  the  order 
of  tho  day  in  every  department  ol  life,  including,  ol 
course,  our  domestic  and  culinary  arrangements.  For 
instance,  when  our  grandmothers  wished  to  prepare 
-lellies  for  tho  table,  they  worked  and  worried  with  a 
multiplicity  ol  materials,  and  alter  straining  and  flavour¬ 
ing  and  experimenting,  the  effort  frequently  ended  in 
failure.  To-day  the  modern  Jiousewife,  with  her  packet 
of  Olivers'  Jelly,  produces  in  a  short  time,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  oj  trouble  and  money,  a  dainty  and 
wholesome  dessert  that  ie  a  pleasure  both  to  look  upon 
and  to  taste.  Clear,  sparkling,  and  with  tho  fragrance 
and  exquisitely  delicate  flavour  of  fruits,  Olivers'  Gold 
Medal  Jellies  are  indeed  a  delight  to  the  cyo  and  palate. 

To  the  purity  and  freshness  of  tho  materials  employed  in 
fheir  production,  a*  well  as  tho  ideal  conditions  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  economy  prevailing  in  Messrs.  Chivere'  factory, 


O&taloguea  rooelved.— w.  Paul  A  Bon,  Waltham 

Cross,  N.  —List  of  Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries. Dobblo 

A  Oo  .  fUthesay.N  B  —Catol  gue  and  Competitors'  Guide 
for  1901 - Oooper,  Taber,  A  Oo  ,  Ltd  ,  00  and  02,  South¬ 

wark -street,  8  Z  — Wholesale  Cat alo-jus  for  1901 Otto 

Putz,  Erfurt.— Annual  Trade  Seod  List  - McHattie  4c 

Oo.,  Chester.— Spring  Catalogus  for  1901 - S  F  Rich 

mood  Omet,  York*  —Descriptive  List  of  Chrysanthe 

mum* - 0.  E  &  F.  W.  LUley,  Ltd.^Le*  Heoheo. 

St.  Peter-ln-the- Wodd ,  Guernsey.— List  mf 

r.^rTw,d*w 


may  be  attributed  Live  unique  reputation  und  jopulurity 
of  these  celebrated  delicacies.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  K.  N. , 
sajs:  "Messrs  Chivers  have  como  to  tho  front  with 
Jellies  which  really  add  to  our  health  and  luxury.  No 
homo  Is  complete  without  these  pure  and  excellent 
Jellies."  A  Baptist  minister  writes;  "My  wile  considers 
your  Jellies  perfection,  and  1  fully  endorse  her  opinion.” 
A  London  lady  writes :  "  In  trying  Chivers'  and .  .  . 
Jellies  last  week  to  see  which  I  would  prefer  for  my  stall, 
I  bought  a  packet  ol  each,  and  found  Chivers'  infinitely 
better,  both  as  to  freshness  of  taste  and  clearness.” 

Chivers'  Gold  Medal  Jams  and  Table  Jellies  arc  sold 
by  Grocers  and  Stores  throughout  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
Insist  on  being  supplied  with  Chivers A  free  sample 
packet  of  Jelly  will  be  Bent  on  receipt  ol  poet-card. 
8.  Chivers  and  Sons,  lliston,  Cambridge. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

H0"u,Li>ETnTAL  NORWICH 

No.  74.  ;-8pan 

GARDEN 
FRAME. 


4ft.  by  fft  £2  12  0 
8ft.  by  oft.  4  4  0 
lift,  by  fi-L  5  IB  0 
10ft.  by  Ml.  7  0  6 


OUR  CELEBRATED 

No.  4-  CHECK  END 
SADDLE  BOILER, 

To  heat  no  to  3,000  ft.  of 
4  inch  piping. 

ESTIMATES  FREE. 

Work  fixed  by 
Experienced  Engineers. 


No.  77. 

BORDER  FRAME. 

.  ..  XI  U  6 


Frames  In  varloty. 

Lists  Fuel 


CARRIAGE  PAID  onOr<'0^,o,  40t  end  upward*  to 


moat  goods’  stations. 


NOTE  THE  PRICES 


PEAT!  PEAT!!  PEAT!!! 

■pPPS  tb  CO.  have  now  a  large  stock  of  first- 

■L*  class  Brown  Flbrou*  P*at  ready  for  the  coming  season. 
Selected  for  Orchids  and  Stove  and  O  eon  house  Plant*. 
Excellent  Peat  for  Rhododendrons  and  outd-ior  purposes. 
Well  matured  Oak  and  Beech  Leaf  Mould,  Yellow  Fibrous 
Loam,  Coarse  and  Floe  Sand,  Ooooo-uut-flbre.  Charcoal, 
6(%agnum,  Ac..  Ac.  r-, 

THE  PEAT  DEPOT, 
»WOOD,  Bill 


Substantially  built  of 
good  Bound  materials. 
Complete  with  half¬ 
glass  door,  lock,  and 
brass  furniture,  stag¬ 
ing  for  each  aide  of 
house,  ventilator  In 
tool  and  side,  and 
21-oz.  Gloas 
throughout. 

>  f  t  by  10  ft.  . .  £8  2  0 
ft,  by  10ft.  ..  11  8  0 

ft.  by  10  ft  ..  14  8  0 


WE  DEFY  COMPETITION. 


Have  our  New  Catalogue  and  compare  prices  before  (Wing 
your  onlere  away. 

“nFFIANHF  ”  Bach  Apparatus  Complete,  with  boiler. 

ULI  inltwL  flut'-plpo.  and  smoko-nozxlo.  expansion 
UHT-WATFR  box.  and  two  row*  of  4-in  pipe  along  on- 
nui  nMItn  side  of  house.  Can  be  easily  Died  wllh 
ADDARATIIQ  rubber  Joint*,  and  roaranteud  to  gWa 
flrrMllA  I  UO.  every  satisfaction  House  1J  ft.  long, 
£4 ;  12  ft ,  £4  Ga. ;  15  ft..  £6 :  20  ft.  £6;  25  ft.  £7  10(. 

J.  WILLIS  &  CO., 

92.  Peckham  Rye.  London,  S.E. 
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No.  1,140.— Vol.  XXII. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  oj  “  The  English  Flower  Garden." 


JANUARY  l: 


A  bullion  Golden  Fleece  606 
Aloe,  removing  ..  ..604 

Annuals  and  perennials 
for  town  garden  . .  605 
Annuals  for  exhibition  612 
Asparagus-bed,  making 


Asparagus,  forcing  ..  612 
Arslea,  treatment  of  ..  612 

Birds  . 611 

Blackberries,  American  602 
Button-holes,  keeping  ..  607 
Carnations  unhealthy  . .  612 
Chrysanthemum  Mme. 

J.  Steel . 612 

Chrj  want  he  mu  ms  after 
flowering  ..  .612 

Chrysanthemums,  early, 
in  Scotland  .,  ..606 


INDEX. 


Chrysanthemums 
tlhrys  a  n  th  e  mu  in  s 
in  small  pots  .. 
Chrysanthemums-  new 
varieties  .,  .. 

Climbers,  wall 
Clov.-r-  cropping  after  .. 
Cold-frames 
Cons-rvatory 
Daffodils  under  peren¬ 
nials,  planting .. 
Daphne  (D.  rupeatrls), 

Datura  Knighti  . . 

Kern  roots,  grubi  among 

Kerns  . 

Ferns,  basket 
Klowera,  arranging  cut . . 
Forcing-house,  . .  . , 


Fruit  . 601 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..610 

Fruits,  bush,  pruning  . .  602 
Fruit-trees,  dressing  ..  612 
I  Carden  pests  and  friends  609 
I  Garden  a-o  k  ..  ..609 

I  Greonhou'e,  etc.,  heat- 

|  ing . 612 

I  Greeuhoure  in  May,  a  ..  601 
i  Greenhouse,  utilising  .  606 
Jasmine,  Moreton  Bay 
(Ulgnonia  jasmin- 
oides).  I  ho  6flfl 

Laburnum  unhealthy  ..  612 
Law  and  cua’oin. .  ..  611 
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FRUIT. 

RIPENING  OF  WOOD. 

Tins  is  a  common  term  in  ganlen  management. 
I  doubt  if  it  is  understood  by  a  large  number  of 
cultivators  as  it  ought  to  be,  judging  by  the 
mistakes  ono  so  frequently  sees.  Many  people 
think  a  tree  or  plant  can  be  made  to  ripen  its 
wood  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  grower,  by 
giving  it  muro  heat  or  moisture,  or  combining 
the  two.  By  all  means  give  heat,  but  at  the 
same  time  give  abundance  of  air,  and  not  un¬ 
duly  hasten  this  ripening.  Study  Nature  and 
the  weather  in  autumn  when  wood  ripening 
goes  on.  Another  common  error  is  tho  idea 
that  a  deficiency  of  water  will  ripen  the  wood. 
Reducing  moisture  to  some  extent  is  helpful, 
but  when  carried  to  excess  it  is  very  injurious. 
I  have  seen  inexperienced  hands  carry  this  to 
such  a  degree  that  Roses,  pot- Vines,  etc.,  have 
refused  to  start  freely  into  growth  in  spring. 
Many  things  in  the  open  receive  a  great  deal  of 
rain  just  about  the  time  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow,  and  it  cannot  be  the  absence  of  mois¬ 
ture  that  causes  the  wood  to  ripen.  A  common 
way  of  distinguishing  whether  tho  wood  of 
Peach  -  trees  is  ripe  or  not  is  by  the  colour. 
This  is  misleading  in  many  instances.  1  am 
awaro  that  if  the  wood  is  close  to  the  glass 
and  oxposod  to  the  light  it  will  be  brown, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  wood  may  be  green 
from  not  being  exposed,  and  will  hear  good 
fruit.  Iu  proof  of  this  1  have  in  a  Peach-case 
a  set  of  treos  growing  on  a  front  trollis,  where 
they  get  no  direct  sun.  Some  throe  years  ago 
I  planted  some  young  trees  in  this  position. 
They  did  not  commence  to  make  growth  till 
two  months  after  the  permanent  treos.  Their 
growth,  however,  was  strong  and  good,  and 
these  trees  were  two  months  later  in  dropping 
their  leaves,  and  had  groon  leaves  on  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  young  man  in  charge 
of  this  house  wanted  to  pull  the  leaves  on. 
This  I  would  not  allow,  and  to  prove  to  him 
that  air  and  moiatifre  ripened  the  wood,  I 
allowed  ono  tree  to  go  uupruned,  depending  on 
disbudding  to  form  tho  tree.  In  duo  course 
those  shoots  produced  a  good  crop  of  bloom,  and 
set  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit,  whioli  swolled  to  a 
good  size.  I  keep  all  the  air  possible  on  at  all 
times,  even  when  freezing,  unless  too  sovero. 

Plants  and  trees  must  have  rest  and  proper 
ripening  of  tho  wood  to  lie  satisfactory.  It  is 
impossible  to  force  things  if  not  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  How  many  of  us  have  found,  to 
our  cost,  that  many  shrubs,  roots,  etc.,  when 
grown  in  the  open  ground  and  placed  in  forcing 
pots,  refuse  to  start,  and  even  if  they  do  it 
is  in  a  most  irregular  wav.  The  same  thing, 
grown  in  a  pot,  started  early  into  growth 
ripened  correspondingly  early,  broke  freely. 
If  oarly  bloom  is  wanted,  then  prepara¬ 
tion  must  bo  made  accordingly.  Last 

Saar  I  had  some  largo  plants  of  Mordchal 
iel  Rose  in  big  pots.  These  were  encouraged 
to  make  strong  growth,  which  thoy  did.  /D3b 
of  them  made  a  big  shoot)  in  the  v/aythi^ 
is  prone  to  do  from  tho  bottom.  This  shoo 
not  push  out  till  much  of  the  growth  had 


ripened.  As  an  experiment  I  had  this  plant 
well  fed,  and  when  it  had  ceased  to  grow  and 
had  ripened  somewhat  I  kept  it  as  dry  as  it 
was  safo  to  do  to  try  its  effect  on  ripening  the 
late-made  shoot.  At  the  end  of  December  1 
had  this  plant  put  into  a  warm-house.  After 
two  or  threo  weeks  all  the  growths  except  this 
long,  strong  shoot  showod  blooms  from  every 
eyo.  At  the  end  of  April  tho  plant  was  removed 
to  a  cold- house,  and  hero  this  shoot  gave  good 
flowers  in  due  course,  about  as  long  after  the 
other  wood  as  it  was  in  starting  into  growth 
the  previous  season,  convincing  mo  that  if  this 
Rose  is  to  be  bloomed  early  its  growth  must  be 
made  correspondingly  early.  I  well  romember 
trying  to  forco  unripe  pot- Vines.  Far  better 
have  wood  half  the  size  and  well  ripened.  No 
good  follows  placing  green  wood  outside,  allow¬ 
ing  this  to  suffer  from  rain  and  frost.  Far  bettor 
put  the  plants  in  a  dry,  airy  house  and  keep  them 
moist,  allowing  tho  wood  to  ripen  gradually, 

If  Rhubarb,  Soakalo,  etc.,  are  wanted  early, 
then  provision  must  bo  made  for  an  early 
growth  when  in  tho  open  ground.  Nothing  is 
more  disappointing  than  to  put  thoso  on  hot¬ 
beds  and  lind  they  refuse  to  start.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hoar  cultivators  say  they 
cannot  get  these  to  start  into  growth,  and  on 
being  asked  you  lind  thoy  are  roots  which  they 
had  been  cutting  from  till  very  late  in  tho 
previous  summer.  Last  year  I  placed  on  a  bed 
of  leaves  early  in  January  Asparagus  crowns 
from  which  none  of  tho  growth  hud  boon  cut 
the  previous  year,  and  having  an  old  perma¬ 
nent  lied  I  wished  to  destroy,  this  too  was  put 
in  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  four  weeks  later 
in  starting  and  was  poor  in  comparison.  I 
have  some  roots  growing  in  a  warm  position  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  I  have  noticed  the 
growtli  is  two  weeks  earlier  and  tho  foliage  dios 
off  this  much  earlier  in  autumn.  How  many 
bulbs  are  ruined  by  placing  them  away  from 
liglit  and  keeping  them  far  too  dry,  or  taking 
them  out  of  the  ground  weeks  before  they  have 

f;ono  to  rest.  Can  it  cause  surprise  that  the 
uturo  bloom  is  not  satisfactory  ?  J.  Crook. 

PLANTING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE 

TREES. 

Pl.ASTF.lia  of  Peach-trees  should  select  them,  if 
possible,  while  growing  in  tho  nursery  and  have 
their  names  attached.  To  plant  gummy  trees 
is  to  court  failuro,  though  sometimes  with  care 
thoy  will  grow  out  of  that  condition  if  planted 
in  a  not  too  deep  and  comparatively  poor 
border.  Very  many  trees  at  the  present  day 
after  a  few  years'  growth  swell  out  unduly  at 
the  point  of  union  with  the  stock,  the  natural 
flow  of  sap  being  thereby  hindered  and  tho  tree 
finally  collapses,  often  quite  suddenly.  This 
condition  is,  in  my  opinion,  caused  by  the  use  of 
unsuitable  stocks.  Those  who  have  sufficient 
wall-space  do  well  to  bring  on  a  few  young 
trees  lor  removal  uuder  glass  when  blanks  in 
Peach-houses  occur.  As  a  rule,  gardeners  do 
not  look  for  fruit  the  first  season  alter  planting 
-—at  leMt,]whpn  the  troeB  are  brought  in— the 
A  on  (aAc|  ^e&dy  treatment  thoy  recei-e  at 
~fifting(tf^ie  and  the  subsequent  journey  byAil 
being  anything  hut  favourable  to  the  retention 


of  the  bloom-buds — if  such  there  be— in  a  plump 
condition,  and  the  Bame  may  bo  said  of  tho 
fibrous  roots.  Moreover,  thickly-grown  nursery 
trees  are  not  always  sufficiently  ripened,  and 
so  shrivelling  of  the  wood  often  occurs.  If 
healthy  young  trees  well  furnished  with  bloom  - 
buds  are  growing  in  the  home  garden,  and  care 
is  taken  to  prepare  the  right  sort  of  border 
beforehand,  and  to  lift  systematically,  thore  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  fruit  in  quantity 
should  not  be  forthcoming  the  next  summer. 
Many  err  in  making  too  much  border  to  Btart 
with  ;  grand  crops  of  the  very  finest  Peaches 
may  be  grown  in  borders  of  very  limited  size. 
Well-drained  borders,  say  2h  feet  deep,  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  holding  yellow  loam  and  old 
plaster  or  mortar  rubble,  without  any  further 
addition,  will  grow  the  finest  Peaches.  The 
compost,  well  mixed  previously,  should  be 
thrown  together  piecemoal  and  made  os  firm  as 
possible.  This  firmness  is  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  fibrous  roots,  as  in  loose  borders, 
especially  when  of  a  rich  nature,  the  roots 
formed  are  of  a  shoelace  character,  and  do  not 
permeate  it  boforo  the  soil  becomes  sour. 
Much  depends  upon  moving  Peach  trees  at  tho 
right  moment.  When  the  foliage  is  taking  on  a 
yellow  tinge  is  the  time  to  lift,  and  the  soil 
about  the  roots  should  be  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition.  Plant  shallow,  from  4  inches  to 
(J  inches  from  the  surface,  water  home,  and 
apply  a  mulch  of  old  Mushroom  manure  or 
similar  material.  If  the  weather  be  sunny, 
syringe  tho  treos  once  a  day  till  tho  foliage 
falls  and  keep  tho  house  freely  aired  and 
moist.  If  tho  roots  of  such  trees  are  examined 
iu  a  month’s  time  a  colony  of  young  fibrous 
rootlets  will  be  found  and  the  wood  and  buds 
will  remain  as  plump  as  if  the  tree  had  not 
been  moved.  H. 

PEARS  GOING  SLEEPY. 

•Judging  from  complaints  and  inquiries  addressed 
to  tho  Editor,  sleepiness  in  Pears  is  somewhat 
common  this  season.  Rocently  I  h&vo  found  a 
great  disappointment  when  tho  daily  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  store  conveys  such  an  extent  of  loss. 
This  is  more  particularly  severe  when  the  oarly 
and  midseason  sorts  are  gone,  and  late  ones, 
that  are  usually  better  keepers,  are  acting 
similarly.  In  most  seasons  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  from  this  oauso,  but  in  the  oarly 
and  maincrop  Pears  this  usually  comes  from 
keeping  them  after  their  actual  ripening  occurs. 
Late  Pears  remain  sound,  probably  because  tho 
weather  is  coelor  and  their  nature  less  respon¬ 
sive,  longer  than  tho  earlier  ones  after  they 
liavo  arrived  at  their  matured  stage  ;  but  this 
winter  all  seem  alike.  At  tho  present  time  1 
have  Qlou  Morceau,  Winter  Nolis,  Duchosso 
de  Bordeaux,  Josephine  de  Malinos,  and 
Napoleon  Savonieu,  sorts  that  ought  to  oontinuo 
for  some  time  in  a  normal  condition,  going 
sleepy.  There  is  apparently  no  remedy  that 
ono  can  adopt  to  stop  it.  .Sound  looking 
fruit  one  day  develops  this  premature  decay 
by  the  next,  without  any  indication  of  a  cause. 

I  caniidt  recall  !a  f  awwin  when  so  much  trouble 
has,  been  experienced  in  this ,  manner,  and  I  can 
Only  'look!  for'  I  a  I  WaooaLirDtna ;  weather  we 
“tu“'  ll“ 
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drought  having  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
ground,  depriving  the  roots  of  trees  of  the 
necessary  moisture  to  perfect  their  crops. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be  it  has  affected  all 
Pears  alike — early,  midseason,  and  late — and 
fruiterers  report  some  of  the  same  failures  with 
their  largo  French-grown  stock.  It  is  curious. 
I  might  say,  and  adds  more  to  the  general  dis¬ 
appointment  and  difficulty  to  understand  the 
cause  when  one  takes  into  account  the  greater 
perfection  the  Fear  crop  has  attained  to  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  colour — that  is,  on  trees  bear¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  crop.  In  my  case  I  have  not 


several  years  os  this,  and  thus  the  mystery  is 
heightened  when  comparison  is  drawn  between 
the  perfection  of  the  fruit  itself  and  its  poor 
keeping.  The  usual  care  was  observed  in  the 
gathering  and  the  storing  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  mildness  of  the  autumn 
ullowed  fruit  to  hang  longer  than  usual  on  the 
trees.  One  can  only  infer  that  the  elaboration 
of  the  sap  was  unduly  excited  and  forced  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer,  and  not  sufficiently 
supported  by.  root  moisture  derived  from  rain. 
The  alternative  remedy  would  remain  only  with 
those  having  young  treoB  possessed  of  abundant 
roots  that  would  respond  to  artificial  watering. 
Old  trees,  suoh  as  ray  fruit  comes  from,  with 
their  roots  burrowing  deeply  into  the  earth, 
would  rendor  it  impossible  to  carry  out  watering 
sufficiently  copious  to  benefit  the  crop,  and  thus 
Nature  must  perforce  be  loft  to  deal  with  them 
in  that  respect  in  its  own  manner.  Consolation 
is  obtained  only  in  tho  fact  that  the  loss  and 
disappointment  of  the  season  have  not  been 
partial,  but  all  have  suffered  more  or  less  alike. 

_  W.  8. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
American  Blackberries.— On  reading 
your  paper  of  211th  I  see  you  have  replied  to 
“S."  on ‘  American  Blackberries,”  and  think 
it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Sussex,  having  grown  thorn  for  some 
years  in  tho  open  on  stakes,  has  for  the  last 
three  years  grown  them  on  a  wooden  paling,  and 
this  year  had  fruit  as  large  as  Mulberries.  He 
gave  mo  some  plants  two  years  sinco,  and  I  have 
grown  them  on  stakes  and  rods.  This  year  1 
had  a  good  quantity,  many  of  them  as  large  as 
small  Mulberries.  The  shoots  this  year  are 
from  li  feet  to  H  feet  in  length,  —  !’.,  Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Late-keeping  Pears.  — 1  was  pleased  to 
see  tho  notes  on  these  from  “  J.  G.,  Gosport," 
in  tho  iBSiio  for  I)(c.  22.  lfe  gives  details  as  to 
the  situation  he  grows  his  late  kinds  in,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  speaks  of  growing 
B.  Ranee,  Chaumontel,  and  Joecphino  de 
Malines  oither  as  bushes  or  standards.  I  lind 
that  many  Pears  are  far  better  flavoured  grown 
in  this  way,  and  although  they  do  not  havo  the 
large  size  or  lino  appearance  wall  fruit  has, 
they  are  infinitely  better  in  flavour.  In  throe 
different  gardens  I  have  grown  Josephine  de 
Malines  either  as  a  bush  cr  espalier.  Grown 
thus  in  Purbeck  Isle,  gathered  first  week  in 
November  and  stored  in  an  old  thatched  room, 
good  fruit  of  tho  be-t  flavour  could  bo  had  till 
iho  end  of  March.  In  this  garden  Josophine  de 
Malines  grown  on  trees  on  a  west  wall  is  large 
and  fine-looking,  but  worthless  as  to  flavour. 
Ah  “J.  G.  says,  Winter  Nelis  is  the  king  of 
winter  l’ears,  and  Glou  Morceau  is  often  very 
good. — J.  Ckook,  Fordc  Abbey,  Chan!. 

Pruning:  buah  fruits.— The  actual  time 
when  these  are  pruned  does  not  make  much 
material  difference,  provided  the  weather  is 
mild  when  it  is  being  done,  and  ono  likes  to  do 
them  in  good  time,  so  that  tho  piunings  may  be 
gathered  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  mulching 
material,  which  will  bo  wheeled  among  the 
bushes  during  frosty  weather.  .So  long  as  the 
main  branches  are  thin  enough  it  matters  little 
what  form  the  bushes  take,  but  tho  usual  basin 
shape  is  as  good  as  any  for  Red  and  White 
Currants,  while  Gooseberries  appear  to  be  best 
suited  grown  as  open  bushes.  Black  Currants 
may  have  some  of  the  older  branches  removed 
>»«lily,  and  the  young  growths  should  bo  left 
tritact ;  sucker-like  growths  springing  from  the 
base  should  be  encouraged,  and  not  cut  away. 
Red  and  White  Currants  aro<15eftt  Bliurredui 
>  losely  all  along  tba^m^jn  brnLohmd  1&  vii  )Qh| 
young  wood,  except  for  extensrtmr  Tor  '  laota 
berries  s  combination  of  old  -spurs  and  new  wood 


is  best,  as  we  get  fine  fruits  from  the  lengths  of 

Bwood  left  in,  and  the  extra  vigour  the 
i  get  by  encouraging  young  wood  tends  to 
lessen  the  danger  from  red  spider.  A  word  of 
caution  may  oe  necessary  with  respect  to 
pruning  Gooseberries  before  spring  in  places 
where  bullfinches  are  plentiful,  as  the  opening 
out  of  the  bushes  renders  acoess  easier  to  the 
birds,  and  early-pruned  bushes  must  bo  pro¬ 
tected  in  some  way  from  their  ravages.  On 
weeping  varieties  like  that  best  of  all  late 
dessert  Gooseberries,  Red  Warrington,  the 
shoots  should  be  rather  more  severely  shortened 
than  those  of  stronger  and  upright  growth. 
Where  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  has  been  very 
troublesome  it  is  wise  to  skin  off  the  top 
2  inches  or  11  inches  of  soil  from  under  the 
bushes  after  pruning  is  finished,  taking  this 
right  away  to  where  it  may  be  burnt  and 
replacing  it  with  some  fresh  material. 

VEGETABLES. 

THK  TRUFFLE  (TUBER  .ESTIVUM). 
(Rbply  TO  “M.  iS.") 

Tkitklks  are  not  confined,  as  is  usually  Rup- 

Ksed,  to  Beech  woods,  but  are  found  in  Eng- 
ld  amongst  Oaks,  without  any  admixture  of 
Beech,  and  Bometimos  near  Conifers.  In  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  they  are  found,  and 
at  the  village  of  Winterslow,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  several  families  of  Truffle  hunters  havo 
lived  for  generations.  The  Truffles  here  grow  a 
few  inches  l>elow  the  surface  of  the  soil,  often 
under  Beech,  Oak,  or  Ilex-trees.  Specially- 
trained  dogs  are  used  for  “hunting”  the 
Truffle.  It  is  increased  by  spores,  which,  when 


quick,  robust  growth  than  in  March,  when  the 
ground  has  not  begun  to  part  with  its  winter 
temperature.  A  month  later  and  the  soil  w ill 
be  some  10  degs.  to  12  degs.  warmer,  and  that 
is,  for  a  tender  exotic  such  as  the  Potato,  a  very 
great  gain. 

No  one,  whether  an  extensive  or  a  very 
restricted  grower  of  Potatoes,  can  be  excused 
for  allowing  the  seed  tubers  to  be  badly  stored. 
If  a  grower  plants  a  thousand  pecks  of  seed, 
sufficient  to  produce  fully  three  thousand 
bushels  of  gooa  tubers,  it  is  but  needful  to  have 


made,  at  com 


trifling  cost,  a  thousand 


The  English  Truffle. 

tho  Truffle  decays,  are  set  free  in  the  ground, 
where  they  germinate  and  form  a  mycelium  fur 
another  year's  crop.  I  he  illustration  we  give 
shows  the  English  Truffle,  as  also  the  spores  of 
the  same.  _ 

SEED  POTATOES. 

A  mild  winter  invariably  renders  the  keeping 
of  Potato  tubers  set  apart  for  seed  in  a  state 
of  rest  very  difficult.  Where  they  are  put 
into  daik  places,  or  in  heaps,  or  stored  in  pits 
or  clamps,  the  temperature  compels  premature 
sprouting,  and  because  all  the  sprouts  so  pro¬ 
duced  cannot  be  stout  and  vigorous,  but  are 
rather  long,  weak,  and  blanched  because  not  in 
the  light,  they  have  to  be  pulled  off.  It  is  thus 
that  seed  tubers  not  only  Iobo  bo  much  of 
stamina,  but  growth  after  they  are  planted  is 
very  irregular,  and  the  crop  is  invariably 
materially  lessened.  Whenever  complaints  are 
made  as  to  the  deterioration  of  certain  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  it  will  be  found  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  such  deterioration  arises  more  from 
the  treatment  the  seed  tubers  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  than  to  any  other  causo.  There  is 
absolutely  no  proof  that  varieties  of  Potatoes 
deteriorate  where  common  care  is  exorcised  in 
culture,  in  selection  of  the  best  shaped  round 
tubers,  and  in  the  storing  of  them  in  cool,  light, 
airy  sheds  through  the  winter,  where,  if  kept 
from  frost,  they  arc  not  pushed  into  premature 
growth.  When  such  growth  does  come  it  will 
be  stout,  sturdy,  and  healthy,  and  can  be  re¬ 
tained,  with  ordinary  care,  up  to  the  planting. 
One  other  cause  of  deterioration  is  found  in 
keeping  the  seta  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  as 
then  the  sap  is  much  exhausted  by  shrivelling.l 
fetill  farther,  planting  the  sets  too  (Bariyy  u-cold, 
narsh  soil  is  bad  policy.  It  i sJoiTiiicf? better  to 
plan)  from  I  lie  middle  of  .^pril  onwjiyj^  ainm 


ample  air.  The  boxes  are  stood  temporarily 
one  on  the  other  ;  and  on  to  each  box  is  fixed  a 
crossbar  of  wood  at  the  top,  to  form  a  handle. 
Such  a  number  of  boxes  may  be  stood  on  the 
floor  or  on  shelves  in  any  cold,  light,  but  still 
frost  proof  place,  for  the  winter,  and  be  carried 
in  the  boxes  to  the  field  and  planted,  without 
removing  ono  tuber  until  the  planting  is  done 
The  growor  who  needs  but  from  four  pecks  to 
six  pecks  of  seed  Potatoes  can  be  contont  with 
so  many  boxes,  and,  standing  them  anywhere 
in  light  and  air,  but  dry  in  mild  weather,  can 
place  them  close  together  and  cover  them  up 
with  sacks  and  straw  whiUt  hard  frost  pre¬ 
vails.  Suoh  a  method  of  wintering  is  of  the 
simplest,  and  boxes  made  at  a  cost  of  about  six¬ 
pence  each  would,  with  ordinary  care,  last  for 
many  years.  But  the  selection  of  seed  tuber- 
should  not  be  left  until  all  the  crop  of  Potato*-, 
has  been  lifted  and  put  into  the  store.  The 
time  for  selection  is  whilst  lifting  is  in  progress, 
as  then  the  best  tubers  for  the  purpose,  thore 
of  about  li  oz.  weight,  and  of  good  form,  and 
clean,  mako  tho  best  possible  seed.  With  s 
little  care  in  selection,  it  will  be  found  thil 
hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ouantity 
decays,  that  indeed  nearly  all  are  sound  and  of 
tho  best  possible  description  for  planting. 

A.  1). 

PRESERVING  ROOTS  THROUGH  THE 
WINTER. 

It  is  easy  to  preserve  roots  during  the  winter 
when  ono  possesses  n  special  place  for  the 
purpose,  but  as  everybody  cannot  afford  a  suit¬ 
able  root- house  or  a  collar,  in  inoet  cases  ono 
has  to  be  content  with  putting  the  roots  into 
any  kind  of  collar  or  into  a  clamp  in  tho 
garden.  Under  such  conditions  the  roots  keep 
fairly  woll,  but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  losing 
some  through  dryness  or  rot.  There  is,  however 
an  easy  means  of  protecting  roots  from  frost.  It 
is  littlo  known  and  deservos  to  become  common, 
as  it  is  within  tho  reach  of  all  and  is  specially 
fitted  for  preserving  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Celery-, 
Cabbage,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Winter  Radish, 
otc.  It  should  be  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner 

In  a  part  of  the  garden  sheltered  .is  much  as 
possible— along  a  wall  preferably — choose  » 
well-drained  rather  light  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  roots,  and  having  lifted  these  with  care, 
cut  off  the  leaven  half  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
collar.  fSeloct  a  dry  day  and  dig  a  trench 
II  foet  or  4  feet  wide,  more  or  less  deep  accord 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  roots,  and  place  them 
in  it  in  a  vertical  position  and  so  that  the  collar 
is  on  a  level  with  the  soil.  The  roots  must  not 
touch  each  other.  The  fifst  line  completed,  till 
up  the  trench  and  stamp  the  soil  well  down 
over  the  roots  ;  then  open  a  second  trench  at  a 
distance  of  (i  inches  or  .S  inches  from  and 
parallel  to  the  first,  and  so  on  with  other 
trenches.  The  vegetables  should  be  covered  as 
far  as  the  collar,  except  Turnips,  of  which  the 
fleshy  part  should  bo  left  above  ground. 

In  small  gardens  it  may  bo  more  convenient 
to  employ  another  way,  which  permits  of  the 
placing  together  of  the  kinds  of  roots  for  which 
there  ib  most  frequent  demaud.  Thus,  instead 
of  digging  the  trenches  across,  make  them 
lengthways,  putting  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
most  commonly  needed  vegetables,  such  as 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  in  less  quantity  Celery- 
Beet,  Radishes,  Parsnips,  so  that  on  opening  a 
trench  across  one  may  find  a  few  of  eacn  sort  of 
vegetable.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  reopen 
the  trench  at  different  places  or  uncover  it  ui 
several  directions. 

laiCnCtfib  first  appearance  of  frost,  cover  the 
whole  iBurfaae  rof/v -the  plot,  and  for  about 
J-l  inofaes'Ui --llPiiEflea  around,  with  dry  leaves 
-Ojc.|  |iiainp^|^xj\jt  H  inches  deep.  If  the  cold 
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increases,  double  the  depth  of  the  coveting  so 
n  to  prevent  the  soil  from  beooming  frozen. 
Whether  the  soil  has  frozen  or  not  can  be 
ascertained  by  thru9tiDg  a  stick  through  the 
Layer  ot  leaves  or  manure.  In  time  of  thaw- 
remove  the  covering  with  a  fork,  but  hold  it  in 
readiness  for  replacing  on  the  fir  at  occasion. 
In  winter  and  until  the  spring,  unless  there  is 
very  severe  and  prolonged  frost,  vegetables  can 
be  taken  out  as  required  by  simply  removing 
the  covering  of  the  trench  ami  lifting  them 
with  a  spade  or  fork,  replacing  the  covering 
■afterwards. 

In  addition  to  its  extreme  simplicity,  this 
plan  of  wintering  vegetables  has  the  great 
advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  as  fresh  and 
sound  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  in  season. 


MUSHROOMS  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUXI). 
Tiik  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  part  of 
the  ridge- shaped  beds  in  the  Bromley  Mush¬ 
room  Farm,  Kent,  their  total  length  being  up- 


stable  litter,  frost  and  snow  will  do  no  harm  and 
the  crops  will  grow  in  spite  of  them.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  results 
dependent  upon  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
spawn.  Good  spawn  will  keep  a  bed  in  bear¬ 
ing  for  twelve  months,  whilst  poor  spawn  will 
not  last  as  many  weeks.  In  this  Bromley 
orchard  spawn-making  goes  on  regularly  every 
week  all  the  year  round,  the  result  being  that 
nothing  but  fresh  bricks  straight  from  the 
“  hatching  house"  aroused.  Bricks  that  are 
stored  and  dried  will  assuredly  perish  in  the 
drying  if  the  mycelium  lias  been  over  developed 
in  the  “  hatching  house.-'  This  is  where  the 
amateur  suffers,  because  such  spoilt  bricks  will 
appear  to  him  to  bo  full  of  spawn.  So  they 
are,  but  the  spawn  is  (load. 

What  about  prices Mr.  Gedney  sends  his 
best  to  Covent  Garden,  and  has  got  Is.  lid.  per 
lb.  when  lield  Mushrooms  were  selling  retail  in 
the  shops  at  .'Id.  per  lb.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
quality,  and  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
world  to  grow  anything  but  the  best. 


Part  of  Mushroom  beds  in  the  open  air  at  Bromley  Farm,  Kent. 


accomplish  this  some  thought  is  necessary. 
Many  ways  are  used  to  this  end.  I  sow  a 
little  Parsley-seed  with  the  main  crop  of 
Onions  in  spring.  When  the  Onions  are 
thinned  I  select  and  allow  a  limited  number 
of  Parsley  plants  to  remain.  By  the  time 
the  Onions  are  ripe  this  has  fine  roots. 
Then  a  portion  is  lifted,  all  the  foliage  out  off, 
and  the  roots  planted  with  a  crowbar  at  the 
foot  of  »  wall  in  front  of  a  warm  glasshouse. 
In  this  position  it  grows  all  through  the  winter, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  fine 
leafage.  The  other  portion  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Onion  ground,  which  in  filled 
with  Cabbage  plants  for  spring.  Hera  I  get 
a  lot  of  Parsloy. — .7.  ('book. 


wards  of  two  miles.  These  beds  arc  all  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  made  at 
the  average  rate  of  20  yards  per  week.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Gedney,  the  proprietor,  first  began 
Mushroom  culture  in  the  open  by  planting 
spawn  along  some  headlands.  This  proved  very 
suooeMful,  and  when  a  large  orchard  at  Bromley 
came  into  his  possession  he  there  started  grow¬ 
ing  Mushrooms  on  ridges  on  a  very  small  scale 
for  his  own  household.  The  orchard  was  choked 
up  with  old  and  muoh-negleetod  Currant  and 
Gooseberry-bushes,  and  as  these  were  grubbed 
up  their  places  were  taken  by  Mushroom-beds. 
There  were  some  early  disappointments,  a9  in 
Mushroom  growing  on  a  large  scale  the  beginner 
must  be  able  to  await  results.  The  failures  of 
most  amateurs,  according  to  Mr.  Gedney,  arise 
through  their  being  in  too  great  a  hurry.  They 
spawn  their  beds  too  soon— before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  fallen  below  80  (legs.  Given  good 
spawn  and  the  right  temperature  of  bedsy-tt  is 
easy  to  grow  Muthroomn in-  the  open|all  t 
year  round.  With  a  goiia  coating  if  hi 


There  are  three  grades  known  in  the  trade 
“  buttons,  cups,  and  broilers  cups  fetch  the 
most  money.  How  long  does  it  take  from  the 
planting  of  the  spawn  to  the  cutting  of  the 
first  Mushrooms  ?  That  is  one  of  the  glorious 
uncertainties  of  the  business.  Mr.  Gedney  has 
had  them  in  a  month  from  spawn  straight  from 
the  “hatching  house,”  and  has,  with  dry 
spawn,  waited  six  months  before  thev  put  in 
an  appearance.  A  fair  crop  per  yard  run  for 
Mushrooms  grown  in  the  open,  according  to 
Mr.  Gedney  e  plan,  he  puts  at  20  lb.  The 
large  specimens  are  worthless  for  market,  and 
only  go  into  the  ketchup  tub.  The  coddling  of 
Mushrooms  in  stifling  sheds  and  heated  houses 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  Mushrooms  can  be 
gathered  in  the  open  even  when  the  snow 
coated  litter  has  to  be  turned  off  the  beds  to 
get  at  the  crop. 

lanting  Paraley  for  winter 

iupply  of  this  during  winter  is 
id  more  so  in  early  sprifi#[\j 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


PLANTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  where  these  cannot 
bo  planted  in  early  autumn  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
dowering  is  completed.  This  will  give  thorn  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  established  beforo 
the  parching  winds  of  March  and  April  arrive. 
Christmas  Roses,  that  is  all  tho  varieties  of  Helle¬ 
bores  niger,  are  best  broken  up  into  rather  small 
pieces.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  whore  the 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  remain  long  in  one 
position.  Very  large  plants  with  probably  100  or 
more  flowers  springing  from  each  are  exceedingly 
handsome  looking  subjects  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or,  indeed,  in  any  position  where  such 
may  perchance  exist,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  finest  flowers  are  always  produced  by  these 
very  large  examples.  The  best  flowers  are 
produced  on  two-year  or  three-year-old  plants, 
counting  from  the  time  of  planting  and  assum 
ing  that  the  plants  have  been  brokon  up  into 
pieces  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  crowns 
each  at  the  most.  Divisions  of  this  size  are 
quite  large  enough  for  transplanting,  so  that 
those  possessing  large  specimens  that  have  not 
been  broken  up  for  years  cjuld  soon  increase 
their  stock  of  this  invaluable  winter  flower.  To 
those  possessing  such  plants  I  would  suggest 
that  a  portion  be  broken  up  or  divided  every 
year,  as  by  so  doing  a  continued  supply  of 
flowers  may  still  bo  forthcoming  as  before. 
Where,  however,  the  dividing  and  transplanting 
are  deferred  till  tho  flowering  is  complete,  tho 
supply  of  bloom  will  not  bo  interfered  with. 

One  thing  is  especially  disastrous  in  trans¬ 
planting  Christmas  Roses,  and  this  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  move  very  large  examples— that  is,  clumps 
of  2  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  I  remember  an 
attempt  to  transplant  some  grand  examples  of 
these  Hellebores  in  tho  lump  as  lifted,  and 
though  every  precaution  was  taken  and  their 
new  quarters  ready  prior  to  the  specimens 
being  lifted,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Tho 
attempt  was  an  absolute  failure.  Every  vestige 
of  foliage  was  lost,  and  when  in  the  early 
autnmn  of  tho  following  year  I  lifted  them  to 
see  if  anything  oould  be  done,  there  was  hardly 
a  living  root  to  be  found  in  that  huge  mass,  all 
of  which  was  in  tho  most  perfect  health  when 
transplanted  early  in  the  previous  autumn. 
The  only  remedy  for  plants  thus  reduced  is  to 
wash  every  particle  of  soil  from  them  and 
remove  tho  dead  roots,  afterwards  dividing 
them  into  small  pieces  of  a  couple  of  crowns 
each  and  planting  them  in  good  soil  in  nursery 
lieds.  Prior  to  planting,  allow  the  plants  to 
bocome  quite  dry  from  the  washing  by  laying 
them  out  in  an  open  Bhod,  and  when  planting 
freely  dust  them  in  the  trench  with  fine 
charcoal.  It  will  also  be  well  to  plant  some¬ 
what  deeper  than  usual,  so  that  the  new  roots 
which  shall  presently  issue  from  the  base  of 
the  crown  shall  have  the  advantage  of  additional 
protection.  Thi9  is  the  more  needful  because 
the  old  decayed  roots  will  be  of  very  little 
servioe  in  restoring  the  plant  to  health,  and  for 
whioh  it  must  depend  on  entirely  new  roots. 
This  to  some  may  seem  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  go  to,  but  if  tho  variety  bo  a  good  one  it  will 
be  well  repaid,  as  in  two  or  three  years  these 
divisions  will  have  made  nice  flowering  plants. 

Any  plants  that  have  been  lifted  for  blooming 
under  gWs  will,  if  of  any  size,  be  best  broken 
up  into  small  pieces  when  flowering  is  over  and 
replanted  in  good,  rich  soil.  Tho  position  this 
section  of  Hellebores  appears  to  prefer  is  one 
sheltered'lrem  blitting  winds  and  also  protected 

ftSWOT-  preferaUIe  to 
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that  provided  by  a  wall,  for  example.  An  abun¬ 
dant  depth  of  soil  where  the  roots  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  cool  is  the  chief  point.  E. 

THE  SUILLAS. 

AM0.Nf.ST  early  spring  -  flowering  bulbs  the 
various  species  of  .Scilla  are  among  the  most 
important.  They  are  every  year  becoming  more 


Scilla  pat  ula. 


the  delicious  fragrance  which  they  emit  during 
the  day.  It  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  height, 
thriving  best  and  increasing  most  in  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  sheltered  from  east  winds. 

S.  srniRifA. — This  is  the  foremost  of  dwarf 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  The  porcelain- blue  of 
the  modest  drooping  flowers  is  uncommon  early 
in  the  year.  Mixed  with  .Snowdrops  they  have 
a  charming  effect,  while  alone  in  large  patches 
they  are  very  striking.  Wherever 
a  light,  sandy  soil  exists  this  bulb 
will  succeed,  either  in  the  rock 
garden,  the  flower  border,  or 
peeping  from  among  Crass  in 
woodland  walks,  where  it  is  seen 
at  its  best.  It  also  forces  well. 

After  forcing,  the  bulbs  should 
bo  planted  out,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  they  will  regain 
their  usual  vigour,  and  may  again 
l)e  lifted  and  forced  as  before. 

By  having  three  sets  of  bulbs  a 
continual  succession  for  forcing 
may  1ms  kept  up  without  any 
extra  expense.  Among  fscillas 
not  generally  found  in  gardens, 
but  which  are  hardy  enough  in 
dry  situations,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : 

8.  peruviana,  a  large  species, 
with  handsome  broad  leaves, 
Yucca-like,  and  very  distinct. 

It  does  well  in  sheltered  nooks, 
and  even  in  the  open  in  southern 
districts. 


advice  of  the  firm  you  quote,  what  is  the 
inevitable  result  ?  Your  bulbs  of  necessity  are 
first  planted,  and  therefore  what  is  to  prevent 
you  stabbing  or  otherwise  mutilating  any 
bulbs  so  shallow  planted  as  is  suggested  ?  The 
depth  given  is  merely  the  rule  of  thum!> 
method  for  planting  the  bulbs  that  are  required 
for  commercial  purposes.  In  your  case  you 
desire  to  use  the  laud  for  a  special  and  twofold 


popular,  and  they  have  been  freely  planted  in 
many  gardens  with  a  view  to  naturalising.  The 
kinds  usually  planted  have  been  S.  bifolia  and 
S.  sibirica,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  others, 
such  as  amuna  and  hispanica,  should  not  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Most  of  the  kinds  can 
l>e  increased  by  offsets,  but  seeds,  where  pro¬ 
curable,  should  always  be  resorted  to,  as  many 
fine  varieties  might  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
They  liko  a  well-drained,  sandy  loam  and  an 
open  sheltered  situation.  If  planted  in  strong 
soil  they  do  not  remain  healthy.  It  is  advisa¬ 
ble  not  to  keep  them  long  out  of  the  ground,  as 
they  get  dry,  and  when  planted  do  not  thrive 
and  produce  good  spikes  of  flower. 

S.  amcena  is  a  large  form  of  S.  sibirica. 
When  fully  grown  the  leaves  are  each  about  a 
foot  long  and  pale  yellowish-green.  The  flowers 
are  dark  blue  and  borne  on  scapes  about  a  foot 
high. 

S.  BIFOLIA. — This,  though  not  so  common  as 
•S.  sibirica,  is,  nevertheless,  qnite  as  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  garden.  It,  as  a  rule,  flowers 
quite  a  fortnight  before  S.  sibirica,  and  in  a  mild 
season  and  under  favourable  conditions  bloom 
may  often  be  Been  peering  through  the  soil  if 
midwinter  is  mild.  One  condition,  however,  is 
essential,  and  that  is,  it  must  be  left  alone  to 
seed  and  inorease  as  it  likes.  It  has  !>een, 
perhaps,  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  Scillas  as 
regards  varieties.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  8.  b.  priecox,  which  is  of  stronger  growth, 
the  flowers,  too,  being  larger,  earlier,  and  moie 
freely  produced.  In  8.  b.  taurica  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  type,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  white  base  resemble  those  of 
t  hionodoxa  Luoilia*.  The  flowers  number  from 
ten  to  twenty  on  each  scape.  There  is  also  a 
white  form  of  8.  b.  taurica,  but  it  is  scarce.  In 
S.  b.  alba  the  flowers  are  ivory-white  in  colour 
and  freely  produced. 

8.  nutans,  familiarly  known  as  the  Bluebell, 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  Scilla  in  which  the  flowers 
are  distinctly  arranged  on  one  Bide  of  the  stem, 
thus  giving  it  that  gracefully  drooping  clinrac 
ter  which  is  so  much  admired.  The  common 
blue  form  is  plentiful,  but  neither  the  rose  nor 
the  white  variety  is  found  in  any  quantity, 
although  both  grow  quite  as  freely  as  the  type. 

S.  iiispanica  (eyn.  8.  eampanulata)  is  one  of 
the  finest  early  summer-flowering  bulbs  we 
have,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  distinct 
bell-shaped  flowers  and  robust  habit.  The 
flower-stalk,  which  is  about  a  foot  in  height, 
bears  a  profusion  of  pale  blue  flowers  ;  but  there 
are  other  varieties  with  azure-blue,  violet,  pink, 
and  puro  white  blooms.  It  usually  bloomB 
towards  the  latter  end  of  May. 

S.  itai.ii’a  i8,tcmarkablo  for  Its  litMSy  >s«t 
of  dark  green  leAWiJ4fcstlpklo  bVdloweni,  i 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Narcissi  bulbs  after  flowering.-!  have 
irrown  some  Narcissi  in  < 'ocoa-mu-fllire  in  china  Jars. 
Kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  them  after  flowering,  so  that  1 
can  use  them  for  my  herbaceous  borders? — Anon. 

|  Lay  the  bidbs  in  ('oeoa-nut-fibre  in  the 
garden  after  flowering  is  over,  and  place  in  any 
partially  shaded  position,  giving  a  little 
water  till  the  foliage  has  fully  ripened  off. 
Such  bulbs  are  usually  of  little  value  for  the 
garden,  owing  to  the  foreign  conditions  under 
which  growth  has  been  made.  ] 

Planting  Daffodils  under  perennials.— The 
advice  is  often  Riven  to  plant  Narcissi  under  perennials  at 
about  tl  Inches  in  depth.  It  is  also  said  that  except  for 
certain  special  bulbs  one  and  a  half  times  the  length  ol 


fv  nutans  (Bluebell). 


tho  bulb  itself  is  the  proper  depth.  Your  opinion  is  asked 
on  the  question  l— Dri.ta. 

[Your  query  is  one  requiring  perhaps  rfipye 
helligent  thought  than  thel  -* 

■pert.  For  example,  supposii 


purpose  :  therefore,  special  means  suiting  the 
case  individually  must  bo  applied.  In  planting 
under  certain  things  wo  would  not  hesitate  to 
plant  at  twice  ti  inches  deep,  for  in  dealing  with 
a  large  variety  of  bulbs  we  find  as  a  fact  that  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  plant  too  deeply, 
inasmuch  as  tho  strongest  Snowdrops,  Chiono- 
doxas,  and  Leucojums  we  have  ever  seen  were 
not  found  at  Id  inches  deep.  Thinking  we  hail 
some  specially  robust-growing  varieties  of  those 
named,  we  dug  down  below  the  depth  stated, 
finally  breaking  off  the  top  in  our  endeavour  to 
trace  the  bulbs.  As  a  fact,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  deep  planting,  and  these  deeply 
imbedded  bulbs  are  neither  earlier  nor  later  for 
their  deep  planting.  But  to  know 
they  will  come  to  the  surface 
again  and  flower  well  should  be 
a  matter  for  satisfaction,  as  also 
convenience  in  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  it  is  desired  to 
follow  a  mvllum  in  jtarro  system 
in  the  garden.  1 

Removing  Aloe  (Aloe).— 

If  >  ou  have  a  direot  communica¬ 
tion  by  rail  this  would  certainly 
be  the  most  convenient  and  the 
least  expensive,  carting  to  anil 
from  the  station  in  an  open  oart  or 
van.  For  any  shorter  distance  we 
should  unhesitatingly  suggest  an 
open  lorrio  or  van.  Indeed,  even 
now  it  is  an  open  question,  and 
much  depends  on  jour  distance 
from  station  at  either  end.  A 
two-horse  van  would  take  the  lot 
with  little  or  no  packing.  If, 
however,  you  sent  by  rail,  the 
company  will  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  packing,  especially  if 
you  desire  to  insure  the  plants 
against  damage.  Should  you  be 
compelled  to  pack  the  plants,  you 
must  do  so  in  the  following  man 
ner :  First,  well  cord  the  plants 
down  in  their  tubs  or  pots.  Next, 
insert  five  or  seven  strong  pli¬ 
able  sticks  around  the  ball  at  the 
margin  at  equal  distances  asun¬ 
der,  then  pass  a  wooden  hoop 
inside  the  sticks,  securing  it  with 
cord  to  these  latter  at  such  a 
height  that  it  protects  the  plant 
at  its  widest  part,  and,  if  need  be. 
add  another  hoop  higher  up.  For 
i  plants  of  the  size  givon  one  hoop  well  laeed  on 
should  suffice,  finally  drawing  the  sticks  together 
;at|  their  summit  as  mil  oh  as  possible.  Then  if 
tjf ,  a  mat.  covering  can  be  placed  thereon 
In  the  present  mild 
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weather,  however,  wo  suggest  taking  by  road 
with  open  van  and  so  avoid  the  expense  of 

Cking,  which  is  not  only  great  but  frequently 
mftil. 

Non-flowering  of  the  Belladonna 
Lily. — It  seems  strange  t hat  this  did  not 


•lune,  provided  the  plants  are  already  in  growth  ;  i 
if  not,  you  plant  these  *2  inches  below  the  sur-  I 
face  a  month  earlier.  The  Begonias  may  be  I 
planted  in  both  positions,  and  in  this  way  will  ' 
provide  a  display  for  a  long  time.  Planted,  too, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Tufted  Pansies,  a  very 
pretty  result  could  be  secured.] 

Violet  culture.— Kindly  gi\c  me  *>mc  ice  as  to 
the  crowing  of  Violets  V  I  am  a  great  lo\er  of  them,  and 
want  to  grow  them  largely  and  have  them  all  the  year 
round.  I  have  a  wall  round  the  north-east  side  of  the 
garden.  The  soil  is  light.  I  want  to  know  the  best  kiuds 
10  buy.  What  also  frames  arc  best  to  use,  and  the  best 
position  for  the  beds Vioikts. 

[The  present  is  not  what  may  be  termed  a 
convenient  season  in  which  to  take  up  Violet 
culture  if  you  are  without  stock.  If  your  am¬ 
bition  lead  you  to  hope  for  Violet  flowers  all 
the  year  through,  we  fear  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  because  the  Violet  season  ends  in  the 
spring, and  beginsagnin  inautumn.  Violota,  how¬ 
ever,  can  he  obtained  in  pots  from  nurserymen 


built  to  suit  the  size  of  lights  named  are 
preferable  to  wooden  frames  ;  they  last  longer 
and  are  more  proof  ngainst  cold,  frosty  spells  of 
weather.  These  should  have  a  south  aspect, 
for  in  winter  every  ray  of  sunshine  is  wanted. 
For  outdoor  flowering  you  cannot  plant  a  better 
than  Princess  of  Wales,  a  very  large  single,  hav¬ 
ing  long  stalks.  La  Franco  is  a  newer  kind  of 
much  merit :  these  should  be  planted  at  least 
IK  inches  apart  between  the  rows,  and  only 
slightly  less  in  tho  ranks.  The  double  -Mario 
Louise',  The  Parma, and  New  York  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  tho  best  bluos,  and  Nwanley  Double 
White  as  a  companion  flower  of  good  size  and 
fragrance.  Theso  may  bo  planted  a  foot  apart, 
to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  the  frames  in 
October  quite  closo  to  the  glass.  During  the 
summer  months  keep  tho  surface  free  from 
weeds  by  the  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe,  water 
copiously -when  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  weather 
warm,  and  also  pinch  o(V_  runners' as  they  form  : 


K.  rampumlau  in- the  wild  garden.  (Sep  page  <«>l  ) 

bloom  in  a  season  like  the  past.  11 S.  W.  F.V 
note  at  page  504  assigned  a  reasonable 
cause,  an<I  more  so  seeing  he  shows  that  bulbs 
growing  at  tho  foot  of  warm  walls  failed  to 
bloom.  When  I  was  visiting  a  garden  in  West 
Norfolk,  the  first  week  in  November,  I  saw 
good  blooms  still  on  plants  growing  in  sandy 
soil  on  n  warm  border.  The  plants  in  flower 
were  about  20  feot  from  the  wall.  There  bod 
boen  an  abundance  of  bloom,  as  could  be  soon  by 
the  old  flower  stems.  Evidently  in  this  position 
they  would  not  get  so  dry  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall. — I.  Crook. 

Annuals  and  perennials  for  town  garden. 

—Would  you  Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  annual 
and  |ierennlal  plants  suitable  for  town  gardening?  I  have 
a  small  piece  of  ground,  half  of  which  faces  west  and  half 
north.  The  soil  is  a  sort  Of  clay.  1  have  hail  a  quantity 
of  stable-manure  dug  into  it.  I  have  already  planted  some 
Snowdrops  and  some  Daffodils.  Would  l.ily  of  the  Valley 
do  op  the  north  half  f—KxqriR nil. 

[Yes,  Lily  of  the  Valley  would  do  quite  well, 
alsj  Tufted  Pansies,  Montbretias,  Campanulas 
in  variety,  Irises  of  all  sections  in  either  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Christmas  Roses,  Ifepaticas,  Alstroc- 
merias,  and  such  things  on  the  north  side.  On 
the  other  sido  Lilium  candidum,  L.  davuricum, 
L.  tigrinum,  L.  speciosum  would  do,  as  also 
Phloxes,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
some  of  the  dwarfor  Michaelmas  Daisies,  etc. 
Among  tho  annuals  you  may  employ  are  Asters, 
Stocks,  Candytuft,  Nasturtium,  Phlox  Drum- 


S  sibirica.  (See  page  ItOf.) 

ntondi,  and,  indeed,  a  very  general  assortment 
of  those  may  be  put  in  with  but  little  fear  of 
success.  Then  should  you  so  desire  you  could 
add  an  assortment  of  Gladioli  and  Tuberous 
Begonias,  planting  the]  former  (ini  tht?  e^rlwl^yj 
of  March,  and  tho  latter  by  tho  first  weekof 


The  Italian  Squill  (Scilla  Italics).  (See  page  004,1 


who  make  a  speciality  of  them,  such  as  Messrs. 
House  and  Son,  Wcstbury,  Bristol.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  plant  largely,  your  better 
course  would  be  to  commence  in  spring,  and 
procure  rooted  and  prepared  runners  to  put  out  j 
in  the  open  border.  violets  like  a  partially 
shaded  position,  although  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  They  are  better  in  tho  open  garden  j 
than  on  a  hot,  sunny  border.  As  your  soil  is 
light  you  must  enrich  it  with  decayed  manure 
and  leaf-mould  to  support  tho  plants  in  times  of 
drought,  digging  deeply  now  and  leaving  it  in 
an  open  state  so  that  frost  and  air  pulverise  it 
during  wintor.  April  is  the  month  to  choose  for 
outdoor  planting,  and  the  distance  apart  is 
governed  by  the  kind  grown.  The  single 
variety  Princess  of  Wales  needs  almost  twice 
the  room  that  would  suit  Marie  Louise  or  The 
Parma,  because  these  latter  are  smaller  and 
compja.h  ^  Frame  lights  6  feet  long  and  4  feet 
Uv  (iv^\_very  useful  and  convenient,}  batter 
thtfnarger  because  more  portable.  Bm6r  pife 


this  nny  need  to  be  done  once  in  every  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.  This  will  give  Btrongth  to  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  and  larger  flowers  will 
result.  In  frames,  the  plants  will  need  protec¬ 
tion  in  frosty  weather,  mats  or  waterproof 
sheets  being  as  good  ns  anything.  Fire-heat  is 
not  good  for  them,  and  plenty  of  air  must  be 
given  in  favourable  weather  every  day.  Water 
will  not  be  much  called  for  in  winter,  but  rain 
showers  are  most  beneficial  to  them  occasion¬ 
ally.] 


and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  toe  ofer 
each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  either 
“Stovk  and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  “The 
V eg stable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden”  to  the  sender  qr  the  most 
vgeirtating  letter  or  short  article  pub- 
which 
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UTILISING  GREENHOUSE. 

(Reply  to  “Lex.’) 

It  would  have  helped  us  had  you  given  the 
position  of  boiler,  and  whether  this  can  he 
placed  low  down,  and  in  turn  to  bring  your  pipeH 
is  conservatory  down  also.  Otherwise  it  appears 
from  your  sketch  that  the  pipes  in  conservatory 
will  constantly  he  a  stumbling  block.  The 
amount  of  piping  in  this  house,  too,  will  not  be 
sufficient  in  hard  weather.  A  better  way  to 
heat  the  conservatory  would  be  to  turn  the  pipe 
to  the  right  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  pass  it  along  the  south  wall  and  up  I  o 
the  en  of  wall  on  sine  of  drawing-room.  An 
alternative  plan  would  be  taking  the  pipes  the 
reverse  way,  along  by  and  beneath  the  doorway 
at  front,  which  is  the  more  important  part  to  be 
heated.  With  pipes  in  the  position  at  present 
indicated  the  frost  would  injure  any  plants  on 
the  front  stage  by  garden  door.  The  whole 
thing  turns  on  the  possibility  of  your  keeping 
the  boiler  well  down,  so  that  the  (low  pipe  may 
enter  the  conservatory  at  a  level  to  admit  of  its 
clearing  the  garden  doorstep.  Is  it  possible  to 
place  your  boiler  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
south  wall,  and,  say,  midway  lie  tween  the  two 
houses  7  If  this  could  be  done  the  arrangement 
of  pipes  could  bo  simplified  in  this  way  very 
much.  If,  however,  the  way  of  your  sketch  is 
the  only  way,  you  may  allix  a  radiator  to  the 
conservatory  pipes,  and  so  inoreaso  the  amount 
of  heat  at  disposal.  Turning  to  the  forcing-house, 
you  will  not  attain  a  very  high  temperature  with 
the  pipes  now  stated,  and  if  you  really  wish  a 
“  foroing”  heat,  you  should  odd  one  more  flow 
in  the  most  convenient  position.  As  you  require 
to  keep  the  conservatory  as  gay  as  possible,  why 
not  utilise  the  other  house  ns  a  growing-house 
to  this  end  ?— that  is,  for  growing  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  small  floworing  plants  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  supplying  this  and  the  dwelling-house 
with  nioe  plants.  You  could  be  assisted  in  th'is 
if  you  placed  a  pit  or  heated  frame  along  the 
front  of  forcing-house.  This  would  mako  a 
second  house,  so  to  speak,  at  a  very  small  oost. 
We  do  not  think  Grapes  will  do  much  good,  as 
the  width  is  not  enough  ;  at  least,  it  would  only 
do  for  a  short  time,  and,  if  devoted  to  Grapes, 
the  shade  will  be  too  much  generally  for  other 
things.  The  wall  of  the  conservatory  would 
make  a  better  place  for  a  Peach-tree,  but  the 
difficulty  would  bo  in  koeping  it  clean  and  freo 
from  pests.  We  do  not  favour  the  idea,  and  a 
far  more  suitable  way  would  bo  a  border  for 
Koeos  and  other  things.  Roses  arc  always 
welcome,  and  some  of  the  most  delightful 
blooms  are  grown  in  those  structures.  Lapa- 

feria,  Plumbago,  Fuchsias,  Abutilon  Golden 
leece  are  all  beautiful  as  climbing  plants.  In 
the  forcing-house  you  may  grow  Strawberries 
in  pots,  Tomatoes  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
together  with  a  selection  of  suitable  fine  foliaged 
and  floworing  plants  according  to  your  taste. 


THE  MORETON  BAY  JASMINE 
(BIGNONIA  JASMINOIDES). 

Among  evergreen  greenhouso  climbers  there  are 
few  more  beautiful  or  easy  of  culture  than  this. 
Its  glossy  dark-green  foliage,  in  form  like  that 
of  the  White  Jasmine  (hence  the  “  jasmin- 
nidee"),  makes  a  charming  background  for  the 
greenhouse  all  the  year  round,  and  when  it 
forme  the  ground  colour  for  the  plant's  own 
striking  clusters  of  lovely  trumpet  •  shaped 
flowers,  of  a  delicate  pinkish-white,  with  a 
glowing  purple  throat,  the  effect  is  very  good. 
It  begins  to  flower  in  June  and  continues  till 
the  end  of  October.  Three  years  ngo  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  combined  greenhouse  and  vinery, 
in  which  waa  growing  a  singular-looking  bunch 
of  vegetation  about  10  feet  high.  Its  roots 
were  in  a  wooden  box,  perhaps  2  feet  square, 
and  its  branches  wore  bound  together  with  a 
rigour  which  deprived  them  of  all  freedom.  It 
was  a  plant  of  the  above.  Its  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted  branches  were  laid  out  on  wires ;  its 
roots  were  let  down  into  a  cavity,  where  they 
were  liberally  supplied  with  good  soil,  consist¬ 
ing  of  leaf-mould,  garden  loam,  and  silver- 
sand,  not  forgetting  a  dash  of  bones.  Here 
the  plant  rapidly  responded  to  the  new  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  assumed  a  vigorous  habit  and 
has  bloomed  most  freely.  As  the  flowers  are 
on  the  points  of  the  new  wood,  all  Yfieefc  must  be 
retained  and  tied  ijhi  (^oosaly.|  Th^pl«m^j^i  ntjl 
room.  It  needs  plenty  of  water  atthe  root, 


and  nil  the  light  and  air  possible.  It  should  be 
pruned  in  winter,  and  now  breaks  encouraged 
by  cutting  out  old  wood.  To  strike  cuttings, 
take  olf  side  shoots  closo  to  the  old  wood  in 
May,  and  set  in  a  somewhat  sandy,  potting  soil 
round  the  edge  of  a  5- inch  pot.  The  soil  is  kept 
fairly  moist,  a  shady  position  is  chosen  for  tne 
pot,  and  no  cover  is  used.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  I  have  raised  a  nice  supply  of  vigorous 
young  plants,  which  I  hope  to  nower  in  pots. 

Dimdate  Rectory.  \V.  F.  K.  R. 

A  GREENHOUSE  IN  MAY. 

Many  amateurs  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
houses  gay  at  the  above-named  season,  and  have 
but  a  very  limited  stock  of  greenhouse  plants 
for  the  purpose,  can,  nevertheless,  produco  a 
very  eflective  display  by  sowing  at  once  a  few 
dozen  pots  of  the  best  annuals.  The  pots  should 
lie  either  new  or  made  clean  by  washing  them. 
Six,  seven,  and  eight  inches  are  a  suitable  size. 
They  should  lie  carefully  drained,  and  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  ton  with  turfy  loam  two- 
thirds,  one-third  of  well  rotted  stable  manure 
and  leaf-mould,  with  some  sharp  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  Press  tiic  soil  moder¬ 
ately  firm  in  the  pots.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly. 
Give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine  rose 
after  the  seeds  have  been  slightly  oovered  with 
fine  soil.  Place  them  immediately  in  the  house 
near  to  the  glass,  and  thin  out  the  seedlings  to 
on  inch  or  two  apart  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  leaving  the  best  formed  and  most 
sturdy  plants.  These  may  be  reduced  ultimately 
to  from  five  to  six  or  seven  in  each  pot.  The 
temperature  may  range  from  50  dogs,  to  (15  dogs. 
Water  carefully,  and  about  once  a  week  give  a 
little  diluted  liquid- manure.  A  few  very  light 
neat  sticks  should  bo  placed  around  the  edge  of 
the  pots,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  matting  or 
twine  carried  round  them  for  supporting  the 
plants.  If  these  few  simple  rules  are  carried 
out  a  very  attractive  and  useful  display  will  be 
the  result. 

The  following  kinds  are  very  suitable  Mig¬ 
nonette  Machet,  Nemophila  insignis,  Nemo- 
phila  moculatagrandiflora,  Collinaia  grand  itlora, 
C  bicolor,  French  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour, 
Nasturtium  Empress  of  India,  N.  Golden  Ring, 
Papaver  glaucum.  Chrysanthemum  tricolor,  C. 
carinatum,  Godetia  Bijou,  G.  Blushing  Bride, 
Scabious,  Coreopsis  Drummondi,  Poppy  The 
Shirley,  Schizanthua  pinnatus,  German  Ten- 
week  Stock,  Candytuft,  Larkspur,  Dianthus 
chinonsis,  Clarkia  pulchellu,  Musk,  and  Linum 
grandiflorum  rubrum.  H.  Ellis. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Datura  Knlghtl.— I  desirs  to  mil  attention  to  the 
largo  white  Datura.  It  Is  now  adorning  my  greenhouse, 
as  it  does  almost  continuously  (or  the  whole  year.  The 
singular  grace  of  each  Individual  flower,  12  inches  long, 
cannot  (all  to  charm.  No  doubt  to  many  ot  the  readers 
ot  Gariiknixo  tho  plant  1s  known,  hut  It  is  sure  to  bo  to 
all  a  "  thing  ot  beauty.”— It.  b.  Allman,  Woodland*, 
Bandon. 

Plants  unhealthy.— Will  you  please  say  i(  the 
white  deposit  upon  leaves  enclosed  (from  greenhouse) 
show  thripe,  or  what  1  It  is  over  most  ol  the  plants  that 
are  resting,  not  so  much  upon  those  that  are  growing.— 
DivikV. 

[There  are  a  few  thrip  marks  on  some  of  tho 
leaves,  but  the  white  deposit  is  caused  by  red- 
spider,  which  is  always  more  troublesome  whon 
the  plants  are  wanting  in  normal  vigour.  This 
accounts  for  those  that  are  resting  being  the 
worst  affected.  A  dry  atmosphere  anil  drought 
at  the  roots  are  both  conducive  to  the  increase 
of  this  post.  1 

Growing  Tuberoses.— I  have  polled  some  Tube¬ 
roses,  two  In  a  7-Inch  pot,  and  placed  them  In  bottom- 
heat.  They  have  pushed  up  nearly  twenty  spikes  to  the 
pot.  Some  have  a  strong  centre  spike  showing,  while 
others  only  have  small  spikes  all  over.  I  am  now  advised 
to  remove  all  but  centre  spikes.  Should  this  be  done,  and 
ought  1  to  take  the  Tuberoses  out  o(  the  pot  to  do  this  1— 
Tl  Br.ROSK. 

[All  the  side-shoots  must  be  removed,  but 
there  should  be  no  occasion  to  knook  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots  to  do  this,  unless  you  have  the 
tubers  very  deeply  inserted  in  the  soil,  which 
is  not  necessary.  If  deeply  planted  remove 
some  of  the  surface  soil,  and  with  tho  point  of 
a  pen-knife  remove  the  eyes  or  growths  quite 
close  to  the  bulb.  In  future  you  should  see  to 
it  that  these  “  eyes  ’’  are  deeply  cut  out  before 
the  potting  is  done.  Only  one  flowering  spike 
is  produced  from  each  tuber.) 

igement  of  stove  and  green- 

30  plants.— During  the  wilder  .months 
iilferent  arrangement  of  plants  grown  tn: 


greenhouses  and  stoves  is  more  necessary  than 
during  the  summer.  In  many  instances  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  more  or  lees  covered  with 
creopers  of  various  kinds  in  summer.  Not  only 
does  this  improve  the  health  of  these  plants, 
but  they  throw  a  slight  shade,  for  which  plants 
of  other  kinds  grown  on  the  stages  are  grateful. 
But  just  now  it  is  important  that  all  the  light 
possible  should  reach  the  latter,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  leave  the  creepers  in  position 
on  the  roof  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
in  all  cases,  for  some  stove  climbers  are  very 
easily  injured  by  cold,  and  the  few  inches  from 
the  glass  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  severe 
frost  injuring  them. 

Reinwardtla  trigryna-One  thing  that 
renders  this  plant  more  than  usually  attractive 
is  the  richness  of  the  golden-orange  blooms, 
few  of  this  colour  being  found  among  tho  usual 
run  of  winter-flowering  plants,  and  not  merely 
in  colour,  but  equally  lor  the  great  profusion  of 
flowers  is  tho  plant  welcome.  Occasionally 
when  the  plants  are  grown  under  too  dry 
atmospheric  conditions  red  -  spider  attacks 
result,  and  these  must  be  guarded  against. 
The  cuttiDgs  taken  from  old  plants  that  have 
been  infested  will  rendor  a  renewal  more 
certain,  and  in  any  case  a  watch  must  be  kept 
over  the  plants.  By  growing  in  cool  pits  daring 
summer  and  using  the  syringe  freely  there  is 
hope  of  keeping  the  pest  in  check. 

Salvia  splondena  grandiflora.  —  For 
keeping  up  a  bright  disday  in  the  conservatory 
from  early  autumn  until  Christmas  the  above 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have.  Nothing 
oould  exceed  in  brilliancy  the  long  racemes  of 
crimson  -  scarlet,  the  tube  and  calyx  being 
equally  bright.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers 
soon  drop  when  exposed  to  a  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  cutting.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  the 
culture  of  this  useful  plant.  If  a  few  plants 
are  well  cared  for  through  the  winter  they  will 

E;ive  plenty  of  cuttings  early  in  the  spring.  I 
iko  to  take  the  first  cuttings  as  soon  os  they 
are  ready,  and  these  will  give  good  strong 
cuttings  later  on.  Tho  best  plants  are  obtained 
from  the  strong  growing  tops,  which,  if  put  in 
about  the  end  of  May,  will  make  fine  plants  by 
the  autumn.  By  taking  the  tops  of  young 
plants  it  is  easior  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
red-spider,  whioh  is  their  greatest  enemy.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  on  during  the  summer  in 
a  cool  frame  or  out-of-doors.  Potted  in  a  rich 
loamy  compost  and  grown  on  without  any 
stopping,  they  make  fine  pyramids  if  given 
plenty  of  room,  and  will  come  into  flower 
early  in  September.  If  given  sufficient  pot- 
room  and  liquid-manure  from  time  to  time  the 
same  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long 
time.— H. 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece.— Abutilons 
generally  should  be  more  frequently  grown,  as 
it  is  astonishing  wbat  a  quantity  of  bloom  a  well- 
established  planted  out  bush  will  produce.  Pot 
plants  are  most  useful  in  their  way,  but  they  arc 
generally  needed  for  ordinary  furnishing,  much 
cutting  soon  spoiling  their  appearance.  Nothing 
equals  well-grown  specimens  planted  out  in  a 
cool  conservatory.  Good  drainage  must  be 
afforded,  bb  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  are 
needed,  and  during  growth  frequent  doses  of 
farmyard  liquid.  A  good  holding  loam,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand, 
forms  a  very  suitable  medium.  Overcrowding 
must  be  avoided  and  moderately  hard  pruning 
practised  each  year,  say  in  January,  lessening 
the  water  supply  at  such  periods.  Few  things 

S reduce  a  better  effect  used  for  dinner-table 
ecoration.  The  yellows  anil  whites  mixed 
look  charming,  as  they  also  do  lightly  arranged 
in  tall  vases  or  glasses,  no  othor  foliage  but 
their  own  being  needed.  Plants  raised  annually 
are  perhaps  the  best— that  is,  where  a  good- 
sized  batch  is  grown  in  pots.  Clean,  healthy 
cuttings  strike  readily  during  February.  They 
must  be  kept  as  near  to  the  roof-glass  as  possi¬ 
ble,  or  they  soon  assume  a  leggy  appearance  and 
become  weakly.  In  Juno  a  sheltered  position 
out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  the  full 
sunshine  is  best,  feeding  carefully  from  the 
time  0-inch  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots. 
Plants  in  0  inch  pots  are  the  most  useful,  and 
when  thus  confined  a  fifth  part  worm-freo 
manure  should  be  added.  One  stopping  when 
from  IFiiibheu  to  0  inches  of  growth  have  been 
modpjiii  soffiotontrx  Renn.  val  under  glaas  should 
take  place  at;  the  end  of  . September. 
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ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

MACKAYA  BELLA. 

This  Houth  African  shrub  is  rather  difficult  to 
bloom,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  its  require¬ 
ments  as  to  temperature  not  being  properly 
understood.  The  best  way  to  obtain  success  is 
to  plant  it  out  in  a  moderately  warm  green¬ 
house  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  well-drained 
border,  using  good  loam,  with  the  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  well  rotted  manure.  Give  it 
plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  months, 
nut  withhold  it  almost  entirely  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  By  this  means  the  growth 
is  well  ripened.  In  spring  the  plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  bloom  in  abundance,  the  (lowers,  which 
are  delicate  lilac-purple  in  colour,  wi  th  red 
lines,  and  produced  in 
long  racemes,  continu¬ 
ing  in  beauty  for  a  con 
siderable  time.  It  is 
advisable,  just  before  the 
flower-buds  appear,  to 
give  the  soil  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  house 
ranging  from  f>0  dega.  to 
00  degs.  After  flowering 
is  over  the  shoots  should 
be  out  back  moderately  „ 
hard,  again  treating  as  in 
the  previous  summer. 

Thus,  by  intelligent  cul¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs,  which 
has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  shy  bloomer,  is 
one  of  the  finest  plants 
for  the  warm  greenhouse. 

For  vases,  etc.,  the 
flowers  are  well  suited, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  we  give  to¬ 
day. 

Arranging  cut 
flowers-  —  In  the  ar¬ 
ranging  of  our  flowers, 
let  ub  not  forgot  the 
oft- repeated  warning  to 
beware  of  overcrowding, 
of  mixing  many  different 
things  together,  or  of 
using  flowers  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  size  with  short 
stems  and  putting  them 
into  email  specimen 
glasses,  as  though  they 
were  show  Dahlias  or 
<  'hrysanthemums  intend¬ 
ed  for  exhibition  in  tho 
orthodox  manner.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  half  a  dozen 
Arum  Lilies  are  at  our 
disposal— the  best  effect 
will  be  produced  by  ar¬ 
ranging  them  boldly  and 
loosely  with  long  stems 
in  a  large  vase,  with  a 
little  of  their  own  or 
other  suitable  foliage. 

These  handsome  flowers 
are  only  spoilt  by  being 
crowded  with  short 
stems  amoDgst  a  lot  of 
other  kinds  in  an  (indis¬ 
tinguishable  mass,  or 
placed  in  a  wreath  in  a 

mass  of  white  so  that  their  own  outline  is  1 
lost.  To  fill  a  small  apeoimen  gloss,  let  us 
take  a  few  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with 
two  or  three  of  its  own  leaves.  The  result 
is  a  beautiful  yet  simple  arrangement.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  still  to  be  obtained  in  various 
sizes  ;  these  are  some  of  the  easiest  flowers  to 
arrange.  Various  kinds  of  foliage  may  be  used 
with  a  good  result,  if  only  overcrowding  is 
avoided  and  the  colours  chosen  do  not  clash. 
Whites  and  yellows  will  be  found  the  most 
serviceable. 


meantime  it  has  opened  to  its  widest  extent. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  flower  1  dip  it  overhead 
in  water  that  has  just  had  the  chill  taken  off. 
and  having  shaken  off  the  surplus  moisture, 
lay  it  in  a  wooden  or  tin  box  lined  with  cotton 
wool  that  is  just  damp,  and  closely  shut  the  lid 
If  this  box  is  put  in  a  cold  place  the  flowers  will 
keep  splendidly  for  several  days.  Cut  flowers 
sent  through  the  post  will  arrive  at  their  desti¬ 
nation  beautifully  fresh  if  this  plan  is  adopted. 
—  F..  P.  .1. 

0HRY8ANTHHMUMS. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

It  usually  takes  more  than  one  season  to  realise 
the  value  of  a  novelty.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 


Keeping:  button-holes. — Suppose  you 
havo  a  lovely  Rosebud  or  half-open  Rose,  just 
the  right  size  for  the  coat,  and  you  wish  tp-kpep 
it  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  annoying  wl/en 
come  to  wear  the  newer  yUr  find  thatVa. 


Flowers  of  Mackaya  bella  in  a  vase. 


find  that  varieties  which  may  bo  exhibited  in 
fine  form  one  year  do  not  realise  one’s  expecta¬ 
tions  the  next,  whilst  others  not  so  fortunate  at 
first  reveal  some  rare  qualities  as  time  goes  on. 
I  will  give  an  example.  Marv  Molyneux  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  back  captivated  all  lovers  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  who  saw  the  fine  blooms  staged. 
Now  it  has  been  discarded.  Lord  Ludlow,  on 
the  other  hand,  improves  on  acquaintance,  and 
is  really  a  splendid  (lower.  A  few  sorts,  there¬ 
fore,  aro  mentioned  in  these  notes,  not  because 
they  are  new,  but  on  account  of  being  improve¬ 
ments.  Among  Japanese  the  greater  number 
as  usual  appears,  and  although  there  is  still  a 
want  in  rich  deep  colours,  the  Bhades  of  manv 
are  am  advance  in  the  direction  desired. 
W.  fSffkBfrch  is  a  full,  deep,  handsome  flower 
of  a'ctoffllsn  shade,  with  yellow  revei®>[\] 


petals  are  of  fine  substance.  Mr.  G.  Carpenter, 
an  English  seedling,  forms  a  bloom  of  a  fine 
drooping  type,  colour  rioh  rosy-purple.  Miss 
Roberts  has  flowers  of  a  lovely  deep  yellow,  and 
in  shape  nf  bloom  is  like  that  fine  old  sort  Sun 
flower.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  of  a  light  mauve 
shade,  has  very  large  flowers,  with  thick,  wide, 
drooping  florets — muoh  like  a  light- coloured 
Mrs.  Barkley.  Lily  Mountford  is  a  l'ght  rose- 
coloured  bloom  of  enormous  size.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  year  is  Mrs.  F.  O.  Smith,  .Tun.  This 
produces  handsome  blossoms  of  a  terra-cotta 
tint,  and  is  an  easy  one  to  grow.  Sydney 
Brunning,  like  the  last-named,  is  an  Australian 
variety  likely  to  bo  popular.  Indian-red  and 
yellow  intermingled  describe  the  colour,  and  in 
form  and  size  it  is  excellent.  J.  R.  Upton  is 
about  tho  largest  and  finest  exhibition  yellow 
there  is,  and  a  wondetfnlly 
strong  grower.  Tho  form 
of  its  bloom  is  of  a  grace¬ 
ful,  drcoping  character. 
Lord  Ludlow,  yellow  witli 
red  markings,  noted  above, 
is  a  dwarf,  easily-grown 
kind,  and  quite  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  variety.  Another 
sort  that  has  improved  is 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant  This  is  a 
big,  striking  flower  of  a 
rosy  tint,  with  long,  droop¬ 
ing  florets,  and  a  sturdy 
grower.  In 

Whitf.  kinds  Princess 
Alice  of  Monaco  is  very 
handsome.  The  early  buds 
give  blooms  of  a  drooping 
shape,  later  ones  coming 
incurved.  In  any  form  it 
is  rich  and  fine  in  every 
way,  the  growth,  too, 
being  dwarf  and  vigorous. 
Another  lovely  white  is 
Miss  Alice  Byron,  inenrv- 
ing  in  shape  ;  as  regards 
form  it  is  perfect,  and  is 
an  easy  one  to  grow.  A 
third  white  with  waxy 
look  is  Mme.  R.  Cadbury  ; 
this  is  rather  late  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  on  that  account  is 
useful  because  of  its  superb 
quality.  The  colour  of 
Lionel  Humphrey  is  rich 
and  distinct — a  chestnut- 
bronze  ;  it  is  a  large,  deep, 
handsome  flower  that  de¬ 
serves  to  be  better  known. 
Lord  .Salisbury  is  a  very 
large  variety,  with  long, 
hanging  florets  ;  bronze  fn 
the  early  bloomp,  the  shade 
is  quite  a  crimson  in  late 
ones.  It  is  dwarf,  with 
capital  foliage.  Matthew 
Smith,  rtd  with  yellow  re¬ 
verse,  is  of  Australian 
origin,  and  one  that  should 
be  largely  grown.  Mme. 
von  Andre,  a  light  yellow 
variety,  the  counterpart  in 
other  respects  of  Mutual 
Friend,  needs  only  to  be 
named.  Charles  Longley, 
a  very  big  bloom,  belongs 
in  colour  to  that  class  of 
losy-purple  kinds  which 
are,  however,  not  too  bright, 
yet  valuable  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  M.  Louis  Remy,  of 
the  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  type,  is  a  bright  yellow 
form  resulting  from  a  sport.  Mr.  A.  Barrett  is 
another,  but  a  charming  shade  of  rosy-cerise. 
C.  J.  Salter,  primrose-yellow,  is  a  wonderful 
flower ;  the  lower  florets  droop,  whilst  the 
centre  ones  incurve  and  build'  up  a  bloom  of 
rare  depth.  Perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  wanting  in 
brightness.  Henry  Stowe,  a  bloom  of  a  light 
lavender  shade,  is  remarkable  for  its  sizs  and 
substance.  Calvat,  1899,  is  a  giant  blossom, 
white,  shaded  rose,  not  over  bright,  but  noble 
in  build  j  when  grown  as  a  free-flowering 
variety  it  is,  however,  very  choice,  and  should 
bo  in  every  collection.  In  the  true 
Incurved  class,  a  real  improvement  is  Mrs. 
Gerald ,  Williams,  clear  rich  yellow  with  broad 
petals.  It  may  be  called  a  better  type  of  Chas. 

(WiOMfcfelNiOIS  best-  Ra,Ph 
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Katton  is  a  full,  well  shaped  flower  of  a  bright 
lilac  tint.  Golden  Madam©  Ferlat  is  a  yellow 
form  of  a  fine  type.  Hanwell  Glory  of  a  bronzy 
shade  has  nicely-formed  flowers.  Mrs.  Ifenry 
J.  Jones  i9  one  of  the  largest,  colour  white, 
faintly  shaded  lilac.  Nelly  .S.  Threlfall  is  a 
capital  white,  the  petals  having  fine  substance. 
The  colour  of  Matthew  Russell  is  bron/.y  chest¬ 
nut,  and  in  formation  it  is  desirable. 

The  distinct  classes  of  Chrysanthemums,  like 
the  Pompons,  Anemone-flowered,  and  reflexed, 
seem  to  be  at  a  standstill.  There  is  no  change 
in  them,  and  the  older  ones  do  not  have  a  very 
large  share  of  popular  favour.  But  among 
singles  several  pretty  things  may  be  noted. 
Yellow  Jane  Improved  is  a  fine  variety  of  its 
class,  so  dwarf  and  free.  It  makes  a  nice  pot 
plant.  Victoria,  creamy-white,  is  excellent. 
Florrie,  a  pretty  pink  shade,  and  Edith  Pag- 
ram,  a  charming  single  pink  with  white  ring  at 
the  centre,  aro  also  worth  attention.  H.  8. 


shaded,  and  also  kept  dose.  Within  a  week 
they  will,  in  most  instances,  have  recovered 
from  the  check  sufficiently  to  l>ear  full  exposure 
and  more  air.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  have 
been  some  of  the  prettiest  we  saw  during  the 
season  which  has  just  closed.  They  were 
dwarf  and  sturdy  and  covered  with'  foliage 
down  to  tho  rim  of  the  pot.  The  saving  of 
labour  during  the  growing  soason  is  very 
considerable  when  the  latter  system  of  culture 
is  adopted.  ] 

ROSES. 


EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Til  THE  EDITOR  OF  "HARDENING  II.I.rSTKATKD.'’ 

Sir,— I  see  in  your  issue  of  December  1  a 
query  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  early  Chrysan¬ 
themums  suitable  for  Scotland.  I  have  tried 
most  of  tho  varieties  given  in  answer  to  same, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  found 
them  poor,  compared  with  some  of  tho  newer 
varieties,  and  far  too  late  for  Scotland.  Of  the 
varieties  which  I  have  tried  here  (Kilmarnock), 
and  have  succeeded  with,  somo  of  them  beginning 
to  bloom  early  in  August,  and  tho  most  of  them 
by  first  week  in  September,  are  :  Mytohett 
White,  Cissimir  Perrier,  Eulalie  Morel),  Henry 
Yvon,  Louis  Lemaire,  Ivy  Stark,  Owen’s  Per¬ 
petual,  Crimson  Mario  .Masse,  M mo.  Caramax, 
Mme.  Mario  Masse.  Mme.  Desgranges,  Market 
White,  Yellow  I >jsg  range,  Mme.  Gustave 
Gruncrwald,  I’iorcy's  Needling,  f'lnari,  Early 
I  Hush,  Mme.  Jolivort,  Mme.  Pinthon,  Strath- 
meath,  Precoeitv,  La  Vierge,  and  Blushing  Bride. 
The  above,  I  am  sure,  will  please  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  or  any  other  wishing  a  good  autumn 
bloom  in  Scotland.  Jas.  Carden  wood. 
llennie-Mrcet,  Kilmarnock. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES.  . 

Chrysanthemums  In  small  pots.— < 'an  you 

inform  me  how  I  should  grow  Chrysanthemums  to  have 
the  plant)  only  about  from  21  feet  to  :ij  feet  hlifh,  and 
►till  have  the  flowers  lancet  From  what  I  have  seen  I 
believe  It  Is  due  to  growing  in  small  pots.  My  gardener 
thinks  the  plants  nre  dwarf  kinds.  I’lease  say  and  also 

describe  necessary  cultivation.— U.  I'. 

[A  groat  deal  depends  upon  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Plants  which  are  dwarf  and  those  also  of 
medium  height  aro  those  you  should  endeavour 
to  obtain,  as  tho  successful  culture  of  plants  for 
your  purposo  is  more  likely  to  bo  achieved 
thereby.  However,  tall  sorts  and  those  also 
which  aro  fairly  tall  may  be  reduced  in  height 
by  a  scries  of  stopping  and  pinching  out  the 
points  of  tho  shoots.  Tall  plants  should  be 

pinched  ”  when  they  are  about  (i  inches  high, 
and  this  same  operation  may  be  repeated  at 
each  succeeding  li  inches  of  growth.  The  last 
pinching  should  be  done  towards  the  end  of 
June.  If  you  desire  largo  blooms,  the  shoots 
must  be  reduced  to  the  required  number.  This 
is  done  by  limiting  tho  number  of  shoots 
allowed  to  develop  aftor  each  pinching.  Should 
you,  however,  prefer  the  free  display  of  bloom 
which  most  Chrysanthemums  nre  capable  of 
developing,  permit  tho  majority  of  growths  to 
go  ahead  from  tho  commencement.  Another 
method  is  that  of  propagating  the  cuttings  in 
March  and  April,  and  after  “stopping"  tho 
plants  twice,  allowing  them  to  blossom  on  buds 
suooeeding  the  last  stopping.  By  those  means 
very  dwarf  plants  ean  be  noil  in  G-ineh  or  7-inch 
pots,  each  one  developing  from  two  to  three 
blooms  of  goodly  proportions,  or  about  a  dozen 
flowers  useful  for  decoration,  disbudding  to  suit 
tho  requirements  of  the  respeotivo  methods. 
From  this  late  propagation  you  may  plant  out 
in  prepared  quarters  a  large  number  of  young 
plants  at  the  end  of  May,  or  later,  treating 
them  as  laid  down  oariior  lor  thoso  in  pots.  In 
the  autumn,  just  when  the  buds  are  nicely  set, 
and  not  until  then,  each  plant  should  bo  lifted, 
tho  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  then 
ropottod  in  some  prepared  comn(5it>ini>ot.H  o£ 
a  suitable  size.  |  After  waberiito,  lai 

should  be  placed  under  glass,  and  rorV row  nay? 


CLIMBING  ROSF.S. 

Since  .the  advent  of  Crimson  Rambler  much 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  useful  class. 
Somo  of  the  boBt  are  also  some  of  the  oldest. 
That  fine  kind  Aim.-e  Vibert  is  doubly  valuable, 
for  it  not  only  flowers  freely  in  the  summer 
when  Crimson  Rambler  is  blooming,  but  it  also 
gives  a  welcome  late  autumnal  display.  If  we 
could  but  infuse  this  late-flowering  quality  into 
the  true  climbing  Roses  a  good  work  would  be 
achieved.  Where  climbing  Roses  are  mingled 
with  late- flowering  Clematises  tho  absence  of 
blossom  upon  tho  Roses  is  not  so  marked,  but 
arches  covered  only  with  summer-flowering 
Roses  appear  in  the  autumn  rather  dismal.  A 
fine  late- flowering  variety  as  well  as  an  early 
ono  is  Longworth  Rambler.  It  is  roally  not  so 
rambling  as  the  Multiflora  and  I’olyantha  sec¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  so  good  that  no  one  who  has  a 
fair-sized  garden  can  afford  to  overlook  it,  and, 
moreover,  it  retains  its  shiny  foliage  well  over 
Christmas.  The  bright  yellow  Aglaia  must  be¬ 
come  very  popular.  All  who  have  this  Rose 
should  not  pruno  it  in  any  way  :  simply  allow 
it  to  grow  at  will.  A  promising  kind,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Crimson  Rambler,  i9  Helene,  having 
large  trusses  of  delicate  violet  blossoms.  Psyche 
will  certainly  make  a  very  pretty  rambler.  Tho 
resy-pink,  charmingly-shaped  buds,  produced  as 
thoy  aro  in  largo  trusses,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  this  tribe.  The  old  variety  Fidic-itc- 
Perpetue  is  a  capital  white  companion  to  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  Its  beautiful  rosettes  of  white 
blossoms  are  well  known.  If  one  were  quite 
sure  as  to  ifs  hardiness,  Claire  Jacquier  would 
be  the  Rose  to  plant  where  a  vigorous  climber 
is  desired.  It  will  make  quite  an  arbour  in 
itself  with  just  a  slight  amount  of  support,  and 
its  pic  tty  bunches  of  nankeen  yellow  blossoms, 
individually  as  tiny  as  those  of  Perlo  d’Or, 
would  lie  a  charming  feature  in  a  garden. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Winter  Roses  —  During  mild  winters  like  the 
present  1  always  notice  that  there  are  somo  blooms  on  the 
old  common  Pink  and  crimson  China  Roses  that  arc  found 
in  the  mixed  hedgerows  that  surround  the  seasldo 
gardens  here.  At  the  present  time  some  very  pretty 
bouquets  of  theso  little  Hoses  might  l>e  gathered  In  the 
open  air  In  this  neighbourhood. *-J.  O.,  Oo&port. 

Rose  Mareohal  Nlel  In  cool  greenhouse.— 
Please  state  treatment  for  Marc-chal  Kiel  Hose  In  cool 
greenhouse.  It  has  three  nice  rods,  each  from  9  feet  to 
12  feet  long.  Should  it  be  pruned  at  all  now?—  C.  II.  S., 
Healing. 

[If,  as  we  presume,  tho  three  long  rods  wore 
of  last  summer's  growth,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  prune  them  at  all,  save  just  an  inch  or  two 
from  their  extreme  ends.  Let  the  growths  be 
spread  outward  a  little  the  better  to  admit  sun- 
lijjht  and  also  to  induce  the  lower  oyos  to  break. 
Keep  the  growths  well  syringed  witli  cold  water 
on  every  bright  morning  that  is  not  frosty.  Do 
not,  however,  fail  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  for  it 
is  not  advisable  to  have  such  plants  growing  in 
cold-houses  too  forward,  as  there  is  a  danger  of 
injury  to  tho  now  growths  by  frost  unless  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  be  possible  in  very  severe  weather. 
After  these  long  rods  have  blossomed  thoy  may 
then  bo  cut  back  to  within  3  feet  of  tho  base  of 
the  plant.  Then  by  keeping  tho  house  close 
and  affording  plenty  of  moisture  new  growths 
aro  encouraged  early,  and  thus  have  a  better 
chance  of  becoming  ripenod  before  the 
autumn.] 

Value  or  some  new  Rosea.— Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  suitability  for  general  garden  culture 
of  tho  following  Roses:  llortha  (lemon  (11. P.),  Oskar 
Henkel  (HP),  Mme.  Ravory  (H.T  ),  and  Jubilee  (H.P.)f 
Is  the  flrst-named  aa  good  a  Rose  for  general  purposes  a« 
Mtrcblonest  of  Londonderry  ?  I  have  seen  the  second 
(Oskar  Henkel)  exhibited,  but  cannot  find  it  deacrlbcd  in 
Ike  trade  catalogues.  I  believe  it  wae  inclined  to  (Ifo 
flriptd.  Can  you  toll  me  If  this  le  a  characteristic  of  the 
low* or  merely  a  freak?  I  have  noticed  MR MffaCtllMk 
in  Franysis  Michelon— tho  second  crop  of  liido'iii'wlth-me1 


is  invariably  splashed  with  a  darker  shade.  Please  siv 
whether  this  is  usual,  or  due  to  an  error  in  treatment  • 
Does  Mrs.  John  I.aing  require  hard  pruning  or  merely 
shortening  ?  I  have  a  good  bush-tree  of  it,  but  the  growth 
is  usually  thin.— If.  8.  Mitts. 

[Bertha  Gemen  is  certainly  not  equal  to 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  latter  is  a 
magnificent  though  scentless  Rose,  its  one 
defect  being  a  dulness  of  colour  when  flowers 
are  fully  developed.  Bertha  Gemen,  so  far  a? 
wo  have  proved  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
value.  It  opens  badly  and  becomes  easily 
tarnished  by  damp  or  rain.  Perhaps  under 
glass  it  may  prove  more  useful,  but  even  there 
we  doubt  if  it  can  surpass  the  lovely  and  fragrant 
Violet  Bouyer,  or  the  superb  Merveille  de 
Lyon  and  Mabel  Morrison,  a  trio  of  lovely 
white  forcing  Roses.  Oscar  Dcnkel  we  have  no 
knowledge  of.  There  was  an  Oskar  Cordel  sent 
out  by  Lambert  in  1S9S.  It  is  a  very  large 
carmine-coloured  Rose  and  moderately  good. 
Many  of  the  rose-coloured  Roses  have  a 
tendency  to  become  striped,  flaked,  or  mottled, 
which  is  mostly  attributable  to  the  weather. 
Rain  and  sunshiny  days  alternating  have  much 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity,  although  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment  will  bring  it  about.  We 
should  advise  you  to  give  your  Roses  some 
liquid  manure  when  the  flower-buds  are  about 
the  size  of  marbles.  Guano-water  intensifies  the 
colour  of  high-coloured  Roses.  Mme.  Ravary 
is  a  beautiful  novelty.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
golden-yellow.  It  is  free  flowering,  sturdy  in 
habit,  and  one  we  believe  will  prove  to  be  a  tine 

Jarden  Rase.  Jubilee  is  another  of  those  Roses 
rom  tho  States  which  prove  to  be  almost 
identical  with  other  Roses.  We  can  see  little  or 
no  difference  between  Jubilee  and  La  Rosiere, 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  warrant  its  introduc¬ 
tion  ] 

Rose  Boule  d'Or  falling  to  open  — I  have  a 

Tea  Rose,  I.x  Houle  d'Or,  plinled  lour  years,  and  each 
jear  it  ha)  looked  very  healthy  with  dozens  of  large  buds. 
Just  when  the  buds  are  opening,  the  outside  leaves  on  the 
buds  become  dark  in  colour,  and  the  flowers  never  open, 
but  rot  on  the  stem  at  tho  liaso  of  the  bud.  1  have  not 
hod  one  perfect  bloom  since  It  was  planted.  Tho  foliage 
is  very  handsome,  like  the  leaves  of  Copper  Beech,  and  i) 
quite  fresh-looking.  I  give  it  liquid  ond  other  manure  in 
the  season.  How  shall  I  treat  this  plant ?  Kindly  tell  me 
the  names  of  Roses  that  should  not  be  pruned,  or  only 
slightlv,  os  some  persons  recommend  pruning  all  Roses 
severely? — II.  11. 

[This  is  the  one  great  fault  of  an  otherwise 
superb  Rose.  Even  in  n  hot  season  hko  the 
last  we  only  saw  ono  specimen  exhibited, 
and  that  was  at  Salisbury.  Not  one  did  we 
observe  at  the  Crystal  i’alace  Rose  show. 
La  Boule  d'Or  is  one  of  those  exeessively 
double  Roses  that  require  artificial  heat  to 
enable  them  to  develop,  and  it  is  really  only 
fitted  for  culture  under  glass.  If  you  could 
transfer  your  plant  at  once  to  a  greenhouse  von 
would  doubtless  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble. 
It  would  be  best  to  plant  it  out  in  some  good 
soil,  but  failing  that  a  large  pot  or  tub  would 
sullico.  Supposing  you  have  no  greenhouse, 
then  we  should  advise  you  to  destroy  the  plant 
and  obtain  instead  one  of  the  glorious  Roses  of 
t  ie  typi  of  Madame  Hoste,  or  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
your  loss.  There  arc  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as 
to  pruning  Roses.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
pruno  all  Roses  severely.  Far  better  err  on 
tho  other  side.  As  a  rule,  tho  weakest  growers 
should  be  pruned  the  hardest  i  those  kinds 
making  long  and  strong  growths  should  be 
more  moderately  pruned.  As  a  alight  guide 
Hybrid  Perpetuate  should  have  their  growth* 
cut  back  to  within  3  inches  to  12  inches  of 
their  base.  When  the  plants  become  old  the 
growths  ma  le  the  previous  summer  should  be 
pruned  to  within  3  inches  or  flinches  of  the 
previous  season's  pruning.  It  is  always  advis¬ 
able  each  year  to  cut  clean  away  right  down  to 
the  ground  one  or  more  of  the  very  oldest 


very  oldest 


growths.  This  induces  the  plant  to  reproduce 
itself  from  the  baso.  Many  kinds  will  send  up 
annual  growths  each  some  4  feet,  5  feet,  and 
G  foot  long.  If  pegging  down  be  not  desired 
(see  article  on  this  subject  in  our  issue  of 
Decomber  29  last),  such  long  shoots  may  be 
retained  as  much  as  18  inches  long,  and  will 
be  all  the  better  for  this,  provided  they 
are  ripe.  But  if  there  be  more  pith  than 
solid  wood  then  it  is  better  to  cut  back  more 
teverely.  Hybrid  Teas  that  yield  large  blos¬ 
soms  need  pruning  aftor  the  manner  of  the 
JAttw  igrottp,  but  tho  free  -  growing  kinds 
should  be  very  sparsely  pruned,  merely  tipping 
the 'growths  and  thiomng  out  whore  crowded 
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The  true  Tea  Roses,  if  desired  only  for  cutting 
and  for  garden  decoration,  should  not  be  hard 
pruned  unless  frost  has  injured  the  wood. 
When  cutting  back,  the  pith  should  be  white. 
If  brown  cut  back  until  the  sound  white  pith 
is  found,  even  if  you  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  by 
pruning  Tea  Hoses  fairly  hard  new  growths 
break  out  from  the  baso,'  thus  keeping  up  the 
perpetual  flowering  character  of  the  group. 
Hoses  of  the  type  of  Gloire  do  Dijon,  if  grown  as 
bushes,  should  be  either  pegged  down  or  have 
their  long  shoots  bent  over.  They  will  then 
flower  all  over  the  growths.  Rambling  and 
Climbing  Roses  must  have  their  annual  growths 
retained  almost  their  entire  length,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  clean  out  one  or  more  of  the 
old  growths  each  season  to  compel  the  plant  to 
produce  new  wood  and  thus  keep  it  in  a  healthy 


required  until  the  plants  are  again  started.  It  on  the  earth  of  the  pots  or  tied  to  the  stems  of 
is  rather  a  difficult  subjeot  to  strike.  A  warm  Vines,  &c.,  they  will  hide  in  them.  These 
and  moist  greenhouse  temperature  with  ample  traps  should  be  examined  every  morning.  The 
light  suits  it  best,  and  the  compost  should  be  black  Vine-weevil  is  about  |  inch  in  length,  and 
lasting,  free,  and  open  rather  than  rich.  Equal  ,  is  quite  black  in  colour.  The  clay-coloured 
parts  of  peat  of  good  quality,  loam,  and  leaf-  weevil  is  only  j  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale 
mould,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  a  few  lumps  of  brown  colour,  as  its  name  implies. — (!.  f>.  S.] 
charcoal  or  crocks,  will  suit  it  well. - 
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_  .  Conservatory.— The  fragrance  in  a  well- 

TOP  nnrk-  Tiaphntf  m  nrPh'-tTRTNt  furnished  conservatory  is  always  delightful, 
J  Uh  xv."  lv  UAJ  xlA c.  (U.  KUrEslKIo).  especially  in  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers 

This  miniature  shrub  has  been  aptly  described  outside.  Among  the  kinds  which  go  to  make 
as  a  “  real  alpine  gem,"  and  certainly  it  cannot  up  the  lragrance  of  a  conservatory  at  this 
be  too  well  kn-awn,  whether  it  be  for  the  rock  season  are  Mignonette,  Violets  in  pots,  Roman 
garden  or  as  on  ornament  in  the  greenhouse,  for  Hyacinths,  Heliotropes,  Genista  fragrans, 
which  it  is  alike  admirably  suited.  Its  usual  Oranges  in  blossom  and  fruit,  Lily  of  the 
season  of  blooming  is  the  spring  and  early  Valley,  Tuberoses,  and  Tea  Rosts.  Myrtles, 
summer,  but  often  a  second  crop  of  flowers  is  though  not  in  bloom,  give  off  a  refreshing 
borne  in  the  autumn.  It  has  erect  shoots  form-  odour  from  the  foliage.  Oak-leaved  and  other 
ing  dense  compact  tufts  each  about  2  inches  scented  Geraniums  add  their  quota  of  pleasant 
high  and  1  foot  or  moro  across,  which  are  perfume.  Piostranthora  violacea  ami  Diosma 
covered  with  bloom  which  somotimos  almost  fragrans,  two  fragrant  New  Holland  plantB 
hides  the  plant.  The  colour  is  a  soft  shadod  that  we  used  to  grow  years  ago,  but  have  now 
pink  or  rose,  its  flowers  being  larger  and  more  lost  sight  of,  might  bo  useful  for  conservatory 
waxy  than  those  of  I>.  G'neorum.  The  flowers,  work  and  for  making  up  coat  flowers.  For 
too,  are  sweetly  scented.  It  is  essentially  a  rock  making  backgrounds,  Eucalyptus  globulus  is 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fissures  of  limestone  in  always  useful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
peaty  loam.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  but  it  is  well  fragrance,  but  also  for  the  glaucous  tint  of  its 
worth  waiting  for.  Under  cultivation  it  seems  foliage.  Camellias  will  now  be  at  their  host  : 
to  do  best  in  very  stony  and  peaty  soil  with  though  of  no  use  for  cutting,  they  form  hand¬ 
some  bushes  in  the 
conservatory,  and 
when  trained  upon 
a  wall  their  glossy 
foliage  and  bright 
blossoms  are  very 
attractive.  They 
must  bo  abundantly 
supplied  with  water 
with  a  little  stimu¬ 
lant  occasionally  : 
soot  water  suits 
these  glossy  -  foli- 
nged  plants  hotter 
than  stronger  stim¬ 
ulants.  The  finest 
collection  of  Camel¬ 
lias  I  ever  saw  had 
n  ithing  in  the  M  ay 
of  stimulants  hut 
weak  soot  -  M  ater  ; 
but  it  was  always 
given  in  a  clear 
state.  The  best 
compost  for  Camel¬ 
lias  is  equal  parts  of  yellow  loam  free  from 
lime  and  good  fibrous  peat,  with  or  without  a 
dash  of  leaf  mould,  and  a  free  admixture  of 
sand.  The  peat  should  be  of  tho  best,  and  the 
leaf-mould  free  from  bits  of  stick  or  Beech  Nut- 
husks,  as  the  latter  are  likely  to  produce 
fungus  in  the  borders  when  planted  out. 
When  the  season  is  more  advanced,  and  the 
petals  are  falling  about,  the  plants  should  he 
pruned  into  shape.  All  plants  growing  in  the 
border  belonging  to  other  familii  swill  require 
some  pruning  after  flowering  in  order  to  keep 
them  bushy  and  prevent  them  encroaching  on 
other  plants  near.  Acacias  aro  free-growing 
shrubs  when  planted,  and  must  he  cut  rather 
hard  hack.  Luculia  gratissixia,  a  fragrant 
winter-flowering  shrub,  should  also  be  cut  hard 
back.  One  of  the  most  telling  climbers  or 
pillar  plants  for  a  cool  conservatory  is  the 
Isipagcria.  Make  up  a  well  drainod  boil  of 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  at  the  shady  end  of 
the  house.  Plant  out  a  couple  ol  strong  plants 


Daphne  mpest ris.  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Watte,  Botanic  Harden*,  KdlnhlUgh. 


Plant  out  a  couple  of  strong  plants 
— white  and  red  keep  the  foliage  tree  from 
thrips,  and  guard  tho  young  growths  as  they 
come  from  the  base  from  slugs,  and  let  tho 
plants  extend  how  and  whero  they  will. 

Forcing-house.  This  house  is  pretty 
sure  to  bo  crowded  now,  though  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  too  much,  as  overcrowding  |b  always 
unsatisfactory.  Neither  is  it  wise  to  increase 
the  night  temperature  over  05  (legs.  For  a 
mixed  forcing-house,  whore  things  aro  continu¬ 
ally  coming  and  going,  00  dogs,  at  night  is  the 
safest  temperature.  If  well  managed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  00  (legs,  most  things  will  thrive. 
Plants  which  aro  forced  for  their  flowers  may  be 
taken  from  a  temperature  of  00  degf.  to  a  house 
JO  degSf  dower  without  injury.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  ailvant ige  in  rearranging  tho  plants  as 


Luculia  gratlssima  — This  fine  green-  is  by  killing  tho  weevil 
house  plant  is  usually  grown  as  a  climber,  or  at  on  the  fronds  «f  Ferns, 
least  attached  to  a  wall.  Why  it  is  so  treated  various  other  plants.  \ 
it  is  diflioult  to  sav,  for  it  is  very  fine  when  plant  has  had  its-  lei 
grown  as  a  bush,  dowering  much  more  freely  invisible  pest  it  should  I 
than  when  given  a  large  root-run  such  as  is  white  cloth  in  the  cours 
usually  afforded  wall  plants.  It  is  much  easier,  hours  after  dark  throw 
too,  to  keep  such  plants  free  from  insoots  than  plant,  when  tho  weevils 
others  growing  on  walls  and  trellises,  where  it  the  cloth.  If  they  do 
is  often  difficult  to  get  all  round  them  with  the  sharp  shake,  for  on  th 
syringe.  A  little  closer  pruning,  of  course,  is  drop  down  as  if  doad. 
necessary  than  when  growing  on  a  wall,  and  the  or  creepers  that  cannot 
best  time  to  carry  this  out  is  as  soon  as  the  the  latter  should  bo  spi 

Housers  are  past.  Let  tho  roots  geC-ffftrly  on  weev . 

the  dry  side  Wore  cuttmg  bticjc,  and  lit 
found  that  little  more  root-moistur^“ 


11  bundles  of  hay  or  dry  ftej  work. 
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position  is  always  beneficial,  especially  whon 
the  plants  are  in  cramped  quarters ;  simply 
turning  them  round  is  helpful  to  them.  In 
forcing  at  this  season  one  aoei  not  as  a  rule 
take  the  plants  from  the  open  air  to  the  forcing 
house.  All  plants  intended  to  be  forced  will 
now  be  in  a  cold-pit  or  cold-house,  resting  and 
getting  ready  for  work,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
rest  the  sooner  the  buds  respond  t  >  the  warmth 
No  plant  in  a  forcing-house  should  be  allowed  to 
get  dust,  dry,  and  the  sj’ringe  should  be  used 
at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Every 
kind  of  forcing  work  has  to  be  done  in  one 
house  in  small  gardens.  Tomatoes,  (,'ucumbors. 
Strawberries,  Crapes,  Figs,  the  most  of  them  in 
pots,  have  been  grown  in  one  house  as  a  sort,  of 
nappy  family,  besides  raising  seedlings  and 
striking  cuttings.  Tbit  wants  management, 
but  it  is  often  done  and  done  well  by  the 
thoughtful,  hard  working  gardener. 

Orchard-house.  Mow  that  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  over,  this  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  paint  with  soap  and 
wator,  the  walls  limewashed,  and  the  bests  and 
borders  put  in  order  to  receive  the  potted  trees 
which  wore  placed  outside  to  ripen  growth  and 
rest  after  the  fruits  were  gathered.  I  am 
assuming  those  trees  that  required  repotting 
were  attended  to  in  the  autumn,  and  any 
tree  which  did  not  require  a  larger  pot  had 
some  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  replaced  with 
sand  and  manure,  mixed  with  a  little  bone- 
meal  and  a  small  quantity  of  soot.  When  the 
trees  are  inside  any  pruning  required  should  be 
done  and  the  beds  washed  in  every  part  with 
a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound.  In  passing  a 
pruning  knife  over  a  tree,  every  little  bit  of 
•lead  spur  or  the  soar  sometimes  left  when  dis¬ 
budding  should  be  dressed  down  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Peaches  and  other  trees  in  pots  can  be, 
and  are,  in  fact,  pruned  in  summer,  when 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  set.  One  can  often  see  better 
how  to  prune  without  sacrificing  a  fruit,  than 
in  winter.  Trees  which  aro  pruned  in  summer 
do  not  sprawl  about,  as  the  badly  pruned  trees 
d  ).  I  do  not  mean  merely  thinning  the  young 
wood,  but  an  old  branch  is  cut  back  occasionally 
when  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  thus  our 
old  trees  may  be  kept  full  of  young  wood  and 
in  a  fertile  condition. 

Cold-frames.  — The  season  up  to  the 
present  has  been  very  mild.  Tender  plants  in 
cold-frames  have  up  to  the  present  been  kept 
safely  without  any  covering  except  the  lights 
and  a  single  mat  or  Frigi-domo  on  a  frosty 
night.  Jlat  the  ventilation  must  be  perfect, 
even  to  the  taking  otF  of  the  lights  on  a  sunny 
day  or  in  mild  weather  when  not  raining 
Everything  should  be  kept  dry  now,  and  no 
dead  leaves  or  decaying  matter  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  near  them.  A  little 
dusty  peat  or  wood -ashes  scattered  among  the 
plants  tends  to  dry  up  damp  and  keep  things 
healthy. 

Window  gardening-— Ferns  will  soon 
be  making  new  growth,  and  all  discoloured 
fronds  should  be  removed.  Ferns  being  for  the 
most  part  evergroen  should  not  be  altogether 
dried  oil.  Succulents,  including  Cactuses, 
Aloes,  and  Mosemhryanthemums,  should  be  dry 
now,  but  must  not  bo  exposed  to  frost.  Among 
flowering  plants  bulbs  will  be  prominent  now. 
The  double  Narcissus  is  the  earliest  of  the 
family  to  bloom,  and  when  potted  in  August 
and  plunged  outside  to  make  roots  the  flowers 
will  now  be  showing  themselves. 

Outdoor  garden. — Chimonanthus  fragrans 
is  usually  planted  against  a  wall,  but  in  shel¬ 
tered  shrubberies  I  have  Been  it  do  well  and 
flower  freely  as  a  bush.  Though  not  bv  any 
moans  brilliant  the  flowers  are  useful 
winter  to  mix  with  other  blooms  for  their  frag¬ 
rance.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings, 
but  can  bo  rooted  by  layering,  especially  if  one 
has  an  old  stool  that  will  throw  up  a  crop  of 
young  shoots  annually  from  the  base.  I  have 
never  seen  the  naked-flowered  Jasmine  brighter 
than  it  is,  and  what  a  popular  plant  it  is— one 
meets  with  it  everywhere.  The  Laurestinus  is 
not  often  seen  as  a  wall  plant,  but  it  might  be 
more  often  used  for  oovering  low  "alls.  I  have 
seen  it  so  used  lately,  and  very  effective  it  was 
being  full  of  flowers  cither  open  or  in  bud.  The 


where  used  as  edgings  in  some  cottage  gardens 
in  the  country.  Spring-flowering  plants  are  now 
well  established,  as  are  also  Carnations,  Pinks, 
and  Pansies  where  planted  early  ;  in  fact,  the 
last  are  in  flower.  If  there  comes  frost  a  little 
mulch  on  beds  of  bulbs  and  other  early-flower¬ 
ing  plants  will  be  helpful.  It  is  cruel  to  keep 
early- flowering  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  so  long 
as  tliis,  but  Irises  and  Anemones  may  be  planted 
now  or  later.  Ranunculuses  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  were  years  ago,  but  they  are 
lovely  things  when  well  done.  Reds  intended 
tor  them  should  l>e  thoroughly  prepared.  They 
are  moisture-loving  things,  and  it  is  a  goqd 
plan  to  place  a  layer  of  cow- manure,  h  inches 
10  inches  deep,  in  the  l>ed,  and  plant  in 
February  when  the  soil  is  mellow. 

Fruit  garden.  If  any  old  Apple  or  Pear- 
trees  have  to  be  regrafted,  saw  the  heads  off 
now,  not  quite  so  low  as  the  place  where  the 
grafts  will  be  inserted,  and  having  decided  what 
kinds  aro  to  be  grafted  thereon,  cut  off'  some 
good  scions  and  place  the  ends  in  the  soil  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  or  building,  whore  the  buds 
will  remain  dormant  till  the  sap  in  the  tree  is 
moving  upwards.  Any  pruning  remaining  to  be 
finished  should  b3  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
each  day  and  week  will  bring  its  own  work  now. 
If  trees  which  have  borne  a  heavy  crop  during 
last  autumn  have  had  no  help  given  them  in 
the  shape  of  rich  top-dressings  see  to  it  atonco, 
as  no  tree  will  go  on  bearing  good  fruit  without 
help,  and  surface-dressings  of  rich  compost  are 
a  great  encouragement,  and  will  tend  to  bring 
the  roots  nearer  the  surface  and  keep  thorn 
there.  Of  late  years  many  have  planted  Apple- 
trees  on  the  Paradise- Btock,  and  in  a  general 
way  they  have  done  well,  the  fruits  being  fine 
in  si/s  and  very  highly  coloured.  To  keep  these 
trees  in  good  bearing  condition  they  must  have 
rich  mulchings,  and  the  spade  should  not  be 
med  over  their  roots,  and  nothing  should  be 
planted  within  3  feet  or  4  feet  of  the  atoms. 
Where  ripe  Strawberiies  must  be  had  in  March, 
the  plants  should  be  started  in  a  temperature  of 
30  (legs  at  night.  The  plants  should  bo  near 
the  glass  and  should  be  syringed  daily,  but  not 
over-watered,  or  the  foliago  may  get  in  advance 
of  the  flower  spikes.  Ry  using  the  oamol’s-hair 
pencil  when  the  flowers  expand  there  will  be  no 
(difficulty  in  getting  a  good  set,  and  when 
dozen  fruits  are  set  tho  other  blossoms  should 
be  removed. 

Vegetable  garden.— Green  vegetables 
are  abundant,  but  it  must  not  lie  forgotten  that 
one  night's  frost  will  destroy  all  Cauliflowers  if 
the  hearts  are  exposed.  Veiteh's  Self-Protect¬ 
ing  Autumn  Rroccoli  folds  the  leaves  dose  ever 
the  heart,  and  protects  them  against  a  light 
frost ;  but  if  we  get  frost  at  all  at  this  season 
the  folded  leaves  alone  will  not  suffice.  The 
best  plan  is  to  lift  the  plants  with  balls  and 
pla-.t  them  in  a  deep  pit  or  a  north  house.  One 
never  has  too  many  pits  or  frames,  as  so  much 
can  be  done  with  them,  both  in  protecting  and 
also  in  forwarding  orope  of  vegetables.  A  full- 
grown  Lettuce  exposed  to  frost  soon  decays  ; 
but  if  Lettuces  when  full  grown  are  covered 
with  dry  Oak  loaves,  with  a  few  evergroen 
branches  laid  over  to  keep  the  leaves  in  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Lettuces  will  be  quite  safe  and  keep 
good  for  some  time.  There  is  a  g  ind  deal  of 
protection  in  a  light  sprinkling  of  long,  dry 
straw  or  flaky  fronds  of  Rracken,  and  when 
sowing  early  Radishes  or  any  other  early  crop 
in  the  warm  border  a  little  straw  scattered  over 
the  surface  will  keep  off  birds  and  shelter  the 
gorminating  seed.  On  bright,  sunny  days  the 
straw  could  be  drawn  on  one  side  to  let  the  sun 
warm  tho  earth,  and  be  again  replaced.  Men 
who  are  determined  to  succeed  do  not  mind  the 
trouble,  and  tho  time  taken  is  very  small.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  thoughtfqlness  and  method. 
Hot-bed  making,  manuring,  trenching,  and  dig¬ 
ging  will  give  plenty  of  work  for  all  hands.  All 
accumulations  of  rubbish  should  be  converted 
into  manure  now.  E.  Hobday. 


has  been  brought  in,  and  will  be  prepared  for 
use  as  opportunity  offers.  Old  plants  of  Chrys 
anthemums,  which  have  l)3en  cut  down,  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  pel  s  and  pac  ked  close 
together  in  a  sheltered  place  outside.  We 
want  the  pots  for  early  Tomatoes. 

January  loth. — Moved  more  Rhubarb,  Sea 
kale,  and  Ohicory  to  Mushroom-house.  We 
must  have  a  legul/r  supply  of  these  now  till  we 
can  get  things  forward  outside.  All  the  early 
Potatoes  are  placed  thinly  crown  upwards  in 
shallow  boxes  in  a  light  position  to  statt  the 
crown  eyes.  One  largo  frame  has  been  planted 
with  Sharpes  Victor.  Others  will  follow  as 
hot- beds  are  got  ready,  and  as  fast  as  the 
paragus  from  hot  beds  is  cleared  out,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Horn  Carrots,  or  Lettuces  will  follow 
immediately. 

January  liltli. — In  early  Cucumber-house 
plants  are  now  growing  freely.  All  soil  used  for 
top  dressing  is  placed  in  the  warm  some  time 
before  being  placed  over  or  near  tho  roots. 
Water  also  has  the  chill  taken  off.  The  ubuaI 
course  is  to  have  a  tank  in  the  house.  The 
main  stem  is  led  up  unstopped  till  within 
1  ‘2  inches  or  18  inches  of  the  ridge.  This  adds 
to  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  increaaes  the 
future  crop.  All  manure  brought  from  the 
stable  is  shaken  over  to  obtain  material  for 
Mushroom-beds. 

January  17th. — Pruned  and  washed  orchard- 
house  trees  in  pots,  which  have  now  taken  the 
place  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  Nothing  will 
be  hurried,  and  tne  house  will  be  freely  ven 
tilated.  Young  Chrysanthemums,  ns  fast  as 
rooted,  are  moved  from  the  frames  to  a  light 
position  near  the  glass  in  a  oool- house.  Plantod 
a  few  more  trees  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple, 
bush  trees  on  the  Paradise.  Alfriston  is  a 
favourite  late  Apple  with  us. 

January  18th. —  All  our  bush  Apples  have 
been  mulched,  and  all  other  trees  which  have 
borne  heavy  crops  and  Beem  to  require  assist 
ance  have  some  help  given  them.  Tho  mulch 
is  a  mixture  of  things,  including  manures,  old 
turf  from  roadsides,  edgings,  and  the  tUbri *  of 
the  rubbish-heap,  which  has  been  charred. 
Lights  are  drawn  off  frames  containing  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Violets,  LettuceB,  eto.,  every  fine  day. 
Sowed  a  few  seeds  of  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower* 
in  heat. 

Janmry  10th. — Finished  pruning  all  late 
Vines  under  glass,  the  Grapes  having  been  cut 
and  bottled.  Finished  repairing  turf  on  tennis- 
lawns,  and  gave  a  dressing  of  basic  slag. 
Rearranged  conservatory.  Though  a  few 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  are  still  left,  the 
plants  for  the  moat  part  are  getting  shabby,  and 
must  be  removed.  Forced  things,  such  a* 
bulbs,  Indian  Rhododendrons,  and  Acacia  Drum 
mondi,  of  which  there  are  several  grand  speci 
mens,  will  soon  be  supplemented  by  other 
kinds.  Epacrises  and  Heaths  are  also  bright, 
and  Camellias  are  oharming  in  colour. 
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Ei  tract)  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

January  14th.— Carted  in  a  lot  of  loam  for 

„  - r -  - .potting.  Turned  over  aheap  of  leaf-mould  to 

mild  weather  has  brought  forward  the  early  I  hasten  its  decay  for  the  same  purpose.  Advan- 
Snowdrops,  Aconites,  and  PrimYfiseS  in  sbel-Jl  igp-is  taken  of  frosty  mornings  to  wheel  on 
tered  nooks,  and;  I^itieac  Wyfl-^jv^itgJ,  ee  ^M^iure.  Our  stock  of  Pea  andj 
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Tiarella  cordlfolia.— ' The  lovely  and 
happily  named  Foam-flower,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  on  page  5*13,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
garden  and  can  scarcely  be  misplaoed.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  well  adapted  for  edging  beds,  and 
is  especially  valuable  as  a  carpeting  plant, 
presenting  an  extremely  attractive  appearance 
when  used  for  surfacing  a  Lily  bed  in  a  some¬ 
what  shaded  site.  Partial  shade,  though  not 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  Tiarella,  is 
certainly  a  factor  in  ensuring  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  while,  although  it  succeeds  in 
almost  every  description  of  soil,  a  porous  com 
post  containing  a  good  proportion  ol  leaf-mould 
is  perhaps  that  to  which  it  most  readily  takes. 
The  Foam-flower  is  not  often  planted  in  large 
breadths,  but  where  this  is  done,  and  a  colony 
some  <i  ftet  or  more  in  length  and  half  as  muon 
across  is  in  full  bloom,  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  exquisito  garden  pictures  imaginable. 
Frequent  division,  as  recommended  in  the  article 
referred  to,  is  imperative,  since  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  any  length  of  time  deterioration 
l>e comes  palpably  apparent.  The  deoorative 
value  of  many  plants  ceases  with  the  conclusion 
of  their  blossoming  period,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Tiarella,  whose  bronzed  foliage  is 
a  most  attractive  feature  when  the  shortening 
QMyjjlcuffliirthe  floral  beauties  of  the  garden.— 
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BIRDS. 


Rearing  young  Butcher  Bird  ( Buid.tr 
li.rd). — These  birds  can  be  easily  reared  if 
taken  in  hand  at  about  ten  days  old  and  fed 
upon  insects,  lean  raw  meat,  ant's  eggs,  meal 
worms,  and  so  forth.  In  its  wild  state  the 
IJutcher  liird  feeds  largely  upon  various  kinds 
of  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  Hies,  while 
field-mice,  small  birds  and  nestlings  fall  victims 
to  its  rapacity.  The  adult  birds  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  manage,  but  become  very  tame  and 
familiar  in  captivity.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  sexes  in  the  young  birds,  their 
plumage  being  of  a  dull  brown  colour  till  after 
their  first  moult.  As  a  songster  the  male  of 
this  species  occupies  no  mean  rank,  while  being 
a  great  imitator  of  the  notes  of  other  birds. 
There  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  clearing  a 
room  of  flies  than  to  let  one  of  these  birds  have 
the  range  of  jt. — S.  S.  G. 

The  Titlark.  —This  bird  is  also  known  as 
the  Tree  Pipit.  It  is  u  migratory  species, 
arriving  in  our  island  in  April,  and  departing 
in  September.  During  the  bleeding  season  it 
resorts  to  the  outskirts  of  woods,  orchards, 
plantations,  and  hedgerows.  The  notes  of  the 
male  bird  aie  often  uttered  from  the  topmost 
branch  of  a  tree,  but  most  frequently  when  on 
the  wing.  The  songster  rises  m  tho  air,  and, 
having  attained  the  due  elevation,  he  com¬ 
mences  a  trilling  warble  and  slowly  descends 
on  expanded  wings  till  he  regains  the  perch 
from  which  he  has  risen.  During  the  descent 
the  tail  is  expanded,  and  raisod  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  The  Titlark  has  her  broods  in  the 
season,  building  its  nest  upon  the  ground, 
generally  concealing  it  under  a  bush,  or  tuft  of 
Grass.  The  nest  is  constructed  of  vegetable 
fibre.  Grasses,  Moss,  and  hair,  the  eggs  being 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  grey iah- white, 
mottled  with  brown.  On  the  ground  this  bird 
moves  with  ease  and  celerity  while  searching 
for  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects.  It  may 
lie  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  by 
having  the  hind  claw  short  and  curved.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  olive-brown, 
the  centre  of  each  feather  having  darker  marks, 
the  throat  is  white,  passing  into  pale  yellow  on 
aides  of  breast,  which  has  also  oblong  brown 
spots  on  the  upper  portion.  The  tail  is  brown, 
the  two  ouLside  feathers  having  the  external 
web  and  top  white.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
about  •)'.  inches.  — S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 

Private  tenant  may  not  repiove  things 
planted  in  garden.— On  <iuitting.  may  tho  tenant 
of  a  house  and  garden  remove  hush  and  standard  ltooes 
that  he  has  plant. d,  also  other  plants,  fruit-trees,  etc., 
planted  by  himself? — Esqi  irkii. 

[The  occupier  of  a  privato  garden  may  not 
remove  any  of  these  things,  neither  can  he 
claim  compensation  for  them.  This  may  be  a 
hard  thing,  but  it  is  the  law.  Usually  a  land- 
lord  allows  an  outgoing  tenant  to  take  tome  of 
these  matters  awav,  such  as  a  few  choice  plants, 
and  you  should  ask  your  landlord  to  extend  the 
same  courtesy  to  you,  but  he  may  refuse  if  he 
chcoies  K.  C.  T.  ] 

Terms  of  contract.— I  entered  into  three  contracts 
with  a  company  to  fix  boiler*  and  hot-water  pipes  for 
stated  sums,  anil  lhc  contracts  were  duly  completed.  I 
have  entered  into  another  contract  with  the  company  to 

fix  a  boiler,  cut  mains,  and  connect  with  mains,  the  same 
to  te  fixed  complete  on  nursery  for  the  sum  of  ciO  10s.  tfd. 
The  company  now  wish  tochaiKe  me  Ci  2i  fld.  forcistern, 
tubs,  elbows,  collars,  tap,  cement,  etc.  Must  I  pay  the 
demand? — A.  B. 

|  You  aro  only  liable  to  pay  for  such  work  as 
(lie  contract  specified,  except  you  have  ordered 
extra  work  to  be  done.  If  you  ordered  lliese 
matters  to  be  done,  and  they  weiu  not  specified 
in  the  contract,  you  will  have  to  pay  for  them 
If  they  were  not  specified  in  the  contract  and 
the  contractors  have  done  the  work  on  their 
own  initiative,  they  cannot  recover  from  you. — 
K.  C.  T.J 

Male  servants  license.  Must  I  take  oit  an 
sxcise  license  for  a  labourer  employed  partly  In  the  garden 
and  partly  in  attending  to  the  poultrv-yard  ?  He  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  skilled  workman,  but  is  employed  to  do 
rough  work  under  a  regular  gardener,  and  Is  paid  weekly 
wogts.-A.  A. 

[You  do  not  say  what  in  the  naturrfof  y met 
occupation.  If  you  tfcnlfl Jol 

are  not  liable,  and  even  if  you  do  not  cultivate 


your  holding  for  the  purposes  of  a  livelihood,  I 
think  you  are  not  liable  if  you  employ  a  regular 
gardener.  But  if  you  have  a  gardener  who 
comes  occasionally  only,  I  think  this  man  must 
be  considered  to  be  a  gardener  and  liable  to 
duty.  The  Commissioners  consider  labourers 
doing  only  spade  labour  in  gardens  are  not 
taxable.— K.  C.  T.] 

Notice  to  quit  market-garden 

( Perplexed ). — 1,  You  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
rent  for  the  part  you  sub-let.  You  should  at  once 

five  your  sub-tenants  notice  to  pay  rent  to  you 
irect,  and,  if  they  refuse,  tell  them  you  will 
distrain.  2,  You  may  claim  compensation  for 
the  unexhausted  value  of  the  manures  used. 
Probably  three  years  in  this  case,  but  the 
claim  will  have  to  be  made  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings'  Act,  and  a  deduction  will  be 
made  for  the  manorial  valuo  of  all  roots  and 
vegetable  produce  sold  off  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  tenancy.  3,  Unlesa  jou  hold  under 
a  written  agreement  prohibiting  you  from  sub¬ 
letting,  you  were  at  libeity  to  sub  let  either 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  holding.  No 
justification  is  necessary  for  a  notice  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  tenancy — the  landlady  was  at  liberty  to 
give  you  notice  if  she  thought  proper,  and  you, 
on  your  part,  were  equally  at  liberty  to  give  a 
similar  notice. — K.  C.  T. 

Family  troubles  (Anxious  One).— (I, 
and  IS),  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  find 
out  how  much  money  your  sister  has  in  the 
Savings  Bank.  The  officials  are  prohibited  from 
giving  the  information.  (2),  If  your  sister, 
who  died  eleven  years  ago,  neither  made  a  will 
nor  nominated  any  person  to  receive  the  sum 
due  to  her,  one-third  of  it  should  have  passed 
to  her  mother,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
should  have  been  equally  divided  amongst  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  whether  they  reside  here 
or  in  foreign  countries.  It  seems  that  the 
money  was  withdrawn  by  another  sister  with 
your  acquiescence,  and  you  cannot  draw  back 
after  eleven  years,  if  you  wish.  (3),  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  name  was 
forged  or  that  personation  was  practised,  but  if 
such  was  done  the  guilty  party  might  have 
been  prosecuted.  (4),  Your  sister  has  no  claim 
to  anything  in  your  house  that  is  not  hers,  or 
that  has  been  bought  with  your  money.  As  your 
deceased  sistci  s  boxes  have  been  so  long  in 
your  possession  they  will  be  deemed  to  bolong 
to  you.  (.">),  Your  mother  can  make  what  kind 
of  a  will  she  chooses,  but  in  no  case  will  its 
provisions  affect  what  does  not  belong  to  her. 
She  might  leave  all  London  to  someono  by  her 
will,  but  surely  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
rights  of  a  single  property- owner  in  London 
would  be  affected  thereby  ? — K.  C.  T. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
([.  D.  B.) — In  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1000,  theexpiession  “  agriculture  ’’  is  defined  as 
including  horticulture  and  forestry,  and  so  it  is 
certain  that  both  your  forester  and  your 
gardener  must  be  considered  aa  being  employed 
in  agriculture.  I  cannot  eay  as  to  your  cart- 
man,  as  I  do  not  know  what  he  carts,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  id  also  an  agricultural 
servant  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  But  the 
fact  that  your  coachman  and  yourgamekeeperare 
occasionally  employed  for  an  agricultural  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  bring  them  within  the  Act.  You 
evidently  construe  tho  first  paragraph  of 
Section  3  wrongly.  The  words  arc:  "Where 
any  workman  is  employed  by  tho  same 
employer  mainly  in  agi  icultuie.  but  partly  or 
occasionally  in  other  work  this  Act  shall  apply, 
also  to  tho  employment  of  the  workman  in 
such  other  work,”  and  you  understand 
or  con  true  it  as  meaning  what  it  would 

moaa  if  it  had  read  :  “  Wheio . 

occasionally  in  agricultural  but  mainly  in  other 
work,  this  Act  shall  apply,  etc.”  Tho  occa¬ 
sional  employment,  for  an  agricultural  purpose, 
of  those  men  whom  you  ordinal ily  employ  for 
other  purposes,  will  not  render  you  liable  to 
compensate  them  it  they  meet  with  an  accident 
while  engaged  in  an  employment  not  within  the 
Act.  You  will  have  no  difficult  in  affecting  an 
insurance  of  all  your  legal  liability,  whether 
under  the  Workman  d  Compensation  Act  or 
otherwise.  The  rate  of  premium  charged  on  an 
insuiance  of  servants  in  agriculture  is  three 
Bhillinjfe  per  cent.— K.  C.  T. ) 


Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  R  was  originally  intended 
that  the  tenancy  should  commence  from  Lady-day.  but  I 
subsequently  agreed  to  pay  rent  from  Christmas,  although 
this  was  entirely  an  after-thought.  I  have  paid  the  rest 
half-yearly,  although  no  specific  time  for  payment  was 
mentioned.  I  have  received  notice  to  quit  on  June  2-Hh 
next,  and  the  landlord  entirely  repudiates  my  contention 
that  the  tenancy  is  yearly  from  Michaelmas,  hut  he 
acknowledges  in  a  letter  that  reasonable  notice  should  be 
given.  The  garden  was  taken  with  the  object  of  seliiog 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  ft  profit,  and  this  has  been  done  ; 
I  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  market  garden.  (1)  Must 
I  quit  on  June  24th,  and  if  so,  aiu  I  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion?  (2)  If  I  cannot  he  compelled  to  quit  at  that  date, 
how  long  can  1  retain  possession  t— It  r. 

[There  is  very  little  that  is  definite  about 
your  statement.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  jou 
did  enter,  or  even  from  what  period  your 
tenancy  commenced,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
you  are  a  yearly  tenant  from  Christmas.  If 
this  be  so,  the  next  question  is  whether  your 
garden  is  cultivated  as  a  market  garden  or  not. 
The  sale  of  some  fruit  and  vegetables  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  the  garden  a  market 
garden,  but  if  it  is  wholly  or  mainly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  and  raising  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  market,  it  will  bo  a  market 
garden.  Supposing  then  that  the  garden  is  a 
market  garden  and  that  it  is  held  on  a  yearly 
tenancy  from  Christmas,  it  oan  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  Christmas,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
year's  notice  is  necessary  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  agreement  as  to  notice.  If  the  notice 
given  is  really  a  notice  to  quit  on  June  24th 
simply,  it  is  bad  and  you  cannot  be  compelled 
to  quit  until  Christmas,  1002,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  new  notice  will  bo  necessary.  But 
to  give  a  precise  answer  to  your  question,  I 
should  require  to  know  the  date  when  you 
hired  the  garden,  the  date  you  took  possession, 
and  the  dates  when  you  paid  the  first  and 
subsequent  rents,  and  to  also  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  rent  roceipt,  the  first  for  choice  ; 
also  a  copy  of  the  landlord's  letter  repudiating 
your  contention,  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  quit, 
and  to  know  the  date  when  it  was  served. 
Further,  to  know  the  nature  of  the  garden, 
whether  at  all  ornamental,  etc.,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  lieen  cultivated,  and  if  only  a 
portion  of  the  produce  has  beon  sold,  what 
proportion  the  portion  sold  bears  to  the  whole 
quantity  raised.— K.  C.  T.] 

Tenant  quitting  before  expiration  of 
tenancy.— On  Nov.  2nd  G  reutivtd  notice  to  quit  on 
Feb.  2nd  the  house  and  premises  he  rented.  Ho  left  the 
place  on  Ilcc.  11th,  and  Bent  the  keys  to  the  landlord  by 
poet.  If  the  landlord  enters  to  do  repairs  and  to  prune 
fruit-tree*,  will  he  prejudice  his  claim  to  the  rent  due  tt 
Candlemas?— VW  S. 

[The  landlord  must  not  take  possession  of  the 
premises  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  that 
possession  profitable.  If  there  is  a  written 
agreement  of  tenancy  in  which  the  landlord  ht  h 
contracted  to  repair,  he  may  do  all  repairs  he  is 
bound  to  do  by  the  agreement,  for  such  will  be 
quite  consistent  with  a  continuance  of  tho 
tenancy.  And  if  there  is  no  such  agreement 
the  landlord  may  enter  to  do  such  slight  repairs 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  premises 
from  waste  during  the  period  they  stand  omptv, 
but  he  must  not  do  more  than  this.  If  he 
executes  extensive  repairs,  such  as  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  by  him  if  the  tenant  had 
remained  in  possession,  and  which  are  not 
actually  and  immediately  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  premises,  he  will  certainly 
prejudice  his  claim  for  rent.  The  pruning  of 
the  fruit-trees  presents  certain  difficulties.  If 
the  tenant  was  liable  to  do  this  work,  or  if  the 
landlord  could  not  havo  done  the  work  were  he 
ever  so  willing  while  the  tenant  had  been  in 
actual  occupation,  I  think  he  may  not  do  them 
without  prejudicing  his  claim  for  rent.  His 
better  course  will  be  to  ask  the  tenant  for 
written  permission  to  do  repairs  and  prune  trees 
during  tne  tenancy,  and  if  it  is  refused  he  should 
inform  the  tenant  that  proceedings  will  be  taken 
to  recover  damages  for  waste,  and  in  that  case 
the  tenant  will  probably  give  tho  necessary 
consent  — K.  C.  T.  ] 


Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees. —  M  e  offer  each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  ft>r  the 
best  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  content *, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  jenf  to  vs  in  any  one  week. 

Moreover,  to  Che  sender  cf  the  greatest  number 
of  .the  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 
.  kh  the  paper  during  the  current 

it  I  understood  the  tenancy  was  to  be  from  »  Oc  gnxn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garoxxino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rule i :  All  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
'he  ::••!«>»  of  Gardk.nixo,  37.  Southampton- street,  Cocent 
2  r, _  a,  London.  Litters  on  business  should  bs  sent  to 
the  Pc  dLimiKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the.  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  (Jakdkni.no  has  to  be 
rent  to  press  tome  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums  after  flowering  (Gym).— 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  place  the  stools  in  a  rather  dry 
and  sheltered  comer,  covering  rather  deeply  in  coal-ashes 
or  Cocoanut-flbre  refuse.  Then  if  the  plants  survive  the 
winter,  plant  them  out  in  tho  open.  Todolhis  now  would 
only  cm)  in  the  complete  failure  of  the  plants  to  grow. 

Carnations  unhealthy  (If.  J.  Lipscomb). — Your 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  the  Carnation -spot,  caused 
by  a  sodden  and  unsuitable  soil.  Those  in  tho  open 
bordor  will  have  to  take  their  chance,  for  at  present  no 
remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  found.  If  once  they 
begin  to  grow  they  may  grow  out  of  it.  This  disease 
appears  to  be  most  troublesome  in  wet,  cold  seasons. 

Porolng  Lily  of  the  Valley  (C.  L.  M  .V.)  —It 
is  doubtful  whether  Lily  of  tho  Valley  roots  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  will  force  well.  All  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  crowns.  Growers  usually  force  strong 
imported  roots.  Would  it  not  bo  better  to  place  a  frame 
over  a  portion  of  or  all  your  bed,  us  that  would  help  the 
flowers  to  come  on  earlier  1 

MoBS-Utter-manure  (Ccltnso).— It  would  not  bo 
well  to  employ  Moss-litter-manure,  fresh  or  old,  to  cover 
bulbs  with,  but  If  you  mean  tho  litter  lust  as  imported,  and 
not  after  It  lias  boen  used  in  stables,  then  wo  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  r.ot  ho  as  suitable  os  Cocoa-nutdlbrc  refuse. 
Moss-litter  is  of  itself  a  very  poor  manure.  Its  valuo  is 
found  in  its  capacity  to  absorb  animal-manure,  which  It 
docs  thoroughly,  and  if,  alter  such  use,  it  is  put  into  a 
heap,  turned  two  or  three  times  to  oause  it  to  sweeten, 
but  not  to  heat,  then  it  is  excellent  manuro. 

Tortoise  stove  (Cotrnso) — Whether  a  tortoise  stovo 
in  a  small  conservatory  is  injurious  to  plants  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  smell  or  noxious  gases  which  may  or 
may  not  emanate  from  it,  but  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
by  combustion  in  tho  house,  tho  creation  of  foul  gases, 
and  in  vour  case  tho  creation  of  much  dust,  cannot  lie 
beneficial.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  raising  seeds 
for  several  weeks  yet.  Whether  the  stovo  would  be  help¬ 
ful  depends  on  its  construction  and  the  attention  given  to 
it.  Of  course,  all  tho  warmth  is  helpful. 
Chrysanthemum  Mme.  J.  Steel  (»’.  A'.).— 

Since  your  last  request  we  have  made  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  above-mentioned  variety,  and  wo  find  that 
quite  recently  the  classification  committee  of  tho  National 
( 'hrysantbemum  Society  included  it  in  thoir  list  of 
incurved  varieties.  You  should  succeed  with  this  new 
sort  by  pinching  out  the  point  of  the  shoots  about  the 
7th  April,  and  securing  second  "  crown  "-buds.  These 
buds  should  appear  about  the  end  of  August,  those 
developing  much  earlier  being  of  little  value  for  this  type 
of  the  flower.  The  plant  Is  one  of  medium  height. 

The  variegated  Snake  s-beard  (Ophiopogon 
.laburan  variegatum)(/\fcMy).— ' This  is  very  useful  for  tho 
conservatory  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  1s  not  more  often  grown.  The  elegantly  striped 
leaves  gracefully  arching  on  all  sides  of  the  pot  and  the 
spikes  of  purplish-blue  flowers  have  a  very  pretty  effect, 
and  they  keep  up  a  succession  for  several  months.  It  is 
easily  grown  il  kept  well  supplied  with  water  in  summer. 
Tho  plants  are  all  the  hotter  for  being  divided  every  year 
and  potted  afresh.  We  planted  out  several  last  summer, 
and  they  kept  up  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  during 
the  season. 

Treatment  of  Azalea  (C.  ./..  Your  Azalea 
may  be  kept  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  lire,  provided  it  is 
placed  some  distance  therefrom.  Of  course,  a  good  light 
position  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  well-doing.  Suffi¬ 
cient  water  must  he  given  to  keep  tho  soil  always  moist 
(not  sodden),  hut  do  not  allow  any  to  stand  in  the  saucer. 
At  the  same  time  drought  is  equally  or  even  more 
injurious.  1*0  not  stir  up  the  soil,  as  the  delicate,  hair¬ 
like  roots  ore  quickly  injured  thereby.  Without  seeing 
the  plant  we  cannot  say  whether  yours  needs  repotting, 
hut  Azaleas  will  ofton  keep  In  good  health  for  three  or 
four  years  In  the  same  pot.  By  June,  when  spring  frosts 
arc  over,  your  Azalea  may  be  stood  out-of-doors  till  frosts 
threaten  again,  usually  in  September. 

Streptocarpu8  after  flowering  (M.  ,V.,  Acton). 
— Streptocarpi  that  have  done  flowering  should  bo  kept 
moderately  dry,  hut  not  parched  up,  till  the  middle  of 
March  or  thereabouts,  when  they  must  be  shaken  clear  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  silver-sand. 
More  water  must  then  be  given,  but  be  sparing  in  this 
respect  till  growth  commences.  Six  good  Fuchsias  are 
Lord  Cvron,  single,  dark;  Avalanche,  double,  dark; 
l-'iocon  de  Nelge.  single,  while  corolla  ;  BalletGirl,  double, 
white  corolla  ;  Lady  lleytcsbury,  white  tube  and  sepals, 
purple  corolla;  Earl  of  Beaconslleld,  whitish  tube  ami 
-opals,  orange-salmon  corolla.  April  is  a  good  month  to 
procure  these  Fuchsias,  as  they  can  readily  lie  sent  by  post 
at  that  period,  and  will  grow  away  quickly  without 
check.  Any  nurseryman  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
above. 

Leaf  soll  (Saxon). — Tho  best  of  all  leaf -soil  is  that 
made  from  decayed  Oak-leaves,  as  these  seem  to  he  of  a 
more  woody  naturo  than  are  larger  leaves.  But  next  to 
Oak  come  Spanish  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Elm,  all  making 
good  leaf-soil  Spanish  Chestnut  usually  makes  excellent 
soil,  os  the  tree  is  both  hardy  and  wood5’T'*BuJ;  when 
leaves  arc  fresh  gathered  it  in  best  tocollcft  thcnrfrtb  ,ve 
or  well-damped  conditlhh.lto  put1  them  lAo  afclod^,  -(*, 
heap,  and  to  turn  them  once  a  month  lest  they  heat  them¬ 
selves  dry,  and  if  that  be  so  then  they  arc  long  in  decay¬ 


ing.  The  best  of  leaf-soil  is  that  which  has  taken  two 
years  to  thoroughly  dscompose,  but  if  needed  to  dress  soil 
for  general  outdoor  crops,  then  if  half  decayed  when  dug 
in  it  soon  becomes  plant  food.  Wo  have  seen  fine  vege¬ 
table  crops  grown  from  leaf-soil  dressings  only.  As  you 
can  get  a  quantity  from  a  copse,  no  doubt  you  will  find 
the  leafage  half  decayed  now. 

Heating  greenhouse,  etc.  (F.  if.).— We  think 
either  of  the  firms  named  would  supply  you  with  the 
right  article  if  you  give  them  the  size  of  your  greenhouse- 
length,  height,  and  width.  The  fumes  after  passing  the 

Sutler  should  not  greatly  injure  the  plants,  but  much  of 
is  depends  on  keeping  tho  apparatus  quite  clean,  the 
burner  and  tho  parts  odjvcent  thereto  especially,  for 
Tomatoes  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots  would  do,  though  far 
better  results  are  obtained  by  planting  out.  In  your  case 
you  could  accomplish  this  by  placing  some  boards  on  the 
stage  and  another  in  front,  Ailing  the  space  with  soil  for 
the  plants  to  work  into.  A  drawback  to  pot  culture  is  the 
unceasing  attention  required  in  watering,  a  similar  remark 
applying  to  the  Cucumbers.  We  doubt  much  If  you  can 
successfully  grow  both,  the  former  requiring  almost  con¬ 
stant  ventilation,  and  the  latter  a  close  and  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  Tomatoes  may  he  raised  front  seed  sown  in 
February  In  pots  or  boxes,  or  for  your  purpose,  seeing  the 
small  number  you  requiro,  you  could  get  a  few  young 

[dents.  Firm  planting  and  fresh  and  rich  soli  are  vsaenthu 
n  the  culture  of  these  plants.  By  planting  1  foot  apart 
and  keeping  the  plants  to  tho  single  rod  system  you  would 
probably  obtain  good  results.  Cucumbers  require  to  he 
quite  :i  feet  apart  so  as  to  provide  the  requisite  room  for 
training  out  the  lateral  growths. 

Annuals  for  exhibition  (X.  You  will 

probably  And  it  needful,  to  have  annuals  in  bloom  by  tho 
first  week  in  July,  to  have  some  sown  in  pots,  and  theso 
stood  In  a  frame  or  somehow  under  glass,  to  cause  the 
plants  to  flower  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  outdoors. 
Get  a  quantity  of  6-inch  pots,  put  into  each  some  fine 
rubble  as  drainage,  then  All  up  with  good  soil.  Bow  at 
least  two  pots  ol  one  kind  or  variety,  putting  tho  seeds 
thinly,  and  but  Just  burying  them.  Do  that  early  in 
April,  standing  the  pots  under  glass.  Thin  out  the  plants 
In  each  cose,  whilst  small,  to  six  at  the  most.  These  may 
lie  hardenod  and  then  planted  out  Into  the  opon  ground, 
In  a  warm  position,  about  the  middle  of  May.  Bow  one 
variety  of  Bwect  Pea,  dwarf  Double  Larkspur,  Uodetia 
Lady  Albemarle.  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan,  Dwarf  Clarkla  (rose 
colour),  Annual  Tricolor  Chrysanthemum,  Giant  White 
Candytuft,  Giant  White  Mignonette,  Schlxanthus  pinna- 
tus,  Shirley  Poppy,  Ten-week  Stock,  and  Phlox  Drum¬ 
mond!  Out  of  these  twelve  you  should  not  And  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  six  well  in  bloom.  It  will  not  do  to  limit 
yourself  to  six  annuals  only,  as  all  will  hardly  be  well  In 
bloom  at  once.  If,  when  you  plant  out,  the  nights  he 
cold,  give  the  plants  a  little  protection  with  paper  or  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  off  white  frosts.  If  you  trust  to  seeds  sown 
outdoors  in  April,  thcro  is  too  much  reason  to  Icar 
that  the  plants  will  flower  too  late  for  your  purpose. 
TREKS  AND  SHRUBS. 

Laburnum  unhealthy  (A.  M.  IT.).— Possibly 
your  tree  roots  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture  and  top 
manuring  in  dry  weather.  No  doubt  your  I-abumum-treo 
two  years  planted  suffered  Irom  Insect  attacks  the  tlrst 
summer  because,  being  so  late  planted,  tho  roots  had  not 
any  hold  of  the  ground.  That  weakened  the  trees.  Your 
best  course  will  be  to  place  a  mulch  ol  long  manure  over 
the  roots,  and  see  that  occasionally  in  the  summer  they 
get  good  waterings.  Also  give  them  a  dressing  of  tho 
insecticido  recommended  for  the  fruit-trees. 

Wall  climbers  (M.  H'.).— You  may  plant  various 
Ivies  on  any  aspect,  the  variegated  or  silvery  ones  being 
best  on  a  south  wall.  Plant  Ampelopsis  Vcltohi  on  any 
aspect  also,  and  on  south,  east,  or  west  wall  plant  Crataigus 
Pyracantha  l.ulandi  as  the  best  of  all  berried  wall  shrubs. 
On  a  south  wall  also  plant  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver¬ 
sailles,  blue,  and  Escallonia  macrantha,  red  ;  and  on  any 
aspect,  so  as  to  vary  time  of  blooming,  Clematis  Jockmam, 
or  any  of  Its  section.  WistArla  sinensis  will  do  well  on 
south,  east,  or  west ;  so  will  most  climbing  Roses,  Jas¬ 
mines,  and  Honeysuckles.  Passlflora  nerulea  will  do  well 
on  a  south  wall,  with  a  Marc-chal  Nicl  Hose,  also  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  and  C.vdonia  japonica. 

FRUIT. 

Dressing  fruit-trees  (A.  M.  W.).— You  had  heat 
be  careful  as  to  using  paraffin  on  your  young  fruit-trees. 
The  oil  does  no  harm  to  the  hark,  but  if  the  buds  be  coated 
it  very  often  does  much  mischief  to  them.  We  advise  you 
first  to  prune  your  fruit-trees  and  to  carry  away  all  the 
trimmings  and  burn  them.  Then  make  up  a  solution  of 
soft-soap  and  Tobacco,  and  with  it  gently  syringe  the 
trees  just  to  make  them  damp.  Then  at  once  smother 
them  all  over  with  fresh  slacked  lime.  Suoh  a  dressing 
should  cleanse  them  thoroughly  of  all  insect  life.  But  If 
in  the  spring  you  find  the  leaves  to  ho  infestod  with  aphis, 
make  up  a  solaion  of  soft-soap,  Tobacco,  and  (juassia- 
chipe,  all  well  soaked  in  boiling  water,  aud  gcutly  spray  or 
syringe  the  trees  with  that.  Then  a  lew  days  later 
ayringe  hard  with  clear  water.  A  good  doso  of  soot  forked 
In  about  the  trees  will  also  do  good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cropping  after  Clover  (A.  .V.  If'.).— As  you  have 
your  Held  ground,  which  you  wish  to  plant  with  Cabbages, 
etc.,  now  under  Clover,  we  advise  you  to  leave  it  as  it  is, 
as  the  more  the  Clover  grows  the  greater  will  be  the  green 
manure  for  your  succeeding  crops.  If  you  have  it  deeply 
dug  so  as  to  bury  the  Clover  well  down  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  it  a  heavy 
dressing  of  soot,  the  crops  should  do  well. 

Forcing  Asparagus  ( C .  L.  M.  M.).— You  may  use 
your  seedling  Asparagus  to  help  plant  a  new  bed.  Trench 
ground  enough  2  feet  deep,  put  Into  it  plenty  of  decayed 
manure,  and  then  plant  in  broad  furrows  -1  inches  deep, 
the  plants  being  18  inches  apart  and  the  rows  2  feet  apart 
Do  the  trenching  and  manuring  now,  and  tho  planting 
earlv  in  April.  The  old  roots  may  be  put  into  a  frame 
made  on  a  dung  bed.  Place  2  inches  of  soil  on  the  dung, 
then  the  root*  quite  close  together,  fill  in  about  them  with 
id  water,  close  the  frame,  and  cover  up  with  mats/ 
djer  watering  may  be  needed  later.  The  manure- 
|Oiild  ferment  a  little  to  give  warmth;.  1 1\|  I  \/  p  D  C 
.  oultry  -  manure  (Anon)  —Generally,1  -pOultVy? 
roppings  make  excellent  manure  for  most  crops  or  jhgt^ 


but  It  Is  not  wise  to  apply  it  in  a  raw  state.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  to  properly  collect  it,  a  fowl-house 
should  he  floored  either  with  flue  ashes,  dry  soil,  or  sand, 
and  from  which  the  matter  can  easily  he  raked  off  each 
other  morning.  When  so  removed  the  house  is  easily  kept 
clean,  also  the  manure  has  with  It  some  earthy  material 
which  helps  to  absorb  and  dry  It.  But  it  is  best  pat  into 
a  heap  and  have  inixfcd  with  it  double  it*  bulk  of  fine  soil, 
and  be  kept  occasionally  turned,  as  then  it  sweetens  and 
dries,  and  thus  becomes  more  fitted  for  manure-dressing 
than  it  would  be  were  it  to  be  used  whilst  quite  fresh. 
It  is  a  good  plan  also,  when  being  turned,  to  put  over  the 
manure  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  as  that  kills  insect  life. 

Making  an  Asparagus-bed  (Canninj  Town).— 
You  will  find  an  Asparagus-bed  containing  but  two  dozen 
of  roots  to  bg  a  very  small  one.  Whilst  about  it  you  had 
far  bettor  plant  fifty  roots  at  least,  and,  better  still,  one 
hundred,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  fair  outting  at  any  one 
time.  From  ooly  twenty-four  roots  you  may  have  to  cut 
every  other  day  for  a  week  to  obtain  a  fair  bundle.  You 
rauot  have  a  space,  large  enough  for  your  bed,  trenched 
2  feet  deep.  Open  a  trench  2  feet  wide  at  one  end,  throw- 
out  tho  top  12  inches,  then  break  up  the  bottom  soil 
12  Inches  deep  with  a  fork,  add  to  it  a  heavy  dressing  of 
half-decayed  manuro  and  some  bone-dust,  and  fork  that 
in,  then  throw  in  the  next  top  spit  from  a  2-fcet  trench, 
and  serve  that  trenoh  the  same.  When  all  is  done,  top- 
dress  with  short  manure  and  bone-dust ;  fork  that  in,  and 
leave  the  ground  to  settle.  Plant  the  roots,  which  should 
bo  two  years  old,  in  broad  furrows,  18  Inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  latter  21  inches  apart :  cover  up  and  leave. 
The  middle  of  April  is  the  best  time  for  planting.  Let  the 
furrows  bo  1  inches  deep.  During  the  summer,  after  good 
growth  has  been  made,  give  a  thin  dressing  of  salt  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  well  hoe  it  In.  No  stems  should  be  cut 
for  at  least  two  years  to  enable  the  plants  to  become 
strong. 

SHORT  REPLIES. 

Fleet.—1 The  material  you  refer  to  is  basic-slag.  As  to 
treating  lawns  with  ft,  several  notes  have  recently 
appeared  in  these  pages.  Anyone  who  deals  in  artificial 
manure  will  supply  you.  As  to  tho  Delphiniums,  your 
liest  plan  will  be  to  buy  young  plants  of  good  kinds. 
D.  laxiflorum  is  not  worth  growing.  Apply  to 

Amos  Perry,  Wlnchmore-hill,  London,  N. - X.  1\  X.— 

The  bloorumg  ot  Carnations  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
season,  but  m  your  district  you  ought  to  have  them  by 
the  time  you  mention.  He  Sweet  Peas,  see  our  issue  of 

August  4,  1900,  pp.  190  and  297. - A  Regular  Reader.— 

We  fear  you  will  not  succeed  with  growing  Pines,  and 
would  advise  you  to  try  something  more  easily  grown  and 

more  profitable. - R.  Greening.  —They  will  burn  if  you 

have  a  good  body  of  fire  and  allow  them  to  get  slightly 
welted  before  putting  on  the  (Ire.  There  Is  no  difficulty 

whatevor. - G.  F.  .S' —Holly  would  answer  well.  Sec  our 

article  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  A.  As  an  edging  you  would 
And  Euonymus  rodlcans  variegatus  very  good.  It  can  be 

cut  Into  shape  as  wanted. - D.  S.— We  cannot  undertake 

to  name  florists'  flowers. - Algoa  Lodge.— From  the 

specimen  ol  soil  sent  It  seem»  that  the  drainage  in  the  pots 
is  quite  choked  up.  This  you  ought  to  see  to  at  once. 
You  are  also  keeping  the  plant  too  warm.  Kindly  sond 
us  somo  further  particulars  after  examining  the  drainage, 

and  we  will  be  pleased  to  help  you. - Garden  Lover.— 

The  insect  on  your  Vlnee  is  scale.  Carefully  wash  with  a 
solution  of  Glahurst  compound,  at  the  same  time  well 
scrubbing  the  woodwork  of  tho  house  with  hot  water  in 

which  has  been  dissolved  some  soft-soap. - IF.  Stott.— 

No,  use  them  as  they  are,  breaking  them  up  fairly 

small. - J.  P.  F.— See  reply  to  M.  J.  Lipscomb  on  this 

P»«e. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  G arousing 
Illustratkd,  37,  ■Southampton-strsel,  Strand,  W.C.  So 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruit s  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  lime. 

Names  of  fruits.— Major.— J,  Allriston  ;  2,  Keklin- 

ville  Seedling. - G.  F.  S.— Pear  Bcurrd  Bacheiier - 

Pear  Failure.— Tear  is  Duchesse  d'Angoulhme.  You  have 
evidently  gathered  it  too  eoon.  It  ie  generally  a  coarse 
grained  Pear. 

Names  of  plants.— H.  S.— Tuxodium  eempervirene ; 

2,  The  Truffle,  see  note  and  illustration,  p.  002. - Garden 

Lover.— Eplphyllum  truncatum  splendens. - Paddy.— 

1,  Aucuba  japonica  ;  2,  Olearia  Haasti ;  3,  Garrya  elliptic*  ; 
4,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureo  reticulatue ;  6,  Euonymus 
japonicus  aureus _ 

Catalogues  received.— Dicksons,  Chester.— Select 

Vegetable  and  Flower  See.ls  for  1001. - Webb  and  Sons, 

Stourbridge.— Spring  Catalogue  for  1301. - Edmondson 

Bros.,  Dame-street,  Dublin.— Spring  Seed  Catalogue. - 

I).  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  road,  S.K.— Flower  and  Garden 

Seeds. - Little  and  Uallantyne,  Carlisle.— Ganlen  Seeds 

for  1001. - John  Forbes,  Hawick.—  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seals. - Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich.  —  Illustrated, 

Guide  for  Amateur  Gardeners. - Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. 

—Seed  Catalogue  for  1001. - G.  Bunyard  and  Oo. ,  Maid¬ 

stone.—  General  Seed  List,  tool. 


GOOD  CHEAP  GLASS. 

A  Iways  in  stock,  large  or  retail  quantities,  in  the  following  rises- 
1J  by  10  14  by  II  10  by  11  10  Oy  14  10  by  18 

14  by  10  16  by  11  18  by  14  »tyl8  22  by  18 

16  by  10  18  by  11  18  by  18  14  by  18  14  by  18 

100  feet  boxes  \ 100  feet  boxes  \  .  Jrd* quality, 

4ths,  16-ox.  liar  4th«,  21-ox.  /  18/"  l'Sper  boxextrs 
Notx.— (Rose  cut  to  any  sise  at  iliaht  advance  on  above  pncee, 
in  large  or  email  quantities.  Speolal  Lines.— 8  by  8.  0  by  7, 
10  by  8,  13  by  8,  13  by  9,  15-oz.,  13s. ;  21-ox..  16s.  per  box. 
Is.  extra  for  Srds.  Putty,  28  lb.,  2s.  6d  Paint,  4d.  per  lh. 
Put  free  on  rail  in  London.  Package  frea  All  glass  is  sent 
direct  from  stock  at  my  warehouse  (not  from  wharf),  oare- 
fully  examined,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  sound  condition  lief  ore 
handing  to  railway  co.  Intending  purchasers  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  stock  at  ware¬ 
house.  All  gliSJ,  I  osrefuily  packed,  put  direct  on  rail,  risk  of 
Rreeksye  very  slight.  Before  "Wing  orders  with  swot, 
iilexst  snjlte  lor  vliWwde  orlon  to— J.  B.  ROBINSON. 
Wholesale  Glass  Merchant,  31.  Moor-lino.  London, 
X.C.  C<*  IiFnuouaadTertlMr  In  this  paper  for  overT4  years. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  CUTTING  OF  EVERGREENS. 
About  Christmas-time  and  early  in  the  new 
year  there  is  usually  a  demand  for  Evergreens 
to  use  in  various  ways  for  festive  decorations. 
It  is  not  to  their  use  that  1  now  refer,  but  more 
particularly  to  tho  cutting  of  them,  A  tine  dry 
day  should,  if  possiblo,  bo  chosen,  as  cutting 
can  then  be  performed  wit  h  far  groater  comfort 
by  the  men,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  can  also 
be  done  more  carefully.  It  is  a  description  of 
work  that  is  oftentimes  done  in  a  perfunotory 
or  hapha/.ard  manner,  with  no  real  thought 
either  as  to  the  after  appearance  of  the  shrubs 
or  their  future  well-being.  Of  course  what 
holds  good  in  one  kind  does  not  always  do  so  in 
another,  whilst  varied  forms  and  styles  of 
growth  should  also  be  considered.  I  have  for 
several  years  been  aiming  at  cutting  Hollies  so 
os  to  get  the  trees  (for  trees  they  are)  into  more 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  not  formal,  as  in  clipped 
trees,  but  so  much  so  as  to  give  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  lower  branches  to  spread  out  and 
not  be  overshadowed  by  the  brandies  above 
them.  In  this  way  I  have  under  my  care  a 
number  of  well-furnished  specimens  from 
•if)  feet  to  HO  feet  and  even  more  in  height. 
These  eonsist  of  tho  common  Holly,  the  silver 
variegated,  and  tho  yellow-fruited  kind.  The 
soil,  a  light  one  resting  on  gravel,  suits 
them  very  well.  Aucubas  I  find  do  best 
when  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  dovelop  into 
denso  bushes  :  these  when  too  tall  are  beheaded, 
i  feet  or  3  feet  being  taken  oil’  the  tops. 
Young  growths  will  follow  in  due  course. 
With  Laurels,  a  medium  course  of  cutting  is 
better,  in  ray  opinion,  than  either  of  tho  two 
extremes— vr/.  ,  that  of  constant  summer  prun¬ 
ing  to  keep  thorn,  as  it  wero,  in  accordance 
with  some  architect’s  plan,  or  exoessivo  cutting 
down,  as  a  woodman  would  do  it,  leaving 
everything  bare  for  a  time.  A  deal  may  be 
done  with  Yews  to  keep  them  from  extending 
too  wide  when  the  space  is  limitod  by  merely 
cutting  out  the  leading  shoots.  By  the  same 

f  recess  the  Box-trees  can  be  retained  in  a 
ushy  and  denso  condition  without  being  in  any 
sense  formal. 

When  shrubs  are  taken  in  hand  in  time  by 
judicious  thinning  out  here  and  there,  it  will 
take  years  before  they  arrive  at  a  si/.o  when  a 
more  radical  course  will  bo  found  nocossary. 
This  informal  kind  of  pruning  regulates  the 
growth  of  the  shrubs  and  prevents  strong  shoots 
from  taking  tho  lead  to  the  weakening  of  tho 
rost,  with  tho  consequent  after  rosults  of  a 
bareness  both  undosirablo  and  unsightly  also. 
It  frequently  happens  that-  shrubs  ato  lei t 
moro  to  chalice  than  anything  else  in  tho 
gard-  As  long  as  they  look  well  at  the  time, 
be  ,y  ever  so  crowded,  there  is  no  thought 
giv  .1  as  to  tho  future.  This  ia  a  great  mistake, 
the  alter  effects  of  which  cannot  be  oo  easily 
remedied.  V, 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

CJotoneasters  In  winter.— It  is 
desirable  to  make  the  garden  as  bright  t/B  ode 
can  through  tho  winter  blDpt'hg'.O  (liras’ 


play  a  more  important  part  in  doing  this  than 
borry-bearing  shrubs  and  plants.  The  Coton- 
eastors  aro  amongst  tho  best,  scoing  they  can  bo 
usod  in  so  many  ways.  At  tho  present  time 
there  is  a  cottage  in  our  village  that  has  a  large 
space  on  tho  wall  covered  with  C.  microphylla. 
The  wall  is  composed  of  a  grey  stone,  and  now 
this  Cotonoastor  is  literally  covered  with  its 
bright  red  berries  it  contrasts  well  with  the 
wall.  Added  to  this  is  the  dark  green  foliago, 
this  helping  tho  combination  of  colours. 
On  another  portion  of  the  wall  is  C.  Simonai ; 
this  does  not  seem  so  suitable  for  wall  work, 
although  as  seen  hero,  full  of  large  bright  red 
berrios,  the  effect  is  good.  Tho  owner  takes 
muoh  pains  in  training  these,  and  they  well  repay 
him.  C.  microphylla  has  covered  a  space  12  feet 
high  and  20  feet  wide.  I  have  C.  Simonai 
growing  against  an  old  wall.  This  aud  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  are  planted  alternately  on  the  wall 
and  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  freely,  and  now 
tho  Cotonoastor  is  in  fruit  and  tho  Jasmino  in 
bloom  the  effect  is  good.  I  havo  seen  this 
yellow  Jasmine  and  Cotonoastor  microphylla 
creating  a  fine  effect  when  planted  together 
and  allowed  to  grow  naturally  over  rock  work. 
— J.  Crook,  Chard,  Somerset. 

Shrubberies. — Tho  question  as  to  how  to 
treat  shrubberies  is  a  seasonable  one  to  raise 
just  now.  Much,  however,  deponds  upon  the 
condition  of  the  shrubbery  in  determining 
whether  the  ground  shall  or  shall  not  be  dug. 
Many  old  shrubberios  aro  so  crowded  that  the 
soil  has  become  one  mass  of  roots.  There  is  no 
uso  whatever  in  such  eases  in  attempting  to  dig 
in  the  leavos  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and  there 
is  no  other  courso  but  to  let  them  lie  and  decay 
in  duo  time,  or  covor  them  over  with  a  coating 
of  soil,  which,  however,  cannot  always  bo  found. 
Then  there  is  the  plan  of  annually  clearing  out 
all  tho  loaves,  carting  thorn  away  to  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  to  decay,  bringing  back  in 
their  place  the  leafage  of  tho  proceding  year, 
which,  with  other  refuse,  has  become  thoroughly 
rotted,  and  is  now  in  admirable  condition  to 
spread  over  tho  surfaco  as  a  mulch  or  dressing. 
Too  much  is  it  tho  case  when  leaves  are  re¬ 
moved  from  borders  to  allow  them  to  decay  and 
then  employ  them  elsewhere.  No  wonder  in 
such  cases  that  shrubs  in  time  wear  a  thin, 
starved  aspect,  and  once  they  bogin  to  decay 
there  is  no  arresting  tho  process  without  hard 
cutting  back  and  giving  tho  ground  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  and  soil. 

Raising  Fir-tree  seeds.— Gan  you  oblige  me  by 
informing  mo  under  what  conditions  Pino  anil  Fir-tree 
seeds  and  Acorns  should  ho  sown?  When  and  in  what 
kind  ol  eoi  should  they  lie  sown  I  It  tho  seeds  aro  very 
dry  should  they  bo  soaked  in  water  previous  to  sowing, 
and,  i(  so,  should  they  lie  kept  air-tight?  Can  they  lie 
grown  indoors  in  pots? — Gi  n.  A.  llar-K. 

1 1  loth  Fir-tree  seeds  and  Acurus  can  bo 
readily  raised  in  pots— that  is,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties— but  o  (course;  when  large  numbers  are 
required  it  is  necessary  to  sow  them  in  the 
open  ground.  To  raiue  them  under  glass,  take 
care  that  the  pota  are  clean  ana  properly 
drained  by  placing  a  large  creek,  and  a  few  small 
pieces  over  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Two 
parts  loam  to  one  part  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with 

l’.ttlariilree^and,  all  mixed  together,  form  a 
scy  imAili^pompost  for  the  seeds.  It  sljgiji^' 


bo  pressed  down  moderately  firm,  leaving  space 
onough  for  tho  Acoina  when  sown  to  be  covered 
with  an  inch  of  soil,  and  the  Fir-scedB  about 
one-third  of  an  inoh.  Placed  iu  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  and  watered  when  necessary,  they 
will  ccrao  up  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring 
or  summer,  and  when  large  enough  may  bo 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  before.  They  should  bo  sown  at 
onoo,  and  need  not  bo  soaked  previous  to  sowing. 
When  larger  quantities  aro  sown  out-of-doors, 
the  month  of  April  is  the  best  time.  As  Acorns 
soon  lose  their  vitality,  they  are  best  kept  till 
that  season  in  some  slightly-moistened  sand.  A 
sheltered  border  of  moderately  light  soil  should 
bo  chosen  for  tho  seeds,  which,  when  sowu, 
must  be  covered  with  little  moro  than  an  inch 
of  soil  in  the  case  of  tho  Acorns,  and  half- an -inch 
or  thereabouts  for  tho  Firs.  In  twelve  months 
or  two  years,  according  to  tho  progress  they 
have  made,  the  young  plants  may  bo  planted 
out  in  rows.  Whether  in  pots  or  in  tho  op«n 
ground,  take  care  that  mice  do  not  attack  them, 
as  they  will  soon  destroy  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds.  We  do  not  know  of  any  manual  such  as 
you  require.] 

Planting  bank  with  Laurels.— Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  to  plant  a  steep  bank 
(say  40  degs.)  with  Laurels?  1  with  to  ptg  or  tie  the 
plants  down,  and  make  them  cover  tho  surfaco  without 
growing  to  any  height.  Should  the  plants  be  put  in  with 
their  tope  pointing  straight  up  the  bank,  or  across  it,  or 
diagonally  ?  What  sized  plants,  and  how  far  apart  ?  One 
often  sees  these  Laurel  banka  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
presenting  one  smooth  surface  of  green,  but  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  Mitisflcd  that  my  planting  will  produce  that  result. 

[The  banks  you  rofer  to  are  tho  result  of  some 
years’  growth  and  repeated  periodical  pruning. 
Such  a  bank  cannot  bo  formed  at  once,  no 
matter  which  courso  is  pursued.  In  thoso 
instances  where  a  covering  must  bo  made  in  the 
shortest  possiblo  time,  the  best  plan  is  to  obtain 
quito  young  jflants,  and  plant  these  thickly 
together  for  a  season  or  two,  after  which  thin 
them  out  by  degrees.  Many  such  formed  banks 
are  tho  outoomo  of  second  thought,  the  plants 
having  bcon  put  out  in  the  ordinary  way, 
allowed  to  make  a  good  two  years’  growth,  and 
eventually  cut  into  shape.  Fortunately,  Laurels 
endure  very  hard  pruning,  and  if  cut  to  the 
ground  break  very  freely  again.  In  your  case 
you  had  best  obtain  bushy  plants  2  feet  high, 
and  plant  2  foot  apart.  Then  allow  one  year  of 
uninterrupted  growth,  and  begin  pruning  into 
Shape  in  March  tho  yoar  following.  Or  you 
may  obtain  much  larger,  though  quito  young 
and  bushy,  plants,  and  instead  of  planting 
erect  in  the  usual  way,  half  lay  the  plants 
up  the  bank.  Starting  at  tho  top  you  would 
mcasuro  your  plants  so  that  tho  top  of 
tho  branch  reached  tho  top  of  tho  bank,  and 
thus  having  markod  your  position,  plant  tho 
subject  iu  a  reclining  way,  so  that  tno  main 
stems  or  branches  aro  witbiu  (>  inches  of  tho 
soil.  So  placed,  a  few  pegs  will  keep  them  from 
rising,  and  by  removing  tho  point  of  growth 
early  in  spring  much  lateral  growth  should 
follow,  The  second  row  should  just  cover  th» 
base  of  tho  first,  and  so  on.  Tho  best  bank  ir, 
however,  made  by  the  first  method,  and  it  is 
not  long  in  forming  if  young,  vigorous  plants 
are  putroutl1  into1  well-manured  land.  Laurels 
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week  or  two,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  they  arc 
placed  on  shelves  in  the  house  they  are  to  fruit 
in.  At  the  next  shift  they  are  placed  in  their 
fruiting-pots  —  12-inch.  I  only  fill  the  pots 
half  full  of  soil  at  first,  and  in  about  true* 
weeks  I  fill  the  pots  up  to  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
leaving  room  for  water.  I  take  a  M  inch  pot, 
turn  it  upsido  down  on  the  stage,  and  stand  a 
plant  on  it,  so  that  the  rim  of  the  pot  is  about 
15  inches  from  the  glass.  The  plants  are 
trained  up  the  rafters.  The  soil  I  use  is  good 
turfy  loam  which  has  been  stacked  up  for  1J 
months,  witli  a  little  cow-manure  and  leaf-sod 
mixed  with  it.  Pot  firmly,  give  plenty  of  air, 
and  avoid  dampness.  When  the  plants  are  in 
llower  a  good  plan  in  the  middle  of  t  ho  day  is  to 
give  the  stems  a  good  tap  with  your  hand  to 
scatter  tho  pollen.  I  begin  to  feed  the  plants 
when  the  first  cluster  of  fruits  is  formed,  bat 
very  gradually  at  first,  with  soot-water  and 
cow  and  horae-manure-water.  Always  keep 
the  side  shoots  pinched  out.  Never  use  the 
knife,  but  pinch  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  I 
always  pinch  the  leavos  in  gradually  at  first: 
when  all  the  fruits  are  set  I  pinch  the  loaves  all 
in  nearly  half  way  to  lot  in  the  light  and  air  to 
ripen  the  fruit.  Tiios.  Hicks. 

Lilli':  Union,  Derby. 


matured,  and  being  got  up  so  early  will,  under 
any  condition  of  storing,  push  growth  months 
before  they  can  be  planted.  It  would  be  much 
wiser  not  to  save  seod  tubers  from  these  first 
early  stocks,  but  to  plant  some  of  the  variety 
out  in  the  open  ground  later,  and  lifting  the 
crop  in  September,  when  quite  ripe,  save  the 
produce  for  planting  tho  following  spring.  It  is 
a  practice  t hat  should  be  universal  in  relation 
to  early  Potatoes. 

The  two  varieties  illustrated  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  early  work  in 
I  frames,  or  for  sunny  borders  against  walla 
in  a  light  warm  soil.  A.  I). 


FIRST  EARLY  POTATOES. 

Amidst  the  numerous  and  varied  first  early 
Potatoes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  put 
into  commerce,  none  even  now  seem  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  c  ittagerand  allotment  holder, 
or,  indeed,  to  anyone  having  only  a  small 


DEEP  STIRRING  OF  HEAVY  SOILS. 
I  siioiil.n  like  to  add  one  or  two  observa¬ 
tions  to  “  II. 's  "  sensible  article  in  a  recent 
issue  re  the  above.  I  think  perhaps 
“  H.”  was  not  quite  clear  enough,  or 
rathor  his  remarks  might  bo  taken  in  a 
general  sense.  In  ease  this  may  be  so,  I 
should  like  to  caution  roiders  of  this  paper 
who  have  a  heavy,  clayey  soil  to  deal 
with  against  trenching  this  without  first 
considering  the  consequences.  I  take  it 
that“H."  intended  his  remarks  to  apply 
to  soil  of  modorate  tenacity,  and  not 
absolute  clay  or  clayey  subsoil.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  this  kind  of  soil 
absorbs  ami  retains  more  moisture  after 
trenching  than  before.  Therefore  it  is 
i  well  for  those  who  have  to  cultivate  such 
to  choose  a  dry  time  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Soil,  after  it  has  been  trenched  dcoply, 
and  tho  subsoil  after  being  broken  up 
deeply  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
as  it  should  bo  at  the  first  time  of  trench¬ 
ing,  soon  becomes  fertile.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  sometimes  becomes  more  so  than  the  top 
spit.  Therefore  this,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  might  be  brought  to  the  surface 
when  it  is  found  to  bo  necessary  to  trench  a 
second  time.  I  am  now  thinking  of  soil  of 
moderate  tenacity,  and  not  clay.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  bring  clay  to  the  surface  and  bury  the 
top  soil  in  tho  bottom  of  the  trench.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  this  deep  cultivation  is 
not  more  practised,  seeing  the  good  it  does.  I 
have  been  told  by  those  much  older  than  myself 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  I  always  advise  such  to  wait  for  result?. 
If  this  deep  cultivation  iB  carried  out  in  a 
common-sense  way,  one  can  almost  defy  our 
longest  droughts.  There  is  another  advantage — 
the  destruction  of  insects  aud  weeds.  I  am 
afraid  that  many  of  our  young  men  do  not  pay 
half  enough  attention  to  this  important  matter: 
at  any  rate,  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  mutters  to  teach,  and  1  rarely  miss  a 
chance  of  pointing  out  the  advantages  gained 
by  doing  this  important  work  thoroughly. 

T.  Aknoi.d. 


QUALITY  IN  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
PuoBAIlLY  no  winter  green  vegetable  caiw- 
more  disappointment  than  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Tho  chief  unuoyance  is  their  growing  out  ini-' 
what  may  bo  termed  miniature  Cabbages  instead 
of  young,  medium-sized,  hard  nuts.  Errors  iu 
cultivation  are  generally  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  majority  of  batches  arc 
sown  too  early.  I  never  could  see  the  force  of 
sowing  Brussels  Sprouts,  say,  in  January,  or 
even  early  in  February,  as  some  do.  If  thesr 
extra  eaily  sprouts  must  be  grown  more  than 
ordinary  care  must  lie  taken  all  round.  Iu  the 
first  place,  sorts  noted  for  their  medium  stature 
and  closo  sprouting  habit  should  be  selected, 
ami  instead  of  being  crowded  in  seed-box  or 
pan  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  pricked  into  other  pans,  boxes,  or  frame 
mounted  on  a  gentle  warm-bed  immediately  the 
first  pair  of  rough  leaves  are  formed.  In  the 
frame  they  can  be  left  until  tho  weather  alien  - 
of  their  final  transplanting  being  accomplished 
without  suffering,  and  can,  provided  crowding 
is  avoided,  a  somewhat  holding  soil  employed, 
and  exposure  by  entire  removal  of  lights  when 
fine  praotised,  be  lifted  with  a  trowel.  Those 
early  batches  should  also  have  a  very  firm, 
rather  poor  root- run,  also  a  sunny,  open  position 
and  ample  room. 

In  the  case  of  main  winter  plots,  the  season 
affects  them  more  or  less.  Iu  wet,  sunless 
summers  abnormally  large,  loose  sprouts  are  the 
rule.  Good  all-round  crops  would  be  more 
certain  were  the  young  plants  treated  as  many 
treat  winter  and  spring  Broccoli— viz.,  planting 
on  land  free  from  fresh  manure  and  which  has 
not  been  turned  up  for  some  time.  Whew 
practicable,  the  plot  from  which  this  season'* 
crop  of  spring  Onions  was  taken  might  be  set 
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TOMATO  GROWING. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  22nd  Dec.  a  note  by 
“  W.”  on  Tomato  growing,  lie  said  Frogmore 
Selected  was  one  of  the  best  croppers.  I  have 
grown  it  several  seasons,  but  I  do 
not  recommood  it.  It  is  a  gross 
grower  and  makes  too  much  foliage. 

I  have  grown  several  others,  but  have 
found  none  to  beat  Up-to-Date  and 
Beat  of  All  for  quality  and  freo  get¬ 
ting.  I  had  a  good  crop  from  Up- to-  ' 

lliltt  thin  laflt  summer,  ns  many  as  , 

nine  clusters  of  bloom  being  on  one 
plant,  and  as  many  as  13  fruits  on  ysT 
one  cluster  of  blooms.  It  only  took  (  ® 
three  or  four  fruits  to  weigh  a  pound.  t 
My  first  lot  was  sown  the  first  week  iu  y , 
January.  About  15  seeds  wero  sown 
iu  a  5  inch  js-t  and  put  into  tho  pro¬ 
pagating  Irame.  As  soou  as  tho 
seedlings  are  up  they  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
stove.  When  they  have  made  their 
second  or  third  leaf  they  are  potted 
into  small  pots.  A  week  before  I 
always  pull  the  weakest  out.  When  potting 
the  first  time  I  always  put  the  roots  well 
down  on  the  crocks.  They  are  placed  on  the 
shelf  again.  When  they  are  potted  again 
[  they  are  placed  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  ptrts,- 
teJt  not  before  the  pots  are  getting  full  of  roots, 
vhey  are  placed  on  the  same  slfcjlpJtfk^&R  341  [*' 


Potato  Kojal  Ashleaf  Kidney. 


sared 
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would  likewise  retain  moisture  better  and  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  more  even  tem¬ 
perature,  conditions  essential  for  the  production 
of  good  stocky  stems  in  such  a  variable  climate 
as  ours.  N. 

GROWING  SEA  KALE. 

La  roe  quantities  of  Seakale  are  grown  annually 
for  forcing,  the  plants  receiving  special  atten¬ 
tion  during  growth  in  order  that  as  fine  crowns 
as  possible  may  be  obtained.  Without  strong 
crowns  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  forcing  of 
Seakale.  The  produce  from  poor  crowns  iB 
spindly  and  tough.  Given  well-developed  and 
well-ripened  crowns,  with  a  suitable  place  to 
force  them  in,  Seakale  may  be  had  from 
November  onwards. 

Cultivation.  —  Seakale  must  have  rich 
ground  to  grow  in  during  the  summer,  the 
position  being  an  open  one,  and  not  shaded  in 
any  way.  Root  cuttings  are  made  from  the 
long,  thong-like  roots, 
broken  oflf  at  the  main 
stem  at  the  time  of 
lifting,  and  the  stronger 
these  are  the  better 
are  tho  results.  Pieces 
4  inches  long  will  suf¬ 
fice,  and,  to  distinguish 
the  top  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  cut  tho  former 
level  and  the  latter  in 
a  sloping  direction. 

After  the  required 
number  has  beon  pro- 
pared,  bury  thorn  again 
in  foil  until  planting 
time  arrives.  When 
taken  out  it  will  be 
found  that  a  callus  has 
been  formed.  Some 
people  lay  the  cuttings 
into  boxes  and  stand  in 
a  cold-  house. 

Pi.  anti  NO.— The  end 
of  March  or  the  first 
weok  in  April  is  early 
enough  to  begin  plant¬ 
ing,  as  if  set  out  too 
Boon  the  seta  are  apt 
to  decay,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  wet  and 
cold.  Put  the  sets 
18  inches  apart,  with  a 
distance  of  2  feet  be¬ 
tween  tho  rows,  using 
a  garden  trowel  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  dibber  for 
planting.  Lot  the  flat 
portion  of  tho  set  ho 
level  with  tho  soil,  and 
in  order  to  preserve 
the  tops  from  frost,  and 
also  prevent  the  slugs 
eating  the  young 
growths,  some  ashes 
should  lie  laid  on  the 
top  of  each  set.  The 
young  growths  when 
strong  enough  should 
be  thinned  out,  leaving 
only  one  shoot.  During 
tho  summer  keep  tho 
ground  clean,  and  assist 

growth  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  some 
artificial  manure,  such  as  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Limso  for  forcino.— This  may  be  done  as 
soon  as  tho  loavos  turn  yellow,  placing  the 
crowns  together  in  a  trench,  with  a  foot  or  so 
of  soil  bn  the  top  of  them.  For  very  early 
forcing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  some  crowns 
early  in  October  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots  as  possible,  leaving  them  on  the  sur¬ 
face  for  a  few  weeks.  This  exposuro  will 
ensure  a  better  rest  than  if  they  were  lifted  and 
stored  away  at  once,  while  with  the  soil  left 
on  the  roots  they  will  not  shrivel  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent.  A  Mushroom-house,  or  any 
place  that  can  be  darkened,  and  with  a  similar 
temperature,  answers  well  for  forcing.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  5 degs.  is  quite  high  enough,  any¬ 
thing  above  this  rendering  the  growths  spindly. 
Cover  the  crowns  with  dry  leaves,  and  when 
watering  always  use  tepid  water.  Another-way 
is  to  place  several  crowns  in  a  large  mot  auiT 
stand  them  under  the  mage'ftr-®  wnrnVluIlAy 


covering  up  and  treating  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  old- fashioned  plan  of  forcing  where  grown 
is  not  much  practised  now,  too  much  room  being 
required  for  the  manure,  etc.,  to  be  placed 
round  the  pots  used  for  forcing  the  crowns.  In 
order  to  have  very  late  crops,  mounds  of  ashes 
or  soil  placed  over  the  crowns  where  grown  will 
suffice  to  blanch  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Varieties, — Only  two  varieties  are  grown  in 
gardens — the  common  and  the  Lily-white  The 
Lily-white  is  not  such  a  strong  grower  as  the 
common  kind,  but  thero  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  colour  in  either  leaves  or  stems.  From 
what  we  have  peen  of  it,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common  kind. 


NOTE. s’  AND  REPLIES. 

Asparagus  In  the  open  In  January. 

— I  send  you  a  piece  of  Asparagus  which  I 
picked  from  an  open,  unsheltered  bed  this 


Seakale. 


morning.  I  have  also  four  fine  blooms  on 
Viscountess  Folkestone  Rose,  and  thero  is  a 
quantity  of  bloom  on  the  Honeysuckles  on  the 
house.  I  have  also  in  bloom  in  the  open  garden 
j  sovoral  Tea  Roses  with  large  buds,  Primroses, 
Coreopsis  grandifiora,  Anemones,  Heaths,  and 
very  fine  white  and  red  Snapdragons,  besides 
I  which  an  Amy  Vibert  Rose  is  still  in  full  bloom, 
I  which  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
summer.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Honey¬ 
suckle  is  the  evergreen  Halleana  variety,  and 
|  that  wo  are  in  heavy  clay  soil.— R.  L.  Fyffe, 
The.  Capite,  U'est  Ormstead,  Horsham,  Jan.  0. 
Growing  Leeks  for  exhibition 
|  (Kelso). — Your  countrymen  are  famous  Leek 
!  growers,  and  very  liberal  instructions  may  be 
,  found  in  some  Scotch  seed  catalogues.  Get 
seed  of  a  good  strain,  such  as  the  Exhibition  or 
Prize  taker.  Then  get  a  quantity  of  clean,  small 
pots,  put  a  bit  of  turfy  matter  into  the  bottom 
of  each,vand  fill  with  good  compost.  Into  ea-h 

(>n  'ffcip/three  seeds.  When  growth  has  begun 
:utou«W)ut  one,  and  grow  that  on  in 


house  or  frame,  keeping  quite  near  the  glass. 
It  is  absolutely  needful  to  start  them  with 
warmth  to  get  the  plants  and  stems  large 
enough.  When  the  plants  are  9  inches  in* 
height  plant  out  into  a  broad  trench  that  has 
in  it  G  inches  of  good  manure,  as  for  Celery.  If 
l  can  get  some  half  round  drain  pipes, 
inches  long,  place  these  round  the  stems  when 
the  plants  get  strong.  Tie  the  leaves  tightly 
together,  and  as  the  stems  grow  fill  in  with  fine 
sandy  soil.  You  can,  whilst  that  is  being  done, 
ivo  occasional  soakings  of  liquid-manure. 
J,ater,  fill  in  with  soil  all  round  the  pipes,  and 
blanch  other  3  inches  or  4  itches  of  Btem  above 
the  pipes  if  you  can.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
good,  well-blanched  Leeks  in  August.  Your 
manure  mixture  is  good,  but  you  should  not  use 
too  much  cow-manure,  as  horse-manure  is  the 
warmer.  Give  the  soil  as  you  earth  up  a  little 
dusting  of  slacked  lime.  A  good  Beet  is 
Cheltenham  Green  Top,  or  else  Dell  s  Crimson, 
French  Bean  Canadian  Wonder,  Globe-shaped 
Onion  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Cabbages  All  Heart 
or  Defiance,  Dwarf  Curled  Savoy,  Victoria 
Curled  Kale,  long  green  and  white  Marrows, 
Alderman  and  Gladstone  Peas,  Model  and  St. 
Valery  Carrots,  Snowball  Turnip,  Tender  and 
True  Parsnip.  Theee  are  all  of  the  very  best  if 
you  can  get  them  true  from  any  one  seedsman 
—that  is  the  difficulty.  Do  not  use  the  fowls’ - 
manure  for  Leeks. 

Crops  for  a  forcing-liouBe  f  E.  if.). 
— It  is  always  best  in  theee  cases  not  to  rely 
entirely  on  one  crop,  and  we  therefore  suggest 
you  should  attempt  at  least  three  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession,  or  perhaps  four,  this  last  in  conjunction 
with,  say,  No.  3.  At  tho  start  early  Tomatoes 
undoubtedly  pay  the  best,  and  the  same  prices 
are  not  realised  now  for  later  or  very  late  crops 
of  these  as  formerly.  Moreover,  as  you  appear 
to  have  but  one  house,  you  would,  ot  necessity, 
have  to  curtail  the  fruiting  of  the  early  crop  ot 
Tomatoes  to  admit  of  your  getting  in  a  second 
in  time  to  ensure  a  good  set  before  tho  shorter 
days  were  in  sight.  Tomatoes,  if  done  well, 
are  very  continuous  in  their  fruiting,  and  the 
last  bunches  of  these  could  he  easily  ripened 
after,  say,  a  second  crop  of  Chrysanthemums 
had  been  housed.  Your  house  this  3  ear  will 
not  be  ready  for  very  early  woik,  for  in  these 
days  much  fiuit  is  marketed  in  April  and  May, 
and  each  week  tho  supplies  increase.  To  be 
amongst  the  earliest  the  plants  have  to  be 
raised  late  in  the  preceding  year,  or  at  least 
very  early  in  January,  and,  if  tho  latter,  fruited 
in  largo  pots,  which  always  hastens  tho  ripen¬ 
ing.  As  you  cannot  do  this  for  this  season, 
your  next  best  plan  will  be  to  plant  out  the 
young  Tomatoes  as  early  os  possible.  It  would 
bo  a  great  saving  of  time  could  you  arrange 
with  someone  to  supply  you  with  good  plants 
as  soon  as  the  homo  iB  completed.  We  may  as 
well  warn  you  not  to  make  tho  common  error  of 
planting  too  thickly,  for  this  invariably  means 
failure.  In  such  a  house  as  you  describe,  one 
row  of  plants  set  out  1  foot  apart  near  tho  side 
walls,  and  trained  up  to  the  roof  rafters,  will 
lie  far  more  profitable  than  four  plants  set  out 
crosswise  on  the  beds.  This  is  more  clear  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  former  may  not  only 
be  carried  right  away  to  tho  ridge,  but  that  the 
plants  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  fullest 
light,  therefore  the  best  growth  is  secured  for 
fruiting.  These  plants  are  confined  strictly  to 
the  single-rod  system.  An  objection  to  this 
way  of  cropping  is  the  space  below,  but  this,  in 
your  case,  could  be  utilised  for  French  Beans  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  if  the  home  admits  of  this. 
For  a  succession,  Chrysanthemums  may  follow  ; 
these  should  be  worked  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year,  white  kinds  in  particular,  if  well  done, 
being  the  more  useful  generally.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  a  capital  crop  and  well  suited  to  run 
in  between  the  above,  but  you  will  need  frames 
and  bottom-heat  to  grown  these  thoroughly 
well.  Tulips  may  also  be  cited,  and  to  these 
the  Bame  remark  applies.  Whether  you  could 
successfully  manage  these  will  depend  chiefly 
on  the  way  the  house  is  arranged  i*id  whether 
any  stages  exist,  or  if  the  soil  beds  constitute 
the  side  beds.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  you  will 
find  the  growing  of  Tomatoes  anything  but  a 
lucrative  business,  particularly  if  you  have  to 
buy  soil  for  all  purposes.  ] 

Obokiri,i'  iJJ&lBe.— < 'ould  any  ol  your  readers  kindly 
tell  me  the  way  to  cook  M  ilze  cobs  t  It  seems  Impossible 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 


should  not  become  as  generally  known 
as  its  beauty  and  interest  entitle  it 
to  be.  Plants  may  be  grown  on  from 
cuttings  each  year,  or  thoy  may  bo  kept 
for  t  wo  years,  but  after  that  period  the 
stock  should  bo  renewed.  Plunged  in 
a  slight  bottom-heat  cuttings  taken  in 
spring  root  as  readily  as  Verbenas. 
They  should  be  potted  on  as  required 
until  they  fill  10  inch  pots.  It  iB  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  thorn  out-of-doors  in  a 
sunny  position  during  the  summer  if 
sturdy  flowering  growth  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  housing  them  in  a  cool,  light 
greonhouse  towards  the  middle  of 
.September.  Strong  shoots  .1  feet  or 
4  feet  long  should  be  sought  after,  these 
producing  larger  and  more  numerous 
llowors.  There  is  indood  a  danger,  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  bushy,  well- 
furnished  plants,  of  stopping  the  shoots 
too  often,  and  thus  rendering  the 
growths  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
flower  at  all. 


GERANIUMS  IN  WINTER. 

To  have  Geraniums  blossom  in  the 
winter  one  must  have  during  .Tune  and 
July  nice,  stocky  little  plants  in  2-inch 
or  3-inoh  pots,  and  shift  to  larger  ones 
ns  the  plants  grow.  The  flowering 
pots  must  not  bo  too  large,  as  Gera-  S' 
niums  will  not  blossom  until  they  have 
tillod  the  pots  with  roots.  As  for  soil, 
give  them  a  rich  garden  compost  in 
which  well  -  decayed  manure  figures 
prominently.  Good  drainage  is  very 
essential.  Through  the  summer  give  the  IVL- 
Goraniums  a  comfortable  place  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  and  encourage 
a  slow  but  sure  growth.  Nip  out  the 
tops  of  the  plants  until  they  are  bushy 
and  compact  in  form  ;  also  remove  all  flower- 
buds  ns  they  appear,  until  such  time  in  the 
winter  as  you  want  thorn  to  bloom.  Geraniums 
a-e  usually  very  free  from  insect  pests,  but  it  is 
a’ ways  safe  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
especially  if  the  pots  are  kept  in  a  hot,  dry 
rojm.  A  oool,  even  temperature  seems  to  suit 
Geraniums  best.  A  good,  stocky  plant  may  be 
made  to  do  service  for  two  or  three  winters,  but 
every  spring  it  should  be  cut  back,  repotted  in 
fresh  soil  into  a  larger  pot,  and  a  slow  growth 
encouraged  through  the  summer,  as  before. — 
Success. 


pie  matter.  After  lift 


Forcing  is  a  very 
ing  and  potting  up  the  roots  thoy  may  at  once 
be  introduced  into  heat.  If  wanted  to  flower 
f  quickly,  a  brisk  bottom  and  top-heat  is  needed, 
otherwise  the  gentlo  heat  of  a  bed  of  leaves  will 
,  ’  suffice.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  rather 
,  ‘  deeply  in  the  loaves  so  that  the  crowns  also  are 
covered  with  thorn,  whioh  keeps  them  uniformly 
moist  and  greatly  facilitates  their  starting  into 
erowth.  After  they  have  made  from  5  inches 

D  a  •  i _ f _ ..^1.  ^rodnallif  innrA  ♦  Itnm  t/l 
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POIN8ETTIA8.  K  and' place  nSar  the  glass 

These  are  among  the  brightest  subjects  we  growth  from  becoming  spindly.  1 
have  for  decoration  at  the  present  time.  The  flower9  begin  to  develop  and  open,  i 
only  drawback  is,  they  will  not  stand  exposure  r0qUjred  for  immediate  use,  remove 
to  the  cold,  more  especially  when  used  as  pot-  t0  a  cooler  place.  As  the  season  ad' 
plants.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  to  some  wftrmth  is  required  ;  in  fact,  the 
extent  by  gradually  reducing  the  temperature.  vjnery  0r  a  Peach-house  then  suffices. 

They  will  then  stand  well  if  the  thermometer  _ _ 

does  not  fall  much  below  40  dogs.  When  cut,  ji«  »ihn  'I 

the  flowers  last  much  better  it  the  ends  are  Bouvardia  odorata  alba, 
dipped  in  hot  water  as  soon  as  cut,  this  of  the  most  charming  ot  all  Boi avard u 
preventing  bleeding  and  sending  the  sap  up  to  The  blossoms,  as  indeed  tho  foliag 
the  bracts  allied  to  the  Jasmine-flowered  ty« 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties,  the  result  plants.  It  is  a  bushy  and  free-hati 
of  raising  seedlings.  Of  the  red  varieties,  I  do  the  blossoms  pure  white  on  the  ones 
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next  year,  though 


B.  H.  grandiflora.  For  freedom  of  flowering  the 
above  and  Purity,  a  perfectly  white  flower  of 
the  odorata  type,  are  worth  every  attention. 
Very- jarely  are  these  Bouvardias  grown  to 
perfection  in  small  lots,  and  once  insects  secure 
the  upper  hand  the  stoke-hole  fire  is  at  once 
the  shortest  and  safest  all-round  cure. 


should  at  the  very  latest  be  potted  by  the 
middle  of  November,  when,  if  stood  out-of- 
doors  and  covered  with  coal-ashes  or  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  they  quiokly  root,  and  when  the  leaves 
push  through  the  soil  the  pots  must  betaken 
from  their  covering  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
or  in  a  cold-frame,  bo  that  they  get,  plenty  of 
light.  After  this  an  ample  supply  of  water 
must  be  given  ] 

Growing  LUlum  longlflorum.— I  should  be 
glad  of  information  oh  to  tho  treatment  of  IJlies  (such  as 
L.  longiflorum)  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse  When 
should  the  bulbs  be  removed  from  the  old  pots,  and  when 
repotted  t— O.  I). 

[The  best  time  to  repot  Lilies  is  as  soon  as 
the  flower-stems  have  died  down,  so  that  if 
yours  are  not  yet  potted  it  should  be  done 
without  delay.  At  this  season  the  roots  will 
bo  again  active,  so  that  you  must  take  caro  not 
to  injure  them  if  it  can  bo  avoided.  Still,  as 
the  roots  strike  directly  downwards,  you  will 
in  all  probability  bo  able  to  remove  some  of  tho 
old  soil  from  tho  upper  part  of  the  ball  of 
earth,  but  do  not  shake  tho  bulbs  dear  of  the 
soil.  This  will  necessitate  the  employment  of 
pots  a  size  larger  than  that  in  which  they  have 


_  i  some  ot  them  possibly  may. 
Do  not  repot  them  now,  but  continue  to  water 
till  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  decay,  when  it 
must  be  gradually  withheld,  and  when  quite  at 
rest  no  water  should  be  given,  at  which  time 
they  are  beBt  stood  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
Then  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August 
they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
sorted  as  to  size,  flood  flowering  bulbs  may  ho 
put  six  or  eight  into  a  pot  ft  inches  in  diameter, 
while  larger  pots  will,  of  course,  take  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  btilbs.  Tho  small  bulb'  will 
naturally  require  less  room,  and  can  be  put  into 
pots  or  deep  pans,  whichever  are  most  con¬ 
venient,  as,  although  thoy  may  produce  a  few 
spikes  of  flower,  tho  principal  object  is  to  grow 
them  sufficiently  largo  to  bloom  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  A  mixture  of  two  thirds  good  loam  to 
one-third  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  silver-sand, 
will  suit  Freesia8  well.  In  potting,  put  the 
bulbs  at  such  a  depth  that  they  are  covered 
with  nearly  an  inch  of  soil.  A  cold-frame  with 
plenty  of  air  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  them 
till  the  nights  get  cold,  as  in  this  way  good, 
sturdy  growth  is  ensured.] 

A  fine  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  — 
It  may  interest  you  to  hear  of  an  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  I  have  in  my  greenhouse.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink,  semi-double.  The  plant 
grows  in  a  box  about  6  feet  long  and  15  inches 
square,  which  it  shares  with  a  large  Heliotrope. 
The  latter  has  thriven  well  and  yielded  much 
blossom,  covering  about  15  square  feet.  The 
Pelargonium  was  planted  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  now  covers  about  15  square  feet 
of  division  of  greenhouse  and  an  equal  amount 
of  the  roof,  or  say  from  30  square  feet  to 
40  square  feet  in  all.  I  have  no  note  as  to 
when  it  began  blooming  in  1900,  but  it  was  full 
of  flower  in  April  last,  and  has  never  ceased 
during  tho  summer,  carrying  hundreds  of 
trusses  at  a  time,  and  from  outside  looking  one 
mass  of  pink.  It  is  still  floworing  freely,  and  I 
counted  to-day  (0th  January)  twenty-five  trusses 
in  good  condition,  besides  partially  faded  ones 
and  plenty  of  buds.  I  calculate  that  it  must 
have  borne  between  3,000  and  4,000  trussos 
since  April  last.  It  has  been  grown  in  fairly 
rich  soil— turf  and  loam,  with  cow  manure— and 
has  had  occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure,  and 
the  weakly  growths  have  been  thinned  out  from 
time  to  time.  The  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to, 
facing  west,  unshaded  over  this  plant  during 
summerand  kept  fairly  cool  in  winter. — W.  B., 
Wa'.ton-U- Dale. 

Mandevllla  euaveolens. — I  had  two  plants  sent 
in  a  parcel  of  greenhouse  plants,  described  os  a  valuable 
and  fragrant  climber  for  tho  greenhouse.  I  potted  them 
and  kept  them  In  a  sheltered  spot  outside  all  summer. 
They  never  grew  at  all.  About  two  months  ago  I  brought 
them  into  my  small  unheated  greenhouse.  They  have 
now  lost  all  their  leaves.  I  can  nnd  no  account  of  it  any¬ 
where,  and  I  should  l>o  obliged  If  you  would  kindly  tell 
mo  if  It  Is  worth  growing,  what  It  Is  like,  and  what 
treatment  and  soil  It  needs?— A.  Ukkkn,  Eastbourne, 
Paignton. 

[Mandevilla  suaveolens  is  a  well-known  green- 
houso  climber,  that  flowers  during  the  latter 
half  of  tho  summer  and  in  oarly  autumn.  The 
blossoms  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of  a  very 
largo  pure  white  Convolvulus  and  are  very  fra¬ 
grant.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
the  particularly  favoured  districts  of  England, 
such  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  oan  bo  successfully 
grown  as  a  wall  plant  out-of-doors.  It  climbs 
by  twining,  not  by  means  of  tendrils.  The 
oppositely-arranged,  oblong-shaped  loaves  are 
dark  green,  but  thin  in  texture,  and  drop  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  your  plants 
have  failed.  Perhaps  they  were  attaeked  by 
red-spider,  to  which  the  Mandevilla  is  particu¬ 
larly  liable,  and  which  quickly  causes  the  leaves 
to  drop.  The  better  way  will  bo  to  keep  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter, 
giving  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist ;  then  about  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  just  as  the  buas  show 
signs  of  growth,  turn  tho  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  remove  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  good  dash  of  silver-sand.  Kopt  in  tho 
greenhouse,  moderately  watered,  and  freely 
syringed,  they  will  in  all  probability  grow  away 
at  once,  and  should  by  the  autumn  have  made 
good  headway.  When  large  the  Mandevilla 
succeeds  much  better  planted  out  in  a  prepare*! 
bowWf'ln  thb  groenhouso  than  in  pots,  but  next 
year  wttldbe  tlniaeno-jghtorplant  out  yours.  It 


GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 

At  one  timo  it  was  only  by  growing  named 
varieties  propagated  from  the  leaves  that 
really  good  results  could  bo  depended  on.  Now, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  seed  which  will 
give  good  flowers  and  a  groat  variety  of  colours. 
One  advantage  in  growing  soodlings  is  that  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  sutler  from  insect  pests.  For 
(lowering  the  same  season  the  seed  shonld  be 
sown  not  later  than  tho  end  of  February.  Some 
people  sow  in  January  ;  but  if  we  get  dull,  dark 
weather  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off, 
or,  if  they  survive,  they  will  not  be  so  vigorous 
as  those  raised  later,  when  the  sun  is  daily 
gaining  more  power.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
very  thinly,  and,  if  tho  soil  is  left  loose  on  the 
surface  before  sowing  and  then  gently  pressed, 


A  seedling  Gloxinia. 


no  further  covering  is  necessary.  Place  the 
seed-pots  in  a  light  placo  and  avoid  shading. 


been  growing.  A  compoBt  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  loam  to  one-third  loaf- mould,  with  a  little 
well-decayed  manure  and  sand,  will  suit  most 
Lilies.  Lilium  longiflorum  whon  grown  under 
glass  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
green-fly.  To  keep  this  in  check  an  occasional 
dose  of  vaporiser,  or  dipping  frequently  in  one 
of  the  many  liquid  insecticides,  is  necessary. 
When  growing  icoop  the  Lilies  in  a  good  light 
position,  otherwise  they  quickly  run  up  tall  and 
weak.] 

Freeslaa  not  flowering.— Mj-  Freesla*  were 
planted  In  September  In  good  soli  nnd  put  under  Cocoa- 
nut-flbre.  They  have  been  in  heat  of  from  60  degs  to 
00  degs.,  and  have  not  flowered  as  yet,  and  have  no  Bigns 
of  doing  so.  The  only  reason  1  can  give  Is  they  are  too 
near  tho  pipes,  so  ashes  have  been  put  on  top  of  a  board 
over  tho  stage,  which  the  pots  now  stand  on.  The  plants 
were  nicely  rooted,  but  now  the  roots  seem  to  have  rotted 
away.  Should  the  plants  when  done  flowering  be  left  In  the 
same  pots  to  dry  off  all  the  summer,  and  not  be  ropotted 
again  ?— B.  F.  O. 

[In  all  probability  your  surmise  that  the 
Freesiaa  have  been  too  near  the  hot- water  pipes 
is  tho  correct  ono,  and  such  a  position,  being 
subject  to  alternate  oxtremos  of  heat,  drought, 
and  moisture,  may  have  causod  the  roots  to 
decajt  With  tho  change  tho  bulbs  may  again 
tush  Ifrvpth  roots  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pflj^iwtheir  growth,  but  it  is  not  atJtfUlUtote 
tkav  they  will  recover  sufficiently  to  flower  well 


If  the  surface  soil  is  kept  moi9t  the  seed  will 
g  irminato  freely,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble 


off  as  Boon  ns  thoy  nro  fit  to  handle,  shading  for 
a  few  flays  until  they  get  established.  Gloxinias 
aro  often  spoiled  through  excess  of  heat  and 
ovor-shading,  those  plants,  when  oxposed,  very 
s>on  collapsing.  Those  grown  in  plenty  of  light 
will  make  equally  good  growth,  are  not  so  liable 
to  insect  pests,  and  may  be  used  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  rooms,  where  they  will  last  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  considerable  time.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  spotted,  erect-growing  flower.  These 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Forcing  Lilac,  etc..  Into  bloom.— What  would 
bi>  the  best  time  to  put  I.lloo,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths 
into  heat  to  get  them  out  by  the  beginning  of  March? 
Heat  60  degs.  —Constant  Rradkr. 

[If  the  plants  arc  well  established  in  pots  a 
month  may  be  allowed  the  Lilao  and  three 
weeks  the  bulbs  to  get  them  out  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March.  Tho  weather,  howetw^ias  a 
good  deal  to  do  in  tho  matter,  and  thofoondkbu? 
of  the  plants  thenHrefWe ^  nVniP VmVxsn \Eei 
flowering  in  pots  both  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

To  be  a  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  one  should  keep 
pace  with  the  times  in  the  matter  of  novelties, 
but  one  has  always  to  continually  bear  in  mind 
that  the  size  of  blooms  must  be  the  chief 
feature,  as,  however  pretty  the  flower  may  be, 
and  whatever  good  points  it  may  have,  it  falls 
short  if  size  is  wanting.  To  the  now  grower, 
as  he  visits  an  exhibition  for  the  first  time  it 
may  be,  it  will,  doubtless,  occur  that  it  will  lie 
a  long  while  before  he  is  able  to  grow  such  large 
blooms,  and,  perhaps,  he  is  half  inclined  not  to 
attempt  it.  Growing  for  show,  however,  is  one 
thing,  and  growing  blooms  for  the  beautifying  of 
one’s  home  and  greenhouse  is  another  ;  but  small 
as  the  house  may  be,  and  whether  the  situation 
bo  in  town  or  hamlet,  it  is  within  the  scopo  of 
all  who  care  for  them  to  grow  blossoms,  if  not  fit 
for  the  show-board,  which  shall,  at  least,  be 
appreciated  at  a  season  when  other  flowors  aro 
somewhat  scarce.  What  aro  now  known  as 
“decorative  Chrysanthemums’’  are  in  many 
cases  really  the  “  cast-offs  "  from  past  exhibi¬ 
tions.  They  were  not  given  up  by  the  exhibitor 
because  they  did  not  possess  good  qualities,  as 
many  of  those  old  sorts  that  once  wore  seen  on 
the  show-table  are  wonderfully  pretty  and 
refined,  and  have  only  bsen  outdistanced  by 
others  larger  and,  in  some  cases,  even  coarser 
in  build.  The  grower  of  Chrysanthemums 
chiefly  for  cutting  will  find  in  the  varieties 
which  are  mentioned  many  free  in  blooming 
and  easy  to  grow. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  whose  object  !h 
exhibiting,  who  have  put  in  their  main  batch  of 
cuttings,  but  for  homo  decoration  there  is  yet 
ample  time  between  now  and  the  end  of 
February,  or  even  later,  for  some  sorts.  They 
may  bo  struck  in  various  ways,  either  in  heat 
or  in  cold-frames,  protecting  thorn  when  neces¬ 
sary  during  very  severe  weather.  When 
propagated  in  heat,  let  them  be  potted  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  shifting  them  into  5-inch  pots 
before  removing  them  to  the  frame  in  April  or 
May.  Soil  for  the  first  three  months  need  not 
lie  particularly  rich.  I  have  used  the  partially- 
spent  soil  from  the  old  pots  of  a  previous 
season  and  it  has  answorod  well.  Those  struck 
in  cold-frames  have  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  a  hot  summer 
plants  thus  propagated  appear  to  oarry  their 
lower  loaves  for  the  longost  time.  Two  or  throe 
weeks  before  they  are  shifted  into  the  5  inch 
pots  I  pinch  out  the  leader,  thus  inducing  tho 
formation  of  side  shoots,  pinching  once  more 
before  putting  them  into  8-inch  pots  in  June. 
For  their  last  shift  I  invariably  use  turf,  cut 
the  previous  autumn,  which  is  just  easy  enough 
to  break  up,  crocking  the  pots  well,  and  dusting 
well  over  tho  crocks  some  soot,  which  prevents, 
more  than  many  people  suppose,  the  entrance 
of  worms.  Their  summer  position  is  on  a 
cinder-bed,  arranged  in  rows  of  two,  so  that  ono 
can  got  between  them  with  comfort  to  water, 
etc.,  and  where  the  sun  can  reach  them.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  commence  to  stake  the  plants 
early,  as  doing  so  prevents  much  mischief  often 
wrought  by  birds  alighting  on  them  and  rough 
winds,  which  we  sometimes  experience  in  July. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  varieties  that  have 
been  introduced,  made  much  of,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  disappeared  from  exhibitions,  one  is 
led  to  think  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  at 
our  exhibitions.  But  that  should  not  hinder 
one  attempting  the  culture  of  some  of  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  one  or  two  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  where  these  decorative  sorts  are  as  popu¬ 
lar  to-day  almost  as  they  were  ten  years  or 
more  ago.  There  are  Jame9  Salter,  Lady  Sol- 
borne,  Mme.  Lacroix,  Source  d’Or,  and  Elaine 
in  the  Japanese  varieties  ;  Cullingfordi,  King 
of  Crimsons,  and  Chevalier  Domage  amongst  the 
reflexed  :  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Bunn,  Bar¬ 
bara,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  John  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  Violet  Tomlin  in  the  incurved  varieties, 
which  have  held  their  own.  We  cannot  over¬ 
look  some  of  the  comparatively  new  sorts 
which  one  may  include  in  a  collection  of  decora¬ 
tive  varieties  j  there  is  a  numerous  family  of 
them,  but  we  must  be  content  to  draw  only  on 
a  few.  Among  the  Japanese  wo  havwsuch  sorts 


Dorothy  Seward,  reddish-terra-cotta ;  Emily 
Towers,  rose,  shaded  white  ;  Florence  Davis, 
greenish-white ;  Mrs.  Filkins,  yellow,  forked 
and  twisted  :  Siito,  crimson-purple  ;  Val  d' An- 
dorre.  chostnut-red  ;  The  Sirdar,  deep  pink  ; 
W.  H  Lincoln,  deep  j-ellow  ;  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
pale  yellow  ;  Pride  of  Madford,  crimson-cerise, 
reverse  silver  ;  Phu'bus,  bright  yellow ;  O.  W. 
Childs, deep  crimson  :  and  Niveum,  white,  agood 
late  sort.  Amongst  a  decorative  group  one 
should  not  forget  to  grow  some  few  single  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  following  arc  of  tho  host :  Snow¬ 
flake,  white,  florets  twisted  :  Miss  E.  Terry, 
purple ;  Mary  Anderson,  white  :  Poinsettia, 
deep  red ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  lilac  ;  Miss  Rose, 
pink  ;  White  Eye,  rosy-white,  white  eye  ;  Old 
Gold,  golden-amber;  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  white; 
Lady  Windsor,  deep  lilac,  with  white  circle 
round  disc ;  Maude  Robinson,  rosy-crimson, 
yellow  centre ;  and  Admiral  Symonds,  deep 
yellow,  late  and  good.  LEAHURST. 


FED  V.  UNFED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  in  a  town  garden  a  valu¬ 
able  batch  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  house 
in  which  they  are  accommodated  lies  in  a  low, 
damp  situation,  this  fact  necessitating  great 
caro  to  avoid  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
blooms  by  decay  in  foggy  weather.  Tho 
plants  were  well  clothed  with  healthy  green 
foliage  right  down  to  the  pits,  yet  the 
gardener  assured  me  that  not  ono  drop  of 
liquid  or  artificial  manure  hail  been  given. 
It  has  been  proved  that  excess  in  tho  use  of 
liquid-manure  produces,  it  may  bo,  largo  but 
flabby  blooms,  which  inevitably  fa'l  a  prey  to 
fog  and  smoke,  and  the  supply  for  decoration 
soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  plants  in  question 
were  growing  in  pots  about  10  inches  in 
diameter,  one  plant  in  each,  good  friable,  turfy 
loam,  with  good  drainage,  being  the  rooting 
medium.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  rigid 
disbudding  in  establishments  whore  the  flowors 
are  required  for  cutting  is  being  gradually 
abandoned,  and  doubtless  it  is  the  stems 
wreathed  with  medium-sized,  highly-coloured 
flowers  which  give  the  best  effect  when  cut. 
The  most  serviceable  batches  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  I  ever  grew  were  rooted  at  the  end  of 
lanuary,  pinched  once,  and  given  pots  from 
8  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  A  manure- 
free  loam  was  given,  this  being  kept  open  by  a 
little  old  mortar-rubble.  No  disbudding  of  any 
kind  was  practised  nor  feeding  resorted  to 
until  these  small  pots  were  crammed  with  roots. 
The  growth  was  firm  and  wiry  as  compared 
ith  that  of  plants  flooded  with  soot  and  sneep- 
manure-wator  through  tho  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  I  alwtys  had  plenty  of  blooms 
several  weeks  after  my  neighbours,  who  went  in 
exclusively  for  big  blooms.  Eirly  and  excessive 
feeding  is  doubtless  answerable  for  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  growths.  B. 

-  I  believe  that  even  under  the  most 

favourable  conditions  for  the  flowering  of  these 
plants  many  failures  can  be  traced  to  indis¬ 
criminately  gorging  the  plants  with  liquid- 
manure  and  fertilisers.  Theactionofnitrogenous 
manures  always  induces  an  increased  luxuriance 
and  growth.  Their  application  isattendod,  there¬ 
fore,  with  considerable  risk  when  frequently 
used,  because  often  no  adequate  effort  is  made 
to  supply  any  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents 
in  the  small  amount  of  soil  a  pot  contains. 
Without  a  plentiful  available  supply  of  such 
substances  as  potash  and  lime  notably  the  extra 
growth  often  remains  immature  and  rank,  and, 
consequently,  although  promising  buds  are 
produced,  there  is  not  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  the  foggy  and  damp  weather  that 
October  and  November  certainly  bring  in  their 
train  in  a  town  garden.  The  natural  sequence 
of  this  lack  of  solidity  and  maturity 
is  that  when  the  plants  are  housed,  interrupted 
and  diminished  light,  less  air,  less  room,  and  a 
higher  temperature  speedily  cause  a  breakdown 
in  the  enfeebled  system  of  the  plants,  and  the 
gorged  buds  fill  an  easy  prey  to  damp  and 
decay.  Given  a  good  soil  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  it  contains  all  the  necessary  organic  and 
inorganic  materials  for  tho  plant’s  growth,  and 
in  such,  a  sturdy,  mature,  and  ripened  growth 
without  feeding  can  easily  be  hail,  producing  a 
';ant  that  will  givo  little  anxiety  when  under 


loam,  and  in  the  final  potting  a  small  amount  of 
wood-ashes  and  a  little  manure  from  a  Mash- 
room-bed  of  the  previous  autumn  are  edded. 
Pots  varying  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  are 
used,  and  after  potting  they  are  plunged  to  their 
rim  in  either  a  bed  of  cinder-ashes  or  the  open 
border,  as  I  find  sheltering  the  roots  from  the 
scorching  sun  is  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
plants  so  treated  this  present  season  have  been 
fine,  in  every  case  the  dark,  leathery  leaves 
being  retained  right  down  to  the  pot,  notwith¬ 
standing  somo  varieties  have  reached  nearly 
7  feet  high.  For  tho  most  part  they  carry  three 
flowers,  but  others  from  four  to  nine.  No  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  was  used  at  all  outside,  but  they 
received  one  dose  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  after 
housing. 

In  spite  of  the  damp  and  foggy  weather  that 
has  been  so  prevalent  in  London,  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  with  tho  flowers  that  have 
opened,  anil  none  is  anticipated  with  those  that 
remain,  although  tho  houso  that  accommodates 
them  is  in  a  very  damp  situation.  A.  J. 


“our plan  that  1  adopt  is  to  use  WWEMlW MB  (sTf 


POMPON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(Reply  to  “  Bkoinner.”) 

This  type  has  been  much  neglected  in  recent 
years.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a  change 
taking  place,  admirers  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
at  length  beginning  to  see  that  a  flower  need 
not  necessarily  bo  a  mop  for  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  type  of  beauty.  Some  Beem  to  tire  of  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  enormous  flowers  at  our 
exhibitions.  Apart  altogether  from  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  point  of  view,  the  charming  little  blossoms 
of  tho  Pompons  and  Pompon-Anemones  have 
mush  to  commend  them.  They  can  be  grown 
in  such  a  way  that  each  plant  shall  develop  a 
dozsn  to  twenty  very  nice  blossoms,  this  being 
arrived  at  by  following  a  system  of  culture 
whereby  the  plants  are  disbudded  to  the  number 
required.  They  may  also  bo  grown  in  a  very 
free  manner,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  immense  number  each 
plant  is  capable  of  developing.  To  boo  the 
Pompons  at  thoir  best  tho  young  plant  should 
have  the  point  of  its  growth  pinched  out  when 
it  is  C  inches  high,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
lateral  growths  which  succeed  this  operation 
should  be  selected  and  grown  on.  This  pinch¬ 
ing  out  of  tho  shoots  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  each  8  inches  of  growth,  and  at  no 
time  should  weakly  lateral  shoots  bo  grown  on. 
Confino  the  selection  of  shoots  to  those  of  a 
robust  character.  Do  not  continue  to  pinch 
the  growths  after  the  third  week  of  June,  and 
then  allow  the  plants  to  run  on  to  the  terminal 
buds.  The  terminal  buds  BhouUl  be  slightly 
thinned  out  when  they  develop,  as  if  too  many 
are  retained  they  will  crowd  one  another  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pleasing  form  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  type  will  be  missing.  If 
fewer  blossoms  are  preferred,  disbud  to  ono  bud 
to  each  shoot.  Readers  whose  aim  it  may  be 
to  make  a  bright  and  pleasing  display  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  the  dull  months 
will  find  free  or  naturally-grown  plants  the 
best.  For  cutting  they  are  unequalled. 
January  is  an  excellent  month  to  commence 
operations.  As  a  rule,  at  this  time  the  supply 
of  cuttings  is  very  easy  to  obtain,  and  these, 
too,  of  the  most  healthy  kind.  The  six  to  eight 
weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  the  flowering 
period  have  enabled  the  plants  to  regain  vigour 
and  give  a  good  crop  of  cuttings.  The  cuttings 
may  lie  dibbled  into  boxes,  where  they  root 
quickly  enough,  or  a  shallow  bed  of  compost 
may  be  made  up  on  tho  greenhouse  bench  aud 
the  cuttings  inserted  in  it.  Three-inch  or 
5-inch  pots  also  answer  very  well  if  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  around  the  inside  edge  of  each  pot. 
In  about  a  month  the  whole  of  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted,  and  the  young  plants  should 
be  potted  up  singly  into  pots  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plants  should  be  grown  on 
freely  from  their  earliest  days. 

Twelve  varieties  for  i.aroe  f.xhibition 
blooms.  —  William  Westlake,  golden-yellow; 
Rubrum  Perfectum,  licli  crimson  ;  Black 
Douglas,  dark  crimson ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
orange  ;  Osiris,  rosy-pink,  edged  gold  ;  Maid  of 
Kent,  white ;  William  Kennedy,  crimson- 
amaranth ;  Mr.  Holmes,  rich  bronze;  Rosi- 
• !  ns-ntei  blush-rose  ;  Mile.  F.lise  Gordon,  rose- 
I  JELJm  At - «>—  t —  roae.  an(j  Mile.  Martha, 
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absent  and  an  artificial  pond  has  been  made,  it 
will  be  found  the  best  way  to  get  a  cartload  oi 
good,  heavy  loamy  soil  in  those  positions  where 
it  is  intended  to  group  the  several  subjects. 
The  groups  should  be  planted  in  a  rather 
extended  regular  line  at  the  margin,  and 
preferably  at  a  higher  level  than  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth,  and  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  pond  or  lake.  This  will  allow  of  the  usual 
settling  down  which  is  inevitable.  As  to  thp 
time  of  planting,  the  early  portion  of  the  year 
may  be  selected,  as  at  this  time  growth  quickly 
ensues,  and  the  ultimate  establishing  of  the 
plants  is  thus  rendered  more  probable.  Apart 
from  those  already  cited  are  many  others 
equally  well  suited  to  this  work— viz  ,  many  of 
the  herbaceous  Spira'os.  Other  good  and  suit¬ 
able  plants  for  close  proximity  to  water  are 
some  of  the  Bamboos,  not  planting  these  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  water,  but  in  a  soil  ami  position 
where  the  need  of  water  will  never  be  felt  in 
times  of  drought.  The  Japan  Irises  and  such 
as  1.  sibirica  and  its  varieties,  Trollius,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  l’hlo.xes,  etc. ,  are  others  that  are 
benefited  by  this  nearness  to  water,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  as  Ranunculus  Lingua,  the 
Carexes,  and  Grasses  that  are  well-known 
occupants  of  these  positions.  One  plant  that  is 
always  a  good  winter  ornament  in  moist  or, 
indeed,  wet  places  is  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophac  rhamnoides),  now  abundantly  laden 
with  bunohes  of  orange-red  fruits.  Bushes  or 
groups  of  this  are  always  most  effective  in  the 
dull  days  of  winter.  E.  J. 


Twelve  Pompon- Anemones,  — Antonius, 
golden -yellow  ;  Emily  Rowbottom,  creamy- 
white  ;  Marie  Stuart,  pale  lilac  and  sulphur 
dbo  :  Calliope,  ruby-red  :  Gem  of  Earlswood, 
rosy-blush,  citron  disc;  Eric,  orange-buff ;  Ella, 
Mush:  M mo.  Montolo,  white,  yellow  disc;! 
Magenta  King,  magenta,  yellow  disc;  Mr. 
Astie,  golden  -  yellow  ;  RcgulllS,  cinnamon, 
brownish  cushion..}  and  Bessie  Plight,  light 
rosy-lila". 

Nine  Pompons  for  free  Displays. — Vesuve, 
crimson-red  ;  Cedo  Nulli,  white,  brown  tip; 
(Jedo  Nulli,  gold  ;  Cedo  Nulli,  lilac  ;  Trevenna, 
golden  ;  Trevenna,  rose  :  and  Trevenna,  white  : 
Bob,  crimson-brown  ;  So-ur  Melanie,  white. 

Three  late-flowering  Pompons.  —  Snow¬ 
drop,  white  ;  Primrose  League,  yellow  ;  and 
Viotorine,  dark  brown.  K.  G. 

Chrysanthemums— dwarf  plants  In 
small  pots  ( T .  Lurrori)  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  you  require.  Y  ou  ask  us  to  strike 
out  the  late  sorts  from  your  list  as  you  want 
them  all  to  bloom  at  one  time — November  to 
Christmas.  This  is  impossible.  A  plant 
flowering  in  November  cannot  very  well  be  in 
blossom  also  at  Christmas.  What  we  think  you 
had  better  do  is  to  grow  the  whole  of  those 
mentioned  in  your  list  as  they  are  all  first-rate 

\ 


are  rooted  pot  on  the  young  plants,  and  when 
they  are  established  and  about  0  inches  high 
pinch  out  the  point  of  each  shoot  and  grow  on 
the  strongest  individual  shoot  in  each  instance. 
Keep  the  plants  growing  sturdily,  pottiDg  them 
up  as  their  needs  require,  until  the  final  pot¬ 
ting  up  has  to  be  done,  when  the  rule  as 
to  si/.e  of  pots  mentioned  by  us  must  lie 
observed.  Ho  far  north  as  Scarborough  you 
should  .again  pinch  out  the  growths  about  the 
first  week  in  July,  taking  up  one  strong  shoot 
on  each  plant  and  retaining  the  first  buds  after¬ 
wards  developing.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  by  this  method  of  culture  you  will 
obtain  much  dwarfer  plants  than  usual,  also 
blooms  of  large  si/.e,  and  the  period  of  flowering 
should  extend  over  the  season  mentioned  in 
your  requirements.  The  question  you  raise  as 
to  what  is  ft  “break "-bud  is  explained  in  an 
answer  given  to  “  Walter  A.  Voss."  The 
object  one  has  in  “pinching"  a  plant  is  that 
the  operation  shall  take  the  place  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  buds  and  their  subsequent  effects. 

SOME  GOOD  WATERSIDE  PLANTS. 
Water  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the 
gardens  of  to-day,  whether  large  or  small. 
Equally  important,  therefore,  is  the  planting  of 


*.*  A  BORDER  OF  HARDV  LILIES  AND 
TORCH  LILIES. 

During  last  summer  I  was  much  interested  in 
watching  the  progress  of  a  bed  of  the  above, 
which  had  beon  prepared  the  previous  autumn. 
On  the  whole  I  was  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  found  the  tall,  rich  foliage  of  the  Torch 
Lilies  not  only  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
Lilies,  but  also  took  away  the  “  stalkiness," 
which  is  often  brought  forward  as  spoiling  a 
Lily-bed.  Tho  vivid  colouring  of  the  various 
Kniphotias  harmonised  perfectly  with  the  varied 
Hbailea  of  many  Lilies.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  my  Lily  season  commenced  with  the  grand 
old  white  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  oandidum), 
followed  by  the  charming  elegans  or  Thunborgi- 
anum  family,  mostly  of  dwarf  or  medium 
height,  with  orange,  rod,  and  crimson  flowers  ; 
also  the  scarlet  pomponium,  somewhat  like  an 
early  Martagon  ;  tho  yellow  pyrenaicum,  and 
yellow  and  black-spotted  colclucum  or  Szovitzi- 
anum.  Throughout  June  and  July  the  beau¬ 
tiful  L.  Browni,  with  its  pure  white  inside 
lining  and  chocolate-marked  outside,  the  hardy 
croceum,  or  Orange  Lily,  Hansoni,  and 
tho  golden  Martagon  bloomed.  This  lost  and 
Hcnryi,  though  most  beautiful,  are  somo- 
what  expensive  luxuries  to  tho  outdoor  culti- 
Group  oi  Tampas  and  Gunnera  by  the  waterside,  Gunnersbury  House.  vator.  I  was  especially  successful  with  the 

aprioot  -  coloured  Lilium  tostaceum,  which 
excited  much  admiration,  and  many  gardeners 

sorts,  and  embrace  sufficient  variety  to  begin  suitable  subjects  either  in  the  water  or  at  the  tell  me  it  seldom  fails  even  in  towns  ;  and,  in 
flowering  in  November  and  keep  up  a  contin-  |  margin.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  favourable  situations,  L.  pardalinum  (the  Pan- 
uous  supply  until  Christmas.  You  also  ask  1  some  idea  of  tho  kinds  of  plants  that  may  be  so  ther  Lily),  which  is  inexpensive,  was  effective, 

whether  it  is  advisable  to  grow  two  plants  in  omployod.  Some  plants  like  their  roots  quite  The  king  amongst  the  July  and  August  Lilies  is 

an  8-inch  pot,  each  plant  to  carry  one  flowor  on  in  tho  water,  while  others  again  do  best  whon  certainly  the  glorious  aura  turn  (the  golden- 
one  stem.  Size  of  bloom  evidently  being  your  planted  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  tho  illus-  rayed  Lily  of  Japan),  with  its  noble  white 
chief  aim,  we  can  advise  you  how  to  achieve  tration  two  distinct  types  of  waterside  plants  flowers,  studded  with  crimson  spots,  and  each 
this.  Then  again  you  want  the  plants  to  he  are  shown,  the  one  a  fine  white  form  of  tho  Petal  marked  with  its  broad  golden  stripe  ;  here 
dwarf.  To  meet  all  the  points  you  have  speci-  Pampas  Grass,  tho  other  the  equally  well-known  the  outdoor  gardener  feels  he  stands  on  equal 
fled  wo  think  you  had  better  propagate  tho  Gunnera  manicata,  the  most  picturesque  of  all  ground  in  point  of  quality  and  size  with 
cuttings  in  late  March  and  April,  and  by  a  watorsido  plants.  Of  tho  Pampas  Grass  (Gyne-  ‘>>B  nva*  who  can  command  glass,  and  has 

system  of  pinching  out  tho  shoots  effect  the  rium  argenteum)  there  are  several  forms,  all  even  an  advantage  in  tho  fact  that  the  some- 

object  you  have  in  view.  You  can  either  flowor  equally  suited  to  planting  near  to  the  w  ater's  what  overpowering  scent  of  L.  anratum  is 

the  plants  individually  in  li-inch  pots,  or  place  edge.  Tho  Gunneras,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  lessenod  when  in  the  open  air.  The  beauti- 

three  such  plants  in  a  10-inoh  pot.  As  you  generally  of  a  moisture-loving  nature,  and  where  ful  salmon-red  Batomanniie  and  different  vane- 
refer  to  growing  those  plants  in  8-inch  pots,  wo  a  suitable  depth  also  of  soil  exists  the  progress  ties  of  the  liger  Lilies  bloom  in  July,  August, 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  two  plants  of  the  plants  is  extremely  rapid.  an‘l  September,  the  latter  being  hardy  and 

could  bo  flowered,  and  well 'flowered,  in  pots  of  Too  frequently  those  who  plant  waterside  not  particular  as  to  soil.  1  he  value  of  the 

those  dimensions.  Insert  cuttings  in  the  middle  subjects  believe  that  tho  water  alone  is  necessary  specioeum  varieties  is  great.  Although  m  most 
of  March  of  the  following  eorts :  Mrs.  H.  to  the  making  of  these  plants  an  absolute  flower  lists  they  are  relegated  to  the  months  of 
Weeks,  Western  King,  and  Mutual  Friend,  success.  No  greator  mistake  has  ever  been  July an<*  August,  I  was  still  enjoying  mine  at 
Follow  on  with  the  undermentioned  sorts  three  mado.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  roots  shall  the  very  end  of  September.  At  present  the 
weeks  later,  and  in  the  following  order :  Pride  have  suitable  soil  in  this  position  as  in  any  difference  between  speoiosum  roseum  and  speoi- 
of  Madford,  Mdlle.  Gabrielle  Debrio,  Henry  other.  The  exception  to  this  may  bo  found  in  osum  rubrum  seems  very  difficult  to  dicoern.  I 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Vioar  of  Leatherhead,  those  instances  where  an  accumulation  of  mud  have  not  >’efc  cultivated  the  Bermuda  Lily  in  the 
•I.  R.  Upton,  Chos.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  and  leavos  haB  created  a  ricli  deposit  below,  ®p®n>  many  "ient*8  vouch  for  its  hardmoss. 
Lionel  Humphrey,  Lord  Roberts,  Annie  Provost,  .  Too  frequently,  howover,  where  this  is  found  Turning  to  the 

Australian  Gold,  Lady  Byron,  Phu-byfipMigs  |  willbilalsp  found  a  great  quantity  of  tree  roots  QtepawAlfWJl  tho  other  occupants  ot  my 
Alice  Byron,  Mrs.  A.  (I|<^dy  Hanhdnrt  tWJgfifatly  impoverish  the  soil  in  tho.imme-  bonier,  I  think  one  is  rather  inclined  to  relegate 

Viviand  Morel,  and  Chas.  Davis.  AssooiRmiiby  ui&nH  vicinity  of  the  tree.  Where  traeal  are  ptEis  Is  posies  tkLtnaM  (aatomn-flowering  plants; 
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but  the  recent  introduction  of  many  new  kinds 
will  now  provide  us  with  a  period  of  flowering 
running  parallel  in  point  of  time  to  the  Lilies 
themselves.  The  earliest  variety  is  Tnckii,  of  a 
deep  salmon  colour,  blooming  from  May  almost 
through  .Juno.  It  can  l>e  succeeded  by  the 
noble  cauleacens,  with  its  beautiful  brilliant 
colouring  and  broad  glaucous  leaves  ;  it  is  free- 
flowering  and  very  effective.  Personally  I  do 
not  much  admire  some  of  the  dwarf  varieties  as 
Macowani,  for  the  Torch  Lily  is  apt  to  look 
stiff  and  thick  if  not  growing  to  a  height  of  about 
4  feet.  In  July  and  August,  Rooperi  and 
Leichtlini,  the  latter  a  most  extraordinary 
anomaly  in  colour  and  habit,  will  maintain  the 
period  of  blooming.  In  September  we  have  the 
old,  well-tried  Uvaria  and  the  stately  nobilis 
sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  8  feet.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  graceful  Nelsoni  is  not 
accorded  a  post  of  honour  in  the  garden,  for 
although  a  late-flowering  variety,  the  blooms 
are  all  the  more  valuable  coming  when  the 
empty  gaps,  barren  of  flowers,  are  daily  widen¬ 
ing  as  autumn  passes  along.  Protection  by 
means  of  liroeken  was  recommended  to  me,  the 
leaves  being  gradually  drawn  up  into  cones  and 
covered  with  dry  Fern,  which  woh  kept  in  place 
by  stakes,  but  my  experience  of  this  method 
proved  unfortunate.  When  I  uncovered  a 
splendid  clump  of  cauloscens  in  April  I  found 
to  my  horror  that  although  there  were  lieautiful 
shoots  sprouting  from  each  arm,  a  damp  rot  had 
set  in  just  below,  and  although  I  at  once  cut  it 
down  almost  to  the  ground,  the  disease  spread 
until  even  the  smallest  root  fibre  became 
infected  and  damped  off.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  some  way  rain  or  snow  must 
have  penetrated  through  the  covering,  and 
being  unable  to  escape,  stagnated  and  caused 
the  mischief.  I  mention  this  in  case  others  may 
have  protected  their  clumps  in  this  way  and 
may  like  to  guard  against  a  similar  disaster. 
However,  although  with  me  the  plan  did  not 
succeed,  I  still  believe  it  to  lie  in  principle  a 
perfectly  sound  one.  Mary  Ci.eofk  Aknoi.h. 

The  Clone,  Winchenter. 


NOTES  ON  P.EONIES. 

The  chief  point  in  the  culture  of  Pieonies  is  a 
deep  and  very  rich  soil.  Under  no  circum 
stances  should  the  plants  be  surrounded  with 
manure,  but,  instead,  dig  in  as  much  as  you 
like  at  1  foot  to  2  feet  deep,  so  as  to  onrich  the 
soil  by  the  time  the  largo  fleshy  roots  are  ready 
to  doscend  to  and  receive  it,  which  they  quickly 
will  if  good  healthy  plants  aro  secured  to  make 
a  start  with.  Medium-sized  plants,  with  two 
or  three  good  crown  buds  to  each  and  plenty  of 
fresh  young  roots,  are  to  be  preferred  to  much 
older  plants  whore  the  large  trunk  of  tho  root¬ 
stock  has  become  much  cankered.  If  any  such 
are  received,  I  recommend  the  shortening  of 
suoh  large  trunk-roots  considerably,  as  well  as 
removing  any  cankered  parts  that  may  be 
visible.  In  the  planting  of  any  such  cankered 
roots  it  will  be  of  holp  to  the  future  progress  of 
the  plants  if  a  niche  be  cut  around  the  trunk  or 
main  root  at  about  2  inches  or  .1  inches  below 
the  base  of  the  crown-buds.  This  will  hasten 
the  formation  of  fresh  roots  and  materially 
assist  in  the  speedy  building  up  of  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  growth  than  could  possibly  ensue 
where  the  old  and  cankered  pieces  remain. 
Another  good  way,  if  the  plants  are  largo 
enough  to  admit  it,  is  to  cut  the  large  trunk 
root  in  two  longitudinally,  this,  with  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  trunk,  being  also  advantageous 
to  the  future  plant.  In  planting  let  there 
be  no  fear  of  burying  the  crown-buds,  as 
these  when  loft  have  a  tendency  upward,  anil 
as  roots  are  freely  produced  from  the  base  of 
the  buds,  there  is  a  danger  of  these  roots 
becoming  parched  and  destroyed  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  often  recommended  that  herbaceous 
Pieonies  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  months 
just  as  they  are  sending  up  their  fresh  young 
stems  for  the  season.  To  plant  these  things  at 
such  a  time  is  a  great  mistake  ;  in  fact,  no 
worse  possible  time  could  be  chosen,  for  then 
the  young  growths  are  subjected  to  groat  risk 
in  transi',  and  are  frequency  entirely  lost. 
Therefore,  to  all  who  wish  to  have  success  in 
growing  these  Pftonios  I  say  do  not  plant  in 
spring  and  do  not  wait  for  the  appearance  of  new 
growth.  Such  signs  as  these^jrrw  all  well 
oil  High  for  Iho  majiv  jd-ugsi  that  Ire  i 
uinilliug  nuiiieroar Bi  RS  tlmragli  ‘  ” 


but  it  is  another  question  altogether  for  such 
subjects  as  only  make  one  or  two  sets  of  roots 
in  ooch  year.  The  aim  of  the  planter  should  be 
to  snatch  tho  moment  between  those  two  sots  of 
roots  and  get  the  plants  into  their  places. 

H.  M. 

TORCH  LILIES  (KNIPHOFIAS). 

It  is  often  said  that  these  plants  delight  in  very 
deep  and  well-enriched  soils.  Tho  deptli  of 
soil  is  naturally  important,  but  the  question  of 
enriching  is  quite  another  matter,  because  if 
heavy  doses  of  manure  are  given  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  plants,  becoming  over-luxuriant, 
will  suffer,  if  not  succumb  altogether  to  our 
English  winter  weather.  Encourage  the  root- 
fibres  down  as  deeply  as  you  may  into  good 
bodied  soil.  If  the  soil  is  in  need  of  manure, 
use  it  by  all  means,  always,  however,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  roots.  Rig  clumps  of  these 
plants  send  roots  down  to  an  astonishing  depth. 
The  more  heavy  class  of  soils  rarely  requires 
manuro  to  the  same  extent  as  light  soils,  but 
instead,  when  planting  a  bed  of  Kniphofias,  mix 
plenty  of  old  mortar  or  brick  rubbish,  burnt 
clay,  ballast  or  the  like  with  the  ordinary  soil. 
This  is  always  of  assistance  and  frequently  help¬ 
ful  to  the  plants.  Of  more  than  passing  import¬ 
ance  is  the  depth  at  which  Torch  Lilies  may  be 
planted.  Deeply -planted  specimens  frequently 
pass  through  a  trying  winter  safely  when  shal¬ 
low-planted  groups  suffer.  Ry  deep  planting 
is  meant  that  the  junction  of  leaf-blade  with 
root-stock  shall  be  kept  6  inches  below  the 
surface.  In  such  case,  even  though  the  main 
crown  is  destroyed  by  severe  weather,  the  side 
shoots  are  usually  safe  at  the  depth  named. 

Planting. — The  best  season  for  breaking 
up  old  clumps  and  planting  these  Torch  Lilies 
is  early  in  the  year  say  March  or  very  early 
April.  Autumn,  and  late  autumn  particularly, 
is  not  a  good  time,  because  few,  if  any,  new 
roots  ore  made  during  the  winter  months.  If, 
however,  from  any  cause,  such  as  re-making  a 
border,  plants  have  to  be  moved  in  autumn,  the 
foliage  must  be  left  intact.  Owing  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  tidiness,  these  plants  aro  at 
times  reduced  to  a  veritable  stump  9  inches  or  a 
foot  long  and  planted  thus.  Should  a  severe 
winter,  or  even  an  average  one,  follow,  inony 
of  these  plants  will  perish.  Where  a  good 
collection  of  these  Torch  Lilies  is  grown  it 
will  be  prudent  to  anticipate  severe  weather 
anil  protect  the  plants.  Here,  too,  for  protec¬ 
tion  avoid  all  manures,  particularly  those 
of  a  close,  wet,  heavy  nature.  Whore  leaves  can 
be  gathered  dry,  or  nearly  so,  these  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  protection.  Coal-ashes  may  be  used  in 
some  instances,  but  such  do  not  benefit  all  soils, 
though  their  value  for  protection  is  in  many 
cases  excellent.  Four  inches  thick  of  ashes 
would  make  a  good  covering  that  could  easily 
be  removed  in  March  or  April  ensuing.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  admit  air  rather  freely  and  not 
decay  readily  is  the  better  covering  for  such 
plants.  Rig  isolated  clumps  are  best  tied  up 
to  stakes,  inserting  dry  Rracken  or  Heather 
among  the  leaves  as  the  latter  are  gathered  up. 
The  great  destroyer  of  big  clumps  is  snow 
settling  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  as  these 
are  not  easily  replaced  they  aro  worth  protect¬ 
ing.  .Some  kinds  are  less  hardy  than  others, 
and  the  newer  hybrid  kinds  show  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  hope  of  securing  a 
perfectly  hardy  race  of  these  Torch  Lilies, 
though  much  may  be  done  by  selecting  the 
hardiest  flowered  types  for  future  operations. 
The  raiser  would  do  well  to  avoid  such  sorts  as 
K.  cauleacens,  usually  less  hardy  and  useful  than 
many.  On  the  other  hand,  something  may  be 
done  to  encourage  a  later-flowering  race  by 
raising  seedlings  betwoen  K.  Nelsoni  and  that 
fine  late  kind  K.  R.  C.  Affourtit.  These  two 
have  long  tubular  blossoms  of  rich  colour,  and 
spikes  are  freely  produced.  The  least  attrac¬ 
tive,  perhaps,  are  those  with  very  short  tubes 
and  long  protruding  stamens  and  anthers,  the 
real  attraction  in  ths  Torch  Lilies  lying  in  the 


PROTECTING  PLANTS. 

Having  had  such  an  unusually  mild  autumn,  we 
may  expect  wintry  weather,  which  is  often 
very  severe  after  these  moist  seasons.  When 
this  occurs  things  suffer  very  much,  and 
this  we  ought  to  expect  and  provide  for 
Should  no  severe  cold  come,  then  tne  grower  it 
on  the  safe  side,  but  should  no  protection  be 
given  and  severe  cold  come  many  things  suffer, 
and  years  of  labour  are  thrown  away.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  have  much  to  do 
with  tho  hardiness  of  many  things.  In  dry, 
sandy  soils,  where  the  position  is  high,  things 
ripen  so  well  that  they  are  hardy  compared  to 
the  same  kind  grown  on  a  clay,  wet  soil  or  in  a 
low  situation.  It  is  not  all  gain  growing  some¬ 
what  tender  things  in  warm,  moist  positions. 
In  proof  of  this  I  have  seen  the  Arbutus  killed 
in  our  abbey  yard,  and  at  the  top  of  our  grounds 
it  has  not  suffered.  The  same  lias  happened 
with  the  Sweet  Ray.  It  is  astonishing  the 
effect  a  little  protection  has  on  many  things 
A  few  decayed  leaves  placed  over  AUtrivinerias, 
Montbretias,  Salvia  patens,  and  many  other 
things  will  save  them.  Some  dry  Fern  or  old 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants  placed  round  the 
crowns  of  Agapanthus  give  them  enough  protec¬ 
tion.  Cannes  may  be  left  in  the  ground  if 
covered  with  Cocoa  nut-fibre,  ashes,  rotten 
leaves,  or  anything  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Tea 
Roses  nan  easily  be  protected  by  using  the 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants  or  dry  Bracken. 
The  tall  stems  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  most 
helpful  to  protect  things  on  walls,  placing  them 
against  the  wall  and  tying  in  place.  I  prefer 
such  protection  to  mats,  as  they  allow  air  to 
pass  through,  and  this  keeps  the  growth  dor 
mant.  Outdoor  Fuchsias  can  be  protected  by 
a  covering  of  dry  leaves.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  Globe  Artichokes  and  early  Broccoli 
should  receive  attention.  .1.  Crook. 

Foiite  Abbey,  Chard. 


colour  of  tho  tubular  blossoms,  and  tho  longer 
these  are  the  finer  the  effect.  The  introduction 
of  kinds  with  much  shorter  racemes  of  flowers 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Some  of  these  are 
remarkable  for  their  short,  stumpy  character, 
""  at^  alone  prevents  their  making  a  length 
ay.  Tne  more  extended  racemes. the 
band,  continue  long  in  gijoWholiliiltm.b I  I 


BORDER  PLANTS. 

(Reply  to  Miss  Horton.) 

Your  borders  are  by  no  means  so  unfavourable 
as  you  seem  to  think,  and  there  are  many 
things  that  may  be  grown  quite  well  in  them. 
Many  good  hardy  plants  prefer  the  aspect  you 
describe  ab  11  very  unfavourable."  Such  items 
as  deep  tillage,  manuring,  and  the  like,  are 
indispensablo  in  all  places  to  grow  things  well. 
Dealing  with  the  north  border,  which  is  3  feet 
wide,  you  will  find  such  Primulas  as  japonic®, 
rosea,  cashmeriana,  sikkimensis,  and  the 
various  forms  of  Sieboldi,  quite  at  home.  All 
these  are  true  perennials,  savo  sikkimonsis, 
which  gives  the  best  results  treated  as  a 
biennial. 

Of  Saxifragas  you  will  find  many  of  the 
mossy  kinds  quite  rampant,  and  you  should 
try  Wallacei,  hypnoides,  muscoides  purpurea, 
Rhici,  as  representing  this  section.  Then, 
in  the  same  genus,  you  will  find  8. 

Sranulata  plena,  a  charming  early  summer 
ower,  pure  white  and  double  as  a  stock, 
while  8.  poltata  will  please  by  its  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  allied  Megaseas,  and  particularly 
M.  purpurea,  aro  fine  plants.  Then  you  may 
try  Lenten  and  Christmas  Roses  and  Hopatica* 
with  every  hope  of  Buccess,  the  cooler  and 
uniform  atmospheric  conditions  and  exemption 
from  much  sun  and  many  strong  blasts  being 
greatly  in  their  favour.  All  the  “  King  Cups  ’ 
will  do  capitally,  and  though  generally  prefer¬ 
ring  more  moisture,  will,  in  your  case,  lie  only 
aomowhat  dwarfer  than  usual.  These  you  will 
note  are  plants  chiefly  of  dwarf  growth.  Of 
taller  things  you  may  freely  plant  Spirasos,  such 
as  8.  Aruncus,  venuatn  filipendula  11. -pi.,  and 
astilboides  ;  any  Campanulas  of  the  persici- 
folia  section,  also  C.  grandis  and  C.  g.  alba. 
Turning  to  the  Iris  group  you  may  find  a  good 
home  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  not  least 
being  those  of  the  liovigata  section,  the  I. 
Kiempferi  as  usually  called.  Other  good  kinds 
for  you  are  aurea,  ochroleuca,  sibirica,  orien¬ 
tals,  Mme.  Chereau,  pallida,  eto.  Lythrurm 
will  all  do  well,  and  such  Day  Lilies  (Hemero 
callis)  as  H.  ftava,  Thunbergi,  Kwanso  pi.  Oi 
bulbous  plants  you  are  most  likely  to  succeed 
with  the  single  and  double  forms  of  Narcissus 
poeticus,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Corydalis 
(npfyjJIsfi^drjing  about  one  half  peat  to  the  soil 
ipr  j.hppe  two  last  -named.  With  Lilian* 

'M©t£tgvlii_wJ  pw&JHiuiii,  you  have  a  list  of 
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varied,  beautiful,  and  useful  plants  that  are 
calculated  to  make  quite  a  lengthy  display  in 
the  position  indicated. 

In  the  narrow  border  you  aro  most  likely  to 
succeed  with  Daffodils  in  spring,  and  Belladonna 
Lilies  for  the  latter  part  of  summer.  You  could 
also  employ  the  Crocuses  still  as  these  do  so 
well.  But  as  you  cannot  now  plant  the  above 
with  much  hope  of  success,  we  would  suggest  a 
few  early  annuals  for  summer,  planting  the 
bulbs  in  the  early  autumn.  This  arrangement 
would  admit  of  the  due  ripening  of  the  Crocuses 
this  year,  after  which  you  could  distribute  them 
more  freely.  By  planting  a  selection  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  with  Belladonna  Lilies,  you  would  also  have 
room  for  a  dwarf  carpet  plant  like  one  of  the 
small  Campanulas,  C.  pumila  or  C.  muralis  for 
example.  For  the  bulbs  named  a  deep  root  run 
is  indispensable. 

LI  LIU  M  CANDIDUM  IN  THE  HERBA¬ 
CEOUS  BORDER. 

Fon  many  years  the  beauty  of  the  thoughtfully- 
laid-out  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der  has  been  taught  in 
these  columns,  and  the 
minds  of  readers  have 
been  led  Lo  discriminate 
between  the  natural 
charm  of  informal  group¬ 
ing  and  tUe  artifice  dis¬ 
played  in  carpet-bodding 
ana  geometrical  designs. 

That  the  sermons  on  the 
text  of  Nature  rernut 
Art,  so  unremittingly 
preached,  have  had  a 
good  effect  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  on  all  sides 
an  improvement  in  the 
public  taste  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  gardens  is  dis¬ 
cernible.  Amateurs  havo 
been  told  what  to  plant 
and  how  to  plant  in  order 
to  ronder  their  borders 
charming,  and  many 
illustrations  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared 
depicting  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  such  borders  in 
the  heyday  of  their  love- 
liness;  illustrations 
which,  doubtless,  have 
been  even  more  eloquent 
than  words  in  carrying 
conviction  to  the  begin¬ 
ner.  These  pictures, 
though  illustrative  of  the 
same  subject,  evidence 
differences  of  composi¬ 
tion,  the  minds  of  men 
being,  happily,  not  cast 
in  identical  moulds,  and 
in  each  the  characteristic 
individuality  of  the 
designer  is  apparent. 

Of  a  hundred  mixed 
borders  it  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  that  no 
two  are  alike,  though 
many  may  contain  some 
common  feature.  To¬ 

day  we  see  a  border 
point  of  interest  lies 
peorless  Madonna  Lilies,  who3C  snowy  spires 
of  bloom  have  just  attained  their  chaste 
perfection.  The  dread  Madonna  Lily  disease, 
which  has  laid  low  so  many  thousands  of  their 
sisters  in  the  gardens  of  our  land,  has  evidently 
not  penetrated  within  the  confines  of  their  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Behind  the  Lilies,  thrusting  forward 
their  many-belled  spikes  from  the  verdant  back¬ 
ground,  the  Foxgloves  here  and  there  display 
their  blossoms,  while  beneath,  a  variety  of 
flowering  plants  of  lowlier  growth  spreads 
breadths  of  bloom  and  hides  the  path-verge 
with  a  waving  line  of  flower  and  foliage. 

Lilium  candidum  is  often  at  its  best  in  the 
early  days  of  July,  a  month  during  which  many 
others  of  the  Lily  tribe  expand  their  flowers. 
Amongst  those  are  the  well-known  Orange 
Lily  (L.  croceum),  the  buff  L.  excelsum,  a 
hybrid  between  L.  candidum  and  L.  chaloednni-J 
cum,  the  Martagon  group,  th^qbromojyellojJPW 
L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  H uniholntl,  iini!' 


Lily  of  the  Himalayas  (L.  giganteum),  which 
often  attains  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  brightest  of 
all  Lilies,  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedoni- 
cum),  opens  its  vermilion  flowers.  All  the 
foregoing  may  find  a  place  in  the  herbaeoous 
border  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  porous,  while  if  a 
damp,  peaty  spot  can  be  provided  the  graceful 
Swamp  Lilies,  L.  canadenso,  L.  pardalinum, 
and  L.  superbum  can  be  added  to  the  list. 
Other  good  perennials  of  the  month  are  the 
Alstrcemorias,  Hollyhocks,  Bocconia  cordata, 
Delphiniums,  Gypsophila  paniculate,  Day 
Lilies,  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans), 
the  tall  Irises,  I.  orientalis,  I.  aurea,  and  I. 
Monnieri  ;  Evening  Primroses,  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  Romneya  Coulteri,  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  the  old  -  fashioned  double  white 
Rocket,  and  Spir.nas  in  variety,  both  of  the 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  sections.  All  the 
subjects  named,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Romnoya  Coulteri,  which  though  a  thing  of 
exceptional  beauty  sometimes  dies  off  unaccount¬ 
ably,  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  S.  W.  F. 


White  Lily  (L.  candidum)  in  border. 

Adcroft 


From  a  photograph  sent  hy 
oft,  Trowbridge. 
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IRISES. 

Few  flowers  surpass  in  point  of  beauty  the 
Irises,  and  where  bright  showy  colours  are 
wanted  they  should  be  planted.  Grouped  in 
the  borders,  on  the  edges  of  lawns,  or  in  beds 
by  themselves,  they  add  much  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  a  garden.  I  grow  them  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  because  when  once  procured  one  lias  no 
need  to  buy  more,  as  they  increase  rapidly,  and 
the  other  is  that  they  supply  quantities  of 
flowers,  so  rich  in  colour  as  to  make  them  in¬ 
valuable  for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration  for 
tables  and  vases.  What  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  soil  for  Irises  need  not  necessarily  be  very 
rich,  consequently  in  towns  where  the  compost 
is  not  what  it  always  might  bo  from  a  gardener's 
standpoint  they  will  bloom  well.  The  Iris  is 
one  of  the  plants  in  a  garden  that  the  amateur 
could  scarcely  do  without,  as  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  his  garden,  or  the  condition  of 
the  soil  Jit  is  indeed  a  poor  place  where  some  at 
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but  all  beautiful  alike  when  in  bloom.  Some  it 
may  be  said  are  best  satisfied  when  grown  by 
water,  others  again  are  just  as  free  flowering  in 
the  border  ;  some  have  Grass-liko  foliage, 
delicate  looking,  with  Bmall  flowers,  faintly 
marked,  many  of  them  being  scented.  Others 
have  broad  foliage,  which  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently,  with  handsome  flowers.  Iris  sibirica  is 
one  of  the  small- flowered  sorts,  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  with  white  markings.  The 
plants  like  a  moist  border.  A  few  of  the  best 
sorts  are  :  Furcata,  light  blue,  flowers  large  ; 
flexuosa,  blue  and  white ;  orientalis,  deep 
purple,  flowers  large ;  and  alba,  white,  with 
purple  veins. 

Very  dwarf  Irises,  and  best  adapted  for 
edgings  to  borders,  planting  in  crevices  of  rock- 
gardens,  aro :  Lutea,  yellow  ;  Azurea,  blue  ; 
gracilis,  pale  grey  ;  pumila  alro-cn-rulea,  deep 
purple. 

Gormanica,  or  Flag  Iris,  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  cultivated  and  best  known,  growing  well 
where  the  conditions  would  be  fatal  to  some  other 
plants  thriving  in  town  gardens.  Only  a  small 
selection  from  a  list  of 
varieties  of  merit  is  given  : 
Neglecta,  pale  lilac 
flowers,  darker  falls  ;  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  standards 
and  falls  of  pure  white : 
Chelles,  bright  yellow, 
falls  purple ;  Queen  of 
May,  lavender-pink  ;  Miss 
Brough,  rosy-claret  ;  flores- 
cens,  primrose,  large  ;  vari- 
abilis,  pale  blue ;  pallida 
dalmatica,  delicate  blue, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the 
group. 

Tiie  rci.boi’s  Ikises  in¬ 
clude  tome  of  the  finest 
kinds  anyone  could  wish 
to  have,  and  of  the  num¬ 
ber  one  has  only  to  select 
the  Spanish  sorts,  whose 
popularity  has  increased 
immensely  of  late,  and 
with  little  wonder,  for 
where  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand  these,  so  easily 
grown,  are  most  precious. 
Just  as  simple  as  are  their 
requirements  out-of-doors, 
so  for  the  greenhouse  in 
early  Bpring,  if  potted  in 
early  spring,  one  may  havo 
a  show  of  flowers  under 
glass  rivalling  Hyacinths 
for  richness  in  colour,  and 
exceeding  them  for  beauty 
in  form.  Their  value  for 
cutting  is  now  so  well 
known  as  to  lead  many  to 
cultivate  them  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  this  way,  and  the 
price  will  readily  admit  of 
this.  A  mixed  collection 
is  often  purchased,  but 
those  who  desire  to  know 
exactly  what  to  expect 
may  be  interested  in  the 
after  ■  mentioned  sorts  : 
Chrysolora,  bright  yellow, 
early  ;  British  Queen, 
large  white ;  Sappho,  bronzy-yellow  ;  La  Ten- 
dresse,  white  and  yellow ;  Phylomela,  light 
blue,  flaked  white  ;  Leander,  deep  yellow  ; 
Louise,  white,  edged  lilac  ;  and  Jaune  Rrilliante, 
orange.  Fully  a  fortnight  after  the  Spanish 
come  the  English  Irises,  with  large  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  and  these,  too,  aro  valuable  for 
cutting,  and  also  cheap.  Mont  Blanc,  pure 
white,  flowers  large  ;  Penelope,  white,  blotched 
rose  ;  Nimrod, deep  purple;  and  Harlequin,  light 
rosy-lavender,  are  some  of  the  best. 

Last  of  all  to  open  is  Iris  K.-empferi  (the 
Japaneso  Iris),  quito  distinct  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  strik¬ 
ing  in  its  bold  and  wonderful  markings. 
This  group  likes  moisturo,  and  when,  as  one 
sometimes  sees  them,  growing  beside  a  pond 
or  stream,  there  one  finds  them  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Next  to  this,  in  a  cool  border,  where 
frequent  mulchings  will  help  them,  they  will  ' 
bloom  freely  and,  yield  their  fine  flowers  in  July 
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Some  few  sorts  like  Milosi,  lilac,  crested 
flowers :  cristata,  deep  blue ;  and  japonica, 
light  blue,  veined  with  orange,  need  protection, 
and  are  best  grown  in  pots  in  cool- houses.  A 
variety  known  as  the  old  Yellow  Band  is  Iris 
tichmleuoa,  with  mostly  white  flowers,  with 
blotches  of  yellow,  and  an  imposing  spe.-tadeon 
the  back  of  the  border,  reaching  often  5  feet  in 
height.  This  will  grow  in  any  border  almost, 
and  may  be  met  with  in  town  gardens,  where  it 
blooms  freely. 

1  cannot  exclude  the  Iberian  Iris  from  the 
list,  although  it  is  not  always  cultivated  suc¬ 
cessfully  :  but  that  is  in  most  instances  owing 
to  its  being  planted  on  cold,  wet  places, 
whereas  this  variety— unlike  many  of  the  other 
sorts  noted,  which  are  best  suited  when  in 
moist  positions— grows  beet  on  a  warm  bonier, 
where  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  inclined  to 
ho  sandy.  The  flowers  of  the  Iberian  Iris  are 
broad,  the  primary  colour  mostly  white,  ami 
blotched  with  purple. 

All  Irises,  more  or  less,  like  a  rich  soil,  and 
that  does  not  quickly  dry  up,  and  if  this  rule  is 
observed  success  can  bo  expected.  Planting, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  sorts,  which 
are  best  got  into  the  ground  in  early  autumn, 
may  with  other  varieties  be  proceeded  with 
now,  and  English  Irises  being  extremely  hardy 
suffer  little,  and  should  the  weather  prove 
sovere  for  a  time  afterwards  it  is  easy  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  newly  planted.  Irises  also  bonefit  by 
being  divided  every  few  years,  and  to  lift  and 
store  them  for  a  time  and  replant  in  a  fresh 
plaeo  will  not  merely  conduce  to  finer  blossoms, 
but  often  prevents  dooayof  the  rhizomes,  which 
occurs  sometimes  in  a  wet  season  in  old  beds 
from  want  of  romoval.  LE.uirnST. 


XOTKS  AS  l>  HE  PI.  IE  A. 
Traveller's  Joy  not  flowering.—  I  planted 
several  Traveller's  .loy  Clematis  against  (cnees  two  years 
ago,  some  with  a  southern,  others  a  western,  aspect.  They 
have  grown  well,  but  so  tar  none  hat  e  flowered.  Is  It 
probable  that  they  will  flower  in  the  (nture,  or  should 
they  be  taken  lip  and  replaced  by  others? — 1.  tV. 
OAU.WKLL. 

|Thc  flowering  Is  but  n  question  ol  time.  Do  not 
disturb  the  plants  at  the  root,  but  encourage  all  the 
growth  possible,  and  all  will  be  well  in  due  course.  Avoid 
pruning  (or  at  least  two  or  three  years  longer.) 

Aloe  root  perforated  by  Grass  root. 

— You  may  possibly  bo  interested  to  boo  the 
enclosed  root  of  an  Aloe  perforated  by  the 
creeping  underground  stem  of  a  Grass.  I  was 
digging  about  some  Aloes  in  my  gardon  in 
Guernsey  at  Christmas,  and  found  this  and 
another  specimen  of  tho  same  kind,  in  which 
the  Grass  had  gono  transversely  through  a 
sucoulont  sucker  of  the  Aloe.  I  did  not  know 
boforo  that  a  Grass  would  penetrate  a  living 
atom.  Tho  Grass  is  a  rathor  troublesome  weed 
in  the  sea-sand  of  whioh  my  garden  chiefly  con¬ 
sists.  Tho  Aloe  shoot  has  shrivelled,  but  it 
was  quite  fresh  whon  I  dug  it  up. — J.  P. 
Billau. 

Heliotropes  as  standards.  —  Helio¬ 
tropes  by  a  good  many  are  considered  os  pot 
plants  only,  but  they  never  thrive  so  well  as 
when  planted  out.  Everyone  knows  them  as 
dwarf  plants,  but  there  are  many  people  who 
almost  fail  to  recognise  them  as  standards. 
Their  culture  is  simple,  tho  cuttings  being 
struck  in  the  usual  way.  All  side  shoots  must 
be  pinched  out  till  the  main  stem  reaches  the 
(lesirod  height— 2  foot  or  II  foot,  as  tho  cose  may 
be.  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  may  be  grown  in 
tho  same  way,  the  lattor  doing  best  when  raised 
from  seed.  Standards  come  as  a  great  relief  in 
bedding,  and,  what  is  a  great  consideration  in 
small  gardens,  they  do  not  take  up  any  ground 
room.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured,  and  tho  position  a  sheltered  though 
not  n  shaded  one.— F.  B.  Brice,  Qoathurst, 
Bridgwater. 

Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees.  —  We  offer  each  week  a  ropy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  "  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  contents, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  us  in  any  one  week. 

Moreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 
and  reproduced  in  the  paper  during  the  current 
quarter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  will 
be  given. 

This  week  the  winner  is  Francos  A.  Bards- 
well,  The  Beapon,  Surbiton,  VurnrOfrr 
group  of  Ferns ^  Undcrawith  a'ncwh-lmr'  — ER, 


TOWN  ROSES. 

The  indiscriminate  purchase  of  Roses  by  ama¬ 
teurs  for  planting  in  town  gardens  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  varieties  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  invariably  ends  in  dis¬ 
appointment.  Then,  again,  the  soil  in  such 
gardens,  except  in  very  few  instances,  is  not 
such  as  the  roots  of  Roses  take  kindly  to,  the 
trees  also  often  being  seen  occupying  northern 
or  sunless  positions,  under  which  conditions 
they  only  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  A 
lot  of  rank,  unwholesome  manuro  is  sometimes 
dug  in,  which  only  makes  matters  worse,  as  in 
town  gardens  it  cannot  bo  got  deep  enough  ; 
consequently,  the  roots  are  practically  embedded 
in  it — a  great  evil  to  an  unestablished  tree, 
especially  should  the  winter  prove  severe. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  loam  the 
most  suitable  for  Rose  -  growing  in  sueh 
localities,  yet  such  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
cultivator  if  only  a  spit  deep  is  given,  so  that 
the  roots  have  the  advantage  of  a  fair  start. 
In  cases  where  the  staple  is  what  may  be 
termed  of  fair  quality,  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue  is  to  remove  half  the  original  and 
thoroughly  incorporate  a  similar  quantity  of 
the  new  material  recommended  above.  If  farm¬ 
yard-manure  is  added,  let  it  be  lowered  out  of 
the  way  of  the  roots  for  the  present,  as  contact 
with  it  while  as  yet  there  are  no  new  fibres  to 
assimilate  it  does  more  harm  thin  good.  The 
position,  of  course,  must  be  a  sunny  and  as 
sheltered  a  one  as  possible,  as  cutting  winds  in 
spring  play  havoc  with  newly-planted  bushes 
just  making  their  first  growth,  and  often  per¬ 
manently  cripple  the  trees.  Staking  and 
mulching  are  two  points  of  culture  generally 
ignored  by  the  majority  of  town  planters,  and 
a  standard  which  sweeps  to  and  fro  with  the 
wind  through  the  winter  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  oithor  rapid  or  satisfactory  headway  whon 
spring  arrives. 

When  applying  n  mulch,  however,  fat  spit 
manure  should  bo  avoided,  horse-droppings 
being  much  more  suitable.  This  allows  the 
water  to  escape  if  only,  say,  a  couple  of  inches 
are  applied,  and  protects  the  surface  roots  from 
parching  winds  in  spring.  Soaking  the  rooting 
medium  with  water  whon  planting  is  also  baa 
praotioe  unless  the  position  is  an  extra  dry  one, 
whon  the  moisture  should  be  given  previous  to 
tho  last  layer  of  soil  being  laid  on.  Amatours, 
again,  often  prune  hard  tho  first  March,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  strength  and  general  stamina  of  tho 
tree.  Judgment  is  necessary,  the  weaker  trees 
hooding  more  leniency  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 
Many  of  the  beautiful  show  and  other  Roses  are 
altogether  unsuitable  for  town  planting.  Con¬ 
stitution  combined  with  free  growing  and 
flowering  qualities  is  the  principal  requirement 
of  Rosos  for  town  and  smoky  localities. 

Tho  following  dozen  II  P.'s  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  to  give  satisfaction :  Alfred  Colomb, 
Docteur  Andry,  General  Jacqueminot,  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  Marie  Baumann,  Sonateur  Vaisse, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jules  Margottin,  Victor 
Vernier  (one  of  the  most  reliable  town  R090S  in 
cultivation),  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  John 
Hopper,  and  La  France.  E.  A. 

RAISING  SEEDLING  ROSES. 

Tins  is  best  done  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  Commence  by  placing  some  estab- 
lished  pot  plants  of  good  kinds  into  a  green¬ 
house  early  in  January.  Prune  thorn  about  tho 
ond  of  the  month,  then  afford  very  gentle  boat 
at  first,  increasing  the  temperature  to  about 
55  dogs,  at  night  whon  growth  is  well  advanced. 
Tho  plants  will  be  in  blossom  about  tho  ond  of 
April.  The  atmosphere  must  now  be  kept  very 
dry,  but  the  plants  should  not  suffor  from  want  of 
water  at  the  root.  Whon  tho  flowors  are  in  the 
bud  state  or  a  little  larger  the  petals  are 
removed,  and  the  stamens  are  removed  before 
the  pollen  devolops.  In  a  few  days  pollen  from 
another  variety  is  dusted  on  to  the  stigmas,  a 
olustor  of  thorn  being  situated  in  the  contre  of 
the  flower.  Repeat  this  dusting  with  the  same 
flower  on  two  or  three  occasions.  You  must  be 
careful  to  oxoludo  bees  and  othor  insects  whilst 
the  cross-fertilising  is  being  effected.  If  the 
'{work  Ijo  carefully  and  thoughtfully  carried  Out 
I  ad  tho  fine  nods  of  seed  will  be  produced.  Allow 
rtfletu  to  thoroughly  ripen  uporliftijlpmuitj.  Jbeil 


remove  them  and  insert  each  in  a  separate  do: 
of  soil  for  a  time  until  sowing  time  arrives.  \Ve 
prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  5 -inch  pots  early  in 
January  in  a  light  soil,  giving  plenty  ol 
drainage  to  the  pots.  Keep  the  pots  plunged  in 
a  cold-frame,  and  when  seedlings  appear  and 
have  produced  their  third  leaf  prick  oft  into 
small  pots.  The  little  seedlings  would  now 
prefer  a  very  gentle  bottom-heat..  When  they 
hive  attained  a  fair  size  they  may  be  planted 
out,  but  this  should  be  done  in  May  or  June  the 
following  year.  If  any  variety  appears  promising 
a  bud  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
a  cutting  taken  and  struck  in  heat.  Rosa. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  LONG- 
STEMMED  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 
Litti.k  wonder  is  it  that  long-stemmed  Rose? 
are  asked  for  when  one  reflects  how  useful  they 
arc  for  cutting.  Wo  have  soon  tho  fine  effect 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  long-stemmed 
flowers  during  the  height  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
season,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  long- 
stemmed  Roses  of  the  large-flowered  kinds 
would  be  quite  as  effective.  It  is  well-known 
that  our  American  friends  produce  long  stemmed 
Roses  most  abundantly  during  the  winter 
months,  but  their  system  of  culture  on  benches 
and  from  own-root  plants  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  any  of  our  leading  florists,  so  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  their  system  will  not  answer  over 
here.  But  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the 
employment  of  budded  Manettis  to  help  us  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  economical  prac¬ 
tice  which  I  am  about  to  propound.  Many 
have  observed  what  fine  long  shoots  crowned 
with  a  glorious  Rose  a  “  maiden "  or  year 
ling  plant  will  produce  outdoors.  It  is  on  this 

Kl  hat  exhibitors  place  their  greatest  reliance. 

•e  is  not  a  number  of  growths,  perhaps  only 
one,  sometimes  two  and  three,  but  they  are 
generally  crowned  with  a  magnificent  bloom. 
Now,  why  cannot  these  be  produced  under 
glass?  Thoy  certainly  could  be  if  a  little 
pat  ience  be  exercised.  It  would  take  two  years 
almost  at  tho  first  attempt,  but  next  season 
only  about  a  third  of  that  time.  My  plan 
would  be,  then,  to  pot  up  in  November  some 
well-rooted  selected  Manetti-stooks.  Put  them 
into  5-inch  pots  and  plunge  them  outdoors. 
When  the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pot,  repot 
them  into  6-inch  and  7-inch  pote.  Plunge  them 
in  coal  ashen  rather  thinly,  as  much  to  promote 
growth  as  to  facilitate  budding.  Keep  the 
plants  well  tended,  as  much  so  as  if  they  were 
choice  greenhouse  plants.  Whon  the  sap  is 
running  freely,  which  would  be  about  the 
ond  of  July,  bud  the  stocks  close  to  the 
pot  with  well-approved  kinds.  The  plant? 
would  be  treated  exactly  like  other  budded 
Roses,  but,  being  in  pots,  water  if  roquired. 
In  August  loosen  the  ties,  but  re-tie 
them  again.  In  November  romovo  these 
budded  stocks  to  a  cold  pit,  and  in  December 
cut  off  tho  tops  close  to  the  insorted  bud.  As 
soon  as  the  new  growths  are  an  inch  or  so  in 
length  remove  the  plants  to  a  warmer  tem¬ 
perature,  but  do  not  introduce  to  a  temperature 
above  50  dogs.  until  the  plants  aro  more  forward. 
As  the  buds  lengthen  they  must  receive  the 
support  of  a  stick.  Some  kinds  would  make 
3  feet  to  4  foet  of  growth  before  blossoming,  but 
whon  it  does  appear  it  is  simply  superb.  Now, 
os  the  plants  will  be  discarded  after  flowering, 
the  growth  may  be  cut  right  down  to  tho  base, 
and  some  fine  long-stemmed  Roses  one  will 
have.  All  varieties  are  not  amonablo  to  this 
mode  of  culture.  One  wants  those  kinds  that 
give  fine  flowers  on  maiden  plants  outdoors, 
such  as  "Mrs.  John  Laing,  * Ulrioh  Brunner, 
"Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  'Charles  Lefebvre, 
Alfred  Colomb,  ‘Captain  Hayward,  Caroline 
Testout,  Helen  Keller,  Spenser,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Prinoe  Arthur,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Dr.  Andry,  Biro  nous  Rothschild,  General 
Jacqueminot,  H.  Schultheis,  Margaret  Diokson, 
•.Teannie  Diokaon,  A  K.  Williams,  Mme.  <«. 
Luizet,  Marohioness  of  Londonderry,  Morveillo 
de  Lyon,  Paul  Neyron,  Suzanne,  M.  Rodo- 
oanachi,  Crimson  Queen,  Victor  Verdier,  etc. 
Do  not  make  the  attempt  with  Tea  Kooes,  for 
they  will  not  thrive  on  the  Manotti-stook,  and 
the  Brier  does  not  foroo  so  well  as  the  Manetti. 
$Mn]ei  may  aay  why  not  dig  up  dormant  buds 
and  pot?  I  reply  that  unloaa  the  pots  are  full 
of  >r>otV  it  W'JHopOlo^ to  attempt  to  force  Roses, 
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especially  of  the  nature  of  those  under  con- 1 
sideration.  I  would  even  reduce  the  list  I  have 
given  to  six  good  sorts  and  grow  these  in 
quantity.  The  best  six  would  be  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  When  the  plants  show  buds 
they  should  bo  liberally  fed  with  liquid  -manure 
twice  a  week,  and  (he  top  soil  could  be  covered 
with  cow-manure  ns  a  mulch.  If  this  latter 
practice  lie  adopted,  some  thin  pieces  of  slate 
about  2  inches  deep  should  be  stuck  around  the 
pot- _ Rosa. 

GROWING  ROSKS  IN  LA  KG  E  ROTS  OK 
TUBS  OUTDOORS. 

(Reit.v  to  “Mils.  Doy.nk.”) 

Roses  may  be  very  successfully  grown  in  such 
a  position  as  you  describe,  provided  they  receive 
every  care  and  attention  which  the  rather 
unusual  situation  demands.  Thoro  is  no  reason 
why  beautiful  Roses  cannot  be  obtained  by 
town-dwellers  from  pot-grown  specimens  placed 
on  balconies,  house-tops,  or,  as  in  your  caso, 
from  the  roof  of  overhanging  windows.  The 
chief  danger  in  a  southern  aspect  is  that  the 
plants  are  apt  to  suffer  from  drought.  If  you 
uso  12-inch  pots  (which  wo  should  prefer  to  a 
white  lead  tub)  you  could  have  a  wooden  caso 
made  for  each  pot,  and  about  an  inch  of  space 
loft  all  round  the  pot  to  admit  of  some  Moss 
or  similar  material  being  used.  By  damping 
this  now  and  thou,  the  otherwise  excessive 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  would  not 
take  place.  Tho  wooden  cover  could  also  be 
painted  green,  or  some  virgin  cork  nailed  on, 
which  would  thus  considerably  improve  tho 
appearance.  Longworth  Rambler  would  be  a 
lovely  kind  to  grow,  so  also  would  Grass  au 
Toplitz,  tho  old  R.lush  Monthly  Rose,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  Monthly  or  Tea  Roses  of  a  free- 
growing  habit.  The  delightful  little  Polyantha 
Rosea,  bo  tiny  yet  so  perfectly  formed,  and 
flowering  in  such  immense  clusters,  would  niako 
handsome  littlo  specimens  if  low-growing  plants 
are  desired.  In  making  a  commencement  we 
should  advise  you  to  obtain  plants  in  pots. 
Those  established  a  year  in  Hindi  pots  would 
bo  tho  best.  When  received,  prepare  the 
12-inch  pot  by  placing  about  I  inch  of  crooks  in 
the  bottom,  taking  great  care  that  they  aro  so 
placed  that  the  concave  aide  is  towards  the 
liottom  of  the  pot.  On  tho  crocks  put  Romo 
well-decayed  manure  and  lumps  of  turfy  soil  to 
the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  then  a  little  of  the 
compost.  This  should  consist  of  good  loam 
two  parts,  one-year-old  manure  one  part. 
Having  carefully  turned  the  plant  out  of  tho 
8- inch  pot  remove  the  crocks  and  rub  off  the 
edges  of  tho  ball  of  soil,  then  stand  it  in  tho 
12-inch  pot,  and  with  a  potiing-stick  ram  the 
now  soil  well  around  the  ball  of  earth.  Tho 
latter  must  on  no  account  bo  dry.  If  it  be  so 
when  received,  stand  the  plant  in  a  pail  of 
water  the  day  liefore,  for  a  few  minutes.  Fill 
up  the  pot  with  soil  to  within  an  inch  of  tho 
top.  When  finished  stand  it  upon  two  bricks 
in  such  a  manner  that  tho  water  may  pass  away 
froely.  If  the  kinds  selected  aro  of  a  climbing 
or  semi-climbing  habit  they  will  require  but 
little  pruning  this  year,  but  it  of  tho  dwarf¬ 
growing  kinds  prune  in  March,  as  you  would 
outdoor  Roses.  Water  vory  sparingly  at  first. 
You  will  find  by  damping  the  Moss  and  syring¬ 
ing  the  plants  overhead  every  bright  morning 
that  is  not  frosty  that  the  plants  will  obtain 
almost  sufficient  water  at  the  root  until  now 
growths  aro  well  advanced.  When  you  do 
water  give  a  good  soaking,  and  do  not  water 
again  until  the  pot  upon  tapping  it  omits  a 
clear,  bell  like  sound.  When  flower-buds  are 
seen,  then  you  may  afford  tho  plants  some 
liquid-manure.  Give  them  guano,  a  J  oz,  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  about  twice  a  week  until  the 
Rosos  show  colour,  then  withhold  it  until  after 
the  blossoms  are  developed.  Insect  posts, 
especially  aphis  or  green- fly,  are  often  very 
troublosome  in  such  aspects,  but  tho  daily 
syringing  should  keep  them  in  check.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  gain  the  ascendancy,  immerse  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  strong  Quassia-chip 
solution. 

NOTES  AND  HE  I' I  AKA. 

Twelve  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
ror  cold  greenhouse  (A..M.  />.).— tf  you/ 
desire  pink,  yellow,  and 

recommend  tho  following  selection  —PM  awl ' 


we  :  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bridesmaid,  Madame 
1  .am bird,  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  Yellow :  I 
Madame  Hoste,  Medea,  Gustave  Regis,  and  i 
Anna  Ojlivier.  White.  :  White  Maman  Cochet,  I 
The  Bride,  Hon.  K.  Gifford,  and  Souvenir  du 
President  C.irnot.  The  above  all  produce  nice 
long  buds.  You  do  not  say  how  you  propose 
to  grow  these  Roses,  but  wo  presume  in  pots. 
If  you  can  possibly  arrange  to  plant  out  the 
Roses,  yon  would  obtain  greater  success, 
especially  if  half-standard  trees  were  planted. 
The  ground  should  bo  well  done— that  is  to 
say,  bastard  trenched  nnd  some  artificial 
drainage  provided.  Tea  Rosos  planted  out 
under  glass,  even  if  no  artificial  heat  be  provided, 
develop  into  splendid  specimens,  provided  the 
soil  is  good.  .Should  the  latter  not  be  the  case, 
then  you  would  be  well  repaid  if  you  procured 
porno  good  loam.  Tho  top  spit  from  a  meadow 
would  be  best.  Take  out  tho  old  soil  2  feet 
deep,  put  in  about  (i  inches  of  broken  bricks, 
clinkers,  or  large  stones,  then  fill  up  the  border 
with  the  new  soil,  incorporating,  at  the  time, 
one- third  of  farmyard  manure,  preferably  from 
tho  cow  or  pig-yard.  Allow  about  3  feet  of 
space  between  oach  tree,  and  prune  hard  the 
first  year.  If  you  have  any  pillars  that  a 
climbing  Rose  could  bo  planted  against,  two 
excellent  kinds  to  give  nice  long  buds  would  be 
Bouquet  d’Or  and  Madame  l’ierre  Cochet,  and, 
should  you  desire  a  crimson  climber,  Monsieur 
Dosir  is  most  beautiful. 

Climbing  Rones  recently  planted.- Last 
year  I  planted  some  climliiii}-  Uosei  nyainst  a  wall — 
I'riinson  Rambler,  Uloire  do  IMJoii,  and  < 'limbing  la 


Apple  Beauty  of  Kent. 


France.  They  were  cut  back  closely  in  March,  and  did  I 
well,  t.loire  de  Dijon  and  J.a  France  producing  some  ) 
Rowers.  The  Crimson  Rambler  did  not  Rower,  hut  sent 
up  two  long  shoots  of  about  II  feet.  This  autumn  It  was 
found  necessary  to  re-face  the  wall,  and  the  Hoses  had  to 
he  taken  up  and  heeled  in  for  about  a  week  before  lielng 
replanted  in  their  former  places.  Will  It  ho  needful  to  cut 
them  hack  again  next  Sfarch,  or  should  they  he  merely 
pruned  1  I  am  told  that  the  Crimson  Rambler  does  not 
flower  tor  live,  and  in  aoine  Instances  even  for  seven  or  ten 
years  after  being  planted,  then  producing  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly.  Is  this  true  t— 11*i.i.vcasti.k. 

1 1 f  you  desire  somo  -  bloom  this  coming 
summer  you  need  not  prune  these  plants  vory 
severely,  but  in  order  to  secure  shapely  plants 
for  tho  futuro,  well  furnished  from  the  base,  we 
should  advise  you  to  cut  back  the  last  season’s 
wood  to  about  half  its  length.  It  is  a  pity  you 
woro  obliged  to  remove  the  plants,  os  they  bad 
grown  so  well  last  summer.  Could  you  not 
have  placed  somo  wooden  protection  over  them 
whilsff  the  wall  was  being  re-faced  ?  Wo  have 
seen  quite  large  climbing  Roses  released  from  a 
wall  and  bent  down  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
temporary  cover  could  be  placed  over  them 
and  they  wero  little  the  worse  for  the  ordeal. 
You  have  been  wrongly  informed  regarding  the 
non-flowering  of  Crimson  Rxmbler.  This  Rose 
usually  blossoms  the  second  year  after  removal, 
from  the  previous  season's  wood.  If  you  spread 
out  the  growths  so  that  they  emit  laterals,  you 
will  obtain  blossom  from  such  laterals.  Perhaps 
your  informant  regarding  tho  non-flowering  of 
<  'rimson  Rambler  had  in  his  mind  tho  Rambler 
KosoAglaia,  or  the  Yellow  Rambler.  This  is 
rather  shw  in  blooming  until  well  established, 

a.rei  '/iiBitjipg  much  of  a  show  until  altouL  the 
i.Vd  JmW-tuurth  year,  but  when  it  do^j)[\U\ 
amplyAatoncM  for  its  remissness  on  that  scoro.] 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  KENT. 

It  is  to  the  forethought  of  bygone  planters  of 
fruit-trees  that  wo  now  have  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  oi  the  Apple  wo  figure  to-day. 
Beauty  of  Kent  is  a  strong-growing  kind, 
developing  with  years  into  one  of  the  largest  of 
orchard  trees  and  seldom  failing  to  produce 
hoavy  crops  of  fruit.  Many  of  the  early -heal¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Apples  so  largely  planted  of  lain 
years  cannot  bo  depended  on  to  develop  into 
fine  trees,  their  excessive  fertility  militating 
against  a  vigorous  growth.  Trees  over  cropped 
when  young  cannot  bo  expected  to  continuo 
healthy  long,  and  the  only  way  of  maintaining 
a  profitable  orchard  is  to  alternate  these  early- 
bearing  kinds  with  thoso  less  precocious.  In 
this  arrangement  Beauty  of  Kent  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  play  a  prominent  part.  Its  culture 
need  not  be  confined  to  orchards,  for  given  room 
to  dovolop  it  may  be  grown  as  n  bush  or  a 
pyramid.  By  leaving  numerous  shoots  to  their 
full  length  all  over  the  tree  these  will  soon  come 
into  bearing,  and  once  the  trees  have  begun  to 
boar  thoy  seldom  fail  to  crop  annually.  In  this 
respect  Beauty  of  Kent  may  be  said  to  bo  one 
of  the  most  reliable  Apples  we  have. 

The  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  the 
ridges  near  the  eye  boing  very  prominent,  the 
stalk  short  and  set  in  n  deep  cavity.  The  skin 
is  greenish-yellow,  mottled  with  dull  red,  the 
sunny  side  bright  red,  mottled  and  streaked 
with  yollow,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  russet 
round  the  base.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  yellowish- 
white,  and  tender.  It 
is  in  season  during 
November  and  the 
next  three  months.  It 
is  a  handsome  Applu 
for  markot,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  lie  far  more 
largely  grown  than  it 


I' ROT  RCTINfl 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
Is  suburban  gardens 
house  sparrows  are 
the  greatest  enemies 
to  fruit  •  buds,  more 
especially  those  of 
Gooseberries  and  Cur¬ 
rants,  but  well  into 
the  country  those  aro 
not  nearly  so  trouble¬ 
some,  though  bullfinches  work  more  destruction 
even  than  do  all  other  kinds  of  birds  in  the 
aggregate.  Early  pruning  naturally  favours 
the  birds'  movements,  and  greatly  lessens  tho 
chance  even  of  a  partial  crop  of  fruit  being  hod. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  whore  the  buds  are  liable 
to  be  cleared  off  wholesale,  defer  pruning  till 
they  are  too  far  advanced  in  growth  to  bo 
interfered  with,  somo  market  growers  not 

firuning  till  the  earliest  fruits  aro  large  enough 
or  marketing.  Protective  measures  should  be 
early  resorted  to,  not  waiting  till  the  birds  have 
already  made  a  start,  bullfinches  sometimes 
nearly  cloaring  tho  bushes  of  buds  before  being 
soon.  Covering  permanently  with  J-inch 
galvanised  wire  netting  is  the  surest  and  in 
the  end  cheapest  form  of  protection,  and  if  a 
framework  is  erected  over  the  bushes  fish  netting 
may  be  used  instead,  this  being  taken  off  when 
the  bushes  are  in  full  leaf,  and  returned 
directly  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Block 
cotton  or  cheap  thread  freely  run  from  branch 
to  branch  in  all  directions  (and  this  can  be  done 
very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  shuttle  sold  for  the 
purpose)  greatly  baffles  small  birds  and  not 
unfroquently  saves  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buds.  Limo  and  soot-water  applied  to  the 
bushes  with  a  syringe,  so  as  to  coat  them  with 
the  mixture,  is  another  good  preventive  of  bird 
attacks,  but  this  is  liable  to  be  washed  off,  and 
must  be  renewed  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
spring  months,  fine  of  the  oldest  and  still  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  baffling  birds  is  to  gather 
the  bpdies  s^eff  up  together  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.  Two  pairs  of  hands  well  furnished  with 
lanjth-aij ^IqviQ  Er<|  [nje^l^Q  |0e/^fbnches  Iteing 
kepi,  together  by  .  mean's  few  coils  of  strong 
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lar  twine.  When  the  branches  are  thus  well 
draw  n  up  together  the  birds  rarely  ever  touch 
the  outsides  of  the  cone3  even. 


FLAT  VERSUS  SLOPING  BORDERS. 

Ix  most  gardens  fruit-tree  borders  at  the  foot 
of  walls  are  generally  of  such  a  width  that,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  growing  of  fruit-trees,  a  good 
portion  of  the  same  is  available  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  and  the  growing  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  etc.  These  borders,  in  order  that  they 
may  benefit  to  the  full  from  the  warmth  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  aro  invariably  made  so  that  they 
slope  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  the  edge 
of  the  footpath.  Sometimes  they  have  a  very 
gentle  fall,  but  often  slope  somewhat  sharply, 
for  the  sharper  the  angle  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed.  This,  of  course,  has 
its  advantages,  but  it  must  be  remembored  that 
the  sharper  the  slope  the  drier  does  the  soil 
get,  and  though  in  an  ordinary  season  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  great  moment,  in  a  dry 
time  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  occasions  a 
groat  deal  of  extra  labour  in  watering.  A 
border  having  a  nearly  level  surface,  or  one 
which  slopes  very  gently,  does  not  benefit  to 
the  same  extent,  perhaps,  in  the  absorption  of 
sun-heat,  but  as  a  set-oil-  against  this  the  soil 
docs  not  dry  so  cjuickly,  consequently  the  roots 
of  the  fruit-trees  do  not  suffer  to  anything  like 
the  same  degree  in  a  dry  season.  In  such  seasons 
those  having  sloping  borders  know  to  their  cost 
what  an  amount  of  labour  has  been  consumed  in 
supplying  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  growing  in 
them  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  Where 
a  supply  of  water  is  at  hand  matters  are  much 
simplified,  but  when  the  water  has  either  to  be 
hauled  or  carried  long  distances  it  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  These  sloping  borders  are, 
of  course,  useful  for  the  raising  and  growing  of 
early  crops  of  vegetables,  but  for  fruit-trees 
they  are,  unless  in  cold  or  low- lying,  damp 
localities,  very  undesirable. 


MAKING  A  l’EACH  BORDER. 

1  AVI  thinking  ot  erecting  a  Peach-house,  and  should  he 
glad  it  von  would  give  me  Information  os  to  the  best  kind 
nt  soil  and  the  depth  ot  border.  The  house  will  lie  a  lean- 
lo  with  a  soulhern  aspect.  I  wish  to  ha>  e  some  trees  on 
the  Imrk  wall  and  some  at  the  front,  tralnli  <  them  up  the 
root.  What  drainage  is  necessary,  ft  being  rather  a  damp 
situation?  The  house  will  be  12  teet  hla'.  1 1  the  back  and 
feet  in  front,  length  20  feet,  and  11  V  o  inches  wide. 
I  should  like  a»  long  a  succession  of  ti  ul.  u  possiblo  from 
(he  house.  What  sorts  ot  Peaches  .ml  icctarhies  are 
suitable?— S. 

[A  fairly  strong  calcareous  1  .am  is  what 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  sue  -ood  best  in. 
Failing  a  sufficiency  of  fibrous  haul,  supplement 
it  to  the  extent  of  one-third  its  bulk  with  good 
garden  soil,  adding  enough  road-grit  and  lime- 
rubbish  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  will  usually  be  rather  more 
vigorous  than  desirable  during  the  first  two 
nr  three  years  after  planting,  and  that  is  why 
no  manure  is  rocommonded,  this  being  bettor 
supplied  from  the  surface  when  needed.  No 
mistako,  however,  will  evor  be  mado  in  using 
burn-bake,  the  residue  of  a  garden  smother  or 
slow  fire  formed  with  all  kinds  of garden  rubbish. 
Roots  of  all  kinds  of  trees  have  a  great  partiality 
for  this  mixture  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  ballast, 
and  it  may  he  mixed  with  the  other  soil  at  the 
rate  of  ono  barrowload  to  six  of  the  latter.  The 
soil  inside  the  house  ought  to  be  cleared  away  to 
the  depth  of  3J  feet,  this  allowing  room  for  1  foot 
or  rather  less  of  drainage  and  2£  feet  of  soil. 
Boeing  that  the  position  is  Bornewhat  damp,  it 
might  better  answer  your  purpose  to  keep  the 
door-sill  rather  high,  and  this  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  excavating  so  deeply,  a  portion  of 
the  border  being  formed  above  the  ordinary 
garden  level.  When  the  roots  of  the  trees  find 
their  way  into  a  cold  clayey  subsoil  their 
hoalth  is  quickly  impaired,  an  attack  of  the 
“yellows”  resulting.  Lifting  the  roots, 
bringing  them  much  nearer  the  surface  every 
socond  or  third  year,  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  soil,  is  the  only 
remedy,  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  border  is 
covered  with  concrete  this  would  act  as  a 
preventive.  In  any  oaso  place  a  3-inch  pipe 
drain  along  the  front,  this  being  the  lowest  part 
of  the  border,  providing  a  good  outlet  for  tb 
water  that  accumulates  in/Tt?*  Xk> 
whole  of  theU^tjltpgiei^ifch/  awmfafr)i(ch 
brick-ends,  stones,  or  clinkers,  racing  this 


with  3  inches  of  similar  material,  ballast,  or 
mortar-rubbish,  only  much  finer.  If  turves  are 
available,  cover  the  drainage  material  with 
these,  Grass  side  downwards,  the  next  best 
thing  being  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost. 
The  border  should  be  prepared  when  the  com¬ 
post  is  comparatively  dry,  this  admitting  of  its 
being  mado  sufficiently  firm  without  binding 
together  badly.  In  a  house  26  feet  long  there 
is  only  sufficient  room  for  four  trees,  two  being 

Cied  along  the  front  and  two  against  the 
wall.  The  pathway  should  be  along  the 
back  or  about  a  loot  from  tho  wall,  and  be 
furnished  with  a  latticed  pathway.  The  front 
trees  must  not  be  trained  straight  up  the  roof, 
or  thoy  will  unduly  shade  those  against  the 
back  wall.  Form  a  curvilinear  trellis  with 
X -iron  and  wires,  this  being  about  1  foot  from 
tho  glass  along  the  front,  and  dropping  away 
till  it  terminates  over  the  inner  eugo  of  the 
pathway,  where  it  ought  to  be  fully  2  feet  from 
the  roof.  Arranged  in  this  manner  the  hack 
trees  will  got  all  the  sunshine  and  light  they 
need. 

Waterloo,  Bellegarde,  and  Sea  Eagle  would 
give  a  long  succession.  If  the  first  cannot  be 
got,  Early  Alexander  should  be  substituted, 
this  heiDg  quite  as  early,  the  fruit  of  good  size 
and  flavour.  Bellegarde  might  not  be  quite 
ripe  by  tho  time  the  early  variety  was  over, 
Crimson  Galande  being  more  likely  to  form  the 
olosest  succession.  Sea  Eagle  is  very  late  in 
ripening,  but  it  is  in  every  way  a  grand  Peach.] 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cutting  back  Raspberries  —  Many 
hesitate  tocut  back  their  Raspberry-canes  when 
newly  planted,  especially  when  thoy  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  tho  nursory,  more  particularly 
when  they  happen  to  be  strong.  Nurserymen 
fostor  this  failing  by  sending  strong  rods  care¬ 
fully  preserved  their  full  length.  Inexperienced 
growora  are  those,  of  course,  more  likely  to  fall 
into  such  error.  So  planted  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  energies  of  tho  plant  aro  used 
up  in  its  effort  to  fruit,  leaving  tho  sucker 
growth,  which  is  tho  all-important  part,  to 
chance,  with  the  result  that  the  cane  often  dies 
at  the  end  of  the  fruiting  season.  Severe 
shortening  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  tho  other 
extreme. 

Protecting  Pig-trees  on  walls  -In 

the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  country  tho 
covering  of  Fig-trees  on  walls  may  not  be  necos- 
sary,  but  to  ensure  a  good  orop  it  is  essential  to 
protect  the  trees  in  many  districts.  Bracken 
well  ]>acked  among  the  branches  is  an  excellent 
protection.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  unnail 
tho  leading  or  scattered  branches,  bring  them 
closer  homo,  and  thon  cover  with  the  Bracken. 
Brackon  cut  green  and  allowed  to  dry,  covering 
all  over  with  mats  to  keop  the  protecting  mate¬ 
rial  neat  and  from  being  blown  about,  is  the 
best.  If  tho  Bracken  is  allowed  to  die  down 
before  being  cut  it  is  brittle  and  worthless  as  a 
protecting  agent.  Figs  are  not  readily  injured 
when  the  wood  is  kept  thin  in  the  summer,  and 
a  good  ripening  eoason  follows.  It  is  after  wet 
autumns  that  the  trees  suffer  most ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  protection. 

Nectarine  Spenser  — Never  has  this  late 
Nectarine  been  bo  good  as  it  was  during  the 
past  season.  The  fruits  not  only  grew  to  a 
large  size,  hut  they  put  on  n  splendid  colour 
almost  as  dark  as  mahogany,  and  the  flavour 
was  delicious.  I  have  but  one  tree,  which  covers 
a  good  area  of  wall,  and  this  carried  a  crop 
equal  to  one  fruit  for  every  square  foot  o {.space 
covered  by  the  tree.  The  latter  is  very  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  fruitful,  and  I  consider  that  next 
to  Humboldt  it  is  the  best  late  Nectarine  we 
have.  A  gentleman  interested  in  Peach  and 
Nectarine  growing,  when  looking  round  just  as 
the  fruits  were  beginning  to  ripen,  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  handsome  appearance  of  this 
variety  My  advice  to  those  who  do  not 
grow  it  is  to  do  so,  for  wherever  the  Peach  will 
succeed  outdoors  this  Nectarine  will  also  flourish 
and  bear  abundantly. — A. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau.— This  is  not  what 
may  be  termed  a  generally  popular  Pear,  as  it  is 
not  good  in  all  places  alike.  However,  where  it 
'^es  succeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  largo-fml&) 
Jyrieties  we  have  for  danuary  ure.|  .Tordi&veriJ 
In  perfection  it  should  be  given  «''S3Uth'Wall, 
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allowing  the  fruits  to  hang  ao  long  as  it  is  sii; 
to  do  so  before  gathering  and  storing  then. 
The  tree  makes  a  perfect  cordon  on  the  Quisoe, 
and  bears  remarkably  fine  fruit.  It  also  sue 
ceeds  on  the  Pear- stock,  and  may  be  trained 
either  fan-shaped  or  diagonally,  but,  according 
to  my  experience,  the  fruits  are  not  then  so 
highly  flavoured  as  those  produced  by  trees  on 
the  Quince.  I  have  not  grown  it  in  the  open 
for  some  time  past,  as,  although  the  tree* 
cropped  fairly  well,  the  fruits  always  cracked 
anu  were  otherwise  blemished,  while  tho  tree? 
were  subject  to  canker.  By  growing  a  low 
good  trees  on  walls,  as  indicated  above,  a  good 
tupply  of  fruit,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality, 
can  invariably  be  secured  for  January  use.— S. 

Pruning  Red  Currants.  —  Red  and 

White  Currants  are  liable  to  be  stripped  of  budi 
by  small  birds,  but  not  so  much  as  are  Goose¬ 
berries.  Not  much  will  be  gained  by  delaying 
pruning  any  longer.  Red  and  White  Currant- 
grown  as  bushes  on  a  short  clear  stem  should 
have  the  centre  kept  open,  the  main  branches 
being  left  about  12  inohes  apart.  In  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  well  furnished  with  short 
fruiting  spurs,  the  leading  shoot  on  each  ought 
to  be  shortened  to  about  one-third  of  its  length, 
and  where  there  is  room  for  another  branch, 
resorve  a  well-placed  young  shoot,  shorten  to 
one-third  of  its  length,  and  gradually  baild  up 
a  strong  bush.  All  superfluous  or  side  shoote 
should  be  spurred  back  to  about  half-an -inch  of 
the  old  wood,  the  fruit  being  principally  borne 
in  clusters  round  those  spurs.  Cut  young 
bashes  back  rather  freely  until  a  good  founds 
tion  is  laid.  Wall-trees  should  be  pruned  on 
similar  linos. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar. — Very  severe 
frosts  have  no  appreciable  effect  in  roducing  the 
severity  of  attacks  from  tho  grubs  of  -the  Goose 
berry  saw-fly.  Where  there  were  attacks  of 
caterpillars  last  season,  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility,  unless  preventive  measures  aro  taken, 
of  there  being  still  more  of  thorn  to  contend 
with  next  season,  and  even  if  only  a  very  few 
wore  seen,  something  should  bo  done  to  guard 
against  worse  attacks  next  April  or  May.  A 
heavy  dressing  of  nowly-slaked  lime,  lightly 
forked  into  the  surface  well  up  and  to  a  distance 
of  2  feet  from  tho  stems,  will  sometimes  prove 
efficacious,  as  will  »1bo  a  light  surfacing  of  gas- 
lime  ;  but  the  plan  of  removing  the  surface-soil 
well  down  to  the  roots,  burning  this  and  the 
oocoona  it  contains,  replacing  the  soil  with 
fresh  loam  and  manure,  is  most  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Wiiero  spent  tanner’s  bark  can  be 
had  fresh  from  tho  tnnyard,  a  heavy  mulching 
of  this,  especially  about  tho  stems  of  the  bushes, 
is  an  excellent  preventive,  the  flies  apparently 
never  finding  their  way  through  this,  or  else  the 
juices  worked  down  are  destructive  to  the 
cocoons.  The  trees  and  bushes  in  quarters 
permanently  netted  in  aro  the  most  liable  to  be 
over  run  by  caterpillars,  most  probably  owing 
to  the  flies  being  protected  from  birds,  as  the 
latter  aro  very  fond  of  tho  caterpillars. 

Vine  borders. — When  the  natural  soil  of 
a  garden  is  good,  a  prepared  border  is  not 
necessary  to  the  production  of  good  Grapes. 
Well-prepared  Vines  are  necessary  to  begin 
with,  and  they  should  be  well  planted,  using 
Borne  good  soil  about  the  roots.  Stagnant 
water  must  not  be  allowed  about  tho  roots,  and 
to  make  sure  that  this  will  not  happen  the  land 
should  be  drained  3  feet  deep.  Trench  the  soil 
up  2  feet  and  incorporate  with  it  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  J-inoh  bones  and  mertar 
rubbish,  or,  what  is  even  better,  plaster  rubbish. 
No  one  thinks  of  preparing  expensive  borders 
for  Apple-trees  or  Pear-trees,  and  yet  magnifi 
cent  fruit  is  obtained  from  such  trees.  All  that 
they  need  is  the  same  that  Vines  require— the 
soil  trenched  up  and  mortar-rubbish  added  to 
heavy  soils  that  contain  no  lime.  The  Vine  is 
not  more  nice  in  its  requirements  than  any 
other  fruit-tree.  All  that  is  really  required  is 
cleanliness.  See  that  the  Vines  aro  kept  in  a 
healthy  growing  condition  by  attending  well  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  house.  The  great  thing 
is  to  see  that  in  summer,  when  the  Vines  are  in 
free  growth,  the  ventilators  are  opened  a  little 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  anu  air  must  be 
gradually  admitted  until  the  maximum  is 
readhbd i  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  Water 
very  if  reel  Vj  indeed  when  tho  Vines  are  making 
'roots  r-apiiisy-aftbrrae  Grapes  are  set.  Manure- 
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water  will  suit  them  at  that  time.  A  good  plan, 
and  one  often  adopted,  i9  to  spread  some  rich 
manure  over  the  surface  of  the  border  and  water 
through  it. 

Unnailing  outdoor  Peach-trees  — 

This  is  usually  done  with  a  view  to  retarding 
the  trees,  keeping  them  away  from  the  wall  in 
spring  until  the  fast-swelling  buds  make  it 
imperative  that  the}-  are  again  fastened  up. 
But  there  are  other  distinct  gains  in  removing 
the  trees.  For  instance,  although  in  many 
cases  the  shred  used  decays  before  the  branch 
lias  swollen  sufficiently  to  do  much  harm,  in 
others  the  wood  is  bound  and  the  circulation  of 
sap  impeded,  an  impossibility  where  the  trees 
arc  taken  down  annually.  Again,  insects  of  all 
kinds  like  the  shelter  of  the  shred,  and  when 
winter  approaches  they  seek  all  sucli  places. 
Of  course  they  nro  disturbed  when  the  shreds 
are  removed  in  taking  down  the  trees.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  the  ease  with 
which  one  may  get  all  round  the  wood  for 
cleaning,  and  this  should  be  an  all-sufficient 
reason  for  removing  them  annually.  Trees 
badly  affected  with  red-spider,  for  instance,  can 
never  bo  cleaned  properly  by  applications  of 
insecticide  from  the  front  alone.  Their  progress 
is  hindered,  but  they  are  not  thoroughly 
cleared,  and  in  the  warm  corners  on  the  back  of 
the  trees  they  have  a  capital  breeding  ground, 
the  young  insects  coming  out  in  thousands  in 
spring  to  feed  on  the  tender  foliage,  and  green¬ 
fly  finding  suitable  hidiug-places  until  the 
foliage  is  ready  for  them. 

Planting  Vines.— Shall  be  greatly  obliged  l(  you 
will  give  me,  through  vour  columns,  the  following  Infor¬ 
mation  :  When  is  the  best  or  proper  time  to  set  Vines? 
What  kinds  ilo  you  recommend ?  Heat  required,  mid  any 
other  hints  for  an  amateur  who  wishes  to  grow  (trapes?— 
E.  Wallace  Tkalr. 

[The  best  time  to  plant  young  Vines  is  in 
early  spring,  just  prior  to  tho  bursting  of  their 
buds,  and  it  is  better  if  tho  border  lias  been 
prepared  for  their  reception  some  weeks 

Cirevious.  This  should  consist  mainly  of  turfy' 
oam  procured  from  an  old  pasture.  With  this 
should  be  mixed  a  small  proportion  of  fresh 
lioree  manure,  without  straw,  some  i-inch 
bones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  refuse  and 
old  mortar  rubbish,  tho  whole  well  mixed 
together  in  tho  course  of  making  tho  border. 
All  should  be  rendered  firm  by  ramming  or 
treading  ;  but  in  no  caso  should  the  soil  or 
weather  be  wot  at  tho  time.  The  border  should 
be  2  feet  at  least  in  depth  of  soil,  with  0  inches 
of  drainage  benoath  if.  The  border  need  not 
be  made  its  full  width  to  begin  with,  but 
rather  in  piecemeal  fashion,  say  2  feet  at  a 
time.  If  your  border  is  to  bo  an  outside  one, 
and  your  garden  is  flat  and  tho  soil  cold  and 
heavy,  raise  it  well  above  the  surrounding 
surface  and  provido  for  ample  drainage.  On 
tho  other  hand,  if  tho  garden  is  light  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  not  so  important.  Shake  out  the 
roots  from  tho  soil  in  which  the  Vino  has 
grown  in  tho  pot,  and  spread  them  out  evenly 
over  as  wide  a  space  as  possible,  and  cover  with 
about  3  inches  of  soil.  You  would  find  it  more 
easy  to  disentangle  the  roots  if  you  first  soak 
tho  ball  in  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  best 
varieties  for  you  to  plant  would  bo  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  you  can 
proouro  them  from  any  good  nurseryman. 
The  two  kinds  named  are  very  accommodating 
in  the  matter  of  heat  required,  but  the  tem¬ 
peratures  needed  will  depend  on  the  conveni¬ 
ence  you  have,  and  the  time  you  need  ripe 
fruit.  With  simplogroonhouse  treatment  these 
kinds  would  ripen  in  August  and  September. 
To  have  them  earlier  they  must  have  warmer 
treatment  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords. 
When  planting,  the  buds  should  be  removed 
from  the  Vine  from  the  point  downwards  to 
within  18  inohes  of  tho  soil,  or,  if  you  procure 
your  Vines  now,  cut  them  back  to  this  length 
at  once. 

W  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  ••  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  ojfcr 
each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  ei'.her 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  Enolish 
Flower  Garden”  to  the  sender  oj  the— most 
useful  or  interesting  letter  or  short  art  fie  pu5A 
Hiked  in  the  current  vreetrs ^fsntej  taaiWPI JkpI 
be  marked  thus  *.*  ! 


GARDEN  PESTS  AND  FRIENDS. 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 
M.  Lochot,  formerly  head  gardener  to  the 
municipality  of  Dijon,  and  at  the  present  time 
filling  the  same  office  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgarin, 
has  described  in  a  recent  number  of  Pomologh 
Fran  raise  his  method  of  treatment,  which  he 
considers  to  be  more  effective  than  any  that  has 
been  tried  hitherto.  He  says :  — 

“  1  resolved  to  carry  out  the  treatment  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves— that  is  to  say,  during  the 
month  of  November.  At  this  season  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  further  laying,  and  the 
insects  will  have  reached  their  maximum  of 
increase :  they  await  the  first  of  the  cold 
weather  before  hiding  themselves  under  the  old 
bark,  or  more  generally  the  roots  nearest  to  tho 
tree-stem.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
treatment  is  loss  effectual,  as  one  is  unable  to 
get  at  all  tho  insects  that  are  on  tho  roots. 
Take  a  fire  proof  vessel  of  4  gallons  to  5  gallons 
capacity,  put  in  it  1  lb.  of  black  soap  and 
1 A  quarts  water,  and  place  it  on  the  lire  until 
the  soap  is  entirely  dissolved  in  the  water, 
when  remove  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool, 
keeping  it  carefully  under  observation  mean¬ 
while.  Have  at  hand  a  quart  of  raw  petroleum 
and  a  wooden  spoon.  When  the  solution  of 
soap  and  water  has  sufficiently  cooled  and 
become  semi-liquid,  stir  it  quickly  witjt  the 
spoon  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  gently 
pour  in  the  petroleum.  If  this  is  properly 
performed  the  mixture  will  bo  absolutely 
homogenous,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
brown  creamy  liquid.  At  this  stage  pour  in 
2  quarts  of  water,  stirring  constantly  tho  while, 
and  then  leave  it  to  become  quito  cold.  All 
that  is  necessary  now  is  to  add  the  quantity  of 
water  neodod,  say  K  quarts,  to  obtain  12 
quarts  of  liquid,  and  iu  addition  about  hali'-a- 
pint  of  colourless  Tobacco  juice  strong  in  nico¬ 
tine.  Tho  mixture  will  keep  indefinitely  ;  it  is 
semi-liquid  and  milky  in  colour.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  add  the  petroleum  to  the  dissolved 
soap  at  the  right  moment.  If  the  soap  and 
water  are  too  not,  the  petroleum  remains  on 
tho  surface  and  there  is  no  proper  mixture.  If 
too  cool,  tho  soap  will  be  lumpy  and  the  result 
no  better.  The  right  moment  can  bo  ascer¬ 
tained  with  a  little  practice.  I  have  always 
found  it  best  to  add  the  nicotine  last  of  all. 
The  use  of  ordinary  Tobacco  juice  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
trees  are  attacked,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  treatment  during  growth.  Tito 
loavos  are  an  obstaclo  to  ttie  operator,  retarding 
his  work  and  compelling  him  to  miss  many  of 
tho  insects,  and  so  the  whole  thing  has  to  be 
done  again  in  tho  autumn.  It  is  much  better 
to  apply  tho  treatment  in  November  in  the 
following  way  :  Remove  any  leavos  that  remain 
on  the  tree,  and  then  cut  away  all  the  parts 
that  are  past  recovery.  Young  trees  oi  tho 
year,  one  is  often  obliged  to  cut  down  entirely, 
the  eyes  at  the  base  being  altogether  lost.  Tho 
leaves  and  wood  that  are  out  away  should  be 
collected  and  burned.  Then  for  the  space  of 
20  inches  all  round  tho  stem  remove  the  soil  ns 
far  as  the  oollar  of  the  first  roots.  Take  a 
paint-brush  of  medium  size,  half-used,  so  that 
tho  bristles  shall  be  stiff  and  well  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  small  cracks  in  the  wood,  especially 
the  wounds  made  by  the  insects.  All  that 
remains  now  is  to  paint  the  tree  all  over,  not 
forgetting  the  stem  and  root-collar.  Replace 
with  a  little  new  earth  the  soil  that  was 
removed  and  the  operation  is  complete.” 


Insects  In  garden.— In  mj-  carden  I  find  many  ot 
10  roots  covered  with  a  very  small,  thin  kind  of  white 


tho  roots  covered  with  a  very  small,  thin  kind  of  white 
worm,  more  like  a  piece  of  cotton  than  anything.  There 
are  millions  of  them,  and  they  eat  into  the  roots  and  kill 
the  planta.  My  friends  tell  me  it  is  caused  by  manure, 
but  I  have  had  roots  smothered  with  them  grown  on 
ground  that  haa  not  been  manured  for  several  years.— 

Gif  AS,  II.  SlIKI'IIKRD. 

[I  carefully  examined  the  soil  you  sent,  and 
found  in  it  two  young  earthworms,  each  about 
three-fifthB  of  an  inch  long,  and  two  small  grubs 
of  some  fly,  which  were  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  long.  I  could  not  find  any  other  living 
creature,  so  that  I  am  rather  in  doubt  as  to 
which  ef  the  two  you  allude  to  as  “  smothering  ” 
poqfJ-tlciSt  The  earthworms  could  not.  I 
.ir.aiubd.He  any  harm,  but  the  grubs 
no  'lotibt,  might.  I  should  give  the  infested 


ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  top  soil,  or  give  it  a  perfectly 
clean  fallow  for  some  time,  and  then  turn  the 
surface  soil  well  down  in  digging  it.  Perhaps 
the  injury  done  to  the  roots  was  really  caused 
by  the  smaller  pests,  though  the  others  wore 
more  in  evidence  —  G.  8.  8.] 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Palms  are  indispensable 
in  large  conservatories,  and  the  most  attractive 
and  serviceable  are  the  Kentias.  They  thrive 
very  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50  (legs,  to 
55  (legs.,  and  a  good-sized  plant  may  bo  kept 
for  years  in  a  10-inch  or  12-inch  pot,  with  a 
little  liquid  manure  occasionally  when  the  pot 
is  getting  filled  with  n>ots.  If  by  any  chanoo 
Paints  lose  colour,  a  little  sulphate  of  iron 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
watered  in  will  bo  lieneticial :  but  tho  sulphate 
should  be  broken  up  into  a  fine  powder  before 
using  it.  Other  useful  line-foliaged  plants  for  a 
large  conservatory  are  the  Bamboos.  These  can 
now  be  had  in  considerable  variety,  and  may 
oither  be  planted  out  as  backgrounds,  or  grown 
in  note  or  tubs.  Some  of  the  species  are  light 
and  elegant  in  habit,  and  as  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  cheaper  they  will  bo  in  demand  for  large 
houses,  and  if  grown  in  pots  they  will  be  valu¬ 
able  in  houses  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  and  its 
varieties  are  ornamental  trees,  but  should  not 
bo  planted  out,  as  they  soon  get  too  large  for 
most  houses  ;  but  if  kept  in  pots,  rather  under- 

rotted,  they  will  koep  in  condition  some  time, 
t  is  well  to  have  elegant  foliage,  and  Palms, 
Bamboos,  and  Araucarias  are  among  the  best 
for  this,  and  at  e  not  difficult  to  koep  in  health, 
Tree  -Korns,  if  the  specimens  aro  largo,  are  very 
effective  in  a  wide,  lofty  house,  but  the}'  are 
rather  expensive  if  nno  buys  a  large  plant,  and 
young  plants  arc  a  long  time  developing  stems 
of  any  hoight,  so  that  this  may  account  for 
their  scarcity  in  comparison  with  Palms.  Now 
that  tho  Chrysanthemums  are  over  we  must  to 
some  extent  depend  upon  forced  flowers.  Those 
who  have  provided  good  strains  of  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias  will  find  them  very 
useful.  I  do  not  mean  small  plants,  but  largo 
specimens  in  pots  ranging  front  6  inches  to 
9  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  very  effective 
against  a  background  of  Palms,  Ferns,  or 
Bamboos.  Hpincas  being  forced  will  tako  an 
immense  quantity  of  water.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Spira-as  aro  losing  caste,  and  tho 
flowers  soon  fade  in  a  cut  state.  Double  Daffo¬ 
dils  aro  plentiful  now  and  very  boautiful. 

Stove. — A  good  stock  of  potting  soil  should 
be  laid  in  now,  including  good,  sound,  turfy 
loam,  peat,  loaf-mould,  and  sand.  Drainage 
materials  should  also  be  in  readiness  iu  different 
sizes.  Up  to  the  present  we  havo  scarcely  had 
any  weather  bad  onough  for  men  to  work  under 
cover,  and  the  preparing  of  potting  materials  is 
usually  done  in  bad  weather.  We  have  given 
up  making  stakes  and  labels,  as  we  can  buy 
them  cheaper  than  wo  can  make  them  at  home, 
and  there  is  always  work  enough  for  men  to  do 
in  bad  weather  whore  there  is  much  glass.  Pot 
washing,  for  instance,  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  where  many  Chrysanthemums  aro  grown, 
and  we  never  put  a  plant  into  a  dirty  pot. 
Another  matter  which  is  important  at  this  sea¬ 
son  ia  to  frequently  rearrange  the  plants  in  the 
houses,  and  os  soon  as  new  growth  begins  its 
regulation  and  pinching  to  induce  a  sturdy 
habit  must  have  prompt  attention.  Attention 
to  details  which  aro  small  in  themselves  has 
much  influence  upon  the  welfare  oi  tho  plants. 
All  flowering  plants,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
potted  firmly.  Loose  potting  accounts  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  scraggy  growth  one  sees  in 
pot-plants.  Even  suen  things  as  Orchids, 
Anthuriums,  and  other  warm-house  plants, 
which  thrive  beat  in  porous  materials,  should 
be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  Where  there 
ia  a  hottom-heat-bed  covered  with  a  glazed 
iramo,  cuttings  of  most  warm-house  plants  will 
strike  well  now,  and  during  February  and 
March,  as  the  days  lengthen,  more  water  will 
bo  required,  and  the  syringe  may  be  used  on 
fine  days.  As  tho  Pcinsettias  come  back  from 
thflj  conservatory  place  them  in  a  corner  by 
themselves  and  let  them  get  dry.  After  a  rest 
^fsl^bupl^  [of  $a|ter,  and  take  cut- 
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Early  vinery. — When  the  young  shoots 
have  fairly  started,  rub  off  all  those  that  will 
not  be  required.  Healthy  Vines  will  start 
more  shoots  than  can  be  left,  and  the  sooner  the 
weaklings  are  taken  off  the  better.  Tying 
down  to  the  wires  should  begin  in  good  time. 
This  will  probably  have  to  be  done  in  a  tentative 
way  to  avoid  splintering  off  the  shoots.  The 
young  shoots  should  not  be  crowded,  as  that 
means  small  foliage  and  small  Grapes.  Stop 
one  or  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes. 
We  prefer  two  leaves  where  there  is  room,  but 
one  good  leaf  is  better  than  two  small,  puny 
ones.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  space.  At 
this  stage  a  night  temperature  of  60  degs.  will 
not  be  too  high,  and  if  ripe  Grapes  are  required 
as  early  as  possible  the  thermometer  at  night 
may  run  up  to  65  degs.,  falling  to  60  degs.  in 
the  morning.  Vines  in  pots  will  commence  to 
make  new  roots  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand,  and  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  take 
more  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  liquid- 
manure,  or  rich  old  turf  fortified  with  artificial 
manures  or  made  rich  with  something  or  other. 

Figs  in  pots. — Start  these  if  the  wood  is 
well  ripened  in  a  night  temperature  of  .50  degs. 
to  55  degs.  If  there  is  a  pit  or  bed  of  leaves  in 
the  house  the  pots  may  be  stood  thereon, 
partially  plunged.  If  wholly  plunged  the  roots 
will  soon  find  their  way  out,  and  then  the 
plants  will  make  a  lot  of  soft  growth.  The 
plunging  may  be  an  advantage  if  the  bed  is  not 
too  warm  and  the  pots  not  too  close  to  make 
removal  necessary  till  the  crop  is  ripe.  Figs 
like  a  little  bottom-heat  if  it  is  not  of  too 
stimulating  a  nature.  I  have  had  them  fruit 
well  in  pots  standing  over  hot- water  pipes. 
When  the  growth  is  fairly  started  the  roots 
should  never  be  permitted  to  get  quite  dry,  and 
the  water  used  should  be  of  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  The  temperature  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  as  growth  progresses,  and  the  young 
wood  must  be  thinned  in  good  time,  and  the 
shoots  left  should  be  stopped  by  squeezing  the 
terminal  buds  to  destroy  the  tissues.  Ventila¬ 
tion  will  be  given  when  the  thermometer  rises 
from  10  degs.  to  15  degs.  above  the  night 
temperature. 

Early  Tomatoes.  —  To  obtain  early 
Tomatoes  the  plants  should  bo  pushed  on  in  a 
warm-house.  Young  plants  sown  early  in 
January  and  grown  on  rapidly  in  a  light  posi¬ 
tion  without  check  will  beat  those  which  grow 
in  a  lingering  way  through  the  dark  days  of 
winter. 

Window  gardening.— The  best  plants 
for  growing  in  rooms  where  gas  is  burnt  are 
Aspidistras.  Then  come  Palms ;  foremost 
among  these  are  the  Kentias,  K.  Belmoreana  and 
K.  Fosteriana.  The  green-leaved  Dracaenas, 
Rubbers,  and  Aralias  do  fairly  well.  All  fine 
foliaged  plants  should  have  leaves  sponged 


ing  in  spring.  The  present  weather  is  suitable 
for  carrying  out  alterations  and  planting  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Fruit  garden. — There  are  several  ways  of 
propagating  Vines,  but  the  most  common  is  to 
select  well  ripened  buds  or  eyes.  Gat  the  buds 
out  so  as  to  leave  half-an  inch  of  wood  on  each 
side.  Cut  in  a  slanting  direction  from  the  back 
of  the  bud,  and  plant  each  eye  in  a  small  pot, 
and  plunge  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  where 
there  is  a  little  warmth.  Another  very  good 
way  of  raising  young  Vinos  is  to  cut  pieces  of 
sod,  4  inches  square,  make  an  incision  in  the 
centre  of  each,  thrust  in  an  eye,  fill  in  with  leaf- 
mould,  and  press  it  firm.  Pack  the  pieces  of 
sod  in  boxes  and  place  them  on  the  hot-water- 
pipes  in  a  vinery  at  work,  where  the  pipes  are 
warn;.  When  the  young  Vines  are  started  they 
may  be  potted  or  planted  out  in  a  new  house.  A 
night  temperature  of  50  degs.  will  suit  Peaches. 
If  the  flowers  expand  in  dull  weather,  when  but 
little  air  can  be  given,  the  camel's-hair-pencil 
must  be  used  to  shift  the  pollen.  This  need 
not  be  done  to  every  flower.  Select  the  strong¬ 
est  blossoms  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches, 
and  keep  heat  enough  in  the  pipes  to  secure  a 
buoyant  atmosphere.  If  pot- Vines  are  sluggish 
in  breaking  give  the  stems  a  twist.  The  roots 
of  pot-Vines  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  in  a 
state  of  saturation  till  the  roots  become  active. 

Vegetable  garden.  —  Cucumbers  now 
must  have  a  night  temperature  of  65  degs.  to 
70  degs.  Moisture  must  be  supplied  to  the 
atmosphere  in  proportion  to  temperature.  In 
severe  weather  I  should  prefer  to  use  covers  at 
night  in  preference  to  forcing  the  fires  over¬ 
much.  It  is  a  good  plan  where  man y  Cucumbers 
are  grown  to  always  keep  strong  young  plants 
in  stock  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  from  time  to 
time.  A  few  Melon-seeds  may  be  sown  now  to 
raise  a  few  plants  for  the  first  crop.  Brussels 
Sprouts  require  a  long  season  of  growth,  and  a 
few  seeds  should  be  sown  now  or  shortly  under 
glass  for  the  first  crop.  Ailsa  Craig  is  one  of  the 
best  Onions  for  exhibition,  and  a  few  seedlings 
should  be  raised  in  a  box  in  heat  to  be  after¬ 
wards  hardened  off  and  planted  out  when  ready. 
Those  who  wish  early  Globe  Artichokes  usually 
take  up  a  few  strong  roots,  break  them  up,  and 
pot  the  strongest  crowns  to  get  them  started, 
and  plant  out  in  April  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Potatoes  coming  through  the  soil  in 
frames  must  be  covered  up  with  mats  at  night. 
The  strongest  Cauliflowers  from  the  frames  may 
soon  be  planted  out  under  handlights.  Some  of 
the  best  Lettuces  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  after  Asparagus.  Radishes 
soon  germinate  in  a  warm-frame.  A  few  seeds 
may  be  scattered  in  Potato-frames. 

E.  Hobday. 


,  glauca. 

and  other  hard-wooded  plants  must  not  be 
permitted  to  get  so  dry  os  to  cause  the  foliage 
to  droop. 

Outdoor  garden. — Take  advantage  of  a 
dry  day  to  stir  the  soil  among  young  plants  in 
the  beds  and  borders.  Tufted  Pansies  are 
growing  freely  and  showing  flower.  Some 
flowers  are  open.  A  thin  mulch  over  beds  of 
bulbs  will  be  useful  if  frost  comes.  The  lifting 
power  of  frost  is  great  and  often  does  harm,  but 
a  thin  covering  of  Moss-litter,  Cocoa-fibre,  or 
even  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  will  keep  the  plants 
comfortable.  Deciduous  flowering  shrubs  should 
be  pruned  after  flowering  in  a  general  way,  as 
then  the  shrubs  may  still  carry  a  crop  of 
blooms  on  the  new  wood.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  back  Yew-trees,  the  work  may  be  done 
now,  as  severe  weather  will  not  injure  the  Yew- 
tree,  which  is  a  hardy  native.  Roses  on  south 
walls  that  are  required  to  flower  early  should 
be  thinned  and  the  unripe  ends  removed  ;  but 
the  thinning  out  of  old  and  weak  growths  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  Honeysuckles 
should  be  shortened  back  and  the  strong  young 
shoots  trained  in.  Pyracanthas  should  be 
pruned,  so  far  as  pruning  is  necessary,  after  the 
berries  fall  and  before  growth  commences  in 
spring.  Prune  Banksian  Roses  after  flowering, 
as  they  bloom  on  the  young  wacdv  Berberis 
nenophylla  makee^fgpgdjw^l  fchr-  _  _ 

shortening  required  should  bedone-tnifcr  tio 


THE  COMING  WEEK  S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

January  3 1st. — Blossoms  of  early  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  gone  over  with  the  camel  s-hair- 
brush  daily  to  set  the  blossoms.  Attention  is 
chiefly  given  to  those  blossoms  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  branches.  Strawberries  in  bloom 
are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  secures 
good  set,  and  does  not  take  up  much  time 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  th-J  work.  Planted 
a  hot- bed  with  early  Potatoes.  Sowed  a  few 
Radish-seeds  over  the  bed.  They  will  come  off 
in  good  time. 

January  Sind. — Put  in  cuttings  of  a  lot  of 
stove  plants,  including  Crotons,  Draea-naa 
Begonias,  etc.  We  always  strike  the  winter 
flowering  Begonias  early  to  have  good  flowering 
stuff  the  same  season.  In  bad  weather  all  spare 
time  is  given  up  to  sponging  plants,  and  I  may 
say  we  are  continually  rearranging  to  change 
the  position  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots.  This 
brings  every  plant  under  the  full  light,  and  the 
benefit  is  considerable. 

January  SSrd. — Pruned  and  trained  Morello 
Cherries  on  north  wall.  We  grow  Morello 
Cherries  in  addition  as  standards  in  the  open 
and  very  well  they  fruit.  All  the  pruning  thesi 
receive  is  thinning  of  the  young  wood.  Sowed 
more  early  Peas  on  warm  border.  W  e  must 
have  Peas  as  early  as  possible,  so  several 
sowings  are  made,  and  one  lot  is  raised  in  pots 
turn  out  in  March.  Took  more  boxesij-ofj 
,t  into  warm-house  as  the  demand  » 
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January  2/,tli. — Moved  a  lot  of  Lilium  longi 
florum  into  a  warmer  house  to  hasten  the 
flowers.  Disbudded  Vines  in  early  house.  Pnt 
in  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Zonal  Geraniums ;  we 
strike  these  on  boards  over  the  pipes  in  a  warm- 
house.  Gave  the  last  pinch  to  the  show  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  opened  out  the  plants  ;  the  pinch¬ 
ing  consisted  in  rubbing  out  the  terminal  buds 
only,  so  they  will  soon  start  again.  All  the 
rooted  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  are  placed 
in  light  position  in  cool-house. 

January  25th. — Repotted  a  lot  of  Gloxinias 
now  starting  into  growth  ;  we  have  Gloxinias  in 
bloom  in  February,  and  find  all  flowers  useful 
then.  Sowed  Radishes  and  Horn  Carrots  on 
warm  border.  Sowed  Sweet  Peas  thinly  in 
pots  ;  we  sow  outside  in  autumn  for  early,  but 
the  plants  in  pots  form  a  second  string  to  the 
bow.  Potted  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  into  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots,  according  to  size  :  these  will 
be  shifted  on  again,  and  will  make  good  speci¬ 
mens  for  conservatory. 

January  20th. — Made  up  more  hot-beds  for 
various  purposes.  Stirred  the  soil  among  Viola? 
and  other  plants  in  spring  beds.  Planted  a 
collection  of  English  ana  German  Irises.  Plant- 
houses  are  vaporised  the  first  calm  evening  after 
aphides  are  noticed.  What  a  relief  the  vaporis 
ing  is  after  the  trouble  of  the  old  system  of 
fumigating  with  Tobacco  -  paper,  and  it  is 
cheaper,  too,  in  the  long  run.  Potted  more 
Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  this  is  coming  on  in  sue 
cession.  _ _ _ _ _ 

BIRDS. 

Canary  ailing  (Canterbury). — Your  bird 
is  in  all  probability  suffering  from  excessive 
fatness.  You  must  put  it  on  short  commons, 
and  make  it  take  plenty  of  exorcise.  The 
sponge  cake  is  very  bad  for  it,  and  must  be 
discontinued,  likewise  the  allowance  of  Hemp- 
seed  for  a  time,  small  as  it  is.  All  luxuries 
should  be  withheld  and  the  diet  be  of  the 
plainest,  and  restricted  in  quantity.  A  piece 
of  cuttle-fish-bone,  placed  between  the  wires  of 
the  cage  for  the  bird  to  peck  at,  would  prove 
beneficial,  as  would  a  small  quantity  of  Lettuce- 
seed  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  is  inipor 
tant  to  reduce  the  obesity  in  order  to  avoid  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  often  seizes  birds  that 
are  over-fat. — S.  S.  G. 

Thrush  ailing  (Ash field). — It  would  be 
well  to  place  your  bird  upon  its  natural  diet, 
if  possible,  or  upon  one  as  nearly  approaching 
it  as  may  be.  Snails,  small  garden  worms, 
ants'  eggs,  lean  meat,  bread  and  milk,  and  oat 
meal  made  into  a  crumbly  paste,  are  all  good, 
wholesome  food  for  Thrushes.  The  food  you 
have  been  supplying  has  evidently  proved  too 
stimulating,  and  had  better  be  discontinued  at 
once.  A  little  freshly  prepared  bread  and  milk 
daily,  in  addition  to  any  natural  food  you  can 
supply  the  bird  with,  would  prove  beneficial, 
and  help  to  allay  the  great  thirst.  Give  some 
liquid  magnesia— a  small  teaspoonful  to  each 
ounce  of  the  drinking  water,  and  keep  the 
patient  warm,  night  and  day.  In  their  wild 
state  Thrushes  consume  large  quantities  of 
berries  during  the  winter  months,  and  are  par- 
ticularly  fond  of  the  Mountain  Ash. — S.  S.  G. 

Grey  Parrots  (E.  J.  Fleming).— It  i* 
never  safe  to  purchase  a  Grey  Parrot  that  has 
not  been  in  this  country  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
months,  as  it  takes  that  time  to  become 
acclimatised.  These  birds  are  subject  to  great 
mortality  owing  to  the  unhealthy  way  in  which 
they  are  packed  for  transport,  typhoid  fever 
proving  fatal  to  a  large  percentage  of  them  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Both  at 
your  birds  appear  to  have  died  from  this  com¬ 
plaint,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  them 
excepting,  perhaps,  keeping  them  in  a  very- 
high  temperature,  both  night  and  day.  ln  tne 
case  of  a  newly  imported  or  young  Parrot,  it » 
right  to  restrict  the  water  allowance  to  one  or 
two  drinks  a  day,  the  water  being  lukewarm; 
but,  in  the  ordinary  way,  these  birds  should  J*1 
allowed  a  constant  supply.  It  is  always  best 
to  boil  or  scald  the  Maize,  and  to  prepare  » 
fresh  daily  ;  in  addition  Hemp  and  Can"!' 
seed  should  be  given,  also  a  crust  of  drv  bread, 
a  little  ripe  fruit,  and  a  few  Nuts.  Notwitn- 
standing  the  fact  that  a  Parrot  can  be  kept  tor 
many  Years  in  good  health,  according  to 
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January  oth — without  grit  Band,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  &  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs  would  quickly 
ensue  to  these  toothless  creatures,  which  must 
have  small  stones  in  their  gizzards  to  enable 
them  to  triturate  their  food.  The  “  shell-sand  ” 
referred  to  by  “Ignoramus”  is  utterly  useless 
for  this  purpose.—  S.  S.  G. 

Canary  troubled  with  parasites 

( Alice).- — Remove  the  bird  from  its  cage,  which 
scald  with  boiliug  wator  ;  this  being  repeated 
two  or  three  times  will  destroy  the  insects 
lurking  in  cracks  and  crevices.  The  inside  of 
the  cage  should  then  (after  being  dried  by  the 
tire)  bo  painted  over  with  Fir-tree  oil,  using  a 
small  brush  so  as  to  work  the  oil  into  all  the 
joints.  These  bird-pests,  known  as  “  red 
mites,”  are  possessed  of  great  vitality,  and  some 
may  escapo  with  their  lives  even  after  these 
strong  measures  have  been  used.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  good  plan  to  throw  a  white  cloth  over 
the  cage  at  night,  when,  if  any  are  still  living, 
they  will  be  found  upon  the  cloth  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  should  do  burned.  Before  return¬ 
ing  tho  bird  to  the  cage  well  dust  under  its 
feathers  with  Pyrethrum  powder,  or  with  what 
is  known  as  “  Insect  Powder.”  (Shallow  vessels 
containing  a  little  water,  placed  beneath  the 
perches,  a.ct  as  traps  in  which  many  of  there 
insects  may  be  caught  as  the  bird  picks  its 
feathers,  but  the  most  effectual  way  to  banish 
these  peaks  is  to  proceed  as  first-above  described. 
Paraffin  oil  is  deadly  to  insect  life,  and  may  be 
used  instead  of  Fir-tree  oil  in  painting  over  tho 
inside  of  the  cage.— S.  S.  G. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Hawking  vegetables.— Da  I  require  a  license  to 
enable  me  to  sell  vegetables  from  house  to  house?— 
X.  Y.  Z. 

[You  do  not  require  a  hawker's  license  (or  this  purpose. 
I  presume  it  is  a  hawker's  license  you  have  in  mind.— 
K.  O.  T  1 

A  servant's  notice  sickness.— I  was  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  was  engaged  by  the  month.  I  had  given  a 
month's  notice,  and  when  three  weeks  o(  the  lime  had 
expired  I  was  sent  homo  ill,  and  was  at  home  three  weeks 
before  I  was  wrll  enough  to  return.  When  I  did  return 
tho  door  was  shut  in  my  lace,  hut  my  clothes  were  given 
me.  Can  I  claim  three  weeks'  wages  or  a  month's  wages  ? 
— P.  K.  O.  O. 

[You  may  recover  a  month's  wages.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  refused  you  may  recover  the  amount  in 
the  county  comt.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
you  should  return  and  offer  to  serve  the  unex¬ 
pired  week,  as  you  were  entitled  to  payment  on 
the  expiration  of  tho  notice. — K.  G.  T.J 

A  pardoner's  grievance  and  natlce.— I  am 

a  gardener  and  live  in  a  lodge  on  the  estate.  On  llec.  ft 
one  of  my  children  was  attacked  with  scvrlatina,  and  my 
mistress  told  mo  not  to  go  to  the  garden  again  until  the 
child  was  better,  but  to  work  on  tho  (arm,  and  I  am  still 
working  on  the  farm,  although  the  child  Is  well.  Was  iny 
mistress  Justitlod  in  sending  me  to  work  on  the  (srm,  and 
will  my  master  be  justified  in  paying  me  less  than  my 
regular  wages'?  On  bee.  :11st  he  verbally  gave  me  a 
month  a  notice  to  determine  my  service  without  assigning 
anv  reason  for  so  doing.  Is  a  verbal  notice  good  ?— 

n.  .1.  w. 

[Strictly  spunking,  you  couhl  not  have  been 
compelled  to  work  on  tho  farm,  but  you  acted 
roils  nuffily  in  obeying  tho  ordi  r.  Your  master 
certainly  cannot  pay  you  less  thin  your  regular 
wages,  and  if  he  refuses  to  pay  wages  in  full 
you  can  recover  tho  balance  in  the  county 
court  :  there  will  ho  no  difficulty  about  that, 
a3  your  mauler  will  have  absolutely  no  defence. 
A  verbal  notice  is  perfectly  good,  a  written 
notice  was  quite  unnecesiary.  Noilher  was  it 
necessary  that  your  master  should  assign  any 
reason  for  giving  you  notice.  If  you  had  given 
notice  a  verbal  notice  would  have  been  perfectly 
good,  noilher  need  you  have  assigned  any  reason 
for  giving  it.  K.  V.  T.  | 

Notice  to  quit  (Taui/d).  —It  is  vory 
doubtful  what  construction  could  have  been 
placed  upon  the  proviso  in  tho  agreement  giving 
you  the  option  to  continue  the  tenancy  lor  such 
period  os  you  might  thiuk  lit.  At  the  most  this 
would  only  have  entitled  you  to  a  lease  for  life, 
but,  let  that  be  us  it  may,  you  should  have  exer¬ 
cised  such  option  as  you  possessed  on  or  before 
June  24th,  1898,  when  your  term  expired,  and 
I  think  that  whether  your  action  be  construed 
acceptance  of  a  yearly  tenancy  or  not,  you  are 
now  simply  a  yearly  tenant  from  June  '24<li7fcntL 
must  quit  on  June  24tH  )next,  pur8Uantilto-i^eJ 
notice  you  have  received.— K.  C.  T.  ^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

QnefltlO&S. — Querist  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardkxi.no  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be.  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Kditor  of  Cardrmxo,  37,  Southampton- street.  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pubmsiikk.  The  name,  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he.  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be.  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  lie  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gakdkni.no  has  to  be 
sent,  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  he  replied  to  in  the  issue,  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Medlcago  maculata  (The  Spotted  Medick) 
(F.  A.  B).— This  grows  freely  in  cultivated  and  waste 
places  in  western  and  southern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus, 
rarely  extending  into  Germany.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
central  and  southern  England. 

Planting  out  Campanula  pyramldalls 
(Chimney  Campanula)  (X.  1'.  Z.).— You  may  plant  this 
even  to  the  month  of  March  or  April,  as  the  flowering 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  plants  individually.  The  better 
way  is  to  raise  seedlings  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 

Elnnt  out  during  summer,  and  thus  enable  the  plants  to 
ecorae  well  established  in  their  positions.  If  you  live  in 
a  cold  and  exposed  district  it  may  bo  advisable  to  liot  the 
plant*  into  i-Inuh  or  il  inch  pots,  protecting  them  through 
the  winter  and  planting  out  in  early  spring. 

Gannas  (K.  V  ).— Cannas  when  dormant  should  not  be 
kept  too  dry,  otherwise  those  with  weak  rhizomes  (tubers 
so-called)  are  apt  to  suffer  a  good  deal.  At  the  same  time, 
they  need  but  little  moisture,  so  that  only  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  damn.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  fresh  and  sound,  and  ready  to  start 
away  freely  in  the  spring.  The  best  time  to  repot  them 
is  about  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  and  if  it  is 
needed  to  increase  the  stock  they  can  he  readily  divided 
at  that  season.  After  this  the  water  supply  must  he 
gradually  increased. 

Malmaison  Carnations  unhealthy  (.t  Cor- 
slant  Reader  of  "  Gardening  ”). — ' We  believe  vour  plants 
are  infested  with  a  small  boring  mite  that  eats  it*  way 
into  a  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  its  progress  severs  the 
sap-conducting  channel,  with  the  result  that  the  branch 
sooner  or  later  perishes.  Once  the  insect  obtains  an  open¬ 
ing  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the  plants  may  be  ants 
distasteful  to  the  attacks  of  these  and  other  pests  by  an 
occasional  syringing  witli  quassia  in  solution. 

Plants  for  artificial  pool  ( IF.  ft ,  Maidstone).— 
Any  of  the  stronger-growing  NymphmM  should  thrive, 
such,  for  example,  as  caudldissimn,  <  hromatella,  also 
Nuphar  lutea  and  N.  ad  vena,  Villarsia  n.vmphiooldos,  the 
single  and  double  forms  of  Sagittaria,  Menyanthes  tri- 
foifata.  Polygonum  amphibium,  and  Ranunculus  Lingua. 
Of  the  Nymphioos  first  named,  there  is  now  quite  a  host 
of  new  kinds  possessing  remarkable  shades  of  colour,  from 
whits  to  the  most  brilliant  red  and  carmine  shades,  home 
of  these  arc  as  yet  expensive,  others  quite  reasonable,  but 
happily  all  grow  and  flower  freely.  You  should  at  least 
try  some  of  these. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Mlium  eandldum)  (Mill 
Rank).— I.iliiini  candidmn  Is  the  old-fashioned  pure  while 
l.ily  with  yellow  stamens,  known  also  as  the  Madonna 
Eiiy,  the  flowers  being  very  agreeably  scented.  In  all 
probability  yours  is  correctly  named,  as,  unlike  other 
Lilies,  it  produces  some  leaves  in  the  autumn  that  lie  flat 
on  tho  ground  or  nearly  so.  Then,  early  in  the  spring, 
tho  flower-stem  is  pushed  up  from  the  centre  of  fills 
crown  of  leaves,  and  grows  quickly,  ultimately  producing 
its  charming  blossoms  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike. 
The  bulbs  should  lie  planted  or  potted  soon  after  the 
stems  die  down -at  all  events  by  the  end  of  August.  If 
potted  now  and  placed  in  a  cold-frame  you  are  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  success,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  potted 
early  they  will  under  this  treatment  flower  well. 

Transplanting  large  Yuccas  (K.  M.  If.).— 
No  doubt  I  ho  large  Adam  s  Needles  ill  your  neighbour's 
garden  are  Yucca  gloriosa.  if  care  he  exercised  anil  goad 
balls  of  soil  can  lie  lifted  with  the  roots  we  do  not  see  why 
the  plant*  should  not  lie  removed  successfully.  It  will  be 
neislful  first  to  put  a  mat  or  sacking  round  the  leaves  of 
each  and  to  tie  them  well  up  out  of  harm's  way.  l»o  not 
remove  the  root  suckers,  tor  should  the  old  plants 
die  those  suckers  will  remain  alive  and  soon  grow 
strong.  You  hail  best  leave  the  transplanting  till  early  In 
March,  as  should  severe  frosts  come  they  should  he  past 
by  that  time.  Open  trenches  2  feet  from  tho  stems 
around  plant*,  and  cut  oft  all  root*,  and  grub  under 
the  balls  of  sod  also.  You  can  then  reduce  the  Kali*  of 
soil  partially,  then  have  ample  strength  to  lift  the  plant! 
out  carefully  and  carry  them  to  your  garden.  II  ivo  holes 
ready  to  put  them  into  at  once.  After  filling  in  tho  soil 
water  freely,  then  fix  some  stakes  round  each  plant  to 
keep  it  erect  and  firm. 

Perennials  and  bulbs  (Doubtful)  -Tho  soil  ami 

position  would  suit  mixed  plants  as  above  quite  well,  but, 
uiiforlumiloly,  it  is  now  too  late  to  plant  many  of  the  best 
bulbs,  such  as  bafloilila,  for  example.  You  could  still 
plant  I.UIuium,  Montbrclias,  Gladiolus,  and  tho  like, 
following  with  a  selection  of  Daffodils  ill  early  autumn 
ensuing.  Of  the  Lilies,  plant  such  w  sped' sum  in  variety, 
tigriuum  splondcns,  eroeouni,  Martagon,  dalmatlcum, 
llansoni,  llnmboldtl.  Of  tho  Montbretlas,  M.  erocosmbc 
flora  would  suit  well,  and  is  very  cheap,  llyncinthus 
cand leans  is  another  good  showy  bulbous  flowering  plant. 
To  these  you  could  add  the  following  perennials  :  Achillea 
mongollca,  Aster  olpinus  superbus,  A.  ainellus,  A.  acris, 
Arnehia  echioides,  Campanulas  in  variety,  Poleinonlum 
Richardson!,  Pupaver  nudicaule,  lEnothera  maoroearpa, 
(£.  taraxacifolia,  Monarda  dldyraa.  Megasea  cordifolia 
purpurea,  Lychnis  visoaria  rubra  pi. ,  Oaillardia  grand!- 
flora,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  Doronicum  liarpur- 
Crewe,  llrigeron  spcciosus,  Coreopsis  grandlflora,  C. 

~  II  to  these  be  added  some  Pinks  snd 


’*n  MtstA/SBe  II  to  these  be  added  some  Pinks  snd 
'ar.iKibrk^ou  would  possess  a  useful  lot  of||p|*ntrr 
flowetfmk  over  a  lengthened  eason. 


Tank  for  Water  Lilies  (M  B.).- With  a" still 
clay  ’’  the  making  of  a  tank  for  the  above  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  as  nothing  can  surpass  a  well  puddled  clay  for  the 
purpose.  You  must  first  decide  the  depth  and  width  of 
the  tank,  allowing  at  the  same  time  a  space  of  8  inches  on 
all  sides  and  bottom  for  this  thickness  of  tho  clay.  For 
puddling,  the  clay  must  he  quite  free  of  sand  or  grit,  and 
must  be  so  tempered  by  ramming  or  beating,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  that  it  is  rendered  quite  elastic  to  the 
touch,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  'twixt  thumb  and  linger, 
so  to  speak,  and  pressed  out  to  any  degree  of  thinness, 
always  showing  a  smooth  surface.  Such  a  clay  is  well- 
nigh  free  of  grit,  and  therefore  among  the  best  of  il* 
kind.  For  placing  in  position  it  should  lie  stiff,  yet  with 
sufficient  moisture  that  it  may  he  rammed  quite  closely 
together,  facing  up  the  surface  tolerably  smooth.  As  the 
surface  is  reached  tho  thickness  may  I>e  reduced,  finishing 
off  at  the  top  with  quite  a  thin  edge.  You  will  find 
sloping  sides  much  tho  best  for  a  tank  of  this  kind.  See 
that  the  clay  does  not  become  dry  after  it  has  once  been 
puddled  into  position. 

Chrysanthemum  Hairy  Wonder  (Hirsute)  — 
Although  what  are  known  as  hairy  Chrysanthemums 
created  so  much  interest  some  few  years  ago,  little  is 
heard  of  them  now.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  new 
type  of  Chrysanthemum  was  going  to  be  followed  by 
numerous  acquisitions.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  recognised  these  flowers  with  hirsute  appendages 
to  their  florets,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  create  a  special 
class  (or  competition  at  their  great  November  festival. 
There  has  been  a  poor  display  each  season,  tho  compe¬ 
tition  being  limited  to  just  two  or  three  growers,  and  each 
year  the  same  competitors  have  made  an  exhibit.  There 
has  lieen  a  fairly  good  number  of  new  sorts  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  hut  none  of  thorn  can  approach  the 
variety  under  notice  so  far  as  regards  quality.  The 
blooms  of  Hairy  Wonder  are  good  in  every  way. 
Exhibitors  know'  full  well  the  value  of  a  good  bloom  of 
this  variety  in  close  competition,  1U|  *uch  an  one  stands 
out  distinctly.  Its  pleasing  colour  of  bronzy-cinnamon  is 
not  the  least  of  its  good  points,  and  when  fully  expanded 
the  bloom  is  a  l>eautiful  self-coloured  one.  To  grow  I  he 
plant  successfully  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  good 
time  and  second  “  crown  "  bud!  retained  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  culture  in  fl  inch  pot*,  some  remarkable 
blooms  often  having  been  obtained  by  this  mode  of 
culture. 

Climbing  Rose  for  wall  In  an  unfavour¬ 
able  position  ( Doubtful).— The  shallowness  and  the 
rather  poor  quality  of  the  soil  arc  not  by  any  means 
favourable  to  the  well  being  of  a  climbing  Rose,  but  both 
c»n  be  remedied.  You  could,  without  much  trouble, 
remove  a  barrowful  or  two  of  the  bad  soil,  and  replace 
this  with  some  better  material  skimmed  off  the  surface  of 
your  garden.  By  so  doing,  and  at  same  lime  incorporating 
some  good  farm-yard-manure,  you  should  lie  tolerably 
successful  with  a  climbing  Rose  of  a  free-growing,  hardy- 
nature.  You  say  the  wall  is  rather  shady,  from  which  we 
understand  tho  trees  in  front  do  not  produce  shade  the 
whole  of  the  day.  It  is  surprising  how  well  climbing  snd 
other  Roses  flourish  on  north  wall!  and  borders  ;  In  fad, 
this  is  a  capital  aspect  to  plant  some  of  the  thin  Roses  ; 
they  are  then  retarded  considerably.  As  you  desire  a  i  ed 
or  yellow  climbing  Rose,  we  should  advise  for  red  either 
Longworlh  Rambler,  Ohcshunt  llvbrid,  or  Heine  Mario 
Henrietta:,  and  for  yellow,  Gloire  do  Ibjon,  Celine 
Forestier,  or  W.  A.  Richardson. 

Seeds  and  Tubers  (Tuberose).—' T.ihtrous  Begonia* 
and  Gloxinias  would  do  quite  well  with  the  other  plant* 
you  name,  and  you  may,  by  securing  another  lot  ot 
Tuberoses,  maintain  a  succession  of  these  right  into  the 
autumn  months.  With  the  he  a  you  name  you  could 
raise  Gloxinias  from  seeds,  and  by  growing  tho  young 
plants  quickly,  flower  them  in  six  months  or  a  little  inoic. 
You  need  not,  however,  In  the  first  year,  rely  entirely  on 
the  S'cds,  but  by  these  and  a  few  bulbs  y  ou  could  obtain 
a  welcome  succession  of  hlooiu.  besides  adding  to  your 
experience  in  these  matters.  The  seeds  are  very  small, 
and  require  care,  first,  by  hardly  covering  wilh  the  finest 
soil,  and,  secondly,  by  merely  sprinkling  with  a  fine 
rose  watering  can.  By  soaking  the  soil  thoroughly  before 
sowing  the  seeds,  the  risks  will  be  modified,  while  a 
piece  of  darkened  gloss  will  stay  evaporation  considerably. 
A  good  way  of  giving  water  to  the  finest  seeds  is  to  soak 
the  pot  for  five  minute!  In  a  pail  of  water,  not  allowing 
the  water  to  come  within  half-au-inch  of  tho  surface. 
You  could  also  odd  a  few  Lilinnif,  such  as  longiflorum 
ami  the  retl  and  white  forms  of  speciosum.  Tires*,  with 
the  well-known  L.  aumtum,  would  help  your  display 
considerably. 

Ltllums  forcing  Into  bloom  (J.  R  S.)  — 
Presuming  that  the  LilTums  referred  to  are  L.  Harris!,  or, 
at  all  events,  some  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  they  will  be 
better  now  If  taken  Into  a  greenhouse  where  tho  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  from  16  (legs,  to  .V.  dog*,,  as  ill  this  way  they 
will  make  good  progress.  Thin,  a  month  before  the  thue 
needed,  if.  In  consequence  of  dull,  cold  weather,  u-hi.h 
upsets  all  previous  calculations,  they  have  not  made  satis- 
factory  progress,  they  may  be  kept  a  little  warmer,  but 
with  regard  to  this  you  must  be  Influenced  by  their  con¬ 
dition.  Concerning  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Narcissi, 
they  bloom  naturally  at  an  early  period,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  aro  not  likely  to  need  any  best  otherwise 
than  to  just  expand  the  blossoms,  even  if  they  require 
that.  The  stale  of  tho  Lily  of  the  Valiev  and  the  previous 
proftTC—  il  Iim  ma«lc  should,  a  month  before  llio  lim*' 
needed,  be  your  guide  whether  a  temperature  of  deg*, 
to  flu  dege.  will  bring  il  on  to  suit  your  purpose. 
Remember  that  the  spikes  of  bloom  last  for  some  little 
time  after  expansion,  and  that  it  is  hotter  to  have  them  a 
few  days  early  than  too  late.  For  flowering  at  that  l«  rind 
what  ii  known  as  Dutch  clumps  are  belter  than  the  Berlin 
crowns  sold  for  early  forcing,  as  these  last,  having  the  sod 
all  shaken  from  their  roots,  are  apt  to  flag  as  the  sun  gains 
power.  If  lifted  from  your  own  garden  they  will,  like  th. 
Dutch  clumps,  have  plenty  of  soil  around  thu  roots,  and 
consequently  stand  exposure  better. 

Geraniums  diseased  (One.  in  Trouble).— It  Is 
difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  your 
plants,  which,  so  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  are 
cove, -ml  with ,  mildew  We,  however,  suspect  that  some¬ 
thing  bv  hi  more  deadly  nature  has  been  the  Immediate 
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home  where  the  affected  plants  are,  by  your  closing  the 
damper  too  tightly  at  night?  If  so  the  matter  is  eaaily 
explaiued.  In  anycasc.it  is  odd  that  t  ho  plants  in  the 
other  house  are  not  affected  in  like  degrie.  In  those 
instances  where  boilers  are  similarly  placed  to  yours,  in 
the  shed  attached  to  the  greenhouse,  there  is  always  the 
fear  that  the  sulphur  fumes  gain  admittance  to  the  house, 
and  so  do  irreparable  mischief  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
the  more  likely  with  the  boiler  of  the  pattern  you  have, 
the  fumes  rising  at  once  to  the  surface,  and  not  traversing 
flues,  and  thereby  reducing  the  effect  of  their  deadly 
gases,  as  in  the  case  of  a  saddle  or  horizontal  boiler.  If 
the  shed  has  a  door  this  is  only  so  much  the  worse,  for 
the  fumes  are  thus  forced  into  the  greenhouse  at  once. 
It  is  not  improbable,  judging  by  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  that  the  damper  has  been  driven  right  home, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  escape  of  fumes  and  smoke.  Not 
infrequently  damper  frames  considerably  overlap  the 
space  provided  ill  the  chimney,  and  in  such  instances  are 
a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  until  their  peculiarities 
are  understood. 

Treatment  of  climbing  Roses  planted  in 
November  last  (IF.  Kerr).— Climbing  Roses  should 
always  be  cut  back  fairly  hard  the  spring  following  the 
planting.  About  U  inches  from  the  ground  would  be 
correct.  This  induces  new  growths  from  the  base,  which 
are  retained  almost  their  entire  length  the  following 
season,  and  will  then  produce  some  beautiful  blossom.  In 
the  case  of  plants  put  out  in  November,  early  in  March 
would  be  the  time  to  prune  them.  To  keep  the  plants  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  you  should  endeavour  to  cut 
away  close  to  the  ground  one  of  the  oldest  growths  each 
season,  then  new  wood  is  constantly  being  produced  from 
the  base,  and  the  bare  appearance  too  often  apparent  in 
climbing  Roses  is  prevented.  When  the  growths  reach 
the  top  of  the  1-feet  wall  you  can  certainly  train  them 
horizontally,  and  will  thus  induce  a  more  abundant 
blossoming.  Perhaps  you  could  have  a  support  made  to 
rise  above  the  wall  for  a  foot  or  two.  We  have  seen  this 
done  with  stout  wires  attached  to  upright  wooden 
supports,  and  it  provides  you  with  a  pretty  feature  if  it 
be  practicable.  You  say  the  Marcchal  Niel  has  already 
a  growth  of  8  feet,  from  which  wo  presume  the  plant  was 
grown  in  a  pot.  This  growth  would  give  you  some  beau¬ 
tiful  blossom  if  you  could  bring  it  through  the  winter 
uninjured,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  If  in  March, 
when  cuttiog  back,  you  should  find  the  pith  white,  you 
would  do  well  to  retain  the  growth  of  the  Marcchal  Niel 
to  almost  its  full  length,  then  when  the  flowers  have 
fallen  cut  it  back  to  within  about  3  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
new  growth  will  be  produced  for  another  season. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Propagating  the  yellow -berried  Holly  ( D. 

Sinclair).— Gather  the  berries  now,  bury  in  sand  till  n-.xt 
October,  then  sow  in  light  garden  soil,  the  seeds  being 
1  inch  apart  and  1  inch  deep,  transplanting  them  when 
two  years  old.  The  young  Hollies  should  be  moved  every 
two  or  three  years  to  encourage  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 
Hollies  may  also  be  increased  from  cuttings,  which  should 
be  made  of  the  ripened  shootsof  the  current  year's  growth. 
These  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
sheltered  border,  and  covered  with  handlights  and  shaded 
on  bright  davs. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning  vine  (Deton).— It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
a  newly-planted  Vine  to  be  fruitless.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  allow  it  to  carry  fruit  the  first  year,  and  many 
gardeners  do  not  permit  their  young  Vines  to  fruit  the 
second  year  after  planting,  as  by  so  doing  the  roots  arc 
better  able  to  support  a  crop.  You  will  need  to  prune  the 
laterals  back  to  the  first  or  second  bud,  and  the  fact  of 
your  moving  it  recently  will  very  probably  deprive  you  of 
a  crop  this  year.  The  usual  course  of  training  outdoor 
Vines  Is  to  lake  the  first  shoots  [made  in  a  horizontal 
position  about  1J  feet  from  the;  ground  line,  selecting 
strong  luterol  growths  to  train  up  the  wall  at  not 
lets  than  3  feet  apart.  This  allows  of  space  between 
each  of  these  main  stems  for  training  in  the  summer 
growth,  which  carries  the  fruit  clusters.  It  is  thus 
a  question  of  convenience  and  position  occupied  by  your 
Vine  whether  you  simply  train  it  as  stated  in  a  horizontal 
position  or  cut  it  dow  n  to  within  about  18  inches  or  less 
of  the  soil,  choosing  two  resultant  summer  shoots  and 
training  them  to  the  right  and  left.  This  would  form  the 
groundwork,  so  to  speak,  of  your  future  work,  and  once 
the  foundation  is  laid  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  the 
future  training.  Mulch  the  roots  with  strawy  litter  to 
prevent  the  soil  and  roots  from  becoming  dry  in  spring 
and  summer. 

Pot  Figs  unsatisfactory  (Lex\— It  is  not  usual 
for  Figs  to  give  the  trouble  you  complain  of ;  even  out-of- 
doors  they  will  ripen  a  crop  of  fruit,  given  fair  treatment. 
You  should  accelerate  the  early  growth  of  your  trees  by 
an  early  start  in  spring,  and  with  rich  food,  of  which 
bone-meal  may  be  named  as  excellent,  applied  to  the 
surface,  and  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  growing 
season.  It  is  the  smallest  of  embryo  fruits  you  should 
look  to  for  giving  next  year's  crop ;  larger  ones  may 
swell  to  a  fair  size  and  then  suddenly  turn  yellow  and  fall 
off.  Ho  you  give  lime  to  your  trees?  If  not,  this  may- 
account  for  your  failure.  Figs  need  lime,  preferably  old 
mortar  refuse,  mixed  with  the  soil  used  for  (lotting.  Bone- 
meal  affords  lime  to  some  extent,  but  Figs  need  more  than 
this.  Stopping  of  the  shoots,  too,  is  an  important  item 
in  Fig  culture,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out. 
From  four  to  six  leaves,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
shoots,  are  sufficient.  If  you  have  neglected  to  do  this  it 
may  probably  accoint  in  some  measure  for  your  cause  of 
complaint.  In  a  cold  l’each-house  you  cannot  obtain 
ripe  Figs  very  well  before  August,  and  late  started  trees 
do  not  usually  ripen  but  one  crop  duriug  the  season. 
Carefully  attend  to  them  with  watering,  and  nc-ier  allow 
Hie  roots  to  suffer  from  drought.  Clear  and  diluted 
liquid-manure,  given  c-.cationally  as  a  stimulant,  is  good 
for  a  change. 

Outdoor  Figs  (S’.  IF.).— It  is  very  probable  that 
the  report  you  have  had  of  Figs  producing  leaf  only 
is  correct.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  out  few  gardens 

E:ad  over  the  country  can  Figs  be  reported  a  success— 
t  Is,  without  special  preparation  and  lyac^jcal  cultiva. 
tlon.  It  is  quite  true  they  grow  fri 
produce  abundant  reEtao;)bjle*f(4n{yv 
report  in  your  locality,-' tn«  firm  step 


would  be  to  build  a  brick  chamber  or  pit,  say,  U  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  about  30  inches  deep.  Place  some 
drainage,  about  0  inches  of  broken  brick  or  clinker,  over 
this  Borne  straw  to  keep  it  free  from  soil.  Then  fill  up 
with  garden  soil,  not  over  rich  with  manure,  and  incor¬ 
porate  with  it  a  "ood  quantity  of  old  lime,  procured  from 
some  demolished  buildings.  In  this  plant  your  tree  in 
spring,  make  the  Boil  firm,  and  keep  it  moist  during  dry 
periods  of  summer  weather,  and  you  Bhould  in  course  of 
time  be  able  to  gather  ripe  Figs.  The  object  of  enclosing 
the  roots  is  to  suppress  groesness  of  leaf  growth  and  keep 
the  roots  well  under  control.  The  pit  could  be  extended 
in  after  years.  Keep  the  summer  growths  thinly  nailed  to 
the  wall,  remove  all  useless  laterals,  and  give  plenty  of 
room  for  the  leaves  to  develop  without  crowding.  Brown 
Turkey  is,  perhaps,  the  best  outdoor  kind,  but  Brunswick 
is  excellent  in  some  gardens. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mustard  anti  Cress  In  punnets  (7.  IS.  I.ec).— 
You  may  grow  this  quite  well  in  the  punnets  by  first 
placing  either  some  damp  Moss  or  some  fresh  and  clean 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  in  each.  Half  an  inch  or  so  of  this 
material  is  quite  enough,  and  if  kept  moist  the  process  is 
simplicity  itself.  Where  the  salad  is  used  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  a  little  fine  soil,  afterwards  covered  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  fibre,  will  give  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

Stacbys  tuberlfera  (Con-rant  Reader)— With 
many  people  this  is  a  favourite,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
tasty  when  well  cooked  and  served  with  sauce.  Few 
things  are  so  prolific,  a  row  .HI  feet  long  yielding  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  tubers.  Fairly  rich  ground  is  best  for 
it,  the  sets  being  allowed  a  foot  or  1.1  inches  from  each 
other.  When  planting,  the  easiest  way  is  to  draw  a 
moderately  deep  drill.  Being  very  hardy,  the  tubers  take 
no  harm  from  being  left  in  the  ground,  but,  for  con- 
vi  niencc  sake,  in  sharp  weather  it  is  advisable  to  lift  them 
and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

Slug  infested  soil  (C.  W.  .V.).— You  cannot  do 
better  than  give  your  soil  a  dressing  of  fresh  gas-lime,  in 
the  proportion  ol  2  bushels  to  three  rods  in  area,  spread¬ 
ing  it  well  about  and  breaking  it  down  finely,  allowing  it 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  air  and  pulverise  for  a  month,  then 
digging  it  in.  That  should  help  destroy  vermin,  sweeten, 
and  improve  the  soil.  Let  it  be  buried  a  month  before 
you  commence  cropping.  Slugs  are  found  to  harbour 
most  about  the  bases  of  walls,  and  it  will  be  a  good  plan 
if  >ou  fork  away  several  inches  of  soil  from  near  the  walls, 
and  dress  thickly  with  fresh  slacked  lime,  then  replacing 
the  soil.  You  will,  we  tear,  find  the  Grass  on  the  rest  of 
the  ground  to  be  a  great  harbour  for  slugs.  Your  best 
remedy,  when  they  are  out  feeding  in  the  late  evenings, 
is  to  dust  the  crops  freely  with  fresh  lime  and  soot,  as 
that  soon  kills  the  pests. 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

.1.  D.— Yes,  it  is  the  t'ardoon,  which  is  closely  related 

to  the  Artichoke. - T.  G.  B.— No,  it  will  do  good  rather 

than  otherwise.  If  the  roots  are  dry  when  the  plants  are 
received  it  is  quite  right  to  stand  them  in  water,  but  not 

necessarily  solt  water,  before  planting  them. - Lex. — 

Yes,  llabrothamnus  would  do  very  well.  Camellias  are, 
without  doubt,  the  best  plants  you  can  have  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. - Santa  Dona.— Yes,  a  layered  plant  is  always  the 

eame  as  the  parent.  There  is  a  white  Wistaria,  but  we 

suspect  you  mean  a  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus). - 

Amateur.— Any  of  the  nurserymen  advertising  in  our 
pages  ought  to  be  able  to  procure  for  you  the  plant  you 

mention. - Enthusiast.— Certainly  the  fumes  of  the  tar 

whin  the  pipes  are  hested  are  injurious  to  plant  life. 
You  ought  to  have  painted  the  pipes  with  lampblack  and 

boiled  oil. - A.  C.  R.— The  only  way  is  to  surround  the 

ground  where  the  trees  are  with  wire  netting  or  shoot 
the  rabbits  down. - IFilfcin*  Lee*. — We  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  either,  hut  should  say  No.  1  is  the  best. - 

Frank  Linnett.—  See  our  article,  with  illustration,  on  the 
Mistletoe  in  the  issue  of  January  5  of  this  year,  p.  594. 


,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should,  aiwiys  accompany  the  parcel, 
ichieh  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardk.xi.vu 
iLLtsTRATKD,  J7,  Southampton-street ,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kin-ls  of  fruits  or.  iloiccrs  for  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Tee  Gee.— Bougainvillea  glabra. 
See  note  as  to  cultivation  in  note  re  11.  Sanderiana,  a 
variety  of  B.  glabra,  in  our  issue  of  April  21,  WOO.  p.  110. 

- Enfield.  —  llcdera  latifolia  maculata.  Any  tree 

nurserjinan  should  be  able  to  supply  you. - II.  T.—\, 

Begonia  ascotensis :  2,  Begonia  insignia ;  3,  Send  in 

flower ;  4,  Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei. - Sirs,  lla.rll.— 

Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Names  of  fruit.— Flora.— Rhode  Island  Greening. 


Floral  gum.— Would  you  please  state  the  kind  ol 
yum  or  glue  used  by  florists  for  fixing  the  petals  of  I’elar- 

Ioniums  and  other  flowers  when  making  up  bouquets  ?— 
oils  ECK1"RD. 

(We  havo  been  given  a  recipe  for  the  above,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic  and  gum  shellac  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  but  have  not  tried  it,  as  "floral  gum"  is  so 
readily  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  horticultural  sundries.) 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


Catalogues  received.  —  Dicksons',  Waterloo- 

ilace,  Edinburgh.— Li*'  of  Garden  Scats  lot  I  All. - 

iV.  Cutbush  and  Son.  Highgato,  N.— Flower  Vegetable, 

and  Farm  Seeds  for  l  “I - 1  laage  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt. 

—List  of  Stole  and  Flan's  for  - Fidlcr  aud  ,;ons, 

Reading.— Sod  Catalogue  for  tjOI. - -Kobcit  YriU.li  and 

Sou.  54,  High-street.  Exeter.  —  Flou.tr  and  V (jet able 

Sr. Is. - Henry  Pester,  Enfield  Highway,  London,  N.— 

Special  Offer  fc  'he  Trade  of  Feme.  Geraniums,  B.iding 

Flan's,  s'... - Barr  aud  ~  *"  ‘  *  "  * 

garden,  W.C. — Seed  Guid. 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  ...  .  _ 

- W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.  —  Guide  and 

Descriptics  List  of  Chrysanthemums. - Howden  and 

'  ,  Inverness. — List  of  Garden  Seeds  for  1001. - Kerr 

3d,  High-street,  Dumfries.—  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
,  etc. - Pope  and  Sons,  Birmingham.— Lwf  of 

Seeds,  1901.  ,  TJNIV 


Our  Collection  of  Ferns  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  Trade, 
consisting  of  1,400  different  kind*.  Stove,  Greenhouse. 
Filmy,  Hardy  Exotlo,  aud  British. 

Hardy  Ferns.— Wo  offer  12  different  kinds,  3s.;  23 
different.  8a  fd. ;  5  j  different,  25a.  ;  100.  in  12  kinds,  20e. ;  100, 
in  25  kinds,  30i. ;  100,  in  50  kinds,  45s. ;  100  kinds,  75a. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns  and  Selztglnella*. 
12  different  kinds,  3s. ;  25  kind*.  7a  fid. ;  5*  kinds,  17a  fid  ; 
100,  in  25  rare.,  25s.  ;  100,  in  50  rora,  30s. ;  »<»  Tara,  50*. 

Oat&iogue  free  on  application.  “  Ferns  And  Fcra 
Culture,”  50  illustrations,  cloth.  Is  Sd.,  post  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  24k  170  illustrations  2s.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Porn  NnrMrii^.  Ruin,  nwir 


Ma«r>iA«t.»r 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL. 

ISAAC  MATTHEWS  &  SON 

Hate  an  extensive  stock  of 

Laurels,  from  1  to  6  ft.  Aucubas.  from  I  to  6  ft. 

Rhododendrons,  white,  scarlet,  and  pink,  from  1  to 
4  ft.,  full  of  buds. 

„  Hybrid  seedlings,  from  1  to  1  ft, 

„  ponticum,  from  1  to  4  ft- 

Hollies,  all  varieties,  from  1  to  12  ft ;  and  a  large  I 
Thorn  tfoicks.  Privet  Aah,  Birch,  Elm,  Hrcamon 

Scotch.  Larch,  etc.,  for  Forest  Planting ;  also  Orol _ 

Trees,  from  1  to  13  ft  high.  Price  List  on  application  to 

THE  NURSERIES,  MILTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ROSES. 


fi  Climbing,  2a  fid.,  frr 
_  _  Globe,  Cnmson  Rambler,  4 

Evergreen,  Folic  it*-  Perpetuel.  La  Guirland,  Prairie  T 

HARDY  CREEPEF " 


_ THU.  _  _ _ 

(large  leaf),  do",  Veitchi  (self-clingingk  Clematis  vitloeha 
(small  purplek  do.  Vitalba  (Traveller's  Jock  Irish  Ivy.  Kerria 
(orange),  PhUadelphua  (white,  scented  Hock  Orange), 
Viburnum  (whlteGuolder  Ro*ek  White  Lilac,  DeutaiacrenaU 
(double  pink),  White  and  Yellow  Jasmine,  Fontythia  (yeb 
lowk  Lauresimus,  Var.  Elder.  8.  any  selection,  la  fid.,  tree, 
(greenhouse  dimoerk  3d.  List  free. 
Belaugh 
Rectory, 


12,  2s  8d.  Smilax  ( 

Rw-  C.  BUCK* 


NORWICH. 


£125  Cash  Prizes 


DANIELS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

ISO  4 to  pages,  166  illustrations, -post  free  to 
intending  purchasers,  gives  full  particulars  of  these 
most  successful  competitions,  as  well  as  full  list*  of 
EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  for  the  GARDEN. 

and  up  to-date  instructions  fur  cultivation. 

The  160  PRIZES  now  offered,  ranging  from 
£3  downward,  are  for  Vegetable*  and  Flowers 
easily  grown  by  Amateurs,  including  PEAS, 
BEANS,  POTATOES.  CABBAGES,  CARROTS. 
LEEKS.  ONIONS,  TOMATOES,  CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS.  ASTERS,  itc. 

Prices  moderate.  Cask  Discount. 


DANIELSBROSL™ 

Seed  Growers, N OR  W I C  H 


Worth  10/6  Worth. 

One  Year’s  Supply,  6/". 

6  pints  Peas  (early,  medium,  ar.dlatek  1  pint  Broad  Beset. 
1  pint  Runner  Beaus,  )  pint  D.arf  Kidney  Beans,  1  pi' 
Letts'  New  Prizetakrr  Runner  Bean  (worth  2s  k  1  Ot  of  ••**- 
of  the  following:  Onion.  Par*nip,  Carrot,  Paralcy,  Cress. 
Mustard,  Turnip,  Beet,  Kadivh;  also  la>ge  oackets  ol  all  la 
following:  Cauliflower, Broccoli,  Savoy,  B.  Sprouts, Ckbbsf--. 
Kale.  Lettuce.  Celery,  Marrow,  Leek,  Cucumber,  TomHo, 
Spinach.  The  whole  of  the  above,  named,  packed  in  wooden 
(•ox,  carriage  paid,  5v  9.1  -U.  F  LETTS,  P  R  H  8  .  WMe- 
sale  and  Retail  Stod  Merchant,  Went  H  add  on:  Riatg. 

1,500  SWEET  PEAS. 

My  SPECIALITY —1,500  seeds  of  Sweet  Pel*,  in  15  dis¬ 
tinct  named  varieties,  with  colour*  named,  including  100  B 
every  packet,  carriage  paid,  for  la  3d.  (the  whole  1.500  Mean 
such  at  Emily  Hendeison,  Primrose.  Pale  Bine,  Pink  Black 
New  Oriental,  Orange,  Scarlet,  and  two  latcet  novelties  ever 
offered.  1-ord  Roberts  and  General  Boiler  (blood-red).  AH 
tho  best  large  flnweritig  strain.  No  rubbish.  Given  gr»i-= 
ono  pac.et  of  the  New  Tom  Thumb  Yellow  Sweet  Pea.- 
tk  F  LETTS,  F.lt.H.8,  Seed  Merchant,  West  Hadden. 
Rugby. 


LOST!  A  CAT-A-LOCUE.  LOST! 

U»TiDg  now  j  istol  lo  nil  my  customers  my  llhiftrmted  C*t* 
aiojruc  and  Cmde,  which  informs  you  when  losow,  where 
sow,  aud  whet  U»  grow  and  liow  lo  grow  it;  iu  fact,  a  took 
full  of  Information.  Having  a  few  left,  will  send  you  «*• 
free,  one  Peony  Stamp.*  0.  F.  LETTS,  F.R.ILS.,  I'itr' 
Merchant,  We»t  Hadden,  Kugby. _  _ 

GREATEST  NOVELTY  EVER  OFFERED. 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of  tho  Cupid  Swwet  Pe» 
T*«m  Thumb,  requires  ro  eticks. — Alice  Eciiord  (cen*' ’• 
Beauty  (piid:  sod  liU .-)  Primios*  (pale  yellow),  Pink  < 

Knk).  ^  h»ta  (pure)  Bcrniton  (dark  rnurocnL  C  :unte*» 
aduor  (dedicate lai coder).  Fi’eflt  (d?i_Ung  *  arlcil  50 
of  c%ch  o:  the  ibi.-.e,  in  ->11  *0  tee d».  nem«d.  carnage 
Is.  3d  F.  LETTS.  F.E.H.B  .  Iiaddng  Rugby  _ 

M.  J.  PIERRE  DU  GOURD, 
16,  Rae  Auguste- Bar blor, 
Fontainebleau  (Selne-ot-MorneX  Franc*. 

Oan  Supcly  Lenten  Roars  (which  he  make*  a  speciality  of)  i= 
many  fine  varieties,  also  Phonier,  Phloxes,  Irisea,  Michaels:* 
I^fC^d^^P^U.  Catalogues  on  applicant 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,142. — You  XXII. 


Founded  by  W.  RCbinwm,  Author  of  "  The  Engliih  Floxctr  Garden." 


JANUARY  26,  1901. 


IND1Z. 


Adianlum  cunetlum, 
repotf  Ing  I  urge  spec!- 

mi-na  at  ' . 

Artichoke*.  Jeniulrin.. 
Aster*,  Chin*,  end  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  raising .. 
Auriculas  outdoors 
Azalea  mollis 

Birds  . . 

Brier*,  cutting  b*ok 
budded  standard 
Broom,  the  common  . , 
Bulba  In  pot* 

Camellia  buds  dropping 
Cannae,  propagation  of 
Oestrum  aurantiacum  .. 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums,  dwarf 
late  . 


Cbryr&nthemutns,  late- 
hioonring  . .  .  630 

Chrysanthemums,  single  630 
Chrysanthemums  — 
tome  of  the  newer 
early-flowering  sort*  . .  629 
Chrysanthemums,  tbs 
decline  of  the  incurved  629 
Chrysanthemums,  too 

many  . 630 

Chrys  a  n  th  *  tint  m  s 
-twenty-four  best  in¬ 
curved  tort*  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  . 610 

Olematlses . 634 

Conservatory  . .  638 

Craasula  lai-rsa  ..  631 

Cyclamen  for  autumn 
floeering  .,  639 


Daphne  Indies,  growing  1119 
Earth,  burnt  ..  ..640 

Erica  gracilis  ..  ..  (39 

Euphorbia  fulgent  (K. 

Jacqttiuia-florn)  . .  632 
Fernery,  1  he  outdoor  ..  633 

Kerns  . 633 

Figs,  protecting  . .  . .  63? 

Flowers,  some  hardy 

whit*  . 631 

Fruit  . 637 

Fruit  garden  .,  ..638 

Fruit-trees, lime-wash  for  637 
Harden  diary,  euraet* 

from  a . 638 

t :  at  den  work  . .  . .  b38 

(Ipun^ru  ..  ..  6S1 

Glasshouses,  cleansing  .  637 
Gooseberries,  pruning..  637 


Grapes-Black  Hamburgh  (3? 
Graar,  Pampas  ..  ..  (31 

Heilebnrts  aacut  flower*  632 
Holly,  tile  Weeping  ..  637 
Ivies,  bushy  . .  640 

Ivy,  a  tree  form  of  the 

common . 637 

Law  and  custom . .  . .  639 

■stares  as  protection  ,.  634 
Lillunt  Harriri  and  L. 

specloeum  forcing  ..  (39 
Maize,  cooking  ..  ..  (40 

Megaaeas . 635 

Mushroom*,  gathering . .  637 

Narcissus  M  me.  de  Graaff 

in  turf . 636 

Orchid  note*  ..  -.63 1 

Orchids  . 632 

Outdoor  garden  ..  ..  *133 


Paint  for  hot-water  pipes  (39 
Pear-tree  In  bloom  ..  637 
Peas,  narrows  destroy¬ 
ing.  . 637 

Pest.  Sweet.  In  bloom . .  rS5 
Plant*  *nd  flowers  . .  629 
Plan's,  watering  po*.  ..  (31 
Plumbago oaprosla  all*  632 

Sulnci*  from  seed  ..  04U 
etinosporn  obtusa 

attrea  . 640 

Room  and  window  . ,  (32 
Koae  Empress  Alex¬ 
andra  ot  Russia  ..  639 
Koso  MartVhal  Mel 
planted  in  small  green¬ 
house  . 630 

Rore  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette  . 639 


Roetw.  pillar  ..  -.630 

Riiacua  mcemosus  ..  640 
Hhinhs,  digging  among  657 
Small  Improvement*  ..  633 

Stove  . (38 

Tennis-lawn,  renovating  656 


Tomatoer,  eatly  .. 
Tomatoes  outdoor 
Tri  os  and  shrubs 


(38 

64) 

(37 


Treer, renovating  on  haid  640 


Vegetable  garden 


638 


Vegetable* . 036 

Vina,  fruiting  young  €40 

Vines,  tire-beat  for  ..  (40 
Vim  s,  pruning  neglected  (40 
Week's  work,  thei  omlng  638 
Window  gardening  ..  638 
Witloof.  or  Cabbage- 
headed  Chicory  . .  636 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

If  the  rematks  of  “G.,”  in  Gardening  Ili.cs- 
tkated  of  December  ‘21>th  -last,  were  accepted 
an  conveying  the  true  position  of  the  incurved 
type  of  the  Chrysanthemums  to-day,  we  should, 
indeed,  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  While  admiring 
the  perfect  form  of  the  incurved  blooms,  the  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to  appears  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  they  require  a  largo  amount  of 
skill  to  produce  them,  also  adding  the  fact  that 
patience  is  needed  in  “  dressing  "  the  blooms. 
Is  it  not  a  recognised  fact  that  all  types  of  the 
Autumn  Queen  require  the  highest  skill  to  bring 
the  blooms  to  perfection  ?  Without  high  culture 
the  Japanese  blossoms  would,  from  a  florist's 
standpoint,  be  but  poorly  regarded,  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
large  Anemone  and  Japanese- Anemone  flowers 
To  see  the  Anemones  nt  their  best,  how  impor¬ 
tant  is  it  that  the  disc  should  be  high  and  well 
formed,  and  the  guard  florets  evenly  and  regu¬ 
larly  arranged.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  system  of  high  culture,  without  which  the 
Chrysanthemum,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
type,  and  other  flowers,  too,  would  rarely 
attain  distinction.  The  quaint  and  fantastic 
forms  of  the  Japanose  Chrysanthemums  have 
done  more  to  popularise  this  type  of  the  flower 
than  anything  else,  and,  added  to  this,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  new  varieties  can  be 
raised,  greater  variety  is  thereby  obtainable, 
and  an  increased  number  of  novelties  brought 
into  prominence.  “O."  (ays,  of  the  incurved 
varieties  :  “  Take  away  the  whites  and  the 
varying  shades  of  yellow,  and  there  is  little 
left.”  Surely  he  has  forgotten  that  there  are 
blooms  in  colours  represented  by  cinnamon, 
amber,  buff,  bronze,  bronzy-red,  fawn,  pink, 
lilac-pink,  rose,  blush,  rosy-carmine,  peach, 
purple,  and  many  other  intermediate  shades. 
The  newer  incurved  sorts,  too,  are  giving  us  a 
wider  range  of  colour,  which  must  be  regarded 
os  a  point  in  their  favour.  He  also  speaks  of 
there  lieing  a  dearth  of  really  fine  specimens  of 
late  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
very  finest  incurved  sorts  have  been  raised  and 
distributed  within  recent  years,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  noteworthy  sorts  may  with  advantage 
be  named.  They  are  as  follows  :  Lady  Isabel, 
lavender-blush  ;  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Jones,  white, 
introduced  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  freely 
exhibited  all  ovor  the  country  this  last  season  ; 
Hanwell  Glory,  bronzy-amber  ;  Nellie  S.  Threll- 
fal,  creamy-white ;  Mrs.  W.  Howe,  golden- 
amber  ;  Matthew  Russell,  bronzy  red  ;  Duchess 
of  Fife,  white :  Mrs.  VV.  C.  Egan,  light  pink  ; 
Chaa.  H.  Curtis,  yellow  ;  General  Symons,  deep 
orange-bronze ;  -and  the  following  varieties 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  this  season,  whicli 
stand  out  conspicuously  for  their  splendid 
quality :  Miss  Nellie  Southam,  silvery  rose- 
purple  ;  Miss  Florence  Southam,  nankeen- 
yellow  ;  Frank  Hammond,  bronzy-yellow>  and 
May  Bell,  silvery-blusf»7lcjitized  by 


The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
excellent  incurved  sorts  of  recent  introduction, 
and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  have  there  been  so  many  new  sorts 
distributed  as  during  the  last  five  years.  One 
has  only  to  scan  the  records  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  the  period  just 
referred  to,  and  also  peruse  the  catalogues  of 
the  specialists  during  the  same  time,  to  prove 
this.  The  older  type  of  flower  of  the  incurved 
sorts,  as  represented  by  the  "  Queens,”  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  ideal.  There  are  among 
the  newer  sorts  several  with  pointed  florets,  but 
os  many  of  them  incurve  neatly  and  evenly,  and 
also  make  large,  deep,  globular  blooms,  they 
are  regarded  with  great  favour.  While 
acknowledging  this  defect  in  point  of  quality  in 
regard  to  a  ceit&in  number,  I  must,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said  by  “  O.,"  give  prominence 
to  the  excellence  of  the  majority  of  thoso  of 
recent  origin.  The  petals  of  those  flowers  are 
“  broad,  smooth,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  form  a  graceful  curve,” 
these  attributes  being  essential  in  a  good 
incurved  bloom,  as  defined  by  the  N.C.S. 

Apart  altogether  from  what  has  been  staUd 
with  reference  to  advance  in  the  incurved 
flowers,  let  me  remind  readers  of  Gardening 
Illustrated  of  the  exceptional  excellence  of 
the  dhplay  of  this  type  of  the  flower  at  the 
November  and  DocomMr  shows  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  in  19(10.  Not  only 
were  there  numerous  exhibitors  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  classes,  but  the  blooms  stagod  on  the  two 
occasions  mentioned  were  recognised  as  the 
finest  in  point  of  quality  evor  brought  to  the 
National  show.  Thu  same  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  leading  provincial  showB.  In 
tho  faco  of  those  facta  I  cannot  sec  any  decline 
in  tho  incurved  Chrysanthemum.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  when  these  flowers  are 
exhibited  in  vases— as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  will  be  the  case  they  will  become  more 
popular.  Tho  loss  of  tho  incurved  kinds  would 
be  seriously  felt,  as  it  is  the  charming  variety 
which  adds  so  much  interest  to  displays  of  all 
flowora,  and  to  the  Chrysanthemum  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Each  type  of  the  flower  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  when  they  are  all  pleasingly 
associated  wo  recognise  the  value  of  each  to  the 
general  eflbct.  Those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  shows  are  fast  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  their  business  to  show  the 
practical  uses  to  which  large  blooms  can  be  put, 
and  on  this  account  the  arrangement  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  flowers  is  passing  through  a  period 
of  change,  and  displays  possessing  artistic  merit 
are  now  mote  often  seen.  K.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  —  SOME  OF  THE 
NEWER  EARLY-FLOWERING  SORTS. 

Ik  we  compare  the  varieties  in  commerce  less 
than  ten  years  ago  with  those  grown  to-day  we 
at  once  note  the  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  early- flowering  section. 
There  were  many  charming  kinds  in  the  old 
days,  but  they  are  quite  eclipsed  by  the  present- 
day  productions.  Our  French  neighbours  are 
maituyiresponsible  for  the  wonderful  variety 
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Several  excellent  sorts 


buted  eight  years  ago  are  only  now  coming 
into  prominence,  and  during  this  time  several 
of  our  own  growers  have  been  raising  eaily 
sorts,  and  these,  together  with  continental 
introductions,  now  give  us  an  excellent  assort¬ 
ment  of  varieties.  English-raised  seedlings  and 
sports  from  other  sorts  of  proved  merit  have 
enriched  our  collections,  and  a  few  remaiks 
with  reference  to  them  may  be  welcome. 

A  beautiful  chestnut- crimson  sport  from 
Madame  Marie  Masse,  named  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  has  becomo  popular.  The  parent  plant, 
since  its  distribution,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  ideal  early-flowering  Japanese,  being 
buBhy  and  branching  in  its  stylo  of  growth, 
wonderfully  free-flowering,  and  dwarf,  tho 
height  rarely  exceeding  ‘2J  feet.  As  the  sport 
is  identical  with  the  parent  in  every  particular 
but  colour,  readers  will  appreciate  its  value. 
The  plant  begins  to  bloom  in  late  August, 
continuing  during  September  and  well  into 
October.  The  parent  plant  has  again  sported 
this  time  into  a  beautiful  creamy-whito  flower, 
there  being  a  na  (fusion  of  salmon  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  Under  gloss  t lie  blossoms  become 
much  more  whiter.  A  good  early  white  Japan¬ 
ese  sort  is  Queen  of  the  K&rliea.  This  within 
the  last  two  years  has  given  a  lovely  rich 
yellow  sport  known  as  Guidon  Queen  of  the 
Earlies.  This  is  a  froe-flowering  plant  of 
medium  height,  the  flowers  larger  than  in  most 
of  the  September-blooming  kinds.  Mrs.  George 
Hill  is  little  known,  and  yet  as  a  fiee  flowering 
sort  it  is  valuable  for  the  colour  and  charming 
form  of  its  pale  creamy-primrose  blossoms.  It 
is  not  so  bushy  in  its  habit  of  growth  as  many 
of  the  earlier  kinds,  but  it  stands  quite  alone 
for  its  colour  and  also  for  the  sprays  of  blos¬ 
soms,  which,  developed  in  a  natural  manner, 
are  lovely.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
•')  feet,  and  flowers  in  October,  beginning  quite 
early  in  the  month.  A  new  variety  named 
White  Quintus  is  a  pure  white  sport  fiom  an 
old  and  well-known  variety  named  0.  J. 
Quintus,  which  for  years  was  considered  one  of 
the  very  best  rose  pink  sorts  for  an  October 
display.  The  plant  does  not  exceed  3J  feet, 
ami  is  in  fine  form  throughout  October. 
The  new  market  variety,  Ettie  Mitchell,  liears 
freely  a  large  number  of  fairly  largo  (lowers  of  a 
bronzy  yellow  colour.  There  are  no  less  than 
three  yellow  sports  from  the  white  Lady  Kit z- 
wygraui.  Last  year  a  primrose-yellow  sport, 
named  Yellow  Lady  Fil/wy^ram,  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  during  lost  season  a  pale  primiose 
sport  named  Primrose  Queen,  which  was  not 
regarded  with  much  favour,  and  a  lovely  pale 
yellow  with  a  richer  colour  in  tho  centre,  also 
a  sport,  which  was  so  highly  thought  of  that  I  he 
floral  committee  awarded  it  a  first  class  ceiti- 
ficate,  were  shown.  Plants  of  the  sports  and 
parent  variety  should  be  disbudded  for  each 
one  to  develop  a  dozen  to  eighteen  blot  ms, 
when  the  result  is  very  pleasing.  When  these 
plants  are  grown  freely  the  display  is  so  pre¬ 
fuse  that  the  blooms  are  weedy  and  of  little 
value.  Theee  plants  begin  to  flower  in  August 
and  continue  well  into  October.  An  excellent 

Sellow,  probably  the  richest  yellow  October- 
OTvering  Japanese,  is  Klondike.  It  is  suitable 
or  pots  and  market  work,  and  is  a  plant  of 
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vigorous  growth.  When  first  exhibited  it 
created  an  excellent  impression.  Vivid,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  bright  coloured  llower,  red¬ 
dish-buff  being  a  near  description  of  its  colour. 
It  is  of  free  growth,  developing  each  bloom  on 
a  good  length  of  footstalk.  If  severely  dis¬ 
budded  the  plant  will  develop  a  fair  number  of 
large,  handsome  flowers.  Throughout  October 
this  variety  is  at  its  best.  Mrs.  Wingfield,  sent 
out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  soino  three  years 
since,  d-jes  not  appear  to  make  the  headway  its 
merits  deserve.  On  account  of  its  colour  alone 
it  is  worthy  of  attention,  this  being  pink,  tintod 
white.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  dwarf  and 
sturdy,  and  is  in  flower  during  September  and 
later.  Ryocroft  Scarlet,  of  very  dwarf  growth, 
develops  numerous  vivid-red  blossoms  with 
narrow  florets.  E.  G. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES'. 

Single  Chrysanthemums.  —The  value 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  for  the  decorator  has 
been  but  tardily  rocognisod,  but  there  are  signs 
that  this  neglect  is  to  bo  a  thing  of  tho  past. 
Mary  Anderson,  white,  changing  to  blush,  is 
probably  tho  best  known  of  all,  and  its  tawny 
yellow  sport,  Miss  A.  Holden,  is  also  good. 
Alias  Chrissie,  bright  torra-cotta,  is  quito  bril¬ 
liant  whilo  tho  flowers  are  young.  Marguerite 
is  very  free,  pure  white,  of  medium  size,  tho 
flowers  somewhat  rough  in  form,  but  very 
useful.  Buttercup  bears  many-flowered  erect 
sprays  of  rather  small,  round  blooms,  butter- 
yellow  in  colour.  Emily  Wells  is  one  of  the 
very  boat,  with  bright  rose,  medium  sized 
flowers  that  stand  erect  on  long  sprays.  Pro¬ 
lific  is  rather  largo.  Tho  flowers,  wliioh  open 
blush-coloured,  mottled  with  white,  soon  chango 
to  a  paler  hue,  and  are  then  very  much  like 
those  of  Mary  Anderson  in  form  and  colour, 
but  largor.  This  is  a  very  free  variety.  Snow 
Wreath  looks  like  n  bad  seedling  of  Avalanche, 
and  should  not  lie  classed  as  a  single,  as  it  has 
several  rows  of  petals.  Snowdrift  is  a  useful 
white  variety.  For  those  who  like  very  dark 
crimsons  Annio  Tweed  will  prove  a  charming 
variety,  very  much  liko  Mary  Anderson  in 
habit,  form,  and  size.  Useful  late  varieties 
are  Admiral  T.  Symonds  and  Kate  Williams, 
both  large  -  flowered  yellows.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  creamy-white,  of  good  form,  with  fairly 
long,  narrow-pointed  pstals,  and  Best  of  All,  a 
small-flowered  lilac  variety,  ure  also  good. 

Too  many  Chrysanthemums  — Too 
many  Chrysanthemums  are  often  grown,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  glass  for  sheltering  them, 
and  when  tho  early  frosts  como  on  and  they  must 
bo  placod  under  glass  thoy  must  bo  crowded 
together,  or  the  other  more  permanent  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  houses  are  crowdod  out  and  sutler 
considerably  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months.  Several  correspondents  have 
lately  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  of  Vinos  and 
Peaches  suffering  considerably  from  this  ciaze 
for  too  many  Chrysanthemums,  for  the  borders 
get  hard  and  soddened,  and  tho  atmosphere 
close  and  stuffy  at  a  time  when  the  houses 
should  be  wide  open  and  the  Vinos  or  Peach- 
trees  resting  in  readiness  for  a  fresh  start.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  choice  fruit  supply 
Buffers,  and  fresh  Vines,  etc.,  are  needed  long 
before  they  are  necessary.  When  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  shows  are  held  annually  this  overgrowing 
loads  to  difficulties  in  many  ways,  for  over¬ 
crowding  the  glasshouses  causes  successions! 
stocks  of  winter  and  spring  flowers  to  suffer. 
Again,  when  tho  Chrysanthemums  are  cut 
down  there  is  a  blank  in  the  display  at  tho  very 
time  flowors  aro  most  nooded.  Growers  should 
calculate  not  only  how  many  plants  they  can 
grow,  but,  above  all,  how  ma/.y  they  can 
shelter  under  glass  without  detriment  to  equally 
important  families  of  plants.  —  J.  Groom, 
Ooaporl 

Dwarf  late  Chrysanthemums— At 

this  time  of  tho  year  some  nice  little  dwarf 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  good  blooms,  are  very  acceptable  for 
indoor  decorations,  and  I  find  the  following 
plan  gives  good  results.  About  half-a-dozen 
cuttings  are  put  around  the  edge  of  a  .1-inch 
pot  in  April  or  M  ly,  and  kept  in  cold  frames 
until  well  rooted,  whon  they  are  pinched  and 
set  out  in  the  open  air,  until  they  break  out  into 
a  lot  of  sturdy  side  shoots.  By  the  middle  or 
end  of  .Tune  they  are  fit  for  planting  in  the 
open  air.  1  )o  ript. ,  ^hemlbut  Aifhrt 


little  pots  full  of  rooted  cuttings,  just  as  they 
are,  in  an  @pen  spot  in  the  kitchen  garden,  at 
about  1 J  feet  apart  each  way.  Beyond  keeping 
the  surface  soil  stirred  very  little  need  be  done 
to  them.  I  usually  pinch  the  point  of  the 
shoot  once  after  planting  out,  and  this  causes  a 
very  dwarf,  bushy  habit  of  growth.  If  one 
selects  varieties  that  aro  naturally  of  dwarf 
habit,  the  plants,  when  in  bloom,  will  not  bo 
more  than  18  inches  high.  Such  varieties  a9 
L.  Canning  (white),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow), 
and  Cullingfordii  (crimson),  are  good  examples 
of  what  one  Bhouhl  select,  as  these  are  all 
naturally  late  in  flowering  and  dwarf  in  habit, 
and,  above  all,  they  are  of  decided  colours  that 
are  most  effective  in  decorations.  In  October 
these  plants  will  he  ready  for  lifting.  Take  a 
spado  and  cut  down  all  round  the  ball  and  care¬ 
fully  lift  up  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  which 
must  be  carefully  shaken  out  from  the  soil,  and 
put  into  n-inch  or  (1  inch  pots,  working  some 
finely  sifted  soil  in  amongst  tho  roots,  and 
then  watering  freely  to  settle  the  soil.  They 
should  be  set  in  a  cool-house  and  kept  syringed 
for  a  few  clays,  until  the  foliage  gots  over  tho 
check.  Finer  specimens  can  be  grown  in  this 
way  in  0-inch  pots  than  can  be  grown  in 
10-inch  ones,  if  kept  in  pots  all  the  summer, 
and  with  half  tho  labour  of  watering.  James 
Groom,  Qoaporl. 

Late-blooming  Chrysanthemums.  —  I’leise 

tell  me  names  of  a  tew  gooil  Chrysanthemums  that  will 
bloom  very  late?— Kilwoktii. 

[Tho  number  of  "very  late"  sorts  is  very 
limited,  and  they  are  not  all  really  good.  Wo 
interpret  your  request  to  embrace  those  varieties 
which  flower  in  December  and  early  January, 
and  tho  following  are  more  likely  to  pleaso  you 
than  any  others :  L.  Canning,  a  pretty  pure 
white  flower  ;  Mme.  Felix  Perrin,  a  pale  rose- 
pink  flower,  free  and  quite  distinct :  Chito, 
orange,  shaded  rod,  rathor  tall ;  Golden  Dart,  a 
lovely  rich  yellow,  and  a  very  bright  flower 
for  late  December  work.  Tuxedo  is  a  beautiful 
orange -chestnut  blossom,  which  lasts  well ;  it  is 
free  flowering,  and  not  by  any  means  difficult 
to  grow.  The  height  of  tho  last-named  is 
between  4  feet  and  5  feet.  Western  King?  for 
early  December  displays,  is  excellent ;  its 
lovely  glistening  white  makes  it  a  flower 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  its  grand  qualities, 
and  it  is  a  plant  of  oasy  culture.  Niveum  is 
another  chaste  white,  and  a  good  companion  to 
the  last-named.  A  sport  from  Niveum,  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  name  of  Pride  of  Ryecroft, 
has  given  us  a  delicate  primrose-yellow  flower, 
highly  valuod  in  the  earlier  half  of  December, 
but  its  good  poiuts,  unfortunately,  are  but 
little  known.  A  distinct  flower  is  King  of 
Plumes,  ba :  ing  cut  and  notched  petals  ;  colour, 
doep  yellow.  C'heveux  d’Or  is  a  pretty  little 
thread-pctalled  blossom  of  a  bright  and  rioh 
yellow  colour.  It  is  an  ideal  December  flower¬ 
ing  sort,  and  its  blossoms  are  very  useful  for 
cutting  at  that  time.  During  the  same  period 
the  old  and  popular  TV.  II.  Lincoln  still  com¬ 
mands  respect,  its  rich  yollow  flowers,  although 
somowhat  stiff  in  character,  being  very  service¬ 
able,  and  they  also  keep  well.  The  plant  is 
very  dwarf  and  sturdy.  For  tho  last  few 
seasons  no  white  has  been  regardod  with  so 
much  favour  as  Mile.  Theresa  Panckoucke. 
Its  period  of  blossoming  is  very  late,  and  the 
blossoms  are  very  pretty.  Another  good  white 
ia  Mme.  Philip  Rivoire,  this  boing  pure  in  its 
character,  and  still  one  of  the  very  best  for  late 
work.  A  crimson  for  early  December  flowering 
is  G.  TV.  Childs,  this  whon  flowered  on  terminal 
buds  being  late,  and  its  colour  very  telling. 
The  foregoing  are  all  Japanese  sorts,  and 
inolude  a  nice  variety.  A  good  golden-yellow 
incurved  sort  is  Major  Bonaffon.  It  is  not 
largely  grown,  yet  is  deserving  of  inclusion  in 
all  lists,  owing  to  its  very  rich  and  pure 
colour,  and  also  because  of  its  contrast  in  form 
to  the  others.  If  your  object  be  that,  of  raising 
a  batch  of  decorative  plants  you  should  propa¬ 
gate  during  late  January  and  February.  When 
the  plants  are  6  inches  high  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  growing  on  the  strongest 
succeeding  shoots.  Pinch  again  when  these 
shoots  are  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  growing  on 
the  lateral  growths  os  before.  Repeat  this 
operation  from  time  to  time,  giving  the  last 
“  pinching  "  not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
July.  Then  allow  the  shoots  to  develop 
~  rminal  buds,  and  the  ultimate  display  should 

UN|VERS|- 


ROSES. 

PILLAR  ROSES. 

Ar.r.  tho  Gloire  de  Dijon  race  make  grand,  free- 
growing  Roses  for  the  garden.  It  is  true  they 
produce  long,  straggling  growths,  but  it  is  also 
true  such  growths  may  be  arched  over,  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  lovely  lot  of  bloom  all  over  these  said 
branches.  But  Bslle  Lyonnaise,  by  not  being 
quite  so  rampaut  as  the  type,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  kind  to  grow  in  short  pillar  form,  say 
about  a  dozen  of  such  pillars  in  one  large  bed. 
If  tho  growths  are  secured  to  3-feet  stakes,  in  a 
very  little  time  the  stakes  are  hardly  visible. 
I  saw  such  a  bod  last  summer  quite  a  mass  of 
beautiful  pale  yollow  Rosos,  short  stemmed,  but 
excellent  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants 
were  used.  Beds  here  and  there  of  Pillar 
Rosos  of  this  type  would  be  a  very  charming 
foature  in  the  rosary,  or  oven  as  isolated  plants. 
They  remove  any  suspicion  of  flatness  which  i> 
apt  to  occur  whore  dwarf  Roses  are  Urgely 
plantod.  Neat  iron  stakes  would  be  the  best 

3orts.  I  often  think  the  boauty  of  our  Rose 
sns  ia  marred  and  disfigured  by  a  lot  ot 
unsightly  stakes  placed  to  the  trees.  They 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  the  case 
of  tho  Roses  under  notice  if  it  were  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  train  the  plants  upright :  but,  as  I  said 
before,  these  Roses  flower  equally  as  well  when 
the  growths  are  bent  over  or  peggod  down. 

Bouquet  d'Or  is  another  splendid  variety 
amenable  to  this  mode  of  culture,  so  also  are 
Le  Xoloil,  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  W.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  Billiard  and  Barre,  Mme.  Berard,  Mme. 
Moreau,  Mme.  Chauvry,  otc.  Many  of  the 
charmingly  free-growing  Roses  are  avoided 
simply  because  it  is  thought  by  some  that  only 
walls  will  do  for  them,  out  I  would  strongly 
adviso  the  freer  planting  of  such  Roses,  to  be 
grown  in  bush  or  pillar  form,  especially  where 
plenty  of  space  is  available.  A  yard  apart  or 
even  more  will  be  sufficiently  close  to  plant. 
Where  standard  Roses  are  desired  this  free- 
growing  style  is  much  the  better  to  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  makes  a  grand 
standard,  and  equally  fine  are  tho  other  kinds 
enumerated.  This  even  docs  not  exhaust  the 
list.  Many  of  our  best  yellow  varieties  are 
among  the  climbing  Roses.  This  colour  is 
indispensable  in  every  garden,  and  should  be 
freely  used  to  associate  with  the  crimson  and 
pinks  when  cut.  Rosa. 

Rose  Marechal  NIel  planted  in  small 
greenhouse  (C.  IF.  Wo  gather  that 

the  plant  you  have  had  presented  to  you  is  one 
some  three  or  four  or  more  years  of  ago,  as  it 
possesses  growths  as  thick  as  one's  little  fingor. 
With  tho  best  attention  in  removing  and 
replanting  there  would  always  be  a  risk  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  such  plants,  but  when  you 
say  you  have  planted  such  a  specimen  in  a  lied 
of  soil  merely  a  foot  thick,  some  of  its  roots 
being  now  15  inches  long,  we  must  tell  you  that 
you  are  courting  failure.  Such  a  plant  should 
have  at  least  2  feet  of  good  soil,  and  2  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  would  lie  better.  Unless 
this  were  practicable  under  the  stages  it  would 
have  been  better  had  you  placed  the  Rose  in  a 
tub.  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  do  this  now. 
As  far  as  pruning  is  concerned,  you  must  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  do  this,  as  perhaps  the  growths 
upon  a  plant  of  this  description  will  exhibit 
signs  of  dying  back.  Should  they,  however, 
retain  their  freshnoss,  and  you  observe  ths 
growth  bud  swelling,  you  may  retain  the 
shoots  almost  their  entire  length,  and  will 
possibly  obtain  a  few  weak  blossoms.  By  May 
root  action  will  be  well  advanced.  As  you  say 
you  have  artificial  heat,  you  should  then  prune 
the  old  growths  back  to  about  3  feet  of  the  base 
of  the  plant,  and  by  freely  syringing  and 
maintaining  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  new 
growths  will  appear  that  will  furnish  you  with 
the  best  blossoms  the  following  season,  provided 
you  see  that  these  growths  become  hard  and 
well  ripened  by  a  free  exposure  to  air  and  sun¬ 
light  in  autumn.  The  great  point  to  remember 
in  growing  this  Rose  is  to  induoe  annually 
plenty  of  nowand  strong  growths.  Often  shoots 
some  20  feet  in  length  are  produced  in  one  season. 
One  or  more  of  the  growths  could  be  retained, 
and  they  would  give  out  lateral  growths, 
although  ,-  ^he  flowers  are  not  equal  to  those 
on  the  strong  wood  of  the  previous  summer. 
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GE8NERA8. 

Miht  gesneraceons  plants  are  of  great  value 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  a 
warmer  structure  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
and  while  some  are  very  popular  others  are 
rarely  met  with.  Of  those  generally  cultivated, 
the  Gloxinia  must  bo  placed  first,  the  blossoms 
being  largo,  showy,  and  of  various  colours  and 
markings.  Achimenes,  too,  that  flower  through¬ 
out  the  summer  are  easily  grown  and  remark¬ 
ably  showy,  while  the  <|uaintly  -  marked 
blossoms  of  the  Tydicu  may  bo  hail  during  the 
winter.  Gosneras  of  that  section,  which  is  now 
often  included  in  the  genus  Ntegelia,  are  all 
very  pretty,  the  form  heroin  illustrated 
(amabiiis)  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  several 
varieties.  The  flowers,  which  aro  of  different 
shades  of  white,  yellow,  and  pink,  aro  borne 
throughout  the  summer  months.  The  pretty, 
velvety  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  also  another 


WATERING  POT  PLANTS. 

To  keep  plants  in  a  healthy  condition  watering 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  winter,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  give  artificial  heat,  it  requires 
additional  care.  Many  plants  will  take  even 
more  water  than  during  the  summer.  This,  of 
course,  applios  to  those  grown  indoors  where 
shading  is  used  in  summer  and  little  or  no  fire- 
heat  given.  At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
plants  are  liable  to  got  dry  beneath  whilo  the 
surface  may  appear  moist,  particularly  where 
plants  stand  on  stages  where  the  heat  is  beneath, 
and  when  onco  they  get  very  dry  at  the  bottom 
the  best  way  is  to  dip  the  puts,  bo  that  the  soil 
may  bo  thoroughly  moistened  through.  With 
some  soils  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
water  to  pass  through  from  the  surface  when 
onco  it  gets  very  dry.  Plants  such  as  Heaths, 
Arnicas,  etc.,  that  are  potted  firmly  in  poat  arc 


(leaner*  amaliilia. 


notable  feature  of  the  Gosneras.  Their  cultural 
requirements  may  bo  briefly  summed  up  thus  : 
After  their  flowering  season  is  over  they  perfect 
their  growth  and  then  go  to  rest,  at  which 
period  scarcely  any  water  should  bo  given. 
Then  on  the  return  of  spring  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  curious  under¬ 
ground  rhizomes  or  tubers  picked  out  of  the  old 
soil.  A  very  suitable  compost  for  them  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  silver-sand  and  well- 
decayed  manure.  In  pottiug,  the  upper  part  of 
the  tuber  should  be  just  covered  witli  the  soil, 
which  musi  be  kept  slightly  moist  till  growth 
recommences.  These  Gesneras  are  much 
benefited  by  being  started  in  the  temperature 
of  an  intermediate-house,  but  in  the  summer 
they  will  succeed  in  the  greenhouse.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  their  underground  rhizomes, 
which  aro  freely  produced.  Seed,  too,  germi¬ 
nates  quickly,  and  if  sown  in  heat  earlU'ttsthe 
yea^the  young  P^jg^e^"' M' 


difficult  to  wet  through,  excopt  by  dipping,  if 
they  once  got  very  dry. 

Many  Ferns  aro  very  deceiving  with  regard 
to  taking  up  water.  Adiantum  Farleyense,  if 
healthy,  will  take  up  a  quantity  of  water, 

I  ami  if  not  woll  looked  after  it  will 
|  suffer  before  it  is  noticed,  for  it  is  the  under 
|  fronds  which  go  first.  Plants  that  are  in  an 
unhealthy  statu  it  is  better  to  keep  a  little  on 
;  the  dry  sido  than  otherwise,  but  with  vigorous, 
j  healthy  plants  there  will  be  little  fear  of  over- 
i  watering  undor  ordinary  treatment. 

Palms  ami  other  subjects  where  the  syringe 
is  used  freely  will  not  be  so  liable  to  get  too 
dry,  but  oven  those  plants  may  bo  found  quite 
dry  beneath  when  the  surface  is  moist,  and 
those  standing  nearest  the  pipes  sometimes  do 
not  get  so  much  water  from  the  syringing  as 
those  where  they  do  not  dry  so  quickly.  Palms, 
like  Ferns,  often  get  over- watered,  especially 
when  standing  on  a  moist  bottom,  but  in  the 
‘  ire  much  heat  is  givon  they  ma 
e  water  than  during  the  su 


During  the  winter  months  it  is  ono  of  the 
most  important  points  in  plant  culture  to  keep 
the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  careful  attention  to  watering. 
Over-watering  will  sour  the  soil,  whilo  the 
other  extreme  will  cripple  the  roots.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  give  careful  attention  to 
watering,  and  this  will  onsuro  the  plants  being 
in  a  condition  which  will  cause  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  when  the  season  comes  round 
for  making  a  start.  Much  time  is  ofton  lost  in 
the  spring  through  plants  having  been  neglected 
during  the  winter. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Crassula  lactea  — This  winter-flowering 
succulent  is  not  nearly  so  largely  grown  for 
warm  greenhouse  decoration  as  it  deserves.  1 1 
is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil,  as  any  ordinary 
potting  compost  suits  it,  provided  thoro  is  an 
ample  supply  of  coarse  sand  mixed  with  it  to 
make  it  porous.  •  Cuttings  struck  early  in  the 
spring  and  grown  on  during  the  summer  months, 
and  afterwards  woll  ripened  up  in  a  frame, 
flower  well  the  following  winter.  The  plants, 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  come  in  extremely  useful 
in  the  winter  season  both  for  room  and  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  when  their  pretty  spikes 
of  white  flowers  at  once  arrest  attention. 

Oestrum  aurantlacum.  —  Though 
scarcely  coming  under  the  designation  of 
climber,  this  distinct  and  pretty  coloured 
flowering  plant  is  useful  in  the  warm  green¬ 
house  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Tho  golden- 
orange  colour  of  tho  flowers — a  shade  ot  colour 
rarely  seen,  in  fact — is  quite  distinct.  The 
plants,  however,  require  to  be  of  a  good  ago 
before  flowering  freely,  and  when  this  occurs 
but  little  pruning  will  be  necessary.  A  mix¬ 
ture  largely  of  peat,  with  a  fourth  part  good 
loam,  and  some  brick-rubble  freely  added  together 
with  sand,  will  suit  it  well.  Careful  watering, 
too,  is  very  necessary,  as  an  overdoso  or  a  wet 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  root  is  often  attended 
with  injury.  If  planted  out,  but  little  water 
will  be  required  ot  this  season. 

*  Propagation  of  Cannas  (Ha*dn.>t 
Creagh J.  — To  obtain  a  stock  of  these  one  must 
have  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  clumps  that 
flowered  last  summer  should  be  lifted  intact 
in  autumn  Wore  any  very  severe  frost  appear1 , 
and  placed  in  any  shed  or  greenhouse  that  is 
frost-proof.  The  soil  adhering  to  tho  roots  will 
bo  sutlioient  for  the  requirements  of  the  clump 
until  early  in  February.  Tho  tops  are  then  cut 
away  and  the  plant  divided  into  small  portions, 
each  one  Having  a  crown,  and,  of  course,  some 
roots.  A  large  clump  of  a  (Janna  will  part  up 
into  about  a  dozen  small  crowns,  each  ot  which 
will  make  a  plant  either  for  pots  or  outside 
heels.  After  division  place  tho  divided  portions 
into  boxes  with  a  little  soil  between  each  and 
place  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Keo|>  them  on  tl  o 
dry  side  at  the  root  for  a  time,  but  syringe  their 
tops  daily  with  tepid  water.  When  now  growth 
appears  pot  off  each  divided  portion  into  a 
5-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  old  cow- manure,  or  that  from  a  spei  t 
Mushroom-bed,  and  just  a  little  sand.  Fcr 
planting  out,  tho  best  results  follow  if  tl  e 
plants  are  patted  off  singly,  although  many 
gardeners  use  boxes  for  this  purpose,  placing 
several  plants  in  a  box.  When  the  leaves  are 
about  as  largo  as  ono’s  hand  remove-  tho  plan's 
to  a  cooler  greenhouse  and  finally  to  a  cold  j  it 
those  intended  for  planting  out  at  the  end  cf 
May.  For  pots,  Cannas  should  he  rather 
confined  at  trie  root,  but  frequent  doses  if 
liquid  manure  and  also  mulching  on  tho  surface 
aro  advisable.  They  make  handsome  winter- 
flowering  plants,  and  by  alternating  the  resting 
poriod  may  be  had  in  bloom  the  best  part  of  a 
year.  Oae  cannot  well  give  Cannas  too 
generous  treatment  when  grown  outdoors. 
The  ground  should  bs  well  trenched  and  come 
good  cow  or  pig-manure  incorporated.  Alter 
planting,  mulch  with  short-manure  or  leaf- 
mould  auil  aff  rd  water  at  least  once  a  week. 
As  the  leaves  develop,  good  soakings  of  water 
should  be  given  twice  a  week  if  dry.  Do  net 
allow  the  seed  to  form,  but  ns  soon  as  ono  spike 
has  finished  blooming  remove  it.  If  the  clumps 
are  carefully  lifted  in  September  and  placed  in 
t.fwith  Cocoa-nut-fibre  between  the 
roots', '  tney  will  continue  to  give  spikes  of 
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ORCHIDS. 


Orchid  notes.— Would  you  kindly  Cell  me  the  names 
of  che  enclosed  Orchids  and  what  cultivation  they  each 
require?— w.  E  T. 

[The  Orchids  enclosed  are  :  No  1,  Cielogyne 
Cristata  ;  No.  2,  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  No.  3,  one 
of  the  South  American  SlipDer  plants  (Selenipe- 
dium).  The  variety  would  no  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  without  seeing  a  flower.  If  you  will 
k'ndlv  send  a  bloom  later  we  will  name  it  for 
you.  The  cultural  requirements  of  No.  1  nro 
by  no  means  difficult.  It  does  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  in  which  the  winter  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  50  degs.  It  will  also  do 
well  in  the  warmer  divisions,  but  in  all  cases 
must  l>e  placed  in  a  position  well  up  to  the  light. 
During  growth  ana  through  the  hot  summer 
months  the  plants  require  an  abundant  Bupply 
of  moisturd  at  the  roots.  In  the  autumn  and 
ea-ly  winter,  when  growth  is  complete,  and 
while  in  a  dormant  state,  only,  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  required  to  retain  the  bulbs  in  a 
plump  condition.  The  potting  is  best  done 
immediately  after  the  plants  have  flowered  in 


peat,  ample  drainage  being  given.  Pot  in  the 
spring.  No.  3  may  be  grown  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  section  of  the  Cypripediums,  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  55  degs.  in 
winter.  The  plants  require  a  very  moist  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  rootB 
during  the  active  stage  of  growth.  They  are 
best  grown  in  pots  filled  two-thirds  their  depth 
with  clean,  broken  crocks.  Repotting  should 
be  done  in  the  spring,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum, 
adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  to 
retain  an  open  and  porous  condition  of  the 
potting  compost.  When  watering  or  dipping 
any  of  the  above  it  is  advisable  to  have  rain¬ 
water,  which  will  greatly  assist  in  retaining  the 
potting  compost  in  a  desirable  condition.] 

ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

Tins  highly-decorative  plant,  introduced  by 
Robert  Fortune  in  IS  15,  though  at  first  attract¬ 


Azalea  mollis. 


favourably  with  that,  too  often  followed,  of 
dotting  single  plants  indiscriminately  about  the 
bed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
individual  tints,  a  method,  or  rather  want  oi 
method,  that  results  in  a  patchy  and  poor 
appearance  in  place  of  the  sense  of  restfulnese 
produced  by  broad  colour- masses,  whore  hues 
melt  insensibly  through  allied  tints  from  the 
brightest  to  the  faintest  note  of  colour.  Bnu- 
tiful  as  are  these  Azaleas  when  at  the  zenith  of 
their  floral  display,  they  afford  us  in  the 
autumnal  months  a  second  season  of  comeliness 
in  the  varied  hues  assumed  by  their  foliage, 
which  furnishes  a  soft  colour  -  harmony  in 
graduated  shades  of  yellow,  bronze,  maroon, 
and  purple.  In  addition  to  their  beauty  the 
flowers  of  Azalea  mollis  have  the  gift  of 
fragrance. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Azalea  is  impossible  except  in  a 
peaty  soil,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for 
in  sandy  loam  they  exhibit  equal  vigour,  and 
in  any  staple  but  a  heavy  clay  or  soils  contain¬ 
ing  lime  or  chalk  they  may  be  planted  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Although  by  many 
Azaleas  are  reckoned  as  rabbit-proof  shrubs, 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  this  respect, 
as  cases  sometimes  occur  when  plantations  are 
destroyed  by  these  enemies  of  the  gardener. 
A.  mollis  is  readily  raised  from  home-saved  seed 
and  comes  into  bloom  at  an  early  date.  In  fact, 
I  have  known  a  case  where  a  seedling  flowered 
within  a  year  from  the  seed  being  sown. 

In  forcing  Azalea  mollis  for  early  bloom  the 
pots  may  be  placed  in  heat  in  January.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded  or  been  cut  the 
plants  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  their 
growth,  and  should  afterwards  be  gradually 
hardened  off.  In  June  they  may  lie  placed  in 
the  open  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  Coooa-nut-fibre,  the 
rims  of  the  pots  being  covered  to  a  depth  of 
3  inches,  by  which  means  the  roots  are  kept 
cool  through  the  summer.  S.  W.  F. 

Hellebores  as  cut  flowers.— A  delight¬ 
ful  flower  for  cutting  at  this  time  is  the 
Christmas  Rose,  anil  the  liest  leafage  to  use 
with  it  is  that  of  the  Mahonia,  the  rich  bronzy 
chocolate  colour  bringing  out  the  clear  white¬ 
ness  of  the  Hellebore.  It  would  be  better  if 
loss  reliance  were  sometimes  placed  upon  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern — useful,  of  course,  but  not  essential, 
as  such  things  as  the  Mahonia  in  the  case  of 
Christmas  Roses  anil  many  other  flowers  give 
a  splendid  contrast  or  association  of  colours. 
Used  with  Marie  Louise  Violots,  an  effect  im¬ 
possible  with  Fern  fronds  is  got. 

Plumbago  oapensla  alba.  —  Pleasing 
as  is  the  blue  form  of  the  above  popular 
plant,  this  is  very  chaste  and  beautiful 
also,  (liven  more  or  less  freedom  and  a  not 
too  groat  root  run,  this  white  form  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  hail  in  fair  quantity  over  a  long 
season,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  carry  its 
(lowering  on  into  the  winter  months  a  variety 
of  plants  in  pots  will  often  meet  the  wants  of 
the  case.  Warm  greenhouse  treatment  suits  it 
best,  and  if  only  a  few  trusses  are  forthcoming, 
these  will  be  welcome  and  of  much  valuo. 


I 
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the  early  spring.  The  pots  or  pans  used  must 
bo  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  compost  should 
consist  of  neat  two  parts  to  ono  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  the  latter  chopped  moderately  lino.  The 
in  iterial  should  be  prossod  firmly  and  slightly 
mounding  to  the  centre.  No.  2  requires  a  tem¬ 
perature  such  as  that  procurable  in  an  ordinary 
stove,  in  which  the  atmospheric  moisture  is 
abundant.  During  the  summer  months,  which 
is  the  active  season  of  growth,  cooler  conditions 
f  hould  be  afforded,  and  less  moisture  at  the  roots 
will  be  required.  Assoon  as  the  plants  showsigns 
of  ripening  their  growth  and  discarding  the  older 
foliage  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and 
more  airy  position,  such  as  a  vinery,  in  which 
the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  Vines.  Only 
sufficient  moisture  will  then  be  required  to  retain 
a  plump  condition  of  tho  pseudo-bulbs.  Dan- 
drobiums  require  an  abundance  of  light  at  all 
seasons,  and  need  only  bo  protected  from  tho 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  during  the  summer.  They  do 
well  in  a  vinery  suspended  from  /dlifc  ’wires 
throughout  the  yqar,  ,  j  {pf>tt i i(k  zjiwnlr  st 

should  be  two  parts  Sphagnum  Mo? 


ing  but  little  attention,  has,  owing  to  the 
persistent  and  eminently-successful  efforts  made 
during  the  past  years  to  improve  it  by  hybridi¬ 
sation,  firmly  established  itself  as  a  general 
favourite  for  outdoor  effects,  while  as  a  pot- 
plant  it  is  invaluable  for  the  production  of 
early  bloom.  Tho  accompanying  representation 
of  a  spray  of  cut  flowers  indicates  the  individual 
beauty  of  the  blossoms,  while  no  more  exquisite 
colour-scheme  can  be  imagined  than  that 
afforded  by  a  thoughtfully-arranged  plantation 
in  the  open  air  in  the  days  when  spring 
imperceptibly  merges  into  summor.  The  effect 
of  such  a  plantation  may  at  that  season  of  the 
year  be  studied  bv  all  who  care  to  visit  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kow.  These  Azaleas  provide 
a  wide  rango  of  colour  varying  from  vivid 
scarlet  through  orange-red.  orange,  salmon, 
saffron,  and  palest  sulphur,  to  pure  white,  and 
in  grouping  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  so 
that  a  gradation  of  colours  rather  than  direct 
contrasts  may  be  obtained,  ns  by  so  doing  an 
'  |ly  more  satisfying  picture  will  bc( 
id  to  the  artistic  eye 
ft’^'especially,  this  system 


Euphorbia  fulgens  (E.  jacquiniifllnra). 
— Fow  of  the  more  tropical -flowering  plants  of 
mid-winter  aie  more  serviceable  than  this,  and 
very  few  so  attractive.  The  large,  handsome 
sprays  are,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  when  tho 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  develop  long  arch¬ 
ing  racemes  of  floral  bracts.  The  flowers  aim 
last  well  when  grown  moderately  cool.  It  is  » 
good  plan  to  plant  four  or  six  rooted  cuttings 
of  equal  strength  in  a  fl  inch  pot  and  grow  with¬ 
out  stopping.  In  this  way  long  racemes  are 
secured  and  an  effect  not  readily  surpassed. 

Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees. -Hr*  offer  each  week  a  ropy  of  the.  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  for  the. 
I, ext  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  it*  content *, 
indoor*  or  outdoor*,  *ent  to  u*  in  any  one.  week. 

Moreover,  to  the  /tender  of  the  greatest  man! ter 
of  the  said  photograph*  accepted  by  the  Editor 
anti  reproduced  in  the,  paper  during  the  current 
quarter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guinea *  will 
he  given. 

$his:4ysek  the  winner  is  Miss  A.  E.  Cummings, 
'hosier,  for  Ncilla  verna 
)Bkyl  Anglesea. 
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PERNS. 

THE  OUTDOOR  FfiRNERV. 

Those  who  have  an  outdoor  fernery  may  be 
interested  to  hear  my  experience  as  regards 
hardy  Ferns.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  one  border  that  remains 
beautiful  in  Bpite  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
Fern-bank  against  the  Ivied  wall  is  looking 
almost  as  well  now  as  when  the  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  in  early  summer.  The 
undergrowth  of  Oak  Fern, Beech,  and  limestone 
Polypody  is  gone,  it  is  true,  and  some  of  the 
Lady  Fern  is  yellowing,  but  the  Hart’s-tongues 
look  greener  than  ever,  and  the  Male  Fern, 
Polystichums,  and  hardy  Polypodies  are  still 
nourishing,  some  of  them  growing  from  a 
centre,  like  gigantic  shuttlecocks.  ThoOsmunda, 
my  special  pride,  is  now  a  good  wholesome 
brown,  I  own,  ami  even  a  little  withered,  but  I 
consider  that  picturesque.  In  its  goldon-yellow 
stage  it  is  really  beautiful.  I  shall  cut  away 
no  fronds  of  any  of  the  Ferns,  but  spread  some 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  over  the  crowns,  where 
much  summer  watering  has  somewhat  bared 
them,  and  unless  unusually  severe  frosts  should 
come  I  hope  to  keep  this  border  in  good  looks 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  F.  A.  B. 

The  B'tiron,  Surbiton,  Surrri/,  Dec.  .1,  I'.uiQ. 


so  as  to  secure  a  good  amount  of  fresh  soil  there 
I  as  well  as  around  the  sides.  A  fair  reduction 
of  the  old  balls  would  be  about  an  inch  or  a 
little  more  all  round,  rather  more  at  the 
)  bottom.  If  the  plants  are  weakly,  then  reduce 
rather  more  and  repot  into  smaller  pots.  Or 
again,  the  plants,  it  very  old  ones,  will  have 
possibly  become  dead  in  the  centre.  If  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  be  better  to  make  throe  or 
four  smaller  plants  out  of  one  than  to  attempt 
to  restore  such  a  plant  to  a  satisfactory  and 
healthy  state.  These  division*  will  in  course  of 
time  again  make  good  growth.  When  repot¬ 
ting,  it  is  always  advisablo  to  allow  sufficient 
room  on  the  surface  for  a  light  top-dressing,  the 
finer  portions  of  the  soil  being  dusted  over  the 
crowns  with  a  little  more  sand  added  to  it.  In 
potting,  take  care  to  press  the  new  soil  down 
quite  firmly  with  a  potting  stick.  Plants  that 
are  potted  firmly  make  far  better  growth,  the 
fronds  lasting  longer  in  good  condition. 

Tho  old  notion  of  using  peat  for  this  and 
many  other  Ferns  has  been  exploded  for  some 
years.  If  this  Adinntum  be  grown  in  pent,  the 
fronds  will,  it  is  true,  lie  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
green  and  relatively  larger  in  pinTne  also.  Such 
growth,  however,  is  not  of  so  enduring  a  char¬ 
acter.  Plants  grown  in  peat  will  not  bear  so 
much  exposure  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  nor  will 
they  remain  in  good  condition  so  long  in  the 


V  SMALL  IMPROVF.MFJXTS. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  have  tho  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  large  improvements  each  year 
in  our  gardens,  some  from  want  of  space  or  an 
al rea<ly  perfectly  plauned  garden,  others  from 
lack  of  knowledge  how  to  make  thorn  or  on 
account  of  the  expense.  But  I  think  overyone 
can  greatly  improve  his  or  her  garden  every 
year  by  the  determination  to  have  no  dull  spots. 
In  their  season,  once  a  year  at  least,  by  a  little 
thought  and  care  the  gloomiest  corners  can  be 
brightened  and  become  a  pleasure.  Most  people 
take  great  trouble  over  summer  effects,  but  I 
would  urge  them  to  go  round  now  and  seo  what 
bit  of  dull  wall  they  can  brighten  with  tho 
common  yellow  Jasmine  or  variegated  Ivies 
(Hedera  madeirensis  colours  I  test  on  a  north  or 
east  wall),  what  dark  parts  of  the  shrubbery 
edges  can  be  brightened  with  golden'  Privet 
bushes,  and  how  some  golden  Box  bushes, 
golden  Hollies,  and  the  Kuonymus  radicans 
(planted  with  thought  and  the  idea  of  brighten! 
ing  dull  places)  would  lighten  up  what  19  called 
the  “dull  season,-’  and  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  summer  show.  Above  all,  let  them 
plant  a  piece  of  the  inevitable  north  or  east, 
border  that  exists  in  every  garden  with  a 
collection  of  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  and 
transform  it  with  lovely  (lowers  so  useful  in 


REPOTTING  LARGE  SPECIMENS  OF 
ADIANTUM  CUNFATUM. 

I  \v  ,hii  to  repot  some  larni-  plant*  of  Adiantum  cuneatmn 
no  o»  to  have  them  in  good  condition  through  the  summer 
months.  Will  it  injure  them  to  reduce  the  ball  and  pot  in 
the  same  sized  pot  I  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  best  soil  for  the  same,  also  temperature?— 8. 

[Repotting  largo  plants  of  this  Adiantum 
entirely  depends  upon  tho  present  condition  of 
each  plant.  If  tho  plants  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  they  have  been  repotted  within  tho 
last  two  or  three  yoars  in  good  soil,  it  will  be 
far  better  to  let  them  alone  and  depend  upon 
liberal  treatment  when  growth  becomes  aotive. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  bo  frequently  disturbing 
this  Fern  at  the  root  so  as  to  cause  any  check. 
If  your  plants  arc  in  bad  condition,  then  repot 
by  all  means  as  soon  as  the  growth  appears  to 
be  on  the  movo.  It  will  not  injure  them  to 
reduce  the  ball  and  again  use  the  same  sized 
pots  (clean  ones,  of  course),  provided  there  are 
not  many  fronds  upon  the  plants  to  sustain.  On 
the  contrary,  if  thore  is  a  large  numbor  it  would 
weaken  them  to  reduce  the  roots.  This  can, 
however,  be  overcome  by  greatly  reducing  the 
fronds,  thinning  out  three- fourths  of  them  if 
needful,  or  if  there  are  none  in  good  condition, 
then  cut  them  all  off.  When  performing  this 
work  cut  away  tho  soil  with  an  old  knife  rather 
than  use  a  pointed  stick,  which  only  toars  the 
roots  and  leaves  some  behind  that  will  die.  1 
The  bottoms  of  the  balls  should  also  be  cutaway 
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same  pots.  The  best  soil  to  use  is  fibrous  loam. 
For  young  plants  some  finely-sifted  soil  addod 
to  the  loam  would  ho  an  assistance. 

After  tho  plants  are  potted  they  should  bo 
givon  a  few  degrees  more  heat,  but  a  too  moist 
atmosphere  should  be  guarded  against,  whilst 
but  very  little  shading  should  be  used.  The 
plants  should  likewiso  be  kept  as  close  to  tho 
class  as  possible,  nothing  in  the  way  of  over¬ 
hanging  foliage  being  allowed.  After  potting, 
an  ordinary  stove  with  a  temporaturo  of  from 
00  degs.  to  6."  dogs,  at  night,  rising  proportion¬ 
ately  during  tho  day  III  degs.  or  l.'i  decs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  would  be  a  good  place  for 
largo  plants.  They  must  not,  however,  roniain 
there,  for  as  soon  as  the  growth  was  dense 
there  would  be  a  disposition  to  damp  off. 
When  the  first  crop  of  fronds  is  nearly  fully 
developed,  the  plants  should  have  a  position 
with  a  little  more  ventilation.  We  like  to  see 
the  young  frondB  when  pushing  up  assume  a 
rosy  hue — bronzy,  perhaps,  some  would  term 
it  ;  this  denoting  a  healthy  state  of  things. 
When  the  first  growth  is  hardened,  the  plants 
should  be  able  to  endure  a  temperature  no 
higher  than  that  already  given,  but  with  light 
and  air.  The  plants  should  be  turned  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  whilst  to  preserve  the  fronds  in  good 
shape  as  they  push  up,  the  older  ones  should 
be  carefully  drawn  outwards,  this  making  the 
plants  appoar  larger  also.  The  syringe  should 
never  be  used  upon  the  plants  at  any  time.] 
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the  house.  Then  liavo  they  a  Grass  bank  that 
gets  quite  bare  in  summer  in  places,  and  is 
almost  too  steep  to  keep  well  clipped  where  the 
Grass  will  grow  ?  I  have  seen  many  suoh  in 
gardens.  riant  it  all  ovor  with  common 
Arabia,  and  the  result  will  be  a  mass  of  snow- 
white  in  the  spring,  and  a  regular  mass  of  green 
covering  for  tho  rest  of  the  year,  a  delight 
instead  of  an  eyesore.  Under  trees  (except 
Cedar)  where  the  branches  come  low  down  and 
the  Grass  will  not  grow,  plant  Winter  Aconite 
in  thousands,  and  here  you  will  have  a  yellow 
feast  for  the  eyes  until  other  flowers  are  out 
and  your  attention  is  taken  to  something  else. 
A  raised  bank  booked  by  a  hedge  or  anything 
of  that  sort  is  quite  transformed  if  thickly 
planted  with  common  Primroses. 

The  dullest  corner  on  which  the  sun  hardly 
ever  shines  will  be  inits  season  quite  beautiful  if 
planted  with  evergreen  Ferns  and  Snowdrops, 
and  some  of  the  Narcissi,  Alliums,  and  Omitho- 
galums.  The  smaller  the  garden  is  the  more  it 
ought  to  have  every  inch  of  ground  covered  to 
make  a  good  effect  and  to  be  of  interest.  Too 
often  people  say,  “  Oh  !  this  is  a  bit  of  ground 
that  won't  grow  anything— too  shady and 
nothing  is  done  to  improve  it,  whereas  Funkiap, 
most  sorts  of  Campanulas,  and  mounds  of 
variegated  Ivies  (either  tree  or  climbing  trained 
to  a  stake)  will  soon  transform  It  into  a  pretty 
bit.  I  am  not  writing  from  theory,  but  from 
what  I  have  done  in  my  own  garden  and  v  hat 

Original  from  ■'••••  .  - 
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others  have  liked  and  copied,  and  I  think  these 
few  hintB  may  induce  people  to  go  round  their 
gardens  with  the  idea  of  “  improving"  some  of 
the  dull,  dark  spots  now  in  them,  and  other  ideas 
will  come  to  them  as  they  plan.  But  let  them 
not  forget  to  try  in  a  shady  place  a  mass  of 
variegated  Periwinkle  (the  large-leaved  sort), 
with  quantities  of  Scilla  campanulata  planted 
between,  and  then  they  will  agree  with  me  that 
many  small  improvements  go  far  towards 
making  a  very  large  one. 

Hon.  Mbs.  R.  A.  Tennant. 

St.  Anne's  Manor ,  Sutton,  Loutjhboroiiyh. 

CLEMATISES. 

A  pj.a NT  that  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  climb, 
and  will  grow  in  many  situations  and  under 
different  conditions  as  to  soil  and  temperature, 
if  it  only  furnishes  a  leaf  covering  to  walls  and 
fences,  etc.,  is  not  without  its  admirers,  for 
many  people,  if  they  cannot  reside  in  the 
country,  can  at  least  try  and  make  their  town 
gardens  as  beautiful  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible,  and  the  walls  of  their  houses  look  fresh 
and  green.  When,  therefore,  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  so  many  to  have  walls,  verandahs,  and 
what  not,  covered  with  bloesoms,  as  well  as 
foliage,  one  thinks  of  the  plants  which  are 
likely  to  give  the  best  and  longest  show  of 
bloom.  Amongst  such  wo  remember  the 
Jasmines,  the  winter  and  summer  flowering 
sorts  ;  C'ydonia  japonica,  and,  later,  the  Tro- 
pteoluniB  ;  but  we  dismiss  them  for  something 
more  enduring  and  attractive.  It  is  many 
years  since  I  planted  my  first  Clematis,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  disconraged  now  some  of 
the  plants  are  becoming  old.  A  few  of  them 
are  of  the  Jackm&ni  family,  and  an  annual 
pruning  brings  plenty  of  (lowers,  always 
welcome  in  autumn.  From  the  time  when  I 
first  planted  them,  many  whom  I  know  have 
acknowledged  that  they  are  the  best  of  flowering 
climbers,  taking  them  all  round,  often  blooming 
where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  them,  and 
right  on  into  November.  It  is  happily,  how¬ 
ever,  not  merely  ns  autumn  flowers  we  know 
the  Clematises,  for  long  before  midsummer  I  have 
gathered  the  small  white  clustered  C.  montana. 
This  does  well  over  arches,  and  is  sometimes  to 
he  seen  side  by  side  with  Roses,  perhaps  a  Oloire 
de  Dijon  or  William  Allen  Richardson,  and 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  Rose  and 
Clematis  are  in  flower  together,  one  could 
tcarcely  choose  a  couple  of  climbers  so  beautiful 
in  the  early  summer. 

In  Clematises  we  have  plants  that  will  not 
only  make  walls  pretty,  but  may  be  used  with 
muoh  advantage  in  flower-beds.  Though  many 
may  be  employed  for  different  kinds  of  work 
out-of-doors  they  vary  in  the  treatment  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  be  successful  with  them  one  should, 
before  planting,  study  their  needs.  The  Jack- 
mani  group,  which  is  the  most  popular,  is  the 
hardiest,  and  to  do  them  justice  they  should 
be  cut  back  every  autumn,  as  it  is  on  tho  new 
growth  that  flowers  are  borne.  To  let  the 
plants  go  on  for  years  without  this  pruning  iB 
to  have  the  walls  covered  with  a  number  of 
weakly  shoots  that  are  only  capablo  of  carrying 
small,  insignificant  flowers,  but  wlion  plants  aro 
cut  I >ack  annually,  the  shoots  subsequently 
mode  are  stronger  and  blooms  are  of  better 
quality.  In  the  .lockmani  group  are  some  with 
bright  colours  and  free  flowering.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  best : — 

Jack  Kami  hitkrba,  deep  violet-purple,  flowers  larve,  pro¬ 
duced  III  dense  innaae*  ;  an  advance  on  Jackmanl. 
MAuviricA,  rrddlsh-purple. 

Ms*.  K.  Andre,  deep  red,  Dowers  as  lar«e  as  Jackman! 

aud  as  freely  produced. 

Ki.avsiila,  white,  sweet-scented. 
l.ii.AiiMA  tlokirinda,  pale  lilac. 

Star  or  India,  violet-purple,  with  red  liars,  very  effective, 
Under  the  group  known  as  lanuginosa,  which 
does  not  need  cutting  back  to  the  same  extent 
us  Jackmani,  a  moderate  trimming  and  thinning 
of  shoots  being  all  that  is  wanted.  They  bloom 
from  June  until  September  or  October,  and 
provide  many  lovely  varieties,  as  the  list  here 
given  shows  :  — 

i srERATRlcs  Eioknie,  pure  white,  large  and  most 
attractive. 

Lady  O.  Nr.vu.LR,  pale  pink,  mauve  bars. 
tlRAND  Drciresn,  white,  suffused  with  rose. 

ANDBRSoNi  Hrnrti,  cream,  large  blooms,  free,  a  charming 
sort  for  walls. 

I.a  Kranci,  violet-purple,  anthers  dark. 

Sr.NSATtoN,  mauve. 

I'RINCRSH  or  Walks,  l.lnlsh-mauve, 

Mari*  I.keirvre,  bright  mauve,  dark  bars 
lawwiNiAXA,  rosy-purple,  with  deep  pnrj/e  vein 
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Other  groups  that  are  mostly  hardy  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  are  the  montana  and  patens. 
In  the  former  we  have  that  most  beautiful  of 
greenhouse  flowering  sorts,  indivisa  lobata  and 
montana,  whose  white  blossoms  appear  so  early 
out-of-doors.  The  patens  group  is  larger,  and 
from  it  one  may  select  a  choice  and  interesting 
variety  :  — 

Marcel  Moser,  grey,  pink  bars. 

Nelli*  Moser,  blush,  deep  red  bars. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolselky,  pale  blue,  purple  bars. 

Miss  Bateman,  white,  deep  red  anthers. 

The  Queen,  mauve,  large  and  fine. 

From  collections  like  these,  which  are  only  a 
part  of  a  family  that  are  of  great  value  as 
flowering  creepers,  we  may  choose  for  our 
gardens  some  that  will  bring  us  blossoms  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  planting  may  be  done 
at  once.  After  marking  out  a  place  for' them, 
remove  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  .‘1  feet,  place  a 
layer  of  potsherds  or  pieces  of  brick  on  the 
bottom,  and  fill  in  with  now  loam  and  rotten 
manure.  In  this  Clematises  will  grow  and 
soon  run  up  a  wall,  but  to  buy  plants  and 
put  them  in  a  place  where  the  soil  is  poor 
and  drainage  is  not  looked  to  is  to  handicap 
them  from  the  commencement.  Given  a  good 
8 tart  it  is  rarely  they  fail,  no  matter  where  the 
place  is,  so  long  as  it  is  sunny.  Plant  any  time 
when  the  weather  admits  of  the  work  being 
done,  but  plant  well  and  so  guarantee  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  For  beds  Clematises  are  far  from 
being  generally  used,  but  for  raised  beds  they 
are  most  fascinating.  Lkaiii'knt. 


AURICULAS  OUTDOORS. 

There  are  many  bonier  Auriculas  that  always 
must  be  ineffective,  because  their  loose  flowers 
are  of  a  dull,  unattractive  hue.  All  suoh 
should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  they  are  retained 
because  Auriculas  cannot  be  induced  to  gtow 
and  flower  freely  in  a  few  months ;  sometimes 
they  do  not  bloom  the  first  year,  many  are  such 
slow  gmwers.  All  the  same,  none  of  these  slow 
ones  should  be  rejected,  os  they  are  very 
likely,  so  far  as  qua'ity  of  flower  is  concerned, 
to  be  the  beet.  It  would  indeed  prove  a  boon 
did  someone  set  himself  to  raiBe  a  race  of  fine 
richly-coloured  bonier  varieties.  These  should 
all  be  of  the  alpine  breed,  for  formB  with  meal 
either  on  foliage  or  flower  soon  become  dis¬ 
figured  in  the  open,  pretty  os  they  may  be 
under  gloss.  They  should  also  be  fairly  robust, 
have  stout  erect  stems,  and  produce  good  heads 
of  bloom  of  some  striking  colour.  If  out  of 
a  big  lot  of  seedlings  thoro  lie  but  one  plant  that 
seems  to  give  form,  stiffness,  and  colour  of 
flowers  in  a  specially  desirable  way,  it  is  a  good 
plan  where  practicable  to  have  such  a  plant 
protected  by  some  covering  raised  over  it,  such 
as  a  small  handlight  top  or  other  shelter,  which 
will  save  the  flowers  from  heavy  rains,  whilst 
ample  air  circulates  around  them.  Such  pro¬ 
tection  is  advised  only  in  the  caso  of  selected 

Slants  for  seeding.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
owering  plants  it  is  far  wiser  to  let  them  rough 
it.  All  the  samo,  it  is  well  to  spread  about 
Auricula  plants  ere  they  bloom  either  old 
decayed  manure  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  not 
only  because  such  a  mulch  will  be  helpful,  but 
also  because  it  will  check  the  Bplashing  with 
dirt  such  low-growing  plants  suffer  from  during 
heavy  rains.  When  so  much  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  strains  of  bonier  Polyanthuses,  and 
even  to  get  them  into  colours — white,  sulphur, 
yellow,  red,  lilac,  purple,  and  crimson,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  much  may  not 
lie  done  for  the  Auricula. 


crowns  at  once  dibbled  into  fresh  ground. 
Three  or  five  of  these  crowns,  whilst  giving 
little  bloom  the  first  year,  yet  make  capital 
clumps  the  following  spring.  It  is  just  at  the 
flowering  season  when  fresh  roots  are  emitted, 
hence  growth  follows  immediately  the  planting 
is  done.  Of  the  three  most  popular  members  of 
the  garden  Primula,  the  Primrose  blooms  first, 
in  March  and  April ;  the  Polyanthus  follows, 
during  April  and  May  ;  and  the  Auricula  comes 
later,  in  May  and  June.  Of  course,  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  spring.  An 
ordinary  season  when  the  weather  is  open  and 
normal  allows  the  Auricula  in  the  open  ground 
to  show  its  pretty  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  and  boxes  at 
once  under  glass,  and  there  will  result  some 
hundreds  of  plants  to  dibble  out  in  the  month 
of  June.  A. 

SOME  HARDY  WHITE  FLOWER8. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  many  of  the  hardy 
white  flowers  and  their  use  in  many  different 
ways  in  a  cut  state  are  undeniable.  Achillea 
ptarmica  The  Pearl  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  type,  the  bloom-stalks  being  much  longer 
and  the  individual  flowers  much  liner.  It  can 
be  increased  as  readily  as  the  older  and  better 
known  variety  by  root  division  or  cuttings. 
Neither  in  nor  outdoors  can  there  be  found  a 
lovelier  flower  than  the  white  form  of  Spine* 
palmata.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  some  of  the 
other  varieties  belonging  to  this  particular  grou  p 
of  Spim-as,  and  when  broken  up  for  division, 
may  be  given  a  place  on  a  well-prepared  nursery 
bonier  for  a  season  before  it  is  transferred  to 
permanent  quarters.  Long  stalks  of  the  double 
white  Poach- leaved  Campanula  aro  always  in 
great  request  for  trumpet  vases.  Anyone  seeing 
for  the  first  time  well-grown  individual  flower* 
that  have  been  nipped  from  the  stalk  for  button¬ 
holes  (for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted), 
will  be  struck  with  their  purity  of  colour  and 
fine  substance.  It  may  be  increased  readily  by 
division,  and  though  "by  no  means  difficult  In 
grow,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  deeply-dug,  well- 
pulverised  soil.  Individual  flowers  of  this  much 
resemble  a  large  pure  form  of  white  8tock,  and 
are  superior  to  the  latter  in  point  of  substance 
and  endurance,  although  lacking  the  scent. 
Nearly  the  same  r  emarks  apply  to  the  whit* 
form  of  Lathyrus  latifolius  (the  Everlasting)  as 
opposed  to  Sweet  Peas.  Did  anyone,  having  to 
furnish  plenty  of  white  flowers,  ever  have  too 
much  of  this  white  Everlasting  Pea  ?  I  fancy 
not ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  always  in  request,  and 
one  of  the  things  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  It  does  nut 
take  kindly  to  a  new  home,  although  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely  when  well  established. 
Plenty  of  white  flowers  were  wont  to  be  at  band 
in  the  Lily  season,  when  L.  candidum  was 
doing  well,  but  of  late  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
aho\^  good  blooms  or  clean,  healthy  foliage. 
Room  may  be  found  on  the  herbaceous  bordtr 
for  one  or  two  of  tho  best  white  Phloxes,  aliu 
(if  they  will  be  required  for  cutting)  a  few 
double  white  Pieoniea  and  Pyrethrums,  and  on 
tho  shrubbery  bonier  a  small  batch  of  Gypeo- 
phila  paniculato.  H. 


It  is  specially  a  feature  of  oxcellonce  in  the 
Auricula  that  it  is  so  hardy.  I  have  found 
plants  stand  several  years  and  become  large 
tufts  on  a  stiff  day  soil,  whilst  on  drier  soils, 
especially  those  of  a  light  peaty  nature,  the 
plants  will  endure  for  a  very  long  time.  Still, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of 
an  exceptionally  good  variety,  to  allow  it  to 
remain  long  untouched.  Whilst  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  a  hatch  of  plants  from  seed  every  year, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  keeping  others  over 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  When,  however,  any 
are  lifted  and  divided  for  increase,  the  best 
time  for  that  operation  is  at  the  end  of  March, 
then,  when  the  entire  clump  is  carefully  lifted 
and  shaken  free  of  soil,  oach  crown  or  shoot 
mid  be  removed.  Have  the  root  or  rhizome 
the  few  latest  roots  cut  away,  and  (Ire* 


I  should 

ogre 


Leaves  as  protection.— In  the  more 
distant  part  of  the  garden  where  there  are  bed* 
of  such  things  os  Tree- Peonies,  Tea  Rosts, 
Hydrangeas,  and  any  kind  of  shrub  usually 
considered  hardy,  hut  still  the  bettor  of  a  little 
protection  in  very  hard  weather,  leaves  form  a 
Handy  and  good  protective  material  that  may 
be  used  more  often.  Especially  is  this  the  ease 
when  there  are  semi-hardy  bulbous  or  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  associated  with  the  shrubs,  though 
in  this  case  the  leaves  cannot  be  quite  so  quickly 
placed.  In  very  exposed  positions  their  use  is 
hardly  to  be  advised,  as  they  are  apt  to  blow 
about  and  make  a  litter.  But  if  a  little  wire 
netting  is  not  objected  to,  this  may  be  placed 
around  the  beds  and  will  keep  all  tidy.  By 
their  decay  the  leaves  form  a  useful  plant  food, 
especially  suitable  to  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias,  and  other  peat-loving  subjects  when 
planted  on  soil  not  exactly  to  their  liking. 
Much  of  the  raking  and  cleaning  that  goes  on  in 
shrubberies  is  labour  in  vain,  and  might  be  done 
without  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  If  the 
leaves  anil  rubbilh  were  collected  and  mixed 
with  any  odds  and  ends  of  soil  or  manure,  and 
M£kiV|lap£ft&f  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  shrubs, 
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then  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  the  cleaning  up 
may  go  on,  but  to  be  constantly  taking  away  \ 
thfe  natural  protection  and  food  of  the  plants 
without  replacing  it  is  wrong. 


NARCISSUS  MME.  DE  GRAAFF  IN  TURF. 
This  illustration  may  serve  to  show  that  not 
only  the  free  and  common  kinds  of  our  modest 
spring  flower  may  be  grown  freely  in  the  turf 
of  pleasure-ground  or  orchard,  but  also  some 
of  the  newer  and  rarer  kinds.  The  bulbs  in 
this  case  had  been  three  years  in  the  turf 
undisturbed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  to  increase 
of  Miss  Willmott's  Narcissi  in  the  Grass— the 
most  extensive  and  interesting  of  collections 
of  good  kinds  ever  marie,  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  illustration  may  serve  to  show  the  very 
beautiful  effects  got  in  this  way,  though  even  a 
good  picture  could  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
that. 


whole,  what  these  pure  white  kinds  lack  in 
vigour  may  very  largely  be  made  up  to  them  in 
the  cultivation  they  receive. 

Crr.TiVATto.v. — In  their  cultivation  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fresh  soil  is  far  more 
congenial  than  is  usually  supposed — that  is,  the 
soil  of  a  meadow  that  has  been  a  year  at  least  in 
the  stack.  Such  a  soil  is  more  to  such  things 
as  Daffodils  than  all  the  manures.  Indeed,  it  is 
their  natural  food,  and  the  many  fibres  and 
small  roots  of  which  it  is  composed  constitute 
just  the  food  the  bulbs  require.  Most  manures 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  these  kinds,  and  to 
some  extent,  depending  on  the  mode  of  usage, 
they  are  fatal.  Those  of  a  fatty  nature  are 
especially  so.  Such  things,  therefore,  are  best 
avoided,  particularly  by  the  many  amateurs 
who  have  not  a  choice  of  manures  to  run  to, 
and  who  have  to  largely  rely  upon  what  iB  sent 
them  to  their  order.  The  money  spent  for 
manures  for  this  crop  may  well  be  invested  in  a 


tion  of  these  white  kinds  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
essential  that  for  a  short  season  each  year  the 
bulbs  should  be  lifted,  six  weeks  being  taken  as 
a  maximum,  dating  from  July  1st.  Thus 
treater),  there  still  remains  a  long  sea'on  for 
rooting,  which  is  a  great  gain.  Where  this  is 
supplemented  by  a  light  and  warm,  yet  deep 
soil,  there  is  every  hope  of  success.  The  chief 
difference  among  the  kinds  is  in  form  and  size,  as 
in  point  of  colour  the  varieties  are  but  slight. 
One  of  the  grandest  of  all — Mme.  de  Graaff— is 
given  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  As  it 
is  virtually  a  chance  seedling,  1  believe  it  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  raising  seedlings 
of  these  plants.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  vigorous 
as  well  as  noble  kind,  quite  the  queen  of  its  set. 
Of  the  older  sorts,  there_are  cernuus  in  several 
vaiieties,  albicans,  tortuosus,  and  in  more 
recent  times  have  been  added  W.  Goldring, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Exquisite,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Rebecca 


Narcissus  Mine,  de  Graaff  in  the  Grass  at  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


"  The  white-flowered  Tiumpet  D.iff'idils 
may  claim  to  he  the  fairest  of  thin  great  and 
popular  race  of  spring  flowers.  It  is  so  when 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  all  their  purity. 
It  is  such  whiteness  as  these  albino  forms 
possess  that  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm,  and 
which  all  cultivators  do  their  utmost  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  long  as  possible  each  year  as  the  flowers 
appear.  In  the  border,  if  these  kinds  must  be 
grown  there,  some  kind  of  protection  at  the 
time  of  flowering  will  not  be  in  vain,  such  as  a 
spare  handlight  or  the  like,  that  with  a 
movable  lid  or  top  for  preference,  so  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  ventilation  may  be  secured,  while  pro¬ 
tecting  the  flowers  in  all  their  beauty  and 
•  harming  grace.  Where  a  collection  is  grown 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  so  arrange  a  bed  that  a 
frame-light  may  lie  placed  over  it  to  protect  the 
oldssoms.  In  point  of  vigour  some  of  thepwlpte 
kinds  equal  the  coloured  forms,  and  realty,  as«\ 


much  safer  article  —viz. ,  top-spit  of  pasture  soil, 
which  is  not  calculated  to  do  harm  even  if 
employed  as  freshly  taken  from  the  field. 
Such  a  method  is  not  here  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  though  it  may  be  carried  out  with 
impunity  in  those  instances  where  the  top- 
spit  is  buried  deeply,  as  in  trenching.  1 
did  this  on  a  large  scale  some  years  ago 
and  on  a  piece  of  land  not  to  be  disturbed  for 
two  years.  In  this  way  a  splendid  depth  of 
grand  soil  was  available  for  the  bulbs,  and  prob¬ 
ably  near  Ixrndon  no  finer  growth  of  these 
flowers  could  have  been  found.  An  excellent 
place  for  all  classes  of  Daffodils  is  the  turf,  and 
os  this  method  is  coming  into  vogue  much  more 
than  formerly,  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will 
be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  bulbs,  as  well  as 


Byrne,  and  others,  a  few  of  which  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  K.  J. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Iftegaaeas.— Rroad,  spreading  manses  of  the  forms  of 
Megosea  (Saxlfraga)  are  very  charming  In  the  winter 
months,  from  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  the  large 
leathery  leaves.  They  are  worth  growing  for  the  fake  of 
their  fine  foliage,  ana,  established  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  rock  garden,  In  the  wilder  portions  of  the  grounds,  or 
by  streams,  are  Inteiesting  at  all  seasons. 


Sweet  Peas  In  bloom.— Owing  to  the 
mildneeB  of  the  season,  on  the  24th  of  December 
I  picked  in  the  open  a  bunch  of  white  Sweet 
Pea  Emily  Henderson.  It  had  been  in  bloom 
over  since  the  middle  of  July.  Of  course,  no 
seed-pods  were  allowed  to  form.  In  the  same 
beautifying  a  portion  of  the  garden  hitherto  garden  only  about  a  fortnight  before  Christmas 
bare  of  flowers.  a  Hollyhock  over  12  feet  high  had  two  open 

lAfXyirfW.  biii.hs.— In  the  general  cultiva-  blomnlwigSiiltxop. — Miss  Knight,  Turriwj. 
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Raising  China  Asters  and  Ten- 
week  Stocks  (Paddy).— it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  neodful  to  sow  seeds  of  these  summer 
flowers  under  glass,  as  if  sown  in  the  open 
the  first  week  in  May  in  patches  they  will 
bloom  well  in  the  autumn.  Much  of  the  success 
attending  the  growth  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  Both  flowers  like  it  to  be  good  and 
well  manured.  If  you  wish  to  raise  the  plants 
under  glass,  then  got  clean  boxes  4  inches  deep 
and  15  inches  by  12  inches  over.  Fill  these  to 
within  J  inch  of  the  top  with  good  loamy  soil, 
mixing  with  it  some  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
that  is  fairly  dry,  or  good  leaf-soil  and  some 
sharp  sand.  Sow  the  Aster  and  Stock  soeds 
thinly'  in  them,  water,  and  then  stand  them 
under  a  warm  or  south  wall  or  fence,  cover  up 
close  with  large  pines  of  glass  that  fit  the  boxes. 

I  >o  that  early  in  April.  It  will  be  well  to  shade 
the  boxes  during  the  day  and  to  cover  them  up 
at  night  so  long  as  there  is  danger  from  frost. 
The  soil  in  the  boxes  should  be  quite  fine  on  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  4  inch.  The  seeds  just 
need  to  be  covered  with  "soil.  When  so  raised 
growth  is  Blow,  but  the  plants  are  sturdy  and 
well  rooted.  Then,  lifted  and  dibbled  out  care¬ 
fully  at  the  end  of  May,  they  soon  become  well 
established.  When  the  plants  touch  the  glass 
remove  it  altogether,  but  all  the  same  keep 
them  covered  at  night.  For  summer  crops 
under  a  north  wall,  Peas  for  late  picking, 
dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Spinach  all  do  well.  For  a  winter  crop 
some  hardy  Curled  Kales  will  do. 

Renovating  tennis-lawn  (/.  O.  C.).— 
There  are  various  courses  open  to  you  in 
reference  to  your  tennis-lawn,  much  depending 
on  what  expense  you  may  care  to  incur.  You 
cm  obtain  4  bushels  of  soot  from  a  sweep, 
and  let  him  smother  the  Grass  with  it.  That 
will  soon  wash  in  and  do  great  good  in  at  once 
helping  to  destroy  Moss  and  feeding  the  Grasses. 
Further  than  that,  which  is  not  expensive,  you 
could  obtain  a  couple  of  bags  of  native  guano, 
costing  about  10s.  or  12s.,  and  dress  that  over 
the  Grass.  These  things,  when  well  washed  in, 
would  help  to  materially  renovate  the  herbage. 
A  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate 
of  if  lb.  per  rod,  given  in  April  would  greatly 
stimulate  ( irass  growth.  A  good  dressing  of  any 
gritty  soil  strewn  over  the  Grass  and  kept 
occasionally  moved  to  holp  it  to  wash  "in  with 
the  aid  of  a  coarse  rake  also  does  good.  But  if 
you  really  wish  to  have  the  lawn  permanently 
improved,  your  host  course  will  bo  to  at  once 
have  all  the  turf  lifted,  rolled,  and  put  on  to  one 
side,  then  from  the  chalk  from  the  north  end 
remove  some  few  inches,  and  wheel  that  to  the 
south  ond  whore  the  made-up  soil  has  sunk,  and 
removing  (i  inches  of  this  soft  soil,  trench  by 
trench,  bury  the  few  inches  of  chalk,  treading 
it  well  down,  then  replacing  the  soil  on  that  to 
raise  it  to  the  needful  level,  well  treading  and 
levelling  that  also.  Then  on  the  chalk,  or 
north  ond,  you  would  have  to  put  good  soil, 
perhaps  from  the  kitchen  garden,  a  few  inches 
thick,  treading  and  levelling  that,  then  relaying 
the  turf  and  well  beating  and  rolling  it,  also 
dressing  it  well  with  native  guano  and  gritty 
or  sifted  soil  mixed.  It  is  only  in  one  or  other 
of  such  ways  it  will  be  possible  to  renovate  your 
lawn  as  you  desire  to  do. 

Pampas  Grass.— I  hive  a  large  root  ol  this  on  the 
lawn.  It  is  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  I  want  to  know 
the  best  means  o(  treating  it  ?  hast  year  I  cut  it  pretty 
close  all  round,  and  tied  it  well  up  in  matting.  Should  it 
lw  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  stable- 


i  good  many  old  reeds  I 
this  be  done  or  not  1— Ax 


manure  Instead !  There  arc 
would  like  to  cut  out.  .Should 
OLD  RKAlir.R. 

[You  should  not  cut  your  Pampas  Grass 
down.  To  cut  it  “down  close  to  the  ground 
and  cover  with  stable-manure,"  as  you  suggest, 
would  mean  certain  death  should  much  hard 
weather  follow,  and  a  great  tendency  to  rot  in 
the  event  of  a  mild,  wet  time.  It  is  much  tha 
beat  plan  with  old  examples  of  this  plant  to 
each  year  tie  them  up,  say  about  the  middle  of 
December,  in  a  loose,  cone-shaped  pyramid. 
First,  place  three  or  five  stout  stakes  about  the 
base,  all  loaning  to  form  a  common  apex  above 
the  plant.  Now  got  a  ha}’ -band  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  and  place  it  about  the  base  and  under  the 
leaves,  crossing  the  meeting  points  as  though 
about  to  tie  a  knot.  Two  persons  are  now 
required  to  draw  up  the  band,  and  with  it  the 
foliage  of  the  Grass,  the  one  having  the  ends 
gradually  closing  in  the  plant  into  a  sheaf-like 
bundle.  On  reaching  half  way  Mp7>tle  band 
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must  be  made  secure  to  the  outer  sticks,  and 
then,  with  one  or  more  ties  above,  the  plant  will 
be  so  far  secure.  A  little  straw  or  Bracken 
now  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  sticks  will  form 
a  thatch  to  throw  off  snow  and  wet.  It  is  the 
snow  that  frequently  does  incalculable  mischief 
to  these  things.  This,  settling  in  the  heart  and 
freezing  there,  often  plays  great  havoc  with 
large  plants.  This  is  always  rendered  worse 
where  the  flowering  reeds  have  been  carelessly 
pulled  out  from  the  root.  Tie  these  up  with 
the  clumps  and  remove  them  in  oarly  spring 
when  you  give  the  plant  its  freedom  again  ] 


VEGETABLES. 


WITLOOF,  OK  CABBAGE  HKADKl) 
CHICORY. 

Witt-oof  is  the  forced  and  blanched  sprout  of  a 
particular  variety  of  large  -  rooted  Chicory 
named  Chieoree  de  Bruxelles,  from  the  name  of 
the  city  where  its  culture  originated.  Witloof 
may  be  brought  to  table  either  raw,  as  a  salad, 
or  cooked  and  seasoned  in  various  ways.  In  the 
first  form  it  vory  much  resembles  Rarbe-de- 
capucin,  and  when  served  up  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  way  it  reminds  one  especially  of  boiled 
curled  F.ndive.  In  any  form  it  is  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  vegetable,  with  a  slightly  bitter 
taste  and  remarkably  delicate  in  flavour. 
Witloof  can  only  be  produced  by  using  the 
particular  variety  of  large  rooted  Chicory  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  broadness  of  the  leaves  and 


Witloof,  or  Cabbage-headed  Chicory 


especially  by  the  great  size  of  the  midrib.  These 
leaves,  when  they  are  blanched  by  forcing  the 
plants  underground,  form  a  sort  of  Cabbage¬ 
like  head,  very  solid  and  compact  and  of  an 
ivory-white  colour,  bearing  carriage  well,  and, 
when  properly  attended  to,  keeping  fresh  for 
several  days.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  Paris 
is  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  Witloof 
grown  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  raised  at  less 
expense,  although  there  is  nothing  of  either 
mystery  or  difficulty  in  the  process.  Our  market 
gardeners  are  certainly  able  to  do  it  quite  as 
well  as  their  Bslgian  brethren,  and  even  the 
owners  of  private  gardens  can  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty  Mid  at  a  trifling  expense  get  their  gar¬ 
deners  to  raise  Witloof  for  them  if  these 
gardeners  will  only  conscientiously  carry  out 
the  instructions  which  we  here  endeavour  to 
give  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Raising  tiik  plants. — In  the  first  place  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  obtain  seed  of  the 
large-rooted  Brussels  Chicory  genuine  and  true 
to  name,  as  this  is  the  only  kind  which 
produces  the  large  leaves  and  midribs  which  are 
essential  to  form  the  Cibbage-like  heads.  With 
any  other  kind  of  Chicory  the  most  painstaking 
efforts  in  the  process  would  be  absolutely  thrown 
away.  The  seed  should  be  sown,  during  the 
month  of  June  or  at  the  beginning  of  July,  in 
soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  prepare! 
and,  preferably,  in  drills  drawn  from  6  inches  to 
12  inches  apart,  the  seedlings  being  subsequently 
thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  from  twenty  to 
tllirty  plants  to  the  square  yard.  If  the  seed 


is  sown  too  earl}-  there  almost  always  results  a 
large  proportion  of  plants  which  run  to  seed  the 
same  year.  Seed  may  also  be  sown  for  trans¬ 
planting,  and  this  method  is  to  be  especially 
recommended  in  market-garden  culture,  where 
it  is  important  to  have  ground  occupied  by  any 
particular  crop  for  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 
In  this  ca9e  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  iu  a  nursery- 
bed  in  June  ;  and  about  July  10  the  seedlings 
may  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  from  which  some 
early  crop  has  just  been  taken,  and  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  of  about  6  inches  in  every 
direction. 

Forcing. — In  October  the  plants  will  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  roots  will 
then  be  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  spade-handle. 
They  are  now  to  be  lifted  from  the  bed,  tho 
leaves  cut  off  at  about  2  inches  from  the  neck, 
and  the  roots  shortened  to  the  length  of  about 
(i  inches.  At  the  same  time  all  lateral  growths 
are  cut  away,  and  also  any  shoots  which  may 
have  pushen  around  the  principal  one,  which 
alone  is  to  be  retained.  The  roots  thus  pre¬ 
pared  are  then  at  once  placed  in  an  upright 
position  side  by  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  tren¬ 
ches  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  forcing 
These  trenches  should  have  been  opened  in  a 
well-drained  part  of  the  garden  or  where  the 
water  does  not  lodge  in  the  soil  naturally,  and 
should  be  about  10  inches  in  depth  below  the 
level  of  the  garden.  The  bottom  of  the  tren¬ 
ches  should  have  been  well  broken  up  so  tliat 
the  roots  may  be  readily  inserted  in  the  soil. 
When  the  full  complement  of  roots  has  been 
deposited  in  a  trench,  some  of  the  soil  which 
was  taken  out  in  miking  it  is  then  shovelled 
back  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
roots  and  cover  the  latter  up  to  the  neoks, 
which  should  all  have  been  placed  at  the  samo 
level.  After  this  a  layer  of  about  8  inches  deep 
of  comparatively  dry  soil  is  shovelled  in.  Soil 
proper  for  the  occasion  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  in  heaps  under 
a  shed  or  other  shelter  some  weeks  beforehand. 
The  trenches  are  usually  from  about  4  feet  to 
4J  feet  wide,  and  may,  of  course,  be  as  long  as 
is  convenient.  After  a  trench  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  roots  and  dry  soil,  as  just  described, 
portions  of  it  are  forced  in  succession,  according 
as  supplies  are  required.  The  forcing  is  effected 
by  covering  the  requisite  portion  of  roots  in  the 
trench  with  a  layer  S  inches  to  12  inches  deep 
of  fermenting  manure,  and  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days'  time  the  soil  will  have  become 
sufficiently  heated  for  the  production  of  Wit¬ 
loof.  The  manure  may  then  be  transferred  to 
the  next  portion  of  the  trench  that  is  to  be 
forced,  fresh  manure  being  added  to  it  to  keep 
up  tho  heat  as  may  be  required.  The  Cibbage- 
like  heads  of  Witloof  are  not  fully  developed 
until  after  twenty  days  have  elapsed,  but  when 
the  manure  is  removed,  a  covering  of  litter  or 
straw  mats  suffices  to  retain  the  heat  and  to 
finish  off  the  growth  of  the  blanched  heads. 
These  when  taken  ug  are  cut  off  from  the  roots 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  attached  to 
them  ;  they  are  then  sorted  in  sizes  and  paoked 
in  tho  square  baskets  in  which  they  are  sold  in 
the  markets.  It  is  computed  that  thirty  of 
these  heads  will  weigh  about  2  l-5th  lb.  avoir¬ 
dupois,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  them  at  Paris 
ranges  from  80  francs  to  100  francs  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes  (i.e.,  from  a  little  over  C 3  to  £4  per 
220  lb  ).  The  method  of  forcing  which  has 
just  been  described  may  to  some  persona  appear 
a  very  primitive  anil  even  somewhat  barbarous 
one,  and  some  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  have  tried  to  forco  the  Brussels  Chioory 
into  Witloof  in  the  same  way  as  they  force  tli 
Barbe-de-capucin — that  is,  by  placing  the  heat¬ 
ing  layer  of  manure  under  the  roots  and  merely 
covering  them  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  sand 
or  compost.  Their  efforts,  however,  in  this 
direction  were  not  attended  with  any  success, 
as  under  this  treatment  the  leaves  opened  out 
instead  of  growing  in  closely-set,  conical-shaped 
heads,  and  it  appears  that  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  soil  and  manure 
whioh  distinguishes  the  Bslgian  method  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  for  the  production  of  well- 
formed  and  really  saleable  heads  of  Witloof. 

Sometimes  after  the  heads  are  cut  off  the 
roots  are  planted  again  and  forced  gently  in  a 
semi -dark  place,  when  they  yield  a  green,  rather 
bitter,  but  tender  salad  material,  known  as 
Paris  as  Chicoree  ameliorce. 

The  production  of  Witloof,  easily  accom¬ 
plished  ;any  country,  is  particularly  to  be 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


recommended  for  adoption  in  the  kitchen 
garden?  of  country  houses  in  localities  far 
remote  from  markets.  Vii.mokin  et  Cie. 

Pari).  _ 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Gathering  Mushrooms  — There  is  not 
much  in  gathering  Mushrooms,  some  may  say, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  often 
the  cause  of  decay  in  the  young  Mushrooms. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  very  fine  fungus  which 
comes  from  the  base  of  the  stems  which  are  left 
in  the  beds.  Cutting  off  the  Mushrooms  from 
the  surface  of  the  bed  is  now  not  so  often  done 
as  formerly,  and  those  who  practise  it  do  so 
with  tho  belief  that  more  young  Mushrooms  aro 
encouraged  from  the  base.  This  certainly  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion.  The  same  thing  happens 
if  the  Mushrooms  are  pulled.  The  root-stalk  if 
it  docs  not  corao  away  with  the  Mushroom 
must  be  carefully  dug  out,  and  the  holes  formed 
filled  up  with  soil.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
leaye  any  old  Mushrooms  on  the  bed.  The 
only  remedy  when  the  fungus  appears  is  to 
clear  away  all  sourco  of  injury,  anci  water  with 
tepid  water  in  which  a  pinch  of  salt  [has  been 
dissolved. 

Sparrows  destroying  Peas.  I  am  much 

annoyed  by  the  depredation*  ol  birds,  chiefly  sparrows,  in 
my  garden.  I.ast  summer  not  a  single  dish  of  Peas  w  as 
gathered  out  of  four  long  rows.  The  birds  shelled  every 
one  ol  them  before  they  were  111,  lor  use.  I  tried  threads 
of  black  cotton  about  the  rows,  anil  met  with  no  success. 
Then  I  hail  them  completely  corered  with  llsh  netting, 
hut  the  birds  always  managed  to  And  some  mode  of  entry, 
and  that  also  was  a  failure.  The  year  before  last  they  did 
away  with  a  lot  ol  the  Peas  also.  What  remedy  would 
you  advise,  and  are  they  likely  to  annoy  in  the  same  way 
every  year  ?— A.  I». 

[There  are  evidently  only  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  sparrows  which  devour  your  (Ireen 
Peas  yearly.  Either  shoot  them  or  else  so  net 
the  rows  over  that  the  birds  cannot  get  at  the 
Peas.  Once  birds  set  upon  any  given  crop  they 
rarely  leave  it  alone  another  year.  You  may 
not  put  down  poison  to  destroy  tho  birds  in 
that  way,  but  you  may  shoot  them  in  any  case. 
Seeing  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  on 
the  look  out  for  the  birds  with  a  gun,  get  plenty 
of  fine- mesh  fish -netting  and  cover  tho  rows 
thoroughly.  <  I  row  only  varieties  that  reach  to 
about  .'I  feet  in  height.  Sow  two  or  three  rows 
side  by  side.  Let  tho  sticks  be  I '2  inches  taller 
than  the  Peas  to  carry  the  nets  well  above. 
Keep  the  ends  lived  to  the  ground  by  laying 
poles  along  on  them,  and  thus  shut  the  birds 
out,]  _ 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


are  invigorated.  In  my  case  most  of  the 
shrubberies  were  formed  of  the  soil  excavated 
for  house-building.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the 
best  material  for  shrub  culture.  The  common- 
tense  plan  of  digging  among  the  shrubs  should 
be  to  lightly  scratch  over  the  surface  close 
about  the  stems  of  all  trees  and  bury  the  leaves. 
Not  only  are  the  shrubs  benefited  by  such  an 
addition,  but  the  roots  are  not  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with,  the  surface  is  more  easily  worked, 
while  tho  water  runs  away  and  does  not  lie 
about  the  plants  all  the  winter  months. — E. 


are  troublesome  to  train  and  prune  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  ladder  necessary,  while, 
unless  protected  by  railings,  the  fruit  generally 
proves  a  great  temptation.  Pear  trellises  are 
especially  ornamental  during  the  flowering 
season,  and,  the  trees  being  trained  in  an  arch 
across  the  path,  offer  every  facility  for  thinning 
and  gathering  the  fruit.  S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  trae  form  of  the  common  Ivy 

named  arborescens  is  conspicuous  in  tho  winter 
season  from  its  profusion  of  black  (jerries, 
which  add  interest  to  tho  wealth  of  rioh  green 
leaves.  We  saw  recontly  a  large  group  of 
plants  which  made  quite  a  winter  picture,  and 
one  was  struck  with  its  richness  and  benuty. 
The  growth  of  the  Ivy  is  strong  and  bushy,  and 
a  fine  set  oil  to  the  flowers  of  the  Lily  nr  Gal- 
tonia,  bulbs  of  either  of  which  may  he  planted 
lietween  tho  Ivy  masses  with  excellent  effect. 
— W. 

The  Weeping  Holly. — The  fine  specimen 
of  this  recently  figured  iu  these  pages,  may  he 
seen  near  the  Cactus  house  in  tho  Koval 
Cardens,  Kow.  Tho  plant  is  of  remarkably 
graceful  character,  tho  branches  falling  over 
naturally  and  touching  the  Grass.  A  mass  of 
deep  green  leafago,  hold  and  handsome,  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye,  so  thick  that  ono  cannot  see 
the  main  stem,  and  tho  effect  is  richer  when 
there  is  a  good  show  of  scarlet  berries.  The 
Weeping  Molly  is  a  charming  variety  for  tho 
outskirts  of  a  lawn,  not  alone  for  its  perfect 
weeping  habit,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  bold, 
deep  green,  and  dense  foliage.  W.  P. 

Digging  among  shrubs.— I  have  to 
deal  with  a  heavy  cold  soil,  in  some  parts  clay, 
and  if  left  alone  it  quickly  becomes  covered 
with  Moss  on  the  surface.  In  its  management 
I  find  great  assistance  from  tho  annual  digging- 
in  of  the  leaves,  not  only  in  tho  easier  working 
of  the  soil,  but  in  thus  preventing  the  leaves 
being  blown  about  tho  lawns  contigiwrm»to  the 
whrubberioH.  Therefore, -Ikoi  tirocl  1 

-digging  is  more  tharrsavefr  nr  after  Vital -ping*. 
By  burying  the  leaves,  the  shrubs  of  all  kinds 


FRUIT. 

PEAR-TREE  IN  BLOOM. 

In  the  spring  tho  Pear  vies  with  the  Apple  in 
the  beauty  anil  abundance  of  its  blossom, 
though,  Pear  orchards  being  the  exception  in 
this  country,  tho  trees  are  rarely  mot  with  in 
quantity  under  such  favourable  surroundings 
as  exist  where  the  picturesque,  old,  gnarled 
Apple  trees  rise  from  tho  lush  Grasses  of  the 


I'ear-tree  In  liloom  on  wall. 


old-time  Archards  of  the  west.  Still,  fine  stall 
dat'd  Pear-trees  aro  often  happened  upon  which, 
untouched  by  tho  knife  for  many  a  decode,  have 
assumed  a  natural  and  graceful  form  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  exquisite  loveliness  when 
shrouded  in  a  voil  of  thickly-set,  snowy  bloom- 
clusters.  The  remembrance  of  such  a  tree 
growing  near  the  vergo  of  a  cliff  overlooking  a 
western  hay,  whoso  blue  waters  shimmered 
through  the  maze  of  white-blossomed  branches 
on  a  sunny  April  morning,  still  remains.  Old 
espalier  Pear-trees  such  ns  that  portrayed  in 
the  illustration  are  by  no  moans  uncommon  on 
farm-house  walls,  sometimes  covering  the  entire 
front  from  within  a  few  feet  of  tho  ground  to 
the  eaves.  The  Urge  trunks  of  these  trees 
testify  to  their  great  age,  but  as  long  as  their 
roots  are  in  good  condition  and  they  are  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  spurring  hack  and 
judiciously  thinning  tho  crop  they  retain  their 
vigour  indefinitely.  Occasionally  lino  Pear- 
trees  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  midst  of  towns, 
planted  in  areas  with  their  roots  buried  by  flag 
Bucl1  B'tufttionB  blooming  as 
I'afcl^W if  they  enjoyed  the  purest  ^ 

trees,  if  allowed  to  reach  any  great  VeiuM*. 

URBANA- 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Lime-wash  for  fruit-trees.  —  I  often  see  it 

recommended  in  Qarukninij  Hint  trec-trunkii  should  have 
a  coat  of  hot  lime-wash.  Will  you  please  give  instructions 
as  to  how  this  wash  should  be  prepared,  as  I  do  not  know 
if  hot  applies  to  the  water  or  to  the  lime  ?— P.  O. 

(It  is  not  important  that  lime-white  for  washing  fruit- 
trees  should  lie  hot ;  indeed,  it  could  not  lie  kept  hot 
many  minutes.  Put  a  big  lump  of  fresh  lime  into  a  pail, 
slack  it  gradually  with  a  little  water,  then,  when  quite 
dissolved,  till  the  pail  and  add  a  little  clay  to  darken  it. 
A  little  soft-soap  may  be  added  with  advantage.! 

Protecting  Pigs.— Some  may  say  this  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  true  Figs  do  not  need  it 
in  some  places  where  the  climate  is  mild  or 
where  the  wood  gots  very  hard.  I  find  it  an 
advantage  to  protect  the  shoots  in  winter.  The 
trees  are  growing  against 
the  south  and  east  walls. 
My  method  is  to  cover 
I  hem  lightly  with  Fir  or 
Yew  branches.  —  J.  C.  F. 

Pruning  Gooseber¬ 
ries.  —  Where  pruning 
can  safely  lie  performed  it 
should  ho  done  soon,  this 
admitting  of  the  ground 
being  manured  if  need  l>o 
and  very  lightly  forkod 
over,  so  os  to  turn  in  tho 
weeds  or  manure  without 
damaging  many  surface 
roots.  The  bushes  not 
being  crowded,  much  thin¬ 
ning  out  and  reducing  of 
size  are  not  desirable,  by  far 
the  heaviest  crops  being 
had  where  the  market 
growers’  very  light  system 
of  pruning  is  followed.  In 
this  case  only  the  lower 
under  shoots  are  cut  out, 

the  fruit  on  these  being 

liable  to  be  spoilt  by 
splashing,  while  any  strug¬ 
gling  growths  or  branches 
are  cut  back  to  well-placed 
back  shoots,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  well  -  balanced 
heads.  It  very  crowded  a 
little  thinning-out.  may  also 
lie  done  with  advantage, 
tho  old  bearing  wood  being 
principally  removed,  the 
hushes  when  completed 
bristling  with  young  shoots 
left  to  their  full  length. 
Fairly  good  crops  can  lie 
had  by  spurring  back  all 
the  young  shoots  to  the 
old  wood,  much  as  Red 
Currants  are  treated,  and 
those  trees  trained  against 
north  walls  or  a  fence  of 
any  kind  should  bo  pruned  in  this  manner.  In 
these  instances  train  tho  leading  branches  about 
li  inches  apart  straight  up  the  walls  and  fences, 
and  do  not  shorten  them  till  the  limit  is 
reached,  the  strong  Bide  shoots  being  well 
spurred  hack.  Young  plants  should  he  freely 
cut  back  till  sufficient  shoots  are  obtained  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  tree  or  hush,  after  which  ho 
content  to  thin  out  the  latter,  spurring  hack  all 
superfluous  shoots  on  the  trained  trees. 

Cleansing  glasshouses.  —  The  heavy 
and  continuous  downpour  of  rain  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  doubtless  do  a  groat  deal  of  good, 
as  well  as  cause  some  present  discomfort,  especi¬ 
ally  in  low-lying  places.  Such  weather  is  a 
blessing  in  suburban  districts,  whore  the  atmos¬ 
phere  iB  more  impregnated  with  soot  and  other 
substances  that  make  glasshouses  dirty,  than  is 
the  case  in  rural  districts.  Vines,  Peach-trees, 
and  other  indoor  fruits,  aro  now  dormant,  and 
their  winter  cleaning  and  dressing  should  he 
done  at  the  samo  time  as  the  cleansing  of  the 
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clem  water,  it  will  go  far  to  get  rid  of  the 
many  insect  pest9  that  are  now  lying  dormant. 
Let  all  walls  have  a  coating  of  freshly-slaked 
lime,  which  not  only  fills  up  all  crevices,  but 
gives  a  clean,  wholesome  look.  The  time  spent 
on  this  work  will  be  amply  repaid  next  season. 
— J.  G.,  Gosport. 

GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Arum  Lilies  should  bo 
llowering  freely  now  and  make  a  very  effective 
group.  Different  growers  have  different  ways 
of  treating  these  plants.  When  our  plants  are 
shifted  into  good-sized  potB  th>v  remain  in  them 
two  years,  and  are  then  broken  up  and  the 
small  offsets  removed.  Wo  find  the  plants  not 
disturbed  the  second  year  Dower  early  with  less 
forciug,  and  most  of  the  offsets  round  the  main 
stems  produce  rather  smaller  Dowers,  but  still, 
useful  for  decoration.  They  are  gross  feeders, 
and  liquid-manure  should  be  given  freely  to 
plants  in  pots  full  of  roots.  Double  Daffodils 
uro  Dowering  freely  now.  English-grown  bulbs 
are  quite  as  goorl  as  the  imported  stock,  and  the 
heavy  carriage  is  saved.  The  single  Narcissi 
will  soon  bo  ready,  and  those  are  in  demand  for 
cutting.  When  grown  in  boxes  and  not  forced 
hard,  if  permitted  to  complete  their  growth  and 
ripen  they  will  bloom  fairly  well  the  second 
season  without  disturbance,  but  in  cutting  the 
Dowers  loaves  are  also  required  with  them,  and 
this  takes  the  strength  out  of  tiie  bulbs  and  is  a 
bar  to  the  next  year’s  prospects  of  bloom.  We 
have  had  a  nice  lot  of  blossoms  from  the  same 
boxes  the  second  year  from  the  early  Pheasant’s- 
eye  Narcissus  (ornatus).  Our  Becondyear  bulbs 
are  now  rising  strongly  in  the  boxes  they  were 
grown  in  last  year,  but  they  were  not  forced 
much.  Tulips  for  cutting  must  have  fairly  long 
stalks,  and  should  bo  grown  in  a  subdued  light 
to  draw  the  stems  up.  If  the  house  is  a  light 
span-roofed  struoturo  they  will  come  on  very 
well  under  the  stage  and  get  the  necessary 
length  of  stem.  Groups  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips 
will  bo  an  approoiable  change  after  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  i  cannot  help  thinking  that  for  con¬ 
servatory  work  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is 
quite  long  enough,  though  there  is  a  domand 
for  late  fiowors  for  church  and  other  decorations. 
The  Dower*  are  so  lasting  and  retain  their 
petals  so  well.  We  have  just  cut  the  last  of 
Princess  Victoria,  which  is  a  great  favourite 
with  us,  as  the  stoms  are  strong  and  the  Dowers 
keep  so  well.  The  yellow  Princess  Victoria,  if 
it  proves  as  good,  will  be  valuable.  When 
large  plants  are  sot  out  in  the  borders,  the  roots 
must  not  bo  permitted  to  get  dry.  Cimollias 
soon  go  wrong  if  the  roots  are  permitted  to  get 
too  dry.  This  is  also  true  of  other  plants  in 
the  border,  especially  such  choice  things  as 
Luculia  grntissimn  and  the  Lapagerias,  which 
when  planted  in  a  freely-drained  border  require 
plenty  of  moisture,  with  a  little  soot-water  when 
setting  the  Dower  trusses.  Kpocrises  are 
charming  winter  Dowering  plants,  and  are 
easily  grown  in  fibrous  peat  and  clean  sharp 
sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  the 
soil  rammed  in  firmly.  Prune  back  after 
Dowering,  and  repot  if  necessary  when  the 
young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long.  A  little 
extra  warmth  will  bo  useful  after  pruning. 

Stove. — Amaryllises  are  coming  up  some¬ 
what  irregularly  this  season.  Night  tempera 
ture  not  under  60  deg*,  and  not  above  66  dogs, 
when  the  Amaryllis  is  throwing  up  Dower- 
spikes.  Liquid-manure,  fine  soot,  Canary 
guano,  or  some  other  stimulant  may  bo  given  in 
a  weik,  clear  stato  once  or  twice  a  week.  Half- 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  we  find  sufficient 
when  used  systematically,  and  this  quantity 
will  benefit  anything  which  has  plenty  of  roots 
to  take  it  up.  The  propagating  box  or  bed  will 
be  kept  full  now.  Every  gardener  should  work 
up  as  much  young  stuff  as  will  koep  up  the  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  under  his  charge.  Of  course, 
new  things  must  be  bought  in,  but  once  on  the 
premises  the  gardener,  for  his  own  Bake,  will 
work  up  young  stock,  and  there  is  no  class  of 
plants  more  easily  propagated  than  stove  plantB 
where  there  is  a  close  propagating-frame  with 
a  warm  bottom-heat  bed.  Now  that  the  pro¬ 
pagating  season  is  at  hand,  all  plants  from 
which  cuttings  are  required,  if  /noV  in  heat 
enough  to  keep  the  plant  in  gnfvth,  rffhat 
wanned  up  to  indm&ljmn^lrot*  ^ 


as  young  cuttings  strike  best.  When  bell-  Fruit  garden.— Successions  of  Straw- 
glasses  are  used,  the  glass  must  be  taken  off  and  berries  should  be  placed  in  heat  every  ten  days 
the  inside  wiped  every  morning  to  remove  the  or  fortnight  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply.  See 
condensed  moisture.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  to  the  fertilising  of  the  blossoms.  Do  not  over¬ 
cuttings  will  be  likely  to  damp  off.  water  at  first,  but,  of  course,  the  roots  must  not 

Early  Tomatoes.— Tomatoes  planted  now  be  permitted  to  get  dust-dry.  By  and-by,  when 
in  a  warm,  light  house  will  be  more  profitable  the  roots  are  more  active,  more  water  will  be 
than  older  plants,  which  were  set  out  in  autumn  required,  and  liquid-manure  can  be  given  after 
and  struggled  through  tho  winter,  but  the  the  fruits  arc  set.  Keep  a  close  watch  upon 
plints  must  bo  sturdy  from  being  grown  in  a  the  bud-eating  birds.  They  are  often  trouble- 
light  position.  Weakly,  drawn-up  plants  somo  now  if  nothing  is  done  to  keep  them  off. 
cannot  boar  a  heavy  crop.  As  regards  varieties,  A  mixture  of  lime  and  soot,  either  dry,  sprinkled 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  We  are  .  ontinu-  over  the  bushes  when  damp,  or  mixed  with 
ally  trying  new  sorts  on  a  small  scale,  and  after  »"aP.y  water  and  syringed  over  the  bushes,  will 
a  year  or  two  we  give  them  up  and  increase  the  be  effectual.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
number  of  our  plants  of  the  old  well-tried  kinds.  It  i«  better  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
Up-to-Date  wo  shall  not  grow  again.  The  work  than  have  the  best  buds  taken  out  and  the 
weight  of  crop  will  not  bear  comparison  with  bushes  half  filled  with  dead  wood  during  sum- 
that  of  our  old  sort,  Brook's  Freedom.  Chemin  mer  and  little  or  no  fruit.  Leaving  the  bushes 
Rouge  and  Challenger  are  good,  and  a  good  unpruned  till  tho  spring  to  see  what  the  birds 
selection  of  Early  Ruby  takes  seme  beating.  1  leave  has  always  appeared  to  mo  a  mistake.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  obtain  seeds  from  shy-  a™  always  sorry  when  the  last  of  tho  Glou 
seeding  sorts  is  to  plant  outside  Btrong  plants  Moroeau  Pears  has  disappeared.  To  do  this 
against  a  warm  wolf.  Mulch  freely,  and  water  justice  it  requires  a  wall  in  a  fairly  good  aspect, 
when  necessary,  keeping  the  growth  thin.  One  an<i  the  roots  should  bo  kept  within  touch,  and 
of  the  essentials  for  Tomatoes  under  glass  is  {or  this  reason  I  have  always  placed  a  founda- 
fresh  soil.  The  first  year,  on  average  soil,  tion  of  concrete  under  the  roots  of  the  trees  to 
Tomatoes  arc  free  from  disease  and  the  crops  keep  them  out  of  the  bod  subsoil.  I  have  had 
are  heavy.  After  the  socond  year  the  plants  this  I’ear  do  well  as  an  open  pyramid  on  the 
will  not  do  so  well  unless  fresh  soil  is  intro  Quinco  when  the  roots  were  looked  after.  It  is 
duced,  or  some  chemical  is  used  to  counteract  a  P'ty  the  \\  inter  Nelis  is  a  small  fruit,  as  the 
disease  ;  I  have  some  faith  in  basic  slag.  Davour  is  excellent  for  a  late  Pear.  Josephine 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. -There  is  de  Malinea  is  also  a  good  late  Pear, 
no  better  Grape  for  forcing  than  this,  and  Vegetable  garden. — A  good  deal  may 
though  of  late  years  market  growers  and  some  be  done  with  old  spare  lights.  Asparagus  in 
gentlemen  who  sell  surplus  produce  have  been  the  open-air  beds  may  be  obtained  a  fortnight 
planting  larger  berried  Grapes,  such  as  Gros  earlier  by  covering  the  bed  or  a  part  of  it  with 
Colman,  yet  those  who  want  Davour  must  not  old  lights,  with  some  rough  boards  run  along 

£'ve  up  tho  Hamburgh,  and  when  well  managed  the  sides  to  bottle  up  the  sunshine,  as  it  were. 

rge  berries  can  be  obtained.  The  first  essen-  There  is  not  much  trouble  in  this — it  is  only  a 
tial  is  a  well-drained  border,  the  soil  being  good  question  of  means— and  one  never  has  enough 
loam  from  a  common  or  old  pasture,  fortified  of  the  handy  frames  which  can  easily  be  moved 
and  improved  by  bone-meal,  wood-ashes,  and  a  from  place  to  place.  Those  who  have  plenty  of 
littlo  old  plaster ;  other  things  can  be  given  glass  and  a  little  warmth  may  raiso  Asparagus 
when  required  in  top-dressings  or  as  liquid-  plants  for  planting  out  in  spring,  and  gain  a 
manure.  Another  matter  which  is  important  is  season  thereby.  Bow  a  couple  of  seeds  in  each 
do  not  overcrowd.  This  means  small  bunches  small  pot  and  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
and  berries.  One  good  substantial  loaf  for  real  vinery,  and  when  the  young  plants  appear,  if 
work  is  bettor  than  three  of  the  small  fiimsy  there  are  more  than  one  in  tho  pot  pull  up  all 
leaves  grown  in  a  crowded  state.  Then  tho  but  the  strongest,  and  grow  them  on  in  a  warm, 
disbudding,  stopping,  and  other  work  in  con-  light  position,  hardening  off  and  planting  out  in 
noction  with  young  growth  must  be  done  April.  The  number  of  plants  required  for 
promptly.  planting  a  good-sized  piece  of  ground  is  not 

Window  gardening.— Campanulas  for  many>  According  to  modern  ideas,  and  a  few 
suspending  may  bo  divided  and  repot  ed.  Cut-  hundred  plants  will  not  take  up  much  room, 
tings  also  may  bo  inserted  round  the  sides  of  Scnrcoly  anyone  except  in  large  gardens  has 
small  pots.  Newly-potted  plants  will  not  enough  Neakale.  To  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
require  much  water  till  tho  roots  are  entering  squires  a  good  many  roots.  Tho  culture  i* 
the  now  soil.  Palm*  may  now  have  a  little  simp'®  enough,  and  its  propagation  from  root 
stimulant  in  the  water.  Canary  guano  answers  cuttings  is  very  easy,  or  from  seeds,  but  root 
well,  lialf-an-ounce  to  tho  gallon,  to  bo  used  cuttings  give  the  least  trouble  and  make  the 
once  a  week  or  bo.  Newly-potted  plants  should  best  crowns.  Trenching  and  manuring  are  very 
not  have  stimulants.  important  work,  as  good  crops  cannot  be 


not  have  stimulants.  important  work,  as  good  crops  cannot  be 

Outdoor  garden.— Those  who  did  not  un,eRBth0  '“"‘'i1' 

sow  Swoot  Peas  in  tho  autumn  for  early  bloom-  manur0  *  _  L.  Homm. 


ing  may  sow  now  very  thinly  in  pots.  I  have 
seen  them  started  in  very  small  pots  singly, 
grown  cool,  and  planted  out  when  the  weather 
is  settled  in  March.  These  have  invariably 
done  well.  When  Sweet  Peas  are  sown  thickly 
and  left  in  a  crowded  stato  they  are  soon 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extract n  from  a  Garden  Diary. 
January  Stilh.—  The  remainder  of  tho  .Tern- 


exhausted,  and  unless  supported  with  liquid-  Ra,em  Artichokes  has  been  taken  up  ami 
manure  they  are  soon  over  and  tho  Dowers  are  Bort°d.  some  for  use  and  tho  remainder  for 
small.  If  there  is  a  hot  bed  at  work,  seeds  of  ™Pl»ntjng  m°nth.  All  spare  lights  have 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  sown  now,  and  if  been  PIaced  ovfr  an,  Asparagus- bed.  By  this 
pricked  off  os  soon  as  largo  enough  and  grown  meanB  tho  produce  from  this  bod  fills  in  the 
on  in  beat,  they  will  bo  ready  to  plant  out  in  lnterval  between  the  forced  plants  and  those 
June.  The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  of  the  «nlirely  uncovered.  Sowed  Celery  in  boxes  in 
somperDorens  type  may  be  easily  raised  from  heat  to  obtain  a  few  plants  for  flavouring, 
seed,  and  are  useful  bedding  plants.  Heeds  These  when  ready  will  bo  planted  in  a  pit. 
sown  early  in  February  and  helped  on  in  heat  8.0Wed  French  B.ans  in  6-ineh  pots  for  succes- 
will  be  ready  to  go  out  with  the  bedding  plants  *!on’  ,Pat  ,n  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Scarlet 
in  June.  The  purple-leaved  variety  Vernon  Geraniums. 

January  S'Jlh.— Sowed  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  in 


in  June.  The  purple-leaved  variety  Vernon 
makes  a  rather  striking  bed.  Cuttings  of 


Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  will  strike  in  heat  now.  boxes  in  heat  for  transplanting.  Bowed 
Geraniums  striko  best  in  a  dry  heat  on  hot-  Radishes,  Horn  Carrots,  and  Queen  Onions  on 
water  pipes,  but  Fuohsias,  Marguerites,  warm  border,  the  last  for  drawing  young. 
Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  and  other  such  things  of  Pruned  and  trained  Roses  in  cold-house.  Sowed 
like  character  will  strike  best  in  the  hot-oed.  more  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons  to  have 
Those  who  wish  to  do  anything  with  sub-  plants  enough  to  fill  one  small  house.  Stopped 
tropical  plants  Bhould  sow  seeds  now  of  such  Bnd  tied  down  young  shoots  on  pot-Viues.  But 
things  as  Solanums,  Ricinus  (Castor-oil),  Cannae.  in  a  lot  of  outtingB  of  Her  Majesty  Pink.  Tho 
The  last  should  be  stooped  in  warm  water  cuttings  are  taken  from  forced  plants  and  are 
twenty-four  hours  before  sowing.  Acacia  young  and  soft,  and  are  rooted  in  heat, 
lophantlmand  Grevillea  robusta  are  useful  green  j  (JnnMiy)  •SQth. — Sowed  Brussels  Sprouts  in 
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Geraniums.  Cut  down  Salvias  as  they  came 
from  the  conservatory.  Cuttings  will  be  put  in 
a  little  later.  Liquid-manure  is  given  to  Palms, 
Camellias,  etc.,  in  a  weak  state  ;  about  J  oz. 
to  tho  gallon  wo  find  sufficient,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  manure  used. 
Planted  a  lot  of  Privet  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of 
a  Thorn  hedge. 

January  SIM. —A  regular  stream  of  forced 
stuff  is  now  being  moved  weakly  to  the  con¬ 
servatory  from  other  houses.  These  include 
Azaleas,' bulbs  in  variety,  especially  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  tho  Valley,  and  Frcesias. 
A  rearrangement  is  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  which  enhances  the  interest.  Finished 
training  Peaches  on  walls.  The  nots  for  covering 
have  been  overhauled,  and  where  necessary 
repaired  or  renewed.  Planted  a  few  early 
Potatoes  on  a  warm  border  in  front  of  a  forcing 
house. 

February  1*1. — Planted  Cauliflowers  from 
cold-frame  under  hnndlighta  on  south  border. 
Dusted  a  little  soot  round  plants  to  keep  off 
slugs.  Stirred  soil  among  Lettucos  outside 
and  dusted  a  little  soot  among  them.  Dressed 
tennis-lawn  with  wood-ashes.  A  lawn  used  for 
hockey  has  been  dressed  with  basic-slag.  The 
part  treated  in  this  way  as  an  experiment  two 
years  ago  is  very  much  improved.  Planted  a 
span-roofed  house  with  early  Tomatoes  along 
the  sides  only  to  bo  trained  under  the  roof. 

February  >.‘nd.  —  Replanted  a  herbaceous 
border  that  was  cleared  in  tho  autumn  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  and  trenching,  tho  plants 
being  laid  in  for  the  time  being.  Prepared 
sites  for  Hollyhocks,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and 
Tritomas  to  work  in  colour  among  the  ever¬ 
greens,  using  the  latter  as  a  background.  A 
Bite  has  also  been  prepared  for  a  mass  of  Poly¬ 
gonum  cuspidatum.  The  camel's- hair  pencil  is 
used  when  required  among  the  flowers  of  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Peaches  in  bloesom. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Notice  to  quit  kitchen  garden.— I  took  apiece 
ot  land  to  cultivate  an  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  term  of 
three  years  from  June  24th,  1*14,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
tho  term  I  continued  In  possession,  and  have  paid  rent 
half-yearly.  I  havo  now  received  notice  to  quit  on 
June  24th  next.  Is  the  notice  good,  or  does  tho  holding 
come  within  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  188$?  f 
erected  a  greenhouse.  Can  I  claim  compensation  for  it 
under  the  Act  of  1883?— T.  M.  W. 

[This  garden  appears  to  be  lot  to  you  as  a 
private  garden,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  cultivated  or  treated  as  a  market  garden, 
and  So  the  Act  of  1883  has  no  application,  and 
tho  notice  you  havo  reooived  is  good  if  it  was 
served  on  or  before  December  23th.  You  can¬ 
not  claim  any  compensation  for  the  greenhouse. 

— K.  C.  T.] 

Surface  water  drain.— Ten  years  ago  I  bought  a 
dwelling-house,  and  four.d  that  the  surface  water  from  tho 
garden  was  drained  Into  the  adjoining  lield.  Tho  Held  has 
been  sold,  and  the  present  owner  is  cutting  it  up  into 
building  plots,  market  gardens,  etc.  Probably  a  question 
will  eventually  arise  aa  to  my  right  to  drain  Into  the  field, 
and  1  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  steps  would  be  advis¬ 
able  if  the  drain  shoidd  be  stopptd  by  any  person?— 
A.  K.  K. 

[Unless  the  surface  water  has  been  drained 
into  tho  field  for  twenty  years  previous  to  tho  time 
when  the  blockage  is  effected,  you  will  havo  no 
right  you  can  enforce.  If  it  has  been  so 
drained,  you  will  pretty  certainly  have  gained 
an  easement,  and  if  that  easement  is  interfered 
with  you  may  maintain  nn  action  for  damages. 
Of  course,  if  the  drain  was  made  under  an 
express  grant  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
field,  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  claim  an  ease¬ 
ment  by  user  ;  and  if,  when  tho  drain  was  first 
made,  the  house,  garden,  and  field  all  belonged 
to  tho  samo  owner,  but  ho  sold  tho  house  and 
garden  to  another  person,  thero  is  no  question 
as  to  your  right  to  discharge  the  water  into  the 
field. -K.  C.T.] 


As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  11  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  ojler 
each  week  a  cojry  of  the  latest  edition  of  either 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pi.ants,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden  ”  to  the  sender  oj  the  most 
useful  or  interesting  letter  or  short  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current  week’s  issue,  which* will 
be  marked  thus  v  Digitized  by  VxjO 


BIRDS. 

The  Titlark.  —  Your  correspondent's 

1 S.  S.  G.”)  reference  to  this  bird  does  not  agree 
with  my  knowledge  or  ornithologists  in  general. 
The  Tree  Pipit  is  a  distinct  and  separate  species 
from  the  Titlark  or  Meadow  Pipit.  The  Titlark 
(Meadow  Pipit)  is  Anthus  pratensis,  the  Tree 
l’ipit  is  Anthus  Trivialis.  Again,  the  Titlark 
in  the  countios  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  all 
over  Great  Britain,  excepting  the  far  north  of 
our  island,  is  a  permanent  rosident-,  not  going 
away,  as  your  correspondent  says,  in  September 
and  returning  in  April.  Tho  Tree  Pipit,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  migrant  to  a  great  extent. 
Excuse  my  note,  but  being  intensely  interested 
in  birds  I  wish  to  bo  right  about  them,  and  to 
further  the  right.— C.  E.  Rkadk,  Manchester. 

The  Woodlark.— This  is  by  no  means  a 
generally  diffused  species,  being  principally 
confined  to  the  southern  anil  midland  counties 
of  our  island,  frequenting  districts  where  the 
soil  is  warm  and  well-wooded.  Though  this 
bird  perchos  on  trees  it  breeds  on  tho  ground, 
making  its  nest  under  the  covert  of  some  low 
bush  or  tuft  of  herbage,  the  structure  being 
composed  of  dried  Grasses  and  lined  with  fine 
materials.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  brown 
marked  with  brown  blotches.  The  notes  of  the 
Woodlark  are  rich,  molodious,  and  lluto  liko, 
and  are  generally  uttered  on  the  wing  while 
describing  large  circles  in  the.air.  This  bird 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  tlie  Skylark,  to 
which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance,  having, 
however,  a  shorter  tail  in  proportion  to  ita  size, 
while  its  crest  is  less  conspicuous.  It  iB  greatly 
prized  as  a  cage-bird,  but  requires  great  care 
and  attention,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
tenderness  of  ita  foet,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
cover  tho  floor  of  its  cage  with  Moss  or  soft  hay 
instead  of  sand,  and  the  perches  with  wash 
leather,  tho  sand  being  supplied  in  a  box  or  tin 
inside  the  cage,  the  receptacle  being  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  bird  to  dust  itself  in  the 
sand.  The  caged  Woodlark  should  lie  fed 
upon  ant's  oggs,  mealworms,  Millet,  and  Poppy¬ 
seed,  with  a  little  green  food  such  as  chopped 
Lettuce. — S.  S.  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  ansuvrs  are  inserted  in 
Gakbkniso  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
ruler :  All  cornmitnieafi'ms  should  lie  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  EDITOR  of  Oardrxino,  37,  Southampton- street,  Corent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  bs  sent  to 
the  PirsusiiXR.  The  name  and  aiUlress  of  the  sender  are. 
required  in  addition  to  any  deep/ nation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be.  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  anti  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardkxino  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  inadcance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Paint  for  hot-water  plpeB  (A  M.  I.imii- 
black  mixed  with  bailed  oil  and  tur|>cnt!no  is  usually 
applied  to  hot-water  pipes,  and  is  peifeoth  harmless  to 
plants.  It  turpentine  is  used,  and  only  a  little  oil  mixed, 
the  pipes  will  not  smell  so  strongly  or  be  so  tong  in  dry¬ 
ing. 

Bulbs  In  pots  (If.  A.),— Daffodils  and  Tulips  put 
Into  pots  and  stood  outdoors,  covered  up  with  ashes, 
should  there  remain  until  the  crowns  have  thrown  up 
quite  an  inch  and  the  pots  are  found  to  bo  fairly  full  of 
roots.  Then  you  can  take  I  hem  Into  a  greenhouse  or 
frame,  either  at  Intervals,  as  y  on  may  want  to  bring  them 
on,  or  all  at  once.  Do  not  subject  them  to  heat,  if  you 
purpose  to  do  so,  directly  ;  rather  do  it  gradually.  The 
blooming  will  materially  depend  on  the  warmth  given. 

Camellia  buds  dropping  (A .  K.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason  lor  Camellias  dropping  their 
buds,  some  varieties  being  more  prone  to  it  than  others. 
A  close  atmosphere,  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  the 
reverse,  will  often  produce  this  undesirable  state  of  things, 
and  within  the  London  area  a  few  days  of  fog  will  fre¬ 
quently  cause  I  he  budstodrop  wholesale.  A  temperature  of 
4 ft  degs.  to  66  degs.  during  the  winter  would  be  better 
than  f>  degs.  warmer.  An  Increased  circulation  of  air  will 
often  check  tho  dropping  of  Camellia  buds.  Neither  the 
repotting  nor  the  syot-water  has  anything  to  do  with 
this.  If  your  structure  has  been  kept  close  the  better  way 
will  be  to  ventilate  more  freely. 

Growing  Daphne  lndlea  (Daphne  indica).— 
After  flowering  keep  the  Daphne  in  a  greenhouse— that  is 
to  say,  a  structure  with  a  night  temperature  of  45  degs. 
to  60  degs.,  with  a  rise  of  10  degs.  or  so  during  the  day¬ 
time.  It  should  be  given  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  and  is  greatly  benellted  by  nn  occa¬ 
sional  syringing  during  bright  weather.  It  will  often 
stand  fottwo  or  three  years  without  repotting,  but  when 
nsoewarf  this  operation  should  lie  carried  out  directly  the 
flo  i%r1  f ft-  A  good  soil  for  this  Daphne  is  a 


equal  ports  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
sand.  When  the  spring  frosts  are  past  it  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  hardened  of?  and  stood  out-of-doors  as  last  year. 

Cyclamen  for  autumn  flowering  (Tuberose). 
—Seeds  sown  now  would  not  flower  next  autumn,  unless 
you  aro  an  expert  in  their  cultivation,  I  hough  it  is 
possible  to  flower  plants  so  raised  from  November 
onwards  through  the  winter.  If  you  obtain  some  young 
plants  of  about  four  months  old -that  is.  plants  resulting 
from  a  sowing  mode  in  August  last  year— your  opportu¬ 
nities  of  flowering  the  plants  in  early  autumn  would  be 
greatly  increased.  At  all  times  young  plants  of  the 
above  age  arc  to  be  preferred  to  corns  of  a  year  old  or 
more.  I  Siam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  a  little  finely 
sifted  manure,  with  firm  potting,  will  suit  these  quite 
well. 

Cutting  back  budded  standard  Briers 

(It.  B.  U  ).— The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  do  this 
work,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  return  of  frost,  then 
tho  operation  had  better  be  deferred  for  a  while.  Cut  tho 
budded  growths  hock  to  within  J  Inches  or  4  inches  fiom 
where  the  bud  is  inserted.  By  tints  retaining  a  portion  of 
tlie  Brier,  the  new  growths  of  the  latter  assist  in  drawing 
up  the  sap.  thus  con  pelting  the  Rose-bud  to  start  into 
growth.  Tlie  Brier  growths,  however,  must  be  kept 
within  liouniis.  As  soon  as  they  are  an  Inch  or  so  lit 
lengtli  pinch  out  their  points,  and  then  finally  remove  all 
the  Brier  close  to  the  Itose-hud  about  end  of  May  or  early 
in  .tune,  and  the  wound  will  heal  over  before  winter.  If  a 
portion  of  the  Brier-stem  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
above  the  horizontal  branches  this  may  lie  out  away  1 1 
once.  I  iwnrf  stocks  that  are  budded  should  not  be  cot 
down  just  vet.  About  the  first  week  In  February  is  a  vi  ry 

nl  time!  After  cutting  back  both  the  rtamlard  and 
rf  stocks  tho  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
lightly  dug  over  ami  left  fairly  rough. 

Rose  Relne  Marie  Henrlette  (Faddy).— Doubt¬ 
less  the  1-foot  high  plant  you  obtained  last  spring  had 
been  pruned  bark,  or  it  would  certainly  have  had  longer 
growths.  But  this  shows  the  value  of  rather  hard  prun¬ 
ing  the  find  year  of  Roses  of  a  climbing  nature.  Y>  u 
have  now  growths  upon  the  above  Rose  some  4  feet  hi 
length,  which  may  be  retained  almost  their  entire  length, 
merely  removing  a  few  inches  ol  the  unripe  ends.  If  the 
plant  is  near  a  wall  or  fence  the  growths  should  be  spread 
out  in  a  fan-like  manner,  the  lowermost  branches  being 
brought  down  almost  horizontally.  By  so  doing  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  fine  specimen.  Some  well  decay  ed 
manure  may  tic  placed  around  the  base  of  the  plant  at 
once.  Remove  an  Inch  or  two  of  tlie  top  soil,  place  the 
manure  around  the  plant,  then  return  soil  removed.  You 
may  then  safely  leave  the  plant  alone  until  May  or  June, 
when  it  will  be  benefited  by  a  watering  nowand  then- say 
about  once  a  week- with  liquid' manure.  We  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  apply  solid  manure  to  Roses  In  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.  If  It  lie  laid  ott  tho  srtrface  much  mischief  is 
often  done  by  the  careless  manner  It  Is  forked  in  In  the 
spring,  whereas  the  soil  may  be  removed  and  returned 
without  a  root  being  disturbed  if  the  work  be  entrusted 
to  a  careful  workman. 

Rose  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia 

( Deronia). — This  fine  Rose  Just  missed  by  one  year  itii.lii- 
slon  In  the  recent  article  upon  new  Roses.  As  you  will 
observe,  the  novelties  of  tire  lost  three  years  were  i«- 
viewed,  and  the  above  variety  was  introduced  in  189?.  t 
Is,  however,  a  Rose  I  can  thoroughly  recommend,  although, 
like  many  other  good  Roses,  It  nos  Its  faults.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals,  especially  exhibitors,  object  to  the  baltdike  foim 
of  its  developed  flowers,  and  others  to  the  unhappy 
manner  it  has  of  bending  over  just  beneath  the  blosst  in, 
which  prevents  one  using  it  as  a  show  flower  or  fur  vairs 
as  often  as  one  would  like  to.  Apart  from  these  defects, 
it  has  a  splendid  habit  of  growth,  is  novel  and  lovely  in 
colour,  which  is  a  rich  lake-red  shaded  with  bronzy- 
salmon  and  orange  when  In  the  bud.  The  beauty  of  this 
type  of  Rose  is  seen  perhaps  to  best  advantage  whin 
grown  upon  standard  Briers.  Thon  one  may  look  up  to 
tho  blossom.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  ami  others  of  like 
drooping  character,  should  be  obtained  as  standards  n 
order  to  enjoy  their  full  beauty.  I  should  soy  Kmprias 
Alexandra  of  Rusaia  would  make  a  line  variety  to  plant 
against  a  7-feet  or  8-fect  south  or  west  wall.  With  the 
close  resemblance  of  some  modern  Tea  Roses  to  the  older 
sorts.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  And  such  a  distinct  break  in 
colour  as  Empress  Alexandra,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  there 
are  other  novelties  equally  distinct  ready  for  distribution. 
—Rosa. 

Forcing  LUlum  Harrlsl  and  L.  speclosum 

(W.  F.  0.).— By  1.0  method  of  treatment  will  you  get 
I, Ilium  lancifolium  (speciosum)  in  flower  by  Easter,  unless 
tlie  bulbs  havo  been  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
We  havo  seen  splendid  examples  of  this  Lily  recently  in 
some  of  the  florist's  shops  in  l.ondon,  but  they  arc  the 
produce  of  retarded  Imlbs— that  is  to  say,  bulbs  which 
have  been  kept  in  refrigerators,  but  for  which  they  would 
even  in  the  open  ground  have  flowered  in  August  or 
September  of  lost  yeor.  If  you  keep  your  plants  In  a 
frame  or  in  a  light  position  in  a  greenhouse  they  will  coino 
on  gradually  and  bloom  before  their  brethren  out-of- 
doors;  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  bloom  by  Faster. 
The  I.Utum  Harrlsi  should  be  placed  in  a  structure  where 
a  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  fln  degs.  is  maintained  and  In 
a  light  position,  otherwise  they  will  draw  np  thin.  A 
little  weak  manure-water  made,  if  possible,  from  cow- 
dung  may  be  given  about  every  10  days.  By  far  the  moat 
Important  Item,  however,  is  to  keep  the  plants  clear  of 
aphides  or  green-fly,  which  are  very  liable  to  gather  In 
the  crown  of  leaves  at  the  top,  particularly  when  the 
flower-buds  commence  to  form,  and  unless  closely  looked 
for  they  may  not  be  detected  until  they  have  almoat 
ruined  the  buds.  To  keep  them  in  oheck  dip  frequently 
in  strong  soap-water  and  vaporise  regularly  with  Nicoti- 
clde. 

Erica  gracilis  (George  Btdl).—T\>is  is  the  name  of 
your  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  gre.  nhouse  Heaths,  and  is 
a  very  popular  market  plant  In  this  country.  It  Is  propa¬ 
gated  by  slips  or  cuttings,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  arid  several  appliances  are  needed  to  ensure 
success.  It  cannot  be  raised  from  seeds.  Owing  to  these 
circumstances  the  propagation  of  these  Heaths  is  usually- 
left  to  nurserymen  who  make  a  feature  of  this  class  of 
plants.  You  con  keep  your  plant  for  flowering  another 
season  provided  the  following  details  are  attended  to. 
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about  0  inches,  and  keep  in  the  greenhouse,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  softer  from  drought,  while  too  much 
water  is  equally  injurious.  This  treatment  will  lead  to 
little  young  shoots  being  pushed  out  from  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  and  directly  they  are  seen  it  should  be  repotted. 
For  this  purpose  four  parts  of  peat  soil  to  one  part  of 
silver  sand  are  necessary,  which  In  potting  must  tie  pressed 
down  very  firmly.  A  pot  one  sire  larger  than  that  in 
which  it  has  been  growing  should  be  selected,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot. 
Do  not  disturb  the  roots  other  than  to  remove  the  crocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  of  earth.  When  potted  give  a 
good  watering  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  in  its  place,  and 
return  the  plant  to  the  greenhouse.  By  June  it  may  be 
stood  out-of-doors  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the 
nights  get  cold— about  the  end  of  August  or  in  the  first 
half  of  September.  When  out-of-doors  duiing  the  summer 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  that  the  roots  do  not 
get  parched  at  any  time,  for,  being  of  a  delicate,  hair-like 
nature,  they  are  soon  permanently  injured  if  this 

happens. 

Chrysanthemums- twenty-four  best  In¬ 
curved  sorts  for  exhibition  (A. D ).— In  the 
subjoined  list  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  we  have 
avoided  those  of  last  season's  introduction,  believing  in 
this  way  we  shall  bs  more  likely  to  meet  your  ■  equip¬ 
ment.  None  of  them  are  expensive.  In  almost  every 
inatanoe  you  will  be  well  advised  to  grow  each  plant  on  to 
the  second  crown-bud,  as  the  newer  tjpe  of  incurved 
bloom  is  seen  to  greater  advantage,  opening  evenly  and 
kindly,  when  these  buds  are  secured.  We  recommend 
the  following  :  Duchess  of  Kite,  very  large,  white  ;  Charles 
II  Curtis,  good  yellow;  Mrs.  W.  Howe,  golden-amber, 
suffused  bronze  ;  Thomas  Singleton,  white,  shaded  pink  : 
Ralph  Hatton,  purple-lilac  ;  Cnrysantheme  Bruant,  rosy- 
bun  ;  Olobe  d'Or,  yellow,  shaded  bufT  ;  l.ody  Isabel,  clear 
lavender-blush  ;  Mmr.  de  Verneuil,  light  pink,  passing  to 
white;  Mme.  Kerlat,  pure  white;  Golden  .Mme.  I'erlat, 
deep  yellow  sport  from  last  named  ;  Topaz-  Orientate, 
straw-yellow;  Mrs.  W.  0.  K<an,  lovelv  peach-pink,  very 
large  and  of  good  form  ;  Mrs.  It.  C.  Kingston,  soft  lilai  - 

Blnk,  tinted  white  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  silvery-mauve  ; 

a  Perfection,  pure  white  ;  George  Haigh,  carmine-rose, 
shaded  pale  golden  -  bronze  ;  Matthew  Itu-sell,  deep 
bronze ;  Ada  Owen,  Ivory-white ;  Miss  Violet  Foster, 
silvery-rose;  Mrs.  James  Eidle,  bright  rose;  Mrs.  II.  J. 
Jones,  Willie;  Hanwell  Glory,  bright  bronzy-amber;  and 
Mr*.  Gerald  Williams,  bright  yellow.  With  the  foregoing 
varieties  you  should  have  little  difficulty  in  developing  a 
handsome  lot  of  exhibition  blooms. 

TREES  AND  SHRUB8. 

Busby  Ivies  (ffurdn-tf,  Crtagh).— Ivies  will  become 
bushy  to  a  certain  extent  if  constantly  cut.  But  if  jou 
desire  bushy  Ivies,  why  not  try  the  tree  forms,  of  which 
there  are  several  beautiful  kinds  1  These  make  nice  bushy 
evergreens  for  shrubberies,  and  are  not  grown  so  much  as 
they  deserve  to  lie.  They  are  peculiarly  suited  to  plant 
in  smoky  districts. 

The  common  Broom  (J.  Moon).— It  the  seed  of 
the  Broom  be  sown  at  once  it  would  take  two  years  to 
attain  flowering  size,  htnee  tho  I  letter  way  will  lie  to 
obtain  plants  from  a  nuneryman  and  plant  them  In  the 
desired  positions.  Several  of  the  advertisers  IrGakhxmxo 
Itu  sTRATK.n  who  make  a  speciality  of  outdoor  shrubs 
could  doubtless  supply  them.  As  the  Broom  produces 
naturally  but  a  few  fibrous  roots,  It  is  liable  to  suffer  when 
removed,  therefore,  If  you  can  obtain  plants  locally,  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  can  be  planted  with  less  delay 
than  if  you  get  them  from  a  distance.  In  planting,  take 
care  that  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly  around  the  roots,  and 
should  any  of  them  be  loosened  by  the  wind  secure  them 
by  a  stake.  teavo  a  slight  hollow  In  the  soil  close  to  tho 
stem  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  watered,  if  necessary, 
until  they  become  established. 

Rubcuh  racemoaua  (Filbert).- The  ap<cimen  sent 
is  the  Alexandrian  laurel  iRuscus  racemosus).  a  near 
relative  of  the  common  Butcher's  Broom.  It  is  quite 
hardy  and  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  it 
succeeds  best  where  moderately  moist  and  in  a  partially 
shaded  spot.  It  is  at  home  where  associated  with  the 
hardy  Bamboos,  to  some  of  which  it  bears  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance,  for  the  slender  shoots,  which  are 
pushed  up  to  a  height  of  .1  feet  to  4  feet,  have  a  good  deal 
the  aspect  of  a  Bamboo.  Apart  from  its  desirable  features 
as  a  graceful  little  evergreen  shrub,  this  Ruacus  is  very 
valuable  for  cutting,  os  the  Blender  shoots,  clothed  with 
their  deep  green  foliage,  are  most  effective  when  arranged 
in  a  vase,  particularly  If  lit  up  by  a  few  flowers.  In  this 
way  the  sprays  keep  fresh  and  bright  for  a  long  time ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  durable  evergreens  that  we 
possess  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  receive 
such  a  characteristic  specimen,  os  so  manv  correspondents 
seem  to  think  the  smallest  scrap  will  suffice. 

Retlnoapora  obtusa  aurea  (Isaac  Bill,  H’ni 
itui)  — The  specimen  sent  is  Reliuospora  obtusa  aurea, 
seeds  of  which  should  be  sown  at  once  In  pans  or  shallow 
boxes.  Whichever  is  used  must  have  some  drainage  mate¬ 
rial  put  in  the  bottom,  and  then  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  a  little  sand.  This  should 
lie  pressed  down  moderately  firm  and  made  level,  when 
the  seeds  must  be  sown  thereon,  and  covered  with  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  compost.  Placed  in  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  the  seedlings  will  appear  in  two  or 
three  months,  but  they  can  be  left  in  their  pans  till  the 
following  spring,  at  which  season,  after  the  frosts  are 
past,  they  may  be  either  dibbled  into  a  prepared  bed  out- 
of-doors  or  potted  into  small  pots.  If  the  quantity  of 
seed  is  too  great  to  sow  in  pans,  a  sheltered  border  outside 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  seed  sown  thereon  in 
April.  The  ground  should  be  dug,  trodden  moderately  firm, 
and  levelled,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  cover  with  half 
an  inch  of  soil,  as  in  the  open  ground  it  needs  more  cover¬ 
ing  than  when  grown  in  a  frame.  Take  care  that  the  soil 
does  not  get  too  dry  during  the  summer.  It  is  probable 
that  you  will  find  but  a  small  percentage  of  your  seeds 
germinate,  and  even  then  the  variegation  is  not  likely  to 
lie  reproduced,  except  in  a  few  cases. 

FRUIT. 

Fire-heat  for  Vines  (T.  U.  Rout).— Your  Vines, 
no  doubt,  would  be  benefited  by  no»  forcingGiem,  but  we 
should  not  advise  leaving  off  the  flre/alto&etlier,  but 
rather  employ  a  llttjejjfmipj^^jtlpe,  ol  flowrfinjs  u 


warm  weather  sets  in,  when  It  can  be  discontinued.  Your 
greater  gain  will  be  in  keeping  the  house  cool  by  constant 
ventilation,  so  as  to  retard  the  starting  of  the  V'ines.  This 
will  give  them  a  decided  rest,  and  will  be  beneficial  to 
Vines  that  have  teen  habitually  forced  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  course  of  action  you  suggest  is,  no  doubt, 
the  outcome  of  inferior  crops,  and  if  your  convenience 
allows  of  giving  the  Vines  a  rest.,  by  all  means  do  so  on  the 
lines  suggested  above. 

Quinces  from  seed  (E.  P.).— Your  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  will  be  to  sow  the  Quince  seeds  in  a  pot  or  pan, 
and  place  them  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  Which¬ 
ever  you  use  must  be  drained  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
flower  pot  and  filled  to  witbin  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  saud.  This  soil,  having  teen  well  mixed,  should  be 
pressed  down  moderately  firm  and  made  level.  On  this 
prepared  surface  sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  with  nearly 
half  an  inch  of  the  same  soil,  which  should  have  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  rose.  If  attended  to  in  this 
respect  the  seeds  will  germinate  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
or  summer,  but  seedlings  need  not  be  disturbed  the  first 
season.  Next  year  you  may  either  plant  them  out  in  a 
good  sheltered  spot  or  grow  them  in  pots  another  season 
before  doing  so.  Sow  at  once,  as  the  sooner  such  seeds 
are  sown  the  tetter. 

Pruning  neglected  Vines  (J.  Oakey)  —  We 
should  certainly  prune  back  the  laterals  to  the  original 
spurs,  even  should  it  mean  the  loss  of  a  year's  crop, 
Growths  will  issue  from  the  old  spurs  again,  but  they  may 
not  become  fruitful  laterals  this  year,  although  without 
seeing  them  we  could  not  say  what  the  possibilities  are 
and  might  be.  To  make  more  certain  of  a  partial  crop 
you  might  leave  a  lateral  here  and  there  with  partial 
pruning— that  la  to  say,  with  a  plump  bud  from  which  a 
eaf  has  recently  fallen.  It  is  wonderful  sometimes  how 
resourceful  neglected  Vines  are  in  producing  buds  and 
growing  laterals  from  unexpected  places.  Hard  pruned, 
they  sometimes  push  out  buds  from  the  rod  where  no 
lateral  had  !>cen  seen  anil  where  no  sign  of  bud  life  could 
previously  have  teen  anticipated.  From  such  buds,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  no  fruit  clusters  the  first  year.  We  should 
advise  you,  in  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  prune  the 
whole,  not  to  disturb  the  lurk  and  spurs  by  winter  dress¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  became  this  would  very  likely  damage 
your  prospect  of  getting  a  good  show  of  buds.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  encouraged  leaf  growth  at  the  base  of 
these  unpruned  laterals,  and  kept  them  pinched  during 
the  post  summer,  then  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prune  back 
to  these  now. 

Fruiting  young  Vino  (S’.  U.  B.).— You  did  quite 
right  in  reducing  the  number  of  bunches  to  three  on  your 
Vine  so  recently  planted.  Had  you  allowed  more  it 
would  probably  have  distressed  the  growth  for  future 
tearing,  and  the  Grapes  would  not  have  finished  so  satis¬ 
factorily.  You  could  very  well  retain  half-a-dozen  bunches 
this  year.  If  tho  Vine  is  vigorous  and  the  bunches  are 
smaller,  you  could  increase  their  number  up  to  ten  in 
another  year's  time  ;  but  we  should  not  advise  more  for  a 
single  rod  of  the  length  given.  If  you  can  devote  mere 
space  to  the  Vino  you  could  allow  an  additional  rod  to 
form,  training  it  from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  existing 
one,  and,  assuming  that  your  border  allows  of  the  Vine  a 
support,  you  can  by  these  means  double  your  crop  from 
the  same  Vine  Always  remember  it  Is  false  economy  to 
overcrop  a  willing  Vine  ;  it  la  much  tetter  to  err  on  the 
aide  of  leniency,  because  once  overdone  the  further  growth 
and  fruit-bearing  are  not  so  satisfactory.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  heavier  the  crop,  the  more 
feeding  will  he  required  to  support  the  Vine.  Wireworms 
are  injurious  in  a  Vine  border,  and  the  sooner  you  clear 
them  out  the  tetter.  Carrots,  with  a  stick  inserted, 
plunged  here  and  there  in  the  surface,  form  a  bait  for 

them,  and  the  stick  acts  as  a  marker  as  well  as  a  means  of 
withdrawing  the  Carrot  daily  for  examination. 

Renovating  orchard  trees  (Fruit  Trees).— 
Apple-trees  growing  on  Grass  are  much  more  subject  to 
insect  attacks  than  are  trees  growing  on  cultivated  land, 
because  the  pests  can  hybernate  In  the  soil  and  Grass 
without  disturbance.  The  chief  need  In  your  case  is  first 
removing  the  turf  for  some  distance  round  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  forking  up  the  soil,  then  adding  atop-dressing 
of  manure.  But  you  may  object  to  do  that.  Then  the 
only  other  course  is  to  have  the  heads  of  all  the  trees 
properly  thinned  and  the  branches  removed  and  burnt. 
Then  first  wash  every  possible  part  of  each  tree  over  with 
a  solution  of  hot  lime-white  and  soft-soap,  with  a  little 
clay  mixed  to  discolour  it.  Then,  farther,  take  advantage 
of  adamp  time  to  smother  the  whole  of  the  branches  with 
fresh  slacked  lime.  All  that  will  in  time  peel  off.  Even 

then,  If  the  insects  show  themselves  again,  it  will  lie 
needful  to  spray  or  syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of 
Paris-green  or  else  Bordeaux-mixture.  That  should  be 
sprayed  or  syringed  all  over  the  trees  just  as  they  go  out 
of  bloom,  os  it  is  then  the  moths  deposit  their  eggs  In  the 
tiny  fruits.  One  reason  we  hear  so  much  complaint  as  to 
grub-eaten  Apples  is  that  so  few  people  care  to  take  the 
ueedful  trouble  to  clean  or  spray  their  trees,  and  thus 
destroy  the  Insects.  Still,  all  the  spraying  in  the  world 
will  hardly  keep  the  moths  from  oil  the  trees  unless  the 
roots  are  also  helped  by  some  manure  applied  to  the 
roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cooking  Maize  (A.  /*.).— Your  Maize  never  be¬ 
coming  tender  proves  that  it  was  too  old  before  picking. 
It  must  be  eaten  young  and  green,  and  only  requires 
boiling  for  20  minutes.  Put  in  cold  water.  Try  next 
year  and  you  will  find  it  delicious.— American. 

Burnt  earth  (F.  O.)  —Only  stiff  clay  soil  reoulres 
to  be  burned.  Make  up  a  fire  in  the  open  with  wood  and 
coals  intermixed,  put  more  hard  wood  or  faggots  over  it, 
then  add  10  Inches  of  the  clay  soil,  and  yet  more  after  that 
gets  hot.  In  that  way  great  quantities  of  the  clay  may  be 
charred,  and  It  soon  again  becomes  fertile  and  is  friable. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (.Verier).— It  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  for  Jerusalem  Artichoke  tubers  to  boil  hard  when 
well  grown.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  not  given  yours 
proper  cultivation.  So  many  persons  plant  tubers  In 
some  corner  of  a  garden,  and  then  allow  them  to  so 
remain  year  after  year  without  cultivating  them  properly. 
The  proper  course  is  to  dig  a  piece  of  ground  deeply, 
ring  it,  and  adding,  If  it  be  stiff,  some  wood-ashei 
(d  mortar-mbbleh  or  road  grit.  They^jlpe^^lura- 


sized  tubers,  and  plant  them  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  with 
the  tubers  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  If  you  have  culti¬ 
vated  yours  properly,  then  there  must  be  some  deficiency 
In  the  soil,  perhaps  lack  of  lime,  and  that  can  soon  be 
added  by  strewing  it  thickly  over  the  surface  and  digging 
it  in. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes  (F.  0 ).  —  Any  good  red 
Tomato  will  do  well  outdoors  if  raised  in  good  time  and 
planted  out  on  a  warm,  sunny  site  and  properly  treated. 
Conference  is  well  kno»c,  and  can  be  had  of  most  leading 
seedsmen.  Ham  Green  is  good  also,  so  are  the  Comet  and 
Young's  Eclipse.  These  are  all  smooth  rounds,  and  all 
have  cropped  well  outdoors  at  Chiswick.  Duke  of  York 
did  not  crop  well  outside,  but  Frogmore  Selected  did. 
The  best  outdoor  varieties  generally  are  the  rough  ones, 
such  as  Open  Air,  Earliest  of  All,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
tho  Old  Red,  but  you  would  perhaps  not  like  them.  A 
wonderful  outdoor  cropper  is  Wonder  of  Italy,  fruits  oval, 
ateut  the  size  of  small  Plums,  and  borne  in  huge  cluster*. 
Sow  seed  of  any  variety  in  pots  or  shallow  pans  in  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  about  the  second  week  in  April.  Get  the 
plants  singly  into  large  (Hi-sized  pots  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  plant  out  in  good  soil  early  In  June.  Keep  the  side 
shoots  hard  pinched  from  every  plant. 


SHORT  RH  PLUM, 


P.  J.  Horniinan.—Utt  our  issue  Deoember  8,  p.  633. - 

J.  I,.— You  ought  to  have  put  cuttings  into  a  cold-frame 
last  autumn,  protecting  them  when  the  weather  was 
severe.  You  will  do  no  good  if  you  attempt  to  propagate 

in  a  warm-house. - C.  V.  Bwhardson. — See  reply  to 

"C.  w.  M.”  in  our  Issue  of  January  19,  p.  62*. - C. 

If i  icman.—A  variety  of  Ivy  known  as  Emerald  Green 

would  suit  your  purpose. - Daphne  indica  —  See  reply 

to  George  Bull  re  Erica  gracilis  In  the  present  Issue,  p.  639. 

The  book  you  ask  about  is  a  good  one. - Amateur.— 

Kindly  send  name  and  address,  and  then  we  will  deal 

with  your  question. - Paddy.— Bet  not*  re  “  Fowl's- 

manure"  In  our  Issue  of  December  8,  p.  616. - Balsams 

—See  replies  to  “Snalth"  and  "Pen"  In  our  issue  of 

November  3,  1900,  p.  470,  first  column. - A.  T.  M.  P.— 

It  is  quite  Impossible  to  advise  you  unless  ons  were  to  see 

the  ground.  You  give  no  scale  as  to  size. - A.  M.  &— 

Kindly  send  samples  of  the  leaves  you  refer  to  and  wo  can 
tetter  help  you.  We  fear  that  there  is  scale  on  the 

Myrtles  you  speak  of. - T.  J.  Blackwood.— Set  reply  to 

E.  J.  Fleming  in  our  issue  of  January  19,  p.  020 - K. 

llalkctl. — See  reply  to  "Narcissus"  In  our  issue  of  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  p.  (109.  - O.  R.  Hughes.— Ste  our  article,  with 

illustration,  in  the  issue  of  January  6,  1901,  p.  694. - 

Ladysmith.— So  ;  you  must  use  Tobacco-paper  or  Nicoti- 

clde." - A.  S.— We  fear  the  roots  have  got  into  bad  soil, 

hence  the  troublo.  If  you  will  examine  the  roots  and  let 

us  know  the  result  we  will  try  and  help  you. - P.  B.  S. 

—Kindly  send  us  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  you 

refer  to. - Plumes.— lee t  the  Celoalas  grow  without 

stopping.  Feed  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
Kent.— You  have  either  sown  your  Celery  too  soon  or 
allowed  it  to  get  dry  after  planting.  See  the  article  on 
Celery  culture  in  our  Issue  of  Deoember  8,  p.  639,  and  also 
reply  to  "Col.  11.,"  November  17,  p.  489.— Inguirer.— 
See  our  advertisement  oolumns. 


V  Any  communication!  respecting  plants  or  fruit i 
lent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Qardenino 
Illustratkd,  37,  Southampt on-street,  Strand,  W.O.  So 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  er  rtoweri  for  naming 
should  be  uni  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— Mrs.  Crown.— 1,  Thuja  sp  ;  2, 
Azara  microphylla ;  3,  Kuonymus  Jvponicus ;  4,  Thuja 

elegantissima ;  6  and  6,  Please  send  In  fruit. - K.  J. 

Lane.— The  Field  Poppy  (Papaver  Blue  as)  Apply  to 

Haags  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt, - Jf.  ff.,  CVaiWev.— Conu. 

Gladiolus  sp. ;  may  be  grown  In  bonier  outside  if  planted 
in  March.  Pseudo-bulbs,  Llssochilus,  probably  Krebsii; 
requires  greenhouse  treatment ;  plant  in  a  well-drained 

pot  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  Sphagnum. - 

M.  K.  B.—l,  Begonia  Rex  var. ;  2,  Begonia  nltida  appa 
rently,  too  muoh  crushed;  3,  Eucalyptus  globulus;  4, 
Ophlopogon  Jaburan  variegatum.  See  note  in  our  issue 

of  January  12,  p.  612 - F.  C.  D.—l,  Phiomis  Samlaffl; 

should  like  to  see  in  bloom  ;  2,  Verbascuin  phlomoldes. 

Catalogues  received.  —  W.  Bull.  King's-road. 

Chelsea,  8.  W.— Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  IttOl. - Chas. 

Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  —  Kitchen,  Flower 

Harden,  ami  Farm  Seeds. - W.  Wells  It  Co.,  Ltd., 

Earlawood,  Kedhill,  Surrey.— Supplement  to  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. - Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. 

—Harden  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  etc. - F.  C.  Pomrencke, 

Hamburger-strasse,  42-46,  Altona,  Hamburg.— List  at 

Flower  amt  Vegetable  Seed!  for  1001. - Hobbles,  Limited, 

Dcrchain.— Harden  Huide,  1901. - K.  Morel  et  Ills,  33, 

Rue  du  Souvenir,  Lyon-Vaise.— Catalogue  oj  Clematises 

amt  Trees  a>ul  Shrubs. - Millar  Bros,,  Market  place, 

Hull. — hist  of  Harden  Seeds  for  1901. - Kelway  Ji  Sons, 

Langport.— Manual  of  Horticulture  for  1901. - James 

Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  —  VegetaUe 
aiut  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  etc. 

- Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  (HI,  Deansgate,  Manchester.— 

Seed  Cataloge  for  1901. 

Books  received.—"  List  of  Orchids,  etc.,"  grown?>v 

M.  Georges  Mantin,  Chateau  de  Belair  a'Ollvet. - "A 

Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants  and  test  kinds  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables.”  By  J.  Weathers.  Longmans  li  Co., 
London.  _ 

"  The  Manse  Garden."— Referring  to  query  by 
"S.  M.  M."  in  Issue  of  16th  ult.,r«"The  Manse  Garden, '  1 
have  a  copy  undated  published  by  William  Collins,  Glas¬ 
gow  and  London.  It  contains  prefaces  to  first  and  second 
editions, also  a  fine  frontispiece.— Sam  iei.  Bodie,  Aberdeen. 

_  Will  »aoh  of  those  who  so  kindly  and  tally 

answered  my  Inquiry  respecting  "The  Manse  Garden," 
accept  my  test  thanks,  though  tardily  offored  t  1  had 
a  copy  of  it  from  Messrs.  J.  Blackwood,  which  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  am  ordering  another.  1  wonder  It  the 
minister:  [  wrote  on  any  other  nubiect,  and  had  it 
published?— S.  M.  MarsiiaM.,  Cheltenham. 
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No.  1,143. — VOL.  XXIL  Founded  by  W.  Robiniim,  Author  of  "  The  Engliih  Flower  Garden."  FEBRUARY  2,  1901. 
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COVERING  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 
Of  late  years  the  covering  of  outside  borders 
with  fermenting  material  has  gone  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is 
^icult  to  say,  as  it  is  evident  that  where  the 
main  part  of  the  roots  is  in  the  open  air  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  cold 
and  very  likely  saturated  soil.  Where  Vines 
are  being  forced  under  such  conditions  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Grapes  shank  and  are  poor  in 
colour.  Merely  keeping  the  frost  frorti  pene¬ 
trating  will  not  do,  as  coverings  only  provided 
for  this  purpose  do  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
tho  border,  and  very  often  render  it  wet  and 
cold.  1  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of 
fermenting  material  for  Vine  borders.  Atone 
time  I  used  dry  leaves,  co\’oring  these  with 
shutters.  These  corlainly  raised  the  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little,  but  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
Grapes  succeeding  satisfactorily.  Although  an 
advoento  for  fermenting  material,  I  do  not 
believe  in  tho  practice  of  building  heavy  hot¬ 
beds  over  the  borders.  The  best  material  for 
covering  is  undoubtedly  leaves  and  fresh  stable 
litter,  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  being  of  the 
former.  This  generates  a  steady  and  lasting 
heat.  In  my  case  this  is  spread  over  the  border 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet  and  made  firm. 
Over  this  shutters  are  placed.  These  outside 
shutters  are  a  capital  aid  to  early  foroing,  as 
they  keep  both  snow  and  rain  from  penetrating 
the  material.  In  the  caso  of  the  oarliest 
Grapes,  I  leave  tho  covering  on  until  the 
Grapes  are  almost  fully  coloured,  and  even  at 
this  timo  tho  litter  when  it  is  being  removed 
from  the  border  is  quite  warm.  At  one  time  I 
used  to  remove  it  earlier,  but  the  Grapes  have 
boon  better  in  every  way  since  I  have  left  it  on 
later.  _  A. 

OPEN-AIR  PEACHES. 

Already  those  aro  beginning  to  show  pink 
buds,  and  though  it  may  be  early  to  speak  of 
blistered  leaves,  it  is  not  too  early  to  take  some 

Firocautions  against  this  fatal  blight.  It  may 
io  of  interost  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
a  very  simple  plan  which  I  tried  with  complete 
success  last  year.  I  got  three  boards,  12  feet 
long,  (I  inches  wide,  and  i  inoh  thick,  placed 
two  vertically  in  tho  ground,  and  put  the  other 
across  horizontally  at  the  top,  with  a  elope 
sufficient  to  throw  off  rain.  Theso  were  securely 
fixed  to  the  wall.  Then  I  had  somo  muslin 
(l.Jd.  a  yard)  sewn  together  to  make  a  screen 
sufficient  to  cover  this  space  ;  it  was  fastened 
to  two  slating  laths,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
tho  lower  edge.  When  tho  blossoms  opened 
this  light  screen  was  fastened  on  tho  boards, 
two  laths  were  fastened  to  the  boards  horizon¬ 
tally  so  as  to  prevent  the  scroen  being  blown  in 
against  tho  flowers  or  allowed  to  lie  against 
them  when  wet  and  sticky.  I  kept  this  cover 
on  day  anti  night  for  more  than  two  months. 
Occasionally  I  removed  it  on  fine  days— result, 
blistered  loaves  at  once  ;  so  the  cov4rfIn~~ 
removed  no  more  till  all  (Linger  .of  otJd 


was  past.  The  muslin  is  so  thin  that  plenty  of 
light  gets  through,  and  the  growth  of  flower  and 
leaf  showed  no  delicacy  or  pale  colour,  which 
might  result  if  any  heavier  material  were  used 
as  a  shade.  It  was  worth  noticing  that  every 
shoot  which  made  its  way  between  the  boards 
and  the  wall  had  blistered  leaves  ;  those  within 
tho  shelter  wore  quite  safe.  Between  the  edges 
of  th4  boards  and  the  wall,  both  at  Bides  and 
top,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  wall  (which 
is  of  limestone,  not  brick),  were  spaces  of 
1  inch  to  2  inches,  yet  the  protection,  rough  as 
it  might  appear,  was  quite  effectual.  It  was 
cheap  and,  I  confess,  ugly,  but  the  fine  crop  of 
Poaches  quite  made  up  for  any  icsthetic  defects. 
The  boards  should  be  very  firmly  fastened  to 
the  wall  and  the  screen  tied  tightly  at 
top  and  bottom  to  prevent  sudden  or  violent 
wind  from  tearing  anything  away. 

A.  E.  Bob,  Abbey  Leix,  Ireland. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Propagating  Gooseberries.  —  Goose¬ 
berry  cuttings  may  be  mado  and  inserted  in  a 
border  at  tho  foot  of  a  north  or  other  cool  wall 
whenevor  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground. 
Select  long  and  straight  young  wood,  as  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  with  short  stems  are  of  little 
value,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  many 
of  the  largo-fruited  varieties,  which  seora  to 
prefer  trailing  on  the  ground  to  growing  up¬ 
right.  Shorten  the  cuttings  to  a  length  of 
Ifl  inches,  out  cleanly  across  below  the  lowest 
joint,  and  trim  off  tho  thorns  and  all  but  tho 
topmost  four  buds.  Insert  those  cuttings 
5  inches  deep  and  II  inches  apart  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  taking  ^ood  oare  to  fix  them 
firmly.  Most  of  them  will  strike  root  and  form 
three  or  four  shoots  next  summer,  and  these 
being  cut  freely  back  during  the  following 
winter  good  serviceable  bushes  will  bo  the 
result. 

Ohalk  soil.— Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
chalk  noil— what  aorta  of  fruita  and  vegetables  suit  it,  and 
what  the  beat  treatment  Is  for  It?— G.  C.  K. 

[Most  ordinary  garden  products  will  do  very 
well  on  chalk  soils,  except  such  plants  as  need 
peat.  We  have  seen  fruits  -generally  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  bush  fruits,  and  Straw¬ 
berries —doing  well ;  but,  of  course,  something 
depends  on  the  depth  of  cultivated  surface  soil 
you  may  have — you  do  not  say.  But  if  you 
will  open  a  trench  2  feet  wide  on  one  side  or 
end  of  your  ground,  throwing  out  oil  th:-.  top 
soil,  then  well  break  up  with  pick  ond  fork  the 
chalk  beneath,  some  1)  inches  or  10  inches  deep, 
place  over  it  a  dressing  of  short  manure, 
and  on  that  throw  the  soil  of  the  next  trench, 
doing  all  the  ground  the  same,  you  will  do 
wonders  towards  making  your  ground  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  time,  much  of  tho  chalk  becomes 
pulverised  and  proctioally  soil,  Add  any  soil, 
road  trimmings,  or  decayed  vegetable  rofuae 
you  can  get.  ] 

Two  good  late  Apples.— It  is  not  wiso 
to  plant  mid-season  Apples  largely.  In  October 
this  year  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sell  good 
kinds  at  a  remunerative  price — even  largo 
Wm-miJV  King  was  almost  unsaleable. 
R‘  oejhbir  was  impressed  with  the  value jtjifj  tw,' 


old  sorts  on  taking  them  out  ot  some  boxes, 
where  they  had  been  from  the  day  they  came 
off  the  trees  (over  3  months).  Theee  sorts  wei  e 
Hanwell  Souring  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Some 
ten  years  ago  I  planted  theee  on  Borne  land 
under  vegetable  culture  as  standards.  They 
soon  made  fine  trees,  cropping  early.  This  year 
I  have  some  fine  fruit  and  a  good  crop.  Having 
no  space  in  tho  Apple  room,  I  took  old  packing- 
cases  to  the  trees,  placing  them  in  theee  as  the 
fruit  was  picked.  I  placed  them  in  the  potting- 
shed,  whero  there  is  no  artificial  heat.  On 
looking  them  over  there  were  not  a  dozen  bad 
fruits  in  a  sack.  I  consider  these  two  of  the 
best  cooking  kinds,  either  for  private  use  or 
market,  for  using  through  the  three  first  months 
in  the  year.  Both  aro  good  in  flavour,  and  cook 
well.  Some  of  these  old  sorts  have  more  value 
than  many  of  the  new  kinds. — J.  Crook. 

Pronins:  young:  fruit-trees.— I  should  bo  glad 
of  advice  on  the  treatment  of  aome  young  fruit-trees.  I 
grafted  aome  two  yean  ago,  and  these  have  grown  aome 
5  feetin  height,  but  are  very  thin  in  the  stem,  only  about 
half-an-inch  in  diameter.  Should  these  be  cut  back,  and, 
if  »o,  how  far  7  It  seeins  to  me  rather  foolieh  to  cut  them 
back  only  to  make  the  same  amount  of  growth  next 
season  What  I  want  is  nice  strong  stems,  some  to  grow 
as  pyramids,  and  some  as  standards.  1  shall  be  glad  of 
your  advice.— F.  E.  I). 

[You  omit  to  state  in  your  note  what  fruits 
your  trees  are  of.  If  you  want  to  make  Borne  of 
these  into  standards  you  must  encourage  those 
to  make  upward  growth  until  they  reacli  (1  feet 
in  height,  then  stop  or  cut  off  their  leaders 
to  induce  the  buds  below  to  break  into  three  or 
four  shoots.  Those  Bhoots  you  would  have  to 
cut  back  to  some  four  to  six  buds  tho  following 
winter,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  a  proper 
head.  Cut  back  any  side  shoots  up  the  stem  to 
a  couple  of  buds  now,  and  next  summer,  when 
these  Duds  break,  pinch  theBhootB  back  to  some 
two  or  three  leaves,  as  the  object  iu  to  furnish 
some  leaves  up  the  stem  to  help  it  to  swell,  but 
not  to  allow  strong  shoots  to  develop  at  the 
expense  of  the  head.  If  you  want  tome  to 
make  bush -trees,  you  must  cut  theso  long,  thin 
stems  back  to  within  2  feet  of  the  ground,  and 
cause  tho  stems  to  throw  out  three  or  four 
shoots.  Cut  those  back  fairly  hard  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  and  thus  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  bush- tree.  It  is  folly  to  write  about  cutting 
back  being  foolish.  If  you  want  certain  des¬ 
criptions  ot  trees  you  must  train  for  that  end.  ] 

Mealy-bug  on  Vines.— 1  have  Just  taken  some 

greenhouses  planted  with  Vines.  The  whole  place  Is 
infested  with  mealy  bug.  1  am  recommended  to  paint  the 
Vines  with  parallln  and  water— half  and  half— or  with  pure 
methylated  spirits,  but  before  doing  so  would  like  to  know 
if  either  of  them  will  damage  the  Vines,  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  beet  plan  to  pursue  to  cure  the  pest  7— Mealy-buo. 

[Avoid  any  concoction  containing  petroleum, 
as  this  is  fatal  in  its  action  on  Vines.  Methy¬ 
lated  spirit  is  much  safor  and  equally  destruc¬ 
tive  to  moaly-bug.  Being  a  spirit,  this  quickly 
evaporates,  whereas  the  oil  penetrates  into  the 
bark.  Many  gardonerJ  adopt,  with  great 
buccess,  a  mixture  of  gas-tar  and  clay  for  paint¬ 
ing  Vines  infested  with  the  dreaded  insoct,  first 
clearing  off  tho  loose  bark  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  painting.  The  tar-paint  is  mode  by  first 
mixing  up  the  clay  with  water  until  brought  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  Add  the  tar, 
abbiit  I H 1  pint, ‘to  half-a-gallon  of  the  clay-and- 
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certainly  not  a  pleasant  paint  to  use,  but  it  is 
very  effectual.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I 
the  house  itself,  walls,  stages  if  any,  wiro  I 
trellis,  and  roof  must  all  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Nothing  is  better  than  painting  all  wood  and 
ironwork,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  with  oil 
paint,  then  use  petroleum  instead,  being  careful 
that  none  touches  the  Vines.  Point  up  the 
surface  of  the  border,  if  an  iuside  one,  and  clear  j 
it  off,  and  as  an  extra  precaution  syringe  or  1 

»  water  afterwards  through  a  fine- rosed 
available  surface  and  staging  with  water 
as  near  boiling  as  can  be  conveniently  handled. 
It  is  wonderful  the  tenacity  mealy  bug  has,  so 
much  so  that  without  drastic  measures  being 
applied  and  a  sharp  eye  kept  on  the  growing 
\  ines  in  summer  many  stray  insects  appear. 
.Methylated  spirit  applied  with  a  feather  is 
useful  for  the  summer  attack.  Mealy-bug  is 
such  a  loathsome  insect  among  drapes  that  any 
means,  no  matter  how  much  trouble  it  may 
give,  is  well  repaid.  If  you  carry  out  the  work 
of  cloansing  the  houses  and  Vines  on  these  lines 
you  ought  to  bo  able  to  start  the  season  with  a 
fairly  easy  mind.  Perseverance  is  the  great 
factor.] 

Oobs  and  Filberts  unsatisfactory 

( If.  It'./— These  do  not  give  much  trouble  once 
they  attain  to  a  fruiting  size,  and  if  the  springs  | 
are  favourable  they  crop  os  regularly  as  other  ] 
fruit-trees.  In  the  Kentish  orchards  the  Filbert  ! 
and  Cob  hushes  are  pruned  and 
attended  to  with  the  santo  regu¬ 
larity  as  other  trees,  and  when 
pruned  they  have  a  skeleton- 
iiko  appearance.  Probably  your 
trees  are  too  thickly  crowded 
for  the  growth  to  become  fertile. 

Probably,  too,  you  foster  this 
uxuriance  by  the  annual  manur¬ 
ing.  If  such  is  the  case,  discon¬ 
tinue  the  annual  manure-dres¬ 
sing,  keep  sucker  growths 
suppressed,  and  sevorely  thin 
the  heads  to  let  in  sun  and  air 
to  ripen  up  the  growth.  The 
Kentish  treos  are  so  pruned 
and  trained  that  they  torm  a 
saucer-shaped  buRh  —that  is,  tho 
central  branches  are  kept  open 
and  the  lateral  ones  extend  out¬ 
wards.  Their  varying  size  may 
indicate  variety  of  tree,  as 
there  are  a  good  many  sorts, 
with  naturally  a  varying  habit 
of  growth  and  fruit.  Your  soil, 
too,  may  not  bo  of  tho  right 
kind  for  Nut  production, 
although,  as  a  rule,  they  thrive 
almost  everywhere,  and  cer-  » 

tainly  your  district  ought  to  find 
the  needful  conditions.  Wo 
have  known  them  thrive  equally 
as  well  on  light  gravelly  soil  as 
on  that  of  a  totally  different  character.  Home 
shelter  is  beneficial,  and  in  pruning  reserve  a 
good  supply  of  the  pollen- bearing  catkins,  as 
without  these  fructification  fails. 

Forming:  new  Vine  borders.— The 
drainage  of  Vine  borders  is  of  paramount  im- 

fiortance,  but  as  regards  this  no  rule  can  be 
aid  down.  Where  the  site  is  clay  or  approach¬ 
ing  to  it,  concrete  is  needed  to  ensure  an  escape 
from  the  evils  of  water  rising  into  the  border, 
and  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  into  the 
bad  subsoil.  In  cold,  low-lying  districts  the 
depth  of  outside  border  should  not  exceed 
2J  feet  at  back,  and,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  front,  should  not  be  deeper  than 
2  feet  at  that  point.  Afior  the  natural  soil  has 
been  removed,  and  previous  to  laying  on  the 
concrete,  a  drain  should  be  carried  along  the 
front  of  the  intended  border  at  some  6  inches 
below  the  general  level.  This  should  have  an 
outlet  of  a  safe  and  reliable  character,  and 
should  recsive  a  good  covering  of  stones  or 
bricks.  Nine  inches  of  brickbats  should  also  be 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  which 
should  be  3  inches  thick,  and  have  a  good  fall 
from  the  wall  of  the  vinory  to  the  main  drain 
already  referred  to.  Should  there  be  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  roots  finding  their  way  into  any 
uncongenial  quarters,  walls  ■!.]  inches  thick 
should  be  erected  as  a  preventive.  Where  tho 
subsoil  is  sand  or  gravel  the  necessity  for  arti¬ 
ficial  drainage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For 
early  forcing  an  inside  border  As  tW  Wit,  iur 
then  tho  roots  ate  more  bn  an^qhglt^taMa  thV 


wards  should  be  placed  over  tho  drainage  to 
prevent  the  soil  choking  it.  Firm  borders, 
made  piecemeal,  keep  the  roots  at  home,  and 
each  new  addition  being  sweet  and  fresh  in¬ 
creases  the  vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  the  Vines 
just  at  the  time  when  they  stand  most  in  need 
of  it. 

GREEN  DESSERT  GOOSEBERRIES. 

It  will  bo  a  great  benefit  if  tho  practice  of 
growing  Gooseberries  for  the  tablo  on  walls  or 
trellises  becomes  more  general.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  way  not  only  the  finest 
but  the  ino9t  perfectly-ripened  and  cleanest 
fruits  are  found,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
trainod  plants  can  be  pruned  and  the  fruits 
gathered  is  a  great  feature  in  the  method  of 
growing.  Still  farther,  it  is  oasy  to  not  over 
and  protoct  the  fruits  from  the  depredations  of 
birds  as  those  pests  have  a  special  fondness  for 
Gooseberries.  But  whilst  the  large-fruited 
cooking  or  markot  varieties  are  best  on  ordinary 
bushes,  or  at  least  will  do  very  well  on  such, 
without  doubt  the  smaller-fruitcd  and  higher- 
flavourod  dessert  varieties  give  the  best  results 
when  grown  as  cordons  or  as  flat-trained 
plants  on  walls  or  trellises  Gooseberries 
reaily  for  planting  against  walls  nr  trellises 


Gooseberry  Greengage. 


need  some  preparation,  and  it  is  best  to 
obtain  them  from  the  nursery,  where  for  some 
throe  yoars  from  the  cutting  stage  they  have 
beon  prepared  by  proper  training  to  form  either 
single  cordons,  or  having  some  throe  or  five 
stems.  Plants  of  this  description  <■  in  bo  induced 
in  time  to  reach  to  heights  of  from  5  feet  to 
C  feot  if  desired,  although  when  fruiting  heavily 
tho  leading  growths  are  slow.  But  the  way 
spurred  stems  on  plants  of  this  deseription  fruit 
is  indeed  remarkable,  whilst  that  is  still  of  the 
finest.  A  capital  arrangement  of  trellises  is 
that  which  prevails  in  tho  gardens  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  where  there  are  lines  of  wire  trellis  some 
4  feet  in  height,  and  so  wide  apart,  covered 
with  trained  Gooseberries  in  variety,  and  as 
over  both  lines  fish-netting  is  thrown  whon  the 
fruit  commences  to  ripen,  then  access  can  be 
got  to  the  rows  from  beneath  the  nets  and 
between  them  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  netting.  In  Sir  W.  Farrer's  gardens  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks.,  a  north  border  is 
planted  throughout  with  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Raspberries  on  trellises  projecting 
crossways,  with  Morello  Cherries,  Currants, 
and  Gooseberries  on  tho  wall.  Net9  extend 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  all  over  the  fruits 
beneath  to  tho  front  of  the  border,  and  birds 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  whole. 

A  fine  selection  of  green  dessert  Gooseberries 
is  Green  Gage,  Green  Gascoigne,  Green  Walnut, 
Rosebery,  Green  Hedgehog,  Glenton  Green. 
;  Lnd»Gretna  Green.  Some  of  these  give  the  ri6n- 
fckflavour  to  be  found  in  Goose^J^y^j^tafle 


who  may  prefer  a  mixture  of  colours  will  find 
the  first  three  in  Ironmonger,  Red  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Red  Warrington,  reds,  Yellow  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Langley  Gage,  Early  Sulphur,  yellows, 
and  Whitesmith,  Bright  Venus,  and  White 
Champagne,  whites,  to  be  an  excellent  dozen. 
The  best  general  flavour  undoubtedly  is  obtained 
from  greens  and  reds.  A.  D. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

POTTING  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 
Many  plants  maybe  repotted  during  the  winter, 
and  by  so  doing  it  will  relieve  the  work  in 
spring  whon  so  many  thingB  need  attention.  In 
potting  during  the  winter  there  are  several 
important  items  to  which  particular  attention 
should  lie  given.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  those  details  that  plants  sutler  when 
disturbed  in  oold  weather. 

Tho  first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  It  should  bo  prepared  some  time 
before  use.  and  for  plants  taken  from  warm 
houses  it  should  ho  warmed  by  some  means. 
There  is  nothing  more  destructive  to  the 
young  and  tender  roots  than  putting  them 
into  cold  soil.  The  result  is  that  the  points 
whioh  should  penetrate  the  new  soil  are 
destroyed,  and  consequently  the  plant  receives 
a  check,  besides  which  the  new  soil  may  get 
sour  before  the  roots  can  make  a  fresh  start. 
With  regard  to  condition  of  soil,  it  should  Im 
rather  dry  than  otherwise,  but  if  as  near  as 
that  of  the  plants  to  bo  potted  all  the  better. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  tho  plants  with  regard  to  moisture.  If 
tho  ball  is  too  dry  it  is  difficult  to  wot  it  through 
properly  afterwards,  and  if  too  wet  it  is  liable 
to  got  prossod  up  and  provent  the  roots  getting 
away  troely.  Another  important  point  is  to 
avoid  expo  ting  tho  plants  to  a  cold  draught  or 
leaving  them  about  in  the  potting  shed  longer 
than  is  absolutely  nocessary.  This  and  taking 
them  from  one  place  to  another  are  a  great 
source  of  danger.  In  watering,  settle  the  sur¬ 
face  by  using  a  fine-rosed  can,  giving  later 
sufficient  water  to  pass  through.  This  may  be 
done  a  day  or  two  later,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  pots  are  new  and  they  are 
quito  dry  they  should  bo  moistenod  before  they 
are  used. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ixoras  unhealthy.— I  hive  two  large  Ixoras  which 
have  lost  all  their  foliage  this  winter.  Shall  I  cut  them  well 
in  to  encourage  new  gf  iwth  ?  If  so,  what  will  bo  the  moot 
suitable  timer— Iiinokamch. 

[As  your  Ixoras  have  got  into  such  a  bail 
state,  the  better  way  will  bo  to  cut  them  back 
hard  in  about  a  month's  time,  and  syringe  them 
frequently,  in  order  to  encourage  tho  production 
of  new  shoots.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  wet  the  soil  too  much— indeed,  it 
should  bo  kopt  moderately  dry,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
combined  with  a  low  temperature,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  their  sorry  Htate.  As  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  are  about  J  inch  long,  turn 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  take  off  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  without  disturbing 
tho  roots,  and  repot  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  thirds  good  fibrous  peat  to  one  part  of 
loam,  adding  enough  silver-sand  to  be  easily 
noticed  when  the  soil  is  mixed  together.  The 
pots,  which  must  be  cloan  and  well  drained, 
should  not  be  any  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  stove  temperature  is  required  for 
the  successful  culture  of  all  the  Ixoras.] 

Sowing  Oaotus-seed.— I  have  hail  some  Cactus 
(mixed)  and  sonic  Gardenia  Morula  seed  sent  me.  1  Bind  1  be 
much  obliged  it  you  will  give  me  instructions  for  sowing 
the  seed?  1  have  a  heated  greenhouse.— Cacti's. 

[To  sow  the  seeds,  take  a  few  cloan  flower¬ 
pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  place  some  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom  to  about  half  the  height, 
and  fill,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  witli 
one  part  each  of  loam,  and  peat  or  leaf-mould, 
and  half  a  part  of  sand.  This  should  be 
pres3od  down  moderately  firm  and  made  quite 
level.  On  this  sprinkle  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
cover  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
same  soil.  Then  water  through  a  fine  rose  in 
order  to  avoid  washing  up  the  seeds,  and  place 
in  the  wannest  part  of  your  greenhouse,  and  at 
the  same  time  where  they  are  free  from 
9rl3giiS?  "See  that  tho  soil  is  always  kept  in 
[tjty^uj^ey^Jiji  state  of  moisture,  and 
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the  Cactus  may  with  advantage  have  a  little 
less  water  than  the  Gardenia.  Then,  when  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
first  developed  leaf  appears  between  the  coty¬ 
ledons,  they  should  be  pricked  off.  This  is  done 
by  preparing  some  pots  as  for  sowing  the  seed, 
and  into  them  dibbling  the  young  plants  at 
about  an  inch  apart.  When  they  have  after 
this  grown  sufficiently  to  need  a  further  shift, 
they  must  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots, 
using  the  soil  as  above  recommended  for  the 
Gardenia,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  brick 
rubble  broken  fine  for  the  Cactus.  ] 
Propagating:  plants.— Kindly  tell  me  the  proper 
season  to  strike  cutlmus,  how  to  take  the  cuttings,  suit¬ 
able  soils  for  same,  and  if  bottom-heat  is  required,  and  air 
excluded  for  the  undermentioned  plants:  Eurja  latifolia 
argentea,  Abutilon  Sowitzii,  and  Nerium  elegans? — C.  f., 
[The  three  subjects  mentioned  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings,  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  close  case  is  necessary  for  their  successful 
increase  in  this  way.  A  gentle  bottom-heat 
assists  the  production  of  roots,  but  they  will 
strike  very  well  without  it,  especially  if  the 
propagating-frame  is  placed  in  a  somewhat 
warmer  structure  than  the  greenhouse  in  which 
they  have  been  growing.  A  useful  case  for 


to  examine  the  cuttings,  and  they  must  be  kept 
well  shaded.  When  rooted,  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  houBe 
and  then  pot  singly  into  small  pots.  For  this, 
less  sand  is  needed  than  for  striking  the  cut¬ 
tings,  and  the  soil  must  not  be  sifted.] 


FERNS. 

THE  HARTS-TONGUE  FERN 
(SCOLOPENDR1UM). 

The  ordinary  Hart’s  tongue  Fern  (Scolopen- 
drium  ynlgare),  one  of  the  commonest  of  our 
British  species  and  one  which  is  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  almost  every  county  of  the  British 
Isles,  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  has,  under 
cultivation,  produced  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  either  beautiful  or  merely  curious 
forms.  The  extremely  simple  ribbon-like  frond 
of  the  original  plant  would  seem  to  afford  little 
scope  for  variation,  yet  the  predisposition  of 
this  popular  speoios  is  such  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
from  spore  gathered  from  the  typical  plant 


Scolopendrium  Vulgare  cris 
0.  I 


ram.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Chapman, 
letteridge-road,  Fulham,  S.W. 


striking  cuttings  can  be  readily  formed  out  of  a 
shallow  box,  just  deep  enough  to  take  the  pots 
of  cuttings  comfortably,  laying  some  large 
squares  of  glass  over  the  top.  The  same  kind 
of  soil  will  suit  all  three  — vi/.  ,  equal  parts  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  the  whole  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  half-an-inch  mesh.  The  growing 
shoots  of  Abutilon  Sowitzii  make  the  best 
cuttings  and  root  quickly.  From  the  middle  of 
March  onwards  is  a  good  timo  to  put  them  in. 
A  length  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  is  very  suitable 
for  the  cuttings,  which  should  have  one  or  two 
of  the  bottom  loavos  removed,  and  then  bo 
c'ibbled  firmly  into  pots  filled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  soil.  After  this,  give  a  watering 
through  a  fine  rose,  sufficient  to  settle  all  the 
soil  in  its  place,  and  stand  in  the  propagiting- 
frame.  So  treated,  they  will  root  in  about  three 
weeks.  In  the  oaso  of  Eurj  a  latifolia  variogata 
and  Nerium  elegans,  the  young  shoots,  which 
make  the  best  cuttings,  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  their  succulent  stage  before  taking  them. 
Thus  the  end  of  April  or  the  month  of  May  will 
be  the  best  time  for  them.  They  will  both  take 
longer  to  strike  than  the  Abutilon,  but  the 
Nerium  roots  in  less  time  than  the  Kurya.  The 
directions  for  taking  and  inserting  tWcifttinjs 
of  Abutilon  apply  equally  t>  the  ‘J’CJ1 '  I 
course,  the  glass  should  be  taken  tiff  evBTy  uiy 


that  the  deviations  from  the  type  are  moro 
numerous  than  the  normal  forms.  Schneider, 
in  his  “Book  of  Choice  Ferns,”  Vol.  III., 
p.  321,  gives  as  an  illustration  the  statement 
made  by  Correvon  in  connection  with  the 
sowing  by  himself  in  1.385  of  sporos  of  S. 
vulgare  gathered  in  his  own  “  Jardin  Alpin,” 
which  sowing,  he  says,  “  caused  us  the  greatest 
surprise  by  its  results.  Very  few  of  the  young 
plants  produced  had  retained  the  characters 
peculiar  to  the  normal  or  typical  form  ;  the 
fronds  of  many  of  them  were  lacerated  along 
the  edges,  and  of  a  much  darker  colour  than 
those  of  the  type  ;  others,  and  these  were  the 
most  numerous,  had  their  fronds  divided  and 
the  stalks  suddenly  digitate.  In  some  cases 
that  division  took  such  a  shape  as  to  form  a 
regular  crest.”  Some  of  the  deviations  are  of 
the  most  odd  and  unexpected  nature.  The 
really  distinct  varieties  of  Scolopendrium 
vulgare,  either  naturally  produced  or  resulting 
from  cultivation,  are  so  very  numerous  that 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them  have  been 
awarded  first-class  certificates  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Foremost  among  the 
numerous  dtviitions  from  the  typical  species, 
be  termed  the  section  with  “  frilled  ” 

Trisitm  undoubtedly  possess^  as4£»!y  f 


be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
most  beautiful  character.  A  well-grown  speci¬ 
men  of  this  makes  a  splendid  object  for  either 
the  out  or  the  indoor  femerj-,  its  luxuriant 
wavy  fronds,  disposed  in  a  circle  around  the 
crown  and  produced  in  great  abundance,  being 
delightful.  They  vary  in  width  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches,  and  their  length  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  fronds  of  the  ordinary  species  ;  but  they 
derive  great  beauty  from  their  being  deeply  and 
regularly  waved  across,  and  so  beautifully 
fringed  that  when  viewed  edgeways  each  of 
them  resembles  a  finely  but  well  developed  frill. 
Though  it  has  been  long  known  and  is  of  easy 
culture,  this  exceedingly  handsome  Fern  is 
rarely  found  in  abundance.  This  is  due  to  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  it  is  singular  that  this  form, 
which,  unlike  the  species,  is  permanently 
barren,  should  have  boon  found  wild  in  so  many 
places,  where  it  must  have  sprung  up  sponta¬ 
neously,  as  there  are  no  records  of  spores  having 
been  found  on  either  cultivated  or  wild  plants 
of  it ;  yet  it  has  been  gathered  at  Barnstaple,  at 
By  land  Abbey,  Furness  Abbey,  and  in  Guernsey. 
The  “  frilled”  or  crispum  section  of  Scolopen- 
drium  comprises  several  very  distinct  forms, 
the  most  striking  among  them  being  : 

8.  v.  r.  CKiSTATi'M. — The  fronds  of  this, 
which  are  frilled  but  not  fringed,  have  their 
ends  terminating  in  a  dense  crest. 

8.  v.  c.  DKNSI'M. — ' This  is  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  crispum,  inasmuch  as  its  shorter  anil 
narrower  fronds  have  their  lower  half  so  densely 
frilled  that  in  that  portion  their  midrib  is  nearly 
or  quite  hidden. 

8.  v.  c.  Dnr.MMosni  —A  fine  and  distinct 
form,  with  fronds  18  inches  to  24  inches  long, 
very  narrow,  the  edges  finely  toothed  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  thick  crest  at  their  extremity. 

8.  v.  a.  fertile. — This  form,  which  is  of  a 
stiller  and  more  upright  habit  than  the  other 
“  frilled  ”  Scolopendriums,  produces  spores  from 
which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
known  have  been  raised. 

S.  v.  <:  fimbriatdm,  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Stansfieldi,  is  a  really  splendid  and 
fertile  form  of  crispum,  in  which  the  frills  are 
beautifully  fringed.  It  is  possibly  the  finest 
variety  yet  artificially  raised. 

8.  v.  c.  latum. — This  handsome  form  is 
lemarkable  for  producing  an  occasional  short, 
extremely  broad,  scarcely  wavy  frond  among 
the  normal  ones,  which  are  2  inches  to  4  inches 
wide  at  half  their  length,  and  conspicuously 
frilled. 

8.  v.  o.  ma.ius,  a  form  with  long-stalked, 
spreading,  wavy  fronds,  3  inches  to  4  inches 
wide,  with  conspicuous  kidney-shaped  lobes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  leafy  portion  of  the 
frond  near  the  stalk. 

8.  v.  e  minus.— The  fronds  of  this  peculiar 
form  are  seldom  1 4  inches  wide,  short-stalked, 
tapering,  and  wavv,  but  the  waving  is  ridgy 
rather  than  rounded,  and  closely  ect. 

The  crispum  section  represents  the  plumose 
form  of  the  Scolopendrium,  much  as  A.  Farley - 
onse  does  the  plumose  form  of  Adiantum,  Polj'- 
podium  cambricum  the  plumose  form  of  Poly¬ 
podium,  and  Nephrolepis  rnfescens  tripinnati- 
rida  the  plumose  form  of  Nephrolepis,  and  all 
are  equally  barren.  8.  ,G. 


Clivia  minlata  -This  can  be  kept  in  any 
structure  from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  in 
the  winter,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  faiily 
dry — at  all  events  till  the  now  year- -for  as  the 
flower-spikes  develop,  an  increased  supply  of 
water  will  be  beneficial.  There  will  bo  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  according  to  the  treatment  given  to  the 
plant-s,  for  those  fully  exposed  to  the  light  are 
much  brighter  in  colour  than  if  allowed  to 
expand  in  a  shaded  position,  while  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flower  and  the  contour  of  the 
entire  head  of  bloom  are  considerably  improved 
if  the  plants,  directly  any  traces  of  flowering 
can  be  seen,  are  removed  to  a  structure  rather 
warmer  than  a  cool  greenhouse— that  is,  if  they 
have  been  kept  in  this  last-named  during  the 
winter.  Of  late  years  g  eat  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  plants.  Like  the 
Agapanthus  and  other  subjects,  Olivias  can  be 
kept  in  good  health  and  flowering  condition  for 
several  years  without  repotting,  but  in  such  a 
esaei :  ttfcMlsStiSAT]  doses  of  weak  liquid-manure 
wiU  be  of  greftt 
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ROBBS'. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  LARGE  I’OTS. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  OardsXixo  for  his  answer  to 
my  question  about  Roses  In  pots,  f  wonder  if  I  mode 
It  quite  clear  that  I  want  the  Roses  to  climb  and  cover 
the  side  of  the  house  f  The  width  is  about  20  feet,  and 
t  he  height  three  low  stories  (as  the  Roses  would  Btnnd  over 
the  ground  floor  windows).  I  thought  three  or  four  Roses 
would  cover  this  space,  but  would  12-inch  pots  be  large 
enough,  anil  should  they  be  planted  any  time  now  w  hen 
the  weather  is  open  again,  or  wait  till  March?  I  have 
since  been  given  some  lead  Tea-chests,  about  IS  inches 
square  at  top,  and  rather  deeper  than  that,  which  would 
do,  perhaps,  if  painted,  for  the  outer  cases  of  the  pots.— 
Mas,  Dov.ns. 

[In  our  reply  on  p.  623  wo  imagined  you 
might  desire  Rosos  of  a  climbing  nature,  and 
advised  very  little  pruning  for  same,  supposing 
you  procured  pot-grown  plants.  Many  nursery¬ 
men  pot  up  climbing  Roses  from  tho  open 
ground.  Theso  make  nice  bushy  plants,  much 
more  so  than  the  plants  grafted  in  pots,  which 
usually  make  one  or  two  very  long  canes,  and 
are  more  suited  to  plant  in  greenhouses.  If  the 
bushy  plants  have  boen  established  one  year  in 
their  pots,  no  pruning  will  be  necessary  beyond 
just  removing  the  tips  of  tho  shoots,  and  they 
should  blossom  this  summer.  But  you  have  an 
alternative  plan  of  potting  up  strong  plants 
yourself.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  although 
it  is  rather  late  for  the  work.  If  you  prefer  to 
do  so,  such  plants  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  18  inches  from  their  base  in  March. 
The  Tea-chests  would  answer  admirably  ai  an 
outside  case  for  the  pots,  and  as  they  aro 
18  inches  square  you  could  have  a  larger  size 
pot— say,  a  No.  0. 

We  do  not  advise  a  pot  too  large  to  commence 
with,  for  the  reason  that  the  soil  soon  becomes 
soured.  Repotting  would  be  advisable  nfter 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  a  top-dressing 
should  be  given  each  autumn.  Remove  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  surface  soil,  sprinkle  a  little 
reliable  artificial  manure  on  the  soil  remaining, 
then  add  good  loam  and  well-decayed  manure 
in  equal  parts  to  replace  soil  removed.  This 
annual  top-dressing  might  even  suffice  for 
several  yoars  ;  but  we  should  prefer  to  repot 
the  plants  into  a  larger  and  final  pot,  or  a  small 
tub  would  do  after  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
To  do  this  you  would  need  the  assistance  of  a 
gardener.  Take  down  the  growths  carefully, 
and  tie  thorn  temporarily  to  a  stake  during  the 
operation  of  repotting,  advantage  being  taken 
of  this  opportunity  to  reraovo  some  of  the  oldest 
wood,  and,  when  replacing  growths  on  wall, 
spread  out  fan-shaped  as  much  as  possible,  and, 
above  all,  give  plenty  of  space  between  the 
growths.  Four  plants  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  20  feet  of  space,  and  the  kinds  we 
should  advise  would  be  Longworth  Rambler, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  and 
Reine  Marie  Henrietta.]  ,.t^s 


NOTES  AND  HE  PLIES. 

Climbing  Roses  In  the  open  garden  —I  am 

trying,  by  way  ol  experiment,  Marechal  Kiel,  climbing 
I’erle  ilea  Jarilina,  and  W.  A.  Rlchnrtlson  In  the  open  lied, 
Imv  ing  no  wall  available.  The  soil  is  good,  and  position 
open  to  south,  but  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Which  way 
will  lie  most  likely  to  meet  with  success— training  them 
ns  pillar  or  trellis  Roses,  or  pegging  branches  down  ?— 
Hkvhirokt. 

[We  have  often  mentioned  in  these  columns 
that  the  lovely  oxtra  vigorous  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  are  useful  for  other  purposes  beside 
training  upon  walls.  As  you  have  good  Boil  and 
a  nice  sheltered  garden,  you  could  certainly 
grow  the  three  varieties  you  name.  We  should 
prefer  a  trellis  for  such  Roses  instead  of  pegging 
down  tho  growths.  Tiiis  trellis  could  easily  be 
former)  with  three  or  four  Bamboo-canes,  or  a 
tripod  bo  made  with  throe  canes,  and  the 
growths  twiner!  around.  The  chief  thing  to 
aim  at  is  good,  well  ripened  annual  growths. 
These,  if  retained  their  full  length,  blossom 
freely,  and,  after  flowering  in  July,  some  may 
be  cut  out  during  that  month,  so  that  other 
long  canes  are  encouraged.  Do  not  discard  all 
the  two-year-old  wood  bearing  laterals,  for  they 
also  blossom  well  if  the  laterals  are  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  eyes.  We  saw  quite  recently  a 
wire  trellis,  some  4  feet  high,  formed  as  a  half 
circle  upon  a  lawn,  and  it  was  covered  with  fine 
plants  of  W.  A.  Richardson  flowering  freely, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  glorious  colour,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  sometimes  of  nknt^s  upon 
hot  south  walls  ir/-chal  N lei  jwill  flaw  ,r 
well  as  a  bush  by  priming  m 


back  to  18  iuohes  from  the  old  wood.  It  is  not 
at  all  effective,  as  the  blossoms  are  quite  hidden 
by  the  foliage,  but  one  obtains  the  Roses,  which, 
to  many,  is  sufficient  reward.  A  few  other 
good  kinds  to  grow  on  trellises  after  the  same 
manner  are  :  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  L’ldeal, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Berard, 
Mme.  Moreau,  Mme.  Chauvry,  Billiard  and 
IUrre,  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Gustave  Regis, 
Germaine  Trochon,  Le  Soleil,  and  Dr.  Rouges  ] 

Tea  Roses  In  paraffin  casks.— I  have  Iwen  much 
IntereaUil  in  your  article  this  week  on  growing  Roses  in 
pote,  but,  as  this  advice  was  lor  town,  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  whether  I  should  lie 
likely  m  be  successful  in  growing  Tea  Roses  in  half  paraffin 
casks  out-of-doors  in  the  country?  If  so,  could  I  grow 
any  kind  with  an  equal  chance  of  success,  and  could  I  take 
one  up  from  the  ground  in  the  spring  or  now,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  cask  ?  I  have  several  young  plants  that  I  struck 
from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  of  '99.  I  note  that  you 
recommend  |xita  in  preference  to  tubs,  but  this  may  only 
be  for  town  work,  and  I  fancy  I  should  get  larger  speci¬ 
mens  in  tubs?— Bi  TLKit. 

[You  would  certainly  be  able  to  grow  Tea 
Roses  in  casks  or  tubs  in  the  country  where  the 
air  is  so  pure,  although  wo  should  prefer  pots  to 
commence  with.  Unless  your  cuttings  are 
really  strong  and  bushy,  we  should  advise  you 
to  procure  and  plant  at  once  some  good  vigorous 
plants  on  the  Brier,  and  allow  your  cuttings  to 
grow  where  they  are  for  another  season.  A  short 
standard  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  cask,  with 
three  dwarfs  or  bushes  around  it,  would  take 
away  all  appearance  of  stumpiness.  Put  about 

foot  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  cask, 
having  previously  had  threo  or  four  1-inch 
holes  made  in  it.  Upon  the  drainage  material, 
which  may  be  stones,  clinkers,  broken  bricks, 
or  crocks,  put  some  turf  with  the  Grass  side 
downwards,  then  fill  up  the  cask  with  good 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam  from  a 
meadow,  and  one  part  well-decayed  manure. 
A  .1-inch  potful  of  bone-dust  to  each  barrowload 
of  soil  would  be  very  helpful  and  lasting.  The 
soil  should  not  be  too  wet  when  put  into  tho 
tub,  otherwise  it  will  set  and  become  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  plantP.  When  the  Roses 
are  planted,  keep  the  surface  soil  frequently 
stirred  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and 
soo  that  tho  tubs  stand  on  three  bricks,  as 
much  to  preserve  the  cask  as  to  allow  water  to 
drain  away.  In  such  a  large  amount  of  soil, 
water  other  than  rain  will  not  be  wanted  very 
frequently,  but  during  a  dry  spell  of  weather 
this  matter  must  bo  watched.  When,  however, 
water  is  given,  let  it  be  a  good  soaking.  As  to 
varieties,  you  should  grow  tho  free  kinds,  such 
as  :  Safrano,  M  trie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  d'Orleans,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  Grace  Darling,  Camoens,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford.] 

Triangular  beds  for  Rosea  and 
Clematis  (Adam). — The  four  beds  meas¬ 
uring  17  feet  by  11  feet  by  13  feet  fi  inches 
which  you  desire  to  plant  with  Roses  would 
require  sixteen  plants  for  each,  and  the  four 
beds  of  same  size  to  be  planted  with  Clematis 
would  each  take  nine  plants.  Wo  think  the 
best  effect  would  be  obtained  from  the  Clematis 
beds  if  you  planted  only  one  kind  in  each  bed. 
Oue  bed  could  be  white,  and  the  best  variety  is 
Henryi,  another,  bluish-purple,  variety  Jack- 
iii an i,  the  third,  pale  blue,  Mrs.  Hope,  and  the 
fourth,  rich  purple,  Purpurea  elegans,  or  Gipsy 
Queen.  Pegging  down  answers  very  well  with 
Clomatis,  but  you  should  affix  some  wires  to 
short  sticks,  the  more  readily  to  train  the 
growths,  and  also  to  keep  them  off  tho  ground. 
You  wish  one  of  the  Rose-beds  to  consist  of 
China  varieties,  and  another  Mosses.  For 
the  former  tho  centre  should  bo  planted  with 
the  common  Blush,  surrounding  it  with  Mme. 
Laurette  Mossimy,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  Queen 
Mab,  and  Cramoisie-Superieure.  As  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  peg  down  the  Roses  you  must  in  plant¬ 
ing  so  arrange  them  that  one  plant  will  not 
clash  with  the  other.  The  bed  of  Mosses  could 
not  be  planted  with  better  kinds  than  the 
following :  Common  Pink,  Blanche  Moreau, 
Little  Gem,  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  Lanei.  Wo 
should  not  advise  all  the  growths  to  be  pegged, 
but  merely  the  strongest.  We  do  not  think 
you  would  care  for  the  Rambler  Rosos  for  peg¬ 
ging  as  their  flowering  season  is  very  brief. 
We  should  advise  one  of  the  two  remaining 
beds  to  consist  of  crimson  H.P.’s,  and  the  othor 
of  qmk  H.P.’s,  and  H.  Teas.  Of  the  former 
(fit  {(ilhwing  would  all  be  good  either  mixed  or 
oSlo  Wad  only  used  :  Ulrioh  Brunni)i(,[\f}fyi£?rW 


Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Margottin,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Dr.  Andry.  The  pink  varieties  moet 
suitable  for  pegging  would  be  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Caroline  Tea  tout,  La  Franco,  Mrs.  Sharraan 
Crawford,  Grace  Darling,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
and  Mme.  G.  Luizot. 

Mareoh&l  Nlel  shedding:  its  foliage 

( D.  E.  W.) — A  temperature  of  65  degs.  is  too 
much  for  Roses,  and  opening  the  door  for  two 
or  three  hours  each  day,  in  the  month  of 
I>ecember,  was  a  great  mistake.  When  forcing 
Roses  it  is  always  best  to  start  them  very 
steadily  at  first,  tne  temperature  not  exceeding 
56  degs.  by  day,  increasing  to  58  degs.  when 
the  now  growth  is  well  advanced.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  plant  made  but  very  few  new 
roots  after  you  potted  it.  It  would  not  bIiow 
the  effect  so  much  last  season,  but  now,  when 
the  plant  requires  support,  the  root  power  is  not 
sufficient,  consequently  the  foliage  drops.  Tho 
cold  air,  rushing  in  upon  the  plant,  as  you 
admit  has  been  the  case,  would  be  enough  to 
chill  any  Rose  which  was  being  foroed  so 
strongly.  You  must  keep  the  temperature  to 
55  degs.  or  50  degs  ,  as  you  say  you  have  (lone 
lately,  and  be  vory  careful  not  to  overwater  the 

Slant.  By  all  means  elevate  the  pot  upon  two 
ricks,  which  will  tend  to  correct  any  errors  of 
excessive  watering.  We  should  say  the  venti¬ 
lator  would  answer  where  you  propose  to  place 
it,  and  we  should  also  advise  you  to  have  one  or 
two  small  openings,  with  shutters  attached,  in 
the  low  wall  in  the  front  of  the  structure.  Air 
is  then  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  usually  over 
the  hot  water  pipes.  If  the  plant  continues 
shedding  its  foliage  you  would  do  well  not  to 
waste  any  more  time  over  it,  but  procure 
another  healthy  specimen,  for  rarely  can  this 
Rose  be  brought  into  a  healthy  state  after  a 
check  of  this  description. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.— These  have 
again  proved  tne  most  useful  as  well  as  profit¬ 
able  of  all  the  kinds  I  grow,  for  after  the  show 
kinds  are  over  and  cut  down  there  comes  a 
blank  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  unless 
one  has  a  good  reserve  of  these  vory  late-flower¬ 
ing  kinds  to  fill  the  gap.  I  find  that  many 
varieties  that  are  not  usually  found  in  the  lists 
of  late  sorts  may  be  induced  to  flower  late  by 
special  oare  during  the  growing  season.  The 
retarding  of  flowers  is  now  recognised  to  be 
quite  as  important  as  forcing,  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  many  is  more  a  question  of  the 
time  at  which  they  are  put  on  the  market  than 
the  value  of  the  flowors  themselves.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  that  are  hardly  saleable  in  October  or 
November  realise  a  good  price  in  January.  The 
most  effective  way  of  retard  hig  I  have  yet 
found  is  to  propagate  late,  plant  out  in  the 
open  late,  and  keep  pinching  until  end  of  July, 
and  then,  in  August  or  September,  take  a  spado 
and  cut  round  or  partially  lift  them  so  as  to 
give  a  decided  check.  Do  not  place  under  glass 
until  severe  frost  compels  you  to  do  so,  and  then 
keep  all  the  air  on  that  is  possible,  only  shutting 
up  close  when  sharp  frost  is  imminent.  A  dry, 
cool  air  is  the  best  antidote  to  damping,  and  the 
Chrysanthemums  will  withstand  several  degrees 
of  frost  when  dry. — J.  G.,  Qospfyrt. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums  {H.Q.C.). 
— The  only  way  is  to  grow  the  plants  on 
quickly  and  liberally  from  the  first,  treating 
the  seedlings  when  they  attain  some  size  to 
much  the  same  fare  as  cuttings.  We  can  seo 
no  gain  in  waiting  till  Maroh  to  sow  seeds,  and, 
indeed,  if  it  is  essential  to  start  cuttings  of 
established  varieties  in  November  and  Docember, 
it  should  be  even  more  needful  to  start  earlier 
with  seeds,  that  of  necessity  lie  some  weeks  in 
the  soil  before  appearing  at  alL  The  most 
rapid  instance  of  germinating  in  these  things 
in  our  experience  was  eleven  uavs,  while  others 
of  tho  Bame  sowing  took  nearly  six  weeks  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  As  in  your  case  you 
will  know  the  parents,  this  should  help  you 
later  on,  at  least.  For  the  present,  however, 
our  advice  is  to  sow  at  once.  The  instance  you 
refer  to  in  all  probability  is  merely  a  selection 
from  a  very  largo  lot  of  seedlings,  each  of 
/■which,  is  represented  by  a  single  bloom  only. 
Th-.-se,  of  course,  come  very  fine  at  times, 
are  usually  taken 
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on  second  crown-buds.  That  fine  rich  yellow 
Robert  Owen  was  firat  exhibited  in  splendid 
form  at  the  R.H.S.  when  a  few  months  old, 
but  only  a  solitary  flower,  which  is  fre- 
'luontly  misleading.  In  no  case  can  the 
merit  of  a  soedling  be  determined  in  the  first 
year.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  pick  out  weeds 
from  the  more  promising,  but  to  decide  the 
value  of  any  kind  requires  time  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  others  of  its  class  and  colour. 

Chrysanthemums  —  stopping  and 

timing  I  H.  B  1. — You  ask  us  when  you  should 
stop  the  plants  of  varieties  in  your  list,  with 
the  object  of  securing  blooms  for  exhibition  by 
the  first  week  in  November.  For  your  informa¬ 
tion,  together  with  that  of  other  renders  of 
< Jakdknino  Ii.i.i'STRATKD,  we  give  the  dates  to 
stop  the  plants  for  London  growers,  as  in  this 
way  cultivators  in  the  extreme  south  of  England, 
and  those  also  in  the  Midlands  and  the  north, 
may  make  the  usual  allowance  for  difference  of 
climate.  Those  in  the  Midlands  should  com¬ 
mence  operations  a  week  in  advance  of  London, 
while  those  in  Yorkshire  should  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  quito  ten  days  in  the  data  mentioned 
in  this  reply.  This  rule  may  bo  observed  in 
Scotland  so  that  a  fortnight  earlier  is  not  too 
much  time  to  allow  in  advance  of  the  southern 
growers.  Although  you  proposo  to  stop  the 
plants  on  the  dates  named,  it  may  be  altogether 
unneTesemy.  If  the  plants  break  naturally 
on  or  about  the  period  mentioned  for  the 
respective  sorts,  take  up  the  strongest  succeed¬ 
ing  shoots  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
or,  rather,  natural  development  of  their  growth. 
Treat  as  follows :  Emily  Towers,  natural 
break  and  first  crown  bud.  If  the  break  has 
not  developed  by  third  week  ih  May,  stop  the 
plant,  securing  first  crown-bud  on  eucceeding 
shoots.  Lady  Phillips  should  be  aooorded 
similar  tieatn.ent.  Lie  nel  Humphrey,  stop 
first  week  in  April,  retaining  second  crown- 
buds.  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hall,  retain  any  buds 
developing  naturally  towrftds  the  end  of  August. 
This  plant  develops  several  series  of  crown- 
buds.  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  stop  end  of  April, 
securing  first  crown  -  buds.  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  stop  third  week  in  May,  retaining 
first  crown-buds.  Florence  Molyneux,  stop 
first  week  in  March,  securing  first  crown- buds. 
A  good  system  of  culture  with  this  variety  is  to 
insert  cuttings  in  February,  flowering  the 
resulting  plants  on  Binglo  stems  in  (l-inch  pots, 
retaining,  of  courso,  the  first  buds  developing. 
Madelino  Davis,  stop  third  week  in  May, 
securing  first  crown-buds.  Miss  Alice  Byron, 
one  of  the  loveliest  whites,  should  bo  allowed  to 
develop  its  break  naturally,  retaining  the  buds 
developing  somewhere  near  the  end  of  August. 
MisB  Edith  I’ilkington  should  be  treated  simi¬ 
larly  to  tho  last  named.  Mrs.  \V.  Cursham 
succeeds  well  under  identically  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  two 
sorts  preceding  this  variety.  Sir  Redvers 
Buffer  is  a  splendid  crimson,  and  plants  should 
be  stopped  third  week  in  March  and  second 
crown-buds  retained.  Mrs.  Harry  Cheesman, 
pinch  third  week  in  May,  retaining  first  crown- 
buds.  Growers  should  remomber  that  in  all 
cases  whero  tho  plants  do  not  develop  the  break 
bud  naturally  by  tho  end  of  the  third  week  in 
May,  the  point  of  the  growth  should  be  pinched 
out,  three  strong  growths  taken  up.  and  first 
crown-buds  retained,  should  thoy  develop  during 
the  second  to  last  week  in  August.  The 
observance  of  this  rule  will  save  much  disap¬ 
pointment. 

LibODia  florlbunda  is  a  valuable  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant.  Wo  were  reminded 
of  it  by  a  group  in  bloom  recently,  which  formed 
an  ornamental  feature  of  the  house,  and  was 
not  much  injured  by  denso  fogs.  At  this  season 
of  tho  year,  near  to  largo  towns  especially, 
many  flowers  are  utterly  spoilt  by  even  one 
thick  sulphureous  fog.  It  bears  a  profusion  of 
neat,  tubular,  and  pendent  scarlet  flowers  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow, 
and  can  be  propagated  readily  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  struck  in  gentle  heat  in  early 
spring.  An  important  point  is  to  keep  tho 

filants  carefully  watered,  as  when  they  get  dry 
or  any  length  of  time  the  result  is  loss  of 
leafage.  Red-spider  is  tho  chief  post  that 
attacks  the  Libonia.  Besides  L.  floribjujda,  a 
worthy  hybrid  is  L.  penrhosiensis,  tho  iKiwcra  of 
which  are  brighter  tha'ri  the  btdinary  kludrj 


THE  AMERICAN  ALOE  (AGAVE 
AMERICANA). 

This  and  its  variegated  variety  are  useful  lor 
placing  out-of-doors  in  summer  in  vases  or  pots 
pluuged  In  the  ground,  and  also  for  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  winter.  The  plant  blooms  only 
once  and  after  several  years'  growth.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish-green,  and  arc  very 
numerous  on  tho  ends  of  the  chaudelier-liko 
branches.  It  will  do  well  in  winter  in  any 
fairly  dry  conservatory,  standing  it  outdoors 
in  May  and  bringing  it  indoors  again  when 
frosts  threaten. 

Lady  Medlycott,  Ven.  Milborne  Port,  Sher¬ 
borne,  Dorset,  who  kindly  sent  us  the  photo- 

Sh  from  which  our  illustration  was  proparod, 
s  us  the  following  notes  as  to  the  plant 
figured  : 

“Towards  the  end  of  May  last  it  showed 
signs  of  blooming,  end  by  duly  a  splendid  spike 
of  blossom  had  shot  up  to  the  height  of  over 


Agave  americana  in  bloom  in  I-ndy  Medlycott's  garden 
at  Ven.  Sherborne,  Dorset,  in  1899. 


free-blooming  Phlox  is  wanted  with  bold  trusses 
of  bloom,  one  should  certainly  remember  those 
that  are  classified  under  the  heading  of  suffruti- 
cosa.  Thoy  are  beautiful  border  plants,  or 
when  planted,  as  one  sometimes  noticos  them, 
in  beds  they  afford  bold  masses  of  bloom, 
charming  for  cutting.  Seldom  is  it  that  they 
grow  more  than  -.1  feet  in  height,  although 
when  left  for  a  year  or  two  thoy  broaden  con¬ 
siderably,  presenting  liugo  bushes  of  blossoms 
in  June  and  July.  When  grown,  as  all  Phloxes 
should  be,  in  a  well  manured  soil,  deep,  yet 
fairly  light,  the  chief  attention  needed  is  to 
attend  to  their  division  and  so  keep  them 
within  proper  limits.  There  are  m  iny  who 
grow  tho  autumn- dowering  sorts  for  tho  reason 
that  in  them  are  tlioso  with  a  variety  of  colour, 
but  if  a  fair  comparison  is  mado  it  will  bo 
found  that  in  tho  suflVuticosa  section  thoro  are 
many  peculiarly  attractive.  To  take  just  a 
few  will  give  somo  idea  :  Snowdon,  puro  white, 
free  blooming  :  Vulcan,  purplish-rose,  distinct : 
Indian  Chief,  rod,  lino  oyc,  compact :  Mrs. 
Dalrymplo,  white,  shaded  rose,  scarlet  eye; 
Mrs.  Miller,  reddish-purple;  Syren,  white, 
shaded  lilac ;  James  Thompson,  deep  rose, 
crimson  eye,  effective  ;  A.  McKinnon,  soft  pink, 
flaked  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Watt,  pure  white,  purple 
eye :  Venus,  mauvo ;  Nettio  Stuart,  white, 
bold,  largo  truss  ;  and  Roso  of  Castillo,  white, 
pinkish  eye.  Much  misapprehension,  I  think, 
is  often  entertained  in  reference  to  these  useful 
summer  sorts,  many  imagining  that  only  in  tho 
autumn-floworing  section  can  one  really  got 
variation  in  colour. 

The  Decussata  section  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes— vi/. ,  dwarf  and  tall  ;  and 
though  when  planted  in  the  open  they  attain 
the  largest  proportions,  it  Bhould  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  make  excellent  subjects  for 
pots  for  bringing  into  the  greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory,  but  it  is  as  border  flowers  that  thoy  aro 
most  appreciated.  F rom  tho  torts  namod  below, 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  all  who  have  flower 
borders,  whero  tho  soil  is  not  impoverished,  to 
grow  these  autumn  plants,  and  to  be  able  to 
cut  from  them  many  bunches  of  blossom. 

Dirarf  rarirlie* :  Mars,  salmon-pink,  fino 
trusses  ;  Barbam'-gro,  white,  edgeil  lilac  • 
Episode,  rosy-purple,  carmine  centre ;  Flocon 
do  Neigo,  white,  flushed  rose  ;  Bacille,  violet- 
mauve  ;  Jocelyn,  orange-copper, crimson  centre  ; 
Torre  Neuve,  lilac  ;  Coccinca,  rich  crimson  ; 
Independence,  puro  white  ;  L’Abeille,  cream, 
very  dwarf ;  Mons.  Guilbert,  lavender,  whito 
eye  ;  and  l’aclia,  salmon,  shaded  lilac. 

'fall  r  irin  i'.t :  Uosplcndons,  salmon-scarlet, 
deeper  eye  ;  David  Sytno,  white,  magenta  eye  j 
Gloire  de  Neuilly,  salmon-crimson ;  Lucie 
Ballet,  dark  lilac  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  purest  white  ; 
Moonlight,  silvery-rose;  Dr.  La  Croix,  rosy- 
purple,  fino  ;  Auroro  Boreale,  salmon -scarlet, 
erimsoneye,  rich  ;  Comtesse  de Castrios,  white, 
scarlet  eyo  ;  Edith,  white,  rosy  eye  ;  Darwin, 
light  purple  ;  and  Dutreuil  do  Klims,  violet-car¬ 
mine,  rich  and  fine.  Given  a  good  soil,  and 
feeding,  when  buds  are  about  to  form,  with  weak 
liquid-manure,  one  may  finish  tho  season  with  a 
magnificent  show  of  flowers  if  only  a  few  of  tho 
sorts  named  aro  grown.  Thun,  as  is  tho  case 
with  many  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  they 
may  be  easily  increased  by  division,  either  in 
late  autumn,  or,  better  still,  in  spring,  and  so 


,  .  long  as  the  compost  is  rich  ono  may  always 

1.)  feet.  Its  golden  blooms  showed  well  against  |  count  on  blossoms.  Every  few  years  there  should 


the  blue  of  the  summor  sky,  a  crowd  of  bees 
humming  round  it  all  day  long.  It  was  an 
object  of  much  intorost  to  visitors  to  Ven. 
Gardens  during  the  summer,  but  tho  usual  fate 
of  an  Aloe  that  blooms  is  overtaking  it  now, 
and  the  plant  is  slowly  and  surely  dying.” 

PHLOXES, 

PuiOXES  have  over  been  favourito  garden 
flowers,  and  though  in  some  places  they  are  now 
neglected,  still  by  tho  lover  of  hardy  things  they 
have  never  been  entirely  forsaken.  To  him 
they  fill  places  in  his  borders  which  no  other 
subject  could  occupy  half  so  well,  blooming 
from  early  Bummer  until  autumn.  Tlioso  that 
flower  in  summer,  thesulfruticosa  sorts,  are  not, 
I  think,  grown  so  much  ns  they  deserve. 
Possibly  it  is  the  plontitudo  of  other  blossoms 
just  then  or  tho  knowledge  that  tho  decussata 
varieties  fill  a  vacancy  in  September  caused  by 
*he-jpihsi^g  of  summer  flowers  that  tho  former 


be  a  dividing  of  roots. 


Lf.a  hurst. 


V  STONE  WALLS,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO 
WITH  THEM. 

It  is  in  suburban  gardens,  for  the  most  part, 
that  the  question  of  how  to  make  walls  beautiful 
chiolly  arises.  With  tho  dry  waff  thcro  is  no 
difficulty,  provided  it  is  backed  up  by  a  bank 
of  earth,  so  that  sufficient  moisture  is  retained, 
and  the  numerous  plants  eligible  for  the  cracks 
and  crevices  between  tho  stones  have  a  good 
and  lasting  run  for  their  roots,  while  tho  top  of 
the  bank  can  be  made  beautiful  with  a  variety 
of  things  for  which  such  a  situation  is  all  that 
can  bo  desired.  Such  waffs  ns  these  are  scarce, 
while  the  ordinary  long,  bare,  well-built  and 
neatly  pointed  wall,  as  made  and  left  by  tho 
builder,  is  ono  of  the  commono9t  problems  tho 
amateur  gardener  has  to  wrestle  with.  If  by 
chance  the  wall  is  an  old  one,  the  mortar  partly 
erafoblodj  the  bbping-stones  loose,  the  surfaco 


so  little  patronised.  Wher^ji^l|i^i^f^cg^y|ai^  pve^t^eji^^j<en^  jsome  of  the  crevices 
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well  open,  the  tank  is  simplified,  and  it  is 

{■ossiblo  to  beautify  parts  of  it  otherwise  than 
iy  the  only  and  obvious  method  open  to  the 
owner  of  a  perfectly  new,  sound,  and  hideous 
wall — that  of  planting  shrubs  and  creepers,  and 
waiting  for  them  to  grow. 

In  the  case  of  the  older  wall  the  coping  may 
l>e  first  considered,  and,  if  the  position  be  sunny, 
it  will  offer  a  prospect  of  success  if  we  sow  Wall¬ 
flowers  and  varieties  of  Dianthus  in  all  the 
(tracks.  The  seed  should  be  well  separated  and 
mixed  with  some  good  soil,  which  can  be  care¬ 
fully  sifted  into  the  cracks.  It  is  well  to  stuff 
n  little  Moss  in  on  the  top,  to  prevent  birds 
picking  the  seed  out.  Snapdragons,  too,  will 
often  grow  well  on  walls,  and  the  extra  atten¬ 
tion  paid  by  seedsmen  in  recent  years  to  these 
charming  flowers  has  resulted  in  some  new 
strains  whichareagreatimprovementon  the  older 
kinds.  Most  people  admire  a  clear  yellow  or  a 
white  Snapdragon  more  than  those  of  other 
colours,  and  these  can  be  had  separately.  Of 
the  Dianthus  there  are  many  varieties  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  but  as  it  would  be  expensive  to 
buy  seed  of  each,  it  will  best  suit  us  to  invest 
in  a  packet  of  a  good  mixture,  such  as  can  be 
provided  by  firms  who  specially  cater  for  the 
hardy  plant  lover.  Only  the  single  Pinks,  as  a 
rule,  are  successful,  the  doubles  requiring 
rather  more  moisture  than  is  obtainable  during 
summer's  height  on  a  non-retaining  wall.  But 
for  those  walls  where  the  coping  stone  is  intact 
and  no  tempting  cracks  exist  in  which  to  plant 
or  sow  with  hope  of  increase,  there  is  the 
alternative  plan  -  one  valuable  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  every  inch  of  space— 
of  having  boxes  made  to  stand  along  the  top, 
and  these  will  generally  answer  well  for  double 
Dianthuses  and  Marguerite  Carnations,  and 
even,  if  carefully  managed,  for  border  Carna¬ 
tions.  Kveryone  who  has  been  in  Italy  has 
admired  the  glorious  masses  of  Carnations 
grown  in  pots  and  boxes  and  drooping  from 
balconies,  and  an  attempt  may  very  well  be 
made  to  emulate  these  effects  with  the  useful 
Marguerite  strain,  quicker  of  growth  and  more 
free  flowering  when  grown  from  seed  than  the 
ordinary  bonier  Carnations  from  layers  or 
cuttings.  Carnations  of  all  varieties  when 
grown  from  seed  are  generally  more  successful 
than  those  bought  as  plants,  and  the  supply 
should  be  kept  up  by  sowing  a  packet  or  two 
each  summer,  when,  if  no  cold-frame  be  avail¬ 
able,  a  handlight  placed  over  the  Boed-pan  will 
answer  all  purposes  of  protection.  For  boxes 
there  is,  of  course,  a  wide  choice  of  material, 
and  even  those  topping  a  shady  wall  can  be 
made  charming  with  Periwinkles,  green  and 
variegated,  which  will  trail  downwards  ;  Mossy 
Saxifrages,  that  grow  into  soft  green  cushions, 
always  fresh  and  dewy ;  Polyanthuses  and 
coloured  Primroses,  perhaps  a  trifle  out  of  place 
over  our  heads,  but  winsome,  nevertheless  ;  and 
the  Mimulus,  in  all  its  improved  forms. 

Into  the  crannios  and  cracks  of  the  wall  we 
can  press  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  somewhat  tena¬ 
cious  or  holding  staple,  and  unless  the 
wall  is  very  dry,  in  which  case  such  treatment 
is  useless,  some  of  them  will  probably  grow. 
For  this  purpose  tho  Aubrietias,  pink,  lilac,  and 
purple,  are  vory  useful,  and  if  they  grow,  their 
lovely  sheets  of  colour  and  cool  silvery  grey 
foliage  will  clothe  the  wall  with  exquisite 
beauty  as  with  a  veil.  Sempervivums  and 
Sod u ms  in  variety  should  also  be  tried,  and 
mixed  Mossy  Saxifrages  can  be  sown  in  May  in 
boxes  under  glass  for  glass  read,  if  required,  a 
handlight  in  a  shady  corner — and  when  about  an 
inch  high  divided  into  little  tufts  and  planted 
in  an_\  likely  cracks,  care  oeing  taken  that  their 
roots  are  well  packed  in  with  sod,  and  not 
“hung"  to  perish.  Tho  encrusted  Saxifrages 
nlso  grow  readily  from  good  seed,  but  these  are 
not  so  easy  to  manage,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
handling  them  whon  very  young,  and  to  the 
small  amount  of  root  they  make.  In  some 
parts  of  England  even  the  common  Linaria, 
with  its  tumbling  masses  of  heart-shaped  Cress- 
scented  leaves,  and  its  tiny  but  gay  lilac  and 
yellow  flowers,  would  be  admirable  as  a  partial 
clothing  for  garden  walls,  although  here,  in  tho 
south-west,  wo  hold  it  merely  for  a  road-weed  ; 
the  wild  yellow  Toad  Flax,  too,  is  as  gay  and 
pretty  in  its  way  as  its  grand  relation,  Linaria 
maccdonica,  whose  blooms  are  three  times  as 
big,  but  show  the  same  charming  ifixEtemo  of 
yellow  and  orange  [^ptjfirsg,  tfpd  tilLpicA  id  j 


one  another  in  long  showy  spikes  tho  whole 
summer  through  on  the  top  of  a  sunny  wall 
with  a  cool  root-run  below. 

As  to  the  orthodox  method  of  wall-covering- 
creepor  and  shrub  planting  I  have  but  one  word 
to  say— namely,  do  not  give  up  valuable  space, 
perhaps  all  too  limited,  to  common  Ivy,  odious 
Laurels,  often  intruding  even  in  wall-backed 
borders,  uninteresting  green  Euonymus,  Roses 
that  are  out  of  place  and  do  not  flower,  and  the 
like.  A  charming  wall  can  be  had  at  small  cost 
and  trouble  by  planting  Crata-gus  Lielandi, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  winter-flowering  Jessa¬ 
mine,  the  smaller-leaved  and  choicer  Ivies,  and 
the  variegated  Japaneso  Honeysuckle  alter¬ 
nately  with  such  free-blooming  Roses  as  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  and  in  the  late  spring  putting 
in,  in  front  of  the  shrubs  which  are  then  past 
their  flowering  season,  well-grown  seedlings  of 
Mina  lobata,  witli  its  scarlet  and  primrose 
bells ;  Lophospermum  scandons,  with  its  pink 
trumpets ;  the  usually  violet-flowered  Maur- 
andya  Barclayana,  and  the  delicate  Eceremo- 
carpus  scaber,  with  its  small  but  intensely 
bright  yellow  and  red  flowers.  It  is  j  ust  pos¬ 
sible  the  last,  and  in  the  south  the  others,  may 
survive  the  winter,  but  even  if  they  die,  a  few 
pence  will  buy  fresh  seedlings,  and  a  few  pence 
more  the  good  fresh  soil  which  should  be  given 
to  each  plant  in  each  succeeding  season,  that  it 
may  have  as  excellent  a  start  as  possible  and  go 
early  on  to  flower.  The  Morning  Glories,  too— 
Convolvulus  major — obtainable  in  six  or  eight 
different  colours  and  varieties  of  colour,  striped 
or  self,  will  clothe  wall-shrubs  past  their  best 
with  fresh  beauty,  and  should  be  made  use  of, 
as  should  many  of  the  Ipomieas— the  Moon- 
flower  (I.  pandurata),  for  example— which  are 
now  but  seldom  seen,  and  in  suburban  gardens, 
at  least,  practically  unknown. 

13,  Bath  wick-hill,  Bath.  M.  S.  W. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Datura  Stramonium  (Thorn  Apple).  —  Will 
you  kindly  tel)  me  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  if  this  herb  is  grown  in  England?  If  not,  whether 
it  could  be  grown  here,  and  whether  it  is  an  annual  or 
perennial,  and  the  liest  way  of  growing  it?— K.  C. 

[The  Thorn  Apple,  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  which  are,  when  dried,  smoked  like 
tobacco,  for  the  relief  of  asthma,  springs  up  in  a 
half  wild  state  on  the  borders  of  cultivated 
fields,  rubbish  heaps,  etc.,  in  this  country,  being 
found  in  similar  situations  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  South  of  England  it 
is  often  found  in  rich  waste  ground,  chiefly  near 
gardens  or  dwelling-houses.  We  have  no 
Knowledge  of  its  being  grown  for  commercial 
purposes.] 

Salvia  aplendens  nana.— The  great 
merit  of  this  varioty  is  its  dwarf,  branching 
habit.  In  the  flower  garden  it  keeps  up  a  most 
brilliant  display  throughout  the  summer.  It 
may  also  be  recommended  for  the  conservatory, 
but  the  flowers  do  not  hold  on  so  well  as  those 
of  the  variety  grandiflora  when  subjected  to  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
so  valuable  a  plant  for  decoration.  To  secure 
good  plants  for  the  flower  garden  cuttings  may 
now  be  put  in  at  any  time.  The  early  ones  will 
give  a  further  batch  of  bettor  cuttings  when 
they  require  stopping.  After  the  plants  begin 
to  flower  they  will  branch  out  naturally. — H. 

Fungus  In  lawn.— Herewith  I  send  a  specimen  of 
soil  I  found  Immediately  under  turf,  which  appears  to  be 
full  of  fungus  spores  Can  you  say  what  is  the  cause,  and 
what  treatment  should  be  followed  I  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago  I  had  a  small  lawn  turfed,  but,  notwithstanding 
dressing,  etc.,  it  did  not  grow  ;  and  notwithstanding  seed 
being  sown,  only  weeds  grew  I  have  now  taken  most  of 
it  up,  and  And  the  men  put  only  a  couple  of  inches  over 
the  sand  and  half-formed  sandstone,  and  that  a  growth 
like  that  of  enclosed  is  just  under  the  Grass  The  soil  is 
very  sandy  here,  like  that  near  by  Aldershot.  The  enclosed 
was  very  dry,  even  when  taken,  although  the  constant 
rains  of  the  last  few  weeks  would,  it  might  be  imagined, 
have  penetrated  deeply.— Krkxsiiasi. 

[I  have  carefully  examined  tho  sample  of 
earth  that  you  sent,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
spores  in  it.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  there 
were  any  spores  in  it  they  were  destroyed 
by  being  shaken  about  in  the  post,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  may  have  mistaken  the 
small  white  rounded  grains  of  sand  with  which 
the  soil  is  full  for  spores.  If  you  have  you  will 
find  that  they  are  quite  hard,  and  feel  gritty 
between  the  fingers,  and  if  you  put  them  under 
a  microscope  you  will  at  once  see  their  nature. 
Thel  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Gross  was  no 
4wi  ptrthe  fact  of  there  being  an  |  insufficient,; 


depth  of  soil,  as  you  say  that  there  was  only 
•J  inches.  If  you  lay  down  fresh  turf  be  sure 
you  get  it  from  a  place  where  the  soil  is  as  much 
like  your  own  as  possible,  and  make  up  the  soil 
to  at  least  4  inches.  If  you  sow,  ask  your  seeds¬ 
man  for  Grass  soed  that  will  grow  in  a  very 
sandy  locality.— G.  S.  S.] 

Our  variable  climate.— If  any  illustra¬ 
tion  were  needed  of  the  rapid  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  which  we  are  liable,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  old  century 
and  the  first  ten  days  of  IDOL  Up  to  the  last 
day  of  December  it  was  so  mild  that  all  kinds 
of  tender  flowers  were  growing  and  flowering  in 
the  open  air,  and  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as 
Euonymus,  woro  pushing  out  young  shoots  os  if 
May  hod  arrived.  With  the  new  year  a  decided 
change  set  in,  with  slight  frosts  on  several 
nights,  increasing  until  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  the  thermometor  showed  17  degs.  of  frost 
and  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Since  then  the 
atmosphere  has  become  quite  mild  and  spring¬ 
like.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  change  is 
plainly  visible  on  many  kinds  of  shrubs,  for 
owing  to  their  vigorous  growths  they  were  ill- 
prepared  for  such  a  visitation.  The  soft  tips  of 
variegated  Euonymus  are  cut  back  and  Vero¬ 
nicas  look  as  if  scalded.  A  general  clearance 
has  been  mode  of  all  the  half-nardy  things  that 
were  left  out  in  the  flower  garden  with  tho  hope 
that  they  will  survive.  Such  plants  as  Calceo¬ 
larias,  white  and  yellow  Marguerites,  that  will 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  are  sometimes  able 
to  pull  through  the  winter  in  sheltered  nooks. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  the  vegetables  have 
suffered  severely,  for  all  kinds  of  green  crops 
were  in  luxuriant  growth,  consequently  they 
suffered  all  the  more.  Even  the  Cabbages, 
Broccoli,  etc. ,  show  signs  of  the  severity  of  the 
frost,  and  those  who  had  adapted  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  laying  their  crops  down 
are  now  the  beat  off  for  vegetables. — Jam  ks 
Groom,  Gosport. 

Lilium  auratum  —Many  queries  and 
notes  alluding  to  the  above  splendid  Lily  appear 
in  the  columns  of  Gardening  Illustrated 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  the 
majority  of  them  amply  confirming  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  attends  its  culture  in  this  country. 
Thousands  of  bulbs  die  annually  after  their 
first  flowering,  and  others  after  their  second  and 
third  season.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case 
recorded  by  “Lily”  (p.  325),  a  bulb  takes 
kindly  to  the  soil  and  increases  in  vigour  year 
by  year.  A  peaty,  porous  soil  is  doubtless  the 
description  best  suited  to  prevent  deterioration 
in  tho  bulbs,  though,  even  in  such  a  soil, 
numbers  perish  annually  ;  but  instances  may  bo 
met  with,  even  in  retentive,  clayey  soil,  whore 
one  or  more  bulbs  have  become  permanently 
established.  In  my  own  case  several  dozens  of 
L.  auratum  bulbs,  some  imported  and  some 
home-grown,  have  died  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  though  many  of  these  were  provided  with 
deep  beds  of  prepared  compost  of  the  molt 
approved  character.  One  bulb  alone,  planted 
with  several  others  in  the  ordinary,  heavy 
garden  soil,  evidenced  increasing  vigour,  and 
after  seven  years  developed  into  a  fine  strong 
specimen.  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  the 
survival  of  one  out  of  many,  in  a  soil  held  to  bo 
uncongenial,  is  due  to  some  inherent  vitality, 
which  perhaps  only  one  bulb  out  of  a  hundred 
or  two  possesses.  Unfortunately  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  finding  these  exceptions  is  rather  costly 
in  the  ordinary  garden,  where  an  annual  outluy 
is  necessary  if  a  yearly  display  is  to  be  relied  on. 
In  porous,  moorland  soils  success  is  more  easily 
attained,  and  under  such  conditions  I  have  met 
with  not  a  few  cases  whore  Lilium  auratum  has 
become  established  and  produces  an  annual  crop 
of  glorious  blossoms  on  stems  each  7  feet  and 
more  in  height. — S.  W.  F. 

Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees. —  We  offer  each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Floicer  Garden  ”  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  contents, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  us  in  any  one  week. 

Moreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 
and  reproduced  in  the  paper  during  the  current 
quarter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  will 
be  given. 

The  winner  this  week  is  Mr.  R.  Chapman, 

Bstteeiclgs-road,  Fulham,  S.  VV. ,  foe  “Scolo- 
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THE  SWEET  VIOLET  AND  ITS 
FORMS. 

Viola  is  happily  one  of  the  ancient  names  left 
to  its  lovely  genus,  anil  not  changed  as  so  many 
names  were  by  the  modern  botanists,  whose 
first  duty  one  expects  to  bo  to  keep  all  names 
of  ancient  use,  and  one  might  say  beauty;  like 
Viola.  Happily,  the  plants  themselves  and 
their  varieties  aro  not  liable  to  such  vagaries, 
and  it  would  require  astronomical  terms  to  give 
ant  idea  the  ages  the  Violet  has  given  its 
delicate  breath  to  the  air  in  the  hills,  woods, 
copses,  and  hedgerows  of 
northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  also  the  higher  jy — 

and  cooler  hills  of  N. 


in  constant  succession,  although  each  flower 
is  very  fugitive.  It  is  usual  to  work  it  on 
to  the  roots  of  another  species.  When, 
however,  it  is  well  established  it  is  not  at 
all  a  difficult  plant  to  manage. 


BOOM  AND  WINDOW. 

PLANTS  FOR  ROOMS  AND  WINDOWS. 
No  one  without  a  greenhouse  can  expect  to 
have  plants  in  bloom  m  a  window  all  the  year 
round,  but  where  the  room  is  kept  moderately 


Africa.  For  while  magy 
of  the  lovely  family  are 
truly  alpine  and  lie  deep 
in  the  snow  in  winter  and  % 
often  far  into  summer, 
the  Sweet  Violet  is  more 
human  in  its  ways,  and 
gives  its  heart  to  the  sun, 
not  in  vast  fields  of  snow, 
but  among  the  brown 
loaves  of  the  lowland 
copses,  and  in  the  Ivy 
garlanded  bowers  of  tho 
Hedgerow. 

Tho  Sweet  Violet,  we 
think,  should  lie  grown 
out-of-doors  more  than 
it  is.  It  is  much  grown 
in  frames,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  thought  of  for  its 
effect  in  the  open  air, 
though  many  of  our  soils 
suit  it  well.  It  is  the 
effect  of  tho  pdrple 
flowers  on  the  ground 
which  is  so  precious, 
apart  altogether  from  the 
value  of  the  flower  for 
cutting.  Once  in  Greece, 
early  in  the  year,  we 
were  charmed  to  see  tho 

(;round  purple  with  Vio- 
ets  in  the  King's  garden 
at  Athens,  and  doplored 
that  wo  could  not  at  home 
have  the  same  results  in 
cold  soils.  We  have, 
however,  found  out  that 
by  planting  sloping  banks 
and  borders  raised  with 
rough  stones  so  os  to  got 
them  a  little  above  the 
level  and  out  of  the  way 
of  surface  water,  we  got 
tho  same  beautiful  effoct 
os  with  many  of  tho 
pretty  coloured  flowers 
on  the  ground.  If  this 
is  a  good  thing  with 
the  common  old  Sweet 
Violet  it  is  certainly  not 
less  so  with  the  various 
new  forms  which  have 
l>cen  raised  of  late  years, 
some  of  which  we  think 
are  the  most  charming  of 
flowers  for  the  open  air, 
not  for  their  own  sakes 
only,  but  because  they 
give  us  such  a  beautiful 
surface  for  beds  of  choice 
bulbs,  such  as  the  finest  [_  • 

Narcissi.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  have  the  two  distinct 
things  in  the  same 
ground.  l’or  instance, 
when  planting  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Narcissi  of  the  choicer  kinds  beneath 
beds  of  Violets,  not  only  will  they  thrive  well 
together,  but  the  earlier  Narcissi  and  the  Violets 
will  bloom  together  and  give  a  very  pretty 
effect.  They  might  be  almost  as  happily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  early  bulbs. 


IpomSBa  Horsfalliro.  —  As  a  winter¬ 
blooming  olimbing  plant  this  is  so  distinct  as  to 
at  once  arrest  attention.  Its  riohly-coloo 
flowers  of  a  deep  shade  of  rose  .are  pro|u 
freely  in  large  masses,  continuing  to 


Violet  U  France. 


warm,  like  a  dining-room,  for  instance,  ho  can 
have  fine  foliaged  plants  that  in  winter,  if  there 
is  nothing  brighter,  shall  not  be  without 
interest.  Aralias,  Ficus  elastic!,  Araucaria 
excolsa,  Draciunas,  and  Aspidistras  are  some  of 
the  most  serviceable,  and  if  sponged  every  week 
they  will  long  continue  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  Bulbs  by  the  window  gardener  are 
greatly  appreciated,  and  early  potting  in 
autumn  and  placing  in  the  windows  soon  after 
Christina*  will  prove  an  additional  charm, 
ya  tfiGhj,. Tulips,  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the  Vi  " 
no>vdAu«Sand  Crocuses  are  known  to 


never  fail  to  have  a  charm  in  the  spring 
wherever  they  are  grown,  and  if  a  little  later 
than  those  brought  on  under  great  heat  are 
just  as  much  appreciated  by  tKoso  who  have 
cultivated  them.  Later  on  the  opportunities 
multiply,  as  small  plants  obtained  in  April  and 
potted  on  add  greater  variety.  We  think  of 
the  over-popular  Fuchsia  and  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
nium,  of  tne  Ivy-leaved  sort,  too,  and  the 
Balsam  ;  of  Petunias  and  sweet-smelling  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Nicotianas,  and  Mignonette,  Cam¬ 
panulas  taken  up  out  of  tho  border  and  potted 
up,  a  pot  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota 
purpurea),  and  that 
showiest  of  all  red  blos- 
*  soms  tho  l’hyllocactus, 
but  I  do  not  except  the 
Mimulus  when  I  say  tho 
showiest,  for  few  can 
rival  it  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow.  What  is  there  to 
compare  to  a  Begonia  as 
a  summer  flower  for  a 
window  in  point  of  dura¬ 
tion  ?  I  know  of  none, 
as  often  until  late  in 
autumn  some  blooms  at 
least  remain.  All  who 
wish  for  a  continuance  of 
blossoms  in  their  win¬ 
dows  should  not  over¬ 
look  those  for  an  autumn 
display,  and  should  pre¬ 
pare  by  potting  them 
previously  and  growing 
them  out-of-doors.  The 
Gladiolus  is,  too,  only 
thought  of  as  a  border 
flower,  and  not  used 
enough  in  pots.  The 
oarlv- flowering  sort,  The 
Bride  (white),  and  the 
lator  and  popular  scarlet, 
Brenchleyensis,  want  no 
treatment  other  than 
most  pot  subjects.  Asters 
are  bright,  compact  little 
window  plants,  but  are 
not  always  soon  to  tho 
best  advantage,  because 
they  are  lifted  out  of  tho 
ground  when  in  bloom 
and  the  foliage  dies  away 
instead  of  being  grown 
on  from  a  young  stage, 
and  some  .of  the  early 
Chrysanthemums  are  so 
dwarf  as  to  be  attractive 
in  a  window  for  weeks. 
La  Vierge,  William 
Holmes,  Mme.  Desgrange, 
Ryecroft  Glory,  and  Roi 
des  Precocea  may  bo 
mentioned  amongst  a 
large  number.  Although 
Liliums  have  not  been 
referred  to,  I  do  not 
forget  how  beautiful  many 
of  them  are  and  how  well 
they  do  in  a  room,  as 
that  best  known  sort 
auratum,  also  Hansoni, 
testaceum,  speciosum  - 
rubrum,  and  suporbum. 
As  I  have  remarked, 
though  one  cannot  expect 
flowers  all  tho  year  round 
in  a  window,  wo  may 
journey  a  long  way  with 
them  by  planting  before¬ 
hand,  attending  to  their 
wants,  changing  them 
about  from  room  to  room, 
and  so  “  freshening  ” 
them  as  much  as  possiblo.  One  rule  it  is  well 
[  not  to  lose  sight  of,  and  it  is  this  :  Plants 
grown  on  from  a  young  state  often  turn  out  to 
be  the  best,  as  they  get  used  to  the  conditions 
of  tho  place,  but  plants  bought  when  in  bloom 
often  die  through  a  sudden  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  treatment.  Leahckst. 


Seedling  Gloxinia  Illustration  (p  617).— By 
an  oversight,  we  regret  having  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  Illustration  i  qf  a  seedling  Gloxinia  in  our  issue  ol 
Jan.  p.  617,  und  that  of  a  seedling  Pentstemon  in  our 
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dutiful  in  later  spring,  but  not  so  conspicuous 
those  that  bear  catkins  early. 

Among  foreign  catkin-bearers  the  most  popu- 


is  thickl' 


which  in  February  and  March  give  a  glow  of 
soft  yellow  to  hedgerow  and  enliven  the  wood¬ 
land— so  beautiful,  indeed,  that  a  young  wood 
of  Hazel  in  full  catkin  is  among  the  most 
delightful  phases  of  country  life.  The  Filbert 
and  Cob  Nuts,  usually  banished  to  the  orchard 
and  kitchen-garden,  are  worthy  of  the  garden 
lawn,  as  no  small  trees  are  better  for  shade 
when  full-grown,  and  give  interest  to  a  lawn 
throughout  winter  and  spring  by  their  multi¬ 
tudes  of  dangling  catkins.  In  late  autumn, 


CATKIN  BEARERS. 

Tilt  awakening  of  spring  is  most  apparent 
among  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  for  some 


tudes  of  dangling  catkins.  —  ....  . 

too,  the  foliage  when  dying  away  puts  on  a  rich 
yellow  hue,  and  ranks  among  the  richest  ol 
autumn  tints.  The  purplo  leaved  Hazel,  now 
commoner  in  gardens,  has  the  same  appearance 
in  catkin  as  the  common  sort,  as  also  do  the 
American  Hazels,  C.  americana  and  C.  rostrata. 

Tiib  Constantinople  Nut  (Corylus  Column), 
a  rarer  Hazel  only  to  be  found  in  old  plaoes, 
where  it  grows  sometimes  50  feet  or  00  feet 
high,  also  bears  catkins  freely  when  leafless, 
and  its  long  fringed  nut-cups  add  interest  to  it 
in  autunm.  It  is  a  worthy  tree  to  plant,  and 
ought  to  be  more  readily  obtainable  from  treo 
nurseries. 

The  Poplars  are  all  catkin-bearers,  bnt  are 
not  of  equal  value  in  this  respect.  Everyone 
must  have  noticed  the  ground  beneath  the  great 
trees  of  the  Abelc,  Black,  Crey.  Balsam,  and 
Balm  of  <1  dead  Poplars  strewn  with  ruddy-tinged 


Willow  calkins. 


Harry  a  elliptic*  (male  catkins). 


begin  thoir  round  of  active 
before  the  leaf  bu  Is  burst. 


mysterious  reason 
lile  by  flowering 


wrinkled,  Hornbeam  like  leavos  and  long, 
slender  male  catkins,  but  ai  yet  there  are  no 
big  trees  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  tree  worth 
planting  for  trial. 

The  Wii.i.ows  in  all  their  bewildering  variety 
aro  among  the  commonest  of  catkin-bearers,  and 
the  most  familiar  in  this  respect  is  the  Coat 
Willow  fSalix  caprea),  found  in  all  dampish 


Hazel  catkins. 


Alder  catkins. 


hardy.  The  male  form  is  b 
grow,  being  more  gracoful  in 


The  most  familiar  pi  the  comi/on  Hawd,  ?’ 
begins  to  catUifl  I  befote^bvak_ tMi  K  't» 
browned  in  September,  and  which  througl 
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WEEPING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

I’iik  species  of  Pyrua  here  illustrated  is  known 
vs  the  Willow-leaved  Pear  (P.  salicifolia).  It 
Domes  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  Persia, 
etc  ,  and  is  beautiful  in  the  grey  tints  of  its 
foliage,  in  its  freelv-borne  white  blossom,  and 
in  its  very  graceful  habit.  The  loaves,  long, 
narrow,  and  grey  in  colour,  resemble  very  much 
those  of  a  Willow,  and  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  specimens  have  been  sent  to  us  as  a  new 
\\  illow.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  common 
tree  in  gardens.  The  specimen  illustrated, 
which  grows  in  St.  James’  Park,  appear*  to  be 
more  than  usually  pendulous  in  habit,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  its  sort 
known  to  us.  The  “  weeping  ”  mode  of  growth 
is  common  to  several  of  the  Apples  and  Pears. 
It  is  a  character,  indeed,  that  appears  to  be 
latent  in  every  species  of  tree,  only  •requiring 
cultivation  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  it  to  be  eventually 
developed.  The  common  Pear 
( P.  communis)  and  the  Apple  (P. 

Malus)  have  pendulous  varie¬ 
ties,  and  this  form  of  growth 
adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  at  both  the 
flowering  and  the  fruiting  sea¬ 
sons.  The  branches  of  the  .Jap¬ 
anese  Crab  (Pyrus  Ringo)  are 
naturally  pendulous,  and  whon 
the  tree  is  laden  in  autumn 
with  bright  yellow  fruits,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  few 
trees  are  more  handsome.  A 
Siberian  Crab,  not  Pyrus  bac- 
cata,  but  nearly  allied  to  it— 
viz  ,  P.  prunifolia,  has  a  weep¬ 
ing  variety  also  charming  for  its 
)  ellow-red  fruits. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  our  native  trees  in  the 
autumn  is  the  Rowan  Tree  or 
Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucupa- 
i'ia).  It  varies  much  in  habit, 
tome  trees  being  quite  erect  in 
growth.  One  may  often  see, 
however,  even  wild  in  our 
woods,  specimens  with  more  or 
loss  pendulous  branches.  This 
character  is  most  developed  in 
the  variety  called  pendula,  and 
it  accords  much  better  with  the 
hanging  clusters  of  bright  red 
fruits  than  the  erect  or  par- 
tially-erect  growth  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forms.  The  American 
Rowan  Tree  (Pyrus  americana) 
has  a  weeping  variety  also.  It 
bears  clusters  of  fine  red  fruits, 
but  its  branches  are  thicker  and 
much  less  graceful  than  in  the 
Rritish  one.  Thero  are  other 
pendulous  or  weeping  sorts  of 
Pyrus,  but  thvse  already  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  best  known  and 
best  worth  growing.  B. 


attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water  they  will  in 
all  probability  germinate  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  but  seed  of  the  Jasmine  is  somewhat 
erratic  in  tho  length  of  time  it  lios  in  tho 
ground,  therefore  do  not  throw  the  pot  away  if 
the  young  plants  have  not  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  even  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  When 
large  enough  to  be  shifted  the  better  way  will 
be  to  put  them  into  small  pots  the  first  season, 
and  keep  in  the  frame,  planting  them  out-of- 
doors  in  the  following  autumn.] 

Sowing  Azalea  mollis.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
when  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  seeds  ot  Azalea  mollis  and 
Rhododendron  ponticuin  outdoors  in  beds?  Also  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  beds  of  Pyrus  japonica  seeds,  sown 
January  4th,  1V01,  with  Heather  in  the  same  way  as 
A.  mollis  or  It.  ponticuin  ?— Isaac  Him,. 

[The  month  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  Azalea  mollis  and  Rhododendron 
ponticum  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  noil  is  then 
usually  in. a  good  state  for  the  purpose.  It  will 


Walpole's  garden).  Mr.  Walpole  told  me  he 
raised  the  Benthamia  from  seed.  —  Lydia 
Shack  leton,  11,  Oarrilh  -  road,  Ralhtjar, 
Dublin. 

Winter-floworlng  Honeysuckles.— 

On  a  mild  winter  day  the  two  fragrarit-llowered 
Honeysuckles,  LoniceraStandishiandL.  fragran- 
tissima,  are  soon  detected  by  their  sweet  scent, 
quite  as  strong  of  that  of  the  Honeysuckle  of 
the  hedgerows.  They  are  bushes  rather  than 
climbers,  and  very  ploasing  against  a  wall. 

1  True,  they  are  not  effective,  but  the  quietly- 
coloured  flowers  are  so  sweet  and  agreeable  in 
mid-winter,  that  against  a  sheltered  wall  those 
Honeysuckles  are  well  worth  planting. 

Protecting  newly  -  planted  trees 
and  creepers.— Young  trees,  especially 
Rose-trees,  anil  creepers  are  planted  very  often 
just  precis  ling  a  hard  frost,  anil  if  great  care  is 
not  taken  to  shield  tho  roots  failures  ensue. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  bronzed  Ivy.— This, 
known  as  Hedora  helix  atro- 
purpurea,  is  a  very  pretty  Ivy, 
and  one  that  stands  out  quite 
distinct  from  the  numerous 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  loaves  are 
favourites  with  many  for  button-hole9,  their 
peculiar  bronzed  tint,  which  is  intensified  by 
contrast  with  a  light-coloured  flower,  being 
much  admired.  It  is  not  such  a  vigorous 
grower  as  somo  Ivies,  and  the  leaves  acquire 
their  brightest  colouring  when  on  a  light, 
sunny  wall. 

Jasminum  officinale  fruiting. -I  should  he 
Obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  it  be 
usual  for  Jasminum  officinale  to  ripen  berries  f  I  have 
s  plant  from  which  1  have  gathered  several  black  berries, 
me  size  of  a  good-sized  Pea,  in  which  thero  is  a  stone 
»»  large  as  the  berry.  How  can  1  propagate  these  ? 
"  ul  heat  be  necessary,  and  how  long  will  they  take  to  ger¬ 
minate  f-SatK.  ays 

[Jasminum  officinale  occasionally  ripens  ber- 
ne8>  and  when  this  happens  it  is  usually  after  a 
y»ry  hot  summer.  You  may  bow  the  seeds  now 
1,1  a  pot,  using  ordinary  potting  •  smli  for,  me 
purpose.  After  sowing  cover  Willi  one- third Vf 
an  inch  of  soil  and  place  in  a  cold-frame.  It 


A  Weeping  Pear  (Pyrus  salicifolia)  In  St.  James's  Park, 


be  as  well  to  cover  the  beds  of  Pyrus  japonica 
with  a  little  Heather  or  Spruoe  boughs,  as  it 
will  servo  to  protect  from  hard  frosts  now  and 
cutting  winds  later  on.  It  must,  however,  as 
the  season  advances  bo  watered  and  removed 
directly  thero  is  any  sign  of  germination.] 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  (Comus 
florida). — You  ask  in  “  English  Flower  Garden,” 
re  Comus  florida,  “  Are  there  specimens  flower¬ 
ing  in  Britain  now,  and  if  so,  where  ?”  I  saw 
in  autumn,  1H9S,  a  tree  of  it  in  its  “fall” 
foliage  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Patterson, 
Dunvan,  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow.  He  told  me 
it  tlowored  froely,  but  did  not  fruit.  It  was  on 
tho  place  when  lie  bought  it  a  few  years  ago, 
and  was  more  bushy  than  I  have  seen  in  U.S.  A., 
probably  from  being  cut  in.  A  Eucalyptus 
rowing  neai  it  had  ripened  fruit,  showing  the 
(Jitkp  to  (6\le  Exceptional.  It  is  very  curious 
Mmi  BenKhdima  fragifera  (Comus  capital 
fruits  somewhere  near  Mount  Usher  (Mr. 


Blame  is  in  many  cases  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
nurseryman  wrongfully,  as  if  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  had  been  shown  and  the  roots  been  pro¬ 
tected  all  would  have  beon  well.  This  also 
holds  good  with  many  herbaceous  plants,  and 
though  hardy  enough  are  not  capable  of  stand¬ 
ing  severe  frost  till  they  have  become  estab¬ 
lished.  A  few  days  ago  I  turned  over  the 
remains  of  an  old  manure-heap  which  whs  worn 
out,  having  been  planted  with  Cucumbers  some 
time  ago.  As  manure  it  was  almost  worthless, 
but  the  dry,  light  material  proved  the  very 
thing  for  my  Tea  and  H.P.  Roses,  Phloxes,  and 
Pyrethrums  that  wore  planted  in  autumn.  Old 
established  plants  do  not  need  the  same  pro¬ 
tection,  although  it  is  the  safest  to  give  some 
little  help  in  this  direction  to  Teas.  A  bed  of 
mine  epyMed,  with-3  inches  or  4  inches  of  light, 
warm  litter  is  practically  insured  against  frost 
VBflSrFPQf  tt3_IW0l8  Arterial  being 
Dotting  compost,  but 
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1  think  it  can  be  put  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  garden  as  a  mulch  in  winter  to  the  plants 
named,  and  then  lightly  forked  in  in  spring. 
.Straw  and  Pea-litter  and  Bracken  fronds  may 
al-o  be  used  with  good  results  in  Ro3e-beds. 
These  are  light  and  warm,  yet  do  not  exclude 
the  air,  a  mistake  which  some  make  in  the 
autumn  in  covering  the  borders  with  cold, 
heavy  manure. —  Lea  hurst. 

The  Purple  Beech.— Kindly  say  if  the  Purple 
Beech  is  obtained  by  grafting  on  the  common  kind,  and 
bow  and  when  done,  also  the  variegated  Maple?— 
V.  E.  V. 

[The  Purple  Beech  is  obtained  by  grafting  on 
to  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  common 
kind,  the  scion  being  usually  fashioned  wedge 
shape  at  its  base,  and  inserted  in  the  forking  of 
the  branches,  where  a  cleft  is  made  for  its 
leception.  It  is  then  tied  securely  and  covered 
with  grafting  wax.  This  operation  is  carried 
out  in  March  and  AdHI.  A  considerable  amount 
of  care  and  practical  knowledge  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  success  in  grafting  the  Beech. 
The  variegated  Maples  of  the  .Sycamore  type 
can  be  propagated  by  budding  on  to  young 
(lints  of  the  ordinary  green-leaved  form  in 
July,  but  the  Japanese  kinds,  to  which  your 
i|uestion  may,  perhaps,  apply,  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  They  can  only  be  grafted  on  to  the  type 
— Acer  palraatum.  This  is  done  in  the  spring 
under  glass,  and  requires  great  care  ] 


VEGETABLES. 


MID3EASON  AND  LATE  POTATOES. 
There  are  in  commerce  almost  myriads  of 
llieae  main  crop  Potatoes,  and  during  the  past 
forty  years  literally  hundreds  of  them  have 
boeu  catalogued.  That  Borne  were  of  great 
excellence  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  desire 
to  have  heavy  orops  and  better  ones  pushed 
these  aside.  Even  of  those  that  did  givo  heavy 
crops  many  aro  now  hardly  grown  anywhere, 
yet  they  were  good  without  doubt,  llut  the 
rage  for  new  things  and  curiosity  to  see  what 
they  are  like  have  been  harmful  to  the  interests 
i  f  those  earlier  ones,  hence  we  see  now  gener¬ 
ally  grown  varieties  that  have  chiefly  come  into 
notice  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  trials  of 
main  crop  seedling  Potatoes  which  yearly  take 
place  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswiok  show  that  in  the  matter  of 
cropping  or  of  quality  little  or  no  advance  is 
mxae.  It  is  but  now  and  then  that  any  variety 
shows  distinctive  qualities,  for  tho  bulk  differs 
little  from  the  scores  of  good  varieties  that  hive 
preceded  them.  Soedsmen  like  to  lay  stress  on 
the  need  for  ohungo  of  variety  on  tho  ground 
that  old  ones  in  tirao  deteriorate.  The 
d  terioration  is  not  evident  when  seed  tubers 
ure  properly  cared  for,  but,  unfortunately,  no 
product  grown  for  food  finds  worse  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  winter  storing  than  do  seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  where  good  treatment  is  accorded  to 
them  no  complaints  as  to  deterioration  are 
heard.  Certainly  this  winter  properly  housed 
seed  tubers  are  finer,  better  ripened,  and  are 
more  restful  than  they  were  last  winter.  Those 
were  tho  product  of  an  exceptionally  dry,  warm 
tummer  and  autumn,  and  ripened  up  even 
before  they  wore  matured,  hence  last  spring 
growth  was  unusually  irrogular  and  bad.  There 
m  no  probability  that  such  result  will  follow  on 
piloting  in  tho  ensuing  spring,  and  stocks  that 
last  year  seemed  to  have  been  weakened  will  no 
doubt  next  summer  be  found  as  robust  as  ever. 

Planting  — We  want  to  wain  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  against  planting  too  oarly.  Springs  are 
now  generally  cold,  and  soils  late  in  absorbing 
warmth.  Potato  tubers  are  warmth-loving,  and, 
indeed,  are  tender  exotics.  No  one  would 
think  of  planting  Dahlias  in  February  or  March, 
and  Potato  tubers  are  as  tender  as  are  Dahlia 
tubers.  If  the  sets  have  been  wintered  in  aoool 
place  in  ample  light  and  air,  whether  thinly  on 
t-helvoa  or  set  on  end  in  shallow  boxes,  they  will 
inevitably  push  one  or  two  stout  shoots  from 
the  crown  eyes,  and  if  those  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  when  planting  is  done,  the  growth  thus 
formed  is  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  is  that 
which  results  from  seed  tubers  that  have  no 
such  shoots.  For  that  reason  it  is  much  wiser 
to  plant  for  main  cropping  rather  towards  the 
«nd  of  April  than  earlier,  and -in,  such  case, 
whilst  growth  is  both 
usually  escape 


earlier,  amPd«*BUch  oase,  plant 
i  strong  aiulevenf'thc.  on«lpl 
from  :i-ost\an*VJfe.  -s  VI  Uttg. 


matter  of  first  importance.  No  Potato  plant 
ever  fully  recovers  from  an  early  frosting. 
When  later  planting  is  adopted  the  sets  need 
not  be  put  in  so  deeply  i  4  inches  deep  being 
ample.  In  such  case  the  shoots  that  so  soon  as 
they  reach  light  develop  leaves,  all  the  quicker 
begin  to  be  plant  sustaining,  and  the  more 
rapidly  promote  root  action.  Very  deep  plant¬ 
ing  not  infrequently  tends  to  the  weakening  of 
the  shoots,  because  they  have  so  far  to  push  ere 
they  can  form  leaves.  In  planting,  the  soil 
should  always  be  loose,  and  well  pulverised  on 
the  sets. 

Another  important  matter  in  relation  to  robust 
growth  and  good  crops  of  tubers  is  found  in 
giving  tho  plants  ample  room.  Then  when 
ample  room  is  given  to  the  plants,  not  only  are 
seed  tubers  saved,  but  the  crop  is  finer  and  the 
tubers  more  starchy.  A  fair  method  of  planting 
midseason  or  moderately  strong  growers,  such 
as  Snowdrop,  Satisfaction,  or  Loveland’s 
Kidney,  is  to  have  the  rows  30  inches  apart, 
the  sets  being  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  All 
later  and  stronger  growers,  especially  such  as 
Up-to-Date,  Windsor  Castle,  or  Chancellor, 
should  be  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  the  sets  being 
15  inches  from  each  other  in  tho  rows.  To 
have  good  results  also  the  sets  should, 
when  planted,  average  3  ounces  in  weight.  If 
the  ground  has,  during  the  winter,  been  trenched 
deeply  and  well  mauured  for  a  previous  crop,  a 
heavy  dressing  of  soot  forked  in  as  the  planting 
proceeds  will  suffice.  If  the  ground  bo  poor, 
short  half -decayed  horse- manure  should  be 
buried  well  down.  A  dressing  of  vegetable 
refuse,  especially  of  decayod  tree-leaves,  wood- 
ashes,  and  soot,  makes  a  capital  Potato  manure. 

Main  crop  varieties. — A  do/.en  white  main 
crop  varieties  are  as  under:  Satisfaction,  Syon 
House  Prol  fic,  Ellen  Terry,  Windsor  Castle, 
Prime  Minister,  and  Challenge.  These  are 
classed  as  rounds,  although  one  or  two  occasion¬ 
ally  throw  rather  long  tubers.  Of  Kidneys, 
Snowdrop,  Loveland's  Kidney,  exceptionally 
good  cookor  ;  Chancellor,  Pride  of  Tonbridge, 
Up-to-Date,  and  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  the  last 
two  the  heaviest  croppers  known,  make  a  fine 
select  ion  The  best  coloured  rounds  are 
Reading  Russet,  The  Dean,  and  Conference, 
and  of  K'dneys,  Reading  Ruby,  Mottled  Beauty, 
and  Pink  Elephant,  a  lato  Beauty  of  llebron. 

_  A.  D. 

NOTES  AND  HEP  LIES. 

Qrowlng  Cucumbers  (Cac'us).— If  the 
side  beds  are  of  soil,  first  place  a  good  layer  of 
well-decayed  manure  about  2  feet  wide  and 

4  inohes  thick,  with  above  this  an  inoh  of  soil. 
Now  place  mounds  of  roughly  chopped  turfy 
loam,  rather  heavy  for  preference,  at  2J>  feet 
apart  or  3  feet  if  you  wish  to  carry  on  a  long 
season  of  bearing.  In  these  mounds  place  your 
plants,  taking  care  not  to  bury  the  stem.  Grow 
your  plants  quickly,  and  do  not  stop  them  till 

5  feet  of  growth  is  mode.  The  training  consists 
in  stopping  the  latorals  at  tho  third  joint  so 
soon  as  the  best  growth  is  fully  developed,  and 
do  not  allow  any  more  growth  from  tho  last 
eye,  but  encourage  sub- lateral  growth  from  tho 
first  joint  if  possible.  In  this  way  your  plants 
will  bo  kept  woll  fumishod  near  the  stem.  Tho 
roof  wires  should  be  (i  inches  apart  and  i)  inches 
from  the  glass.  Cucumbers  require  no  ferti¬ 
lising  unless  grown  for  seed  ;  indeed,  fruits  that 
have  been  visited  by  insects  and  fertilised  are 
by  no  means  desirable  from  a  market  point  of 
viow.  You  must  pay  strict  attention  to  such 
lotails  as  wateiing,  top-dressing,  and  the 
like  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  Unless  you  have 
houses  sufficiently  heated  we  think  you  are 
starting  too  early,  particularly  as  you  Appear  to 
have  little  experience  in  this  special  line. 

Forming  fresh  Rhubarb  planta¬ 
tions.— Not  only  for  increasing  stock  for  forc¬ 
ing,  but  for  general  use,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  stools  to  remain  too  long  in  one  placo, 
as  after  a  time  the  produce  declines  in  vigour, 
and  it  is  not  of  that  quality  obtained  from 
younger  roots.  The  plantation  of  Rhubarb 
should  be  well  open  to  the  sun.  For  forcing 
this  position  is  very  essential  to  ensure  the 
crowns  ripening  off  oarly.  Rhubarb  being  a 
gross  feeder,  the  site  for  the  bed  must  be  deeply 
worked  and  well  manurod.  The  boat  time  for 
ilanting  is  just  ai  the  eyes  commenco  to  burjit, 
>hese  form  roots  and  start  away  at  once. 
;e  pieces  are  mt  needed  j  lihNWER&Nn' 


error  to  use  them,  as  they  do  not  take  to  th- 
soil  so  kindly  as  the  smaller  roots.  The  gronci 
being  ready  for  planting,  cut  the  stools  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  eyes,  rejecting  those  wit;, 
a  rounded  appearance,  these  being  flowering 
stems.  Plant  out  in  rows  3  feet  or  4  feet  apart” 
allowing  an  extra  foot  between  the  rowi 
Arrange  tho  eyes  just  beneath  the  surface, 
pressing  the  soil  well  around  them.  After 
planting,  mulch  with  short  litter  and  leav- 
them  alone.  Do  not  attempt  to  pull  auy  stein 
tho  first  season,  as  this  would  weaken  the 
plants.  The  next  season  pull  the  stems  ns  re¬ 
quired.  Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  b» 
left  alone  for  two  years.  Hawke's  Charnpagr. 
is  a  capital  variety  for  forcing  and  of  excelled 
quality,  it  also  being  tho  best  for  pulling  early. 

Tomato  growing.— Whilecongratulating 
Mr.  Thos.  Hicks  on  his  success  in  Tomato 
growing,  especially  with  the  kinds  ho  names, 
his  note  proves  once  again  the  old  axiom  that 
where  one  succeeds  another  fails.  Mr.  Hicks 
takes  exception  to  Frogmore  Selected,  reccm- 
mended  by  another  correspondent  in  tho  issue 
of  December  22,  and  says  it  is  a  gross  grower 
and  makes  too  much  foliage.  There  are  an 
many  sorts  now  available  that  when  one  is 
found  wanting  another  can  be  had  so  easily : 
but  I  have  found  Frogmore  Selected  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety.  My  plants,  grown  in  pots  for 
an  early  crop,  fill  a  span-roofed  structure, 
and  their  freedom  of  fruiting  is  such  that  I  have 
never  seen  excelled.  Up-to-Date  I  grow  and 
find  it  very  prolific.  Best  of  All  I  grew  several 
years  since  and  discarded  it  because  with  me  u 
was  by  no  means  free.  Of  its  quality  I  know 
not,  nor  of  any  other,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  never  taste  them  ;  but  its  name  would 
leave  no  question  of  doubt  in  that  respect. 
Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  a  variety  that  ft  aits 
well  in  the  hands  of  one  grower  does  not  give 
the  same  satisfaction  in  another  case.  With 
tho  cultural  details  given  by  Mr.  Hicks  no  one 
can  find  fault,  ami  certainly  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 
Market  growers  who  plant  out  Tomatoes  say 
Up-to-Dite  flourishes  only  in  new  or  fresh  soil. 

I  have  seen  it  bearing  very  heavy  crops. — S. 

Thin  sowing  of  Peas  (-1.  A.  M  j 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  habitually  both 
cooking  Peas  and  Sweet  Peas  are  sown  far  too 
thickly  in  tho  drills.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  sowing  Peas  through  a  hand-drill  in 
fields  and  hand-sowing  in  gardens.  In  the 
latter  case  the  practice  is  to  sow  three  times  as 
thick.  Our  own  practice  in  relation  to  l’eas  of 
medium  height  and  of  the  beet  quality,  is  to 
make  a  pint  of  good  seed  bow  from  91)  feet  to 
100  feet  of  drill,  and  then  whether  the  plants 
be  staked  or  lie  on  tho  ground,  their  density  is 
ample.  When  tall  Peas  such  as  those  which 
grow  from  5  feot  to  0  feet  in  height  aro  sown, 
it  is  far  more  fair  to  the  plants  that  they  should 
be  not  loss  than  2  inches  apart,  and  far  better 
that  they  be  4  inches  apart,  as  if  tho  soil  tie 
deoply  workod  and  well-manured  the  plants  till 
out  and  form  a  row  of  ample  density.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  such  Peas  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  draw  drills  side  by  side  !>  inches  apart,  then 
to  put  in  the  Peas  4  inches  apurt  along  each 
row,  and  even  then  anglowise.  First  early  and 
quito  dwarf  Peas  may  be  sown  at  tho  rnte  of  a 
pint  to  70  feot  of  drill.  Thinning  out  plants 
that  have  been  too  thickly  sown  is  bail  practice. 
Still,  if  it  be  done,  pinch  or  cut  out  tho  plants. 
Du  not  pull  thorn.  Thin  sowing,  by  enabling 
the  plants  to  grow  longer  and  stronger,  produce? 
by  far  tho  best  pod  results.  So  w  your  Sweet 
Peas  for  a  hedge  in  a  doublo  row  as  advise*! 
above,  the  plants  then  being  2  inches  apart 
when  they  come  up.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  tho  ground  for  such  a  row  lias 
been  deeply  woiktu,  that  is,  fully  from 
20  inches  to  24  inches,  and  have  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  worked  into  it  a  few  weeks  before 
Bowing  the  seed. 

iW~  As  many  of  the  most  interetfing  n/Vts 
and  articles  in  “  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  ice  ojitr 
each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  either 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden”  to  the  semler  oj  the  nmi 
uMfui.or.  interesting  letter  or  short  article  puh- 
tiillvi  in  the  current  week's  issue,  which  soill 
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Conservatory. —  All  soft-wooded  plants 
taken  from  tho  conservatory  which  it  is  intended 
to  keep  should  be  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  cool- 
house.  This  refers  more  especially  to  Salvias, 
(  'hrysanthemums,  Eupatoriums,  and  plants  of 
timilar  habit,  and  for  a  time,  until  there  are 
signs  of  growth,  they  should  be  kept  rather 
dry.  Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  should  be  taken 
to  the  intermediate  -  house,  and  not  over  - 
watered.  Bv-ond-bye  young  shoots  will  start, 
and  these  will  make  excellent  cuttings,  and  may 
be  taken  off  when  3  inches  long  and  inserted  in 

fiots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  heat, 
iegonias  are  among  the  easiest  things  to  root 
under  suitable  conditions,  anil  cuttings  rooted 
in  February  and  grown  on  in  heat  till  July, 
pinching  occasionally  and  then  moving  them  to 
a  pit  for  the  summer,  will  make  very  usoful 
plants  for  the  following  winter.  Usually  there 
are  more  plants  in  tho  conservatory  of  the  above 
class  than  it  is  desirable  to  keep  after  they  have 
flowered— at  least,  we  find  it  so— and  all  the 
worst  plants  are  thrown  away  and  young 
ones  take  their  places.  If  specimens  are 
required,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  place  three 
strong  plants  in  an  8-inch  or  9-inch  pot  and 
grow  them  on,  tlieso  making  better  specimens 
than  old  cut-back  plants,  and  besides,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  houses  are  cleared — for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  For  other  plants  one  never  has 
too  much  space  under  glass  in  spring.  Forced 
Lilacs  are  lovely  when  flowering  freely,  but 
they  must  have  a  yoir's  preparation  at  least  in 
pots,  and  to  save  watering  they  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  or  in  the  border.  The  hardy 
Azaleas,  mollis  and  rustics,  are  easily  forced, 
and  os  the  roots  keep  closo  at  homo  utter  the 
growth  has  been  completed  under  glass  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  a  bid  of  peat  in  the 
reserve  garden,  and  will  bo  available  for  tho 
samo  purpose  again  in  a  couple  of  years'  time. 
There  are  lovely  colours  in  tho  varieties  of 
Azalea  rustics,  and  the  flowers  hang  on  longer 
than  the  varieties  of  mollis,  which  will  scarcely 
bear  their  own  weight  when  moved.  Acacias 
are  ooming  into  (lower,  and  a  few  largo  speci¬ 
mens  of  Drummondi  will  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  house.  Alf  the  Acacias  should  be  pruned 
back  after  flowering  and  repotted,  if  required, 
at  soon  as  growth  oommonces.  The  winter- 
flowering  Heaths,  gracilis  and  hycmalis,  should 
be  out  back  now  and  repotted  when  they  break. 
Krioa  Willmorcana  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is 
very  effective. 

Perns  under  glass.  -Maiden  hairs  which 
have  been  grown  lor  their  fronds  for  cutting 
will  now  be  getting  shabby,  and  all  those  in¬ 
tended  to  be  cut  down  should  he  kept  drier  to 
ripen  tho  crowns,  and  after  a  week  or  two  of 
this  treatment  the  old  fronds  may  lie  out  off ; 
and  when  tho  new  growth  appears  repot  and 
grow  in  a  light  house  with  a  night  tomperaturo 
of  .W  degs.  to  (55  degs.  We  usually  divide  our 
plants  grown  for  cutting  into  two  or  more 
batches,  cutting  one  lot  down  now  and  the 
others  later  on.  February  and  early  March  are 
good  months  for  dividing  any  Ferns  which  do 
not  produce  spores  freely.  Some  species  are 
rather  orratic  in  spore  production.  Of  course, 
the  common  Maiden-hairs  and  most  of  the 
I’terises  produce  spores  very  freely,  and  where 
there  is  a  Fern-house  plants  enough  of  certain 
kinds  will  spring  up  about  the  house  without 
making  any  special  sowing.  I  was  told  tho 
other  day  by  a  large  grower  of  tho  Bird's-nest 
Fern  (Asplenium  nidus-avis)  that  after  a  fow 
years,  if  tho  spores  were  taken  continuously 
front  the  samo  Btock  of  plants,  the  seedlings 
deteriorated  and  came  with  smaller,  narrower 
fronds,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  spores 
from  a  fresh  stock,  preforably  from  their  native 
habitat.  The  Gymnogrammas  are  very  inte¬ 
resting,  but  thoy  must  liavo  a  warm-house. 
Tho  Filmy  Ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a 
subdued  light  and  a  close,  damp  place. 

Orchard-house  —  If  there  aro  any  perma¬ 
nent  trees  in  the  house  the  washing  nnd  training 
wilt  have  been  done  ero  this,  as  the  buds  are 
now  starting  Tho  roots  are  now  active,  and 
sufficient  water  should  bo  given  to  keep  the 
roots  moist  without  deluging  the  soil.  The 
l>08t  test  as  to  condition  of  soil  in  pots  is  to  tap 
the  sides  with  the  knuckles.  A  very /R 
experience  will  enable  ^tynipj  rnyico  totjm 


when  the  plants  require  water.  All  orchard- 
houses  should  be  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out 
frost,  but  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  uso  fires 
till  the  trees  begin  to  open  their  blossoms,  then 
on  wet  days  or  frosty  nights  a  little  warmth  in 
the  pipes  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  the  house  is 
divided  in  the  centre,  by  growing  the  early 
kinds  in  the  warm  end  a  long  season  may  be 
obtained,  as  Hale’s  Early  l’each  and  Early 
Rivers’  Nectarine  will  ripen  very  early.  There 
are  earlier  Peaches  than  Hale's  Early,  but  the 
American  Peaches  are  rather  uncertain,  and  are 
not  so  reliable  os  Hale's  Early.  Ventilate 
freely  when  mild,  but  avoid  cold  draughts. 

Late  vineries. — The  Vines  are  now  all 
cleaned  and  trained.  Young  rods  may  bo  loft 
down  or  be  turned  back  till  the  buds  aro  burst¬ 
ing,  but  old  Vines  may  be  trained,  as  there  is 
no  fear  about  tho  eyes  breaking  well.  Muscats 
and  Gros  Colman  may  soon  have  a  little  warmth 
if  required  early,  but  usually  for  late  Grapes  the 
first  of  March  will  be  early  enough  to  start 
regular  fires,  and  it  is  better  to  start  the  Vines 
in  time  enough  to  get  the  Grapes  finished  off  by 
the  end  of  Septombor  or  very  early  in  Ootober. 
Annual  top-dressing  of  the  borders  tends  to  keep 
the  roots  from  going  down  too  deeply.  Bone- 
meal  and  good  loam  are  very  useful  for  top¬ 
dressing  Vine  borders.  Basic-slag  will  lie  found 
useful,  especially  in  houses  where  there  is 
tendoncy  to  mildew  attacks.  Later  something 
quicker  in  action  may  ho  given. 

Tomatoes.  —There  is  no  lietter  time  than 
tho  present  for  starting  Tomatoes  under  glass 
where  there  is  warmth  enough  to  keep  up  a 
night  temperaauro  of  CO  degs.  or  so.  There  is 
a  danger  of  having  too  many  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  to  select  from,  as  every  season  brings 
a  long  list  of  new  or  so-called  new  .sorts  ;  but  it 
is  boat  not  to  ca»  t  the  old  till  we  are  qui*o  con 
vinced  the  new  kinds  aro  hotter.  Chemin 
Rouge,  Ham  Green,  and  Freedom  will  take  a 
lot  of  beating. 

Window  gardening-  -Givo  the  plant* 
all  the  light  prssible,  turning  them  round  often. 
Keep  down  inserts  by  the  use  of  a  little  sponge 
and  soapy  water.  Ferns  which  have  been  kept 
rather  dry  to  rest  tho  root-crowns  may  now  bo 
cut  down,  and  as  the  new  fronds  stait  away 
shake  out  and  repot ;  but  the  repotting  will  not 
under  the  usual  conditions  tako  place  before 
March,  os  tho  growth  moves  Blowly  yet. 

Outdoor  garden.  —  Groups  of  choice 
Primulas  are  always  interesting,  and  special 
sites  may  be  created  for  them  in  any  shady 
spot.  The  choicer  kinds  grow  best  in  good 
loam  and  pe&t,  with  sand  enough  to  keep  it 
open  nnd  sweet ;  a  little  two-yoar-old  cow- 
manure  is  also  beneficial.  A  few  bits  of  sand¬ 
stone  should  bo  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  few 
stones  should  be  partly  bedded  in  the  soil  to 
afford  shade  and  shelter  and  retain  the  moisture. 
I  often  visit  an  aniatear’s  garden,  the  ownor  of 
which  is  rich  enough  to  indulge  his  gardening 
fancies,  and  one  of  these  is  his  craving  for  rare 
alpines,  including  Primulas.  Many  of  these  he 
has  gathered  in  his  vacation  rambles,  and  hits 
of  rockery  created  to  suit  each  family  aro 
scattered  about  his  garden  in  suitablo  positions, 
and  each  of  these  groups  has  an  interesting 
history.  This  appears  to  mo  to  bo  an  ideal  way 
of  growing  them,  as  in  this  way  tho  strong 
things  occupy  a  place  by  themselves  and  cannot 
crowd  out  others  of  loss  vigour.  The  Japanese 
specios  should  have  a  damp  position  near 
water.  I  saw  lovely  groups  last  spring  round 
the  edge  of  a  pond,  partially  shaded  by  Birohes 
and  Willows,  and  it  made  one  wish  for  a  quiet 
pond  to  decorate  with  these  and  other  suitable 
plants.  Dahlias  should  be  placed  in  heat  to 
start  shoots  for  cuttings.  Look  over  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  Ranunculuses  should  bo  planted  as 
soon  as  tho  beds  aro  ready.  Hyocinthus 
candicans  may  be  plantod  at  any  timo.  It  looks 
best  in  groups  over  n  groundwork  of  other 
plants.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  may  be  divided 
and  replanted. 

Fruit  garden.— Arrears  of  pruning  and 
training  should  be  brought  up.  Work  post¬ 
poned  or  unavoidably  delayed  till  February  is 
generally  hurried  over  and  not  well  doiie. 
There  is  yet  timo  to  apply  rich  top-dressings  to 
any  fruit-trees  requiring  more  nourishment. 
Surface-dressing  is  the  proper  course  to  adopt, 
as  this_kijepii  tho  roots  within  the  reach  of  the 
both  wood  and  fruit  benefit. 


Trees  treated  in  this  way  seldom  require  root- 
pruning,  but  all  young  trees  when  three  or  four 
years  planted  are  benefited  by  being  lifted  and 
tho  deep  roots  laid  nearer  the  surface.  This 
checks  any  tendency  to  run  down.  Tho  reason 
why  roots  go  down  is  because  they  cannot  find 
food  enough  near  tho  surface,  and  a  mulch  of 
anything  conserves  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
the  roots  finding  sustenance  there  do  not  go 
down.  A  good  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by 
a  rash  use  of  the  pruning- knife.  Still  a  certain 
amount  of  pruning  is  necessary.  A  tree  with  a 
well-balanced  head  is  better  able  to  carry  a 
heavy  load  than  where  a  few  branches  have 
been  permitted  to  shoot  up  and  monopolise  too 
much  of  tho  growing  force  of  tho  roots.  There 
VS  yet  plenty  of  timo  to  plant  fruit-trees  and 
bushes,  but  unfortunately  tnc  late  planter,  when 
he  orders  from  the  nursery,  finds  many  of  the 
best  trees  gone,  so  it  is  wise  to  buy  the  trees  in 
the  autumn,  even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  plant 
before  February.  As  soon  aB  the  trees  in  the 
first  Peach-house  have  set  a  crop  of  fruit  use 
the  syringe  freely  to  clear  off  dead  flowers. 

Vegetable  garden  — Hitherto  there  has 
not  been  frost  enough  to  injure  anything, 
except  it  may  bo  late  Cauliflowers,  and  these 
ought  to  have  been  sheltered.  Gardons  infested 
with  slugs  should  be  dressed  with  gas-lime,  not 
exceeding  ‘2  lb.  to  the  square  yard.  Salt  may 
bo  beneficially  applied  to  light,  porous  land, 
especially  where  Onions  and  Carrots  are  grown, 
but  not  whore  Potatoes  ore  to  be  planted,  as  if 
the  weather  should  be  damp  tho  salt  may 
injuriously  affect  tho  texture  of  tho  Potatoes. 
Salt  is  usoful  for  Beet  and  Celery.  It  may  also 
be  dug  into  land  intended  for  late  Peas.  A 
pound  per  square  yard  is  a  safe  dressing.  The 
crops  to  grow  on  the  early  border  will  include 
early  Potatoes,  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  Radishes.  Tom  Thumb  and  Paris 
Market  are  good  early  Lettuces  for  framo 
culture  where  there  is  a  little  warmth  in  the 
bed.  They  grow  well  in  a  bed  that  has  been 
used  for  Asparagus.  They  may  also  be  planted 
on  the  early  border.  Though  wo  grow  some  of 
these  early  Cabbage  Lettuces,  tire  good  old 
Brown  or  Bath  Cos  is  also  a  reliable  variety 
that  everybody  plants.  Successions  of  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale  should  bo  brought  on  in  the  beat 
and  easiest  way  available.  One  never  has  too 
many  Mushrooms,  and  the  house  should  always 
have  beds  coming  on.  1  suppose  everybody  has 
failures  in  Mushroom  growing,  in  the  sense  that 
some  beds  will  do  better  than  others.  The 
character  of  the  manure  may  vary,  or  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  heavy  rain  may  damage  the  manure  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  virtually  the  cultivation  is 
not  always  at  fault.  E.  HOHIMY. 


THE  OOMING  WEEK  S  WORK. 

Ertrwt*  from  a  Ganlf.il  Diary. 

February  /,lh. — Wo  are  busy  propagating 
bedding  plants.  Seeds  of  Verbonas,  Petunias, 
and  various  kinds  of  fine-foliaged  annuals  for 
subtropical  work  are  sown  early  and  grown  on 
without  check.  Every  bit  of  space  in  warm- 
houses  is  filled  up  now  with  something  that  will 
be  required  in  tho  near  future.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  Tree-Carnations.  These  strike  well  now  in 
heat  in  sandy  soil  with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the 
top. 

February  6  th . — Finished  tying  down  young 
shoots  in  pot-vinery.  Where  more  than  one 
bunch  has  shown  on  a  lateral  tho  smallest  has 
been  removed.  The  Vines  will  do  their  utmost, 
and  after  tho  Grapes  aro  cut  the  Vines  will  be 
thrown  away  as  young  canes  are  grown  on 
annually.  Commenced  disbudding  Peaches  in 
early  house.  This  will  be  done  in  a  tentative 
wa(y,  spreading  the  work  over  several  weeks. 
Shifted  on  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Sowed 
more  Tomatoes. 

February  6th. — Filled  another  warm  frame 
with  Asparagus  roots.  Gave  the  last  turn  over 
to  tho  ground  intended  for  Onions  and  other 
roots.  Tho  Onion  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  dressed  with  salt  and  soot  in 
addition,  but  no  manure  is  used  for  other  root 
crops,  Turnips  excepted,  but  the  land  is  in  good 
heart,  ns  wo  believe  in  manuring  and  deep 
working. 

/’efcmarryi  ?,tf/ii-KP«t  in  a  lot  of  Lobelia  cut- 
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various  purposes.  Finished  pruning  various 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  trimmed  in  Ivy  on  walls 
with  the  shears,  cutting  in  close.  Ivy  banks 
and  edgings  will  also  be  trimmed.  Top-dressed 
Cucumbers  in  bearing  ;  the  plants  are  looked 
over  often  and  all  young  shoots  pinched  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  and  all  deformed  fruits 
removed. 

February  8th.  —  Watered  Mushroom  •  bods 
with  warm  water  with  a  little  salt  in  solution. 
We  take  a  handful  and  place  in  each  3-gallon 
pot  of  water  ;  this  is  a  rough  way  of  measuring, 
perhaps,  but  the  gardener  seldom  weighs  or 
meaauros  the  materials  ho  uses,  and  it  is  safe 
enough.  Now  that  the  bulb3  can  be  seen  com¬ 
ing  through,  horbaceous  borders  will  be  forked 
over  and  the  manurial  dressing  buried. 

February  Olh. — Tomatoes  in  early  house  are 
now  making  a  good  start,  and  all  side  shoots  are 
rubbed  out  at  frequent  intervals.  Some  of  our 
houses  which  havo  been  planter!  with  Tomatoes 
for  several  years  will  now  either  have  the  soil 
renewed  or  boxes  will  lie  used.  We  use  a  good 
many  of  the  smaller  sized  Orange-boxes  ;  they 
are  handy  to  move  and  hold  quite  enough  soil 
with  later  top-dressings.  When  planting  along 
the  sides  of  the  house  only  troughs  made  of 
rough  boards  are  used. 


Her  MajeBty  the  Queen.— The  whole 
world  to-day  mourns  the  loss  of  a  noble  woman 
and  a  gracious  Queen,  who  identified  herself 
in  every  way  with  her  pooplo.  Her  memory 
will  last  during  all  time,  and  her  influence  be 
felt  in  our  national  lifo  for  many  generations. 


BIRDS. 


Grey  Parrot.— I  have  a  young  bird  that  came  direct 
Irom  S.  Africa  last  September,  and  have  fed  it  pretty  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  "8.  8.  0."  says,  p.  02(1.  with  the 
exception  of  seed  and  water.  Milk  is  given  to  the  bird 
three  times  a  day,  also  toast,  Monkey-nuts,  nnd  a  bone.  I 
never  saw  a  bird  thrive  so  well,  and  It  can  talk  very  nicely 
for  the  time  It  has  been  in  iny  possession.— M.  M.  KriiKZf. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Conveyance  of  property,— A  sells  to  It  a  cottage, 
which  is  freehold,  A  receives  the  whole  of  Ihe  purchase 
money,  and  hands  over  tho  deeds  to  II.  Is  there  any 
necessity  to  employ  a  solicitor?— Juno. 

[Yos,  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  is  essential. 
A  should  exocuto  a  deed  setting  out  that  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  he  conveys  to  B  tho  interest  he  (A)  has 
in  the  property.  If  this  is  not  done  B  will  have 
no  saloable  interest,  at  least,  not  for  some  years 
to  come,  and,  if  he  wished  to  disposo  of  tho 
property,  he  might  be  unable  to  find 
customer. — K.  C.  T.] 

Loan.— Will  an  I  O  U  ho  sutliciont  for  a  loan  of  £50 
nnd  upwards?  Is  a  stamp  requisite?  I'lvase  givo  mu  a 
form  for  same.—  Ciiinlkt. 

[An  I  O  U  is  not  proof  of  a  debt— it  is 
only  evidence  of  it;  it  requires  no  stamp. 
I  should  therefore  advise  you  to  have  a  pro¬ 
missory  noto  in  tho  following  form  : 
“  London,  .Ian.  1,  IttOl.  On  demand  I  promise 
to  pay  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order  the  sum  of  £50,  with 
interest  thereon  from  this  date,  at  (five)  pounds 

Cr  centum  per  annum.  C.  D."  The  note  must 
written  on  paper  bearing  an  impressed  stamp 
— it  cannot  be  stamped  afterwards.  If  the  sum 
expressed  in  the  noto  is  exactly  £50,  a  sixpenny 
stamp  will  sullico,  but  if  it  be  £50  10s  ,  or  any 
sum  above  £50  and  not  exceeding  £75,  a  nine- 
penny  stamp  is  necessary.] 

Trespassing  poultry.— My  neighbour  and  myself 
kuup  poultry.  Mine  are  enclosed  in  wire  rune,  hie  run 
where  they  choose,  and  are  constantly  in  my  garden.  I 
have  addressed  written  complaints  to  him,  and  iiave 
threatened  to  take  proceedings,  but  the  nuisance  con 
tinues.  What  Is  my  remedy  ?— N.  M. 

[You  have  tho  choice  of  two  remedies: 
First,  you  may  seize  tho  trespassing  fowls  anti 
detain  them  until  roasonablo  compensation  for 
the  damage  done  in  that  particular  trespass  is 
tendered.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  take  that 
course.  Second,  you  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
county  court  to  recover  damage  for  the  trespass, 
and  this  is  the  best  course  to  take,  as  you  may 
rocover  compensation  for  all  the  damage  you 
can  prove  the  fowls  to  have  done  at  any  time, 
and  you  may  also  obtain  an  injunction  to 
restrain  your  neighbour  from  alio' 


Male  servant's  license.— Apprentice  gar¬ 
dener.— Must  I  take  out  a  license  for  an  apprentice 
gardener,  who  is  under  17  years  of  age  ?  Under  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  male  servants,  under  gardeners  are  certainly 
included,  but  I  take  that  to  refer  to  Journeymen  gar¬ 
deners.— Z. 

[I  think  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
consider  that  a  license  is  necessary  for  an 
apprentice  gardener.  Apprentices  occasionally 
employed  in  a  taxable  capacity  aro  exempt,  but 
it  seems  thero  is  nothing  to  exempt  a  gardener's 
apprentice.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  lest 
tho  answer  should  mislead  someone,  that  you 
nre  not  a  professional  gardener,  but  that  you 
are  a  gentleman  employing  one  or  more  gar¬ 
deners.  I  answer  this  question  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  but  claim  no  acquaintance  with 
Scotch  law.— K.  C.  T  ] 

Notice  to  quit-double  rent  (Tenant). 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  a  tenancy  yours 
You  only  say  that  you  pay  tho  rent 
monthly,  and  from  this  I  conclude  that  the 
tenancy  is  monthly.  If  it  be  by  the  calendar 
month,  the  notice  is  good  although  somewhat 
informal.  The  notice  that  you  will  be  required 
to  pay  double  rent  if  you  do  not  quit  on 
February  1st,  is  invalid.  When  a  landlord 
gives  notice  to  quit  and  demands  possession  but 
his  tenant  holds  over,  the  landlord  can  recover 
double  value,  not  double  rent.  It  is  when  a 
tenant  holds  over  aftor  having  himself  given 
notico  to  quit,  that  double  rent  can  be  claimed. 
The  statute  entitling  a  landlord  to  double  value 
where  his  tenant  wilfully  holds  over  does  not 
apply  to  monthly  tenancies,  and  so  the  notice 
as  to  double  rent  (or  value)  will  be  inoperative. 
— K.  C.  T. 

Notice  to  quit-trespass.—  I  took  a  garden,  from 

Dec.  I,  IV. i'.  on  a  written  agreement  at  the  annual  rental 
of  CSO.  the  tenancy  to  lie  determinable  by  nix  months' 
notice  from  any  date.  I  understood  tills  to  mean  by  six 
months’  notice  from  any  rent  day  ;  and  the  rent  is  payable 
quarterly  on  March  1st,  June  1st,  Sept.  1st,  and  Dec.  1st. 
The  place  was  sold  to  some  builders  last  summer,  and  on 
August  S  I  received  notice  to  quit  on  Feb.  S,  1001.  Is  the 
notico  good?  Without  my  permission  they  pulled  down  a 
part  of  my  garden  wall  to  build  a  house,  and  anything  can 
get  Into  my  garden,  flan  I  claim  compensation  for  their 
trespass  ?  Is  it  worth  whllo  troubling  about  this  V— J.  W. 

[You  ought  to  have  sent  an  exact  copy  of  at 
least  that  part  of  your  agreeinont  which  con¬ 
tains  the  stipulation  as  to  tho  notice.  But  if 
you  have  rightly  described  its  effect  as  “  six 
months'  notice  from  any  date,"  tho  notice  you 
have  received  is  good,  and  you  must  quit  on 
Fob.  S.  If  tho  notico  was  to  bo  from  any  rent- 
day,  tho  stipulation  should  have  been,  “  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  tenancy  shall  be  detorminablo 
upon  any  of  tho  days  on  which  the  rent  is 

Siayable,  by  notice  given  for  that  purpose  not 
ess  than  six  months  previously."  The  builders 
havo  certainly  been  guilty  of  trespass,  and  you 
may  recover  damages  from  them  by  action  in 
the  county  court.  If  thoy  allow  you  to  take 
everything  you  ehooso  away,  and  make  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  regard  to  other 
matters,  or  pay  you  compons  itinn  for  manuring, 
etc.,  it  will  be  best  not  to  bring  an  action  against 
them,  but  if  they  are  awkward  about  these 
things,  you  may  properly  get  all  out  of  them 
you  can.— K.  C.  T.] 

Action  In  county  court.  —  Powers  of  the 
registrar.— la  the  decision  of  the  registrar  of  a  county 
coart  of  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  judge?  An  action 
was  brought  to  recover  payment  of  a  debt  12  years  old, 
hut  ns  the  notico  to  defend  was  informal,  payment  was 
ordered  by  the  registrar.  Notice  of  defence,  stating  that 
the  debt  was  statute  barred,  was  sent  to  the  registrar  and 
to  tho  plaintiff's  solicitor  a  fortnight  before  the  trial. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?— Cocrt. 

[Tho  only  thing  to  bo  done  is  to  apply  for  a 
new  trial,  and  tho  application  must  bo  made  at 
onco,  after  seven  clear  days’  notice  to  the  regis¬ 
trar  and  the  other  side.  You  had  better  employ 
a  solicitor  to  do  this.  Whether  a  new  trial  will 
be  ordered  will  depend  upon  tho  nature  of  the 
informality,  but  the  judge  may  ordor  a  new 
trial  if  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  not  clear  what 
was  tho  nature  of  the  informality,  but  when  tho 
statuto  of  limitations  is  pleaded,  the  notice  of 
special  defence  should  set  out  the  date  on  which 
the  statuto  began  to  run.  The  registrar's  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that  of  the 
judge,  but  the  registrar  may  dispose  of 
undefended  cases,  and  so,  as  the  notice  of 
defence  given  in  this  case  was  informal,  the 
registrar  had  authority  to  dispose  of  the  matter, 
and  until  sot  aside  on  appeal  or  as  the  result  of 
a  new  trial,  his  decision  is  as  good  and  of  the 
same  effect  as  if  given  by  the  judge  in  person. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries  and  annoers  are  inserted  in 
Oardksino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rulet :  All  communicatwns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addresec.l  tc 
the  Kditor  of  Oardknino,  37,  Southampton- street ,  Coivaf 
6  mien,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sen', 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  shnult  bear  in  mind  that,  as  GaRdrsino  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  ad  ounce  of  late,  queries  cannot 
always  U  rejtlied  lo  in  Ihe  issue  immediately  following 
the  rroeipt  of  their  communication. 


-  .  ,  -  ..  hiring  his  fowls  lAVhen  applying  for  a  new  trial  you  should  tusk, 

to  trespass  in  future.— K.  C,  T.»  —  _ llk~*  _....  w„  ... _ i  v  r>  m  i  on 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Petunia-seed  (Oidslmry).— Herds  Irom  a  good  house 
come  fairly  true  to  name,  hut  you  must  not  sow  before  I  he 
middle  of  March,  giving  very  little  water,  and  but  barely 
covering  the  seeds.  Sow  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and  place  this  in 
a  warm  part  of  the  house,  with  a  sheet  of  glass  over  all  to 
stay  evaporation. 

Crimson  Chrysanthemums  ( Paddy).— There 
are  not  many  of  the  type  of  the  kind  yon  mention,  but 
the  following  are  good  :  Corsair,  Charles  Wilson.  Pride  of 
the  Market,  If.  J.  Jones,  Kir  Herbert  Kitchener,  Wall  aro-, 
Mrs  K  Vers  Freeman,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Maatrr 
II.  Tucker.  Jules  Mary  and  Crimson  Queen  arc  free,  and 
of  the  bunch-flowered  section. 

Lily  deformed  (Tyne).— Your  “young"  Scar¬ 
borough  Lily  explains  loth  (Rises  very  clearly.  The  Impir- 
fection  Is  merely  because  no  i«-tal  was  lonncd  in  the  bulb 
the  previous  season  when  maturing.  Young  and  imma¬ 
ture  bulbs  produce  Imperfect  buds,  and  therefore 
flowers ;  hence  a  small  bulb  produces  lew  blooms,  and  a 
large  one  many  blooms.  Ixing  absence  from  the  soil  like¬ 
wise  is  not  lieneflcial  to  flower  production. 

Heating;  greenhouse  (Inquirer).— We  regard  the 
cost  as  very  reasonable  as  the  case  stands,  and  your  fuel 
must  be  of  good  quality  and  the  boiler  of  an  economic  >1 
type  Absolute  economy,  however,  depends  largely  on 
n  hat  yon  grow,  and  the  average  heat  you  maintain.  I'pon 
these  mutters  you  are  silent  It  is  not  enough  to  say  you 
“  have  to  keep  fires  all  the  time,"  and,  of  course,  there  i» 
a  wide  dlllercncc  between  merely  keeping  frost  out  and 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  00  degs.,  for  instance. 

Tar  for  flower-boxes  (J.  S.  Smith).— It  Is  not 

usual  to  do  so,  and  something  depends  on  the  way  it 
would  lie  done,  as  to  whether  it  would  lie  harmful  or  not 
A  far  safer  plan  is  to  char  the  boxes  by  first  saturating 
with  par  stilts  oil,  then  setting  Are  thereto,  and  Immedi¬ 
ately  turning  the  boxes  upside  down  so  that  the  flames 
may  not  unduly  consume  the  Interior  wood  surface,  fly 
quickly  turning  the  boxes  upside  down  and  placing  them 
on  a  soft  (soil  or  sand)  surface,  tho  too  rapid  Ingress  of  a>r 
Is  prevented.  Ily  this  means  the  fungoid  germs— the 
actual  destroying  agent  of  the  wood— present  are  killed, 
and  the  boxes  rendered  far  more  durable  as  also  more 
serviceable.  y 

Rambler  Roses  planted  last  autumn 
(Amaranth).—  (Hitting  back  tho  plants  in  March  will  not 
check  the  growth,  but  rather  help  it.  If  you  do  not  prune 
you  would  obtain  some  blossom,  but  no  new  growth,  or 
very  little,  that  would  be  serviceable  the  following  year ; 
but  by  cutting  bock  the  shoots  to  within  about  !>  inches  or 
12  inches  ol  tho  ground  new  growths  are  compelled  to 
break  out  from  the  dormant  eyes.  Alter  this  their  first 
season,  very  little  prunlog  of  these  Hoses  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  beyond  thinning  shoots  where  crowded,  and  removing 
one  or  more  of  the  oldest  growths  When  the  growths  an- 
well  advanced  in  May,  you  oould  givo  them  liquid-manure 
once  a  week  at  first,  then  twice  a  week  later  on.  This 
would  strengthen  them  considerably,  and  the  beneficial 
eflect  be  visible  the  next  summer. 

Blinds  for  Ros»-houaa  (C.  Af.  WBttvm).— Red 
would  be  almost  the  worst  colour  you  could  select  for  a 
blind.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  prolong  their 
flowering  season,  to  be  ablo  to  shade  Roses  from  very 
bright  sunshine.  There  can  be  nothing  better  than  thin 
calico  or  tiffany.  One  wants  to  produce  a  shade  as  of  a 
passing  cloud,  not  darkness.  Rather  he  without  shading 
blinds  than  have  those  that  make  the  house  very  dark. 
You  will  And  that,  as  soon  as  you  commence  shading, 
mildew  troubles  begin,  owing  to  the  check  to  the  foliage. 
All  the  plants  do  not  start  at  one  time.  Supposing  you 
grow  them  in  pots,  a  much  better  plan  than  shading  is  tc 
remove  those  showing  colour  to  a  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  or  a  cold-frame  that  can  he  shaded,  so  that  the 
least  forward  may  go  on  growing  unhindered  in  the  Rose- 
house. 

Potting  Llllum  auratum  (M.  8.  P  ).— Yes,  pot 
whenever  you  can  get  the  bulbs.  The  size  of  the  pot  will 
depend  on  tho  size  of  the  bulb.  After  you  have  potted  the 
bulbs  stand  them  in  a  cold-frauie  and  cover  them  with 
about  f!  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  working  this  well  down 
)>etween  the  pots  If  this  is  done,  and  the  potting  soil 
was  in  a  fairly  moist  condition,  no  water  will  be  required 
until  Ihe  plants  start  into  growth.  Remove  the  fibre  from 
time  to  time  to  ascertain  if  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  throw 
up  flower  spikes.  As  soon  as  this  is  seen  to  be  the  case  the 
fibre  above  the  pots  should  bo  cleared  off,  and  the  plants 
either  left  to  grow  on  in  the  frame  or  he  removed  to  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Introducing  into  heat  before  the  bulbs  hare 
showed  signs  of  starting  should  never  be  practised  ;  indeed, 
cold  treatment  best  promotes  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth. 

Supposed  canker  In  a  plant  of  Rose  W.  A. 
Richardson  —Many  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 
exhibit  occasionally  what  one  might  take  to  be  canker  at 
the  Junction  of  stock  and  scion.  It  is  usually  owing  to  the 
extra  vigour  of  the  Rose  in  comparison  to  the  stock  uiion 
which  it  is  budded  or  grafted.  When  plaoting  budded  or 
grafted  Roses  It  is  always  advisable,  In  the  case  ot  bush 
or  dwarf  plants,  to  place  the  union  of  scion  and  stock  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  surface  ;  then  they  emit  roots  from 
this  junction.  In  the  cose  of  the  plant  yon  mention,  we 
should  advise  you  to  put  some  soil  around  the  part  that 
appears  tO)bt  cankered,  nnd  w*  think  you  will  find  that 
new  roots  will  soon  penetrate  this  soli.  A  little  sharp 


iH  n  Cr  proceedings  may  be  stayed. —K.  C.  T.]  _  _ 
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*ind  mixed  with  the  soil  would  be  beneficial.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  moisture  will  not  cause  any  harm,  but  you  must,  of 
course,  avoid  a  soddened  condition  of  the  soil. 

Treatment  of  standard  Briers  for  budding 
(Rota).— Before  planting  hedge  llriers  all  side  growths  are 
cut  of!  close  to  the  stem  and  the  top  reduced  to  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  desired  height.  New  shoots  break  outall 
up  the  stein,  the  three  strongest  being  retained,  and  the 
rest  rubbed  off  before  they  become  any  great  length. 
Usually  the  topmost  three  are  best,  but  if  the  strongest 
arc  lower  down  we  should  prefer  to  have  a  shorter  stem 
than  lose  them.  There  is  generally  a  portion  of  the 
upright  stem  remaining  above  the  topmost  side  growth. 
This  need  not  be  cut  away  until  tho  following  spring.  Do 
not  remove  any  of  the  spines.  The  roots  must  bo  care- 
f  illy  trimmed  over,  reducing  the  hard,  knobby  portion, 
but  leaving  all  the  small  fibres  possible.  When  plant¬ 
ing,  place  the  root  about  0  inches  deep,  giving  each  Brier 
a  spadeful  of  flue,  gritty  soil  to  encourago  new  roots.  Kor 
further  treatment  ol  Briers  watch  our  "  Seasonable 
Notes." 


Climbing  Roses  planted  In  January  (E.  /».). 
i- Our  remarks  upon  page  (128  are  applicable  to  the  varie- 
l  its  you  have  planted.  You  might,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
Ololre  dc  Dijon  and  lllalrii  No  2,  leave  the  shoots  about 
12  inches  in  length.  The  object  in  pruning  the  first  year 
is  to  induce  new  wood  to  break  out  low  down,  and  thus 
I  iy  the  foundation  for  a  handsome  specimen  If  you 
retain  the  growths  as  you  received  them,  all  the 
best  eyes  or  buds  which  are  near  the  base  of  the 
plant  would  remain  dormant,  at  least,  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  instead,  small,  twiggy  shoots  break  out  towards  the 
ends  of  the  long  growths.  Uustave  Kegis  is  not  exactly  a 
climber,  and  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  tho  case  of  the  plant 
recently  removod,  if  you  prune  back  tho  shoots  made  last 
summer  to  about  8  inches  to  I  i  inches  from  whence  they 
st  vrted.  If  the  older  growths  are  numerous,  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  two,  might  be  cut  right  away  in  April  in  order  to 
induoo  somo  new  growths  low  down. 

Supports  for  Sweet  Peas  (R. ./.  L.)  — These  are 
mado  and  sold,  and,  we  presume,  obtainable  from  any 
workers  in  wire  or  vendors  of  such  very  large  stiff  wire 
sections.  These  range  from  4  feet  to  0  foot  in  height,  and 
arc  correspondingly  long.  They  arc  us«d  largely  for 
edible  I’eas,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  do  equally  well 
for  .Sweet  I’eas.  They  are,  of  course,  quite  Hat,  and  when 
not  in  use  may  lie  stored  away  in  a  shed.  The  mesh,  or 
width  between  the  wires  ranges  from  il  inches  to  7  Inches 
That  space  is  needful  to  allow  pods  to  ho  easily  gathered 
or  flowers  to  project  through  and  ho  cut.  No  ties  are 
needed  for  the  plants.  The  wires  sland  erect  a  few  Inches 
from  tho  Pea  rows  on  either  side,  and  are  supported  by 
means  of  stout  stakes  driven  into  tho  ground  where  two 
sections  moot.  We  do  not  know  tho  prices,  but  such 
wlro  supports  Ixiing  stout  would  lost  for  20  years..  If  the 
lower  ends  of  the  sections  rested  on  the  ground  there 
would  still  be  no  obstacle  to  top-dressing,  mulching,  or 
watering  the  i’eas.  We  should  all  the  same  prefer  ordi¬ 
nary  spray  branches  or  Pea-sticks,  as  are  commonly  used, 
os  being  more  pleasing  ;  hut,  of  course,  they  constitute  a 
yearly  expense. 

Chrysanthemums  -  when  to  propagate 
early  sorts  (/’inner).— From  this  time  until  the  early 
days  of  May  it  will  be  safe  to  Insert  cuttings  of  the  early- 
(lowering  Chrysanthemums.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  growers  to  commence  the  pro|iagntion  of 
early  Chrysanthemums  In  October  anil  November,  but 
such  early  work  Ib  a  mistake.  As  a  rule,  the  old  plants 
nre  not  in  good  condition  at  tho  close  of  their  flowering 
season,  and,  In  oonsequence,  it  would  be  liettcr  to  shake 
the  old  stools  out  of  their  pole  and  plant  them  out  In 
frames  or  on  the  bench  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  leaving  them 
thus  until  January.  By  the  las! -mentioned  periol  new 
growth  of  a  moil  desirable  kind  will  lie  found  breaking 
away  around  the  base  of  the  old  stem.  It  is  from  cuttings 
of  this  kind  that  real  progress  is  mado.  During  January, 
February,  and  March,  cuttings,  If  inserted  with  care,  will 
root  quickly  enough,  and,  If  potted  on  as  soon  as  ready, 
will  develop  into  sturdy  little  plants  in  a  short  time.  Il 
is  surprising  what  a  number  of  plants  can  be  raised  from 
a  few  old  stools  treated  as  here  prescribed.  Shallow  boxes 
ate  useful  for  propagation,  so,  too,  are  ll-inch  and  S-inch 
pots.  Tho  cuttings,  if  dibbled  in  1}  Inches  apart,  with 
rather  more  space  betwoen  the  rows  in  the  boxes,  succeed 
vory  well,  and  rarely  fail  at  this  advanced  season. 

Propagating  Abutllons  (Curd/*).— You  may  cut 
down  your  Ahutilon  Souvenir  dc  Bonn  to  hall  its  height, 
and  put  in  the  removed  portions  of  the  shoots  os  cuttings.  ' 
They  should  ho  divided  up  as  follows  :  Take  first  the  top 
of  each  shoot,  aliout  4  inches  long,  remove  the  bottom  leaf, 
and  they  arc  then  ready  for  insertion.  Next,  cut  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  steins,  leaving  two  joints  to  each 
piece.  Then  fill  some  pots  (I  inches  or.>  inches  in  diameter 
for  choice)  with  a  compost  ol  equal  parts  ol  loan/,  pent,  or 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  parsed  through  half  ail-inch  sieve. 
The  pots  must  be  drained  with  a  few  broken  crooks,  ar.d 
the  soil  pressed  down  moderately  firm.  When  this  is  done, 
give  a  watering  through  a  fine  roar  and  place  in  a  close 
propagatiog-case  In  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
If  you  do  not  hove  a  small  propagatlng-frame  a  make¬ 
shift  one  can  soon  be  fashioned  out  of  an  air-tight  box, 
Just  deep  enough  to  take  the  cuttings  comfortably.  With 
two  or  three  large  squares  of  glass  laid  over  the  top  you 
have  an  effective  little  frame.  After  your  plants  of 
Ahutilon  have  been  cut  down  a  short  time,  young  shoots 
will  be  pushed  out  from  several  parts  of  the  stem,  and,  if 
you  desire  still  further  to  increase  your  stock,  these  shoots, 
when  about  3  inches  long,  make  much  belter  cuttings 
than  the  largo  ones.  They  need  the  same  treatment  as 
detailed  for  others. 

Propagating  Aralla  Sleboldl  (Anj-imis).— The 
first  hart  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  your  tall 
Arallas  and  put  them  In  as  cuttings.  About  0  inches  Is  a 
very  suitable  length,  and  do  not  remove  more  leaves  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Put  the  cuttings  singly  into  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
peat  or  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  pots  must  havo  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  crock  put  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 
When  inserting  the  cuttings  press  the  soil  moderately 
firm,  and  when  finished  give  a  good  watering.  Alter  this, 
place  the  cuttings  In  a  close  propagating-cosc  i/astrue* 
jure  where  a  temperature  orfedegsiAopA  dogit  is  inifin-] 
talncd,  and  if  there  is  a  gentle  oottom-Tteat  so  iBuetf  fhe' 
better.  Even  with  all  this  you  must  be  prepared  for  some 


failures,  as  tho  large  tops  of  these  Aralios  do  not  root 
readily  ;  whereas,  the  shoots  that  are  pushed  out  from  the 
main  stem,  aftor  the  top  has  been  taken  off,  strike  with¬ 
out  dllHculty  under  similar  conditions  They  should  be 
taken  when  about  3  inches  long,  leaving  a  little  heel  or 
base  of  the  old  wood.  These  are  also  beet  when  put  in 
singly,  but,  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  tops,  smaller 
pots  may  he  used. 

Chrysanthemums -twelve  early  sorts  for 
border  culture  (It.  S.  J/.).— Your  explanation  ol  the 
aspect  of  your  border  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand. 
You  say,  “  It  faces  south,  but  the  house  is  in  front  of  it, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  bonier,  east  and  west,  thi  re  is  a 
Fir-tree."  From  this  description  the  border  must  he  very- 
much  shut  in,  and  you  can  only  get  tho  very  carlv  morn¬ 
ing  sun  and  also  that  of  the  late  afternoon.  It  Is  by  no 
means  an  ideal  border  for  this  purpose,  yet  you  may 
succeed.  We  will  recommend  those  sorts  possessing  a 
good  constitution,  which  also  aro  rather  earlier  in  their 
period  of  flowering  than  the  majority.  This  will,  to  somo 
extent,  make  up  for  the  loss  which  the  absence  of  sun 
must  have  upon  the  early  flowering  of  the  plants  Of  the 
Ja|>anesc  type  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  we 
recommend  :  Mine.  Marie  Masse,  purple  lilac,  bushy, 
height  2  feet  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  bronzy-chestnut 
sport  ffoin  the  last  named  ;  Market  White,  height  2  feet ; 
Mychett  White,  bushy  habit,  height  about  2  feet ;  Har¬ 
vest  Home,  crimson,  tipped  gold,  height  aliout  24  feet ; 
Ivy  Stark,  pale  orange-)  ellow,  free,  bushy,  height  2)  feet ; 
Mine.  Cieimlr  Perier,  soft  pink,  height  24  feet:  and 
Uolden  (Jueen  of  the  Karlies,  rich  canary-yellow,  bushy, 
about  3  feet  high.  The  following  Pompons  will  associate 
well  with  the  Japanese:  Mine.  Edouard  Lcfort,  old  gold, 
shaded  red,  very  free  and  compact,  height  2  feet;  Mrs 
Gullingford,  creamy-white,  splendid  branching  habit, 
height  3)  feet;  and  Alice  Butcher,  red,  shaded  orange, 
free  flowering,  height  2j  feet.  Plant  out  firmly  in  May, 
and  avoid  watering  a*  much  os  possible. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Pruning  Privet-hedge  (Mrs.  Welby).- About 
the  end  of  February  is  the  liest  time  to  prune  a  Privet- 
hedge,  but,  in  the  caso  of  hedges  that  are  regularly 
trimmed,  they  are  usually  gone  over  in  the  summer,  as 
being  then  in  active  growth  the  cropped-up  appearance 
soon  passes  awny. 

Plcea  nobllls  (Mm.  Welby).— Your  Picea  nobilis 
■night  be  reasonably  expected  to  form  roots  of  its  own  in 
three  years,  but  before  separating  it  from  the  parent  plant 
you  should  make  sure  that  It  has  really  done  so.  This  is 
readily  proved  by  removing  a  little  of  the  soil  from  one 
side  until  you  come  to  tho  roots  or  the  place  where  they 
should  be.  If,  on  examination,  you  find  ample  roots  the 
connection  may  lie  cut,  and,  if  It  is  done  at  tills  time  of 
the  year,  the  youn jt  tree  can  be  transplanted  in  the 
autumn.  If  there  is  any  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  roots 
being  sufficient  for  its  support,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  year 
longer  than  to  lose  the  plant.  The  production  of  roots 
would  have  been  facilitated  if  the  buried  portion  of  the 
stem  had  lieen  tongued  after  the  manner  of  a  Carnation 
layer. 

Treatment  of  Acacias  (t.  M.  II.)—  1.  Cnlcss  the 
strong  shoots  arc  removed  from  your  Acacia-tree  they 
will  draw  away  nearly  all  the  nourishment,  and  the  sym¬ 
metrical  appearance  of  your  B|ieciineii  will  be  completely 
spoiled.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
forest  of  new  shoots  last  year  will  readily  account  for  the 
top  port  making  no  growth.  Your  better  way  will  bo  to 
remove  the  shoots  at  once,  cutting  them  right  out  ut  their 
base  if  )iossllile,  and  when  the  growing  season  comes 
round  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  more  young  shoots, 
and  when  detected  remove  at  once.  2,  Take  the  hush  in 
hand  now,  select  the  prominent  shoot  for  a  leader,  and  cut 
off  or  thin  out  the  remaining  portion  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  well-shaped  specimen  of  tree-llke  habit  Next,  tie 
the  plant  to  a  stout  stake,  keeping  the  leading  shoot 
upright,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  will  in  all  probability  grow 
away  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Should  the  plant  next 
summer  show  signs  of  returning  to  the  bush  form,  cut  off 
any  of  the  superfluous  branches  as  they  appear. 

Sowing  Laburnum-seed  (Mrs.  Welby).— If  you 
have  hut  a  small  quantity  of  Laburnumm-cd  it  mar  be 
sown  now  in  a  pot  or  pan,  using  ordinary  potting  soil  for 
tho  purport-.  In  filling  tho  |iot  with  soil,  sufficient  space 
must  be  left  to  allow  oi  tho  seeds  being  covered  with  one- 
third  of  an  Inch  of  soil.  Stood  in  a  frame  and  watered 
when  necessary,  the  seed  will  germinate  in  the  course  of 
tho  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  seedlings  may  he 
planted  out  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  watered  wnon  neces¬ 
sary  till  they  take  a  hold  of  the  new  soil,  which  will  not 
lie  long.  A  larger  quantity  of  seed  con  lie  sown  in  the 
o|ien  ground  at  the  present  time  if  the  weather  Is  favour¬ 
able  :  if  not,  sow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  ill  good  condition. 
The  seed  can  bo  sown  In  drills  or  broadcast-  Whichever 
you  prefer.  In  either  case,  dig  the  border  intended  forthc 
seed,  tread  moderately  firm,  and  rake  level.  If  in  drills, 
leave  a  space  of  a  foot  between  each  :  whereas.  If  the  other 
way  is  preferred,  scatter  the  seed  over  the  prepared  sur¬ 
face  and  cover  with  half-an-lnch  of  soil.  They  will  ger¬ 
minate  during  the  summer,  and  may,  according  to  the 
progress  they  have  inado,  be  either  transplanted  In  the 
autumn  or  allowed  to  stand  another  year  before  doing 
so. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment  of  Vines  (J.  L.).— You  have  done 
right  in  shortening  the  young  rods  back  half  their  length, 
hut  you  do  not  give  any  particulars  of  the  length  of  rod 
or  strength  of  Vine.  If  your  Vims  arc  strong  and  well- 
established  you  may  probably  be  able  to  take  three  or  four 
bunches  from  each  young  rod,  but  it  Is  better  to  crop 
lightly  until  you  have  established  your  new  rods.  Should 
your  house  lie  a  narrow  one,  and  there  are  single  roils 
only,  they  should  furnish  the  other  half  next  summer 
which  you  hove  reduced  this  time.  Prime  the  laterals 
back  next  winter  to  one  or  two  buds.  Judging  from  your 
description  of  the  growth  made,  your  Vines  are  strong, 
and  fhus  able  to  bpar  the  number  of  bunches  named,  or 
more  if  small. 

Planting  a  fruit  orchard  (S.  F.).— The  weather 
is  so  comparatively  open  that  you  may  plant  fruit-trees 
and  bqalfcs^npw  and  for  tho  next  month,  so  long  as  thero 
1st  Xfrji-l  when  the  planting  is  done  and  tho  soil,  is,  Jipt 
wU.JS'JcSlme,  planting  would  have  lieen  bftticijdqn.'. 
twosaonths  earlier,  hut  an  immenee  deal  of  planting  is 

OR 


done  even  into  March.  Much  depends  on  seeing  that 


before  planting,  not  planting  tco  deep,  and  doing  it  weil. 
Put,  If  you  can,  a  cover  or  mulch  of  long  manure  aliout 
each  of  the  trees  and  bushes  when  planting  is  finished.  You 
should  look  for  some  fruit  the  second  year  of  planting, 
and  a  fair  crop  in  the  third  and  succeeding  years.  Have 
your  ground  deeply  worked  and  well  cleaned. 

drafting  Apple-trees  (0.  A’,  //.).— You  have 
lieon  rather  nasty  In  cutting  down  your  Apple-trees  which 
you  propose  to  graft,  as  that  work  must  be  donu  in  the 
middle  of  April,  if  you  have  sawn  off  the  branches  low 
down,  you  will  have,  when  you  nre  ready  to  put  on  tho 
grafts,  to  saw  off  very  neatly,  without  breaking  or  tearing 
tho  bark,  an  inch  or  two,  at  least,  from  the  stems.  You 
should  at  once  obtain  stout,  sturdy  shoots  of  last  years' 
growth,  12  inches  long,  from  the  tree  you  propose  to  use 
for  graft  ingi  tie  them  into  a  bundle,  and  bury  the  lower 

Cart  ii  inches  in  the  ground  In  a  shady  place  That  will 
eop  the  grafts  at  rest  until  wanted.  You  can  then  wash 
the  dirt  from  them  before  using.  A  good  deal  of  detail  ii 
needed  to  fully  describe  to  any  novice  the  operation  of 
grafting,  but  it  has  often  lieen  told  in  our  columns. 
Possibly  you  would  be  wise  lo  get  some  local  gardener  to 
do  it  for  you,  os  doing  it  well  is  all-important. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  beneath  trees  (Ladysmith).— It  is 
not  the  shade  given  by  tho  trees  in  the  slimmer  which 
makes  vegetable  growing  beneath  them  (o  difficult,  hut  it 
is  rather  tho  tree  roots,  which  eat  up  the  soil  Thin,  the 
more  you  dig  and  manure  the  ground  the  more  greedy  do 
the  roots  become.  You  may  try  in  the  summer  rather 
shallow-rooted  things,  such  as  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  sown 
ih  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  the  Beans  0  Inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  You  may  also  try  Spinach,  and  In  the  autumn  pla.it 
Savoy  Cabbages,  Kales,  and  late  white  Broccoli.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  hope  to  obtain  good  root  crops  or  Peas  or  other 
vegetables  that  need  ample  root  room.  Possibly,  it  may¬ 
be  found  needful  to  trench  the  ground  2  feel  deep,  thus 
cutting  off  all  roots  to  that  depth  every  winter. 


SHORT  RHPLIBS. 

n.  A.— All  the  vailetles  of  Ketinorpora  are  beautiful. 
But  why  grow  these  for  table  decoration?  There  are 
many  things  far  better,  including  the  varieties  of  Palms 

(now  so  largely  used),  Ferns,  Crotons,  Draeainas,  etc. - 

Santa  llosa  —1,  We  cannot  understand  the  first  |iart  of 
the  query  ;  2,  Sec  notes  us  to  cultivation  of  Begonia  Oloire 
de  Isirraine  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  l/i,  lfl(K),  p.  662;  3,  No,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  bulbs  now  ;  get  early  in  tne  autumn  and 

plant  at  once. - A.  //.—If  you  want  to  play  on  the  lawn 

this  summer  you  should  leave  it  till  the  autumn,  other¬ 
wise  now  is  a  good  time  to  re-lay  the  turf,  keeping  it  well 

watered  If  the  summer  lie  dry. - A  Constant  Reader. —In 

the  neighbourhood  of  London,  turf  Is  cut  at  so  much  |>er 
100,  the  sum  usually  charged  being  11s.  per  100,  cut  and 
delivered.  It  Is  always  cut  In  sizes  3  feet  by  1  foot.  No 

doubt  vou  could  get  It  far  cheaper  in  the  country. - 

II.  C.  R  —Hobday's  "  Villa  Gardening"  from  this  office, 
price  lij.  0d.,  poBt  free.  See  notes  on  Violets  in  issues  of 

Denember  s,  p  646.  and  Novembers,  i>.  470. - Battynure. 

—Sec  article  re  •’  Winter  Salads,"  with  Illustrations,  in  our 

issue  <f  Nov.  8,  last  year,  p.  400. - Cbinh ri/.-See  reply  to 

“  K.  M  <> ,”  In  our  issue  of  Dec.  S,  MIX),  p.  530.  A  mixture 
of  sandy  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  rotten  manure  will  grow  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  well,  taking  ore  to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  free 

ol  Iiihcc",  posts. -  William  Thi  rjit.  —  See  reply  to 

“  A.  E.  L  In  our  issue  of  Jan.  2(1,  p.  030 - Millbank. — 

1,  It  would  lie  far  lietter  to  plant  young  canes  of  varieties 
suitable  for  open  air  culture.  The  varieties  you  reler  to 
would  lie  of  little  use.  2,  t/uite  impossible  to  advise  unless 

you  send  us  a  piece  of  the  tree  you  refer  to. - K.  M.  K.  P. 

—You  bail  better  wait  anil  get  growing  tubers  aliout  the 
end  of  May,  and  plant  out  at  once  where  you  wish  them  to 
bloom  See  our  article  on  Cannon,  with  illustrations,  in 
the  issue  of  Nov.  24,  ltim l.  This  will  give  you  all  the  need¬ 
ful  Information. - hi.  K.  F.  C.— There  is  no  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  you  refer  to. - ./.  II.  II,— Soo  our 

replies  In  the  issues  of  Jan.  5,  p.  680,  and  Jan.  20,  p.  030. 
Kindly  mske  your  other  query  plainer.  We  fear,  however, 

that  you  will  be  unable  lo  do  as  you  suggest. - ('(mutant 

/(coder.— Bury  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and  stand  outside.  All 

the  Bceil.s  may  he  treated  in  the  same  way. - Mrs.  Shi Ho 

Douglas.— See  reply  to  your  query  in  issue  of  Juu  12. 

p  005,  under  the  signature  of  "  Violets." - Woorllatuls. 

All  you  need  add  is  some  silver-sand.  You  may  also  use  a 

little  rough  peat  if  you  wish. - Lincolnshire.— See  our 

note  on  Hardy  White  Flowers,"  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  20, 
p.  034.  You  will  find  such  far  more  useful  and  effective  In 

every  way  than  plants  put  out  for  the  summer  only. - 

rnfurtunati’.— As  yon  will  not  dig  up  the  lawn  and  rc-sow 
or  re-turf,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  iwrsovere  with 
clearing  out  tho  I  'aisles  ami  the  weeds  you  refer  to.  You 
might  topdrem  it  lo  encourage  the  Grass,  and  so  smother 

the  Daisies. - Sguire.—tice  reply  to  ”  R.  J  L."  on  this 

page.  _ 

*.*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrm.xo 
ItLrsTKATKD,  37,  Soulhampton-strcet,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kinds  of  fruits  or  dowers  for  naming 
should  be  sent  it  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.— F.  Williams.—  Kindly  send 

better  specimens  box  quite  smashed. - John  McKay. — 

Odontoglossum  (Krstedii  mnjua.  -  Maiiiencumbe.  — 

Andromeda  fiorilmnda. 

Names  Of  fruit.— No  name  in  box.  I’car  Hcurrii 
Capiaumont. - Jobbing  Gardener.— Evidently  a  Capsi¬ 

cum  ;  fruit  quite  smashed. 


Catalogues  received.— -Stuart  k  Mein,  Kelso, 

N  B.— Amateurs'  Gardening  Guide  for  VJ01. - Robert 

Sydenham,  Birmingham. — All  About  Street  Peas. - 

Coleman,  Sandwich,  Kent. —  Vegetable,  and  Floirer 

Seeds. - K.  II.  Bath,  Wisliech.—  Catalogue  of  Select 

Seeds. - Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries.—  Seed  and  Plant  Cata¬ 
logue  - W.  Samson  (c  Co.,  Kilmarnock.— Choice  Seeds  atul 

Plants, - -Henry  A.  Dreer,  714,  Chestnut-street.  Phila¬ 
delphia, 9 1  I.S.H.-Ufiiidfoj/lii'  <(  Aguatics,  etc - Wood  At 

'lutram,  Huntingdon.  -rFllgtC‘r  andJe  i  get  able  Seeds. - 

'Sf-IMouiitkin,  ;(So.w,wt|r'^pIrf»?in»de Offer  of  Golan- 
'ius,  Chionodoxa  and  other  Bulbs. 

^ANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NEWS. 

H.  J.  JONES  &  Messrs  OWEN  (late  R.  OWEN.) 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have  purchased  from  Messrs.  Owen,  for  a  large 
sum,  the  cntiro  stock  of  New  Chrysanthemums  Ma.'ok  Pli'mui;,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  and  Miss 
Roberts.  These  superb  Novelties  will  ho  sent  out  in  spring  from  Ryecroft,  all  orders  to  be  sent 
direct  to  H.  .1.  .(ones. 

The  kollo wish  Rvei  rokt  Publications  are  now  Ready: — 

H.  J.  JONES’  PORTFOLIO  OF  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  1001. 

This  contains  ‘20  photographic  reproductions,  ~\  by  !),  of  the  best  varieties  of  seven  dill'erent 
raisers,  and  will  bo  of  immense  service  to  thoso  who  wish  to  make  a  selection  of  the  new  kinds 
anil  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  Mowers.  The  illustrations  aro  printed  on  good  paper,  and  aio 
all  worth  framing  :  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  this  work,  I  am  not  able  to  distribute  it  free,  but 
shall  ho  pleased  to  send  a  copy  for  eight  stamps. 

H.  J.  JONES'  CATALOGUE. 

Containing  names  and  descriptions  of  the  best  Now  Chrysanthemums  lor  191)1,  and  a  select 
List  of  the  host  Begonias.  Caludiums,  Cannas,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias, 
Fuchsias.  Heliotroplunis,  Pelargoniums,  etc. 

ALSO  SELECT  LIST  OF  THE  CHOICEST  AND  BEST  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

This  Catalogue  coutuins  much  UHoful  information,  and  can  ho  had  post  free  for  two  stamps. 

H.  J.  JONES’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE  FOR  1901. 

The  Twelfth  Edition,  making  one  hundred  and  tenth  thousand,  revised  to  date,  contains 
an  artiole  cm  “  Stopping  and  Timing,"  giving  particulars  of  culture  for  600  varieties.  “  Japanese 
(’hrysantheiAunis  for  Exhibition,”  and  “  Raising  English  Seedlings,"  by  C.  E.  Siika  ;  "llow  to 
Grow  Good  Chrysanthemums,"  by  \V.  H.  I.kes;  "How  to  Grow  Large  Specimens,”  by 
G.  J.  Brooks  ;  “  Growing  and  Preparing  Incurved  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition  ”  ;  “  How  to 
Grow  Largo  Blooms  in  Min.  Pots,”  "Growing  Chrysanthemums  for  Decoration,”  "Early 


We  Offer  the  30  Best 

EXHIBITION 

SWEET  PEAS 

Including  iho  selection  mado  by  thu  Best  Growers 
of  iho  United  kingdom,  also  the  sorts  lh»t  wen. 
swarded  First  Priaos  at  the  Groat  Bi-Con- 
tnnarr  Sweet  Pea  Show,  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palaco  latt  July. 

One  Price  All— viz., 

4d.  per  ounce. 

K.ir  Full  Descriptions,  Cnltnro,  <-i-  .  pi-aae 
rent  for  our  Amateur’s  Garden  Annual  Oho 

most  roncl.o  List  In  iho  Trade),  Gratis  and  Post 
Froo  to  all  intending  purchasers. 

DOBIES,  Growers,  CHESTER. 


FERNS  Speciality. 

Our  Collection  of  Kern*  In  hy  far  the  largest  In  the  Trade, 
consisting  of  1,100  different  kinds,  StOVO.  GroCnhOUSC. 

Filmy.  Hardy  Exotic,  and  British. 

Hardy  ForDS.— Wo  offer  11  different  kinds,  Ss. ;  25 


Chrysanthemums  for  tho  Garden,”  “Treatment  of  Chrysanthemum  Loaf  Rust.”  'post  free,  khi^L  TSa*"  ; 

•oven  Stamps,  or  1/2  in  cloth  covers.  stove  and  Oroonhouso  Ferns  and  Selaglnellns. 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  ioo^l»^l‘2^^”w"«!‘^';’ioow™.,8oit  : 


EXTRAORDINARY  CHEAP  COLLEC-I 

“  Finest  AddId  on  Earth.” 

a  Uiuut  uppiU  uil  uur  liUa  aeaoMed,  3a.  9d. ;  Is  grand  Rooea.  6  climbing.  8  bush,  3a.  6d. 

Do  you i  want  the  Finest  Marketing  and 

Culinary  Apple  In  Cultivation  ?  20  Candyturt.  to  Rocket*.  2..  SRI.  ;  12  Carnation*.  12  Kinks, 

ui,nsvw...ui,.  12  Picotoea,  12  Indian  Pink.,  2«,  6a.  Lovoly  lmrdy  climbers: 

TKY  MK.RKYWKATHKB,  Virginian  Creeper.  Honeysuckle,  Clematis.  2  Climbing  lloeee. 

And  writ*  lot  bis  "Remarks  on  Profitable  Fruit  On  wing,”  I  4  Double  Pink  llullblnd.  2  Kuonyimis,  4  Irish  Iry.  4  Perennial 
containing  aooount  of  the  "  Finest  Apple  on  Kartf  Pi*.  Jessamine,  Oolonraauir,  3a.  6  Currant,  6  (looaeberry 

M  RRAMLEY'R  RFFDI  INO  **  Buahn*.  12  Kaanborry  Can**.  25  Htrawbvrriet ,  3n.  9d. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns  and  SelaainsllAS. 

W  12  different  kinds,  3». ;  25  kind.,  7s.  6d. ;  6J  kind*,  17s  dd  ; 

Ham.  KW.  *n  »  ysrs,  25e. ;  1U0,  In  50  rare.,  3l*i. ;  100  vara.,  50a. 

_ Catalogue  free  on  application.  "  Foms  qn«l  Fan 

n/u  r  Cal  taro,”  60  iUuatrttlou,  cloth,  la.  3d.,  post  tree. 

COLLEC  •  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  24).  170  Illustration*,  la.,  poet  (res. 

T™.  Trees,  W,  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fora  Nursoriso.  Sale,  near  Manohostar. 


”  BRAMLEY’8  SEEDLING,” 

Which  ha*  Rlvatls.  bat  no  Equals.  Hsu,*  prior  a*  2  Cher 
Inferior  kinds  hearing  no  oompariaon  for  weight  of  frail  or  13».  6d 
quality.  To  s 

Collection  “C."  Bniase 

25  Rret  Garden  Rosea,  in  dwarf  plant.,  carriage  and  package  2«.  M. 
free,  for  14s.,  cash  with  ordor.  With  Acme  labels,  Ida.  6d.  I  Paralc: 


Collection  "  C."  '  BniKscla  Sprout*,  50  Iiottucea,  60  Bro.XToh.50  Kale,  50  Savoy*. 

25  Beet  Harden  Rosea,  in  dwarf  plant*,  carriage  and  package  2«.  3d.  Uaeful  Hurl*:  6  Thyme,  6  Savory.  6  lavender,  6 
free,  for  14*.,  cash  with  ordor.  With  Acme  labels,  Ida.  dd.  \  Parsley,  d  Iamb  Mint,  d  Mackerel  Mint,  6  Fennel,  0  Mar- 
Varlvlico :—  Joram,  2a.  dd. 


Collection  of  atrnng  Kmlt-t  rooa :  «  Apple,  4  Pears, 
2  Cherries,  4  Plums,  2  Poaches,  2  Hwool  Cheniiiuts,  2  Walnut*. 
13a.  dil.  1  half  i|uuutuy,  7a.  6d„  carrlugn  paid 
To  aland  the  wilder :  20  Rod  Callings,  60  Oahl>agea,  50 
BruKsola  Sprout*.  50  Iatluce*.  60  Bro.xroh.50  Kale,  50  Haroya, 
2a.  94.  Useful  Hurl*:  6  Thyme,  6  Sarory.  6  lavender,  6 


£125  Cash  Prizes 


I )  AN  I KLS*  I LLUSTHATED  CATALOGUE 

Bill  It"  jiagtm,  ICO  illuxlrationa/post  froo  to 
ir.toip.ling  purclioxer*,  gives  full  particulars  of  these 

most.  Ruccesaful  competitions,  ax  well  a*  full  list*  of 
KVKHYTIHNG  ItKQUIKKL)  for  tho  UAKDKN, 


Baronoa*  Rothschild,  n.r. 
Banlon  Job,  n  r 
Houle  do  Neigo,  II.  P. 

Dr.  Amlry,  II. p 
Duke  nf  Edinburgh,  II. r. 
Dupuy  .1 amain,  n.r. 
General  ,l.rquomioot.  Ii.p. 
lilolredo  Margutlln,  n.r. 
Gloiro  de  Dilou,  T. 

.leannio  Dirkaon,  II.P. 
John  Hopper,  n.r. 

Ia  France,  u.l. 


Madame  Hosts.  Tf.A. 
Maila.nc  Isaac  Perricro,  ii. 
Madame  Iain  lard,  T. 

Marie  lleaumann,  II  P. 

Mario  Van  llnulte,  T. 

Mrs  H.  Crawford,  n.r. 

Mr*.  J.  I /ring,  II  p. 

Prince  O.  do  Rohan,  n.P. 
Ulrich  Brunner.  H.P. 
Violrtte  Bouyer,  H  P. 
Viwounteaa  Folkestone,  II. T. 
W.  A.  Richardson,  N. 


Glolrc  Lyonnaiso,  II  T. 

Alao  a  Captain  Hayward  givcu  with  each  Collection. 

PLEASE  NOTE!  SEEDS!! 

A  Collect  inn  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  to  give  con 
Haul  mpply  all  year  round,  delivered  for  10  t.  A  IUIuuin  ! 
Smd  for  full  particulars, 

SWEET  PEAS!  A  SPECIALITY!! 

CHOICE  SELECTED  STOCKS!!! 
Collection  "B'1  of  IV  beat  varieties,  peat  free,  for?  8. 
Blanche  Burpee,  Gorgeous,  Black  knight,  lady  Grf/cl 


Blanche  Huipec,  Gorgeous,  Black  Knight,  lady  Cri.cl  j  It  potior 
Hamilton,  Lovc'y,  Navy  Blue.  Chancellor,  Counter*  Cadogan,  j  Lovclv 
t,»  teen  Victoria,  Favhloo,  Salopian,  Radio  Burpee.  j  3,  { 


Grand  llar.lv  Perennial*.  last  lor  ogre. — 12  Pyrethrutns, 
6  Callinpiia.  12  lloncaty,  d  Hollyhocks,  12  Impious,  12  Htocka. 
12  Kw.x't  Williams,  12  Dianthus,  12  French  Honoyaucklt*, 
12  Columbine,  12  Ox  eyed  Dairy,  a  Kurrllowcr,  d  frisca,  12 
Airtirrhinuma,  12  La'k>pur,  12  Foxglove,  12  Poppi- a,  12 
Campanula,  12  Mich.  Dairy,  fur  60.  ‘.XL  .  half  quantity  3e.  dd. 
12 choicer!  H.P.  named  Roms,  grafted,  aesorterl,  5 a.  dd. 

All  alrovo  Collcr'ttnna  sent  carnage  paid,  carefully  nackod. 
Knormnna  stork  nf  Foreet  Trees.  Fruit  Tree*.  Shrub*,  and 
Hanly  Plante,  all  aorta.  Largo  Caiiilngric,  I  ro.  Including 
si  v  packets  of  choice  Flower  Herd ;  low  estimate  per  return. 
Hough.gl  Hedging  1 1  Myrolitdl*  Plum,  marvellous  quick 

Powrh,  Impenetrable.  3a.  6,1  1IW;  31*.  1,000  Quirk,  Thorn, 
rivet,  Beech,  from  2s.  100:  I5i.  1,000  Walutowcrs,  very 
strong,  Is.  dd.  100.  Free  on  roll. 

K.  GAYK,  (44. 1. K  Carlton  Nursorioa,  I/twcRtoft. 

Lily  Of  tho  Valley,  a'rong  ro.ua,  50  for  2'. 

Clematis  Jackrnanl.  large  purple,  ill  pof,  strong, 
la.  3<L  each 

Virginian  Croopor.  self  clinging,  in  pots,  atrnng.  Is  ca 
Azaloa  mollis,  full  of  Imds  strong.  Is.  ca  b .  G,  4s.  4>rl. 
Azalea  pontioa.  avreel  scenl.xl,  yellow,  !M.  each ;  «,  3s. 
KbodoriotidronS,  strong.  U.l.  eaeli:  fi,  .1*.  sd. 

LovclT  Xmas  Hoses,  full  of  hu  is.  very  strong,  4,1.  each ; 


uipI  up  to  .Into  inst ructiuiiB  (or  cultivation. 

The  100  PRIZES  now  offered,  ranging  from 
£3  downward,  aro  for  Vegetables  ana  f  lowers . 
easily  grown  by  Amateur*,  including  PEAS, 
MEANS.  I’< ITATUES,  CABBAGES,  CARROTS, 
LEEKS,  ONIONS,  TOMATOES,  CUCUMBERS. 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  Ac. 

rri'-it  m'tUratr.  Cash  Discount. 


DANIELS  BROSL™ 

Seed  Growers, NORWICH 


Worth  10/6  Worth. 

One  Year’s  Supply,  5/-. 

6  pints  Peas  (early,  medium,  and  laic),  1  pint  Broad  Beans, 
pint  Runner  Beans,  I  pint  D-aif  Kidney  Beans,  1  pkt 


Bend  for  List*  of  Hhruba,  Roars,  and  Fruit  Tree*,  now  out. 


aes,  |  pin!  D-aif  Kidney  Beans,  1  pkt 
k.  r  Runner  llcan  (north  2a. I,  1  or.  of  •  *•  h 


for  coming  planting  season,  nhlch'alao contain  much  valuable  Mar/uorlto  Carnation,  choice  mixed,  Is.  3.1  doz. 
information.  All  post  free  on  application  to  Splrtoa  iaponloo,  for  grcenhoiue  forcing,  4<1.  0 

HENRY  MERRYWEATHEP,  Lovoly  Gold  or  Silver  Privet.  4d  each :  3*.  6d. . 

Th*  Nurseries,  Euonymus,  Hold  or  8iir.fr,  4d.  each  ;  3s  dd.  doz 


3i  ftd  do/.  1  Pint  Runner  Bern*,  |  pint  Daaif  Kidney  Beans,  1  pkt 

MarRUOrltes  for  greenhouse,  yellow,  nhile,  blue  letls' New  Prizetok-r  Runner  Bean  (worth  JsA  1  oz  ofiaeh 
Ii  3<l  do*  of  the  following:  Onion,  Parsnip,  Carrot,  Parsley,  Crvss, 

Mara  norite  Carnation,  choice  mixed,  l.,  3d  doz.  Mustard,  Turnip.  Beet.  Kadi'h :  also  large  oacketa  of  all  th- 
Spiral  a  iaponloo,  for  grcenhoiue  forcing,  4<L  each  ;  following  :  Cauiiflow.  r,  Broccoli,  Savoy,  B.  Sprout*.  Cabbage, 
3s  dd  doz  kale,  Lettuce.  Cel“ry,  Marrow.  Leek.  Cucumber.  Tomato, 

Lovoly  Gold  or  Silver  Privet.  4d  oach  :  3*.  6d.  doz  Spinach  The  whole  of  the  above,  romed,  packed  in  wooden 
GuunymUB,  CJold  or  Silver,  4d.  each  ;  3«  6d.  doz  ‘*«»rHa»co  poldi  _5«.  9d. — l).  t.  LRTTS,  F.K 8  ,  W  bol» 


SWEET  PEAS  for  the  MILLION 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  ACTUAL  CROWLR 

At  a  Saving  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Coll.  A  contains  the  12  newest  and  I  mi  Kzhibltion  tar!** 
tie*  in  cultivation  50  seeds  of  each.  28.  Full  description  of 
the  above  sent  with  each  Coll.,  ai.d  how  to  grow  them.  Also, 

I  i.ffor  60  of  tho  boat  Exhibition  varieties  in  cultivation  for 
58*.  i*oAt  frw,  including  Coll.  A  and  the  best  varieties  shown 
at  tho  Bi-Centenary  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  l'nlacc, 
London.  July,  1900. 

Send  for  iny  List,  "  Sweet  Peas  for  the  Million,”  with  full 
culture,  how  to  grow  them. 

JOHN  T.  GILBERT,  F.R.H.S., 

Seed  Grower, 

NURSERIES,  DYKE,  BOURNE,  LINOS. 

My  Complete  Bkel>  Catai.oc.ue  Free  on  Application. 

T  OOK  !  LOOK  !  ! — Good  soft  GttQlt  n  String, 
■Ll  3d.  per  lb.,  oiled  and  dressed.  So/  Canutsxin  -l-iunr 
tor  iron. training  or  Wiff-friRt- putlpove*.  U.  pur  Uh  l  aril)  1V4/ 
rot ;  carriage  paid  oh  all  older*  over  5*K-J#  tVGAZ;L<l>V 
tiorerninenl  Contractor,  Rye.  ( _ J 


3a  dd  doz  Kale,  Lettuce.  Ccl“ry,  Ma.row,  txick.  uucuniocr.  Tumaio, 

Lovoly  Gold  or  Silver  Privet.  4d  oa,  h  :  3*.  6d.  doz  Spinach.  The  ahole  of  the  above,  romed,  P»ck*d  In  wco.I.-n 
EuonymuB, Hold  or  Silver,  4d.  each  ;  3 a  Gd.  doz  Kix.  carriage  paid,  5u  !kl— 44.  F.LRTTS,  F.RH  8,  Whole- 

American  Blackberry,  Immense  fruit,  5d.  ca. ;  4a  doz  «*■<'  un.l  Rt toll  Heod  Mcn  hant,  \\  rat  lladdon;  Rugby. 

Grand  Standard  Rosoa,  all  named,  C  choice  aorta,  da.  - — _ _ — _ _ 

Lovoly  Cllmbincr  Rosea  (Crimaon  Rambler.  ManVbal  1.BOO  SNA/EET  PEAS. 

Hom  Ro  EG  s’  1 5  Ii  a  'or  'whUc.M.rarhfrJ.’  doz?*  ’  *’  4>' M'  My  SPECIALITY  -1 .500  aeeda  of  Sweet  Peaa.  In  15  dla- 

SUmblnn:  Clnater  Rosoa,  aaaortod,  6.1.  each  :  5«.  doz.  Rod  vanetloa,  with  colour*  named.  Including  100  in 

Plondld  Grnftod  H.P.  Roses,  named,  6.1.  each;  oven’ pocket. carriage  pald.  for  U  3i.  (the  whole  LM0 -wdi), 
53  dd  do/  such  o.  Kmily  lleudetaon,  Primrose.  1  ale  Blue,  Ptrk  Black, 


4a.  dd.  I  inler*  Carriage  Paid. 


New  Oriental,  Orange,  Scarlet,  aud  two  latest  Dovcltica  evi-r 


e  nauc  cam  vnu  uiinoroicc  i  nurcBTnrr  offered,  1/wd  Robert*  and  General  Holler  (blood  red).  All 

E.  GAYE,  CARLTON  NURSERIES,  LOWESTOFT,  thu  licet  large  dowering  ntrain.  No  rubblah.  Giren  gratia 

_  '  ' _ ' _ one  pocket  ol  the  New  Tom  Thumb  Yellow  Sweet  Pea — 

^  ,  .T  .,  7~Z  :  —  ; -  O.  F.  LETT.d,  F.R.H.8.,  Seed  Merchant,  West  Haddon, 

Exhibitors  Specialties  !  *»**>*. _ 

LOST!  A  CAT-A-LOCUE.  LOST! 

ASTE8.  Comet  or  Poodle,  ditto,  ditto  . .  la.  Having  now  postal  to  all  my  customers  my  Illuntratod  Cat- 

STOCK,  Giant  Perfection,  ditto,  ditto  ..  la.  alogue  and  Guide,  which  informa  you  when  toaow.  where  to 
The  3  Collect  Iona,  2a  W.,  poat  free.  "o*.  and  what  to  grow  aod  how  to  grow  It ;  In  faot,  a  book 

_  —  ^.m*^**^  full  of  information.  ItaviiiK  a  few  left,  will  aend  you  one 

DOBIES,  Boodsmon.  CHESTER.  5MlwTtyiuddS;R^:  FR  He-  ^ 


LOST!  A  CAT-A-LOCUE.  LOST! 

Having  now  posted  to  all  my  customers  my  IMuatratod  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  Guide,  which  inform*  you  when  to»*.  where  to 
sow,  and  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it ;  In  fact,  a  book 
full  of  information.  Having  a  few  left,  will  send  you  one 
free,  one  Penny  Stamp. — 44.  F.  LElTS,  F.R.H.S.,  Seed 
Merchant.  Weet  Haddon,  Rugby. 

- “greatest  novelty  ever  offered. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDEN8.  —  Garden  A  HPLRNDID  COLLECTION  of  the  Cupid  Sweet  P«acr 

■L  Netting,  small  mesh,  will  keep  off  tho  amallrat  birds,  Tom  Thumb,  requires  no  sticks— Alice  Kckford  (cerise), 
86  square  yards  for  la  Will  not  rot  if  left  out  In  all  weathtrs:  Bqaulyflpink  and  lilac).  Primrose  (pale  yellow).  Pink  (soft 
Kerry  any  width.  Carriage  paid  on  all  order*  orer  5*.  As  iilnxl,  White  (pure)  Horcatton  (dark  maroon).  Counting  of 
Mpplied  to  the  Royal  Gardena.  Oonurou*r  Nettie,.-  at  !C  /Radnor  (deUcaleJattpoierLIllJefly  (dazzling  grarlet),  50a«ed. 
Vfhare  yards  (or  la.— From  H.  J.  0AR80N,\Ga-J  m  Netting  of  eath  ol  theUbWHJ In  alMpO  (reds,  named,  carriage  paid, 
Works,  Rye.  la.  3d.-GrFr  LKrrS,~F.R.H.6.,  "rat  Haddon,  Rugby. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,144.= — VoL.  XXII.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  The  English  Flower  Garden.”  FEBRUARY  9,  1901. 


INDBX. 


Acado,  pruning  ,  ..  865 

Aconite  the  winter  ..  860 
Apparatus.  healing  ..  GA5 
A  -para*!!*  -  beds,  top- 

oreMlng . 65S 

Auricula*  in  window- 

boxes  . 665 

Beds.  bulba  for  ..  ..865 

Begonias,  growing  . .  657 

Begonias,  Tuberous  ..  657 
Bindweed  (Convolvulus 
maurltanicua),  the 
Blue  Rock  . .  . .  659 

Birds  . 664 

D'ack berries,  American  665 
Uaubage,  a  good  wiuter  656 
Campanulas,  trailing  ..  6e5 
CatroU  and  Parsnips, 
exhibition  ..  ..  666 


Carrots  for  a  year's 
supply  ..  . 

Carrots,  wireworms 
des1  roying  ..  666 

Ch-iries.  Black  Heart  . .  663 
Chrysanthemum  Royal 
Standard  ..  .. 

Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums  in 
small  pots 

Chrysanthemums  on 

wall  . 

Clematis  Mme.  Baron 
Veillard 

Climbers  planted  out  .. 
Climbers,  recently-plan¬ 
ted  . 

Conservatory 
Cucumbers,  early 


666 


Cordyllne  australis  fail¬ 
ing  . 658 

Cucumbers  in  house  ..  666 
Dshlias  growing  . .  ..  6  5 

Flame-flower,  tne  ..  668 
Flowers,  out,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ..  .,658 

Flowers  of  the  Dolo¬ 
mites,  some  . .  . .  6*0 

Fruit  . 663 

Fruit  garden  . .  664 

Fruit-trees,  protecting . .  663 
Fruit-trees,  re-graftlng. .  663 
Oarden  diary,  extracts 

from  a . 664 

Oarden  frame  . .  . .  655 

Harden  work  . .  .  .  663 

Oooseberry-bushes  I.lc- 
hen-covered  , .  , .  663 


Oypsnphlla  paniculate . .  861 
House,  beating  a  ,,  655 

Jasmlnum  nudlfloram  . .  665 
.lusticia  carnea  ..  ..657 

Iselia  Dayana  ..  ..661 

Law  and  cu-  tom . .  . .  664 

I  .awn.  draining  . .  . .  665 

Lilies,  planting  . .  . .  661 

Manure,  garden  refuse 


665 

Odontogloesum  Rossi 

mains . 663 

Oncldium  varlcoeum 

Rogers! . 663 

Orchids . 663 

Outdoor  sarden  . .  . .  661 

Peach-tree,  sheltering  . .  666 

Pear,  Jargonelle,  fall¬ 
ing . 655 


Peas,  iparrowa  destroy¬ 
ing  . 657 

Peas,  Sweet  . .  . .  685 

Perennials,  planting  ..  665 

Phaoelia  campanularia 
and  Nemesis  stru- 

mosa  . 663 

Pines  . 664 

Plauts  and  bulba,  hardy, 
moving  . .  661 

Plants  and  flowers  . .  657 

Plants  for  edging  ..  665 

Pilniuls  sinensis  snd 
P  ohoontna  ..  ..657 

Room  and  window  . .  668 

Rose  Marshal  Niel 
transplanted  from  a 

pot  . 865 

Roses,  Christmas  ..  665 


Roses,  Christmas,  Hie 

best  . 659 

Rosea,  Tea,  recently- 

potted  . 665 

Snowdrop,  the  . .  . .  661 

Stsrnbergia  lutea  ..  659 

Stove . 6<i 

Tomatoes,  old  iytsiis 

nsw  . 665 

Vegetable  garden  . .  661 

Vegetables  ..  655 

Vine.y,  aarly  ..  ..  644 

Violets  . 665 

Villa  inconatans,  lo¬ 
ci  easing  ..  ,,665 

Wall  flow,  rs  ..655 

Week's  work,  the  com¬ 
ing..  ..  664 

Window  gsrdenlog  ..  661 


VEGETABLES. 


OARDEN  REFUSE  AS  MANURE. 

Iv  many  gardens  the  amount  of  manure  from 
animals  is  small  compared  to  the  land  under 
cultivation.  By  deep  tillage  and  highly  manured 
land  we  obtain  the  best  results.  Some  think 
good  crops  cannot  be  grown  without  animal 
manure.  I  admit  this  is  the  best  manure, 
especially  when  it  is  taken  care  of  and  not 
allowed  to  wash  its  gooduess  out  in  open  yards, 
or  put  into  heaps  where  the  goodness  passes 
off  in  steam.  In  every  garden  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  garden  refuse.  My  custom  is 
to  rot  this,  as  I  have  to  depend  largely  on 
it.  In  summer  I  take  everything  that  hay 
not  seed  in  it,  and  place  it  round  some  garden- 
frames,  with  a  few  dry  leaves  collected  in  the 
previous  autumn.  This  is  helpful  in  growing 
Cuoumhers  and  many  tender  plants,  as  the 
green  refuse,  mixed  with  the  leaves,  gives  some 
warmth.  Added  to  this  it  makes  a  fine  heap  of 
manure  to  go  on  the  land  in  winter.  Every 
tiling  that  will  rot  and  is  good  for  manure  is 
placed  hero  When  the  autumn  oomes  on  and 
theso  beds  are  no  longer  wanted,  I  m  ike  a  heap  of 
all  these  things  aa  fast  as  they  are  oolleoted. 
It  is  astonishing  how  fast  you  may  get  a  heap 
in  autumn  by  collecting  all  green  leaves,  stems 
of  plants,  refuao  from  the  potting-shed,  etc. 
When  I  have  a  good  layer  I  put  a  little  dry 
lime  or  salt  over  each  layer,  this  helping  to  rot 
it  q.uiokly.  Early  in  the  spring  this  is  put  on  to 
land  I  am  going  to  crop  with  early  Potatoes. 
This  is  trenched  into  the  bottom  spit,  mixing  it 
well  with  the  soil,  leaving  the  top  spit  as  rough 
as  1  min.  In  this  way  I  get  Borne  good  crops 
I  trench  and  work  in  some  of  this  refuse  2  feet 
deep  where  I  grow  my  Runner  Beans.  I  get 
them  to  grow  to  an  enormous  height,  and  the 
crop  would  surprise  those  who  grow  these  on 
thin,  poor  soil.  Sweet  Peas  are  grand  grown 
thus,  and  neither  thoso  nor  the  Beans  need  much 
water,  even  in  very  dry  weather.  Having  large 
pleasure  grounds  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
common  Laurels,  1  burn  the  wood  cut  out  to 
keep  them  in  bounds.  This  and  all  wood 
refuse  I  bum,  and  when  I  have  a  big  fire  I 
cover  It  with  soil.  In  this  way  I  get  a  large 
amount  of  potash  and  charcoal.  This,  with 
other  things,  I  find  useful  for  Vine,  Peach,  and 
othor  fruit-tree  borders  ;  also  for  working  into 
tho  seed-bed  for  Onions,  etc.  J.  Crook. 


OLD  VERSUS  NEW  TOMATOES. 

Tiik  remarks  of  “  W  ,"  on  pare  527,  recall  to 
One’s  mind  many  sorts  of  Tomatoes  that  have 
by  some  gro  *  era  been  given  up— varieties  than 
to-day,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  kinds  in 
cultivation,  have  still  a  deal  to  be  said  in  their 
favour  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  20  years  ago  many  wrinkled  or  corrugated 
sorts  were  grown,  but  these  have  had  to  give 
wav  to  the  smooth  and  decidedly  finer  looking, 
And,  in  some  instances,  better  flavoured 
varieties.  I  go  back  nearly  30  years,  when 
tomatoes  were  grown  almost  exclusively  b 
Wealthy  classes  ;  but  what^r?  ^atipp  ?  fo 


seldom  ;  they  were  more  used  for  garnishing, 
and  as  to  amateurs  cultivating  them,  it  was 
never  dreamt  of  ;  but  times  change,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  the  amateur  got  hold  of 
Tomatoes,  to  grow  them  at  first  more  out  of 
curiosity,  but  when  also  the  liking  for  them 
increased,  and  they  beoame  mare  common  in 
the  fruiterers’  shops,  then  commenced  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties.  Large  Red,  Conqueror, 
and  Orangefield  have  been  mentioned,  and 
these  for  a  time  took  the  lead  ;  they  were  heavy 
croppers,  too,  but  being  wrinkled  they  had  to 
give  way  to  the  smoother  sorts.  Large  Red 
is  still  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market,  and 
has  yet  a  reputation  for  being  a  good  oroppor. 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior  is  a  good  old  sort,  and 
Ham  Green  Favourite  is  not  oy  any  means  for¬ 
gotten.  The  publio  having  aoquired  the  taste 
for  Tomatoes,  it  soon  beoame  apparent  that  tho 
English  grower  had  a  rival  in  the  “  foreigners  ” 
that  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and 
were  brought  into  our  markets  and  to  our  very 
door.  "  Bilious  looking  trash,”  I  remember 
hearing  remarked  about  them,  and  though  they 
were  offered  at  a  ruinous  prioe  they  uid  not 
influence  in  any  way  the  sale  of  good  English- 
grown  fruit  Then  oame  the  day  of  preference  for 
tho  round,  smooth,  medium-sized  sorts.  Those 
who  had  the  retailing  of  them  soon  learnt  that 
the  purchaser  wanted  six  or  eight  fruits  to  the 
pound,  instead  of  three,  and  that  the  corrugated 
varieties  were  left  on  his  hands  to  the  last. 
About  this  time  I  lived  near  a  market-growor 
who  sent  to  a  neighbouring  town  several  cwts. 
a  week  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  the 
three  sorta  he  had  the  most  call  for  were  Main- 
crop.  Trophy,  and  Perfection.  He  grew  the 
Largo  Red  one  season,  but  as  he  had  some  little 
ditfioultv  in  the  disposing  of  the  crop,  he  gave 
it  up,  although  it  was  a  heavy  one.  Since  that 
lime  there  have  been  several  kinds  introduced 
of  great  merit — notably  Conference,  the  fruit 
being  round,  bright  red,  and  also  very  early. 
Hack  wood  Park  is  profitable,  but  is  slightly 
corrugated.  Perfection,  for  symmetrical  fruit 
and  large,  is  hard  to  beat,  especially  as  an 
exhibition  varioty,  but  with  mo  it  has  not  been 
one  of  the  hoaviest  in  point  of  crop,  though 
single  fruits  have  run  large.  About 
Outdoor  orowinu  opinions  differ,  as  so 
rnuoh  depends  upon  the  seasons  and  locality  in 
whioh  one  resides,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  ablo  to 
corroborate  ••  W.'a”  opinion  about  Laxton’a 
Open  Air,  anil  I  would  further  mention  Early 
Prolifio  for  open  air  growing.  What  I  have 
seen  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  has  not  impressed 
me  a  great  deal,  as  in  most  oases  the 
plants  are  put  out  -  of  -  doors  much  too 
small  to  have  the  slightest  chauoe  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  crop.  Many  times  I  have  noticed 
them  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May.  They 
have  not  been  considered  good  enough  for 
indoor  growing,  so  they  have  been  put  in  the 
open  to  take  their  clianoe.  The  best  plants 
ah  mid  be  selected -those  that  are  carrying 
their  first  truss  of  (lowers— and  they  should  be 
planted  at  tho  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  they 
oan  get  all  the  Bun  possible,  and  where,  if  need 
be,  some  protection  for  the  first  few  weeks  oan 
be  given  them  at  night.  Turning  again  to 


sufficient  of  the  varieties  that  cannot  be  called 
very  heavy  croppers,  yet  are  of  good  flavour, 
like  the  Pear-shaped  and  the  olUBtered  sort 
known  as  Currant  Tomato,  the  yellow  -  like 
Golden  Queen,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  red  and 
yellow.  Growers,  agaiu,  differ  in  their  methods 
of  culture.  Where  pits  in  houses  are  available 
they  are  of  much  servioe.  The  amateur  who  is 
not  so  blessed  will  find  that  pots,  or  boxes,  or 
tubs  will  answer  almoet  as  well,  as  with  a  good 
stove  and  the  fuel  heap  available  a  deal  may 
be  done  the  next  few  months  to  guarantee  fruit 
being  out  early  in  June.  Sometimes  I  am  asked 
if  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  grow  Tomatoes 
in  the  same  soil  a  second  year.  I  always  say 
“Yes,"  but — and  here  many  years'  growing  of 
Tomatoes  has  taught  me  tne  lesson — not  if  a 
heavy  crop  is  wanted.  Nothing  I  am  certain 
pays  so  well  as  starting  the  season  with  now 
soil— 4.6  ,  a  compost  that  has  been  dug  and 
stacked  a  few  months,  then  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
spade,  u«ing  little  at  first  in  the  pote  until  the 
roots  have  fairly  begun  to  work  through  tho 
soil,  then  adding  little  by  little  till  the  top  of 
the  pit  U  reached.  Manure  water  should  not 
he  given  until  tho  first  truss  of  fruit  is  set,  and 
after  that  Tomatoes  will  benefit  by  a  liberal 
quantity,  varying  it  at  times,  bheep  drop¬ 
pings,  cow-manure,  and  guano  I  have  found 
safe  and  excellent.  Where  heat  is  to  hand  I 
always  recommend  an  early  start  with  Toma¬ 
toes.  and  now  is  a  most  opportune  time  to  sow 
seed.  The  long  rod  or  single  stem  system  of 
culture  I  have  found  to  answer  beet,  more  so 
in  small  houses,  where  other  plants  are  grown, 
and  where  not  infrequently  Tomatoes  are  pushed 
to  the  bock  and  trained  up  the  sash-bars. 

Lk a  hurst. 


Top-dressing  Asparagus-beds.— The 

time  has  now  arrived  for  putting  the  Asparagus- 
beds  in  order  for  the  season,  and  the  way  to 
proceed  will  dopend  upon  what  treatment  the 
beds  have  hitherto  received.  Injury  ofun 
aoorues  to  the  route  through  covering  up  the 
beds  with  rotten  manure  during  the  prooeding 
autumn,  especially  on  oold  land.  The  way  to 
proceed  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  beds,  whether  on  the  level  or  raised 
and  narrow  with  alleys  between.  If  the  former, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  first  go  over  the  beds  and 
clear  off  any  woeds  or  rubbish  whioh  may  be 
lying  about.  Well- rotted  manure  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  are  capital  for  top  dressing.  They 
should  be  used  in  equal  parte  if  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  refuse,  and  be 
spread  equally  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches.  Before  adding  the  manure  the  ground 
should  be  well  broken  up  with  u  fork.  With 
raised  beds  the  mode  of  procedure  is  somewhat 
different,  and  it  is  with  these  that  mistakes  are 
often  made.  It  is  all  very  well  dressing  tho 
beds  over  and  making  them  neat,  but  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  paring  the  sides  down,  exposing 
the  aide  roots,  and  piling  the  material  on  to  the 
-urface  until  the  roots  are  deep  down  aud  away 
from  the  iufluenoe  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  by 
being  so  deep  down  it  is  im  possible  for  growth  to 
take  place  so  freely  ai  when  nearer  the  surface. 


„  „  _  . .  (  Where  Ufa  ftWNfAT?)  not  low  down  the  same 

>oi  {rtsji^arieties,  I  do  not  think  we  nuke  ld||pth  of  material^  uijmM  to  spread  over  tho 
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shape.  While  in  some  gardens  all  the  needful 
conditions  are  present  for  growing  perfs”. 
Carrots  without  any  or  very  little  effort,  b 
others  it  is  useless  to  expect  good  Carrot*. 
The  old-timo  custom  of  sowing  in  March  or 


CARROTS  FOR  A  YEAR'S 

SUPPLY. 

To  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  ten¬ 
der  and  edible  Carrots,  sowings  must 
be  made  extending  over  several 
months.  Of  course,  forcing  must  be 
resorted  to  if  they  must  be  had  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  hut  it  is  not  every  gatden 
that  provides  for  Carrot  forcing, 
hence  outdoor  sowings  must  per¬ 
force  be  made.  Unlike  Turnips,  / 

there  is  not  the  risk  of  spoiling 
the  crop  by  sowing  a  day  or  two  r'Jm 

too  soon,  and  it  is  remarkablo 
what  frost  the  tiny  seed-leaf  of  the 
Carrot  can  resist.  Weather  per¬ 
mitting,  a  small  sowing  may  be  $3 

made  in  February,  and  for  this, 
naturally,  a  warm,  sunny  spot 
would  be  chosen.  A  narrow  border 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  just 
the  position  to  choose  for  the 
earliest  Carrots,  this  rendered  fri¬ 
able  by  early  digging,  and  fertile 
by  the  addition  of  some  decayed 
manure  or  leaves,  old  potting  soil, 
or  road  -  sweepings.  .Strawy  or 
rioh  manure  is  not  good  for  them. 

Only  the  oarliost  Horn  varieties  should 
he  chosen,  which,  beside  the  French  Short 
Horn,  include  the  Parisian  Forcing,  Early 
Nantes,  Early  Gem,  Inimitable  Forcing,  and 
Champion  Short  Horn.  Any  of  these  will  do 
for  early  outdoor  sowing  and  to  continue  a 
succession  until  woll  into  the  summer.  Then 
there  are  tho  stump-rooted  Maincrop  and  longer 
Intermediate  types.  Of  the  first-named,  Model, 
Market  Favourite,  Now  Standard,  Favourite, 
and  Summer  Favourite  are  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds ;  James’  Keeping,  Scarlet  Perfection, 
Prizewinner,  and  New  Rod  Intermediate  may 
be  given  as  types  of  tho  longer  or  Intermediates. 

I  would  only  advise  the  latter  for  amateur 
gardeners  and  others  who  need  a  quantity  of 
roots  from  a  sm  ill  space  of  ground  I  havo 
givon  up  tho  growth  of  this  type  of  Carrot  now 
for  some  time,  although  I  have  a  large  supply 
to  provide,  and  an  everyday  demand  to 
meet,  preferring  the  stump-rooted  kinds  becauso 
there  are  less  waste,  less  labour  in  lifting  and 
stirring,  and  they  are  altogether  more  useful  in 
every  way.  The  Long  Red  Surrey  and  Altring- 
ham  I  consider  only  ht  for  field  culture.  For 
gardens  they  are  unsuitable,  and  furnish  mate¬ 
rial  fit  only  for  flavouring,  which  the  smaller 
ones  oan  do  just  as  woll,  and  with  infinitely  loss 


Carrot  Market  Favourite. 


or  more  sowings  of  an  early  Horn  variety  to 
supply  young  roots  throughout  the  winter, 
drawing  them  from  the  open  ground  as  they 
are  required.  These  may  be  had  as  tender  as  a 

K spring  Carrot  in  an  ordinary  winter,  but  long 
riods  of  severe  frost  make  them  pale  in  colour, 
anticipation  of  severe  frost  it  is  advisable  to 
oover  up  at  leAst  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  these 
young  Carrots,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  thorn  by  pulling  or  digging  for  the 
every-day  use  Long,  shapely  Carrot9  are  the 
pride  of  the  cottage  or  professional  exhibitor, 
in  the  production  of  which  much  pains  are 
taken.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  type  of  Carrot  is  found  in  the  selected 
strains  of  Intermediate,  and  it  is  often  observ¬ 
able  at  the  summer  Bhows  that  even  when  both 
sections  are  pitted  against  each  other  the  longer 
roots  invariably  win  the  most  prizes.  This 
much  must  be  said,  however,  as  affecting  the 
exhibition  Carrots— they  are  ofteu  judgod  by 
appearanoe.  Edible  qualities  are  not  more 
pronounced  because  their  roots  are  beautifully 
tapered  from  their  stalk  to  extremity,  but  when 
staged  in  their  best  form — shape,  colour,  and 
size  each  well  balanoed— they  are  very  captiva¬ 
ting  to  the  eye  of  judges  as  well  as  visitors. 

It  is  curious  what  influence  soil  has  on  Carrots. 


early  April  for  the  winter’s  stock,  and  choosing 
such  as  Long  Red  Surrey  and  kindred  kind*, 
has  given  place  to  later  and  more  frequent 
Bowings,  and  the  ohoice  of  sorts  much  low 
bulky  hut  higher  in  quality.  With  early-sown 
crops  Carrots  attain  large  size  by  tho  autumn, 
and  should  heavy  rain  follow  a  period  of 
drought  a  great  proportion  of  the  crop  is  spoilt 
by  splitting.  Later  and  smaller  roots  are  not 
addicted  to  this,  and  thus  the  anxiety  of  the 
gardener  is  considerably  lessened,  and,  if  lie 
chooses,  the  roots  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all 
winter  and  pulled  as  needed,  or  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  usual  manner.  W.  S. 


NOTES  AND  EE  DUES. 

A  good  winter  Cabbage. —There  is 
plenty  of  Cabbages  that  can  be  relied  on  for 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  when  winter 
comes  the  case  is  very  different.  True,  tho 
plain-leaved  Cabbages  are  not  so  much  in 
request  at  that  period,  because  the  Savoys  are 
then  in  season.  When  obtainable  in  good  con¬ 
dition  there  is  a  preference  for  the  plain 
Cabbage  over  that  of  Savoys  with  many 
consumers,  because  the  flavour  is  more  delicate, 
and  in  substance  they  are  more  tender.  The 
variety  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  the  Christmas  Drum¬ 
head.  I  have  been  able  to  cut 
- — ; - — — i  very  nice  full-hearted  Cabbages 


for  weeks  past,  and  the  supply 
promises  to  continue  for  some 
time  yet.  This  is  the  first  year 
in  which  I  liave  grown  the 
Christmas  Drumhead,  and  thui 
this  note  is  written  so  that 
others  wishing  to  do  so  may 
order  it  with  their  year’s  supply 
of  seeds.  It  should  be  sown  in 
June,  early  or  late,  according  to 
tho  district ;  in  the  northern 
and  colder  counties  it  would  b« 
necessary  to  sow  earlier  tbar 
farther  west  or  south.  Tin 
object  of  the  sower  should  be  tc 
give  the  plants  time  to  mature 
their  growth  before  overtake! 
by  wintry  weather.  When  fully 
grown  the  heads  become  hard 
and  have  a  smooth,  rain  and 
snow-resisting  surface,  and  thui 
they  are  not  so  easily  injured 
To  obtain  perfect  roots  Carrots  should  never  be  by  bad  weather.  Plant,  if  possible,  on  twe 
allowed  to  crowd  each  other  in  the  rows.  The  sites,  one  not  so  rich  in  soil  as  the  other.  These 
soil  should  be  free  from  fresh  animal- minute  lls.fcterwill  endure  the  most  frost.  They  may  be 
and  be  fairly  firm,  but  without  .stases.  or. grjtty  planted  after  crop;  that  are  cleared  early,  such 
matter  likely  to  rupture  the^m  OT0BraHtWfeikd  las  I  SWaBoeel -staff  I  l’eas,  and  if  the  grouud  ii 


Carrot  Allringham. 


labour.  For  a  first  summer 
February  or  early  in  March, 
late  of  the  leather  and  concE- 
lqosing  nni  or  tWoV  tl  <elr|y( 
1  carry  on'vfApply  foivsLtne 
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pots  will  be  large  enough  the  first  year.  When 
they  show  signs  of  going  to  rest  in  autumn 
gradually  withhold  wator,  and  when  the  stalks 
separato  from  the  root,  store  them  away  in  a 


fairly  firm  their  growth  will  be  sturdy  and 
better  prepared  for  emergencies.  This  should 
be  anticipated,  too,  in  the  sowing,  for  if  crowdod 
in  the  seed  rows  one  important  chance  is  lost  to 
them.  The  Turnip-fly  is  a  terror  sometimes  to 
summer-sown  Cabbage-seed,  and  so  aro  slugs, 
the  remedy  for  both  being  frequent  dustings  of 
Boot  and  lime,  blindness  of  the  heart  is  another 
trouble  that  comos  in  dry  weather.  The  best 
remedy  lor  this  is  regular  waterings  from  the 
time  the  seeds  are  up.  Transplant  as  oarly  as 
possiblo,  ami  continue  the  watering  if  the 
weather  is  dry  until  the  plants  have  got  a  good 
root-hold. — W.  S. 

Sparrows  destroying  Peas  (p.  037).  — 

Tho  birds  which  pick  the  Peas  out  of  the  pods 
are  not  epirrowe,  but  the  blue  tits — at  least, 
they  are  the  culprits  in  my  garden,  and  the 
remedy,  as  you  say,  is  shoot  them  or  enclose  the 
Peas  in  netting.  If  sparrows  are  too  plentiful, 
“A.  D.”  ought  to  get  one  of  those  circular 
cane  traps,  and  he  will  very  soon  reduce  the 
number.  Throe  of  us  hero  got  these  traps  nnd 
caught  in  a  day  up  to  ill  sparrows  in  one  trap. 
— Daiisi.ee,  Mtlrose. 


thorn,  and,  when  thoroughly  cut  down,  lift  and 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  When 
dry  they  may  be  stored  in  ashes  for  the  winter. 

To  those  who  aro  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  there  ought  not  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  raising  Begonias  from 
Boed.  Bow  very  tbiuly  at  any  time  up  to  the 
end  of  March.  Use  clean  pots  and  nearly  half 
fill  them  with  crocks,  over  which  place  st  me 
rough  soil,  the  more  fibrous  the  better,  and 
finish  off  with  a  layer  of  fine  sandy  soil.  On 
this  tho  seed  may  be  sown  and  very  lighily 
covered.  A  temperature  of  between  60  degs. 
and  70  degs.  should  be  maintained,  and  water 
must  be  carefully  given  through  a  fine  rose. 
The  seed  is  both  slow  and  irregular  in  germinat¬ 
ing.  As  the  seedlings  get  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  them  off,  about  an  inch  apart,  into 
pans  or  boxes.  Some  growers  do  this  before 
they  aro  large  enough  to  handle,  using  two 
small  notched  sticks  to  do  the  work,  but  it  is  a 
tedious  operation,  and  one  scarcely  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  beginner.  When  the  loaves  begin 
to  touch  pot  into  small  pots,  and  keep  growing 
on  till  -Tune  or  July,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out  and  treated  as  recommended  abovo. 

OocUliurst,  Bridgewater.  F.  B.  Brick. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS, 


TUBKROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Tuberous  rooted  Begonias  will  noed  occasional 
examination  now,  and  as  they  show  signs  of  life 
they  should  lie  planted  in  a  frame,  and  covered 
with  about  a  quartor  of  an  inch  of  fine  light 
soil.  No  heat  will  be  necessary,  but  the  frame 
must  bo  covered  dining  frost.  The  beds 
intended  for  them  may  be  well  dug  now,  and  a 
good  coat  of  manure  laid  between  tho  top  and 
bottom  spits.  Then,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
about  tho  first  week  in  June,  it  will  bo  only 
necessary  to  lightly  fork  them  over,  nnd  mix 
Borne  leaf-mould  or  old  hot-bed  manure  with  tho 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Growing  Begonias.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I 
could  grow  Tuberous  Begonias  from  seed  In  n  void  green¬ 
house,  nnd  If  so  when  shall  I  sow  it?  Kindly  give  direc¬ 
tion*  os  to  treatment,  etc.  1—  loxoaAUi'S. 

[Certainly  you  may  grow  these  plants  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  but  in  raising  seeds  it  requires 
more  warmth  then  a  cold-house  affords  until 
March  or  April.  There  would  then  bo  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sun- beat  to  start  the  seeds  and  carry  on 
growth  if  carefully  attended  to.  A  li-inch  pot 
will  be  largo  enough  to  sow 
the  seids  in,  first  draining 
this  to  one- third  its  depth, 
and  then  filling  it  to  wuliin 
'.  inch  of  (he  top  with  finely 
sifted  mil.  This  may  comprise 
loamy  soil  ami  leal  mould  in 
ah  >ut  equal  parts,  or  omit  the 
latter  and  substitute  Cocoa- 
nut  fibie.  This  is  excellent 
for  Begonias  in  the  teed  pot 
until  they  becomo  strong. 
Pas*  the  compost  through  a 
very  fine  sieve,  and  place  a 
little  of  the  rough  on  the 
drainago.  When  reedy,  soak 
in  a  pail  or  tank  by  allowing 
i  he  water  to  rise  gently  from 
llio  drainage  upwards  to  tho 
surface,  instead  of  plunging  it 
liodily  undorwator.and  always 
adopt  this  course  in  the  aftor 
Ireatmint  of  the  seedlings  to 
avoid  their  disturbance.  The 
seeds  aro  so  minute  that  they 
must  not  be  coverod  except 
by  the  merest  sprinkle,  and 
thoy  should  bo  scattered  very 
carefully  and  evenly  over 
the  surface,  previously  mois¬ 
tened.  1’laco  a  square  of 
glass  on  tho  pot,  and  darken 
with  paper  or  a  handful  of 
Moss.  Watch  closely  for  the 
appearance  of  tho  seedlings, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  life  give 
a  little  air  and  remove  the 
shade.  Do  not,  however, 
allow  tho  sun  to  shine  on 
tho  soil,  especially  with  tho 
glass  over  it.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  advanced  to  tho 


Carrot  Model.  fSce  page  068.) 


spring  months  come  round  again,  wh 
into  those  of  larger  size.] 

Primula  slnensln  and  P.  obconlca. 

lie  glad  to  know  If  plant*  of  Chinese  Primula"  in 
olxunlca  will  flower  well  the  second  year?  I 

they  ho  treated  after  the  flowering  *ea*on  i* 

when  repotted  '/— E.  I).  (J. 


Sow  the  seeds  in 
firm  and  watere 


thereon.  After  sowing  tho  seod  plaoo  tho  pots 
in  gentle  warmth,  and  when  watering  is 
necessary  dip  the  pots  to  nearly  tho  rim  in 
tepid  water.  When  the  seedlings  aro  largo 
enough  movo  to  boxes  or  pirns,  and  from  these 
singly  from  4-inch  pots,  finally  to  f»  inch  or 
0-fnch  pots.  Use  as  compost  good  loam  and 
sand,  with  some  leaf-soil  and  manure,  potting 
firmly.  Moisture  at  the  root  and  overhead 
may  be  given  freoly  during  tho  summer.  The 
plant  seeds  freely.  The  chief  value  of  I*, 
obconlca  lies  in  its  simple  cultural  require¬ 
ments,  its  compact  and  useful  bi/.e,  ami  its 
freedom  of  flowering.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  perpetual  flowering,  large  examples  ofUn 
blooming  for  two  years.  The  plant,  however, 


Justlola  carnea.  I  have  plant*  of  above,  about 
It  feet  high,  which  arc  atanding  in  cool  greenhouse  and 
have  been  kcp’.  nearly  dry.  They  are  long,  Btalky  planla 
now  If  f  nut  them  down  now  will  they  hr.-nk  out  and 
make  nice  bushy  plant*  if  pinched,  and  I*  this  the  proper 
time  to  do  It?  I»  it  too  noon  to  strike  cutting*  now,  and 
will  they  bloom  ih's  summer?  Any  hints  as  to  treatment 
will  lie  appreciated,  I  have  a  small  forcing-home  kept  up 
to  about  00  degs  to  Cm  degs.  at  night  WMBKX. 

[Your  better  way  will  he  to  take  the  plants 
j^rl#[jfjiaf|<;apflea  into  the  forcing  house  and 
give  them  more  water.  Iu  two  or  three  weeks 
ths^  will  tncley I'f^lcH merit  commenco  to 
prow,  when  yon  can  cut  them  down  to  within 


Carrot  James's  Intermediate.  (Si 


top  spit.  Throughout  tho  summer  waterin. 
must  not  be  forgotten.  A  thnrouah-^oak in, 
two  or  three  timos  a  week  and  a,  fr«4  use  jff)|k 
Dutoh-hoe  are  the  iwo^kirP  pofctillaJL 
remembered.  When  treated  like  this  they  soo 


p-soil  less  fine  and  with  somelsJnWi 
manuro,  and  leaf-mould  added.  Fo 
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•’>  inches  or  C  inches  of  the  pot.  The  growing 
points  will  make  good  cuttings  if  taken  olf  at  a 
length  of  4  inches  and  inserted  into  pots  of  light 
sandy  soil,  such  as  equal  parte  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  and  sand.  When  struck,  keep 
them  in  the  warm-house  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  order  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  Directly  the  young  shoots 
commence  to  break  out  repot  them  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  keep  in  a  good  light  position  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  sturdy.  If  kept  growing  they 
will,  by  April,  be  ready  for  shifting  into  pots 
ft  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  aocording  to 
their  strength.  Two  Darts  loam  to  one  part 
leaf-mould  and  decayea  manure  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sand  form  a  very  suitable  compost. 
When  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  new  Boil  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  a  oooler  structure,  and 
as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little  liquid-manure 
occasionally  is  of  service.  Directly  the  old  plants 
break  out  after  having  been  cut  down  they 
must  be  shaken  nearly  clear  of  the  old  soil  and 
repotted  in  the  compost  above  reoommonded. 
If  necessary,  pinoh  out  the  points,  but  boar  in 
mind  that  three  or  four  strong  shoots  will  givo 


soil  moist,  not  sodden,  and  sponge  the  leaves  on 
both  surfaces  with  warm  water  and  a  little  soap 
once  a  week.  Give  it  as  light  a  position  as 
possible  in  the  room.  Then  about  April,  if  the 
plant  is  alive,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  remove 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  without 
injuring  the  clean  white  roots.  If  there  are 
any  dead  ones  cut  them  off.  Then  repot  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  sand,  and  treat  as  before.  In  all 
probability  you  will  find  the  old  pot  large 
enough  when  you  have  removed  the  loose  soil. 
The  pot  must  be  /ell  drained  ] 

Climbers  planted  out  — Climbers  whioh 
are  planted  out  in  beds  should  have  all  neces¬ 
sary  attention.  Where  confined  to  brick  pits 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  further  extension  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  plants,  this  work  should  be 
done  if  possible  so  that  fresh  soil  may  be  added. 
Where  extension  in  this  way  is  not  practicable, 
a  good  top-dressing  at  least  ought  to  be  given, 
selecting  soil  of  lasting  properties.  In  some 
cases  those  climbers  may  have  already  run  a 
good  course  and  be  showing  symptoms  of 
declining  vigour.  These  should  have  a  goodly 


Sprays  of  A  alien  in  a  vase. 


a  finer  display  than  a  greater  number  of  weak 
ones.  Your  plants  should  flower  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.] 

Oordyllne  Australia  falling.— I  have  a  plant 
about  3  feet  high,  consisting  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
leaves  (specimens  enclosed)  on  a  stem  about  1  inohes 
thick.  Tne  plant  is  In  an  3-inch  pot.  It  did  well  for  a 
month  or  two,  then  the  lower  leavee  commenced  to  turn 
brown  (a>  specimen).  Kindly  state  (1)  name  and  variety, 
(2)  treatment  (a)  now  and  (0)  in  future,  ehould  It  pick  up 
again  f  I  have  no  greenhouse  ;  flro  In  room  every  day.— 
C.INTKKHIMIY,  Ximhead. 

[The  nameof  the  plant  isCordyline  (Draciena) 
australis,  whioh  roquires  little  more  than  pro¬ 
tection  from  frost,  hence  it  ehould  keep  healthy 
for  a  long  time  in  a  dwelling-house  ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  one  so  grown  that  has  bsen  in  its 
prurient  quarters  for  a  year  and  ia  in  a  thriving 
state.  Tne  burning  of  gas  is  particularly 
injurious  to  plaut  life,  and  if  you  have  it  in  the 
room  suoti  migut  account  for  the  failure.  If 
not,  too  muou  or  too  little  water  is,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  answerable  lor  the  ill  health  of  your 
specimen,  an  1  such  an  error  is  very  easily  marie, 
for  most  of  these  Ccrdylines  of  the  size  you 
mention  are  grown  in  Belgium,  and  potted  in  a 
very  light  soil,  principally  composed  of  leaf- 
mould,  which  quickly  becomes  parcKed>up,,an'! 
the  plant  suffers.  £:fl  yOuoan  do  ir^fc)  '*> 


amount  of  soil  removed  from  around  them 
whenever  It  is  found  to  be  in  a  bar!  state. 
Whon  this  is  done,  some  sand  is  a  capital  thing 
to  use,  first  dashing  it  among  the  roots.  After 
that  all  may  be  again  made  good  with  fresh  soil. 
Where  olimbers  have  not  thus  far  been  grown 
in  this  manner,  its  adoption  may  in  manv  oases 
be  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  Stepha- 
notis  oan  in  this  manner  be  oasily  managed. 
More  bloom,  and  that  in  a  continuous  fashion, 
oan  bo  onsured  than  by  pot  oulture.  AlUman- 
das  come  under  the  samo  category,  only  they 
must  not  be  given  unlimited  root-room.  Clero- 
dondron  Ilalfourianum  and  B  jugainvilloaglibra 
are  both  inclined  to  grow  too  strong  if  not 
limited  at  the  roots  i’asaiflora  princeps  will, 
however,  do  well  plautod  out.  Any  climbers 
whioh  have  for  a  few  years  been  growing  in  pots 
ami  are  in  a  measure  starved  or  stunted  will 
have  quite  a  new  life  put  into  them  by  planting 
into  a  well- prepared  border.  There  is  also 
another  aspect  of  the  utility  of  climbers  ;  it  is 
tnat  of  affording  shade  whore  it  is  not  always 
expedient  or  convenient  to  employ  blinds  lor 
the  purpose.  By  training  the  climbers  some¬ 
what  thinly  they  will  answer  the  same  end, 
'  oing  plants  being  those  ohiolly  grown 

them.  univer: 


BOOM  AND  WINDOW. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Or  late  years  the  arrangement  of  flowers  has 
undergone  a  great  changefor  the  better,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  instances  still  are  few  and 
far  between  where  the  most  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  beauty  of  form,  every  whit  as  important 
as  colour  in  floral  decoration,  is  attained  by  the 
subjects  employed.  It  is  true  that  the  crowded 
mops  of  flowers  of  varied  and  discordant  tints, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  huge  multicoloured 
Cauliflowers,  are  but  seldom  met  with  at  the 
present  day,  but  the  evil  of  using  too  much 
material  in  every  description  of  flower- 
arrangement  still  remains  widely  in  evidence. 
The  Japanosr  have  for  generations  regarded  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  as  a  high  art,  and 
numerous  works  have  been  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Various  schools  exist  practising  different 
styles  of  arrangement-,  but  all  unite  in  recog¬ 
nising  the  value  of  simplicity  and  in  their 
sympathy  for  beauty  of  form.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  Japanese  arrangement  with  which 
the  English  are  most  familiar  is  that  con¬ 
sisting  of  thrno  leaves  or  flower-sprays,  the 
centre  one  being  tall  and  straight,  that  on 
tho  one  side  sweeping  horizontally  outward 
at  half  the  height  of  the  central  shoot, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  bending  slightly 
outward  from  the  centre  and  reaching  a 
height  midway  between  the  two  remainmg 
sprays  or  leaves.  To  those  three  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  as  to  every  portion  of  more 
important  compositions,  traditional  mean¬ 
ings  are  attaohed,  but,  while  we  may  be 
content  to  ignore  this  formula,  we  should 
do  well  to  profit  by  the  object-lesson 
afforded  in  the  Jananese  arrangements  of 
the  imnortanoe  of  form  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  rigidly  limiting  the  number  of  tho  com¬ 
ponents  employed.  Three  or  four  tall  Del¬ 
phinium  spikes  of  varying  height,  or  the 
same  number  of  towering  bloom-spires  of 
Boooonia  cordata  arranged  in  an  old  oil 
jar,  produoe  a  far  more  artistic  effeot  than 
would  double  or  treble  their  quantity  in¬ 
serted  in  the  same  receptacle,  and  this 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  flowers 
possessing  a  stately,  upright-growing  habit. 
In  almost  all  oases  the  foliage  of  a  plant 
forms  the  best  accompaniment  to  its 
flowers.  In  some  instances,  however,  where 
damage  will  follow  the  picking  of  the  leaves, 
or  where  these  are  produced  at  a  different 
season  from  tho  flowers,  substitutes  have  to 
be  employed,  but  these  should  as  far  as 
possible  oonform  in  shape  to  the  natura 
leaves  of  the  plant.  In  this  mannor  foliage 
of  the  oommon  Rhododendron  pontioum 
associates  well  with  Christmas  Roses,  the 
cutting  of  whose  leaves  weakons  the  plants, 
the  leavos  of  Aspidistra  lurida  suit  an 
Arrangement  of  flowers  of  Eucharis  amazon- 
ioa,  while  for  the  Belladonna  Lily,  which 
is  leafless  at  the  time  of  floworing,  the 
foliage  of  the  Gladwin  (Iris  ftvtidissima) 
forms  a  fitting  setting.  Irises,  where  their 
own  foliage  is  not  available,  should  bo 
arranged  with  pointed  leafage  of  a  like 
character,  Poppies  look  well  with  wild  Oats 
and  flowering  Grassos,  and  yellow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  with  sprays  of  bronzed  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium  or  Scarlet  Oak.  Tea  Roses,  when  cut 
with  stems  18  inohes  or  more  in  length 
and  lightly  arrangod  in  a  plain  voso,  with 
no  accompaniment  but  their  own  foliago, 
f  >rm,  with  their  exquisitely  graduated  tints 
enhanced  by  the  deep  tone  of  some  of  their 
young  leafage,  a  living  testimony  to  the  artistic 
value  of  a  flower-pioture  limited  to  one  subject. 
Formerly  Maiden  hair  Fern  waa  indiscriminately 
used  as  an  adjuuot  in  the  caso  of  outdoor 
flowers  as  woll  as  with  those  of  the  hot-bouso 
and  conservatory,  but,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is 
out  of  place  in  arrangements  of  purely  hardy 
flowers,  though  valuablo  as  an  accessory  where 
tenderer  blossomB  are  employed,  as  are  Aspara¬ 
gus  plumosus,  A.  Sprengeri,  and  Smilax  (Myrei- 
phy  Hum  osparagoides). 

Simple  arrangements  of  one  flower  are  often 
the  most  pleasing,  and  these  may  generally  bo 
o ’> tamed  from  tho  open  air  even  in  the  darkest 
season  of  the  year.  In  November  tho  crimson 
Winter  Flag  (Sohizostylis  coccinea)  provides  its 
bright  iflowoi-spires ;  from  Ootober  to  March 
jt^'C^uit^l  H-Ofeii  thoir  snowy  blooms. 
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and  the  Algorian  Irises  (I.  atylosa),  lavender 
and  white,  boar  their  scented  flowers ;  the 
Lenten  Roses  follow  hard  upon  their  Christmas 
sisters,  and  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus), 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Pyrus  jtponica,  and 


THE  BLUE  ROCK  BINDWEED  (CONVOL¬ 
VULUS  MAURITANICUS). 

This  is  a  beautiful  prostrate,  twining  plant 
with  slender  stems.  The  flowers  are  blue,  oach 


Nuttallia  yield  their  flower-studded  sprays  long  about  an  inch  across,  with  a  white  throat  and 

yellow  anthe;  s.  It  does  best  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  in  dry  stone  walls 
with  a  good  depth  of  soil  at  the 
back  it  also  grows  and  flowers 
freely,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
illustration  we  give  to-day.  It  is 
supposed  to  require  a  sunny  border 
in  sandy,  well-drained  soil,  but 
we  have  seen  it  doing  splendidly 
in  stiir,  cool  soil.  It  also  makes 
a  handsome  plant  for  winter  if 
liberally  tieated.  The  best  way 
to  this  end  is  to  obtain  established 
plants  in  6-inch  pots,  and  in  autumn 
to  place  them  in  wire  baskets 
lined  with  Moss.  Thus  grown  the 
slender  branches  droop  gracefully 
over  the  sides  of  the  baskets,  and 
if  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass  yield  a  profusion  of 
pretty  blue  flowers  all  the  winter. 


The  Blue  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  mauritanlcus)  in  dry  wall. 


before  the  advent  of  the  earliest  of  the  spring- 
blooming  flowers  and  shrubs. 

In  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  whether  one 
or  more  species  are  employed,  all  evidence  of 
laboured,  conventional  design  Bhould  bo  avoided, 
the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  being  to  retain 
the  natural  expression  characteristic  of  the 
growing  flowers  and  to  mo  only  such  accessories 
in  the  way  of  Grasses  or  foliage  as  may  serve  to 
heighteu  the  picture.  Colour-harmonies,  espe¬ 
cially  where  any  elaborate  system  of  decoration 
has  to  be  carried  out,  are  generally  preferable  to 
startling  contrasts,  though  those  have  their 
distinct  charm  when  planned  with  feeling  and 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  colour.  Such 
tender  symphonies  as  those  afforded  by  a  bowl 
of  Sweet  Peas  composed  of  the  pale  mauve 
Countess  of  Radnor,  the  blush-tinted  Venus,  and 
the  faint  yellow  Queen  Victoria,  or  by  a  large 
vase  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  ranging  from  purple- 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS 
ROSES. 

(Rkit.v  to  "  Lkswks.") 

The  kinds  named  embrace  the 
cream  of  the  family,  providing 
flowers  from  late  October  to  March. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  those  who 
grow  these  things,  and  know  them 
as  well  as  grow  them,  would,  without  hesitation, 
place  in  the  front  rank  H.  n.  maximus  or  11. 
altifolius,  as  it  is  also  called  ;  next  to  this  for 
freedom  and  general  usefulness,  the  H  n.  major, 
or  Bath  form  ;  following  this  H.  c.  Riverstoni, 
with  taller  habit  and  flowers  of  purest  white. 
For  tho  next  beat  we  should  take  either  H.  n. 
St.  Brigid  (sometimoR  called  Juveniis)  or  H.  n. 
angustifolius,  the  latter  a  very  good  kind  in 
deep  and  somewhat  holding  soils,  the  former 
having  a  large  flower  somewhat  cupped.  In 
place  of  Apple  Blossom,  mentioned  in  your  list, 
Mme.  Fourcade,  its  parent,  is  worth  growing, 
though  Apple  Blossom  is  certainly  a  pretty  and 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful  flower.  If,  however, 
you  require  but  one  or  two  kinds,  Nos.  2  and 
3  will  probably  appeal  moBt  strongly  to  your 
tastes,  seeing  you  consider  the  flowering  of 
maximus  in  October  an  objection.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  it  is  soen  thus  early,  however,  and 


blue,  through  tones  of  lavender  and  grey,  to  if  oarliness  is  a  point  against  it  in  your  mind 
white  are  restful  to  the  eye,  whilst  a  daring  |  we  do  not  think  it  a  strong  one,  for  the 
scheme  passing  from  scarlet,  through  glowing  middle  of  November,  in  your  district,  would 
orange  and  bright  jellow,  to  palest  sulphur  soo  very  few  of  its  flowers  open.  Unless 
strikes  the  notes  of  harmony  in  a  more  emphatic  you  can  give  protection  we  fear  you  will 
key.  Many  effective  colour- contrasts  will  occur 
to  readers.  Euphorbia  jaoquinifeflora  and 
Paper-whito  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  blue  Corn 
flowers  and  while  G&lega,  Madonna  Lilies  and 
fawn-brown  Day  Lilies,  the  same  white  Lilies 
and  tho  mauve  Erigoron  speoioeus,  Eryngium 
Oliverianuin  and  Alctru-meriu  auraniioca,  Silvia 
patens  and  the  j  ellow  Paris  Daisy,  are  all  happy 
combinations,  but  the  latter  can  only  be  used 
during  the  daylight  hours,  since  the  rich  blue  of 
the  Salvia  turns  to  purple-black  under  artificial 
light,  whereas  other  flowers,  such  as  ciimson 
Cyclamens,  gain  an  added  brilliance  from  it. 

Muoh  of  the  artistic  effeot  of  floral  arrange¬ 
ments  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  receptacles 
in  which  they  are  placed.  These  should  be 
simple  in  form  and  subdued  in  colouring,  for,  as 
in  the  rock  garden  the  sole  mission  of  the  rocks 
should  be  to  present  the  plants  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  the  vases  employed  to  hold  cut 
flowers  should  bo  such  as  not  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  flowers  themselves.  The  use  of 
the  highly-coloured  and  deoorated  vases  too 
often  seen  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

Tall  jars  should  be  employed  for  subjects  of 
lofty  growth  and  bowls  or  shallow  glasses  for 
those  of  dwarf  habit.  Tufted  Pansies  look 
charming  in  shallow  bowls,  and  if  these  are 
filled  with  wet  sand  the  flowers  of  bulbous 
plants  with  comparatively  Bhort  stems,  such  as 
Colchicums  and  Stembergias,  may  be  arranged 
in  them  with  oxoelient  effect.  Many  of  the 
bronze  vessels  lately  introduced  from  Japan  are 
extremely  artistic  in  design,  and  are  sidwWe  for  , 
the  most  beautiful  of  by8VV''lO  ' 


fiame  could  be  formed.  Or  it  may  be  p-issioiu 
to  form  a  turf-pit,  over  which  a  canvas  screen 
could  be  placed  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the 
great  heat.  In  some  such  way  as  this,  and  l  y 
taking  out  3  feet  of  chalk  and  placing  in  some 
good  holding  loam  from  a  pasture,  removed 
from  chalk,  if  possible,  with  a  good  addition  of 
decayed  cow-manure,  success  should  attend  your 
efforts.  In  a  pit  of  this  kind  you  could  also 
water  freely  each  evening  during  the  summer, 
and  removing  the  sere  en  replace  it  next  morn¬ 
ing.  This  would  admit  of  plenty  of  air,  and 
still  keep  at  bay  tho  hottest  sun.  The  s'uue 
kind  of  screen  would  bo  amplo  to  keep  ftio 
flowers  pure  when  expanding.  H.  maximus  has 
the  largest  flowers,  and  neither  angustifolius  nor 
anv  other  equals  it  in  respect  of  size  or  general 
boldness  of  character.  You  aro  in  error  in 
supposing  H.  n.  Riverstoni  to  be  a  “  pink 
flowered  Kind  ;  it  is  one  of  the  purest  white,  tho 
blossoms  fully  3  inches  across.  For  tho  south, 
we  do  not  consider  tho  early  spring  the  best 
time  for  planting  or  replanting  these  things,  ami 
much  prefer  September.  In  northern  districts, 
and  equally  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  by  reas  m 
of  the  cooler  uniform  conditions  and  greater 
moisture,  these  forms  of  Helleborus  niger  aro 
planted  in  early  spring  with  every  success. 
Some  sandstono  blocks  sunk  in  the  soil  are 
excellent  for  preserving  a  certain  coolness  about 
the  roots  of  these  plants. 

sternberglalutea.— This  pretty  autumn  ¬ 
flowering  bulbous  plant,  mentioned  by  “  J.  R  H.” 
in  your  issue  of  Dec.  8,  p.  533,  very  frequently 
puzzles  the  cultivator.  Now  and  again  one 
may  come  across  it  a  mass  of  bloom  quito 
unexpectedly,  and  that  without  helping  ono  t>> 
determine  its  special  needs  in  tho  slightest 
dogree.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  quite  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  it  in  a  small  nursery  in  the  Thames 
valley.  There  must  have  been  not  less  than 
300  bulbs  in  tho  original  planting,  and  these  had 
increased  largely,  for  there  was  not  a  gap  any. 
whore.  What  surprised  mo  was  tho  tact  that 
they  wore  growing  on  a  shady  border.  On 
inquiry  I  found  they  had  occupied  the  ground 
some  threo  years  or  bo,  and  were  planted  in 
quite  an  ordiuary  way  with  no  special  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  command  of  the  planter.  So  far  as 
tho  soil  was  concerned,  this  was  light  anil  sandy, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  the  bulbs  being 

Planted  about  5  inches  below  tho  surface 
oars  ago  I  remember  a  batch  of  bulbs  on  a 
narrow  south  border  that  flowered  quito  freely. 
So  far  as  position  alone  was  concerned,  these 
were  in  just  the  opposite  of  the  former  lot— 
indoed,  were  companions  in  a  sunny  spot  with 
some  clusters  of  Belladonna  Lilies.  In  most 
instances  of  success,  howover,  some  time  has 
usually  elapsed  before  the  plants  have  become 
established,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a 
cold  subsoil  has  more  to  do  with  failure  than  is 


Helleborus  niger  altifolius. 


not  greatly  succeed  Have  you  no  sheltered 
nook  or  corner  near  the  dwelling  where  a  well- 
nigh  constant  shade  would  be  forthcoming  ?  If 
not,  your  next  best  plan  would  be  a  group 
of  shrube  for  protection  from  heat.  Or,  again, 
you  nlay  so  arrange  a  frame  that  by  sinking  it  a 


lig  j>|»w 


the  surface  a  sort  o: 


usually  imagined.  In  gardens  where  "lav 
abounds  it  is  rare  indeed  Stembergias  su-xcee- 1 
In  a  trench  of  lighter  and  well-drained  soil, 
planted  doeply  and  with  plenty  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  a  better  opportunity  is  afforded  the. a. 
Usually  |fa i I ures  outnumber  the  succe:se*.  — 
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nently  out.  Between  Tolmezz  >  and  the 
Stazione  per  la  Carnia  is  a  stony  slope,  which 
there  was  not  time  properly  to  examine  ;  so  I 


•  •  xnMF  vmWRRfi  OK  THF  white  and  purple  and  yellow  blossoms,  iB  beau-  1  where  Hutohinsia  brevicaulis  oan  also  be  found 

*  nnr.AMiTWQ  ”  tiful,  and  cloeo  to  Schluderbaeh  I  chanced  on  a  1  in  flowor  in  June,  and  in  greater  quantity 

DDL/UMllES.  solitary  specimen  of  Polygala  alpoetris.  In  among  the  stones  of  Val  Fonda.  The  only 

The  wealth  of  choice  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  Juno,  at  Platzwicsen,  Gentiana  verna  is  in  per-  little  clump  I  have  ever  seen  of  that  veritable 
1)  'lomites  makes  a  summer  spent  among  them  a  fection,  with  its  brilliant  blue  masses  contrast-  gem  Eritrichium  nanum  was  on  the  very  top  of 

pufect  holiday,  for  rarely  can  be  found  such  a  ing  well  with  the  pink  of  the  Pheasant  eye  the  Rosetta  at  San  Martino  in  a  small  hollow 

h  ippy  combination  of  pleasant  people,  beautiful  Primrose.  A  small  clump  of  white  Gentiana  formed  by  overhanging  stones.  It  would  in 
i-c  n"ry,  and  such  an  abundance  of  flowers  from  verna  was  in  great  beauty  about  the  same  time  itself  have  rewarded  the  long  climb,  even 
May,  when  Gentians  and  Primulas  in  the  lower  on  the  road  to  Misurina.  Gentiana  acaulis  without  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  rock  in  whose 
■no*  lows  are  in  full  beauty,  to  September,  when  oovers  every  meadow,  and  on  a  stony  slope  crevices  nestled  the  small  rosetteB  of  Campanula 
a^iin  the  Gentian  family  delights  the  eye  with  below  Tre  Croci  aremanysmall  clumps  of  another  Morettiana,  unmistakable  with  its  solitary 
as  J<-|iiadea,  cruoiata,  and  ciliata.  A  complete  Gentian  belonging  to  the  acaulis  section,  but  purple  bell  and  orange  tongue  thrust  imperti- 
list  oi  the  flowers  I  found  would  be  almost  like  with  stiff,  sharply  pointed,  glauoous  green  nently  out.  Between  Tolmezz  >  and  the 
.i  nursoryman’s  catalogue,  so  I  will  only  mention  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  which,  I  think,  may  Stazione  per  la  Carnia  is  a  stony  slope,  which 
a  few  of  my  particular  favourites  and  where  be  Clusii.  On  most  of  the  heights  Gentiana  there  was  not  time  properly  to  examine  ;  so  I 
they  grow,  a  pleasure  in  itself  as  it  recalls  the  imbricate  flowers  in  August.  The  annual  am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  it  conceals 
memory  of  those  happy  hours  spent  hunting  for  GentiAna  utriculosa,  with  perhaps  the  richest  many  treasures  which  must  some  day  be  looked 
ihem,  and  the  joy  of  finding  some  of  the  rarer  blue  flowers  of  all  the  Gentians,  is  very  abun-  for.  There  was  only  time  to  snatch  some 
species.  Globularia  cordifolia  and  Dryas  octo-  dant,  but  is  nowhere  in  greater  beauty  than  in  specimens  of  the  true  dwarf  Eryngium  amethy- 
petala  everywhere  dispute  possession  of  the  a  small  marsh  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  stinum,  with  its  very  prickly  leaves  and  lovely 
i/round  with  Rhododendron  hirsutum  and  the  Hotel  Faloria.  Gentiana  germanica,  with  metallic  blue  bracts,  and  some  of  the  charming 
I  laphne  ( 'neorum,  and  are  at  their  beet  in  the  its  mauve  flowers  and  fringed  throat,  has  a  Veronica  spicata.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
lieginningof  June.  The  small  purple  Aquilegia  beauty  of  its  own.  Gentiana  cruciata  grows  on  the  “Glory  of  the  Tvrol,’'  the  lovely  pink 
lfaenkeana  is  also  common  in  most  parts,  espe-  the  roadside  banks  near  the  Misurina  Bake,  Potentilla  nitida,  which  increases  in  depth  of 
daily,  perhaps,  late  in  July  on  the  path  to  Like  colour  the  higher  it  climbs, 

Sorapiss,  an  easy  walk  from  Tre  Croci.  Atra  tboagh  at  great  heights  the 

gene  alpina  throws  its  trails  up  among  the  white  form  is  found.  Thu 

shrubs  and  along  the  sides  of  the  rocks  going  up  ,  first  sight  of  its  rosy  flowers 

the  Val  Fonda  from  Schluderbaeh.  Cypripe-  and  silvery  foliage  is  a  joy. 

dium  calceolus  grows  under  the  bushes  on  the  .  Great  clumps  of  il  grow  cloto 

path  to  the  Misurina  Lake,  but  is  scarce.  to  the  road  from  Tre  Croci 

l’yrola  rotundifolia  flowers  to  perfection  in  to  Cortina,  and  it  abounds  on 

these  woods,  the  raceme  often  5  inohes  long,  mo8t  of  the  hillsides,  so  its 

and  the  bells  very  large.  Pyrola  uniflora  is  AA  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  with- 

alio  frequent,  and  is  easily  traced  by  its  sweet  out  fatigue.  Potentilla  cau- 

scent.  By  the  side  of  a  small  stream  above  the  1  A  lescens  is  also  frequent,  but 

Hotel  Faloria  at  Cortina  there  is  a  thriving  ■'  gf  J  perhaps  in  greatest  luxuri- 

colony  of  it,  and,  close  by,  a  few  plants  of  I  \  anco  on  some  rocks  near 

Primula  farinosa  alba,  the  only  white  specimen*  j  M  ■  \  Longarone.  OxytropiB  mon-’ 

1  have  ever  found  of  this  variety.  Primula  ,  tJ  /  V  fW  /  ><8fa  A  tana  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Auricula,  with  its  golden  trusses,  brightens  the  It/  ^  /»  grass  on  the  Nuvolau  an  I 

rocks  on  the  Nuvolau,  especially  near  the i  small  lg  L  HieDurroustein.aUobetweoii 

c  attle  shed,  a  short  distance  from  the  Cinque  (  fcf  1  *  «  ^  Falzarogo  and  Caprile.  On 

Torre.  Great  cushions  of  Primula  minima,  with  f  £  tl)i8  th  ^  ia  Semper- 

its  small  notched  leaves  and  large  solitary  pink  k  ■  /  '  " '  "  vivum  aralihnoideum  Kdel- 

flowers,  are  very  abundant  as  you  ascend  from  /  weiss  is  almost  too  plentiful 

this  shed  On  the  top  of  the  Tognazza  at  San  .  /  in  a  pasture  above  Cortina. 

Mart.no  Primula  glutinosa  flowers  in  August  J  >  Orchis  nstulata,  tridental*, 

and  has  a  very  distinctive  fragrance.  Primula  ,«  and  gljbowl.  Nigritellaangm- 

longi  flora  Ifound  on  the  Durrensternand  I  saw  i$|  /,  j  tifolfa,  Gymnadonia  odors - 

a  broom  of  latifolia  brought  from  the  G.au  Pass  -5  j  .  d  CoelogloMum  albidum  ur0  anioll(j 

over  the  Nuvolau.  On  a  rock  near  the  path  to  ,  the  representatives  of  the  Orchid  family.  Cam- 

Lake  Scrams,  grows  a  very  small-leaved  tw,.,-  \  panula  spicata  I  found  on  the  Mauria  Pass,  and 

flowered  Primula,  but  I  do  tot  know  the  1  Campanula  thyrsoidea  between  PonUfel  and  th# 

variety.  Primula  farinosa  and  1 .  elatior  are  \  -  NasswMd  Hiitte,  which,  though  not  belonging 

almost  as  plentiful  as  Daisies  with  us.  Pingur-  .  \V  $  .  totho  Dolomites,  I  cannot  resist  including  ia 

eula  alpina  abounds  in  every  marshy  spot, and  P.  V  .•  m  Jr  .  .  „„ 

grandiflora  luxuriates  in  a  Larch  wood  near  Tre  Va  i  .  t  hoo°  n°  e  j  .  '  ,  .  \\r ulf nni a  carin- 

Croci  and  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Pian,  where  also  ""J"  .  .  .  ®  £  .nm.iimcti  «nh. 

the  little  Crocus  biflorus  opens  its  flowers  almost  f  }  \‘  mfcSu&Iiir  thiaca,  for  if 

under  the  snow.  Many  varieties  of  Phyteum a  //  »  stitute  differ^ 

attract  attention,  but  the  most  beautiful  and  //  '®  /  VHE  itneya  Jdth^  long  climb  to  T  horne.  The 

Fonda  also  near  Lake  Sorapiss  and  on  the  7  If  ,  my  first  visit,  so  I  returned  the  following  year, 

rock  forming  one  side  of  the  road  as  vou  round  ;  J  perfection  and  beautiful  with  ita 

the  Beutolstein  between  Schluderbaeh  and  y*.  *  ,  /  bright  green  leaves  and  flower-spikes  of  a 

<  ortina,  and  on  some  nxiks  at  Primiero,  but  it  '  ,  peculiar  blue.  Up  there,  too,  wivs  a  glorious 

is  in  perfection  at  the  end  of  August  on  the  v °  ‘ 

rocks  overhanging  the  roarl  from  Auronzo  to  osUnthi.s  C«aba.  P««o  cm.)  dump  of  Rh^^dron  Chamn^UtD.,  wh .ch 

San  Stefano.  1‘hyteuma  hemi.pluericura  and  ‘h* >  ,V  ftl  Fonda  and  many  °f 

paucillorum  bloom  in  the  end  of  July  on  the  the  AmP^  ,  *  ,  .  •  ■  i)d 

Nuvolau  and  the  Tognazza  and  in  many  other  Tre  Croci,  Piove  di  Cadore,  and  on  the  Mauria  A  stiu  >  :  tb  :  Pni»nre 

places.  On  tho  Nuvolau  slopes  in  Juno  anil  Pass,  and  ciliata  pushos  its  sharp-pointed  buds  a  grent  he  p  <i  .  f  ..  •  ’ 

July  are  great  masses  of  the  lovely  pink  Sileno  through  tho  stiff  soil  at  the  roadsides  and  *"3  a  golden  rule  m  hunting  for  them  .  never 


cully,  perhaps,  late  in  duly  on  the  path  to  luke 
Sorapiss,  an  easy  walk  from  Tre  Croci.  Atra 
geno  alpina  throws  its  trails  up  among  the 
hhrubs  and  along  the  sides  of  the  rocks  going  up 
the  Val  Fonda  from  Schluderbaeh.  Cypripe- 

dium  calceolus  grows  under  tho  bushes  on  the  4 

path  to  the  Misurina  Lake,  but  is  scarce.  Ju 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  flowers  to  perfection  in  ayE 

these  woods,  the  raceme  often  5  inohes  long,  /•->• 

and  tho  bells  very  large.  Pyrola  uniflora  is  y 

alio  frequent,  and  is  easily  traced  by  its  sweet 

scent.  By  the  side  of  a  small  stream  above  the  1  jJ* 

Hotel  Faloria  at  Cortina  there  is  a  thriving  !;  M 

colony  of  it,  and,  close  by,  a  few  plants  of  lI 

Primula  farinosa  alba,  the  only  white  specimens 

I  have  ever  found  of  this  variety.  Primula  -A  |  / 

Auricula,  with  its  golden  trusses,  brightens  the  ,  /  f  /j  ,  fm 

rocks  on  the  Nuvolau,  especially  near  the  small  '  /{  '  •!  W  \  fg  J.- 

cattle  shed,  a  short  distance  from  the  Cinque  ®  V  of  " 

Torre.  Great  cushions  of  Primula  minima,  with  J 

its  small  notched  leaves  and  large  solitary  pink 

flowers,  are  very  abundant  as  you  ascend  from 

this  Bhed.  On  the  top  of  the  Tognazza  at  San  1  / 

Martino  Primula  glutinosa  flowers  in  August 

and  has  a  very  distinctive  fragrance.  Primula 

longifloia  I  found  on  the  Durrenstein,  and  I  saw  t'Vvf 

a  bloom  of  latifolia  brought  from  the  Giau  Pass 

over  the  Nuvolau.  On  a  rock  near  the  path  to 

T^ke  Sorapiss  grows  a  very  small-leaved  twin 

flowered  Primula,  but  I  do  not  know  the 

variety.  Primula  farinosa  and  P.  elatior  ar<- 

almostas  plentiful  as  Daisies  with  us.  I’ingui- 

cula  alpina  abounds  in  every  marshy  spot, and  P. 

grandiflora  luxuriates  in  a  Larch  wood  near  Ti  e 

Croci  and  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Pian,  where  also 

the  little  Crocus  biflorus  opens  its  flowers  almost 

under  the  snow.  Many  varieties  of  Phyteuma  fV  iT  ./ 

attract  attention,  but  the  most  beautiful  and 

i  lie  most  curious  one  is  P.  comoeum.  There  are  a 

few  specimens  of  it  on  the  rocks  in  the  Val 

Fonda  also  near  Lake  Sorapiss,  and  on  the 

rock  forming  ono  side  of  the  road  as  you  round 

the  Beutolstein  between  Schluderbaeh  and 

Cortina,  and  on  some  rocks  at  Primiero,  but  it 

is  in  perfection  at  the  end  of  August  on  the 

rocks  overhanging  the  road  from  Auronzo  to  OtUnthus  CssMba.  (Her  page  Ml.) 

Sau  Stefano.  Phyteuma  homisphiericum  and 
paucillorum  bloom  in  the  end  of  July  on  tho 

Nuvolau  and  tho  Tognazza  and  in  many  other  Tre  Croci,  Pieve  di  Cadore,  and  on  the  Mauria 
places.  On  the  Nuvolau  slopes  in  Juno  and  Pass,  and  ciliata  pushos  its  sharp-pointer!  buds 
July  are  great  masses  of  the  lovely  pink  Silene  through  the  stiff  soil  at  the  roadsides  and 


Golan  thus  Caasaba.  (Her  page  (Mil.) 


July  are  great  masses  of  the  lovely  pink  .Silene  through  tho  stiff  soil  at  the  roadsides  and  nn<>  “  .  .  .*  •  f  .f<inv 

acaulis,  and  I  found  a  stray  plan  to!  the  white  opens  its  flowers  late  in  August  or  early  in  to  neglect  a  I Mirren- liking  pmee  of  stony 
variety  on  some  rocks  below  Falzarego  on  the  September.  As  you  drivo  along  tho  Auronzo  ground,  > 

way  to  Caprile.  Silene  Pumilio  grows  on  tho  road  or  across  tho  Mauria  Pass  the  fragrance  of  l>°  nestling  among  the  stones.  *.  A.  1 . 

very  top  of  the  Tognazza,  in  company  with  tho  doep  red  Cyclamen  overpowers  the  scent  of - 

Senccio  abrotanifoliua,  Phyteuma  pauoinorum,  tho  Pines.  ..  , 

and  a  deep  pink  Pedicularis.  Soldanella  alpina  Waving  masses  of  Dianthus  monspessulanus  The  Winter  Aconite.  r°w.  pariy 


following  tho  retreating  snow  Anemone  ’ 


■^Ulltuiu  tturutttiiuuiiuo,  x  uy  wjuiih*  pauuiuurum,  buu  i  uivo,  _  .  . 

and  a  deep  pink  Pedicularis.  Soldanella  alpina  Waving  maeflea  of  Dianthua  mouRpesaulanuB  The  Winter  Aconite.  row  early 
i*  in  overy  wood,  and  8.  minima  in  the  Val  greet  you  on  ovory  stony  slope,  the  flowers  flowers  are  better  known  than  hranthis  liyema- 
Fonda  ancl  on  the  Nuvolau,  whore  also  Dr&ba  opening  of  rather  a  bright  pink,  and  gradually  li«,  but,  strangely,  it  is  not  planted  in  man v 
aizoides  flowers  as  soon  as  tho  snow  melts.  By  fading  to  almost  pure  white,  but  to  tho  end  gardens.  We  havo  been  surprised  to  nnd  hucH 

following  tho  retreating  snow  Anemone  vernalis,  retaining  their  peculiar  fragrance  The  deep  a  delightful  plant  comparatively  rare  in  places 

with  its  lovely  purple  and  gold  down,  will  be  pink  of  Dianthus  Bylventris  attracts  notice  where  many  opportunities  are  given  to  gel  a 
seen  in  bloom  on  the  road  near  the  Misurina  everywhere,  in  happy  combination  with  Astor  mass  of  its  yellow  flowers  in  thoir  quaint  collar 
L-ikc,  on  the  Durrenstein,  Monte  Pian,  and  nlpinus  of  ovory  shado  of  mauve.  Dianthus  (  of  green  loaves.  In  beds  tilled  with  deculuous 
Nuvolau,  succeeded  immediately  by  Anemone  barbutus  I  found  near  Ampezzo  di  Carnia,  with  shrubs,  in  the  front  of  shrub  >ori<m.  at  tiio  luoi 

alpina  and  Anemono  Bulphurea  Anemone  tri-  an  erect  growing  white  Clematis  as  its  near  of  Buoh  things  as  standard  KhodmlemironB,  ana 

f  ilia  carpets  the  woods,  taking  the  place  of  our  neighbour  Saponaria  ooymoidos  brightens  tastefully  planted  on  <  irass,  tho  W  inter  Aconite 
n^inorot-o.  In  August  Anemone  baldensis oovers  every  sandy  bank,  and  early  in  Juno  the  gives  pleasure.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  incroaso* 
t  lie  stony  banks  of  Lake  .Sorapiss  with  its  white  sides  of  a  small  sand-pit  near  the  Tre  Croci  j  quickly,  and  is  cheap  to  purchase  in  quantity. 
11  --veis.  Lilium  Martairon.  in  all  shades  from  Hotel  were  lilac  with  Thlasni  rotundifolia  !  One  of  the  best  effects  we  havo  seen  with  it  is 


neinoroso.  In  August  Anemone  baldensis  oovers  every  sandy  bank,  and  early  in  Juno  the  gives  pleasure.  It  grows  m  any  soil,  in>  roasoa 
ilia  stony  banks  of  Lake  Sorapiss  with  its  white  sides  of  a  small  sand-pit  near  the  Tre  Croci  j  quickly,  and  is  cheap  to  purchase  in  quantity. 
II --veis.  Lilium  Martagon,  in  all  shades  from  Hotel  were  lilac  with  Thlaspi  rotundifolia  !  One  of  the  best  effects  we  have  seen  with  it  is 
white  to  deep  pink,  flowers  in  August  all  round  The  meadows  round  Schluderbaeh  and  Cortina  when  planted  in  a  bed  of  the  Siberian 
"'ro  Croci,  and  also  Lilium  bulbiforum,  while  have  great  clumps  of  the  lilac  Veronica  aphylla;  wood,  the  glowing  crimson  stems  ot  which  are 
D  -nlaria  enneaphylla  comos  earlier  ir,  a  shady  but  of  the  pink  variety  I  have  only  seen  one  or  in  rich  contrast  to  the  flowers  of  the  \Unter 
►  ,sit  dose  by.  Polvgnla  chima-'wt’fTlS,  with  its  tjfro  specimens  on  the  way  up  the  NuvolaiQr‘iApfWlM,rom 


Polygala  i  hrm.T 'yTxiTM ,  wot h  its  1  tto  «[ 
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THE  SNOWDROP. 

Tiik  Snowdrop  is  always  seen  at  its  best  when 
naturalised  in  old  orchards  and  paddocks,  on 
the  margins  of  lawns,  or  by  woodland  walks. 
It  can  bo  used  in  isolated  raaasos  on  the  Grass, 
in  groups  in  the  rock  garden,  or  in  the  wild 
garden,  where  it  may  be  associated  with  the 
Anemone,  Crocuses,  VVinter  Aconites,  and  the 
i  arly-flowering  lines,  that  in  mild  winters 
bloom  in  January  and  February. 

For  cutting,  Snowdrops  are  most  attractive 
when  arranged  witli  sprays  of  Box  or  Fern,  or 
mixed  in  bouquets,  etc.,  with  Orchids,  Roses, 
Forget-me-not,  etc.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
piok  the  flowers  in  bud,  as  they  can  then  be 
carried  better  and  open  fresher  in  water  than 
when  cut  fully  open.  Buds  will  remain  fresh 
for  about  a  fortnight,  while  gathered  when  fully 
open  they  only  last  about  a  week. 


considerably  less  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  as  Grass-covered  than  when  bare 
By  the  same  token,  they  like  the  proximity  of 
rocks  or  stones,  anything  that  keeps  cool  mois¬ 
ture  around  their  bulbs,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
they  enjoy  the  half  shade  of  Apple  and  other 
deciduous  trees.  The  flue  new  forms  from  Asia 
Minor  seem  to  be  like  the  Russian  and  other 
forms  from  the  north  of  Europe  in  their  liking 
for  cool  and  holding  soils.  The  common  Snow¬ 
drop  and  all  its  varieties  are  never  seen  so  happy 
as  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  Snowdrop  amongst 
flowers,  like  the  Gooseberry  amongst  fruits, 
being  essentially  noi  thorn  bo  far  as  soil  and 
climate  are  concerned.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Snowdrops  in  Scotland,  notably  at  Dun- 
robin,  in  Sutherlandshire,  say  they  have  rarely 
ever  seen  them  so  fresh  and  fine  elsewhere.  In 
Ireland  they  do  better  in  the  north  and  west 
than  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country.  If 


Galnnt  Inin  Kiwesi. 


Tiik  iibst  Snowdrops  for  each  of  us  are  thosi 
which  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  the  particular 
soil  with  which  each  of  us  has  to  deal.  Two  of 
Mr.  VVhittall’s  varieties  from  the  mountains 
behind  Smyrna— viz.,  G.  Ikariie,  a  robust  form 
of  G.  latifolius,  and  G.  Cassaba,  grow  and  flower 
most  freely.  G.  Caasaba  has  very  broad,  hoary- 
looking  foliage,  with  bold  flowers  elevated  on 
stout  stalks,  which  are  taller  than  the  fluted 
leaves  at  flowering  time,  although  the  leaves 
eventually  attain  to  a  greater  height  after  the 
flowering  is  over.  The  flowers  of  G  Cassaba 
are  not  unlike  those  of  G.  Kiwesi  in  general 
appearance,  but  differ  in  the  blotches  on  the 
inner  segments  being  all  joined  together.  The 
heaviest  and  wettest  corner  is  by  far  the  best 
for  these  dainty  spring  flowers,  as  they  soon  die 
out  on  light,  warm,  and  sunny  borders.  What 
the  Snowdiops  seem  to  enjoy  is  a  deep,  wot,  and 
cool  northern  border,  living  longer  on  Grass 


any  readers  have  failed  with  Snowdrops  they 
should  try  them  in  tho  wettest  and  coolest  part 
of  the  garden,  or  in  damp  plots  on  tho  lawn,  or 
woodland  walks  outside.  It  is  well  known  that 
Snowdrops  do  not  thrive  and  increaso  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  Holland  or  elf ewhere  on  the  Continent 
whore  most  othtr  hardy  bulbs  do  so  well.  The 
Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  do  not  mind 
the  summer  baking,  but  with  the  Narcissus 
and  the  Snowdrop  the  case  is  very  different, 
and  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  much  rain  or  a 
hoavy  snowfall,  bring  now  life  to  them. 

Among  Snowdrops  there  are  none  that  in 
orease  at  the  root  like  the  common  single  and 
double  forms  of  G  nivalis  Aftor  the  e  per¬ 
haps  G.  plioatus  is  the  most  prolific  on  suitable 
soils.  The  finest  kinds,  so  far  as  individual 
flowers  are  Conor  rood,  seem  to  be  G.  Elwesi,  G 
Ikariie,  G.  nivalis  grandis,  a  noble  form  of  the 
common  Snowdrop  from  the  Crimea,  and  G. 


Minor  kinds.  G.  nivalis  grandis  has  also  been 
called  G.  caucasicus  grandis,  and  ii  a  true 
Crimean  Snowdrop,  although  in  no  way  closely 
related  to  G.  plioatus,  which  is  usually  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  Crimean  Snowdrop. 
All  the  Snowdrops  are  exquisite  as  seen  healthy 
and  luxuriant  on  suitable  soils,  and  it  would  ho 
very  interesting  to  hoar  of  the  kinds  that  do 
best  on  various  soils  and  in  other  localities. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Planting  Lilies.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  it  it  in  too 

late  to  make  a  bed  of  Lilies  as  described  in  OAROEMIM) 
IctrsTRATSD  of  January  inch,  page  UK),  to  bloom  this 
year?  It  so.  what  would  be  the  best  soil  (or  them,  os  I 
should  have  to  prepare  a  bed  for  tnem  1— T.  C.  Sk  AltOATT. 

[Many  Lilies  may  yet  be  started,  and  with 
every  hope  of  flowering  quite  well  this  year. 
Naturally,  however,  this  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  bulbs.  It  is  important,  too,  that,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  dry  bulbs  should  be 
secured,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  as  these,  being  of  the  right  size, 
should  not  flower  quite  well.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  are  also  the 
oheapest.  We  advise  you  to  make  a 
selection  only  for  this  year  Some 
kinds  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to  are  as  yet  expensiv9,  L.  Henry  i,  for 
example,  while  others,  such  as  parda- 
linum,  we  do  not  recommend  for  jour 
locality.  But  you  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  good  selection,  and  in  giving 
them  wo  have  borne  in  mind  your 
desire  to  embrace  the  Torch  Lilies  also. 
You  must,  however,  make  a  Urge  bed, 
say,  a  dozen  feet  across,  as  the  Toich 
Lilies  are  vigorous  growing  and  make 
large  tufts.  Indeed,  we  do  not  fully 
agree  with  tho  writer  of  tho  article  in 
this,  because  so  many  Torch  Lilies  in 
flowor  with  the  Lilies  must  either  clash 
with  them  or  detract  from  the  unique 
beauty  of  the  Lily  group.  If  a  strong 
or  striking  contrast  were  the  aim,  wo 
could  understand,  say,  planting  the 
Madonna  Lily  in  a  bed  of  Torch 
Lilies ;  but  so  many  Lilies  are  of  a 
colour  so  near  akin  to  those  lost,  that 
it  is  only  by  escaping  the  flowering  of 
the  Torch  Lilies  that  you  get  all  tho 
beauty  and  value  of  the  other.  Rome 
of  the  hardiest  and  easiest  of  culture 
among  tho  Lilies  are  as  follows  : 
Pyrenaioum,  yellow.  May  ;  pompo- 
nium,  scarlet,  early  June  ;  Thunbergi- 
anum,  in  variety,  June ;  also  testa- 
oeum,  caudidum,  white,  early  July  ; 
and  in  the  same  month,  davurioum 
vars.,  Browni,  the  very  hardy  and  fne- 
flowering  oroceum,  and  others ;  in 
August,  odorum,  Martagon,  Hansoni, 
chalccdonicum,  a  fine  vermilion-scat  let, 
tigrinum  in  variety',  good  ai.d  cheap, 
with  a  set  of  speciosum  vars.  to  com¬ 
plete  the  flowering  season.  The 
majority  of  these  do  well  in  loam,  ai.d 
rather  strong  loam,  but  a  free  admix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  some  charcoal  will 
also  be  helpful.  If  you  could  give  your 
bed  a  partially-shaded  position,  a  depth 
of  2  feet  of  good  soil  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  indeed,  many  fine  clumps  of 
Lilies  are  grown  in  a  much  less  depth 
of  good  soil.  Plant  the  bulbs  3  inches 
deep,  save  speciosum  kinds,  and  these 
quite  .ri  inches  deep,  while  candidnm,  on  tho 
other  hand,  may  be  almost  on  the  surface,  and 
to  its  advantage.  Your  better  plan  will  be  to 
ask  for  a  list  of  Lilios  from  those  specialists 
advertising  in  our  columns,  or  tell  them  your 
requirements  and  request  their  prices  for  good 
flowering  bulbs.  Torch  Lilies  may  be  planted 
for  some  weeks  yet,  and  you  will  see  some 
particulars  concerning  these  in  the  same  issue 
to  which  you  have  referred.] 

Gypsophlla  panlculata.-I»  It  possible  to  cut 
the  foiWe  the  lirst  season  from  seed  of  Oypeophila  panlcu- 
lata?  — Koliaok 

[Your  only  hope  of  obtaining  material  for  use 
this  year  is  in  planting  at  once  good  strong 
plants.  If  the  planting  is  delayed  the  growth 
will  be  poor,  particularly  if  a  dry  season  ensues. 
Seeds  Bown  now  may  not  vegetate  before 
autumn,  and  it  all  depends  whether  they  are 
quite  fresh,  and  if  sown  in  the  open  or  in  heat 
in  frames.  |Tfie  j>lan  giving  the  most  satisfaction 


than  on  hare  soil,  probably  because  thecg  is  Cassaba.  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  Asia 
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is  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  the  open,  transplanting  quite  young  and 
early.  This  is  essential  by  reason  of  the  tap- 
rooted  nature  of  the  plant,  which  does  not 
attain  its  best  form  till  the  third  year.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  early  cut  the  young  plants,  you 
must  also  be  prepared  for  an  earlier  sacritioe, 
and  if  the  cutting  is  regular,  you  must  needs 
raise  periodical  batches  of  plants  to  replace  the 
old  ones.  The  plant  offers  no  cultural  difficul¬ 
ties  and  succeeds  in  most  soils  that  are  free 
from  slugs.  Have  you  tried  the  annual  kind, 
G.  elegans,  that  may  be  grown  in  pots  and 
flowered  in  about  three  months  or  so  ?] 

Phaoella  campanularla  and  Nemesla 
etrumosa.— I  cannot  succeed  in  growing  either  I’hacelia 
cam  pan  u  lari  a  or  Nemesis  etrumosa,  and  shall  be  most 
grateful  for  advice  on  this  subject.  1  have  tried  Phacelia 
in  every  way— sown  it  In  the  ground,  in  a  box  an!  trans¬ 
planted,  and  in  email  pot*,  as  you  advise  for  8weet  Peas, 
and  turned  out  the  young  eeedlinas  fa  bloc  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  root*.  They  did  less  badly  by  the  last-named 
method,  but  they  did  not  flourish  as  they  should.  This  is  a 
cold  county,  and  we  cannot  sow  so  early  in  the  spring  in 
the  open  ground  as  most  people  are  able  to  do.  Do  Phacelia 
and  Nemesla  always  resent  being  transplanted?— Ann- 

anrsME. 

fin  light  and  warm  soils  both  plants  aro  best 
when  sown  in  the  open,  but  they  do  not  resent 
being  transplanted.  What  is  more  againBt 
them  is  a  heavy  and  cold  soil,  and  if  you  have 
eaoh  and  still  wish  to  grow  these  plants  we 
reoommend  your  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  small 
pots,  as  before,  as  the  least  likely  to  fail.  Then 
you  should  select  the  warmest  and  sunniest  spot 
you  possoss,  particularly  for  the  l’hacelia.  If 
you  can  also  raise  the  border  and  make  the  soil 
muoh  lighter  you  may  still  succeed  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  blue-flowered  plants.] 

Moving  hardy  plants  and  bulbB  ( W. ). 

— So  far  as  the  Lilies,  Narcissi,  and  Crown 
Imperials  Are  concerned,  it  matters  but  little 
whether  you  move  them  now  or  a  month  later, 
as  in  each  instance  root  growth  and  some  top 
growth  also  will  have  been  made,  and  therefore 
a  check  will  result.  Taking  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  you  had  best  remove  the 
whole  of  the  bulbs  at  once.  In  this  way  you 
will  not  be  confronted  with  the  fuller  growth  of 
leafago  later  on,  and  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
these  entail.  All  you  can  do  is  to  lift  the  bulbs 
with  all  possiblo  root-fibre  attached,  and  at 
once  place  them  in  boxes  to  transfer  to  the  new 
home.  If  this  is  reached  byroad,  throw  a  little 
soil  among  the  bulbs  that  there  be  no 
unnecessary  drying  up  of  the  roots— i.e.,  the 
bulbs  as  well  as  the  root- fibres.  The  Boil  of  the 
new  home  should  bs  in  readiness  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  will 
transplant  quite  well  now,  provided  the  first- 
named  are  not  too  old.  The  herbaceous  plants 
will  be  benefited  probably  by  the  change,  and, 
in  the  case  of  large  specimens,  by  division  also. 
For  all  this  class  tho  ground  may  bo  well  dug 
and  manured.  The  Pn-onies  must  be  moved  at 
once.  There  is  no  time  that  can  equal  Septem¬ 
ber  for  transplanting  this  group,  and  the  worst 
time  of  all  is  when  somo  0  inohos  of  young 
growth  has  been  made.  It  is  an  open  question 
with  the  Pn-onies  whether  they  will  not  repay 
lifting  and  dividing  in  September  ensuing,  as 
almost  invariably  weakness  follows  removal  at 
this  time,  and  large  clumps,  especially  when 
replanted  bodily,  are  vory  slow  in  recovering 
the  oheck. 

The  Flame-flower  (Tropreolum  specie- 
sum). — Planters  of  climbers  and  creepers  should, 
where  the  position  is  bleak  and  cold,  remember 
that  the  I  lame-flower  (Tropu-olum  speciosura) 
will  blossom  whore  other  things  will  not,  and 
thougli  sometimes  capricious,  and  objecting  to 
hot,  dry  walls  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  our 
beet  tio  wering  creepers  for  an  east  aspect.  In 
gardens  north  of  tho  Tweed  it  is  found  in  its 
greatest  beauty. 

Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 

Trees.  —  We  offer  each  week  a  copy  of  the  latent 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  for  the 
bed  photoijraph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  content s, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  us  in  any  one  week. 

M oreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  mid  photographs  accepted,  by  the  Editor 
and  reproduced  in  the  paper  during  the  current 
quarter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  will 
be  given. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

The  remarks  of  “  Foreman  ”  in  Gardening 
Illustrated  for  December  29th  about  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  5  inch  pots  are  timely.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  those  who  admire  Chrysan¬ 
themums  do  not  grow  more  of  them  in  pots  of  a 
convenient  size,  bo  that  they  may  bo  used  for 
table  decoration,  windows,  etc.,  besides  being 
tin  advantage  for  small  greenhouses.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  struck  cuttings  in 
February  and  March  for  this  particular  purpose, 
pinching  them  twice  to  get  them  into  compact 
little  bushes.  These  plants  in  small  pots  are 
much  easier  to  deal  with  during  the  summer, 
and  can  be  plunged  in  ashes,  or  beds,  where 
they  take  less  water.  It  is  sometimes  not 
necessary  to  propagate  specially,  as  doubtless 
there  are  many,  who  have  plants  amongst  their 
stook  of  exhibition  plants  that  are  not  altogether 
to  their  mind,  and  these,  if  pinohed  at  once  and 
again  in  May,  will  make  desirable  little  speci¬ 
mens,  carrying  numerous  useful  blossoms  Some¬ 
times  at  exhibitions,  one  notices  round  the  edges 
of  groups,  plantsinsmall  pots  carrying  one  bloom. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  sue  a  a  purpose,  but  my 
idea  of  cultivating  them  in  small  pots  is  to 
have  a  number  of  handy-sized  plants,  eaoh  one 
having  branches  of  blossoms,  with  foliage 
almost  to  their  base,  and  which  can  be  used  for 
room  deooration  generally.  For  small  green¬ 
houses,  Chrysanthemums  in  small  pots— that 
have  been  stopped  twioe  or  thrice  in  the  season, 
and  can  be  accommodated  on  a  staging,  without 
having  to  upset  existing  arrangements,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  where  show  blooms  are 
grown — aro,  for  the  amateur,  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  this  practice  were  followed, 
people  who  have  greenhouses,  without  any  means 
of  heatiDg  them,  could  by  making  use  of  the 
early  ana  midseason  sorts  have  a  fine  display 
of  medium-sized  blossoms  in  September  and 
October.  Amongst  them  are  many  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  after  one  or  two  pinchings  furnish 
plants  useful  in  various  ways.  There  are  a 
good  many  poople  who  look  first  at  the  size  of 
a  flower,  ana  if  that  is  good  enough,  then  that 
is  quite  sufficient.  To  those  who  criticise 
blooms  from  this  point,  plants  grown  in  Bmall 
pots  will  offer  no  inducement.  Others  want 
plants  of  a  convenient  size,  and  large  blooms 
to  them  are  not  of  great  moment.  Another 
advantage  about  dwarf  plants  and  those  of  the 
early  sorts,  particularly,  is  that  they  can  be 
plunged  about  the  flower- beds  and  bloomed 
there  if  wanted,  or  removed  when  in  bud  for 
indoor  decoration.  Lea  hurst. 


Chrysanthemum  Royal  Standard.— I  enclose 
s  bloom  of  Chrysanthemum  Royal  Standard,  which  I 
think  very  valuable  for  late  work.  The  plant*  are  carry¬ 
ing  now  (January  80th)  four  large  blooms  each.  If  tho 
plant*  were  grown  tor  decoration  and  carried  a  much 
larger  number  of  flowers,  which  would  be  smaller,  the 
effect  might  be  muoh  better.  The  plant*  were  grown  in 
the  ueuu  way  for  large  bloome,  and  got  artificial  heat 
only  to  keep  out  froet  until  Ohrietmos.— P.  McDom.nxll, 
Gardener,  Cant  let  own,  Carlow. 

[A  handsome  flower,  oolour  deep  crimson  with  gold 
reverse,  the  florets  long  and  spreading,  of  great  sul -stance. 
—Ed  J 

Chrysanthemums  on  walls.— Those 
who  have  not  already  adopted  thie  method  of 
securing  a  ciop  of  flowers  when  the  bulk  of  the 
inside  blossoms  is  past  would  do  well  to  utilise 
their  old  roots  for  the  decoration  of  any  bare 
walls  with  a  southern  aspect.  As  to  variety, 
almost  any  sort  will  succeed  exoept  the  largo- 
flowered  incurved  kinds  ;  these,  by  the  natural 
formation  of  their  florets,  retain  the  wet,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  not  so  serviceable  as 
those  with  reflexed  or  imbricated  petals. 
Japanese  of  the  reflexod  section  can  especially 
be  reoommended.  Pompons  not  only  flower 
abundantly,  but  last  a  long  time  in  good  con¬ 
dition  :  the  colours,  too,  aro  bright  and  varied. 
The  old  stools  that  flowered  in  pots  last  season 
are  much  superior  to  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
this  year  ;  they  have  so  many  more  shoots 
starting  from  the  base  as  oomparod  with  those 
raised  from  cuttings.  Even  from  them  many 
shoots  will  require  romoving  ;  if  all  are  allowed 
to  grow  tlioy  would  weaken  oach  other  by  over¬ 
crowding.  The  idea  should  be  to  have  the 


The  winner  this  week  is  Mrs.  Carslake.  _ _ _ _  —  _ _ _ _ 

Darracombe,  Newton  Abbot,  for  the  Bird's-neet  entire  wall  hidden  with  the  foliage  and  flowers 
Fem  (Asplenium  Nidus  avis).  ^  Chrysanthemums.  Or 
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ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majos.— I  have  a  pi  art 
of  this  showing  s  flower-spiae,  b  it  the  growth?  ore  smalt 
Do  you  think  the  flowers  will  come  to  anything?— A.  J. 
Hrrcmssox. 

[Odontoglossum  Rossi,  in  its  many  and  charm¬ 
ing  varieties,  is  one  of  the  best  Orchids  an 
amateur  can  grow.  It  is  very  free-flowering, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  It  should 
be  grown  quite  oool  during  the  warm  month) 
of  tne  year,  being  given  the  coolest  and  moist- 
est  position  in  the  house  ;  in  fact,  a  cold-frame 
with  a  northern  aspect  is  a  most  suitable  place 
during  the  warmest  months  of  the  year.  It 
requires  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  at  tl  e 
roots,  and  water  may  be  freely  given  overhead 
during  the  warm  season.  A  temperature  of 
55  degs.  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  species,  and 
even  about  50  degs.  should  be  sufficient  1 1 
night.  Your  flowers  should  open  and  the  plants 
do  satisfactorily  under  cooler  treatment  ] 

Oncldlum  varicosum  Rogerel.  — Kindly  tell  rov 
how  to  treat  tnls?  Some  plants  F  have,  showed  flower- 
spikes,  but  the  buds  all  failed  to  open.  I  think  the  plant  i 
want  repotting,  os  the  root*  are  all  above  the  .-oinpo--, 
and  the  growths  are  smaller  than  tho  previous  oner. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  to  repot,  and  with  what  kind  of 
compost?  Do  you  think  the  failure  to  bloom  was  due  to 
weakness  from  want  of  repotting?— A.  J.  II. 

[It  is  seldom  that  the  plants  of  this  can  be 
retained  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  many 
years.  The  day  temperature  of  65  degs.  is  in 
our  opinion  10  degs  at  least  too  high  for  thia 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  possible  this  may  l  o 
the  cause  of  your  flowers  failing.  The  frequent 
failures  to  cultivate  the  Brazilian  Oncidiums  lie 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  placed  under 
conditions  that  are  altogether  too  not  for  them, 
('old-house  treatment  during  summer,  and  a 
few  degrees  warmer,  say  a  normal  temperature  of 
55  degs.,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  Under  these 
conditions  plants  may  be  retained  in  a  good  state 
of  health  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when 
grown  in  greater  heat.  We  should  not  advise 
repotting  unless  the  new  roo'e  are  in  an  active 
state.  You  may  spray  tho  roots  daity,  which 
will  assist  in  retaining  the  plants  in  a  plump 
condition.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  potting 
compost  is  in  good  condition,  we  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  your  repotting  the  plants,  eepeci  illy 
if  you  keep  them  cooler.  Wait  until  the  new 
roots  are  starting  from  the  base  of  tho  newly 
developing  pseudo-bulb.  Use  a  compost  of 
two  parts  Sphagnum  to  one  of  fibrous  peat  ] 

Leolia  Dayana.— I  shall  be  glail  If  you  will  tell  me 
how  to  treat  Lwlla  Dayana  ?  My  greenhouse  is  heated  to 
50  degs.  (not  less)  by  night  and  05  dess  by  day.  Tne 
Lailia  has  Just  shown  a  very  flue  bloom,  but  I  (hlnk  it  will 
be  best  to  cut  It,  as  the  plant  is  small  and  very  weak 
In  fact,  I  am  surprised  that  it  lias  flowered  at  all.— 
A.  J.  II. 

[The  treatment  of  Lmlia  Dayana  is  very 
simple,  and  tho  requirements  cm  be  fully  met 
in  a  greenhouse  with  the  hoat  you  montion. 
You  are  wise  to  relieve  the  plant  of  its  flower  if 
it  is  in  a  weakly  condition.  Allowing  the 
flowers  to  remain  too  long  on  the  plants  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  Orchids 
generally,  and  the  blooms  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  have  opened.  If  tho  pot¬ 
ting  compost  has  become  close  and  soar,  any 
repotting  that  may  be  necessary  should  be 
attended  to  at  the  lime  the  new  roiti  are 
being  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  newly  made 
pseudo-bulb.  This  is  a  general  rule  for  pot¬ 
ting  that  may  be  successfully  followed  in  the 
culture  of  Orchids.  If  potting  is  done  when  the 
plants  are  in  this  stage  the  new  roots  quickly 
get  away  into  the  fresh  material,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  become  re  established  without  fool¬ 
ing  any  ill  effects.  The  nature  of  the  growth  of 
the  L.  pumilu  section  renders  them  suitable 
subjects  for  basket  or  shallow  pan  culture,  so 
that  they  may  be  tho  more  easily  suspended 
near  the  roof.  The  plants  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  become 
unduly  drawn,  and  are  the  more  likely  to 

Kluce  growths  sufficiently  strong  to  flower. 

potting  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
fibrous  peat  to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Mosp, 
pressing  it  moderately  firm  about  the  roots  anil 
slightly  mounding  it  towards  the  centre,  tho 
base  of  the  last  made  growth  being  just  covered 
with  the  compost  The  drainage  should  be 
clean  and  ample.  During  the  growing  season  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  will  be  necessary, 
drier  conditions  being  afforded  during  the 
dormant  stage,  only  sufficient  to  sustain  tho 
pseudo  bulbs  in  a  plump  condition  being  nocea- 
iusyi.1  [When  watering  use  rain  water.] 
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FRUIT. 

BLACK  HEART  CHERRIES. 

This  ia  a  large  section,  anil  includes  at  least 
twenty  varieties  under  name,  although  some 
may  have  in  them  trilling  differences.  Fine  as 
are  fruits  of  most  varieties  when  grown  on  bush 
or  standard  trees,  without  doubt  the  sample 
obtained  from  the  trees  grown  on  walls  is  much 
superior,  some  varieties,  notably  Black  Tartar¬ 
ian,  Bigarreau  do  .Sohreken,  and  Tradescant’s 
Black  Heart  furnishing  fruit  of  splendid  quality. 
One  of  the  eatlieat  is  Early  Rivers.  It  has  the 
merit  of  following  rapidly  on  a  warm  wall  on 
trees  grown  under  glass,  and  if  it  be  gently 
forced  in  a  house  then  from  its  ripening  in 
that  condition  to  the  finish  up  of  the  season 
with  late  varieties  on  a  west  or  north  wall,  a 
Cherry  season  of  some  three  months  is  easily 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Gooseberry-bushes  Lichen-covered.— I  have 
about  an  acre  ot  Goonebcrry-buahes,  beat  kinds,  in  a  large 
walled  garden  about  halt  a  mile  from  the  aea.  They  are 
often  replaced,  but  get  verv  speedilv  covered  with  grey 
Lichen,  which  spreads  to  the  Currant-bushes  near  them. 
Is  there  any  cure  for  this,  as  it  interferes  with  their 
fruiting?  What  can  be  used  at  this  season  or  later  to 
prevent  the  caterpillars  attacking  them?— 11. 

[It  is  possiblo  that  the  nearness  of  your 
Gooseberry  plantation  to  the  sea  may,  because 
the  atmosphere  is  so  very  humid,  be  the  cause 
of  the  abundance  of  Lichen  on  your  bushes,  and 
of  course  it  does  them  great  harm.  Your  best 
course  now  is  to  have  the  bushes  well  thinned, 
outting  out  many  of  the  older  branches  with  a 
knife,  removing  those  and  burning  them.  Then 
take  advantage  of  a  quiet,  damp  day,  when  rain 
has  ceased  to  fall  but  tho  bushes  are  just  moist, 
to  have  them  literally  smothered  white  with 
fresh  slacked  lime.  Follow  that  with  a  second 


furnished.  Cherry  culture  in  pots  has  become  one  a  fortnight  later,  also  give  the  surface  soil 


popular,  and  very  much  can  be  done  with  trees 
so  grown.  Still,  if  there  is  no  heat  in  a  house  it 
is  not  possible  to  accelerate  fruiting  very  much, 
indeed,  trees  on  a  warm  south  wall  will  usually 
fruit  as  early  as  plants  in  a  cool-house.  It  is, 
however,  a  great  advantage  where  trees  are  in 
pots  that  they  are  very  mobile,  and  can  be 
shifted  inside  anil  outside  with  groat  ease.  Of 


a  dressing  of  manure  and  lork  it  in.  If  cater¬ 
pillars  appear  in  the  summer,  the  only  useful 
remedy  other  than  hand-picking  is  to  dust  the 
bushes  with  Hellebore-powder.  This  is  poison¬ 
ous,  but  it  soon  washes  off,  and  whilst  killing 
the  insects  doos  the  fruit  no  harm.] 

Protecting  fruit-trees  —Gardeners  are 
by  no  means  unanimous  aj  to  tho  efficacy  of 


in  by  the  lieelB  in  a  cool  shadod  spot,  whore 
they  will  keep  plump  and  fresh  until  needed. 
The  best  way  to  get  a  good  head  of  fruiting 
wood  in  a  very  short  time  is  to  put  a  large 
quantity  of  grafts  on  each  tree.  To  do  this, 
one  must  not  head  the  tree  down  too  low,  for 
branches  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  wrist  are  the 
best  for  grafting  on  to,  as  the  small  wood  heals 
over  more  quietly  and  makes  a  better  union. 
It  is  impossible  to  select  varieties  suitable  for 
all  purposes.  I  find  it  better  to  grow  a  few 
sorts  that  really  succeed  well  in  the  locality, 
than  go  in  for  collections,  such  as  one  finds  set 
up  at  fruit  shows. — James  Groom,  Ootport. 


Cherry  Black  Heart. 


very  fine  black  varieties  other  than  those 
named  are  Old  Black  Heart,  Btgarreau  Jaboulay, 
Black  Eagle,  Turkey  Heart,  and  Windsor.  Tra¬ 
descant's  Blaok  Heart,  previously  named,  is 
a  late  variety.  One  great  advantage  found  in 
growing  Cherries  of  this  nature  on  walls  out¬ 
doors  is  that  they  can  bo  easily  netted  over,  and 
thus  saved  from  birds.  Whilst  standard  trees 
on  Grass  in  orchards  will  produce  very  nice 
fruit,  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  them  by  net¬ 
ting,  and  the  best  practice  is  to  plant  in  great 


various  protective  measures  taken  with  a  view 
to  saving  fruit  blossoms  from  frosts.  It  does 
somotimes  happen  that  quite  as  good  crops  are 
obtained  from  unprotected  trees  os  from  others 
taken  the  greatest  care  of.  One  very  strong 
argument  against  the  rough-and-ready  systems 
of  protecting  trees,  notably  a  free  use  of  fish- 
netting,  is  the  fact  that  the  material  used, 
unless  particularly  well  supported  clear  of  the 
trees,  is  liable  at  times  to  greatly  injure  the 
buds  or  blossom.  When  severe  frosts  follow 
sry  quickly  upon  rain  tho  netting  is  covered 
ith  i 


quantity,  then  whilst  the  fruits  are  ripening  to  ver 

scare  away  the  birds  with  guns.  Neat,  well-  j  with  ice,  and  only  needs  wind  to  oonvert  it  into 
cored-for  bush-trees  in  gardens  may  be  notted  a  very  destruotive  medium.  This  it  may  also 
over,  but  the  work  must  be  efficiently  done,  prove  to  be  when  in  a  dry  state,  especially  in 
One  great  advantage  resulting  from  growing  the  case  of  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears  that  are 


Cherries  in  houses,  apaft  from  the  undou 
fineness  of  the  fruit,  is  that  it  is  protected  from 
the  depredations  of  birds.  Cherries  are  also 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphides.  If  trees  bo  on 
walls  they  may  be  more  subject  to  insect 
attacks,  but  still  can  be  more  easily  washed 
than  bush-trees.  Not  only  should  Cherries  be 
liberally  wa-hed  with  clean  water,  but  if  any 
form  ot  insecticide,  such  as  Quassia  chips  in 
solution,  Gishurst  compound,  solt-soap,  or  other 
similar  compounds  be  used,  a  very  heavy  wash¬ 
ing  with  dean  water  should  soon  follow,  lest 
the  fruits  later  taste  of  any  of  these  dressings. 
Standard  Cherry-trees  suffer  little,  relatively, 
from  insect  pests.  That  insects  abound  on 
walls  is  notorious,  and  constant  washinoff-Bre  I  sj 
needed  to  keep  them  in  °j»|^tjzed  by 


GARDEN  WORK. 


furnished  wit^  extra  long  spurs.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trees  have  been  properly  pruned  in 
their  younger  days,  the  fruiting-spurs  being 
close  to  the  main  branches  and  the  latter  in 
their  turn  fitting  close  to  the  walls,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  a  little  rough  protection  will  do. — T. 

Re-graftlng  fruit-trees. -  Although  it 
is  too  early  to  start  grafting,  it  is  not  any  too 
soon  to  make  preparations  for  that  very  impor¬ 
tant  work.  I  find  some  trees  of  what  I  have 
proved  to  be  good  sorts  no  longer  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market  standard.  If 
they  are  good  healthy  trees,  the  best  course  is 
to  head  them  down  now,  in  readiness  for 
re-grafting  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  moving  in 
spring.  Then  there  is  the  equally  important 
ior^^tji^jllg  off  tho  grafts  and  laying  t,hem  | 


Conservatory.— Where  tliero  is  a  good- 
sized  forcing- house  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
flowering  plants  now.  The  herbaceous  Spirieas. 
if  potted  up  early  bo  as  to  get  well  established 
before  introducing  to  heat,  will  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  though  most  things  move  slowly  in 
winter,  the  things  which  are  strong  and  well 
prepared  for  work  do  not  wait  long  when 
the  requisite  temperature  is  supplied.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  can  be  made  into  large  specimens  as 
they  come  into  flowor.  If  the  crowns  are 
started  in  5-inch  pots  half-a-dozen  of  these, 
placed  in  a  large  pan  and  well  mossed  in, 
will  make  a  lovely  mass  either  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  or  the  drawing-room.  The  same  course 
may  be  taken  with  Narcissus,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  or  any  othor  kind  of  plant  which  can  be 
well  grown  in  5-inch  pots.  Forget-me-nots 
make  oharming  masses.  They  are  potted  up  in 
autumn  and  brought  on  quietly  without  much 
heat  in  a  light  position,  and  they  are  very  useful 
for  outting.  Tree- Carnations  and  Toa  Roses 
make  grand  masses.  Where  some  of  the 
winter-floworing  Tropiooluras,  such  as  Fireball 
or  Meteor,  were  planter!  last  summer  and 
trainer!  up  under  tho  roof  they  will  brighten  up 
the  upper  part  of  tho  houso  immensely.  Epi- 
phyllums  and  Begonias  of  the  fibrous- rooted 
section  have  been  very  useful  in  baskets.  We 
want,  of  course,  large  plants  of  the  Epiphyllums 
to  make  a  show,  but  small  plantB  of  the  Bego¬ 
nias  may  be  used  more  effectively  than  large 
ones  in  basket  filling,  only,  of  course,  more  of 
them  will  be  required.  Asparagus  Sprongori  is 
very  desirable  for  basket  work,  auu  is  easily 
raised  from  Beerls  ;  in  fact,  all  these  plants  are 
cheap  enough  for  all  who  have  a  greenhouse  to 
have  one  or  two.  Zonal  Geraniums  which  have 
been  flowering  through  the  wintor  should  now 
be  out  down  and  tho  cuttings  put  in,  and  from 
the  strongest  of  the  young  plants  selections  may 
be  modo  for  growing  on  for  next  winter’s  bloom¬ 
ing.  Tho  weather  has  beon  mild  latelv,  and 
fires  will  have  been  kept  down.  Fifty  dogs  is 
quite  high  enough  for  flowering  plants.  Venti¬ 
lation  should  be  given  along  the  ridges  ;  in  fact, 
the  side  lights  seldom  require  to  be  opened  in 
winter  unless  the  days  are  very  bright  and 
warm.  Water  in  the  morning. 

Stove. — This  is  a  time  of  repotting  and  pro¬ 
pagating  by  outtings  and  seeds  all  the  summer- 
flowering  olimbing  plants.  The  Allamandos, 
Clerodendrons,  Dipladenias,  Bougainvilleas, 
etc.,  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  there  are 
signs  of  growth  in  the  buds.  Good,  turfy  loam 
and  fibrous  peat,  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould  and 
a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  will  make  a 
mixture  that  will  grow  all  strong  rooting  plants. 
Some  of  the  delicate  rooted  plants — Manettia 
bicolor  is  a  case  in  point — will  do  better  in  a 
porous  soil  without  loam.  The  Honey-plant 
( Hoya  carnosa)  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the 
back  wall  of  the  stove.  I  have  had  it  cover  a 
damp  wall,  clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  wall 
like  Ivy,  and  flowering  freely.  Ho\a  bella  is  a 
pretty  little  plaut  for  a  basket.  These  things 
arc  not  so  common  as  they  were  ;  new  things 
are  introduced  and  the  old  have  to  give  place. 
Auother  old  plant  that  we  used  to  have  as  a 
basket  plant  in  the  stove,  RuBselia  juncea,  hail 
long,  drooping,  rush-like  stems  from  which 
came  bright  orange-scarlet  tube-shaped  flowers. 
The  plaut  was  very  effective  in  a  ba-kot  and 
flowered  freely.  All  plants  will  requirt-  more 
water  now,  but  nothing  should  be  wateted  till 
the  necessity  arises.  Night  temperature, 
65  degs.  to  68  degs.,  with  a  rise  in  the  day  of 
10  degs.;  [dogs,  before  giving  air.  Use  the 
'  en  clneing^tlpi  yva^is  pure. 
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Early  vin©ry.— The  Grapes  in  the  pot 
vinery  will  now  bo  set,  and  a  few  of  the  bunches 
ready  for  thinning.  Do  not  touch  the  berries 
with  the  haud  If  the  hand  is  hot,  the  berries 
are  very  likelv  to  rust.  Move  the  shoulders  or 
other  parts  of  the  bunch,  to  enable  the  scissors 
to  be  used  with  freedom,  with  a  bit  of  smooth 
stick.  One  of  my  old  masters  always  wore  a 
soft  glove  on  his  left  hand  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  hand  coming  into  contact  with  the 
berries,  and  expected  his  young  men  to  do  the 
same.  This  may  not  be  necessary  for  those  who 
have  a  cool  hand.  No  gardener  would  willingly 
have  rusted  Grapes,  though  rust  often  conies 
through  other  causes,  such  as  careless  ventila¬ 
tion  or  throwing  water  on  the  hot  pipes  when 
the  Grapes  are  very  small.  Give  frequent 
attention  to  the  sub-laterals.  A  simple  way  of 
treating  these  is  to  rub  out  all  below  the  bunch 
of  Grapes  and  pinch  all  above  to  one  leaf.  See 
that  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  state  of 
moisture. 

Pines. — This  is  the  usual  season  for  rear' 
ranging  bottom-heat-beds  and  sorting  over  the 
plants  to  regroup  them  for  the  summer.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  advanced 
successions  to  show  fruit,  give  them  a  slight 
cheek  by  withholding  water  fora  time,  or  lifting 
the  pots  out  of  the  bed  will  give  sufficient 
,5.  ,  raore  drastic  measures  are  required, 

shaking  the  plants  out  and  disrooting,  repotting 
in  turfy  stuff,  and  plunging  in  bottom-heat  will 
generally  cause  the  plants  to  start,  but  this 
should  only  be  carried  out  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

Early  Cucumbers. -Those  who  grow 
their  Cucumbers  in  frames  should  now  make  up 
the  bed.  Let  it  have  sufficient  bulk,  and  if 
manure  alone  is  used,  have  it  turned  over 
several  times  with  intervals  of  three  days 
between.  Mako  tho  bed  firm,  and,  as  tho  heat 
is  steady,  set  out  the  plants  in  mounds  of  soil 
m  tl>«  middle  of  each  light.  A  few  sifted  ashes 
may  lie  placed  over  the  surface  of  tho  bod 
between  tho  holes  to  keep  down  injurious  gases. 
Iho  Cucumber-frame  is  generally  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  of  various  kinds,  and  striking  out- 
tiugs.  This  may  do  no  harm  in  careful  hands, 
but  it  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  insects 
should  be  guarded  against. 

Window  gardening,  —bring  Fuchsias 
to  tho  light  and  prune  into  shape.  Put  in  cut- 
tings  of  Campanulas.  Strike  cuttings  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Sponge  Palms  and  other  fine- 
foliaced  plants.  Cut  down  Maidon-hair  Ferns 
which  have  lost  oolour.  They  will  start  again 
from  the  bottom. 


■  British  Queen.  Do  not  forget  to  select  wood 
for  grafting  if  anything  requires  regrafting. 
Fruit-treos  may  still  be  planted.  Golden  Drop 
Plum  will  pay  for  a  wall,  though  it  generally 
does  well  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.  The 
Morello  Cherry  bears  well  os  a  bush-tree  or 
standard.  Sometimes  Morello  Cherry-trees  cast 
their  fruit  prematurely.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  due  to  an  insufficionoy  of  lime  in  the 
soil  or  to  want  of  nourishment  in  some  other 
form.  But  bush-trees  and  standards  seldom  suffer 
from  disoase  or  insects.  In  my  experience  there 
have  boon,  fewor  troubles  with  standard  trees 
than  trees  on  walls.  Hard  pruning  when  carried 
to  excess  does  harm  to  Cherry-trees,  and  trees 
on  a  wall  are  frequently  hard  pruned.  Scale 
insects  on  fruit-trees,  suen  as  Apricote,  Peaches, 
etc. ,  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  painting  the 
trees  with  Gishurst-compound  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  4  oz.  to  the  gallon,  thickened  with  a 
little  clay,  lime,  and  soot.  The  same  kind  of 
dressing  will  get  rid  of  American  blight,  though 
not  in  one  dressing— nothing  will  do  that. 

Vegetable  garden.  — Make  out  the  seed 
lists  and  send  them  on  to  the  seedsman.  Old 
hands  generally  have  their  favourite  varieties, 
which  have  always  been  found  valuable,  but 
most  men  try  a  few  packets  of  new  things  for 
the  sake  of  uot  missing  a  good  thing  when  it 
appears.  No  one  would  or  should  depend  on 
new  things  entirely,  but  the  expense  precludes 
that.  The  biggest  Onion  is,  I  suppose,  Ailsa 
Craig  ;  at  least,  I  have  seen  nothing  larger. 
The  advantage  of  selection  in  seed-saving  is 
great,  and  its  effect  is  seen  wherever  it  is 
properly  carried  out.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  in  growing  a  number  of  rows  of  Peas 
or  other  vegetables  in  many  varieties,  but,  for 
supplying  a  family,  half-a-dozen  kinds  or  less 
will,  if  rightly  selected,  provide  a  better  and 
more  constant  supply.  So  far  as  regards  flavour, 
there  is  no  better  mainorop  Pea  than  Ne  Pins 
Ultra,  but  it  grows  too  tall  for  the  email  garden. 
Autocrat  is  a  good  maincrop  Pea,  and  Walker’s 
Perpetual  is  reliable.  The  early  border  should 
be  tilled  up  with  the  most  suitable  crops  for 
eaoli  particular  family.  The  Duke  of  York  is 
one  of  the  best  early  Potatoes,  but  the  old  Ash- 
leaf,  when  truo,  is  good  for  frame  planting,  as  it 
makes  but  little  top  and  the  flavour  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower  is  in 
many  gardens  taking  the  place  of  the  Early 
London  for  first  crop.  E.  Hobday. 


THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


1  February  15th.  —  Planted  a  frame  writ* 
Sharpe's  Victor  Potatoes.  Earthed  Potatoee  m 
i  frames  which  were  first  planted.  Moved  variotr- 
plants  coming  into  flower  to  conservatory  and 
brought  away  all  plants  out  of  oloom.  Acacia* 
will  soon  be  a  splendid  feature.  Pruned  back 
rather  hard  two  bush  plants  of  Luculia  gtati 
sima.  Vaporised  Rose-house.  Opened  out 
Pelargoniums.  Shifted  specimen  Zooala  into 
7- inch  pots. 

February  16th. — Potted  more  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  started  in  heat ;  these  are  brough*. 
on  in  batches  of  50  pots  or  so.  Made  up 
another  Mushroom-bed;  the  house  is  alwai- 
kept  full  of  beds  at  this  season.  Lawns  and 
walks  are  frequently  rolled  now,  generally  after 
rain.  Orchard -house  is  freely  ventilated  on 
mild  days,  chiefly  at  the  ridge,  but  the  flower? 
or  young  leaves  are  not  exposed  to  cold  current* 
Moved  Peas  raised  in  pots  to  cold-frame  to 
harden  off. 

BIRDS 

The  Indian  Runner  Duck.— For  egg 

r reduction  this  is  undoubtedly  a  moat  profitable 
>uck.  Commencing  at  an  early  ago,  it  lay* 
from  the  end  of  summer  right  through  the 
following  winter,  even  during  the  most  severe 
weather.  It  is  a  non-sitting  variety,  very  rarely 
becoming  broody.  Although  small  (its  weight 
being  from  4  lb.  to  5  lb,),  the  flesh  is  of  fine 
flavour,  and  the  Ducklings  are  fit  for  the  table 
at  about  eight  weeks  old.  Indian  Runners  are 
excellent  foragers,  and  obtain  tho  greater  part 
of  their  living  where  there  is  a  good  range,  but 
do  not  succeed  in  a  state  of  confinement.  When 
they  move  they  run  very  fast  (hence  their 
name),  and  have  uot  the  waddle  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Duck  tribe.  In  this  species 
tho  neck  is  long,  the  head  being  bronzy  green 
in  colour,  with  a  narrow  line  of  white  encii cling 
tho  base  of  the  beak.  The  back  and  breast  are 
fawn  colour,  the  wings  white,  logs  orange  red, 
and  the  beak  dark  green.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Drake’s  breast  is  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown,  while  that  of  the  female  is  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  being  edged  with  fawn.  Pure  bred 
birds  can  be  recognised  by  the  narrow  body, 
slender  neck,  and  upright  carriage.  Tho  young 
birds  usually  get  their  adult  plumage  at  five  or 
six  weeks.  -S.  S.  O. 

LAW  AND  CUSTOM. 


Outdoor  garden. —Continue  the  planting 
of  trees  anil  shrubs,  ©specially  the  deciduous 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  see  to  the  staking 
or  otherwise  supporting  of  all  trees  likely  to 
enfTor  injury  from  winds.  When  choice  over- 
groona  are  moved  from  a  sheltered  place  to  an 
exposed  one,  some  shelter  should  be  improvised 
for  the  first  spring  till  the  things  are  established. 
I  have  sometimes  diivon  in  stout  stakes  on  tho 
windward  side  and  woven  evergreen  and  other 
branches  botwuon  them  to  form  a  broakwind  for 
a  time.  I  have  sometimes  used  Reeds  and  straw 
mats  temporarily  till  the  idee  of  March  were 
P»t.  It  is  more  important  to  shelter  the 
things  than  to  study  appearances  for  a  short 
tunc,  keeping  in  mind  the  future  results.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  altering  or  improving 
rookeries,  or  for  forming  Kern  banks.  Masses 
of  different  species  or  families  are  more  effective 
where  the  general  effect  is  considered  than 
mixed  groups  of  Ferns  arranged  merely  for 
getting  in  a  large  number  of  species  or  varieties, 
though  the  latter  system  of  planting  is  more 
interesting  to  the  collector.  It  is  best,  of 
course,  for  each  one  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas, 
though  tho  inexperienced  planter  may  not  know 
how  any  given  arrangement  may  look  till  the 
work  is  carried  out.  On  some  soils  beds  of  Lily 
of  the  V  alley,  if  left  long  in  tho  same  position, 
become  too  crowded  to  flower  well.  This  is  a 
good  time  for  replanting,  or  strips  may  be  out 
out  of  the  bods  and  the  space  filled  with  good 
•Oil. 

Fruit  garden. — Ventilate  Strawberries  in 
blossom  and  use  the  oamol’a-hair-poncil  to  sot 
the  flowers.  A  dozen  fruits  on  a  plant  will  be 
a  sufficient  crop  if  fine  frnits  are  wanted. 
Syringe  on  fine  days.  When  wSITferown  *hex» 
is  no  better  Strawberry  for  luto^Jor<y^g)l  au  tfcX 


Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

February  11th. — Put  in  outtings  of  many 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  —  some,  such  as 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Lobelias,  in  the 
hot  bed,  Geraniums  on  boards  over  tho  hot- 
watcr  pipes.  Potted  off  Cyclamens  into  large 
thumbs.  Disbudded  Peaches  in  early  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  rubbed  off  some  of  the 
youDg  fruits  from  tho  underside  of  the  branches. 
Commenced  thinning  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
on  pot- Vines.  Prieked  off’ seedling  Tomatoes. 

February  18th  —Put  in  more  cuttingB  of 
certain  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums.  Shifted  the 
early  struck  cuttings  into  5-inch  pots.  They 
are  now  in  a  cool,  light  house,  ana  will  next 
week  be  taken  to  cold  pits,  the  object  being  to 
have  the  plants  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Started 
more  French  Beans  in  pots.  Shall  soon  plant 
a  warm-pit  with  an  early  French  Bean.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  the  kind  we  chiefly  grow. 

February  1. 1th.— Planted  several  kinds  of 
early  Potatoes  on  a  warm,  sunny  piece  of 
ground.  Sowed  Lettuces  in  boxes  under 
glass.  Potted  off  Cauliflowers  sown  in  heat. 
Moved  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  sown  in  heat  to  cold- 
pit  to  harden  oft.  Placed  more  Seakale  and 
Rhuharb  in  Mushroom-house  Planted  another 
span-roofod  house  with  Cucumbers.  Top- 
dressed  plants  in  bearing  with  turfy  loam  and 
old  manure. 

February  Ifth. — Turned  gravel  walks,  raked 
into  shape,  and  rolled  down  firmly.  Pruned 
Ivy  edgings  and  also  on  walls,  cutting  in  pretty 
close  with  the  shears.  Gave  a  further  dressing 
of  soot  and  lime  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
Disbudded  Vines  in  second  house.  Tying 
.Tomatoes  in  early  house  and  rubbing  off  side 
growths.  Top-dressed  beds  intended  for  Car- 
I  nations  with  Boot  and  forked  it^j  IVERSIP 


.  Probate.— Is  It  really  necessary  to  employ  a  solicitor 
in  order  to  obtain  probate  of  a  will  V  A  poor  widow,  whose 
husband's  life  had  Wen  Insured,  coukl  not  obtain  Bayou  nt 
of  the  sum  assured  until  his  will  was  proved.  She 
employed  a  solicitor,  who,  it  seems,  hail  to  go  to  another 
solicitor  to  make  some  allldavits,  and  the  bill  of  cost*  was 
between  £4  and  £6,  although  the  value  of  the  estate  was 
only  about  £200.  She  was  afterwards  told  that  if  the  had 
gone  to  an  cxolse  officer  the  whole  matter  would  have  onlv 
cost  some  80s.  Will  you  say  if  this  would  have  been  so, 
and  up  to  what  extent  could  probate  tie  effected  through 
the  excise  f  There  was  no  complication  of  any  kind,  and 
tho  estate  of  the  deceased  consirud  of  his  houst  hold  good* 
and  the  insurance  money.— Nxeo. 

[It  is  unnecessary  to  employ  a  solicitor  to 
obtain  probate,  as  executors  may  apply  per¬ 
sonally  at  the  Registry.  But  where  there  is  a 
large  estate  or  any  complications,  it  is  always 
best  to  employ  a  solicitor.  The  affidavits 
referred  to  were  really  necessary,  and  would 
only  increase  the  costs  by  a  very  few  shillings. 
Wills  of  email  estates,  not  exceeding  i’.'iOO  gross 
value,  may  bo  proved  through  the  Inland 
Revenue  on  application  to  an  officer.  Tho  will 
to  which  you  refer  might  have  been  proved 
personally  by  tho  widow  at  tho  Inland  Revenue 
Office  in  the  town  fropi  which  you  write,  and 
the  officials  would  havo  supplied  the  necessary 
forms  and  given  all  the  advice  and  instruction's 
that  were  necessary.  Tho  duty  would  have 
been  .'fOa. ,  and  the  sum  of  about  )5j.  would  also 
have  been  payable  as  fees  to  the  officials,  making 
the  total  cost  about  £(2  lit.— K.  C.  T  ] 


W  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
on/1  articles  in  “  Gardening ’’  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  toe  ojer 
each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  tidier 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  Punw,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden”  to  the  sender  the  most 
tfse/ul  or  interesting  letter  or  short  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current  week's  issue,  which  will 
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065 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Qakdriiiko  free  a/  charge  if  correspondent s  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Oardznix'o,  37,  Southampton- street ,  Corent 
Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Pi'BUHllKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  winder  ore 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
bs  use. I  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspo n- 
denis  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardk.ii.ho  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  reoeipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANT3  AND  FLOWERS. 

Clematis  Mme.  Baron  Velllard .  (Jackman!) 
—This  war  in'sed  in  1885  by  M.  Baron  Vrillard,  of  Orleans, 
in  France.  It  is  a  good-sized  flower  of  a  rosy-lilac  colour, 
nn  1  blooms  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  It 
belonire  to  the  Jackuiuni  group,  and  does  not  need  any 
special  treatment  or  aspect. 

Wallflowers  (C.  B  )  —Wallflowers  like  practically 
ary  toll,  and  we  have  seen  them  growing  on  old  walls 
with  no  soil  at  all.  But  they  like  porous  roll  and  not 
where  Water  lies.  Neither  Calceolarias  nor  Verbenas  nted 
special  soi1.  They  do  well  In  ordinary  garden  ground  if 
deeply  dug  and  some  well-decayed  manure  or  garden 
refuse  worked  into  it.  We  assume  you  refer  to  outdoor 
Calceolaria'.  Plants  In  both  cases  should  lie  put  out  in 
51  ay  at  about  10  inches  apart. 

Dahlias  growing  (('.  B.).— Dahlias  do  well  in  any 
garden  soil,  hut  it  should  be  broken  up  fully  20  inches 
deep  and  have  a  good  dressing  of  short-manure  aided. 
Plant  end  ol  5Iay  or  early  in  June,  giving  plenty  of  room. 
They  need  stout  stakes  to  support  them,  the  branches,  as 
the  plants  make  strong  growth,  being  moderately  thinned 
and  securely  tied  up.  Six  good  varieties  of  large  doubles  are 
John  Walker,  white;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  white,  tipped  pink  ; 
R.  T  Rawlings,  clear  yellow;  Warrior,  (c  irlet ;  Crimson 
Globe  and  James  Cocker,  purple. 

Heating  a  house  (//.  C.  B ).— You  will  require 

four  rows  of  4-incb  piping— two  on  each  eldo  of  the 
house.  The  most  economical  boiler  for  heating  is  the 
saddle,  but  you  may  not  get  one  small  enough  for  the 
BIO  feet  or  so  of  piping  the  house  will  have,  and  a  boiler 
over  large  for  its  work  is  not  economy  to  start  with. 
Failing  a  saddle  you  should  try  one  of  the  horee-shoe 
pattern.  There  are  many  boilers  well  suited  to  small 
houses,  and  an  Illustrated  list  from  some  of  the  hot-water 
engineers  would  afford  you  much  Interest  and  Information 
on  the  subject. 

Sweet  Peas  (C.  /?.).— For  Sweet  Peas  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  given  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  to  cause  the  roots  to  go  deep  in  search  of  it. 
That  helps  the  plants  to  bloom  longer.  If,  when  the 
plants  are  3  feet  in  height,  they  arc  pinched  once  it  will 

cause  them  to  break  and  become  more  branching.  Itowa 

of  Peas  side  by  side  should  he  fully  3  feet  to  31  feet  apart. 
Seed  should  lie  sown  rather  thinly  in  the  drills,  and  ho 
done  during  5larch  and  April  for  suoccseioD.  If  you  make 
a  deep  trench  for  tho  rowo,  Oil  up  level  with  soil  and 
manure  first,  as  that  will  settle  down  somewhat  and  thus 
form  a  furrow  to  hold  water  Keep  all  flowers  gathered, 
as  the  formation  of  seed-pods  weakens  the  plant*. 

Heating  apparatus  IS.  M.  B).  —  The  damper 
should  certainly  go  well  home  if  the  flue  is  rightly  formed, 
but  as  it  is  It  points  to  insulficient  flue  space,  and  probably 
a  lack  of  draught.  If  the  firm  recommend  tho  biller  for 
the  work  you  should  write  them  respecting  It.  So  far  as 
you  skate  the  c«so  It  may  he  an  instance  of  too  many 

te,  thus  handicapping  the  working  power  of  the 
r.  If  you  really  have  a  good  fire,  and  combustion 
appears  good  and  frio,  we  can  only  conclude  the  holler  is 
not  equal  to  the  work  you  have  given  it  to  do. 

Violets  (.Vprimf ).  — To  lie  successful  in  Violet  culture 
runnersshouid  now  be  Inserted,  as  cuttings,  to  be  planted 
out  in  April  in  open  ground.  During  summer  keep  the 
plants  quite  free  of  runners  and  clear  of  weeds,  watering 
well  if  very  dry  weather  arrives.  In  September  the 
clumps  may  he  lifted  and  put  Into  a  frame,  the  soil  so 
raised  that  the  plants  are  about  D  Inches  from  the  glass. 
Plant  firmly,  water  thoroughly,  and  ventilate  freely  at  all 
times,  save  in  ecvero  weather.  Select  a  sunny  spot  for 
the  winter  frame,  but  plant  out  in  comparative  shade  in 
summer.  Tho  kind  you  send  is  not  noted  for  its  freo 
flowerii  g,  and  BOine  doubles,  ns  Mario  Louise,  for  instance, 
are  excellent,  being  free  flowering  and  of  easy  culture 
al«o. 

Plants  for  edging  (Exchange).— There  are  many 
plants  that  would  serve  your  purpose  quite  well,  but  wo 
cannot  recommend  you  raising  any  of  them  from  seeds 
to  be  sown  in  the  permanent  position,  for  if  the  rains  con¬ 
stantly  wash  the  soil  away  the  seeds  would  naturally  go 
too,  and  heavy  storms  may  in  your  case  apposr  at  very 
inconvenient  intervals.  We  can,  however,  with  confidence 
recommend  you  the  following  :  Ucntlana  acaulls,  any  of 
the  Aubrictlas,  Arahis  olbida,  Pinks,  common  Thrift, 
which  is  most  « xcelient  for  the  purpose ;  Saxifraga 
Wallace!,  8.  hypmldi-a,  and  Sedum  spcctabilc.  Any  of 
these  make  good  and  permanent  edgings,  are  easily 
grown,  and  attractive  In  flower.  Moreover,  they  are 
l heap  and  will  produce  the  desired  results  at  once. 
Ohrlstmas  Roses  (Amaranth).— v/c  much  prefer 

Slanting  these  in  September,  hut  as  you  sav  your  position 
a  damn  one  von  may  plant  at  once.  If  you  cannot  do 
this  you  will  find  yourself  as  much  forward  by  waiting 
kill  September  before  getting  the  plant*.  These  things 

Cfer  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  such  as  pasture  that  has 
n  laid  up  for  twelve  months  or  more.  Such  a  soli 
roughlv  chopped  up,  with  souio  old  and  well-decayed 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  one  barrow  to  five  of  tho  soil,  and 
a  similar  addition  of  good  leaf -soil,  with  sharp  grit  or  even 
old  mortar  added,  will  make  a  fine  mixture,  The  soil 
should  he  quite  2  feet  deep,  and  a  rather  JiWhy  loam  is 
preferable.  A  uniformly  moist  or  cool  spot  Je  what  tbrie 
delight  l«  at  all  times.  He  i*  ertlels,  p.  W.  V  1  y  J  . 


Draining  lawn  |S.  //.).— You  can  drain  your  water¬ 
logged  lawn  by  using  pipes  or  coarse  rubble  in  the  drains. 
In  any  case  take  off  tho  turf  12  inches  wide  in  lines  across 
the  wet  portion,  and  10  feet  apart.  Let  furrows  then  be 
thrown  out  18  inches  deep,  deepening  at  the  farther  ends 
to  2t  inches  or  so,  as  the  furrows  reach  to  tho  main  drain, 
which  is  to  receive  them  and  carry  the  water  away  into  a 
ditch,  pond,  or  other  place  which  will  enab'e  it  to  run 
away.  Either  lay  down  in  the  furrows  3-lnch  drain  pipes, 
surrounding  them  with  a  little  rubble,  or  else  put  in 
4  Inches  of  coarse  rubble,  on  that  lay  pieces  of  turf  upeidc 
down,  then  fill  In  the  soil.  One  drain  running  along  one 
side  of  a  path,  with  a  small  iron  trap  here  and  there 
through  which  the  surface-water  can  pass  into  tho  drain, 
will  do  good.  If  you  do  as  thus  advised  you  should  have 
no  further  trouble. 

Bulbs  for  beds  (Co ng  Cross).— With  bulbs  and 
tuberous-rootel  things  you  may  get  quite  a  long  season 
of  bloom,  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  be  planting  many  of  the 
best  kinds,  Buch  as  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  many  others. 
September  is  a  good  lime  to  plant,  and  besides  those 
named  above  you  ebould  aleo  embrace  Sclllas.  Mutcaris, 
Snowdrops,  Anemones,  Fritlllariaa,  Lilies.  5Ionthretias, 
Gladioli.  Tigridias,  Galtonia,  English  and  Spanish  Irises, 
etc.  These,  with  some  species  of  Tulip,  would  carry  on  a 
long  season  of  bloom.  For  a  late  summer  display,  when 
the  lack  of  flowering  is  most  felt,  you  could  rely  on 
Tuberous  Begonias,  unless  your  beds  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  plant  Lilies  and  Gladioli  freely.  We  think  you  require 
the  he'p  of  a  hardy  bulb  specialist  to  arrange  the  groups 
for  you,  and  ns  you  can  do  hut  little  at  present,  you  have 
ample  time  to  make  your  plan*  for  the  future. 

Auriculas  In  window-box  (Jf.  M.  I’.).— It  Is 
very  likely  If  vou  planted  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  in 
the  same  soil  in  the  boxes  as  you  had  grown  eummer 
its  In  that  the  former  would  suffer.  They  should  have 
fresh,  good  soil.  But  so  far  as  the  Auriculas  are  con¬ 
cerned  you  need  not  trouble  about  them  if  they  were 
fairly  strong  plants  when  put  out,  as  it  ie  quite  natural 
for  them  to  lose  the  outer  or  older  leaves  in  the  winter. 
Then  In  the  spring  when  they  start  afresh  (hey  soon 
become  more  leafy  than  before.  Polyanthuses  sometimes 
do  the  same,  hut  they  should  not  generally  il  the  plants 
were  strong  when  put  out.  Do  not  give  any  manure- 
water.  Plants  in  a  box  outdoors  at  this  time  of  tho  year 
get  ample  moisture.  There  eeems  to  be  fear  that  you  are 
killing  yours  by  over-watering  them.  No  doubt  your  Fem 
is  all  right. 

Planting  perennials  (ff.  A'.).— Although  it  would 
have  been  best  to  have  done  all  hardy  flower  planting 
earlier,  yet  with  the  weather  so  open  and  the  ground  In 
such  excellent  condition,  planting  may  he  done  now  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  We  presume  when  you  refer  to 
Iceland  Poppies,  Delphiniums,  Pansies,  otc.,  that  you 
mean  good  strong  plants^  and  not  sowing  seeds.  Were  it 
your  intention  to  sow  seed,  then  leave  the  matter  till  May, 
os  that  will  be  soon  enough.  Iceland  Poppies  and  Pansies 
raised  from  seed  under  glass  in  boxes  or  pans  or  in  a 
frame,  then  transplanted,  will  bloom  well  In  the  summer 
and  autumn.  If  you  have  strong  plants  to  put  out  now 
these  will  bloom  in  May  and  June.  So  also  will  Delphi¬ 
niums,  hut  If  the  latter  be  raised  from  a  sewing  of  seed 
they  will  not  bloom  until  next  year.  8elect  for  Lilies  of 
the  Valiev  a  somewhat  shaded  position.  If  under  a  north 
wall  that  is  best,  hut  not  where  the  soil  is  eaten  up  with 
tree  roots  Lift  and  plant  more  thinly  at  onoe  on  deeply 
dug  and  woll  manured  soli. 

Trailing  Campanulas  (Didsbury).— To  ensure 
these  flowering  well  each  year,  a  free  growth  must  he 
made  and  old  plants  kept  thin  Young  plants  of  these 
often  produce  the  finest  blooms;  but  the  longer  trails 
usually  result  from  plants  nearly  two  rears  old.  You  may 
either  divide  your  plants  now  or  put  in  cuttings,  anil  by 
liberally  treating  these  and  planting  out  in  boxes  in  May, 
in  rich  soil,  obtain  good  results  the  flrst  year.  A  good 
mixture  of  soil  is  loam,  leaf  soil,  some  old  mortar  or 
charcoal,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand.  This,  with 
some  finely  sifted  manure  and  a  little  bone-meal,  will  give 
good  results.  By  cutting  down  each  year  you  obtain  a 
fresher  carpet  of  green,  but  you  forfeit  somewhat  of  tho 
length  in  trailing.  A  fruitful  source  of  small  blooms  is 
the  numerous  shoots  produced  from  the  hose  oi  the 
plants  There  are  no  better  trailing  Campanulas  than  C. 
isophylla  and  its  white  form,  while  C.  Ma\  I  Is  an  excel¬ 
lent  companion  in  the  coloured  forms.  C.  Birrelleri  is 
much  less  reliable  and  by  no  moans  generally  effective, 
yet  if  you  obtain  it  true  to  name  It  Is  a  really  fine  plant. 
Your  plants  of  C.  pyratnldalis  should  bloom  this  year,  and 
with  the  appearance  of  the  flower-spike  may  be  given 
some  liquid  manure 

Darden  frame  (ffiif-W).— You  should  have  eiven 
tho  size  of  your  frame,  when  we  could  have  advised  you 
definitely  as  to  materials  for  hot-bed.  If  a  single  light 
frame,  0  feet  by  I  feet,  you  will  require  three  good  loads 
of  long  stalile-dung,  droppings  and  all.  If  a  two-light 
frame  you  will  need  five  loads  of  »  e  manure,  or  four  if 
you  arc  fortunate  In  getting  very  good  measure.  With  tho 
manure  at  hand,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  fresh,  put  It 
in  aheap  and  turn  it  over  thrice  before  building  It  up  for 
frame  Carefully  water  down  any  dry  portions  when 
turning  the  dung,  anil  he  eure  this  is  well  seen  to  in  the 
second  and  third  turnings.  At  this  stage  the  heat  in  the 
manure  ia  fierce  and  rank,  and  quickly  dries  up  all  sur¬ 
rounding  moisture,  so  much  so  that  what  appeared  all 
right  before  may  lie  but  a  fusty  mass,  Incapable  of 
further  generating  heat,.  Throw  the  materials  well 
together  in  a  conical  heap,  and  mako  up  the  bed  three 
days  after  tho  last  turning.  The  lied  must  lie  18  Inches 
wider  and  longer  than  the  frame  on  nil  sides.  In  mnklng 
up  tho  bed  gently  firm  down  the  manure  and  keep  it  well 
to  shape.  If  you  require  the  frame  for  the  raising  of 
summer-flowering  things  for  bedding  only,  you  will  not 
need  to  start  licfore  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  frame  with 
much  less  heat  will  suffice.  The  durability  depends  on 
the  amount  of  manure  employed,  and  whethor  any  side 
linings  are  used  The  term  forcing  pit  is  used  to  denote 
a  sunk  house  well  heated. 

Recently-potted  Tea  Roses  tS.  »’.).— The  plants 
being  so  recently  potted,  you  must  not  attempt  to  force 
them  Into  growth.  Should  your  greenhouse  he  a  celd  one 
the  Roses  may  be  removed  to  the  structure  at  once,  hut  if 
heatef ,  keep  them  In  a  frame,  undor  a  hedge,  or  other 
fdittt-InxDupot  for  another  month.  About  the  first  week 
’^ft£4|Lyic  growths  should  be  pruned  to  wljtlji>^  • 


or  5  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  W.  A  Richardson  bi  lng 
a  climber  need  not  he  cut  hack  quite  so  hard.  The 
growths  of  these  outdoor-crown  plant*  are  sure  to  he 
rather  soft,  save  near  the  base,  and  if  you  retained  them 
their  full  length  they  would  not  blossom.  If  jou  had 
procured  a  few  plants  that  had  been  grown  all  summer  m 
small  pot*  these  would  have  given  you  far  better  result* 
the  first  season.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants  be 
sent  in  their  pots,  provided  they  have  the  ball  of  earth 
well  secured  from  breakage.  On  arrival  they  could  he 
easily  p’aced  in  pots  of  the  same  size.  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Sunset.  Sunrise,  anil  Mine,  lioste  are  excellent  kinds  to 
yield  coat  flowers,  but  Jules  Finger  and  Princess  Beat¬ 
rice  we  should  not-  select.  Mme.  Lambard  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  former,  and  Anna  Ollivier  on  tho 
latter. 

Pruning  recently-planted  Rosea  (M.  -V. 

Acton)  —The  kinds  you  name.  Climbing  Niphctos,  Climb- 
ing  Perle  des  .lurdina,  and  I/Idealc,  Bhould  be  cut  back  to 
within  about  12  inches  or  15  inches  of  the  ground.  Of 
course,  after  the  flrst  year  it  will  not  do  to  prune  all 
classes  alike.  For  instance,  the  above  kinds  which  make 
extraordinary  long  growths  in  a  single  season  will  need  to 
have  most  of  these  long  growths  retained,  merely  removing 
any  old,  decayed,  or  soft,  unripened  shoots. 

Rose  Marechal  Nlel  transplanted  from  a 

pot  (Cairf hrun). —The  three  branches  that  spring  from 
the  main  stem  and  which  are  now  breaking  out  into  new 

Cowth  bhould  produce  blossom  in  about  eight  weekB  or 
n  weeks  if  in  a  temperature  of  about  50  degs.  at  night. 
II  you  have  not  already  done  so,  the  extreme  ends  of  these 
three  growths  should  lie  cut  away,  and  as  much  light 
admitted  to  the  new  growth  as  you  are  able  to  afford.  The 
soil  should  lie  kept  moist,  but  not  too  much  so  ;  in  fact  ,  it 
is  better  to  err  a  little  on  the  dry  side  until  the  foliage  Is 
well  developed.  When  you  observe  the  tiny  flower  buds 
at  the  end  of  the  new  shoots  you  may  reduce  tome  of  tho 
la'ter  if  they  are  verv  numerous,  and  any  blind— i  e., 
flowerless— shoot*  should  lie  nibbed  off.  You  must  not  be 
in  a  hurry,  however,  to  do  th's  until  you  are  convinced 
that  they  will  not  blossom.  If  a  new  shoot  appears  to  bo 
breaking  away  extra  strong,  this  should  t>e  encouraged  for 
another  season.  When  flower-buds  are  about  the  size  cf 
small  marbles,  watering  twice  a  week  with  liquid-manure 
will  lie  helpful,  with  a  dusting  of  some  good  artificial 
manure  applied  to  the  soil  and  hoed  In.  Became  a num¬ 
ber  of  flower-bude  are  produced  upon  this  grand  Rose  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  should  be  suffered  to  develop. 
Many  fall  into  this  mistake.  It  is  similar  to  overcropping 
a  fruit-tree.  We  have  sren  fine  specimen  plants  of  Mart1- 
chal  Nlel  ruined  by  this  overcropping.  If  the  buds  are 
reduced  in  number,  not  only  are  those  remaining  strength¬ 
ened,  but  the  demands  upon  the  plant’s  vitality  are  not 
nearly  eo  severe. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Penning  Acacia  (A1.  G.  A  ).— We  should  certainly 
advise  y  ou  to  leave  your  Robiirias  as  they  are,  unless  there 
arc  any  shoots  which  appear  likely  to  draw  more  than 
their  share  of  nourishment,  and  thus  spoil  the  symmetrical 
character  of  the  specimen.  In  that  case  they  may  be 
shortened  back,  but  in  a  general  way  newly-planted  speci¬ 
mens  should  not  be  pruned  back  hard  the  flrst  season  after 
planting  unless  influenced  by  zonre  special  circumstances. 

Jasmlnum  nudlfiorum  (Kent).— The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  tho  Winter  Jessamine  (Jasminunt 
nudiflorttm),  and  It  can  readily  be  obtarned  from  moet 
nurseries.  A  little  well-decayed  manure  thoroughly  In¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  in  which  It  re  planted  will  he  art 
advantage,  hut  powerful  manures  must  be  avoided.  There 
iB  no  need  whatever  to  prune  it  unless  the  plant  ia  over¬ 
growing  Its  bounds,  for  the  production  of  flowers  is  not 
Increased  thereby,  but  rather  tho  reverse. 

Increasing  Vltls  lnconstans  (C.  W.  Newman). 
— The  email-leaved  Virginian  Creeper  (Vltis  lnconstans) 
may  be  propagated  in  different  ways.  Cuttings  can  be 
taken  now,  leaving  them  6  Inches  to  8  inches  long,  and 
dibbling  Into  a  border  out-of-doors.  The  border  must  l>o 
well  dug  and  trodden  pretty  firmly  before  putting  In  the 
cuttings  A  sheltered  spot  with  moderately  light  soil 
should,  if  possible,  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In  inserting 
the  cuttings,  bury  them  for  two  thirds  of  their  length  In 
the  soli,  as  by  so  doing  they  are  but  little  affected  by  dry, 
nutting  winds.  Water  when  necessary  during  the  summer. 
So  treated,  a  good  many  will  strike  root.  Another  way  is 
to  take  cuttings  of  tho  young  growing  shoots  in  the 
summer,  put  them  in  pots,  and  protect  by  glass  till 
rooted.  A  box  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  take  half-a- 
dozen  pot*  of  cutting*,  with  a  pane  of  glass  laid  over  It, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  for  propagating  when  no 
other  conveniences  are  at  hand.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  ordinary  potting  soil,  with  a  little  additional  sand. 
A  box  for  striking  cuttings,  as  above  recommended,  must 
he  stood  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  shaded  from  tho 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  third  method  ol  increasing  this 
Vitis,  and  a  good  way  where  but  a  limited  number  are 
needed,  is  to  layer  a  few  of  the  shoots  that  are  moet  con¬ 
veniently  situated  for  ths  purpose,  In  layering,  the  portion 
of  the  shoot  that  Is  handiest  should  be  hurled  about 
4  inches  bolow  the  soil,  and  held  In  position  by  a  peg.  Tho 
upper  part  of  the  shoot  that  is  beyond  the  buried  portion 
may  be  shortened  back  il  it  is  more  than  2  feet  long  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  that  part  of  the  stem  at  all  which 
is  below  ground  (as  is  practised  In  layering  Carnations), 
for  this  Vitis  will  produce  root*  without  that  being  done. 

FRUIT. 

American  Blackberries  (Mi"  r.  P)—  The 
varieties  of  American  Blackberries  grown  In  this  country, 
and  which  s-em  to  be  tho  best,  are  Wilson  Junr  , 
Kittatiny,  and  Lawton.  Even  these,  however,  do  not 
always  do  well  in  this  country  Nodoubt  the  very  best  of 
cultivated  Blackberries  is  the  Parsley-leaved  (Rul.ua 
laclnlatus),  which  is  now  almost  universally  grown  and 
does  well  everywhere.  Young  plants  of  all  those  named 
can  he  purchased  from  the  nurseries  at  from  tkl.  to  9.1. 
each  You  should  be  able  to  purchase  them  from  any 
good  nurseryman.  You  may  plant  now.  Have  the  ground 
deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  to  give  them  a  good 
etart.  They  like  a  warm,  eunny  position,  and  should  lie 
planted  tl  teet  apart  at  least. 

Jargonelle  Pear  falling  (Perplexed).  —  It  Is 
very  pcesihlii  that  the  failure  of  your  Jargonelle-tree*  to 
ftnltn  (heir  (rule*  arises  partially  from  the  had  condition 
<^f|t^ro^ipai^|jarjt|^  fr^cinnc^  pests.  You  would  do 
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well  10  op*' ii  a  trench  round  each  tree  4  lee t  from  the 
item.  Let  that  bo  -  feet  wide  and  as  deep,  bo  that  every 
root  found  can  be  cut  o9.  Fill  in  the  trench  with  fresh 
soil,  anil  then,  removing  the  top  (I  inches  of  the  soli  over 
the  roots,  (five  a  dressing  of  half-decayed  manure,  and 
replace  some  of  the  soil  over  that.  Then  next,  if  the  trees 
have  been  pruned  and  the  wood  burnt  (and  that  should  be 
done  first),  get  one  pound  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  of 
commercial  potash,  and  dissolve  In  boiling  water,  then  add 
K.  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  whilst  hot  syringe  the  trees 
gently.  That  will  kill  most  insect  life. 

Sheltering  Peach-tree  (E.  //.).— Protecting 

Peach-tree  when  in  bloom  in  the  spring  should  only  be 
retorted  to  when  the  weather  is  frosty  or  likely  to  be  so 
When  the  weather  Is  open,  the  more  exposed  the  better 
Too  much  covering  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  bloom, 
which  needs,  when  open,  all  the  light  it  can  get.  The  best 
material  is  called  tiffany.  This  is  of  soft  cottony  texture, 
and  like  close  netting ;  yet  whilst  catching  fallen  moisture 
and  frost,  does  not  so  much  obstruct  the  passage  of  light 
as  some  other  materials  do.  You  may  fix  It  ns  you  suggest 
with  rings  on  top  of  the  wall,  and' 2  feet  out  from  the 
bottom  to  iron  bars,  on  which  the  rings  would  run.  Thus 
you  could  pull  the  covering  off  early  m  the  morning,  and 
draw  it  on  again  in  the  evening.  A  long  roller  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  under  a  good  cover,  so  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  can  lie  drawn  up  In  the  morning,  is  also  good.  A  few 
long  stakes  should  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
2  feet  out  at  bottom  for  the  blind  to  run  over  and  keep  it 
from  the  tree. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers  In  house  I  Dublin).— To  enable  you 
to  do  Cucumber  plants  well  in  a  house  you  should  have  a 
temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  IK)  degs  at  night  and 
70  degs.  in  the  day.  The  Cucumber  plants  should  be 
planted  on  the  sunny  side  of  your  house,  and  be  either  in 
large  pots,  singly,  or  In  boxes  9  Inshea  wide,  20  Inches 
long,  and  8  Inches  deep,  filled  with  good  turfy  loam,  with 
which  is  mixed  a  little  old  decayed  manure  In  these 
boxes  put  out  two  plants  12  inches  apart,  or  you  can  make 
up  neat  mounds  of  soil  18  inches  broad  at  the  base  and 
I*  inches  deep,  putting  one  plant  on  to  each  one  When 
the  plants  are  as  high  as  the  first  wire  or  roof  trellis,  pinch 
the  tops  and  cause  them  to  break  Into  two  or  three  "hoots, 
and  train  those  up  the  wires.  You  will  have  to  cut  out 
harrer.  side  shoots  from  these,  and  preserve  those  which 
carry  fruits. 

Wire  worms  destroying  Carrots  (J.)  -Gas- 
lime  n  commonly  advised,  and  applied  to  land  infested  with 
wireworm,  but  it  must  be  put  on  early,  and  spread  over 
the  surface,  so  that  the  deleterious  gases  can  be  evaporated 
tiefore  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  comes  round  Carrots 
and  Potatoes  are  excellent  crops  to  clear  the  ground  of 
wlreworin,  as  they  burrow  into  the  roots,  and  can  thus 
be  dealt  with  on  their  removal.  It  is.  however,  a  destruc¬ 
tive  and  most  undesirable  pest,  and  everything  that  can 
be  employed  successfully  to  destroy  them  is  a  good 
investment,  lee  gas- 1 1  me  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
Inst  whiten  the  ground,  and  then  leave  it  for  a  while 
before  digging  into  the  soil.  It  has  been  sxid  that  Rape- 
dust  is  good  for  ridding  the  ground  of  wireworm*.  but  as 
we  have  not  tried  It  for  the  purpose  we  cannot  confi¬ 
dently  advise.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find  an  application  of 
gas-lime  effect  your  purpose,  and  driveaway  other  noxious 
insects  as  well  as  the  wireworms.  Procure  thin  and  apply 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  defer  sowing  your  Carrots 
until  April. 

Exhibition  Carrots  and  Parsnips  (/leader).— 
'V  hriv  the  soil  halt  been  clecpU  trenched  and  half-decayed 
manure  has  been  burled  low  down  to  encourage  the  tap 
rod*,  to  descend  direct,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  needful  to  make 
holes,  specially  filling  them  with  fine  soil,  to  secure  hand¬ 
some  roots  for  exhibition.  Whilst  every  grower  is,  of 
course,  at  liberty  to  use  all  his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
growing  such  samples,  yet  their  presentation  on  the  show 
table  is  somewhat  misleading  if  produc  d  under  such 
artificial  conditions  of  culture  as  making  of  special  holes 
for  them  in  the  ground  is,  and  not  representing  an 
average  crop.  But  you  may  have  a  somewhat  unkind  soil 
lhat  renders  such  form  of  treatment  needful.  .Make  such 
holes  with  a  bar  at  12  inches  apart  each  way  and  2  feel 
deep  Get  good  old  sifted  pot  soil  with  which  arc  mixed 
a  little  soot,  wood-ashes,  and  bone  meal,  of  the  latter  a 
pint  to  a  barrowload,  well  mixed,  and  fill  the  hol.-s  with 
that,  gently  pressing  It  down.  If  you  have  this  fine  soil 
too  much  enriched  with  manure,  tne  roots  may  ihrowout 
side  ones,  whereas  to  obtain  perfect,  clear,  tapering  show- 
roots  it  is  Important  that  these  be  dependent  for  their 
formation  on  the  vertical  or  deep-going  tap-root  for  the 
needful  nutriment.  Too  often,  however,  both  Parsnips 
and  Carrots  are  much  too  long.  Those  of  moderate 
length,  very  clean,  bright,  and  handsome,  with  broad  tops 
or  shoulders,  are  much  the  best.  The  finest  Carrot  is 
New  Intermediate,  and  the  best  Parsnip  Tender  and 
True. 


Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
tent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj  GaRDE.xi.va 
iLLtHTRATRD.  37,  Soul hampt on-street ,  Strand,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kiwis  of  fruits  or  Ames rs  J or  naming 
sh>  uld  be  sent  at  one  time. 

Names  of  plants.  -A.  K.—l,  Please  send  better 
(peclmen  ;  2,  Laurustinus  (Yiburnum  Tinua);  3,  llabro- 
thamnus  elegans;  4,  Pelargonium  sp  ,  please  send  in 
flower. - Maud  D.  Gordon  —Ficus  r*-pen*,  not  uncom¬ 
mon- - lleinw  It  Chops.  —Iris  reticulata. - Niphe- 

,os. — 1.  Phlebodium  aureum ;  2,  I.lbonia  floribunda  - 

L.  C  *f— Lonlcera  fragrantU.lma. - P.  B.  S.- Specimen 

insufficient  to  be  able  to  recognlso. 

Names  of  fruits.  -  E.  C.  -  Pear  Josephine  de 

Moline*,  a  December  to  January  Pear - J  E  l,  Criin- 

son  Queening  ;  2.  Probably  Rymer ;  3,  Not  reoognised  ; 

*-  t-alvdle  Blanche. - II.  A.  P.  Gardiner.— Apple  Scarlet 

P.annaln. 


SHOKT  REPLIES 

J.  />  /..-Please  say  whether  the  greenhouse  Is  heated 

°.r  on  heated,  and  we  will  oil  vise  you  what  to  grow. - 

,  '  ‘  idee  —The  leaves  sent  to  u*  look  as  if  the  plant  was 
dipr  at  the  root,  which  very  probably  is  the  case.  Give  it 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  let  us  know  if  any  change 

tikes  place. - /f.  I), — Yes,  you  can  grow  the  Plumbago 

as  you  suggest,  but  it  would  1*  far  b etta/Tf" 

Digitized  by 


plant  it  out  in  a  bord-r  You  will  find  if  very  difficult  to 

repot  it  when  such  is  necessary. - .Yero.— See  reply  in 

our  issue  of  Nov.  10, 1000,  p  48S.  Apply  a  top  dressing  of 
loam,  mixed  with  some  bone-meal,  to  the  borders  (Yine  and 
reach),  and  If  the  soil  is  dry,  which  you  can  soon  prove, 
water  at  once,  otherwise  the  buds  of  your  Peach-trees  mav 

<»■!- - .Vofrii  -  See  article  with  illustrations  in  issue  o'f 

Dec  16,  p  652,  and  also  reply  to  "G  B."  in  same  issue, 
p_  557. — —Anxious.— “  I -onion  Market  Gardens,"  from 

this  office,  post  free,  Is.  2d. - ,/.  II  —Not  at  all  unusual 

for  the  leaves  of  Hollies  to  fall  after  removal.  You  ought 
to  have  moved  them  later  in  the  season,  April  being  a  far 
better  month  They  will  no  doubt  recover.  Well  soak 
them  at  the  roots  and  mulch  with  rotten  manure  or  such 

hke.  - Bramah.  —  Try  Alfred  Colsmb  and  General 

Jacqueminot. - Boehampton.  Ut  It  flower,  and  then 

you  can  cut  it  down  If  you  do  so  now  you  will  have  no 

bloom. - Clarence.  King-Jonson.—See  article  with  II  us- 

tration  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  6,  of  the  present  year,  p.  691 

- Boehampton. — Holiday's  “  Villa  G  -rdening  "  will 

answer  your  purpose.  It  may  he  had  from  this  office, 

price  (Is.  0.1  ,  post  free. - Frank  llarrey  —  Your  plant  Is 

one  of  the  Meaembryanthemuma  You  have  evidently- 
kept  it  too  cold  and  wet.  It  is  quite  dead  and  will  not 

recover. - One  in  Trouble  -See  our  issue  of  October  27, 

11X10,  p.  450,  first  column. - Gb  ndronaeh.—See  reply  to 

“  11.  O.  U."  on  p.  005. 


Catalogues  received, — M.  M.  Vllmorin  et  Ole, 

Paris. — Catalogue  aj  Seeds  for  loot. - W.  Fromow  and 

Sonn,  Chinwick,  I/ondon,  W  — List  of  Garden  .Seeds  /or 

''fl. - Dobie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak-street,  Manchester’.— 

Pr.ce  List  of  Reliable  Seeds  for  1901.  — 1  J  Thooien, 
Haarlem,  Holland  —  Spring  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs 

and  J'lants  and  other  Floirer-roote  - Batanic  (J aniens, 

Belgrade.—  List  of  seeds  for  Exchange - Thompson  and 

Morgan,  Ipswich.—  Choice  ami  Rare  Seeds. 


the  hardy  plants 

Offered  below  are  grand  value;  but  space  will  not  permit  ur 
to  enlarge  on  their  mo,  Its.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Anemone  laponioo.  red.  white,  or  rose,  2s.  6d.  dor. 
ntauroa  montana  alba,  3s  aoi. 
ntauroa  montana  rubra,  3a  dor. 
clone  ba.rb.-ita,  -t'ong  plants.  2s  Od.  dos. 

Inula  ulandulosn.  splendid  yellow  flower  3s.  8d.  dos. 
Holianthue  multiflorus  maxlmus,  the  groat 

Perennial  Hunflow  r,  4l  dos. 

Hellanthus  multiflorus  Sollol  d'Or  (dbl),  4a  dor 
Papaver  nndlnaulo  L-eland  Popnlesl.  2a  dor. 
Double  Potontlllns  (mixed).  3s  dor 
Cnmonnulw  porslcllollo.  ll«ckhou*es  var .  4s.  dor 

12  Japanese  Iris  (Ka-iu pfen).  enormous  flowers,  very 
noble  and  beau'if ill,  U.  named,  6s  ;  mired,  3s.  6d. 

12  Sunflower  Miss  Molilah,  a  truly  magnificent 

-ingle  yellow  Sunflower.  2r 

}2  Yellow  Long-spur/  od  Columbines,  splendid,  3s. 
12  Or.cn  al  Popples.  One.  t  colours,  3a  Od. 

12  Giant  Simile  Sunflowers,  4a 
24  Canterbury  Bells,  npieudid  plants,  in  whit*,  rose. 

»'-d  blue,  rename  or  m  red.  la.  6<L 
12  Delphiniums,  double,  named,  distinct,  4a 
12  Dolplltnlums,  single,  named,  distinct,  4s. 

12  Asters,  perennial,  named,  distinct,  4s 

12  Gorman  Iris,  fine- named.  2a  Od. ;  finest,  3s.  Od. ; 

un&nl,  In.  9*L  liai  of  . 0*»  varieties. 

12  Iris  Florentine,  white,  awee- -area ted.  2*. 

12  Coroopsls  grand  tflora,  yel.,  splendid  for  cutting  3a 
12  Isarffc-floworins  Foxgloves,  whi.e,  Is  3d. .  loo.  8s 

12  ..  „  rose,  la  3d. ;  loo,  8s. 

12  ,.  _  „  ■  potted,  Is.  3d. ;  100, 8a 

lant  Sweet  Williams,  is. ;  100  7s.  Od. 


12  Gli 
Tr 


ollius.  including  floeat  <le*-p  orange,  5s. 

HARKNESS  &  SONS.  BEDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

( Sec  also  Bark  Page. ) 


£125®  Prizes 


DANIELS’  I  LLUSTIIATLD  CATALOGUE 

ISO  4to  pages,  liiti  illustrations,  post  freo  to 
intending  purchasers,  gives  full  particulars  of  these 
.most  successful  competitions,  os  well  as  full  lisis  of 
KVKItVini  Ml  l;i-.gl?IHi;i)  for  I  ho  GARDEN, 


amt  up  to-date  iustnictious  fur  cultivation. 

The  ItiO  PitlZKS  now  offered,  ranging  from 
£3  downward,  are  for  Vegetables  ami  Flowers 
easily  grown  by  Amateurs,  including  PEAS, 
BEANS,  POTATOES,  CABBAGES,  CARROTS, 
LEEKS,  ONIONS,  TOMATOES,  CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS,  ASTERS,  Ac. 

_ Prices  moderate.  Cash  Discount. 


DANIELSBROSLT-D 

Seed  Growers, N  0  R  W I C  H 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


Our  Collection  of  Ferns  Is  by  far  the  largest  In  the  Trade 
-onsisiing  of  1,400  diff  -rent  kinds  Stove,  Groeuhouae* 
Filmy,  (lardy  Exotlo.  aud  Bntian. 

Hardv  Fores.  We  offer  12  diffeieul  Kinds,  Sa. ;  25 
liffera.it  8s  od. ;  5  different,  2Ss  ;  100  iu  12  kinds,  20s  ;  100. 
in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100,  In  50  kinds,  45s. ;  100  ki  ds.  75s 
Stovo  and  GroonhoUHC  Ferns  an.l  SolaolnoUaa. 
12  different  kinds,  js. ;  25  kind  7s  6d. ;  5  kind.,  i7a  Od  ; 
too.  In  25  vara,  25s. ;  100,  in  50  vars.,  30s. ;  .00  vara  ,  60a 
Catalogue  free  on  application  "Ferns  and  Fern 
Culture,”  50  Illustrations,  doth.  Is  *L.  post  free 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  I  No  34),  170  Illustrations,  la,  post  (rae 

AL  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Nurseries.  Sale,  near  Manohoster. 


ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 

FOR 

GARDEN  &  GREENHOUSE, 

WITH  CONCISE  LISTS  OF 

HIGH-CLASS 

SEEDS  AND  PUNTS, 

1901, 

Should  bo  oonsultcd  by  all  Amateur  and 
Professional  Gardeners. 

GRATIS  AND  PQ3T  FREE. 


Grand  Exhibition  Varieties : 


Broad  Bean,  CHAMPION  LOfiCPOD 


pint  Hi. 


Celery 

Leek 

Onion 

Peas.. 

Peas.. 

Peas . . 

Tomato 

Tomato 

Tomato 


CHAMPION,  red,  white,  or  pink,  ea.  pkt  41 

CHAMPION . pkt.  6d.  *  la 

CHAMPION  EXHIBITION  ,  pkt.  61  A  1*. 
CHAMPION  l»t  EARLY  WRINKLED, pint  101 
CHAMPION  1st  EARLY  ROUND,  piutlOJ. 
CHAMPION  2nd  EARLY  .  ..  pint  104. 

CHAMPION  HARDY  WONDER,  pkt.  6d. a  la 
NEW  CHAMPION  ..  ..  pkt.  6d.  It  la 

K'.ONDYKE . pkt.6d.Al*. 


For  Full  DracniraoN  Skb  Catalogue,  Prrk. 

SWEET  PH  AS.-  60  BEST  VARIETIES,  each,  J  ox. 

2d. ;  1  at  3d. 

Londonderry,  31/1/01 :  “I  took  First  Prize  for  Sweet 
Pea*  from  your  seeds 

l.AMHottRNR  :  •'From  your  Champion  Seeds  I  took  17 
Prires  111  FIRSTS)  " 

Killucan  :  "  You 

I  know." 


four  Champion  Cucumber  Is  the  >>e*t  value 


GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  COMPY., 

LEVENSHULME, 


Near 

Manchester. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Everything  Strong,  True  t  •  Name.  Labelled,  and  Osrr.  Paid. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES -AH  oloan. 
strong,  ao  .  healthy  oiantv  Customers  are  sending 
Repeat  ord  ra.  VERY  FINE  PLANTS  of  Kxht- 
tlon  and  Cuttlnc  Varieties,  but  ibetr  la  els  list, 
♦a  Od.  (ier  doa 

Scud  at  once  for  Special  ROSO  List,  forwarded  free 

on  application.  ThousaBua  of  strung.  Doroua-rooted  plants 
to  aeloot  from. 

Onr  Selection,  5e.  Bd.  per  doa 
Customers  Selection  Os  ad.  ner  doa 
Tnrner'l  Crimson  Rambler;  AKlala, Yellow  Rambler; 
Euphroslno,  Pink  Ram  -ler;  Thalia,  Wblte  Rambler. 

9d  each  The  fim  strong  plan's  for  3s 
Climbing  Roses.  La  France.  Mail.  loose  Perrlere. 

Mrs.  Paul,  Glolre  de  Dijon,  MarecbaJ  NioL  Ac.,  la  Sd.  each; 
one  of  each  a  -ore.  fla. 

All  Carriage  Paid  for  rash  with  order. 

MOSS  BOSEb.— < choice  named  varieties,  3a fid.;  12,  in 
12  varleilei,  8*  Od. 

TEA  ROSES. 

Best  Possible  Soleotlon.  In  dwarf,  strong  planta, 

6  for  4s  6d  ;  12  fur  8. 

Extra  stronw  CUm bins.- W.  A.  Richardson,  la 

each.  Devonienrta,  Is.  each 

Doutzias  Braollls  and  Lomolool  (new),  large 

bushy  plants  fr  -ni  O-ln-  h  pot*,  9  .  per  do*.;  3  for  2s.  AL 
Hinsll  plants.  5  for  Is  C  1  .  12  fur  2s.  Al 

Spiraea  laponloa.  0  for  2a  Od  .  12  for  4a 
Dloly era  spoocaDllts.  3  for  la  31. 

_  Azalea  rnoills.  grand  plants,  40  to  60  buda, 3  for  2s.  9d. 

50  to  70  Inula,  3  for  3s.  5*1 

Azalea  indloo,  nice  strong  plants,  grandly  budded, 

3  for  3s.  8*1. 

Herbaooous  Pteonlos,  named  varieties,  grand  dumps, 
undivided,  6a.  8*.,  10a.  and  12s.  per  dozen. 

SINGLE  BtGONIAS. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  fi-ier  bulbs  of  the  above  than 
those  supplied  by  mo,  the  tloweni  of  which  are  from  4  to  5  in. 
across  They  can  be  supplied  In  separate  colours.  If  desired, 
of  scarlet,  orange,  white,  pink,  and  yellow.  Grand  tw-<->ear- 
old  bulbs,  6  fur  Is.  6d  :  2s  64.  per  do*  :  100  for  16s  larger 
bulbs,  6  for  1*  9*1. :  3a  psr  d  >*. ;  100  for  20*.  Exhibition 
bulbs,  6  for  2s  6*1.  ;  13  for  4a  Al. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

In  Ibe  above  fire  colours,  grand  iwu-y<ar-uld  bulbs,  6  for 
2*  6d  12  lor  4s.  Od 

GLOXINIA  EREOTA  GRAN Dl FLORA. 

Grand  two-year-old  nulta,  6  fur  Is  6i  ;  1*  for  2s  01.  Ex¬ 
hibition  bulbs.  0  for  2s.  6d. ;  12  fur  4*  Od. 

GLADIOLUS  (Finest  Quality). 

Leraolue's  Hvb  ids.  )2  tor  Is  3d  ;  50  for  3  .  6a  ;  00  for  6s. 
Gmndaveusis  Hybrids,  II  for  la  3d. ;  50  r.,r  3a.  6*1 ;  100  for  Gx 
llre>.*hloyen*ls,  the  well-known  scarlet  fluwer,  12  fur  •  3d.  ; 
50  for  3*  Od  ;  100  f  r  6a  The  Bride,  pure  a  hue,  60  for 
la  60. ;  100  fur  2s  6d. 

ROHE  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

2s.  6d.  Ordors  Carrlaso  Paid. 


JOHN  POTTS, 
Nurseries,  rainford,  Lancashire, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AT 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  1,145. — You  XXII. 


Founded  by  V  Roblnnm,  Author  of  “  The  English  Flower  Garden." 


FEBRUARY  16,  1901. 
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Alston  men  as,  etc.  ..  GTS 

A pploato.'ta,  grafting  ..  679 
Aspidists  lurida  (tho 
Parlour  Palm  . .  . .  66? 

Auriculas  from  seed, 

raising . C75 

1  'order,  a  shady  . .  675 
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VEGETABLES. 


KEEPING  VEGETABLES  DURING  THE 
WINTER. 

Parsi.ey.— Although  during  the  summer  anti 
early  autumn  this  is  very  common  in  our 
gardens  and  on  our  markets,  it  ia  generally 
very  scarce  during  the  winter.  The  beat,  and 
also  the  simplest,  plan  to  preserve  Parsley  is 
by  moans  of  straw- mats  put  over  the  beds  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  the  plants.  When 
Parsley  is  grown  for  winter  uso  it  is  best  tc 
devote  to  its  culture  a  border,  if  possible,  along 
a  south  wall,  so  that  when  the  frosty  weather 
is  expected,  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
some  straw  mats  may  be  put  over  it,  resting 
against  the  wall.  This  is  sufficient  to  insure 
growth  during  the  cold  weather.  Lights  may 
also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  tlioy 
are  not  bettor  though  more  costly,  as  the  shelter 
should  be  removed  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  certainly  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  whenever  it  is  either  mild  or  sunny,  ovon 
if  cold.  When  Parsley  is  planted  in  beds 
the  straw  mats  may  be  put  over  it  in  the  samo 
way,  using  sticks  for  supports  instead  of  the 
wall.  The  best  plants  for  preserving  against 
snow  and  frost  are  those  which  come  from  sum¬ 
mer  sowings.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
when  gathering  Parsley  in  the  winter  to  pick 
only  the  large,  old  leaves,  for  although  it  grows 
freely  enough,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
growth  completely  Btops  when  the  young  leaves 
m  the  centre  of  the  plants  are  repeatedly 
picked. 

(J  freed  Endive  and  Batavian  Endive.— 
These  vegetables  can  easily  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  They  require  very  little  attention 
and  are  of  great  value  when  other  salads  are 
scarce.  When  the  first  frosts  have  passed  over 
these  vegetables  tlioy  are  covered  over  either 
with  straw  mats  or  with  lights.  The  most 
forward  among  them  are  then  tied  up  so  as  to 
favour  their  blanching,  for  which  a  period  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  may  he  allowod. 
With  the  help  of  a  garden-trowel  the  most 
backward  plants  are  carofully  lifted  with  a  ball 
of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
vegetable  storing- place,  which  is  a  glass-covered 
shed,  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Npocial  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
plants,  which  should  be  relieved  of  all  their  old 
long  leaves  and  above  all  of  any  of  them  allow¬ 
ing  signs  of  decay.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  plants  should  not  lie 
placed  so  close  to  each  othor  as  to  touch 
one  another.  These  are  only  tied  for 
blanching  as  they  are  required,  allowing 
about  fifteen  days  from  the  tirao  they  are  tied 
until  they  are  fit  for  use.  These  plants,  until 
they  are  tied,  require  watering  occasionally; 
for  that,  one  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
avoid  wetting  the  plants  at  any  time.  In  that 
condition  they  grow  slowly,  it  is  true,  hut  the 
vitality  is  sufficient,  in  some  intances,  (yTaHo 
the  hearts  to  blanch  wijtflqtt^ey^  reqilri 
be  tied.  This  happens  os|>ecially  aurin; 


longed  spell  of  hard  frost,  when  the  store 
remains  covered  with  straw,  or  with  mats,  for 
an  unusually  long  time.  These  plants  are 
readily  affected  by  any  excess  of  moisture : 
they  must  therefore  be  frequently  lookod  over 
and  cleaned  of  any  leaves  showing  any  signs  of 
decay,  and  given  all  the  air  and  ventilation 
possible.  It  is  necessary,  when  Parsley,  Salads, 
or  Sorrell  growing  against  a  wall  are  protected 
by  straw  mats,  to  see  ,that  these  shelters  are 
well  and  safely  fixed  with  sticks  across  anil 
well  above  the  plants,  to  prevent  any  disaster 
at  any  time,  and  especially  that  which  may  he 
caused  by  a  weight  of  snow  pressing  on  them 
when  frozen.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for 
preserving  are  Moss  Curled  Endive,  Large 
Green  Curled  Endive,  Batavian  Endive,  and 
White  Batavian  Endive. 

Cf.i.erv. — This  keeps  longer  when  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  dry  atmosphere,  as  it  must  be  used 
soon  after  it  is  sufficiently  blanched.  A  good 
plan  to  have  Celery  througli  the  winter  is  to 
take  plants  up  with  some  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  tako  off'  the  outer  leaves  which  are  more 
or  less  discoloured,  and  plant  them  in  sand  in 
shallow  boxes  which  should  be  placed  in  a  dr}’, 
cool  shed,  earthing  up  a  certain  quantity  in 
succession,  ncconfing  to  the  rcuuiroments. 
Those  may  also  bo  blanchod  by  long  litter  being 
used  instead  of  soil,  and  wrapped  round  the 
plants  to  be  blanched.  A  fortnight  is  generally 
sufficient  to  get  them  ready  for  use,  espec’ally 
if  tho  plants  have  been  carefully,  but  not  too 
closely,  tied  up  before  putting  the  litter  among 
them. 

Ci.ose- hearted  Cabbages — Hard  or  close- 
hearted  ( 'abbages  are  much  sought  after  during 
the  winter  ;  none  of  these  will  bear  severe 
frosts,  although  Savoys  are  really  improved  by 
a  little  frost  in  the  early  autumn,  but  hard 
frosts  soon  spoil  them,  or,  at  least,  depreciate 
greatly  their  commercial  value.  Hence  the 
great  advantage  of  taking  up  in  November  those 
of  tho  plants  providod  with  good  heads  and 
planting  them  not  too  close  to  one  another  in 
a  bonier  at  the  baso  of  a  north  wall.  The 

filants  Bhould  be  buried  in  the  soil  so  that  the 
ower  part  of  tho  hard  head  or  heart  should  bo 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  They  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  in  rowB,  and  havo  their  heads  inclinod  or 
leaning  towanls  the  north.  When  either  snow 
or  hard  frosts  are  expected,  the  whole  of  the 
bed  or  bonier  should  he  covered  with  a  good 
bed  of  straw  or  litter,  which  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  weathor  turns  mild  again.  ( 'ab¬ 
bages  may  also  with  advantage  be  stored  in  any 
sheds,  especially  whon  these  are  well  ventilated, 
as  under  such  conditions  they  loso  but  very  few 
of  their  outer  leaves,  anil  tho  heads  or  hearts 
remain  quite  hard  and  retain  a  very  good 
flavour.  When  the  frost  is  particularly  hnnl 
or  of  long  duration,  it  is  well  to  cover  with 
straw  or  litter  tho  Cabbages  which  are  kept 
under  a  shod,  and  to  close  the  ventilators  until 
tho  weather  beoomes  mild  again.  But  whether 
they  are  preserved  under  a  shed  or  against  the 
wall,  one  of  tho  principal  conditions  is  to 
preventlthe  rain  penetrating  into  the  ground 
»'  4$d|*(y>the  Cabbages  which  are  to  fie  kept 
at  leSktTifltil  February. 


CAfti.iEUiWKRs  and  Broocom.— The  success 
in  the  preservation  of  these  depends  greatly  on 
their  preparation,  as  it  is  most  important  that 
they  should  be  stored  before  they  have  been 
affected  by  frost.  In  November,  or  sooner,  the 
plants  which  are  intended  for  preservation  must 
be  taken  up  with  a  little  soil  to  the  roots. 
After  cutting  off  tho  outer  leaveR,  but  carefully 
keeping  those  which  surround  the  hoad  or 
flower,  they  mint  bo  planted  in  shallow  boxes 
and  put  in  a  shed  or  vegetable  storing-place, 
taking  care  that  they  are  not  jammed  close 
together,  so  that  the  air  can  freely  pass  among 
them.  To  keep  the  heads  or  flowers  white  it  is 
advisable  to  place  one  or  two  leaves  over  them. 
The  heads  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  may 
also  bo  preserved  by  cutting  them  before  they 
have  been  frozen,  with  a  fow  green  leaves  round 
them,  and  hanging  them  head  downwards  in  a 
shod  or  a  cellar.  Under  such  treatment  they 
loso  a  little  of  their  weight  and  freshness, 
which  they  regain  if,  a  few  hours  before  they 
arc  wanted,  the  stump  ia  cut  afresh  and  they 
are  put  in  cold  water. 

Cardoon. — This  excellent  vegetable,  which 
is  neither  known  nor  appreciated  so  extensively 
as  it  deserves,  does  not  keep  long  when  once  it 
is  blanched  and  fit  for  me.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  prepare  it  only  as  required. 
Before  the  hard  frosts  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
which  much  resemble  those  of  a  Globe  Arti- 
choko,  but  of  a  spiny  nature,  are  tied  fairly 
close  all  round.  Tho  plants  are  then  taken  up 
with  a  good  ball  attached  and  put  into  a  shed  or 
into  a  dry  cellar.  There  they  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time  if  now  and  then  the 
docaying  leavos  are  carefully  cut  off,  and  by 
wrapping  the  plants,  as  required,  with  straw  to 
finish  blanching,  they  may  be  had  in  succession 
until  the  end  of  February  or  even  the  middle  of 
March.  One  plant  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 
good  dish,  and  the  mode  of  cooking  is  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  Asparagus  or  for  Seakale. 
t-ardoons  are  usually  served  with  a  white 
sauce 

Leeks.— These  must  bo  pulled  up  from  the 
open  ground  in  November  at  tho  latest,  and 
after  having  the  extremity  of  their  leaves  care¬ 
fully  trimmed,  planted  close  together  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  are  then  put  either  into  a  shed  or 
a  dry  cellar.  They  should  lie  covered  with 
:$  inches  or  4  inches  of  long  litter,  which  from 
time  to  time  should  bo  removed  to  prevent 
decay.  The  same  treatment  may  also  lie  applied 
with  success  to  Salsify  and  Scorzoner*. 

Onions,  Gari.ic,  and  Shai.i.ots. — The  varie¬ 
ties  of  Onion  which  keep  best  and  longest  are 
those  which  ripen  in  tho  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  which,  through  the  action  of  tho  air  and  of 
the  sun  while  remaining  on  the  ground  for 
several  days,  are  perfectly  dry  and  hardened. 
They  should  be  eloanod,  but  spooial  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  intact  tho  outer  skin,  which 
alono  can  ensure  their  good  preservation.  They 
may  then  he  laid  on  tho  floor  of  a  dry  room  nr 
shed,  or  again,  for  want  of  proper  space,  in 
crates  or  open  woven  baskets,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
plttch  Vir)ws  |t(ijx$wnperature  is  not  allowed  to 
get  lielo  wff  dogs,  or  A  clegs,  of  frost.  In  certain 
roWMituss  fcmoaLwlfl'pyje>v6fllby  being  tied  up 
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into  ropes  which  are  hung  up  in  a  shed  or  a  dry 
room  ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they 
nli  odd  be  thoroughly  dry,  ami  that  the  outer 
nk 01  should  remain  intact.  Garlic  and  Shallots, 
subjected  to  the  same  process  as  the  Onions, 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  They 
should  receive  the  same  attention,  but  must  be 
kept  in  a  place  where  frost  is  never  allowed  to 
penetrate. 

Gistavf.  Henze,  in  Item?  HortiroU. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 
Cucumbers  In  pit.— My  employer  hw  had  Cucum- 

I'T  pit  filled  up  with  road  sweeping  Will  Cucumbers 
prow  and  do  well  in  it  1  He  does  not  intend  to  o  ld  any¬ 
thing  more.  It  will  get  warmtd  from  pipes  — Crcrsirs. 

I  You  ought  to  have  filled  up  ths  bed  with  manure  and 
Paves,  and  then  plant  the  Cucumbers  on  mounds  of  good 
loamy  soil,  adding  thereto  as  the  roots  comt  through  some 
iic)i  material  containing  loam  and  bone-meal  ] 

Early  Potatoes.  —Seed  tubers  of  early 
sorts  of  Potatoes  should  now  hive  attention. 
They  should  be  placed  ou  their  ends  close 
together  in  a  shallow  box,  and  stood  in  a  light, 
airy  place — a  greenhouse,  for  instance — troin 
which  frost  can  bo  excluded.  Stout  sprouts 
will  then  form,  and  they  will  be  in  capital  con¬ 
dition  for  planting  in  March.  There  are  now 
many  good  early  varieties,  the  following  being 
among  the  best :  Ringleader,  Early  Racehorse 
English  Beautv.  new,  a  cross  between  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  Myatt'o  Asbleaf.  It  has  a  very 
dwarf  top  and  conies  to  maturity  in  a  very  short 
time.  Sharpe's  Victor,  Mona's  Pride,  and 
Yoitch’s  Ashleaf  are  also  early.  Mona's  Pride, 
Victor,  and  Ringleader  are  excellent  frame 
vaiieties. — J.  L.  N. 

The  Truffle.— In  a  recent  issue  there  was  a 
short  article  on  the  Truffle,  which  the  writer 
junly  remarks  is  rare  and  difficult  to  find,  even 
when  present.  I  should  liku  to  mention  the 
first  cousin  of  the  Truffle,  Tuber  cilurium,  and 
an  excellent  substitute  for  it.  I  have  often 
found  it  in  dry  banks  in  woods,  a  bit  showing, 
but  chiefly  underground.  It  varies  in  size  from 
nil  Acorn  to  an  egg,  has  no  stalk,  is  a  hard, 
solid  substance,  with  a  rind  like  dirty  white 
kid,  solid  and  black,  with  white  lines  insido. 
It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  meat  stews,  pud¬ 
dings,  pies,  soups,  simply  requiring  (taring  and 
slicing  thinly.  Moreover,  it  will  keep  perfectly 
good  and  tresh  for  a  year  and  more  by  rubbing 
the  tubers  with  salt  and  immersing  them  in 
strong,  cold  brine.  The  fungus  does  not  require 
dogs  or  pigs  to  discover  it,  but  simply  a  pair  of 
observant  eyes.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger, 
for  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil  or  climate.  I  have  found 
quantities  in  the  cold  clays  in  the  Midlands  and 
the  warm,  dry  limestone  soil  of  S.  Devon. — A. 
Green,  Paignton,  .S'.  Devon. 

Diseased  Seakale  (J.  Jl )  -It  seems 
evident  tha  your  .Seakale  roots  suffer  from  an 
attack  of  fungus,  and  as  you  say  they  do  very 
well  the  first  year  you  should  adopt  the  annual 
treatment,  lifting  the  roots  each  winter,  trim¬ 
ming  off  the  side  shoots,  and  Using  them  as  root 
cuttings  to  make  a  new  stock  for  the  lollowing 
year,  forcing  or  blanching  the  trimmed  roots 
and  then  throwing  them  away.  That  is  now 
the  ordinary  course  of  culture,  and  as  the  roots 
never  remain  two  years  in  the  ground  they  do 
not  suffer  from  disea-e.  The  roots  with  crowns, 
when  trimmed,  should  be  laid  in  thickly'  in  the 
ground,  just  covering  the  crowns,  and  from 
there  they  may  be  lifted  and  put  into  a  dark, 
warm  place  to  force  or  blanch  the  new  growth 
as  neeuec}.  Not  only  does  this  plan  spread  the 
blanched  material  for  catting  over  a  long  season, 
but  a  big  lot  of  roots  can  be  grown  each  year 
in  a  very  small  space.  It  is  needful  with  this 
method  to  trench  and  well  manure  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground  for  the  new  planting.  Root  cuttings 
should  be  about  j  inches  long  and  of  fair  size, 
the  top  or  crown  ends  being  cut  across  level,  and 
the  bottom  ones  cut  slantingly.  Tney  should 
lie  planted  in  rows  '20  inches  apart,  each  root 
l>eing  10  inches  apart,  in  the  rows.  Once 
breadth  is  planted  the  after  cultivation 
simple.  March  or  early  in  Aptil  is  a  good  time 
for  planting.  Let  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  bo 
just  bui  ied.  If  you  prefer  to  plant  permanently 
you  should  dress  with  fresh  slacked  lime  so  soon 
ns  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  are  cleared  off,  and 
.1^ tin  just  before  covering  up  tWf I^-omuis  to 

i.  inch  them.  Digitized  6y  VjO  * 


should,  in  your  Yorkshire  locality,  run  due 
north  and  south  ;  against  these  trellises  plant 
the  canee  in  single  rows  12  inches  apart,  the 
lines  or  rows  being  4  feet  apart.  Then,  in  all 
these  cases,  cut  down  the  canes  to  within 
,  6  inches  of  the  ground,  thus  sacrificing  all  hope 
of  getting  fruit  the  first  year  in  order  that  the 
I  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them.  Do  they  require  much  canes  may  create  new  suckers  or  canes  tor  the 
beat  '  Any  hints  as  to  treatment  will  be  most  acceptable,  following  year.  Once  well  established,  they  go 
— A  P'  on  growing  and  fruiting  for  many  years.  Such 


FRUIT. 


THE  PERSIMMON. 

Can  you  kindly  tell  me  what  a  "Persimmon''  is?  I 
bought  some  of  the  yellow  fruit  just  before  Christmas,  and 


[There  are  two  varieties  of  Persimmon  — Dios- 
pjrus  Kaki,  the  Japanese  Date  Plum,  and  the 
other,  D  virginiana,  a  native  of  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  of  D.  Kaki  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  Tomato,  more  especially  a 
round,  smooth  variety.  The  flesh  resembles 
that  of  an  Apricot,  the  colour  also  being  similar 
The  fruit  when  quite  ripe  is  delicious,  and  the 
flavour  is  richest  when  the  fruit  is  just  becoming 
over-ripe.  It  can  be  grown  in  an  orchard-house 
with  the  ordinary  inmates.  The  other,  D.  vir¬ 
giniana,  has  truits  each  an  inch  or  more  in  dia¬ 
meter,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  jellowish-orange 
colour,  very  astringent  even  when  quite  ripe  : 
but  when  bletted  by  the  action  of  frost  it 
becomes  eatable.  In  the  month  of  March  you 
should  separate  your  seedlings,  potting  singly, 
and  keeping  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
they  may  be  stood  on  the  greenhouse  stage.  If 


varieties  as  Northumberland  Fillbaiket,  Norwich 
Wonder,  and  Superlative  should  suit  you. 

Planting  a  vinery.— I  have  a  house  I  intend 
planting  with  Vines.  Win  you  please  tell  me  how  lon0- 1 
will  have  to  wait  for  fruit?  What  kind  of  canes  would  you 
advise  me  to  buy  ?  What  distance  apart  will  1  plant  them 
I  should  like  to  have  fruit  as  soon  as  posrible.  What  is 
the  test  time  to  plant  and  best  method  of  pruning  f 
Aspect  of  vinery  facing  east.— Drainage.* 

[It  will  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 
growth  your  Vines  make  as  to  the  length  oi 
time  it  requires  for  fruit-bearing.  If  you  obtain 
strong  planting  canes — and  these  you  can  get 
from  any  good  nurseryman — and  your  soil  of 
which  your  border  is  composed  is  of  a  suitable 
kind,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  couple  of 
bunches  from  each  Vine  in  the  second  year,  aod 
a  fuller  crop  the  following  season.  If  yonr 
Vines  do  not  grow  strongly  then  you  must  fruit 
them  lightly  until  they  have  acquired  strength. 


you  have  an  orchard-house  this  would  answer  They  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart  to  allow  of 
well  for  them  during  the  summer,  watching  that  room  for  lateral  growth.  Early  in  March  would 
they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  feed-  be  a  very  goo  1  time  to  plant,  or  just  before  they 
ing  them  as  you  would  fruit-trees  in  pots.  The  begin  to  burs’  their  buds.  Do  not  prune  them 

then,  or  they  will  bleed — that  is 
to  say,  sap  will  issue  from  the 
wound  made  by  cutting  them 
which  you  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  check,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  your  Vines  would  be 
weakened  by  this  loss  of  life  sap. 
You  can  remove  the  buds  when 
they  have  broken  only  slightly 
into  leaf  back  to  18  inches  or 
2  feet  from  their  base,  and  train 
up  one  shoot  only,  which  will 
form  your  future  fruiting  rod. 
Do  not  remove  the  buds  below 
this,  but  Bimply  pinch  the  point 
out  of  each  shoot  when  they  have 
made  two  leaves,  allowing  the 
selected  one  to  proceed  unstopped 
for  a  length  of  about  0  feet  If 
the  Vines  grow  satisfactorily 
growths  will  issue  from  the  end 
which  must  be  pinched  occasion¬ 
ally.  There  will  be  but  little 
pruning  necessary  the  first  year, 
pinching  the  shoots  as  they 
appear  in  summer  back  to  one  or 
two  leaves  and  shortening  the 
leader  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
in  autumn  to  a  dormant  bod, 
which  may  be  about  0  inches. 
In  planting  out  the  canes,  lint 
soak  the  roots  in  water  so  that 
they  can  be  disentangled  easily,  and  spread  them 
out  evenly  and  cover  with  soil  about  4  inches 
deep.  Make  the  border  firm,  and  should  the 
weather  become  dry,  examine  the  soil  occasion¬ 
ally  to  see  if  water  is  necessary.  To  prevent 
rapid  evaporation  apply  to  the  surface  some 
short  manure,  which  may  be  either  fresh  or  half- 
decayed.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
fruit  them,  there  is  often  gain  in  waiting.  Moat 


The  Japanese  Persimmon^Diospyrus  Kaki). 


illustration  we  give  shows  the  fruit  of  the  I 
J  ipauese  Persimmon,  which  bears  annually  in 
the  succulent  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.]  _ 


Planting  Raspberry-canes  (AM, a). 

— If  you  wish  to  obtain  fruit  from  Raspberry- 
canes  planted  now,  you  will  have  to  obtain  fairly 

strong  and  well-rooted  ones.  They  should  be  - ,  „  ... 

from  o  feet  to  6  feet  in  height  at  least,  so  that  nurserymen  oiler  what  are  .ailed  fruiting  and 
when  the  tops  are  cut  off  they  stand  up  some  planting  canes,  the  first-named  are  usually 
31  feet  to  4  feet.  The  soil  should,  before  it  is  intended  for  fruiting  in  pots,  and  are  specially 
planted,  be  deeply  worked  by  trenching,  well  grown  for  that  purpose,  the  others  are  smaller, 
breaking  up  the  bottom  soil,  leaving  it  there  and  I  and  adapted  for  permanent  planting,  and  are 
adding  to  it  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  also  much  less  costly.  Black  Hambro ,  Fosters 
forking  in  some  on  the  surface  before  planting  Seedling,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Alicante,  and 
is  done.  After  doing  this  and  getting  fruit  Groe  Colm  an  are  all  good.  Madresneld  Court 
next  summer,  you  will  find  that  you  have  few,  is  a  good  summer  Muscat,  but  very  liable  to 
perhaps,  no  suckers  breaking  up  to  make  fruit-  splitting,  and  thus  not  recommended  for  an 
fog  canes  for  the  following  year.  You  will  then  outside  border.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  not 
be  no  better  off.  The  proper  course  to  take  in  suited  ;  it  should  have  a  house  to  itself,  and 
all  cases  in  making  a  new  breadth  of  Rasp-  receive  special  treatment.  Buokland  Sweety 
berries  is  to  obtain  less  strong  but  better  water  is  a  handsome  white  summer  variety,  and 


Lady  Hutt  and  White  Tokay  are  other  later 
kinds.  If  you  need  variety  these  will  all  do  in 
the  same  house,  but  the  three  most  useful  kinds 
are  Black  Hambro',  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Alicante.] 

FlgS  In  pots  — It  is  doubtful  if  any  fruit 
is  more  wholesome  than  Green  Figs,  and  I  was 

_  _ _ t _ r_  _  pleased  to  read  the  notes  from  J.  Hudson  at 

by  stout  uprights  driven  into  the  ground  page  574,  and  hope  they  may  induce  many 
rvals  of  10  feet.  These  rulture’  “e,ng  th“ 


rooted  sucktrs  or  canes,  such  as  are  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height.  Plant  these  either  angled 
in  blocks  of  three  suckers,  in  rows  4  feet  apart, 
and  21>  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  so  that  with  a 
stout  stake  fixed  in  the  centre  of  each  block  of 
canes  ample  support  is  provided,  or  else  make 
stout  wire  trellises,  having  three  wires  to  each, 
fixed  to  strong  posts  at  either  end,  and  kept  in 
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instructions  given  by  J.  H.  place  ite  culture 
within  the  limits  of  most  people  that  have  a 
garden.  Added  to  this,  the  illustrations  are  so 
faithfully  given  that  anyone  can  see  how  fertile 
these  small  plants  are.  I  saw  about  the  middle 
of  November  some  of  these  small  plants  growing 
under  Mr.  Hudson's  care,  and  they  astonished 
me  with  the  large  fruit  and  tine  crop. — 
J.  Crook. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


PROPAGATING  HARDY  SHRUBS  FROM 

CUTTINGS. 

A  great  many  hardy  shrubs,  paiticularly 
deciduous  ones,  can  be  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  duiing  the  winter  months,  and 
inserted  in  a  sheltered  border  in  the  open 
ground.  Good,  clean  shoots  of  moderately  firm 
wood  make  the  best  cuttings.  These  should  be 
left  at  ft  length  of  12  inches  to  I.i  inches,  three- 
parts  of  which  must  be  buried  in  the  toil.  The 
best  place  for  such  cuttings  is  a  spot  partially 
sheltered,  both  from  the  harsh,  cutting  winds 
of  March  and  the  blight  sunshine  e  f  the  dimmer, 
and  where  the  soil  is  moderately  light,  yet  not 
liable  to  be  parched  up  at  any  time.  The  cut¬ 
tings  may,  if  wished,  be  put  in  with  a  dibber, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  inserting  th<  m 
is  as  follows  :  First  stretch  a  line  in  the  dirtc- 
tion  that  the  rows  of  cuttings  are  to  tale. 
Then  insert  a  spade  close  to  the  line  and  draw 
the  soil  towards  you,  thus  leaving  a  narrow 
trench,  one  side  of  which  is  firm  and  upright 
Against  this  the  cuttings  should  be  placed  fr<  m 
2  inches  to  3  inches  apart,  taking  care  that  the 
base  of  the  cutting  rests  on  the  soil  at  Ihe 
bottom  of  the  trench.  After  this,  return  to  its 
original  position  the  soil  that  has  betn 
removed,  and  tread  firmly.  This  last  is  very 
necessary,  as  if  put  in  at  all  loosely  man"' 
cuttings  will  perish.  About  1  f  lot  is  a  good 
space  to  leave  between  the  rows  of  cut¬ 
tings,  as  thero  is  then  ample  room  to 
use  a  hoo  when  woeds  are  troublesome.  Cuttings 
put  in  now  will,  in  most  cases,  root  during  tin 
coming  summer,  and  are  fit  to  be  transplanted 
in  the  following  autumn  or  winter.  Of  count 
a  certain  number  are  sure  to  perish,  but  as  s 
great  many  can  be  put  into  a  small  space,  th  s 
is  of  but  little  moment.  Many  different  shrubi 
can  be  increased  in  this  way,  particularly  Privet, 
Laurel,  Weigela,  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange, 
Golden  Elder,  Pyrus  Maulci,  Lilac,  Deutzis. 
Berberis,  Ivy,  Forsythia,  and  Aucuba,  while  of 
many  others,  though  not  so  sure  as  the  above,  a 
fair  percentage  of  cuttings  can  be  struck.  An 
ordinary  gardtn-frame  is  ihe  best  place  for 
more  delicate  kinds,  particularly  evergreen* 
such  as  Sweet  Ray,  Vert  ni  as,  Euonymus  of 
sorts,  the  moro  delicate  kinds  of  Ivy,  the 
choicer  Aucubas,  and  so  on.  These  may  eithtr 
be  put  in  a  border  and  eovered  by  the  frame,  cr 
inserted  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  frame  after¬ 
wards.  Where  small  quantities  of  many  sub¬ 
jects  are  put  in,  this  last  is  the  best,  as  some 
things  take  much  longer  to  root  than  otherp. 
When  in  pots,  too,  cuttings  5  inches  to  0  inches 
in  length  are  quite  long  enough.  Pots  .1  inches 
in  diameter  are  most  convenient  for  the  cuttings, 
and  to  get  them  ready  they  should  have  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  flower-pot  in  the  bottom,  and 
be  then  filled  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  rim 
with  a  compost  formed  of  two  parts  of  loam 
to  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  sand, 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  pressed 
down  firmly.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  the 
most  important  item  is  to  see  that  the  base  of 
the  cutting  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
made  by  the  dibber,  as  if  a  cavity  is  left  at  the 
base  failure  is  almost  certain.  When  cuttings 
are  placed  in  frames  they  must  of  course  be 
watered  when  necessary.  Another  method  of 
increasing  many  shrubs,  particularly  those  that 
push  up  shoots  from  the  base,  is  to  plant  them 
rather  deeply,  when  these  branches  will  form 
roots  of  their  own  from  the  buried  base,  when 
the  shrub  may,  during  tho  dormant  season,  bo 
lifted  and  divided  as  a  herbaceous  subject  is. 
This  may  be  successfully  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  Spiralis,  Deutzias,  Philadelphus,  Berberis, 
Lilacs,  and  others.  In  dividing  established 
shrubs,  those  branches  with  but  a  email, 
of  roots  should  be  set  om  one_side  and, 
where  they  can  receivo'iittention  ciii  th 
recovered  from  the  check  of  removal. 


ROOM  AND  WINDOW. 

MAGNOLIA  FLOWERS  IN  A  VASE. 
TtlK  value  of  the  larger-flowered  Magnolias, 
simply  arranged  with  their  own  foliage,  is  now 
generally  understood,  and  none  who  have  put 
the  knowledge  of  it  into  practice  will  go  back  to 
the  short  stalked  muddle  that  used  to  prevail 
)  ears  ago.  In  the  cutting  of  flowers  for  decora¬ 
tion  the  tendency  is  to  cut  them  with  short 
stems.  If  flowers  have  long  and  graceful  stalks, 
such  ought  always  to  be  cut  full  length.  The 
blooms  should  be  arranged,  if  possible,  with 
their  own  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  vases 
should  not  be  crammed  too  full.  In  a  small 
room  the  scent  of  the  Magnolia  blooms  might  bo 
found  overpowering,  but  their  majestic  beauty, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  cannot  be  denied. 

Aspidistra  lurida  (the  Parlour  Palm).— 
This  is  one  of  the  beet  of  room  plants,  flourish¬ 
ing  under  conditions  which  would  kill  most 
other  plants,  evtn  standing  a  certain  amount  of 
gas  in  the  air.  It  needs,  however,  constant 
care  to  keep  its  broad  leaves  clean  when  grown 


R0SO8. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  of  climbing  Roses  planted  In 
November  and  January  last.— Relerrinjt  io  th  • 

interesting  replies  to  this  question,  answered  on  paces  <>'• 

|  and  CM,  for  weeks  ending  January  19th  and  February  Jnd 
|  respectively,  I  should  tie  glad  to  know  it  th»  ad  *  Ice  a* 
i  regards  the  hard  cutting  back  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
1  in  the  above  queries  would  also  apply  to  Crimson  Rambler  1 
i  Two  strong  plants  of  this  were  put  in  last  November  to 
cover  an  arch.  Each  of  them  has  three  strong  rods  of 
about  4  feet  or  6  feet  long.  Should  these  he  cut  back  ne.v, 
month  to  within  9  inches  or  12  inches  of  the  base  ?  Should 
a  BauqueC  d’Or  planted  last  November  against  a  west 
wall  be  similarly  treated  f— R.  A.  D.,  Dublin. 

[  It  is  generally  advisable  to  cut  back  fairly 
hard  all  climbing  Rosea  the  first  soaaon  after 
planting,  but  something  must  depend  on  tho 
vigour  of  the  plants.  Where  the  plants  arc 
only  moderately  strong  we  should  certainly 
prune  back  the  growths  to  within  t»  inches  or 
12  inches,  but  in  the  case  of  the  extra  strong 
Crimson  Rambler,  which  you  say  has  throe 
strong  rods  each  4  feet  to  5  feet  long,  you  might 
retain  tho  best  one,  say,  about  2  feet  or  3  let  t 
in  length,  and  the  other  two  about  15  inches 
You  will  then  obtain  some  fine  new  growth* 
from  the  base  that  will  grow  during  next 
summer  to  a  good  length,  and,  of  course,  the 


Flowers  of  Magnolia  in  a  bowl. 


in  a  town,  for  no  plant  can  do  well  when  its  next  year  will  be  left  untouched.  By  annually 


pores  are  clogged  with  dirt.  Aspidistras  do  not 
often  need  repotting,  but  when  it  becomes 
necessary  it  should  be  done  in  April,  so  as  to 
give  the  slow-growing  roots  the  summer  in 
which  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The  best  soil  is  a 
compost  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam,  in  equal 
quantities,  with  enough  silver-sand  to  make  the 
whole  porous.  These  plants  will,  however, 
grow  in  an  ordinary  potting  soil  (not  requiring 
manure),  with  good  drainage  and  proper  water¬ 
ing.  They  do  not  require  strong  sunshine,  and 


selecting  one  of  the  oldest  growths  and  cutting 
this  quite  down,  and  then  leaving  the  remainder 
their  full  length,  the  plant  is  kept  supplied  with 
new  growths  at  the  base,  which  onsures  a  more 
perfect  specimen  than  is  possible  if  such  outting 
back  be  not  carried  out.  Spreading  out  the 
growths  in  a  fan-shape  manner  will  also  assist 
in  keeping  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  supplied 
with  new  growth,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
unsightly  specimens  one  too  frequently  meets 

— -  - - - B - - -  with.  Bouquet  d’Or,  being  less  vigorous  than 

may  stand  for  some  time  away  from  a  window  Crimson  Rambler,  should  oe  pruned  back  the 

I.-:..-  _ i  w.., _ i _ u _ i  a—. _ _i _ >o  :__i _ Cl.  i _  i _ 
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lan 


without  being  injured.  Water  should  only  be 
given  to  room  plantB  when  needed— i  e.,  when 
the  surface  soil  is  really  dry  ;  then  enough 
should  be  given,  lukewarm,  to  run  through  the 
pot,  the  saucer  being  emptiel  half-an-hour 
afterwards. 

IW  As  many  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
and  articles  in  "  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  ojfer 
each  week  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  either 
“Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden  ”  to  the  sender  of  the  most 
ns  I'M  ifFJhfere  if inp  letter  or  short  article  pub- 
li-nclL  YSHhe  eurrtnt  week Is  issue,  wiUS  will 


Iked  thus 


first  year  to  about  IS  inches  of  the  base,  leaving 
one  or  more  growths  a  half  foot  or  so  longer 
than  the  others.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  applies  to  the  first  year  only,  as 
climbing  Roses  greatly  resent  the  knife  after¬ 
wards.  Of  course,  if  you  desired  to  cover  tho 
wall  very  quickly  you  could  rotain  about  3  feet 
or  4  feet  of  the  growths  the  first  year,  and  tl  en 
tho  next  year  cut  quite  -down  about  two  of  the 
oldest  shoots,  but  wo  should  advise  as  fiist 
recommended.] 

Planting  out  pot  grown  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  ( Rosary)  —Many  varieties  of 
new*  |  Rone$,  f |espscially  of  the  above-named 
classes,  ore  qqt  obtainable  otherwise  than  in 
T»t»l  dr  that  lUaKelroiiibgrav'/ii  in  po'.s.  Tne 
ten  specimens  is  during 
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the  months  of  May  and  June,  then  they  receive 
no  check  and  quickly  make  nice  little  bnshes. 
If  you  stipulated  that  the  plants  were  to  be 
from  the  open  ground,  any  reliable  nurseryman 
would  understand  you  did  not  desire  pot-grown 
stuff,  and  they  cortainly  should  not  nave  been 
sent  without  communicating  with  you.  Now 
that  you  have  them  you  must  protect  from 
severe  frosts  and  plant  out  in  May.  As  you 
have  potted  up  the  plants,  perhaps  you  can 
place  them  in  a  cold-frame  where  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe  until  the  month  named.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes  or  soil,  allowing  the  plunging 
material  to  cover  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of 
about  half  an  inch.  Should  you  have  no  frame 
you  might  improvise  a  temporary  one  with  some 
old  boxes  or  turf,  and  a  thatched  hurdle  to  lay 
on  at  night  will  be  sufficient  covering.  As  to 
climbing  plants  with  coloured  foliage,  excluding 
Virginian  Creepers,  you  will  find  Vitis  Coignetin- 
very  handsome  ;  it  is  a  noble  Vine,  with  grand 
crimson  foliage  in  autumn.  The  l’urplo  Vine  is 
very  showy,  also  Vitis  Romaneti.  Lonioera 
fiexuosa  bears  veryprettyreddish-purple  flowers. 
Some  of  the  variegated  Ivies  and  the  Golden 
Ivy  would  produce  a  nioe  effect.  We  should 
not  advise  you  to  plant  permanently  any  of  the 
strong-growing  creepers  alluded  to  above  against 
the  same  pole  as  the  Rose.  You  will  find  the 
kinds  you  have  planted  will  quickly  cover  their 
support.  Certainly  the  poles  will  appear  rather 
bare  the  first  season,  for  it  will  be  best  to  cut 
back  the  Roses  rather  hard ;  but  if  you  could 
sow  some  seeds  of  quick  -  growing  annual 
climbers,  suoh  os  Convolvulus  major,  Japanese 
Hop,  Tropicjlum  Lobbianum,  tho  Canary 
Creeper,  and  Sweet  Peas,  they  would  relieve 
them  of  their  temporary  unsightliness.  If  you 
would  prefer  such  things  as  Virginian  Creepers, 
Purple  Vines,  Clematis,  or  Ivies,  they  may  be 
well  grown  in  large  pots  let  into  the  ground 
near  the  posts,  and  removed  when  not  required. 

Transplanting  Roses  with  dormant  buds. 
—1  havo  some  How,  China  anil  Hybrid  Perpetual,  budded 
last  season.  1  am  leaving  my  house  about  March  or 
April.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  and  when 
should  1  do  it  f  I  am  thinking  of  potting  them  and 
planing  them  In  a  frame.  If  so,  would  you  advise  me  to 
out  back  the  Brier  f—T.  O.,  Wimbledon. 

[  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  transplant  budded 
stocks,  the  work  should  be  done  early  in  the 
year,  beforo  the  sap  commences  to  rise.  A 
hotter  plan  than  potting  would  be  to  plant  in 
your  new  garden,  but  perhaps,  as  you  are  not 
leaving  until  March  or  April,  this  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  Should  this  be  the  case,  then  pot  up 
into  U-inoh  pots,  and  plunge  in  ashes  in  a  frame. 
Trim  off  most  of  the  growth  of  the  Brier,  but 
not  all.  When  the  buds  of  the  latter  start  into 
growth  you  may  then  out  away  all  the  wild 
growth  to  within  half  an  inch  of  whore  the  bud 
is  inserted.  If  the  potting  up  be  carefully  done, 
und  a  fair  amount  of  crocks  given,  the  buds 
should  start  into  growth  without  much  check, 
but  it  will  be  best  to  transplant  to  their  final 
quarters  as  quiokly  as  possible,  taking  great  care 
not  to  disturb  the  ball  of  earth  in  ahy  way.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CODDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  for  large 
blooms  for  exhibition  or  home  decoration  has 
obtained  such  a  hold  on  growers  of  all  classes, 
and  the  need  of  oarly  propagation  is  so  generally 
understood,  that  it  has  come  to  be  quite  the 
custom  to  root  the  cuttings  early  in  the  winter. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  plants  when 
young— in  fact,  for  tho  first  four  months  of  the 
new  year— are  a  constant  worry  to  those  who 
havo  them  in  charge.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  outside  in  cold  pits,  and,  whore 
the  supply  of  pits  well  built  and  with  means  of 
turning  on  a  little  heat  on  cold  nights  is  short, 
they  are  moved  about  from  pillar  to  post  during 
tho  intervals  of  cleaning  fruit-houses,  or  else 
kept  in  structures  much  too  hot  for  them.  In 
almost  every  case  they  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
cool,  and  the  want  of  light  and  air  is  keenly 
felt  until  it  is  time  to  place  them  quite  out-of- 
doors.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  when  they  are 
in  the  small  pots,  but  when  the  plants  are 
potted  into  (i-inch  pots  they  are  often  perforce 
stood  almost  pot-thick  in  deep  pite  or  plant 
protectors  I(  only  those  who  ortTW  for  oxhi- Itdrnwf  a  s 
hition  did  this,  iot  , jf  these  fqofed  Iui(JtoMrtSr,  so  mi 
show  kinds  early  and  tile  bulk  of  W^WrativaVfoW.buds, 


much  harm  would  be  done,  but  the  almost 
universal  syBtem  of  early  rooting  and  subse¬ 
quent  coddling  will  sooner  or  later  so  enfeeble 
the  constitution  of  Chrysanthemums  that  their 
culture  will  be  far  more  difficult. 

Good  cuttings  rooted  in  February  come  away 
quickly,  and  by  tho  end  of  March  may  be  stood 
out  in  quite  cold-frames,  having  become  well 
established  in  3-inch  pots.  If  required  for 
growing  on  the  single  or  treble-Btem  Bystem 
they  will  not  require  stopping,  but  for  bush 
plants  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be 
taken  when  only  a  few  inches  high.  Being,  as 
it  were,  brought  up  hardily,  thoso  plants  are 
■safe  outsido  much  earlier  than  those  which  have 
been  kept  hanging  about  the  houses  ;  they  are 
far  less  liable  to  contract  fungoid  and  other 
diseases,  and  will  be  quite  large  enough  for 
decoration.  In  the  case  of  plnnts  grown  on 
with  the  show  batches,  and  later  cut  down 
with  the  object  of  making  them  branch  out, 
the  stems  are  never  so  strong,  and  unless  care¬ 
fully  staked  as  they  grow  the  branches  snap 
out  wholesale  and  are  often  blown  out  by  wind. 
Those  described  above,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  harder  at  the  base  of  the  branches  and 
may  be  left  until  almost  full  grown  before  a 
stake  is  put  in.  There  is,  in  short,  a  distinct 
gain  in  late  propagation  for  all  excepting  ex¬ 
hibition  kinds.  8. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  IN  CULTURE. 

(Reply  to  Walter  A.  Voss.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  by  novices  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  by  the  many  technical  terms  used. 

Break-bud.— A  break-bud  is  the  first  bud 
developing  on  the  plant,  and  if  the  cuttings 
were  inserted  during  November,  December,  and 
early  January,  the  buds  on  tho  resulting  plants 
should  develop  in  a  natural  manner  (luring 
April  or  May.  This  bud  is  termed  the  break- 
bud,  because  from  this  point  the  plant  breaks 
into  several  new  shoots.  In  the  case  of  plants 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  a  goodly  number  of  these  now  shoots  to 
remain,  os  they  form  the  foundation  of  large 
bushy  plants.  Should  your  object  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  plants  be  that  of  developing  largo 
exhibition  blooms,  not  more  than  three  shoots 
should  be  retained  and  grown  on.  The  strongest 
shoots  should,  of  course,  be  those  selected. 

First  crown-buds. — Buds  of  this  kind  are  the 
next  series  of  buds  to  form  in  the  point  of  tho 
shoots,  which  wore  grown  on  from  tho  break 
fully  explained  above.  As  a  rule,  and  when  the 
plant  is  left  to  develop  in  a  natural  manner, 
the  first  crown- buds  form  in  tho  apex  of  the 
shoots  within  a  period  of  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  months.  A  crown-bud,  and  there  are 
generally  two  series,  and  sometimes  more, 
developing  in  tho  course  of  the  lifo  of  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  plant,  is  distinguished  from  a 
terminal-bud  by  being  absolutely  alone  in  the 
point  of  the  shoot.  At  first  the  bud  is  very 
noticeable,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  the 
careful  observer  will  find  fresh  young  shoots 
developing  around  it,  and,  in  a  very  little 
while,  these  new  growths  make  such  rapid 
progress  that,  if  the  first  crown-bud  is  to  bo 
retained,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  shoots  in  order  to  save  them  from  robbing 
the  bud  of  its  necessary  life-giving  sap.  You 
have  probably  noticed  that  second  crown-buds 
are  more  often  recommended  than  those  of  a 
first  orown  kind,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
blooms  developing  from  a  first  crown-bud  selec¬ 
tion  invariably  make  rough,  coarse  specimens, 
devoid  of  colour,  although  they  are  usually  very 
large.  As  it  is  the  aim  of  most  growers  to 
cultivate  blooms  of  high  quality  as  represented 
by  good  form,  large  size,  and  bright  and  clear 
colour,  you  will  understand  the  reason  for  our 
giving  preference  to  a  later  bud  selection— i.c., 

Second  crown-buds. — To  enable  a  plant  to 
develop  second  crown-buds  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  tho  first  crown-buds  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled,  selecting  the  strongest  indi¬ 
vidual  shoot  surrounding  the  bud  in  each  case, 
and  afterwards  growing  on  with  all  vigour.  Each 
of  these  new  shoots  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  produce  a  bud  in  the  apex 
of  the  growth,  and  this  bud  is  what  is  usually 
iea  a  second  crown- bud.  As  was  said 
some  varieties  give  quite  ft  number  rof 
and  each  in  proper  'saq.urineei  \biit 


desired  there  is  no  better  bud  than  the  eeoond 
orown-bud. 

Terminal-buds.— Terminal-buds  derive  their 
name  from  the  faot  that  they  mark  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  plant’s  growth.  They  differ  from 
the  crown-buds  by  developing  in  clusters  instead 
of  individually,  as  in  the  former  cases.  It  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  experience  for  a  plant 
to  develop  eight  to  a  dozen  terminal-buds  at 
the  end  of  one  shoot.  For  decoration  these  buds 
are  much  to  be  desired,  as  the  grower 
may  make  a  free  display  of  Bmall  to  medium 
sized  blossoms  by  retaining  the  whole  of 
the  buds,  or  a  less  free  display  by  pinching 
off  the  smaller  and  less  promising  buds, 
thus  concentrating  all  tho  energies  of  the  plants 
on  those  remaining.  You  ask  how  are  you  to 
get  your  plants  to  develop  terminal  “buds." 
This  is  a  vory  simple  matter.  At  the  time 
the  second  “  crown  ”  -  buds  appear  they 
should  be  pinched  out,  and  the  nurrounding 
shoots,  to  whatever  number  you  require,  be 
grown  on  to  the  next  series  of  buds—  i.e  , 
terminal-buds.  For  exhibition  terminal  buds 
are  rarely  retained,  as  they  develop  some  week 
or  two  later  than  the  second  “  crown  ’’-buds, 
and  their  period  of  opening  would,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  be  later  also,  and  oertainly  too  late  for 
the  November  shows. 

Taking  the  Bud. — This  is  a  term  which  has 
misled  many  persons.  We  prefer  to  use  the 
term  “  retaining  ’*  the  bud,  which  seems  to  more 
clearly  indioate  that  the  bud  is  to  romaiD,  and 
not  to  be  removed,  as  so  many  beginners  have 
taken  the  first- mentioned  term  to  imply.  To 
“take”  a  bud,  if  it  be  a  “orown  "-bud,  the 
shoots  surrounding  it  should  be  removed,  leaving 
the  bud  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  When  this  is 
done,  it  is  “  taken,”  or  what  we  prefer  to 
describe  it  &s  “retained.”  In  the  case  of 
terminal-buds,  if  large  blooms  are  desired,  it  is 
usual  to  retain  the  largest  individual  bail  of  the 
duster,  provided  it  is  one  of  good  shape,  anil 
this  is  usually  the  centre  bud. 

Disbudding  — This  is  a  term  frequently  used, 
but  more  especially  in  regard  to  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  those  of  a  decora 
tive  character.  As  most  of  the  early  sorts,  and 
those  also  grown  for  deooration,  are  flowered  on 
terminal-buds,  when  explaining  that  they 
should  be  “disbudded”  it  is  meant  that  the 
number  of  buds  in  the  terminal  clusters  should 
be  reduced  to  an  extent  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual  case.  E.  G. 


ORCHIDS. 


stuff  a  couple  or  even  three  months  later,  noS-Hor  most  purposes  where  largo  blo^^^^rai’ .seasons  of 


Oypripediums,  culture  of  (  Voting  Be¬ 
ginner)  —No.  1  is  Cypripedium  insigne,  one  of 
the  best  species  you  can  have.  It  is  the  most 
vigorous  of  all  Cypripediums,  and  can  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  wnere  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  00  degs.  in  winter.  Do  not  repot 
more  frequently  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If 

Sour  plant  is  in  the  desired  size  pot,  not  root 
ound,  and  the  compost  in  good  condition,  then 
do  not  under  any  consideration  disturb  it ;  but 
if  the  oompost  has  become  sour  and  the  roots 
require  more  room,  then  by  all  means  repot  it. 
The  best  way  to  deal  with  root-bound  plants  is 
to  first  break  the  pot  and  remove  as  gently  as 
possible  the  roots  which  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  inside  of  the  pot.  After  this  has 
been  cleared,  pick  out  the  old  compost  carefully 
with  a  pointed  Btick.  When  this  has  been  done, 
select  pots  of  the  desired  size  and  drain  to  about 
one-third  their  depth ;  then  work  the  roots 
carefully  inside,  placing  more  broken  crocks 
among  them  to  keep  them  separated  a  nd  assist 
in  quick  drainage,  filling  to  about  two-thirds 
with  crocks.  After  the  plant  has  been  dropped 
sufficiently  low  so  that  the  base  of  the  growths 
is  about  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots,  fill  in 
the  remaining  space  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
fibrous  peat  to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Press  it  moderately  firm  about  the  base,  and 
slightly  mound  it  to  the  centre  when  finished. 
A  liberal  sprinkling  of  fibrous  loam  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  but,  with  the  use  of 
loam,  finely  broken  erfioks,  rough  sand,  etc  , 
should  be  afforded  to  retain  an  open  and  porous 
condition  of  the  soil.  No  2  was  badly  bruise! 
in  tho  post,  but  we  should  think  it  is  C. 
callosum.  We  can  tell  you  more  about  it  if  we 
flower.  The  tesselated- leaved  section 
requires  more  heat  than  is  found  necessary  to 
grdwrNo!  UraOaSmVlumid  conditions  at  all 
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ISIRD'd-NKST  FERN  (ASI’LKNIUM 
NIDUS). 

The  oubject  of  our  illustration,  Asplenium 
Nidus,  is  better  known  under  the  popular  name 
of  Hird’s-nest  Fern,  which  appellation  is  justified 


window,  where  they  will  not  get  too  much  sun 
or  be  too  hot.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  In  time  they  become  covered  with 
foliage,  and  rennin  in  good  condition  till  the 
autumn.  About  November  let  them  go  to  rest, 
and  keep  them  cool  until  Janut  ry  or  February, 
when  they  may  again  be  treateu  a9  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  adding  a  little  old  cow  manure  to 


by  ita  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  which,  through  the  water  when  soaking  the  roots.  The  second 


its  large  fronds  of  a  tieshy  texture  growing 
horizontally  befoie  taking  their  upright  course, 
form  at  their  base  a  circular,  deep,  vase-shaped 
hollow.  Its  undivided  fronds,  each  2  feet  to 
4  feet  long  and  frequently  In  inches  broad,  of  a 
shining  nature,  rise  symmetrically  from  a  single 
succulent  crown.  They  are  of  almost  the  same 
breadth  in  all  their  length,  sharp-pointed  at 
their  extremity,  and  gradually  tapering  below 
into  a  short  stalk  which,  when  the  plants  have 
reached  a  certain  size,  gets  of  a  dark-brown  hue, 
forming  a  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
bright  green  colour  of  the  leafy  portion  of  the 
I  ronde.  Although  usually  grown  in  a  stove,  the 
Bird’a-nest  Kern  stands 
well  out-of-doors  during  • 
the  summer  if  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  glaring 
sun,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  proves  very 
effective  whon  used  in 
the  sub-tropical  garden, 
as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  it  year  after  year 
in  Battersea  l’ark.  That 
it  should  accommodate 
itself  to  Buoh  treatment 
is  not  at  all  surprising 
when  it  is  known  what 
an  exceedingly  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  habitat 
that  species  has.  Bed- 
dome,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  Indian  Ferns, 
states  that  on  the  Ana- 
mallays  and  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  4,000  feet 
it  is  very  abundant  in 
moist  woods.  It  is  also 
known  to  be  a  native  of 
.Japan,  Bonin,  and  Chu- 
san,  and  of  Queensland, 

Norfolk  Island,  and 
Lord  Howe’s  Island. 

The  roots  of  this 
singular  Fern  are  of 
such  a  soft  and  hairy 
nature  that  they  do  not 
like  to  be  in  contact 
with  any  heavy  soil,  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  mix 
ture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  rough  fibrous 
peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum,  into  which 
mixture  its  aerial  roots, 
which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  on  the 
surfaco  of  the  pot,  can 
plunge  freely.  Slugs 
and  woodlice  have  a 
particular  liking  for  the 
young  and  succulent 
fronds  of  Asplenium 

Nidus,  an  1  it  often  ii  very  difficult  to  keep  off  the 
intruders.  Tho  most  effectual  way  of  koeping  the 
fronds  intact  consists  in  placing  the  pot  over  a 
pan  of  water  on  an  inverted  pot,  so  that  while 
the  bottom  of  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
water  it  is  surrounded  by  a  liquid  barrier 
2  inches  or  3  inches  wide,  sufficient  to  prevont 
these  pests  from  getting  at  the  plants.  The 
variety  A.  N.-a.  multilobatum  is  cortainly  curious 
through  its  fronds  having  lost  their  undivided 
habit,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  excellent 
decorative  qualities  of  the  typical  species. 

8.  0* 


year  the  plants  make  a  still  more  luxuriant 
growth,  and  with  careful  management  may  be 
kept  for  years.  ] 

The  Klllarney  Pern  (Trichomanes  radicans).— 
Will  you  kindly  give  mo  Instructions  as.to  the  treatment 
of  a  Killarney  Kern,  which  I  have  in  a  greenhouse  with 
temperature  from  .Vi  (legs,  to  00  dogs.,  and  whether  it 
should  lie  kept  in  a  Kern-case  or  not?  I  have  been 
advised  to  place  it  in  the  case  and  keep  it  very  damp. 
Will  the  treatment  for  Maiden  hairs  suit  the  Killarney 
Fern  ?  I  have  been  told  it  cannot  stand  the  light.  The 
plant  I  have  does  not  seem  to  make  any  young  fronds.— 

RHOI'I.AIl  ItKAOKK. 

[This  belongs  to  what  is  popularly  called  the 
Filmy  section,  which  is  composed  of  plants 
fonnd  in  almost  every  pirt  of  the  world,  but 


atmosphere  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  plants  which  for  years  may  have 
grown  vigorously.  The  temperature  which  you 
mention,  55  degs.  to  00  degs.,  is  too  high,  for 
we  have  known  plants  of  this  species  that  wero 
for  a  whole  fortnight  frozen  into  a  solid  block  of 
ice,  and  that  when  under  the  influence  of  tho 
thaw  the  fronds  gradually  recovered  their 
foimer  positions,  and  that,  as  year  after  year 
passed  by,  it  was  ascertained  that  these  plants 
nail  not  Buffered  from  the  rigours  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  which  they  had  been  txpoied.  It 
is,  therefore,  moat  likely  that  your  plant  is  not 
kept  in  what  may  bo  termed  a  genial  atmos¬ 
phere  Tho  Killarney  Fein  is  piovidcd  with 
rhizomes  or  stems  of  a  woolly  nature,  which 
trail  on  the  ground  and  which  poesoss  a  very 
strongly-marked  power  of  adhesion.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  this  species  thrivee  best  when 
the  rhizomes  are  in  close  proximity  to  a  stone  of 
a  porous  nature,  such  as  sandstone,  to  which 
they  will  cling  with  great  tenacity.  It  must  be 
stated  that  when  stone  is  UBed  it  is  necessary 
that  a  little  peat  of  a 
sandy  fibrous  Datuie 
should  tie  placed  at  its 
bate  to  establish  the 
plant.  Small  pieces  of 
fibrous  peat,  charcoal, 
and  crock b  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  base  on  which  to 
allow  tho  fhizomes  to 
ramble. — SVG.] 


NOT  US  AND  REPLIES. 

Japanese  Pern  Balls.- Can  you  give  me  any 
Information  about  "  Fern  Balls,"  advertleed  In  some 
papers,  from  Hi.  to  Os.  cai-h?  They  are  to  be  soaked  for 
►ome  bourn,  hung  up.  and  are  eoon  covered  with  fronds. 
Wo»t  variety  of  Fern  Is  grown  thus?— St.  Jiiiix. 

[The  Fern  referred  to  is  a  form  of  Davallia 
butlau.  The  treatment  is  very  simple./^sak  j 


The  Bird’s-nest  Fern  (Asplenium  Nldns-avls).  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  E.  Carslake, 
Darracombe,  Newton-Abbot. 


which  in  tho  British  Isle3  is  represented  only  by 
the  Tunbridge  WcIIh  Fern  (Hymcnophyllum 
tunbridgense),  the  Wilsons  Fern  (H.  Wilsoni 
or  unilaterale),  and  the  Fern  you  name,  Tricho- 
manes  radicans.  None  of  these  plants  can 
succeed  undorthe  treatment  suitable  to  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  ;  hut  their  requirements  as  regards 
heat  and  light  are  easily  satisfied,  and  ono  may 
almost  go  bo  far  as  to  say  that  no  place  in  the 
room  is  too  dark  for  thorn,  although,  in  order 
to  grow  them  to  perfection,  a  good  subdued 
light  with  absolute  protection  from  sunshine  is 
necessary.  Indeed,  all  they  roquire  for  growing 
successfully  in  the  dwelling-house  is  a  close 
glass  case  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
moisture  can  permanently  be  afforded  thorn, 
careful  watching  to  keep  the  sun  s  rays  from 
them,  and  a  little  attention  in  supplying  them 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  water  at  the 
roots.  Moisture  tlieBe  Ferns  must  have,  &s 
their  delioate  fronds  are  so  membranous  that  if 
exposed] to  drought  or  to  the  effeots  of  sunlight 


suspend  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room 


the  dry  balls  for  two  q«j ,  thr«p,  i^waA^>k'‘or  c^JnJqT^i-y  ahort  time  they  would  oomplot«l)[ 
(rain  water  is  the  best),  then  let  them  drtfhvAirpf  Heat  is  equally  disastrous,  J  fqr  V) 


hour^or  even  less,  of  exposure  to  a  dry,  heated 


Kentias.— Next  to 
the  Aspidistras,  the 
Kentias  are  the  most 
enduiing  of  any  plants 
ustd  for  indoor  decora¬ 
tion,  and  being  of  grace¬ 
ful  habit,  bright  and 
fiesh  in  appearance,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they 
have  become  popular. 
K.  Belmoreana  and  K. 
Fosteriana  are  tho  most 
useful.  As  a  small 
plant  the  former  is  the 

Eiettier,  K.  Fosteriana 
eing  better  adapted  for 
purposes  where  largo 
plants  are  required, 
hiving  larger  leaves 
with  long  leaf-stalks. 
Although  tho  Kentias 
refened  to  are  usually 
grown  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  or  in  a  room 
where  the  temperaturo 
does  not  fall  below 
freezing  point,  the  samo 
plants  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a  considei- 
able  time.  If  in  a 
position  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light  and  are 
properly  looked  after, 
they  will  oven  make 
good  growth.  At  the 
present  time  these  two 
Kentias  are  grown  in 
larger  quantities  than 
any  other  plants  used  for 
decora' ion.  To  see  the  enormous  numbers  in 
some  of  tho  leading  market  nurseries  one  might 
well  wonder  what  would  become  of  them,  yet 
thev  still  command  a  fair  price. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  seed.— 
Raising  these  from  seed  will  be  new  to  manv, 
but  when  we  consider  how  easily  and  cheaply 
it  may  be  done  it  is  a  wonder  moro  people  do 
not  go  in  for  it.  New  shadoB  of  colour,  too, 
are  often  obtained,  and  what  can  bo  moio  inter¬ 
esting  to  an  enthusiastic  amateur  than  watching 
his  plants  as  thoy  come  into  bloom,  which  is 
generally  about  four  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time, 
but  February  and  August  aro  the  liest  months, 
and  of  these  I  should  choose  February.  When 
sown  in  tho  summer  the  plantB  bloom  early  in 
the  spring,  but  want  careful  nursing  through 
the  winter.  Sow  tho  seed  thinly  in  shallow 
pans  or  boxes,  in  light  sandy  soil.  A  light 
shelf  in  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse  is  the  best 
pli^](<p^t|(efppfld|paiis.  Prick  off  when  large 
enough  into  small  pots,  and  when  these  are 
filled  t/itfo! i/oo t (. finmwt&d/Moh  or  0-inch  pots. 
IS^tjijd  |-jt  i«  needless  to  go,  as  the 
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anoe  about  tho  same  time  as  California,  is  by  far 
the  largest,  but  its  colour  is  not  so  good,  and  it 
is  more  suitable  for  frame  culture,  as  it  is  rather 
less  hardy.  It  does  well  in  pots  and  is  a  grand 
flower.  The  leaves  are  large  and  leathery.  It 
is  easily  propagated,  and  lifts  well  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  frame  culture.  Frequently  blooms,  each 
measuring  close  on  2  inches  in  width,  have  been 
gathered  from  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

Princess  Beatrice  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
two  first-named  varieties,  but  the  colour,  which 
has  more  mauve  in  it,  and  the  perfect  shape  of 
every  bloom  make  it  a  very  desirable  addition. 
In 

Primavbra  and  Italia  we  have  two  Conti¬ 
nental  varieties  which  rather  resemble  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  they  bloom  over  a  somewhat  longor 
season. 

La  France  is  decidedly  darker  in  colour  than 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  an  advantage.  It 
has  been  claimed  for  this  Violet  that  it  is  the 
largest.  The  French  varieties, 

Lpxonne,  i.'Inepcisable,  and  Explorateur 


What  I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  is  the 
vftlue  of  paint  in  the  greenhouse.  Paint  is 
cheap  and  so  are  the  necessary  tools  to  apply  it 
with,  and  now  it  can  bo  so  readily  bought 
already  mixed  and  in  any  shade  of  colour  the 
work  is  much  simplified.  White  paint  is  that 
most  commonly  used.  A  pleasant  contrast  is 
given  if  the  iron-work,  such  as  angle  brackets, 
tie  bars,  and  ventilating  gear  aro  given  a  coat 
of  pale  blue  or  green  colour.  Whether  painted 
or  not  the  glass  should  be  first  well  washed, 
and  the  wood  work,  too,  if  at  all  tarnished  and 
eoiled.  Except  in  large  and  intricate-built 
structures  painting  is  not  so  formidable  a  work 
as  it  appears  to  many,  and  those  who  are  unable 
to  take  up  such  work  themselves  should  make 


SOME  NEW  VIOLETS. 

In  continuation  of  our  remarks  on  the  Violet  and 
its  forms,  with  illustration  of  La  France,  in  our 
issue  of  Feb  2,  p.  1147,  we  to-day  deal  with  the 
new  single  forms  that  have  come  to  the  front 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  vast  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Violet  during  the  last  nalf-a- 
dozen  years,  and  if  this  popular  flower  continues 
to  improve  in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  then  its  size  and  stateliness 
will  become  more  apparent  than  its  traditional, 
but  fast  disappearing,  modesty.  Few  will  be 
disposed  to  complain  of  the  increased  size,  pro¬ 
vided  the  giant  Violets  do  not  fall  short  in  other 
respects,  such  as  fragrance  and  freedom  of 


resist  red-spider  well  in  a  dry  summer. 

The  culture  of  Violets  is  not  so  difficult  as 
many  would  suggest,  yet  care  and  patience  right 
through  their  career  from  the  cutting-bed  to 
the  rubbish- heap  are  necessary.  Root  the 
cuttings  in  September  either  in  frames  or 
sheltered  borders,  and  if  they  make  much 
growth  before  winter,  lift  and  line  them  out  in 
nursery  beds,  taking  care  to  plant  sufficiently 
deep.  A  slight  protection  from  the  frosty 
winds  of  February  and  March  is  advisable, 
although  in  many  localities  nothing  in  this  way 
will  be  required.  Plant  out  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  apart  in  April  or  early  in  May  and 
use  cow-manure  as  a  dressing,  especially  in 
light  soils.  The  trying  months  are  July  and 
August,  and  it  is  then  that  Violets  will  give  out 
unless  they  can  derive  substantial  assistance 
from  beneath,  and  that  in  spite  of  overhead 
watering.  The  shade  afforded  by  large  fruit- 
trees  is  very  beneficial,  and  some  such  position 
should  be  secured  for  planting  whore  quantities 
of  Violets  are  indispensable.  ThiB  is  especially 
desirable  whore  the  dumps  will  be  removed 
into  frames  in  September.  In  the  oulturo  of 
Violets  under  glass  plenty  of  light  and  air  even 
during  a  severe  winter  is  necessary.  A  little 
frost  will  not  injure  Violets  half  so  much  as  the 
unreasonable  nursing  and  coddling  whioh  they 
often  get  in  frames  This  remark  especially 
applies  to  the  rank- growing  giant  Violets.  Too 
muoh  water  is  also  injurious.  Pick  off  the 
decayed  leaves  and  keep  the  soil  freih  and 
sweet.  When  the  plants  have  done  flowering 
they  may  as  well  oe  thrown  away,  as  it  is 
prosumoa  that  plenty  of  cuttings  will  have  been 
rooted  from  the  runners  which  the  plants  have 
supplied  during  the  previous  August  and 
September.  _ 


DAFFODILS  FROM  NOVEMBER  TO 
JUNE. 

To  tiie  Editor  of  “Gardening  Illustrated.” 
Sir, — It  is  well  known  that  by  early  plant¬ 


ing,  plunging,  and  judicious  application  of 
gentle  heat,  many  varieties  of  Daffodils  can  be 
had  in  bloom  long  before  Christmas.  The 
Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  of  the 
Polyanthus  section  are  generally  the  most 
easily  managed  for  this  purpose,  and  tho  double 
Van  Sion,  l’allidus  privcox  (a  sulphur  Trumpot), 
and  Obvallaris  (the  Tenby  Daffodil)  soon  follow 
them.  Even  without  much  forcing  and  only 
the  protection  of  a  window,  I  have  the  last 
three  in  bloom  at  this  time,  and  Trumpet 
major  and  Moschatus  albu:.  will  be  out  in  a  few 
days  under  the  same  conditions.  It  doeB  not 
»  ,  seem,  however,  to  be  generally  known  how  very 

immensely  to  the  value  of  V  lolets  for  cutting.  late  many  „f  th;8  beautiful  family  can  be  had  ; 
Some  maintain  that  the  fragrance  of  California  indeed,  most  growers  if  asked  would  say  that 
and  Princess  of  Wales  is  not  so  pronounced  as  the  pre8ent  time  was  much  too  late  to  plant  the 
in  the  older  varieties,  and  others  think  that  the  bulbs  an(]  obtain  any  result.  This,  however,  is 
increased  size  is  a  drawback.  not  the  case.  Last  year  circumstances  pre- 

California  was  the  first  giant  Violet  to  make  vented  me  planting  a  number  of  varieties  until 
its  appearance,  but  having  a  rank  habit  of  the  end  of  February,  at  whioh  time  they  were 
growth,  in  many  cases  it  soon  beoame  crowded  somewhat  hastily  dotted  about  in  the  mixed 
and  tangled,  anil  disappointment  resulted  ;  but  borders.  I  should  say  that  they  had  been  kept 
where  it  has  been  judiciously  cultivated  it  has  jn  a  fairly  cool  cellar.  The  end  of  May  saw  the 
generally  produced  abundance  of  immense  borders  gay  with  Orange  Phu-nix  (the  double 
blooms.  It  possesses  the  true  violet  colour  and  Eggs  and  Bacon),  followed  until  nearly  the 
has  a  mont  graceful  pose.  endVof  jjiinej  byf  Trumpet  maximua,  Empress, 

V  Ph|R¥iLpfF  Walks,  whioh  made  its  appear-  Horsnelai,  etc.  The  cut-flowers  were  then 
l  ,  *7  ix  ’  i  iTvi i\ /  rnciTV  n:  n  i  imhic  at 


Violet  Luxonne, 


a  resolution  to  get  it  done  by  others.  If  a  little 
ventilation  is  allowed  and  some  fire-heat  kept 
on,  tho  paint  quiokly  dries,  and  the  smell,  which 
is  almost  imperceptible,  escapes  through  the 
open  ventilators.  I  have  not  found  any  injury 
to  plants  resulting  from  painting,  and  each 
winter  a  portion  of  the  glass  is  attended  to,  if 
only  to  the  extent  of  one  coat.  The  outdoor 
work  can  only  be  done  during  summer  and 
autumn  ;  it  is  not  so  convenient  to  do  the 
interior  then. — W. 

Justfcla  apeolosa.— This  is  an  easily-grown  plant 
that  helps  to  enliven  the  warm  greenhouse  during thedull 
days  ol  midwinter.  It  forms  a  freely  branched,  hut 
somewhat  upright-growing  plant,  whose  bright  purple 
blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  This  Justicia  is 
not  at  all  suited  lor  cutting,  but  a  group  of  a  lew  nlants 
in  full  flower  serves  to  display  Its  charms  to  the  best 
advantage.  DiaitiZed  t)V  V  'll 
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much  valued,  when  there  in  often  a  gup  between 
the  finish  of  spring  flowers  and  the  coming  in  of 
those  more  properly  looked  for  in  summer. 
This  wa9  not  my  first  experience  in  late  plant¬ 
ing  by  any  means,  line  year  1  put  in  twenty 
different  varieties  of  Daffodils  about  the  end  of 
February,  and  the  only  sort  that  refused  to 
bloom,  or  grow  even,  was  the  common  Lent 
Lily.  I  should  add  that  in  all  oases  of  this 
planting  I  have  chosen  somewhat  shady  borders 
lor  the  purpose.  My  experience  may  encourage 
any  of  your  readers  who  have  omitted  to  put  in 
their  bulbs  from  any  cause  to  believe  that 
“better  late  than  never”  distinctly  applies  to 
almost  every  species  of  N'  arcissus  :  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  woll  to  add  that  those  who  want  the 
finest  possible  blooms  will  carefully  plant  not 
later  than  the  end  of  October. 

JosKI'll  TiM'AI.I.. 

14,  Sunny >idc- rami,  Ealiiiy,  IT. 


V  POPPY  ANEMONES  IN  NORTH¬ 
UMBERLAND. 

It  is  strange  that  these  brilliant  flowers  are  not 
more  commonly  grown,  for  they  come  at  a  time 
of  year  when  their  bright  colours  are  welcomo, 
and  they  are  quite  hardy  and  very  froe  flower¬ 
ing.  Still,  though  so  much  admired,  the 
gardens  where  Poppy  Anemones  are  grown  in 
quantity  are  few.  I  think  one  reason  why  they 
are" not  more  common  is  that  many  people  try 
to  grow  them  from  tubers,  and  find,  as  I  dill, 
that  tubers  do  not  always  grow  readily  or 
llower  freely  in  fresh  soil.  Twice  I  tried 
tubers  and  was  disappointed,  and  thought  the 
soil  did  not  Buit  them.  Then  I  determined  to 
try  seed,  knowing  that  plants  grown  from  seed 
often  take  to  a  soil  better  than  plants  brought 
from  a  distance.  So  the  seed  was  sown,  somo 
in  a  cold-frame  and  some  in  a  shady  lied  of 
ordinary  garden  soil,  about  the  end  of  March. 
That  in  the  frame  never  came  up,  but  in  the 
shady  corner  the  seedlings  grew  thickly  and 
strong,  and  I  had  more  plants  than  I  wanted. 
Early  in  .1  une  the  tiny  plants  lookod  large  enough 
to  handle,  so  T  pricked  them  out  into  a  bed,  still 
in  a  shady  placo.  It  was  weary  work,  for  the 
plants  woro  very  small,  only  two  leaves  each, 
and  no  signs  of  tuber,  only  hair-like  roots. 
However,  they  grew  on  steadily,  till  in  Septem¬ 
ber  they  seemed  strong  enough  to  put  into  a 
sunny  bed,  hoping  to  encourage  early  spring 
blooms.  In  the  late  autumn  a  few  buds 
appeared  and  expanded,  and  all  through  the 
winter  a  few  flowers  appeared,  and  ordinary 
frost  did  not  seem  to  touch  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  March  my  plants  began  to  flower  splen¬ 
didly,  with  a  lovely  variety  of  colour— all  shades 
of  red  and  violet — and  both  single  and  doublo 
flowers,  and  wonderfully  few  poor  colours 
amongst  them. 

That  year  I  moved  to  a  new  home  in  May, 
and  though  the  Anemonos  were  still  blooming 
well,  I  dug  up  some  of  the  best-coloured  forms 
and  carried  them  off  to  put  in  a  shady  border  in 
the  new  garden.  There  they  flowered  quite 
happily,  well  into  Juno,  and  a  few  flowers 
ripened  their  seed  pods,  which  fell  on  the 
ground  beside  the  plants.  To  my  surprise  in 
tho  autumn  I  found  clusters  of  little  seedlings 
round  tho  old  plants.  These  old  plants  had 
died  down  after  flowering,  but  sent  up  fresh 
leaves  in  September.  I  did  not  like  to  move 
the  solf-sown  seedlings  with  the  winter  so  close 
at  hand,  so!  eft  them  to  take  their  chance.  Tho 
cold  did  not  seem  to  affeot  them,  so  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  I  transplanted  them  into  a  shady  bed 
for  the  summer,  thinking  they  would  grow  on 
as  the  spiing-sown  seedlings  had  done  the  year 
before.  But  much  to  my  sorrow  they  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  knowing  how  little  root  they  had 
made  I  thought  they  were  dead.  Early  in 
autumn  the  little  leaves  reappearod,  and  about 
September  I  moved  most  of  them  into  a  sunny 
bed  as  permanent  quarters,  and  found  they  had 
made  quits  respectable  tubers  during  the 
summer.  Next  spring  they  all  flowered 
splendidly,  and  the  number  of  led  flowers  was 
astonishing.  Since  then  I  have  had  Anemones 
in  plenty,  and  by  growing  some  in  a  sunny 
border  and  some  in  shade,  I  can  gather  flowers 
from  March  to  June. 

Lost  summer,  noticing  that  the  three-year-old 
plants  had  not  flowereuso  well  as  usual,  I  dug 
them  up,  and  changed  them  into  a  newly-dug 
and  manured  bit  of  ground  Luther  up  tl  e 
border.  The  tilers  j  ,  t,  ~ 


tried  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  plants  into 
moderate  pieces.  Every  piece  has  grown  well, 
and  already  (January)  buds  are  showing  ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  flower  as  well  as 
seedlings.  In  the  sunny  border,  tho  two-year- 
old  plants  were  also  dug  up  after  the  fresh 
leaves  had  started  in  the  autumn,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  bed  was  overrun  with  weeds.  The  bed 
was  dug  up  and  manured.  The  plants  were  put 
straight  back,  and  never  flagged  at  all.  Already 
some  are  blooming,  and  plenty  of  buds  are 
showing,  so  I  hope  to  have  lots  of  flowers  later 
on.  This  will  show  that  Anemones  do  not  need 
much  care,  and  are  no  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  any  other  hardy  spring  flower.  In  the 
shady  border,  the  self-sown  seed  germinates 
freely,  but  no  seedlings  appear  in  the  sunny 
bed.  This  seems  to  show  that  in  he  earlier 
stages  the  plants  prefer  shady  ground,  but,  as 
my  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy  and  much  dried- 
up  in  summer,  the  damper  soil  of;  he  shady 
border  may  account  for  tho  seed  germinating 
more  freoly.  The  seed  is  difficult  to  sow  because 
of  its  fluffy  nature,  but  I  find  if  small  tufts  are 
pressed  into  the  soil  about  an  inch  apart  the 
seed  grows  quite  readily,  and  if  not  left  in  dose 
quarters  too  long  the  plants  do  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  such  rough-and-ready  treatment. 

E.  Anderson. 

The  Thirlin'!*,  1 Voder,  Northumberland. 


PLANTING  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

(Rkit.y  to  “  I’ansv.'') 

Your  enquiry  is  quite  seasonable,  and  if  you 
are  to  achieve  success  an  early  beginning  should 
be  mado.  Too  often  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  put  off  until  just  before  planting,  and 
the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might 
otherwise  be.  If  tho  soil  of  your  beds  and 
borders  is  poor,  and  the  wiroworm  and  leather- 
jacket  grub  abound,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  deeply  tilling  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  timo  yet  for  severe  frosts  to  sweeten 
anil  pulverise  the  soil,  and  in  the  process  to 
destroy  insect  pests.  Deep  cultivation  is  the 
secret  of  successful  culture  in  the  case  of  most 
hardy  garden  subjects,  and  in  the  Pansy  par¬ 
ticularly  so.  The  following  instance  will  prove 
what  a  deep-rooting  subject  the  Pansy  is.  On 
the  occasion  of  tho  Viola  conference  some  few 
years  ago  a  plant  was  exhibited  which  hod  boen 
lifted  from  tho  open  border  in  Regent’s  Park, 
and  to  tho  surprise  of  most  of  the  audience  the 
root9  could  be  distinctly  traced  for  some  .1  feet. 
This  being  so,  should  prove  to  you  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  the  ground  should  be  deeply 
dug,  and  each  season  a  large  quantity  of  good 
manure  incorporated  at  the  time.  You  may 
have  found  that  your  Pansies  have  failed  here 
and  there  in  the  borders  after  thoso  plants  have 
occupied  the  same  position  for  more  than  two 
years  in  succession.  This  may  bo  attributed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  fact  that  tho  roots 
quickly  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  lifo-giving  con¬ 
stituents,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  plants  fail. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  where  possible,  to  shift 
the  position  of  tho  plants  every  other  year, 
coming  back  to  the  original  beds  again  in  a 
year  or  two1.  When  digging  the  beds  leave  the 
sutface  rough.  Should  the  soil  of  your  garden 
be  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  you  would  be  well 
advised  to  incorporate  freely  cow- manure  which 
has  been  stacked  for  some  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  bo  heavy,  it  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  rotten  horso-manure,  lime- rubbish, 
partially-decayed  leaves,  and  the  sweepings  of 
the  potting  shed  being  added  when  the  trench¬ 
ing  is  being  done.  By  tho  end  of  February  or 
early  March  tho  surface  should  bo  broken  up 
with  a  fork,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  is  in  a 
friablo  condition  for  planting,  tho  beds  should 
be  lovelled  over  with  a  wooden  rake. 

Where  there  is  a  series  of  small  beds,  each  one 
should  be  filled  with  a  distinct  kind  and  colour. 
In  this  way,  too,  you  may  effect  some  very 
charming  contrasts  of  colour.  You  will  find 
tho  rayless  type  of  the  Tufted  Pansies  more  re¬ 
fine!  and  ploasing  than  the  othor  type,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  pencilled  or  rayed.  Some  of 
the  rayed  blossoms  are  very  pretty,  but  with 
the  newer  rayless  varieties  there  is  a  wealth  of 
colour  available  for  all,  and  the  habit  of  most  of 
tho  plants  is  dwarf  and  compact.  The  profuie 
character  of  their  display,  too,  is  not  one  of  the 
it  important  of  their  many  good  qualitiesQ 


SUPPORTS  FOR  SWEET  PEAS. 
Under  the  heading  “  Supports  for  Sweet  Peas 
(“  R.  J.  L.’  ),  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I 
should  like  to  inform  your  correspondent  that 
the  wire  Pea -hurdles  suitable  for  the  purpos* 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Nicholls  and 
Son,  Cheapside,  Birmingham,  who  are  larg- 
makers  of  this  class  of  goods.  I  have  found  s 
difficulty  in  getting  really  good  Pea-sticks  here, 
and  no  doubt  many— at  least,  “  town  ”  gar 
denors— who  grow  Sweet  Peas,  owing  to  tbs 
greater  length  of  the  vines  than  is  the  case  with 
cooking  l^as,  have  experienced  the  same 
trouble.  Last  year  I  endeavoured  to  Bad  a 
substitute  for  sticks,  so,  having  brought  my  ides 
to  the  notice  of  a  friond,  we  proceeded  to  get 
some  galvanised  wire  frames  made.  These  axe 
on  the  principle  of  balloons,  such  as  one  sees 
used  for  Clematis,  etc  ,  when  grown  under  glass, 
and  they  have  three  stout  upright  wires,  £  inch 
thick,  and  the  encircling  wires  of  suitable  sub 
stance  are  started  1  foot  from  the  lower  end  01 
the  three  uprights,  which  are  7  feet  long,  and  a 
diameter  of  15  inches  is  given  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  1 1  inches  at  the  top,  so  leaving  1  foot 
length  with  three  wires  for  fixing  in  the  bed,  the 
mesh  being  a  fairly  large  one  to  enable  the  hand 
to  be  passed  through  to  more  easily  train  the 
vines.  The  frames  were  a  success,  and  by  heir 
and  there  working  small  twigs  in  between  the 
wires  their  usefulness  was  increased.  The  initial 
cost  was  3s.  (Id.  each,  but  as  they  are  practically 
indestructible  I  did  not  consider  this  heavy. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  Peas  were  grown  in  clump-, 
and,  I  think,  owing  to  the  greater  height 
required,  the  ordinary  Pea-hurdles  would  not 
be  so  suitable  os  the  frames  I  have  described, 
and  that  if  sticks  are  to  be  discontinued  by 
“  R.  J.  L  ,  ’  he  would  do  well  to  resort  to  the 
clumps  and  frames.  I  intend  to  try  this  year  a 
frame  made  on  the  same  plan,  but  of  three 
strong  wooden  posts.  Into  those  I  shall  drive 
at  regular  spaces  wire  staples,  and  use  “  binder 
twine"  or  fanned  twine,  making  a  mesh  a9  in 
the  wire  frames,  and  I  think  the  feelers  of  the 
Sweet  Peas  will  cling  to  the  twine  as  readily  as 
to  sticks,  and  perhaps  better  than  to  the  wire 
of  the  frames.  I  may  say  I  thought  tho  general 
effect  of  the  frames  good  when  the  vines  came 
into  flower,  the  whole  having  a  compact  and 
neat  appearance.  K.  B.  H. 


MAKING  A  FLOWER  RORDER. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
how  quicklv  and  at  how  small  an  expense  a  very 
delightful  flower  border  was  made.  Last  spring 
I  came  into  possession  of  a  pretty  but  sadly 
neglected  place.  Outside  tho  garden  there  was 
a  held,  which  probably  was  once  an  orchard,  as 
there  are  still  some  lino  Apple-trees  left.  In 
this  two  good  tennis-courts  had  been  made,  but 
woro  surrounded  only  by  the  roughest  tangle  of 
Grass.  Up  one  side  of  this  field  is  a  long,  ugly 
paling,  dividing  it  from  the  frame  yard.  I 
decided  that  this  paling  must  bo  hidden,  and 
that  I  must  have  some  flowers ;  but,  as  many 
pressing  things  had  to  be  done,  I  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  any  avoidable  expense,  so  set  to  work 
to  (To  the  best  I  could  with  what  I  had  at  hand. 
I  peeled  off  the  turf  noxt  the  paling,  carefully 
making  a  stack  of  it  with  alternate  layers  oi 
manure,  left  an  edging  of  turf,  and  then  peeled 
again  to  raako  a  good  gravel  path.  The  border 
was  8  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long.  I  trenched  it 
two  good  spades  deep,  digging  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cow- manure,  as  the  soil  is  a  light, 
though  fertile,  green  sand.  As  soon  as  frost 
was  gone  I  planted  a  lot  of  spare  Cactus  Dahlias 
next  the  feneo,  also  a  few  seeds  of  a  climbing 
Tropwohim.  In  front  of  these  were  sown  at 
intervals  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  from  a  very  good, 
though  cheap,  packet  of  twelve  sorts.  I  also 
put  in  patches  of  seeds  of  Lupinus  ooccineu* 
and  plants  of  tho  yellow  perennial  Lupin,  also 
groups  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyeneis,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  at 
intervals  eomo  Hollyhocks.  A  beautiful  edging 
was  made  of  yellow  dwarf  Antirrhinum,  sown 
under  glass  and  pricked  off  into  boxes,  and  any 
remaining  spaces  were  filled  in  with  Mignonette, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Sweet  Tobacco,  etc.  Tho 
result  was  a  fine  mass  of  bloom  which  lasted 
until  frost  came,  and  from  which  bushels  of 
flq^ety^ppld  be  cut.  Boyond  this  walk  I  have 
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has  given  me  an  interest  and  joy  that  dwellers 
in  towns  wot  not  of  !  Into  it  have  gone  many 
hundreds  of  plants  and  bulbs.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  brings  life  and  bloom  to  our  rock  garden  I 
will  take  some  photographs  of  it,  and  if  you 
care  to  publish  them  will  send  you  one  or  two, 
with  a  description  of  the  making  of  it. 

Dei'izff.  Amateur. 

T  Many  thanks.  We  will  bo  very  pleased  to 
eee  the  photographs  you  refer  to.— En.] 


THE  BRITISH  SCILLAS. 

Ok  the  British  Scillas,  S.  nutans,  the  Wood 
Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  is  by  far  the  best  known, 
being  met  with  in  countless  thousands  over  the 
greater  portion  of  England.  Its  size  and  tall 
stature  render  it  conspicuous  even  from  some 
distance ;  whereas  the  other  native  Scillas  aro 
small,  and  only  reveal  their  charms  to  the 
close  at- hand  observer.  A  white  variety  of 
S.  nutans  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
some  localities,  and  there  is  also  a  flesh-pink 
form  that  occasionally  occurs  in  small  numbers. 
Scilla  voma  is  widely  distributed  along  the 
coast  line  of  England,  and  preserves  much  the 
same  character  in  its  different  habitats.  The  1 
finest  English  examples  of  S.  verna  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  whore  it  occurs  in 
blue,  white,  and  pink  forms,  the  pink  variety, 
as  in  the  case  of  8.  bifolia,  being  larger  than 
either  the  blue  or  white.  Next  in  size  tome 


colours— blue,  white,  and  pink— the  first  being 
in  the  majority.  A  variety  of  S.  autumnalis, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  ordinary  form 
in  size,  grows  near  the  Lizard.  8.  W.  F. 


NOT  MS  AND  KM  I'Ll  MS. 

Datura  Stramonium.— For  the  information  of 
your  corirrpondpnt  “  F.  0.,"  Datura  Stramonium  can  be 
easily  grown  in  this  country.  It  should  be  treated  as  a 
hardy  annual.  It  would  not  pay  to  grow  in  England.  We 
use  a  considerable  quantity  annually,  hut  it  all  comes  from 
(Jcrmany.— Biti.kr,  M<  Crr.i.oon  and  On.,  Limitkti. 

A  shady  border.— I  have  a  shady  border,  north¬ 
east  aspect.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  I  have  grown 
yellow  I'alceolarias,  and  they  have  always  done  well.  But 
1  should  like  now  to  have  a  change.  The  border  is 
SO  yards  bv  2  feet,  shrubbery  behind.  What  would  you 
recommend  me  to  grow  between  batches  of  the  Calceo¬ 
larias  !  They  get  a  Tittle  sun  early  morning  and  at  sun¬ 
set.  1  have  a  good  stock  of  Pentstemons— would  they 
flower  well  in  shade?— Hi  bncriiirr. 

[You  should  certainly  try  some  of  the  Pent- 
stemons,  and  if  the  soil  is  good  you  will  not 
regret  the  result.  The  same  position  would 
also  suit  Tufted  Pansies  and  possibly  some 
tuberous  Begonias  also,  the  latter  certainly  pre¬ 
ferring  a  oool  and  shady  spot.  These,  if  ob¬ 
tained  to  colour,  will  alone  yield  a  rich  display, 
and  flower  well  right  up  to  the  appearance  of 
frosty  nights.  The  Tufted  Pansies,  too,  if 
planted  not  later  than  the  end  of  March  for 
your  district,  will  provide  a  display  of  blossom 
quite  unique  in  its  way.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  plant  these  in  the  spring  months 


.Scilla  verna  wild  in  Bull  Bay,  AngltHcn.  From  a  photograph  scut  by 
Ml«s  A.  fi.  Cummings,  Chester. 


those  from  the  extreme  north-west  of  Wales, 
the  locality  which  supplies  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Here  again  the  three  colours  are 
found,  but  the  pink  arc  inferior  in  size  to  those 
from  the  Tenby  district.  Specimens  from  the 
Land's- End  aro  almost  precisely  similar  to  those 
from  Angleeea,  but  are  rarely  found  in  any  other 
colour  than  blue.  In  Northumberland  8.  verna 
also  grows,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  from  the  distriots  already  mentioned,  and, 
in  their  native  habitat,  are  about  a  month  later 
in  opening.  When  the  plants  are  moved  to 
the  south-west  and  established  they  blossom  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  forms— that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  but  retain  their  less  size. 
The  Northumberland  examples  of  8.  verna  diff  -r 
somewhat  in  form  from  those  inhabiting  districts 
further  south,  their  petals  being  more  pointed 
and  the  umbels  more  pyramidal.  They  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  three  colours  of  blue,  white, 
And  pink.  Scilla  verna  occurs  in  quantity  in 
south-west  Cornwall,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newquay  grows  very  abundantly.  The  pale 
blue  Scilla  verna  Ramburii  from  Spain  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  specimens  found  in  England.  In 
all  instanoes  where  the  three  colours — blue, 
white,  and  pink— are  spoken  of  as  occuring,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  typical  colour- 
blue — is  the  rule,  and  the  white  and  pink  forms 
are  exceptions.  S.  autumnalis  is  common  all 
along  the  south-west  coast,  being  found  in  quan¬ 
tity  on  Berry  Head,  near  Torquay,  and  at-the 
L&nd’s-End.  As  is  the  case  with  S.  ^ornar 
S.  autumnalis  prod uoedJ blttblnb'  (of :  theVtinA 


|  are  apt  to  forget  their  moisture-loving  disposi- 
|  tion,  and  in  planting  in  ordinary  summer 
quarters  lose  them  in  greater  or  less  degree 
from  this  oause.  In  your  cool  and  shady  border 
this  will  not  happen.  | 

Hardy  plants  in  flower  on  the  south 
coast. —  Readers  of  Gardemnc  Ili.ustuatkd 
may  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  following 
hardy  plants  are  in  flower  at  Mr.  M.  Prichard's 
nurseries,  Christchuroh  :  Iris  Bakeriana  and 
I.  persica  stenophylla  were  out  cn  .Ian.  21,  side 
by  sido  with  a  beautiful  patch  of  Crocus  Sieberi. 
Muscari  azurcum  was  in  bloom  .Tan.  26,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall.  One  flower  of  Iris  Danfordia- 
(Bommulleri)  was  also  open,  its  orange-yellow 
shade  being  shown  off  finely  by  its  delicate 
brown  markings.  Saxifraga  apiculata  is  also  in 
flower,  while  8.  Boydi  and  8.  Boydi  alba  are 
both  showing  bloom.  Seedling  Hellebores,  of 
various  shades  of  pink,  Galanthus  Elwesi,  Iris 
Krelagei,  Anemone  fulgens,  and  A.  blanda 
have  been  out  some  time.  A  bloom  of  Iris 
persica  Heldreichi  has  just  broken  ground. — 

Raising  Auriculas  from  seed.— It  is 
surprising  that  amateurs  do  not  go  in  more  for 
raising  Auriculas  from  seed,  considering  the 
hardiness  of  the  plants  and  the  beauty  of  the 
(lowers.  I  have  a  nice  stock  of  plants  raised 
from  a  packet  of  seed  some  four  years  ago,  whiob 
make  a  fine  show  in  tho  spring.  If  a  few  lines 
kO:.  ‘heir  propagation  are  givon,  perhaps  some  of 
^oiN-Valkg  may  be  induced  to  raise  li  KtptSk'  ' 


this  spring,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  repay  them 
next  year.  I  would  suggest  the  alpine  section 
as  a  start,  which  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  then  a  fair  proportion  will  flower 
next  spring  and  give  an  idea  of  the  blooms  to  be 
expected  the  following  year  as  twc-year-old 
plants  are  in  their  prime.  Tho  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  lraf-raould,  and 
sand,  and  tho  seed  should  be  slightly  covered. 
Germination  takes  place  slowly  and  irregularly, 
so  that  the  seed-pans  should  not  lie  put  aside  as 
done  with  for  some  time,  as  plants  will  appear 
months  after  sowing  the  seed.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  of  sufficient  siz)  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  boxes  or  potted  up  separately, 
and  kept  cool  throughout  tho  summer  in  a 
northern  aspoc t.  During  the  winter  they  may 
lie  kept  in  a  cold-frame  or  cool  greenhouse  (fail¬ 
ing  cither  of  these,  a  window  sill  would  suit), 
and  in  tho  spring  they  will  grow  quickly,  and 
will  well  repay  the  little  trouble  given 
Auriculas  do  not  require  much  space,  and 
4J-incli  pots  is  the  maximum  Bize,  so  that  not 
much  room  iB  taken  up  in  framo  or  green¬ 
house. — F.  .1.  Bevham,  ,}J,  Folkeatoti'-rjiid, 
Walthamstow. 

Hyaclnthua  (Galtonia)  candicans.  - 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  is  so  little 
grown  by  people  who  declare  they  have  a  fond 
ness  for  all  hardy  flowers.  Ask  a  few  questions 
about  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  he  found  it  is  not  known.  Years  ago  1 
planted  it  in  groups  amongst  Delphiniums  and 
Gladioli  on  one  of  my  borders  ;  afterwards  I 
used  it  for  large  pots  for  indoor  decoration. 
Now  each  season  I  am  rewarded  by  numbers  of 
spikes  of  white  bell  blossoms,  amid  bright  green 
stout  foliage.  The  plants  nevor  have  any  pro¬ 
tection  in  wintor,  but  in  spring,  as  growth  is 
moving,  they  receive  a  slight  mulch  of  old  stable- 
manure,  and  a  Bamboo  cane  is  placed  to  each  to 
support  the  flowering  stems  in  rough  weather. 
The  Capo  Hyacinth  will  do  admirably  in  a  won- 
drained  border  of  loam,  and  tho  bulbs  should  he 
planted  4  inches  or  .>  inches  deep.  For  flowering 
in  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a  10-inch  pot  will  be 
sufficient,  and  good  drainage  should  bo  givon. 
In  planting  out  in  the  borders  the  bulbs  are 
best  left  .-none.  Bulbs  put  in  now  will,  in  all 
probability,  bloom  at  the  usual  period,  July  and 
August. — Lea  hurst. 

Sweet  Peas  as  cut  flowers  — For 

button-holee,  bouquets,  table  and  general 
decoration  Sweet  Peas  are  invaluable,  and  if  the 
seed-pods  are  picked  off  as  soon  as  formed  the 
plants  will  bloom  freely  for  several  months. 
They  are  seldom  seen  in  flower  before  July,  this 
boing  due  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  are 
very  tender  and  will  not  stand  the  least  frost. 
By  sowing  the  seed  now  a  good  supply  of  bloom 
will  be  forthcoming  at  tho  end  of  May,  but  the 
plants  must  have  careful  attention.  Except 
where  the  soil  and  situation  are  of  the  best  thii 
Bowing  should  be  mode  in  pots  and  the  plants 
raised  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm-frame.  Employ 
3-inch  or  31-inch  pots  filled  with  loamy  soil,  with 
a  little  well- rotted  manure  added.  Failing  this, 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  do,  if  some  coarse  sand 
is  added  to  keep  it  open.  Sow  six  seeds  in  eacli 
pot,  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and  gently 
water.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  light  position  in  the 

Sreenhouee  or  a  frame,  keeping  the  soil  on  the 
ry  side  till  the  plants  appear,  and  admitting 
air  freely.  Look  out  for  mice,  as  if  one  ot 
these  pests  gets  into  the  frame  it  will,  if  not 
caught,  quiokly  destroy  the  whole  batch.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  tho  plants,  dig  in 
deeply  a  good  quantity  of  well-decayed,  but  not 
rank,  manure.  For  hoavy  soil  old  hot-bed- 
manure  or  horse-droppinga,  burnt  garden  refuse, 
and  road-trimmings  aro  preferable.  Plant  the 
Peas  the  middle  of  March  in  rows  4  feet 
asunder,  placing  them  in  shallow  drills  and 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  round  them,  and  if  the 
position  is  very  open,  protect  them  from  cold 
winila  by  a  few  small  evergreen  branches.  If 
sparrows  attack  them  sprinkle  with  wood- 
ashes.  Place  tall  spriggy  sticks  on  each  side  of 
the  rows  when  the  plants  are  3  inches  high, 
sufficiently  clo3e  together  to  prevent  the  haulm 
falling  about.  Mulch  with  short-manure  and 
water  occasionally  with  liquid-manure. — L.  N. 

Plants  for  margins.  —  Whatever  is 
planted  as  an  edging  ought  to  be  of  a  dwarf 
character.  'Is  anything  prettier  than  a  margin 
{ypaijE^'tff^'(3‘^1b/^)|£e,  yellow  self  : 
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Mary  Stuart,  whit*  self ;  or  W.  Haig,  deep 
purplo  self  ?  No  plants  grow  so  freely,  and  as 
far  as  propagation  goes  few  provide  more  out- 
lings.  For  a  border  away  from  the  walk  dwarf 
white  Stocks  are  acceptable  ;  and  in  annuals 
one  could  not  have  anything  half  so  showy  as 
Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums.  The  blue  Nemo- 
phila  is  a  good  substitute  for  Lobelias,  and 
Candytuft  is  Htill  sown  every  year  in  places 
where  an  old  time  subject  is  valued.  Verbenas, 
when  kept  pegged  down,  provide  a  mass  of 
bloom  for  many  weeks,  but  the  pegging  must 
not  be  omitted  ;  and  one  may  say  the  same  about 
Ivy-leaved  Pelagoniums,  cuttings  of  which 
struck  this  spring  may  be  used  with  similarly 
good  results.  For  a  long  continued  show  of 
bloom  there  are  no  plants  to  e<|ual  Tufted 
I’anties,  and  seed  sown  in  heat  in  March  will 
furnish  plants  that  will  flower  freely  from  June 
to  October.— F. 

Dry  borders  made  beautiful.— One 

of  the  most  frequent  complaints  as  to  borders 
where  the  soil  is,  throughout  the  summer  at 
least,  continually  dry,  is  the  failure  to  grow 
flowering  plants.  Note  the  effect  such  borders 
have  on  Campanulas,  Puonies,  Phloxes,  and 
others  of  a  like  moisture-loving  nature,  and  one 
is  foroed  to  the  admission  that  it  is  not  worth 
trying  to  do  much  unless  the  conditions  can  be 
altered.  It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  moisture  experienced  later  on  Several 
seasons  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  a  border  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  wtiich  was  la-gely  made  up  of  gravel, 
and  to  keep  the  surfaoe  moist,  especially  in  July 
and  August,  was  a  difficulty.  After  digging  in 
during  the  winter  some  partly  rotted  dung,  and 
slightly  mulching  the  surface  in  June,  1  was 
able  to  retain  blossoms  for  a  longer  time  than 
previously,  and  the  system  has  been  repeated 
with  success,  as  things  like  Pyrethrums,  Cinter- 
bury  Hells,  Phloxes,  Poppies,  Everlasting  Peas, 
Hegonias,  and  Spirn-ss  flowered  continuously, 
instead  of  dying  off  as  formerly,  when  only  half 
the  budB  had  opened.  The  best  plants  for  a 
dry  border  I  have  found  are :  Galliardias, 
l’ortulacas,  Helichrysums,  Fetunia*,  and  Cal- 
liopsiB  ;  tho  last  particularly  blooming  well  all 
through  the  hot  weather  when  in  the  absence  of 
rain  other  subjects  rapidly  died.— Lea  hurst. 

Fragrance  in  the  garden.— I  some¬ 
times  think  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  those 
flowers  that  have  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
only,  and  we  regard  but  slightly  sweet-scented 
plants  and  flowers.  There  nre  exceptions,  but 
in  a  general  way  it  is  tho  brilliant  effect  that  is 
most  sought  after,  and  flowers,  whioh  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  always  brilliant,  but  possess 
delicate  perfume,  are  treated  as  subsidiary.  A 
gardon  where  flowering  plants  aro  grown  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  include  sweet -smelling 
flowers.  Cimpanulas,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks, 
Phloxes,  Glaiiioli,  Poppies,  and  Asters,  whioh 
nuke  up  the  total  of  many  borders,  and  are 
rightly  there  for  their  beauty,  should  also  have 
us  companions  bods  of  Pinks,  Mignonette 
a  nongst  Roses,  Liliums,  Ten- week  Stocks,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  single  and  double  Rockets,  Night- 
b  :ented  Stock  (Mathiola  bicornis),  Heliotropes, 
Nicotianas,  and,  abovo  all,  tor  supplying  our 
rooms  with  cut  flowers,  that  sweetest  of  annuals, 
the  Sweet  Pea.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  more 
attention  might  be  given  to  some  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  without  in  any  way  taking  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  border.  I  seldom  see  now 
used  that  good  old  plant,  the  common  Musk, 
lias  it  departed  for  ever  from  our  gardens,  like 
the  Rosemary,  Lavender,  and  Sweet  Brier — 
things  thata  few  docadesago  werepointed  to  with 
pride  by  some  of  the  “  old  hands  ”  ?  I  fear  so, 
in  many  places  at  least. — F.  D. 


Photographs  of  Gardens,  Plants,  or 
Trees  —  We  offer  each  ioeek  a  copy  of  the  latent 
edition  of  the  “  Eivjlish  Flower  Garden  ”  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  contents, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  us  in  any  one  we  el. 

Moreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 
of  ihe  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 
and  reproduced  in  the  paper  daring  the  current 
quarter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  will 
be  given. 

The  winner  this  week  is  Mr.  Ci-J}.  Gerahty, 
Sandholme,  Broxbourne,  Herts, (for  ‘‘/Ascjr 
in  my  garden."  UigillzeODy  VjUV 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— The  days  are  lengthen¬ 
ing,  the  sun  gains  in  power,  and  all  plants  under 
glass  are  feeling  its  vivifying  effect.  The  Pa-si- 
floras,  Taoeonias,  and  other  climbers  that  were 
pruned  back  in  autumn  are  breaking  into 
growth,  and  when  the  young  shoots  aro  an  inch 
or  two  long  the  weakest  should  be  rubbed  off, 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  furnish  the  rafters  and 
festoon  about  under  the  roof.  Climbers,  when 
well  managed,  are  a  great  attraction  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  but  they  require  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  season  of  growth  in  thinning 
and  tying.  In  addition,  the  olimbers  which 
furnish  the  space  immediately  under  the  roof, 
the  walls  and  pillars  in  a  lofty  house  should 
have  a  different  order  of  plants,  whioh  can  be 
trained  to  cover  the  space  from  base  to  summit. 
Abutiloni,  Heliotropes,  Jasminoa,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Kaspail  Improved  (doable  scar¬ 
let)  Goranium,  Acacias  in  variety,  and  Plumbago 
capensis  are  among  the  useful  plants  for  cover¬ 
ing  walls  and  pillars.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 
are  charming  for  light  positions  Lapagerias 
in  a  cool-house,  planted  in  a  good,  well-drained 
bed  of  turfy  peat  and  loam,  made  porous  with 
sand  and  crushed  charcoal,  in  a  few  years  will 
be  a  special  feature.  Camellias  amlOrangos, 
Limes  and  Shaddocks,  when  trained  young  aro 
froe-growing  wall  plants,  and  are  nearly  always 
in  flower  and  fruit,  and  for  quite  a  cold  house 
Myrtles  are  charming  for  a  wall  and  will  flower 
freely,  and  the  green  sprays  are  useful  for 
cutting.  I  have  had  Clianthus  puniceus  do  well 
in  a  shady  corner  of  a  oool  conservatory.  It  is 
a  lovely  thing  when  well  furnished  with  its 
clusters  of  claw-like  flowers.  In  dry  houses 
red-spider  is  troublesome  if  neglected  in 
syringing  in  summer.  This  is  why  it  should  lie 
planted  in  a  oool,  partially  shaded  comer.  The 
Lapagcri*  does  not  thrive  in  hot  sunshine,  and 
the  slugs  are  rather  partial  to  the  young  shoots 
when  they  break  away  in  spring.  Continue  to 
look  after  the  strong  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
for  late  blooming.  All  the  outtings  intended 
for  producing  specimen  blooms  wdl  now  be 
rooted,  and  most  of  the  earliest  struck  plants 
shifted  into  5-inch  pots  and  standing  near  the 
glass  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  houso.  No  one, 
of  course,  lew  a  cold  current  rush  through  the 
house  at  this  time.  The  ventilation  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  plants.  A  little 
opening  along  the  ridge  will  generally  suffice 
for  average  weather  now. 

Stove.  -Speaking  generally,  the  best  time 
to  repot  stove  and  other  plants  is  just  as  they 
are  starting  into  growth.  More  loam  is  used 
than  was  the  cose  formerly.  This  applies  to  all 
strong  rooting  plants  and  those  of  a  woody 
nature.  Fine-rooted  plants  do  better  in  peat 
and  sand,  with  a  few  rough  pieces  of  old  turf  in 
addition.  The  loam  should  be  of  the  very  best, 
and  should  have  been  laid  up  long  enough  for 
the  fibres  of  the  herbage  to  have  partially 
decayed.  Pot  firmly  where  plenty  of  flowers  is 
required.  All  fine  foli aged  plants  do  better  in 
very  fibrous  compost,  and  the  drainage  should 
be  as  free  as  possible.  After  repotting,  less 
water  will  be  required  till  the  roots  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  soil,  and  the  syringe  used  a 
little  more  freely.  Continue  the  propagation  of 
all  plants  when  suitablo  cuttings  can  be 
obtained.  There  will  be  somo  Orchids  in  flower 
now,  and  they  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  collection.  When  various  kinds 
of  Orchids  commence  growth  is  the  best  timo  to 
renew  baskets  or  blocks,  or  repot.  All  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  for  Orchids  must  oe  of  a  very  open 
character.  Fibrous  peat,  .Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
charooal,  with  abundant  drainage,  are  absolute 
necessities.  Temperature  now  0f>  dogs,  to 
6H  degs.  at  night,  with  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  in  proportion  to  temperature,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  is  always  in  a  genial  condition. 

Early  Melons  — If  there  is  a  small  warm 
house  at  liberty  Melons  may  bo  planted  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  and  trained  up  1(1  inches 
to  18  inches  from  the  glass.  Plant  in  good  loam, 
and  there  should  be  a  comfortable  bottom- heat 
to  ensure  perfeot  success.  For  somo  timo  very 
little  ventilation  will  be  required,  but  os  the 
days  lengthen  more  air  should  be  given.  No 
ading  will  be  required  if  the  conditions  us 
ible.  Top-dress  with  good  loam  as  required 
make  firm,  as  Melons  requjij(f^i|^^j^^^ 


run  to  be  fruitful.  Do  not  stop  the  leaders  till 
the  main  stem  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  roof.  Night  temperature  not  less 
than  65  degs.  8top  all  side  shoots  one  good  leaf 
beyond  the  first,  and  set  the  blossoms  when 
enough  show  to  form  a  crop,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  four  fruits  to  a  plant. 

Roses  under  glass  — If  the  Kosos  arc 
planted  out  in  borders  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
nave  a  house  with  movable  lights,  whioh  oan  he 
removed  in  summer,  to  ripen  the  wood.  Insect* 
will  appear  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  show*, 
and  vapourising  should  take  plaoe  immediately, 
as  Roses  suffer  so  much  if  left  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  insects  even  for  a  short  time  The  borders 
should  be  stirred  up  with  a  fork,  and  a  top 
dressing  of  some  suitable  kind  of  concentrated 
manure  given,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry,  as  very  prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be,  as  Roses  do  not  require  a  deluged 
Boil  when  at  rest,  give  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  I  am  assuming  all  pruning  has  been 
done.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  it  the  latter 
can  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  help.  The  beet  house  for  pot- Roses  I  ever 
had  was  a  span- roofed  structure,  with  a  bed  of 
leaves  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  pots  were 
plunged. 

Window  gardening  — Cacti  should  be 
brought  to  the  light  and  watered  if  they  have 
been  kept  dry  through  the  winter.  These  are 
interesting  plants,  especially  the  small-growing 
species,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage,  as  some 
will  go  for  years  without  repotting,  and  are 
best  kept  dry  through  the  winter.  So  long  as 
the  growth  romain*  firm,  Aloes  and  Mesembry- 
anthemums  may  do  with  similar  treatment. 

Outdoor  garden.— There  has  hitherto 
scaroely  been  frost  enough  to  check  planting, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  and  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  for  though  to  say  plant  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  loaves  fall  is  sou nd 
advice,  I  would  rather  plant  at  any  timo  up  till 
the  end  of  March  than  lose  the  Beoaon.  The 
losses  from  Bpring  planting  later  are  very  few 
unless  things  are  utterly  neglected  aftorwards. 
A  thin  mulch  of  littery  manure  or  Moss-litter,  a 
soaking  of  water  occasionally  if  tho  spring  is 
dry,  and  in  the  case  of  large  evergreens,  a  dash 
over  the  foliage  with  a  hoee  or  syringe  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  fine  sunny  day,  will  koep  the 
bark  moist  and  the  sap  in  motion  till  the  roots 

?;ot  into  work  Scarlet  and  pink  Thorns,  yellow 
laburnums,  pink  Almonds,  white  Lilacs,  yellow 
Brooms,  and  various  members  of  the  Pyrus, 
Prunus,  and  Magnolia  families  are  oharmiug 
when  they  have  attained  some  size.  A  Weeping 
Birch  springing  out  of  a  mass  of  Rhododendrons 
always  attracts  attention,  and  a  white  Lilac  in 
a  groundwork  of  evergreen  Berberis  is  another 
little  bit  of  colour  that  I  am  partial  to.  Masses 
of  Broom,  especially  the  early-flowering  kind, 
priccox,  aro  lovely  when  in  flower  in  shrubbery 
borders.  Where  many  bulbs  have  been  planted 
permanently  the  soil  may  now  bo  stirred  up 
with  the  fork,  as  the  bulbs  will  for  the  most 
part  bo  through  the  soil. 

Fruit  garden.— Sow  a  few  seeds  of  a  good 
early  kind  of  Melon,  and  from  this  onwards  sow 
a  few  seeds  occasionally,  so  as  to  always  have 
a  few  stout  young  plants  in  stock  ready  for 
emergencies.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Cucumbers.  To  obtain  Melons  early,  a  warm, 
low  house  is  necessaiy,  as  cool  treatment  at  this 
season  is  likely  to  end  in  failure.  Disbudding 
both  in  early  vineries  and  Peach- houses  must  be 
done  promptly.  The  weak  shoots  should  also 
be  rubbed  off  Figs  as  soon  as  one  can  see  they 
will  not  be  required.  Two  orops  of  fruit  may 
generally  be  obtained  under  glass  from  fruit- 
trees  if  the  house  is  heated  and  the  first  crop 
forced.  It  is  necessary  to  make  Figs  bear 
freely  to  keep  the  roots  thoroughly  under 
oontrol.  Down  on  the  south  coast  the  Fig 
grows  and  fruits  freely  in  the  chalk  benoath  a 
substratum  of  heavy  day  loam  Most  fruits 
will  grow  well  on  limestone  or  chalk  if  there  is 
a  good  depth  of  soil  over  the  chalk.  When 
living  near  chalk  pita  I  have  often  used  chalk 
to  make  foundations  for  fruit  borders,  especially 
for  stone  fruits.  Cordon  Pears  may  be  used  to 
fill  up  vacancies  on  walls.  Where  the  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  Quinoe,  that  stock  may  lie  uted 
for  cordon  Pears  with  advantage,  but  rich  top- 
dressings  should  be  given  annually. 

9 !  Vegetable  garden.— Thin  early  Carrots 
y  little  j£LW©,]SNAtrn,Uch  n0ed  h®  don*«  M 
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young  Carrots  are  large  enough  for  use  when  as 
large  as  one’s  little  finger,  and,  by  drawing  the 
largest,  the  smaller  plants  will  have  a  chance 
to  increase  in  size.  The  same  treatment  will 
extend  the  Radish  season  from  one  particular 
bed.  All  the  seed  Potatoes  should  be  packtd 
crown  upwards  in  shallow  trays,  or  laid  out 
thinly  to  develop  crown-eyes.  .Jerusalem 
Artichokes  still  in  tne  ground  should  be  lifted 
sb  soon  as  weather  permits,  and  suitable  sized 
seed  selected  for  planting.  Clive  the  last  fork 
over  to  ground  intended  for  Onions,  with  a 
dressing  of  soot,  but  both  this  and  any  drets- 
ing  of  artificial- manure  may  be  given  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  Salt  is  useful  on 
light,  porous  soil.  l)ress  Asparagus- beds  with 
salt  if  the  land  is  of  a  dry,  porous  nature.  Salt 
ia  a  preventive  of  drought  and  cleanses  laud 
from  weeds  and  ihsects.  Prepare  land  for 
Keakale  cuttings  or  seods.  Here,  also,  salt 
and  soot  may  be  used  in  moderate  quantities. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  in  fine  weather  among 
growing  orops,  such  as  Cabbages,  Lettuces, 
{Spinach,  Onions,  etc.  Onions  which  have  been 
raised  in  heat  should  be  hardened  off  ready  for 
planting  out  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Continue  to  make  up  hot-beds  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  who  grow  Cucumbers  in  frames 
may  make  up  beds  now.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


ExtrwtH  from  a  Garden  Diary. 

February  ISth. — Made  new  plantation  of 
Horseradish.  Planted  Shallots  and  (larlic. 
Sowed  curled  Paisley.  Made  now  plantation  of 
Rhubarb.  Covered  several  roots  in  old  bet! 
with  tubs  to  hasten  the  growth.  Sowed  more 
white  and  pink  Celery  in  boxes  in  heat.  Potted 
off'  Cauliflowers  sown  in  heat.  Sowed  more 
Cucumbers  to  always  have  young  plants  ready 
when  required. 

February  10th.— Sowed  Fern  spores  of  various 
kinds  in  0-inch  pots,  standing  in  pans  in  which 
water  is  placed  when  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  The  pots  are  covered  with  oircular 
pieces  of  glass.  Sowed  Grevillea  robusta. 
Fertilised  the  blossoms  of  choioe  Primulas  from 
which  seeds  are  required.  Placed  more  Straw¬ 
berries  in  house,  chiefly  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Kir  J.  Paxton.  Thinned  the  blossoms  of  those 
plants  whioh  have  set  the  crop,  leaving  from 
ten  to  a  dozon  fruits  on  each  plant. 

February  SCth.— Planted  Duke  of  York  and 
Ashleaf  Potatoes  on  early  border.  Sowed  Horn 
Carrots  and  Radishes.  Sowed  Sweet  Ilasil  and 
Knotted  Marjoram  in  heat.  Looked  over 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in  early  houses  to 
regulate  growth.  Tied  down  and  stopped 
Vines  in  second  house.  Thinned  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  in  first  house. 
Stirred  soil  in  beds  of  Violas  and  other  spring 
flowers. 

February  21et. — Re-arranged  conservatory, 
bringing  away  exhausted  plants  and  moving  up 
others.  Specimens  of  Acacia  Drummondi  are 
very  effective  now.  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
groupe  of  Maiden- hair  Ferns  is  also  attractive. 
Sponged  the  leaves  of  large  PalmB,  chiefly 
Kentias.  Sowed  Chervil  in  a  corner  of  the 
warm  border.  Made  up  another  Mushroom- 
bod,  and  introduced  more  Seakalo  roots  into 
bouse.  Moved  boxes  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  to 
cool- frame. 

February  22nd.  — Sowed  seeds  of  Gloxinia  and 
Streptocarpus  in  heat.  Repotted  rested  bulbs 
of  Gloxinias  which  hail  started  into  growth 
Started  a  collection  of  choice  double  and  single 
Begonias  in  boxes  in  heat.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
various  kinds  of  plants,  including  various  things 
in  stove.  Sowed  more  Tomato  seeds.  Con¬ 
tinued  the  disbudding  of  Peaches  in  early -house. 
Moved  Peas  in  pots  to  cold-frame  to  harden. 

February  2.]rd  —Repotted  specimen  Alla- 
mandaa  and  Bougainvilleas,  reducing  the  balls 
a  little.  Cut  up  the  stems  of  a  number  of  old 
Dracienas  to  make  cuttings  to  increase  stock 
They  were  inserted  in  pans  and  plunged  in 
brisk  heat.  Sowed  more  early  Peas  outside  in 
Bunny  position.  Sowed  Sweet  Peas  Glibly  in 
pots.  Continued  some  alterations  /  we  are 
carrying  out  in  the  \gefj  ho# 

shrubs. 


LAW  AND  CUSTOM- 


A  gardener's  Illness  and  wages.— I  have  i*en 
engagtd  as  a  gardener  here  for  four  years,  and  was 
ruptured  while  at  work  and  must  undergo  an  operation. 
Can  I  claim  wages  while  ill  T — W.  S. 

[If  there  be  no  definite  custom  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  are  entitled  to  wages  during  illness, 
but  of  course  your  employer  may  dismiss  you 
on  giving  the  customary  notice,  which  may  be 
only  a  week’s  notice  or  a  month's  notice.  The 
length  of  the  notice,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
agreement  or  understanding,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  engagement,  whether  by  the  week 
or  the  month,  etc.  Should  your  lupture  have 
been  caused  by  an  accident  due  to  vour 
employer’s  negligence  or  to  his  defective  plant, 
you  may  have  a  cause  of  action  for  damages 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  but  you 
have  no  claim  for  compensation  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts. — K.  C.  T.J 

Notice  to  determine  a  garden  tenanoy.— 
Eighteen  years  ago  1  took  possession  of  a  garden  at  March 
quarter  (and  paid  £16  as  goodwill)  at  the  yearly  rental  of 
CIS  I  am  a  Jobbing  gardener.  aDd  In  this  garden  I  grow 
plants  and  vegetables  and  herbs  for  sale,  and  I  pay  rent 
quarterly.  1  hear  a  builder  ia  buying  a  portion  of  the 
garden  ',  what  notice  must  he  give  met  Can  I  get  any 
compensation?  Can  ths  builder  commence  to  build 
before  the  expiration  of  the  notice  given  to  me  without 
first  making  arrangements  with  me  ?— Llewrcb. 

[You  do  not  aay  if  you  have  any  written 
ncrooment,  and  so  I  assume  that  you  have  none. 
The  place  being  taken  at  a  yearly  rent,  without 
any  stipulation  for  some  other  term,  the 
tenancy  is  yearly,  although  the  rent  is  paid 
quarterly.  If  the  garden  is  cultivated  as  a 
market  garden,  whion  seems  probable  (although 
not  certainly  so)  from  your  description,  a  year’s 
notioe  is  necessary.  If  it  is  not  cultivated  as  a 
market  garden,  half  a  year's  notice  is  necessary 
but  in  either  caso  the  notice  must  expiie  with  a 
year  of  tenancy,  and  this  means  that  you  cannot 
in  any  event  bo  compelled  to  quit  until  March, 
HUM.  I  answer  this  question  on  the  assumption 
that  you  took  the  garden  of  the  landlord  at 
March  quarter,  ana  that  you  did  not  by 
arrangement  enter  at  that  period  and  take  over 
an  existing  current  tenanoy  commencing  at 
some  other  period  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
"goodwill,”  properly  speaking,  in  these 
matters  if  the  holding  is  taken  on  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  tenancy,  although  there  may  be 
a  valuation,  and  the  valuation  may  be  of  the 
outgoer's  strict  rights  (or  tenant-right),  or  it 
may,  by  arrangement  between  the  parties, 
oxtond  to  other  matters.  In  the  latter  ovent, 
the  landlord  is  not  bound  theioby,  and  the 
incomer  does  not  on  quitting  become  entitled  to 
a  valuation  for  the  matters  for  which  he  paid 
his  predecessor  by  arrangement  between  them 
solves.  As  I  do  not  know  under  what  circum 
stances  you  entered,  nor  what  “goodwill' 
really  means  in  Hub  oase,  I  will  refrain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  compensation 
you  may  claim  on  the  proper  determination  of 
your  tenancy.  If  you  will  give  full  information 
on  the  points  indicated,  a  furthor  reply  will  be 
given  you.  But  tho  builder  may  not  take 
possession  of  any  part  of  the  garden  until  your 
tenancy  is  determined  by  a  proper  notico,  and 
if  ho  does  take  such  possession  ho  will  be 
guilty  of  trespass,  and  you  may  forcibly  expel 
him  or  bring  an  action  for  damages.  You  may, 
of  course,  make  arrangements  to  allow  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
gardon,  and  you  may  insist  upon  such  terms  as 
you  choose.  — K.  C.  T.j 

Liability  of  a  son  for  the  debts  of  his 
deceased  mother.— lip  to  three  month*  »g>  my 
mother  lived  In  her  own  home  and  received  outdoor  relief 
from  the  guardian*.  Subsequently  an  unmarried  daughter 
sold  all  my  mother'*  furniture  and  took  her  to  reside  with 
a  married  daughter,  and  my  mother  there  oontlnued  to 
receive  out-rollef.  She  died  at  Christmas,  and  her  life 
was  insured,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  amount,  and  my 
sister  buried  her.  This  sister's  husband  has  now  written 
to  me  stating  that  a  son  was  responsible  tor  his  mother’s 
maintenance  anil  for  any  debt*  she  owed  at  her  death, 
and  he  demand*  a  sum  of  money  from  me.  He  and  his 
wife  received  what  insurance  money  there  was  and  I  re 
reived  nothing.  Can  he  compel  payment  from  me?— 
0.  E. 

[Certainly  not.  The  guardians  of  the  union 
might  have  compelled  you  to  contribute  towards 
your  mother’s  maintenance,  if  you  were  of  suffi 
cient  ability but  no  one  else  oould  compel  you 
to  do  so.  Whether  the  husband  of  your  married 
sister  has  or  has  not  received  any  sum  from  an 
i ,  surai Jc«> company  is  quite  immaterial— his 
>  domroiVu  absurd  and  you  need  notHMttblb 
|  ab<u?it  in  any  way.  Under  no  circumstances  is 
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a  son  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his  deceased 
mother  (incurred  without  his  knowledge  or 
authority)  except  where  monoy  or  property, 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of  such  debts, 
passes  to  him  on  her  death. — K.  C.  T  ] 

Faulty  construction  of  greenhouse 
( If.  L  It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  engage 
a  lad  of  fifteen  to  put  up  and  construct  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  seems  that  you  made  no  bar  - 
gain  with  him  as  to  the  amount  of  remuneration 
he  was  to  have  for  the  work.  When  he  failed  to 
complete  tho  work  and  removed  to  a  distance, 

fou  should  have  taken  the  greenhouse  away 
rom  his  father's  premises  and  employed  a  com¬ 
petent  porson  to  complete  and  correct  tho  work, 
and  you  should  then  have  deducted  his  charges 
from  the  sum  claimed  by  the  lad.  You  allowed 
his  father  to  engage  a  carpenter  to  complete  the 
work,  and  now,  although  you  promised  to  pay 
the  carpenter,  you  demur.  No  doubt  the  charge 
is  exorbitant,  but  you  should  refuse  to  pay  any 
more  than  the  carpenter's  charge,  and  if  you  are 
sued  for  the  full  sum  demanded,  you  must 
defend  the  action.  People  who  act  in  the  foolish 
manner  you  have  done  must  expect  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for  their  foolishness,  and  you  will,  in 
any  case,  have  to  pay  considerably  more  than 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had  entrusted  the 
work  to  a  competent  workman  at  the  outset, 
and  you  will  also  have  to  put  up  with  the 
oonsoquenoes  of  very  bad  work  — K.  C.  T. 

Removal  of  fruit-trees  and  Rose-trees 
from  private  garden.— I  purpose  working  up  some 
fruit-tree*  and  Ross  plants  in  my  garden,  which  is  not 
taken  a*  a  market  garden.  Can  I  take  up  and  dispose  of 
the  same  a*  I  choose  so  long  a*  they  are  not  permanently 
set  out  or  planted  ?— Pkrsiiurk. 

[I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by 
11  working  up."  If  you  moan  that  you  desire  to 
roar  and  afterwards  sell  young  plants  and  fruit- 
trees,  I  may  say  that,  rtriotly  speaking,  you 
may  not  do  this,  and  your  better  course  will  be 
to  ask  your  landlord  to  allow  you  to  do  as  you 
propose.  If  he  assents,  you  may  proceed  with¬ 
out  fear  ;  but  if  he  refuses  and  intends  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  utmost  legal  rights,  you  had  best  not 
oarry  out  your  proposal.  Strictly  speaking,  os 
soon  as  a  plant  or  tree  is  once  planted,  it 
becomes  irremovable  by  the  tenant  of  a  private 
garden. — K.  C.  T.j 

A  servant's  wages.— If  the  employer  of  a  gardener 
becomes  Involved  unknown  to  hi*  nervaut*,  and  tne  wagi* 
of  the  gardener  and  those  under  him  are  in  arrear,  and 
the  mortgagee  take*  possession,  can  the  gardener  lawfully 
claim  his  wages  in  full?  Must  he  claim  on  hla  employer 
or  on  tho  mortgagee?— Heaii  Oariirxkb. 

[Tho  gardener  and  the  other  servants  may 
olaim  payment  in  full  of  all  wages  in  arrear,  but 
their  claim  must  be  upon  their  employer.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tho  mortgagee,  nor  has 
he  aught  to  do  with  them.  Should  tho  employer 
beoomo  bankrupt,  the  servants  will  be  entitled 
to  payment  of  four  months'  wages  in  full,  if  so 
much  is  in  arrear.  If  more  is  in  arrear,  they 
must  prove  for  the  balanoe  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  creditors. — K.  C.  T.j 
Stoppage  of  gardener's  wages  daring 
temporary  Illness  —For  live  years  I  have  been 
engased  as  a  gardener  and  to  do  edd  Job*  about  the 
house,  at  the  wages  of  2Ss.  a  week.  Last  week  I  was  at 
home  two  days  with  a  trad  cold,  and  my  master  stopped 
5s  from  my  wages.  Was  the  deduction  legal,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  regular  servant?— J.  J. 

[The  wages  of  a  servant  continue  payable 
during  temporary  sickness,  unless  there  be  a 
distinct  oustom  to  the  contrary,  or  unless  thore 
be  a  stipulation  that  the  servant  shall  be  only 
paid  for  the  time  during  which  he  is  actually  at 
work.  Such  a  custom  prevails  among  almost 
all  kinds  of  farm  servants  hired  by  the  week, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  usual  amongst 
gardeners  in  your  district.  If  there  be  no  such 
custom,  nor  yet  any  such  stipulation  as  that 
referred  to,  you  may  recover  the  5s.  that  has 
been  stopped.— K.  C  T.  ] 

Executors  mast  prove  a  will.— When  a  person 
dies  and  leaves  a  will  can  his  executors  distribute  hi* 
properly,  both  real  anil  personal,  without  consulting 
anyone,  or  must  they  prove  the  will?  If  it  must  be 
proved,  how  is  it  to  be  done?— Ionorast. 

[The  executors  must  distribute  or  dispose  of 
the  proporty  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  will, 
but  if  they  do  this  they  need  not  consult 
anyone.  They  must,  in  any  case,  prove  tho 
will,  or  they  will  be  liahlo  to  a  heavy 
penolty.  If  tho  property  left  by  the  will  is 
of  considerable  value  it  will  bo  best  to  provo 
the  will  through  a  solicitor,  but,  in  any  ovent, 
BYocu'/vrs  (prj;0taej]ftf  them)  may  prove  it 
pereonally  if  they  so  desire.  They  must  make 
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out  a  list  of  all  the  deceased’s  property,  and  of 
all  debts  owing  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  that  part  of  his  property  which  is  not  ready 
money  should  be  valued  in  the  list.  Furniture, 
farm  stock,  and  similar  matters  may  be  valued 
by  a  licensed  appraiser,  and  stocks  and  shares 
should  be  valued  at  the  prices  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased ,  and  a  similar  list  should  be  made  of 
the  debts  owiDg  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  including  his  funeral  expenses.  The 
executors,  or  either  of  them,  may  then  attend 
at  the  Probate  Registry  at  Somerset  House, 
London,  or  at  the  registry  of  the  district  where 
the  deceased  had  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  if 
that  fixed  place  of  abode  was  near  tho  town  from 
which  jou  write,  or  anywhere  in  the  West 
Riding,  the  District  Registry-ofiioe  is  at  Wake¬ 
field.  The  executors  should  take  with  them 
tho  will  and  also  a  certificate  of  the  deceased's 
■leath  from  the  Registrar  of  Deaths,  and  further 
instructions  and  assistance  will  bo  given  by  the 
officials  at  Wakofield,  but  it  would  be  as  well 
for  them  to  take  with  thorn  the  means  to  pay 
the  duty  and  the  foes.  If  the  gross  value  of  the 
estate — that  is,  without  making  any  deduction 
for  dobts,  etc. — does  not  exceed  .€500,  probate 
may  be  obtained  at  tho  Inland  Revenue  Ollioe  of 
the  town  from  which  you  write,  and  in  that  oase 
the  fee  payable  will  be  I o ).  If  the  gross  value 
of  the  estate  does  not  exoeed  £300,  the  estate 
duty  will  be  30s.  :  and,  if  it  exceeds  £300,  but 
does  not  exceed  £o00,  the  estate  duty  will  be 
00a,  and  no  other  death  duties  of  any  kind  will 
be  payable.  -K.  C.  T.] 

Duties  of  coachman  and  gardener.— A  few 

months  ago  I  took  a  situation  n»  coachman  and  gardener, 
and  to  lie  generally  useful,  and  in  particular  to  look  after 
a  hone  and  a  pony,  two  dogcarts  and  a  carriage,  1  acre  of 
kitchen  garden,  a  large  flower  gurden,  and  three  lawns. 
Two  months  later  my  employer  told  me  it  was  my  duty  to 
sweep  the  flues  of  the  kitchen  range,  and  to  light  the 
copper  Are  for  the  washerwoman,  to  clean  lioots.  All  coals, 
etc.  A  month  later  he  purchased  a  second  horse,  still 
keeping  the  pony,  and  a  fortnight  after  that  ho  had  a 
present  of  a  third  hone,  lie  requires  me  to  attend  to  the 
three  horses  and  the  pony  and  to  all  other  matten  os 
More,  and  he  tells  me  that  I  have  no  stats  d  hours  for 
work,  hut  must  ho  on  the  place  whenever  I  am  wanted, 
and  that  I  must  do  whatever  1  am  required  to  do.  Can 
he  compel  roc  to  do  all  those  horses,  or  aro  there  any 
stated  hours  for  work  I  Can  he  compel  me  to  do  any  dirty 
work  1—  Fr.Rav  Ifiti.. 

I  Your  employer  is  right  to  a  certain  extent— 
that  there  arc  no  fixou  hours  for  a  coachman, 
and  that  if  his  services  are  required  as  coach- 
inau  he  mu9t  render  them  at  any  hour.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  when  you  have  done  a 
fair  day's  work  as  coachman  vou  must  then  do 
u  further  day's  work  as  gardener  or  as  handy 
man.  I  think  tho  amount  of  work  required 
from  you  is  more  than  one  man  can  render,  but 
I  supposo  you  will  not  bo  actually  doing  any 
gardening  work  at  present.  The  remedy  is 
simple  enough.  Tell  your  master  that  you 
cannot  do  tho  work,  and  give  him  notice  to 
leave  ;  he  cannot  compel  you  to  remain  after 
the  expiration  of  the  notice.  K  C.  T.] 

A  son's  responsibility  for  bis  mother's 
debts  and  funeral  expenses.— Three  months  ago 
my  mother  was  living  in  a  home  of  her  own,  and  my 
unmarried  sister  went  over  and  sold  the  furniture,  and 
took  my  mot h( r  to  live  with  a  married  sister  of  our.i,  and 
luv  mother  died  there.  This  sister's  husband  has  written 
to  me  denial. ding  from  me  a  contribution  to  the  funeral 
expenses  of  my  mother  and  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  she 
had  Incurred  before  her  death.  Her  life  was  insured,  and 
this  sister  has  received  the  insurance  money,  also  what¬ 
ever  my  mother  possessed.  Am  I  liable  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses  and  tho  debt  ?— Constant  Keaiikk. 

'You  cannot  lie  compelled  to  pay  any  part  of 
your  mother’s  funeral  expenses,  nor  yet  any 
part  of  tho  debt  she  owed.  If  tho  insurance 
money  and  tho  value  of  the  goods  your  mother 
possessed  were  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of 
tho  funeral  expenses  and  the  debt,  the  psrsonto 
whom  tho  debt  is  owing  can  reoovor  it  from 
your  sister  and  her  husband,  but  you  are  not 
liable  to  pay  a  single  penny.  Whether  you 
ought  to  pay  a  part  is  a  dilferent  matter.  It 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
and  your  sisters  are  respectively  placed,  etc.] 

"The  Bngllsh  Flower  Garden."— Thoroughly 
revised,  with  Jiill  descriptions  oj  all  the  brut  plant a,  free*, 
aiul  shrubs,  th-ir  culture  and  arrangement,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Medium  8oo,  16$. ;  poet  free,  16$.  Cd. 

T hr,  tame,  in  t  col*.,  half  bound  sage  green  morocco— for 
Horary  or  presentation,  one  guinea  nett.  Of  all  book- 
tellers,  do. 

"  Worth  more  than  all  other  books  on  Aower  gardening 
and  landscape  gardening  ever  published.  Whatever 
•urress  I  have  mode  as  a  landscape  gardener,!  owe  to  the 
inspiration  ot  thie  book.  It  not  only  tea/hes  gopdvrs  1 
log,  but,  what  is  M  iunxirUint*.  oomAmli 
gardening,  giving  reasons  that  are  coovBetal  Rrt  buvO 
—J.  W.  uuoi,  Pittsburgh. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oardxxinu  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  these 
rules :  AU  communications  should  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  EturoR  of  Caruk.xixo,  37,  Southampton- street,  Covent 
Gxrtlen,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  PcnusiiKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  fie  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time.  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Gardenin')  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  tome  time  in  adoance  of  dale,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  reoeipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANT3  AND  FLOWERS. 

Sacred  Lily  falling  (J.  I) ).— The  failure,  as 
exemplified  by  your  specimen,  is  a  very  common  one  in 
growing  the  Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus.  It  Is  due  either  to 
too  dry  an  atmosphere,  such  as  is  caused  by  an  overheated 
room  or  by  gas,  or  it  is  the  result  of  draughts.  In  cases 
where  these  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  room  where  there  i>  no 
Aro  or  gas  they  always  turn  out  well.  1  if  course,  they 
should  be  given  os  much  light  as  passible,  ami  should  not 
be  subjected  to  frost.  If  grown  In  a  greenhouse  where 
one  temperature  is  maintained  the  result  Is  alto  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Clematis  clrrhosa  (A.,  Cbm  wall).—' The  specimen 
enclosed  is  Clematis  cirrhosa,  on  old  and  well-known 
species,  native  of  Hpaln  and  tho  Balearic  Isles,  and  Intro¬ 
duced  into  this  oountry  as  long  ago  as  161)0.  Any  pruning 
that  Is  needed  to  keep  it  in  bounds  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  Dowering  season  is  over,  but  at  the  tamo  time 
pruning  is  not  necessary  to  ensure  a  display  of  bloom, 
and  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  growing  in  a 
loose,  untrammelled  manner.  Bee  our  note  os  to  the 
treatment  of  wild  Clematises,  with  cuts,  In  the  issue  of 
Nov.  24,  p.  601. 

Rosen  for  arches  (Glendrtnach)  —Preferring  as 

Eou  do  Roses  of  good  quality  of  blossom  and  that  will 
lossom  twice,  we  can  highly  recommend  the  following 
kinds  for  arches:  Cheshunt  llvbrid,  Climbing  Souv.  de 
Wootton,  Oioiro  do  Dijon,  Kaiscrin  Friedrich,  Mmc. 
Allred  Carriers,  Mmc.  lierard.  Heine  Marie  Ilcnriette, 
Heine  Olga  do  Wurtemburg,  Souvenir  de  Mmc.  Joseph 
Metral,  Waltham  Climber  No.  J,  Lougworth  Rambler, 
Mario  Robert,  and  Rive  d’Or.  Those  best  for  pillars, 
hearing  in  mind  that  they  also  must  lie  autumnal,  are 
Belle  T.yonnalse,  Marie  LtvellM,  Monsieur  Deslr,  Pink 
Korer,  Almie  Vllicrt,  Climbing  (.'apt.  Christy,  and  Oruss 
au  Teplitz. 

Salvia  splendenB  (A  Reader),— This  may  hs  had 
in  flower  up  to  Christmas  if  cuttings  are  struck  at  the 
end  of  May  and  the  plants  grown  on  freely  afterwards. 
They  should  not  be  stopped  after  the  middle  of  August, 
otherwise  tho  weak  growih  resulting  from  late  stopping 
will  not  bloom  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Plants  that 
commence  to  flower  In  November  will,  In  a  suitable  struc¬ 
ture,  keep  up  a  succession  till  <  hrislmas,  while  those  that 
bloom  early  will,  if  carefully  attended  to,  produce  a 
secondary  crop  in  January  and  February.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  they  be  kept  clear  of  rcu-ipider,  otherwise 
failure  will  result.  Two  good  kinds  that  bloom  naturally 
later  than  S.  splendent  are  S.  gosncniflora  and  S.  Ilccrl, 
both  of  which  may  be  but  in  bloom  in  J  mitary  and 
February  if  treated  os  above  recommended  for  8. 
splendens. 

Alstrcemerlas.  eto.  [Adam I  —  All  the  plants  named 
are  quite  hardy  in  the  open,  and  the  above,  which  require 
planting  0  inches  deep,  are  quits  safe,  unless  it  lie  the 
white  form  of  A.  pelegrina,  which  is  less  hardy  than  the 
rest,  and  should  be  covered  with  ashes.  The  Tropiiiolum 
It  very  hardy,  oud  the  Trlcyrlis,  with  a  meagre  mulch  of 
Cocoa  nut- fibre  refuse,  will  lie  quite  safe.  It  would  he 
hazardous  now  to  expose  any  of  these  after  making  growth 
in  heat.  Have  you  no  cold-frame  that  you  could  place 
them  In  for  a  few  weeks,  or,  if  not,  by  planting  rather 
more  deeply  than  usual  secure  the  grow  th  against  frost. 
The  frame  treatment  will  be  liest,  and  when  severe 
weather  is  past  plant  them  out  at  the  right  depth,  where 
they  will  lie  safe  enough  for  same  time  to  come.  The 
Tropaiolum  is  a  capital  rock  garden  subject,  and  docs  well 
on  a  s'eep  and  sunny  bank. 

The  Rose  Of  Jerloho  (Anaitatlca  hierochuntina) 
( Rneh amp!  on).  — ThR  singular  plant  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Rose  family,  but  is  an  annual  Crucifer  which 
grows  on  barren  wastes  from  Syria  to  Algeria.  When 
growing  its  branches  spread  out  horizontally,  but  an  soon 
as  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen  they  commence  to  curl  inwards 
until  the  whole  plant  resembles  a  ball  of  wicker-work, 
which  on  being  set  free  from  the  ssudy  soil  in  which  it 
grows  gets  blown  about  by  tho  winds,  and  in  this  way  the 
seeds  get  distributed  over  a  wide  area.  If  the  dried  plant 
be  placed  in  water  the  branches  again  oxpand,  and  the 
seed-pads  burst  longitudinally.  The  same  plant  retains 
its  power  of  contracting  and  expanding  for  many  .years 
after  it  has  been  gathered  It  is  known  in  flic  Holy  Land 
os  •'  Kaf  Maryan,"  or  the  Virgin’e-flower.  Dried  s|iecimens 
of  it  are  sometimes  sold  in  the  London  streets. 

OOOl-hOUSe  (Walter  Wilson)  —We  fear  you  will  not 
do  much  good  with  any  plants  save  Ferns  or,  po isililv, 
Camellias  in  pots  that  may  lie  turned  outdoors  In 
summer  to  ripen  more  fully.  We  think  the  Ferns  will  lie 
the  moat  likely  to  do  you  permanent  good,  though  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  some  small  bulbous  things  may  be 
introduced  in  pots  to  brighten  up  things  generally.  Some 
of  the  best  kinds  for  your  purpose  will  be  Pol.vatichum 
proliferum,  P.  aculeatuni,  P.  lonchitis  (Holly  Fern),  P. 
grandiceps,  Athvrium  F.-f.  Victoria',  A.  F.-f.  Fields,  A. 
F.-f.  plumosa,  Blcchnuros,  Seolopendriumj  in  variety, 
particularly  thoic  of  a  crested  nature.  Some  of  these  ore 
oot  only  extremely  handsome,  but  they  arc  evergreen, 
d,  therefore,  permxnentin  their  beauty.  Then,  loo,  tho, 
lyppdiums,  such  as  oambrieum,  olegantissirniii,,, 
ichomanoides,  are  very  beautiful, 
limestone  Polypodiee  are  very  p!"». 

Violet-scented  .‘»?pidlum  Italian!,  which  io 


among  this  group.  Isistrea  Uoldieana  and  i_  orropUsu 
are  very  good,  while  Adiantum  capillus-Yeneris  and  A 
pedatum  should  be  added  os  the  representatives  of  hsrdy 
British  and  American  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  Probably 
I’tcrii  scaberala  may  survive  in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  H 
damp  enough  the  Killarney  Fern  should  certainly  be  given 
a  trial.  These  may  form  the  nucleus  to  a  collection,  bot 
a  visit  to  a  nursery  where  Ferns  are  a  specialty  would 
reveal  others  equally  charming  and  distinct. 

Planting  a  grave  garden  (Rota  Mundi).—*t 
fear  if  you  plant  in  your  grave  garden  three  strong  grow 
ing  Roses  sui  h  as  you  name  these  will  in  time  overgrow 
everything  else,  and  become  so  dense  that  other  flowers 
will  have  little  light  and  air.  That  is  our  experience  of 
such  gardoni.  Without  doubt  the  best  is  tho  simplest, 
and  for  such  end  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  edging 
It  with  green  Seduml.ydium,  leaving  spaces  for  bulbs  here 
and  there,  such  as  Snowdrops,  blue  Scillas,  white  Crocuses, 
and  white  Narcissi,  with  two  or  three  white  and  |>ole  blue 
Hyacinths.  Gay  colours  should  lie  avoided.  No  doubt 
four  dozen  Snowdrops  and  same  of  Scillas  and  Crocuses, 
with  two  dozen  other  bulbs,  would  suffice.  You  could 
plant  with  theso  a  few  Double  Daisies,  purple  Aubrietios. 
white  Primroses,  and  Auriculas.  You  would  have  to 
remove  these  in  the  summer  and  replace  with  white 
Tufted  Pansies  and  a  few  pale  blue  or  mauve  ones,  just 
two  or  three  pink  Begonias,  and  for  top  planting  a  few 
small  standard  pale  or  white  Fuchsias.  If  you  attempt 
too  much  you  will  certainly  defeat  your  object.  The 
Sedum  edglog  or  carpet  should  be  lifted  and  replanted 
each  autumn. 

Forcing  Gladlolns  Colvlllei  The  Bride 

( Linz)  —This plant  requires  a  varying  degree  of  moisture, 
according  to  growth  and  tho  season— little  at  first,  to  be 
Increased  with  growth,  end  the  soil  maintained  falrly 
moist  up  to  the  appearanco  of  first  blooms.  Towards  the 
end  of  April  ample  supplies  are  essential,  the  plant  drying 
up  promptly  and  often.  If  the  soil  is  good  there  is  no 
need  for  urtlflcial  manure,  but  if  used  it  is  best  in  solution 
—guano,  for  example.  The  plants  should  flower  during 
April  with  fair  treatment,  in  which  we  Include  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  too  high  a  temperature.  You  will  find  a  great 
lapse  of  time  betw  een  the  production  of  the  last  lea?  and 
any  sign  of  the  coming  flowor-spike,  and  it  is  at  this 
period  that  many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  culture  of  this 
useful  plant.  We  hardly  like  your  idea  of  "shallow- 
boxes  "  for  grow  ing  this  plant,  which  after  all,  for  its  size, 
is  mors  or  less  ol  a  voracious  nature  and  appetite,  ami 

Particularly  so  If  tho  corms  aro  q  lite  free  of  disease. 

ots  with  a  fair  drainage  aro  better  suited  for  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  ns  from  ex|>erieuoe  we  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  species  in 
warm  weather. 

Making  putty  (Caicthron)  —If  you  only  want  a 
small  quantity,  say  half  a  cwt.  or  even  twice  this  amount, 
it  will  never  pay  you  lor  f lie  trouble  of  making.  "Good 
putty  "  consists  of  something  more  than  whitening  and 
oil,  and  unless  yon  know  when  the  Ingredients  are  in 
proper  trim  you  will  never  make  It  good.  Whitening 
must  ho  absolutely  dry,  and  this  condition  few  amateurs 
could  command  only  In  the  height  of  summer  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  large  oven  for  drying  it  when  Anely  powdered. 
As  a  rule,  it  requires  2  gallons  of  best  linseed-oil  to  each 
hundredweight  of  whitening,  and  the  labour  of  mixing  is 
very  considerable.  Faulty  conditions  of  either  of  these 
will  speedily  show  when  the  putty  has  been  a  short  time 
in  use,  an  apparent  fungus-like  accumulation  appearing  on 
the  line  of  the  putty,  which  often  oozes  from  beneath  the 
glass  In  a  half  rottsn  condition,  ibo  fungus  growth 
spreading  on  to  and  greatly  disflgurlng  (he  sash-bars.  Wo 
have  known  an  entire  rango  of  new  glass  to  lie  thus  dis¬ 
figured,  the  loss  in  glass  alone  through  the  ingress  of  wet 
and  frost  being  very  great.  I'nfortunately,  this  shortcoming 
docs  not  display  itself  till  the  putty  comes  into  contact 
with  greater  moisture,  and  therefore  is  not  apparent  when 
lying  in  bulk. 

Primula  (Hugo).—' The  Primula  is  P.  vcrticilUta,  an 
Abyssinian  species,  and  therefore  not  hardy  in  this 
oountry  In  the  open.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  frames 
for  the  Summer,  but  should  lie  taken  indoors  early  In 
September.  As  a  winter-flowering  kind  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vnluablo.  It  is  not  a  good  time  to  be  repotting  this 
kind,  and  you  had  better  wait  till  flowering  is  past,  giving 
the  plants  then  a  liberal  shift  into  flinch  pots.  You  may 
employ  manure  If  quite  old, so  that  It  will  puns  a  flue  sieve 
when  rubbed  by  the  hand,  at  the  rate  of  one  fifth  of  the 
soil,  employing  sand  quite  freely  and  seme  old  mortar  or 
broken  oyster-shells  among  the  soil.  Give  good  drainage 
and  pot  firmly.  You  should  endeavour  to  save  seeds  and 
raise  young  plants,  treating  them  as  biennials,  and  then 
discard  them  for  younger  plants,  which  are  always  the 
more  vigorous.  To  do  this  well  you  save  eeed  in  the 
coming  spring,  sow  at  once,  and  grow  the  plants  in  3-Inch 

Cfor  this  year,  hut  not  permitting  any  to  flower. 

i  In  March  repot  the  plants  Into  tl-inch  pots,  and  you 
will  lie’rewarded  with  flowers  for  weeks  together  in  the 
next  season.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
natural  hybrid  last  year  appeared  at  Kevv  between  the 
above  and  the  much  deeper  yellow  form  known  as 
P.  floribunda. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Shady  corner  (Rati  Kent).— Aucuba  jxponica, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Kuonymus  green  and  variegated.  Box, 
C'olohic  and  round-loavcd  Laurel,  Holly,  and  Kliododen- 
drons  may  be  grown,  whilst  quite  a  variety  of  Conifers, 
also  hardy  perennials,  would  he  suitable. 

Pyras  japonlca  railing  to  bloom  ( Santa 
Rosa).— It  isdifllcult  to  give  a  reason  for  your  plants  ot 
Pyras  jiponica  not  flowering— that  is,  It  they  are  in  a 
good  sunny  spot,  as  that  is  necessary  for  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood.  They  may,  perhaps,  flower  this 
e-ason,  for  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open  ground  they  do 
not  bloom  naturally  till  spring  is  well  advanced,  therefore 
the  buds  will  not  be  showing  yet.  If  they  do  not  flower 
this  spring  your  better  plan  will  be  to  cut  out  any  old  and 
exhausted  shoots  and  shorten  bock  the  vigorous  ones, 
thus  allowing  a  tree  circulation  ot  light  ond  air  to  thr 
entre  of  the  plant.  This  should  be  done  directly  you  are 
'  at ,they  do  not  intend  to  bloom,  in  order  to  allow 
■g  season  ot  growth  afterwards.  It  your  plants 
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VEGETABLES. 

Sawdust  manure  (D.  B.  T.\— Sawdust  manure 
i«  not  so  pood  as  is  that  of  straw  or  Mos9-litter,  especially 
"  as  wood-aust  is  so  long  in  decomposing.  You  could  rough 
?  screen  much  of  the  manure,  and  then  remove  the  saw- 

*  dust,  which  could  lie  in  a  heap  for  a  year  or  two  to 

*  thoroughly  decompose,  being  occasionally  turned  and 
heavily  dressed  with  soot ;  then  it  is  very  good  manure 

I*  Turn  the  manure  heap  in  your  garden  once  a  week,  and 
dust  heavily  with  soot  and  a  little  salt  each  time— that 
in  will  destroy  the  worms.  Still,  worms  are  not  harmful  in 
j  gardens  ;  indeed,  they  often  do  great  good, 
a  Transplanting  autumn  -  sown  Onions 
( J ■  A.  M.). — You  seem  to  have  mode  the  too  common 
mistake  in  sowing  Onion  seed— of  putting  it  in  some  four 
times  too  thickly.  Leave  your  plants  as  they  are  till  the 
middle  of  April.  Then,  having  some  other  ground  well 
prepared  bv  deep  working  and  well  manuring,  dibble  the 
plants  out  Into  rows  It  inches  apart,  the  plants  being 
i;  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Lift  the  plants  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  a  fork  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  roots,  and  then 
in  dibbling  in  bury  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
stem.  As  a  rule,  transplanted  autumn-sown  Onions  do 
r,  best.  The  finest  winter  Onions  arc  those  wo  usually  sow 
in  the  spring,  as  they  keep  so  much  longer. 

Keeping  Onions  (ft.  U.  T.).— James's  Keeping  and 
Bedfordshire  Champion  are  both  good  keeping  Onions. 

•  Htill,  very  much  depends,  so  far  as  keeping  Is  concerned, 
si  on  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  As  you  are  in  a  somewhat 
colder  district,  we  should  advise  you  to  now  sow  a  pinch 
ol  seed  in  a  shallow  box.  Stand  it  in  a  frame,  raise 
plants  early,  then  dibble  them  out  on  to  good  ground  at 
the  end  of  April.  In  that  way  your  bulbs  should  mature 
thoroughly.  In  any  cose,  if  you  sow  seed  os  usual,  a  bed 
a  rod  in  extent,  having  sixteen  rows  sown  thinly,  should 
'  suffice  for  all  your  requirements.  As  to  raising  Cabbage, 

:  Cauliflower,  and  leek  plants,  beds  1  yard  square,  sown 
thinly,  should  give  you  all  the  plants  you  need. 

Forced  Rhubarb  stalks  diseased  (I>  S.).— 
We  infer  from  what  you  say  os  to  your  forced  Rhubarb 
stalks  turning  black,  then  dying  away,  that  you  must 
have  some  fungoid  disease  in  the  house.  We  rather  think 
in  that  water  cannot  be  needed  twice  a  week.  Surely  once  a 
week  should  suffice.  It  may  be  that  excessive  watering 
injures  the  stalks.  In  any  case  coat  the  walls  or  wooden 
partitions  in  which  the  Rhubarb  is  being  grown  with  quite 
not  lime-white,  and  liberally  dust  the  soil  and  plants  with 
sulphur.  If,  when  stems  are  pulled,  any  is  attached  to 
them  it  can  easily  bo  wiped  oil.  You  may  have  planted 
the  roote  you  are  forcing  in  sour  and  unlit  soil,  or  the 
water  used"  may  not  be  free  from  fungoid  spores.  In  any 
cose  you  had  better  do  as  we  have  advised. 

Artificial  manure  for  Potatoes  (.Kan  Kent). 
—You  may  use  soot  liberally  on  soil  to  bo  planted  with 
”  Potatoes.  We  advise  that  after  the  ground  has  been 
deeply  dug— and  by  deep  we  mean  from  Id  inches  to 
l.">  inches— it  be  dressed  with  fresh  Boot,  at  the  rate  of  a 
peck  to  a  rod,  and  that  it  lie  forked  in.  Then,  in  using 
artificial  manures  for  Potatoes.  cither  throw  out  trenches 
with  a  spade  21  feet  apart  and  5  inches  deep,  putting  in 
r!:  the  sets  and  strewing  in  an  equal  mixture  of  euperpnos- 
'•  phate  or  bone-flour,  und  of  Kainit  or  potash,  at  the  rate  of 
11  1  lb.  per  l.Vfeot  run— that  would  work  out  at  about  0  lb. 

K  red— or  dig  the  ground  again  os  you  go,  plant  in 
ad  furrows  marked  out  with  a  line,  and  manure  in  the 
same  way.  Add  a  dressing  of  :J  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  bo 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  through  and  hoe  it  in. 

Peas  for  market  salefiVew  Reader).— There  Is 
an  immense  number  of  Peas  suitable  for  markot  culture, 
and  all  so  good  that  It  Is  difficult  to  name  one  as  better- 
than  another.  Many  of  our  finest  Peas  are  not  grown  for 
„  market,  either  because  not  cheap  enough,  or  else  because 
their  names  are  unknown  in  the  market.  The  beet  early 
Is  either  William  Hurst  or  Chelsea  Gem,  which  are  some¬ 
what  similar.  These  grow  about  20  Inches  in  height,  and 
may  be  sown  in  drills  2  feet  apart.  Both  arc  wrinkled 
,  Marrows  of  the  best  quality .  We  note  them  priced  at  l»s. 
to  20s.  per  bushel.  These  are  a  long  way  better  than  the 
bard,  flavourless  Eclipse  or  Ringleader.  For  a  3-leet  Pea, 

!  2)  feet  lying,  Triumph  is  first-rate  In  the  field,  and  a 

rather  taller  one,  needing  more  width,  is  Telegraph.  The 
liest  Brussels  Sprouts  for  field  culture  is  the  variety 
known  as  Exhibition.  It  is  offered  at  about  5s.  per 
pound. 

FRUIT. 

Grafting  Apple  stocks  (W.  K.  J.).— II  your 
Apple  stocks  have  good  clean  stems  12  inches  to  15  inches 
from  the  ground,  graft  at  that  height,  as  even  with  hush- 
trees  it  is  better  to  have  clean  stems  abovo  the  ground 
More  branches  break  out.  If  the  stems  of  the  stocks  lie 
r  the  size  round  of  a  man's  finger  the  grafts  may  be  about 
U  inches  long,  and  If  they  have  two  or  three  buds  above 
the  union  that  will  do.  Wo  prefer  for  such  stocks  whip 
or  tongue  grafting.  The  best  book  on  grafting  and  budding 
is  that  of  Charles  Baltet.  It  is  entitled  "The  Art  of 
Budding  and  Grafting,”  price  2s.  Od.  No  doubt  any  local 
bookseller  can  obtain  this  for  you. 

Pruning  wall  trees  ( J .  S.).  —  You  had  I  letter 
cut  back  the  shoots  on  your  lately  planted  Plum-trees 
against  a  wail  to  one-third  their  length.  If  you  do  not 
you  will  certainly  have  the  base  of  the  tree  bare,  as  the 
lower  buds  on  shoots  thsl  have  not  been  cut  bock  will  not 
start  next  spring.  As  the  new  shoots  grow  you  must 
,  loosely  nail  them  to  the  wall,  spreading  them  out  Ian- 
shaped,  so  that  when  again  shortened  back  other  shoots 
will  break  from  them,  and  thus  you  will  at  the  outset 
furnish  your  trees.  So  far  as  the  Apples  are  concerned, 
these  should  lie  properly  trained  to  havo  one  central  erect 
stem,  from  which  side  shoots  111  inches  apart  should  break 
out  horizontally.  As  the  previous  season's  growth  is  so 
poor,  better  cut  hard  back  to  obtain  stronger  shoots  next 
.  )'*«.  Then  you  want  a  good  leader,  which  next  winter 

'  .'on  cut  back  two-thirds.  From  that  will  break  the  side 
*  hoots  and  one  new  leader,  and  so  you  go  on  pruning  and 
training  each  year. 

t  Planting  Btrawberrlen  (/>.  U.  /.).  -Lilt  the 
>  "trongest  of  your  Strawberry  runners  with  a  trowel  and 
piant  In  a  spare  piece  of  ground,  2  Inches  apart,  pm 
must  cut  oil  all  the  runners  as  they  appear  on  them  |text 
,/  junmer.  Transplant  them  on  M  soot!  deep  soil,  in  low- 
j  -  feet  apart,  In  September,  and  obese  should  give  yV_ 
grand  fruit  crop  tho  following  year.  Then  clean  your  old 


fork  it  in.  The  term  perpetual  applied  to  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  is  a  misnomer,  but  it  fruits  in  early  summer 
and  late  autumn.  Still,  for  the  latter  purjiose  it  is  best  to 
pinch  out  the  summer  flowers,  as  then  it  fruits  better  late. 

Fruit-trees  not  bearing  (A.).— The  trees  were 
planted  three  years  ago  in  soil  of  poor  quality,  but  it  was 
abundantly  manured.  The  results  were  such  as  might 
have  been  oxpcctod— the  trees  grow  nothing  but  leaves. 
They  must  bo  lilted  again  without  injuring  the  roots 
much— they  need  uot  be  pulled  out  of  the  hole.  As  the 
soil  is  of  poor  quality,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  half 
a  barrow-load  of  good  loam  over  the  roots  Wore  filling  in 
the  ordinary  soil.  In  January  all  superfluous  young  wood 
must  be  cut  out,  and  very  little  ought  to  be  cut  off  from 
what  remains.  Lifting  the  trees  will  check  their  growth 
for  next  year,  and  cause  them  to  produce  plenty  of  fruit- 
buds. 

Grafted  Pear  stem  (K.  W.  I'.).— It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  in  inserting  five  grafts  into  a  (i-ineh  stem  of  an 
old  Pear-tree  you  put  in  too  many,  and  those  probably  of 
too  weak  wood.  We  should  on  such  a  stem  of  a  tree  have 
inserted  three  extra  stout  or  two-year-old  wood  of  the  size 
of  a  man’s  finger,  driving  them  hard  home  with  a  mallet. 
Such  grafts  would  soon  take,  and  should  have  given  a 
good  head  the  first  year.  As  a  rule,  grafters  use  yearling 
wood  only,  which  is  all  very  well  for  small  stems,  but 
large  stems  need  larger  wood.  As  only  one  of  your  grafts 
has  made  growth,  your  best  course  is  to  pare  off  the 
decaying  portion  of  the  stem  hard  and  with  a  slant  with 
a  sharp  knife  ;  another,  to  get  a  little  painter’s  knotting 
and  paint  over  the  wound,  as  that  will  exclude  rain  and 
fungus,  and  in  time  the  bark  surrounding  it  should  grow 
over. 

’Planting  field  with  Strawberries  ( J .  A.il.) 
— As  your  field  is,  as  you  gay,  so  foul  with  Couch  Grass 
roots  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  plant  .Strawberries  until 
it  bad  been  quite  cleaned,  as  otherwise  the  Couch  Grass 
would  soon  smother  tho  Strawberries.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  gas-lime  kills  weeds  such  as  you  have.  If  the 
ground  Is  poor  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  would  do  it 
most  good.  We  advise  you,  either  by  ploughing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  picking,  or  better  still  by  forking,  to  get  out  so 
much  of  the  Grass  roots  as  jou  possibly  can,  then  give  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  and  plant  some  strong-growing 
Potato,  as  the  tops  will,  later,  smother  Grass  growth,  and 
in  lifting  the  crop  the  ground  should  be  well  cleaned, 
ready  for  the  Strawberries.  Those  should  be  as  Btrong 
runners  as  can  be  obtained,  and  planted  from  middle  to 
the  end  of  September.  Newly-turned  pasture  is  apt  to 
be  full  of  wirewonn.  This  noids  a  dressing  of  gas-limo  to 
kill  these  pests,  or  they  soon  injure  the  Strawberries. 

SHORT  RHIFIilHS. 

S.  S.  S.—We  know  of  no  book  dealing  with  the  plants 
you  mention.  You  will  find  all  the  best  kinds  mentioned 

In  "Tho  English  Flower  Garden.'' - Baling.— Begonias 

are  generally  at  their  best  in  the  second  year.  II  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  pot  at  once.  Yes,  you  can  sow  Sweet  1‘cas 
in  pots,  and  for  a  succession  sow  in  the  open  ground 

towards  tho  end  ol  March. - B.  II.  M. — We  know  of  no 

hook  dealing  only  with  the  subjects  you  mention.  You 
hod  better  got  "  Hobday's  Villa  Gardening,"  price  Os.  lid., 

from  this  office. - Essex.— See  reply  to  B."  in  our  issue 

of  Feb.  0,  p.  063. - II.  Bennett.— "The  Art  of  Grafting " 

(Baltet),  Crosby.  I/Ockwood  and  Co.,  Publishers, 

Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.O. - T.  Thomas.— 

Please  say  what  you  want  them  for— whether  outdoors  or 

indoors,  and  whether  Japanese  or  otherwise. - Dorset.— 

1,  Yes,  you  can  propagate  from  cuttings  of  lour  own 
plants,  putting  in  fresh  cuttings  every  year.  2,  No,  you 
must  have  peat.  3,  Tarragon  will  grow  anywhere,  but  a 
rich,  well  drained  position  facing  the  sun  is  the  best. 

Plant  in  the  early  spring. - R.  I).— It  will  be  advisable 

to  tako  the  protection  off  during  the  day  II  the  weather  is 
bright,  covering  up  directly  the  sun  has  gone  off  the  wall. 

- S.  C.  K.— Water  the  soil  with  lime-water,  when  the 

worms  will  at  once  come  to  the  surface  and  may  be 

destroyed. - II.  Clarke  —Cover  up  with  boxea  and  place 

some  manure  round  these  to  force  the  crowns  into 

growth. - Amateur.— Htc  the  article  in  our  issue  of 

Dec.  22, 1900,  p.  663. - S.  -V.  0.— Not  at  all  uncommon. 

Specimens  are  sent  to  us  frequently. - Suburban.— See 

article,  with  illustration,  in  our  Issue  of  Jan.  20,  p.  632. - 

T.  Reresford.— Any  tree  nurseryman  should  be  able  to 

supply  you. - L.  C.  7'.—"  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants," 

by  T.  Baines,  from  tills  office,  price  12s.,  Illustrated,  and 

5s.  with  no  illustrations. - Free  Gardener.  —We  know  of 

no  one  who  supplies  Onion  plant*  in  the  way  you  wish. 
You  can  raise  them  now  yourself  by  sowing  In  gentle  heat. 

- 1  mdell. — We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer, 

but  it  would  have  been  lar  better  at  the  point  marked  A. 
"Orchids  and  thfir  Management,"  by  W,  Watson,  price 
15s.,  from  L.  I  pcottGill,  171,  Strand,  W.O. 

Any  communication*  reaped ing  plant s  or  fruits 
tent  to  name  thould  at  way*  accompany  the  parcel, 
which  thould  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Oardkkino 
Ilu'htkatkd,  37,  Southampton-Hired,  Straiid,  W.C.  No 
more  than  four  kindt  of  fruit!  or  dowers  'or  naming 
should  be  sent  at  one  time 

Names  of  plants.— J’ershurc.—l,  Achillea  sp  ,  send 
in  flower  ;  2,  Kleinia  articulate ;  3,  Send  better  specimen  ; 

t,  IHosnia  vulgaris. - II.  >1.  S.— Rhododendron  arbo- 

reum,  seedling  form  of.  You  can  layer  or  graft  it. 
Rhododendrons  require  peat  to  do  well.  No  manure  is 

nc.-essary. - A.  Croscer.  — Sohizostylis  coccinca. - 

Hugo.— We  cannot  form  any  opinion  from  the  scrap  sent. 
If  you  send  us  a  more  lilierul  example  we  will  endeavour 
to  assist  you.  It  is  probably  a  species  ol  Rambusa. 

Names  of  fruit. — F.  Marsden. — Apple  not  recog¬ 
nised. 

Catalogues  received.— w.  Ailcc-Umpre  mid 

Go.,  Philadelphia.—  Farm  Annual  for  1001 - W.  Pfll/er, 

Stuttgart.— Seal  List  /or  *201. - Robert  Pringle,  I'.', 

Belvoir-street,  Leicester.—  Seed  Catalogue  for  1,01. - 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cort!»od-street, 

New  York  —Everything  for  the  Garden,  1061. - J. 

Forbte,  IlawItk.-^Cafatajuo  of  Florins'  Flowers. - 

Pin'll  un  tiMi  Mrres>  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  U.S.A.— Surplus 

Bisf  of  AAwfi\n  Seeds. - John  Russell,  Richmond), 

Surrey— CAmo--  and  Reliaolc  Seeds  for  1001. - 1.  Lim¬ 

ber  and  Son,  Trier.  —G-iicial  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 


DO  NOT  READ  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 

If  you  have  no  glass. 

It  will  not  interest  you. 

“NICOTICIDE” 

Is  now  used  by  all  the  leading  growers  under 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  those  insect 
pests  which  are  so  troublesome.  Green-fly, 
Mealy-bug,  Red-spider,  Thrip,  etc.,  are  in¬ 
stantly  destroyed. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used  “  NICOTICIDE  "  y°u 
are  not  “  up  to  date.”  It  is  so  simple  and 
cheap.  Write  for  Booklet  “  Greenhouse  Posts.” 

Read  what  Gakiikning  Illustrated  says 
about  “  NICOTICIDE.” 

"Wo  rooently  roeolved  a  sample  Mile  of  this  new 

vaporiser,  and  having  subjected  it  to  a  variety  of  tests,  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  moat  ofBoaclOUS  wo 
have  triod.  Its  effect  on  all  insect  life  Is  woll-nlKh 
magical,  which  we  attribute  to  it*  quick  ami  rapid  vaporis¬ 
ing  properties.  This  latter  is  mainly.duo  to  the  ffoaror  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  flame,  yet  quite  rale  owifi'g  to  tho  size  and  the 
general  construction  of  ths  cup  containing  the  liquid.  The 
rapid  amt  quick  action  on  all  insocf  life  allows  no  tlmo 
for  tho  oscapo  of  tho  post,  which  In  not  a  few  or 
those  more  slow  in  action  is  tho  cose,  numbers  of  tho  pests 
secreting  themselves  on  first  feeling  the  action  of  th.  fumes. 
With  ‘Niootloido  ’  this  is  impossible,  the  whole  hott  being 
overcome  forthwith.  In  this  way  this  useful  and  safe  article 
is  rendered  not  only  valuablo.  but  distinctly 
eoonomioal.  We  were  not  only  surprised,  but  (list  inctly 
pleased  with  the  result*.  It  is  perfectly  barmlois  to 
even  tendor  foliage.  "—6th  October,  190J. 

PRICES.  This  Compound  for  Vaporising 

ie  sold  in  hollies,  as  follows  — 

No.  1  size-1  Pint  { }  *0.000  cubic  ft..  IS.-  ea. 


No.  2  size.  - 1  „ 

ditto 

20.000 

..  76 

No.  3  size.— 6  oz. 

ditto 

12,000 

..  46 

No.  4  size.  -4 

ditto 

8.000  „ 

..  3- 

No.  5  size— I  „ 

ditto 

2.000  „ 

..  lOd. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  LARCE  QUANTITIES. 


WHY  BE  BOTHERED  WITH  KEEPING 

”»  FERRETS,  whon  lor  Is.  GAMEKEEPER  of  41  Tears 
experience  will  semi  whole  of  following  REAL  GENUINE 
RECIPES!—  Drawing  and  Catching  Rats  in  enormous 
uantities,  alive  or  dead;  destroying  Mole*  by  millions; 
Ra 
will 
ly  I 


V-lll 

ATLAS  8 


Hundreds 

of 

Thousands 
Sold.  * 


THE  LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER. 


6*0 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


February  1 G,  1901 


and 


Substantially  built  of 
good  sound  materials. 
Complete  with  half- 
class  door,  lock,  and 
brass  furniture,  stag¬ 
ing  for  each  side  of 
house,  ventilator  in 
roof  and  side,  and 
21-oz.  Glass 
throughout. 

7  ft.  by  5  ft...  ..£21381  16  ft  by  10  ft.  ..  £820 

9  ft.  by  6  ft .  3  16  6  20  ft.  by  10  ft.  ..  11  8  O 

12  ft.  by  8  ft.  . .  ..  6  14  0  I  25  ft.  by  10  fu  .  14  6  0 

Customer  writes.  Jan.  13th,  1901 :  "Greenhouse 
arrived  safely,  for  which  many  thanks.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  It.  It  is  far  suiierior  to  houses  of  (lie  mine  sort  made 
by  other  firms  at  higher  prices.  The  wood  is  in  excellent 
condition.  '  (Original  enn  hobo  soon  atour  office) 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE  WILL  TELL. 


Hot-Water  Apparatus. 

Kach  Apparatus  Complete,  with  t ■oiler,  flue-pipe,  and  smoke- 
noxsle,  expansion  box,  and  t  wo  rows  of  4-in.  pipe  along  one 
aide  of  house.  Can  be  easily  nxod,  and  guaranteed  to  give 
every  satisfaction  House  10  ft.  long,  £4;  12  ft,  £4  6a.  I 
15  ft..  £6;  20  fu.  £6:  25  ft.  £7  10s. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  U’ost  Free)  before 
ordering  eNewhere. 

J.  WILLIS  &  CO., 

92.  Peckham  Rye.  London,  S.E. 

A  BARGAINTO  HORTICULTURISTS^ 

“ATLAS”  LOCKSTITCH  MACHINE. 

Guaranteed  4  years,  ncj, 
To  ensure  satlsfac-  4  U 
tiou,  machine  sent  (1(1 
on  receipt  of  6s. 

P.O.  for  One  Month'* 
I'm  al.  Balance  can  be  paid 
5s.  Monthly,  write  for 
Designs  &  Samples  of  work 
The  ATLAS  Machine 
Co..  184.1,  High  -  street, 
Camden  Town,  Loudon. 


NOW  READY. 

TheGARDEN  annual 

Almanack  and  Address  Book 

FOR  1901. 

Containing — 

An  Almanack  for  the  Year  1901. 

Seasonable  Work  for  each  month. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  procurable 
each  month. 

Now  Plants  of  the  past  year. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists. 

List  of  Horticultural  Builders,  Ac.,  he. 

List  of  Gardens,  Country  Seats,  and  Gardoners. 
List  of  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societies. 
Some  of  the  Principal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  most  com/ilete  and  accurate.  Reference,  Book 
tor  the  me  of  all  interested  in  da’ dens. 

Price  la.  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

*  >f  all  Booksellers,  NewsHg/fitsJ  nt.  from  lh«| 
Publishing  Otf5c?(,iz@7i  I  f?”\h»jr£tji  •»'  Atfp 
('brand,  London,  W.C. 


JHEW  PATENT 

ohonse  BOILERS 

■octal  Merita  of  a  Boiler  are— 

Lons  Burnlns. 

Even  Temperature. 

No  Trouble. 

In  three  particular*  our 
Boiler*  are  altogether  be¬ 
yond  competition. 

Guaranteed  Mini¬ 
mum  Burnlns. 

.  12  Honrs. 

Unsatisfactory  Boiler*  o*n 
.  be  replaced  In  an  hour's 
work  without  moving  the 

^  _  old  plpee. 

‘  l  ~  si  i.iini  J  Kxlraets  from  Letter, 

a_ai.lVTn.w_! ,  rtctiotd  .— 

"  My  gardener  ll  Quite  converted." 

"The  ga.denor  is  loud  in  its  preiao." 

"  The  last  No.  2  I  had  from  you  always  goes  24  hour*  at 
•Irolch."  _ 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to— 

12  HOURS  8T0YE  SYNDICATE,  LTD., 

66.  Vlotorla  Bt-  WESTMINSTER,  8.W. 


ARE  UNEQUALLED. 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

8MITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  LEEDS; 

AND 

SURREY  WORKS,  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Pleare  Write  for  List  15. 

THE  M08T  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

L  BREAKFA.T-.m^RSITY 

URBANA- 


:yy  :<  tr 

BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

NORWICH 

No.  66. 

WALL  FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTOR. 


«  ft.  n>  2  f. . 42  IB  o 

30  ft.  by  2  ft.  .  3  11  6 

30  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in .  4  4  6 

WITH  REMOVABLE  GLAZED  LIGHTS. 

A  Cheaper  Fobm  Made.  Lr*T  Krer. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  °“0",'X4l“sXrd,l° 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES 

and  EiUmaMs 
for  Greenhouse 
Heating  Appars- 
tllS  flCO. 


AMATEURS 

ASSISTANT 


CHAS.  TOOPE 

(r.R.ii.a.) 

AND  SON, 

Slip,  ey  Square, 
Ht.pn.y, 
I.ONDON.  K 


EMIGRATION 
TO  CANADA. 

Canada  offere  great  advantage*  to  settler*.  Including  free 
gramsof  1G0  none  Kfla'.d,  ano  improved  farm*  at  reasonst  le 
prices.  No  rent,  light  taxos,  free  schools,  flue  cJiu  ale,  gned 
markets,  rapidly  developing  Industries,  and  Urge  import  sod 
exno't  trade.  Pamphlets,  maos,  and  full  paniculare'supi’lied 
post  free)  may  be  obtained  from  I  he  High  Commission,  r  for 
Oanuda,  1 7,  Victoria  Street,  Igiodon,  H.  W.,  or  to  tho  Allan, 
Dominion,  and  Klder  Dempslor  rttcamvhip  Companies.  er 
their  Local  Agents,  or  to  tho  Caoadiun  Pacific  Railway 

Company. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

pLARI)ENKH(Hcatl,  working)  — R.  N.  Stovenf, 

^  Ktq  .  of  Wooilhsin  Hall,  WoklFK,  mn  highly  rccoimnfH 
K.  Darin  a*  ubovp.  13  yearn'  cxii-rlcni  o  in  all  braocliea.  Huh 


|  K.  I)itvin  a*  iibovp.  13  yearn'  exp  -rlciHe  in  all  braoohea.  Huh 
e*t  reference  from  prevou*  en.ployom  Agc79.—  K  DAVI**. 

Tin  i  rigs,  Woodham  H-«li,  W«ikioi.  _ 

|TNf0lKMl!)HY41AN  WaNtEU. — An  entorpn* 

I  XN  log  single  man.  velLnp  in  cut  flower  trade,  also  Must- 
lltebmtl  tt>  iiVfl  in]  nvyifleA  (10  bead  mon  in  email  nursery 
|  ill  A N  AdbR,  til'd  TtSllW  feghsm. 

CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


Ifo.  1,146. — You  XXIL  Foundtd  by  H7.  Robtiwcn,  Author  of  "  The  Knjlith  Floicer  Garden."  FEBRUARY  23,  1901. 
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Aealypliai,  treatment  of  689 
Apple,  »  noo<l  b»kia*  ..  681 
Apples,  laie-keepin*  ..  Ml 
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Chryoan toemums  . .  681 


Clirj  sur.  theumuis,  propa¬ 
gating  . 

Chrysanthemums  —  Sea¬ 
sonable  hiuts  .. 
Climusrs,  evergreen 
flowering 
Conservatory 
Cupreesus  lAvrsoniana 
lutea 

Enca  melanthero 
'*  Fairy-rings,’  origin  of  68*1 
Fruit  ..  681 

Fmit  garden  ..  ..688 

Fruits,  names  of..  ..  b9i 
Fruit-trees,  re-grafting  .  681 
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Fruit  trees,  removing  .. 
Garden,  a  corner  in 

my . 

Garden  diary,  extracts 

from  a . 

Garden,  laying  out 
Garden,  notes  from  an 
Armagh  .. 

Garden  refuse  as  plant 

food  . 

Garden,  thu  tloiver,  in 

summer . 

Geraniums  wintered  111 
spire  room  in  pots 
uud  Salpig.oa-is 


Garden  iroilc  ..  ..  688 

Heinp,  ills  African 
(Hparmanma  afileaua)  689 
Holly,  Mias,  aud  Horned 

Poppy . 686 

Homerias . 691 

i  (  ;  from  secil  . .  . .  6J1 

House  decoration,  a  new 
idea  for . 687 


Iaw  and  custom. . 
.Mouse-trap,  a  s  mple 
Onl  lour  garden  .. 
I'nysalm  r  ranchcttl 
Flan  to  and  llowors 
Flauts,  names  of 


FlanU  ami  flowers  in  Hie  Slots  .  ...  .. 

house  .  687  Strawberry  runners, 

Plants  for  the  surface  of  trsnsplaoi  log  . . 

abed  . 691  j  Suutiower,  a  floe. .  •• 

Plants,  some  berried  683  i  Trees  and  shrubs 
Plum,  Victoria,  not  iiear-  Vegetable  garden 
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FRUIT. 

RE-GRAFTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Groom's  advice  to  graft  sorts 
that  do  not  come  up  to  the  desired  standard, 
especially  trees  that  are  hoalthy.  Good  healthy 
stocks  soon  recoup  themselves  when  grafts  of  a 
good  kind  are  put  on  in  spring,  and  usually  it 
only  takes  two  or  three  years  to  restore  them 
to  their  original  state  and  size.  I  have  had  a 
crop  in  the  second  year  from  the  graft,  not  a 
heavy  one,  of  course,  but  more  than  I  could 
havo  expected  to  have  had.  No  one,  however, 
could  say  with  certainty  when  ro-grafted  trees 
would  again  came  into  bearing,  because  the 
influences  of  gralting  vary  so  much  in  stock  and 
scion.  I  have  known  a  iroe-boaring  Pear  ren¬ 
dered  shy  hy  grafting  for  a  time,  but  rational 
pruning  and  some  restriction  at  the  roots,  if  at 
all  vigorous,  sot  matters  right  in  course  of  time. 
While  a  free  sort  can  bo  given  this  opposite 
character,  it  is  just  as  easily  possible  to  obtain 
a  greater  proportion  of  fertility  from  a  compa¬ 
ratively  barren  tree  by  the  same  law.  In  the 
nurseries,  soran  trees,  Pears  in  particular,  are 
double  grafted  in  order  to  accelerate  a  fruitful 
growth,  some  not  being  satisfactory  from  the 
first  graft.  Mr.  Groom  does  well  m  advising 
that  trees  be  not  severely  headed  back  ;  they 
are  greatly  chocked  and  crippled  by  this  severe 
pruning,  iirauobes  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  wrist 
1  should  put  t -vo  grafts  on,  smaller  cues  only 
one  on  each.  One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find 
a  change  of  scions  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
uuion  aud  later  growth,  But  to  it  is.  It  has 
been  often  repeated  that  a  change  of  suet) 
always  pays,  and  tho  same  applies  with  Home 
truth  to  grafting  scions.  It  is  now  nearly  five 
years  sinco  some  grafts  were  given  mo  by  a 
gardening  friend,  Ins  garden  having  a  deep  bee! 
of  gravel  beneath  it,  and  mino  an  equally  deep 
sandy-elay  subsoil.  The  interchange  has  been 
marked  from  tho  first,  the  success  attending  thu 
work  being  altogether  superior  to  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  use  of  ray  own  grafts.  My  practice 
when  the  pruning  is  being  done  in  winter  is  to 
select  a  few  shoots  from  each  tree,  and  insert 
them  in  the  soil  at  the  base  of  tho  stem  ;  then 
if  gtafts  are  wanted,  either  for  my  own  use  or 
to  give  away,  they  can  be  had  without  any  risk 
of  confusion  of  names,  because  each  tree  is  well 
known.  8. 

STRIKING  VINE  EVES. 

Til  ERF.  may  be  some  among  the  readers  of 
Gardening  who  would  like  to  raise  tneir  own 
Vines  from  cuttings.  The  work  must  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once.  Usually  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
is  atlvi-ed,  aud  in  tho  uui sery  mub’s  ease  tins  is 
a  necessity,  beoituso  to  obtain  a  good  saleable 
cauo  by  the  next  winter  or  planting  season  the 
eutting  must  nave  every  opportunity  of  an  early 
start,  so  that  its  growth  can  be  dcveluptg)  fully 
during  tho  coming  summer.  To  tjfio  piivat- 
grower  this  “ e.xprisis,'iap,ecd(’’  iKt  tJL  Ji 
important,  because  a  small  healthy  Vine  soon 
grows  into  a  bigger  ons,  give*  an  opportunity, 


and  the  cane  is  not  judged  in  valuo  by  its  size. 
A  cold  greenhouso  is  not  suitable,  there  must  be 
some  artificial  warmth  to  assist  in  developing 
root  and  leaf,  but  bottom-heat,  thougli  of  much 
help,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Tne  first 
essential  is  some  woll-ripened  laterals  or  prun- 
ings  from  which  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
buds.  With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  slanting  or 
longitudinal  out  from  the  upper  end  towards  the 
base,  about  an  inch  or  little  more  in  length, 
commencing  from  the  base  of  the  bud  Tho  cut 
should,  of  course,  bo  mode  at  the  back  of  the 
bud  or  eye.  A  transverso  cut  in  tho  opposite 
direction  above  the  eye  will  complete  the 
cuttiiig,  and  it  will  then  bo  ready  for  insertion. 
From  tnis  it  will  bo  seen  that  each  bud  or  eye 
makes  a  separate  cutting.  Large  or  medium- 
sized  GO- pots  are  usually  employed,  or  the  eyes 
may  bo  inserted  in  a  small  square  of  turf, 
placing  a  little  mound  of  sand  in  the  centre  for 
burying  the  cuttiug  in  just  a  little  below  tho 
surface.  Pots  are  recommended  because  more 
easily  dealt  with — afterwards  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  the  best  soil  to  use. 
Drain  the  pots  moderately,  then  fill  with  soil, 
place  a  small  mound  of  sand  in  the  centre,  into 
which  press  the  cutting,  and  make  the  soil  fairly 
firm.  In  a  warm  house  there  will  soon  bo  signs 
of  life  in  tho  swelling  bud,  which  should  bo 
preceded  by  new  roots.  It  is  well  to  put  iu 
inoro  cuttings  than  are  actually  needed,  because 
some  grow  much  better  than  others,  and  by 
having  enough  the  bo  it  can  be  selected  and  the 
rest  thrown  away.  Soino  prefer  to  keep  them 
cool  after  insertion  uuiil  there  is  a  callus 
formed,  and  then  transfer  them  to  a  warmer 
house,  others  place  them  at  once  into  warm 
quarters.  Keep  the  soil  uniformly  m  list  with¬ 
out  any  excess  of  water,  aud  as  »oon  as  roots 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pot  transfer  to  others  of  a 
size  or  two  siz^s  larger.  New  soil  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  influence  on  tho  young  Vines’  growth,  and  at 
this  stage  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure 
is  a  good  help.  A  light  position  must  be 
assigned  them,  and  in  summer  the  growth 
should  bo  trained  near  the  gloss.  It  is  optional 
whether  they  are  confined  to  11-inch  pots  or 
placed  in  larger  si/.es.  Quito  nice  planting 
canes  can  bo  grown  in  those  pots,  if  carefully 
watered.  W.  8. 

.YOTA’S  AND  UK  PLIES. 

Late  keeping*  Apples. —Mr.  Crook 
recently  referred  to  Hanweli  Souring  and  Annie 
Elizabeth,  two  valuable  AppleH  for  using  during 
February  and  March.  There  are  a  few  other 
varii-ties  which  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
require  Apples  from  March  to  May.  Foremost 
am- in  gut  them  is  Mire  do  M  linage,  a  very  large 
daik  crimson-coloured  Apple,  aud  excellent  for 
puddings,  pies,  and  baking.  This  variety  keeps 
sound  and  retains  its  weight  till  May.  Brant¬ 
ley's  Seedling  is  nnotlier  fine  cooking  Apple, 
keeping  as  long ;  but  it  is  rather  a  strong  grower, 
and  requires  ro  it-pruning  tho  first  ami  second 
year  after  planting  Gooseberry  is  an  old  but 
worthy  late  sort,  retaining  its  brir-k,  refreshing 
11  the  eud  of  April  ;  it  mukes  a  fine 
tree.  Hambledon  Deux  AuAJ&U'fyi&B 
-bio  late  market  kind,  keeping  till  May  ;  it 
make*  a  Urge  spreading  treo,  and  lives  teaflifij® 


ago.  This,  though  a  very  old  variety,  is 
unfortunately  but  little  known.  Newton 
Wonder,  a  new  Apple  and  a  great  acquisition, 
boars  its  large,  handsome,  solid  Iruit  freoly,  and 
succeeds  well  in  heavy  soil. — Cromer. 

A  good  baking  Apple  —It  may  be  said 
with  a  good  deal  of  truth  that  there  are  rnauy 
good  baking  Apples,  and  it  is  equally  truo  that 
some  are  better  than  others.  The  ouo  to  which 
this  note  has  particular  reference  is  the  winter 
kind  known  as  Golden  Noble.  Its  history  is 
apparently  surrounded  with  some  amount  of 
mystery,  and  not  a  little  confusion  has  existed 
in  associating  it  with  others.  Waltham  Abbey 
and  Dr.  Harvey  are  names  by  some  made 
symimmoun,  but  they  are  both  distinct.  Tho 
Golden  Noble  in  its  bright  golden  skin  and  even 
outlines  is  distinct  from  all  others,  and  has  been 
known  for  ovor  eighty  years.  Wnile  its  colour 
is  good  its  quality  is  equally  so.  To  obtain  the 
greatest  perfection  the  fruits  should  be  carefully 
and  plainly  baked  on  an  open  plate.  Tne  skin 
of  the  fruit  is  very  thin,  and  when  presented 
perfectly  baked  the  flesh  appears  through  tho 
slightly  cracked  fissures  with  custard-liko  rich¬ 
ness.  Herein  is  a  feature  that  should  bo  duly 
rocognisud,  but  this  perfection  calls  for  suporior 
cooking,  and  when  obtained  is  sure  to  be  rightly 
acknowledged.  Although  I  havo  known  the 
Apple  for  some  years,  this  one  peculiarity  has 
escaped  attention  until  this  season,  and  I 
mention  it  so  that  others  possessing  a  tree  may 
note  this  striking  richness  of  its  flesh  when 
gently  baked.  It  is  a  desirable  sort  from  every 
point,  and  its  culture  is  strongly  recommended. 
— d. 

Renovating  Vines  ( Went  Hill).— As  your 
greenhouse  Vines  have  dono  so  badly  of  late  it 
would  seem  as  if  tho  border  in  which  they  are 
growing  was  at  fault,  the  roots  no  doubt  having 
gonedeepand  quite  out  of  thereachof  top  feeding 
and  manuring.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  not  in 
the  least  mend  matters  were  you  to  graft  in 
March  Hamburgh  Vines  on  the  cut  down  stems. 
Your  best  course  by  far  is  to  cut  out  one  half  of 
tho  Vines  from  one  end  of  the  house,  to  pull  out 
the  stems,  then  to  take  out  tho  soil  from  that 
half  of  the  border,  and  to  add  fresh.  If  tho 
soil  at  the  bottom  seems  wet  and  sour  clear 
it  out  to  a  depth  of  30  inches,  then  put  in 
0  inches  of  coarse  rubble,  on  that  put  0  inches 
of  turfy  matter,  suoh  as  turf  parings,  and  then 
fill  up  with  a  compost  of  not  IesB  than  one  half 
of  good  pasture  loam,  the  rest  being  soil  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  wood-ashes,  old  lime 
rubbish,  bone-dust,  a  small  quantity  of  about 
one  pint  per  barrowload,  and  some  soot.  Fill 
up  with  that,  tread  it  moderately,  and  then 
plant  the  young  Vines,  which  should  be  well 
rooted,  bo  turned  out  of  pots,  having  the  balls 
of  soil  well  opened  and  the  roots  spread  out 
evenly.  Canes  of  such  Vines  should  be  about 
0  feet  to  8  feet  long.  When  planted,  these 
should  bo  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  tho  ground. 
If  tho  caues  are  stouter,  then  they  should  bo 
out  back  to  the  bent  hud  just  within  the  house. 

j^Meiygupjg  Vinos  hod  begun  to  fruit  in 
two  years,  then  you  c  mid  servo  the  other  half 
^l,li8  border  in  t-hfifBiiais  way.  It  is  evidently 
j  a  case  in  which  mere  trifling  asaistaass  will 
I  « i  rj  liul*!  OT  u<Sl  f  crisii'in ■  t  goad . 
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A  GOOD  BROCCOLI. 

Tut  variety  illustrated— Superb  Early  White— 
is  a  reliable  February  and  March  Broccoli,  and 
takes  tho  place  of  the  once  well-known  Snow's 
Winter  White.  For  many  years  Snow's  Winter 
Whito  was  considered  the  best  winter  Broccoli 
ill  cultivation,  but  Superb  Early  White  is  better, 
as,  owing  to  its  being  so  well  protected  by 
foliage,  it  stands  some  frost  without  injury, 
and,  being  a  dwarf  variety,  it  is  better  able  to 
battle  against  our  variable  winters.  Of  course, 
for  the  ei\rliest,  late  autumn,  or  winter  supplies 
few  varieties  are  superior  to  the  Self-protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli.  This,  sown  in  March  and 
again  in  May,  will  give  a  succession.  The  suc¬ 
cession,  however,  is  not  always  reliable,  as  the 
last  sowing  follows  the  first  so  quickly.  Some 
small  advantages  may,  however,  be  gained  by 
planting  in  a  different  position  and  in  heavier 
soil  for  the  later  supply.  For  Broccoli  a  hold¬ 
ing  soil  is  the  best,  as  in  this  the  plants  are  more 
sturdy  and  the  curd  closer  and  sweeter.  An 
open  position  is  also  advantageous. 

A  very  desirable  variety  for  what  may  be 
termed  mid-winter  supplies  to  follow  the  Pro¬ 
tecting,  and  in  advance  of  the  Early  Superb,  is 
Christmas  White,  a  dwarf  grower,  tho  head 


freshly  slaked  lime  and  a  little  guauo,  well 
mixed  with  the  decayed  refuse  before  applying 
it  to  the  ground,  would  bo  found  very  useful. 
Most  people  like  to  see  the  refuse  from  the 

f;arden  taken  away.  I  have  taken  away  many 
oads,  but  I  always  take  good  care  of  it.  One 
gentleman  whose  garden  I  woik  in,  knowing  its 
valuo,  never  allows  anything  to  bo  taken  away, 
and  therefore  he  does  with  it  as  I  have  already 
described.  This  gentleman  has  a  Rose-bed,  and 
for  some  years  has  been  in  tho  habit  of  using 
animal  manure  for  it :  but,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  results,  he  decided  to  use  the 
decayed  refuse  instead.  The  results  were  a 
fine  crop  of  Roses  and  stout,  healthy  growth 
It  was  applied  in  the  autumn,  left  on  tho  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  all  winter,  and  lightly  forked  in 
in  the  spring.  In  another  garden  in  which  I 
work  I  take  all  the  refuse  away.  The  occupier 
has  a  farm  in  the  country,  and  for  years  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  cover  the  ground  every 
autumn  with  well-decayed  animal  manure.  Tho 
fruit-trees  produce  an  abundance  of  wood,  with 
a  little  fruit  here  and  there.  Shoots  on  the 
Gooseberry-bushes  were  more  than  3  feet  long 
and  as  thick  almost  as  one’s  little  finger,  but 
not  a  Gooseberry  hod  grown  on  these  bushes  I 
was  told.  The  soil  was  full  of  all  kinds  of 
insects,  slugs  in  abundance.  The  manure  has 
been  given  up,  and  lime  will  be  used  for  a  timo 
in  its  place.  Insects  are  quite  at  homo  in 


Broccoli  Superb  Early  White. 


woll  protected.  This  is  reliable  both  as  regards 
season  and  quality. 

The  season  of  coming  into  use  is  a  strong 
point,  as  some  of  the  winter  kinds  do  not  turn 
in  when  neoded.  To  get  the  best  results,  one 
must  have  good  plants.  The  season  of  plant¬ 
ing,  too,  is  not  always  suitable,  as  in  many 
gardens  the  land  required  for  tho  Broccoli  is 
occupied  by  crops  that  have  to  be  cleared  and 
tho  planting  is  delayed,  with  the  result  that  the 
plants  sufTiir.  At  tho  bost  the  mid-winter  and 
early  Broccoli  crop  is  precarious,  and  it  is  well 
to  give  os  good  culture  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  soil,  selection  of  reliable  kinds,  and  sowing 
to  obtain  good  plants  at  tho  start. 


V  GARDEN  REFUSE  AS  PLANT  FOOD. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  road  your  valuable 
paper,  Gardenino  Illustrated,  with  much 
interest,  and  I  believe  it  has  helped  many  out 
of  trouble— amateurs  and  professional  gardenors 
alike.  As  the  time  will  be  coming  on  when 
many  people  give  the  garden  some  kind  of  plant 
food,  perhaps  a  word  or  two  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Somo  gardens,  I  believe,  get  too  much 
animal  manure,  but  many  town  gardens  never 
get  any  at  all.  I  have  worked  in  several  such. 
Animal  manure  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain, 
and  even  if  it  is,  the  cost  is  very  heavy.  Much 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  soil  at  a  very 
small  cost  if  people  would  only  take  the  trouble. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  corner  be  set  apart  in  all 
gardens  where  all  the  refuse  could  be  packed  up 
neatly  and  tightly  together.  Thje-ahould  be 
allowed  to  decay,  apd  if  turned  ov|r  a  faW^i  nt  1 
during  the  process  of  decay4vill  mMifAV-dxcc. 
lent  plant  food,  and  with  tne  addition  of  a  littl 


decayed  manure,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  etc., 
in  it  and  breed  by  tho  thousand.  I  had  some 
Lobelia  plants  on  a  now  bed.  After  a  time  I 
notice  i  that  some  of  the  plants  were  drooping 
and  changing  colour  ;  I  applied  a  little  guano 
around  each  one  and  watered  it  in.  This  tho 
post — wiroworms — could  not  stand,  and  the 
plants  recovered  and  grew  away  freely.  Too 
much  animal  manure  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 
Some  sandy  soils  aro  very  hungry,  and  will 
soon  oat  away  tho  manure.  I  believe  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  manure  on  this  kind  of  soil 
it  should  be  applied  about  half  decayed  in  the 
autumn.  If  loft  till  the  spring  and  tho  season 
is  a  dry  one,  very  little  good  is  obtained  from  it. 
This  does  not  apply  to  heavy  clay  land,  for 
whethor  it  is  fresh  manure  from  the  stable-yard 
or  decayed,  much  hotter  results  will  bo  obtained 
if  put  on  the  ground  in  the  early  spring,  say 
March.  Never  forget  to  uso  lime  on  such  land. 
I  do  not  think  anyone,  whethor  in  town  or 
country,  need  dospair,  if  he  cannot  obtain  animal 
manure,  if  he  will  only  collect  all  tho  refuse 
from  garden  and  house  and  use  a  moderate 
quantity  of  guano  with  it.  Bones  aro  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  For  quick  results  the  bone-meal 
and  dissolved  bones  are  good.  Hitherto  but  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  great  value 
of  lime  (where  it  is  not  already  in  the  soil), 
guano,  etc.  In  small  town  gardens  its  use 
would  have  prevented  many  disappointments. 

Hertford.  Gardener. 


NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

_ .toes  for  exhibition.— Would,  iron 

ve  me  names  of  the  two  Irest  sorts  tor  enow  pur 
following  variety  of  Potatoes— white  rop  ' 


Kidney,  red  round,  red  Kidney— and  weight?  My  soil  is 
mixed,  inclined  to  be  stiff. — Samkord,  Suffolk. 

[So  far  as  white  varieties  of  Potatoes  aro 
concerned — because  there  is  such  abundant 
choice — it  Is  much  easier  to  name  a  dozen  than 
it  is  to  name  so  few  as  you  ask  for.  Still  far¬ 
ther,  where  but  two  varieties  of  a  section  are 
needed  for  some  particular  exhibition,  at  least 
three  or  four  varieties  should  be  grown  to  fur¬ 
nish  suitable  choice.  Culture  and  soil  again 
have  much  to  do  with  the  securing  of  good 
show  samples.  Three  fine  white  rounds  are 
Syon  House  Prolific,  Challenge,  and  Windsor 
Castle.  Three  fine  white  Kidneys,  Inter¬ 
national,  Chancellor,  and  Up  to- Date.  Three 
coloured  rounds  are  Reading  Russ>-t,  red  ;  The 
Dean,  purple ;  and  Lord  Tennyson,  purple- 
blotched.  Throe  coloured  Kidneys  are  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  pink  ;  Reading  Ruby,  red  ;  and 
Edgecote  Purple.  The  averago  weight  of 
samples  should  be  from  10  oz.  to  14  oz.  The 
soil  should  be  well  dressed  with  wood-ashes,  as 
that  material  greatly  helps  to  produce  clean 
stems— a  very  important  feature.] 

Aspect  for  vegetables.— I  have  Just  come  Into 
possession  of  a  longitudinal  plot  of  land  (upon  which  I 
propose  to  grow  vegetable*  only),  the  60  feet  frontage  of 
which  rune  from  N.  w.  to  S. E.  I  cannot  therefore  have  my 
rows  of  vegetables  north  and  south,  ai  you  usually  advise. 
Kindly  say  whether  such  rows  will  be  better  parallel  with 
the  frontage  or  longitudinally  N  E.  to  S.W.,  and  oblige  ? 
The  ground  hu  the  benefit  of  the  sun  from  sunrise  until 
one  hour  before  sunset.— B.  J. 

[In  a  locality  so  near  London,  and  where  the 
sun  shines  on  the  garden  practically  all  the  day, 
it  is  of  far  less  consequence  how  the  rows  run 
than  is  the  case  in  the  far  north.  Indeed, 
southwards,  some  shade  furnished  by  one  row 
of  vegetables  to  another  beyond  it  is  often  of 
g-eat  value  in  tho  summer.  But  it  is  far  more 
important  that  in  planning  the  arrangement  of 
your  crops  you  accommodate  them  to  the  form 
of  the  garden,  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  your 
best  course  is  to  sow  or  plant  the  rows  across 
the  ground  squarely,  and  not  obliquely  or 
lengthwise,  as  either  way  would  look  bail  and 
be  very  inconvenient.  It  is  a  good  arrangement 
to  have  the  taller  things,  such  as  Runner  Beans 
and  Peas,  farthest  from  the  sun,  as  then  some 
o  its  rays  aro  obstructed  or  prevented  from 
reaching  dwarf  crops.  Your  first  work  must  be 
to  trench  and  deeply  work  the  soil,  and  give  it, 
if  it  be  poor,  a  dressing  of  manuro.  Even  now 
first  early  Peas  and  Early  Longpod  Beans  should 
be  80WD,  and  other  crops  should  soon  follow.] 
Beetroot.— Which  Is  the  largest  and  finest  Beetroot 
grown  V  As  I  o»n  only  grow  about  30,  I  want  the  sort 
giving  best  results.  Lost  year  I  grew  Waite's  Crimson, 
which  was  very  small,  and  some  when  cooked  wore 
woody.  What  Is  the  cause?  Is  it  deficiency  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  ingredient  of  soil  which  could  be  added  ?  My  soil  is  a 
light  clayey  loam,  which  two  yoars  ago  had  a  0-lnch  dress¬ 
ing  of  spent  Cuoumber  and  Tomato  compost  well  forked 
in,  previous  to  whioh  It  was  dug  2  feet  deep.— A  Tax 
Years'  Scbscriukr. 

[Beetroot,  being  such  an  indispensable 
vegetable,  doserves  more  care  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  it.  It  is  often  grown  in  the  worst 
position  iD  the  garden,  and  in  most  unsuitable 
soil ;  consequently,  it  is  coarse  and  badly 
coloured,  and,  when  cooked,  stringy  and 
flavourloss.  No  matter  how  good  the  variety 
is,  if  grown  on  very  rich  ground  the  quality 
will  lie  inferior.  A  sunny  position,  and  manure 
free,  rather  sandy  soil,  suits  Beet  best,  and  the 
seed  must  not  be  sown  very  early.  As  a  rule, 
the  second  wook  in  April  is  soon  enough.  Dig 
the  ground  deeply,  tread  it  firmly,  and  sow  tho 
seed  thinly  in  drills  1 J  inches  deep  and  1  foot 
apart ;  again  tread  the  ground,  first  length  ways, 
then  crossways,  and  rake  the  Burface  level. 
When  the  young  plants  appear  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  sparrows,  as  these  pests  are  very 
fond  of  the  tender  leaves.  An  occasional 
sprinkling  with  wood-ashes  will  koep  them  off. 
When  a  couple  of  inohes  high,  thin  the  plants 
out  a  little,  but  leave  the  final  thinning  for  a 
week  or  two.  Six  inches  to  8  inches  apart  is  a 
good  distance  ;  if  more  space  is  given,  the  roots 
grow  too  large.  Should  there  be  any  blanks  in 
the  rows  they  can  be  easily  filled  up,  as  Bset 
will  boar  being  transplanted.  If  the  plants  aro 
kept  free  from  weeds,  they  will,  unless  the 
summer  be  an  exceptionally  dry  one  (when 
they  mu9t  be  watered),  tako  care  of  themselves 
till  autumn.  Tho  following  varieties  aro  all 
excellent  in  every  wav  :  Selected  Red,  North¬ 
umberland,  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red,  and 
Cheltenham, Green  Top.  This  last,  if  obtain¬ 
able  true,  is  the  beet  of  all.  The  dark  red 
^g^tfian  'yW^^t^TBeet  is  beet  for  very 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


SOME  BERRIED  PLANT*. 

At  this  reason  of  tlio  year,  when  flowers  are 
Bcai  ce  and  the  landscape  is  dependent  on  berry- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs  for  its  brightest  notes 


Oaultheris  Shallon, 

of  ooloar,  ono  is  reminded  of  the  large  number 
of  fruiting  subjects.  .Some  of  these  perfect 
their  berries  at  a  time  when  the  land  is  not 
altogether  shorn  of  iis  floral  garment,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  beautiful  for  bi  ing  compelled 
to  accept  a  divided  allegiance.  In  the  following 
notes  a  few  of  our  brighter  berry-produoers  aie 
touched  upon 

Aubctcs  Ukedo  (the  8hrawbcrry-trcc)  — 
This  foiuis  a  fine  specimen,  growing  too  htight 
of  25  feet  or  more  in  sheltered  sites  in  the 
south- wo-t,  and  bears  clusters  of  white  II  owe  is 
in  tho  summer,  which  are  followed  by  globular, 
crimson  fruits  having  a  roughiah  surface. 
When  bearing  a  full  crop  of  tipo  fruit  tho  tree 
presents  a  remarkably  attractive  appearance, 
but  tho  birds,  being  fond  of  the  berries,  rarely 
permit  many  of  them  to  remain  beyond  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Aucuiu  JAPOMCA  —The  females  of  these 
plants,  of  which  tho  variegated  form  is  now 
almost  exclusively  grown,  if  in  near  proximity 
to  male  specimens  usually  poifoct  a  quantity  of 
fruit,  which  is  largo  and  of  a  brightly-polislu  d 
red,  and  is  generully  at  its  b<st  in  tlio  tally 
spring.  Perhaps  the  finest  examples  are  to  bo 
mot  with  on  the  southern  coast' lino  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  they  grow  to  a  largo  size  sad  bear 
i%  profusion  of  fiuit.  Quo  bush  that  I  saw  in 
that  locality  duiing  the  past  year,  12  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  in  diameter,  was  literally 


having  been  made  use  of  for  butchers'  skewer0. 
This  is  a  comparatively  common  tree  in  th  ■ 
coniines  of  Biitirh  woods,  and  in  the  aiit-inin 
bears  quantities  of  ooral-pink  berries.  lb-.-'.- 


Phyealis  Alkekcngt. 


scarlet  with  fruit,  some  of  the  clusters  conto>n- 
ina  as  many  as  three  dozen  berries.  ^  ^ 
Bknthamia  FRAcrFEnA,— This  handson*  sub¬ 
ject  is  probably  only  to  lxli  '<)bn*idtd-ed  haVlzj* 
the  south-west,  whsre  it  assumes  large  propor¬ 


tions,  growing  to  a  height  of  CO  feet  or  more. 
It  shares  the  title  of  Strawberry-tree  with 
Arbutus  Uuedo  on  account  of  the  crimson 
fiuits,  eometimos  2  iuclie3  in  diameter,  which 
follow  the  large  pale  yellow  flowers  that  in  tile 
month  of  June  shioua  tho  foliage  with  a  veil  <>f 
pale  sulphur.  As  in  tho  case  of  the  Arbutus, 
tho  birds  rarely  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the 
trees  long  alter  it  becomes  ripe. 

Bkrberis  common  is  (the  common  Barberry  ). 
— A  beautiful  lawn  shrub  if  allowed  to  grow  in 
an  isolated  position,  and  thus  show  its  natural 
elogance  of  form,  and  especially  so  in  the 
autumn,  when  tho  slender,  arching  shoots  curve 
gracefully  outward,  buidcned  by  the  weight  of 
countless  tubular,  vermilion  berries. 

Counts  sanouinea  (tho  common  Dogwood), 
whose  berry-clusters  are  well  known  to  those 
who  take  their  walks  ubroad  in  tho  country- 
side 

Cornus  Mas  (the  Cornelian  Cherry). -  Some¬ 
times  n9  enilyas  tho  month  of  February  the 


ArlmlllS  L' no  to. 

aro  usually  held  long  after  tlio  leaves  fell,  and 
may  bo  seon  in  full  beauty  at  Christmas.  The 
tree  often  grows  to  a  height  of  25  feet. 

Oaultiiekia  (Partridge  B-rrj). — O.  proeum- 
bons  is  a  pretty  littlo  ehtiib  bearing  red  bellies. 
•*.  .Shallon,  of  more  robust  growth,  lias  buines 
of  a  purplish  tint. 

ilrproPHAE  rii  am  voider  (Sea  Buckthorn)  — A 
v« ry  attractive  shrub  or  small  tree  with  foliage 
ot  a  soft  gtey-green  and  bearing  a  prolusion  <  i 
•night  orange  berries  in  tho  autumn,  which 
fm  m  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the  glaucous  li  st¬ 
age.  As  in  the  coso  ot  Aueubas,  a  male  plant 
must  bo  associated  with  those  of  tlio  opposite 
six  for  the  latter  to  bo  fruitful. 

Ir.Ex  Aquifolutm  (dolly). — FtcUe  /ir!ui''/>t 
as  tlio  favourite  berry-bearing  trio  of  England, 
and  deservedly  so,  fur  none  can  vie  with  it  in 
the  cbaim  of  its  dark,  hi  ably- polished  foliage, 
reflecting  the  light  at  (liHerens  angles  from  its 
glossy  surface,  while  tlio  whole  tne  glows  with 
the  thickly  clustering  scarlet  berth  s.  For 
effect  the  variegated  forms  and  those  bearing 
yellow  berries  cannot  compare  with  our  British 
Holly,  though  possibly  not  out  of  pl  ica  iu  a 
collection.  Two  Hue  vaiiif'es  aro  1.  cimilli- 
folia  and  I.  latifolia. 

Iris  rir.ni>is«i»tA  (Tho  (  ladwln).— A  plant 
that,  though  its  flowers  are  unattractive  in 
small  yellow  flowers,  like  radiating  spokes  of  a  appearanco  and  possessed,  ns  its  name  implies, 
wheel,  appear  thickly,  covering  the  lenlless  |  ol  an  offensive  smell,  furnishes,  with  its  ex- 
branches.  Later  on  those  are  followed  by  pnnded  seed-pods,  a  charming  winter  deoma- 
bright  red  fruits,  half-un-inch  in  length,  from  tion.  This  Iris  grows  in  profusion  in  rough 
which  the  tree  takes  its  English  name.  copses,  if  ten  in  tne  poorest  of  ground,  mid  us 

Crat.t.o.us.  —  Tlio  members  of  the 
large  family  of  Thorns  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable  of  our  berry  •  bearing 
trees.  Who  does  not  know  the  deep 
crimson  flush  from  the  myriad  berries 
that  glows  along  the  tall  lune-hcdgo- 
rows  of  common  Hawthorn,  enlivened 
here  and  there  by  scarlet  Bryony- 
tangle?  C.  P.vracautlia  (tho  Fire 
Thorn)  is  a  common  object  on  tlio 
walls  of  cottage  and  farm-house,  where 
its  thickly  •  clustered  'berries  gleam 
orange-rod  through  tho  winter.  C.  P. 
japonica  and  C.  P,  Lielandi  are  two 
brightly- fruited  varieties. 

Cotoneaster. — The  different  species 
of  this  genus  are  useful,  some  as  bushes 
grown  in  tho  open,  some  as  wall  or 
trellis  coverings,  and  others  as  trailing 
plants  for  rockeries.  All  these  in 
general  uso  have  bright  berries  ranging 
in  tint  from  orange-scarlet  to  crimson. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  picture  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  associating  tlio  Winter  JaF- 
mine  (.1  nudiflorum)  with  Cotoneaster 
mioruphy  11a,  the  clear  gold  of  the 
former  being  sot  off  to  beat  advantage 
by  the  count  less  crimson  berries  of  the 
latter.  In  many  cases  the  leaves  fall 
before  the  frnits,  which  are  then  very 
conspicuous  on  the  naked  branches. 

Good  specieB  are  C  buxifolia,  C.  Flookeri,  C. 
frigida,  CL  horizontalis,  C.  intermedia,  C.  micro- 

5hyU^-4»l  ra^undifolia,  and  C.  Simonsi. 

ifljLEnRopars  (The  Spindle-treqht-Hl 
SpincHa^’ood  or  Peg- wood,  so  named  '-from'' 


i . i  >i- 
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Ciritnvtus  Pyrv.ir.tlia. 


the  autumn  advances  tho  seed-pods  split,  di<- 
olosing  the  bright  orange-red  seeds  within.  In 
placc4°W Jibf&3it I  13343)1 not  exist  it  is  well  won  ‘ 
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Myrti's  (Euoesia)  Ucsi. — A  greenhouse 
plant  which  is,  however,  hardy  in  favoured 
spots  in  the  south-west,  where  itbears  its  reddish 
berries  in  the  open. 

P.eoxia  coxtA  1. 1. in  a. — This  P.-eony,  a  native 
of  tho  .Steep  H  -lines  Island  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  very  attractive  when  its  seed-pods 
burst,  revealing  the  crimson  seeds  from  which 
it  derives  its  specific  title. 

Peknettya  mccronata. — A  most  desirable, 
small,  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  borries  that  give 
it  a  cheerful  appearance  through  the  winter. 
The  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  small 
Cherries,  are  dull  purple  in  Ihe  type,  but  plants 
may  now  be  obtained  bearing  berries  of  pure 
white,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson,  as  well  as  of 
every  intermediate  shade.  The  plant  is  Heath¬ 
like  in  nature,  and  succeeds  bost  under  condi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  Heaths. 

Physalis. — A  plant  whose  beauty  consists  in 
the  calyces,  which  contain  the  Cherry-like 
fruits  and  which  in  the  autumn  assume  a 
brilliant  orango-red  tint.  The  only  ornamental 
variety  formorly  in  commerce  was  P.  Alkekengi, 
but  this  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  P. 
Franchetti,  whose  calyces  are  more  than  thrice 
the  size  of  those  of  P.  Alkekengi,  sometimes 
being  as  much  as  9  inches  in  circumference, 
while  their  colouring  is,  if  anything,  even  more 
vivid.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  succeeding 
admirably  in  ordinary  soil.  P.  edule  (the 
Cape  Gooseberry),  a  plant  that  in  its  native 
habitat  cumbers  the  ground  in  burnt  forest  land, 
lacks  the  rich  colouring  of  calyx  that  renders 
the  species  referred  to  above  so  desirable. 

Pyres. — Now  that  botanists  havo  decided  to 
inoludo  in  this  genus  the  families  of  Aria, 
Mains,  and  Sorbus,  it  embraces  a  long  array  of 
subjects  possessing  no  mean  claim  to  recogni¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruits. 
To  go  no  furthor  than  our  Apple-orchards,  what 
is  more  typical  of  autumn’s  prodigal  abundance 
than  the  branches  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  rosy-cheeked  fruit,  when  the  yellow  stubbles 
stand  reaped  and  bare,  and  what  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  colour  harmony  can  tho  dim  November  days 
provide  than  the  wide-based  pyramids  of  Apples 
gleaming  with  their  mingled  hues  of  crimson, 
pink,  and  amber  from  the  lush  green  of  the 
orchard  Grass?  Pyrus  aria  (the  white  Beam- 
tree)  and  P.  domestics  (the  Sorvice-tree)  are 
both  remarkable  for  their  brightly-tinted 
berries,  while  P.  Aucuparia  (the  Mountain  Ash) 
makos  a  lovely  picture  on  August  days  on  river 
bank  and  in  woodland  grove  when  bearing 
dense  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  all  too  soon 
rifled  by  the  feathered  hosts.  Many  of  the 
Crabs,  such  as  tho  Siberian  Crab,  P.  Maulei, 
nnd  othors  bear  handsome  fruit,  but  their  list  is 
too  long  to  further  particularise. 

Rosa. — The  Japanese  R.  rugosa  enters  upon 
a  second  season  of  attractiveness  in  the  autumn, 
when  its  flowers  give  place  to  the  large  scarlet 
heps,  while  the  shoots  of  Sweet  Brier  and  Dog 
Rose  are  studded  with  fruit  equally  brilliant 
though  less  in  size. 

Ri  sers  aiti.f.ati  s  (tho  Butcher’s  Broom),  so 
called  because  of  ynro  it  was  used  by  butchers 
to  sweop  out  their  shops,  is  a  native  evergreen 

filant  that  in  open  situations  may  often  be 
ound  bearing  numerous  scarlet  berries  through 
tho  autumn  and  winter.  When  grown  benoath 
tho  shade  of  trees,  however,  it  rarely  fruits 
freely. 

Sktmmia  .tai’onka.— A  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub,  producing  clusters  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  the  summer,  followed  by  scarlet 
borries,  which  are  carriod  through  the  winter. 

Soi.anum  OAraiCASTRUM.  —  A  well  -  known 
greenhouse  plant  largely  used  for  decoration  on 
account  of  its  bright  red  berries.  Under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  it  fruits  in  tho  open  ground 
in  the  S'.uth-  west. 

SYMrnoRK?ARPU8  (tho  .Snowberry). — A  smal 
shiuo,  Dealing  on  slender  shoots  numbers  of 
white,  globular  berries  through  the  autumn  and 
winter.  When  a  breadth  of  this  is  planted  it 
has  a  striking  effect  even  from  a  distance. 

Viburnum  opulus  (the  wild  Guelder  Rose  or 
Wayfarer's  Tree)  —A  shrub  well  worthy  of  a 
position  in  the  garden  from  the  beauty  of  its 
Iruits  and  its  autumnal  colouring.  It  is  common 
in  our  hedgerows  and  lanes,  aiuLexhibits  the 
most  vigorous  growth  in  the  projfunitvvof  vra 
Its  fruit-clusteWlf^l&Zfltli  ijjj!  SJjagp^jJiT  ft 
individual  berries  are  very  beautiful,  havil 


the  appearance  of  semi-transparent  glass  beads 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

Viscu.u  Ai.itUM  (the  Mistletoe)  — A  berry- 
bearing  parasite,  whose  claim  to  attention  rests 
rather  in  its  associations  than  in  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but,  enjoying  as  it  does  at  Yuletide  a 
place  hardly,  if  at  all,  inforior  to  the  Holly  in 
public  estimation,  it  can  scarcely  be  passed  by 
unnoticed  in  writing  of  berry-bearing  plants. 
Its  favourite  host  is  the  Apple-tree,  though  it 
flourishes  on  many  other  species,  the  largost 
plant  I  have  ever  seen  having  found  a  home 
amid  the  branches  of  an  old  Robinia  in  a 
vicarage  garden.  Legend  assigns  it  exclusively 
to  tho  Oak,  a  tree  that,  in  this  generation  at 
least,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  found  upon. 

_ S.  W.  F. 

NOTES  AND  ltE PLIES. 

Yew  hedge.— I  have  a  Yew  hedjje  which  at  one  time 
was  carelully  cut,  but  has  been  allowed  to  grow  out  ol 
shape,  and  is  altogether  too  bulky.  Is  it  possible  to 
reduce  it  to  it«  original  size  without  injury?  If  so,  how 
and  when?— Out  Schscribbr. 

[Yes;  you  can  cut  it  down  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  it  will  soon  start  into  growth  again.  Give  it,  if  you 
can,  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  and  water  well  if  the 
summer  is  dry.] 

Oupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea.— Many 
of  the  golden  and  silver  variegated-leaved  shrubs 
are  liable  to  bo  burned  by  the  sun.  Not  so  with 
this  Cupressus,  which  is  not  like  many  kinds 
splashed  with  colour,  but  is  golden  all  over. 
When  it  puts  on  its  summer  dresB  it  gives  a 
glorious  piece  of  colour,  and  even  in  winter  it  is 
very  telling  when  associated  with  other  shrubs. 
It  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  not 
tho  loast  boing  the  strong  habit  of  growth. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  golden¬ 
leaved  plants.  Another  of  its  merits  is  its 
compact  form.  It  can  be  recommended  for 
standing  alone  on  the  turf,  or  as  a  specimen  to 
put  on  the  margin  of  a  shrub  bed,  so  that  it  may 
grow  over  on  to  the  turf,  thus  taking  off  the 
hard  outline  of  the  bed.  I  prefer  having  speci¬ 
mens  placed  thus,  affording  them  room  to  show 
their  character.  I  have  four  of  this  Cupressus. 
Three  aro  growing  at  the  edge  of  beds,  and  one 
alone. — J.  Crook. 

*  Shrubs,  etc.  (F.  J.  0.).— You  omit  the 
most  important  item  of  all  from  your  letter — 
viz.,  your  locality.  This,  in  all  oases,  is  a  great 
help  to  a  reply.  In  jts  absence  we  can  only 
generalise.  Of  flowering  shrubs  such  as  Guelder 
Rose,  Weigelas;  Philadelphus,  Lilacs,  Prunus, 
Genista,  Forsy  thia,  Ceanothus,  against  sheltered 
walls,  Magnolia  conspicua?  and  others,  the 
shrubby  Spirreas,  Korria  japonica,  Wistaria, 
any  of  the  Acers,  .Tasminum  ofiicinale,  J.  nudi- 
florum,  J.  revolutum,  etc.  Of  the  more  ever¬ 
green  forms  Hollios  in  variety,  Euonymus, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Choisya  ternata,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  in  quite  sheltered  positions,  Lupinus 
arboreus,  Garrya  elliptica,  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  and  suchlike.  Of  Roses  you  may  plant 
freely  of  the  Rugosa  type,  the  Austrian  Briers, 
and,  in  truth,  a  very  liberal  assortment  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Vines,  Passion¬ 
flower,  Clematises,  should  also  be  tried,  while 
the  more  hardy  Fuchsias  will  assuredly  prove  at 
h  me.  Yucca  recurva  is  another  good  plant. 
Note  should  be  made  of  the  more  free  growing 
Bamboos.  Many  climbers  in  your  case  may  be 
serviceable  rather  as  trailing  plants  over  rocky 
faces,  and  hero  you  will  find  the  Perennial  Pea, 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  nnd  its  white  variety, 
most  useful.  It  is  quite  possible  somo  special 
preparation  will  be  nocossary  here  and  there, 
taking  out  holes  to  bo  filled  with  good  soil  to 
give  a  good  start  to  tho  several  subjects.  A 
large  array  of  hardy  plants  also  should  be  quite 
at  home.  _ 

Photographs  of  Gardena,  Plants,  or 
Trees  —  I Vc  offer  each  week  a  copy  of  Ihe  latest 
edition  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden"  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  garden  or  any  of  its  contents, 
indoors  or  outdoors,  sent  to  us  in  any  one  week. 
Second  prize  Half  a  Guinea. 

Moreover,  to  the  sender  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  said  photographs  accepted  by  the  Editor 
and  reproduced  in  the  paper  during  the  current 

nrter  a  further  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  wiU 
liven. 

ie  winner  this  week  is  Mrs.  Robert  Baft 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Benthall  Hall,  Broseloy,  Salop, r-fjgir'hA. 
view  of  Benthall  Hall." 

URBANA 
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SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

The  earliest  batch  of  cuttings,  which  was 
inserted  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  November  and 
early  December,  should  now  be  rooted,  and,  in 
all  cases,  where  they  wore  propagated  in  boxss 
or  a  number  inserted  around  the  edge  of  3  inch 
or  4-inch  pots,  they  should  be  given  a  shift- into 
pots  singly  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistnkes  made  by  growers  at-  thi- 
soison  is  that  of  putting  oil  the  date  for  repot¬ 
ting.  When  the  young  plants  are  in  comfort¬ 
able  surroundings  rooting  is  rapid,  and  thi-- 
1  icing  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  quickly 
the  roots  become  entangled.  To  part  the  roots 
without  causing  damage  when  the  young  plants 
have  been  rooted  a  short  time  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible,  and  as  a  consequence  a  check  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  progress  marrod.  This  is  the  reason 
why  growers  of  large  exhibition  blooms  are  so 
often  advised  to  insert  their  cuttings  singly  into 
“  thumb ’’-pots,  as  no  interference  with  the 
rooting  can  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  plants 
when  thus  treated.  The  first  shift  should  be 
into  small  GO's—  i.e.,  pots  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  pots  and  crocks  on  every  occasion  right 
throughout  the  season  should  be  washed  quite 
clean,  as  much  depends  upon  this  seemingly 
insignificant  detail.  In  this  instance  use  two 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  of  leaf 
mould.  These  ingredients  should  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  J-inch  mesh,  taking  care 
to  rub  the  fibrous  matter  through  also.  Add  a 
liberal  quantity  of  coarse  silver- sand,  or  any 
other  coarao  sand,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render 
the  compost  porous  when  the  soils  are  well 
mixed.  A  dusting  of  an  approved  fertiliser  and 
bone-meal  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
Crock  the  pots  with  care,  covering  these  with 
the  rougher  material  obtained  when  sifting  the 
soil.  Fill  in  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  plant  about  to  be  repotted,  spreading 
out  the  roots  and  filling  in  all  round  with  care. 
Pot  rather  firmly,  giving  a  sharp  rap  or  two 
on  the  potting  bench  to  settle  the  soil 
nicely.  Label  each  plant  as  it  is  done,  in 
this  way  avoiding  any  confusion  which  might 
arise. 

When  the  repotting  for  the  time  being  is 
completed,  stand  the  plants  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  roof.  Supposing  the  soil  to  be  mode¬ 
rately  moist  at  the  time  of  repotting,  no  water 
will  be  needed  for  a  dav  or  so.  When  it  is  seen 
that  the  soil  is  fast  becoming  dry,  give  the 
whole  of  the  plants  a  thorough  soaking  with 
clear  water  through  a  fine-rosed  can.  One  good 
watering  will  last  for  tome  time,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  well  to  see  that  each  plant  has  its 
proper  quantity.  Do  not  suffer  the  temperature 
of  tho  greenhouse  to  exceed  50  degs.  at  any 
time  ;  40  dogs,  to  45  degs.  is  ample.  By  these 
means  a  nice,  sturdy  lot  of  plants  may  be 
raised.  To  get  them  drawn  at  thi3  early 
season  is  fatal  to  their  ultimate  success.  Venti¬ 
late  carefully  on  suitablo  occasions,  as  this  is 
important  in  the  early  life  of  tho  plants. 
Should  green-fly  or  black-fly  be  troublesome,  a 
dusting  with  Tobacco-powder  will  quickly  effect 
a  cure.  Mildew  may  bo  checked  by  dusting  the 
affected  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  this 
should  be  done  immediately  it  is  first  seen. 
Orders  for  novelties  should  be  sent  in  early. 

E.  G. 

STRIK I N< i  CHRYS ANTHEM UM 
CUTTINGS. 

Many  amateurs  in  and  around  London  and 
other  large  towns  who  have  a  small  conservatory 
leading  out  of  a  back  room  and  also  entered 
from  the  garden  are  able  to  grow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  to  flower  them  very  well  in  such  con¬ 
servatory,  but  when  it  comes  to  striking 
cuttings  it  is  a  different  matter,  owing  to  the 
house  not  boing  suitablo  for  this  purpose.  In 
many  cases  the  floors  of  such  conservatories  are 
3  feet  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  only 
having  a  board  floor  they  are  very  cold  in 
winter  by  reason  of  the  frost  getting  under  as 
well  as  round  them  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  very 
10$  ifrfibt  weather,  to  say  nothing  of  the  light 
when  the  sun  shinee  on  them,  so  that  unrooted 
cuttings  Avieir-no^btfaor  protection  have  a  very 
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Poor  chan co,  even  if  heat  enough  lie  supplied  to 
hoop  out  frost,  as  they  cannot  stand  the  light 
Until  they  are  rooted.  The  way  I  got  over  the 
difficulty  was  by  making  a  caso  with  glass 
cover  to  hold  them,  and  this  I  find  to  answer 
admirably,  for  when  placed  in  the  case  the 
cuttings  require  very  little  attention,  especially 
Sf  care  bo  taken  to  remove  any  dead  leaves  to 

S revent  the  growth  of  fungus.  The  case  could 
a  made  any  size  to  suit  requirements,  so  long 
ns  it  is  about  12  inches  deep— one  Bay  21  inches 
by  18  inches  by  12  inches  would  hold  a  number 
of  small  pots,  anil  bo  large  enough  for  any 
amateur,  and  the  cost  would  be  only  a  few 
pence  if  an  old  case  or  box  be  used.  Take  a 
caso  12  inches  deep  and  make  a  frame  the  size 
of  the  top  of  it  with  strips  of  wood,  which 
should  bo  grooved  (a  suitable  piece  can  bo 
bought  at  any  timber  yard  ready  for  use),  cut 
throo  pieces  the  length  of  caso  anil  two  the 
width,  cut  out  the  ends  so  that  it  will  fit  down 
all  round,  and  screw  together,  then  get  two 

Sieces  of  glass  and  some  putty  and  glaze  it. 

'he  cover  should  not  be  hinged,  but  put  two 
pieces  of  wood  at  either  end  of  case,  letting 


bottoms  touch  tho  soil.  (!ivo  them  a  goo  1 
watering  to  start  with,  and  very  little  more 
excepting  a  light  sprinkling  occasionally  will  be 
needed  till  the  cuttings  have  rooted  Cold- 
frame  treatment  is  the  best.  Although  in  this 
way  the  cuttings  take  longer  to  root,  when  once 
rooted  they  grow  away  freely.  The  frames  are 
fillod  with  leaves  with  a  layer  of  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings,  and  to 
keep  them  close  up  to  the  glass,  so  that  they 
may  get  all  the  light  available.  In  sunny 
weather  they  are  lightly  sprinklod  in  tho  morn¬ 
ing,  but  tho  frames  are  kept  closed.  They  are 
covered  with  mats  every  night  whether  thero 
be  dangor  of  frost  or  not,  and  in  sovere 
weather  a  good  thickness  of  straw  is  added.  1 
have  known  cuttings  to  be  frozen  in,  as  it  were, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  no  harm  has  come  to 
thorn,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  many  days 
elapse  before  giving  them  a  little  light,  if  only 
for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  tho  day.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  give  cold-frame  treatment  to  cut¬ 
tings  which  have  come  from  a  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  For  theso  and  for  the  novelties  I  nail 
four  boards  together  and  make  a  frame-work, 


A  CORNER  IN  MV  GARDEN. 

This  illustration  shows  a  corner  in  a  small 

Garden  taken  in  October.  The  aspect  of  tho 
order  on  tho  left  is  north,  and  the  background 
is  a  hedge  of  pollarded  Limes.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  to  tho  right  of  the  picture  there  is  a 
bank  covered  with  rock  plants,  the  most 
prominent  being  Megasea  Stracheyi,  Tiarella 
cordi folia,  and  Heuchera  Richirdaoni.  The 
border  to  the  left  is  planted  for  an  all-the-year- 
ronnd  display.  It  iB  now  in  its  autumn  gatb, 
the  plants  in  flower  being  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Harpalium  semi  -  plenum,  llelenium  grandi- 
ce  plialu  m  striatum,  Pyrothrum  uliginosum, 
Phloxes  of  good  sorts,  Salvia  patens,  etc.  Tho 
best  of  tho  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  cordifolius 
Photograph,  Novie-Angliie  pulchellus,  aud,  best 
of  all,  Novi-Belgii  ('ittage  Maid,  which  is 

! imminent  on  the  left  of  the  picture.  Of  tho 
’hloxes  I  think  the  best  is  Miss  Pemborton, 
which  is  good  in  colour  and  has  remarkably 
large  individual  blooms.  In  spite  of  the  north 
aspect  those  plants  prospered  wonderfully  in 
inoo.  C.  E.  «. 


A  corner  in  my  garden.  From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gerahty,  Smdholme,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 


them  project  about  an  inch  above.  These  will  which  is  covered  w  ith  glass  and  stood  inside  a  NOTES  FROM  AN  ARMAGH  GARDEN, 
keep  the  lid  in  position  and  form  a  convenient  |  cool  greenhouse.  The  squares  of  glass  should  J  AM  afraid  very  many  of  us  are  too  ready  to 
resting  place  foronoond  when  slight  vontilation  j  be  dried  each  morning,  or  accumulated  moisture  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  short,  dark 
is  required.  The  case  should  bo  stood  on  some-  may  cause  drip  and  destroy  some  of  the  cuttings,  days  of  December  and  January  have  come  our 
thing  to  raise  it  2  feet  or  so  from  the  cold  If  the  leaves  appear  limp,  sprinkle  them  lightly,  gardens  are  no  longer  interesting,  and  that  we 
floor.  but  do  not  keep  tho  soil  at  all  wot  until  roots  must  wait  for  the  returning  spring  to  find  any 

Cuttings  inserted  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  case  are  formed.  When  now  leaves  spring  out  it  is  charm  or  pleasure  in  our  outdoor  gardens.  The 

r>f  thin  iWoriptinn  will  require  very  little  fit. ten.  a  sure  sign  that  rooting  has  taken  place,  anil  fallooy  of  thio  view  struck  mo  forcibly  within  a 

tion  until  they  are  rooted,  when  they  can  be  the  little  plants  should  be  inured  to  air  and  sun  very  few  days  of  Christmas  while  noting  the 
jromoved,  as  they  then  can  stand  the  light  and  gradually,  or  the  flagging  will  cause  a  consider-  many  objects  of  beauty  in  the  borders  and 
air.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  them  able  check.  Begin  by  placing  the  most  forward  roc|t  gardens.  I  have  no  doubt  that  well  kept 
from  the  case  when  rooted.  To  test  this,  place  in  a  box  by  themselves  where  air  can  be  borders,  free  from  unsightly  weeds,  and  neat, 
them  in  the  light,  and  if  they  do  not  fade  you  admitted  for  an  hour  or  so  at  first,  then  the  well  gravelled  walks  were  factors  in  the  mailer  ; 
may  take  it  that,  they  are  rooted  ;  if  they  do  glass  may  be  left  off  until  finally  they  can  be  but  it  was  not  these,  but  the  living,  growing 
fade  on  exposure  they  should  be  returned  to  stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  assist  a  sturdy  things  which  uffjrdod  the  greatest  pleasure, 
the  case.  J.  H.  L.  growth  The  time  for  striking  the  cuttings  is  The  following  notes  refer  to  some  of  the 

32,  Grove  road,  Brixlon,  S.  W.  important.  Plants  propagated  early  rarely  numerous  plants  which  even  in  midwinter 

_  start  in  early  spring  without  showing  flower-  presented  an  aspect  of  beauty,  whether  in  form 

buds,  annoying  to  those  who  grow  plants  for  large  or  colour  or  a  combination  of  both.  lUmbusa 
PROPAGATING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  blooms.  Metake  has  formed  a  magnificent  clump  in  a 

Sucker  cuttings  which  peep  through  the  soil  Japanese  varieties  which  are  late  and  which  well  sheltered  corner,  where  it  receives  ample 
away  from  the  main  stem  are  undoubtedly  the  are  generally  topped  in  the  spring  to  cause  moisture.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
best,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  produce  premature  them  to  bloom  with  others  may  with  advan-  mass  of  greenery.  The  tall,  graceful  stems- - 
flower-buds  in  early  spring.  Cuttings  from  tage  bo  struck  early,  so  that  a  strong,  some  of  them  over  7  feet  high — have  a  very 
finches  to  4  inches  long  are  taken  and  put  singly  forward,  well  rootod  plant  may  be  available,  pleasing  effect  as  they  bend  and  sway  about  in 
into  small  pots.  Mix  a  light  compost/ofvleaf-  In  th«  case  of  almost  all  of  the  well-known  tlgrbr^(M^|  fj-Thia  Japanese  Bamboo,  having 
mould  and  sand  with  just  s  little  loam/  In  tfolh  k:^9t  lbe>o  is  no  better  time  to  begin  another  found  congenial  quarters,  has  made  itself  very 
ting  the  cuttings  press  firmly,  and  aeeNhal  the  yoafcV^rk  than  the  present.  C.  ilJ’JW5/ E  R>&4ch  extended  over  a 
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considerable  area.  Several  other  Bamboos 
have  formed  a  dense  duster.  Oonspicuous 
among  these  is  B  palmata,  a  broad  leaved 
species  wbioh  has  made  vigorous  growth  and 
encroached  ou  an  adjoining  rosk  garden.  A 
variegated  Periwinkle  (Vinca  elegantlsslma)  has 
been  very  attractive,  the  variegation  being 
distinct  and  well  marked,  a  pretty  blend¬ 
ing  of  cream  and  green,  the  long  sprays 
being  readily  available  for  cutting.  Two 
very  beautiful  conifers  oro  Juniperus  chinonsis 
anrea  and  Juniperus  japonica  aurea.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  would  bo 
suitable  for  cold  districts  or  exposed  situations, 
having  only  tried  them  under  very  favourable 
conditions  ;  but  in  sheltered  spots  hore  some  of 
them  are  very  ornamental.  These  and  several 
other  Junipers  have  been  among  the  shrubs 
which  all  through  the  year  have  retained  much 
of  their  beauty  and  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
garden  in  winter.  Variogated  Ivies  on  walls 
and  trellis  work  are  extremely  bright.  Different 
kinds  afford  variety  and  make  pretty  back¬ 
grounds.  Places  which,  if  left  severely  alone, 
would  bo  still' and  formal- looking  are  wonder¬ 
fully  ohanged  and  improved  when  a  few  plants 
of  golden  and  silver  Ivy  are  allowed  to  twine 
and  cluster  over  them.  Hore  they  arc  used  in 
various  positions,  but  their  rambltngs  are  con¬ 
trolled  ami  regulated.  Cupre-sus  niacrocarpa 
lutea  and  Cupressus  m.  Crippsii  are  two  very 
choice  varieties  of  Cypress  of  graceful  form  anil 
lovely  colour  ;  although  only  small  plants  they 
have  been  very  ornamental  up  to  the  present 
Some  of  the  Retinosporas  are  lovely — i  golden 
variety  of  R.  lilifera,  of  dwarf  spreading  habit, 
is  a  real  gem.  Rotinospon  pisiiera  nana  varie¬ 
gate  is  a  very  long  name  for  a  very  small  plant ; 
it  is  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  is  a  neat  little 
thing  for  the  rock  garden.  Bat  it  should  have 
a  suitable  position,  as  it  is  sodwarf  that  it  might 
easily  be  covered  up  and  hidden  benoath  strong 
growing  subjects.  It  is  growing  here  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  spot  at  tlio  front  of  a  rock  garden, 
where  it  can  easily  bo  under  observation. 
Another  little  conifer  also  oppressed  with  a 
rather  formidable  name  is  Juniperus  hibernica 
oompressa.  It  is  gillie  a  miniature,  liko  n  toy 
tree,  and  of  exquisite  form  and  colour.  Pious 
sylveatris  Bcuvrononeis  has  been  growing  for 
several  years  in  one  of  the  rock  gardens,  and  is 
still  a  very  small  plant.  It  is  an  interesting 
little  shrub,  apparently  of  slow  growth,  a 
regular  pigmy,  well  adapted  for  such  a  position 
as  it  occupies.  Thuja  Elwangeriana  aurea, 
although  not  by  any  moan*  a  showy  shrub,  is 
yet  very  distinct  and  pretty  ;  tlio  colour  is  of  a 
vory  peculiar  dull  golden  shade  difficult  to 
describe  :  the  plant  has  a  quaint,  novel  appear¬ 
ance,  and  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  bunch  of 
seaweed.  The  golden  variogated  Japanere  Box 
is  now  very  luxuriant  in  many  of  the  various 
positions  which  it  occupies  here.  It  is  a  most 
useful  and  vory  accommodating  evergreen.  The 
variegation  is  distinct  and  constant,  the  plants 
generally  of  neat  form.  It  is  now  bright  ami 
cheerful-looking,  a  plant  to  prize  in  the  dull 
days  of  winter,  and  it  is  easily  and  quickly 
propagated  by  division.  Cuwinia  fulvida  is  now 
beautiful,  it  is  a  charming  shrub  if  trained  into 
symmetrical  form,  and  the  elegant  frondage  is 
very  valuable  for  arranging  in  winter  bouquets. 

But  the  garden  in  winter  is  by  no  means 
dependent  alone  on  conifers  and  evergreens, 
and  bereft  of  all  floral  beauty.  Even  at  Christ¬ 
mas  a  few  flowering  plants  gave  touches  of 
oolour.  Lomcera  .Standisbi  was  coming  into 
bloom.  Christmas  R  ises,  protected  by  a  hand- 
light,  were  exquisite.  Hardy  Heaths  afforded 
graceful  sprays  of  bloom.  The  new  blue 
Polyanthus  in  a  sheltered  nook  has  been  in 
bloom  for  some  time,  but  the  flowers  just  now 
are  on  short  stems  in  the  way  of  Primroses 
Yellow  Polyanthuses  have  also  been  flowering, 
and  the  double  yellow  Wallflower  Harpur-Crowe 
has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  pist.  Its 
sweet-scented  blossoms  are  always  welcome. 
Geum  miniatum  had  a  bloom  open  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  subsequently  other  buds  developed. 
These  were  not  self  coloured  as  at  other  times 
but  in  each  potal  there  were  two  colours— red 
and  yellow  —  arranged  in  a  very  pleasing 
raannei.  Whether  or  not  this  change  is  dne  to 
the  diminished  light  of  the  winter  days  I  cannot 
as  yet  say.  I  oan  only  hope  that  the  variation  in 
the  flowers  may  lie  permanent.  In  long  edgingB 
whloh  comprise  hundreds  of  lofCM  Gentian 
asaulis  in  robutjfc; , jnjup  MUjfc'Ws^ 


near  the  end  of  the  year  a  few  scrupa  of  bright 
blue  whors  a  belated  flower  or  part  of  one  still 
lingered.  J.  MoWalters. 

The  Mall,  Armagh, 


who  cannot  go  all  the  way  and  grow  these  only 
will  find  in  the  small  selection  mentioned  plants 
that  will  add  a  richness  to  a  garden  found  in  r.o 
other  blossoms.  Luahcbst. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  SUMMER. 
Why  this  continual  propagation  of  cuttings  in 
the  autumn,  and  often  in  the  summer,  before  the 
plants  have  been  long  out-of-doors  ;  this  heating 
of  greenhouses  all  the  winter,  and  keeping  plants 
in  frames  for  several  weeks  before  one  c«n  with 
perfect  safety  trust  them  outside  ?  To  mike  the 
garden  beautiful,  1  am  told,  during  the  summer. 
How  many  there  are  who  still  share  these  views, 
and  whose  highest  ideal  of  a  garden  of  flowering 
plants  consists  mostly  in  what  one  may  find 
off  red  for  sale  in  every  market  in  May  When 
one  has  done  all,  what  does  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  amount  to  ?  Glance  for  an  instant  at  an 
average  garden  some  day  in  July,  when  the 
plants  are  getting  established  in  their  new 
conditions,  aud  what  doos  one  find?  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Pelargoniums  (Zonals  and  possibly 
Ivy-leaved  sorts),  Pyrethruin  aureum,  Lobelia, 
with  Blocks  and  Asters,  almost  the  only  flowers 
capable  of  being  cut,  and  this,  in  I  know  not 
how  many  instances  one  meets  avith,  is  the 
highest  idoal  of  how  borders  should  look  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  Gardens  of  this  description 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  possess  a  benuty  ;  but  it 
is  so  short  lived,  is  expensive,  and  is  not  to  bu 
reckoned  in  the  first  order  of  things.  It  is  all 
very  well  looking  at  the  growing  of  bedding-out 
plants  from  a  market  gardener’s  standpoint,  but 
to  keep  a  greenhouse  occupied  all  winter  with 
Pelargoniums,  and  to  rtquire  almo.-t  daily 
attention,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  m  niths’ 
Replay,  is,  I  have  long  since  concluded,  an 
altogether  mistaken  conception.  One  cannot 
get  away  from  it  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
amateurs  who  would  be  much  disappointed  if 
their  beds  and  borders  did  not  largely  consist 
of  the  plants  mentioned. 

The  amateur  with  his  greenhouse  is  in  a  better 
position  for  keeping  and  propagating  plants 
than  he  who  is  not  so  fortun  ate  with  respect  to 
glass  conveniences,  but  more  than  once  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  visit  gardens  whore  tho  only 
“  house”  was  a  small  cold-frame  built  on  bricks; 
but  the  garden  “  was  fair  to  see,’’  for,  from 
May  to  November,  there  flowers  bloomed ; 
but  they  were  nearly  £ll  hardy.  I  want, 
f  gardening  is  worth  anything  at  all,  to  so 
arrange  that  there  shall  lie  something  to 
look  at  before  June,  and  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  not  look  to  the  bedding-out  Bystem, 
with  its  orude  ideas.  I  must  have  my  borders 
bright  with  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  S  alias,  and 
Iris  styloaa,  to  be  followed  by  Daffodils  and 
Crown  Imperials,  and  ere  the  time  known  as 
bedding-out  weeks”  arrives  Canterbury  Balls 
and  Campanulas  must  be  showing  colour.  We 
sometimes  hoar  of  “  a  poor  variety  ”  or  “  a  poor 
selection  ”  of  border  plants,  but  not  when  hardy 
flowers  aro  referred  to,  for  it  is,  I  dare  say, 
not  possible  to  have  more  showy  borders,  more 
blossoms  for  gathering,  anil  so  vast  a  selection 
as  one  has  in  hardy  flowers.  The  Hepaticas, 
Anemones,  and  Narcissi  have  scarcely  died 
away  before  tho  first  blooms  of  Pyrothrums  and 
Spanish  and  Gorman  Irises  open.  Then  follow 
quickly  thealways-graoeful  Liliums — candidum, 
chalccdonicum,  and  t  staceuin  —  Foxgloves, 
Aquilogius,  Coreopsis,  Dielytras,  Geums.  Lych¬ 
nis,  Poppies,  Ruilbeckias,  Phloxes,  Gaillarifias, 
Starworcs,  and  Chrysanthemums.  Those  who 
practise  summer  bedding  can  only  do  bo  between 
certain  poriods,  but  in  a  garden  where  hardy 
plauts  aro  grown  there  are  fower  restrictions, 
and  a  more  glorius  display  of  useful  blossoms, 
rehearsed  every  season.  One  might,  and  should, 
where  furtner  variety  is  wauted,  grow  some 
hardy  annuals  aud  biennials  in  the  borders— 
they  are  always  interesting,  and  entail  but  little 
luhour — a  scattering  of  the  seed  la  a  prepared 
position  in  Marah  or  April,  and  a  thinning  out 
if  need  be.  In  this  relation  I  would  select,  for 
cutting.  Bwoet  Peas,  Antirrhinums,  Heltchry 
sums,  Linums,  Godetias,  Cornflowers,  eto.  Bi 
many,  the  giving  np  of  “summer  bedders'’ 
after  possibly  a  long  oonneotion  with  the  system 
would  not  be  countenanced,  neither  would 
urge  "  the  throwing  of  them  over  ”  alto 
ether  ;  they  have  their  use.  What  I  advocate 
kfair  trial  of  these  hardy  flowers  whorl  a 
oty  in  I  tedding  is  most  wanted,  |  sn^  ^1}©^ 


NOTES  AND  REP  TABS. 

Origin  of  "  fairy-rings.”— ^ Various  theories  hs«o 
been  (impounded  to  explain  the  so-call>d  “  fairy-rings 
In  o  ir  lawns  and  meadow*.  I  have  satisfied  roy.elf  tbs' 
th—»e  rings  are  due  to  the  fact  that  fungoid  i  cod-spore 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun.  I  havo  grown  Mushroom- 
from  seed,  and  find  that  tho  seed  (poll-n)  is  thrown 
upwards,  and  is  sufficiently  buoyant  to  he  carried  adit 
lance  of  2  feet  indoors,  the  seeds  follow  the  light,  and  to 
prove  this  tear  a  slit  in  a  newspaper,  and  place  it  heniath 
t  vigorous  Mushroom  Then  cover  tho  plant  with  some¬ 
thing  which  will  exclude  the  daylight — say  thick  brown 
paper— covering  tho  ma.gins  of  the  sheet  w-th  mould. 
ls»ve  a  small  opening  of  »n  Inch  or  two  at  any-  point  you 
like,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  Through  that  small 
opening  comes  the  only  glimmer  of  lignt,  and  towards  the 
spot  will  be  'ound  a  deposit  of  chocolate  coloured  seed,  as 
if  a  streak  of  paint  bail  been  drawn  across  the  paper  with  a 
painter's  brush.— W.  Osbxev. 

A  fine  Sunflower.— I  enclose  a  photo  of 
a  fine  Sunflower,  grown  In  my  garden  in  1000. 
about  ljf  miles  from  the  contre  of  Birmingham, 
on  the  Moseley  or  southern  side  of  the  ci  y. 
When  living,  it  stood  about  a  couple  of  inohei 
over  10  feet;  when  dead,  the  dried  stem 
measured,  from  crown  to  the  top  of  tho  ground, 
just  10  feet.  At  the  top  was  one  largo 
flower  (by  no  means  so  large  as  I  havo  sten 
on  loss  tall  plants),  surrounded  by  four  smaller 
ones,  and  ten  others  down  the  stem,  growing 
mailer  the  lower  they  wore  down,  the  smallest 
being  about  til  •  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece.— 
T.  B  WlI.LtAMSOX 

Sea  Holly  and  Horned  Poppy.— I  brought 
away  from  the  east  coast  last  autumn  some  root*  of  the 
Sea  H-lly  (Ervnglum  marltimum)  and  Horned  Poppy 
(Glaocium  lutciim).  and  have  planted  them  in  a  poor  Ugh 
soil,  which  Is  In  summer  exposed  to  full  sun-hlne.  I  mn 
told  that  after  a  voar  or  tw  i  these  plants  will  die  became 
they  will  not  get  during  the  wln'er  and  apring  the  salt 
spray  on  them  which  they  got.  In  their  natural  habitat, 
and  which  is  considered  essential  to  their  well-being.  Is 
this  so?  -F  0 

[No  need  to  apply  the  salt  dressing  as  you 
havo  been  told  The  Eryngium  requires  no 
special  culture,  and  does  best  In  a  stiff,  loamy 
soil  It  grows  from  fi  inchos  to  1^  foot  high, 
and  flowers  from  July  to  Ootober.  Tho  II  uinil 
Flippy  is  a  biennial,  and  is  best  raised  from  seed 
every  year.  Sow  tho  seed  about  May.] 

Polyanthuses  —The  value  of  these  hardy 
flowers  for  spring  bedding  seems  to  b»  much 
better  understood  than  was  the  caso  some  time 
sinco.  It  is  easy  to  have  them  in  quantity 
by  simply  sowing  seed  in  April  in  t!io  open 
ground.  Those  who  have  none  can  start  by 
purchasing  seed  of  u  mixed  form  and  sowing  it 
next  spring.  Once  they  have  worked  up  a 
stook  in  that  way— and  all  the  plants  thus 
aised  will,  If  properly  treated,  bloom  well  the 
following  year — they  can  then  save  scol  for 
themselves  from  the  finest  or  b*A  colour’d 
flowers,  sowing  some  every  year.  It  is  not  well 
to  trust  from  year  to  year  to  old  plants,  nioioly 
dividing  them  to  increaso  them,  for  these 
during  the  summer  are  apt  to  lose  their  leaves 
and  fail  to  produce  good  flowering  crowns  for 
the  following  year.  For  that  reason  it  is  often 
better  to  throw  old  plants  away  than  to  replant 
them.  It  is  one  of  tho  advantages  reuniting 
from  tho  raising  of  plenty  of  seedlings  each 
year  that  these  root  deeply,  and,  therefore,  are 
so  much  better  able  to  withstaud  (bought  than 
are  old  plants  shifted  late  in  May.  A  few 
hundred  seodlings  dibbled  out  into  a  bed  of 
good  soil,  0  inches  apart,  will,  after  all,  occupy 
a  space  of  about  twelve  square  yards,  and  that 
small  area  can  frequently  have  a  good  watering 
in  hot  weather.  The  result  of  that  small 
amount  of  trouble  is  that  tlio  plants  aro  in 
October  very  strong.  Many  ol  them  have 
begun  to  bloom,  and  if  again  well  watered  tho 
day  before  transplanted  Into  beds,  the  plauts  do 
not  in  the  least  suffer,  and  in  open  weather  they 
will  bloom  sparingly  all  through  the  winter. 
The  cost  of  a  p  acket  of  seed  is  trifling. — A.  D. 

Phyaalle  Franohettl.— Two  years  ago  I  rals-d  t 
lot  ol  Pbysalls  Krunohetd  from  seed.  Tli«  first  year  I  so* 
a  few  HiSkes,  but  last  autumn  I  out  t*n  dore-n  spike*, 
whloh  I  easily  sold.  Ths  plauts  are-  In  the  aims  place  a# 
when  planted.  Kindly  give  uie  some  s-trioe  a»  to  their 
culture,  on  I  wish  to  grow  thorn  for  sale?  Should  they  ■» 
lifted  and  spread  out  each  year,  and  should  the  bed  In 
protected  during  frost?  Btioald  the  stems  he  out  iiefore 
the  calyces  oolour  properly  and  be  ripened  in  a  gi.  s .house, 
or  be  left  until  quite  coloured  ?  Is  It  advisable  io  top  lb* 
stems  when  five  or  six  flowers  have  appeared,  or  would  It 
cause  them  to  branch  out  at  the  Joints? — Chhadiji. 
liltYMtrchftd  hotter  replant  the  entire  bed  ** 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


plant  forms  numerous  underground  shoots  or 
stems,  and  may  by  this  means  be  divided  to 
almost  any  extent.  As  the  plants  have  now 
been  two  years  in  this  position,  a  fresh  spot 
"  ill  be  most  beneficial.  You  could  prepare  the 
now  bed  by  digging  from  feet  to  ‘2  feet  deep, 
placing  in  a  very  liberal  dressing  of  manure  at 
about  1  foot  deop.  Allow  the  ground  to  remain 
rough  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  you  may 
lift  and  replant  without  further  delay.  With  a 
small  handfork  you  could  easily  plant  the 
prepared  bed,  taking,  say,  three  or  four  pioces 
and  placing  together  to  form  a  tuft,  or  even 
planting  singly  in  shallow  trenches  made  with 
the  same  tool.  Naturally  the  plant  starts  some¬ 
what  late  into  growth,  and  as  your  district  is 
not  an  early  one,  it  would  assist  to  an  oarlior 
colouring  of  the  calyces  were  you  to  pot  a 
hundrod  or  so  in  quite  small  pots  to  give  them 
a  start,  and  plant  thoso  out  in  April.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  convenient,  you  can  easily  fall 
back  on  the  former  plan.  In  selecting  your 
fresh  site  let  it  bo  one  quite  open,  enjoying  full 
sun.  When  in  full  growth  an  occasional  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  and  a  little  fertiliser  will  assist  to 
early  maturity.  You  should  allow  the  stems 
to  remain  till  the  calyces  are  colouring  ;  if  you 
remove  them  earlier  the  latter  may  shrivel,  but 
.  you  may  with  impunity  remove  a  leaf  here  and 
there  to  get  all  tho  sun  possible  to  your  plants. 
Generally,  howover,  it  is  delay  in  the  early  part 
of  tho  year  and  inattention  from  the  time  of 
planting  that  cause  failure  and  disappointment, 
and  if  you  use  your  endeavours  to  obviate  this 
you  hive  but  little  to  fear.  Thero  is  no  need 


to  top  tho  stems.  All  early  growths  will  in  the 
main  colour  outside  ;  tho  rost  must  be  cut  when 
it  is  considered  unwise  longer  to  leave  them 
out.  Replant  every  second  year  or  in  part  each 
year.] 

A  simple  mouse  -  trap.  —  The  old- 
fashioned  but  simple  figure-four  trap  seems  to 
bo  almost  forgotten  Somo  twenty-five  years  or 
more  ago  it  was  often  met  with,  now  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  young  men  who  do  not 
know  how  to  make  it.  Simple  as  it  is  I  am 
doubtful  if  thero  is  a  trap  mode  so  useful  for  tho 
open  garden.  The  iron  gins  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  all  very  well  for  inside  work,  but  for 
the  open  air  they  have  many  drawbacks, 
amongst  thorn  being  one  that  birds  that  one  does 
not  want  destroyed  often  get  caught.  Added  to 
this,  dogs  and  cats  are  apt  to  put  their  feet  in 
them  and  carry  them  away,  or  spring  them. 
Neither  of  those  occurs  when  the  figure-four  is 
used.  It  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any¬ 
one  can  mako  it  if  he  has  a  lath  or  thin  piece 
of  wood  of  that  kind,  with  a  large  bit  of  slate, 
a  brick,  or  a  piece  of  heavy  wood.  When  the 
trap  is  set  with  the  bait  under  the  slate  or 
brick,  the  upright  stands  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
slate  to  keep  it  up,  and  should  stand  on  some¬ 
thing  plain  and  level  at  bottom,  so  that  when 
the  bait  is  touched  under  the  slate  tho  trap  falls 
down  and  crushes  the  mouse.  Now  the  season 
is  coming  for  sowing  Peas,  etc.,  and  if  mice  aro 
troublesome,  several  should  be  made  an-1  placed 
along  the  side  of  the  row,  when  the  mice  will 
soon  find  the  bait  and  be  caught.  Somo  thirty- 
five  years  ago  I  grew  a  lot  of  yellow  Crocuses, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  these  simple  tMp>I 
should  have  lost  all  of  •ughtf 

ten  a  day.— J.  Crook. 


BOOM  AND  WINDOW.  not  so  plentiful.  Of  hardy  subjects, 

___  Berberis  Aquifolium  is  very  useful ;  it  varies 

»  n>uE.  no imdacl-  so  much  in  colour  as  to  make  a  pretty  and 

I  Hb  1  KI.MKUbh.  tasteful  arrangement  by  itself.  We  can  usually 

The  Primrose  shares  with  the  Wood  Hyacinth  cut  it  in  four  distinct  shades  of  colour,  dark 
or  “  Bluebell  ”  the  distinction  of  being  the  glory  green,  dark  bronzy  green,  glaucous  green,  and 
of  the  English  spring,  but,  while  the  Bluebells  reddish  bronze.  In  either  shade  it  can  bo  used 
blossom  simultaneously  at  their  appointed  with  excellent  effect.  Yellow  flowers,  as  late 
period,  rarely  anticipating  that  date,  stray  fore-  Chrysanthemums  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ; 
runners  of  the  countless  legions  of  the  Prim-  white  flowers,  as  Kucharis  amazonica,  and 
roses  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  thero,  weeks  long  spikeB  of  Roman  Hyacinth,  or  tho  early 
and  months  boforo  the  main  battalions  have  Snowflake  Naroiss  and  bronzy-reds,  as  late 
attained  the  zenith  of  their  display.  This  trait  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  all  associate  beau  ti¬ 
ls  happily  expressed  by  the  I’oot  Laureate  in  fully  with  this  Berberis  foliage.  One  most 
tho  linos  -  essential  advantage  in  its  use  is  its  very  endur- 

'•  Primroses  you  do  not  wait,  ing  character.  It  can  be  used  either  as  shoots 

As  the  other  Bowers  do,  with  tufts  of  loaves  on  each,  or  the  leaves  can 

Kor  the  spring  to  smile  on  you.’  be  taken  singly  when  of  sufficient  size.  0 i  less 

Iu  the  south-west  the  first  Primrose  is  hardy  character,  but  most  invaluable  at  this 
generally  to  be  found  before  Christmas  Day.  goason  of  the  year,  aro  the  long  sprays  of 
In  January  a  few  blossoms  appear  at  rare  Asparagus  plumosus,  which  resist  the  fumes  of 
intorvals  along  tho  sheltered  hedgerows,  their  ga,  an(j  heat  from  other  sources  remarkably 
number  being  slightly  increased  in  February,  well.  Large  leaves  of  fine  foliagod  Begonias 
March  sees  tho  Primroses  fairly  common,  while  are  frequently  very  useful  ;  so  are  the  varied 
in  April  hills  and  valleys  are  yellow  with  their  forniB  and  colours  to  be  had  from  amongst  the 
flowers.  In  some  places  Primroses  grow  in  such  Crotons. 

abundance  as  to  become  a  feature  in  the  land-  Given  any  of  this  material  as  a  groundwork 
scape.  On  a  certain  south  Devon  hill  over-  upon  which  to  arrange  tho  flowers,  it  is 
looking  the  sea,  and  now  planted  with  Firs,  Prim-  surprising  what  a  few  are  really  required— the 
roses  formerly  grew  so  thickly  as  to  be  visible  greatest  essential  being  to  obtain  the  latter 
throe  miles  out  in  tho  Channel,  while  in  a  witti  os  long  atoms  as  possible.  To  those 
hanging  wood  on  tho  banks  of  the  Rivor  Dart  already  mentioned,  Calantne  Veitchi  and  late 
they  carpet  the  ground  so  closoly  that  their  gpikes  of  C.  vestita  vara,  should  be  added  ;  these 
pale  yellow  gleams  in  the  open  glades  like  lanes  group  beautifully  with  the  Asparagus  or  largo 
of  sunlight  are  seen  from  the  opposite  shore.  Fern  fronds.  Large  vases,  which  in  tho  summor 

are  arranged  so  as  to  face  all  ways,  may  with 
considerable  profit  bo  now  placed  in  position 
where  the  flowers  and  foliage  will  face  only  one 
way  ;  thus,  if  stood  in  recesses  or  corners  not 
only  will  a  most  pleasing  change  bo  effected,  but 
it  will  be  done  at  a  saving  of  flowers  also.  This 
change  in  positions  affords  scope  for  diversity 
in  arrangement,  which  is  not  otherwise  obtain¬ 
able. 

More  use  should  bo  made  of  dried  ornainontal 
Grasses  during  the  winter  season  ;  theso,  with 
dried  or  Everlasting  Flowers,  make  very  effec¬ 
tive  arrangements.  I  have  one  such  now, 
which  is  composed  of  long  spikes  of  Arundo 
conspicua — a  lovely  Grass  for  tall  vases.  These 
were  out  when  jupt  in  their  best  condition  ; 
associated  with  this  Gross  are  some  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  Typha  latifolia  on  long  stems,  which 
adu  to  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with  several 
heads  of  Echinops  P.itro  still  preserving  the 
metallic  bluo  shade  of  colour,  and  others  of 
in  a  bowl  Eryngium  omothystinum,  from  which  the  colour, 

however,  is  nearly  all  departed,  but  is  very 
effective  all  the  same.  It  should  be  added 

Ibautiful  as  are  many  of  the  exotic  specie,  of  ZaC 

the  Primrose  famdy,  not  one  excels  our  English  .  -  ,;rafl«e8  ll03t  whe'  kept  by  tllom. 

flower  in  tender  colouring,  a.mplic  ty  of  form  ^  %  whon  U8ed  with  ,uoh  dried  flowers  as 

and  delicate  fragrance.  Individuals  exist  tho  Helichrysums.  Unless  for  special  occasions 
whoso  ideas  on  beauty  of  form  have  possibly  .  ,  alway/  b9ttor  to  keep  dried  flowers  and 
been  evolved  from  a  study  of  dinner-plates,  who  Q  £  well  as  prMerv‘.,l  foliage,  by  them- 

decry  tho  shape  of  the  Primrose  as  being  ragged  ,  If  the  8tems  bo  inserted  in  water  when 
and  irregular.  Happ.  y,  the  artiat  o  eyeHnds  onco  dried  th  will  ,oon  decay, 
beauty  in  forms  other  than  that  of  the  absolute  Qf  other  fro'h  foliage  note  Bhould  bo  mode 
circle,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  appreciate  the  f  60Vcra,  Fcrn8  othe?  than  the  Maiden-hair, 
refined  contour  of  the  wild  Primrose.  As  Th  ^  tremula  is  woll  worthy  of  noto  . 

regards  colour  again  "O  tint  however  rich,  i s  k  wel,  tho  palo  8hade  of  gr00ll  befog  ail 
so  suited  to  the  Primrose  of  our  lanes  and  in’  man*  ca8eB.  Odd?  and  ends  of 

hedgerows  as  its  own,  and  much  as  we  may  Davallia*frond8  j„  variety  may  also  bo  bail,  as 
admire  the  deep  blue,  and  reds  of  some  of  the  geverftl  ^  of  Aspleniums,  which  all  last 
coloured  forms,  our  preference  remains  with  the  welL  Th(,8e  of  tho  Goldon  and  Silver 

pale  yellow  of  our  woodland  favourite.  Gymnogrammas  will  prove  exceedingly  useful 

*•  in  choice  or  special  arrangements,  lasting  much 
better  now  than  during  tho  summer  months. 
PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Any  growths  still  left  of  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
,  ,  „  gobies  may  as  well  be  used  prior  to  young 

%  khy  frequently  for  a  few  weeks  after  Christ-  “hootB  agafn  appoaring.  Fronds  of  Maiden  hair 
mas  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cut  flowers.  1  his  is  Perng  wflj  keep  au  tbe  hotter  if  sut  tho  afternoon 
brought  about  in  some  measure  by  speoial  previou8  to  the  day  of  their  being  used.  They 
efforts  to  make  the  festive  season  as'bright  and  8boujd  ^  taken  with  as  long  stems  as  possible, 
choerful  as  possible,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  be  lied  in  buncbe9t  and  then  be  left  immersed 
it  is  the  border  line  between  one  season  and  jn  a  tonk  of  water  until  the  morning.  In  addi- 
another.  It  often  requires,  therefore,  some  tion  ^  A  cuneatum,  which  is  invaluable,  A. 
care  to  make  both  ends  meet.  This  can  be  \ydijam8j  j8  for  the  winter  one  of  the  best  for 
done  by  arranging  the  flowers  more  sparsely  in  ouWing.  In  both  cases,  however,  tho  plants 
tho  vases.  It  is  better  to  do  this  (being  an  im  v*.  w,h  crown  and  kont  cool.  G. 

provement  also  in  some  cases,  more  especially 
whore  overcrowding  predominates  when  flowers 
aro  plentiful)  than  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 


outting.  in  botn  cases,  nowever,  me  pianta 
should  be  both  grown  and  kept  cool.  G. 

where  overcrowding  predominates  when  floweri- 

are  plentiful)  than  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  A  new  idea  for  house  decoration.— 
receptacles.  Where  large  vases  have  to  be  It  may  be  of  interest  to  people  who  have  no 
filled  at  fall  seasons,  thus  taking  a  quantity  ^reenhpiwea  and  dike,  to  have  plenty  of  flowers 

Lil^hOioro  use  should  be  made  ol  ,n  their  rooms  to  know  that  many  bu  bs  may  be 
ou^?^  TOliage  now  that  flowers  J  ['4  lO  I W©  1 5®$  llUl°  troubl° 
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in  a  sitting-room  window.  I  plant  them  at  any 
convenient  time  in  the  autumn  in  any  china 
howls— the  cheap  Japanese  ones  do  very  well  — 
simply  filling  the  b  >wls  with  clean  gravel,  in 
which  the  bulbs  are  firmly  arranged.  Then  the 
bowls  are  kept  full  of  water  up  to  the  bases  of 
the  bulbs,  and  when  they  show  flower-buds  I 
give  them  a  little  Canary  guano.  From  the  day 
they  are  planted  they  stand  in  my  drawing-room 
window.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Scillas  have 
done  very  well  indeed  in  this  way.  Snowdrops, 
Due  Van"  Thol  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin 
look  very  promising,  but  are  not  open  yet 
Crocuses  for  some  mysterious  reason  do  not  do 
well  in  gravel,  but  seom  to  like  wet,  gritty 
sand.  All  these  cheerful  green  things  are 
charming  in  a  room  all  through  the  winter,  and 
when  they  blossom  they  amply  repay  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  and  expenao  they  have  given. 
— C.  Wood,  Cambridge. 


GARDEN  WORK. 

Conservatory.— Bouvardias  which  have 
done  flowering  should  he  kept  dry  for  a  time, 
be  then  prunod  hack  am!  cut  into  shape. 
More  warmth  should  then  bo  given,  and  the 
syringe  used  freely.  The  young  shoots  will  soon 
break  away,  ami  when  an  inch  or  so  long  shake 
off  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  taken 
away  without  doing  much  injury  to  the  roots, 
and  repot  in  fibrous  loam  one-half,  and  the 
other  half  made  up  with  leaf-mould,  peat,  and 
sand.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  pieces 
of  the  strong  roots  1  inch  or  so  long  will  soon 
root  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Lilium  Harrisi 
will  be  gutting  forward  lor  bloom  now,  L  longi- 
florum  not  very  far  behind.  Wo  like  longill orum 
better  than  Harrisi,  but  it  will  not  stand 
forcing  so  well,  and,  of  course,  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  but  strong  bulbs  will  throw  up  several 
spikes,  and  on  the  whole,  for  most  purposes  ot 
decoration,  longillorum  is  the  more  useful. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  small  pot  work  to  carry 
one  flower.  Tnero  is  plenty  of  good,  strong 
cuttings  now  which  mny  be  struck  in  a  cool- 
frame  and  grown  throughout  in  a  cool  place. 
Theso  will  make  very  useful  plants  in  0-inch 

Cots,  will  not  . exceed  a  yard  high  when  in 
loom,  and  some  of  the  dwarf  vanotios  will  bo 
much  less.  Cuttings  struck  later  will  flower  in 
'••inch  pots,  and  bo  useful  for  room  decoration. 
Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  now  growing 
fast,  and  must  have  a  position  near  the  glass 
and  be  carefully  watered  By  this  time  the 
shoots  muy  require  tying  out  if  exact  training  is 
required  If  insects  appear  vaporise  at  oace. 
A  night  temp-rature  of  45  dogs,  to  50  dogs  will 
bo  high  enough.  Ventilate  f  poly  on  mild, 
sunny  days.  To  have  lino  heads  of  bloom  firm 
potting  is  essential.  Fuchsias  should  now  ho 
breaking,  and  ill  »y  receive  the  nece  -sary  short*  n- 
iug  luck  to  pui.  the  plan's  into  shape.  Shake 
out  and  repot  before  the  growth  is  much 
advanced.  Young  shoots,  when  2  inches  or 
.'I  inches  long,  strike  freely  in  bottom-heat. 
Tuberous  Begonias  which  have  been  wintered  in 
the  pots  should  now  be  shaken  out  mid  started 
in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  in  heat,  to  be  potted 
up  when  started  into  growth.  Seeds  of  a  good 
strain  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  house  or  pit  and 
grown  on  rapidly,  anil  planted  out  in  Juno. 
The  young  plants  grow  much  faster  planted  out 
in  good  soil  than  in  pots.  Acacias  will  now 
bo  coming  into  flower,  and  should  have  plenty 
of  water,  with  liquid-manure  occasionally. 

Stove.— Caladiums  will  now  be  starting 
into  growth  if  in  good  condition,  and  should  be 
repotted  as  soon  as  the  now  growth  can  be  seen. 
To  obtain  firm,  sturdy  foliage  the  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  should  be  potted  in  good  loam  and 
some  old  cow- manure.  The  more  delicate  sorts 
will  require  a  lighter  comp  nt.  Heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  they  must  have  for  some  time,  at  any  rate 
until  the  leaves  are  devel  >ped.  Later  on  they 
m  ly  be  taken  to  the  oo  mervatory  for  a  time 
Oilier  fine  t-iliaged  plants,  such  as  Marantas, 
Aloca-ias,  etc  .  will  require  repo'ting  n  >w 
Plenty  of  drainage  ami  very  ti  noas  or  turfy 
potting  miten.l*  me  essential.  A  uignt 
tem.s-r.unr-*  nf  6.5  d--gs.  I  >  70  degs.  ami  abun¬ 
dant  m-  i  tore  in  the  atmosphere  are  necossar 
Water  e  ireiull  > ,  eape.iaily^Trtter  repottiii 
waioh  means.  t|iat|  every  pat  IhouM'TVu-, 
ascertain  its  Cohditiofi  bdtoV-olltefi,,,,. 


most  reliable  test  is  to  rap  the  sides  of  the  pots 
with  the  knuckles.  Many  plants  may  be  propa¬ 
gate:!  now.  This  is  the  season  foe  propagating 
soft-wooded,  winter-flowering  stuff,  such  as 
B.*gonias,  Justicias,  etc.  Poinsettia9  will  now 
Ire  dried  off,  and  after  a  month  or  six  weeks’ 
rest,  when  water  is  again  given,  the  plants  will 
break  into  growth,  and  the  young  shoots  taken 
off  with  a  heel  make  excellent  cuttings  that  will 
strike  freely  in  a  close  propagating  frame  with 
a  brisk  htat. 

Propagating  Roaea  under  glass  — 

Oiatt-ng  Roses  on  roots  of  Briers  is  a  pretty 
sure  way  of  propigating  them  where  thoro  is  a 
warm  plunging-pit.  I  have  dugup  healthyyoung 
Briors,  cut  them  back  to  tho  roots,  placed  on 
a  strong  dormant  scion,  potted  into  4  inch  pots, 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom- beat,  and  had 
strong  plants  to  set  out  in  beds  in  May.  Thoro 
is  loss  dangor  from  suckers  in  root  grafting  than 
when  tho  grafts  are  placed  in  the  stems,  and 
the  plants  are  very  soon  on  their  own  roots. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  with  a  bis 
of  heel  from  forced  Roses  are  pretty  hmo  to 
strike  in  bottom-heat  now  or  onwards  till  April 
or  later.  I  have  taken  cuttings  from  Tea  Roses, 
and,  after  preparing  them,  plunged  them  in 
warm,  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  had  rooted 
plants  potted  up  in  less  than  a  month,  and 
nodded  them  out  by  the  end  of  May  or  very 
e  irly  in  J into.  There  is  no  bettor  way  of  getting 
Roses  on  their  own  roots. 

Late  vinery. — When  mildew  gets  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  late  house  it  is  very  dilfioult  to  clear 
it  out.  For  late  Crapes  the  house  should  be 
roomy  and  well  ventilated.  Those  who  have 
h  ive  been  troubled  with  mildew  will,  1  think, 
find  basic-slag  a  useful  dressing.  Where  mildew 
has  given  trouble,  a  thorough  dressing  with  soap 
and  water  to  paint,  and  hot  lime  and  sulphur- 
wash  to  walls  insiilo  are  very  important.  The 
surface  soil  should  bo  taken  from  the  inside  and 
replaced  with  good  loam  and  bone-meal  or  some 
other  m  inure. 

Window  gardening.  —  The  Lemon- 
scented  Vorbena(Aloysuicitriodora)  and  Myrtles 
are,  or  used  to  be,  favourite  window  plants. 
Outtiugs  of  ripened  wood  of  the  former  will 
strike  now.  Myrtles  take  time,  nnd  are  best 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  autumn,  though 
they  will  strike  now  If  well  ripened  shoots  are 
taken.  Ono  of  tho  prettiest  window  plants  at 
this  seaton  is  CironilL  glauca  variogata  A 
good  comoatiion  to  it  is  the  variegated  sweet- 
scented  Pelargonium  Lady  Plymouth.  These 
sweet-scented  Ceraniums  are  not  so  common  as 
they  should  be. 

Outdoor  garden. — As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  settled  and  the  soil  in  good  working 
condition,  herbaceous  borders  may  be  dug  over 
and  tho  winter  top-dressing  forked  in.  Fob- 
(uary,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  is  a  good 
month  for  dividing  and  transplanting  Phloxes 
and  other  strong-rooted  perennials.  During 
tile  spring  and  summer  the  surface  should  be 
freely  stirred.  This  is  a  wonderful  onoourago 
ment  to  growth.  Aftor  frost  recently -plan ted 
things  should  bo  examined,  and,  if  disturbed  by 
the  lifting  power  of  tho  froBt,  tho  plauts 
firmly  fixed  hi  the  Boil.  This  is  specially  neces¬ 
sary  with  Pansies  and  Pinks,  which  often  perish 
from  want  of  this  care,  especially  when  no 
attention  is  given  to  mulching.  Bods  intended 
for  Ranunculus  and  Allomones  should  have  tho 
final  stir  up,  and  when  the  surface  is  in  good 
working  condition  tho.  roots  should  bo,  claws 
downwards,  5  inches  apart.  Those  who  are 
growing  those  lovely  flowers  for  the  first  time 
should  soo  that  some  cow-manure  is  buried 
6  inches  or  8  inchos  deep  in  the  beds.  This 
will  be  a  groat  help  if  tho  season  should  be  dry. 
All  the  Buttercup  family  delight  in  moisture, 
and  the  cow-manure  will  hold  up  the  moisture 
in  the  bed.  Hyacinthus  cmdicans  mav  bo 
planted  now  in  groups  in  bids  and  borders. 
Prune  and  train  climbers  on  walls- -Roses, 
H-an-ysu -kies,  etc. — in  open  weather. 

Fruit  garden. — Tbe  nets  or  other  oontri- 
var.ces  for  shel  ering  blo.-s  ims  of  w  ill  trees 
should  bn  overhauled  and  got  ready.  VVe  have 
used  fishing-nets  for  in  my  years,  sometimes 
single  and  sometimes  double  thickness,  and 
with  the  latter  the  blossoms  have  always  set  a 
crop  In  my  experience  the  bloss-fflttiigdfl 

pricots  are  not  so  hardy  as  thiiseroLPeiiehe.s, 
,nd  for  the  Apricots  a  doublWNibKneas  -3b  iis4dl 


The  pruiung  and  training  of  all  woll-tn* 
should  be  completed  now,  as  when  delayed  sot* 
of  the  buds  may  be  rubbed  off  in  the  washiat 
and  training.  The  young  shoots  of  Peaches 
often  trained  too  thickly,  and  this  nua.-y 
weakly  insect-infested  wood.  Where  blks- 
has  been  prevalent  try  and  improvise  was 
temporary  shelter,  jutting  out  5  feet  or  Sirs: 
from  the  wall  at  right  angles  at  Interval' 
break  up  tho  cold  currents  which  in  exp-nd 
places  rush  alongside.  Take  measures  to  ks> 
the  birds  from  the  buds  of  Gooseberries,  Cc- 
rants,  and  Plums  Some  trust  to  lime,  » 
and  soft-soap  :  others  Btring  black  option  o 
the  bushes,  and  in  tho  case  of  bullfinches  u* 
the  gun  Disbudding  in  Peaoh -house  and  viusrj 
must  l>e  done  in  timo,  and  in  forcing  fruits  flu 
gardener  has  need  for  continual  watchfulne*.  ! 
Work  under  glass  is  always  interesting,  bat 
promptitude  is  absolutely  necessary.  l>evo!» 
any  spare  time  to  syringing  Plum-trees  witi 
insecticides. 

Vegetable  garden.— Onions  that  wew 
sown  under  glass  should  not  be  pei  milted  to 
remain  long  in  heat  to  bo  drawn  up  weak'.;. 
Sow  a  few  seeds  of  Leeks  to  oome  on  eady. 
Prick  off  tho  carly-sowu  Brussels  Sprouts  wiwn 
largo  enough  into  boxes  or  into  a  cold-framt 
Sow  Ciuliflnwers  in  heat  if  more  plauts  apt 
required.  The  F.arly  Erfurt  is  a  good  variety. 
The  plants  from  tho  August  sowing  may  to 
planted  under  handlights,  five  plants  under  each 
light.  Wo  have  had  good  early  Cauliflowers  by 
plantiug  in  a  trench  along  the  front  of  a  forcing, 
house.  French  Beans  and  early  Potatoes  m it 
be  started  early  in  such  a  position,  and  on  coll 
nights  it  is  easy  to  use  a  covering  of  mats  or 
oiled  calico.  Potatoes  in  frames  should  1» 
earthed  up.  The  soil  should  be  laid  between 
the  rows  for  a  day  or  two  to  get  warm,  and  then 
drawn  up  round  the  stems.  French  Bsans  will 
do  better  in  a  warm-frame  or  pit  planted  “at 
n  >w  and  onwards  than  undor  Vines  or  Pe-icbci 
There  are  also  opon  places  between  tho  rows  o( 
Tomatoes  in  the  houses  given  up  to  theireulture 
available  for  French  Beans.  When  planting 
Suakale  for  late  use  it  is  best  to  plant  two  ruwi 
near  together,  and  then  leave  a  yard  of  spice 
to  supply  soil  for  earthing  up.  The  ridge  of  soil 
should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  deep  over  tbs 
crowns.  Warm  coverings  should  be  used  over 
Potato  and  other  frames  whore  crops  of  early 
vegetables  are  coming  on.  E.  Honn.iv. 


THE  COMING  WffiHKS  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a  Garden  Diary. 
February  25th. — Forked  botween  the  rows  of 
Globe  Aruciiokes  to  loosen  the  stuff  over  tho 
crowns,  but  not  to  expose  th*on —merely  to  give 
a  chance  of  their  easily  breaking  through. 
Potted  olf  seedlings  of  Basil  and  Marjor-.ni. 
M  ived  more  boxes  of  Mi.it  to  heat.  Slutted  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  they  till  pot*  with  rooti, 
and  placed  in  cool  light  house.  Filled  several 
baskets  with  Harrison's  Musk  :  this  make*  a 
nice  change  in  a  cool  conservatory.  Early 
Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes  are 
being  thinned.  Strawberries  now  swelling 
receive  liquid-manure. 

February  20th  — Cuttings  of  various  plants 
are  put  in  from  time  to  timo  a*  the  propagating 
pit  is  cleared.  Young  stuff  is  always  potted 
off  as  soon  as  well  rooted.  The  usual  course  is 
to  lift  tho  cutting  pots  out  of  the  bed,  p°t 
off  when  the  plants  are  hardened  a  bit,  nnd 
place  in  a  warm-house  till  established.  Arum 
Lilies  and  many  other  plants  coming  into  flower 
receive  liquid-manure  twice  a  week.  Planted 
early  Long-pod  Beans  in  early  part  of  garden. 
Beans  are  also  raised  in  boxes  tor  the  earliest 
crops.  They  transplant  well. 

Febnuirv  27th  — Sowed  a  few  seals  of  Brussel* 
Sprouts  outside  to  succeed  those  raised  under 
glass  Veitoh’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  11 
treated  on  similar  lines.  Sowed  more  While 
and  Red  Celery  in  boxes.  Mushro  un-beds  in 
bearing  are  usually  sprinkled  with  warm  w»,fr 
after  eaoh  gathering.  If  the  beds  are  dry, 
good  soaking  is  given,  and  occasionally  weak 
liquid-manure,  or  water  in  which  4  oz  or  so  ol 
-alt  to  the  gallon  has  been  dissolved  is  g>ren 
instead. 

)l  \Ft-bit)iary  2Sth  — Put  sticks  to  Peas  sown  in 

sy  s?d  s?  *5 
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Parsnips.  Moved  more  early- flowering  shrubs  in 

Ents  to  forcing- house.  These  include  Lilacs, 
'eutzias,  Azaleas,  etc.  Roses  also  are  worked 
forward  in  succession.  Top-dressed  weakly 
lawn  with  basic-slag  and  wood-ashes  Prepared 
several  beds  on  sheltered  lawn  for  Tea  Roses. 
Tied  down  shoots  of  Vines  in  second  house. 
This  and  similar  work  receive  frequent 
attention. 

March  id.  — Planted  a  good  breadth  of  early 
Potatoes,  including  Ashleaf,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Early  Puritan.  Sowed  several  kinds  of  late 
Broccoli,  which  requires  a  long  season  of 
growth.  Nets  for  sheltering  blossoms  on  wall- 
trees  have  been  placed  in  readiness  for  use  when 
the  blossoms  oxpand.  Repotted  a  collection  of 
tropical  Ferns  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Brought 
out  from  winter  quarters  Caladiums  and  Achi 
menes,  and  watered  them  to  assist  growth,  and 
shall  repot  shortly.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Bouvardius. 


THE  AFRICAN  HEMP  (8PAUMANNIA 
AFRICANA). 

I®  is  now  over  one  hundred  years  since  this 
plant  was  first  seen  in  Europe,  having  been  sent 
from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  oldest  greenhouse  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Easily  grown,  and,  if  properly  troatod, 
very  free  flowering,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  conservatory  plants, 
blooming  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  last  year’s 
growths  in  largo  heads  or  umbels,  which  stand 
well  above  the  foliage  on  a  stout,  erect  scape. 
The  terminal  flowers  open  first,  and  are  almost 
erect ;  but  the  lower  ones,  being  pendent,  give 
a  very  graceful  appearance  to  the  inflorescence 
Each  flower  is  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter, 
pure  white,  but  enlivened  by  a  large  and  con¬ 
spicuous  cluster  of  stamens  in  the  centre.  In 
order  to  got  it  to  flower  freely  it  is  necesrary 
to  ripen  it  oil’  thoroughly  by  placing  it  out-of- 


The  African  Hemp  (Sparmnnnla  africanaj. 


March  2nd. — Sowed  seeds  of  Gloxinias  and 
Streptocarpus  in  heat.  Disbudded  weak  shoots 
from  Figs  m  pots.  Shall  pinch  all  shoots  left 
when  five  leaves  have  been  mado.  Removed 
coverings  from  Fig-trees  on  walls.  Sowed 
Tomatoes  for  planting  outside.  Potted  off 
previous  sowings  to  plant  in  cool-houses. 
Planted  Seakale  cuttings  and  sowed  Asparagus- 
seeds  in  well  woiked  land.  Finished  plant¬ 
ing  Shallots.  Plained  out  more  Brown  Cos 
Lettuces  from  seed- bed.  Tied  up  Cabbages  to 
hasten  hearting. 


As  many  of  che  mom  interesting 
"Gai 


mo  let 

and  articles  in  "  Gardening  ”  from  the  very 
beginning  have  come  from  its  readers,  we  ojfer 
each  week  a  copy  of  Che  Idlest  edition  of  tv  her 
“  Stove  and  Green  house  Pi  .ants,”  “The 
Vegetable  Garden,”  or  “The  English 
Flower  Garden  ”  to  the  sender  of  the  most 
useful  or  interesting  letter  or  short  articterj/ub 

&rr"bignfctefHj»  V 


doors  during  the  summer.  It  also  blooms  better 
if  somewhat  stinted  for  room.  It  is  never 
advisablo  to  plant  it  out,  except  in  lofty  or 
otherwise  roomy  houses,  for  foar  of  too  luxuriant 
growth  or  less  freedom  of  flowering.  This 
could  in  a  measure  be  modified  by  root-pruning, 
but  even  then  it  would  be  inclined  to  grow  too 
strongly. 

NOTES  AND  REPLIES. 

Geraniums  wintered  In  spare  room  In 
potB  and  SalplHlOSHlu.— Will  you  kindly  state  how 
them-  should  be  dealt,  with  this  year?  Should  they  h»ve 
fresh  soil— i  should  the  soil  of  last,  year  he  shaken  from 
the  root*  and  fresh  soil  substituted  f—  OuddaB. 

[Give  them  a  liltle  water  early  in  March,  and 
direotly  you  nee  them  beginning  to  move  cut 
them  down  if  necessary,  topot,  and  bring  to 
the  light,  etanding  them  in  tho  window  Be 
careful  as  to  watering  until  tho  roots  have 
begun  to  move  Sow  the  seed  of  the  Salpi- 
glossii]  very  thinly  in  the  open  air  early  in  April 
i  rfljhj  fJSwer  end  of  March,  if  the 


Erica  melanthera.— This  is  one  of  the 
winter-flowering  Heaths,  but  the  blooms  ore 
not  sufficiently  showy  for  it  to  be  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent.  Still,  a  few  specimens  In  a 
greenhouse  are  very  pretty  at  this  time  of  the 
year  or  a  little  later,  as  the  season  of  blooming 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  growing.  It  is  a 
free  but  densely  twiggy  bush,  which  when  a', 
its  best  is  so  thickly  laden  with  bloom,  that 
little  is  to  he  seen  except  the  tiny  pink  blos¬ 
soms  with  their  conspicuous  black  anthers. 
The  flowers  are  also  slightly,  but  agreeably 
scented.  It  gives  but  little  trouble  at  any 
time,  and  when  in  good  condition  will  grow 
and  flower  well  for  years  without  being  repotted. 
— T. 

Asparagus  decumbens.  —  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  the 
plant,  a  part  of  which  I  enclose?  I  have  looked  upon  it 
ns  an  Orchid,  lmt  do  not  know  for  certain.  It  has  Just 
finished  flowering,  and  has  now  thrown  out  these  berriis 
or  seed-pods.  It  looks  In  the  pot  like  an  Asparagus  I 
also  Bena  part  of  the  root  I  should  like  to  kuow  nl-o  how 
to  propagate  It,  what  kind  of  soil  It  should  be  grown  in, 
and  whether  it  needs  heat?  (Dr  ) Cecil  A.  P  Osrcrne. 

[Tho  enclosed  specimen  is  Asparagus  d'ctim- 
bens,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frt  m 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1702,  so  that  it  is 
quite  an  old  plant  in  gardens.  The  structure 
in  which  it  is  growing  must  not  fall  below 
45  degs.  in  the  coldest  weather,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  should  bo  kept  10  degs.  warmer.  Seeds  often 
ripen,  and  when  t hey  do  so  propagation  is 
easily  effected  thereby.  All  that  is  nocessary 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  pot  or  pan,  cover  with 
about  $  inch  of  soil,  and  place  in  a  gentle  heat. 
It  can  also  lie  increased  by  division— that  is, 
where  established  plants  are  available,  for  most 
of  them  consist  of  several  crowns,  each  with  its 
own  cluster  of  small  tuber-like  roots  In  that 
case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  shake  them  clear 
of  tho  soil,  when  the  crowns  may  be  readily 
pulled  apart.  After  this,  repot  them  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  place  in  tho 
warmest  part  of  tho  greenhouse.  Be  careful 
not  to  overwater  till  tho  roots  recover  from  the 
ohfeck  of  removal.  The  months  of  April  and 
May  are  very  suitable  for  carrying  out  this 
operation  ] 

Treatment  of  Acalyphas.-Cao  1  cut  doivn 
plants  of  Anulypha  8arnivrii.ua  (lino  follagod  plant  with 
foavi  a  like  Copper  Hreohi  so  as  to  make  It  break  and  make 
nice  bushy  plant?  If  l  can  cut  It  down  safely.  should 
plant  bo  kept  on  tho  dry  side,  as  one  would  an  old  Gera¬ 
nium  stool,  Is-fore  or  after  it  Is  cut  down,  and  can  I  strike 
cuttings,  and  in  what  compost  ?  I  have  small  "  st-ovo"  at 
my  disposal.— Wessiu. 

[Your  Aoaly  pba  cannot  bo  A.  Kandoriana,  for 
that  species  has  green,  not  copper-coloured, 
loaves.  There  are  several  different  kinds  with 
reddish  foliage,  hut  in  all  probability  yours  is 
A  Macfoeiuia.  All  of  them  succeed  with  much 
the  same  treatment ;  hence,  whichever  yours  is, 
it  can  be  treated  as  below.  In  the  first  place,  it 
can  be  cut  down  safoly,  and  after  this  is  done 
the  plant  should  lie  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side, 
but  to  nothing  like  the  same  ex  teut  as  is  usual  with 
old  Geraniums  when  cut  down.  Directly  young 
shoots  are  pushed  out  from  the  old  stem  turn 
tho  plant  out  of  the  pot,  remove  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  in  compost  consisting 
of  equal  partr  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat, 
and  a  little  sand.  In  a  good  light  position  in 
the  stove  it  will  grow  quickly  and  colour  well. 
During  the  summer  a  cooler  structure  will  suffice 
for  its  well  doing.  The  leaves  are  rather  liable 
to  bo  attacked  by  red-spider,  which  quickly 
causes  them  to  drop,  and  in  order  to  keep  this 
in  check  the  plants  should  be  syringed  occasion¬ 
ally,  taking  care  that  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  well  wetted.  The  tops  of  the  plants 
when  out  down  make  good  cuttings,  which  are 
not  at  all  difficult  to  strike.  They  should  he 
left  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  and  the  rest 
of  the  stem  may  be  thrown  away.  A  leaf  or  tw  a 
at  the  base  of  the  outting  being  taken  off,  th-  y 
must  lie  inserted  firmly  into  small  pots  of  ti  e 
compost  above  recommended,  but  with  *k 
additional  amount  of  sand.  In  a  close  prti- 
pagating  case  they  will  root  In  about  three 
weeks,  and  directly  this  takes  place  they  must 
be  inured  to  the  otdmary  atmosphere  of  the 
stove,  as  in  a  close  place  the  young  plant* 
quickly  run  up  weak  after  being  struok.  The 
general  treatment  of  stove  plants,  with  a  shift 
into  larger  pots  when  necessary  ,  is  all  they  will 
require  ai  tor  this.  Acaljpha  Sanderiana,  also 
weather  is  I  known  as  A.  hispid*,  is  a  remarkably  attractive 
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mid  tho  long,  drooping  spikes  of  flowers,  which 
much  resfnible  crimson-coloured  chenille,  arc 
very  freely  borne,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
remain  fresh  and  bright  a  long  tinio  ;  hence  it  is 
very  populnr.  It  was  the  best  new  flowering 
plant  of  1898,  but,  being  so  readily  propagated 
and  to  easily  grown,  it  became  very  widely 
distributed  in  much  less  time  than  novelties 
generally  are.] 

BIRDS 

German  Canary  (Ai-madn’e)  On  ex¬ 
amining  this  bird  all  tho  internal  orgens  were 
found  to  be  in  a  normal  condition  with  the 
exception  of  the  liver,  which  was  slightly 
enlarged.  The  protracted  moult  would  naturally 
bring  on  weakness  and  ill-health.  On  a  bird 
showing  signs  of  moulting  it  should  receive  a 
more  generous  diet  than  usual.  It  may  then 
have  Flax.  Hemp,  and  Maw-seed  added  to  the 
Kapo  and  Canary-seed,  also  during  the  moult  it 
may  have  a  small  quantity  of  hard  boiled  egg 
and  bun  crumbs  daily,  or  a  little  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  bread  and  milk.  This  loss  of  feathers  at 
other  than  tho  natural  moulting  period  very 
often  proceeds  from  general  debility,  and  also 
Ironi  the  lack  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
p-oduction  of  new  plumage,  therefore  it  is 
advisable  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  supply  a  piece 
of  old  mortar  either  liotween  tho  wires  of  the 
cage  for  the  bird  to  peck  at,  or  it  may  be 
po  wdered  and  scattered  amongst  the  grit  on  the 
floor  of  tho  cage  Also  a  piece  of  rusty  iron 
may  bo  put  in  the  drinking  water  to  form  a 
nnld  tonic.  Although  it  is  quite  right  to  cover 
the  cage  at  night  and  to  protect  from  draughts 
ns  you  have  done,  CanarieB  Bhould  not  be  kept 
in  a  high  temperature.  The  hardiest  birds  are 
always  those  that  are  kept  in  an  outdoor  aviary. 
— S.  S.  G. 

Yorkshire  Canary  ( L .  O.  J. ).  —  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  this  fine  bird 
was  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  had  also, 
no  doubt,  been  suffering  from  bronchitis  in  its 
chronio  form,  and  for  this  your  treatment  was 
correct.  The  sweet  cake  you  have  lately  been 
supplying  would,  however,  tend  to  encourage 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  as  birds  suffering 
from  this  complaint  requiro  to  be  put  upon  the 
most  simple  and  non-stimulating  diet,  too  much 
nutritious  food  being,  in  most  cases,  the  cause 
of  this  evil.  Although,  in  point  of  fact,  all 
remedies  appear  to  be  ineffectual  against  this 
malady,  relief  is  sometimes  obtained  from  a 
spare  and  simple  diet,  with  a  little  alum  in  the 
drinking  water,  a  drop  or  two  of  oli  ve- oil  on  a 
little  bread  and  milk,  and  by  kffeipijHM£iMMiont 
warm  in  an  even  temperature,  twm  -TOy  and 
night.  Inflammation  of  tho  bowels  may  also  be 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather  or  a  chill  after  bathing.  You  do 
not  mention  green  food  in  tho  diet  of  your  bird. 
Canaries  may  havo  Chickwped,  Groundsel, 
Dandelion,  Lettuce,  or  Watercress  in  small 
quantities  -daily  in  summer,  less  often  during 
winter  and  will  enjoy  hotter  health  than  those 
that  receive  but  very  little  or  none.  There  is 
no  fee  for  post-mortem  examinations.  S.  S.  ( !. 

BEES. 

Cane-sugar  for  Bee  food.— The  present 
feeling  of  alarm  roused  in  some  parts  of  tho 
country  by  tho  agitation  in  tho  Press  on  tho 
subjoct  of  arsenical  poisoning  through  drinking 
beer  in  which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  will,  of  course, 

Cboss  no  special  interest  for  Bee-keepers 
,  ond  other  folk.  Any  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  pages  will  therefore  be  ui.desiralib- 
und  out  of  place  ;  but  in  view  of  the  ste>di 
insistence  with  which  wo  have  emphasised  tho 
importance  of  pure  cane-sugars  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Bee  food  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Beet 
sugars,  which  we  havo  so  long  declared 
to  bo  injurious  to  Bees,  aro  now  found  to  be  in 
a  still  greater  degree  harmful  to  human  boings. 
— Hr iii ih  Be.  Jouniul. 

The  combination  hive.— In  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  or  combination  hive  the  frames  run 
parallel  to  the  hive  front,  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  it,  which  is  the  usual  position  of  the 
frames.  The  advantages  to  be  /non  veil  from- 
this  hive  aro  thatfiifti  number  of  tc&ngc^h  i  A 
placed  next  the  entrance,  to  bo  used  as  tl<f 


breeding  department.  As  soon  as  brood  is  being  which  you  have  in  mind,  and  which  you  can 
reared  in  quantity  a  sheet  of  queen  excluder  get,  post  free,  from  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
can  take  the  place  of  tho  division  board,  and  Printers,  etc.,  East  Harding- street,  London, 
section-boxes  placed  next  to  it  to  receive  surplus  E  C. ,  for  on*  penny.  That  Act  applies  to  all 
honey.  The  worker  Bees  pass  through  the  holdings  in  England  and  Wales  (except  within 
queen  excluder  and  deposit  their  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area)  not  exceeding  -2  acres  in 
these  section-boxes,  while  the  queen  is  confined  extent,  and  cultivated  as  gardens  or  as  farms, 
to  the  brood  department.  These  section-boxes  or  partly  as  gardens  and  partly  as  farms, 
hold  when  filled  one  pound  of  honey,  and  can  be  Under  it  you  might  claim  compensation  for 
removed  as  completed,  and  empty  ones  take  growing  crops,  including  fruit  (if  any),  growing 
their  place.  As  Bees  naturally  store  honey  as  upon  the  holding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cnlti- 
far  ns  possible  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  vation  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  anil 
surplus  honey  can  often  bo  obtained  by  these  for  fruit-trees  and  fruit  hushes  planted  by  you 
means  when  it  is  found  impossible  to  induce  tho  with  the  written  consent  of  your  landlord  :  and 
Bees  to  work  in  the  sections  placed  over  the  also  for  labour  done  and  manure  applied  to  the 
frames.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  com-  land  since  tho  last  crop  was  taken  and  in 
bination  hivo  is  its  great  length  from  front  to  expectation  of  a  future  crop ;  and  for  buildings 
rear,  which  permits  both  brood  chamber  and  and  other  structural  improvements  made  with 
store  department  being  made  of  any  desirable  the  written  consent  of  your  landlord.  But  it  is 
capacity,  and  thus  to  suit  the  requirements  of  evident  this  statute  will  not  help  you  much,  as 
localities  and  seasons.  Another  feature  of  this  it  is  only  the  growing  crop  for  whioh  it  enables 
hivo  is  the  possibility  of  preventing  swarming  a  tenant  to  claim,  lie  cannot  claim  for  that 
by  confining  the  queen  to  a  certain  number  of  which  produces  the  crop,  and  as  your  fruit-trees 
combs  by  placing  an  excluder  near  the  front  of  and  fruit  bushes  have  not  been  planted  with  the 
the  hive.  Where  the  desire  for  swarming  is  written  consent  of  your  landloru,  and  j-our  tool- 
checked  a  large  honey  harveat  usually  follows,  house  has  not  been  erected  with  the  liko  con- 
— S.  S.  G.  r  sent,  you  have  no  claim  forany  of  these  matters, 

“  neither  can  you  remove  the  fruit-trees  under 

LAW  AJ^  CUSTOM.  this  statute.  As  vou  are  receiving  notice  more 

■i  than  a  year  in  advance,  it  will  bo  impossible 

A  servant's  removal  expenses. -^ixteen  weeks  for  you,  after  taking  tho  last  crop,  to  expend 
ago  1  cuurid  upon  my  pn sent,  situation,  and  my  master  iabour  and  apply  manure  in  expectation  of  a 

farther  crop.  The  statutes  that  really  apply  to 
he  shall  deduct  from  the  vi%f».dye  to  me  the  sum  he  your  case  are  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
paid  on  account  of  chrrlage  ivnfVi  l  entered  Can  he  1883,  as  amended  by  the  Market  Gardeners' 
™  M  #*rMment  10  Compensation  Act,  1HWS.  and  the  Agricultural 
[Your  masti  r  cannot  legally -make  the  deduc-  Holdings  Act,  1900.  The  Act  of  1883  can  he  had 
tion,  and  if  I  o  attempts  it,  \ou  can  recover  the  fron>  th«  8a,m«  hrm  Spottiswoode) 

balance  in  the  county  court.  1  suppose  you  U  .  tho  Act  of  18. hi  for  Id  ,  and  the  Act 

havo  given  notice  to  leave,  but  that  does  not  °  HWOforSd.,  in  each  case  post  free.  When 
authorise  your  master  to  make  the  deduction,  obtained  you  will  find  that  it  will  take  you 
and  if  he  had  given  you  notice  you  could  not  *°me  time  to  understand  and  comprehend  the 
hove  claimed  from  him  anything  towards  the  and  force  of  the  alterations  njfle  by  the 

cost  of  your  removal  from  his  service.-  Acts  of  1893  and  1900  in  the  Arbor  Act. 
K  C  T  ]  Shortly  put,  the  effect  is  this :  IT  x^r  land- 

income  tax.— I  built  a  house  on  some  land  of  my  lor,,s  were  awf.e  ^.{oTe 
own,  and  borrowed  £200  on  mortgage.  Must  I  pay  you  were  cultivating  the  .land  08  a  market 
income  tax?  My  income  is  less  than  £2  a  week,  and  I  am  garden,  and  you  had  previously  executed 
a  ca-ycnter  by  trade.  Tne  hou»«  b  Maeostd  »t  £12  10s  thereon  any  of  the  improvements  in  respect  of 
am  am  c  argi  -s.  - .  as  me  m  a  .  ’  which  a  right  to  compensation  or  removal  was 

[If  your  income  from  all  sources,  including  given  by  Act  of  189.’.  (the  planting  of  fruit- 
the  house  does  not  exceed  1100a  year,  and  it  broe8  £  fruit.bughei>  the  planting  of  Straw 
is  evidently  much  less  than  that  sum,  you  are  ,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  or  similar  crops, 
not  liable  to  pay  income  tax  on  your  income.  the  Enlargement  of  existing  buildings  or  tho 
But  if  an  assessment  has  been  made  upon  you,  orection  new  one8)i  and  your  landlords  had 
payment  may  bo  compelled,  and  you  should  not  previoualy  givon  writton  notice  of  dissent 
have  appealed  against  the  assessment  at  the  to  such  improvements,  you  may  claim  compen- 
proper  time.  If  this  be  a  first  assessment,  you  pation  und£r  tho  Art  (/,s83  M  araended  by  tho 
may  got  it  annulled  on  communicating  with  the  Aot„  o{  mr>  and  No  notice  of  the  claim 

surveyor  of  taxes  and  explaining  the  position  to  necd  ^  j  bul  the  c]aiin  it3elf  mu(, 
him.  Call  personally  upon  the  surveyor  or  not  be  mba(lo  ,ater  the  lait  day  of 

write  to  him  :it  is  not  of  any  use  troubling  the  tho  tenancy  and  it  ^\\  i*  boat  to  give 
collector-  -he  cannot  help  you.  If  you  have  to  it  ft  W8ok  £  tlVO  wcok„  boforo  tho  termination, 
pay  the  money,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  pay  it  You  >houId  get  a  competent  valuer  to  make 
until  the  surveyor  refuses  to  correct  the  assess-  claim  for  and  you  should  then  deliver 

ment,  you  can  get  it  returned.  But  you  will  jt  to  tho  clerk  the  guaJrdians,  or  to  the  chair- 
have  to  Pay  tax  on  the  interest  on  the  mort-  mftn  of  tho  guardialt„  at  ono  0f  their  board 
.gage,  although  you  may  deduct  the  amount  of  meetings  but°  in  any  ca8e  the  claim  must  be 
the  tax  from  your  next  payment  of  interest  to  raade  out  ^  tho  guar(tianH  and  must  be  delivered 
the  mortgagee  The  law  requires  the  interest  bofore  tho  tenancy  expires.  You  may  claim 
of  money  to  be  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  corapcI1Bation  for  tho  fruit-trees  and  fruit- 
borrower,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  busbes  planted  in  positions  where  they  were 
who  cannot  refuse  to  allow  the  deduction  even  intcnde<f  to  remain,  also  for  the.  Rhubarb  beds 
though  lie  is  not  personally  liable  to  income  a,Jotilor  vegetable  crops  whieft  continue  pro- 
tax.  If  he  is  not  liable,  ho  can  got  the  amount  dirct\^  for  tw0  or  moro  yearIll  but  not  Tor  any 
refunded.  —  Iv.  G.  l.J  suchferop  planted  after  the  service  of  notice  to 

Claim  by  nurseryman  and  market  gar-  (iujt,.  Ymi  must  now  onlv  Dlunt  such  crops  as 


Claim  by  nurseryman  and  market  gar-  ,.uit.  You  must  now  only  plant  such  crops  as 
&?T,  will  mature  and  can  be  removed  by  Rio  cpirs- 

annual  rental  o(  £6  10s  ,  without  any  written  avrccmenl  tion  of  tho  tenancy.  \ou  may  also  claim  lor 
of  tenancy,  and  I  have  received  no' ice  to  quit  on  April  6'b,  the  wooden  tool-shed  vou  have  erected,  and  tor 
1002  When  I  took  it  the  land  was  ordinary  arable  fnrm-  ,1,„  „„.nnr«  used, 

lug  land,  hut  I  have  cultivated  It  a*  a  market  garden  and  the  unexhausted  Value  ol  the  nianflie  use. 
a  I. timer,  ground  to  the  knowledge  of  nn  landlords  It  i-.  whet  her  during  the  last  year  of  tenancy  or  in 
now  planted  with  lthubarb.  Rasps.,  Uoost berries,  v.  ge-  some  preceding  year  or  years.  Ill  each  .a*0 
lables,  I.avinde r-liushe».  and  (lower  root-  for  producing  tbe  measure  of  compensation  is  to  be  the  value 
cut  flowers  for  sale ;  there  arc  a  quantity  of  nursery  stock  ,  ,  *  ,  .  .  „„r  nf 

and  a  wooden  tool-shed  What  comp,  nsation  can  I  claim  of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant  ol 
for  thi  «e  mat  tern  and  for  t  he  manure  used  during  the  hint  the  holding.  You  can  claim  nothing  for  tne 
'ear  of  tenan.->  V  Will  you  tell  me  what  AcU  alTect  thene  flower-roots  nor  for  the  nursery  stock,  but  you 

questions,  and  where  those  Acts  can  he  obtained?  Is  ...  ..  _  _ ,  .  _ _ „nit 

there  not  also  an  Allotments  Act!  1  am  most  in  the  dark  "'ay  remote  such  at  any  time  before  JOU  ) 
atiout  ths  nursi-ry  stock,  but  a  valuer  tells  me  I  can  claim  If  you  fail  to  remove  it  before  quitting,  tn»v 
for  that.—  Canxt  Scot.  which  is  left  becomes  the  property  of  tho  land- 

[Yes,  there  is  nn  Allotments  Act,  in  fact,  lords  or  their  incoming  tenant  and  you  have  no 
moro  than  one— tho  Allotments  Acts  of  1887  and  claim  for  it.  You  do  not  sond  your  address, 
1890—  but  neither  of  them  affects  your  position  and  from  various  indications  I  judge  the  land 
in  any  way.  They  deal  with  the  procedure  for  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Borders,  but 

Sing  lands  for  allotments,  and  the  letting,  if  I  ; am  mistaken,  and  your  nom  dr.  pluiM 
anagement  of  the  lands  when  acquired^  uliggiists  auch  a  possibility,  and  the  holding  •* 
bly  it  is  the  Allotmonta  i  ftiid/Coi  t'q;e  situate  in  )Spti'’.ai)d,  Hob  reply  will  not  be  slto- 
ns'  Compensation  for  Crops  Act  ur'1878  'getner  applicable.— K;  C.  1\] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Qufrirj  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

G  ardrxixo  free  0/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  three 
rule s :  AU.  communications  ehould  be  clearly  and  concisely 
written  on  one  Hide  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Gardksixo,  37,  Southainplon-street,  Cooent 
tiznlen,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to 
the  Publihiikk.  The  name  ant  address  of  the  ten  ter  are 
required  in  cutdition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be,  used  in  the  paper.  When  »mre  than  one  query  is  sent, 
each  should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not  more 
than  three  queries  should  be  sent  at  a  time  Correspon¬ 
dents  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Oardksixo  has  to  be 
sent  to  press  some  time  in  advance  of  date,  queries  cannot 
always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  immediately  following 
the  receipt  of  their  communication. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Homerlas  (Ilex).— The  Homer-ion  constitute  a  small 
genus  of  South  African  bulbous  plants,  some  of  which  ore 
singularly  Interesting  and  beautiful.  These  are  certainly 
worth  growing  in  the  greenhouse,  and  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  good  dry  roots  now  it  is 
possible  these  may  flower  in  the  ensuing  late  summer. 
The  group  belongs  to  the  Iris  order,  and  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  Ixios  and  other  plants  near  akin,  bull  sun, 
with  ample  supplies  of  moisture  during  growth,  is  an 
essential  to  not  a  few  of  these  charming  plants. 
c  Training  Arlstolochla  Slpho  (B.  C.).— Your 

climber  is  Anstolochia  Slpho,  and  if  you  require  the  space 
to  be  covered  you  have  done  quite  right  in  tying  up  last 
year’s  shoots,  as  they  will  push  forth  leaves  throughout 
their  length  They  need  not,  however,  have  been  put  so 
close  together,  ns  the  large  leaves  cover  a  considerable 
space,  and  twice  the  distance  between  the  shoots  would 
have  been  close  enough.  Still,  there  will  be  no  harm  non- 
in  leaving  them  as  they  are,  to  see  the  effect-,  and  another 
season,  if  you  desire  it,  the  shoots  may  lie  trained  wider 
apart,  ft  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  plants  down  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  shoots :  still,  if  an  established  plant  Is  cut  hack 
hard,  it  will  break  out  strongly,  and  the  new  shoots  will 
cover  a  considerable  distance  in  one  season. 

Laying  out  garden  (S' or  ice).  —You  do  not  give 
the  width  of  your  oblong  piece  of  pasture  you  propose  to 
convert  into  a  garden  ;  but,  as  the  length  is  530  feet,  WO 
assume  by  the  rough  plan  sent  that  it  is  2IJO  feet  wide.  If 
you  set  ai>art  a  piece  loti  feet  of  the  length  at  the  cast  end 
for  an  orchard,  plant  bush  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
with  some  (iooseberries  and  Currants  intermixed.  You 
should  run  a  -1-feet  footpath  round  the  rest,  12  feet  from 
the  margin,  leaving  a  broid  I  .order.  Also  connect  the 
two  sidewalks  with  a  path  across  the  centre.  You  could 
then  have  the  borders  partially  for  dowers  and  partially 
for  vegetables,  filling  I  lie  centre  with  all  sorts  of  strong- 
growing  vegetables  and  Potatoes.  Hut  you  should  trench 
the  ground,  burying  the  top  4  inches  well  down,  and 
dressing  It  well  with  soot  to  kill  wireworm,  which  is 
always  very  abundant  in  old  pastures. 

Growing  Brugmanslas  It'.  C.\— Your  better 

way  will  be  to  reduce  the  m  oots  on  your  Brugmansias  to 
three  or  four,  as  suggested,  leaving  those  that  are  beat 
situat'd  to  form  a  shapely  specimen.  Heave  the  plant*  in 
the  cool  greenhouse,  as  their  rate  of  progress  later  on  will 
depend  upon  keeping  them  fairly  quiet  now.  When  they 
need  shifting  into  larger  pots  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  liberal  feeders,  hence  the  soil  should  be  of 
an  enduring  nature.  One  half  good  turfy  loam  and  the 
other  half  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  manure,  with  a 
dash  of  sand,  will  suit  them  well,  while  as  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots  a  little  liquid-manure  occasionally  will  lie  of  ser¬ 
vice.  As  the  foliage  of  Brugmansias  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red-spider,  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used 
during  the  growing  season. 

Plants  for  the  surface  of  a  bed  (./.  T.).— 

We  think  this  an  instance  where  some  of  the  Anemone 
family  would  bo  seen  to  advantage  :  something,  in 
short,  tint  would  come  and  go  before  the  main  crops 
appear.  This  many  of  the  Anemones  would  do  quite 
well,  yet  too  late  for  planting  this  year  to  lie  effective. 
Were  you  to  plant  Primroses  or  Polyanthuses  the  Piconiee 
would  most  likelv  overwhelm  them  in  summer.  What 
you  may  plant  this  spring  with  every  hope  of  success  is 
the  Tufted  Pansy  in  one  or  two  colours.  These  would,  if 
you  secure  genuine  rooted  cuttings,  as  opposed  to  diii- 
eions  from  old  plants  or  stools,  and  pinch  out  the  leading 
points  in  early  Juno,  give  you  an  autumn  bloom  that 
will  not  onlv  be  very  acceptable,  but  probably  a  surprise 
also.  Indeed,  it  Is  a  bnl  wherein  much  may  I*  done,  for 
you  may  carpet  in  spring  with  Crocus,  Daffodils,  Snow¬ 
drops,  or  Chionodoxa,  or  the  Anemones  above  named 
None  of  these,  however,  save  the  Tufted  Pansies  would 
give  a  winter  covering  -,  hut  if  this  Is  essential.  It  Is  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  beautiful  Oentianclla,  U,  ocairils,  or  some 
of  the  Mossy  kinds  of  -Saaifraga— S  hvpnoidea.  s  Stern- 
l.ergi.  or  s.  Wallace!  for  example,  either  of  which  may  be 
employed  ill  conjunct  ion  with  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs 
named.  All  covering  plant*  named  arc  cheap  and  ol  free 
growth. 

TUEP8  AND  SHRUBS 

Hardy  Azaleas  (Shortlands).— You  will  find  both 
the  common  yellow  and  Prince  of  Orange  to  be  good 
yellow  Azaleas.  Other  good  kinds  of  diverse  colours  are 
Comte  do  Flanders,  Gloria  Mundi,  Decorata,  and  Julius 
•  osar.  In  the  space  you  have  you  could  plant  six  at 
least,  especially  if  put  in  anglewise  In  two  rows.  Certainly 
the  Ghent  varieties  will  grow  raiher  taller  than  the  mollis 
forms,  and,  if  preferred,  you  could  have  three  or  even  four 
of  each,  getting  of  the  latter,  Charles  I.upis,  Comte  de 
Qulncey,  Baron  do  Kothsohild,  and  Consul  Cercsolo.  You 
can  have  a  selection  of  seedlings  cheaper.  Indica  is  tender 
There  is  ample  time  to  plant  yet.  Lilies  should  do  well 
mixed  with  the  Azaleas,  and  small  clumps  of  blue 
Anemones. may  go  near  tho  outer  edgrs. 

Quick-set  hedge  tDuffleld).— You  will  find  the  best 
course  to  take  in  planting  a  Quick-set  hedge  to  enclose  a 
garden  is  to  dig  a  space  20  inches  wide  all  round  where 
the  hedge  Is  to  be,  then  dig  out  a  small  ditch  orJurr 
13  inches  broad  and  10  inches  deep,  and  place  |ne  soil 


the  ground.  Then  draw  out  with  a  spade  two  furrows 
4  inches  to  6  Inches  deep,  pulling  the  soil  to  each  side. 
These  furrows  should  be  0  inches  apart.  Then  put  in 
your  Quick  sets  along  each  furrow  at  8  inches  apart,  so 
that  they  do  not  come  opposi'e  to  each  other  in  the  rows. 
Fill  in  the  soil,  tread  it  well,  and  leave  the  sets  until  good 
summer  growth  has  been  made.  That  should  be  shortened 
back  to  one-half  its  length  the  first  year,  later  less  hard. 
Before  planting  the  Quick  sets  cut  them  hack  to  about 
8  inches  long  to  induce  them  to  break  close  to  the  ground. 

Hops  from  seed  (J.  A.  SI.).— Yes,  these  maybe 
raised  from  seeds  with  every  success  ;  indeed,  a  couple  of 
seedlings  that  accidentally  occurred  In  a  small  field  this 
year  produced  many  branches  and  covered  a  great  space, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  year,  and 
tho  additional  fact  that  the  seedlings  did  not  appear  till 
early  in  June.  The  amount  of  growth  will  much  depend 
on  the  soil  the  roots  are  in  and  the  encouragement  given. 
Myosotis  will  flower  in  th"  (list  year  if  sown  early,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  it  will  bloom  in  tho  spring  months.  If 
you  wish  for  a  spring  display  your  better  course  will  he  to 
obtain  young  plants  now  of  the  kind  known  as  dissltifiora. 

Evergreen  flowering  climbers  (James  II. 
Mason).— There  is  more  in  this  enquiry  than  appears  on 
its  surface,  as  nearly  all  good  flowering  climbers  are 
deiduous.  For  example,  Clematises,  Pyrus  Japonic* 
vara.,  Weigelas,  are  all  excellent  as  wall  plants,  but  not 
evergreen.  On  the  other  hand,  such  things  as  Ceanothus, 
Kscallonia,  Choisya,  all  good  wall  plants  and  evergreen, 
are  hardly  suitable  to  town  gardening.  A  spiendiil  wall 
plant,  though  not  a  flowering  one,  is  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus,  covering  space  with  a  fine  silvery  leafage. 
Then  Crntaigus  Fyracantha,  now  teeming  with  handsome 
bunches  of  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  is  superb  against  many 
a  house-front,  and  would  doubtless  give  you  every  satis- 
faction,  though  not  strictly  a  climber.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  urge  you  to  try  this  and  the  Euonymus,  taking 
Pyrus  japonlca  and  Clematis  Jackman!  as  the  others,  or 
if  yon  would  like  to  embrace  two  plants  of  tho  Cratiogus, 
which  does  not  spread  greatly  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

FRUIT* 

Removing  fruit-trees  (Hull).— Your  wall-trained 
Apple-trees,  10  feet  by  8  feet,  arc  large  to  transplant,  and 
you  will  have  to  risk  much  in  so  doing.  Still,  much 
best  to  do  it  now  than  so  late  as  April  when  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  00  miles,  as  ttie  trees  must  ho  three  or  four  days 
out  of  the  ground.  I.ift  them  at  once  carefully,  shorten 
hack  strong  roots,  preserve  small  ones,  ami  mat  up  well, 
also  add  some  Fern  or  litter.  Damp  It  well  before  sending 
off.  Also  shorten  back  the  Iheads  one  half,  as  there  will, 
when  replanted,  be  less  strain  on  (he  roots.  fT  left  till 
April,  when  buds  may  be  just  expanding,  the  check  to  the 
trees  may  be  too  severe  for  them  to  recover  from. 

Victoria  Plum  not  bearing  ( Santa  Ilosa).— 
Your  thrce-ycar-planled  Victoria  Plum-tree  has  hail  none 
too  much  time  to  establish  itself  and  lorm  fruiting  buds 
and  spurs.  But  much  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
growth  made.  If  the  summer  shoots  are  very  strong  it 
is  evident  that  the  toil  is  too  rich  and  that  it  will  be 
needful  next  winter,  quite  early  after  the  leaves  hive 
fallen,  fo  carefully  lift  the  tree,  prune  any  injured  roots, 
then  replant  it,  as  the  check  thus  given  to  it  should  suffice 
10  cause  fruit-buds  and  spurs  to  tormduring  the  following 
season.  If  the  tree  he  not  treated  in  that  way,  then  the 
summer  shoots  must  lie  only  just  topped,  not  hard 
pruned,  and  (lie  following  season's  growth  will  be  much 
less  gross  and  inclined  to  become  fruitful.  If  the  tree  be 
lifted  and  replanted,  then  the  shoots  must  be  well 
shortened  back  to  b  dance  the  restricted  roots. 

Transplanting  Strawberry  runners  ( IF.  H  ). 
—If  you  will  get  ready  a  piece  of  ground  sum  -iently  large 
for  your  purpose  by  having  it  trenched  and  well  manured, 
then  will  lift  with  a  hand  fork  the  strongest  of  your 
Strawberry  runners,  with  clumps  of  soil  and  roots 
attached,  and  will  plant  them  carefully  on  this  prepared 
ground  in  rows  from  20  inches  to  21  inches  apart,  the 
plants  being  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  fixing  them  well 
in  the  ground,  the  plants  will  hardly  feel  the  removal  and 
soon  become  rooted.  Whether  they  will  produce  fruit  in 
the  summer  depends  on  their  present  Ntrength,  for,  unless 
embryo  flower-trusses  have  formed  In  the  crowns,  they 
will  hardly  do  so  this  season.  You  will  have  to  judge  as 
to  probable  fruiting  capacity.  If  you  think  they  aro  not 
strong  enough  then  plant  them  out  on  a  reserve  piece  of 
ground  !)  inches  apart,  and  they  will  make  fine  plants  to 
shift  to  a  permanent  bed  in  the  autumn 


SHORT  REPLIES. 

B.  T.  Clark.— Ho ;  mulch  round  tho  tree  with  some 
well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  leaf  soil,  and  if  the  ground 

Is  dry  water  well.  Perhaps  the  roots  arc  dry. - F.— The 

root*  you  have  forced  will  lie  no  good  for  another  year. 
See  our  article  on  growing  Scakale  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  Iff, 

p.  815. - Harrow.— Impossible  to  advise  unless  one 

were  to  sec  the  place. - Laredan  —  Yob  ;  you  can  plant  at 

once.  Seeing  your  soil  is  heavy,  it  will  lie  well  to  take  out 
a  hole  about  2  feet  over  and  2  feet  deep,  anil  fill  this  In  with 
lighter  material,  eo  as  to  encourage  the  plant*  to  make  a 

good  start. - <1.  A'.— See  article  011  growing  Tuberous 

Begonias  In  our  issue  ol  l  ob.  0,  p.  657.  Single  and  double 

varieties  require  the  same  treatment  ill  every  way. - 

S.  F.  Robinson.— See  reply  to  "  Ignoramus’’  in  our  issue 

of  Feb.  16,  p.  072. - J.  L.— Kindly  repeat  your  query. 

There  is  no  issue  of  Gardkxixo  Ii.tlsrn,.rzo dated  Jan. .». 

- James  Coop-'r. — See  exhaustive  article  in  our  issue  of 

Doc.  1, 1000,  p.  617.  Your  Apple-trees  are  badly  attacked 

with  canker. - B  C.— See  reply  to  "  It  J.  I*."  in  our 

issue  of  Feb.  !,  p.  053. - A  Ten  Years'  Subscriber.— It 

will  be  far  better  and  also  cheaper  in  tho  end  to  buy  the 
bone-meal.  That  which  you  have  is  of  no  manurial  value 

whatever. - /•'.  C  —  It  the  crowns  are  not  showing  you 

may  apply  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  horse-manuro.  Guano 

or  liquid-manure  would  answer  tho  same  purpose. - J. 

Perrins  — See  our  advertisement  columns  of  issue  Feb  10. 

- Sleltala  —Primula  stellata  is  tho  wild  form  of  P. 

sinensis,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  P.  obconlca.  — 
Croquet  Lawn  — It  you  wish  to  use  your  lawn  in  June  you 
ought  to  have  turfed  it  over  in  October.  You  may  do  so 
now,  but  we  doubt  its  being  fit  for  use  by  the  lime  you 
wish.  You  certainly  cannot  sow  it  nnd  expect  to  use  it  by 
The  cultivation  is,  we  fear,  at  fault.  As 


to  <r. V|i5-ry  see  coming  issue - A.  B.— Plant :  tho 

^'■.ffukiJ-w-hollow  side  up. — Practical.— I, 


plan  will  bo  to  plant  it  with  a  strong  growing  Potato.  2, 

No,  unless  you  go  to  the  expense  of  draining  it. - John 

Lewis. — Any  seedsman  can  supply- the  seed  of  the  Cabbage 
to  which  you  refer.  It  all  depends  on  the  demand  in  your 

neighbourhood  as  to  whether  it  would  sell  or  not - 

-V.  o’.  U  —  Your  best  plan  will  lie  to  get  Holiday's  "  Villa 

Garden,"  price  (Is.  0d.,  from  this  office. - Fred  Street.— 

Lysimachia  nummularia  and  its  golden  form,  I*,  n  aurea, 

should  suit  you - A.  J.— It  all  depends  on  what  you 

want  the  fence  tor. - Liliiim,  Sunderland.— So  reply 

to  "J.  D.”  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  10,  p.  073. - Miss  M. 

Trevor.— “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture."  A.  F.  Barron,  12, 
Sutton  Court-road,  Chiswick,  London,  W  Price  6s  3d., 

post  free. - S.  T.—  We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  books 

are  requisite. - Caroline  B  Smith  We  should  think 

any  flowers  and  vegetables  would  grow  in  the  Bahamas. 
Why  not  wait  till  you  arrive  and  see  what  succeeds?  You 
can’  easily  then  have  any  seeds  you  wish  to  grow  sent 

from  England. - A.  U.,  Leicester.— You  ought  to  take  a 

crop  of  Potatoes  off  the  ground  in  order  that  you  may  get 

it  cleaned.  We  do  not  understand  your  other  query. - 

Bee.— It  you  refer  to  flowers,  there  is,  wo  fear,  very  little 
demand  for  them  ;  but  if  you  refer  to  bulbs,  then  any 
grower  of  bulbs  will  possibly  make  you  an  offer  at  the 

proper  season. - Chas.  Hanken.— Your  best  plan  will  be 

to  visit  some  neighbouring  gardens,  and  see  what  shrubs 
succeed  in  these.  You  may  plant  now  if  the  weather  is 
open,  taking  care  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer  from  drought 
during  the  summer. 

Names  of  plants.  -V.— 1,  Erica  hvemalis ;  2, 

Agave  amcricana  variegata ;  3,  Aspidistra  lurida  varie- 

gata ;  4,  Euonymus  japonicus - J.  II.  Itrad.—I,  Sela- 

ginella  Willdenovil :  2,  Poly  stichum  trlangulare  laxtim  ;  3, 
Adiantum  pubescens ;  4,  Doodia  oauiata ;  5,  Blechnum 

Spit-ant. - G.  Wood. — 1,  Onciriium  tigrinum  ;  2,  Narcissus 

Golden  Spur ;  3,  Acacia  longifolia  ;  4,  Jasminum  sp. ; 
send  in  flower. - G.  Heath.— Dendroblum  luteolum. 

Names  of  fruits.  —  M.  Livingston.  —  Quite  Im¬ 
possible  to  name  from  such  poor  sjiecimeus. — —George 
Collins. — Apple  Lady  llenniker. 


im~  Owing  lo  want  of  space,  several  replies  har 
unavoidably  been  left  over. 


This  number  completes  Vol. 
XXII.  An  Index  of  the  same  will 
be  ready  in  a  week  or  two.  A  New 
Volume  starts  with  the  next  issue. 

SOLVING  THE  JELLY  PROBLEM. 


No  housewife  who  has  wasted  time  and  effort  ill 
attempting  to  make  Table  Jellies  hy  I  he  old  troublesome 
and  expensive  method  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  economy 
and  high  excellence  of  Olivers'  Gold  Medal  Jellies. 
Instead  of  facing  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  correct 
quantities  of  the  various  materials  used,  and  the  further 
trouble  of  straining  and  flavouring,  the  modern  housewife 
takes  her  packet  ol  Olivers'  Jelly,  and  without  loss  of 
time  or  trouble  and,  at  a  minimum  of  >-x|iense,  she  pro¬ 
duces  a  dainty  dish  fit  for  any  table.  Clear,  sparkling, 
with  the  fragrance  and  IHvour  of  ripe  fruit,  Olivers' 
Jellies  arc  indeed  a  dessert  to  grace  a  feast.  Prepared 
under  ideal  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  purity,  they 


represent  the  highest  excellence,  and  that  the  public 
recognise  and  appreciate  this  fact  is  well  evidenced  ba¬ 
the  wido  popularity  of  these  delicacies,  Olivers'  Gold 
Medal  Jellies  are  nourishing,  refreshing,  and  cooling, 
just  the  thing  for  large  dinner  parties  and  children's 
gatherings.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  writes:  “Olivers' 
Jellies  cannot  bo  surpassed.”  A  lady  writes  to  her 
grocer  as  follows  :  "  When  I  order  Jellies,  please  always 
send  drivers',  as  cook  says  they  are  so  much  better 
whilst  tho  Lancet  confesses  them  to  he  “an  excellent 
Jelly,  possessing  a  flavour  of  quite  a  natural  character." 

Olivers'  Gold  Medal  Jams  and  Tablo  Jellies  are  sold 
hy  Grocers  and  Stores  throughout  tho  United  Kingdom. 
/iw&lrOlt,  ifisifjd  fuasdud  with  Chivers’.  A  free  sample 
packet  of  Jellv  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard- lo 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Februaky  23,  1901 


STUART  &  MEIN’S 

Amateurs’  Exhibition  Prize 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


n“‘awu,J  uiuwmvu.i.™  OAREFULLV  PACKED.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  10,000  Testimonials.  51  Years'  Experience. 

•  W"  h,:”  ,2r.“fi?y  V*",  8  Geranium.,  new  Zonal,  .ingle,  large-fl.1 .  named  . .  13 

In  srn%li  pa'*k  t- tho  oho  c<*i  strain*  of  vegetable  ann  Flower  »  Geraniums  nt- w  Zonal  dou  lo  lante-fld..  named  ..  13 

Herds  for  Exhibition,  and  offer  the  untfr-noted  with  the  g  new  h  dou^lTWmed  13 

groa^tennfldenoo  Ndng  mrrjdn  ML ,11  well  grown,  they  •  g^.^bu'^g^d  mom  pUnt  "  "  0 


cannot  fall  to  gire  ihe  beat  powiblo  results.  8  Vbl,e.'ISd  =.  nkmed!: 

Hein'S  Prize  Onions.— Allan  Craig,  1b.  and  2a.  "d.  per  6  p,jmuia  ..bcomoa,  always  in  bloom,  largo  plant 
pkt.  Golden  B  .11.  Banbury  Oro»»,  Ihe  Wrox  to  a,  Excelsior,  g  ,sUpl»»  (climber),  grand  tor  nutlng.  largo  plan 

od.  and  la  p<r  pkt.  6  Begun 'as,  giant  .train,  va'tnua  large  tuber*  . . 

Mein’s  Prize  ColertOS.-Clayworth  Ppm  (pink),  6  Fuchsia.,  boat  aorrs.  dou bio  or  .tnglo,  named 

Wright'*  Giant  (whit- )  St-indard  Bearer  (  cii),6d  ft  Is.  per  pkt.  2  Passion  Ho*  era  bine  . .  ..  ..  ... 

Mein's  Prize  Leek.  -The  T,yon.  tho  premier  variety  for  2  Passion-flowers,  white,  •  Constance  Elliott 

winning  prizes  *1|  other,  merely  imitations,  la  tkL  oer  pkt.  The  folio*  lug  are  quit*  hardy  and  oxcell  nt  for  Cl 

PnrtlAv _ vicin'.  P. ,  hit, It Inn  a  mag-  d  Anemone  laponloa  alha,  strong  root*  ..  .. 

sSVatr3t  00“**ot’  CU' led*  Parsley,  »  “r  "B 

6d_  and  la  per  pkt  8  O.pauphila  panioula-a  alba,  invaluable  for  ci 

Mein’s  Prize  Caullflowers.-Dwarf  Mammoth.  t ,  Hollyhock*,  choicest  double,  various  colours. . 

Vench'o  Autumn  Gun..  Rarly  London,  Eclipec.  6d.  and  Is.  „  Achillea  Ptarmica,  or  “The  Pearl,"  very  usofu 

p»-r  pkt.  Snowball,  Is  ana  2s.  fid  per  pkt,  4  Scabiou*  cau»  asieti.  beautiful  ohade  of  lavende 

Moln’s  PriZO  Boots— Goldie's  Superb  Black,  the  6  Gaillurdia,  choicest  hybrids,  various  colours  . . 


Cheap  Offer  of  Strong  Plants  ROSES.  rooted  pilin’.,  pu-ebasor s Hi* 

THAT  WILL  CIVE  SATISFACTION  imiQC„ 

OAREFULLV  PACKED.  CARRIAGE  PAID.  Tei-scented.  purchaser'*  selection.  10s  for  11 

10.000  Testimonials.  51  Years'  Exporlenco.  Austrian  Copper.  6.1.  each. 

s.d.  •»  Hybrid  Teas,  pundiaser* selection.  <*.  for  li 

6  Geraniums,  new  Zonal,  single,  large-fid  .  named  ..13  ••  Moss,  Aitlala  (yellow),  Thalia  (oUt 

S«^^»^.nWmed::  ::  i  8  jJMSSJS 

::\°0  ^e^ifulNew  Hardy  Climbing  R<~.  1900.  Rubin. 
I  CSfflSSd •  ::  ?  °0  ’e  Penzance  Sweet  Briers,  named.  «*.  M. 


6  Primula  obcomoa,  always  in  bloom,  lar#e  plant*  . .  10 
8  H  mi  lax  (climber),  grand  Cor  cutting,  large  plants  . .  10 
6  Bogon'as,  giatit  strain,  Ta'ious  large  tubers  . .  ..  2  0 

fl  Fuchsias,  best  sorts,  double  or  single,  named  ..  10 

2  Passion  do* e; s,  blue . t*.  •  •  0  £ 

2  Passion- flowers,  white,  *'  Constance  Elliott  ”  ..10 

The  follow  lug  are  quit**  hardy  aid  excell  nt  for  cut  bloom 

4  Anemone  Japonic*  alba,  strong  roots . 10 

8  Coreopsis  tfundlflora.  very  useful  for  cutting  ..16 
4  Amp-  lopKin  V.  irohli,  self  clinging  climber  .  ■  •  J  JJ 


10  6  Ptnzaneo  Swoot  Briors.  narnnd,  4s.  *U 

0  9  Oct.  I3th,  19"0  Burradou:  'Thank*  for  the  Rosea:  ihrj 
1  0  arc  splendid  quality  -Yours  truly.  A_  G." 

CLEMATIS  VITIC^LLA,  blue  3d.;  O.  MOVTftSi 
1  0  whit,  3d.:  FLAMMULA,  win  to,  3<L  ;  AMPKLOPS1S 
16  VII'  . .  -  — 


8  O  prophila  panicuU’a  alba,  inv.duai.le  for  cutting  1 
2  Hollyhocks,  choicest  dnui.le,  various  colours. .  . .  2 

‘i  Achillea  Ptarmica,  or  “The  Pearl,"  very  ireful  .  1 
4  Hcahluu*  cau**asica,  beautiful  shade  ot  lavender  . .  1 
6  Gaillurdia,  choicest  hybrids,  various  colours  . .  . .  1 


p-oinlor  exhibition  Beet,  tho  darker t  fleshed  variety  grown,  l »  Geum,  double  scarlet,  very  useful 


fid.  snd  Is.  per  pkt. 

Moln's  PriZO  Carrot*. — M*ln'«  Model  Scarlet,  Red 
Intermediate.  Early  Exhibition.  6  I.  and  Is.  per  pkU 


6  Aquilegia  californi  a  ami  chrysantha,  very  showy 
6  Helen! urn  Bolandcrii  (Golden  Marnier  tel  . 

6  Hdeiiium  Bigelowi  (new  Golden  Marg.),  dark  eye  . 
6  Houchera  sanguinea,  m  a  uiful  coral- Ted  spikes 


Mein's  p.lzo  Poas.-Or*du».  May  Queen,  Prince  ,1  K^“Xl"Mdum  '  . .  1  3 

dward,  Dsisy.  Gladstone.  Is  3d  per  pint.  8  Asfer  (Mich-  clinos  Dan.)  j,  it  finest  vars..  named  .13 

Maln’a  Prize  LettUOO.-Bossin,  Golden  Queen,  6  Lupinua  polyphylliu.  white  and  blue.  2  rare . II 

Jexandro.  Baboon.  31.  and  6d.  per  pkt.  Beane.  Prize  Long-  jo  Delphiniums,  beautiful  hybrids . 2  0 


Edward,  Daisy,  Uladstone,  Is.  3d  per  pint. 

Main's  Prize  Lettuce.— Bossin,  Golden  Queen, 
Alexandra.  Balloon,  3d.  and  6d.  per  pkt.  Beans,  Prize  Long- 
pod  ( Buoyant. ).  9d.  per  p.nt. 

Main's  PriZO  Tomato.— Mein's  Acquisition,  Cd.  and 
Is.  per  pku 

Moln's  PriZO  Shallot*.— Flrst  olas*  Certificate,  Chis- 
wic*.  1«.  per  It).,  post  freo.  • 

Main's  Prize  Asters  —Victoria.  Giant  Comet,  Prize 
G1  .bB  Quilled,  >-a;h  i'2  -olours,  2s.  i'kL;  3*1o„  Is.  6d-  Finest 
mixed,  si),  and  Is.  per  pkt. 


6  Mon*rdia,  scarht,  scented  Bergamot  .. 

6  Monardia.  white,  scented  Bergamot 
12  Pansies,  "  New  Giant,"  grand  plants,  ail  colour 
6  Campanula  carpatica.  blue  or  white 
6  Campanula  pyramidalis,  white 
a  Campanula  pyraminalis,  blue 
1  ftamiianula  gloir  erata  dahuiica  rich  purple 
6  Camiiauula  pe-sicifolia,  double  white 
1  Auricula,  splendid  varieties,  mixed 


Moln's  PriZO  Stocks.— Giant  or  Tree  Ten-week,  Giant  Iceland  Poppies,  in  3  colours,  separate 


Pei  feet  Ion  Ton-week,  eu  h  12  colours,  2a.  6d. ;  8  do.,  Is.  61 
Mixed,  6d  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Moln's  Prize  Marlirolds.— Superb  fitriped  French, 
African  Orange  aud  Lein  in.  ea.-h  iid  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Moln's  Prize  Gladioli.— Splendid  named  Hybrids,  fs. 
t  j  6 .  dm  Breui  hloyeiism,  8s.  6d.  par  10J.  Mixed,  14s.  per  100. 


8  Seilum  Siehohhi  variegata,  grand  for  edging 
12  Canterbury  Hells  cup  and  san  er,  mixed  colours  ..10 
6  Pyrcthmm  Giant  White  Marguerite' . •  J  | 

6  Pyrothrum,  dble.  or  single,  distinct,  choicest  named  1  3 

6  Ctlananche  all'a  and  crcnilca  (Everlasting. ). .  10 


1  6  VMI'OMI,  3d  :  1ASM1NE,  while  M:  yellow,  nd.Lr» 

1  0  leaved  V.  CREEPER.  3d. :  HHNBV  >trOKI.F.  BRA«, HV 

1  0  PoDA.  3d. ;  KIBES  SAXGUIXLA,  3d. ;  GULDEN  \AK- 

2  i  ELDER,  3.L 

!  6  12  DELPHINIUMS,  now  s'rain.  2s.  *<!.:•  12  GAIL 

J  \  I.ARDIAH  s.6d.;  12 CHRYSANTHEMUM  MULXH., 
>  J  12 COLUMBINES, yellow,  a.;  U  <X)LV M BINES,  blue 
'  3  l2CBU.MS.ls.6d  ;  12  ACHILLEA  HfcARL  2s  :  if  KBYV 
J  6  G1U.M.  2s.;  12  EVER  LASTING  S  W  EE  1  PEAS.  3*:  1! 
1  u  ORIENT  AT.  POPPIES.  3s.  6d. :  12  named  double  and  sitjp 
}  *’  PYRETHRUMS,  4s. :  12  doe  named  Phloxes.  4a  .  6  named 
S  P.-EON1ES,  4s  :  WALLFUlWEKS.  in  separate  comm 
}  3  &  8,1.  I0j:  K'lYALaoVEKElGN  S1RAWBERRIES,2H4 
J  *  perlbO;  GENTIANA  A  AULlrf.  3a.  per  do/, 
f.  Q  Collection  of  100  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  rLAXTl 
J  n  maguitleent  varieties  for2‘is. ;  COM  XION  LAL  RLL.  2  fe,  . 
,  o  l">s"y.  4s.  doz.;  OVALLEAVED  PRIVET.  2  feet.  bu  bs. 
I  g  Is.  doz.  Specmlquotatiousforquantitieii  State  requirements. 
1  0  Small  quantities  supplied.  Catalogue)"  lre& 

I  n  All  Ihe  above  plant!  are  carriage  pa  d  for  rush  with  order. 

1  o  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAYS  BROS., 

'  3  HOPE  NURSERIES,  BEDALE. 


EsTAIII.ISliCD  1810. 


:  .w-fiassssifc’srti  jawssf*  .•  ISSSSSS  ^ 

Moln's  Prlzo  Flower  Seeds.  -Auricula,  B-gouia,  1I  Lobelia  "Quceu  Victor  a." 1  noarlei  pere  nial 
Cineraria.  Coe»scouiti,  Cyclaiueu,  Gloxinia,  each  Is.  and  6  Ht>  nactls  specinsa  llnveniler-coloured  Marguerite) 
2i.  Ad  per  Iikt.  3  Thyme,  3  Murjuram,  3  Sage,  3  Saxo  y  112) 


3  Thyme,  3  Marjoram.  3  Sage,  3  Saxo  y  112)  J  3  I 

Moln's  Prize  Flower  Seeds.— Hollyhock,  retunia.  3  Tnalieuum  adiuniifolium,  very  useful  foliage  :  “ 

Fan  y.  Primu  a.  Veibonn  ea«-h  la  per  pkt.  C  I.imuu  flavuin.  dwarf  yellow,  very  showy 

Moln's  PriZO  Swcot  Poas.-Aw»rde.l  Gold  Medal  «  J" ■1r‘'!".'i,l‘l; nuu,u  ,, 

A  ..ucahlC  An  up-to-dat.  Collection,  be.  our  "Guido  J  ^{*} 

Moln's  Prize  p  tatoos.  -  British  Uon.  Myatt.  «  1  » 

Asbleaf,  Snowdrop,  II  I  2>.  per  stone.  Conquest.  Duke  of  «  Sunflower  single  Miss  Mol lisb.  very  free  10 

York,  Brltirb  Queen.  Dsulels  Special.  Pn/elx.er,  all  2s  6d  £  strumosuin,  ■  waiter  than  almvc.  1  0 

per  atone.  8baa»e  s  Victor.  3i.  pur  atone.  10i.  value  free.  6  ,  >rollUS  |atby»old«»,  bhio,  very  pretty  \  3 

Delivered  Free  Jor  C  i*h  with  Order.  12  Vloloa*  rhoieoat  vurictiw,  uli  rolouii  •  J  ® 

All  erower,  should  mmd  for  onr  '^aarisnlng  Cuide.  "  I  L^ender. ‘.'’lld'Kngli-V, 6  Coronillu  varia  "  1  0 

pn  t  free  on  ftppu»  all >n.  C  Phyealia  ••Franchctti " ’(Giant  «!Aln«ae  Lantern)  ..10 

OTI  I  A  DT  O  Ail  C  I  M  6  Kryngium  planiiui.  light  blue  (EverlantingB)  J  ® 

o  I  U  |\  |  OC  IVI  u  I  IN  ■  4  Iuula  glanduioaa,  vtry  aliowy  ... 

W  ■  ’  “  "  *  C  i*entiunella  verna,  deep  bluo  ? 

Bocdamon.  Nuraorymon,  and  Florists,  *>5  Kanuuctil  h.  finest  double,  Knglidi.  all  colouni  .10 
xmr  crtOTT.  2a  wn  12  Gladioli,  choicest  exhibition  vara.,  varioua  16 

KBCiSO,  SCJOTJj^-31  -U.  12  Anemone  roots,  finest  English,  all  colours  1  2 

- 23  Hweet  I^wkets.  white  . ,  J  J 

^  a  Arrrnrn  '3  •arosUnn  Margsret,  very  fragrant,  various  colours  l  0 

■  li  111  li  I  \JrrCLKCLLI  12  Camatious,  strong  layers,  disl  loot  vars.,  named, 

sAs  I  I  II  II  I  IKI  A  .  />  M  from  our  specially  selected  Collection  ..  •"  M 

oLJ  I  ■  U  I  INI  O  W  M  •  Above  plants  are  all  strong  ami  healthy,  on*l  will  flower 

- J  . ,  well  this  fuanon.  Smaller  quantities  at  same  rate.  ITS.  I 

w  Share  in  above,  and  buv  worth  for  10s.  Cash  with  order.  Ordi  rs  under  2s.,  4d.  extra. 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS  S.  ROGERS  &  SONS, 

G?VEN  Aw“  Yh-pGacrk°)W°fMp “  flT  ivx^reat  Wcfttcrn  *  None  Nnnmrle*.  WHITTLESE.A. 

no»cliyi».tn  our  wonderful  Collection,  containing  live  J  pint*  _  f  r^l  A  MTP 

Peax.  b.»t  for  auccew  Ion,  loc-lm  mg  G.adu,  Ihigheat  honour*  ALL  HARDY  r  LAIN  I  O 

R  H.8  ):  1  ilnt  Broad.  IpmlDwarf.  i  nim  Wnnuer  Bean*:  THC  I  I  r\ I  »  ■  ■  •“*  *  .. 

1  oz.  each  Onion.  Ore, a,  Rftdell,  Mustard ;  large  pkt.  Beet,  Offered  below  are  grand  value;  but  epuco  will  not  permit  u, 
Birecole,  Broxoli  B.  HprouU,  Cm  umoer.  Carr  .t-  ‘  anbage,  to  enlarge  on  thcirme.it*-  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Cel  ry  Lettuce,  Parelev.  Paranin,  Savoy.  Turnip.  V.  Marrow,  Anemone  iaponlca.  rod.  white,  or  roue,  2a.  6d-  doz. 

T.im  ilo  and  8  pkta.  nhowy  U  werz.  Aster,  Htona  Mign  inette,  Contaurea  montana  alba,  3s,  doz. 
fte.  This  large  prize-winning  Cnlle  lion,  with  our  Catalogue.  Contaurea  montana  rubra,  3s  doz. 
post  free,  5s  3d.  Hold  by  somu  house*,  10s  6d.  Cliolono  barbata.  -tmng  plaui*.  6d  dot 

-lassfiatsssa = tester-* J- 

CU/CCT  DP  Direct  from  HollanthUB  multlflorn*  Sollol  tt’Or  (dbl  ),  4a.  dor 

uWttl  ,  LAO  the  Growers.  Papavcr  nudloaulo  Iceland  Poppie*),  2s.  doz. 


1 1  HOBBIES'  SPECIAL  LINES. 

:  ;;  mJX&X 

;  ,1  every  amateur  gardener.  We  *ena  it  poet  free  to  aul  adoni 
i  i  for  the  o<  lual  cost  of  postage,  vi/„.  3d.  It  is  too 
J  5  heavy  for  letter  pat,  aud  ha»  to  be  forwarded  by  parcel  p»- 

l  o  Illustrative  Lines  of  tho  Bargains  contained 

l  3  In  our  Girucn  Guido.  . 

1  n  S  vVEET  PI1  AS  (bow  at  once).— Ten  dls'inct '»'*• 

1  0  tic,  of  Giant  Bwcer  Pees.  tO  new  plump  need*  of  <uwi '-or 

1  U  .eedsal  ogether)  for  Is  2d.,  post  free:  Navy  Blue.  B.ac -r 
1  0  Kill  pee  (white).  Captivation  irosy-cUret),  Lauy  Mary  LUrrw 
1  0  (orang-.pink)  Lady  Nina  Balfour  (delicate .mauve). 

)  0  Irony  and  lies),),  M.r*  (fcarlet).  Senator  (chocolate  siruvn. 

1  3  Triumph  (orange  pink).  Sal- plan  I*  nhtl  , 

10  TEA  ROSES.— One  a*ub  or  the  tollowlng  twal'*. 

2  6  Huge  rr  e.  ror  fm  :  Caroline  Testout,  Uon.  Ldilh 

1  0  Arehldu  hewe  Marie  luimooulata,  Anna  Otmer,  Tho  Brw  , 

1  u  The  Q  iecn.  Hr.  deT  Level,  Souvr  do  Paul  Neyroo.  sr.  ant 

1  0  Ami,  Mane  Van  Houlte,  Souvr.  de  8.  A.  I  nn.-e,  and  ii*s- 
1  U  Lxmliard. 

1  0  “Evorythlnit  for  tho  Garden”  nt  equally  cheap  raws 

1  e  HOBBIES’  LIMITED, 

[  o  With  which  is  incorporated  JOHN  CREEH,  F.R.H.S., 

I  0  DEREHAM. 


I  won  24  First  Prizes  from  your  6s.  Collo  Zion.  -T.  J. 
(  won  42  First  Prizes  from  your  seeds.'  — T.  l>. 

SWEET  PEAS  air 


We  grow  over  130  vanities,  being  ono  of  the  largest  English  Double  Potontlllna  (niixoU).  3s  doz.  t 


Growers.  Lint  post  freo. 

E.  W.  KING  & 


Camoanul'i  per»icltoiio*  B  41’kliou^c  a  var.,  4s.  doz. 

12  Japanese  Iris  lK;ouipferi).  enormous  flowers,  vcr> 

noble  and  beautiful,  lr,  named.  Ce. ;  mixed,  3s.  6d. 


GIANT  SWEET  PEAS 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRIOEBl 

THE  “BEST  CROWERS  ”  COLLECTION. 

On  genu*.  L.oy  Mari.  Currie.  Salop  an.  Lovely 
Pr.mvof  Wale*.  Bl.u  k  Knl.ht  Duke  of  Wee'mtniW 
Navy  Bluo,  Lady  Gruel  Hamilton,  Queen  Victoria 
Blanche  Burpee,  America.  ___ 

Tho  12  sorts  (25  soods  each),  1 /••  post  froo- 

THE  “CRYSTAL  PALACE"  COUECTION. 

Balopian.  Lottie  Hutchins,  1-ovtly,  Iz>rd_  Kenj™. 
Black  K.irlil,  Duke  of  Weatmiuster,  lady  6n» 
Hum  I  on,  (fun-n  Victoria,  Saoie  Boipee,  America- 

The  10  sorts  (25  soeds  each),  L-,  postlTe*. 

THE  “ATLEE  BURPEE”  COUECTION. 

Gorgeous.  K  rliest  of  All,  Ixittle  Hutchins,  Hcnja- 
Hon,  Or  on  al,  Navy  Blue,  Adm.ratlon,  btell*  Morse. 
Aurora.  Pink  Friar.  , 


CCCn  PDnUfCDQ  PnPPrQMAll  12  Sunflower  ftiiss  Molilsh,  *  truly  magnificent  The  10  eorts  (30  scods  each),  1/*,  PO*t  ItOC. 

SEED  GROWERS,  GULLtoHAlL,  ;S«^dC#la^1[WW  The  3  Collation;. with  pack.,  ofOypiph.U, 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

I  1,  ola^^n^nnttfiwnrs.  V*.  I  l  .  ■ 

liefo-e ordering  Roses.  Psoonics,  Azaleas,  and  Iris  Canterbury  Bulls,  splendid  plant*,  In  white,  rose.  nnnirP  p nnu.nnc  PUCCTFR 
see  my  sp.ri.1  oiler  in  next  week  .  lame,  or  Catalogues  for  w  u  dd.  .  0fl  R  |  FS.  Growers,  (jH  to  I  tB. 

w.rd  d  f neon  application.  . .  12  Delphiniums,  doulde.  named,  distinct,  4s.  UUUI1.U,  - __ 

12  Deipblnlums,  single,  named,  distinct,  4*. 

12  Asters,  perennial,  uamed,  distinct.  4s.  ... 

12  Gorman  Iris,  line- named.  2a  tkL ;  finest,  3s.  Gd. 
m  xixl.  Is.  9d.  Hoe  Llsi  of  16H  varieties. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

lief o-c ordering  Roses.  Pteonlos,  Azaleas,  and  Iris  lj 
zee  my  special  utter  in  next  week's  issue,  or  Catalogues  lor  ** 
w.r.l  d  free  on  application.  ...  u  10 

Tomato  Plants,  strong,  sturdy  plants  of  Duke  of  J  ork,  la 
Challenger,  Perf.  ctmn.  If  a.  h  .way's  Lxcelsior,  Acme,  Up-to-  Jg 
Date,  Poll*  Abundan  e.  Ghemin,  Chancellor,  and  I  resid-nt 
Carnetd.  fruit  2  lo.  to  3  lb.  oacD,  12  for  la  6d. ;  24  for  2s.  fill. ;  »* 

Roses.  H  P.’S,  finest  varieties,  12  for  5s.  8d. ;  6  for  fc.  12 
Tons,  „  i,  12  for  6s.  6d. ;  6  for  3s.  *5 

Moss,  ,.  „  l!  for  5.1  d.  6  for  3s.  Jg 

„  Maruchal  Niel.  Glolredo  1 1  Jon,  W.  A.  It  cliardson. 


12  Iris  Florentine,  white,  «weo> -Been, ed.  2*. 

12  Coreopsis  grand  iflor*,vel  splendid  for  cutting  Ss 
12  Larire-Howorlnir  Foxalovos.  whi-e,  1*  3d. ,  10U.  8* 


rose.  Is.  3d. ;  100,  8* 


CHOICE  &  CHEAP* 

flHKYSANTH EMUMS.— Lord  .S.tl'^ury,  ^ 

Moivntuv,  Alice  Myron,  Maud  DouhIh*.  *  w  jj. 


luo  (or  2ua. 

I,  exhibition  bulbs.  6  fur  2a.  ed. :  12fo-4*.  «<1. 
„  doUblc.ni  5  colours  ofor2s.3d ;  12 for 4s. 6d- 

Orders  for  2s.  bd.  earn  ago  paid. 

P0TT3  the  NBusbeb*.  RAINF0RD  LANCASHIRE. 


FORBES'  ILLUSTRA1  ED  CATALOCUE 

(132  Pbbob)  for  1901  Mr*.  Eii  Hanaro  Mrs  Donglu*  (Self),  Mia  M 


JOHN  pons.  Tut  NCK^S.  RftINFORD  LAnCASH.RL 

M  vXI M  FERTILISING  CARTRlI)G&j—  “I1  «ui*  *«««’ wu-i*  i 

m mm 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


H.  f-’ilPESMITlf,  WOKINC.  SURREY. 


